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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  IX. 


The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  and  successive  prefaces,  is  to 
furnish,  not  only  a  complete  Bible  Dictionary,  but  a  universal  reference-book  on  all 
subjects  of  religious  interest,  including  non-Christian  faiths  and  character,  and  espe- 
cially the  biography  of  deceased  persons  in  public  positions  in  the  various  churches 
and  schools  of  philosophy  and  sacred  art.  In  the  present  volume  that  plan,  as  car- 
ried out  in  its  predecessors,  has  been  steadily  maintained.  The  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  as  the  task  approaches  its  completion.  Volume  X  is  already  well  in 
hand,  and  its  appearance  may  be  expected  in  about  one  year  from  this  time.  The 
Supplement,  for  which  much  material  is  even  now  ready,  will  immediately  follow 
thereafter,  bringing  up  all  arrearages  from  the  beginning.  The  Supplement  will 
include  everything  of  value  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  JReal-Encyklopddie 
not  already  given  in  this  CychpcBdia. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Peninmla  of  Sinai^  which  is  folded  in  a  pocket  in 
the  cover,  has  been  carefully  drawn  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  all  the  latest  topographical  information,  including  the  observations  made 
(iuriD<;  his  recent  visit  to  that  region. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  special  contributors  (besides  the  editor  and  reg- 
ular collaborators)  to  this  volume,  as  indicated  by  their  initials  subscribed  to  their 
respective  articles : 

G.  F.  C  . . . .  Pcofenor  6.  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Pb.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  C  .  . . .  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Cuamb,  D.D.,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

W.  E.  G The  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffib,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

D.  Y.  H The  Rev.  D.  Y.  Hkislkb,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

G.  F.  11 rrufesBor  G.  F.  Holmks,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

IL II The  Rev.  R.  HurciifESOX,  A.M.,  Washington,  la. 

D.  P.  K Professor  D.  P.  Kiddkr,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

J.  P.  L. The  late  Professor  J.  P.  Lacboix,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

a  P. The  Rev.  B,  Pick,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  P. President  N.  Portkr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  CoUegc. 

p.  S. Professor  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y, 

A.  J.  SL . . .  •    Professor  A.  J.  Schex,  A.M.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

£.  de  S. . . . .  Bishop  E.  de  Scrwkiritz,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Moravian^  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

J.  Lb  S.  ...  .  The  Rev.  J.  I*  Soot,  Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  C.  S. . .  .  .  The  Rev.  J,  C.  Stockbridor,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  P.  &  . . . .  The  Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  city. 

W.  J.  R.  T. . .  The  Rev,  W.  J.  R.  Tatlor,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Rhabamis  (moie  ptoperlj  Rabanua)  Maurus,  a 
distingnisbed  Goman  theologian  and  prelate,  was  born 
of  French  parents,  named  ^Raban,  at  Mentz,  aboat  776. 
On  the  oompletion  of  his  early  stadies  at  Folda,  in  Hesse, 
he  was  there  made  a  deacon  in  801 ;  and  he  betook  him- 
self to  Toms  the  following  year  to  enjoy  the  taition  of 
the  famous  Aknin,  who  is  said  to  have  samamed  him 
<Ae  MooTf  from  his  dark  complexion.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent fram  his  writings  that  he  had  in  his  youth  made  a 
ptlgrifluge  to  Palestine.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
benme  head  of  the  convent  school  at  Fulda,  where  his 
■i06e»fixl  teaching  drew  aroond  him  many  pupils,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  In  822  he  was  consecrated  abbot; 
bat  be  stUl  directed  the  seminary,  which  supplied  many 
lUe  tesehera  for  the  Frankish  and  German  churches. 
On  a  complaint  of  the  monks  that  his  abeorption  in  lit- 
eruy  puranits  hindered  the  discharge  of  his  more  active 
eonrentnal  duties,  he  retired  in  842.  He  was,  however, 
drawn  oat  of  this  voluntary  seclusion,  in  847,  by  being 
made  archbiahop  of  Mentz,  whence  he  is  supposed  by 
some  to  hare  received  the  epithet  of  MagnaUius,  In 
thia  Mtnation  he  was  the  opposer  and  persecutor  of 
Gottfidialk  (q.v.),who  advodiated  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
deatinauon.  Batianus  founded  the  monastery  of  Mont 
Sc  Pierre,  and  rebuilt  that  of  Klingemunster.  In  850 
lie  showed  great  devotion  in  relieving  the  poor  who 
had  suffered  from  a  flood.  In  852  he  presided  at  a 
eoanctl  held  in  his  metropolis.  He  died  Feb.  4, 856. 
His  influence  was  great  among  the  churches  in  the 
diffttsbn  of  practical  piety,  and  he  had  several  illustri- 
ooa  disciples.  His  erudition  and  general  attainments 
were  respectable  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as 
a  lectnier,  he  instructed  his  scholars  in  general  litera- 
tore  and  science  as  well  as  theology.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  an  the  canonical  books  and  many  of  the 
Apocryphal  ones,  and  left  behind  him  numerous  trea- 
tises, aermons,  and  letters.  His  (>pera(?flii»a  were  edited 
by  Henin  and  Golvener  (Cologne,  1627, 6  vob.  foL).  See 
Herzog,  Beal'Enafkiop.  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geni" 
ni2e,8.v.;  Darling,  Ctfehp,BibUog,B,Y^  and  the  literature 
there  cited ;  ako,  Johann,  De  Vita  ae  Doctrwa  Rkab, 
Mauri  Magn.  (Jen.  1724) ;  Schwarz,  De  Rahano  Mauro 
(Heidelb.1811);  Dahl, Z^&efkU.5dkr.dLi2a5.J/aur.  (Ful- 
da, 1^28);  Kunstman,  Ueb.Hraban.Maur.  (Mainz,  1841). 

Rhabdos  kk  tbs  rrizes  (Pdfidoc  *c  rijc  M^fiSt 
a  Item  out  of  the  roof)  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
odea  of  St.  Cosmas,  sumamed  ^  the  Melodist,"  also  ^  Hie- 
roeolymitanus,"  and  sometimes  <*  Hieropolites."  Like 
his  foster-brother  John  of  Danoascus,  Cosmas  became 
a  monk  of  St.  Sabas,  and,  against  his  will,  was  oon- 
leerated  bishop  of  Mainma,  near  Gaza,  by  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  about  A.D.  745.  He  led  a  holy 
life,  and  died  in  good  old  age  about  760.  Cosmas  was 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  poets.  He  wrote  on 
the  Nativity,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Purification, 
and  on  Gregory  Nazianzeiu  His  fondneas  for  types, 
boldoeea  in  their  applicatioui  and  love  of  aggregating 
them  make  him  the  Oriental  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  His 
hymns  are  much  used  and  pnused  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
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and  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  14.    We  subjoin  the 
first  stanza  of  this  ode  in  Neale*s  translation: 

**Rod  of  the  Boot  of  Jesse, 
Thon,  Flower  of  Mary  bom. 
From  that  thick  shady  mountain 
Cam'st  glorious  forth  this  mom : 
Of  her,  toe  ever  Virgin, 
Incarnate  wast  thou  made, 
The  Immaterial  Essence— 
The  God  by  all  obeyed ! 
Glory,  Lord,  thy  servants  pay 
To  toy  wondrous  might  to-day !" 

€k>mp.  Neale,  ffynms  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  127  sq.; 
Miller,  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  p.  16.    (B.  P.) 

RhanatOaan  hemin  akothem  (Vav&rtaaav  rffuv 
dvt^tv)  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ode  by  St  Joseph 
of  the  Studium,  or  the  **Hyinnologist"  (q.  v),  of  which 
the  following  stanza  is  the  translation  of  Neale : 

"Rain  down,  ye  heav*ns,  eternal  bliss ! 
The  cheraD-clond  to-day 
Bears  Jeans  where  his  Father  la, 
Along  the  starry  way." 

See  Neale's  ffynns  of  the  Eastern  CA.  p.  229  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Rhea,  Samuel  Axtdlet,  a  Presbyterian  miasionary, 
was  bom  in  BlountviUe,  East  Tenn.,  Jan.  28, 1827.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1847, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  18S0, 
and  was  ordained  Feb.  2, 1851.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Gawar,  Persia,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  removed  to  Seir,  another  part  of  the  Per- 
sian field,  where  he  remained  but  a  year  in  consequence 
of  declining  health.  Being  advised  by  his  physician  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  came  to  his  former  home, 
and  on  recovering  his  health  returned  to  his  post.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Oroomiah,  where  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  success  till  his  death,  Sept.  2, 1866.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rheea,  Morgan  John  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Dec.  8, 1760.  He  de- 
voted himaelf  at  first  to  teaching;  but  having  studied 
theology  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  he  entered 
the  minbtry.  His  liberal  views  led  him  to  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  but,  dis- 
appointed by  its  excesses,  he  came  back  and  began  ex- 
pounding his  particular  views  in  a  quarterly  entitled 
The  Welsh  Treasury.  This  brought  him  into  some  dif- 
ficulties with  the  authorities,  and  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  Sutes  in  1794  as  the  protector  of  a  Welsh  colony. 
Here  he  travelled  through  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  preaching  with  remarkable  success.  Having,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cambria,  he  planned  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  he 
called  Beulah,  and  settled  there  with  a  company  of 
Welsh  emigrants  in  1798.  He  remained  for  several 
years,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Beulah,  but 
finally  removed  to  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  17, 1804.  One  of  his  sons  was  M.  J.  Rhees, 
D.D.  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  productions  were  published  in 
the  Wdsh  language,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been 
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tranalated.  HepablUhedafew^nzlioMandDuoattrfef 
in  this  coontiy,  which  evince  great  vivacity  and  elo- 
quence.— Spragae,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer,  Pulpitj  vi,  844. 

RbeeB,  Morgan  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  25, 
1802.  He  devoted  himself  at  first  to  law,  began  prao- 
ticiDg  in  Hay,  1826,  and  gave  promise  of  great  success 
in  that  profe^on ;  but,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  theology,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  temperance 
agent,  and  was  finally  ordained  Sept  9, 1829,  and  on 
April  1, 1830,  became  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Borden- 
town  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  he  was  also  one  of 
the  fonnden  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Convention  for 
missionary  purposes  in  1829,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary, besides  being  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  editing  for  a  time 
the  Temperance  RqMrter,  He  closed  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Bordentown  in  1883,  retaining  that 
at  Trenton.  In  1840  he  also  resigned  the  latter  to 
become  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  in  which  position  his  services 
proved  very  useful.  In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  at  Wilmington,  Del,  where  he 
remained  until  1850,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsburgh,  L.  L,  and  here, 
still  acting  as  recording  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Missionary  Union  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  death  closed  his  useful  career,  Jan.  15, 1858. — 
Sprague,  Armalt  oftheAmer.  Pulpit^  vi,  780. 

Rhe'glum  (Pfiytov,  prob.  from  pffywiu,  alluding 
to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  coast).  The  mention  of 
this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the  Bruttian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina) occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts  xxviii,  13)  in  the 
account  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Pnteoli,  after 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin-brothers'*  which 

gave  the  name  to 

PauFs  ship.    See 

CastobandPol- 

Again,  the 


LUX. 

notice  of  the  in- 
termediate posi- 

Colaofnheglnm.  tionof  Rhegjum; 

"  the  waitmg  there 

for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the  ship  through  the  strait; 
the  run  to  Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twenty- 
foui  hours,  are  all  points  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of 
the  place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony :  it  was  mis- 
erably destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse;  from  Au- 
gustus it  received  advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  promi- 
nently associated,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Romans ;  and  still  the  modem  Reggio  is  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  Its  distance  across  the  strait  from  Messina 
is  only  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  tele- 
graph station  above  that  Sicilian  town. — Smith.  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t,  Paul,  ii,  349 ;  Lewin,  SU 
Pauly  ii,  217 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cku*.  Geog,  s.  v. 

Rhemifih  Testament,  a  Romish  version  of  the 
New  Test.,  printed  at  Rheims,  France,  in  1582,  accom- 
panied with  copious  notes  by  Roman  Catholic  authors. 
Thia  version,  like  the  Douay  Old  Test.,  with  which  it  is 
generally  bound  up,  was  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate.   See  Douay  Bible. 

Rhenferd,  Jakob,  a  German  Orientalist,  was  bom 
at  Muhlheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Beig,  Aug.  15, 1654.  The 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  he  studied  theology  at  Ham, 
Groningen,  and  at  Amsterdam.  From  1678  to  1680  he 
was  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Franeker,  and  then  re- 
turned to  AnJsterdam  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  He^ 


brew,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  1688  he  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  which  position  he 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  sound  judgment,  and  possessed  a 
great  memory.  Rhenferd  died  Oct.  7,  1712.  Of  his 
works  we  mention,  De  Antiguiiate  Liierarum  Judatca- 
rum  (Franeker,  1694) : — ObServationea  ad  Loca  Hdtnta 
Novi  TesUxmenti  (ibid.  1705-^7)  :—/)e  Ardbarchu  Eth- 
narcMs  Judceorum  (ibid.  1702) : — Rudimenta  GrammaHr 
C€B  Harmomc€B  Linffuarum  Hebnea,  Chaldaicoi,  Syriacmf 
,et  Arabicce  (ibid.  1706). — ^Hoefer,  iVbuv.  Biog.  Gmirale, 
8.  V.  Besides  editing  a  Syntagma  of  dissertations  by 
different  writers,  De  Stylo  Novi  TeHamenH  (1701, 4to), 
he  published  several  learned  dissertationa.  These  have 
been  collected  and  issued  in  one  vol.  4to,  with  a  preface 
by  D.  MiU,  and  an  **  Oratio  Funebris"  by  professor  An- 
dala,  under  the  title  Jac  Rherferdi  Opera  PhUologica, 
Dietertatiombu8  Exquitiiissim  Argumenti  Corutantia 
(Traj.  Rhen.  1722).  Besides  discussing  such  Biblical 
subjects  as  the  style  of  the  *Apocalypse,  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  6  a/wv  6  fuKKtav  in  the  New  Test.,  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  same,  the  author 
treats  largely  on  points  of  Jewish  literature  and  archie- 
ology,  and  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Palmyrene  and 
Phoenician  dialecta,  and  other  points  of  interest  to  Ori- 
ental scholars.— Kitto. 

Rhe'aa  C^^^o)  is  a  name  given  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  27)  as  that  of  a  son  of  Zorobabel 
and  father  of  Joanna,  being  evidently  the  aame  with 
Rkphatah  (q.  v.),  given  in  the  Old.  Teat.  (1  Chron.  iti, 
19-21)  as  the  son  of  Zerabbabel  and  father  of  Hananiah. 
Lord  Hervey  fancifully  conjectures  that  Rheaa  is  no 
person,  but  merely  the  title  Rothf  i.  e.  "  prince,'*  orig- 
inally attached  to  the  name  of  Zembbabel,  and  gradu- 
ally introduced  as  an  independent  name  into  the  ge- 
neabgy  {Genealogies,  etc,  p.  Ill,  114^  856-360).  See 
Gknbalooy  op  Jesus  Christ. 

Rhesa,  L.  Jedkmtn,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  bora  June  9, 1777,  at  Carwitha,  near 
Memel.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  garrison  chaplain  at 
Konigsberg;  in  1807  he  lectured  as  privat-docent  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology.  From  1812  to  1815  he 
acted  as  army  chaplain,  and  after  1818  he  lectured  as 
professor  in  ordinary  and  doctor  of  theology,  being  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  consistory  in  Konigs- 
berg. Rhesa  died  Aug.  30,  1840,  lea\ing  some  very 
important  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Lithuanian  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  as,  Gesckichie  der  Htthavischen  Bibel, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Religionsgeachichte  der  nordischen  Vdlker 
(Konigsberg,  ISIG) i—Philosophisch-kritisehe  Anmerk- 
ungen  zur  Mkauiachen  Bibel  (ibid.  1816-24,  2  parts). 
Botides  these,  he  wrote :  De  Primis,  quos  dicwU  Saeror, 
Reformatorib.  in  Prussia  (ibid.  18^) : — and  De  Prims 
VestigOs  Religioms  Christ  inter  Lithuanos  Propagates 
(ibid.  1819).  See  Winer,  ffandb,  der  theolog,  Literat.  i, 
809, 887 ;  ii,  731 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol  ii,  1061.    (B.  P.) 

RhetorianB.  An  Alexandrian  sect  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Philaster  as  founded  by  Rhetorius,  and 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  any 
heresy  whatever  (Philast.  Bar,  xci).  Augustine  re- 
marks that  this  seems  so  absunl  that  he  considers  it  in- 
credible (Aug.  Beer.  Ixxii).  Philaster  is  the  original 
authority  for  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  Pnedesti- 
natus  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  not  unknown  to 
him,  adding  to  Philaster's  statement  that  they  advo- 
cated Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  believed  in  the 
Incarnation  (Pnedest.  Bar,  Ixxii).  Even  before  Phi- 
laster^s  time  Atbanasius  mentions  a  person  named  Rhe- 
torius, whom  he  accuses  of  holding  the  opinion  that 
doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that  all  heretics 
are  right  in  their  own  way  (^Contr,  ApolUn,  i,  6). 
And  at  a  later  date  St.  John  iHimascene  enumerates  the 
ywimpaxai  as  the  eighty-eighth  in  his  catalogue  of 
heresies,  who,  it  seems  probable,  were  **  knowledge  (or 
theolog)'}  haters"  in  the  sense  of  being  anri-dogmatists, 
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wbo  had  trisen  from  retctloa  agaiittt  the  sabtleties 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  Antiochean  and  the  Alexandrian 
schools  of  theologians,  and  who  are  identical  with  the 
fibetoriana  of  Philaster. — Blunt,  Diet,  ofSecttj  %  v. 

Rhixxocerofl.    See  Unioorst. 

RhiDBbergen.    See  CoujEOXAirrs. 

RhOb  Giacomo,  brother  of  Gioyanni,  was  bom  at 
Milan,  Italy,  in  1598.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
order  of  St.  Ignatius,  and«  after  being  ordained  priest, 
be  accompanied  Nicolas  Trigault  to  China.  Being  de- 
tained at  Hacao,  he  aided  in  defending  the  town  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  surrounding  it  with  new  fortifications 
(1622).  He  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Sban-si,  in  1624,  where  he  preached  in  the  native  lan- 
guage with  floency.  In  1631  he  was  ordered  to  Pekin, 
where  he  was  employed,  with  P.  Adam  SchaU,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  imperia]  calendar.  Rho  died  in  China,  April 
27. 1^.  He  left  only  one  work,  in  Italian — an  account 
of  bis  vovage— entitled  Letten  deUa  nta  NavigcusUme  e 
Mt  Com  ddV  Indie  (Milan,  1620),  but  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  many  works  in  Chinese  on  religion, 
astionomT,  and  mathematics.  See  Kircher,  China  IlhU' 
traitu—Hotkr,  Aoar.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rbo,  OioTazmi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Milan  in  1590.  In  1606  ho  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jesnsy  taught  rhetoric  at  Brera,  and,  after  a  time,  de- 
sired to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India«  But  his  superiors 
refused  to  grant  his  request,  and.  he  continued  during 
hb  wbole  life  to  teach  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy. 
Rho  wss,  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  made  superior  of  a 
coDTent  at  Milan,  and  finally  died  at  Rome,  Nov.  9, 
1661  He  left  several  worka,  among  them,  Marlyrium 
Tfvm  BetUorum  e  Soc,  Jetu,  Pauli  Michi,  Joh,  Geto,  H 
Joe.  Gkistti  (Florence,  1628) : — Interrogationes  ApoUh- 
StHea  {Lyons,  1641) :— and  orations  on  various  ecclesi- 
istical  sabjects. — Hocfer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Rho'da  CPoiri,  Bote),  the  name  of  a  servant-maid 
wbo  sonoiuiced  Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary's 
bouse  sfter  his  miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii, 
13).   XD.44.    SeePoBTEB. 

Rhodes  CPo^oc,  rosg),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
ttcsn,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  anUquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  navigation, 
liteiatnre,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  tyr- 
anny aiid  rapacity  of  its  Turkish  rulers. 

L  Sery)tural  Notices, — The  Sept.  translators  place 
the  Rbodians  among  the  children  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4), 
and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Isidore;  but  Bochart  nmintains  that  the  Rbodians  are 
too  modem  to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immedi- 
ate son  of  Javan,  and  considers  that  Moses  rather  in- 
tended the  Gauls  on  the  Mediterranean  towards  the 
month  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where  there  was 
a  district  cslled  Rhodanuna,  and  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  They  also  render  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  **  children  of 
the  Bhodians,"  instead  of,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  children 
of  Dedan."  Calmet  considers  it  probable  that  here  they 
read  "children  of  Redan,  or  Kodan,"  but  that  in  Gen.  x, 
4  tbey  read  "  Dedan,"  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  Levant 
we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Mace 
^y,  23).  Paul  touched  there  on  his  return  voyage  to 
i^.^iia  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi,  1). 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  from  the  ship.  The 
<iaT  before  he  had  been  at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  north- 
west; and  from  Rhodes  he  proceeded  eastwards  to  Pat- 
ftra,  in  Lycia.  It  seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  namtive,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north-west,  as  it  very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the 
Levant  Two  inctdenta  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great 
connected  with  Rhodes  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here, 
^'ben  he  went  to  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last  re- 
pQblican  struggle,  he  found  that  the  city  had  suffered 
much  from  (^issius,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 


(Josephns,  A  nU  xiv,  14, 8).  Here,  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  he  met  Augustus  and  secured  his  favor  (jbid, 
XV,  6, 6). 

II.  //utory*— Rhodes  was  an  ancient  Dorian  settle- 
ment made,  probabl}",  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus; but  in  process  of  time  the  different  races  be- 
came fused  together  and  were  distinguished  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  built  the  superb  city  of 
Rhodes  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  thus 
took  advantage  of  the  magnificent  harbor  which  the 
earlier  settlers  had  overlooked.  After  this  it  prospered 
greatly  and  passed  through  various  fortunes  in  a  polit* 
ical  respect,  becoming  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Carian  dynasty,  then  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  became  famous  for  a  memorable  siege  it 
sustained  against  tlie  arms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
from  whom  it  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace.  The 
citizens  now  set  themselves  to  clear  the  iCgean  Sea  of 
pirates,  an  enterprise  in  which  they  completely  succeed- 
ed ;  and  it  was  to  their  exertions  that  merchants  owed 
the  safety  of  their  ships  and  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing their  commerce.  The  mercantile  tastes  and  honor- 
able character  of  this  people  procured  them  the  good- 
will of  all  the  civilized  world.  They  possessed  in  per- 
fection those  virtues  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  lamentably  deficient.  They  were  upright,  con- 
scientious, and  prudent.  While  they  cultivated  trade 
they  did  not  neglect  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and, 
though  the  time  of  their  prosperity  was  subsequent  to 
the  decline  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  the 
Rhodian  sera  was  a  long  and  a  happy  one.  The  people 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  maintained  through- 
out the  Roman  period  their  independence ;  and,  while 
they  faithfully  kept  every  article  of  their  treaties,  they 
avoided  anything  like  servility.  In  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  Rhodes  was  not  only  free  itself,  but  extend- 
ed the  advantages  of  its  free  constitution  to  many  of 
the  surrounding  islands  and  a  considerable  district  in 
(^ria  on  the  opposite  coast  Nor  was  Rhodes  by  any 
means  despicable  in  literary  reputation.  Cleobulus, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages, was  a  Rhodian;  Cal- 
limachus  and  ApoUonius  were  eminent  as  p^ets;  and 
eloquence  was  understood  and  cherished  in  Rhodes 
when  it  was  all  but  extinct  in  every  other  part  of 
Greece.  Cicero  went  to  study  here,  and  the  young  Ro- 
man nobles  made  Rhodes  their  university  as  they  had 
formerly  done  with  Athens. 

Under  Constantino  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
^  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last  place  where 
the  Christians  of  the  East  held  out  against  the  advanc- 
ing Saracens;  and  subsequently  it  was  once  more  fa- 
mous as  the  home  and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John.  The  most  prominent  remains  of  the  city  and 
harbor  are  memorials  of  those  knights. 

In  modem  times  Rhodes  has  been  chieflv  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military  order,  under 
whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  time  of  Soliman  the 
Great  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  and  the  island 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it 
has  since  continued.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish 
pasha,  who  exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  upon  the 
property  of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose 
vigilant  rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  coucealed. 
Under  this  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  are  ground  to  pov- 
erty and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depopulated. 

IIL  Descripfion  and  Bemains,  —  Rhodes  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty -four 
leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lofty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  island;  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  on  the  north ;  the  archipelago,  studded  with  nu- 
merous islands,  on  the  north-west;  Mount  Ida,  veiled  in 
clouds,  on  the  south-west;  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
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waten  Chit  vub  the  ihores  of  Afrio  dd  the  •onth  aad 
NUlb-eut.  IL  wu  famed  ia  ancient  times  tuid  ia  Kill 
celebrated  for  iU  dcligbtful  cUoiate  and  Che  fertility  of 
its  aoil.  The  ganlena  aie  filled  with  delicious  fniil,  ev- 
ery gale  i«  K«nted  with  the  moit  powerful  fragianoa 
wifled  from  the  giurea  of  orange  aad  citron  tree*,  and 
the  numbcrleM  anmatii:  heiba  exhale  such  a  profuiion 
of  the  richest  odors  that  the  whole  stmoaphere  seems 
impregnated  with  spicy  perfume.  It  ia  well  watered 
bf  the  liver  Cuidura  md  namcrous  amallei  stieims 
and  rivulets  that  spring  from  the  ahadf  aides  of  Uount 
Aitemira.  It  contains  two  cities— Rhodes,  the  capital, 
iahabilcd  chiefly  by  Turk*  and  a  small  number  of 
Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindas,  now  reduced  to  a  ham- 
let, peopled  by  Greeks  who  are  almost  all  engaged  in 
commerce.  Beudea  tbesc  there  are  five  vilLages  occu- 
pied by  Turlts  and  a  small  nnmber  of  Jews,  and  five 
towns  and  forty-one  viUagei  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The 
whole  population  waa  estimated  by  Savary  at  36,fiOD: 
but  Turner,  ■  later  traveller,  estimates  them  only  at 
30,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  Greeks  and  6000  Turki, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  Jews  reuding  chiefly  in  the 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  famoui  for  ita  huge  braien 
statue  of  Apollo,  called  Coloasua,  which  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  was  so  high  that  ships  passed 
in  full  sail  between  iu  legs.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares 
of  Lindus,  the  disciple  of  Lyaippua;  ita  height  was  one 
hundred  and  Iwenty-iii  feet,  and  twelve  years  were  oc- 
onpled  in  iu  construction.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III,  Euergetes,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  having  stood  fifty-six  years.  The  brass 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  a  load  for  nine  hundred 
cameli.  Ita  extremities  were  sustained  by  sixty  pil- 
Uia  of  marble,  and  a  winding  staircase  led  up  to  the 
top,  whence  a  view  might  be  obtained  of  Syria  and 
the  ships  proceeding  to  lilgypt  in  a  Urge  looking-glsas 
■uspended  to  the  neck  of  the  statue^  There  is  not  a 
mngle  vestige  of  this  celelnvted  work  of  art  now  re- 
maining. The  present  anciquilieB  of  Rhodes  reach  no 
further  back  than  the  reaidence  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.    The  remaina  of  their  Sm  old  toe 


treas,  of  great  size  and  strength,  are  alJU  to  be  seen. 
The  ceils  of  the  Knighu  are  entire,  but  the  sanctuary 
baa  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  magazioe  far 
military  alorea.  The  early  coins  of  Bbodes  bear  the 
conveDtional  rose-flover,  with  the  name  of  the  island, 
on  one  tide,  and  the  bead  of  Apollo,  radiated  like  the 


Barlj  Coin  o(  Rhodes. 


sun,  on  the  other.  It  was  a  proverb  that  the  son  shone 
every  day  in  Rhodes. 

See  Meursiua,  De  Rhodo  (Amat.  1G75) ;  Coronelli,  /sold 
iJi  Rodi  (Yen.  1703);  Paulsen,  Dacriptia  Hhodi  (GotL 
1818):  Rost,flAoJM(Alton.l828);  Menge, Korj(scA(c*(e 
Dim  Rhodm  (Cologne,  lil27) ;  and  especially  Rotticr,  La 
MoaumaiUdeJ{Jiode4(Sn^aeii,lS^);  Roes, JZeiien naiA 
Rhodoi  (Halle,  18S2);  Berg,  Die  Imel  Rhodta  (Bruns- 
wick, 1861). 

Rbodea,  AlMcandi*  de,  a  French  missionary, 
was  born  at  Avignon,  March  15, 1591.  In  161S  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  Rome,  andafter  long 
solicitation  received  permission  to  go  lo  India  as  a  rais- 
atonary.  In  the  spring  of  1619  he  left  Lisbon,  but  on 
arriving  st  Goa  was  detained  under  various  pretexts 
until  1628,  when  he  went  on  to  Macao.  He  desired  to 
penetrate  into  Japan,  and  devoted  a  year  to  the  atudyof 
the  language ;  but  the  great  severity  which  was  exer- 
cised against  Chrialiani  obliged  him  to  abandon  bis 
project  He  went  into  Cocbin-China,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  began  to  preach  in  the  native  idiom.  In 
1627  he  passed  into  Tonquin,  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king;  but  the  jealousy  of  oourttets  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  hia  labor.  An  edict  was  launched  against  the 
Chrialiati  religioii,  and  Bbodes  waa  expellad.    Ue  le- 


RHODES 

tuned  to  Macto  and  leaitiaed  tM  jan,  teaching  and 
tnreUing  thnugh  tbe  pnniocc  of  Cantoo.  H<  itiU 
itmni  lo  letuni  (o  Cochin-Cbina,  and  «a>  agaia  mat 
bj  peaaoidoa— thia  time  barelf  aacaping  with  hi>  life, 
being  saiteDCed  lo  perpeCoal  baniBhrncDt  (1G16).  On 
hi*  my  to  Europe  he  wa*  impriaoned  at  Java,  which 
cbaagad  hia  plan  of  trav«L  Ha  embaiked  for  Uacai' 
■ir,  Tiuled  Bantun  and  Savata,  and  in  1648  tnvell«d 
Ibnvgh  the  whole  klo|;doni  ori'eraia  aa  well  aa  AmwDia, 
(od  Anally  left  Smyrna  for  Genoa.  The  Ibiee  yeaia 
following  be  ^imt  quietly  at  Home,  bat  hii  paaaion  Ibt 
Intel  eatned  him  to  Kait  on  a  aeeond  expedition  to 
Psiia  at  the  head  of  a  new  miiaionary  eatcrpriae.  He 
died  in  that  coiintiy  Nov.  b,  1664.  Rhodea'a  writingi 
an  chiefly  Danatirea  of  travel,  and  are  generally  cor- 
rect. We  may  mention,  AefazviMdi/Uici^ticenn  (Ufa 
»iala  Fib  acJ  A^wi  £  Taadiito  (Home,  1660):— Die- 

16il): — Soaumain  da  diKTi  Vofaga  ttMiuUmiApot- 
IsUfut  it,  P.A.di  Rhoda,  etc.  (Paiia,  1663).  See 
Sototd,  BM.  ScnpL  Soc  Jm*.  —  Hoefcr,  A'on.  Biog. 
Cninilr,  a.v. 

Rtaodea,  OvoiveB  d«.  bntber  of  Alexandre,  wai 
boiD  at  ATignoD  in  l(i9T.  He  einbraced  the  rule  of  Sl 
Ignalim  at  Lyoni  in  1618,  taught  rhetoric  in  the  Col- 
Ifge  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  city,  and  wu  ita  director  for 
iw«i(y-eeveD  yean.  He  died  May  17,  1661.  Of  hia 
vrittogt  we  bare,  DiipslalioiKi  Theclogia  ScMatiiea 
(Lyons,  1661,  1671,  1E76):— /'AibfopAia  PeripaMica 
(<m.  1671).— Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biog.  Ginirak,  a.  y. 

Rllod'ocna  (_'P6ioieot),  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
plant  uf  Ml  countiyTxien  to  Aodnchua  Eupaloi.  Hii 
iiea>ca  was  diacoreied,  aod  be  waa  placed  in  oonBne- 
iD(BlC8Macciiii,20. 

RltodotL     SeeBosE. 

Bbo'diia  (I  Haea  it,  23).    See  RHonsa. 

1,  in  Greek  tnythology,  (1)  wai  king  of  the 
•  aon  of  Phoreya,  and  fathei  to  Anehemo- 
a.  of  alioni  Virgil  uyt  that  he  defiled  the  bed  of  hia 
mpiBiither  Caaperia,  (2)  A  centanr  pieient  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Piritbona,  who  was  woanded  by  Dryaa,  and  fled. 
{3)  A  gitnt  who  waa  killed  by  Baechua. 

RbopUoa,  in  Gnwk  mythology,  waa  one  of  the 
Dnannnt  lona  of  Hercnlea  His  son  waa  named  Phce- 
tm,  aod  built  a  city  in  Crete,  to  which  be  gave  hia  own 

RtiTtllla,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  njimph  be- 
loved of  Apollo,  by  wham  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Corybaules.  An  andeat  town  on  tbe  north-esM  coast 
of  Cicle  derirca  from  her  its  name — Rhytion. 

Rlailo,  KatUjUL  GALEorro,  an  Italian  ptcbte, 
belter  known  aa  eardiial  Siurio,  waa  born  at  liavona. 
May  3, 1451.  He  waa  in  great  favor  with  Sixtus  IV, 
■ho  niaed  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1477,  and  after- 
nudi  conferred  upon  him  several  bishopiica  and  arch- 
blshopno,  together  with  the  abbeya  of  MoDle-Cauno 
and  Cava.  Doting  the  fitea  which  celebnted  his  ele- 
valinn  lo  tbe  cardioalate,  Lorenzo  de'  Medid  and  his  son 
n re  aMaainBted.  The  new  cardinal  did  not  escape  the 
wnth  rf  tbe  Flonniinea,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  plot,  and  waa  obliged  to  take  refaga  near  the  altar 
U  whidi  he  wa*  officiating.  Under  Alexander  VI  he 
unknTugeiD  Piaiioe,in  hiBseeofTr^guier,bntrelnmed 
10  Italy  on  the  clectian  of  nu>  III.  He  afterwards  en- 
tend  into  a  conspiracy  with  cardinal  Pelrucd  against 
Uo  X,  who  generouely  pardoned  hia  offence.  It  is  said 
that  cardinal  Riario  was  the  flrtt  to  introduce  theatrical 
npieseutatioiia  in  Rome,  He  died  Julv  7,  l&Sl.  See 
Annd.  EecL  1473-84;  Fanrinio,  Vila  di  SiHo  IV; 
InfeiMra,  Diario  Ron. ;  Ammanati,  Epittola  fAS  ad 
Fr.  GoKagam,  p.  Wl.— Hoeftr,  A'oke.  Biog.  Ginirale, 


a  pmjectiDg  band  on  a  i 
ing,  etc  In  Hiddle-age  architecture  ribs  are  very 
toaivtly  employed  to  omanMDt  ceilings,  both  flat 


Oxford  Cathedral,  dr.  IISO. 

vaulted ;  more  eapecially  Ibe  latter,  when  groined.    In 

the  earliest  Normait  vaulting  the  ribs  generally  condit 

of  mere  flat  bands  crosa- 

ing  the  vault  at  right    I 

anglea,   the   groins   ai    I 

well  aa  Che  apex  being   * 

leftpeifectly  plain.    Aa 

tbe  Btj'le  advancea  the 

riba  become  moulded, 

and  an  alio  applied  lo 

the    gniina,   and    are 

Bometimea  enriched  wil 

peculiar  to  tbe  style,  with  carted 


■eetions,  as  ii 
churches  of  Iffley, 
Oxfordshire,  and 
Elkstone,  Gloucea-, 


Cathedral,  dr.  tSlO. 


invariably  coveted 
by  ribs,  and  tbe  in- 
teraectiona  are  generally  otnatDCnted  with  bosses  or 
other  decorations,  aa  is  tbe  case  in  the  chapter-bouse 
at  Oxford.  In  tbe  Early  English  style  it  ii  aeldom  that 
more  ribs  are  used  than  those  which  cross  the  vault  at 
right  anglea  (croes  -  spriDgen)  and  the  (diagonal)  ribs 
upon  the  groins,  with  sometimes  one  at  the  apex. 

In  the  Dtcotaitd  style  additional  libs  are  introduced 
between  the  diagonal  and  cross-springen  following  the 
curve  of  the  vault,  and  frequently  also  in  other  parte 
ranning  in  different  directions,  and  uniting  the  whole 
into  a  kind  of  net-work,  as  at  Tewkesburj-  Abbey, 
Gloucealershire.  The  apex  of  the  vault  is  almost  inva- 
riably occupied  by  a  lih,  which  is  often  slightly  curved 
upwards  between  the  botses.  When  they  are  uiimerons, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  And  that  the  more  imporunt  riba 
are  of  larger  aize  than  the  othera.     In  this  style  the 


Tfaonilan  Abbey,  Lincolnefalre,  dr.  1410t 


riba  ttt  aoinetimes  onuinenUd  with  tba  ctuncteriitic 
(lInMIlen^  the  batt-fimcrr.  . 

la  onJinarjr  Ptrpaidiailar  TiaUiog,  riba  are  applied 
■anch  in  the  ume  way  u  in  th«  pnceding  style,  but 
tbey  «e  gametimes  employed  in  greater  pioriudon  uid 
in  more  camplioted  ■rringementi.  by  which  the  effect 
19  by  no  means  alwii)-s  improved,  as  it  St.  Uat?  Red- 
diffe  Church,  BriitoL  In/an-iroeny  vaulting  the  ribi 
rtdkte  from  the  ipringiiig  of  each  pendenlive,  and  geu- 
erallj-  become  muttipliett  u  Ihej  riie  upwards,  m  tbat 
the  whole  inrrace  is  coVerwi  with  tmcery,  which  ia  lun- 
all;  enriched  with  reatheringa  and  other  dccaiatians. 


bav 


MitDltj  achool,  Oitord. 
Many  churches,  and  some  other  ancient  buili 
ceilings,  of  wood  or  plaster,  farnied  c 


■ng^ 


uoder^dea  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  A  few  of  these, 
which  are  as  old  as  the  Decorated  and  Earl;  English 
styles,  ore  sporioj^ly  ornamented  with  small  ribs  \  there 
is  generally  one  along  the  top  and  others  cnnung  it  at 
cooaiderable  intervals.  In  sotne  instjuices  the  ribs  are 
more  numerous  iu  both  directions,  so  as  to  divide 
surface  into  rectangular  compartmenti^or  panelo. 


■■^:mm^'^^^^'^ 


W^mlnstou,  Bedfordshire. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  ceilings  of  this  kind  are 
almost  Invariably  formed  in  caiirj,«hich  are  divided  into 
Squares  by  small  ribs  with  boflKs,  shields,  or  flowers  at 
the  intersections.  Flat  ceilings  also,  which  are  comnwn 
in  this  style,  ore  frequienlly  divided  into  squares,  and 

time  of  queen  Eliiabetli  and  James  I,  ribs  were  much 
used  on  plaster  ceilings,  and  were  often  arranged  with 
considerable  intricacy:  at  this  period  the  inlereeclions 
were  usually  either  plain,  or  ornamented  with  small 
pendants.  In  some  districts  the  purlins  of  a  roof  are 
called  ribs.— Parker,  GlosMary  0/  AnAilrclare,  s.v. 

RIB  (sbx,  rwU,  Gen.  ii,  21,  22,  a  lide,  u  often  ren- 
dered; Chald.  sbs,  Dan.vir,6J,  the  part  of  Adam  taken 
to  form  his  wife  (Gen.  ul  sup.^.     See  Ei-E. 

Inlheeipre«sion"firt!irilj"C2  8am.ii,23!  iii,27!  iv, 
6;  XX,  10),  the  original  has  simply^*  (P'Sn,  eJidmoA, 
"fifth  pan"  in  Gen.  itlvii,  B6). 

Ribadsnsira,  Pedro,  a  zealous  Jesuit,  pupil  of 
Loyola,  and  industrious  writer,  was  bom  at  Tdedo,  Nov. 
1,  IG27.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  while  young,  and  re- 
ceived by  Loyola  ints  his  order  in  1540,  before  it  bad 
been  confirmed  by  tbe  pope.  In  1542  Ribideneira  re- 
moved to  Paris  for  fncther  studies  in  philosophy  snd 
theology,  and  three  years  later  to  Padua,  wbere  be  com- 
pleted bis  studies.    In  1549  be  became  teacher  of  rhet- 
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one  at  Falemio.  In  I6G2  he  relumed  to  Rome  and 
labored  effectively  for  the  instituting  of  the  CoU^um 
Germanicum.  Loyola  sent  him  to  Belgium  in  1666,  in 
order  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  Jesuitism,  more  par- 
ticularly to  secure  permission  of  Philip  II  la  introduce 
tbe  order.  He  succeeded  in  his  million,  and  contributed 
by  direct  labors  as  a  preacher  at  Lourain,  and  by  defend- 
ing the  order  against  attaclts  of  the  Sorboime,  towards 
the  realizing  of  that  project.  In  1559  he  was  appointed 
prapoiilut  of  the  Collegium  Germanicum,  and  in  15G0, 
afUr  having  token  the  four  vows  of  his  order,  prapotilut 
for  the  province  of  Tulcanr,  Id  1563  he  was  commis- 
sary of  the  order  in  Sidly,  and  afterwards  assistant  to 
tbe  generals  L^inez  and  Francis  Borgia.  Ue  attended 
the  second  general  assembly  of  his  order  as  the  repre- 
senladve  of  Sicily,  and  the  third  as  the  represCDtative 
of  Home,  and  subsequently  was  made  oveneerof  all  tbe 
bouses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Home.  Physical  sufferings  led 
to  his  return  to  Spain  in  1584,  and  to  tbe  occupation  of 
a  writer  in  behalf  of  his  order  as  his  chief  work.  He 
was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  worlc  in- 
tended to  deacribe  the  services  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain 
and  India  when  he  died,  at  Madrid,  OcL  1,  IGll.  His 
bead  was  found  in  an  uninjured  stale,  it  is  said,  oa  late 
OS  16BS.  As  a  thinker,  Ribadeneira  was  characterized 
by  creduHty;  as  a  writer,  by  a  diffuse  story-telling  style 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  legends,  whence  bis  name  was 
sarcastically  transformed  into  Ptier  de  Badiiuria,  i.  e. 
"  chatterer."  His  works  were  numerous,  and  are  fully 
!  given  in  Zettler's  large  Umrtrial-LtaJeoa.  They  are 
ascetical  or  bii^aphicil  in  nature,  though  frequently 
1  del-oted  apedScally  to  the  interests  of  his  order.  Wc 
mention  hisZ,i>M  of  Ignatius  de  Loyo- 
la, Borgia,  Lainez,  and  Salmeron :— Ihc 
f'/ot  SuflcfaruiB  (liansL  into  English, 
1609)— all  in  numerous  editions:— the 
Uitl.iu  Schiimt  de  rAngleltrre  (Va- 
lencia, 1588)  :  —  Lt  Priaet  CirHien,  a 
defence  against  Machiavelli  (Anlw. 
169',  etc)  :  —  Caf u%i«  Scriptomm 
Soe.  Jan — a  catak^ue  of  Jesuit  writ- 
era,  their  provinces,  collcffcs,  houses, 
ele.(ibid.ieOtt);  also  translations  from 
Albert  the  Great  and  Augustine  into 
Spanish Herzog,  Reat'EiKylitiip.  a.  v. 

See  Alboaxbe. 

Bib'al  (Hrb.Bibay.-'V'.pltadrr 

[with Jehovah];  Sq)t.'Pt/JaJ,'Pi)/3aO, 

the  father  of  Ittai,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin  <2  Sam.  xxiii,  29;  1  Cbron.  xi,  SI). 

RC.  ante  1020. 

RIbaJta,  FRAKCiaco,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
was  horn  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  1651.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  in  Kome, 
and  settled  in  Valencia-  His  design,  color,  and  compo- 
lution  sre  highly  commended.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Lail  Supptr,  a  Holg  Famiii/,  and  Tht  Entombmmt  0/ 
Chriil.     He  died  in  Il<28. 

Hlband  (Numb,  iv,  38).     See  Lvce. 

Klbaa,  Jvax  de,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at 
Cordova  in  1612.  He  belonged  lo  the  Order  of  Domin- 
icans, and  taught  for  man;  years  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Paul  at  Cordova.     His  death  occurred  Nov.  4,  1687. 

Suddo  al  Ceiar  y  d  Dioi  lu  Gloria  (1663,  fuL):  this  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Joee  de  Zeis.  Many  writen 
have  attributed  to  Bibaa  the  work  entitled  Teairo  Jaa- 
itico,  etc  (Coimbra,  1664, 4ti>),  which  bears  the  name  of 
Frandsoo  de  la  I^edad.  This  treatise  speaks  with  great 
severity  of  the  Jesoits,  and  wss  burned  by  order  of  the 
Inquisition.  Riboa  denied  the  authorship  of  the  work, 
but  was  known  to  have  written  others  aguost  the  Jesu- 
its, one  of  which  is  entitled  Sana^iuboftrD.  Seefiehard, 
Script.  Ord,  Pradicat. ;  Goujet,  in  Moreri's  Gkl.  Hut ; 
Peignot,  DUX.  da  Licrti  Cimdaniiiit,  ii,  164 ;  Bmiiet, 


Maadii  LOnart. — 
Hidff,  film.  Siog,  Gi- 

Bibath.   See  Isaac 


Jooit  in  1G70,  and  from 
tbii  tlfDe  Tu  employed 
in  inurpreting  cbe  Soip- 
nua,  filling  the  chui  of 
{iTDfawr  of  divinity  in 
Uie  ttminiry  >t  Sda- 
Duai  antil  hii  deatb,  in 
1591.     He  wrota   com- 

maiUiiei  oo  the  minor  The  jtmujo  it-Btrma  on  the  plain  of  Hiblih, 

pmpbtti,  on  John  (Gos- 
pel tai  Epnatlee),  Apocitjpee,  ud  Epiatle  to  Hebnva : 
ilia  itTCaliKi>e  Ttmplo,ele.;  uid  a  Life  of  Si.  Tlif 


Bibera,  Joat,  oiled  SpagmUuo,  ■  Spaniali  painter 
md  cpgraTer,  waa  bom  at  San-Felipe,  Jan.  1^  1688. 
Id  his  Touth  he  «ai  Mat  to  the  capital  of  hii  oatiie 
pioriDce  to  FH^Te  a  clawucil  education,  bat  did  not 
girt  himaelf  to  that  excliuive])'.  Hia  lore  for  ait 
gndnill}'  dnriT  bim  away  froni  all  el»,  and  he  ttudied 
p«'"'''*g  under  vaxiooB  maatenw  It  ia  guppoeed  that  hia 
peaiUii  and  rather  hanh  ttyle  was  gained  while  under 
■be  inMnKlion  of  Uichael  Angela  CanTaggio  at  Na- 
tilo.  IaIct  he  went  to  Kome,  to  Parma,  and  other  dt- 
ia  of  Italy,  Nodying  and  working  wilb  diligence.  He 
baHf  Kttltd  in  Napiea,  waa  nude  conrt  painter,  and 
reeeand  many  txron.  In  1630  be  waa  made  member 
of  (Iw  iodemy  of  Si.  Lake,  and  in  1644  received  from 
the  (Vpe  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Cbriit.  He 
died  at  Nipka  in  1656.  The  wotka  of  Bibera  deserve 
a  place  among  tboee  of  the  beat  engraven  and  etchen. 
Of  hii  worka  in  thia  itvle  maybe  mentioned,  Tht  itar- 
Ifriam  of  Si.  BarfheiimiK ;  —  Silaait,  and  a  portrait 
of  Jobn  of  Auatria.  Hia  paintings  are  numerooi; 
ia  the  Louvre  ii  The  A  doralion  of  t\t  Shtpiarit,  and 
mong  many  in  Naples  a  Drfontvn  from  Ihe  Crott  i 
thii  ii  nmaikahle  for  a  hannony  and  vigor  of  tone 
hudly  equalled  by  hia  other  norki.  See  Cean  [Ber- 
mod^],  Diaioimrio  Hiitorico  ;  Quillet,  Di^.  ia  Prat- 
Ira  Eipagnoii ;  Caballeni,  Obtrtaeiona  mbra  ia  Ptt- 
Iria  de  SSiera  (Valencia,  1824,  4to).— Hoefer,  Kouv. 
Bieg.  Gauraie,  a.  T. 

Rlb'lali  (HeU  ROlah;  n)'S-\,fer1iiilf!  Sept.  it- 
JftoM  or  BtjXd,  V.  r.  'Pi^K^'a,  'Pa^Xaiii,  'AfSXaS, 
elt),  the  name  probably  of  two  plaeea. 

1.  One  of  tbe  landmarka  on  the  eaatem  bonndary  of 
the  hnd  of  Inael,  aa  apedSed  by  Hoaes  (Numb. 
II).  Its  petftion  i*  noted  in  thia  pasage  witl 
praciaion.  It  was  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of 
Gnneretb,  and  on  tbe  "  east  ude  of  the  tpting." 
ii  bat  one  other  incidental  notice  in  Scripture 
ID  flx  tbe  site  of  RiUah ;  it  is  said  to  be  "  in 
of  Hamath''(2  Kings  xxiii.BS;  zxv,!!;  Jer.  lii,  9). 
The  laud  of  Uamath  lay  on  tbe  north  of  the  andent 
kingdom  of  Damaacna.  See  Hamatr.  It  embraced 
the  plain  on  both  sidei  of  the  Oninl«s,  i 
the  dly  of  Hamath  aoothward  to  the 
Orouta.  Thia  position,  however,  see 
with  tbe  ptceding,  iaaamnch  aa  Uazar- 
iiV-ptOBt  from  tbeeatreme  north  oftheeait  border,  lay 
M  a  eonaidetabla  diatance  to  the  east  of  Hamath  (the 
Oder  gina  being  thus:  "entrance  to  Hamath,  Zedad, 
ZipbTDn,  Hazai-cnait,"  Miunb.  xnlv,  8, 9),  ao  that  a  line 
diawD  towards  tb«  Sea  of  Cianareth  (I^e  of  Tiberi**) 
dmdd  have  gone  (one  wonld  tbink)  >  good  deal  to  tbe 


eait  of  Riblab;  and  tbe  Riblah  of  the  boundary-line 
Iso  leema  to  have  been  greatly  nearer  the  Galilwm 
ike  than  the  Kiblah  on  the  Ontntes  waa,  tiuce  Riblab 
ras  the  town  in  the  liat  neatest  to  the  lake.  The  ren- 
derings of  the  ancient  venions  and  tbe  Targuma  only 
J)  confuae  tha  panage.  In  the  Sept.  the  divi^on 
Hebrew  worda  ia  even  miataken.  Thus  DB1013 
n^3*in  ia  rendered  irb  ^rfaii^p  BijXd,  Joining  tbe 
flrst  letters  of  the  second  word  to  Ihs  first  word. 
The  Vulg.,  too,  without  any  authority,  inserts  the  word 
Daphi™ ;  and  Jemme  B&na  that  Riblah  ia  identical 
with  Aniioch  (Onouuur.  a.v.  "Rehlatha").  In  his  com- 
mentaiy  on  Esekicl  he  is  aUU  more  explidl.  He  sayi, 
"  From  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  northern  aide^lhst  is, 
from  the  temple  (alrio)  Enan— the  border  extends,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Numbers,  to  Sepbam,  vhicfa  tbe 
Hebrews  call  Apamia,  and  from  Apamia  to  Rebla,  which 
is  now  called  Antioch  of  Syria.  And  that  it  may  be 
known  that  Rebla  meana  that  city  which  ia  now  the  no- 
Ceele-Syria,  the  worda  cotitia  fotiltm  ace  added, 
itii  manifest,  aignify  ZiopAne"  (6|]Kr(i,v,478,  ed. 
Migne).  This  aingular  view  appean  to  be  taken  from 
the  Targuma  (Bocharl,  Opfra,  i,  4B1).  Some  aappOM 
that  Ihe  Daphne  here  mentioned  was  the  place  near  the 
Lake  of  Merom  of  which  Joiephua  speaks  (  Wor,  iv,  1, 0  5 
and  that  therefore  A  in  may  mean  one  of  the  Ibunttina 
of  the  Jordan.  With  tbiiagreea  Parcbi,  tbe  Jewish  trar- 
eller  iu  the  13th  and  14th  centuriea,  who  expreaaly  dis- 
criminates between  the  two  (see  tbe  extracts  in  Zuni, 
Bmjamin,  ii,  418),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  Hichaelis 
(Bibtl  flir  Cngilikrtat;  SuppL  ad  Ltxiat,  No.  2313) 
and  Bonfrerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Euaebius's  (ho- 
mailicon.  So  likewise  Schwsr^  {PalrtI,  p.  28).  But 
Dr.  Porter  hai  endeavored  to  diaw  the  bonndary-llDe 
in  conaiatency  with  the  poailion  of  tbe  Riblah  ot  Ribleh 
above  described  {lland-boel  for  Si/ria,  p.  580) ;  and 
Winer,  Geaenius,  Van  de  Velde,  and  others  seem  to 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Riblab  of 
Numbers  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  the  later  histor- 
ical booka.  But  Palestine  never  actually  extended  thus 
fiir  north,  and  the  argumenta  ot  Keil  (ad  Joe.)  appear 
to  ua  concloaive  that  another  Riblah  must  there  be 
meant  aouth  of  Ht.  Hermon,  perhaps  the  site  afterwards 
called  Ltiktm  and  Dan,  the  present  TrU  il-Kady.     See 

2.  Riblah  of  Hamath  lay  on  tbe  great  road  between 
Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Bsby- 
hinia  were  acctiatamed  to  remain  while  directing  the 
operatiooa  of  their  armiea  in  Palestine  and  Phteoida. 
Here  NebuchadneEur  waited  while  the  aieges  of  Jetn- 
aalem  and  of  Tyre  were  conducted  by  his  lieutenants; 
bitber  were  brought  to  him  the  wretched  king  of  Ju- 
dna  and  his  sons,  and  after  a  time  a  sdection  froit 
(11  ranka  and  conditiona  of  the  conquered  city,  who 
vers  put  to  death,  doobtlea  by  tbe  bonibla  lortuie  of 
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impaling,  which  the  AasyiiaiiB  practiced,  and  the  long 
lines  of  the  victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their 
monuments  (Jer.  xxxix,  6, 6 ;  lii,  9, 10, 26, 27 ;  2  Kings 
XXV,  6, 20, 21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-necho,  after 
his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at  Garchemish,  re- 
tomed  to  Riblah  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jeru- 
salem before  him  (2  Kings  xxiii,  83>  Riblah  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi,  14),  though  m  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  and  A.  Y.  it  appears  as  Diblah  or  2>i6- 

kUh  (q.  V.)- 

This  RibUh  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still  re- 
taining its  ancient  name,  Ribleh,  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  el-Asy  (the  Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which 
connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  about  thirty -five  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  and  twenty  mUes  south-west 
of  the  latter  place.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles  east  by 
north  of  its  great  fountain,  which  still  bears  the  name 
el'A  in.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  it  in 
1862  {Bib.  Ret,  iii,  545).  He  describes  it  as  <Myxng  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain  yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  forage.  From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra 
to  Babylon ...  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land.**  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  Buckingham  in 
1816  {Arab  Tribes,  p.  481).  The  most  singular  object 
in  this  neighborhood  is  a  monument  called'JTamoa  d- 
ffermelf  which  stands  on  a  high  mound  several  miles 
ikrther  up  the  Orontes  than  Riblah  (that  is,  farther 
south),  but  distinctly  visible  from  it.  It  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  three  steps,  and  in  the  form  of  two  quad- 
rilateral masses  rising  one  above  another,  the  lower  or- 
namented with  figures  of  dogs,  stags,  hunting^instru- 
ments,  etc.,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  pyramid,  it 
reaches  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  (as  given  by 
Robinson),  but  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  about  twenty 
more  (ii,  469).  One  of  the  comers,  the  south-west,  is 
in  a  dilapidated  state;  in  other  respects  it  is  entire, 
and  forms  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  built  of  large  square 
stones.  It  is  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  but  its 
precise  date  and  object  are  unknown ;  and  Abulfeda  is 
the  first  writer  who  is  known  to  have  mentioned  it. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
would  connect  it  with  the  ancient  Babylonian  dynasty 
{Bib,  SacrOy  May,  1847). 

Riccaltoun,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  minister  of  Hobkirk,  was  bom  near 
Jedburgh  in  1691,  and  died  1769.  He  wrote,  A  Sober 
Inquiry  into  the  Ground  of  ike  Present  Differences  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1723, 12mo) : — An  Inquiry  into  the 
Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Letters  on  Theron,  etc  (Edin. 
1762, 12mo).  AfWr  his  death,  1771,  three  volumes  of 
his  writings  were  published,  edited  by  Rev.  R.  Walker : 
vol.  i.  Essays  on  Human  Nature,  etc ;  voL  ii,  Treatise 
on  the  General  Plan  of  Bevelaiion ;  vol.  iii,  Notes,  etc, 
on  GaJatians,  See  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUoy,  s.  v. 

Riocardl,  Nicoolo,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Genoa  in  1585.  He  studied  in  Spain,  joined  the  Or- 
der of  Dominicans,  and  in  1618  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Yalladolid.  He  soon  became 
noted  as  a  preacher,  and  was  called  to  court  Philip 
III, charmed  with  his  eloquence, called  him  a  prodigy; 
ftoin  this  he  was  familiarly  called  II  Padre  Mostro, 
In  Rome  his  success  was  equally  great;  he  was  in  fa- 
vor with  Urban  YII,  who  made  him  professor  in  the 
college  of  Minerva  in  1621,  and  in  1629  master  of 
the  palace.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  80, 1689.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  characterized  by  great  passionateness, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  vigor  of  thought.  His  writ- 
ings are,  Bagionamentisopra  le  LHame  di  Nostra  Signora 
(Rome,  1626, 2  vols,  fol.)  x^Historim  ConcUU  Tridentini 


Emaeulatm  Synapsis  (ibid.  1627, 16nio),  and  several  mi- 
nor treatises.  He  had  also  gathered  materials  for  sev- 
eral important  works,  among  them  a  Commentary  on 
the  whole  Scriptures  * — De  Christiana  Theotoyia,  3  vols.: 
— A  dversaria  Sacra : — Antiques  Lectiones  .'--besides  his 
Sermons.  See  Oldoino,  Athemeum  Ugusticum;  Ery- 
threus,  Pinacotheca ;  jSchsLTd.  and  Quetii^  BibL  Script. 
Ord.  Prcedkat,  ii,  508 ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  ddia  Letter, 
liaL  viiL — ^Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirak,  a.  v. 

Ricchinl,  Tommaso  Aoostwo,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  bora  at  Cremona  in  1695.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  devoted  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  published  at  Milan  several  religious 
pieces.  He  afterwards  taught  theology  in  the  principal 
houses  of  his  order  in  Lombardy,  and  filled  the  office  of 
prior  at  Cremona.  Called  to  Rome  in  1740,  he  became 
in  1749  secretery  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and 
examiner  of  the  bishops.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ben- 
edict XIV,  who  often  made  use  of  his  learning  in  liter- 
ary work.  In  1759  Ricchini  became  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  pope*s  palace.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1762.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are,  InFvnereBenedidi  XIII  (Rome, 
1780, 4to)  :—De  Vita  Vine.  GotH  (ibid.  1742, 8vo) :— Pa- 
tris  Monetm  adversus  Catharos  et  Valdenses  (ibid.  1748, 
fol);  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  accompanied 
with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author : — De  Vita  et  CuUu 
B,  A  Iberti  ViUaconiensis  (ibid.  1784, 8vo)  :-.Z>e  Vita  ac 
lUhus  CardinaUs  GregoHi  Barbidici  (ibid.  1761, 4to), 
translated  into  Italian  by  Fr.  PetronL  See  Arisi,  Cre- 
mona  Litterata  ;  Catalan,  De  Secretario  S.  Conyr,  /n- 
dicis  Lib.  II, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

RiOOi,  Antonio,  called  BarbeUtnga,  a  painter  of  the 
Neapoditan  school,  was  bora  at  Messina  in  1600.  He 
went  to  Rome  and  studied  under  Domenichino;  in  that 
city  he  left  several  fine  paintings.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  executed  numerous  works  which  now 
decorate  its  churehes.  Among  them  we  mention,  the 
Conversion  tfSt,Patd:^an  Ascension: — St,  Charles 
Borromto : — and  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  SU  Cecilia 
in  a  church  in  Palermo.  See  Domenici,  ViU  di  Pittori 
NapoUtani;  Lanci,  Storia  Pittorioa;  Ticozri,  Ditionet" 
rio  f  Guida  di  Messina ;  Mortillaro,  Guida  di  Palermo. 
— ^Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Bartolomeo  (l),  an  Italian  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Lugo,  in  Romagna,  in  1490.  He  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Venice,  and  in  the  last-named  city 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  Luigi  Coraaro,  after- 
wards cardinal.  He  subsequently  tought  at  Ravenna. 
His  reputetion  as  instroctor  gained  for  him  in  1539  the 
position  of  tutor  to  Alfonso  and  Luigi  d*  Este,  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1561  he  received  from  Alfon- 
so letters  of  nobility  with  the  title  of  lord  ofVendina. 
Ricci  wrote  with  elegance,  but  his  style  has  been  criti- 
cised as  harsh  and  unequal.  He  died  in  1569.  His 
works  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes,  Opera 
(Padua,  1748).  See  G.  della  Casa,  Discorso  sutta  Vita 
di  B.  Ricci. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale^  s.  v. 

Riooi,  Bartolomeo  (2),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Castelfidardo.  He  was  master  of  the  novices 
at  Nola  and  at  Rome,  afterwards  provincial  of  his  order 
in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  12, 1618.  His  worics 
are.  Vita  Jesu  Christi  ex  Evangdiorum  Conteztu  (Rome^ 
1607,  8vo),  translated  into  Italian  (ibid.  1609, 4to)  :— 
Triumphus  Christi  Crucifixi  (Antwerp,  1608, 4to)  i—Mo- 
noleuaron  EvangeUcum  (Poitiers,  1621, 4to).  See  Tira- 
boschi, Storia  delta  Letter,  ItaL  vii. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GhUraie,  a.  v. 

Riooi,  Iiorenso,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bora  at 
Fbrenoe,  Aug.  2, 1708.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  employed  in  various  ways,  and  finally  became  sec- 
retaiy-general  under  Luigi  Centurione.  At  the  death 
of  his  superior,  Ricci  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  May 
21, 1758.  But  there  soon  arose  those  difficulties  which 
finally  destroyed  the  order.    Its  memben  were  ban- 
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islicd  fron  the  pnncipal  eoaits  of  Emope,  «od  Ried  re- 
ceircd  from  Fnnce  proposab  of  refonn.  To  all  such 
he  replied  haughtily  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  re- 
fonaed  in  the  sodetr,  Sini  ut  twUf  aut  mom  iinl.  In 
JanutfT,  1769,  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  solicited 
the  aboiiahment  of  the  order  from  Clement  XIII.  This 
pope  died  soon  after,  and  his  successor,  Clement  XIV, 
"WM  also  appealed  ta  He  finally  yielded,  and  on  July 
21, 1773,  signed  an  edict  which  suppressed  the  entire 
Older.  Ricci,  with  hu  assistants,  was  transferred  to  the 
Csstle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  where  he  died  Nov.  24, 
1775.  See  Carradoli,  VU  <ftt  P.  Bioci;  Ch.  Sainte-Foi, 
Vie  dk  P.  Jiicci  (2  vola.  12mo);  Ami  de  la  RtUgiofL— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GaUrcde,  s.  v. 

Ricci,  Matteo,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
eesftful  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was 
bom  at  Macerata,  in  Ancona,  Oct  6, 1552,  and  was  early 
<!evotcd  to  a  clerical  life.  Alter  a  thorough  instruction 
in  languages  and  the  sciences,  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1571.  His  comprehensive  learning,  together 
with  his  shrewdness,  led  to  his  being  selected  some 
years  later  to  undertake  the  work  of  re-establishing 
the  missions  of  his  Church  in  China.  The  Minorite 
Monte  Corvino  had  founded  them  so  long  ago  as  A.D. 
1294;  but  the  hostility  of  the  ruident  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians^ and  the  oppoutxon  of  the  native  religiona,  Con- 
focianisD,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  followed  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Ming  dynasty,  had  destroyed  all  the 
fraits  of  his  labors.  The  Capuchin  Gaspar  de  Cruz 
had  attempted  to  reintroduce  Christianity  into  China 
in  about  AJO.  1522,  but  without  sncoesa.  Ricci  arrived 
▼ith  two  companions  in  1668  and  was  permitted  to  set- 
tle at  Tsao-Kmg-Fa  Aided  by  the  Jesuit  Roger,  he 
vai  even  permitted  to  build  a  Christian  church  in  the 
imnediate  vicinity  of  a  Chinese  temple.  His  method 
waft  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  conforming 
to  their  manners  and  prejudices.  He  assimilated  his 
fint  teachings,  for  example,  to  the  religious  and  moral 
teneti  of  Confucianism ;  and  he  constructed  a  map  of 
the  world  in  which  he  grouped  all  other  states  about 
China  as  their  centre.  The  Chinese  priests  were  event- 
osilr  auccessful,  however,  in  exciting  suspicion  against 
him,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  sea- 
port Cbow-chu.  In  1595  he  attempted  a  visit  to  Pe- 
kin,  but,  being  considered  a  Japanese  in  disguise,  he 
was  unable  to  aecnre  a  presentation  at  court.  Five 
yean  later  he  repeated  the  undertaking,  and  was  fort- 
mute  enough  to  be  selected  by  the  Portuguese  as  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  emperor;  and  he  so  improved 
the  opportunity  that  he  was  thereafter  permitted  to 
reside  with  the  other  missionaries  of  his  company  in 
Pekin  itself.  Ricci  now  labored  with  increased  energy 
in  his  mission.  He  acquired  the  respect  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  of  prominent  mandarins  through  his 
maihematical  proficiency  and  through  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  music  Having  given  much  attention  to  the 
vernacular,  he  was  able  to  write  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  to  adapt  all  his  sayings  and 
writings  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  His  influ- 
ence extended,  in  course  of  time,  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  court  and  the  capital,  and  was  felt  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  cause  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  foundations  for  a  durable  work  appeared  to  have 
bf«n  definitely  laid  when  Ricci  died,May  11, 1609.  The 
mission  immediately  felt  his  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  emperor's  favor,  and  in  being  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  capital  for  a  time.  But  the  services  rendered 
by  the  missionaries  to  the  cause  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, and  even  to  the  State,  were  so  valuable  that  they 
were  soon  permitted  to  resume  their  appropriate  labors. 
The  Jesuits  Schall,  Yerbtest,  Pereira,  and  others  are 
prominent  in  the  snbseqnent  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
ffiissioos  to  China,  and  the  snocessea  realised  were  large ; 
bat  the  eotrmce  of  other  orders  upon  this  work,  e.  g. 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciaeana,intiodiioed  an  element 
of  discord  among  the  missionaries  themselves  which 
iniFured  their  naefnlnesB  and  farraght  them  into  dis- 


favor with  the  ChiDcae  mleiiL  Incessant  persecationi 
followed,  extending  from  1722  to  1846,  which  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  traces  of  the  work  of  Ricci  and  hia 
colleagues.  See  the  art.  China  in  this  Cydopadia, 
See  Trigault,  De  Ckritt,  Exptd,  apud  SinoM  tx  Comm^ 
Rieei  (Augsburg,  1615, 4to) ;  Wertheim,  Pied,  in  Pletz's 
New  tkeoL  ZeUsehr.  (Vienna,  1838),  No.  8 ;  Schall,  Re- 
laiio  de  Initio  ei  Pragr.  Miseionis  jSoc.  Jeau  apud  Chi- 
nentea  (Ratisbon,  1672,  and  with  Notes  by  Mannsegg, 
Vienna,  1884) ;  Dn  Halde,  Dtacript.  de  VEmp.  de  la  Chine 
(Paris,  1786 ;  German,  with  Mosheim's  introd.,  Rostock, 
4  vols.  4to) ;  QutxUtr,  Bistory  of  China  (Canton,  1888; 
German  by  Bauer,  Quedlinb.  1886,  2  vols.;  and  with 
continuation  by  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1847) ;  Wittmann, 
Beniichhtii  d,  Kirche  in  ihren  Mietumtn  (Augsbuig, 
1841, 2  vols.) ;  Gtech,  d,  kathol  Miitumen  hit  auf  untere 
ZeU  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Hue,  Chinee.  Reich  (Leipsic,  1856, 
2  vols.).  Comp.  Gieseler,  Lehrh,  d,  Kirchengeadi.  Ill,  ii, 
658  sq. — ^Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  s.  v.  • 

Riooi,  Miohael  Angelo,  a  learned  Italian  eodesi- 
astic,  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1681,  and  died  in  1688.  He  was  skilled  in  math- 
ematical sciences,  and  published  at  Rome  (4to)  Exere^ 
taiio  Geomeirica,  which  was  reprinted  in  London,  and 
annexed  to  Mercator's  Logarithmotti^nia.  See  Landi, 
Bisi.  IM,  d'ltaHe;  Fabroni,  ViUe  Hal,  vol  il 

Ricci  (Lat  Ricius),  Paul,  was  a  convert  from  Ju- 
daism in  the  16th  centuri'.  For  a  time  he  was  professor 
at  Padua,  in  Italy,  when  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  ap- 
pointed him  as  his  physician.  Ricci  was  especially  fa- 
mous as  a  Cabalist,  and  translated  a  laige  portion  of  Jo- 
seph Gikatilla*s  cabalistic  work  entitled  n"l1it  *<*l7t9 
{The  Galea  o/*L»^A/),  which  he  dedicated  to  Maximilian, 
and  which  Reuchlin  used  very  largely.  Erasmus  was 
his  special  friend,  whom  he  also  defended  against  Ste- 
phen the  Presbyter,  who  had  attacked  the  Cabala,  as  can 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  dated  March  10, 1516 : 
"  Paulus  Riccius  sic  me  proximo  colloqnio  rapuit,  ut  mini 
quaedam  me  sitis  habeat  cum  homine  soepius  et  familiari- 
us  conserendi  sermones."  To  his  former  coreligionists  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  philosoph- 
ically. Living  in  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror 
of  the  European  nations,  he  used  his  influence  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  tho  Christians  against  their 
common  foe  by  publishing  his  In  Virukntam  Immania^ 
aimamque  Turearnm  Ralriem,  ad  Principea,  Magiatratua, 
Populoaque  Germania  (Augsburg,  1546).  Of  his  nu^ 
merous  writings  we  only  mention,  Statera  Prudendum, 
a  mystical  treatise  on  Moses,  the  Law,  Christ,  and  the 
Gospels  (s.  loc  1582) : — Opuacula  Varia  (printed  by  Burg- 
frank,  Pavia,  1510,  and  oft^n).  See  FUrst,  BibL  judaica, 
iii,  155;  Wolf,  J?t&/toM.  Bebr.  i,  966;  Jocher,  Gelehtien- 
Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Adams,  Biat,  of  the  Jewt,  i,  846;  Bayle, 
DicUonnaire,  a.  v.  *'  Riccio  f  Kalkar,  larael  u.  die  Kirche, 
p.  87;  Levita,  Maaaoreth  ha-Afataoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  9 ;  Griitz,  Geach.  d,  Juden,  ix,  193  sq. ;  Pick,  Miaaion 
among  the  Jewa,  in  the  Quar,  Rev,  (Gettysburg,  1876; 
reprinted  in  the  Jewiah  InteUigeneer,  Loud.,  Nov.  and 
Dec.,  1876),  p.  868.     (B.  P.) 

Riooi,  Etoipione,  bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  Jan.  9, 1741,  of 
parents  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 
He  was  early  brought  under  Jansenistic  influence,  and 
developed  the  tendencies  so  received  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  with  the  Florentine  Benedictinea 
In  1766  he  became  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  a  canon 
and  auditor  at  the  nunciature  of  Florence.  In  1775  he 
visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthronement  of 
pope  Pius  VI,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  court,  which  sought  in  vain  to  securo  hia 
adhesion.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became  vicar- 
general  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  capacity  he  intro- 
duced a  Jansenist  Catechism.  In  1780  he  was  made 
bishop.  In  connection  with  duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
he  now  attempted  to  carry  through  reforms  similar  to 
those  effected  by  Joseph  II  in  the  empire  of  Austria. 
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The  inquiries  institated  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
nonneries,  etc,  revealed  scandalous  irregularities  and 
crimes  against  morality  carried  to  even  unnatural 
lengths;  but  the  removal  of  Leopold  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  German  empire,  soon  after  the  S}*nod  of 
Pistoja  (q.v.)»  brought  the  reformatory  career  of  Ricci 
to  a  dose  by  depriving  him  of  his  protector.  The  op- 
position of  the  popnlace  caused  him  to  resign  his  bish- 
opric, and  the  papal  bull  Auctorem  Fidei  annulled  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  (Aug.  28, 1795).  He 
submitted  to  the  papal  decudon,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
1799,  was  subsequently  imprisoned  on  political  grounds, 
and  died  Jan.  27, 1810.  See  De  Potter,  Fte  de  Sc.  de  Riod 
(Brussels,  1825,  8  vols. ;  German,  Stuttg.  1826, 4  vols.). 
— Uerzog,  RecU-Encyklqp,  s.  v. 

Riccl,  Sebaatiano,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Belluno  in  1659.  At  the  age  of 
twelve'  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cervelli,  who  took  him 
to'Milah.  He  there  studied  under  Lisandrino,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Bologna.  Receiving  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  Ricci  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  to 
study  design.  He  remained  there  until  1694,  and  spent 
several  subsequent  years  in  travelling  through  Europe, 
leaving  his  pictures  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cities.  He  finally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1734.  The  paint- 
ings of  Ricci  are  noted  for  the  nobility  of  the  figures, 
grace  of  attitude,  correctness  of  design,  and  brilliancy 
of  coloring.  Nevertheless,  he  never  seemed  able  to  rid 
his  works  of  a  certain  disagreeable  mannerism.  Among 
those  in  Florence  are  a  St,  Ckarkt  and  St,  Gregory  Ceh' 
hrating  Mats;  at  the  Museum  of  Dresden,  an  Atceimon 
and  Christ  Giving  to  Peter  the  Keys  of  Paradise.  See 
Or\aji6i,  Abbeoedario ;  Idinzi,  Storta  Pittorica ;  Ticozzi, 
Diziofuu'io;  Bertoluzzi,  6'uu/a  dt  Parma.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generakf  b,v. 

Ricciarelll,  Danibub  (called  Daniel  of  VoUerrd), 
a  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom 
at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  in  1509.  He  studied  design 
under  Sodoma,  and  afterwards  under  Peruzzi  at  Siena. 
On  going  to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  and  assisted  his  master  in  adoming  the  Vatican 
and  other  buildings.  He  became  a  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  pope 
Paid  III,  and  continued  his  work  in  the  Vatican  aftier 
the  death  of  his  master  Pierino.  A  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Ricciarelli  was  due  to  Angelo,  who  often  furnish- 
ed designs  for  his  paintings  and  gave  him  valuable  ad- 
vice. The  Descent  from  t/te  Cross^  considered  one  of  the 
three  finest  paintings  in  Rome,  owes  much  of  its  renown 
to  the  assistance  which  Ricciarelli  received  from  his 
friend.  Were  this  his  only  work,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  Italian  masters,  but  many  of  his 
other  pictures  have  a  sad  lack  of  expression.  On  the 
death  of  Paul  HI,  Ricciarelli  lost  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  himself 
thenceforth  to  sculpture.  He  modelled  the  sciUptnres 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Flor- 
ence; and  while  engaged  upon  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  U  of  France,  he  died  suddenly,  in  1566.  In  the 
Louvre  is  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  Placed  in  the  Tomb,  at- 
tributed to  RicciarellL  Among  his  minor  paintings  are 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  Martyrdom  of  St,  CeciUa 
at  Florence ;  at  Dresden,  a  Holy  Family  (after  Michael 
Angelo);  and  in  the  Louvre,  Damd  Killing  Goliath, 
See Vasari,  Vile;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorioa;  Pistolesi,  i>e- 
tcrizione  di  Romeu — Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v. 

Riooio,  Domenico,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494.  After  receiving 
the  instractions  of  Giolfino,  he  went  to  Venice  to  study 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  He  decorated  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  and  at  Verona  left  many  cele- 
brated frescos.  He  died  in  1667.  Among  his  works  are 
Conversion  of  St,  Paul:  ^Marriage  ofSU  Catharine:^ 
RieturrectUm  ofLaiarus  :—The  Samaritan,  and  The  Res^ 
wrrtetionofChrist,   SeeBimA,Vited^iJlbutnPittori 


Venttif  Bennasuti,  Gvdda  di  FereMia.~Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Giniraky  s.  v. 

Riccio,  Felice,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Verona  in  1540.  A  pupil  of  his 
father,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Florence  under  Ja- 
copo  Ligozzi.  Here  he  acquired  an  entirely  different 
style  from  that  of  his  father.  His  Madonnas  have  much 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  he  excelled  in  portrait-painting. 
He  painted  many  small  pictures  upon  stone.  His  larger 
paintings  are  almost  innumerable ;  among  them  are  A  do^ 
ration  of  the  Magi: — Descentfrom  the  Cross: — St,  Lucia 
and  St,  Catharine: — a  colossal  St,  George^  and  a  fresco  on 
the  facade  of  a  house  at  Verona.  See  Ridolfi,  Viie  degli  II- 
lustri  Pittori  Veneti. — ^Hoefer,  Hour,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Riccioll,  GiovAiiSi  Battista,  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  and  was 
professor  of  philosophy,  theologj",  etc.,  at  Bologna  and 
Parma.  By  authority  of  his  superiors,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  astronomy,  that  he  might  confute  the  Copernican 
system,  which  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  A  Imagestum 
Novum  (1651,  2  vols.).  According  to  his  theory,  the 
sun,  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Satum  revolve  around  the 
earth ;  while  Mercuiy,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  satellites  of 
the  sun.  He  also  published  an  able  treatise  on  mathe- 
matical geography  and  hydrography  in  1661,  and  As- 
tronomia  Rrformata  in  1665.  He  died  in  1671.  See 
Fabroni,  Vita  Italorum  Doc,  Excel, ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
ddla  Letteraiura  Italiana, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Rioe,  Aaron,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  a  native 
of  Green  County,  Ky.  Of  his  eariy  history  and  his  con- 
version, little  is  known.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Louisville  Conference  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  was  long  esteemed  as  an  able  and  reputable 
minister.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1846. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conf  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1846. 

Rice,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Dec.  20, 1738.  He  began  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  went  to  New 
Jersey  College  in  1759,  becoming  a  member  of  the  junior 
class.  He  graduated  in  1761 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  Nov.,  1762 ;  and  was  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor  of  Hanover  Church,  Va.,  Dec., 
1763.  Giving  up  this  charge,  he  afterwards  preached 
for  about  ten  years  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  migrating 
to  Kentucky  in  Oct.,  1788,  where  he  labored  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Green  Comity,  but  did 
not  take  any  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Rice  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  one  of 
the  tmstees  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  fVom  1783  to  1787.  The*  following  is 
a  list  of  his  publications:  Essay  on  Baptism  (1789): — 
Lecture  on  Divine  Decrees  (1791) : — Slavery  Inconsistent 
with  Justice,  etc  (1793,  12mo)  .^An  Epistle  (1805)  :— 
Second  Epistle  (1808)  i— Letters  and  /Sermofu.— Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ill,  246. 

Rice,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  dergjrman,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  whence  he  was  elected 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  classical  masters  of  Christ's 
Hospital  in  1820;  vicar  of  Horley,  Surrey,  in  1827; 
head-master  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  1836;  and  died  in 
1853,  He  published  several  sermons:  On  Liturgies 
(Lond.  1820,  8vo):— (?n  the  Coronation  of  George  IV 
(ibid.  1821, 8vo) : — Two  Sermons  on  the  Romish  Church, 
etc  (ibid.  1829, 8 vo).  See  Lond,  Gent,  Mag,  March,  1853, 
p.  816.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth, 
8.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Rice,  Henry  Zieffler,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  the  son  of  Heniy  and  Elisabeth  (Leflier)  Rice,  and 
was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  June  25, 1795. 
His  early  educadon  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James 
Vance,  of  Kentucky,  who  took  young  Rice  for  some  years 
into  his  own  home.  After  spending  three  years  in 
Tnmaylvania  University,  Ky.,  he  waa  graduated  from 
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ihftt  uutitutton  in  the  daas  of  181S.  Haring  eariy  ex- 
perieneed  the  Rnewing  grace  of  God,  in  Yob  nxteenth 
rear  be  imited,  hy  a  public  profesaion  of  hia  faith,  with 
the  FRsbjterian  Church  at  Corydon,  Ind.  Immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  uniTerBity,  he  entered  the  theo- 
logical aeminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J^  whence  he  was 
regularly  graduated  in  three  years,  after  passing  throogh 
the  foD  course  of  study.  Ue  was  licensed  by  the  Prea- 
bytery  of  ^ew  Brunswick,  OcL  8, 1821,  and  was  ordain* 
«d  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  pxesbytery,  Oct.  2, 
1822.  After  his  ordination  he  spent  two  years  in  mis- 
aon  work  iu  new  portions  of  the  West,  and  then  return- 
ed to  New  Jersey,  where  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  at  Spottswood, 
sod  was  installed  in  September,  1825.  Here  he  labored 
faithfully  and  sncceasfully  about  eight  years,  until  he 
wss  released  by  hb  dassis,  April  16, 1834,  in  order  that 
he  might  accept  a  call  to  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa^  ot'er  which  latter  charge  he  was 
installed  in  May,  1834,  and  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death.  While  residing  in  Chaml>ersbuig,  he  be- 
came profoundly  interested  in  the  literary  and  theolog- 
ical institutions  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  lo- 
cated at  Meicenburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1836  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  an  agency  on  their  .behalf,  his 
pulpit  being  supplied,  meanwhile,  by  neighboring  min- 
ister For  a  considerable  time  he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg. 
After  his  removal  to  Merceisburg  he  studied  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  ao  thorougldy  mastered  it  as  to 
preach  occasionally  in  that  tongue  to  the  German  peo- 
ple in  his  vicinity,  to  their  great  delight  While  pios- 
ecntisg  the  above-mentioned  agency  with  great  ener- 
gy and  sncoeas,  be  was  stricken  down  by  fever,  and  died 
at  Cbambersbuiig,  May,  8, 1837.  Mr.  Rice  married,  in 
1821,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Dyke,  youngest  daughter  of 
MattbewVan  Dyke,of  Mapleton,  four  miles  from  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character 
and  {errent  piety.  She  died  June  9, 1837,  about  a 
month  sfter  her  husband.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  man  of  large 
culture  and  ci  extraordinary  piety,  energy,  and  influ- 
ence.   (W.P.a) 

Hiea,  John  H.  (l),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Shazon,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1800.  He  received  a 
good  academical  education,  studied  theology  in  Auburn 
Seminary,  X.  Y.,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1832,  and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  following  churches : 
Cambria.  N.  Y.;  BeamsviUe  and  Grimsby,  C  W.;  Rut- 
land, N.  Y. ;  Barton,  C.  W. ;  Grand  Haven,  Mich. ;  Gowan- 
da  and  Sheridan, N.Y.;  Wattsburgand W^ayne, Pa.;  Qy- 
mer,  N.  Y. ;  Middlebrook  and  Green,  Pa.  He  died  in  the 
laner  place,  June  21, 1858.  Mr.  Rice  was  at  one  time  an 
ageut  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful laborer  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  See  Wilson, 
PnA.  Hi$t.  A  tmanae,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
Dec  26, 1826.  He  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1839.  He  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Nov.  9, 1849, 
ordtined  deacon  Nov.  9, 1851,  and  elder  Nov.  20, 1858. 
He  contxnoed  in  active  service  until  1857,  when  he  lo- 
cated. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1863,  was  re- 
admitted into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Oct.  21,  1863, 
and  appointed  chaplain  of  Colonel  Shavers  regimenL 
He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  United  States  troops, 
March  25»  1864.  Por  many  years  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful minister,  an  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
Chureb,  and  a  bold  dispenser  of  truth.  See  Minutes  of 
A  mual  CcnfereneeSf  M,  £,  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  529. 

Rioe^  John  Holt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
28, 1777.  He  became  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Ya.,  in  Oetober,  1796,  and  on  Sept.  12, 1808,  was 
lieeosed  to  preach.  On  Sept.  29, 1804,  he  was  ordained 
and  inrtalled  pastor  of  the  church  at  Club  Creek,  still 


retaining  his  connection  with  the  college  until  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  when  he  resigned  his  tutorship  and 
removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Charlotte  County.  Here, 
his  salary  l>eing  insufficient,  he  also  opened  a  school, 
and  thus  continued  until  1812,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  Mason's  Hall,  Riclunond,  Ya.  In  May,  1816,  he  came 
to  New  York  as  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Viiginia  at  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty. He  afterwards  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
cand  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  often  sent 
again  as  a  delegate  from  his  presbytery.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  Sept.  26, 
1822,  as  well  as  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  on  Nov.  16  of  the 
same  year:  he  only  accepted  the  latter  and  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  He  entered  upon  his  professor- 
ship Jan.  1, 1824.  In  May,  1830,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  series  of  the  Murray 
Street  Lectures.  After  this  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined until  his  death,  Sept.  3, 1831.  Dr.  Rice  started, 
in  1815,  and  published  for  a  time  the  Christian  Monitor, 
the  first  weekly  religious  newspaper  which  appeared  in 
Richmond.  In  January,  1818,  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Virginia  Evangtlical  and  Literary  Mag- 
azine,  which  he  continued  till  1829.  His  other  writings 
are,  a  memoir  of  S.  Davies  and  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor; 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and 
pamphlets,  among  which  we  will  notice  his  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Considerations  on  Religion,  addressed 
to  James  Madison,  Esq.  (the  ex-president),  which,  after 
being  first  published  as  successive  articles  in  the  South- 
em  Religious  Tdegraph  in  1830,  appeared  in  a  small 
volume  in  1832.  See  Sprague,  ^mia^f  of  the  Amtr, 
Pulpit,  iv,  825. 

Rice,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  the 
son  of  Gabriel  and  Phebe  (Garrard)  Rice,  and  brother 
of  Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.D.  He  was  bom  in  Garrard 
County,  Ky.,  Sept  7, 1804,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion wholly  in  the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  Cither's  residence.  At  the  age  of  fourteeh  he  en- 
tered Centre  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  but,  after  staying 
a  short  time,  he  returned  home.  Subsequently  he  again 
entered  Centre  College  and  remained  two  years,  but  did 
not  graduate.  While  at  college  he  and  his  brother 
Nathan  wero  both  converted  during  a  glorious  revival 
which  occurred  in  Danville.  Soon  after,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
study  theology  under  Rev.  James  C.  Bames,  a  widely 
known  pastor  and  preacher  of  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time 
laboring  in  Mr.  Barnes's  and  neighboring  churohes.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  April  2, 
1827,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  so 
well  furnished  as  to  make  fuU  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
went  as  a  licentiate  to  Princeton  Theological  Semina- 
ry, where  he  studied  two  years,  1829-31.  While  a 
student  in  the  seminary  he  resided  at  Dutch  Neck, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Princeton,  and  statedly  sup- 
plied the  Cbnreh  at  that  place,  with  frequent  help  from 
his  brother  Nathan.  The  preaching  of  the  two  broth- 
ers made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of  Dutch 
Neck.  Many  were  hopefully  converted.  The  broth- 
era  were  regarded  with  strong  affection,  and  their  names 
are  held  in  tender  and  loving  remembrance  to  this  day 
among  the  people  of  the  region.  Having  returned  to 
Kentucky  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  the  semina- 
ry, Mr.  Rice  was  ordained  April  5, 1833,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ebenezer,  and  soon  became  widely  popular  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  years  1832-34  he  preached  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Millenburg,  Ky.,  and  from 
1884-35  at  MaysviUe,  Ky.  But,  alas!  the  hand  of  a 
fiital  pulmonary  disease  was  soon  laid  upon  the  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher.  After  aiding  his  brother  Na- 
than for  two  or  three  years  in  editing  a  religious  paper 
which  the  Utter  had  started,  he  felt  constrained  to  try 
a  milder  dimate,  and  went  to  Florida.  There,  from  Tal- 
lahassee as  a  centre,  he  travelled  much  in  Central  Flori- 
da, and  hia  soul  waa  aroused  at  sight  of  the  ignorance 
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of  the  people  and  their  destitution  of  Gospel  privileges. 
Although  sick,  he  must  preach ;  and  he  did  preach  until 
he  had  utterly  exhausted  his  remaining  strength.  He 
was  at  length  seised  with  a  high  congestive  fever,  and 
died  at  Quincy>  Fla^  Sept.  19, 1840.  He  was  a  bright 
and  shining  light.  His  abilities  were  extraoidinaiy. 
His  pulpit  gifts  were  highly  attractive.  His  spirit  was 
Christ-like,  tender,  loving,  full  of  seal.  Mr.  Rice  mar- 
ried, May  6, 1829,  Miss  Emily  Ciaig  Welsh,  of  Lincoln, 
Ky.,  and  at  his  death  left  only  one  child,  a  little  daugh- 
ter, who  still  survives  (1878).  Had  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  Mr.  Rice  would  unquestionably  have  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
American  pulpiL    (W.  P.S.) 

Rice,  Luther,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Northborough,  Mass.,  March  25, 1788,  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1810,  and  immediately  entered  the 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  foreign  missionary  Feb.  6, 1812,  and 
sailed  a  few  days  after  for  Calcutta;  but  hb  views  on 
baptism  having,  in  the  meantime,  undergone  a  change, 
he  Joined  the  Baptist  Church  on  his  arrival  there,  and 
came  back  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  waking  up 
the  Baptist  churches  to  an  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  the  chief  motor  of  the  formation  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  in  1814.  He  after- 
wards became  agent  of  the  Columbian  College,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  he  had  zealously  labored,  and 
with  which  he  remained  connected  nntil  his  death, 
Sept.  25,  1836.~Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Amer,  Puljpity 
vi,  602. 

Rioe,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
June  10,  1792.  in  Coventry,  R.  I.  His  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Freewill-Baptist  Church,  and  the  first 
sermon  he  heard  by  a  Methodist  minister  was  from  Rev. 
William  Jewett  Ho  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Lee,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  In  1819  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  continued  in  active  service  until  1854,  when,  worn 
down  with  labor,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation. 
Mr.  Rice  was  a  true  patriot,  an  example  of  simplicity, 
unmurmuring,  of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  which 
delighted  in  the  welfare  of  others.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21, 1864,  was 
very  happy,  a  fit  closing  of  such  a  life. — Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences^  M,  E,  Churchy  1864. 

Rioe,  Nathan  Le^a,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec  29, 1807 ; 
died  June  11, 1877.  To  procure  funds  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  an  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law,  he 
taught  a  school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  entered  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  the  fall  of 
182G,  and  during  a  part  of  his  course  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  department  After  remaining 
some  years,  without  graduating  he  entered  upon  thestudy 
of  theology,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery.  Feeling 
the  need  of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, where,  during  his  course,  he  became  known  for 
his  large  attainments  and  extraordinary  ability.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1888. 
The  more  effectually  to  counteract  the  efforts  at  prose- 
lyting by  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  that  place,  he 
established  an  academy  for  girls,  and  subsequently  one' 
for  boys,  and  also  founded  a  newspaper  called  the  Wes^ 
em  Protestant,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Prethtfterian  Ilerald  of  Louisville.  He  continued  in 
this  pastoral  relation  for  eight  years,  and  became,  in 
1841,  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.  While 
here  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  president  of  Bethany  College,  Va.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.  The  debate  was  held  in  Lexington, 
Ky.    The  moderators  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 


eminent  lawyers  of  the  state,  among  whom  was  Henry 
day.  This  discussion  created  a  wide  and  intense  in- 
terest throughout  the  country,  and  brought  out  the  full 
power  of  Dr.  Rice  as  a  disputant,  and  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  p<demic  of  the  age. 
The  debate  was  written  out  by  the  disputants  and  pub- 
lished in  A  large  octavo  volume,  which  was  extenrively 
drcnlated.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Rice  received  a  call  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  as  its  pastor  in  1844.  He  was  in- 
stalled June  12, 1845.  He  was  in  labors  more  abun- 
dant, and  in  connection  with  his  work  as  pastor  be  wrote 
several  volumes,  taught  classes  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  held  a  debate  with  the  now  archbishop  Pur- 
cell  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  published  in  a  volume, 
also  a  debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pingree  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  of  that  city.  Calls  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter,  so  extensive  had  become  his  fame.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Presbjrterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  waa 
installed  Oct.  9  of  the  same  year.  He  edited,  besidea 
his  other  labors,  the  St,  Louis  Presb^erianf  and  pub- 
lished several  books.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Nashville,  Teim.,  in  1855,  he  was  elected 
moderator.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  IlL  The  Church  was 
small  and  weak,  but  under  his  labors  it  grew  strong  and 
flourishing.  While  there  he  edited  the  Presbyterum 
Expositor,  In  May,  1859,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theology  in  the  North-west  Thecdogical  Semina- 
ry at  Chicago,  which  duties  he  performed  in  addition 
to  pastoral  woric  In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  deceased.  Here  bis  labors  proved 
too  great  for  his  strength,  and  he  sought  release  in  1867, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Af- 
ter resting  a  year,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Westminster  College,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until 
1874,  when  he  yiras  elected  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  Here  he  performed  his  last  earthly  labors; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1877,  having  become 
greatly  impaired  in  health,  he  sought  retirement  and 
rest  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  where  within  the  brief  space  of  one  month, 
with  a  mind  full  of  peace  and  holy  joy,  he  died  June  11. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Rioe,  Phineas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1786.  Having 
been  converted  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
soon  called  to  publicly  exercise  his  gifts.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807, 
and  was  sent  to  labor  as  junior  preacher  on  the  Gran- 
ville Circuit.  The  minbtry  of  Dr.  Rice  extended  over 
a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  and  each  year  during  all  that 
long  period  he  was  returned  effective,  and  received  reg- 
ularly his  appointment.  He  labored  on  circuits  sixteen 
years,  in  stations  eleven,  and  in  the  presiding  elder's  of- 
fice twenty-eight  years,  excepting  the  last  year,  which 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  ever}*  General  Conference  from  1820  to  1856, 
inclusive.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  marked  man  in  ev- 
ery respect.  His  piety  was  deep,  fervent,  and  abiding, 
and  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  Scrupulonsly 
punctual,  industrious,  and  self-sacrifidng,  he  was  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  true  friend.  He  had  a  natural  vein  of 
pleasantry,  and  his  conceptions  were  not  unfreqnently 
quaint,  and  quaintly  expressed.  Even  when  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  times  a  facetious  remark,  evidently  unpremedi- 
tated, would  cause  his  hearers  to  smile.  These  smiles 
were  not  seldom  suddenly  followed  by  tears  as  the 
preacher  passed  from  one  phase  of  his  subject  to  anoth- 
er. His  pathos  and  tenderness  were  strangely  blended 
with  his  wit  and  humor;  and  if  one  could  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  less  of  the  latter  qualitiiM>  it  waa 
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nevertbelcM  evident  fhst  tlien  was  in  them  no  bttter> 
nesB,  no  hanhneM,  no  undue  aeverity.  As  an  expound- 
er of  eedesiaatical  law  and  an  administrator  of  the  di»> 
ciplijie  Dr.  Rioe  bad  few  equals.  During  the  last  months 
of  bis  life  he  aull^red  greatly  but  patiently,  and  calm- 
ly euntemplated  the  approach  of  death,  which  came 
Dec.  4,  1861.  See  Jiimttet  of  the  Cam/ertrnxi,  Meth. 
4»K.  CAnrcA,  1862,  p.  7a 

Rice,  VTilliam  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  July  15, 1827.  His  early 
edacation  was  thorough;  his  collegiate  studies  were 
pursued  in  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  Hanover  College, 
iDd.  He  spent  one  year  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1858, 
and  ordained  the  same  year  by  Yincennes  Presbytery, 
and  preached  as  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Rock- 
port,  Ind.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Texas,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  heahh  by  a  wanner  climate.  While  there 
be  preached  for  the  churches  at  Palestine  and  Mound 
Prairie,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Presbytery. 
In  1858  he  resigned  his  charge,  went  to  Alabama,  and 
fioally,  in  1859,  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  died.  Sept 
27, 1859.  Mr.  Bice  had  a  mind  that  was  dear  and  pen- 
etrating, and  his  pceachtng  powers  were  excellent  See 
Wi]soo,/'y«6.irijt^/iiuiiiac,1861,p.l06.    (J.L.S.) 

Rich,  dancUtiB  James,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was 
bom  March  28, 1787.  His  researches  as  a  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  Orieatal  countries  were  patient  and  protracted, 
and,  thoDgh  not  able  to  aink  his  shafts  as  deep  as  Lay- 
ard  and  other  modem  explorers,  his  labors  are  equally 
worthy  of  regard.  Even  as  scientists  have  been  sup- 
planted by  after-discoveries,  so  the  time  may  come  when 
Wilkinson  and  Layaid,  and  Schliemann  and  Cesnola, 
may  be  outdcme  by  future  explorers.  The  works  of  Bich 
are  entitled,  Mhnoires  tur  les  RumeM  de  Babylon  (1812) : 
—Namtwe  of  a  Residence  in  Koordiiicm  (1836).  He 
died  Oct  5^1821.     (W.P.S.) 

Rich, Edmiind,  St,  (French  Satnt-Edme),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
about  1190.  Having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  graduated 
in  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  lectured  there 
for  some  time  on  Scripture.  He  taught  philosophy  at 
Oxford  Irom  1219  to  1226,  enjoying  also  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury.  On  April  2, 1234,  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bUbop  of  Canterbury,  enforcing  discipline,  by  authority 
given  by  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  clergy 
aad  others.  Pope  Gregory  IX  appointing  Italians  to 
vacancies^  Bdmund  deemed  this  an  abuse  of  the  papal 
power,  and,  about  1239,  retired  to  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny,  in  France.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he 
went  to  Soissy,  in  Champagne,  where  be  died.  He  was 
canonized  in  1246  by  Innocent  IV.  Among  his  works 
are,  CoaarlteiMma,  in  thirty-six  canons,  found  in  Labb^*s 
edition  of  the  Councils: — Speculum  Ecclesiee,  in  voL  iii 
of  BUblioikeea  PatrunL  A  manuscript  Life  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, by  his  brother  Robert^  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library;  another  by  Bertrand,  his  secretary,  was 
published  in  liart^ne*s  Thesaurus  Anecdnforum.  Sec 
Ajfpletons'  CydoptB^a,  s.  v. 

Rich,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Mcthodtiit  Episcopal 
Churchy  South,  waa  bora  in  Davie  County,  N.  C,  Oct. 
10, 1815.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1837,  he  was 
licmsed  to  preach  in  1839,  and  was  received  into  the 
Nonh  Carolina  Conference  in  1840.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life  he  filled 
many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  the  con- 
ference with  great  acceptability.  At  the  conference  of 
1850  he  was  superannuated,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1851,  be 
died.  Hb  distinguishing  traits  were  clearness  and  pen- 
etration of  thought,  childlike  simplicity,  and  unaffected 
piety.— Jftmilea  of  Atmual  Copf  if.  E,  Church,  South, 
1851,  p.  345. 

Rich,  Obadlah,  an  American  bibliopole,  was  bora 
in  1788.  ^  He  pnUisbed  several  works  bearing  on  bibli- 
ogmpfay,'  but  that  for  which  he  was  moat  diatingniahed 


waa  the  BOUoth&xi  Amerieana  Nova,    He  died  Jan. 
20,1850.    (W.P.&) 

Richard  or  Abmagh— whose  real  name  was  Fitt^ 
Ra^h,  and  whose  historical  name  is  Armaehttnus^\r»B 
bora  in  Devonshire,  England,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Dundalk,  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
—first  at  University  and  then  at  Baliol  College.  He 
graduated  as  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1888  was  com- 
missary-general of  that  university.  His  first  Church 
promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Church  of 
Lincoln,  July,  1384;  he  was  next  made  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  in  1336 ;  and  dean  of  Lichfield,  April,  1837.  At 
Oxford  he  opposed  the  affectation  and  irregularities  of 
the  mendicant  friars.  In  1347  he  was  advanced  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  atill  continued  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  friars,  who  became  so  incensed  at  his  ex- 
posure of  them  that  they  had  him  cited  before  Innocent 
VI  at  Avignon,  where  he  defended  his  opinions  with 
great  firmness,  but  was  decided  against  by  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Nov.  16, 1360,  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  poison.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  sound  judgment,  Perha{Mi  his  beat  pane- 
gyric is  his  being  ranked,  by  some  Catholic  writers, 
among  heretics.  He  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  translated 
the  New  Test.,  by  Fox,  the  whole  Bible,  into  Irish.  His 
published  works  are,  Defensio  Curaiorum  adversus  Frw 
tres  MendicaMtes  (Paris,  1496)  x-^Sermones  Quaiuor  ad 
Crucem  (Lond.  1612). 

Richard  of  Burt,  an  English  prelate,  was  bora  at 
St. Edmundsbury,  Suffolk,  in  1281.  His  family  name  was 
Richard  A  ngervUle,  or  A  ngarvUle,  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  III).  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
pope,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Durham  in  1333.  He  was  made  high 
chancellor  of  England  in  1334 ;  treasurer  of  England  in 
1336 ;  co-ambassador  to  France  twice  in  1388.  He  died 
in  1345.  Richard  was  a  man  of  great  emdition,  for  his 
day,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great 
coUector  of  books,  which  he  devised  to  a  company  of 
scholars  at  Oxford,  and  which  were  deposited  in  a  hall 
once  occupying  the  site  of  Durham  (now  Trinity)  Col- 
lege. For  an  estimate  of  his  character,  see  Jortin,  i?e- 
marks  on  Ecdes.  Hist,  ii,  394.  His  Philobibhn  de  A  more 
Librorum  (Cologne,  1473, 4to)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond.  1832,  8vo) ;  the  American  edition  was  col- 
lated and  corrected,  with  notes,  by  Samuel  Hand  (Al- 
bany, 1861, 12mo  and  8vo).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Richard  of  Cibkncester  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, in  Gloucestershire,  England) — in  Latin  Ricardus 
Corinensis  —  was  bora  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  circum- 
stancea.  In  1350  he  entered  the  Benedicdne  monasterv 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Monk  of  Westminster"),  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities.  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  studies  Bichard  is  said  to  have 
visited  numerous  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1391  he  ob- 
tained a  license  from  bis  abbot  to  visit  Bome.  He  died 
in  1401  or  1402.  The  work  to  which  he  owes  his  celeb- 
rity is  his  />e  Situ  Britannim,  a  treatise  on  the  ancient 
state  of  Great  Britain.  This  work  was  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bertram,  professor  of  English  at  Co})eu- 
hagen  (1747),  who  sent  a  transcript  of  it,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  map,  to  Dr.  Stukely,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian. From  this  transcript  Dr.  Stukely  published 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  with  the  itinerary  (1757,  4to; 
London,  1809)  i—I/istoria  ah  J/enffitta  ad  Annum  1348 : 
— Tractatus  super  Symbolum  Afajus  et  Minus: — and 
Liber  de  Officiis  Ecdesiasticis, — Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  v.;  Chantbers^s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Richard  of  Devizks  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  in  the  12th  century,  who 
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wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
1^1189-92:  Chromcon  Ricardi  DwUUnuU  de  Rdnu 
Gtttis  Ricardi  Primi  Regis  Anglia  (Lond.  1888, 8vo)  :— 
alao  Richard  of  Cirencester'a  DucripUon  of  BritaUif 
translated  and  edited  by  J.  Giles  (Lond.  1841, 8ro) : — 
ChromckM  of  the  Cnuades  (1848,  sm.  8vo).  See  Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  etc;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
AtUhortf  8.  V. 

Richard  of  Hexham  was  the  first  prior  of  his 
house  before  1188.  He  compiled  a  short  history  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Hexham.  Tanner  also  attributes 
to  him — probably  on  slender  foundation — a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  s.  v. 

Richard  of  St.  Victob,  a  celebrated  mystic  and 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  concerning  whose  life  but 
little  is  known.  He  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Sl 
Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Hugo  (q.  v.).  He  was  made  sub-prior  of  the 
abbey  in  1159  and  prior  in  1162,  and  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity contended  persistently  against  the  bad  adminis- 
tration and  the  unedifying  life  of  the  abbot  Enrisius, 
nntil  he  effected  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  his  of- 
fice. Nothing  further  has  been  handed  down  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  save  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  died  in  1178.  A  number 
of  writings  from  his  hand  have  been  preserved,  di\-ided, 
as  respects  character,  into  exegctical,  ethical,  dogmati- 
cal, and  mystical,  or  contemplative,  works.  As  the  ex- 
egesis is  little  more  than  mystical  allegory,  the  works 
in  which  it  is  contained  possess  simply  historical  value; 
but  those  which  deal  with  other  subjects  have  much 
higher  merit,  though  the  mystical  element  is  every- 
where apparent.  Of  his  ethical  works,  mention  is  made 
of  his  tracts,  De  Statu  Inierioris  Hominit : — De  Erudi- 
tione  Jnteriorit  I/omims: — De  Extenmnatione  Mali  d 
Promotione  Boni: — De  Differentia  Peccati  Mortali$  et 
VeniaUs.  Of  his  dogmatic  writings  the  following  are 
prominent,  De  Verbo  Incamato^  where,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  sin  is  praised  as  ftlix  adpOf  because  it  ne- 
cessitated the  incarnation  of  Christ: — two  books,  De 
Emmanuele,  against  the  Jews : — and,  very  particularly, 
six  books,  De  Trinitate,  with  which  compare  De  Tribus 
Appropriatit  Personia  in  Trinitate.  In  these  works  the 
author  appears  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  dialecticians 
and  experienced  psychologists  of  his  time.  Like  his 
master  Hugo,  he  aims  to  unite  knowledge  and  faith, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism.  He  acknowledges  the 
right  of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  insists  that  for  the 
Christian  thinker  faith  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  of 
knowledge.  This  principle  governs  him  in  the  work 
on  the  Trinity,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
product  of  his  mind.  He  first  shows  that  reason  proves 
the  existence  of  but  one  supreme  substance,  which  is 
God.  An  examination  of  the  divine  attributes  follows, 
particularly  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  argued 
that  in  their  perfection  they  can  belong  only  to  the  one 
Absolute  Being.  The  idea  of  love  is  then  introduced, 
in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  As  love,  like  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
must  be  perfect,  it  implies  necessarily  a  plurality  of 
Persons.  Abstract  love  (amor')  cannot  become  concrete 
(caritai)  without  an  object  upon  which  it  may  fasten. 
The  Supreme  Love  can  only  he  expended  on  a  Supreme 
Object;  and  as  it  is  eternal,  its  object  must  be  so  like- 
wise. But  as  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  allow  so- 
ciety in  love,  these  two  Persons,  who  love  each  other, 
desire  a  third  Person  whom  they  may  love  with  equal 
fervor.  As  there  can  be  no  inequality  in  the  divine 
nature,  these  Persons  differ  simply  in  their  origin — one 
being  self-originated,  and  the  others  deriving  their  or- 
igin from  him,  though  in  an  eternal  sense.  In  his  mys- 
tical writings  Richard  appears  as  the  first  to  undertake 


a  scientific  theory  of  cootemplation,  on  which  aoooonfc 
he  bore  the  name  of  Magmu  ConiempUttor.  He  begins 
with  a  sober  psychologiod  analysis,  by  which  he  shows 
that  reason  {ratio)  and  inclination  or  will  (affedio)  are 
the  fundamental  powers,  and  that  they  are  aided,  the 
former  by  the  imagination,  the  latter  by  the  senses. 
Reason  needs  to  perceive  the  forms  of  visible  things  be- 
fore it  can  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invisible^ 
and  the  will  needs  sensual  objects  in  order  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  The  human  spirit  is  the  reflection 
of  the  divine,  and  the  recognition  of  self  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  heart  are  necessary  to  an  apprehension  of 
God,  though  even  then  supernatural  help  and  revelation 
are  needed.  The  highest  aim  of  contemplation  can  only 
be  realized  **  per  mentis  excessum,"  caused  by  the  direct 
operation  of  grace,  or  brought  about  by  practice,  and 
consisting  in  a  widening  (dilatatio)  of  the  spirit  to 
greater  keenness  and  comprehension,  in  an  elevation 
(sublevatio)  by  which  it  is  exalted  above  itself,  but  re- 
tains its  consciousness  of  external  things,  or  in  an  alien- 
ation or  transport  (aliemxtio)  in  which  such  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  a  trance -like  state  ensues,  in  which 
present  and  future  are  seen  in  visions.  This  entire 
process  of  contemplation  rests  on  the  idea  of  love  to  God, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  God.  Tliere  is 
no  hint  of  an  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being.  The 
influence  of  this  theory  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  scholastics  to  rate  the  objects 
of  contemplation  above  those  of  dialectics  from  this 
time,  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  reproduction  of 
the  theory  itself  in  the  writings  of  Bonaventnra  and  in 
the  mysticism  of  Gerson.  With  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
the  glor}'  of  that  school  came  to  an  end.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1528;  reprinted 
at  Lyons  in  1534;  at  Cologne  in  1621.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Rouen  (1650,  fol.).  Concerning  the  MSS. 
of  nnprinted  works,  see  the  Hid.  Lit.  de  la  France^  xiii, 
486.  See  Schmid,  Mydiciemua  d.  MittelaUert  (Jena, 
1824),  p.  808  sq.;  Engelhard,  R.  von  St.  Vidor  u.  Jolu 
Ruy$br6ck  (Erhingen,  1888) ;  liebner,  R.  a  Sto,  V.  de 
ContempL  Dodrina  (Gott.  1887  and  1839,  4to),  pt  i,  ii; 
Helfferich,  ChridL  Myttik  (Gotha,  1842),  ii,  378  sq. ; 
Noack,  ChridL  Mydik  (Kdnigsb.  1858),  i, 91  sq.;  Baur, 
ChridL  Lehre  v.  d,  Dreiemigkeit,  ii,  521  sq. — Herzog, 
Real-Encpklop.  s.  v. 

Richard  I,  king  of  England,  sumamed  CcEtm  dr 
Lion,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II  by  his  queen, 
Eleanor.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  September,  1 157. 
In  the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  entered  into  Jan.  6, 1169, 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII  of  France,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  over 
to  Richard,  and  that  he  should  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
king  of  France;  also,  that  he  should  marry  Adelais, 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis.  In  1173  Richard  joined 
his  mother  and  his  brothers  Henr>'  and  Geoflrey  in  their 
rebellion  against  the  king.  The  rebels  submitted  in 
September,  1174,  when  two  castles  in  Poitou  were  allot- 
ted to  Richard.  In  1183  a  second  family  feud  broke  oat 
in  consequence  of  Richard  refusing  to  do  homage  to  his 
elder  brother,  Henr}*,  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  la 
this  war  his  father  sided  with  Richard  against  Henry 
and  Geoffrey.  It  was  ended  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  when  Richard,  actuated  probably  by  jealousy  of 
his  youngest  brother,  John,  declared  himself  the  liege« 
man  of  France  for  his  possessions  in  that  conntr^*.  This 
step  led  to  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  Richard  fought  against  his 
father.  The  balance  of  success  being  decidedly  with 
France,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  this  fact  was  about 
to  be  executed,  when,  by  the  death  of  Henry  II,  on  July 
6, 1189,  Richard  became  king  of  England.  He  landed 
in  his  own  country  on  Aug.  15, 1 189,  and  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Sept.  8  following.  In  the  hope 
of  gaining  salvation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  following 
the  occupation  which  he  loved  best,  he  now  set  out  with 
an  army  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  then  about  to  leav« 
Enrope.    He  united  his  forces  to  those  of  France  on  the 
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fiaita  orTfnliv,  aod  the  two  uintn  (amnbniDg  id  tU 
100,000  ate)  marched  togetbei  ■«  br  u  Lyons,  where 
Ibrj  ifpinud,  mi  procMded  by  different  ronla  lo 
UonDi,  where  ihej  igain  meL  Here  Rieherd  be- 
OMbed  bu  nephew  ArUiur  lt>  the  inbat  dmnghter  of 
Tumd,  king  of  ^ilr,  with  whom  he  Tanned  ■  doM 
lUiance.  The  Siciliu  throne  wu  at  that  time  cUimed 
bj  Ibe  empeTDT  Ileniy  VI ;  and  the  «lli«Dc«  with  T«n- 
cnd,  fism  Ihii  niue,  allenrarda  turned  out  a  very  nn- 
tockr  ODc  tor  RicbanL  Having  KtlJed  a  difference 
*h>ch  now  aroM  between  him  and  Philip  mpeclin^  hi* 
oM  BigagRuait  to  Philip'*  nater  Adelaia,  the  EnglUh 
bag,  oa  April  7, 1191,  aailed  from  Meaaina  for  Cyprui, 
carrying  along  with  him  Berengaiia,  daughter  of  Smn- 
cbo  VI.  king  of  Navarre.  He  had  GJlen  in  lore  with 
tbii  pnnH,  anil  he  mairied  her  in  the  island  of  Cy~ 
jmiL,  where  he  baited  on  his  way  lo  Palestine.  But 
rns  km  did  not  nuke  him  forget  bis  farorite  psstime 
of  war:  he  attacked  and  dethroned  Isaac  of  Cypms,  al- 
leging that  be  bad  nt-uaed  the  crewa  of  aome  English 
ships  which  had  been  thrown  on  his  coasts.  Having 
then  pnaented  the  iJUnd  U  Gay  of  Losignan,  he  set 
sulon  Jane4,tl91,Bndon  the  lOch  of  tbe  same  month 
he  rrached  ttie  camp  of  ifae  Crussders,  then  anembled 
before  tfie  fprtms  of  Acre.  The  prodigiea  of  peiwnal 
Takv  which  be  perfotoied  in  the  Holy  I^ad  have  made 
the  DBme  of  Bichard  the  Lim-bearted  more  famoos  in 
nmancc  than  it  is  in  bistoi?'.  The  man  was  Ibe  art- 
tiin  and  impenonation  of  bis  age,  and  the  reader  who 
lolkiwi  his  csieer  may  perhaps  be  more  interested  than 
be  would  be  by  tlie  Ures  of  gmter  men,  or  by  the  his- 
My  of  a  mnm  important  period.  On  Oct.  9, 1192,  be 
let  oat  m  his  ntuin  to  England.  After  some  wander- 
ingi  and  sdveDtures,  he  became  the  captive  of  the  era- 
pern  Henry  TI,  who  shot  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the 
TtidL    John,  meanwhile,  ruled  in  England,  and  he  and 


Cuth  otnematdgai,  the  FriMn  of  Elng  Bkhard. 


PhiBp  of  Fraoee  bad  gmd  nanui*  for  irishlng  that 
Richard  aboald  never  retam  to  his  kingdom.  He  dit- 
)p(ninted  them ;  not,  howerer,  imCil  he  had  paid  a 
beavy  ransom,  and  even,  it  is  ssid,  agreed  to  hold  hia 
kiof^m  as  aSef  of  the  empire.  On  Uanh  18,  IIM, 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  England.  His  brother 
John,  who  had  bcIhI  so  treacherously  towards  him,  he 
"'ynanim^^nt'y  forgave,  bat  with  Philip  of  France  he 
CDoM  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  war.  In  the 
noust  which  fidlowed  he  was  generally  riclorious,  but 
in  the  end  it  pnived  fatal  to  himself.  He  was  killed  by 
SB  amtw  shot  from  the  castl*  of  Chaluz,  wbich  he  was 
boifgiiig,  on  March  26, 1199.  If  Bichaid  hadthe  vices 
of  SD  omcrupalous  man,  be  bad  st  least  the  virtues  of  a 
biave  Bok&T.  See  Stubba,  CKronid/i  and  MemoriaU 
of  Rickari  /,  from  a  SIS.  in  the  Ubrary  of  Corpus 
Cbiisil  College  (ISM).— CAoaiien'sfacyf^.  a.  v.    See 


Rlcturd.  ChaxUa  Lonis,  a  French  eccleaiastic, 
'u  botn  at  Blainvitle  sur  I'Ean,  Lorraine,  in  April, 
ini.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Ibe  Dominican 
anTmt  at  BUinville,  and  took  the  vowa  of  that  order 
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at  Mancy.  He  langht  theology  at  Paris,  iiu  m*d«  doo- 
tor,  and  in  various  ways  showed  himself  the  champion 
of  his  sect.  In  1778  he  was  obliged  to  ntire  to  Flan- 
in  consequence  of  the  pan  be  had  taken  in  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  marriage  of  a  converted  Jew. 
When  the  Revolution  occurred,  be  went  into  Belgium, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  second  French  invasion,  in  1791, 
was  living  at  Mona.  On  account  of  bis  great  age  be 
was  unable  to  flee,  and,  though  he  remained  some  time 
io  concealment,  was  at  last  discoveied,  brought  before  a 
military  commission,  and  aentencetl  to  be  shot.  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  Aug.  16, 1794.  His  crime  was 
that  of  publishing,  before  the  entrance  of  the  French,  a 
tiealise  entitled  Farotliit  dti  Jui/t  gut  onl  Crucifii 
Jint-Ckriit  ava  la  Franfaa  jui  out  Exicvti  Irur  Roi 
jns,  1794,  8vo);  and  not,  as  Batbier  pretends,  one 
iLled  Dtt  DroiU  de  la  Maium  dA  ulrieke  nr  la  Bit- 
giqat  (ibid.  1794,  8vo).  The  works  of  father  Bichard 
arenumeroas;  among  them  are, />i>Krfafumnir  la  j'oi- 
jaiion  <Ju  Corps  rt  einfrMatim  dri  Maiiom  par  la 
Dimemi  (1746,  8vo):— ftttitDfisjHS  Sacrit,  etc.  (Paris, 
1760,  fi  vols.  foL) :  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Be\-- 
eral  other  Dominicans;  (he  supplement  bears  his  name 
and  that  of  Giraudj  a  new  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  appeared  eailv  in  the  present  century  (ibid. 
1S21-37, 29  vobi.  8vo)  -.—Ezamai  da  LibelU  Milvli  Hit- 
toire  de  rFlabliMiamI  dti  Moian  iftndianU  (Avignon, 
1767, 12mo) : — Anal^  da  CtmdUt  Gmirauz  a  Porii- 
eulitrt  (Paris,  1772-77,  b  vols.  4lo');—la  Nature  n 
Cotitrailt  amc  la  Rtligim  tt  la  Raivm  (ibid.  1773, 8vo) ! 
—Atmala  de  la  Chaiil*  tt  de  la  Bienfauaact  Ckrt- 
liermt  (ibid.  1785,2  vols.  12mo):—rD/rairecieArroHr(&s 
Ombra,  etc  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1776, 12mo)  ■^Hfrmont 
(PsrLi,  1789,  4  vol*.  I^mo).  lie  also  wrote  many  trea- 
tises and  brochures,  all  relative  to  the  civil  oath  required 
of  the  priests  and  the  Revolution,  See  Guillon,  Let 
ifarlfri  dt  la  Ftn;  Carron,  Lei  Confrueurt  de  la  Foi, 
ToL  Iv,  Ami  dt  Ui  Religiim,  1822,  vol  xjtx;  Kolia  in 
voL  i  of  the  new  edition  of  the  IlibtiolAique  Sacrit^ 
Hoefer,  A'onf.  Biog.  Ginirali,  s.  v. 

Rlchaxd,  Jeon-PleiTO,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Belfort,  Feb.  7, 1743.  In  1760  he  wa*  admitted 
to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  on  it*  dissoluUon  he  went 
to  Lorraine,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of 
the  nephew  of  the  prince-bishop.  About  1786  he  re- 
turned to  Fnnce,  and  preached  in  Paris,  but  did  not 
take  the  oath.  In  IBOe  he  became  canoo  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  29,  1820.  His  Semvim  were 
published  in  1822  (Paris,  4  vols.  ISmo).  See  Z.'.lni  de 
la  Rdi/pon,  xutiv,  66,  77.— Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gini- 

Richaidot,  FrHti9ola,  a  French  prelate,  ivss  bom 
in  1S07  at  Morey-Villc-figlise,  Frsncbe-Comtc.  While 
very  young  he  joined  the  Order  of  Augustincs  at  Cham p- 
litte,  and  was  sent  in  1629  to  Toumay  to  teach  theology. 
He  al^rwards  tsught  in  Psria.  During  his  visit  lo  It- 
aly, which  occurred  a  little  later,  he  ubtain«l  from  the 
pope  a  release  from  the  rows  of  his  order,  with  permis- 
sion to  wear  the  aecular  dress,  lie  was  made  canon  of 
Besanfon,  and  in  this  capacity  rendered  such  elficient 
service  to  his  bishop  that  he  was  made  suffragsn,  with 
the  lids  of  bishop  of  Nicopolii,  On  Nov.  11,  IMl,  he 
was  installed  bishop  of  Arras,  but  bad  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  the  see  when  he  obtained  from  Philip  II 
the  creation  of  the  University  of  DouaL  He  founded 
this  institution  in  1562,  and  taught  (here  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  aa- 
listed  at  the  provincial  Council  of  Cambrai  in  1565.  and 
held  several  synods.  At  the  taking  of  Ualincs  by  (he 
duke  of  Alba  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  regained  his 
liberty  a  month  after.  He  died  at  Arras  July  i6, 1574. 
Of  his  writings  we  have,  Orrfonfurncej  Bynodalei  (Ant- 
werp, l.'ies.  4lo):— rrotf*  de  Conlrorerie,  Sermoui,  trana- 
laled  into  Latin  by  Francois  (Schott,  160S,  8vo)  -.—L'lo. 
tlitulion  da  Patteari  (Arras,  1564.  evo):  — Oraiiom 
Fumbrtt,  of  Isabella  of  France,  wife  of  Philip  II.    His 
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works  are  all  remarkable  for  great  eniditioiu  See  Sta- 
pletoD,  Orauon  Fumbre  de  Rioketrdot,  in  his  (Euvret 
(1620,  4  vols,  fol);  Yal^re  Andr^  BUd.  Beigka;  Ga- 
set,  Jlitt,  EocUa.  des  Pay^BaM;  Gailia  Chrittitma,  voL 
iii;  Dom  Berthod,  Fee  AfSS.  de  Fr,  RuAardotf  in  the 
Mimoirei  de  la  SoeUU  Royale  dArrat,  p.  I70.*-Hoefer, 
Nauv.  Biog,  GMraU,  a.  v. 

Richardot,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Arras  in  the  16th  century.  His  father  sent  him  to  the 
best  schoob  in  Spain,  and  his  precocity  attracting  the 
attention  of  Philip  II,  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
aouncil  of  that  monarch.  While  in  Flanders,  somewhat 
later,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Clement  VIII,  and  re- 
ceived in  1602  the  bishopric  of  Arras.  He  was  after- 
wards prior  of  Morteai%  and  in  1610  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Gambrai,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
Feb.  28, 1614.  See  Le  Carpentier,  But.  de  Cambrai  et 
du  Cambretie, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraJkf  s.  v. 

Richards,  Slias  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Jane  Ellis  Jones 
Richards,  and  was  bom  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  14, 1818.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  his  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  prepared'for  college  at  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Xew  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton in  1834.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age  united  with 
the  Brick  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After 
leaving  college  he  spent  one  year  in  teaching  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  1835  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  passed 
through  a  full  oouzse  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1838,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  presbytery,  tine  tihdo^  in  New  York  city 
in  the  same  year.  For  one  year  (183d-40)  Mr.  Rich- 
ards preached  as  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  From  1840  to  1842  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  from  1842  to  1846  he  was  pastor  of  the  W^est- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
On  Oct.  14, 1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.  Here  he  really 
began  the  best  and  greatest  work  of  his  life—a  worik 
which  was  prosecuted  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  persever- 
ance to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiabiUty  of  character,  yet  was 
endowed  with  unusual  tenacity  of  purpose.  As  a  schol- 
ar, he  was  far  above  the  average  of  his  profession.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  pleasing,  attractive,  persuasive,  log- 
ical, and  thoroughly  evangelical.  As  a  pastor,  he  was 
faithful,  kind,  and  dignified.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  lovely  and  beloved,  and  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards was  twice  married :  the  first  time  to  Miss  Emily 
Theresa  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  the  second  time  to 
Elizabeth  F.  Smith,  of  Reading,  Pa.  After  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  active  and  earnest  pastoral  labors 
in  Reading,  he  was  attacked  by  that  frightful  malady 
known  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and,  after 
much  suffering,  departed  to  be  with  Christ,  March  25, 
1872.  His  last  utterance  was,  ''My  faith  is  in  Christ." 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  George,  D.D.,  aif  English  divine,  was 
bora  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  in  1769.  He  was  educated 
at  Chrbt's  HospitsJ,  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1785,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  was 
made  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1790,  vicar  of  Bampton 
in  1796,  and  rector  of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields  in  1820. 
He  died  in  1837.  His  principal  work  is  The  Divine  Or- 
igin of  Pfvphecy  Illustrated  and  Defended^  in  a  coarse 
of  sermons  preached  in  1800  (Oxford,  1800,  8vo).  He 
also  published  several  Sermons  and  Poems,  See  Alli- 
bone.  Diet.  o/BriL  and  Amer»  AuthorSf  a.  v.;  Darling, 
Cydop,  BibUoff,  a.  v. 

Rlohards,  James  (l),  D.D^  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct  29, 1767. 
His  early  education  was  limited.  Having  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Yale  College  in  1789,  his  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave  it ;  yet,  having  afterwards  gone 
tbrongh  the  academical  and  theological  course  with  nn- 
tiring  energy,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  conferred 
npon  him  the  degree  of  BJu  in  1794.  In  1798  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  having  been  called  as  pastor  by 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  and 
instaUed  in  May,  1797.  In  1801  he  was  made  M.A.  by 
Princeton  CoU^e,  and  in  1805,  when  hot  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  ministra- 
tions at  Morristown  were  particularly  successful,  but 
having  in  1809  received  a  call  to  the  congregation  of 
Newark,  he  accepted  it,  and  removed  there.  Here  hia 
influence  gradually  increased.  In  1815  he  preached  the 
annual  sermcm  before  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Anbum  having  been  established  by  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  its  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1820.  This  he  at  first  dedioed,  but,  having 
been  re-elected  in  1823,  he  finally  accepted,  and  entered 
npon  his  duties  Oct.  29, 1828.  His  rare  qualities  fitted 
him  for  this  aervioe,  and  he  filled  the  situatibn  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others  until  his 
death,  Aug.  2, 1848.  Dr.  Richards  published  a  number 
of  occasional  Sermons,  Addresses^  and  Lectures,  After 
his  death  there  were  published  from  his  MSS.  a  volume 
of  Lectures  on  Mental  PkHosophy  and  Tkeohgy^  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley  (1846, 
8vo),  and  some  twenty  Discourses  (1849,  12mo). — 
Spragne,  AfmaXs  of  the  Amer,  Pulpily  iv,  99.  See  also 
the  Metk,  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1650;  Plumley,  PreAyterian 
CAttrcft,p.871. 

Rlohards,  James  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Abington,  Mass.,  Febw  28, 1784.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  CoUege  in  1809,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1812,  and,  having  offered  himself  to  the  American 
Board,  sailed,  with  eight  others,  Oct  28, 1815,  for  Cey- 
lon. He  was  stationed  at  Batticotta,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Cape  Town  in  1818,  and  returned 
the  next  winter,  after  which  he  was  able  to  labor  a 
year  from  April,  1820,  and  died  Aug.  8, 1822.— Sprague, 
Atmalt  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  596. 

Richards,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  July  16, 1816.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  office  of  class-leader,  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  exhorter.  In  1887  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Georgia  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  in  which  connection  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference. 
There  he  labored  until  1860,  when,  because  of  failing 
health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  held  that  relation 
until  his  death— Sept  4, 1868~in  Madison  County,  Fla. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  sound  and  practical  preacher,  de« 
voting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
^Afinutes  of  Annual  Conf,  M,  E.  Ch,  South,  1868,  p.  467. 

Richards,  John  \7.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bora  in  Reading.  Pa.,  April  18, 1808,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His 
classical  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Grier.  In  1821  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor.  Dr. 
Mublenburg,  remaining  with  him  until  1824,  when  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  licensed  him  to  preach.  He  re* 
signed  his  first  charge  (New  Holland,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.)  in  1834,  and  removed  to  Trappe,  Montgomery 
County.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  Germantowii, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  till  1845,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Easton,  Pa.  While  here  he  held 
the  professorship  of  German  language  and  literature  in 
Lafayette  College.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  Trinity 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  died  Jan.  24, 1854.  He  waa 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Jeffenon  CoUege  in  1852. 
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fie  pobliabed  two  Sermont,  and  left  ia  MS.  a  tramladon 
of  HaUisdu  Nackrickien,  and  a  History  of  tke  Ameri- 
earn  Luikeran  CAiircA.— Spngne,  Afmali  of  the  Amer, 

Richardfl,  Jonas  De  Forest,  LL.D.,  a  Ck)ngre- 
gatkmal  nunister,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Y  t.,  Dec  28, 
1809.  After  attending  a  grammar  ichool,  he  entered 
Dartawnth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1886,  and 
became  tator  in  Marietta  College,  O^  where  he  re- 
maiiMfd  bnt  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  Lane  Theo> 
kjgical  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  From  thence  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  Union  Theological  Sem- 
ioan*,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  matrica- 
Uted  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1840,  staying  long  enough  at  each  of  these 
iostitutioos  to  become  acquainted  with  their  policy  and 
modes  of  instruction.  On  May  28,  1841,  he  was  or- 
daioed  and  installed  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Cbarlestown, 
N.  H.  After  remaining  ten  years,  his  pastoral  relation 
waa  diasoWcd,  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  Chester,  V t., 
where  he  remained  four  years  as  a  stated  supply.  Uis 
next  pastorate  was  Weathersfield,  Vt,  where  he  contin- 
ued five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Monroe,  Mich!,  where  he  remained  without  charge  for 
three  yean  and  returned  to  Weathersfield.  After  re- 
maioiog  one  year  in  this  place,  he  went  South,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Senate,  which  post  he 
occopied  four  years,  in  the  meantime  being  elected  to  a 
professonhip  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  died 
during  his  professorship,  Dec.  2, 1872.     (W.  P.  S,) 

Ricbards,  Iie'wia,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
1752,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadam  Fawr,  Cardiganshire, 
South  Wales.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  be  made  a 
(Ktblic  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  a  society  of  In- 
dependents and  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's College.  He  then  came  to  America,  intending 
to  piraie  bis  studies  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
He  was  onlained  in  Charleston  in  1777,  and  after  trav- 
elling about  a  year  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Geofgia  he  removed  to  Northampton  County,  Ya. 
In  1784  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Cborch  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  alone  in  this  pas- 
torate till  1815,  when  Rev.  £.  J.  Reb  was  elected  co- 
pastor.  BIr.  Richards  resigned  his  charge  in  1818,  but 
coDtinued  a  member  of  the  Church  until  his  death,  Feb. 
1, 1^2^— Sprague,  A  tmaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpii,  vi,  201. 

Richards,  Robert  R.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Thomaston 
<Dow  city  of  Rockland),  Me.,  in  1838.  Of  his  birth 
and  early  life  we  hare  no  information.  In  1841  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference  a»  a  probationer, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  elder  in  1848.  For 
tirenty-thrM  years  he  sustained  an  effective  relation  in 
the  conference,  but  in  1864  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which  relation  he 
sosiained  until  Aug.  9, 1866,  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
ifas  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  great  persever- 
ance ;  as  a  friend,  true  and  faithful ;  as  a  preacher,  clear, 
I(>gical,  and  instructive. — Mmutes  of  Annual  Cart/,  M. 
£.CAKrd5, 18C7,  p.138. 

Richards,  Thomas  T.  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  13, 183^  He  proifesBed  conversion  when  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  local  ministry.  In  1864  he  waa  received  on  trial  in 
the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  continued  in  active 
scrrice  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  relief  in  rest^  In  the  spring  of  1869 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  and 
fnren  a  aBperonmerary  relation.  He  died  Dec  26, 1869. 
Mr.  Kicbaids  was  a  preacher  of  creditable  abilities,  and, 
•s  a  Cbriatian,  was  ardent  and  devout. — Mvmtet  ofAn- 
nal  ConferenceSf  1870,  p.  19. 

Richards, \7illlaiii  (1),  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  waa  boni  in  1749,  in  South  Wales.    Hia 


early  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very 
limited.  At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Bristol,  England,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lynn,  £ng^ 
land,  July  7, 1776,  and  continued  his  residence  in  that 
pUce  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  half  the  time  as 
pastor  of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1818.  In  English 
and  Welsh  history  and  in  the  Welsh  language  and  lit- 
erature Dr.  Richards  was  well  versed.  He  wrote,  His^ 
tory  of  Lyrm:^A  Review  of  Noble' t  **Memoirt  of  tke 
Protectoral  Ifoute  of  Cromwell :" — and  a  Dictionary  of 
Welsh  and  English.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his 
library — consisting  of  not  far  from  1800  volumes — to 
Brown  University.  **  The  library  thus  bequeathed  is  in 
many  respecta  valuable ;  it  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Welsh  books,  a  large  collection  of  works  illus- 
trating the  history  and  antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  rare,  and  curious. 
The  collection  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  treatises  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty"  (Guild,  Manning  and  Brown 
University,  p.  145-147).  See  AUibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  C  S.) 

Richards, 'V7ilUam  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Plainfleld,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 1792.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1819,  and  in  Feb^  1822, 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  accepted,  ordained 
Sept.  12,  and  sailed  on  Nov.  19,  with  two  others,  and 
four  natives  of  the  islands  who  had  been  instructed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Richards  was  stationed  at  Lahaina, 
on  Mani  Island,  and  labored  with  great  success  until 
1837,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  but  returned 
in  1838,  and  occupied  the  poets  of  kind's  counsellor,  in- 
terpreter, and  chaplain.  In  1842-nafter  the  organization 
of  an  independent  government  on  the  islands— he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  Honoluln  with  the 
king,  and  died  there  Dec  7, 1847. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  688. 

Richards,  'WiUiam  I.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  30, 1815.  He  was  converted  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  several  years  served  as  a  local 
preacher,  but  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in 
1850.  He  continued  in  active  service  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year)  until  his  death — ^in  Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. — May  22, 1875.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  great  usefulness. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1875,  p.  137. 

Richards, 'WiUiam  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tennessee,  Aug.  20, 
1816,  and  in  the  same  year  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana. In  1837  he  professed  conversion ;  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13, 1844 ;  was  employed  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  in  1851,  and  the  next  fall  was  admitted  into 
the  Indiana  Conference.  He  labored  until  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  April  6, 1861,  th£  date  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  strong  preacher. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  197. 

Richards,  'William  Iiyman,  a  native  Indian 
missionary,  was  bom  in  Lahina,  Southern  India,  Dec  2, 
1823.  He  was  sent  to  America  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  entered  Jefferson 
College,  Ya.,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  Soon  after 
he  left  college  he  bedime  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in 
Woodington,  Ya.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}*,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  received  license  to  preach  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  Oct,  1847,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Fuh  Chau, 
China,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  1851,  when,  on 
account  of  declining  health,  he  was  released  and  advised 
to  retnm  to  the  United  Sutes  for  its  recovery,  but 
died  at  sea  near  St.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlanticj  June 
6  of  the  same  year.    (W.  P.  S.) 
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RiohardBon,  Cliaimoey,  a  Methodist  minuteri 
was  bom  in  Vermont  .in  1802.  When  nineteen  yean 
of  age  he  professed  conTenion,and  in  1828  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1826  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  in  1832,  because  of  im- 
paired health,  was  obliged  to  locate.  His  first  resi- 
dence in  the  South  was  at  Tuscumlua,  Ala.,  where  he 
labored  to  build  up  an  educatioual  institution.  He 
was  elected  president  of  Rutersville  CJollege,  Texas,  in 
1889,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Texas,  1840.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  held  in  Louisville,  1845,  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  of  its  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1850.  He  served  the  Church  as 
presiding  elder,  as  editor  of  the  Church  paper,  the  Texa* 
Wesleifon  Bamier,  and  as  conference  secretary  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  April  11, 1852.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  a  good,  gifted,  trusty  man. — Sprague,  AwnaU  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  721 ;  MintUet  of  AnmuU  Conf, 
M,  E,  Church,  South,  1852,  p.  428. 

Richardson,  James,  D.D.,  fourth  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  1828,  was  bom  at  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  Jan.  29, 1791.  He  was  trained  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes ;  in  the  war  of  1812-15  he  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  provincial  marine,  and  subsequently  as  prin- 
cipal pilot  of  the  royal  fleet.  In  the  captnre  of  the 
fort  of  Oswego  he  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  at  Presque  Isle,  and  became  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  customs.  He  was  converted  in 
1817,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the 
following  year,  serving  the  Church  as  steward  and  lo- 
cal preacher.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Conference,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Hamil- 
ton Conference,  1827,  but  was  not  ordained  elder  till 
1880.  In  1881  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  in  1832  editor 
of  The  Christian  Guardian.  He  opposed  the  union 
with  the  British  Wesleyans  in  1883,  but  finally  acceded 
to  it  and  accepted  appointments  under  it.  But  after- 
wards, being  dissatisfied,  be  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  preacher  in  charge  at  Auburn.  In  1837 
he  returned  to  Toronto  and  joined  those  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  Episcopal  Methodism.  In  1840  he  be- 
came agent  for  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society,  and 
held  the  oflice  for  eleven  years.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder,  and  in  1858,  at  St  Davids,  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop,  which  oflSce  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  March,  1875.  See  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Richardson,  James  X,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1808. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1822,  and  in  1827  emigrated 
to  Illinois.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1837,  and  served  the  Church  in  active 
work  until  1856,  when,  because  of  failing  health,  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1859  he  became  effective, 
but  in  1862  he  was  again  superannuated.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  to  Spring  Garden  Circuit,  which  he  served 
three  years.  He  then  travelled  Benton  Circuit  one 
year,  at  the  close  of  which  the  active  labor  of  his  life 
ceased.  His  death  occurred  Sept.  21, 1872,  in  Marion 
County,  111.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  plain,  practical,  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  pradent  disciplinarian^— ifm- 
mtes  of  Annual  Conf.  1872,  p.  136. 

Richardson,  James  Monroe,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  in  1829. 
He  went  to  MissiBsippi  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849,  and  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
passed  through  the  full  course,  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  in  1858,  and  beoune  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  at  Marion,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  began  the  profession  of  teacher  in  En- 
terprise, Miss.  In  1860  he  supplied  the  Church  at 
Flower's  Pkce,  Miss.    After  this  he  entered  the  Con- 


federate army  as  an  officer,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in 
GeoigU  in  1864.    (W.P.S.) 

Richardson,  J.  Clark,  a  Presbjrterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Yale  College,  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue- because  of  sickness.  Subsequently  he  passed 
a  year,  in  the  double  character  of  pupil  and  tutor,  in 
the  University  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  1847  he  act- 
ed as  colporteur  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  in  1849 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  associated  with  James  G.  Fee  as  a  missionary  un- 
til 1860,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Oramel, 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  be  was  ordained  by  Gen- 
esee Valley  Presbytery,  and  where  he  continued  his 
acceptable  labors  until  his  removal  to  Ossian,  N.  Y.,  in 
1865.  He  died  Sept.  80, 1865.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a 
devoted,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Gospel;  in  spir- 
it, humble  and  retiring;  in  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  the  discharge  of  duty,  extremely  conscientious. 
See  Wilson, i>^j6.J7is^^/inaAac,  1866, p. 222.  (J.L.S.) 

Richardson,  John,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  England,  but  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
state  in  1601.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1688,  and  held  the  archdeanery  of  Deny,  the  rectory 
of  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  for  a  year  after. 
In  1641,  being  in  dread  of  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  October,  he  removed  to  England,  and  died  in 
London,  Aug.  11, 1654.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  skilled  in 
sacred  chronology.  His  works  are,  Choice  Observattons 
and  ExpUmationa  upon  the  Old  Teatameat  (1655,  fol)  :— 
Sermon  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justtfieation  (Dublin,  1625> 
4to).  He  also  wrote  the  <<  Assembly's  AnnoUtions^on 
EzekieL  See  Harris,  Ware  ;  Lloyd,  Memoirs,  p.  607.— 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Richardson,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Virgiius, 
1829,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Memphis  Conference 
in  1848  or  1849.  After  five  or  six  years  his  health 
failed ;  he  located,  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  as 
a  physician.  He  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississippi 
Conference  in  1860,  and  aft^r  a  year's  successful  labor 
volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  chaplain.  At  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  March  4, 1862.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  superior  preacher,  a  close  and  inde- 
fatigable minister,  and  active  and  zealous  as  a  Chris- 
tian.—J/mufat  of  Annual  Conf,  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1862,  p.  884. 

Richardson,  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  in  1790.  In  180G  his 
parents  removed, to  Hvford,  Pa.;  he  had  at  this  time 
a  fair  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  jn 
the  winter  of  1807-<8  he  Uught  his  lirst  school,  which 
employment  he  continued  in  subsequent  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1809,  and  immediately  toroed  his  at- 
tention to  the  ministry.  A  friend  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  academy  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  principal;  he  re- 
mained there  three  years,  devoting  all  his  spare  time 
to  his  classical  studies,  and  then  retnraed  to  Harford, 
Pa.,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  youths  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  He  remained  at  Harford 
three  3rear8,  during  which  he  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  by 
Susquehanna  Presbytery,  and  soon  after  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Louisville,  now  Franklin,  Pa.  Subse- 
quently he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  such 
he  preached  at  Wyalusing,  Pike,  and  Orwell,  Pa.;  at 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  three  vears;  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Bethanjs  Pa. ;  and  at  Wysox,  Pa.  In  1840  he  returned 
to  Harford,  Pa.,  to  tako  chaige  of  the  academy,  then  a 
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very  popular  iiutitntion.  This  work  saited  htm  exact- 
Ir,  and  be  entered  into  it  with  great  seal  and  saeoees, 
until  1865,  when  disease  and  old  age  induced  him  to 
gire  it  ap.  He  died  Dec  1, 1867.  Ab  a  preacher,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  characterized  bj  the  power  of  glowing 
representations  of  truth  and  earnest  love  for  souls;  as 
a  teacher,  by  kindness  of  manner  and  spirit,  and  by  his 
wise  coonseL  See  Wilson,  Prah.  Hitt,  Almanac^  1868, 
p.  22a.     (J.  US.) 

RichardsoD,  Manoah,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bora  in  Lincoln  Coonty,  Tenn.,  June  21, 1814;  went  to 
Missouri  in  early  life,  and  settled  in  Chariton  County. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1831 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  16, 1811 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  Oct  16, 1841 ;  and 
was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1, 1843;  elder  Oct  7, 1845. 
He  did  eifecdve  work  for  six  yearn,  when  he  superan- 
nuated, owing  to  failing  health,  and  located  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  1868  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  and  labored  until  aboot  four  weeks 
preriooa  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  BLoomington, 
>Iacon  Co.,  Mou,  April  18, 1871.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  preacher. — 3f mutes  of  Annual  Con/,  if. 
E.  Churck,  SotOh,  1871,  p.  606. 

RiduundflOD,  Marvin,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Meth* 
odist  minister,  was  bom  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer 
Co^  N.  Y^  Jnae  10, 1789,  but  went,  with  his  parents,  in 
early  youth  to  Brooklyn.    He  professed  conrersion  in 
3lay,  1806,  and  united  with  the  Sands  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  dty.   On  Oct.  1, 1808,  he  was 
appointed  to  fiU  a  racancy  on  Croton  Circuit,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  1809,  of 
which  be  eontinned  to  be  a  member  for  sixt}'-8even 
years.    He  received  his  regular  appointment  as  an  ef- 
fieetire  minister  forty-two  consecutive  years.    He  was 
a  member  of  eight  successive  General  Conferences — 
193)-62.  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  eariy  ministry  endured 
the  hardship^  deprivation,  and  toil  of  pioneer  life.    The 
record  of  his  life  ia  one  of  early  and  deep  religions  ex- 
perience, of  eonsiatent  piety,  of  anient  love  to  God  and 
the  Chineh,  of  a  soccessful  ministry,  and  at  the  close  a 
record  of  patient  waiting  and  holy  triumph.    His  last 
words  were,  **  I  hare  no  fear."    He  died  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.T^  June  14, 1876. — MvmUa  of  Annual  Confertncea 
if.£:Ciicrc*,1877,p.4l. 

Richardaon,  Robert  Hagli,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
i$ter,  was  born  at  Liberty,  Va.,  March  13, 1884.  After 
receiving  a  |ireparatory  education,  he  entered  the  Union 
Tbeolo^cal  Seminary  in  1860,  and,  taking  the  full 
course,  graduated  in  1863.  He  was  appointed— after  he 
had  been  duly  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery— a 
city  mianonary  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  office 
till  he  died,  Oct.  6, 1863.  Though  his  ministerial  life 
wu  brief,  it  was  not  Without  its  usefulness  or  good 
fruits.    (W.P.8.) 

Richardaon,  'William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy 
man,  wu  born  in  1698,  at  Wilshamstead,  near  Bedford, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Emmanuel  colleges, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's, 
South  wark;  and  lecturer  in  1737.  He  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Welton-Rivall,  Lincohi,  in  1724;  was 
made  master  of  Emmanuel  College  in  1736»  and  its  vice- 
chancellor  in  1738,  and  again  in  1769;  in  1746  he  was 
■ppointed  chaplain  to  the  lung.  He  died  m  1775.  He 
published  four  sermons  on  The  Utejulnets  and  Necettity 
i'/RevfUxHon  (Lond.  1730,  8vo):— a  fifth  on  Relative 
lloHnttt  (1733)^— Hook,  EoeUs,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ricbelien,  Alpbonae-Lonla  dn  Pleaala  de, 

called  the  cardinal  oflAfom^  elder  brother  of  the  great 
French  marshal,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1582.  At  the  age  of 
tventy-two  he  became  bishop  of  La9on,  but  about  1605 
^  resigned  the  see  in  ikvor  of  his  brother  Armand«  In 
1606  he  entered  the  convent  of  Grande-Chartreuse,  and 
^  twenty  years  led  a  life  of  great  austerity.  He  was 
V^  of  Bonpas  when  his  brother  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  doister  to  occupy  the  archbishopric  of  Aix.  In  1628 


he  was  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Urban  Till,  Aug.  21, 1629.  Honors  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  he  became,  successively,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  1682 ;  dean  of  St.  Martin's  of  Tours  in  the 
same  year ;  abbot  of  St.  Victor's,  at  KarseiUes,  and  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  in  1640 ;  of  the  Chaise-Dieu  in  1642 ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  elected  master  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  his  diocese,  and,  during  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  in 
Lyons,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  sufferiog^ 
Louis  XIII  had  several  times  engaged  him  in  ecclesiaa- 
tical  affairs,  but  after  the  death  of  this  monarch  Riche* 
lieu  seldom  left  Lyons,  and  gave  little  attention  to  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  day.  He  died  March  23, 1658b 
In  the  Imperial  Library  are  to  be  found  letters  written 
by  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII  and  the  most  illustrious  per^ 
sons  of  his  courL  See  Abbd  de  Pure,  Vie  de  Richelitu, 
Cardinal  de  Lyon ;  Du  Tems,  La  Clerge  de  France^  L  iv ; 
Aub^r}',  Diet,  des  Cardma«x.<— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  G^ 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  da  Pleaaia  de,  a 
noted  French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Sept.  5, 1585,  and  was  educated  for  the  military 
profession  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  His  eldest  brother 
resigning  the  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  Richelieu  decided  to 
take  holy  orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  In 
1607  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lu^on,  and  for  some 
time  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
At  the  States-General,  1614,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  he  secured  the  favor  of 
the  queen-mother— Marie  de  Medicis — by  an  address  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIIL 
He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  queen-mother,  and  in 
Nov.,  1616,  entered  the  council  as  secretary  of  state.  In 
1617  Mary  was  banished  to  Bloia,  and  he  followed  her 
thither,  but  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Avignon.  When 
the  qneen-mother  was  recalled  to  the  court  she  rein- 
stated Richelieu  in  favor,  and  from  that  time  he  grew 
in  power.  Having  strengthened  his  position  by  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  De 
Luynes,  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1622,  re-en* 
tered  the  state  council,  and  soon  after  rose  to  the  pre- 
miership. The  administration  of  Richelieu  was  memorap 
ble  for  several  great  measures,  of  which  the  first  and 
moat  lasting  was  that  by  which  the  remains  of  feudal- 
um  wero  swept  away  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  established.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob* 
ject  his  most  powerful  adversary  was  Gaston,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  But  Richelieu  tri- 
umphed over  him,  and  even  the  queen -mother  was 
obliged  to  bow  bcforo  his  unbending  spirit  and  to  with- 
draw into  exile  at  Cologne.  Another  enterprise  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party  and 
a  rival  of  the  throne  of  France.  He  conducted  in  per^ 
son  (1628)  the  siege  of  Rocbelle,  but  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured for  the  Huguenot  party  a  certain  measuro  of  tol- 
eration, and  to  have  used  his  success  against  them  with 
moderation.  In  1631  Richelieu  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom and  peerage.  In  the  external  relations  of  France 
the  great  object  of  Richelieu's  measures  was  the  abase- 
ment of  Austria.  With  thiaview  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
foment  the  internal  disaffectibhs  of  Germany,  even  al- 
lying himself  with  the  German  Protestanta,  and  assisted 
Guatavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism.  He  also  took  part  with  the  disaffected 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  favored  the 
Catalonians  and  Portuguese  when  they  shook  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  At  last  Austria  was  humbled,  Portugal 
was  separated  from  Spain  (1640),  French  infiuence  pre- 
dominated in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  His  administration 
was  again  threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason 
in  the  camps.  Richelieu,  however,  vindicated  his  pow- 
er, and  in  1642  came  into  Paris  in  triumph,  carried  on 
a  litter,  escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  the 
utmost  pomp.  Two  months  afterwards — Dec.  4,  1642 
—he  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
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liis  mattBoleum  (the  celebrated  Girardon'a  masterpiece) 
may  be  seen.  Busy  with  affairs  of  state,  with  war 
abroad,  and  dissension,  plots,  and  treason  at  home, 
Richelieu  nevertheless  promoted  arts  and  sciences,  found- 
ed the  Jardin  du  Roi  (now  Jardin  des  Plantes),  also  the 
French  Academy  and  the  royal  printing-office,  built  the 
Palais  Boyal,  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  found 
time  to  write  several  works  and  two  plays— Jfiram«,  a 
comedy,  and  La  Grande  Pastorale,  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Mhnoires  du  Cardinal  de  Richeliett  (first 
pubUshed  complete  by  Petitot  [Paris,  1828]) :— L«  Tes- 
tament Politique  (1764,  2  vols.) :— and  of  Le  Journal  de 
M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (AmsU  1649,  2  vols.).  His 
theological  works  are,  La  D^jfense  des  Prindpaux  PoinU 
de  la  Foi  CaihoHque^  etc.  (1617)  i—V Instruction  du  Chre- 
tien (1619).  See  Aub^ry,  3Umoires  du  Cardinal  de 
Jiichelieu  (1660) :  Jay,  Histoire  da  Minislire  de  Richelieu ; 
Capefigue,/?tcAe/i>tt  et  Mazarin  (1836) ;  Martin,  Histoire 
de  France;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France;  Violart,  His- 
toire du  Ministere  de  Richelieu  (1649) ;  Caillet,  VA  dmin- 
istration  en  France  sous  Richelieu  (1861,  2  vols.) ;  Rob- 
son,  Li/e  o/Car<Kna/ /ZicArfteu  (1864);  Sully, Af^OToinw; 
Retz,  if ^motVvf.-— Hoefer,  Nouv,Biog.  GmUrale, 

Richer,  Edmiwd,  a  noted  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church  against  papal  absolutism, 
was  bom,of  poor  parents,  in  a  village  in  Champagne,  Sept. 
80, 1560.  He  became  doctor  in  theology  in  1590,  and  for  a 
time  devoted  his  energies  to  pulpit  Ubois;  but  in  1594 
he  was  made  president  of  the  College  of  Cardinal  Le- 
moine,  and  soon  afterwards  censor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  whose  faculty  he  filled  a  theological  cliair.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  Geraon's  works  in  1605,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  defeated  by  the  papal  nuncio 
Barberini  (subsequently  pope  Urban  Till),  and  which 
called  forth  the  violent  condemnation  of  Geraon's  works 
by  Bellarmine.  Richer*s  defence  {Apologia  pro  J,  Ger- 
eonio  [1606])  was  not  published  mitil  after  his  death 
(Leyden,  1674,  4to);  but  Geraon's  writings  appeared  in 
1607.  Appointed  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  following  year,  he  opposed  the  public  defence  of  the 
theses  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  and,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  the  first  president, 
he  wrote  the  book  I)e  Ecdesicutica  et  Politico  Potestate, 
In  which  he  developed  the  idea— always  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris — of  the  superiority  of  councils  over  the 
pope,  and  of  the  independence  of  secular  governments 
in  temporal  things.  This  book  brought  on  him  the  rage 
of  the  ultramontane  party.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
university,  his  teachings  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  papal  court,  and  he  was 
prohibited  from  replying  to  the  charges  promulgated 
agamst  him.  He  was  even  apprehended,  but  again  lib- 
erated on  the  demand  of  the  university.  A  protracted 
Contest  with  his  enemies  ensued,  in  which  he  was  finally 
conquered  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  signed  a. retrac- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  dagger  of  assassins  hired  to  take 
his  life.  His  death  took  place  Nov.  28,  1631.  See  Bail- 
let.  La  Vie  d^Edm,  Richer  (Amst,  1715,  l2mo).— Herzog, 
Real'Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Riches  (the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  several  Heb. 
4nd  Gr.  words,  especially  *^t39,  ^rXovroc)*  The  wealth 
of  a  pastoral. people,  such  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  Hence 
we.flnd  it  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  separation  of  Esau 
and  Jacob  that  ^  their  riches  were  more  than  they  might 
dwell  together;  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  stran-, 
gers  could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle"  (Gen. 
xzxvi,  8).  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
the  Jews  possessed  any  abundance  of  the  precious  met- 
als ;  and  as  the  nation  never  became  commercial,  its  rich 
men  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  great  land-holders. 
Throughout  the  East  the  holders  of  land  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  exacting  very  disproportionate  shares  of 
the  profit  from  the  actual  cnUivatois  of  the  soil,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  ^  the  rich"  so  often  and  so 
severely  denoanced  in  Scripture.   Riches  is  firequent- 


ly  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitute  the  treasure  to  be  "laid  up  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  ateaL" 

Richey,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  vras  bom  in 
New  Jersey  in  1797,  and  moved  when  quite  young  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  T.  His  connection 
with  the  travelling  ministry  began  in  the  Pituburgh 
Conference,  1829,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Erie  Annual  Conference,  July,  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  March  25, 1855.  In  point  of  zeal,  integrity,  and 
fidelity  to  duty  and  principles,  he  had  few  equals.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1855. 

Richmond,  Francis  M.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  emi- 
grated to  Indiana  in  1817.  Although  reared  under  Bap- 
tist influence,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1836  he 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  travelling  connection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  location  under 
pressure  of  domestic  circumstances,  he  labored  faithful- 
ly to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  appointment  was  to 
Greenfield  Circuit,  North  Indiana  Conference,  but,  after 
laboring  a  few  months,  was  smitten  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1853.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
powerful,  practical,  and  experimental  preacher.— ATiV 
utes  ofArmual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  288. 

Richmond,  Legh,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  29, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  in 
1797.  He  became  curate  of  Brading  and  Yaverland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  and,  in  1805,  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Tun'ej*,  Bedfordshire,  which  be 
held  until  his  death,  May  8, 1827.  Mr.  Richmond  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts — The  Dairyman's  Vau^htei; 
The  Negro  Servant,  The  Young  Co^/a^r— published  sep- 
arately at  first,  but  afterwards  (1814)  collected  into  two 
volumes  12mo,  under  the  title  o{  Annals  of  the  Poor. 
Of  The  Dairyman's  Daughter  four  millions  of  copies,  in 
nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulated  before  1849. 
He  also  edited  77<e  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  (Lond. 
1807-12, 8  vols.  8vo),  and  published  Domestic  PoriraU- 
ure: — Memoirs  of  his  three  children  (9th  ed.  Lond.  1861, 
8vo) ;— a  Missionary  Sermon  (1809, 8vo),  and  a  Memoir 
of  Miss  //.  Sinclair, 

Richmond,  Paul  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  where  he 
passed  his  early  manhood.  He  received  license  to  preach 
in  March,  1825,  and  soon  after  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  New  England  Conference.  After  filling  several  aj)- 
pointments  in  Vermont,  he  was  in  1829  transferred  to 
Maine  Conference,  where  he  did  effective  work  until 
1855,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  take  a  su- 
perannuated relation.  He  resided  in  Frysbuigh,  and 
continued  to  labor  as  his  strength  allowed.  He  died 
there.  May  29, 1875.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture, 
apt  in  illustration,  an  able  and  successful  minister.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87. 

Richter,  Aemilius  Ludwig,  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  jurispmdence  in  Germany,  who  rendered  es- 
pecially meritorious  services  in  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical lAw.  Richter  was  born  at  Stolpen,  near  Dres- 
den, on  Feb.  15;  1808,  and  entered  Leipsic  University  in 
1826.  After  graduating,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  at 
once  began  to  write  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence ;  and  he  added  to  these  functions  those  of  a 
teacher  in  the  univereity,  at  first  as  a  tutor,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1835,  as  extraordinary  professor.  His  labors 
were  already  attracting  notice  by  that  time,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Gottingcn,  to  which  the  University  of  Grcifswald, 
twenty  years  later,  added  that  of  divinity.    In  18^ 
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Richter  waa  made  professor  of  eodesUstical  and  civil 
law  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Eight  years  of 
quiet  but  productive  labors  were  spent  in  that  station, 
and  be  was  then  traosferied  to  the  Higb-school  at  Ber- 
lin, whoe  he  entered  on  a  career  which  made  him  felt 
tbiungboiit  Germany  within  the  limits  of  his  chosen 
&Id.  His  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  numer- 
003  writings,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  were 
bfooght  to  bear  in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Religion,  under  whose  ministry  he  held  various  im- 
portant posts;  and  his  thorough  learning,  and  fair  yet 
coQficientions  spirit,  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  Church  lavrs  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tnrion,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  many  other  German 
lands.  Few  laws  were  passed  relating  to  the  churches, 
and  few  changes  in  their  administration  introduced,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  government, 
in  respect  to  which  he  did  not  exert  a  more  or  leas  de* 
termining  influence.  He  died,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  May  8, 1864. 

The  attitude  of  Richter  towards  the  ecclesiastical  is- 
soes  of  his  time  was  laigely  determined  by  the  principle, 
fundamental  in  his  view,  that  the  jut  circa  tacra  be- 
longs Inseparably  to  the  State  as  a  moral  power.    He 
believed  it  wise  that  the  State  should  allow  freedom  of 
action  to  the  Church  within  its  own  appropriate  field ; 
but  insisted  that  for  the  regulation  of  mixed  questions, 
for  the  mtnining  of  ecclesiastical  intrusions  into  the 
secular  realm,  for  the  repression  of  notoriously  aggres- 
lire  and  thoroughly  organized  religious  parties,  e.  g.  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
one  eodesiastical  organization  as  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  etc.,  the  right  of  sovereignty  must  be 
retained  by  the  Stat«.    He  was  accordingly  opposed  to 
the  coarse  of  the  Raumer  ministry,  which  simply  ig- 
nored the  necessity  for  restraining  the  unconstitutional 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Jesuits  flooded  the  western  provinces  of 
Prttfl8aa,and  formed  settlements  without  corporate  titles 
as  required  by  law,  and  even  without  coming  under  any 
kind  of  legal  supervision.    He  was  also  opposed  to  the 
concordats  conduded  between  several  states  and  the 
pope,  as  being  radically  wrong.    With  regard  to  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  Richter  condemned 
the  territorial  no  less  than  the  episcopal  system,  and  fa- 
vored that  in  which  the  sovereign  prince  is  endowed 
with  authority,  while  the  Church  itself  is  thoroughly 
organized  into  congregations  (not  parUkea),  presbyter- 
ies, and  synods.    The  merit  of  Richter  as  a  writer  on 
^ctestastical  law  consists  in  his  having  baaed  hia  works 
on  a  wide  collection  of  previously  unused  material  as  well 
as  that  to  which  reference  was  ordinarily  made,  and  on 
a  profound  investigation  of  all  the  sources  at  command, 
and  also  in  the  absolute  fairness  of  his  spirit.    These 
qoalities  appear  as  clearly  in  his  works  on  Roman  Cath- 
olic law  as  elsewhere.    His  earliest  publication,  the  Cor" 
pua  Juris  Canomd  (183a-39),  is  the  best  edition  of  that 
book  extant.  Other  early  books  are,  Beiirage  zu  r  KemU" 
niss  d,  kamm,  Beekis  (Leips.  1834)  i^De  Inedit.  Decretal, 
Coli,  Lqmaui  (Lips.  1836).   In  connection  with  Schulte 
he  also  published  a  large  edition  of  the  Canonet  et  De- 
creU  C*mc  Trideniim  (ibid.  1853).    An  epochal  book  in 
its  department  was  his  Lehrhuch  det  kaihoL  und  evawjeL 
Kirckenrechfs^  etc  (Leips.  1842;  6th  posthumous  ed. 
1865);  and  similar  importance  attaches  to  the  collection 
entitled  Die  eranffeL  Kirchenordmtngen  d,  16ten  Jahrhufk' 
dertjt,  etc.  (Weimar,  1846»  2  vols.).— Herzog,  RealrEn- 
cifUop,  s.  V. 

Richter,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German  hym- 
nok>gist,  was  bom  at  Sorau,  in  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 1676.  He 
studied  medicine  and  theology  at  Halle,  and  after  the 
coai|.iletion  of  his  studies  was  appointed  by  Francke  su- 
perintendent of  the  academy.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  also  appointed  medical  attendant  of  the 
Orphan-bouse  there.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother. 
Dr.  Christian  Sigismund  Itichter,  he  discovered  the  oele- 
Uatcd  Halle  medicine,  prepared  from  gold,  and  called 


esteniia  dukis,  and  which  gave  a  great  name  to  the  Or-- 
phan-house  at  Halle.  The  profits  of  this  medicine  he 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  From  his 
twentieth  year  he  composed  hymns,  and  thirty-three 
excellent  and  deeply  spiritual  Christian  hymns  are  at* 
tributed  to  him.  Knapp,  in  his  Lieder»chatZj  gives  four- 
teen of  his  hymns,  some  of  which  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as,  Mein  Salomo  !  dein  freundHches 
Regieren,  by  Dr.  Bomberger,  in  SchalTs  Kirchenfreund, 
ii,  837  ("Jesus  my  king!  thy  mild  and  kind  control") ; 
fliiter  tnrd  die  Nacht  der  Smden,  in  Sacred  Lyrict,  p.  32 
(  "  O  watchman,  will  the  night  of  sin") ;  liter  legi  mein 
Sinn  vor  dir  sich  nieder,  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-booJc, 
No. 437  ("My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies") ;  Gotf,den 
ich  alt  Liebe  kenne,  by  Cox,  in  Bynmtfrom  the  German^ 
p.  190  («  O  God,  whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  tiim"). 
Richter  was  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  medical 
treatise  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  He  died  October 
5, 171 1.  See  Koch,  Getchichte  det  KirchenUedet,  iv,  296, 
365  sq. ;  viii,  246  sq.,  297,  434,  515;  MUler,  Singert  and 
Songt  of  the  Church,  p.  141  sq.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Richter' t  Leben  und  Wirken  alt  Arzt,  Theo- 
log  und  Dichter  (published  by  the  Haupt-Verein  ftir 
christl.  Erbanungsschriften  in  den  prcussischen  Staaten, 
Berlin,  1865).     (B.P.) 

Richter,  Henry,  an  English  painter,  of  German 
extraction,  waa  bom  in  1772.  He  resided  mostly  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1857.  His  most  important 
historical  work  is  Chritt  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind, 
now  in  a  church  at  Greenwich,  England.  See  lliomas, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Richter,  Johann  Heinzlch,  inspector  in  the 
missionary  institute  at  Barmen,  Germany,  under  whose 
administration  the  missions  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society  were  established,  was  bom  at  Belleben  Dec  11, 
1799,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  spent  his  life  May  28, 1827.  The  Barmen  Mission- 
ary Society  did  not  as  yet  send  out  missionaries,  nor 
even  own  a  house^  but  a  number  of  young  meu  were 
trained  under  its  direction  for  work  among  the  hea- 
then. Richter  subsequently,  aided  by  his  brother  Will- 
iam, became  their  instructor,  and  after  about  eighteen 
months  was  able  to  report  the  readiness  of  four  of  his 
pupils  to  begin  their  expected  labors.  The  poverty 
of  the  Barmen  association  now  induced  them  to  invite 
other  local  societies  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  candidates 
to  their  foreign  fields,  and  as  a  result  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized.  Its  first  mission  was 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  extended  over  five  station^  Another 
was  begun  on  the  island  of  Borneo  in  1834,  but  failed  to 
achieve  successful  results  while  Richter  lived;  and  a 
third,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  like- 
wise unsuccessful ;  but  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  flourish- 
ing mission  among  the  evangelical  Germans  of  Amer- 
ica. Richter's  ardent  soul  was  continually  employed  in 
devising  new  means  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
He  was  incessantly  busy  with  his  pen,  issuing  reports, 
spreading  information  through  the  periodical  press,  ed- 
iting the  Monataherichte  d,  rhein.  Mitsumt-Getellachaft, 
etc.,  and  with  public  appeals  in  sermons  and  addresses 
in  every  section  of  the  land.  The  institution  of  a  soci- 
ety to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  was  his  work,  and 
also  the  establishing  of  a  German  mission  in  China, 
which  came  to  pass  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death.  Richter  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  large  family.  A  brief  sickness  ended  his  life 
April  5, 1847.  As  an  author,  Richter  gave  to  the  world 
a  number  of  works;  e.  g.  ErkUirte  Hautbibel,  a  com« 
mentary  on  the  entire  Bible  (6  vols.),  decidedly  ortho- 
dox according  to  the  Lutheran  standard,  and  ever}*- 
where  confidently  accepting  the  literal  meaning :  — 
Evangel,  u.  rdndtche  Kirchetdehre  (1844),  a  polemical 
work :— a  Li/e  ofGutzlaff,  the  Chinese  missionar}*,  and 
others.  In  personal  intercourse  he  was  vivacious,  stim- 
ulating, witty,  and  yet  dignified.    A  man  of  scientific 
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culture,  he  waa  an  aecompliahed  botantat,  mineralogiat, 
etc ;  but  hia  writings  are  characterized  by  freshness  of 
statement  rather  than  by  depth  of  thought. — Herzog, 
Real-EncffUop,  s.  y, 

Richthofen,  Charles,  Baron  von,  canon  of  Bres- 
lau,  was  bom  of  evangelical  parents  Jan.  81,  1832,  in 
Hartwigswaldau,  Silesia.  In  1838  his  father  quietly 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  hia  mother 
remained  firm  in  her  belief,  and  the  sons,  by  law,  had  to 
follow  the  father.  From  1845  to  1852  he  attended  the 
Matthias  Gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  decided  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  office  of  woods  and  forests.  He  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Neustadt-Ebenwalde,  and  finished 
his  course  there,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  decided  to  study  tbeolog)',  attended 
the  theological  course  at  the  Breilau  University,  and 
in  1860  received  holy  orders.  In  1869  he  was  stationed 
at  Hohenfriedberg,  but  would  not  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Vatican  Council  The  government  had  appointed 
him  canon  of  Breslau,  but  bishop  Forster,  of  that  city, 
pressed  by  the  chapter,  wished  to  have  the  canon  sign 
a  paper,  according  to  which  he  accepted  the  Vatican 
decrees.  Richthofen  refused  to  sell  his  conscience  to 
Rome,  and  the  bishop  excommunicated  him  in  1873. 
He  then  joined  the  Old-Catholic  party,  and  acted  as 
priest  till  1875.  But  finding  no  satisfaction  or  peace  of 
conscience  and  mind  even  in  this  party,  he  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Leipsic,  being  received  by  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld  as  member  Dec.  11, 1875.  He  died  March  7, 1876, 
in  the  house  of  hia  brother  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Beaser  deliv- 
ered the  funeral  oration.  See  Schneider,  TheoL  Jahr- 
buchf  1877,  p.  227  sq.;  Carl  Freiherr  von  Richthofen, 
fruher  Domherr  m  Breslau,  tin  Lebendnld  cats  den  hirch* 
lichen  KSmpfen  der  Gegenwart  (Leipsic,  1877) ;  SchUrer, 
Theologische  Lileraiurzeitung,  1877,  p.  616  sq.     (a  P.) 

Ricins,  Pauu    See  Rioci. 

Rlckards,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1795;  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1814; 
obtained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse  in  1815, 
and  graduated  in  second-class  honors  in  1817.  He  was 
fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1819  to  1823,  and  vicar  of 
Stow,  Langtoft,  Suffolk,  from  1832  until  his  death,  in 
1865.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Christian  Householder, 
or  Book  of  Family  Prayers  (1849,  l2mo):— Short  Ser- 
mons for  Family  Reading  (1849,  8vo) :— several  other 
Ptayer-hooks ;— «l80  Religious  Tracts,  etc  See  Allibone, 
Diet  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rickman,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  archi- 
tect, waa  bom  at  Maidenhead  in  1776.  Although  un- 
settled in  Atfly  life,  he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  love 
for  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  it  carefully.  In 
1808  he  began  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it,  and  wrote 
the  Classification  of  Gothic  Styles,  which  has  rendered 
him  famous.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Birmingham, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  Gothic  churches 
and  other  structures.  He  died  in  March,  1841.  He  is 
well  known  as  an  author  by  his  Gothic  A  rchitecture,  an 
AUempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England,  etc.  (Lond.  1817, 8vo).  There  is  a  later  and 
better  edition  by  Parker  (Oxford,  1862, 8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  y. 

RioulphuB  (Fr.  Riculfe),  bishop  of  Soissons,  died 
about  902.  He  entered  upon  this  see  between  888  and 
892,  and  assisted  in  the  council  of  Verberie  in  892  and 
of  Rbeims  in  893.  In  900,  in  the  latter  city,  he  con- 
secrated archbishop  Herv^,  and  excommunicated  the 
murderers  of  archbishop  Foulques.  He  made  himself 
celebrated  by  the  constiturion  which  he  established  in 
his  church  in  889.  This  had  for  its  object  the  correc- 
tion of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  has  been  re- 
printed several  times  since  1615.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Conciles  des  Gaules  of  Pierre  de 
la  Lande,  and  in  vol.  ix  of  the  ConcUes  of  Labb<^.  See 
Galiia  Christiana;  Hist,  Littir.  de  la  France,^Uoe(ei, 
Nouv,  Biogi  Ginirale,  s.  v. 


Rid.    See  IflAiAH  Di  Tbanl 

Riddha,  in  Arabic  mjrtbology,  ia  coincidence  with 
the  divine  will ;  one  of  the  five  principal  virtues  which 
swim  about  on  the  sea  of  passions  and  tribulations. 

Riddle  (lT?*^r?}  chidah' ;  lit.  complication,  Jadg. 
xiv;  Ezek.  xvii,  2;  Sept.  aiviyfia,  vpopKijfia',  Vulg. 
problema,  propositio ;  A.  V.  elsiewhere  *Mark  saying," 
"  dark  speech,*'  ^  dark  sentence,"  ^  hard  question ;"  once 
[Hab.  ii,  6]  "  proverb'*).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  a  root  cognate  to  an  Arabic  one  meaning  **  to  bend 
off,"  "  to  twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii,  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i,  6),  a  song  (Psa.  xlix,  4 ;  Ixxviii,  2)> 
an  oracle  (Numb,  xii,  8),  a  parable  (Ezek.  xvii,  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Psa.  xciv,  4; 
Hab.  ii,  6,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  (Judg.  xiv,  12>19).  In  these  senses  we  may  com- 
pare the  phrases  arpo^i^  \6yiav,  vrpo^ai,  irapafioXHv 
(Wisd.  viii,  8 ;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  2),  and  irepiwXoKrj  Xoytav 
(Eurip.  Phcgn.  497),  and  the  Latin  scirpus,  ^hich.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  similarly  used  (AuL  Cell.  Noct,  Att. 
xii,  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  **ob- 
scura  allegoria"  (De  Trin.  xv,  9),  and  points  out,  as  an 
instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech in  Prov.  xxx,  16,  which  has  been  elaborately  ex- 
plained by  Bellermann  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
{ASnigmata  Httraica  [  Erf.  1798  ]).  Many  passages, 
although  not  definitely  propounded  as  riddles,  may  bo 
regarded  as  such — e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  10,  a  verse  in  the 
rendering  of  which  every  version  differs  from  all  otherSi 
The  riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1;  2  Chron.  ix,  1)  were  nther 
**  hard  questions"  referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solo- 
mon is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  rid- 
dle proper,  for  Josephus  {A  nt,  viii,  5, 3)  quotes  two  pro- 
fane historians  (Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  au- 
thenticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  rid- 
dles to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance a  T}'rian  named  Abdemon,  who  not  only  solved 
the  riddles,  but  propounded  others  which  Solomon  was 
himself  unable  to  answer,  and  consequently  in  bis  turn 
incurred  the  penalty.  The  word  cuviyfta  occurs  only 
once  in  the  New  fesL  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  "  darkly,"  ^v 
cuvlyfiari ;  com  p.  Numb,  xii,  8 ;  Wettstein,  N,  T,  ii,  168) ; 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances 
of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Erasmus  ap- 
plies the  term  to  Matt  xii,  43-46.  In  the  Apocrj'pba 
we  find  (Wisd.  xlvii,  15)  vapafioXciic  aiviyftdnav. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvious,  and 
is  well  explained  by  Augustine :  "  Manifestia  pasdmur, 
obseuris  exeroemur"  {De  Doct,  Christ,  ii,  6>  The  word 
atviyiia,  taken  in  the  extensive  meaning  of  its  root, 
cSvoQ,  certainly  applies  to  an  immense  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred writings — viz.  as  a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  ap- 
plication to  present  circumstances;  Odyss.  (xiv,  608),  a 
fable,  bearing  moral  instruction ;  Heuod,  Oper,  (p.  202), 
which  nearly  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  [see 
Parable];  a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or  proverb 
(Theocritus,  xiv,  18).  See  Paopiiect  ;  Provebb.  Ac- 
cording to  Lennep,  the  word  cuviyfio,  taken  substantive- 
ly, means  "  anything  obscure." 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  especially  Orien- 
tals, have  been  fond  of  riddles  (RosenmUller,  Jforgenl. 
iii,  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs 
(Koran,  xxv,  85),  and,  indeed,  several  Arabic  books  of 
riddles  exist--as  Keiab  el-Algaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of 
riddles  solved,  called  Ahd  d-Themin.  But  th(»e  are 
rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we  call  riddles, 
although  they  are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call 
them  Algaz  and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  "Algaz"). 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski,  Pantheon  ACgypt,  p.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (Moller, 
Dor.  ii,  892 ;  Athen.  x,  467 ;  Pollux,  vi,  107 ;  GelL  xviii, 
2),  and  the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  m 
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tbe  lUenry  diiisen  detoibcd  hy  FUto,  Xenophon,  Atbe- 
naaiy  Plutarch,  tod  Macrobius  (see  Zom,  De  jEvigma- 
tib&*  SvpHaHbui  [Lips.  1724]).  Some  have  groand- 
Joalf  aappoced  that  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Lemnel, 
lod  Agur  were  proponnded  at  feasts,  like  the  parables 
•poken  hj  our  Lord  on  ttmilar  occasions  (Luke  xiv,  7, 
etc.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was  prop- 
erly (as  Toss  points  out,  IiutU  Oratt,  iv,  11)  no  riddle  at 
all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  clue 
on  which  the  solution  could  depend.  For  this  reason 
Samson  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  even  from  his 
parents  (Judg.  xiv,  14,  etc).  Other  ancient  riddles  in 
veiae  are  that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch,  Vit»  I/om,}, 

The  plessure  of  the  propounder  is  derived  from  per- 
plexing his  heaters,  and  theirs  from  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  ia  usually  renewed  by  their  proposing  an- 
other enigma.  This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all  ages 
among  diffefcnt  nations,  and  has  even  been  treated  as 
sn  srt  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  chief  writers  on  this 
curious  subject  are  Nic  Keusner  (uEnigmatograph^  and 
F.  Meoestrier.  The  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the 
constniction  of  an  enigma  are  the  follovring :  that  it 
most  be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however  cov- 
ered and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or  uncommon 
terms^  be  really  correct;  and  it  ia  essential  that  the 
thing  thus  described  be  well  known.  Sometimes,  and 
(ipeeially  in  a  witty  enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in 
deiseribifig  a  thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their 
ovn  meaning,  but  which  confound  the  hearer  through 
hb  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  meaning. 

Fmnc  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  grtaUr  enig- 
ma, where  the  allegory  or  obscnre  intimation  is  continu- 
ous throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in 
soeh  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed  to  Theocritus),  and 
the  kmr  enigma  or  vwaiviyfta,  where  the  difficulty  is 
concentrated  in  the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  As 
specimens  of  the  enigmatical  style  of  the  former  kind  in 
the  Okl  Test,  Winer  points  out  Prov.  xxx,  12-19 ;  Isa. 
zxi,  12.  The  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv,  23,  24)  is  possibly  an  enigmatic  mode 
of  oommonicating  some  painful  intelligence.  In  the 
New  Test,  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii,  3),  and  with  the  Jews  (vi,  51, 
etc. ),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  attention  in  an  unrivalled  manner 
(Stuck,  A  ntiq,  Conviv.  iii,  17).  It  may  be  useful  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  instances  of  the  latter  kind,  since  they  are 
very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word  DSD 
C^a  portum,'*  and  **  Shechem,"  the  town  of  Ephraim)j^in 
Gen.  xlviii,  22;  on  •^is«  (mcifedr,  «a  fortified  city") 
and  B*1^*0  {MtzrauOf  Egypt),  in  Mic.  vii,  12 ;  on  1|?B 
(  Skal^* **  an  almond- tree"  )  and  n^V  {shakdd, "  to 
hasten"),  in  Jer.  i,  11;  on  Tvm  (Dumdh,  meaning 
"Edom"  and  « the  land  of  death"),  in  Isa.  xxi,  11 ;  en 
^r  •,  Shetkach  (meaning  *<  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  ^  ar- 
rogance"), in  Jer.  XXV,  26;  li,  41.  The  description  of 
the  Messiah  under  the  name  of  the  "  Branch"  (")t3,  tUzer)^ 
when  considered  in  regard  to  the  occasion  and  context, 
may  be  taken  b»  a  specimen  of  the  lesser  enigma  (see 
Lowth  upon  the  passage).    See  Naxarite. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  rid- 
dle occurring  in  the  New  Test. — ^viz.  fhe  number  of  the 
ita$t.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very  common 
among  Egyptian  mysdca,  the  Gnostics,  some  of  the 
iathen,  and  the  Jewish  Cabalists.  The  latter  called  it 
Genairia  (L  ew  ytt»furpia)f  of  which  instances  may  be 
found  in  CarpoEOv  {App,  Cnt,  p.  542),  Reland  (A  nt,  Hebr, 
i,  25),  and  some  of  Uie  conmientators  on  Rev.  xiil,  16- 


la  Thus  ibns  (nachdth)f  *<serpenf,"  is  made  by  the 
Jews  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  no- 
merical  value  is  equivalent  to  n*^19!Q ;  and  the  names 
Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because  the 
numericsl  value  of  the  letters  composing  them  is  661. 
Thus  the  Mareosians  regarded  the  number  24  as  sacred 
from  ita  being  the  sum  of  numerical  values  in  the  names 
of  two  quaternions  of  their  sons,  and  the  Gnostics  used 
the  name  Abraxas  as  an  amulet  because  its  letters 
amount  numerically  to  365.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not 
infrequent  in  some  of  the  fathers.  Instances  occur  in 
the  mystic  explanation  by  Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the 
number  818  in  Gen.  xiv,  14,  and  by  Tertullian  of  the 
number  800  (represented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  arose)  in 
Judg.  vii,  6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo- Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of  the 
beast  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline  verses. 
We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  answer 
being  found  in  the  name  'If|<rot;c=8S8,  thus:  1  =  10  + 
i|=8+«r=200+o=70+w=400-|-c=200=888.  It  is 
as  follows,  and  is  extremely  curious : 

nf«i  vapKO^opot  ivnrott  ofiotovfitvot  iv  fn 
riccepa  ^mvtitvra  ^ptt,  rd  3*  Ik^ttva  6v  airr^ 
6i99m¥  iurrpafaXmv  (r),  apt^niv  6'  oXov  hfovofiiivm' 
^KTM  fap  fiovadatt  oevat  Atudiat  kv't  roirott, 
fid'  iKarovTiiiav  ^ktm  antvtoriptM  avipmwoit 
ouvofia  6ti\m<rti, 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  doubt  that  John  (not  greatly  removed  in  time 
from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses)  in- 
tended some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number  666. 
The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by  the  Apocalyptic 
commentators.  Most  of  the  fathers  supposed,  even  ui^ 
far  back  as  IrensBus,  the  name  Aarccvoc  to  be  indicated. 
A  list  of  the  other  Tety  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
different  ages,  may  be  found  in  Elliott's  Ilorm  Apoco' 
lyptioa  (iii,  222-284),  from  which  we  have  quoted  sev- 
eral of  these  instance8«->Smith;  Kitto.  See  Nuscbeb 
OF  THB  Beast. 

Riddle,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Monsghan  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1758.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glai^fow  April  10, 1782,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington. He  was  licensed  to  preach  June  14, 1788,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Donaghlo- 
ney,  County  Down,  Nov.  18.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
mained till  the  spring  of  1794,  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Robinson  Run  as  pastor  of  the  united  congre- 
gations of  Robinson  Run  and  Union,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  a  few  years  the  congregations  so  in- 
creased that,  at  his  request,  he  was  released  from  Union, 
and  settled  for  the  whole  of  his  time  at  Robinson  Run. 
Here  he  continued  to  labor  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died,  after  a  month's  illness,  Sept.  4, 1829.  Dr. 
Riddle  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chtireh,  which  was  in 
its  infancy  when  he  became  a  member  of  it  He  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Reformed  Synod,  and  who  finally,  in 
1820,  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent synod,  to  be  known  as  the  '*  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West."  He  was  a  close  student,  argumen- 
tative in  his  preaching,  and  an  excellent  pastor.  None 
of  the  productions  of  his  pen  were  ever  printed,  though 
he  left  behind  a  large  MS.  on  the  subject  of  Religioue 
Covenanting,  which,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  published.  See  Sprague,  An^ 
noli  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  57. 

Riddle,  Joseph  Bemond,  an  English  clergy- 
man, of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  curate  of  Harrow, 
and  subsequently  incumbent  or  St.  Philip's,  Leckhamp- 
ton,  was  bom  abont  1801,  and  died  Aug.  27, 1859.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works,  both  theological  and  cduca- 
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tiuiil,  unong  which  tie,  Lalier  and  kit  Timli  (Land. 
1837,  ISmo)  ■.—Eedfiiaitiad  Chnmoiogi/,  or  ^maii  of 
lit  Chrulim  Charck  (ibid.  1840,  Bvo) :— J/onnt  of 
ChrMan  AiUljuitia  (ibid.  1889,  8to;  8d  ed.  1848):— 
Natural  lluUnj  oflnfilelity  (eietil  Bimpton  Lecture*; 
1B5S,  Sro) :— beudei  Stmoni,  Manual;  etc:— alio  ■ 
CompkU  Eagliih- Latin  and  Lalin-Engiuh  Didtoaary 
(ibid.  1836,  8to),  of  which  leTeiil  editions  h«v«  been 
publiabed.  See  Allilxine,  iXot  o/ Sri(.  and  Amer.  Au- 
lion,  t.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  hSiUog.  •.  v. 

Rlddacll.  Jaueb,  ■  miniitcr  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Scotland,  [luring  the  last  centniy,  wis  bom  at 
Gnnge,  Bamffahire.  Ho  was  first  miniater  of  ■  chapel 
at  Glasgow,  and  *nerwaidi  became  one  of  the  minialen 
of  St  Paul's  Chi[>el,  Aberdeen,  in  1757,  in  which  charge 
hs  continued  twenty  years.  His  Mnnoix  are  dialin- 
guiahed  for  palbo^  penuauon,  eloquence,  and  pietf. 
He  published  Sermom  on  Sereral  Suljali,  etc.  (Lond. 
1799,  3  vols.  8vD ;  a  lif^h  edition  was  published  in  183' 
2  vols.  8vo).     See  Darling,  Cgdap.  Bibliog.  s.  r. 

Hideout,  UniKL,  a  minialei  of  the  Methodist  Epi 
copal  Church,  was  born  in  Bowdwn,  Ue.,  July  W,  ISIS. 
He  joined  the  Ueiiio  Conference  ill  1846,  and  labored 
until  1S49,  when  he  located  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Concord  Biblical  iDititule.  He  leaumed  hia  plac 
in  conference  in  1850,  and  continued  in  active  servic 
until  the  mssIou  of  1868,  when  he  ttceivcii  a  supemu 
merary  relation.  After  an  illneaa  of  ten  dayi,  he  die 
at  Cape  Elizabeth  Fenr  Aug.  SO,  1868.  His  laboi 
were  characterized  by  zeal  and  diaeretion,  by  ability 
and  ministerial  fidelity.  See  Mimlti  o/Aiuial  Con- 
fcmctt,  18G9,  p.  141. 

Kidei(33'il,rate6].  It  isnncertainatwbattlme,! 
in  what  place,  hoiaea  were  first  used  for  riding,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  belieTe  that  it  wai  not  until  a  period 
long  after  thtir  having  been  employed  (or  draught. 
Stead  of  cavalry,  the  Egyptians  and  Babykmians,  and 
tile  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  used  wir-cbariots,  thr 
drivera  of  which  are  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  called  "riders,'-  as  in  Miriam's  aong  of  triumph  foi 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  host  (£xod.  xv).    The 

our  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  the  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  ostrich:  "She  scometh  the  horse  ami  bii 
rider"  (Job  xxxis,  18).  While  aiwei  were  used  ai 
■teeds  by  the  nobles  in  the  laud  under  the  Judges,  and 
instead  of  these  we  find  that  mules  were  used  in  the 
age  of  the  Kings,  horse*  being  almoat  exclusively  rc' 
served  for  chariots.  The  Persians  appear  lo  hare  beeti 
the  flnt  Oriental  nation  that  discovered  the  superiority 
of  a  flexible  body  of  cavalry  over  a  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy corps  of  chariots.  Many  of  their  early  victories 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  their  skill  ui  hoiseminship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  armies  were  alwaye  deS- 
cient  in  cavslri-,  and  their  alliances  with  foreign  states 
were  generally  designed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  auxiliary 
hone.  It  is  nut  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  Solomon's  po- 
litical wisdom  that  he  exerted  himself  to  supply  this 
national  deficiency.     See  Uonaic. 

Rldar,  John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Carring- 
tou,  in  Cheshire,  about  1562,  and  entered  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  in  1GT6,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
contintwd  in  the  tiniveruiy  for  some  years,  tesching 
grammar  chiefly.  He  was  preferred  to  the  living  (' 
Wateistock,  Oxfordshire,  in  1580,  but  resigned  it  i 
1681.  In  1688  he  was  admitted  to  that  of  South  W< 
kingdon,  which  he  resigned  in  1590.  He  wasalso  recti 
of  SU  Maiy  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  and  of  Winwick,  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Heath, 
in  Ireland,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  in  1612 
bishop  of  Killoloe.  He  died  in  1682,  and  was  buried  in 
bis  cathedral.  He  was  much  respected  for  his  piety 
and  learning.  His  principal  work  is,  A  Dictionary, 
fnglUli-Lalin  and  Lalia-lCtifflitIt  (Oxf.  1589,  4lo>  It 
was  the  first  Latin  dictionary  in  which  the  English  pan 


1  idaeed  betbre  the  I«tin  part  In  addition  are  given, 
Zrfler  Coneenmg  the  Ntna  mit  of  Inland  (Lond. 
1601,  4to)i— Caeeat  lo  Iruh  Cathdta  (Dublin,  1602, 
4to)  :~CUam  of  A  nliquily  in  Btialf  of  Ike  Protabat 
Rdigion  (Lond.  1608,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet; 
Allibone,  lUct.  of  BriL  and  Amtr.  Aullion,  a,  v. 

Rldgft,  the  upper  angle  of  a  roof.     It  has  usually, 
ongh  by  no  means  alwaj's,  a  piece  of  timber  running 
along  it,  called  the  ridge-piece,  upon  which  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rafters  rest;  the  tiles  with  which  it  it  cov- 
ered are  called  ridge-tilti.    These  arc  sametimee  made 
lental,  good  instances  of  which  are  found  at  Great 
cm  and  Uncoln.— Parker,  CJoMory  of  jlrcAifceftirf, 
See  Rib. 


Bidge-plcce,  LIbd  l^alllo.  ' 
RldsIeTt  Thojus,  D.D^  an  cnunent  English  lode- 
pendent  minister,  was  bom  in  London  about  1667,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Wiltshire.  Entering  the 
iiitry,hewaa  in  1696  chosen  assistant  lo  Hr.  Thomas 
Gouge,  near  the  Three  Cranes,  LflDdon,  and  about  four 
allerwardB  became  his  successor.  In  ITtS  he, 
with  Ur.  John  Eames,  began  to  conduct  an  Independent 
academy  in  London  aa  divinity  tutor.  He  died  March 
27, 1734.  His  prindpal  work  la,  A  Body  of  IXniilg, 
an  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism  (1T31- 
33,  2  vols,  fol.;  new  edition,  with  notea,  by  John  M. 
Wilson,  Edinb.  1844,  2  vols.  8va;  Lond.  1846,  2  vols. 
8vo;  N.Y.t895,2vuls.8vo).  He  alK>  published  Srr- 
mom,  etc.  (Lond.  lTOl-26).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dirt,  i 
Aa\bone,Iiicl.ofBril.andAm<r.AtUhort,t.\. 

RldiDg  ConuntttBCB  were  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  sent  to  supenuMle  a  presbytery  which 
had  refused  to  ordain  a  presentee  over  a  reclaiming  pat- 
ish.  The  first  instance  occurred  in  1717,  when  a  pres- 
bytery refused  to  ordain  a  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  pariah 
of  Peebles,  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
"appointing  certain  brethren  to  correspond  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Peebles,  and  to  act  and  vote  in  thdt 
meetings  at  their  next  ensuing  diet,  aitd  thereafter,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish  of 
Peebles  be  completed,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  his 
ordination."  By  this  device  bath  the  opposition  of  the 
people  and  the  conscientious  reluctance  of  the  prcsbj- 
leiy  were  surmounted.  The  last  instance  of  a  settle- 
ment eflected  by  means  of  a  riding  committee  was  that 
of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  Hay  SO, 
1761. — Esdie,  i'ccfcs.  Cydop.  b.v. 

Rldloy,  aioucantei,  D.D.,  a  leaned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  sea,  on  board  the  Gloucester,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  1702.  He  received  his  education  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  RCL. 
April  29,  IT29.  For  a  great  pan  of  bis  life  he  hsd  no 
other  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of  Wes- 
ton, in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in  Middle- 
sex, where  he  resided.  To  these  bis  collie  added, 
some  years  after,  the  donative  of  Romfoid,  in  Essex. 
In  1761  be  was  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  lo  ■ 
golden  prebend  at  Salisbury.  He  publithed,  Eigit  Srr- 
MontoBlU/lolgGhomiltO-il;  Lond.  1742, 8voj  new 
ed.Oxf.  lB(S,8\ii):—Dt  Ssriamrum  Noti  Firdtrii 
Vtrtionutn  Indole  algna  Dm  Diutrtatio,  etc  (l«nd. 
17Gl,4to);— Lift  of  NichoUu  Sidlrg  (1768.4to):-be- 
BidesLe(ter»,etc  See  Chalmers,  Sic^. />«:(.;  Hook,  £o- 
ctrt.  Biog. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Biil.  and  A  mir.  A  iMt.  s.  v. 
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Bldlaj,  NIcbola*,  an  eminent  Eogliih  pnl&U 

■nd  nunyr,  ww  de««ided  frani  u>  incieat  liuDily  in 
NuitnimberUnd,  and  wu  bom  in  the  year  1600, 
in  Trwdile,  at  a  placa  called  WilmonUwicli.  He 
ru  tducited  in  a  grammii  acbool  aC  NencaaUe- 
iipgn-Tfne,and  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
ilrait  1618.  Uers  he  ww  taagbt  Greek  by  Rich- 
mi  Cnuk,  who  abooC  that  time  began  to  teach  it  in 
CuDbiidge.  Hii  leligioo*  Kotimenla  wen  those  of 
Oh  Romith  Cburch,  in  which  ba  had  been  hroaghl 
pp.  In  Wa  be  took  the  degree  of  A.IL,  in  1624  wai 
{hoacD  feUow  of  hia  college,  and  in  162a  receiTed  the 
itgnt  of  AJiL  Directing  hi>  attenlisn  to  the  ■tudy 
ofijiFinily,  his  imde.  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  irbo  had  tbua 
fir  paid  rnrhii  education,  sent  htm  for  fuTther  iraprove- 
mcDt  to  the  Sorboiine  at  PaiU,  aud  tbeiice  to  Louvain, 
Id  1530  be  «u  cbooen  junior  trtaaurei  of  bi>  college, 
and  It  ihia.  time  paid  great  attention  to  the  atndy  of 
the  Scriplore*.  Far  this  ptitpoae  he  uaed  to  walk  in 
the  orchud  at  Pembroke  Hall,  and  there  eommitted  to 
DCiiucr  almott  aU  the  epiitlo  in  Greek,  The  walk  is 
Hill  called  Ridley'a  Walk.  In  16S3  be  was  chown 
aenioi  pioeloE  of  the  univenity,  and  while  in  that  ot- 
Gce  ihe  quutioD  of  the  pope's  supremacy  came  before 
the  unirernty  to  be  examined  on  the  aathorily  of 
Scripture.  The  decinon  was  that  "the  biahop  of 
Rsaie  bad  do  more  aulhorily  and  jurisdiction  derived 
(nun  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop,"  and  was  signed  by  the  vice-ebancellor, 
led  by  Nicbolaa  RiiUey  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proclon. 
Id  1^  he  look  the  degree  of  RD.,  and  was  choaen 
chipliig  of  the  unirenity  and  public  reader.  In  16S7, 
CiviiiKr,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  bim  one 

wliueil  him,  April,  I5S8,  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  in 
Efdi.  In  1539,  when  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
pisaed.Mr. Ridley  bore  his  testimony  against  it  in  the 
pdpir,  ilthousb  be  was  in  no  danger  from  its  penal- 
tin;  «ill  believing  in  Craniubttantiation,  unmarried, 
and  Inning  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confession, 
aliboBgb  not  iniiiting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  aalva- 
tioD.  In  IMO  be  went  to  Cambridge  and  took  the 
itgnt  of  D.D.,  and  about  the  same  lime  was  elected 
nuter  of  Pembroke  Hall,  baring  been  also,  through 
C^inmer*s  inSuence,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
ud  ippcinted  a  prebend  in  the  cathedra]  of  Cantcr- 
biiry.  At,  Canlerbary  he  preached  with  so  mnch  zeal 
igiinst  the  abuse*  of  popery  that  the  other  prebendo- 
ries  and  preachers  of  the  old  Ifarnitg  brought  articles 
agiiosl  him  at  the  arcbhiahop's  visit  in  1541,  but  the 
aiteinpt  failed.  Gardiner,  biahop  of  Winchester,  next 
canied  artielea  to  be  exhibited  against  him  before  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before 
the  king  and  council,  charging  him  with  preaching 
ai;ainst  auricular  confession  and  with  directing  the  Te 
Dram  to  be  sung  in  English.  The  accnsalion  waa  rc- 
feiTtd  to  Cranroer,  and  immediately  crushed  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  1546  was  spent  by  Dr.  Ridley  in 
retirement,  and  he  employed  himseir  in  carefully  ex- 
amining the  truth  and  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
tranaubatantialion,  of  which  he  had  been  an  unsus- 
pecting believer.  He  consulted  the  Apolc^^  of  the 
Zwinf;lian8  and  the  writings  of  Bertram  (q.r.),and 
included  Ih^  the  doctrine  had  no  foundation,  and 
(bond  ihst  Cranmer  and  Latimer  both  joined  him  in 
the  same  opinion.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Cranmer 
give  him  the  eighth  stall  in  St.  Peter's,  Weatminster. 
When  Edward  VI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1H7,  Dr. 
Ridley,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  on 
Alfa -Wedueaday,  took  that  opportunity  to  diHnurae 
eooceming  the  abuses  of  imagea  in  churches,  and  cere- 
KKwiea,  particularly  the  use  of  holy- 
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lented  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  living  of  Sohom,  in 
Mof  Norwich;  but  the  presentation  being  dis- 
potul  by  the  bishop,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  living  by 
OiiBmand  of  the  king.    On  Sept.  26  ha  was  conse- 
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crated  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1648  waa  employed 
with  Cranmer  and  others  in  reforming  and  compiUng 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  suspension  of 
bishop  Banner,  bishop  Ridley  waa  transferred  to  Lon- 
don,and  was  installed  April,  1650.  In  1661  the  sweal- 
ing-aickness  prevaileil  in  Lundon,  asd  although  it  was 
fatal  to  hundred^yet  bishop  Ridley  remained  faithful- 
ly at  his  post.  In  June,  1660,  (he  bishop  directed  that 
the  Romish  altars  should  be  taken  down,  and  tables 
subeCituted,  in  order  to  take  away  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple (hat  an  altar  was  necessary  to  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament.  He  was  snnn  sDer  engaged  nilh  Cnn- 
mcr  in  drawing  up  the  Forty-two  Articles.  In  1552  he 
visited  his  oiil  collie  at  Cambridge,  and  on  his  return 
called  at  Haasdon,  to  pay  his  reepects  to  tbe  princess 
Harjr.  The  arrogance,  insolence,  and  bittemeaa  of  her 
nature  she  di^layed  on  ibis  occasioD  in  Che  insults  aba 
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offered  Kdley.  In  1553  the  bishop  preached  before 
Edward  VI,  and  bo  aroused  the  benevolence  of  the 
king  that  the  latter  sent  to  him  to  inquire  how  he 
might  best  put  into  practice  the  duties  he  had  bo 
strongly  enforced.  The  result  was  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  Christ'S)  Bartholomew's,  BrideweU,  and 
St.  Thomas's  hospitals.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI, 
Ridley  Btrore  to  put  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne ; 
but  failing,  he  went  to  Mary,  as  was  expected  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  did  her  homage.  By  her  com- 
mand he  was  sent  back  from  Framingham  on  a  lame 
horse  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26, 1558,  to  be 
proceeded  against  for  heresy.  It  has  been  thought 
that  bishop  Ridley  might  have  recovered  the  queen's 
favor  by  countenancing  her  proceedings  in  religion. 
But  he  was  too  honest  to  act  against  his  convictions, 
and,  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
was  taken  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  Oct.  1, 1555,  con- 
demned to  death  for  heresy.  The  evening  before  his 
execution  he  supped  with  some  of  his  friends,  showing 
great  cheerfulness ;  and  refused  the  offer  of  one  of  them 
to  sit  up  with  him,  saying,  '*  I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and, 
by  God's  will,  to  deep  as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life."  On  October  IC,  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  hal^ 
it,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  the 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford.  Seeing 
Latimer  approach,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  embracing 
him,  exclaimed,  ^  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  give 
us  strength  to  endure  them."  Going  to  the  stake,  they 
both  kissed  it  and  prayed  earnestly.  Refused  permis- 
sion to  speak  unless  he  recanted,  he  said,  **  Well,  so  long 
as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in 
me."  Fire  was  then  applied,  and  after  suffering  in- 
tensely for  a  long  time  Ridley  expired.  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  his  private  life,  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  tem- 
perance, and  regularity.  The  following  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Anthony  Wood :  Treatise  concerning 
Images : — Brief  Declaration  o/the  Lord's  Supper  (1566 
and  1586,  8vo)  '.—A  Friendly  Farewell^  written  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Oxford  (1559,  8vo): — Account  of 
the  Disputation  held  at  Oxford  (1688, 4to)  ^~il  Treatise 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Additions  are  made  by  other 
authorities.  Many  of  his  letters  are  in  Fox's  Acts  and 
MonunnentSf  and  in  Dr.  Gloster's  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 

Ridolphus  (Ital.  liidolfi),  Claudio,  a  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1574.  He 
was  descended  fVom  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth 
made  great  progress  in  his  art.  He  worked  in  Verona, 
Urbino,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  died  in  1644. 
The  works  of  Ridolphus  show  a  purity  of  design  and 
simplicity  of  composition  which  are  seldom  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Venetian  sohool.  Among  his  best  are. 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Temple: — The  Assump* 
tion:—A  Ttr^  and  several  Saints.  See  Bumassuti, 
Guida  di  Verona, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUj  s.  v. 

Riegger,  Joseph  Anton  Stephan  von,  an  em- 
inent teacher  of  jurisprudence,  who  was  also  author,  im- 
perial councillor,  censor  of  books,  etc.,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal field  of  labor  was  the  University  of  Freiburg,  was 
bom  at  Innspmck,  Feb.  13,  1742.  He  wrote  his  first 
work— a  review  of  the  works  of  Plantos  and  Terence— 
when  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  became  master  in 
philosophy  in  1761,  and  in  1764  entered  on  his  first  po- 
sition as  a  teacher  in  the  Theresianum,  During  his 
preliminary  studies  he  had  published  a  Bibliotheca  Juris 
Canonici  (1761):— an  edition  of  AugusL  Archiep.  Tara- 
con.  De  Emend.  Gratiam  Dialogic  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  canonist  Cironius,  and  had  also  written  verses  in 
German  and  Latin.  In  1765  he  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Freiburg,  and  for  the  first  time  delivered 
lectures  on  Jurispradence  in  the  German  tongue.  His 
promotions  were  now  so  rapid  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  bringing  to  him  new  honors  of  this 
kind,  and  his  feputation  secured  for  him  the  charge  of 


repeated  goveroment  commissions  of  importmce  and 
ddicacy;  but  the  payment  of  debts  incnrred  by  his  la- 
ther and  by  an  insolvent  brother  so  impaired  his  fortune 
that  a  removal  fh>m  Freibni^  became  desirable.  He 
became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Prague  and  government 
councillor  of  Bohemia,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1795.  He  had 
been  actively  connected  with  the  reform  movements  of 
his  age,  and  had  given  books  to  the  world  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  their  time,  e.  g.  one  on  the 
right  of  a  prince  to  tax  persons  of  clerical  rank.  A 
work  on  the  decretals  of  popes,  etc,  in  which  unpnb- 
Ushed  MSS.  were  largely  introduced,  would  hare  been 
his  crowning  labor,  but  an  instalment  issued  under  the 
Xxi!iii  Bernards  BreviarwM  Extravagantium  (1778)  failed 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  caused  him  to 
renounce  the  undertaking.  His  numerous  writings  in 
the  departments  of  belles-lettres,  jurispradence,  and 
canon-law  are  given  in  Mensel,  Leakhon  d.  v.  Jahre  1750^ 
1800  verstoriK  deutsch.  SdiriflsteUer  (Leipe.  1811),  voL  xi; 
and  in  Weidtich,  Biogr.  Nachridaen^  etc  (Halle,  1751X 
part  ii.  See  GrQnwold,  Biographic  d.  held.  Bitter  von 
Riegger  (Prague,  1798);  SclilichtegroU,  Kecrok^  avf 
d.  Jahr.  1795,  1st  half.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircketf 
Lex,  8.  V. 

Riegger,  Paul  Joseph  von,  father  of  J.  A.  S. 
Riegger  (q.  v.),  and  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  from  175S  to  1775,  was  bom  at  Frei- 
burg, June  29, 1705,  and  received  his  education  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  became  doctor  of  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  jurispmdence  and  German  history  at  Iiinspruck, 
where  he  sabsequently  attained  to  the  highest  honors, 
being  twice  elected  rector  and  eight  times  dean  of  the 
university,  frequently  acting  as  its  chosen  agent  in 
transactions  with  the  imperial  courts  and  also  serving  as 
counsel  to  the  courts  of  Lower  Austria.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  placed  him  over  the  Imperial  Theresa 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Savoyard  Knights  as  teach- 
er of  public  and  canonical  law  in  1749,  and  in  1758  he 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  though  retaining  the  positions  he  already 
held.  His  Institutiones  Jurisprudeniia  Ecclesiasticas  (4 
vols.)  were  generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Austria.  His  next  preferment  was  to  the  posts  of  im- 
perial councillor  and  censor  of  books,  and  in  1764  to  the 
knighthood  and  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  laws  relating  to  the  establishing  and 
execution  of  spiritual  functions  owe  their  origin  to  him, 
as  does  the  abolition  of  trials  for  magical  practices  and 
witchcraft.  He  is  the  father  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Austria  as  subsequently  taught  in  all  its  schools. 
The  liberal  influence  exerted  by  him  crowded  the  ultra- 
montane theories  out  of  use,  and  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded at  Rome  as  an  important  promoter  of  reforms  in 
the  Church.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  ex- 
communication in  consequence,  and  that  his  works  were 
placed  in  the  Index.  He  died  Dec  8, 1775.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  given  in  Mensel  and  Weidlich.  See  Bi^ 
ographie  d.  beid.  Bitter  von  lUegger  (Prague,  1798). — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rlenzo,  Cola  di  (Nieolo  di  Lorenzo  )j  Rome's 
^lost  tribune,"  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  the 
year  1318,  at  Rome.  He  was  endowed  with  an  ambi- 
tious and  daring  spirit,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  an 
overweening  vanity,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  a  fiery 
eloquence.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  1843,  in 
the  character  of  notary  to  an  embassy  of  Roman  citizens 
sent  to  greet  pope  Clement  VI  and  persuade  him  to  re« 
tum  to  Rome,  where  the  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini 
were  then  contending  against  each  other— the  power  of 
the  nobles  generally  having  grown  to  excessive  propor- 
tions— and  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  their  sinking 
into  immorality  were  keeping  equal  pace.  Rienzo  be- 
came acquainted  with  Petrarch— subsequently  his  en- 
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thriMtif  npporter— white  at  ATignon,  and  he  there 
leeeiTed  the  appoinCmeiit  of  p^Ml  notaiy.  After  his 
retam  to  Some  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  in- 
tuomg  the  paaaioiia  of  the  people  thiongh  the  means 
of  popular  and  patriotic  addreasei^  and  yritb  such  auc- 
cea  that  he  was  prodairaed  tribme  of  Rome  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  powere  in  May,  1847.  The  pope  at  fint 
eoofiraied  Rienzi'a  ekvation  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
people  and  hambling  the  nobility,  and  the  tribune's 
good  fortune,  power,  and  just  administratbn  recom- 
mended him  eren  to  princes^  e.  g.  the  emperor  Lewis 
and  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  sought  his  friendship; 
but  the  height  he  had  attained  made  him  dizzy.  He 
knighted  himself;  declared  Rome  the  sovereign  of  the 
worid;  commanded  the  pope  and  caidinals  to  return  to 
Rome;  dted  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  be- 
fore him  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  them ;  or- 
dered the  doctors  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  right  to 
elect  the  empefom,  etc  Warnings  and  outbreaks  of 
disooDteated  factions  failed  to  restrain  him,  and  pope 
Dement  interfered  with  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
reign  of  terror  by  issuing  (Dec.  8, 1347)  a  bull  against 
the  tribune.  The  people  immediately  forsook  Rienzi, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Rome  in 
Janusiy,  1348.  He  subsequently  returned  secretly  to 
Rome,  but  soon  went  to  Prague,  where  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  emperor  Charles  IT,  who  delivered  him 
to  the  pope  at  Avignon  in  1351.  Innocent  IV  soon  af- 
terwards became  pope,  and  Rienzi  succeeded  in  disprov- 
ing the  charges  raised  against  him  of  heresy  and  tyran- 
ny, and  even  in  securing  the  pope's  favor  and  confidence. 
In  the  meantime  the  conflict  of  factions  had  broken  out 
sgiin  with  fresh  fury  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  notary 
named  Baroncelli  (or  BaraceUi)  had  assumed  the  role 
of  tribune.  It  was  seen  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  might 
defeat  the  projects  of  that  agitator,  and  he  was  aooord- 
iag^y  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  ^gidius  Al- 
bornoz,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  pacification  of  Italy. 
The  vacillating  populace  received  him  with  enthusiasm ; 
but  no  sooner  waa  be  in  the  possession  of  power  than  he 
began  once  more  to  abuse  it.  He  disregarded  the  hatred 
of  the  bouse  of  Colonna,  imposed  unwise  taxes^  and  left 
hifl  body-guard  unpaid;  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  his  firmness  had  departed  and  that  his  administm- 
tioo  was  undecided  and  fluctuating,  a  popular  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  some  meana^  ^enzi's  house  was 
boned,  and  Rienzi  himself  was  slain  by  the  people  who 
Jiat  before  had  almost  worshipped  him.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  Oct  4, 1354  (others,  OcL  7  or  8).  The  es- 
timates of  Rienzi's  life  and  services  differ  greatly,  some 
(as  Schlosser,  Weltfftsch.)  representing  him  as  a  fantas- 
tical charlatan,  and  others  finding  in  him  noble  traits, 
especially  an  enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions  and 
for  justice.  Still  others  deny  to  him  all  greatness  of 
character,  but  find  an  explanation  of  his  career  in  the 
extraordinary  conditions  of  his  time  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  life.  Nationalism,  based  on  the  renewed 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  antiquity,  was  certain- 
ly the  leadmg  etement  in  the  rapid  drama  of  his  life. 
See  Balozii  Vita  Pap,  Aveakn.;  Bzovius,  ArmaL  Eccl, 
ad  Aim.  1353,  No.  2 ;  Ylllani,  Col.  di  lUaizo ;  Schlosser, 
WdtgadL  vol  ir,  pt  i;  IliiL-polit.  BUUter,  vol.  xx; 
Papeocordt,  CoL  di  Rieazo  «.  setne  ZeU  (Hamb.  and 
Gotha,  1841) ;  and  others;  also  Bulwer's  novel,  Rienssi, 
the  Lau  of  the  rrjfrimei.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 

BliSti,  Moses  bex-Isaac  di,  of  PervgiOt  a  noted 
Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in  1888  and  died  after  1451. 
He  was  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  some  renown, 
and  wrote  very  elegant  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Italian. 
He  is  the  author  of  Xa^'D  lOnpa  'o,  a  Great  Paradiso 
w  Terza  Ritmif  with  literary  and  historical  notes.  It 
oonaisu  of  two  part%  viz.  the  obldtn  pbn  and  pbn 
bs'^nn,  which  again  are  separated  into  divisions.  The 
first  part  contains  in  the  first  division  a  prayer  to  God, 
tod  speaks  of  the  plan,  name,  division,  and  grouping  of 


the  work;  in  the  second  the  author  treats  of  theology, 
revelation,  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  the  phases  of  phi- 
losophy among  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  of  the  Cabala  and 
its  study;  in  the  third  he  treats  of  the  other  sciences,  the 
liberal  arts,  etc.;  in  the  fourth  he  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Porph3rTy,  the  ten  categories,  the  commentary 
of  Ibn-Roshd,  and  the  philosophical  labors  of  Levi  ben- 
€iershon,  or  Ralbag;  in  the  fifth  he  continues  to  speak 
of  philosophy.  The  second  part,  which  is  composed 
of  eight  divisions,  speaks  in  the  first  of  Paradise, 
with  its  patriarchs,  prophets,  Sanhedrim,  the  wise 
and  fHous;  the  second,  which  is  also  entitled  hb&n 
tllS^b,  is  a  grand  confessional,  penitential,  and  admon- 
itory prayer;  in  the  third,  which  is  called  D*^nbK  *^*^7, 
The  City  of  God,  the  bright  abode  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  Ze- 
rubbabel,  Zechariah,  etc,  is  described;  in  the  fourth, 
called  lDB2n  ni*^3fit,  the  author  of  the  Mishna  and  hia 

work  in  the  domain  of  the  blessed  are  described ;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  the  chapters  of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna 
and  their  contents;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  writings  of 
the  Tanaim,  Amoraim,  Saboraim,  Geonim,  etc,  down  to 
the  author's  own  time;  the  seventh  descants  upon  the 
teachen  of  the  Talmud,  the  theology  of  the  Midirashim, 
etc;  and,  finally,  the  eighth  narrates  the  exiles  of 
the  Jews  and  their  sufferings.  In  the  Paradiso,  Di 
Ril^ti  excludes  Immanuel  of  Rome  (q.  v.)  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  repented 
of  his  own  poetry  aa  a  waste  of  time.  **This  would 
show  that  he  possessed  more  judgment  than  those  who 
have  published  this  unattractive  work  as  the  production 
of  the  *  Hebrew  Dante' "  (Steinschneider) .  This  Divina 
Commedia  was  first  edited  afler  three  MSS.,  by  Jacob 
Goldenthal,  with  an  Italian  and  Hebrew  introduction 
( Vienna,  1851 ).  Di  Ri^ti  wrote  some  other  works, 
which,  however,  are  yet  in  MS.  See  F Urst,  SUd,  Jud,  ill, 
158  s2i. ;  Bartolocci,  BUd.  Babb,  iii,  945  a ;  Gratz,  Gesck, 
d  Juden  (Leips.  1875),  viii,  143-145;  Delitzsch,  Gesch, 
d,Judiachen  Poetie,  p.  54, 145 ;  Motes  RUti,  in  the  Jew^ 
iah  Messenger  (N.  Y.),  May  18, 1876.     (B.  P.) 

Rietschel,  Erxst  Friki>rich  August,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec 
15,  1804.  He  studied  under  Rauch  at  Berlin,  and  in 
Italy.  Settling  in  Dresden,  he  became  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Among  his  works  are,  Mary 
Kneeling  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ  .'—a  bust  of  /,«- 
ther: — the  Four  Hours  of  the  Day: — colossal  statues 
oi  Goethe  and  Schiller  (at  Weimar),  and  the  Christ^^mgeU 
He  died  at  Dresden  in  1861. 

Rletter,  Akton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Stadt-am-Hof  in  1808.  He  studied  at 
Regensburg  and  Munich ;  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Amberg  in  1835,  at  Regensburg  in 
1842,  and  at  Blunich  in  1852.  He  died  at  Stadt-am- 
Hof,  Nov.  6, 1866.  He  wrote,  Das  Leben,  das  Werk  und 
die  WUrde  Jesu  Christi  (Regensburg,  1846):— Z>er  Weg 
der  Liebe  (ibid.  1856)  i—Der  heiL  Liebe  natiirliches  Licht, 
etc  (Munich,  1857)  i—Die  Moral  des  heiL  Thomas  von 
Aquin  (ibid.  1858): — Breviarium  der  christlichen  Ethik 
(Regensburg,  1866).     (B.  P.) 

Rigand,  Stephen  Jordan,  D.D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Francis  Rigand,  was  educated  at,  and  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor  of,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came second  master  of  Westminster  School,  and  head- 
master of  Ipswich  School,  Sufiblk ;  mathematical  exam- 
iner in  1845,  and  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  Oxford 
University  in  1856.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  An- 
tigua in  1857,  and  died  there,  of  yellow  fever,  May  16, 
1859.  He  published  Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer 
(Ipswich,  1852,  8vo),  and  edited  voL  i,  and  published 
vols,  i  and  ii,  of  the  Correspondence  of  Scientijie  Men, 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rigby,  Alfred  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
of  whose  early  history  nothing  is  known.  He  fought  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was  vrhile 
in  military  service  that  he  connected  himself  with  the 
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Chorch.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  soon  after  hU  r&- 
tarn  from  the  war,  and  in  1870  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  Des  Moines  Conference  and  appointed  to  Wheeling 
CircuiL  But  overwork  and  overstady  brought  on  di»- 
ease,  and  he  died  at  Kew  Vernon,  July  9,  1872.  See 
Jlittutes  of  Annual  Con/ermcetf  1872,  p.  108. 

Riggeiif  John  Wesxjst,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maryland  Aug. 
26, 1794.  His  parents  migrated  to  Mason  County,  Ky., 
and,  being  poor  and  in  a  new  country,  were  unable 
to  give  him  a  proper  education.  In  1816  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Ue  commenced  as  a  local  preacher  in  1823,  and  in 
1827  was  ordained  deacon.  He  joined  the  travelling 
connection  in  1884,  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1885. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  until 
his  death,  Sept  80, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferencet,  M.  E.  Churchy  South,  1846,  p.  56. 

RiggB,  Adam  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  near  Kigg's  Cross  Koads,  June  6, 1816,  and  pro- 
fessed conversion  June  19, 1886.  He  united  with  the 
Church  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  21, 1889;  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Tennessee  Conference  in  1889,  and  served  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  thirty-one  years.  After  an  illness  of  a  little 
over  three  weeks,  he  died  Oct.  29,  1870.  Mr.  Riggs 
was  an  able  and  judicious  officer  of  the  Church;  a  wise 
counsellor ;  modest,  firm,  and  faithfuL  He  was  honored 
by  his  brethren,  and  was  chosen  several  times  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences^  J/.  E,  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  586. 

Riggs,  Joseph  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  March  19,  1809.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Blass. ;  studied  theology 
in  Andovcr  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  in  Princeton  .The- 
ological Seminar>',  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained Aug.  27, 1845.  His  fields  of  labor  were.  Wells, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.;  Millerstown,  Pa«;  CumberUuid,  liL; 
and  as  city  missionary  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  be  died, 
Aug.  20, 1865.  Mr.  Kiggs  was  a  faithful  preacher,  and 
he  loved  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  IHsU  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  223. 

Righlel  Xiambo,  in  Mongol  mythology,  is  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  in  the  main  identical  with  the  Hindd 
J/en/,  and  varying  from  it  only  in  minor  particulars 
which  grow  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama. 

Right,  as  an  adjective,  describes  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion as  in  conformity  with  moral  law ;  as  a  substantive, 
the  claim  of  a  person  upon  others  consequent  upon  the 
equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral  law.  A  right  action 
(rectum)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty,  but  a  tnan^s 
right  (jus)  has  a  very  different  meaning.  What  I  have 
a  right  to  do,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me 
from  doing,  and  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any 
man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  A  man's  right  is  that 
which  is  vested  in  him  by  society,  and  because  its  laws 
may  not  always  be  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action,  viz.  the  Divine  Law,  the  two  words  may 
often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a  poor 
man  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right  that  he  should 
have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  harvest 
of  bis  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be  right.  See  Flem- 
ing and  Krauth,  Diet,  ofPhiL  Science,  s.  v. 

Right,  Divine.    See  Jurk  Divino. 

Righteousness  (P!!^)  ^uria,  the  quality  of  being 
right  morally).  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the  essen- 
tial perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  his  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness  (Gen. 
xviii,  25 ;  Dent,  vi,  25 ;  Psa.  xx&i,  1 ;  cxix,  137, 142 ;  Isa. 
xlv,  23 ;  xlvi,  13 ;  li,  5-8 ;  Ivi,  1).  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  denotes  not  only  his  absolute  perfection  (Isa.  li, 
1 1 ;  1  John  ii,  1 ;  Acts  iii,  14),  but  is  taken  for  his  perfect 
obedience  unco  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 


worid  (Dan.  ix,  24 ;  Rom.  iii,  25, 26 ;  v,  18, 19 ;  Jer.  xxiii, 
6;  John  i,  29).  The  righteouanesa  of  the  law  is  that 
obedience  which  the  law  requires  (Rom.  iii,  10, 20;  viii, 
4).  The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  which 
is  received  by  faith  (Rom.  iii,  21>28 ;  iv,&-25;  v,  1-11; 
X,  6-11 ;  2  Cor.  v,  21;  GaL  ii,  21).  Righteousness  ia 
sometimes  used  for  uprightness  and  just  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  (Isa.  Ix,  17),  also  for  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation  (Dan.  iv,  27 ;  Luke  i,  6 ;  Rom.  xir, 
17 ;  £ph.  V,  9).  The  saints  have  a  threefold  righteous- 
ness :  (1.)  The  righteousness  of  their  persons,  as  iu  Christ, 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and  they  accepted  on 
the  account  thereof  (2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  £ph.  v,  27;  Isa.  xlv, 
24) ;  (2.)  The  righteousness  of  their  principles,  being  de- 
rived from,  and  formed  according  to,  the  rule  of  right 
(Psa.  cxix,  11) ;  (3.)  The  righteousness  of  their  lives, 
produced  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Ileb.  xiii, 
24 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  11).  See  Dickinson,  Letters,  let.  12 ;  With- 
erspoon.  Essay  on  Imputed  Righteousness;  Hen*ey,  The^ 
ran  and  A  spasio ;  Owen,  On  Justification;  Watts,  Warks^ 
iii,  532,  8vo  ed.;  Jenks,  On  Submission  to  the  Right" 
eousness  of  God,    Comp.  Justificati02I  ;  Qakctifica- 

TION. 

Righter,  Chkster  N.,  an  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846 ;  studied  at 
New  Haven  and  Andover,  and  afterwards  spent  ft  year 
or  two  in  foreign  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
sailed  for  the  Levant  in  1854,  and  died  at  Diarbekir, 
Turkey,  in  December,  1856,  aged  about  thirty.  Extracts 
from  his  letters  and  journals  will  be  found  in  The  BibU 
in  the  Levant,  by  Samuel  L  Prime.  See  Allibone,  />scf. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rigorlsts,  a  name  given  to  the  Jansenists  by  their 
adversaries.  They  made  repentance  to  consist  in  the 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  transgressor  inflicts  upon 
himself,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the 
degree  of  his  guilt.  They  went  so  far  as  to  call  those 
who  had  shortened  life  by  excessive  abstinence  and  la- 
bor the  sacred  victims  of  repentance,  and  said  that  they 
were  consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love;  that  their 
conduct  was  highly  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Giod ; 
and  that  by  their  sufferings  they  not  only  appeased  the 
wrath  of  God,  but  drew  down  abundant  blessings  upon 
their  friends  and  upon  the  Church.    See  Janskx. 

Rigr,  in  Norse  mytholog}%  was  a  name  of  the  god 
Ileimdal,  under  which  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  four 
ranks  of  men — servants,  peasants,  nobles,  and  princes. 
Two  of  his  descendants  likewise  bear  this  name. 

Rig- Veda,  the  first  and  principal  of  the  four  Yedas. 
See  Veda. 

Riley,  Henry  Augustus,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  21, 1801. 
In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  George* 
town,  D.C,  but  left  in  1817,  and,  under  a  private  tator 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  iu 
July,  1820.  After  this  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Hor- 
ace Binney,  Esq.,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  the  law 
until  the  fall,  when  a  severe  attack  of  illness  moved  him 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  To  this  end  he  entered  a 
private  class  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.,  and 
attended  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  graduated  from  its  medical  department  in 
April,  1825.  Returning  to  his  home  in  New  York,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  for 
about  three  years.  In  June,  1828,  he  united  with  the  Rut- 
gers Street  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Auley,  D.D.,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  Feb.  5, 1829,  and,  after  taking 
the  full  course,  graduated  in  1832.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  said  presbytery  in  18d5ii 
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After  his  licensure  be  went  to  PhiladdphU,  and  hud 
the  feondation  of  the  Third  Church  of  that  city  in  Jan- 
ttuy,  1833,  and  kbored  there  until  April  following. 
From  that  time  until  August  he  supplied  the  Presbyte- 
riao  Church  at  Mattewan,  N.  Y^  and  in  April,  1835, 
took  charge  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Church — now  West 
Twenty-third  Street  Church — in  New  York  city,  at 
which  time,  as  above  stated,  he  was  ordained.  He  la- 
bored in  this  field  until  January,  1839,  when  he  went  to 
Hontxose,  Pa^  and  was  install^,  and  there  he  had  a 
long,  most  useful,  and  successful  pastorate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  which  he  was  released  only 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  roioe,  wbich  occurred  in 
1863.  After  his  resignation,  he  resumed  for  a  limited 
time  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Montrose,  where  he  died,  March  17, 1878.    (VV.P.a) 

Httey,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cborch,  son  of  H.  A.  Riley,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Feb.  2, 1835.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation he  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated, 
having  written  the  class  poem.  He  next  entered  the 
Union  Theolf^ical  Seminary,  and,  after  graduation,  was 
admitted  to  the  ministr}'.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Middletown,  DeL,  where  he  labored  three  years.  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  from  there 
went  to  Newark,  where  he  spent  some  time  as  associate 
pastor  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker. 
His  next  pastoral  duties  were  in  New  York,  where  for 
seven  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  Church,  filling  the  position  with  signal  ability 
sad  success.  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo,  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  Oct.  20.  His  work  was  remarkably  fruitful, 
aod  during  his  pastorate  the  Church  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrapted  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided 
ability,  and  in  him  were  united  qualities  very  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  individuaL  His  reasoning  fac- 
ulty was  strong,  and  so  also  was  his  imagination.  He 
WIS  exact  and  mathematical,  and  at  the  same  time  po- 
etical and  rhetorical.  All  the  varied  powers  of  a  dis- 
cipliDed  intellect,  and  also  of  a  strong  emotional  nat- 
ore,  were  imbued  with  dxvint  love,  so  that  the  whole 
man  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
wrote  carefully  and  spoke  fluently,  and  the  best  work 
was  what  he  gave  to  his  people  and  the  public  He 
wu  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  Buffalo.  In  his  last 
illoess  he  suffered  much,  but  bore  it  uncomplainingly, 
and  sank  into  the  peaceful  slumber  of  death.  He  died 
at  Bttfhlo  Oct.  23, 1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rlmah.    See  Worm. 
'    Rimmon.    See  Pomeorakate. 

Bim'^moil  (Heb.  Rimmon',  y^TBTlf  a  pomegranate,  as 
often),  the  name  of  an  idol,  of  a  man,  and  also  of  several 
places;  all  probably  having  some  allusion  to  the  pome- 
granate, especially  the  localities,  which  were  doubtless 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  the  vicin- 
ity. (In  our  account  of  them,  and  of  those  immediately 
following,  we  largely  use  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.)  See  also  Rimmon  Methoar; 
BiMMoir  Parez. 

1.  (Sept.  'Ptfifjtav.)  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Syr- 
ians of  IHimascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of 
Bimmon  (2  Kings  v,  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this 
god  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadadi^mmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful  Se- 
nrius,  quoted  by  Selden  {De  JHs  Syris,  ii,  10),  refers  it 
to  the  Heb.  rimm6n,  a  pomegranate,  a  fruit  sacred  to 
Veaos,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under  this 
title  (oomp.  Pomona,  from  pomum),  Ursinus  {Arbore- 
tum BUfL  cap.  32,  7)  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
granate, the  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nat- 
ure, the  personified  natura  naiurans,  a  symbol  of  fre- 
qoent  occurrence  in  the  old  religions  (Bfthr,  SymJbolik, 
ii»  122).  If  this  be  the  tme  origin  of  the  name,  it  pre- 
ttati  us  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the 
uat,  which  we  know  prevailed  in  Palestine.    But 


Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  Q^^,  rum,  "  to  be  high," 
and  signifies  ^  most  high ;"  like  the  Phoenician  Elium, 
and  the  Hebrew  "p"^^^.  Hesychius  gives  'Pa/iaCi  6 
tnlrtJTTog  ^€($c*  Clericus,  Yitringa,  RosenmUUer,  and 
Gesenius  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Movers  {PhOn,  i, 
196,  etc)  regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadadrimmon  (as  Peor  for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being 
the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the 
pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol,  Hadadrimmon 
would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who 
ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  in- 
fusing into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  '*the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii,  11). 

2.  (Sept.  'Pc/i/utfv.)  A  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  and 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2, 5,  9).    B.C.  ante  1053. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pififiwv  V.  r.  'Eptfiut^,  etc.)  A  town  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  32),  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix,  7;  1  Chron.  iv,  32:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  '^Remmon").  In  each  of  the  above  Hsts  the  name 
succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places  reoccupied  by 
the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  29) 
the  two  are  joined,  and  inaccurately  appear  in  the  A.  V. 
as  "£n-Rimmon"  (q.  v.).  It  is  grouped  with  Ziklag 
and  Beersheba,  and  must  consequently  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe.  Rimmon 
would  appear  to  have  stood  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Simeon,  and  thus  south  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia;  fur  Joshua,  in  enumerating  *'  the  uttermost  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  begins  at  the 
coast  of  £dom  on  the  east,  and  Rimmon  is  the  last  of 
twenty-nine,  and  therefore  must  have  been  near  the 
western  extremity.  The  only  other  notice  of  it  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah :  ^AU  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south 
of  Jerusalem"  (xiv,  10).  The  land  referred  to  is  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  Geba  lay  on  the  northern  and  Rim- 
mon on  the  southern  border.  Though  both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  mention  Rimmon,  their  notices  are  so  con- 
fused, and  even  contradictor^',  that  they  evident!}'  knew 
nothing  of  it.  They  appear  to  have  confounded  three 
towns  of  the  same  name.  In  one  place  Jerome  calls  it 
a  town  **  of  Simeon  or  Judah ;"  and  yet  he  locates  it 
'^fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem."  In  the  very  next 
notice  he  writes,  "Remmon,  in  tribu  Simeonis,  vel  Za- 
bulon"  {Onomatt.  s.  v.  **  Reromon").  Under  the  name 
JCremmon  QEpiiifititv,  Onomast.  s.y.)  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  appear  to  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
site  of  this  city.  They  state  that  it  is  a  **  very  large 
village"  {vicut  prmgrandit),  sixteen  miles  south  of  Elcu- 
theropolis.  This  was  no  doubt  pretty  nearly  its  true 
position  (see  Reland,  Palast,  p.  973).  About  thirteen 
miles  south  of  EleutheropoHs  (now  Beit  Jibrln)  is  a  ru- 
ined village  called  Khurbet  Urn  er-Rumanim  ("Mother 
of  Pomegranates"),  which  in  all  probability  marks  the 
site,  as  it  bears  the  name,  of  Rimmon  of  Simeon.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  the  foundations  of  an  im- 
portant square  building  of  large  well-dressed  stones, 
and  lower  down  there  are  the  bases  of  three  columns 
in  »itu  {Quar,  Statement  of  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan. 
1878,  p.  13).  A  short  distance  (about  a  mile)  south  of 
it  are  two  tells,  both  of  which  are  covered  with  ruins; 
and  between  them,  in  the  valley,  is  '*a  copious  foun- 
tain, filling  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which  fur  miles 
around  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Bedouin  of 
this  region"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  344).  As  foun- 
tains are  extremely  rare  in  this  southern  district,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  one  may  have  given  the  name 
of  Ain  to  the  ancient  town  on  the  adjoining  tell ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Ain  and  Rimmon  led  to  their  being 
always  grouped  together. 

4.  (}leKRiiwnono',Sy\iar],hispomeffrttnate;  SepL.i» 
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'Pc/tfUtfv.)  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the  Meiar- 
ite  Levites  (1  Cbroiu  vi,  77).  There  is  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and  the  paral- 
lel caMilogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former  contains  two 
names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter,  and  neither  of 
them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnau 
(Josh,  xxi)  85)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon,  b»  the 
D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rim- 
mono  is  not  identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (xix,  18), 
in  the  A.  V.  Remmon-methoar  (q.  v.).  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
sacoeeding  word— at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 
appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Taignm  of  Joseph. 
5.  TiiB  Rock  Rimmon  (Heb.  Seia  ka-EimmCn, 
"jia^n  [also  without  the  article]  9^D ;  Sept.  4  virpa 
rov  *Pf fifuav ;  Josephus,  xirpa  'Pod ;  Yulg.  petra  cu- 
jvt  vocabulum  est  Bemmon  ;  petra  litmmon)^  a  cliff 
(such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Bila) 


Jtmins  and  Tremdlius,  and  Luther.  Symmachus  ren- 
dered *iKnsn,  a  descriptive  epithet  attached  to  Rim- 
mon, **  Rimmon  the  Renowned"  (Roaenmtiller,  ad  loc). 
This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebins  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early 
traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumauek^  and 
stands  an  hoar  south  of  Sepphoris  (Zunz,  BettjamWf  ii, 
483).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  statements  of  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  iii,  110) 
and  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir^  p.  844),  who  place  RmmaUmdi 
on  the  south  border  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  three  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seffurieh  (comp.  Pococke,  7*rar.ii,62; 
Thomson,  Land  amd  Bookf  ii,  ViS\  De  Saulcy,  Dead 
Sea,  i,  69). 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Levit- 
ical  city  which  in  Josh,  xxi,  85  appears  in  the  form  of 
Dimnahf  and  again,  in  the  paralld  lista  of  Chronicles  (1 
Chron.  vi,  77)  as  Rimmow  (A  Y.  «*  Rimmon"). 

Rlm'mon  Pa'rex  (H^.  Rimimm'  Pe'retz,  'jis'l 


or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  bun-  |  y*^^   [in  pause,  Pa'rett^  V!?"],  pomegranate  of  the 


dred  Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah 
took  refuge,  and  maintauied  themselves  for  four  months 
until  released  by  the  act  of  the  general  body  of  the 
tribes  (Judg.  xx,  45,  47;  xxi,  13).  It  is  described  as 
in  the  *'  wilderness"  (midbdr),  that  is,  the  wild,  uncul- 
tivated (though  not  unproductive)  country  which  lies 
on  the  east  of  the  central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on 
which  Gibeah  was  situated  —  between  them  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the  Rimmon  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention,  locating  it  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  {Onomast,  %.  v.  *'  Remmon").  About 
ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  four  east  of 
Bethel,  is  a  very  conspicuous  white  limestone  tell,  rising 
like  a  cone  above  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  and  over- 
looking the  whole  wilderness  down  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. Upon  it  stands  a  large  modem  village  called  Runif 
tnon.  This  is  unquestionably  the  "  Rock  Rimmon"  on 
which  the  Benjamites  took  refuge.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  deep  and  wild  ravine  cuts 
off  the  approach  from  the  south,  and  others  skirt  its 
western  and  northern  sides,  rendering  it  a  natural  for- 
tress of  great  strength.  The  sides  of  the  tell  are  steep, 
bare,  and  rocky,  and  could  be  defended  by  a  few  reso- 
lute men  against  a  host.  The  top  is  rounded,  affording 
ample  space  for  the  refugees,  while  along  the  sides  are 
some  large  caverns  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  iii,  290;  Yan 
de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  844;  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  217; 
Schwarz,  Palett,  p.  129), 

Rixn'mon  Metho'Mr  (Heb.  Rimmon'  ham-Mo' 
thoar\  *)Kh9n  *i1fi^,  L  e.  Rimmon  the  extensive ;  Sept. 
*Pifift(jJvad  Ma^apao^a  v.  r.  ^PefifiatvAfi  fia^aptfi; 


breach,  so  called  probably  from  some  local  configura- 
tion; Sept.  'Pc/4/i<tfv  ^apiQ)f  the  second-named  station 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  after  leaving  Hazeroth, 
and  located  between  Rithmah  and  Libnah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
20).  It  was  somewhere  in  the  northern  interior  of  the 
Desert  et-Tlh,  west  of  ELadesh-Bamea.    See  Exodb. 

Rin,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  helL 

Rinaldi,  Odobic,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  17th  century,  was  a.  native  of  Treviso, 
and  was  educated  at  Parma  by  the  Jcsuita.  He  became 
an  Oratorian  at  Rome  in  1618.  After  the  death  of  car- 
dinal Baronius  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory),  Rinaldi  wrote  a  oontinnation  of 
his  EocktiaaHcal  Annals  from  1198  (where  the  former 
left  off)  to  1564,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  dissolved. 
Rinaldi's  addition  to  the  work  consists  of  ten  large  folio 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  from  1646  to 
IQTk  Rinaldi  was  also  the  author  of  a  aufiiciently  copi- 
ous abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  whole  i4»Kii!»,  compiled 
by  Baronius  and  himself.— Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  ;  Hook, 
Eecles,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Rinda,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odin's  wives, 
the  mother  of  Wall,  who  beoune  so  strong  in  a  single 
night  that  he  was  able  to  slay  Hoeder,  the  murderer  of 
Balder. 

Ring  (usually  nX^O,  tabba'aih;  iaKTvXoa  occa- 
sionally i*^i^  gain,  a  cirdei  for  the  fingers,  Esth.  i,  6 ; 
Cant  V,  14,  SJi,  gab,  a  rim  of  a  wheel,  Ezek.  if  18). 
The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 


Yulg.  ^nion,  ^ti^^r;  A.  V.  "Remmon-methoar"),  a    Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet,  and 

even  owed  its  name  to  this  curcumstjmce,  the  term  tab- 
bdath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  impress 
a  seal"  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  as 
such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xll,42), 
by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  10),  by  Antiochus  to 


place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix, 
13  only).     It  occurs  between  Eth-Katsin  and  Neah. 
Methoar  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  name,  but 
is  the  Pual  of  ^KH,  to  stretch,  and  should  be  translated 
accordingly  (as  in  the  margin  of  the 
AY.) — "  Rimmon  which  reaches  to 
Neah."    The  object  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  to  describe  as  minutely  as 
possible  the  exact  course  of  the  bor- 
der-line.   This  is  the  judgment  of 
Gesenius,  7'Af«aifr.coL1292a;  R&di- 
ger, ibid,  1491  a;  FUrst,  Handwb,  it, 
612  a ;  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  commentator  Rashi, 
who  quotes  as  his  authority  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  text  of 
which  has,  however,  been  subse- 
quently altered,  since  in  its  present 
state  it  agrees  with  the  AY.  in  not 
translating  the  word.    The  latter 
course  is  taken  l^  the  Sept  and  <q^^  ^^  ^  Wooden  Pirure  of  a  Woman  (on  the  lid  of  a  mnmmy-caae  to  th« 
Yolg.  as  above,  and  by  the  PeshitOi  British  Mnsenm).   1,  the  left ;  2,  the  ri^t  band* 
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PhUip  (1  Mice,  vi,  15),  and  by  tho  fiither  to  the  prodi- 
gal son  in  the  parable  (Lake  xt,  22).  It  was  treasured 
accoidiDgly,  and  became  n  proverbial  expression  for  a 
most  rained  object  (Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  Hagg.  ii,  23 ;  Kcclus. 
jcJix,  11).  Soch  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  women  (Isa.  iii,  21;  Mishna,  Sablk  6,  §3),  and  are 
eotunerated  among  the  articles  presented  by  men  and 
women  for  the  serrioe  of  the  tabernacle  (£xod.  xxxv, 
ti).  The  signet^ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer. 
loc.  eii.).  We  may  conclude,  from  Exod.  xxviii,  1 1,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or 
with  the  owner's  name.— Smith.    See  Obkamkkt. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  wore  many  rings,  sometimes 
two  and  thrse  on  the  same  finger.  The  left  was  oonsid- 
er»i  the  band  peculiarly  privileged  to  bear  those  omiH 
ments;  sod  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  dec- 
oRCed  with  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  and  was 
ooosidered  by  them,  as  by  ns, /)ar  twedlatee  the  ring 
finger,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  so 
honored  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  even  wore  a 
ring  on  the  thumb.  Some  rings  were  very  simple ;  oth- 
ers were  made  with  a  scarabaus,  or  an  engraved  stone ; 
and  they  were  oecasionally  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot, 
a  snske,  or  some  fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of 
gold,  and  this  metal  seems  to  have  alwajrs  been  preferred 
to  silver  for  ringL  Silver  rings,  however,  are  occasion- 
ally  met  with.  Bronse  was  seldom  used  for  rings,  though 
fiequently  for  signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of 
bras  and  iron  (the  latter  of  a  Roman  time) ;  but  ivory 
and  blue  porcelain  were  the  materials  of  which  those 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  were  usually  made.    The 


Ancieut  Bgyptian  Rnger-rings. 

l.ftfoUnig;  f,tk«WffmT««*fr«orit:S,goMrlBfrwliaCwOMi»;4,l, 
rings  Of  poiMlain  or  Mm  glnod  potlorj. 

fcaxibttus  was  the  favorite  form  for  rings;  in  some  the 
stone,  6at  on  both  faces,  turned  on  pins,  like  many  of 
ottf  Besls  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ring  itself  was 
bound  xoand  at  each  end,  where  it  was  inserted  into  the 
stone,  with  gold  wire.  This  was  common  not  only  to 
liogB,  but  to  signets,  and  was  intended  for  ornament 
as  well  as  security.  Numerous  specimens  of  Egyptian 
rings  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold, 
very  massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabaeus  or  an 
engrived  stone  (Wilkinson,  ^4  nc.  Effypt,  ii,  837).  The 
snrient  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  equally  fond  of 
similar  ornaments.  The  same  profusion  was  exhibited 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particnlariy  by  men 


Ancient  AssnUm  Finger- rings  (now  In  the  British  Mn- 
senm).    1,  of  gbus ;  %  of  bronae. 

(Smith, DicL  o/Afdiq.  s.  v.  <*  Rings").  It  appears  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age ; 
Sot  in  James  ii,  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  xfiwroiam' 
Xfoc,  meaning  not  simply  "  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the 
A.V^  but  "golden-ringed"  (like  the  xpviroxcip,  ''goki- 
cn-handed,"  of  Ludan,  Tinum,  20),  implying  equally  well 
the  presence  of  several  gold  rings.  See  Jkweu 
^  Tbe  principal  Informatbn  we  have  about  ancient 
rings  is  derived  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  Alexander 
the  Great  sealed  all  important  documents  in  Europe 
with  his  own  ring,  and  in  Asia  with  that  of  Darius.  He 
ttates  that  the  Romans  derived  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  from  the  Sabines,  and  they  firom  the  Greeks; 
heocs  there  occnrs  no  mention  of  Roman  rings  earlier 


than  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  rings  then 
worn  were  generally  of  iron,  and  sometimes  engraved. 
In  process  of  time  silver  rings  were  adopted  by  free  citi- 
zens, and  those  of  iron  were  abandoned  to  slaves.  Gold 
rings  could,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  only  be 
worn  by  senators ;  and  even  in  their  case  the  use  of  the 
gold  ring  was  to  be  confined  to  public  occasions.  Ha« 
rius,  in  his  third  consulate,  is  said  to  have  worn  one 
habitually;  but  if  this  account  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  a  ring  of  some  special  kind,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier  the  equestrian  order  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  gold  rings,  since  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannie,  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knights 
slain  in  the  battle.  It  is  clear  that  tbe  equestrian  ring 
was  not  allowed  to  be  indiscriminately  worn,  for  Horace 
informs  us  that  he  did  so  himself  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  Augustus  (Horace,  Saf,  II,  vii,  54).  It  may  be 
that  the  passage  in  James's  epistle  refers  to  the  eques- 
trian ring  aa  a  token  of  Roman  rank.  The  ring  was 
generally  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  that  there  is  a 
vein  from  that  finger  running  directly  to  the  heart.  To 
wear  rings  on  the  right  hand  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy,  but  they  were  not  unfrequently  worn  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  left.  This  was  a  practice 
among  men  of  fashion  at  Rome  (Martial,  Epig*  xi,  CO), 
as  it  had  been  at  Athens  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Aristoph.  Nubet).  Lampridius  informs  us  that 
Heliogabalus,  whose  fingers  were  always  covered  with 
rings,  never  wore  the  same  twice ;  and  a  part  of  the  fop- 
pery of  the  age  consbted  in  having  rings  of  different 
weights  for  summer  and  winter.  Wedding-rings,  often  of 
large  size,  were  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
Christians  have  borrowed  the  practice ;  and  the  ring  has 
from  a  very  early  period  formed  a  part  of  the  episcopal 
costume,  as  indicating  that  the  bishop  was  wedded  to 
his  Church.  So  long  ago  as  the  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D. 
633),  a  deposed  bishop  was  restored  by  returning  to  him 
his  episcopal  ring. — Fairbaim.    See  Signet. 

RING  (in  A  Hire),  The  practice  of  wearing  rings 
has  been  widely  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods.  They  have  been  used  to  decorate 
the  arms,  legs,  feet,  toes,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears.  The 
most  general  and  most  distingu'ished  use  of  rings  is  on 
the  finger.  In  ancient  times  the  ring  was  a  sj'mbol 
of  authority,  and  power  was  delegated  by  means  of  it. 
Finger-rings  are  alluded  to  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Babylonians 
wore  them ;  and  from  Asia  they  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  doubtless  subsequent  to  Homer's  time, 
as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Rings  worn  in  early 
times  were  not  purely  ornamental,  but  had  their  use  as 
signet -rings.  The  devices  in  the  earlier  rings  were 
probably  cut  in  the  gold;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
Greeks  came  to  have  rings  set  with  precious  stones. 
Among  the  Romans  the  signs  engraved  on  rings  were 
very  various,  including  portraits  of  friends  or  ancestors 
and  subjects  connected  with  mythology  or  religion. 
Rings  entered  into  the  groundwork  of  many  Oriental 
superstitions,  as  in  the  legend  of  Solomon's  ring,  which, 
among  its  other  marvels,  sealed  up  the  refractory  Jinn 
in  Jars  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  Greeks 
mention  various  rings  endowed  with  magic  power,  as 
that  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  him  invisible  when  its 
stone  was  turned  inwards ;  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates, 
which  was  fiung  into  the  sea  to  propitiate  Nemesis  and 
found  by  its  owner  inside  a  fish.  Wedding  and  other 
rings  have  been  thought  to  possess  curative  powersu 
Sometimes  they  owed  their  virtue  to  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  set;  thus  diamond  was  believed  to 
be  an  antidote  against  poison,  etc  The  Gnostics  en- 
graved ring  gems  with  mystic  symbols,  names,  mono- 
grams, and  legends.  In  early  times  the  names  of  Jesua^ 
Maiy,  and  Joseph  on  rings  were  deemed  to  be  preserva- 
tives against  the  plague. 

The  early  Cniristians  adopted  the  use  of  rings,  being 
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at  first  simple  circles  of  ivory,  bronze,  iron,  or  some  oth- 
er cheap  materiaL  Many  of  them  were  adorned  with 
symbols  connected  with  their  faith,  such  as  the  cross, 
the  monogram  of  Christy  the  dove,  anchor,  ship,  palm- 
branch,  etc. ;  others  had  simple  religious  phrases,  among 
the  most  common  of  which  was  Vivas  in  Deo  or  Spes 
tn  Deo.  Kings  to  be  used  as  seal-rings  alone  were  fitted 
with  a  plate  of  metal,  often  of  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  a  sandal  or  of  the  human  foot,  this,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  being  the  s^'mbol  of  poesesuon.  Among 
the  rings  found  in  the  catacombs  are  some  with  a  key, 
and  some  with  both  a  key  and  a  seal,  the  latter  for  both 
locking  and  sealing  a  casket.  See  Appletcns*  Cyclop, 
s.  r. ;  Chambers's  Encychp,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he 
Worlds  s.  V, 

RING  (in  Espousals),  In  early  times  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  man,  together  with  other  espousal  gifts,  to 
give  the  woman  a  ring  as  a  further  token  and  testimo- 
nial of  the  contract.  This  ceremony  was  used  by  the 
Romans  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in 
some  measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was 
adopted  among  the  Christian  rites  of  espousal  without 
any  opposition.  That  the  ring  was  used  in  espousals, 
and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  account  given  by  pope  Nicholas,  A.D. 
860  {Nicoh  Respons,  ad  Consulta  Bulgarorum,  Cone  t, 
viii,  p.  517).  "  In  the  espousals,"  says  he,  '^  the  man  first 
presents  the  woman  with  the  amty  or  espousal  gifts; 
and  among  these  he  puts  a  ring  upon  her  finger,"  etc 
St.  Ambrose  {Kp,  34)  and  TertuUian  {ApoL  cap.  6)  also 
speak  of  the  annulus  pronvbus,  or  ring  of  espousal.  Pliny 
mentions  an  iron  ring  as  worn  by  a  person  betrothed. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  a  special  ceremony  was 
observed  in  presenting  the  ring.  With  a  golden  ring 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of 
his  right  hand,  thrice  repeating  these  words:  **This 
servant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  forever,  world  without  end. 
Amen."  In  like  manner  and  with  the  same  form  of 
words  he  presents  the  bride  with  a  silver  ring.  The 
groomsman  then  changes  the  rings  while  the  priest,  in 
a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of  the  rings;  after 
which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.    The  Gimmel,  or  betrothal-ring,  was  used  in  later 


The  Gimmelf  or  Linked  Espousal-ring. 

times.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  three  parts  brought 
together;  the  lower  figure,  the  parts  separately.  In 
Iceland  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  used  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  bridegroom  passing  his  four  fingers  and 
thumb  through  a  large  ring  and  in  this  manner  receiv- 
ing the  hand  of  the  bride  (Bingham,  Christ,  Aniiq,  xxii, 
86 ;  Gardner,  FaUhs  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Chamber^ s  En- 
cydop,  s.  v.). 

RING  (tn  Inoestiturts),  A  ring  was  anciently  given 
to  bishops  on  their  consecration  with  these  words: 
'*<Accipe  annnlum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  signum," 
etc.  The  ring  was  emblematical  of  his  espousal  to 
the  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of 


presenting  a  ring  on  the  espousal  of  parties  in  marriage. 
It  was  called  the  ring  of  bis  espousals,  amutlus  sponsa- 
lUius  pronubusj  and  sometimes  annulus  palatii.  The 
ring  was  formerly  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  as  indicative  of  silence  and  discretion  in 
communicating  the  mysteries,  in  giving  the  benedic- 
tion, but  was  shifted  to  the  annular  finger  in  celebrat- 
ing mass.  The  ring  is  mentioned  by  the  Councils  of 
Orleans,  511 ;  Rome,  610;  fourth  of  Toledo,  633 ;  Uino- 
mar  of  Rheims,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the  aacramenta- 
ries  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  590.  These 
rings  usuaDy  had  monograms  {sigla')^  or  engraved  sub- 
jects, and  were  used  |u  signets  till  the  11th  century  in 
official  correspondence,  and  for  sealing  a  neophyte's 
confession  of  faith,  and,  by  pope  Sergius*s  order  (687- 
701),  for  sealing  the  font  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  to 
Easter-eve  in  France  and  Spain,  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called  church  rings.  Every  bishop 
had  also  a  jewelled  pontifical  ring.  This  ring  repre- 
sented fidelity  to  Christ;  the  duty  of  sealing  and  re- 
vealing ;  and,  lastly,  the  gifla  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
best  rings  of  suffragans  at  their  decease  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  primate,  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  thduunchi- 
episcopal  chair,  of  the  crown.  Priests,  as  friendA  only 
of  the  bridegroom,  did  not  wear  rings  (Coleman,  Chrii, 
Aniiq, ;  Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v.). 

RING  (tn  Matrimony),  Originally  the  gift  of  the 
ring  was  made  at  the  time  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage.  Galroer  (Ritual,  Ecdes.") 
traces  the  origin  of  the  marriage  ring  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury. -  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ring  worn  by  bishops,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  phylactery,  or  charm.  According 
to  Rome,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  indicated  that  she  was  admitted  into  his  confi- 
dence. Another  explanation  is  that  the  ring  sj^robol- 
izes  eternity  and  constancy ;  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  left  hand  was  chosen  to  denote  the  wife's  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,  and  the  third  finger  becaose  it 
thereby  pressed  a  vein  which  was  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  heart  (Riddle,  Christ,  Antiq,  vii, 
1 ;  Chambers's  Encyclop,  s.  v.).    See  Ring  (m  Espousals). 

RING,  The  Drcade,  a  modem  substitute  for  the  ros- 
ary during  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws,  being  more 
easily  concealed.  It  has  on  it  ten  knobs,  on  each  of 
which,  as  it  passed  under  the  fingers,  an  Ave  was  said, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  cross, 
a  Paternoster. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  r^ceoL  s.  v. 

RING,  Fishebmam's,  is  that  worn  by  the  pope  as  the 
descendant  of  Peter,  with  an  engraving  of  Peter  casting 
his  net 

Ring,  Melchior,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  leader  in 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse  in  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  at  first  a  school-teacher  and  chaplain  at  Hers- 
feld.  Having  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  Thomas 
MUnzer  (q.  v.),  he  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1524  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Hoffmann  and  Knipperdolling  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  fanaticism  of  his  sermons  excited  a  riot  in  Stock- 
holm against  images,  which  he  justified  as  being  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Towards  the  dose  of  1524 
he  returned  to  Germany  in  order  to  participate  as  a 
leader  in  the  Peasants'  War ;  and,  after  the  bloody  catas- 
trophe at  Frankenhausen,  he  fied  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  found  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  cordial  reception.  A  mur^ 
der  committed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  professedly  in 
obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  God,  obliged  Ring,  in 
1527,  to  flee  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home. 
He  now  became  a  peripatetic  preacher,  made  the  teach- 
ing of  Luther  the  subject  of  bitter  attack,  characterized 
the  evangelical  preachers  as  the  expounders  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  dead  faith,  and  by  such  means  secured  a  large 
following.  Disputations  held  with  him  failed  to  con- 
vince, and  a  threat  of  expatriation  failed  to  alarm  him. 
He  eventually  fled  to  East  Friesland,  which  had  be- 
come a  r'aUying- place  for  Anabaptists  generally,  and 
whUe  there  employed  every  method  to  inspire  his  fol<^ 
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lowen  with  a  fanatical  contempt  for  Scripture  and  the 
Lord's  sapper.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  fanatical 
tendenriee  thus  implanted  in  the  populace;  bat  the  La- 
tberms  finally  secured  a  preponderating  infiuenoe,  and 
Kii^  was  compelled  to  flee  once  more.  He  labored  in 
his  characteristic  method  in  Hesse  and  Saxony  and  met 
with  some  success,  but  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He 
would  seem  to  hare  died  in  connection  with  the  MUn- 
ster  revolt.  The  teaching  of  Ring  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  foUowa^  Original  sin  involves  no  condemna- 
tion fot  persons  of  immature  mind,  etc  The  curse  in 
Gen.  iii  imposes  spiritual  death  only,  consequently  death 
does  not  come  to  children  on  account  of  sin.  Infant 
baptism  is  blasphemous,  and  cannot  be  Justified  on 
scriptural  groundsL  Christ  is  not  God  according  to  his 
nature,  and  does  not  derive  human  nature  from  Mary. 
He  died  and  suffered,  not  for  purposes  of  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  bat  simply  as  an  example  and 
type;  and  they  who  would  profit  by  his  work  must  fol- 
low him  with  like  works  and  sofferings.  Christ*s  body 
and  blood  are  not  present  in  the  sacrament  Man  has 
the  ability  by  nature  to  prepare  himself  to  believe  and 
come  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  See  Kiohn,  Getck,  d^fanai, 
V.  tiOhxLM.  WkdertSufer^  etc.  (Leips.  1758) ;  Mittkeilunff- 
en  au$  d.  proi.  siktenguck,  in  IleMien,  in  Niedner*s 
Ztitaekr.f,  d,  hitU  Thtohffie,  1858,  p.  541-538,  and  1860, 
pb  272  sq.— Henog,  Rtal'Etiafkhp.  s.  v. 

Ringgli,  GoTTHARD,  an  excellent  Swiss  artist,  was 
bora  at  Zurich,  Jan.  27, 1575.  Of  his  early  life,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  decorate  with  paintings 
of  large  size  the  senate-house  and  minster  of  that  me- 
tropolis, and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  on 
bim.  For  the  public  library  of  Zurich  he  painted  the 
anns  of  the  state  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Religion  and  Liberty.  Death  lies  at  the  feet  of  Re- 
li^on,  but  to  the  usual  allegorical  implements  in  her 
bands  he  added  a  bridle,  to  distinguish  her  from  Fanat- 
icism and  Superstition.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  easel  pictures,  in  the  house  of  WerdmUlIer,  is  Job 
Litkkmg  to  hit  Wife's  Invectives,  Perhaps  his  most 
valuable  remains  are  designs,  generally  dnwn  with  a 
pen  and  washed  with  India -ink.  Among  these  are 
Our  Samomr^M  Burial : — Suunmah  teiih  the  Elders :  — 
faith  ShdUrtd  from  PerseeuHotu  He  died  in  1685.— 
Chalmers,  Biog»  Did,  s.  v. 

Ringoraldt,  Bartholomew,  a  German  hymnolo- 
gistfborn  at  Frank  fort^n-the-Oder  in  1580,  was*  preach- 
er at  Langenberg,  in  Nenmark;  but  his  principal  fame 
vu  achieved  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  hymns,  some  of 
vhich  are  still  in  common  use  (e.  g.  Es  isl  gewisslich  an 
d!rr  Zeil),  His  writings  other  than  hjrmns  are  neariy 
all  lost  from  sight.  He  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
vtjrlA  was  near,  and  had  even  calculated  its  date  to  fall 
in  the  year  1684 ;  and  his  first  book,  Die  lauiere  Wahr^ 
heii  (1385),  expresses  his  yearning  for  the  eternal  world 
and  warns  against  the  condemnation  of  bell;  while  bis 
Beoond  book,  ChristUchs  Warming  des  treuen  Eckert 
(Fraukfort-on-tbe-Oder,  1588>,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell,  which  places  Eckert  trav- 
enes  in  a  trance.  See  Koch,  Gesch,  d.  deutsch.  Kirchex^ 
li^des,  2d  ed  i,  156  sq.;  Langbecker,  Das  deutsch-eva$tg. 
Kircheidied  (1830),  p.  201  sq.;  Vdrkel,  EhrenqedAchtfdss 
f^any.  Glauheiuhelden  u.  Sanger  (1830),  il,  98;  Wende- 
i»urg.  B.  Riagoraldts  geistL  lieder,  etc— Herzog,  Heal- 
EiKyUop,  8.  V. 

Rlng-atreaked  is  the  rendering  of  the  English 
Vtwion  («ring.8traked")  of  the  Heb.  "ipT,  ah6d  (Gen. 
xxx;  xxxi),  as  applied  to  the  parti -colored  rams  of 
Jacob's  flock.  The  Hebrew  word  literally  means  band- 
^  or  ttripedj  and  seems  to  refer  especially  to  a  varie- 
^ioo  of  color  in  the  feet  (Symmachus  XcvcdiroCcf, 
^Stadias  aimilaily). 

Riokart,  Martin,  preacher  and  archdeacon  at  £i- 
ienburg,  in  Saxony,  was  bom  there,  April  23, 1586.    His 
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official  life  began  at  Leipsic,  where  be  obtained  the 
master's  degree,  and  at  Eisleben  and  Endeboro,  where 
he  first  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  His  pastorate  in  his  native  town  extended  over 
thirty-two  years,  and  covered  the  entire  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  It  is  related  that  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  80,000  tbalers  having  been  demanded  from 
the  town,  Rinkart  held  a  prayer -meeting  on  Feb.  21, 
1639,  to  invoke  God*s  help  in  the  emergency,  with  the 
result  that  the  sum  demanded  was  reduced  to  8000  flor- 
ins, then  to  4000,  and  finally  to  2000.  Pastor  Kinkart 
was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the 
churches  of  Germany  to-day,  and  are  worthy  of  note 
because  of  their  jubilant  spirit,  e.  g.  Nun  danket  AUe 
Gottf  etc.  Of  his  writings  in  other  departments,  though 
they  were  once  numerous,  but  few  have  been  pre9er\'ed, 
and  they  contain  nothing  that  possesses  importance  at 
this  day.  He  died  Dec  8, 1649.  See  Plato,  M.  Martin 
Rinkari,  etc  (Leips.  1830);  Vorkel,  Ehrengedachtniu 
evang.  GlaubensheUlen  u,  Sanger  (ibid.  1830),  ii,  21  sq., 
127  sq. ;  Koch,  Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes^  2d  ed. 
i,  144  sq. ;  iv,  567  sq.— Herzog,  ReaUEncyJdop,  s.  v. 

Rin^nah  (Heb.  Riimah%  n)*i.  a  shout;  Sept.  'Pav- 
viiiv  V.  r.  'Ava),  a  son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv,  20).    B.C.  prob.  ante  1618. 

Riper  Team.  In  one  of  the  offices  for  baptism, 
this  phrase  is  used  to  designate  those  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  children  and  **  able  to  answer  for  themselves." 
This  definition  is  not  only  that  given  by  the  Church, 
but  is  implied  in  the  words  themselves,  which  embrace 
both  adults  and  thpse  in  age  between  the  latter  and 
children.  In  the  ordinal  this  and  kindred  terms  are 
used,  as  in  the  exhortation  of  priests,  **  that  by  daily 
reading  and  weighing  the  Scriptures  ye  may  wax  riper 
and  stronger  in  your  ministTy." — Staunton,  Church 
Diet.  Sb  V. 

Ripharaa,  in  Greek  msrthology,  was  the  largest  of 
the  centaurs,  whose  monstrous  head  towered  far  above 
the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.  He  was  killed  bv  The- 
sous  while  present  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous. 

Rl'phath  (Heb.  Riphath%  rB"*'^,  perhaps  spokm; 
SepL  *Pc^a5  T.  r.  *P(0ai ;  Vulg.  Riphath),  the  second 
son  of  Gomer  and  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x,  8).  B.C.  cir.  2450.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
1  Chron.  i,  6  gives  the  form  Diphath  (q.  v.) ;  but  this 
arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  forms  Rodanim  and  Hadad  for  Dodanim  and  Hadar 
(vers.  7,  50 ;  Gen.  xxxvi,  39).  The  name  Riphath  oc- 
cure  only  in  the  genealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is 
little  to  guide  us  to  the  locality  which  it  indicates. 
The  name  itself  has  been  varioudy  identified  with  that 
of  the  RbipflMn  Mountains  (Rnobel) ;  the  river  Rhebas, 
in  Dithynia  (Bochart);  the  Rbibii,  a  people  living  east- 
ward of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Scbultbess);  and  the  Riphsans 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlagonians  (Joeeph.  Ant^  i, 
6, 1).  This  last  view  is  certainly  favored  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  Ashkenas  and  Togarmah.  The  weight  of 
opinion  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  RhipsMin  Mountains, 
which  Knobel  (  VoUoert,  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically 
and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
north-east  of  Dacia.  The  attempt  of  that  \vriter  to 
identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  GauU  is  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
name  to  apply  to  them;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Gauls  were  for  any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  Rhipoean 
Mountains  themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  than  in  reality;  and  if  the  received  ety- 
mology of  that  name  (from  ptwat,  **  blasts")  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely  acci- 
dental, and  no  connection  can  bo  held  to  exist  between 
the  names.  The  hiter  geographers,  Ptolemj'  (iii,  5,  §  15, 
19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rhipaean  range  where  no 
range  really  exists,  viz.  about  the  elevated  ground  that 
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separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxine  and  Baltic  seas.— 
Smith.    See  Ethnoloot. 

Ripidium  (GT,pi'K'iSiov,abellowt)  was  a  fan  made 
of  parchment,  peacocks'  feathersj  or  linen,  and  was  used 
in  the  ancient  churches  to  drive  away  all  such  insects 
as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  infest  the  altar.  The 
author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi  or  Chronicum  Alexandrimim 
(p.  892),  calls  them  rifiia  pnridiot  and  reckons  them 
among  the  holy  utensils  of  the  altar  which  were  laid 
up  among  the  rest  in  the  scenophylacium,or  vestry  of 
the  church.  Suicer  thinks  that  in  most  of  the  writ- 
ings the  word  ripidia  signifies  one  of  their  holy  ves- 
sels, a  basket  or  the  like,  in  which  they  used  to  carry 
the  sacred  elements  to  and  from  the  altar.  In  the 
liturgies  of  Chiysostom  and  Basil  it  is  taken  in  the 
common  sense  of  Greek  authors,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Corutiiutioru  for  a  fan  to  blow  with :  for  in  Chrysos- 
tom*s  liturgy  the  deacon  is  to  ventilate,  or  blow  over, 
the  elements  with  a  fan ;  or,  if  there  be  no  fan,  then  to 
do  it  with  the  covering  of  the  cup.— Bingham,  Christ, 
A  niiq,  viii,  6, 21 ;  xv,  3, 6. 

Ripley,  Sara,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  Mayl,  1751.  He  followed  farming 
until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was 
admitted  into  Harvard  College,  July,  1772.  After  his 
graduation  he  taught  in  Plymouth,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy under  Bev.  Jason  Haven,  of  Dedham.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1816. 
Dr.  Ripley  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ol^  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Snppresnon  of  Intemperance.  His  death 
took  place  Sept.  18, 1841.  His  publications  are  Set' 
mons  and  Charges  (1791-1829)  :—jy»rto?y  of  the  Can- 
cord  Fight  (1827).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  y'm,  112, 

Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  divine  and  BibUcal  scholar,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Jan.  28, 1798.  He  entered  Harvard  University,  a  med- 
al scholar  from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1816. 
He  took  the  full  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover, 
where  he  graduated  in  1819.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  Nov.  7, 1819,  and  spent  some  time  in  Georgia, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  section  of  the  state  where  he 
labored.  The  length  of  his  ministerial  service  at  the 
South  was  not  far  from  seven  years,  1819-1826.  One 
year  during  this  period  he  spent  in  Eastport,  Me.  Soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Ripley  was  elected,  in  1826,  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  and  pastoral  duties,  which  office  he  held 
until  1832,  when  the  election  of  another  officer  allowed 
him  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. In  1889  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties,  which  position  he 
occupied  with  ability  for  seventeen  years.  The  last 
three  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution  he 
was  associate  professor  of  Biblical  literature.  After  a 
service  of  thirty-four  years,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. After  his  resignation  he  was  occupied  some  five 
years  in  literary  work,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in 
evangelical  labors  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia. 
Returning  to  the  institution  at  Newton,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  librarian,  which  position  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mas8.«  May  21, 1875.  Prof.  Ripley  made  diligent  use  of 
his  pen  during  his  life.  He  published  quite  a  number 
of  carefully  prepared  articles  in  the  A  merican  Baptist 
Magazine,  the  Christian  Review,  and  the  BStliotheai  Sa- 
era.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
Memoir  of  Rev,  Thomas  S,  Wwm: — Christian  Baptism, 
an  examination  of  Prof.  Stuart^s  essay  on  the  mode  of 
baptbm: — Xofes  on  the  Four  Gospels:  —  Notes  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:— Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mam: — Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Heirews,  with  new 


translation : — Sacred  Rhetoric,  compodtion  and  delivety 
of  sermons: — Exdusiveness  of  the  Baptists,  a  review  of 
Rev.  A  Barnes's  pamphlet  on  exclusivism:  —  Church 
Polity,  a  treatise  on  Christian  churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  Camp- 
beWs  Lectures  <m  Systematic  Theology,  and  edited  the 
Karen  Apostle  by  Rev.  Francis  Mason.  See  Steams, 
Hovey,  and  Clarke,  Funeral  A  ddresses,    (J.  C.  S.) 

Ripley,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Feb.  8  (0.  S.),  1743. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763,  and  was  ordained, 
Feb.  1 1, 1767,  pastor  at  Green*s  Farms,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death,  December,  1831.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  Corporation  in  1790,  and  remained 
such  for  twenty-seven  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  647. 

Ripley,  John  Bingham,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ellsworth  township,  Mahoning  Co.,  O., 
April  18, 1824.  He  was  converted  when  eighteen  years 
of  age;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1850. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  began  in  Burlington,  N.  J^ 
where  he  was  invited  to  settle,  but  did  not  do  so.  He 
subsequently  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  labored  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Mariners*  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  here  he  continued  to  labor 
until  his  death,  March,  1862.  This  was  a  very  inter- 
esting charge.  The  sailors  were  his  friends,  and  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do  for  them  by  the  instramentality 
of  books,  visits,  letters  of  entreaty,  and  prayer  was  ever 
omitted.  He  sought  the  mariner  at  the  tavern,  the 
cellar,  the  refectory',  the  boarding-house,  the  sailors' 
home,  and  on  board  of  ship.  Besides  many  articles 
in  the  religious  press,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  viz. :  Thoughts  for  the  Forecastle : — Seven  Dia- 
monds:— Plain  Words  for  Young  Men,  besides  several 
Tracts,  See  Wilson,  PreMf.  Jlist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  200. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Ripley,  I«inooln,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  Late  in  life  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1796. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  ministry  and  settled  at  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  then  a  wilderness.  His  life  was  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  town  of  Wa- 
terford.  He  severed  his  connection  with  that  Church 
in  1821,  and  died  July  14, 1858.  See  A  mer,  Cong,  Year- 
book, 1859,  p.  128. 

Ripley,  Samuel,  son  of  Ezra,  was  bora  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  March  11, 1783,  and  graduated  from  Ctan- 
bridge  in  1804.  He  was  ordained,  Nov.  22, 1809,  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Waltham.  Afler  the  death  of  Rev. 
R  Whitman,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  two  Unitarian 
societies ;  but  Mr.  Ripley,  thinking  it  too  great  a  bur- 
den, resigned  shortly  before  (Oct.  27,  1841),  and  soon 
after  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Lincoln.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  24, 1847.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  116, 

Ripley,  Thomas  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Ripley,  was  bora  in  Boston  Nov. 
20, 1795,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  in 
the  class  of  1814.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  24, 
1816,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1828.  He  removed 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city  from  Sept.  10, 1829,  until,  in  1834, 
he  resigned.  After  s^ipplying  two  churches  for  a  time, 
he  removed  to  Tennessee,  teaching  and  preaching  in 
several  places  in  that  state,  and  performing  ministerial 
service  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  He  returned  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1852,  and  acted  as  city  missionary  for  sev- 
eral years.    He  died  May  4, 1876.  *  (J.  C.  S.) 
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Rippon,  Jomiy  D.D^  an  Englbh  Baptist  minuter 
of  dinioccion,  was  bom  in  Tirerton,  Devonshire,  April 
S9f  1751,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  He  por- 
ned  his  stodies  at  Bristol,  and  for  many  yean  was  the 
noeesnr  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Biptist  Chorch  on  Grsnge  Road,  Southwark.  The  tes- 
timooy  of  Dr.  Rippoo  with  regard  to  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Baptist  ministen  of  London  and  vicinity  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  is  interesting.  *'  I  believe,"  he 
refluiri(%  in  a  letter  to  Pres.  Manning,  of  Brown  Uni- 
venity,  dated  May  1, 1784,  *'aU  our  Baptist  ministers 
ia  town  except  two^  and  most  of  our  brethren  in  the 
ooostiy,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the  late 
dispute.  But  aonry,  very  sorry,  were  we  when  we  heard 
that  the  ooUege  was  a  hospital,  and  the  meeting-houses 
were  forsaken,  and  occupied  for  civil  or  martial  pur- 
poseai  We  wept  when  the  thirsty  plains  drank  the 
blood  of  your  departed  heroes,  and  the  shout  of  a  king 
VBs  among  os  when  your  well- fought  l>attles  wens 
crowned  with  victoiy.  And  to  this  hour  we  beUeve 
that  the  independence  of  America  will  for  a  while  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  this  oountiy ;  but  that  if  the  conti- 
nent had  been  reduced,  Britain  would  not  long  have 
been  free."    Dr.  Rippon  died  Dec.  17, 188G.    (J.CS.) 

Bipiizidaliaya,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  a  myth- 
ical king,  in  whose  reign  great  religious  changes  are 
said  to  have  been  brooght  about.  It  would  seem  that 
Buddhism  took  root,  and  under  bis  protection  spread 
throoghoat  all  India. 

msabha,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  the  oldest  of 
the  twenty-three  Boddhas  who  have  appeared  in  India, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  king  Ikswara.  He  b  frequently 
represented  as  an  ox,  though  more  generally  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  as  a  man  with  horns.  The 
ox,  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  always 
accompanies  bim,  even  when  he  is  simply  represented 
on  the  altar  by  a  variously  colored  head. — ^Yollmer, 
Worterk  d,  MftkoL  s.  v. 

Riaoo,  Maxukl,  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Aiigustinian  Order,  was  bom  at  Haro  about  1780, 
sod  died  about  the  dose  of  the  century.  He  acquired 
such  reputation  for  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  Charles  III,  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  which  Florez  published  29  vols.  4to. 
To  these  he  added  six  volumes,  written  with  equal  abil- 
itj  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  work  was  entitled 
EtfaMa  Sagrada,    See  Chalmers^  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Riahio,  in  Hindd  mythology,  are  ten  sons  of  Brah- 
ma, who  are  infinitely  wise  and  pious,  and  thus  resem- 
ble the  gods,  with  whom  they  share  the  power  to  create 
men  and  godsL  All  things  owe  their  existence  imme- 
diately to  these  Rishis  in  common  with  the  gods,  and 
they  are  accordingly  termed  the  ten  ancestors,  or  lords, 
of  all  created  beings.  Their  names  are  Daksha,  Pu- 
hotys,  Agni,  Wasishta,  Atri,  Maritshi,  Brigu,  Narada, 
Pulagen,  and  Kratu.  The  seven  Menus— Suagarabha- 
ra,  Svaroshisha,  Anttami,  Tamasa,  Raivatta,  Chakshu- 
sha,  and  Vaivasvata— are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Bishis.-~yo]hner,  Worlerb,  d,  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Riflhtoii,  Edward,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1586  at  Louvain  of  the 
plagne.  He  published  Synoptis  Rerum  Ecclesiastica' 
rum  ad  A  mam  Chritti  1577,  and  a  Pro/etrion  of  Faith, 
He  was  the  first  publisher  of  Nicholas  Sanders's  De  Ori- 
gi»e  H  Prop-etau  Sckismatis  AngHcmi  (1585,  8vo),  to 
which  he  added  a  third  part ;  and  a  fourth  part,  by  way 
<»f  appendix,  appeared  in  1628.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A uthon,  s.  v. 

Risiiig  Df  THE  An,  the  name  of  a  belief  (prevalent 
hi  the  Middle  Ages)  that  the  bodies  of  holy  persons 
were  sometimes  lifted  up  and  suspended  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  religious  ecstasy.  Calmet 
states  in  hia  work  on  apparitions  that  this  singular  phe- 
Bonenon  might  be  produced  by  the  fervor  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  ministiy  of  good  angds,  or  by  a  miracu- 


lous favor  of  God,  who  desired  thus  to  honor  his  ser- 
vants in  the  eyes  of  men.  Numerous  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  AHa  Sanctorum,  and  their  relation  ac- 
counts for  the  frequency  with  which  representations  of 
saints  toe  exhibited  in  an  aerial  position  in  mediaeval 
paintings,  etc  This  belief  falls  in  with  one  of  the  al- 
leged phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism. — Chambers't 
Eneydop,  s.  v. 

Rlftler,  Jkbbmiah,  a  distinguished  bishop  and  writer 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  bom  at  Muhlhausen,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9, 1720.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Basel,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Uborlug  at  Lubeck  and  Sl  Peteia- 
burg,  from  1744  to  1760.  In  the  latter  year  he  Jmned 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at 
Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1782  he  was  consecrated  to  the  episco- 
pacy, and  in  1786  was  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  l/nitat  Fratrutn,  known  as  the  Unit^^'s  Elders* 
Conference,  of  which  body  he  continued  a  member  until 
his  death.  His  ministerial  career  embraced  a  period  of 
sixty-six  years,  fifty  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  Mora- 
vian Church.  He  was  a  zealous  servant  of  Christ,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  flock. 
He  died  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  28, 1811.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  A  French  Tranda' 
tian  (if  Zinzendorfi  Ditcourtetf  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  French  ffymnal  of  the  Church  {l785):-^La  Samie 
Doctrine  (1769),  translated  into  German  and  English : — 
Bittoriecher  Autzng  au»  den  Buchem  dee  A,T,  (1794) : 
— Le&en  von  A .  (?.  Spangenberff  (1794)  :—'Spat^enberg*s 
Reden  an  die  Kinder,  two  collections  (1792  and  1797) : 
— Zinzendorf^i  Gedanken  itber  verschiedene  evai^iiche 
Wahrheiten  {IBOO) '.^Beirachtuttffen  der  Weisheii  GoUee 
im  detn  Kreuzeatod  Jeiu: — and  three  volumes  of  Er- 
tdhlungen  aus  der  Brudergeechichte,    (£.  de  S.) 

Rlflley,  Abhabel  Link,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Bullitt  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  14,  1804.  He  united  with  the  Church  SepU  5, 
1825,  although  he  did  not  find  peace  until  the  11th  of 
the  same  month.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  July  27, 
1827,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  Sept.  16, 1827. 
He  labored  in  the  Kentucky,  Rock  River,  and  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  until  1866,  when  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  and  removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1874.  See 
Mimttee  of  Annual  Conferencee,  1874,  p.  126. 

Ris'8ah(Heb./?isMA',  h^"?,  a  ruin;  Sept.  'Ptoffd 
V.  T.  'Pioodv  and  Atoad),  the  twentieth  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii,  21, 22).  It  lies, 
as  there  given,  between  Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and 
has  been  considered  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Peuting, 
Itiner,,  thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elab),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however,  from 
the  'Prjooa  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv,  15,  2).    See  Exode. 

Ristubgrad,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  pentagon 
known  as  Druid's-foot  or  pentagram.  It  was  a  sacred 
symbol  among  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans. 

Riciu,  in  Roman  mythology,  L  e.  laughter,  is  said 
to  have  been  %'enerated  as  a  deity  by  several  tribes  of 
Italy. 

Rite  (LaL  ritua)  is,  in  general,  an  external  sign  or 
action  employed  in  religious  services,  and  designed 
either  to  express  or  to  incite  a  corresponding  internal 
religious  feeling.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  uplifting  or 
outstretching  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  etc  The  name  iite  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  a  particular 
religious  ofllce,  as  a  "  rite  of  baptism"  or  of  the  eucha- 
rist  In  a  still  wider  sense,  it  is  used  of  the  whole  body 
of  distinctive  ceremonial,  including  the  liturgy  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  community  of  Christians.  In  this 
way  we  speak  of  the  "  Roman  rite,"  the  "  Greek  rite," 
or  the  "  Slavonic  rite."— CAam5er**s  £«(ycfop.  s.  V, 
Cebemovy. 
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Ritea  of  Baftisic.   See  Baptisx,  Cbbxmonibs  of. 

Rites,  CoyGREGATiOK  OF,  tbe  name  of  a  committee 
of  cardinala  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Ibanded  by 
pope  Sixtus  y.  It  was  originallj  composed  of  six  car- 
dinals, with  a  number  of  secretaries  and  consnlters.  The 
reigning  pope  decides  the  number  of  members.  In  1876 
it  comprised  seventeen  cardinals,  twenty-five  consulters, 
and  eleven  officials,  including  secretary,  promoters  of 
the  faith,  assessors,  and  masters  of  ceremonies.  The 
matters  of  which  it  has  cognizance  are  the  liturgy,  the 
rites  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ru- 
brics of  the  missal  and  breviary,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  functions,  and  the  proceedings  in 
the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.  The  con- 
gregation meets  once  a  month  at  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  who  is  always  the  senior  cardinal  of  the  board. 
See  AppieUm^  New  Amer,  Cydop,%,  v. 

Rith^mah  (Heb.  RUhmah',  n^n*1,  heath;  Sept 
'Fa^afia),  the  seventeenth  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii,  18,  19).  About  half  a 
day's  journey  south  from  Wady  Kiseima  (see  Azmon) 
is  found  a  valley  called  Wady  Bithimatb,or  Wady  Abu- 
BetemaU  Rcihem  literally  b  a  broom -bush;  hence 
Rithmahy  the  region  of  the  hnuh  or  heath,  and  near  this 
wady  the  broom -bushes  are  abundant.  So  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  212),  who  identifies  Bithmah  with  Kerdesh- 
Bamea.  It  probably  lay  immediately  west  of  that  place. 
See  ExoDE. 

Ritschl, .  Geobo  Karl  BESjAsmx,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  was  bom 
Nov.  1, 1783,  at  Erfurt.  He  studied  theology  at  Erfurt 
and  Jena,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  came  to 
Berlin  in  1804,  serving  first  as  a  private  tutor,  next  as 
an  adjunct  professor  in  a  gymnasium,  and  finally  as  a 
preacher  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Eighteen  years  were 
given  to  the  duties  of  that  station,  during  which  he 
approved  himself  both  as  a  pulpit  speaker  and  an  in- 
structor of  the  young.  In  1816,  Bitscbl  was  made  a 
member  of  the  consistory  having  supervision  over 
Brandenbuig,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  (Conduct 
of  the  examinaUon  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a 
degree  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  BerHner 
Gesa$i^ttch  of  1829,  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  possession  of  musical  talent  and  thorough  musi- 
cal culture.  In  August,  1827,  Bitschl  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  evangelical  Church  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania,  eta,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
The  plan  of  union  in  the  Prussian  evangelical  Chtueh 
was  successfully  introduced  during  his  administration, 
and  the  visitations  devolved  on  the  superintendency 
were  so  efficiently  performed  that  he  sustained  direct 
and  personal  relations  with  the  entire  clergy  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  in- 
dividual in  its  membership.  Having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  having  completed  a  public  career 
of  half  a  century,  Bitschl  resigned  bis  position  in  1854. 
He  was,  however,  constituted  an  hcnorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Eoclesiaslical  Council  of  Prussia,  and  thus 
induced  to  give  his  thought  and  labors  to  the  Church 
down  to  the  close  of  his  lUe.  He  died  June  18, 1858.— 
Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

RittangeUnB,  or  Rithangel,  John  Stephen,  a 
German  writer  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Forch- 
heim,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bambcsg,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  bom  a  Jew ;  but  others  assert  that 
be  was  first  a  Boman  Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  and  lastly  a 
Lutheran.  This,  however,  is  oertain-*that  he  published 
several  books  containing  Jodaical  learning,  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Kdnigsberg, 
and  died  about  1852.  Hia  works  are,  Commentary  on 
Jezirah  (Amsterd.  1642,  4to)  -.^De  Veriiate  R^UgioMt 
ChritHana  (Franeker,  1699):— I^ftra  VeriUOU  (1698): 
— Letters:  — German  TransUxiion  of  Prayers  used  by 


Jeufs  tn  their  Synagogues^  etc  Bittangditts  maintained 
this  paradox,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  noth- 
ing but  what  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  antiquities. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Ritter,  Bnuunus,  a  Bavarian,  the  Beformer  of 
Schaffhausen,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Beformation,  and,  being 
possessed  of  oratorical  talents,  was  invited  to  Schaff- 
hausen in  1522  to  confront  Seb.  Hofmeister  (q.  v.) ;  bat 
being  led  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  progress  of  hia 
work,  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  entered  on  the 
workof  strengthening  the  evangelical  cause.  He  dis- 
played great  prodence  and  moderation,  but  neverthelese 
his  Zwinglian  principles  involved  him  in  angry  dispntes 
with  Burgauer  (1528  sq.)»  the  successor  of  Hofmeister, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  advisable  to  dis- 
miss both  the  controversialists.  Bitter  Y^ent  to  Berne, 
where  new  troubles  awaited  him.  The  condition  of  his 
later  life  is  not  known.  He  married  in  1529  the  sister 
of  the  abbot  of  All-Saints  in  Schaflhansen,  and  was  long 
in  steady 'correspondence  with  Zwingli.— Herzog,  Reat-- 
Encykhp.  B.y. 

Ritter,  Joseph  Ignaz,  a  Boman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Schweinitz,  in  Silesia,  April  12, 1787.  In 
1811  he  received  his  first  orders;  in  1818  he  was  chap- 
lain at  Grottkau;  in  1818  at  Berlin;  and  from  thence 
he  was  called,  in  1828,  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
to  Bonn.  In  1880  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity 
and  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  member  of  the 
chapter  at  Breslau,  and  advanced  in  1846  as  cathedral 
dean,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  Jan.  5, 
1857.  He  wrote,  Manual  of  Church  History  (5th  ed« 
Bonn,  1854,  2  vols.):  —  Irmikon,  or  Letters  for  Pro^ 
mating  Peace  and  Concord  between  Church  and  State 
(Leips.  1840) : — History  of  the  Breslau  Diocese  (Breslau, 
1845) : — Popular  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Four  Centuries  (Paderbom,  1849):  — On 
Bunsen  and  Stahl  (Breslau,  1856,  etc).  See  Zuchold, 
BibUotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1073 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  548,  586,  598,  607,  887;  ii,  736;  Sup- 
plement, p.  156, 296 ;  Niedner,  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  864. 
(B.P.) 

Ritter,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  geographer,  was 
bora  Aug.  7,  1779,  in  Quedlinburg,  Prussia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  after  travelling  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  ge- 
ography at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820.  He  was 
also  director  of  studies  of  the  military  school.  Bitter 
was  the  founder  of  general  comparative  geography,  and 
ezerdsed  a  decisive  influence  on  its  study,  remodelling 
the  whole  science,  and  attracting  general  attention  to 
its  problems  and  results.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept.  25, 
1859.  His  chief  works  are,  Die  Erdkunde  im  VerhSU" 
nisse  zur  Natur  und  Geschichte  des  Menschen  (Bedin, 
1822-54, 17  vols.  [19  pts.]) : — Europa,  ein  geographisch- 
historisch-statistisehes  Gemalde  (Frankfort,  1807, 2  vola.): 
— Die  Stupas,  oder  die  architect,  Monumente,  etc  (Ber- 
lin, 1888): — Die  Colonisirung  von  Neu-Zealand  (ibid. 
1842):— B/tdb  auf  das  Nilquelland  (ibid.  1844):— 2>er 
Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  Todten  Meeres  ( ibid* 
1850) :  ^Ein  BUck  aufPalSstina  und  die  chrisUiche  Be- 
volkerung  (ibid.  1852).  Parts  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Gage :  Comparative  Geogra^ 
phy  (Edinb.  1865),  and  The  Comparative  Geography  of 
Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (ibid.  1866, 4  vola>)« 
See  Gage,  Life  of  Karl  Ritter,  in  the  For.  (2iiar.  Rev» 
Oct.  1837 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginhrale,  a.  v. 

Rito,  the  seasons  of  the  Hindis,  which  are  six  in 
number — two  summers,  two  springs,  and  two  winters. 
Their  names  are  Sisar,  the  season  of  dew;  Himant,  of 
cold ;  Vassant,  of  Uoom ;  Grishna,  of  heat ;  Varsa,  of 
rain ;  and  Sarat,  of  thaw. 

Ritual  (from  rOus,  a  ceremony)  has  been  defined  as 
"  the  external  body  of  words  and  action  by  which  wor- 
ship is  expressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  man ;" 
also  **  the  book  cantaining  the  particular  ordiaanoss  of 
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anj  tingle  Charch."  Tha  neoewity  of  ritual,  whether 
ci  •  more  or  ks  elaborate  kind,  mar  be  supported  (1) 
M  Ualorieai  gnnmiM.  Its  traces  mar  be  found  in  all 
ages;  and  erery  form  of  leligion,  true  or  false — Chris- 
tiaaity,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and  the  diflferent 
tanas  of  idolatoy — has  had  a  ritual  of  its  own.  (2) 
(h  uUernal  grottmdM.  From  the  twofold  constitution 
of  man  as  body  and  spirit  As  loog  as  the  body  is 
an  essential  element  of  man,  so  long,  it  is  urged,  will 
ritual  be  a  necessary  feature  in  his  worship.  Objection 
is  made  that  the  Jewish  system  of  external  observances, 
sad,  by  inference,  all  worship  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
sbolished  by  our  Lord  when  he  said,  ^  God  ia  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  woiship  him  in  spirit 
sad  in  truth"  (John  ir,  24) ;  and  that  all  attempta  to  re- 
indoduee  a  system  of  ritual  are  a  violation  of  the  genius 
and  intention  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  was 
the  bssts  of  the  teaching  of  Gmrge  Fox  (A.D.  1647). 
But  it  appears,  firom  Christ*s  own  conduct  in  the  insti- 
bitaon  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  supper,  and  those  rfr- 
coided  sets  of  worship  (Luke  xvili,  18 ;  xxi,  2,  8 ;  zxii, 
4)  which  secured  his  sanction  or  approval,  that  the  real 
inject  of  his  animadveiaion  waa  a  permanent  external 
worship  from  which  the  heart  and  affecti<ms  were  ab- 
sent. The  spedai  objects  of  Christian  ritual  are  (1)  to 
impart  the  historic  truths  of  religion.  By  the  various 
feativab  (e.  g.  Eaater,  Whit-Sunday)  of  the  Chnrch  and 
their  attendant  ceremonies,  Christians  have  their  at^ 
tention  drawn  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion. 
(2)  A  constant  witness  to  moral  and  doctrinal  truth. 
Thns  baptism  shows  the  corrupUon  of  human  nature 
sad  the  necessity  of  purity,  and  is  a  nrmbol  of  the  in- 
wsrd  ''washini;  of  regeneration."  Mosheim  {Eodu. 
Hut  [Amer.  ed.]  i,  84)  states  that  Christ  only  *<e6Ub- 
liihed  two  rites,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change 
or  abiogaie,  vix.  haptkm  and  the  Lord»  tvpper^**  and 
infers  from  thia  that  **  ceremonies  are  not  essential  to 
the  i^digion  of  Christ,  and  that  the  whole  business  of 
them  is  left  by  him  to  the  discretion  and  free  choice  of 
Chrifltiaas,"  In  the  2d  century  ceremonies  were  much 
iacreased,  for  which  Mosheim  (i,  182)  assigns  the  fol- 
lowing reasoim:  (1)  To  conciliate  the  Jews  and  pagans; 
(2)  to  lebot  the  charge  of  atheism  made  against  the 
Chriitiaas,  becanae  they  had  not  the  external  parapher- 
nslia  of  rdigion ;  (8)  imitation  of  language  in  the  New 
Test,  such  ns  terma  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  laws. 
The  bishops  were  first  innocently  called  high '■prints, 
the  presbyters  prietU,  etc.  These  titles  were  abused  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  given,  who  claimed  that  they 
had  the  same  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  with  those  who  bore  them  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  Hence  the  splendid  garments, 
and  many  other  things.  (4)  Among  the  Greeks  and 
other  people  of  the  East  nothing  was  considered  more 
aacred  than  the  Mysteries.  This  circumstance  led  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  their  religion,  to 
dsim  similar  mysteries.  Without  discussing  the  gen- 
eral subject  further,  we  present  the  rituals  of  the  vari- 
ous prominent  Christian  churehea. 

1.  Ckttreh  of  Rome, — The  ceremonisi  of  the  offices  of 
the  Roman  Chnrch  administered  by  bishops  is  contained 
b  the  books  entitled  Pontificate  and  Ceremoniale  EpiscO' 
poruvL  The  priestly  offices  are  detailed  in  the  RituaL 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  directed  a  revision  of  all  the  different  rituals 
then  extant.  An  authoritative  edition  was  published 
by  Paul  y  in  1614,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  of  which  a  revision  was  issued  l^  Benedict  XIY. 
Besides  the  Roman  Ritna),  there  are  many  diocesan 
rituals,  some  of  which  are  of  much  historiod  interest. 
The  most  approved  commentary  on  the  Roman  Ritual 
la  that  of  Barrufiddo  (Florence,  1847,  2  vols.).  See 
Bbkviaxt;  Missal;  Ritcalk  Roxanum. 

2.  Emgtisk  CAnrdk^— Originally  each  bishop  had  the 
powa  to  form  his  own  liturgy,  and  to  regulate  its  at* 
tendant  ritual,  provided  that  the  essential  features  of 
Chriatiaa  woohip  wen  nCained,aod  that  nothing  com- 


manded in  Scripture  or  derived  from  apostolic  times 
was  omitted.  Sl  BasU  (A.D.  829-879)  composed  a  lit- 
tu^  for  the  Church  of  Cosarea,  which  received  the 
aanction  of  ita  bishop,  Eusebius  (Greg.  Nax.  OraL  20). 
As  a  consequence,  great  variety  existed,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase.  Two  early  but  unsuccessftil  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
England.  The  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (A.D.  747)  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Roman  liturgy  to  all  the 
English  dioceses,  but  its  reoommjNidation  was  never 
mora  than  partially  carried  out.  In  1086  St.  Osmund 
compiled  the  Sarum  Breviary  and  Missal,  which  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation,  but  were  never  universally 
accepted  to  the  exclusion  of  those  previously  existing. 
It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  this  variety  that  the  First  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  Convi>- 
cation  (first  appointed  in  A.D.  1542),  was  issued  in  the 
second  year  of  king  Edward  YI  (A.D.  1549).  This 
book,  after  receiving  various  additions  and  alterations  in 
A.D.  1552, 1560, 1604,  and  1662,  is  still  the  guide  of  the 
English  Church  in  all  matten  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  ritual.  See  Commok 
PsATBB,  Book  op. 

8.  Greek  Church, — In  the  Greek  Chnrch,  as  in  the 
other  Eastern  communions,  the  ritual  forms  part  of  the 
general  collection  (which  contains  also  the  eocharistic 
service)  entitled  Euchologiom  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Methodist  CAurcAet.— The  ritual  of  these 
churches  embraces  directions  for  public  worship,  for  the 
administration  of  bsptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  sol- 
emnizing matrimony,  burial  of  the  dead,  reception  of 
members,  lajring  comer'^tones,  dedication  of  churches, 
consecration  of  bishops,  and  ordination  of  deacons  and 
elders.  The  chief  part  of  this  ritual  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  waa  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  Methodists  do  not  believe  that  any  pre- 
cise form  of  ritual  is  essential,  but  that,  as  far  as  pra^ 
tioable,  a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  propriety  and  order.  See  Blunt,  Diet.o/Theol, ;  Cham' 
bers's  Eneydop, ;  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  voL  i;  Bamum,  Romanism. 

Ritual  Cboir.  The  part  of  the  church  actually 
used  for  the  choir,  and  distinct  from  the  architectural  or 
constructional  choir. — Walcott,  Sac  ArdtaoL  s.  v. 

HitiuUd  RomInum.  Various  rituals  (pi-dines  Ro- 
mam)  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [see  Obdo 
RoxANUs] ;  but  the  later  popes,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  (oompk  sess.  xxv,  De  Iiidioe  Librorum)  were  con- 
cerned to  promote  ecclesiastical  unity  by  introducing  a 
common  rituaL  Pius  Y  accordingly  published  the  Bre^ 
viarium  and  the  Missale  Romanum,  and  Clement  YIII 
the  PonHficah  and  Ceremoniale  (see  the  respective  arti- 
cles); and  Paul  Y  followed  their  example  by  causing 
certain  cardinals  to  compile  a  new  service -book  from 
several  of  the  older  rituals,  especially  that  of  car- 
dinal Julius  Antonios  (Sancta  Severina),  which  wsa 
issued  under  the  title  Rituals  Romanum,  June  16, 1614, 
and  its  use  made  obligatory.  It  contains  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  administered  by  priests,  saeramentalia,  pro- 
cessions, forms  for  use  in  records  of  the  Church,  etc. 
Other  service-books  gradually  gave  way  before  it  in  the 
general  use  of  the  Church,  though  special  books  were 
still  prepared,  particularly  for  use  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Catalan!,  Sacrarum  Cteremoidarum^ 
etc  (Rome,  1750,  2  vols.  fuL) — Heizog,^JZeu/-£>icy- 
Uop.  s.  V. 

Ritnalism,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  a  movo- 
ment  in  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  revival  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, which  waa  so  coiupicuous  a  feature  of  the  TraetO" 
rian  (q.  v.)  movement,  necessarily  made  the  clergy  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  primitive  liturgies,  and  with 
the  ancient  aervice-books  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
Thia  atndy  of  eoclesiology,  aa  the  science  came  to  be 
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called,  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  restoration  of 
old  churches  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  as  well 
as  upon  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  was  also  the 
feeling  that  prayer,  praise,  and  the  holy  eucharist  are 
offered  to  God,  as  well  as  used  for  the  spiritual  advan- 
tage of  man*  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and 
under  such  influences,  that  **  Ritualism*'  took  its  rise. 

The  principles  of  Ritualism,  according  to  its  advocates, 
are  three.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  rests  on 
the  declaration  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (1571), 
''that  preachers  should,  iu  the  first  place,  be  careful 
never  to  teach  anything  from  the  pulpit,  to  be  relig- 
iously held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  collected  out  of  that  very  doctrine  by  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops."  This  was  thought 
to  establish  the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  primitive  Church.  Consequently 
the  apostolic  episcopate  and  sacramental  grace  are  spe- 
cially insisted  on,  baptismal  regeneration  is  strenuously 
asserted,  and  the  holy  eucharist  has  been  made  the  cen- 
tral object  of  teaching  and  the  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  voluntary  use  of  private  confession  and 
absolution  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
holy  communion  has  also  made  considerable  progress. 
The  second  great  principle  of  the  Ritualist  is  stated 
in  the  thirtieth  canon :  *'So  far  was  it  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  or  any 
such-like  churches,  in  all  things  which  they  held  and 
practiced,  that,  as  the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England 
confesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremo- 
nies which  do  neither  endamage  the  Church  of  God  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men."  This  principle,  it  is 
alleged,  establishes  the  fraternal  readiness  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  visible  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  the  Ritualists  assert  a  willing- 
ness to  do  any  and  ever}'  thing  lawful  to  approximate 
towards  the  Continental  Church.  The  third  principle 
is  found  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric :  "  The  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have 'done  in  times  past  .  .  .  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof, 
at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  as  they  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  YI."  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  chancels,  vestments,  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  ministers,  should  be  the  same  as  before  the 
Reformation.  This  principle  was  fully  developed  at 
several  churches  in  London,  Oxford,  Leeds,  and  else- 
where. Depending  upon  the  above-mentioned  princi- 
ples, there  are  six  chief  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
Ritualists:  1,  the  eastward  position  of  the  celebrant  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion,  with  his  back  to 
the  people;  2,  the  eucharistic  vestments;  8,  lights, 
burning  at  the  time  of  celebration;  4,  incense;  5,  the 
mixed  chalice,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  the 
wine ;  6,  unleavened  (or  wafer)  bread.  The  Directonum 
Anglicanumy  being  a  manual  of  directions  for  the  right 
celebration  of  a  holy  communion,  for  the  saying  of 
matins  and  evensong,  and  for  the  performance  of  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  an- 
cient uses  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Purchas,  was  published  in  1858.  A  full  development 
of  ritualistic  usages  on  the  principle  thus  indicated  was 
established  at  St,  Alban's  Church,  Holbom,  and  at  a 
later  date  at  a  Brighton  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Purchas 
became  incumbent.  The  ceremonial  of  divine  service 
was  raised  to  a  much  higher  standard  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  older  school  of  Ritualists,  and  pro- 
voked oppoution  from  them,  for  it  was  chiefly  copied 
from  modem  Continental  customs,  and  was  much  mixed 
up  with  a  sentimentalism  about  candles  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  with  an  excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  post- 
ures and  gestures,  which  made  it  easy  to  charge  the 
school  with  trifling  and  want  of  manliness. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legal  cases  arising  out 


of  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Ritualists.  The 
Church  of  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  was  opened  in  1850  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  completely  and  honestly 
the  principles  of  Ritualism.  This  led  to  litigation, 
which  ultimately  brought  both  advocates  and  opponents 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1857.  The  councU  consid- 
ered some  portions  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  to  be 
unsanctioned  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  principle 
then  contended  for  by  the  Ritualists  was  affirmed  by 
their  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  respect- 
ing the  various  forms  of  which  they  decided  that  '*  they 
all  obviously  mean  the  same  thing,  that  the  same  dresses 
and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under 
the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  may  still  be  used.** 
This  decision  left  the  Ritualists  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Suits  were  also  instituted  against  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
vicar  of  St.  Albania,  and  Mr.  Purchas,  incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  were  carried  up  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  the  six  above-mentioned  usages, 
and  some  others,  were  condemned.  Of  more  importance 
than  these  cases  was  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett, 
vicar  of  Frome,  who  published  a  sermon  in  which  be 
taught "  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  our  Lord,  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  upon  the  altars  of  our 
churches."  The  Court  of  Arches,  through  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  decided  in  Mr.  Bennett's  favor,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
dismissed  by  them  (1872).  In  1867  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  ^  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  differ^- 
ent  practices  which  had  arisen,  and  varying  interpreta- 
tions which  were  put  upon  the  rubrics,  orders,"  etc.; 
also  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of  lessons  used  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  Its  reconstructed  lectionary  was 
authorized  for  use  by  Parliament  and  Convocation 
(1871).  The  Ritualists  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  liturgies  and  rituals  of  all  ages,  and  to  that 
of  hymnology.  They  have  encouraged  the  revival  of 
religious  orders,  and  have  communities  of  women  de- 
voted to  labor  in  hospitals  and  like  institutions.  The 
ritualistic  movement  of  England  has  received  more  or 
less  sympathy  in  the  United  States,  but  with  much  less 
development  of  detalL  In  1874  a  general  canon  was 
passed,  which  was  regarded  as  a  nearly  unanimoias  ex- 
pression of  opinion  unfavorable  to  ritualistic  extremes, 
but  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  putting  it  in  force.  See 
Appleton^  Cychp,;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Seett^  s.  v.  Comp. 
Oxford  Tracts. 

Ritualist.    See  Ritualism. 

Ritsema,  Johaknes,  one  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  in  Holland,  1710,  and  thoroughly 
educated  in  that  country.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Col- 
legiate Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Kew  York  from 
1744  to  1784.  His  sermons  were  "of  a  high  order." 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  of 
most  estimable  character  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
community.  Although  at  first  he  was  regarded  as  <<  a 
conservative  coetus  man"  in  the  great  controversy 
which  rent  the  Church,  he  soon,  with  his  colleague 
Rev.  Lambertus  De  Ronde,  went  over  to  the  Conferen- 
tie  and  became  an  active  partisan  with  those  who  op« 
posed  the  ordination  of  ministers  in  this  countr>%  His 
consistory  remained  neutral.  He  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  Rev.  John  Leydt,  who  favored 
independence.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  and 
De  Ronde  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
mained in  their  old  age  in  their  places  of  exile.  His 
last  four  yeais  (1784-88)  were  spent  at  Kiuderhook, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y. ;  and  at  one  time,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  divinity  professorship  in  that  institution,  he 
was  prominently  named  for  that  office  by  his  friends. 
See  De  Witt,  Historical  Discourse  f  Gunn,  Life  of 
J,  H,  Livingston;  Corwin,  Af carnal  of  the  Eeformid 
Church.    (W.J.R.T.) 

River.    la  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  word, 
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viz.  fw  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable  size,  a  river 
is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 
See  Watkb.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine tt  the  present  day  have  probably  never  seen  one. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Lit&nv,  the 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  ap 
in  the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of 
glaring  stones,  or  else  redaced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view 
bv  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs.  The  cause  of  this  is  two- 
fold: on  the  one  hand,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
—a  central  mass  of  highland  descending  on  each  side 
to  a  lower  level— and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate  daring  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapora- 
tbn  was  leas,  and  the  streams  more  frequent ;  yet  this 
cannot  have  made  any  very  material  diiference  in  the 
peraianence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands  of  valleys 
which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

**  River^  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  These  are  not  synon3rmous.  Most  of 
them  have  definite  significations,  and  were  used  by  the 
sacred  writen  to  set  forth  certain  physical  peculiarities. 
When  these  are  overlooked,  the  full  force  and  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood ;  and  important 
points  of  physical  geography  and  topography  fail  to  be 
apprehended. 

1.  bs^X  (or  ^3K),  ubdl,  used  only  in  three  passages 
of  Daniel  (viii,  2,'s~  6).  « I  was  by' the  ricer  of  Ulai." 
It  comes  from  the  root  bs*^,  which,  like  the  correspond- 
ing Arabic,  signifies  to  fixno  a^usljf.  Its  derivative, 
b*3^  is  the  Hebrew  term  for  deluye, 

3.  p'lfiK,  aphikj  from  pBd(,  to  hold  or  rtttrain.  It 
thus  comes  to  signify  ^  a  channel,'*  from  the  fact  of  its 
'^holding*'  or  '* restraining"  within  its  banks  a  river. 
It  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  16,  "The  channelt  of  the  sea 
appeared,  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered" 
(comp.  iW  X  viii,  15).  The  psalmist  gives  it  very  appro- 
priately to  the  glens  of  the  Negeb  (south),  which'  are 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year :  "  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  (he  channels  in  the  Negeb."  The 
beauty  of  this  passage  is  marred  by  the  present  trans- 
lation, *^  streams  in  the  south"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  4).  The 
word  is  rightly  translated  "  channels"  in  Isa.  viii,  7.  It 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  in  Ezek.  xxxii, 
6:  **And  the  channdn  (rivers)  shall  be  full  of  thee." 
Bat  the  mo^  striking  example  of  a  wrong  rendering 
u  in  Joel  iii,  18:  ^'And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  wAtera."     See  Afiiik. 

3.  I'tM'^  (or  ^it^),  pe/dr,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  which 
is  applied  originally,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  river 
Nile,  and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  £g}*p^  ^^  ^  streams 
having  a  connection  with  that  countri'.  It  properly 
denotes  z  fosse  or  river  (it  was  expressed  by  ioro  in 
the  dialect  of  Memphis,  and  by  iero  in  that  of  Thebes, 
while  it  appears  as  ior  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language  by  Moses, 
and  is  used  more  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  As  employed  by  him  it  has 
the  d^niteness  of  a  proper  name.  Thus, "  Pharaoh 
stood  by  the  rieer"  (Gen.  xli,  1 ;  comp.  rer.  2, 8, 17,  etc) : 
**  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  riva'^ 
(Exod.  i,  22).  The  Kile  was  emphaticaUy  the  river  of 
Egypt.  Subsequent  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  riv- 
er of  Egypt,  generally  borrow  the  same  word  (Isa.  vii, 
18 ;  xix,  6 ;  J&r.  xlvi,  7 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  3 ;  Amos  viii,  8, 
etc).  In  a  few  places  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  large 
and  migh^'  river,  not  like  the  rivulets  or  winter  torrents 
of  Pak^ne.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxiii,  10 :  '*  Pass  through  the 
land  as  a  river,  O  daughter  of  Tarshish"  (comp.  xxxiti, 
21).  The  usual  rendering  of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
"  river  ;**  but  it  is  translated  *' streams"  in  Isa.xxxiii, 
21 ;  "  fiood"  in  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8;  Amos  viii,  8,  etc ;  and 


"brooks"  in  Isa.xix,€,7,8,where  reference  is  manifesto 
ly  made  to  the  "canals"  which  convey  the  water  of  the 
Kile  to  different  parts  of  Egypt.    See  Kile. 

4.  ^3^"^,  yubdlf  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xvii,  8:  "He 
shall  be  as  a  tree  . . .  that  spreadeth  out  her  roota  by 
the  river."  The  word  is  radically  identical  with  bs^lX 
(No.  1),  and  its  meaning  is  the  same. 

5.  *^n3,  nahdr,  from  the  root  *^n9,  which  signifies 
to  fiow ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  vi  the  proper  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  our  word  river.  The  cognate  Arabic 
nakr  has  the  same  meaning,  in  which  language  also,  as 
in  Hebrew,  it  includes  canals,  as  the  "iVa^rrrawan  of 
Khuzistan ;"  and  the  Scripture  must  mean  the  Euphrates 
and  Us  canals,  where  it  speaks  of"  the  rivers  {naharoth) 
of  Babylon"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  It  is  always  applied  to 
a  perennial  stream.  It  is  possibly  used  of  the  Jordan 
in  Psa.  Ixvi,  6;  Ixxiv,  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamiaii 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii,  10;  Exod.  \'ii, 
19;  2  Kings  xvii,  6;  Ezek.  iii,  15,  etc  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  genidves  of  countries,  as  "  the  ricer  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  xv,  18),  that  is,  the  Nile;  "the  river  of 
Gozan"  (2  Kings  xvii,  6);  "the  nvers  of  Ethiopia"  (Isa. 
xviii,  1) ;  "the  rivers  of  Damascus"  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
With  the  article,  *^n3n,  han-^nakar,  the  word  is  applied 
emphatically  to  the  Euphrates;  thus  in  Gen.  xxxi,21, 
"  He  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river ;"  and  Exod. 
xxiii,  31,  "  I  will  set  thy  bounds  . . .  from  the  desert 
unto  the  river'^  (Numb,  xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  x,  16,  etc). 
The  Euphrates  is  also  called  "  the  great  river'^  (Gen. 
XV,  18 ;  Deut  i,  7,  etc).  In  one  passage  this  word, 
without  the  article,  evidently  ugnifies  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xix,  5) ;  though  in  poetrj',  when  thus  used,  the  Eu- 
phrates is  meant  (vii,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8;  Zech.  ix,  10). 
In  a  few  passages  the  word  is  translated  "  fiood'*  (Josh, 
xxiv,  2;  Job  xiv,  11;  Psa.  Ixvi,  6);  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  (Josh,  i,  4;  xxiv,  2,  14,  15;  Lsa.  Itx,  19; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  15),  wthdr  is  uniformly  rendered  '*  river" 
in  our  version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine.  See  To- 
pographical Tkkus. 

6.  bn3,  ndchal,  is  derived  from  the  root  bns,  which 
signifies  to  receive  or  to  possess.  Its  usual  meaning  is  a 
valley f  probably  from  the  fact  of  its  receiving  the  sur^ 
face-water  after  rains,  and  affording  a  bed  for  a  stream. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or  glen,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  idea  of  a  stream.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
17,  Abraham  "pitched  his  tent  in  the  vaUey  of  Gerar." 
As  many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  the  beds  of 
winter  streams,  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
stream  itself,  as  in  Lev.  xi,  9,  10;  the  '^valley,"  the 
"brook," and  the  "river"  Zered  (Nurab.xxi,  12;  Deut. 
ii,  13;  Amos  vi,  14);  the  "brook"  and  the  "river"  of 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Deut.  ii,  37),  of  Kishon  (Judg. 
iv,  7;  1  Kings  xviii,  40).  Comp.  also  Deut.  iii,  16,  etc 
Jerome,  in  his  Qutsstiones  in  Genesim,  xxvi,  19,  draws 
the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  valley  and 
a  torrent:  "Et  hie  pro  valle  torrens  scriptus  est,  nun- 
quam  enim  in  valle  invenitur  putens  aquie  vive." 
Sometimes,  however,  the  rendering  is  incorrect,  and 
conveys  a  very  wrong  impression.  In  Numb,  xiii,  23 
"  the  brook  Eshcol"  should  manifestly  be  "  the  valley 
of  Eshcol;"  and  in  Deut.  iii,  16  the  same  word  Is  ren- 
dered in  two  ways — "  unto  the  river  Amon  half  the  valley" 
(comp.  Josh,  xii,  2).  Again,  in  Josh,  xiii,  6  the  sacred 
writer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  "  a  city  t  hat  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river ;"  it  means,  of  course,  valley  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
"brook  Kidron"  (2  Kings  xxiii, 6, 12;  2  Chron.  xv,  16; 
xxix,  16;  XXX,  14);  but  valley  is  the  true  meaning. 
In  Psa.  Ixxviii,  20  is  the  foUowing:  "He  smote  the 
rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  over- 
flowed." 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended; 
but  the  term  "  brook"  is  peculiarly  unhappy,  since  the 
pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is  quite  at  variance  witb 
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the  genertl  cfaancter  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many 
of  these  are  deep  abrapt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hillS|  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  ordinal}"  brook.  For  example, 
the  Amon  forces  its  iray  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the  top. 
The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok,  which  Jacob 
was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family  and 
Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  <' meadowy  brook" 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those  which  are  not 
so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width,  their  irregu- 
larity, their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the  torrent  has  sub- 
sided, utterly  unlike  "  brooks."  Unfortunately,  our  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  any  single  wonl  which  has  both 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  and  its  Arabic 
equivalent  wady,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry 
valley  and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Amtotations  (on  Numb, 
ziii,  23),  says  that  "  bourne"  has  both  meanings ;  but 
^*  bourne"  is  now  obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use 
in  Scotland,  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  the  ^*  bums"  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
wady»  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Burton  {Gtog.  Joum,  xxiv,  209)  adopts  the  Italian 
Jiumana,  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian  term  mr/- 
kth.  The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  is 
evident  in  1  Kings  xvii,  8,  where  Elijah  is  commanded 
to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  ndchal  Cherith,  and  to 
drink  of  the  ndchaf.  This  word  is  also  translated 
« flood"  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  5 ;  Job  xxviii,  4,  etc  See 
Bbook. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  ndchal  in  Scripture, 
and  the  clear  distinction  drawn  between  it  and  ttahdr 
by  the  sacred  writers,  are  indicative  of  the  physical 
character  of  Palestine — "  a  land  of  hills  and  valUyi;"^  a 
land  in  which  nearly  all  the  valleys  are  diy  in  summer, 
and  the  beds  of  torrents  during  the  winter  rains.  The 
Arabic  word  wady  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew ndchal.  It  means  a  valley,  glen,  or  ravine  of  any 
kind,  whether  the  bed  of  a  perennial  stream  or  of  a 
winter  torrent,  or  permanently  dr}-.  Like  its  Hebrew 
equivalent,  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  river  or 
stream  which  flows  in  the  valley ;  but  not  so  commonly 
as  ndchal  In  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  con- 
text alone  enables  us  to  decide  the  meaning  attached 
by  the  writer  in  each  passage  to  the  word  ndchal.  In 
a  few  instances  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  senses  in 
the  very  same  sentence  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  3-7,  etc.). 
See  a  picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi,  15. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denote  a  mere 
winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  indicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  'jn'^it,  "  perennial,"  as  in  Fso. 
lxxiv,ld',  Deut.  xxxi,  4 ;  Amos  v,  24.    See  Valley. 

A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated  (in  addition  to 
the  above ),  as  the  Brook  of  Willows  ( Isa.  xv,  7 ),  a 
stream  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
the  Besor  (the  cold),  a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Gaza  (1  Sam.  xxx,  9, 10,  21) ;  and 
the  Kanah,  a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (Josh,  xvi,  18;  xvii,  9).  '^The  brook  of 
■Egypt,"  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  65;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7;  Isa.  xxvii,  12,  which 
is  also  called  simply  "  the  brook"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii, 
28),  and  described  as  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  is  unquestionably  the  Wady  el-Arish,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called  Rhi- 
nocorura.  The  "  river  {ytor)  of  Egypt"  is,  however, 
the  Nile ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  are  not  so 
well  distinguished  in  the  A.  V.  as  in  the  original.  Oth- 
er examples  are  the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xsvi,  17) 
and  the  valley  of  Sorek  (Judg.  xvi,  4),  so  called  proba- 
bly from  its  vineyards,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
north  of  Eleutheropolis  and  near  to  Zorah.  The  valley 
of  Shittim  (*<  acacias")  was  in  Moab,  on  the  borders  of 


Palestine  (Joel  ir,  18 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxr,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  1 ; 
iii,  1 ;  Mic  vi,  5). — Kitto.    See  each  name  in  its  plftoe. 

7.  Abo,  pileg.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  ^X^i^,  ^IKwoyjleOffltu),  pluo,  and  the 
English ^tr;  its  meaning  is  ^  to  gush" or  ''flow  over." 
Peleg  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  palg^  "a  stream," and 
is  always  given  to  something  fiowing.  Thus  in  Job 
xxix,  6, "  The  rock  poured  me  out  riven  of  oil ;"  and 
Liam.  iii,  48,  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  Wcfrs  of 
water."  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  ten  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  rivers,"  except  in  Psa.  xlvi,  4,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered ''streams,"  and  in  Judg.  v,  15,  16,  "divisions," 
where  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  artificial  streams 
with  which  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  of 
Reuben  was  irrigated  (Ewald,  IHchter,  i,  129 ;  Gesen. 
The^aur,  coL  1103  6);  or  perhaps  to  the  gullia  that  in- 
tersect that  high  table-land.— Kitto;  Smith.  See  Moab. 

8.  What  is  commonly  rendered  "  conduit"  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2),  once  a  "  water- 
course" (Job  xxviii,  25),  is  in  one  verse  transformed 
into  "little  rivers,"  but  with  "conduits"  on  the  margin 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4).  The  word  is  h^^tn,  tialdh,  and  means 
simply  a  chaimel  or  conduit  for  the  conveying  of  rain 
or  water  of  any  sort    See  Co!«duit. 

Rivers  were  worshipped  by  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity (Spanheim,  on  Callim,  ApoL  112;  Cerer.  14;  Voss, 
Idololat,  ii,  79  sq.),  and  especially  in  the  East.  Comp. 
Herod,  i,  188 ;  Strabo,  xv,  782 ;  Arnob.  A  dv,  Gent,  vi,  1 1. 
On  the  Persians,  see  Ileliodor.  ^th,  ix,  9 ;  so  the  £g}'p- 
tians.  Some  trace  of  the  reverence  for  them  so  gen- 
erally felt  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  existed 
among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (from  Isa.  Ivii,  6 ;  Bos- 
seek,  Dt  Cultu  Fluminum  [Lips.  1740] ;  Van  Speren,  in 
BibUoth,  Nag.  IV,  i,  81  sq.),  but  without  ground  (see 
RosenmUller  and  Gesen.  tn  Jeg.  ad  loc.).— Winer.  The 
principal  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  and  the  Jordan  (see  each).  See  Swe- 
die.  Lakes  and  liivers  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1864).  See 
Palestine. 

RIVEK  OF  EGYPT.  This  term  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Test.  (Gen.  xv,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh. 
XV,  4, 47 ;  1  Kings  viii,  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii, 
12, in  the  last  passage  tnuu^ted  "  the  stream  of  Egypt"). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  word  translated  rtver  is  ^f13, 
nahdr,  while  in  all  the  others  it  u  PHS,  ndchal  The 
preceding  remarks  on  these  two  terms,  and  the  dear 
distinction  drawn  between  them  by  the  sacred  writers, 
will  show  that  in  the  above  passages  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  identical  in  meaning,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  is  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  NdfAal  Mitzrdyim,  To  determine  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  critically  the  several 
passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  and  the  light  that 
may  be  thrown  upon  them  by  parallels.  Geographi- 
cally, the  question  is  of  importance,  as  determining  the 
southern  border  of  "  the  land  of  promise"  and  of  '*  the 
land  of  possession." 

1.  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  (D!'t)ST3  *.n3,  "The  river  of 
Egypt").  The  land  which  the  Lord  gave  in  covenant 
promise  to  Abraham  is  thus  described  in  Gen.  xv,  18 : 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  Ihe  riter 
<if  J^ffypl  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.*' 
The  Sept.  renders  the  phrase,  avb  rov  worafiov  AiyvT^ 
Tov;  and  the  Vulg.,  a/tfrto  yEgypti.  The  word  "PIS, 
as  has  been  stated,  like  vorafio^  and  fluviuMj  means 
river.  But  the  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt,  and 
hence  it  is  natural  to  c»nclude  that  the  Nile  is  meant, 
and  here — as  the  western  border  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  the  eastern  border  was  the  Euphrates — ^the  Pelu- 
siac  or  easternmost  branch.  So  it  is  understood  by  most 
commentators  (Kalisch,  Dditzsch,  etc,  ad  he,).  It  is 
true  the  extent  of  territory  thus  defined  was  never  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
semed  except,  perhaps,  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.    See  Palebtise. 
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Z  Ndekai  MUxrdyim  (  Q  bftS)  ocean  teven  times 
in  tbe  Bible.  In  six  of  these  the  A.  Y.  translates  **  rir- 
er,**  and  to  one  *'  itream**  (Isa.  xxvii,  12).  The  Sept, 
hssxfV2fipoocinNumb.xxxiv,5;  Josh,  xv,  47;  2  Kings 
xxiT)  7 ;  and  2  ChroD.  rii,  8 ;  ^pay^  in  Josh,  xv,  4 ; 
TorofioQ  in  1  Kings  fiii,65;  and  'PivoKopovpunf  in  Isa. 
xxrit,  li.  The  Volg.  has  runu  in  1  Kings  viii,  65  and 
2  Kings  xxir,  7,  but  torrent  in  the  others.  The  proper 
aaeaiiiog  of  ndckal  is  '*  valley ,*  though  it  is  sometimes, 
ss  has  been  stated  (see  above),  ap^ed  to  the  winter 
streams  of  Palestine.  It  could  not  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  to  a  large  permanent  river  like  the  Nile. 
Wliat,  therefore,  do  the  sacred  writers  mean  by  Ndchal 
Mitzrmfim  f 

In  describing  to  Hoses  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
the  Isradiees  were  about  to  enter  and  possess,  the  Lord 
stated  that  the  soothem  boundary  should  extend  from 
Kodesh^Bamea  to  "iAe  rivtr  of  Effypt^''  €^x  more  oor- 
Rctly  *^tke  wady  (valley)  of  Egypt"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  6). 
After  the  conquest,  the  southern  bolder  of  Judah  ex- 
tended to  the  same  points  (Josh,  xv,  4, 47).  The  coun- 
try over  which  the  Israelites  had  spread  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  was  **  from  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  riter  of  Egypt*  (I  Kmgs  viii,  65;  2  Chron.  vii,  8). 
In  all  these  passages  it  will  be  observed  that  the  conn- 
tiT  described  is  much  soudler  than  that  given  in  cove- 
nsnt-promisc  to  Abraham,  extending  only  on  the  north 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  This  has  already 
been  explained  in  the  article  Palkstine. 

Two  other  passages  in  which  the  term  is  employed 
sre  more  difficult.  In  2  Kings  xxiv,  ''the  river  of 
Egypt"  is  mentioned  as  the  proper  boundary  of  that 
country;  and  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  be 
hsd  taken  "  from  ikt  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  EgypU"  The 
expression  nearly  resembles  that  in  Gen.  xv,  18,  where 
the  river  Nile  is  meant  (see  above).  A  similar  form  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxvii,  12) ;  and  there  the  Sept.  has 
rendered  ydchcd  MUzrdgim  by  Rhinocoruraj  which 
wss  the  name  of  a  town  now  ciilled  el-Artsh.  If  this 
be  correct,  then  Ndehal  Miizrdgim  must  be  identi6ed 
with  Wadg  el^A  risk,  a  valley  and  small  winter  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  this  town. 
Thb  is  the  view  adopted  by  most  of  the  old  commenta- 
tors (see  in  Gesenins,  Tkaaur.  p.  872;  Reland,  Pakut, 
V'  969,  and  authorities  there  cited).  Jerome  states  that 
Rhinocorura  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
snd  Egypt,  and  that  the  *'  river  {torrens)  of  Egypt"  was 
near  it  (jCowumeni,  ad  Je$,  xix  et  xxvii;  ad  Amo§  vt). 
Ancient  geographers  and  historians  describe  Egypt  as 
extending  to  this  city  (Eusebius,  OnomasL  s.  v. ;  Diod. 
Sic  i,  60;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  780;  Keland,  p.  286).  ThU 
torrent)  or  valley,  derived  its  notoriety  from  being  the 
boundary  of  two  great  countries ;  and  hence  in  Ezek. 
xlvit,  19  and  xlriii,  28  it  is  called  emphatically  ^the 
eaJUf  (A.  V. "  the  river"). 

There  b  nothing,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  passages  of 
ScriptoK  in  which  this  term  occurs,  nor  in  the  geo- 
graphical notices  in  other  passages,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  oJd  geographers  or  historians  tending  to 
identify  Ndckal  MUzrdgim  with  the  Nile.  This  ap- 
peals more  clearly  whm  the  proper  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise  to  Abrsr 
ham,  and  that  actually  allotted  to  the  Israelites  (Bo- 
chart,  Operoj  i,  62). 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  term,  Nekdr  MiiZ' 
nfyim, ought  to  be  translated  "the  river  of  Egypt;** 
and  that  it  was  the  designation  of  the  Nile  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  before  the  Egyptian  word  gedr  became 
known.  The  other  term,  Ndchal  Mtttrdyim^  might  be 
rendered  "  torrent,  or  wady,  of  Egypt."  It  was  applied 
to  Wady  el-Arlsh,  which  acquired  its  importance  and 
notoriety  from  the  fact  of  its  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  — Kitto.  See  Egypt, 
Bbook  of. 

Biver  Brethren,  a  aect  deriving  their  origin  ftom 


the  Mennonttes.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  during 
the  Bevolutionary  war  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  a 
number  of  Germans  being  converted,  some  of  them  as- 
sociated with  United  Brethren,  and  others  were  organ- 
ized into  a  body  called  Me  Ricer  Brethren,  The  name 
is  applied  tp  them  partly  from  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  first  found — near  the  Susquehanna  and  Conestoga 
—  and  chiefly  from  their  baptizing  only  in  riverc 
They  now  extend  into  Ohio,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
They  recognise  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  Their  preachers — generally  uneducated 
men,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  during  the  week,  and 
receiving  no  salary  for  services — are  chosen  by  votes, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  they  have  recourse  to  the  lot.  Their 
services  are  generally  in  the  German  language,  and  held 
in  private  houses.  This  denomination  reject  infant  hap* 
tism,  and  baptize  adults  by  trine  immersion.  They  hold 
to  feet-washing,  baptism,  the  LonVs  snpper,  and  com- 
munion (love -feast),  aiid  wear  their  beJards  unshorn. 
They  have  never  published  a  confession  cyf  faith.  They 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  cannot  therefore  serve  in  the 
army. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the.  World,  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Hand' 
book  ofReligionSf  s.  v. 

Rivet,  Aiidr6,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Saint -Maxent,  Aug.  5, 1573.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Academy  uf  Orthez  under  Lam- 
bert Daneau,  and  afterwards  at  La  Rocbelle  under  Ko- 
tan.  He  was  ordained  in  1595,  and  went  to  Thouars  as 
chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  Tremoille.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  he  remained  in  Thouars,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  and  theologian  steadily  increased.  In 
1620  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  married,  in  1621,  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Pierre  dn  Moulin,  and  while  in  England 
received  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Synod  of  Castres 
endeavored  to  persuade  Rivet  to  return  to  France  and 
devote  his  talents  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  his  native  country,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  Holland.  He  received  from  prince 
Frederick  Henry  a  most  distinguished  mark  of  esteem, 
being  chosen  tutor  and  adviser  for  the  young  prince 
William.  In  1632  he  left  Leyden  to  become  director  of 
the  College  of  Orange,  at  Breda.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  7,  1651.  Rivet'  was  a 
firm  Calvinist,  and  always  ready  to  combat  any  of  the 
foes  of  orthodoxy.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works,  a 
complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Jai  France 
Proteetante,  Among  the  most  important  are.  Comment, 
inlloteam  (Leyden,  1625, 4to) : — Catholicus  Orthodoxue, 
etc  (ibid.  1630,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Jtagogfy  seu  Introductio 
Generalis  ad  Scripturam  Sacram  (ibid.  1627,  4to) : — 
TheologicoB  et  Scholasiica  Exercitationes  in  Genesim 
(ibid.  1633,  4to) : — Commentarii  in  Lihrum  Secundum 
Mode  (ibid.  1634, 4to).  The  theological  works  of  Rivet 
have  been  published  in  three  volumes  (jOpera  Theologica 

[Rotterdam,  1651-60,  foL]) Hocfer,  Nouv,  Eiog,  Gi- 

nerale,  s.  v. 

Hivet  (DE  LA  Grange),  Antoine,  a  learned 
French  Benedictine,  was  bom  at  Confolens  in  1683. 
He  opposed  the  bull  Unigeaitue  uttered  by  Clement 
XI,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
monastery  at  Mans.  His  death  occurred  in  1749.  He 
projected  a  great  work  entitled  The  Literary  History  of 
France^  of  which  he  composed  nine  volumes  (1733-50), 
and  which  was  continued  by  Clemeucet  and  others. 

Hivet  (db  Champvermom),  GknlUamne,  brother 
of  Andre,  was  bom  at  Saint-Maxent,  Hay  2, 1580.  He 
was  ordained  in  1601,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Saillebourg.  He  was  member  of  various  B}niods,  and 
asusted  at  the  political  assembly  of  Saumur.  He  died 
in  1651.  Rivet  was  a  man  of  great  prudence;  and 
though  his  learning  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  his 
brother,  his  mind  was  fully  as  clear  and  forcible.  Of 
his  writings  we  mention,  Libertatie  EedeaioMtica  De- 
fenrio  (Genera,  1625,  8vo)  :^De  la  Difense  dee  Droits 
de  Dieu  (Sanmnr,  1684, 8vo) :— KMidietis  Evangeliea  de 
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Jtutifioatione  (Amst  1648, 4to).    These  works  are  very 
rarely  to  be  foand.— Hoefer,  iVbutr.  Biog»  GaUrale,  b,y. 

Rixa,  i.  e.  strifef  in  Bomaa  mythology,  is  the  same 
aa  the  Greek  EriSf  the  goddess  of  discord. 

Riz'^pah  (Heb.  Ritspah\  TV&%^,  a  live  eoatf  as  in 
Isa.vi,6;  Sept.'P£(r^  v.r.'Pe^<i3;  Josepbus^'Paiff^a 
[^Ani.  vii,  1,  4]),  a  concubine  of  king  Saul,  and  mother 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth.  B.C.  cir. 
1080.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female  char- 
acters  of  the  Old  Test. — Ruth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  ctc^ — 
Rizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite, 
descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  na- 
tion,  Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishmaelitish  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi. 
After  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
txy  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  PhUistinea,  Rizpah  ac- 
companied the  other  inmates  of  the  royal  family  to  their 
new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of  an  accu- 
sation levelled  at  Abner  by  Ishboeheth  (2  Sam.  iii,  7) — 
a  piece  of  spite  which  led  first  to  Abner*s  death  through 
Joab's  treachery,  and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Inh- 
bosheth  himself.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false 
— and  from  Abner^s  vehement  denial  we  should  natural- 
ly conclude  that  it  was  false— involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader;  for  among 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  **  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
to  have  connection  with  the  widow  or  the  mistress  of 
the  deceased  king"  (see  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Motet,  art. 
54).  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur- 
ance with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the  bodies 
of  her  two  sous  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them 
from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  world  (see  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ;  Homer,  IL  i,  4, 5, 
etc).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The  seven  victims 
were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies, "  hung ;"  they  were  cruci- 
fied. The  seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah — the  hill  which,  though 
not  SauVs  native  place,  was,  through  his  long  residence 
there,  so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi,  4,  etc.; 
and  see  Josephus,  War,  v,  2, 1).  The  whole  or  part  of 
this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  to  have 
been  in  some  special  manner  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  pos- 
sibly the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the  priest  had  depoeited 
the  ark  when  he  took  refuge  in  Gibeah  during  the  Phi- 
listine war  (1  Sam.  xiv,  18).  The  victims  were  sacrificed 
at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  fes- 
tal time  of  the  Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun  they  bung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain 
in  October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of 
her  sons  were  exposed — the  mater  dolorosa,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 
She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from  the  scorching  sun 
which  beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  drench- 
ing dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the 
thick  mourning  garment  of  black  sackcloth  which  as  a 
widow  she  wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that 
neither  vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies. — 
Smith. 

Road  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  viz. 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

"raid"  or  "inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (tdDfi)  being 
elsewhere  (e.  g.  ver.  8 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  xxx,  1, 14,  etc.)  ren- 
dered "invade"  and  "invasion."  A  road  in  the  sense 
which  we  now  attach  to  the  term  is  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  way"  and  "  path,"  for  which  the  most  gener- 
al words  in  the  original  are  '?]1?'!|»  i^oc. 

In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  performed  mostly  on 
some  beast  of  burdeo,  certain  tracks  were  at  a  very  ear- 


ly period  customarily  pursued;  and  that  the  rather  as 
from  remote  ages  commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by 
means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  af- 
fording mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
city  and  from  land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  such  a 
band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  they  would 
form  a  track,  which,  especially  in  countries  where  it  is 
easy  for  the  traveller  to  miss  his  way,  subsequent  cara- 
vans or  individuals  would  naturally  follow;  and  the 
rather  inasmuch  as  the  original  route  was  not  taken  ar- 
bitrarily, but  because  it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each 
particular  district  of  country.  Thus  at  a  very  early 
period  were  there  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  lines  of  intercommunication  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations  to- 
gether. These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on  which  the 
trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth  first  ran.  The 
purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have  furnished  the 
first  inducement  to  the  formation  of  made,  or  artificial, 
roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded  to  the  Romans  the  mo- 
tive under  which  they  formed  their  roads;  and  doubt- 
less they  formed  them  not  only  to  facilitate  conquest 
but  also  to  insure  the  holding  of  the  lands  they  had 
subdued ;  and  the  remains  of  their  roads  show  us  with 
what  skill  they  laid  out  a  country  and  formed  lines  of 
communication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
roads  roust  have  .been  sometimes  mountainous  and 
rocky,  sometimes  level  and  sandy.  The  former  were 
the  most  difficult,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  torrents 
made  them  dangerous  (Schulz,  LeUung,  v,  350).  Yet 
they  had  a  firmness  which  was  important,  since  little 
was  known  of  road-making  in  the  East  (The  ancient 
Indians  [Hindus]  must  be  excepted,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  trustworthy  historians;  see  Strabo,  xv,  689, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  artificial  roads  which  are 
still  extant  [see  Yon  Bohlen,  Indim,  ii,  199  sq.].  The 
Persians  may  have  learned  the  art  from  India.)  In 
Deut.  xix,  8  (comp.  Mishna,  Maccoih,  ii,  5)  it  seems  that 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  with 
the  idea,  "Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way  .  .  .  that 
every  slayer  may  flee  thither;"  and  other  passages, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that 
to  some  extent  artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews in  the  commencement  of  their  commonwealth. 
In  Isa.  xl,  3  are  these  words :  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
Nor  is  the  imagery  unusual  (comp.  Isa.  xi,  16 ;  xix,  28 ; 
xxxiii,  8;  xxxv,  8^  xlix,  11 ;  Ixii,  10).  In  1  Sam.  vi, 
12  we  read:  "The  kine  went  along  the  highway,  low- 
ing as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left"  In  Numbers  also  (xx,  17) :  "  We 
will  go  by  the  king's  highway,"  etc.  (xxi,  22;  Deut  Ii, 
27 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  22).  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  had  become  acquainted  with  roads  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially, 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  high- 
way's to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephus  {AnL 
viii,  7, 4)  expressly  says, "  Solomon  did  not  neglect  the 
care  of  the  ways,  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 
(basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to 
render  them  easy  for  travellers  and  to  manifest  the 
grandeur  of  his  riches."  (See  the  Mishna,  Maocotfu) 
To  the  Romans,  however,  Palestine  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  its  roads.  On  this  subject  Reland  {Pahettma) 
has  supplied  useful  information.  In  the  East  general- 
ly, and  in  Palestine  in  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roads  and  set  up  mOe-stones  in  imitation  of  what  they 
had  done  in  Italy.  EnsebniS)  in  his  Onomasticon,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  their  existence  in  Palestine.  To  the 
present  day  traces  of  these  roads  and  fragments  of  the 
mile-stones  remain. 

I.  The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention  tma 
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from  Ptofemus,  on  the  oout  of  the  Meditemuiean,  to 
Damascos.  Thia  road  remains  to  the  present  day.  Be- 
ginmng  at  Ptolemais  (Aooo),  it  ran  eastward  to  Naza- 
reth, and,  QKitinuing  soatb  and  east,  passed  the  plain  of 
Esdradon  on  the  north ;  after  which,  turning  north  and 
east,  it  came  to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  it  reached  Gapemaum,  and,  having  paned 
the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last  place,  it  went  over 
■  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping 
straight  forward  east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus. 
This  road  was  used  for  the  purposes  both  of  trade  and 
war.  In  the  historv  of  the  Crusades  it  bears  the  name 
of  Via  Maria.  It  connected  Europe  with  the  interior 
of  Asia.  Troops  coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates 
passed  along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Un- 
der the  Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income. 
It  wss  on  thb  road,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  tliat  Jesus 
nw  Matthew  sitting  *'at  the  receipt  of  custom'*  and 
gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  (See,  in  general, 
letter,  Erdkunde,  ii,  379  sq.) 

2,  Another  road  passed  along  the  3fediterranean  coast 
southward  into  Egypt.  Beginning  at  Ptolemais,  it  ran 
first  to  Ca8crea,thenoe  to  Diospolis,  and  so  on  through 
Ascalon  and  Gaza  down  into  Egypt.  (Comp.  Josepbus, 
War,  iv,  11,  5;  Ant.  xiv,  8, 1;  Pliny,  vi,  83;  Arrian, 
A  lex.  iii,  1.  See  Appian,  Cir,  v,  52.  The  stations  are 
given  as  above,  rather  differently  from  Josepbus,  in 
Antonio.  Ituter.  p.  149.)  This  was  also  an  important 
line  of  communication,  passing  as  it  did  through  cities 
of  great  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
important  it  was  for  trade  by  land  and  by  sea  as  well 
as  for  the  passage  of  troops.  A  branch  of  this  road  con- 
nected the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
same  Gesarea  through  Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down 
this  branch  Paul  was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii,23, 26 ;  comp.  Josepbus,  War,  iv,  8, 1 ;  Jerome,  Ep, 
108).  The  band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  thence 
ontoCosarea. 

Z,  A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with  Judsa, 
nmning  through  the  intervening  Samaria  (Luke  xvii, 
11;  John  iv,  4;  Josepbus,  Ant,  zx,  6,  1;  L(/e,  §  52). 
Tbe  journey  took  three  days.  Passing  along  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  traveller  entered  Samaria  at  Giniea 
(Jenin)  and  waa  thence  conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
tbence  to  Shechem  (Nablfts),  whence  a  good  day^s  trav- 
el brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  (comp.  Isa.  x,  28  sq.)  has  been  described  by 
Manndrell  {Journey,  p.  85  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Bomans  there  was  also  a  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth  through  Shechem 
and  ScythopolisL  The  same  load  sent  a  branch  off  at 
Scythopolis  in  a  westerly  directioti  through  Esdraelon 
to  Casarea;  and  another  branch  across  the  Jordan  to 
Gsdara,  rai  to  Damascus,  along  which  line  of  country 
there  still  lies  a  road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
to  the  same  celebrated  dty  (see  Beland,  Palcut,  p.  416 ; 
Itm,  JIkro$,  p.  585  sq. ;  also  Antonin.  Itmtr,  p.  198). 
This  road  was  even  traversed  by  armies  (Josepbus,  Ant, 
xiv,  3, 4). 

4.  There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from  Jerusa- 
lem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  through  openings  in  hiUs 
and  winding  waj's  on  to  Jericho  (Matt,  xx,  29;  xxi,  1 ; 
Loke  X,  30  sq.;  xix,  1, 28  sq.;  comp.  Russegger,  Reia, 
iii,  102  sq.),  near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when 
travellers  took  their  way  to  the  north  if  they  wished  to 
pass  through  Perea,  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jeva,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festivals  in 
tbe  capital,  were  aocustomed  to  take,  thus  avoiding  the 
nnfriendly  territory  of  Samaria;  or  travellers  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  south  if  they  intended  to  go 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This  road  was  followed  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  directed  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
naan. Through  Peim  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies 
Bttde  their  hostile  advances  on  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  28 ; 
ix,  14;  X,  82  aq.;  1  Chron.  v,  26). 


A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward  to 
Hebron,  between  mountains,  through  pleasant  valleys 
(Russegger,  Re%$,  iii,  78),  whence  travellers  went  through, 
the  wilderness  of  Jud^  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show ;  or  they  might  take  a  westerly 
direction  on  to  Gaza,  a  way  which  is  still  pursued  and 
is  of  two  days'  duration  (Crome,  Palast,  i,  97  sq.).  The 
ordinary  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  the 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleutberopolis  and 
Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhinocorura  and  Pelu- 
sium  was  the  nearest  road  down  into  Egypt  from  Je- 
rusalem (Josepbus,  Ant,  xiv,  14,  2).  Along  this  road 
many  thousand  prisoners,  made  by  Vespasian  in  his 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  in  order 
to  be  shipped  for  Rome.  Of  these  two  roads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza  one  went  westward  by  Ramlah  and  As- 
calon, the  other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  {Palaat,  p.  191 ;  see  also  his  Beitragf,  published 
after  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine— namely,  in  1843 — 
correcting  or  confirming  the  views  given  in  his  PaUu- 
tina,  1838)  is  of  opinion  was  that  which  was  taken  by 
Philip  (Acts  viil,  26  sq.)?  partly  because  tradition  states 
that  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
bron, and  this  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  "desert"  Thckoa  (Thecua)  in  the  Ononuu^ 
ticon.  And  here  he  finds  tbe  reason  of  tbe  angel's  com- 
mand to  go  **  towards  tbe  sooth"— for  Hebron  lay  south 
of  Jerusalem — whereas  but  for  this  direction  Philip 
might  have  gone  westward  by  Ramlah.  Robinson,  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
maintains  (i,  820;  ii,640)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third 
road,  which  led  down  AVady  Musurr  to  Betogabra  (Eleu- 
tberopolis), and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell  el-Hasy 
the  spot  where  the  eunuch  received  baptism.  But,  saya 
Raumer  {BeitrSffe,[i,  41),  this  road  ran  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  Philip  was  commanded  to  go  towards 
the  south,  for  which  purpose  be  must  have  gone  by 
Hebron.  Raumer  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  origi- 
tud  position.  Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  Paula,  testifies  that 
a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron, 
Paula  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  which 
lay  south  of  the  city :  "  When  she  reached  Bethlehem, 
she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and  took  the  old 
road  which  leads  to  Gaza."  lliis  road  conducted  to 
Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron),  "where,"  says  Je- 
rome, "  while  he  read  the  Scriptures,  the  eunuch  found 
the  Gospel  fountain."  "  This,"  adds  Raumer,  "  is  the 
same  Bethsur  of  which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
says,  ^  As  you  go  from  iEIia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Bethsoron,  near  which,  at  tbe  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  a  fountain  bubbling  out  of  the  soil. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  state  that  the  chamberlain  of 
queen  (2andace  was  baptized  in  it  by  Philip.'  From 
Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to  Hebron.  The  Itinerarium 
IlierosolymUanum  (of  the  year  333)  mentions  Beth- 
sur as  the  place  where  the  baptism  was  performed." 
Raumer  concludes  by  remarking:  "Robinson  rightly 
rejects  tradition  when  it  contradicts  tbe  Sacred  Script- 
ures, but  he  must  also  reject  those  pretended  scientific 
theories  which  contradict  Holy  Writ.  Such  hypothe- 
ses may  easily  become  the  groundwork  of  scientific  le- 
gends. To  fix  the  baptismal  place  of  the  chamberlain  at 
Tell  el-Hasy  contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur, 
which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted, 
agrees  with  tbe  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what  Winer 
reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads  which  ran 
from  Jerusalem ;  this  third  road  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  has  been  taken  by  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
the  holy  city  from  Egypt  and  from  Europe.  Its  prin- 
cipal station,  Ramleh,  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Saracens.  See  De  Wette,  Archdoloffie;  Scholz, 
Archaologie;  HeNcn,Jdeen,  i,  740;  Rittcr,  Erdkunde; 
Crome,  Paldstina,  i,  8;  Burckbardt,  StpHa,  ii,  547 ;  Ro- 
senmUller,  A  Iterth,  II,  ii,  338;  Raumer, Beitragt,  p. 30  sq.; 
also  the  articles  Geogiiafht  ;  Palestine. 
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a  the  United  StaUe  in  hu  youtb,  itadied  it  the  New 
College,  uid  wu  licented  v>  preach  by  the  "  New  Side" 
Presbytery  of  Newcwtle,  Ab  wly  u  1741  he  Uught 
In  >  grammar-iichoal  on  the  NeehuDiDj,  and  in  1741 
was  sent  by  his  preabyleiy  on  >  miosiouaty  toor  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  inveighed  so  Kionglj  againat  the  clergy 
of  the  Eslablished  Church  that  charge*  wen  brought 
againat  him,  before  the  grand  jury,  of  proselytiam  and 
of  blsiphemy.  Mr.  Roan  returned  to  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  court  met ;  but  when  the  trial  came  on,  Oct.  19, 
the  indictment  was  dropped.  In  1716  Hi.  Koan  wu 
settled  over  the  united  congregations  uf  Paxlon,  Derry, 
and  Hounljoy,  and  continued  to  labor  among  them  un- 
til bis  death,  Oct.  S,  1775.  See  Spragne,  ^  wiai)  oflU 
Amer.  PulpU,m,l-i3. 

Roast.   Theoldeat,andatilltheuBnal,foniiordreas- 
ing  meat  in  the  East  is  by  roasting  it  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  133  aq.) ; 
boiling  is  a  process  which  marlts  some  antecedent  piog- 
reaa  in  ciTilizatiiili,  and  many  uattooa  are  ignorant  of  it 
at  the,  present  day.    The  culinary  preparations  of  the 
paliiiichs  were  the  most  simple  that  could  well  be  im- 
agined :  the  animal  waa  killed  at  the  moment  that  the 
flesh  was  required,  and  the  joinla,  after  some  part  had 
iwea  selected  for  sacrifice,  were  then  roasted  or  broiled 
OTer  the  giowing  embcia  of  a  wood-fire.    Roasting 
mentioned  but  casually  In  the  Bible^  and  is  called 
Heb.  Ucdah',  nis  (1  Sam,  ii,  15;  Isa.  xHv,  IB), 
loast  is  called  l>ali\  "^^  (Eiod.  xii,  8  sq. ;  laa.  2oc  cif. 
Corop.  Airienx,  Vogage,  iii,  288).     See  Coot 

Rob.  L  The  follawiag  are  the  Ueb.  and  Gr.worda 
rendered  by  thiaand  its  derivatives  in  the  A.V. : 

l.Aoi.'  (1)  Tia(Sept.fiaf>xdCiii;  Yulg.<lEpoi>iilor); 
(!)  iU  (ofoipi- ;  riofetrfer  aufiro) ;  (B)  TW, "  return," 
"repeat:"  hence  in  Pi.tOsurTound,eircDmvent(Paa.cais, 
61;  jripatXaiciivia;  cii-mni/ihcfOiUSually  affirm,  reiterate 
assertions  (Gesen.  ThaauT.  p.  997) ;  (4)  sag,  "  cover," 
"hide"  (Trt/JVi'Im;  affigo  [Gcgen.  Thaaar.  p.  1190]); 
(S)  nog  (Jiopiaiui;  diripioy,  (6)  ODO,  same  as  last 
(B-povDfuuoj ;  ifcpnnfor);  (7)  391  (rXiwTM ; /uroi 
V. "  steal") ;  (8)  ouWui,  (o  if  rip.    Sea  Steauno. 

2,  Rohben  (!)  Ilia,  part,  from  113,  "rob"  (jrpovo- 
(ttuwc;  ruitoiu);  (2)  ^^^lO.  part,  of  ^^D,  "break' 
(Xoi/idc;  latro);  Mic  ii,  13,  "bnriilier;-  (8)  O-'SX 
Job  xviii, 9  (Ji^uvriC ;  titit.  Targum,with  A.T.,has 
"  nbbacs ;"  bat  it  is  most  commonly  rendered  as  Sept 
Job  T,  5,  sMenfei) ;  (4)  TliD  (Xytfrnici  fafro),  fRun 
f^,  "  waste ;"  (&)  HDili  { tj^p6t ;  dtripiau ;  A.  V, 
"ioiler");  (6)  3|»  (rtiirr«i  far;  A.  V.  " thief ") ; 
(7)  XgaUTrii.     Sec  Thief. 

S.Robbenf.-  (^l)iji  (apvayii,apTajiuiTai  rapiHo); 
(2)  pno,  from  p^D,  "  break"  iiSuiia ;  di^oceralu) ;  (S) 
lh,  Crom  1T^,  "  waste"  {SKtSpot ;  rapina) ;  (4)  »d 
(»povo;iq ;  prmto ,- A. V."  prey,"  "  spoil  i"  (fi)  doToTuic. 
See  Theit. 

IL  Whethcrin  the  larger  sense  of  plunder  or  tbemore 
limited  sense  of  tbefl  systematically  o)f;snized,  robhery 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael 
to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "  wild  man" 
and  a  robber  by  tnde ;  and  to  cany  ont  his  objects  suc- 
cessfully, so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  ia  re- 
garded as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (fien.  ivi,  1!; 
Borckhardt,  Kola  on  Bed.  i,  1S7,  I&7).  An  instance  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  bnt  distin- 
guished by  the  exceptional  featoiu  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night  foray  of  David  (1 
Sam.  x^cvi,  6-li),  with  which,  also,  we  may  Ikiiiy  com- 
pare Homer,  11.  K,  201,  etc  Predator}-  inroads  on  a 
Urge  scale  are  seen  in  the  incaraioaioftheSsbtunB  and 
Chaldteans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i,  IG,  IT},  the  re- 


venge coupled  with  plunder  of  Smeon  and  Levi  (Uen. 
xxxiv,  29,  29),  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Hidianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  32-64),  and  the  fi-equent  and 
often  prolonged  invasions  of  "filers"  upon  llie  Israel- 
ites, together  with  their  reprisals,  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg.ii,  14;  vi,3,4;  1  Sam.  si, 
xv  1  2  Sam.  viii,  x;  2  Kings  v,  2 ;  I  Chron.  v,  10,  i»-22). 
Individual  instances,  indicating  an  onsettJed  state  of  tlie 
country  during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in  the  "tiers- 
in-wait"  of  the  menofShechem  (Judg.ix,25),and  the 
momiUin  retreats  ofDavid  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  the 
bill  of  Hachilah,  and  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  bia 


1 ;  xxvii,  6-10 ;  ixi,  1).  See  Wait,  Likh-in-. 
I  Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of  more 
than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hoft.iv,  2;  vi,g;  Hicii,  8), 
coulinned  more  or  less  through  Maccotican  down  to  Ro- 
man limes,  favored  by  tbe  corrupt  adtninislration  of 
some  of  the  Roman  governors  in  accepting  money  in 
redemption  of  punishment,  produced  those  formlcUble 
bands  of  robbers  so  easily  collected  and  with  so  much 
difficulty  subdued  who  found  shelter  in  the  cares  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country,  even 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  tho  very  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem (Luke  s,  SO ;  Acta  v,  36, 87 ;  zii,  38).  See  Ba- 
RABBAs;  Cave;  Judas  of  Gaulee.  In  the  later  bis- 
lory,  also,  of  tbe  country  the  nibben,  or  liearii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  GischaU,  plaved  a  conspica- 
ous  part  (Jascphu^  Ifiir,  iv,  2, 1 ;  3,4;  7,  2).— Smith. 
In  Aaia  Minor,  likewise,  the  native  tribes  gave  the  Ro- 
man goreniment  much  trouble,  so  that  tbe  roads  were 
often  unsafe  for  travellers  (2  Cor.  xi,  26).    See  Spoiu 

ROBBER  OP  CiKBcma  (IfpraryXoc,  Acta  xix,  37). 
Sacrilege  took  many  forms  in  antiquity  (1  Mace.  vi). 
The  plundering  of  htathen  templea  was  indirectly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  (Dent.Tii,2e;  Josephua,  vlnt.  iv,  8, 
10).  The  Roman  law  held  it  aa  a  sacrilege  to  be  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  goods,  to  steal  tbe  holy  books  of 
the  Jews  or  their  money  out  of  placca  of  worship  {ibiiL 
xvi,  6, 2).— Winer.    See  Sacrilbqk 

Robber  Conned  of  Ephesus.     See  EpHEsrs, 

ROHBKIE  COL'T'CII.  OF. 

Robbia,  Andrea  della,  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
nephew  of  Luca,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1444,  and 
died  in  1527.  He  worked  both  in  marble  and  terra- 
cotta, and  hia  productions  may  be  found  in  many  Ital- 
ian cities.  There  are  three  in  the  Louvre,  The  I'irffit 
Adoring  lie  InfaiUJaiu,  i.  iitMiX  o(Sl,Am,utd  Ckritt 
Beaimg  a  Sick  Jf  os^Hoefer,  S'ouv.  Biog.  Ghiirati,  s.  r. 

Robbio,  IrtiOB  dalla,  an  Italian  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Floreuce  in  lft88.  His  first  instructor  was  a  gold- 
smith named  Leonardo,  thim  whom  he  learned  to  model 
in  wax ;  bnt  as  mm  aa  he  had  gained  some  proficiency, 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  sculpture.  So  great  was  bis 
progrea  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  to 
design  the  bas-ieliefs  for  a  tomb  at  RiminL  Similar 
work  at  Florence  occupied  him  for  Mverai  years,  but  be 
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found  that  the  compenwtion  he  neeiv«d was  in  noway 
adeqoite,  as  the  works  required  great  skill  and  mnch 
time.  He  therefore  tamed  his  attention  to  working  in 
temheotta.  He  invoited  a  pecultar  enamel,  compoied 
of  tin,  aatimooy,  and  other  mineralsy  by  which,  after 
haioBg,  this  materiai  was  rendered  more  dorable.  He 
■fterwsrds  found  that  his  baa-relieft.oonld  be  colored, 
and  this  tmpiOTement  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  demand  for  his  work  was  unireraal,  and 
to  supply  it,  Lnca  employed  his  brothers  to  aid  him. 
Tlieir  subjects  in  bas-reltefs,  plaques,  and  other  forms 
irere  principally  religious,  as,  an  ^  nmtnciationf  in  the 
Academy  of  Fme  Arts  at  Florence,  and  a  very  beautiful 
medallion  in  the  Louvre,  The  Virgin  A  doring  the  Infant 
Jesus,  He  also  decorated  many  churches  and  tombs. 
Bobbia  died  at  Florence  in  1463.  See  Vasari,  Baldi- 
nocci,  and  Borbet  di  Jouy  [H.],  Delia  Bobbia,  etc — 
Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog,  Generals,  s.  v. 

Robbin,  Alvik,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Choich,  was  bom  in  Coeyman's,  X.  Y.,  July  5, 1616. 
He  was  ooorerted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  New  Baltimore, 
N.T.,  in  1832,  and  in  1841  was  receiyed  on  trial  in  the 
Black  BiTGX  Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he 
labored  for  ten  yeara*  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Tfoy  Gooference,  received  a  supernumerary  relation 
in  1870,  and  made  his  home  in  Osseo,  Mich.,  where  he 
died,  April  10, 1874.  See  MimtteM  of  Anaual  Confer^ 
oaetj  1874,  p.  66. 

Robbins,  Amml  Ruhamah,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  and  was 
first  entered  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  transferred  to  Yale 
at  tbe  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1760,  and  spent  some  time  in  teaching  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology 
under  Dr.  Bellamy ;  was  licenaed  by  the  Litchfield  As- 
sodatiDO,  and  ordained  at  Norfolk,  Oct  28, 1761.  When 
the  Revolution  canoe  on,  he  enlisted  as  a  chaplain,  join- 
ing general  Schayier's  brigade  (March,  1776),  and  went 
to  Canada,  whence  he  returned  in  iH- health  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  half  a  year.  He  continued  labor- 
ing ia  bis  Church  with  great  fidelity,  at  the  same  time 
fitting  young  men  for  college,  until  May,  1813,  when  a 
cancer  began  to  develop,  which  rapidly  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  He  published  An  Ordination  Sermon  (1772) : 
—EUdion  Sermon  (1789):— ^4  HaJf-Century  Sermon 
(1^11).   See  Sprague,  AmutU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpii,  i,869. 

Robbins,  Chandler,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
iver, was  bom  at  Branford,  Coniu,  Aug.  24, 1788.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756,  studied  under  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  30, 1760,  pastor  at  Plym- 
outh, MasB.,  where  he  continoed  until  his  death,  June  80, 
1799.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1798.  His  pnblications  were,  A  Reply  to  John 
Cottoiit  Et9a$t  on  Baptism  (1778)  i—Some  Brief  Re- 
marks on  a  Piece  PvbUshed  hy  John  Cotton,  Esq,  (1774) : 
— An  Address  at  Plymottih  to  the  InhtJntants  Assembled 
to  CeiebraU  the  Victories  of  the  French  Republic  over 
their  Invaders  (1798),  and  a  few  occasional  Sermons, 
See  Sprsgoe,  A  wnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  578. 

Robbins,  Oneslphoins,  a  mimster  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
Ang.  19, 1792.  He  was  converted  in  South  Carolina  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825, 
snd  in  1826  was  received  into  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. In  1841  the  Providence  Conference  was  set  off, 
snd  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He  continued  in 
scdre  aervioe  until  1850,  when  he  was  returned  super- 
annuated, and  so  conttnned  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  m  Woodstock,  Conn.,  April  9, 1872.  Mr.  Robbins 
was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  slow  of  speech — a  clear 
and  atroog  thinker,  and  excelling  as  a  pastor.  See  Min- 
^tttsofAmual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  39. 

Robbins,  Philemonf  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  C^haileatown,  liaaa.    He  was  graduated 


at  Harvard  College  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Bnmford» 
Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1782.  About  1740  the  LegishUnre  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  New- 
Lightism,  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  minister  to  preach 
within  the  limita  of  any  other  minister's  parish.  The 
people  of  Waliingford  applied  to  Mr.  Bobbins  to  hold 
meetings  for  them.  He  consented,  was  arraigned  by 
the  Consociation,  and  formally  deposed.  The  mass  of 
his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  he  continued  to 
preach.  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, but  he  pleaded  his  case  so  well  before  the  Legis- 
lature that  his  penalty  was  remitted.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1781.  His  pnblications  are,  A  Plain  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings 0f  the  Rev.  Association  and  Consociation  of 
New  Haven,  etc  (1743) :— Ordination  Sermons  (1760- 
61).    See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit j  i,  367. 

Robbins,  Royal,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  settled  in  tbe  ministr}'  at  Kensington,  a 
parish  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  181  &  He  continued  to  hold 
this  post  until  his  death,  in  1861.  His  works  are.  The 
World  Displayed;  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  His- 
tory (last  ed.  Hartford,  1851,  2  vols,  in  1).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  History  of  American  Contributions  to  the 
English  Language,  etc.  (ibid.  1837, 12mo),  besides  several 
iSermons  and  articles  for  periodicals.  See  Allibone^ />tce. 
qfBriL  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  D.D.,  secretair  and  librarian 
to,  and  benefactor  of,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yide 
College  in  1796,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  1809-27, 
of  Stratford,  1830^1,  and  subsequently  at  Mattapoisett 
and  Bochester,  Mass.  He  died  in  1856.  He  published, 
Historical  View  of  the  First  Planters  of  New  England 
(Hartford,  1815, 12mo),  also  a  number  of  Sermons,  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robe  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words, 
but  especially  of  b'^9Q,  meU%  aroXri),  a  long  garment 
with  fringed  or  flowered  borders,  usually  white,  though 
sometimes  purple,  and  worn  by  the  great  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  (Luke  xv,  22 ;  xx,  46).  The  ancient  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
factures of  beautiful  garments  of  divers  colon  (Josh,  vii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  24).  Their  splendid  rebes  appear  to 
have  been  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  flow- 
ers. According  to  Plutarch,  Cato  received  as  a  legacy 
a  Babylonian  garment,  and  sold  it  because  it  was  too 
costly  for  a  citizen  to  wear.  Some  suppose  that  a  sa- 
cred robe  was  preserved  from  early  times,  and  handed 
down  among  the  patriarebs  as  a  badge  of  the  birth- 
right, and  that  "  the  goodly  raiment"  which  Rebekah 
put  upon  Jacob  was  the  birthright  robe.  This  view  is 
g^ven  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxvii,  16: 
**  And  Rebekah  took  the  desirable  robes  of  her  elder  son 
Esau,  which  had  belonged  to  Adam  the  first  parent.* 
The  coat  of  Joseph,  the  possession  of  which  excited  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  is  thus  regarded,  like  the  good  rai- 
ment of  Jacob,  as  a  badge  of  the  birthright,  which,  we 
are  expressly  taught,  having  been  forfeited  by  Reuben, 
waa  transferred  to  Joseph  (xxxvii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1). 
The  robe  appears  also  to  have  been,  among  the  Hebrews, 
a  speciesof  vestment  appropriated  to  tbe  sacerdotal  office, 
the  holy  garment.  It  was  made  entirely  of  blue,  woven 
throughout,  and  on  which  neither  knife  nor  needle  was 
to  be  used ;  on  the  lower  Iwrder  was  a  row  of  artificisl 
pomegranates  and  golden  bells,  alternating  with  each 
other  (Exod.  xxviii,  2, 4, 81-33).  The  robes  of  Aaron 
symbolized  the  dignity  and  glory  of  our  great  high- 
priest,  "the  heir  of  the  whole  creation"  (Rev.  iii,  4,  5; 
vi,  9-11 ;  vii,  9-14).     See  Dress. 

ROBE,  ECGLESIASTICAU      Sce  KOBES. 

Robert  {Abbe),  a  French  historian,  was  bom  near 
Rheims,  about  1055.  .  He  was  educated  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  and  in  1095  became  its  abbot;  but 
on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  abbot  of  Mannoutien, 
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retired  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Oride  de  Seouc,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  Joined  the  CniBaders  in  1096.  On  his  re- 
tarn  from  Paleetine,  the  Coancil  of  Poitiers  (Nov.  23, 
1100)  declared  his  deposition  from  Rhetms  nnjost  and 
his  life  irreproachable ;  but  he  was  not  reinstated,  and 
remained  at  Senuc  He  was  accused  of  maladministra- 
tion, and  Calixtus  II  deprived  him  of  his  office  (April 
16, 1121).  He  died  at  Senuc  Aug.  28,  1122.  He  left 
two  works,  entitled  Hutoria  Hierotolymitcma  Libris 
VIII  Ex^icaia  (Cologne,  1470-74;  Basle,  1588):— and 
La  Chrotdgue  et  Hittoirefaiie  par  ieR,P,m  Dieu  Tur- 
pin,  etc.  (Paris,  1527).  See  Rivet,  Hist.  LiUir,  de  la 
Frafwe ;  GalUa  Christiana. — Hoefer,  Houv,  Biog,  Gini"' 
rale,  s.  v.  % 

Robert  (^St,),  founder  of  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  was 
born  at  Champagne  in  1018.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  Convent  of  Moutier-Ia-Celle,  near  Troyes, 
ofwhich  he  afterwards  became  prior.  Later  he  was  ab- 
bot of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnerre ;  and  while  prior  of  St. 
Ayrul  de  Provins,  Alexander  II  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  hermits  of  Colan.  Finding  this  solitude 
very  unhealthful,  Robert  conducted  the  recluses  to  the 
desert  of  Molesne,  where  in  1075  he  founded  a  convent 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  laxity  of  discipline  and 
decline  of  piety,  however,  caused  him  to  leave  Molesne, 
with  twenty  companions,  and  establish  himself  at  Ci- 
teaux, near  Dijon.  In  1098  he  erected  a  monastery, 
and  was  its  first  abbot.  He  was  recalled  to  Molesne, 
and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  asceticism.  He 
died  March  21, 1110.  SermonSf  Letters,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  Citeaux  are  attributed  to  Robert.  His  festival  is  cel- 
ebrated April  29.1 — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Bavabia  ;  of  Deutz.    See  Rufebt. 

Robert  of  Geneva,  antipope  against  Urban  YI 
and  Boniface  IX,  was  the  son  of  count  Amadeus  of 
Geneva.  He  was  chosen  by  the  French  cardinals, 
who  asserted  that  the  election  in  Rome  at  which 
Urban  VI  was  successful  had  not  been  free,  and  he 
reigned  at  Avignon  under  the  title  of  Clement  VII 
from  Sept.  21,  1378,  to  Sept.  26, 1894.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  France,  Naples,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Scot- 
land, Lorraine,  and  Cyprus,  while  the  other  nations  of 
£uro[Xi  preferred  the  claims  of  Urban.  This  schism 
in  the  Church  gave  rise  to  serious  complications  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  popes  anathematized  each 
other,  and  Urban  especially  caused  a  crusade  against 
France  and  his  rival  to  be  preached  in  England,  and  had 
the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  cardinals 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  election  of 
Boniface  IX  in  1889  protracted  the  schism  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, until  the  Sorbonne  decided  that  both  popes 
ought  to  resign,  and  that  a  compromise  should  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  arbitrators  or  a  council  of  the  Church. 
Clement  was  so  affected  by  this  decision  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy  (Sept.  26, 1394).  The  peace  desired  was 
not,  however,  finally  reached  until  1428. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  KirchenrLexikon,s»  v. 

Robert  of  Gloitcester,  an  English  chronicler, 
lived  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  lived  long  after  1265.  He  composed  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  more  than  ten  thousand  verses,  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  containing  the  history  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  till  Edward  I.  It  is  a  philo- 
logical curiosity,  but  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  fables. 
It  was  publisheid  entire  by  Heame  (Oxford,  1724,  2 
vols.),  and  reprinted  in  1810. — Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
nerakf  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Lincoln.    See  Grossbteste. 

Robert  of  Melun,  an  English  theologian,  was 
probably  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Uth  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Du  Boulay  supposes 
that  he  taught  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Melun  to  pursue  the  same  vocation.  At  any  rate,  one 
of  his  pupils— John  of  Salisbury— reports  that  he  taught 


physics  in  the  former  city,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  theology.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1167.  His  principal 
treatise  is  entitled  JSumma  Theologia,  fragments  only  of 
which  have  been  published.  It  contains  very  valuable 
matter  on  the  origin  of  scholastic  theology.  One  other 
work  is  attributed  to  Robert,  Quautiones  de  EpistoHs 
Pauli,  See  Hist.  lAUir.  de  la  France;  Du  Boulay, 
Hist.  Univers.  Par,— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale^%.v. 

Robert  lk  Poule,  or  Bobertus  Pallus,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Church  of  Rome,  flourished  about  1150.  He 
was  perhaps  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  and  certainly  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford.  He 
was  the  author  of  SenUnHcty  or  Libri  SentenJtiarum,  or 
SentenUa  de  Trinitaie  (in  M&  in  the  British  Museum) : 
— twenty  <S«rmofu;— probably  a  treatise  Super  Doc- 
torum  I>ictis:—aiid  two  or  three  other  works  (l*te  edi- 
tion by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  1655,  foL).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  an  eminent  Presb3rte- 
rian  layman,  was  bom  in  1801,  near  Moriches,  Lb  I.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  but  eiirly  took  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises  which  have 
marked  the  present  century.  He  contributed  largely  in 
organizing  and  supporting  several  of  the  churches  in 
New  York  city.  He  founded  the  German  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rivington  Street,  and  sustained  its  pastoral 
work  for  many  years  at  an  annual  expense  of  $2000. 
Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry",  he  assumed  for  many  years  the  entire 
expense  of  a  number  of  students  at  Auburn  and  other 
theological  seminaries.  While  on  a  visit  to  Illinois  in 
1829,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  extreme  West- 
em  states,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  home  missionary  work  in  those  regions,  and 
became  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  ofwhich  he  was  treasurer  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  conducting  all  its  financial  business  with- 
out fee  or  reward.  Near  the  close  of  our  late  civil  war 
he  visited  Tennessee,  and  with  his  own  funds  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  established  a 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
in  the  South,  having  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  colored  race.  In  1864  Mr.  Robert  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  the  East,  and  while  at  Constantinople  was 
BO  deeply  impressed  with  the  educational  wants  of  the 
Turkish  empire  that  he  resolved  on  founding  a  college 
at  that  place.  To  this  end  he  took  into  his  counsel 
that  eminent  missionary  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D., 
then  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  appointed 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
great  work  of  laying  its  foundations.  For  years  the 
Turkish  government,  true  to  its  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  policy,  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
enterprise,  refusing  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  the  buildings.  Dr.  Hamlin,  not  to  be 
daunted,  pressed  his  way  through  all  the  difficulties, 
finally  purchased  the  ground,  erected  the  buildings,  and 
placed  the  enterprise  on  a  firm  foundation  at  a  cost  to 
Mr.  Robert  of  #200,000.  Contrary  to  his  desire  «nd  ex- 
pressed wishes,  the  college  was  called  after  his  name. 
During  the  recent  war  in  the  empire,  the  revenue  of  the 
college  having  been  diminished,  Mr.  Robert  supplied  the 
deficiency,  amounting  to  $25,000  a  year,  from  his  own 
resources.  Largely  as  Mr.  Robert's  efforts  were  put  forth 
in  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  did  not  consist 
merely  of  munificent  contributions  of  money,  but  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  personally  engaged  in 
every  good  work,  actively  and  earnestly  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  spirituality  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion 
of  his  fellow -men.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the 
worldliness  and  want  of  spirituality  witnessed  among 
professors  of  religion,  he  prepared  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  to  Christians  on  the  subject,  and  had  it  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated  by  the  thousand. 
Early  in  June,  1878,  he  left  his  home  to  sedc  the  re* 
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newal  (^  his  health  in  one  of  the  rallers  of  Switzerland, 
whose  sanitaiy  climate  he  had  before  enjoyed.  He  was 
retnnuDg  mach  improved,  bat  only  liyed  to  reach  Paris, 
where  be  died  Oct.  27  of  the  same  year.  The  will  of 
Ur.  Robert  proTidea  that  at  the  death  of  his  wife  a 
large  part  of  his  property  shall  innre  to  the  benefit  of 
the  eoUege  at  Constantinople.    (W.  P.  &) 

Robert,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writeri 
was  bora  at  Chesley  in  1564  or  1565.  He  studied  at 
the  College  of  Paris,  and  became  preceptor  of  the  son  of 
B^nigne  Frerayot.  After  the  education  of  his  pupil  was 
completed  and  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bonrges,  Robert 
continoed  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese. He  filled  the  same  office  under  the  bishop  of 
GhakMis-Bor-Sadne.  This  prelste  rewarded  his  precep- 
tor by  making  him  archdeacon  and  his  grand  vicar. 
He  died  at  Chalons-sur-Sadne,  May  16, 1687.  He  left, 
besides  three  Latin  treatises,  the  GtMia  Chri$tiana 
(Paris,  1626),  with  a  geographical  chart.  This  work, 
the  result  of  thirty  years'  labor,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  all  the  dioceses  of  France  from  their  origin 
to  the  17th  century.  The  documents  which  he  had 
ooUected  for  a  second  edition  were  given  into  the  hands 
of  Scevole  and  Louis  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  the  book 
was  published  with  many  additions  in  1656.  A  third 
edition  was  undertaken  bv  the  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
JUaur  in  1715,  and  remained  unfinished  at  the  thirteenth 
volume.  It  was  continued  in  1856  by  M.  B.  Haureau. 
See  GaOia  Christiana;  Perry,  Hitt,  de  ChalofU'tUT' 
Saamt;  Socaid,  Notice  £liii,sur  Claude  Bobert;  Fouqu^ 
Du  GdUa  Christiana  etdesea  ilii/evr«.— Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Ghtiraltf  a.  v. 

Robertl,  John,  a  learned  and  laborious  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Hubert,  in  the  Ardeiines,  in  1569.  He  studied 
at  liege  and  Cologne,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Dcnuy  and  other  colleges,  gaining  a  great  reputation. 
He  died  at  Namur  in  1651.  His  published  work  is  en- 
titled JfjfStiea  Ezechidia  Q^Qdrigay  id  est,  IV  EvangeHa 
Bistoriarum  et  Temporum  serie  Vincuiata  (Greek  and 
Latin,  Mognnt  1615). 

Robertines,  an  English  order  of  eremites,  founded 
by  Robert  of  Knaresborough  about  1169.— Walcott,  Sac. 
A  rcketoL  8.  v. 

Roberts*  Charles  Dillard,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Danville,  Va^  Feb.  15, 1838.  He  pur- 
sued bis  atodies  at  Louisburg,  Vs.,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Bev.  James  H.  Leps,  at  Parkersburg,  Ya., 
where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  be  united  with  the 
Church.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  CoUege, 
and,  after  graduation,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  1862,  whence  he  graduated  after  a  three  years*  course. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  £Iizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1866,  and  in  April  following  was  ordained 
at  Rahway  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist  for 
Western  Virginia.  He  labored  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Grafton,  in  that  state,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missiona.  After  serving  a  Church  at  Rid- 
ley, near  Philadelphia,  Mr.Roberu  went  to  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,  where  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and 
labored  ms  a  stated  supply  until  1869.  Thence  he  went  to 
SmartviBe,  Yuba  Co.,  CaL,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Stockton,  which,  after  the  reunion,  was 
merged  in  that  of  Sacramento.  After  preaching  a  year 
or  two  at  Smartville,  he  became  a  stated  supply  at 
Elko,  Nev.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  former  place  OcL  12, 1875.  He  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  earnest,  la- 
borious, self-denying  missionary  in  the  frontier  fields  of 
the  Church.    (W.P.&) 

Roberts,  DsTld,  a  British  artist,  was  bora  at 
Stockbridge,  near  Edinbniigh,  Oct  24,  1796.  He  was 
apprenticed  as  a  house-painter  in  his  native  place,  but, 
going  to  London  in  1822,  he  found  emplojrment  as  a 
seae-painter  for  Drary  Lane  Theatre.  In  1832-^  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1888-9  made  a  tour  through 


Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Rot>- 
erts  died  in  London,  Nov.  25, 1864.  Among  his  paint- 
ings are,  Buins  of  (he  Great  Temple  ofKamak:--^€rU' 
satem/rom  the  Mount  qf  Olives: — Interior  of  the  Cathe" 
dral  at  Burgos: — Chancel  of  the  CoUegiate  Church  of 
St,  Paul,  Antwerp.  Among  his  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal:  Picturesque  Views  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  (Lond.  1835-88  ):  —  7'A«  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Arabia,  etc.  (1842-48,  4  vols.  foL).  See  AUi- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amir.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Apple- 
tons*  Cgdop,  s.  V. 

Roberts,  Francis,  a  Puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roberts,  of  Aslake,  Yorkshire,  was  bora  in  that 
county  in  1609.  He  entered  a  student  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1625,  completing  his  studies  and  being 
ordained  in  1682.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling  Street,  in 
room  of  Epbraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649 
be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington,  Somerset- 
shire, by  lord  CapeL  At  the  Restoration  he  conformed, 
and  in  1672  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  lord  Capel, 
and  while  there  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died 
at  Wrington  in  1675.  His  principal  work  is  Claris 
Bibliorum  (Loud,  and  Kdinb.  1649,  2  vols.  8vo;  4th  ed. 
1675,  fol.) :— also.  Synopsis  of  Theology  (1644,  fol.)  :— 
Believer's  Evidence  for  Eternal  Life  (1649, 1655,  8vo) : 
— Communicant  Instructed  (1651,  8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. 

Roberts,  John  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Strafford,  Vt.,  March  18^ 
1818.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1845,  joining  the  Vermont  Conference  in  1849.  In 
this  conference  he  continued  to  labor  until  October, 
1862,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Vermont  Volunteers.  In  1866  he  took  a  superaumerary 
relation  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence ill  Washington,  D.  C,  filling  several  important 
government  offices.  He  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J., 
June  24,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  70. 

Roberts,  John  ^^right,  missionary  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Africa,  was  bora  of 
colored  parents  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Church  while  in  the  United  States.  He 
early  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  admitted 
among  the  missionaries.  The  Liberia  Conference  elect- 
ed him  to  elder's  orders  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  ordained.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  missionary  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York,  June  20, 1866.  He  left  for  Liberia 
June  25.  From  that  time  on  he  labored  faithfully  for 
the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the  Church  in  the 
republic  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  territory.  He  died 
Jan.  80, 1875.  Bishop  Roberts  was  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent mental  gifts,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  condition,  were  exceedingly  well  trained.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  culture,  a  Christian  in 
faith  and  life.    See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Joseph,  a  missionary  to  India,  who 
went  out  to  that  country  in  1818,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  After  nearly  four- 
teen years'  residence  among  the  Hiudds,  he  rcturaed  to 
England,  and  gave  to  the  public  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the  Customs, 
Manners,  Bites,  Superstitions,  etc.,  of  the  Hindus,  and 
noted  on  the  spot  by  himself  (Lond.  1835, 1844,  8vo). 
The  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
which  the  author  was  a  corresponding  member.  His 
Illustrations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books, 
chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  conudii  satisfac- 
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tary  ezplanationB  of  many  doubtful  or  obacure  pftMagee. 
See  most  of  these  in  Bush's  Scripture  muttraiiont, 

Roberts,  Palmer,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  March  15, 1780,  and  was 
converted  in  September,  1804.  He  commenced  travel- 
ling under  the  presiding  elder  in  1810,  and  Joined  the 
East  Genesee  Conference  in  1811.  He  located  in  1884, 
but  was  readmitted  to  conference  in  1887.  In  1889  he 
was  supernumerary,  and  since  about  that  time  was  su- 
perannuated until  his  death,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1858.  See  MimUei  of  Amutal  Conferauxiy 
1858,  p.  207. 

Roberts,  Peter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  a  native  of  North  Wales,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  became  rector  of  Ualkin,  Flintshire,  where  he 
died  in  1819.  Among  his  works  are,  (Huervaiunu  on 
Christian  Morality  (Lond.  1796,  8vo)  i  —  Christianity 
Vindicated  against  Votney  (ibid.  1800,  8to)  i— Harmony 
of  the  Epistles  (ibid.  1800,  4to)  \— Manual  of  Prophecy 
(ibid.  1818,  8vo) :  —  iSerim  of  the  Policy,  etc^  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (ibid.  1809,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors j  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop, 
Biblioy,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1832.  He  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  at  eighteen  became  a  local  preacher,  and  four 
months  after  a  travelling  preacher,  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists.  He  travelled  four  }'ears  until  received 
into  full  connection,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  received  into  the  New  York  East  Conference  as 
a  probationer  in  1856.  His  last  appointment  was  Cook 
Street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  died,  January,  1865,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coit- 
ferences,  1865,  p.  82. 

Roberts,  Robert  Richford,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  Aug.  2, 1778.  He  removed  while  a  child  to  Lig- 
onier  Valley,  Pa.,  and  was  converted  when  ho  was 
about  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1802,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1804.  He  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  im- 
portant stations  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Schuylkill  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  owing  to  the  death  of  bishop  Asbury,  he 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  At  the  following  session  of  the 
General  Cot^brence  (May,  1816)  he  was  elected  to  the 
ofiice  of  bishop,  being  the  first  married  man  in  America 
who  filled  that  position.  He  made  his  first  residence  in 
Chenango  (now  Mercer)  County,  Pa.,  but  in  1819  set- 
tled in  Lawrence  County,  Ind.  The  record  of  his  last 
yearns  service  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  labors  while  bishop.  In  that  year  be  preached  in 
six  different  states  and  among  four  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West,  presided  at  four  annual  conferences,  and  travelled 
nearly  5500  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1843  his  disease, 
the  asthma,  greatly  increased  upon  him,  and  he  died 
March  26.  His  body  was  buried  on  his  own  farm,  but 
in  January,  1844,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Indiana  Conference,  it  was  removed  to  Green  Castle. 
Bishop  Morris  writes  of  him :  ^  He  possessed  by  nature 
the  elements  of  an  orator— an  imposing  person,  a  dear 
and  logical  mind,  a  ready  utterance,  a  full-toned,  melo- 
dious voice.  ...  He  was  always  patient  and  pleasant ; 
above  all,  nnpretending."  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  V. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  887. 

Roberts,  Thomas  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  Oct.  10, 
1830.  Hb  early  education  was  good,  and  his  parents 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  graduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed 
and  ordained  at  New  York  Mills  Nov.  14»  1856.    He  ex- 


ereised  his  gifts  as  a  minister  among  the  Welsh  Con- 
gregationalisu  until  1860,  when  he  Joined  the  Cayuga 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  of  laboring  within  the  bounds 
of  that  presbytery;  and  it  was  while  travelling  in  be- 
half of  his  mission  that  he  was  injured  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Bailroad,  and  died  soon  after  (Sept  26,  I860). 
Mr.  Roberts  was  a  humble,  unassuming  man,  and  a  de- 
voted, energetic  minister  of  the  GospeL  See  Wilson, 
Pretb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  191.     (J.  L.  &) 

Roberts,  WilUam  Hayward,  D.D.,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1745^  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  some  time  undermaster  at  Eton,  became  prov- 
ost of  King's  College  in  1781,  chaplain  to  the  king,,  and 
rector  of  Famham  Royal,  Bucks,  and  died  in  1791.  His 
works  are,  Poetical  Essay  (Lond.  1771, 4to):  —  JiMiaA 
Restored,  a  poem  in  six  books  (ibid.  1774,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
— besides  other  Poems,  Sermons,  etc  See  Allibone,  DicL 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.Auth,  a.  v. 

Robertson,  Frederick  William,  an  English 
ckrgyman,  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  8, 1816.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar^4chool  in  Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  then 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Continent  In  1882  be 
entered  the  Edinbnigh  Academy,  and  the  next  year 
proceeded  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  orig« 
inally  designed  for  the  bar,  but  the  study  of  law  did  not 
please  him,  and  he  would  gladly  have  been  a  soldier. 
Certain  difficulties  intervening  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  Mr.  Robertson  entered  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford  (1886),  to  study  for  the  Church.  The  parity 
of  his  life  and  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  prepared 
him  to  enter  upon  this  new  career  without  regret.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of  SL  Maurice  and 
SU  Mary  Calendar;  but  his  health  failed  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  Continent, 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  a  time  curate  to 
the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham.  In  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  removed  to  SL  Ebbes,  Oxford,  and 
was  just  attracting  the  notice  of  the  undergraduates, 
when  he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton.  Here  his  eloquence  and  originality  always 
attracted  large  and  intellectual  audiences.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  not  being  very  orthodox  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  Aug.  15,  1863.  He  was  the  author  of  Lect" 
ures  and  A  ddresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics  (Lond* 
1858,  1861):— ^Expository  Lectures  on  Corinthians  (ibid. 
1859)  '.—Sermons,  four  series  ( 1855-68;  new  ed.,  with 
Memoir,  Boston,  1870,  2  vols.).  His  Life  and.  Letters 
have  been  edited  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (1865,  2  vols.).  See 
Chamberis  Encydop*  s.  v. ;  Appletons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Meth, 
Quar,  Rev,  Oct  1866;  Boston  Rec,  July,  1866. 

Robertson,  James  (of  Ellon),  D.D.,a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Pitsligo, 
a  parish  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  1803.  He 
graduated  in  due  time  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  served  as  private  tutor,  as  parish  school- 
master in  his  own  parish,  and  eventually  as  head-master 
of  a  hospital  in  Al]«rdcen  for  the  education  of  boys.  Iq 
1832  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ellon, 
where  he  remained  until  1843,  caring  for  his  parish  with 
assiduity  and  thoroughness.  In  the  great  controversy 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  he  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
"  Moderate,"  opposed  to  the  Veto  Act  and  to  Drs.  Chal- 
mers, Candlish,  Cunningham,  and  the  other  Non-intm- 
sionists.  When  these  withdrew  in  the  great  secession 
of  the  Free  Church,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Robertson 
should  be  designated  to  occupy  some  one  of  the  posts 
they  left  empty.  In  1848— the  year  of  the  disruption— 
Dr.  Robertson  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  central  minds  of  the  EsuUidied  Church,  and 
toiled  indefatigably  in  a  great  endowment  scheme — a 
kind  of  adaptation  or  revival  of  the  Church-extension 
scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers.    He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
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2, 1860.  He  pnbUahed pasnphleU on  JTU ModeraieSide 
of  the  Scplck  Churck  Controvert,  See  Allibone,  IHct. 
o/.BrH,  amd  Amer.  AvUK*,v,\  Charteris,  Life  of  Rob* 
erison  (Ediob.  1863, 8iro) ;  Tke  Reader^  May  9, 1863. 

Robertson,  Jobn  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
mn  bora  in.Waabinifftoii,  Gil,  in  18:22.  He  graduated 
at  the  Univenity  of  £a8t  TenneaMe  in  1845,  entered  the 
Union  Theologieal  Seminary  in  1846,  and  graduated  in 
1818.  He  waa  ordained  in  1860,  and  filled  the  pulpit 
oC  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  MaiyriUe,  Tenn.,  as  a 
stated  supply.  In  the  years  1861-52  be  was  professor 
in  the  Maryville  GoUe^  and  from  the  last  date  until 
1862  be  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  From 
1862  to  1866  he  was  a  stated  supply  of  the  church  in 
BogenTille,  Tenn.  He  died  in  August,  1866,  while  in 
that  reUtion.     ( W.  P.  &) 

Robertson,  Joseph,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Knipe,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Aug.  28,  1726. 
He  entered  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  in  1746,  where  be 
took  his  degree  of  arts*  Beceii'ing  orders,  be  was  for 
some  time  curate  to  Dr.  Sykes  at  Rayleigh,  and  in  1758 
received  the  living  of  Herriard,  Hampshire.  In  1770 
be  became  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Essex,  and  in  1779  be 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  died  Jan.  19,  1802. '  Among  bis  principal 
publications  are,  a  tract  on  CuUmary  Poitong  (Lond. 
1781)  .r-lmrodncikm  to  Study  ofPclUe  Literature  (ibid. 
1782):— £i&iaif»oi»  of  Young  Ladies  (ibid.  1798,  8vo). 
Besides  other  misoeUaneous  works,  be  contributed  to 
The'CriHcal  Remew  from  August,  1764,  to  September, 
1785,  over  2620  criticisms  on  theological,  classical,  po- 
etical, and  miscellaneous  publications.  See  Chalmers, 
Bio^.  Diet,%,r,\  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  utk,  8.  V. 

Robertson,  "Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Providence,  N.  J. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
In  1834  he  received  license  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in 
1636  was  received  on  probation  in  the  Philadelphia  Cour 
fereooe.  He  labored  with  great  acceptability,  being  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  building  of  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  made  New- 
ark his  residence,  where  he  remained  until  August,  1864. 
He  then  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  Commission,  where  he  died 
Nov.  2, 1864.     See  Minuiet  of  Annual  Conf.  1865,  p.  49. 

Robertson,  "William,  D.D.,  often  called  Princi- 
pal Rcbertetm,  a  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  was  bom 
at  Borth  wick,  county  of  Hid-Lotbian,  Scotland,  Sept.  19, 
1721.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  was 
minister  at  Borthwick  when  bis  son  was  bom,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  Grey  Friars*  Church,  Edinburgh.  Afler 
a  preparatory  course  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Robertson  obtained  ad- 
miseion  into  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  bis 
subsequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion 
to  the  astonishing  aoquirementa  of  his  childhood.  In 
1741,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Edinburgh  to  preach ;  in  1743  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator;  in  1751  he  married,  and  soon  after 
became  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in 
debate  which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in 
the  House  of  Owomons.  In  1759  he  first  became  known 
ss  a  historian  by  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Scot- 
land, which  benefited  bis  fortune  to  the  extent  of  £600, 
sod  bis  fame  waa  by  one  effort  placed  on  an  imperisha- 
Ue  basis.  No  first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  It 
was  extolled  by  Hume,  Burke,  and  other  eminent  crit- 
ics Aboofe  the  saaoe  time  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
snd  became  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle ;  in  1761  he  was 
"*^Tna4^  one  of  the  lung's  chajdaina-in-ordinaiy  for 
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Scotland;  in  1762  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Edinbuigh,  and  in  1764  was  made  historiog- 
rapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  X200  per  annum. 
Stimulated  by  such  success,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  de- 
votion to  literature,  he  continued  bis  studies,  and  in 
1769  produced  his  IJittory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  K, 
which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputation  still  higher, 
and  which  is  considered  bis  capital  work.  The  intro- 
ductory part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political 
and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  accesuon 
of  Charles  V,  a  most  important  period,  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  history 
of  modem  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  he 
published  his  History  of  America,  which  was  followed 
in  1788  by  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Edi- 
tions; and  in  1791  he  published  his  Historical  Disqui- 
sition concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  A  ncients  had 
of  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
major  Rennel's  Memoir  of  a  Map  ofHindostan,  After 
spending  a  life  of  equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  be 
died,  June  11, 1793.  His  remains  were  followed  to  their 
resting-place  in  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  most  illustrious  magnates  of  the  king- 
dom, the  famous  professors  of  the  ancient  university, 
the  chiefs  of  the  learned  professions,  and  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens— all  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  intellectual  productiims  cast  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  the  record  of  Scottish  letters.  "A 
month  or  two  previous  to  his  decease  he  was  removed 
to  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  where  bis  friend 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  those  visits  which,  fortunately 
for  the  world,  led  to  the  composition  of  that  charming 
roeoooir  of  the  principal  which  has  been  so  often  praised 
and  so  seldom  equalled."  Dr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of 
dignified  and  pure  personal  habits.  His  conduct  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  re- 
lation, and  as  a  friend  was  wholly  without  a  stain. 
Lord  Brougham,  a  relative  of  his,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
M^  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  I  If,  says,  "His 
affections  were  warm;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.  His  conversation  was 
cheerful,  and  it  was  varied.  Vast  information,  copious 
anecdote,  perfect  appositeness  of  illustration— narration 
or  description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stifiness, 
but  as  felicitous  and  as  striking  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  roaster — ^great  liveliness,  and  often  wit,  and 
often  humor,  with  a  full  dispoution  to  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment of  the  hour,  but  in  the  most  scrupulous  absence  of 
ever^'tbing  like  coarseness  of  any  description  —  these 
formed  the  staples  of  bis  talk."  Most  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Robertson  celate  to  that  important  period  when  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitu- 
tions and  act  upon  the  political  systems  which  were  for 
centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  elegant,  clear,  and 
vigorous,  with  occasional  passages  of  great  beauty.  It 
seems  to  have  completely  surprised  his  contemporaries ; 
and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expresses 
the  feeling  with  his  usual  point  and  vivacity:  "But 
could  I  suspect  that  a  man  I  believe  much  younger,  and 
whose  dialect  I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diffidence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling 
author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had  passed  his  life  in  a 
small  living  near  Edinburgh— could  I  then  suspect  that 
he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows 
to  be  the  best  modem  history,  but  that  he  had  written 
it  in  the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming 
knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his 
life  in  important  embassies?"  Gibbon  also  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  his  style.  In  his  Memoirs  (cb.  v), 
he  says:  "The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, the  well-turned  periods,  of  Dr.  Robertson  in- 
flamed me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps;  the  calm  philosophy,  the  care- 
less, inimitable  beauties,  of  bis  friend  and  rival  Hume 
often  for(^  me  to  dose  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  delight  and  despair."  Robertson  is  more  uni- 
form and  measured  than  Hume.    He  has  few  salient 
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points,  and  no  careleas  beauties.    Of  grandeur  or  dig- 
nity there  is  no  deficiency ;  and  when  the  subject  awak- 
ens a  train  of  lofly  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner 
of  the  historian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter. 
When  he  sums  up  the  characrer  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of  laws  and 
government,  we  recognise  the  mind  and  language  of  a 
master  of  historical  composition.     There  have  been, 
however,  various  criticisms  as  to  his  accuracy  in  details 
of  fact — the  research  and  import  of  his  histories.    We 
quote  from  a  single  critic:  ** In  plain  terms,  Dr.  Robert- 
son appears  to  have  studied  grace  and  dignity  more 
than  usefulness.    He  has  chosen  those  features  of  every 
figure  which  he  could  best  paint,  rather  than  those 
which  were  most  worthy  of  the  pencil.    The  charms  of 
Robertson's  style,  and  the  full  flow  of  his  narration, 
which  is  always  sufliciently  minute  for  ordinary  read- 
ers, will  render  his  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.    But  the  scientific  reader  requires 
something  more  than  periods  which  fill  his  ear,  and 
general  statements  which  gratify  by  amusing;  he  even 
requires  more  than  a  general  text-book— «  happy  ar- 
rangement of  intricate  subjects,  which  may  enable  him 
to  pursue  them  in  their  details.   When  we  repair  to  the 
works  of  Robertson  for  the  purpose  of  finding  facts,  we 
are  instantly  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  forget  the  purpose  of  our  errand  to  the  foun- 
tain.   As  soon  as  we  can  stop  ourselves,  we  discover 
that  our  search  has  been  vain,  and  that  we  must  apply 
to  those  sources  from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  sup- 
plies" (Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  Edinb,  Rev,  April, 
1808,  p.  240,  241).     See  Brougham,  Lwet  of  Men  of 
lAtten,  etc  (ed.  1855),  p.  206,  280-288  ;  Dugald  Stew- 
art, Account  of  the  Lift  and  Wfitingi  of  Robetium 
(1801  and  1802);  Cockbum,  MemoriaU  of  kit  Time; 
Suard,  Notice  tur  la  Vie  et  Um  Ecrits  de  Dr,  Robertson; 
Memoirt  of  Adam  Smithy  W,  Robertson,  and  Tkoma* 
Reid  (1811);  Chambers,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scote- 
men ;   Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthon  ; 
Mackintosh,  Journal^  July  13  and  16,  1811;  id.  L^fe^ 
voL  i,  ch.  ii ;  voL  v ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, ;  Macaulay, 
lAfe  of  Johnson,  in  the  Encyc,  Briton.  (8th  ed.) ;  A*«- 
rope  durinff  the  Middle  Ages;  Lardner'i  Cyclop,  i,  278, 
280;   Gentleman*s  Mag.  1836,  ii,  19;   1846,  i,  227,  n.; 
1847,  ii,  8,  4,  n. ;  MaiUand,  Dark  Ages,  p.  10, 13,  25,  62 ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ziii,  n. ;  ch.  xxxi,  xlix, 
Iviii,  Ixi ;  also  MisceU.  Works  (ed.  1837),  p.  873;  Green, 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  (1810,  4to),  p.  18, 19; 
Alison,  Bladnoood's  Mag.  Dec  1844;  Smyth,  LeOures 
on  Modem  History,  lect.  i-iv,  vii-ix,  xi;  Humboldt, 
Researches  in  America,  ii,  248;  Southey,  Hist,  of  Bra- 
til,  I,  639;  For.  Quar.  Rev.  No.  xvii,  p.  108-110;  Irving, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  (ed.  1850),  iii,  364,  419; 
Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  voL  i.  pref,  vi,  p.  37,  108, 
820, 333, 835, 848,  365, 376 ;  ii,  64, 95, 1 12, 203, 204, 222 ; 
iii,  804,  n.,  379 ;  id.  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i,  pref.  xii,  p. 
17,338,  423;  id.  Ferdinand  afld  Itabella,  iii,  409;  Lond. 
Quar.  Rev.  Dec  1843,  p.  187,  188;  Sept.  1847,  p.  817, 
818;  xii,  869,  870;  Ixxvi,  91-97;  Lond.  Athenteum, 
1843.  p.  973, 1006;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  Oct.  1847,  p.  870,  371;  Ixi,  405-410;  Ixxxvi,  347; 
Walpole,  I^ter  to  the  Countess  ofOssory,  Nov.  23, 1791 ; 
id.  Letters  (ed.  1861),  ix,  361 ;  Schlegel,  Lectures  on  the 
Hist,  of  Literature  (Engl,  transl),  lect.  xiv ;  Schloes- 
er.  Hist,  of  the  ISth  Century,  p.  664,  917,  supra;  Shaw, 
Outlines  of  English  Literature,  ch.  xv ;  Edinb.  Rev.  ii, 
245;  Ivi,  220;  Meuselius,  Bihliotheca  Historica;  Beau- 
ties of  Dr.  Robertson  (N.  Y.  1810, 8vo);  De  Chastellux, 
Essays  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo);  Illustrious  Biog.  (Ed- 
inb. 1808,  •12mo) ;  Croker,  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson, 
years  1756,  1767,  1768,  1772-74,  1777-79,  1781,  1784; 
Disraeli,  3fisceU.  of  Literature  (ed.  1855),  p.  466.  (J.  U  S.) 
Robes,  a  term  denoting,  in  general,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal garmentB  worn  by  the  clergy  when  performing  the 
offices  of  the  Church.    More  strictly  it  applies  to  the 
black  gown  and  the  dress  worn  by  a  bishop.    In  early 
times  this  badge  was  so  essential  that  writers  often  use 


the  robe  to  denote  both  the  person  and  the  office  of  the 
bishop.  It  was  at  first  worn  by  all  bishops,  but  after- 
wards became  the  distinctive  badge  of  archbishops,  metro- 
politans, and  patriarchs.  Tradition  narrates  that  Mark 
the  evangelist,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  first  assumed 
the  robe  and  left  it  for  his  followers.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  form  and  quality  of  the  robe  in  the  first  centuries, 
save  that  it  was  a  seamless  garment  made  of  white  lin- 
en, and  hung  loosely  from  the  shoolders.  It  was  made 
afterwards  of  woollen.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  made 
of  white  woollen,  having  a  circular  gathering  on  the 
shoulders  and  two  scarfs  hanging  over  it  behind  and 
before.  On  the  left  side  it  was  double,  and  single  on 
the  right  Previous  to  the  8th  century  it  had  alw  four 
purple  crosses  upon  it,  one  before  and  behind,  and  one 
on  either  side.  It  was  fastened  by  three  golden  pina. 
The  robe  itself  was  styled  woXvcravpiov,  See  Cole- 
man, Christ.  A  ntiq.  p.  88. 

Roblgns,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deity  who 
averted  mildew  from  growing  harvests,  and  was  vene- 
rated by  the  rustic  population. 

Robing-room,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  for  the 
keeping  of  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  called  also 
Vkstky  (q.  v.). 

Robins,  Sanderson,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
rector  of  St  James's  Church,  Dover,  afterwards  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  rural  dean.  He 
died  in  1862.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Church 
Schoolmarier  (Lond.  1850,  12mo):  —  Argument  for  the 
Royal  Supremacy  (ibid.  1851, 8vo) : — Evidence  of  Script- 
ure against  the  Claims  of  the  Romish  Churdi  (ibid. 
1853, 1854,  Bvo):^The  Whole  Evidence  against  the  De- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid.  1858,8vo):— X  De- 
fence of  the  Faith  (ibid.  1861, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Benjamin*  a  learned  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Derby,  England,  in  1666.  He  be- 
came-pastor  at  Findem.  Derbyshire,  in  1688,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He  was 
settled  at  Little  SL  Helen's,  London,  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1724.  He  wrote,  A  Review  of  the  Causes  oflMvrgies, 
etc  (Lond.  1710,  8vo)  '.—Letter  to  Thomas  Bennet  in  De- 
fence of  the  Review  (ibid.  1710, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Dief» 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  CycUtp.  BUdiog. 
s.  V. 

Robinson,  Charles  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Newville,  N.  V.,  in 
1822,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  converted. 
Although  early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
he  endeavored  by  diligent  attention  to  other  duties  to 
pacify  his  conscience.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1854,  and  elder  in  1856;  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  forbade  active  service,  and,  tak-> 
ing  a  supernumerary  relation,  he  went  in  October,  1866, 
to  Mansfield,  O.,  where  his  parents  resided,  and  failing 
rapidly,  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. — See  Min^ 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  298. 

Robinson,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Croppuck  Township,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
the  3'ear  1808.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City,  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1841, 
and  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  Mill  Creek 
Church,  Hookstown,  April  19,  1842.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1854,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  in  1856  he 
Joined  New  Lisbon  Presbytery  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  Madison  Church,  at  Cidcutta,  O.,  where  he  remained 
until  1858,  when  he  returned  to  Hookstown,  Pa.,  where 
he  died,  March  17, 1861.  See  Wilson,  PreO,  Hist,  Al^ 
manac,  1862,  p.  1 17.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  most  Gerw 
man  among  English-speaking  schdars,  whose  classical 
and  invaluable  work  on  Palestine  has  made  hia  name 
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as  well  known  in  Germany  and  England  aa  in  bis  na- 
tire  knd,  was  of  Puritan  deaorat,  and  inherited  the  pie- 
ty, cfiergy,  love  of  liberty,  and  high  moral  principle  of 
tbe  settlers  of  New  England.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
Congr^tional  minister,  was  bom  atSonthingt(Mi,Conn., 
A|)rii  10, 1794,  and  from  1812  to  1816  attended  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton,  N.  T^  where  he  distinguished  him- 
•elf  chiefly  in  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
ud  wss  at  the  head  of  bis  class.    In  tbe  fjidl  of  1817, 
sfter  studying  law  for  some  time  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he 
wss  called  to  a  tntonhip  at  Hamilton  College  and 
accepted.    A  year  later  he  married  Eliza  KirkUmd, 
dsngfaier  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  known  as  mis- 
wmsiy  to  the  Oneidasu    Though  somewhat  older  than 
her  husband,  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  coltivation,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance.    She 
died,  however,  within  a  year  after  her  marriage.    Mr. 
BobusoQ  remained  at  Clinton  unril  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  lUad^  with  notes  and  a  Latin  introduction,  which 
tppesxed  in  1822.     This  stay  at  Andover,  however,  dea- 
uned  him  to  the  service  of  theology  and  the  Church. 
He  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  the  patriarch  of  Biblical  scholarship  in  America, 
and  became  anstant  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  lieeratiae  at  tbe  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1833-26),  He  assisted  Prof.Stuart  in  preparing  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  hia  Hebrew  Grammar  (which  was  found- 
ed oo  that  of  Geaenitts),  and  in  the  tranalation  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  tie  Aew  TettamaU  Greek  (1825).    At  the 
nine  time  he  prepared  alone  a  translation  of  Wahl's 
OaeU  PkOologica  Nad  TettamenH  (Andover,  1825), 
which,  in  later  editions,  grew  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant, independent  work.    These  labors  determined 
his  fiitore  career,  as  well  aa  the  whole  character  of  mod- 
era  ezegetical  theology  in  America,  of  which  Stuart 
sodBobinson  must  be  considered  tbe  founders  and.rep- 
RseotativesL     Stnart  was  brilliant  and  enthusiastic; 
Bobinsoo.  calm,  sober,  and  critical;  tbe  former  fresher 
and  more  animating,  tbe  latter  more  thorough  and 
■cholariy.    The  school  of  exegeau  originated  by  th£m 
oonnsts  in  an  independent  elaborating  of  the  results  of 
modem  German  investigation  on  the  basis  of  Anglo- 
American  orthodoxy  and  practical  piety.   By  this  proc- 
ess many  excrescences  and  extravagances  of  German 
resesrch  were  done  away  with,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  okl  Puritan  severity  was  largely  modified.    Since 
then  it  has  beoonae  a  necessity  for  every  American  the- 
ologian who  would  keep  up  with  the  times  to  make 
himsdf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  Ian- 
gasge  and  literature;  and  this  necessity  will  long  con- 
tinae  to  exist,  even  after  moat  of  the  classical  works  of 
German  theology  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  An- 
glo-American literary  world  by  tianalations. 

In  the  year  1826,  Robinaon,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  order  there  to 
complete  his  theological  education  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  German  learning  and  research.  He  spent  his 
time  chiefly  at  the  nniversitiea  of  Gottingen,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  and  became,  in  point  of  persevering  induatry,  a 
German  Bmong  Germans^  He  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Gesenins,  Tholuck,  and  Rodiger  in  Halle, 
and  with  Keander  and  Ritter  in  Beriin.  To  the  cele- 
bcated  Beriin  geographer,  who  elevated  geography  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  oonstituting  it  the  indispensa- 
ble companion  of  ethnography  and  bi^ory,  and  who 
anited  with  depth  of  learning  sincere  piety  and  a  child- 
like faith,  he  was  allied  during  hia  whole  life  by  tbe 
ckMest  bonds  of  eateem  and  affection,  which  were  fully 
reciprocated  by  Ritter.  He  oooaidered  Ritter,  aa  he  as- 
nred  the  writer  of  this  article  on  preaenting,  in  1844, 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time.  In  1828  he  was  married  in  Halle  to  The- 
lese  Albertioe  Ldise,  yoongeat  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
Jacobs  profesaor  of  philoaophy  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  HaUe,  a  highly  gifted  lady  of  thor- 
oqgh  coltarci,  who  haa  acquired,  muter  the  mm  de  jtiume 


of  TalvJ,  a  well-merited  repotetion  aa  a  writer,  and  who, 
with  Gierman  love  and  fidelity,  waa  a  true  helpmeet  to 
her  American  huaband,  in  hia  literary  labors^  until  he 
died. 

After  his  return  to  America  in  1880,  Rolunson  waa 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  Biblical  literature 
and  librarian  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover. 
Soon  after,  in  1881,  he  founded  and  edited  a  learned 
theological  quarterly,  the  BibUcal  Hepodtcry,  which 
Bubsequently  (in  1851)  waa  united  with  the  Bibiiothe^ 
ea  Sacra,  founded  in  1844,  and  edited  by  himself 
in  c<mj unction  with  the  Andover  profeasors  Edwards 
and  Park,  and  aa  such  still  exists.  This  flourishing  pe- 
riodical oonUined  in  ita  flrst  volumes,  besides  valuable  * 
independent  articles,  particularly  by  Robinaon  and  Stu- 
art, many  translations  and  reviews  of  German  works, 
and  was  thus  a  meana  of  transferring  the  best  resulte 
of  foreign  biblical  and  theological  research  to  American 
soiL  In  the  year  1882  Robinson  published  an  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Calmet*8  Dictumarjf  of  the  Bible, 
which  proved  very  auccessfuL  A  year  later  he  iiaued 
a  smaller  Dictiotuuy  of  ike  BUde,  for  popular  use,  of 
which  thousands  of  copies  were  spread  abroad  through 
the  American  Tract  Society.  At  the  aame  time  be 
published  in  HaUe  a  translation,  by  himaelf,  of  Butt- 
maim*a  Greek  Grammar,  which  haa  aince  then  repeated* 
ly  reappeared  in  new  and  improved  editiona,  and  waa, 
and  ia  still,  largely  used  aa  a  text-  book  in  American 
colleges^ 

These  severe  labors,  in  connection  with  his  daily  du- 
ties as  instructor,  undermined  bis  health,  and  forced  him, 
in  1833,  to  reaign  hia  position.  He  removed  to  Boston, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  In  1884  he 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Newcomers  Gretk  Bar^ 
mofiy  of  the  Goepdt,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  ear- 
lier editions,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Gospel  harmony.  It  was  based  on  Knapp*s  text  of 
the  New  Test,  and  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
the  later  researches  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
and  Tregelles  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism.  At  the 
same  time  Robinson  completed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Geaenius's  ffdnrew^  Latin  Lexicon,  which  first 
appeared  in  1838,  met  a  great  want,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
America.  Tbe  second  and  later  editiona  were  enriched 
by  many  additiona  from  the  Thetaumt  of  Gesenius. 
Tbe  most  important  fruit,  however,  of  this  season  of 
leisure  in  Boston  waa  the  preparation  of  an  indepenp 
dent  Greek  and  Engtith  Lexicon  of  the  New  Test,  which 
at  once  took  the  place  of  the  author's  translation. of 
Wahl's  Clavi*.  He  made  frequent  use  of  bis  predeces- 
sors— Bruder,  Scbleussner,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  and  all 
exegetic  sources  of  importance ;  and,  in  the  later  edi- 
tiona particularly,  of  tbe  commentaries  of  De  Wette 
and  Meyer,  which  he  preferred  on  account  of  their 
great  philological  advantages  and  concise  brevity, 
without,  however,  allowing  them  to  disturb  his  Amer- 
ican orthodoxy  in  any  important  point.  This  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  sterling  work  first  appeared  in 
1888,  and  waa  at  once  welcomed  as  the  best  English 
lexicon  of  the  New  Test.,  and  reprinted  in  three  differ- 
ent editions  in  England.  A  new  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved and,  in  part,  entirely  altered,  appeared  in  1850, 
and  made  it  the  first  work  of  ite  kind  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  likewise  an  almost  complete  concordance,  and  en- 
ablea  the  student  to  nearly  dispense  with  Bruder.  This 
work  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  industry.  Its  motto 
is,  *'  Dies  diem  dooet,"  and  '*  Nulla  dies  sine  lines."  The 
exegetical  point  of  view  of  the  author  belongs  to  the 
historioo-grammatical  school  founded  by  AS^incr,  so  far 
as  it  agrees  with  a  stricter  conception  of  inspiration  and 
a  decidedly  Protestant-orthodox  acceptation  of  all  im- 
portant doctrinesL  He  kept  equally  aloof  from  ration- 
alism and  from  mysticism,  and  waa  a  progressive  super- 
naturalist. 

In  the  year  1887,  Prof.  Robinson  received  a  call  as 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  to  the  Union  Theological 
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SeaoinAiy  of  New  York^  a  Preabyterian  institution  re- 
cently foonded,  ivhich  sinee  then,  and  chiefly  through 
ProC  Bobinson,  haa  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  theological 
seminaries  in  America,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  An* 
dover  and  Piinoeton ;  and  which,  by  his  efforts,  was  en- 
riched, at  an  early  dKy,  by  the  Van  £as  libraiy  and  other 
literary  treasures*  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition 
of  his  being  permitted  to  devote  some  years  (at  his  own 
expense)  to  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
spot  itscdf  before  entering  upon  his  duties.  On  July  17, 
1887,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family,  left  the  latter 
in  Germany,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Athens  and  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
a  highly  esteemed  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  was  an  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  he  explored, 
with  the  acote  judgment  of  a  critical  scholar  and  the 
devout  heart  of  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  all  the  impor- 
tant pUkoes  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  October,  1838,  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  after  having  been  detained  at  Vienna 
by  a  severe  illness,  contracted  during  his  travels,  which 
nearly  proved  fataL  The  two  following  years,  spent  in 
the  metropolis  of  German  science  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Biblical  Reiearchet  in  Palestine,  were  among  the  hap- 
pier of  his  life.  This  pioneer  work,  which  since  then 
Jias  been  consulted  and  quoted  on  all  questions  of  Bibli- 
cal geography  and  topography  by  all  the  scholars  of 
America,  England,  and  Germany,  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  America  and  England  in  the  original,  and  in 
Germany  in  a  translation  revised  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  in 
1841,  and  secured  the  immortality  of  the  author's  name, 
placing  him,  in  Biblical  geography,  in  the  same  imnk 
with  Bochart,  Reland,  Ritter,  Raumer,  and  Burckhardt ; 
as  in  Biblical  philology  he  stands  side  by  side  with 
Wahl,  Gesenius,  and  Winer.  The  Biblical  JU»earcke$ 
are  based  throughout  on  personal  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  compass,  and  meas- 
uring-tape; on  keen  observation,  strict  regard  to  truth, 
and  sound  and  wholly  independent  judgment,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  no  medieval  traditions 
or  venerable  monkish  legends,  but  was  guided  by  the 
principle,  ^  Prima  hbtoriie  lex  est,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat."  Though  necessarily 
diy  in  many  details,  his  simple  and  massive  style  rises 
at  times  to  true  eloquence.  The  work  was  immediate- 
ly received  with  great  favor  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  and  still  continues  to  be  quoted  as  the  tirst  au- 
thority in  its  department  We  give  as  examples  three 
critidsms  upon  it. 
Ritter  says  of  it  (Die  Erdbtnde  van  Atien,  viii,  div.  ii,  73) : 

**Tbe  union  of  the  ncntest  observation  of  topngrsphlc 
and  local  conditions,  like  that  of  Burckhardt,  with  niach 
preparatory  stndv,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  philological  and  historical  criticism  as  well 
as  that  of  the  language  of  the  coantry  by  the  author^e  trav- 
elling companion,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  (whom  a  residence 
of  many  years  In  Syria  as  a  missionary  had  made  practi- 
cnllv  at  home  there),  distinguish  this  work,  which  is  car- 
riea  throQgh  in  the  most  conscientious  manuer  and  with 
ereat  vleor  of  body  and  of  mind,  from  all  former  ones  of 
Us  kind,  whereby  the  seientiflc  treatment  of  the  snbject 
has  only  now  gained  firm  ground  upon  which  the  future 
will  be  able  to  Dulld  up  with  more  success  than  the  past. 
The  competent  Olshansen  remarks  that  no  previous  work 
has  brought  to  light  a  richer  fund  of  new  and  Important 
researches  on  Palestine.  The  admirable  principles  of  in- 
vestigation developed  and  acted  up  to  therein  will  remain 
a  guiding-star  for  all  future  travellers  who  would  under- 
take to  contribute  to  the  investigation  of  Biblical  antiquity 
in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  wherefore  the  work  marks  a  new 
sera  in  Biblical  geography.*' 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
its  publication  Our  Work  ta  PaUatine  (Lond.  1873),  p.  7, 
expresses  itself  as  foUows : 

"The  first  real  impulse,  because  the  first  soceessfbl  1m> 

Snlse,  towards  scientific  examination  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
ne  to  the  American  traveller  Dr.  Robinson,  lie  it  was 
who  first  conceived  the  Idea  of  making  a  work  on  Biblical 
geoCTspby  to  be  baaed  not  on  the  ncconnts  of  othcn*,  but 
on  his  own  observations  and  discoveries.  He  fitted  him» 
self  for  his  ambitions  nndertakiuff  by  the  special  studies 
of  fifteen  years,  mastering  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and.  above  all,  clearine  the  way  for  his  own  research- 
es by  noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of  his  pred- 


ecessors. . . .  We  shall  not  go  Into  the  question  here  of 
hie  theories  and  his  reconstruction  of  the  old  city,  on  whicb 
he  has  had  both  followers  and  opponents.  Let  it,  bow- 
ever,  be  distinctly  remembered  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  the 
firat  of  Scientific  travellen.  His  travels  took  him  over  a 
very  large  extent  of  irronnd,  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  country  Arom  Sinai  north ;  and  his  books  are  still, 
after  thirty  years,  the  most  valuable  works  which  we  pos- 
sess on  the  geography  of  Palestine.** 

Dean  Stanley  (AddretBea  and  Sermom  deUvertd  in  the 

UnHed  Siatea,  October,  1878,  p.  26)  says : 

*'Dr.  Robinson,  I  believe  ft  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 
the  first  person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  see.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
travellers  had  visited  Palestine  before— pilgrims,  seekers 
after  pleasure,  even  scientific  travellers— bnt  there  was  no 
person  before  his  time  who  had  come  to  visit  that  sacred 
coantry  with  nil  the  appliances  ready  beforehand  whicli 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw  z 
and  he  also  was  the  first  person  who  csme  there  with  au 
eye  capable  of  observing,  and  a  hand  capable  of  reeordliijr, 
all  that  with  these  appllanoes  he  brought  before  his  vision.** 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  awarded  to 
the  mithor,  in  1842,  their  Patron^s  Gold  Medal;  in  the 
same  year  the  University  of  Halle  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D. ;  and  Yale  College,  in  1844,  that  of 
LL.D. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1840,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
voted himself  to  his  labors  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  his  literary 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays,  revised 
his  former  works  for  new  editions,  and  in  1845  published 
a  new  and  independent  Greek  Harmony  of  the  GoepeU^ 
with  notes  of  his  own,  which,  with  other  important 
changes,  made  it  far  superior  to  any  former  work  of  the 
kind  and  won  it  general  acknowledgment.  This  was 
followed  in  1^46  by  an  Engliah  /fcirAMmy,with  the  notes 
adapted  for  popular  use. 

In  1851  Dt,  Robinson  made  a  second  visit  to  Germany 
and  Palestine,  in  which  he  included  Damascus.  The 
valuable  results  of  his  new  investigations  were  laid  down 
in  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Biblical  /2e- 
eearcheafin  1856,  which  was  at  the  same  time  published 
in  Germany  with  a  translation  of  the  additional  matter 
by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Nevertheless,  this  invaluable  work 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Robinson,  merely  a  preparation 
for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and  topographical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  the 
chief  labor  of  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  it;  only  the  first  part,  the  Physical  Ge^ 
offraphy  of  Paleefinet  was  fully  prepaI^ed  in  manuscript, 
and  his  faithful  helpmeet  translated  it  into  Grerman  aSier 
his  death,  and  published  it  in  both  languages  in  1865. 
Repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him,  in  the 
year  1861,  to  lay  down  his  pen.  In  May,  1862,  he  set 
out  on  his  fifth  and  last  voyage  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
consult  the  celebrated  oculist  Dr.  von  Grtife,  in  Berlin, 
who,  however,  could  promise  him  no  permanent  cure. 
Nevertheless,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  intercourse  with 
his  learned  friends  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  refreshed 
his  soul  once  more  by  a  clouded  view  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
On  his  return  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  duties  at  the  Union  Theological  Seml« 
nary,  but  was  forced  to  cease  with  the  Christmas  va« 
cation.  After  a  short  illness,  be  4ied  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  Jan.  27, 1868,  nniversally  esteemed  and  la- 
mented, most  so  by  bis  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  his  col* 
leagues,  and  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  seminary, 
the  learned  ornament  and  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  imposing 
figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years;  of  strong, 
sound  good  sense;  reserved  and  dry,  though,  when  in  the 
society  of  his  learned  brethren,  often  very  entertaining 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  was  thorough 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  somewhat  scep- 
tical by  nature,  but  boWing  in  reverence  to  God's  revela- 
tion; outwardly  odd,  bnt  warm  inwardly;  of  great  kind* 
neas  of  heart  and  tender  sympathy ;  a  plain,  serious,  solid, 
thoroughly  honondile  character;  and  a  pioaa,  orthodoxy 
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evangelieal  ChristiAii.  Thoogli  a  dangenmi  opponent 
when  attacked,  be  wae  a  lover  of  peace,  avoided  theo- 
logical oontroTeny,  and  adhered  strictly  to  hit  taak  in 
life,  which  he  accomplished  faithfully.  He  is  the  most 
distingnished  Biblicsl  theologian  whom  America  has 
bnNight  forth,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
19th  century.  His  Ifarmonjf  of  the  Goipelt,  his  popular 
Dietifomary  of  the  Bible  (publbhed  by  the  Amer.  Tract 
Society),  his  Greek  and  EnglUk  Lexicom  of  the  Xew  Teat,, 
his  Hebrew  and  £ngiiah  Lexicom  based  on  Gesenins,  and, 
above  all,  his  Biblical  RetearckeM  m  PaUttime,  belong  to 
the  most  useful  works  of  modem  Protestant  theology, 
and  will  kmg  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  particularly  in  America. 

Sources,. — Next  to  the  works  quoted  above  in  chron- 
dogical  order,  particular  reference  is  had  to  two  excel- 
lent addresses  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary — Profs.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock — ^which  appeared  soon  after  his  death  un- 
der the  title  The  Life,  Wntitifft,  and  Character  of  Ed- 
ward Bobimom,  D.D^  LL,D^  read  hrfore  the  N.  Y.  ffig- 
iorieai  Society,  pubUghed  btj  requeti  of  the  Society  (N.  Y. 
1863).  Dr.  Hitchcock's  address  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
a  iboroaghly  trustworthy  biographical  sketch,  partly 
foanded  on  the  communications  of  the  family.  See  also 
the  ncMe  tribute  which  dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  paid 
to  Jyr,  Robinson  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  the 
Union  Theotogical  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct  29, 1878, 
puUisbed  in  his  i<  ddrestes  and  Sermons  delivered  dur- 
inff  a  VieU  to  the  United  States  €md  Canada  (Lond.  and 
N.  T.  1879,  ppu  23-84).  He  holds  him  up  as  the  noblest 
specimen  of  an  American  scholar.  The  original  MS.  of 
Iiobinaon*s  Biblical  Betear^ea  and  a  part  of  his  library 
are  in  possession  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.    (P.S.) 

Sobinaon,  George  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hartwick,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Ao^.%  1838, and  was  educated  first  at  the  village  acad- 
emy in  Wdtaboro,  Pa. ;  next  at  lima,  N.  Y. ;  and  finally 
gcadnatcd  with  distmction  at  Yale  College  in  1856.  He 
then  studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  New 
Yoelc  East  Conference  and  took  charge  of  the  First 
Place  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  transfer* 
red  in  18d9  to  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  served  the 
Union  Chapd  in  Cincinnati ;  but  his  declining  health 
indoced  his  generous  society  to  send  him  to  Europe  in 
1860.  In  Germany  he  studied  thoroughly  the  latest 
resolta  of  theological  inquiry  and  became  master  of  the 
beat  learning  of  its  evangelical  teachers^  enjoying  the 
peisoonl  friendship  and  admiration  of  professors  Tbo- 
lock,  Jacobi,  etc.  He  extended  his  travels  through 
Fraoee  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
Jane,  1962,  with  rich  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  im- 
proved health.  But  his  frail  constitution  soon  yielded 
again  to  our  precarious  climate,  and,  adter  a  persistent 
oonflici  with  pulmonary  disease,  he  fell  at  last,  greatly 
lamented,  Sept.  21, 1863,  Although  so  young,  he  had 
laid  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation  for  the  future. 
To  the  Ladn,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
gaages  he  had  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Syri- 
ac,  and  Chaldee.  He  was  familiar  even  with  much  of 
the  litentnre  of  these  languages — especially  of  the  Ger- 
man. Several  erudite  and  critical  articles  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  opinion  and  criticism  in  Germany  respect- 
in|!^  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  him  in  the  periodi- 
cal JonmalsL  To  great  geniality  of  disposition  he  add- 
ed remarkable  strength  of  intellect.  Originality  mark- 
ed tJia  whole  structure  of  his  mind,  and  it  amounted  to 
geninau  A  brief  conversation  could  not  fiul  to  convince 
the  hearer  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  original  and 
precioos  thought  on  almost  any  subject  susceptible  of 
it,  hot  that  this  power  waa  spontaneous  to  his  aflluent 
mind.  His  preaching- was  characterized  by  it  remark- 
ably ;  and  thus  presented  a  singular  fiucination,  espfr- 
dally  to  thoughtful  hearers.  His  congregation  at  Union 
Chapel  in  Ctndnnati  eatafalished  ''The  JRobinson  Mis- 


sion'* in  his  memory.    See  Becord  of  the  Tale  Clast  of 
1866,  p.  60  sq. ;  The  (N.  Y.)  Mtthodiet,  Oct.  8, 1868. 

Robinson,  George  ManhaU,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  July  18, 1821.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  Colkge  in  the  class  of  1860. 
He  studied  theology  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  theChurch  in  Sidney,  Me.,  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
On  leaving  Sidney  in  1854,  he  preached  in  several 
churches,  chiefly  as  a  temporary  supply,  the  state  of  his 
health  not  allomng  him  to  take  a  regular  pastorate. 
For  several  years  befiire  his  death  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing entirely,  and  was  engsged  in  bnsiness.  He  died  at 
Livermore,  Me.,  April  29, 1878.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Robinson,  Hastings,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man,  was  born  in  1793,  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  six- 
teenth wrangler  in  1815,  and  was  fellow  of  SL  John's 
College  from  1816  to  1827.  He  then  took  the  college 
living  of  Great  Warley,  Essex.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  tutor  of  his  college,  in  1828  Whitehall 
preacher,  and  in  1836  select  preacher  before  the  univer- 
sity, honorary  canon  of  Rochester,  and  rural  dean.  His 
death  took  place  May  18, 1866.  He  published  Euripi" 
di*  Electro,  Gr.  emendavit  et  Annotatiombus  (Lond.  roy- 
al 8vo) : — TlpaJ^HQ  rStv 'AvooroXioVf  Acta  Apostolorum 
(Cambridge,  1824, 8vo).  Sec'AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  SL  Maxy  *8  parish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  was  admitted  a 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1603,  and 
perpetual  fellow  in  1605.  He  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  1611,  and  about  three  years  after  became 
chief  master  of  Winchester  School.  He  was  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Winchester,  canon  of  WeUs,  and 
archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  Having  sided  with  the  par- 
ty that  was  reducing  the  Church  to  the  Presbyterian 
form,  he  lost  the  advantages  of  his  canonry  and  arch- 
deaconry, but  obtained  the  rectory  of  Ilinton,  near  Win- 
chester. He  died  March  30, 1655,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London.  He  wrote  for  the  use 
of  Winchester  School,  Precee;  Grammaticalis  qua' 
dam;  Antiqum  Uistoria  Synopsis  (Oxford,  1816,  8vo), 
printed  together:  —  Schola  Wintoniensis  Phrases  La- 
time  (Lond.  1654  and  1664): — AnnaUs  Mundi  Unioer' 
sales,  etc.  (ibid.  1677,  foL).   See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, wss  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  H.,  in  August,  1779.  Hav- 
ing studied  under  his  own  minister,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  classical  and  theological  study  with  Kev.  Reed 
Paige,  of  Hancock.  He  received  a  call  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Stoddard,  Aug.  30, 1802,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  waa  ordained  Jan.  6,  1803.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  dose  of  his  ministry  and  life.  Mr. 
Robinson  continued  to  labor  with  vigor  until  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  9, 
1854.  He  published,  about  1809,  a  pamphlet  in  oppo- 
sition to  Universalism,  a  sermon  on  the  Svpreme  Dim" 
ity  qf  Jesus  Christ,  and  others  See  Spragne,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  463. 

Robinson,  John  (1),  pastor  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fa* 
theis''  of  New  Enghmd,  waa  bom  in  1575.  The  Inde* 
pendents,  as  they  were  called,  had  their  origin  in  a  pro- 
test, not  against  popish  intolerance  and  persecution,  but 
against  Protestant  usurpation  and  bigotry  connected 
with  a  persecution  equal  in  atrocity  to  the  darkest  pe- 
riod of  papal  domination;  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in 
the  bright  and  golden  age  of  Henry  YIII  and  good 
queen  Bess.  While  renouncing  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  and  his  title  to  headship  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  king  assumed  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
change  was  from  priestcraft  to  kingcraft,  both  eternally 
incompatible  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  A  little 
band  whose  consciences  no  chains  could  bind,  and  whose 
judgments  no  sophisms  could  pervert,  rose  up  and  mild- 
ly, but  firmly,  protested  against  sueh  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  and* 
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nther  than  bubtnit  to  the  same,  suffered  imprisonment, 
torture,  and  death.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1602  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  but  the  yiie  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  they  were  em- 
barked prevented.  The  next  year,  Robinson,  the  pas> 
tor  of  the  little  flock,  made  another  effort;  but  they 
were  again  thwarted  by  untoward  providences.  Final- 
ly, a  company  arrived  at  Leyden  in  1608.  The  Church 
was  enlarged  by  additions  mostly  from  English  exiles, 
and  numbered  more  than  three  hundred.  Bobinson 
was  greatly  jrespected  by  the  clergy  of  Leyden,  and  also 
by  the  professors  in  the  university.  He  gave  proof  not 
only  of  his  piety,  but  of  his  scholarship.  The  Church 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet  in  this  asylum  of  con- 
science, but  was  pursued  by  the  prelatic  rage  of  the 
bigoted  Laud.  Holland  was  not  allowed  by  Providence 
to  be  their  rest,  and  they  turned  their  thoughts  across 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  a  heathen  land.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  king  James  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  America.  They  made 
a  full  statement  of  their  religious  principles,  keeping 
nothing  back.  The  king  promised  to  connive  as  to 
their  religious  principles  and  practices,  but  could  not 
grant  them  toleration  under  the  great  seal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620  they  kept  a  day 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer;  Robinson  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  1  Sam.  xxiii,  8-4.  It  was  decided  that  part 
of  the  Church  should  emigrate  and  prepare  the  way, 
and  the  remainder  follow  when  their  pastor  could  go 
with  them ;  but  many  could  not  get  ready,  and  had  to 
remain.  Mr.  Brewster,  a  ruling  elder,  was  appointed  to 
go  as  a  leader.  They  were  constituted  as  much  an  ab- 
solute Church  as  the  portion  that  remained.  In  July 
they  held  another  season  of  prayer,  and  the  pastor 
preached  from  Ezra  viii,  21.  On  June  21  they  lefl 
Leyden  to  embark  at  DeUtshaven,  and  went  on  board 
ship  the  day  after  they  arrived.  All  having  assembled 
on  deck,  their  beloved  founder  knelt  and  poured  out 
his  soul  to  God  in  prayer  for  the  divine  protection. 
They  believed  thoroughly  not  only  in  a  general,  but  a 
special,  providence,  extending  to  the  minutest  events. 
The  proceeds  of  their  estates  were  put  into  a  common 
stock,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  mortgaged  their  labor  and  trade  for  seven  years,  two 
vessels  were  provided — the  SpeedweU,  of  sixty  tons,  and 
the  Majfflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  They 
expended  seven  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and  stores. 
The  ships,  carr)*ing  one  hundred  and  twenty  passen- 
gers, sailed  from  Southampton  on  Aug.  5, 1620.  The 
Speedwell,  proving  leaky,  had  to  put  int9  port  at  Dart^ 
mouth  for  repairs.  On  Aug.  21  they  put  to  sea  again, 
and  by  still  another  providential  interference,  both  ships 
proving  unsea worthy,  they  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Plymouth.  About  twenty  left  the  Speedwell,  and,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  provisions,  went  on  shore ;  the  re- 
mainder, one  hundred  and  one  in  number,  went  on  board 
the  Ma^otoer,  and  the  shores  of  England  were  lost  sight 
I  of  forever.  The  company  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  each  other.  But  lit- 
tle remarkable  occurred  during  the  voyage.  There  was 
one  death,  and  one  birth— «  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  was  named  Oceanus.  On  Nov.  9  they  caught  sight 
of  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  next  day  enter- 
ed the  harbor.  Before  going  ashore,  they  founded  a 
democilitic  government,  and  elected  John  Carver  to 
serve  one  year  as  governor  of  the  colony.  They  named 
the  place  Plymouth.  The  first  religious  service  held 
on  land  was  on  Dec  81.  Robinson  had  charged  them 
to  '*  follow  him  only  so  far  as  he  followed  Christ."  They 
were  faithful  to  the  charge — a  noble  band  of  God-fear- 
ing and  God-bving  men ;  and  they  left  unchanged  to 
posterity 

*'  What  here  they  found— 
Freedom  to  worship  Qod." 

The  only  book  of  Robinson's  uniting  was  entitled  Jiit- 
tykafion  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England, 


published  in  183L  He  died  Hareh  11, 1626.  SeeAIU- 
bone,  Dkf,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  itthon,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biop,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Atmala  ofihe  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,  1.    (W.  P.  8.) 

Robinson,  John  (2),  bishop  of  London,  was  bom 
at  Cleasby,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  and  was  educated  at  Ori- 
el College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  English' 
ambassador  to  Sweden  in  1688,  and  subsequently  am- 
bassador there  himself.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1708,  in  1710  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1714  was 
transferred  to  London.  He  was  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  finishing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  in 
1728.  He  published.  An  A  ccount  of  Sweden  (8d  ed.  1717, 
8vo) :  —  Sermon  on  SeneJUs,  etc^  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
(Lond.  1714,  8vo),  and  others.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth.  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop.  BUkHiog. 
a,  V. 

Robinson,  John  (3),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Jan.  8, 1768. 
His  college  course  was  pursued  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C. 
He  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Presbytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  4, 1793,  and  was  by  the 
presbytery  directed  to  visit  Dupin  County,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  In  1800  he  became  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Kayetteville,  but  removed  in  1801  to  Pop- 
lar Tent  In  1806  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Fayette- 
ville,  where  he  resumed  pastoral  labors  and  his  classical 
schooL  In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent, 
where  be  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  Dec  14, 1843. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  consistent  and  elevated  pi- 
ety, large  benevolence,  firmness  of  purpose,  courage,  and 
punctuidity.  He  published  a  Eulogy  on  Washington* 
See  Sprague,  i4fmaJf  of  the  Amer.  Puipit,  iv,  113. 

Robinson,  John  (4),  D.D.,  an  English  dei^gyman, 
was  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  of  Ravenstondale,  Westmoreland,  and  master  of 
the  free  grammar-school  there.  He'  published,  a  Theo^ 
logical,  Bibtieal,  and  Ecdesiastical  Dictionary  (Lond. 
1816, 8vo)  i—The  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  1804, 
12mo) : — besides  a  number  of  works  4bv  schools.  See  Al- 
libone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darting, 
Cyclop,  BUbliag.  s.  v. 

Robinson,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
Aug.  14, 1801.  He  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  uniting  soon  after 
with  the  Church  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  In  1828  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  South  Sodu8,>yayne  Co.,  where  he  la- 
bored, with  a  great  revival  as  a  result.  After  working  un- 
der the  presiding  elder  for  two  years,  he  was  in  1832  re- 
ceived on  trial  as  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Genesee 
Conference.  In  this  and  in  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence he  labored  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  in 
Starkey,  Yates  Co.,  Jan.  9, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1868,  p.  155. 

Robinson,  Jonathan  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,. was  bom  in  Suffolk  Countv,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  SepU  27,  1816.  Ue  joined  the  Church 
April  10, 1838,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  14,  1840, 
and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  June  16, 1844.  He 
went  to  his  last  chaige  in  1858,  was  attacked  with  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  which  became  so  aggravated  that 
he  died,  Nov.  6, 1858.  See  Minutes  ofAtmual  Confer ^ 
ences,  1859,  p.  153. 

Robinson,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  April  26,  1815.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions to  gain  an  education.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1839,  studied  theology  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  was  licensed  by  New  York  Third 
Presbytery  in  1842,  and  was  ordained  by  Salem  Presby- 
tery in  1843  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Washington,  Ind. 
He  labored  subsequently  at  Wadswortb,  O.,  then  at 
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EiMisburg,  Vt^  aod  for  the  last  ten  jreui  of  hii  life  at 
Steamboat  Rock,  Is.  He  died  Aug.  81, 1865,  SeeWil- 
aoo,  PrtA.  IJisL  Almatuie,  18d6,  p.  228.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robfnimn,  Ralph,  a  Presbyterian  miniater,  waa 
born  in  Scotland,  Windham  Cow,  Conn.,  Biaich  12, 178a 
Uia  father  and  family  remored  to  Dorwt,  Vr..,  where  Ralph 
■pent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  agriculture.  He  pur* 
■oed  his  preparatory  stodiea  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jackaon,of  Dorset,  paying  his  board  and  tuition  by 
bis  labor;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1808 ;  stud- 
led  theology  with  Rev.  HoUand  Week8,of  Pittoford ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Rutland  Association  in  1809, 
and  for  about  a  year  acted  as  home  missionary,  preach- 
ing in  Malone,  N.  Y,i,  and  in  two  or  three  towns  in  Ver- 
mont. In  1810  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  two  churches,  viz.  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Granville,  Tl,  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hartford,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Marshal,  Oneida  Co.;  in  1828 
of  the  Church  in  New  Haven ;  in  1880  of  the  Church  in 
Pnlaaki,  where  be  remained  sixteen  years;  in  1846  he 
returned  to  the  New  Haven  Church  and  remained  seven 
yean;  in  1854  he  went  to  the  Church  in  East  Mexico, 
and  in  1858  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Constantia. 
Thus  we  have  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial 
labor— a  life  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  have 
made  a  mark  for  eteniity  on  hundreds  of  souls.  He 
died  May  14, 1868w  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  preacher  and  defender  of  the  Vew  EngUnd 
or  Edwardian  theology,  a  pioneer  in  temperance  and 
aati-elavery  reform,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  all  the 
beocvo]€n&  eanses  of  the  Church.  See  Wilwn,  Pretb, 
NUf.  Almanae,  1864,  p.  317;  also  The  C<mgregaiifmal 
QmarfeHf,  Boston,  July,  1863 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit. 
and  Amer,  Authors,  b,  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 
(J.  U  8.) 

Robinson,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
lord  Rokeby,  was  bom  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, Kngland,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
ninatcr  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  hia  master's  d^ree  in  1738.  Dr.  Blackburn,  arch- 
bishop of  Yoric,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated 
him  first  to  Elton,  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  prebend  of 
Grindal,  Cathedral  of  York.  In  1751  he  went  to  Ire- 
land,, and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala  in 
the  same  year.  In  1759  he  was  translated  to  the  united 
sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.  In 
1765  he  waa  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  and 
made  lord-almoner  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Dublin.  He  was  created  baron  Rokeby  of  Ar- 
mai^h  in  February,  1777,  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed 
prelate  to  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  baronet  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William,  his 
brother,  in  1785.  Biahop  Robinson  died  at  Cliflon,  near 
Bristol,  in  October,  1794.  He  was  very  watchful  over 
tbe  legal  righu  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.*  The  acts  of  the 
11th  and  12th  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  securing  to 
bishops  and  eccleuastical  persons  repayment  for  expen- 
ditures in  purchasing  and  building  glebes  and  houses, 
ori^nated  with  him.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Rofainaon,  Robert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bom  at  SwaiT- 
bam,  Norfolk,  Jan.  8, 1735.  In  1749  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hair-dresaer  in  London.  Becoming  a  hopeful  Chris- 
tian under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  his  master  re- 
leased him  from  his  indentures,  and  be  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  began  to  preach  as  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist.  He  soon  joined  the  Baptists,  and  in  1759 
becanae  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge, 
where  be  was  very  popular  with  all  classes  of  people. 
Enjoying  peculiar  facilities  for  study  at  Cambridge,  he 
improved  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. He  waa  a  ilne  linguist,  and  easily  learned  both 
the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Between  the  years 
1770  and  1782  be  prepared  and  published  a  translation 
ttiSaurmUSermom,   He  alao  published  in  1776  ^  P/^ 


fwr  ike  DitmUfof  Our  LordJetUi  Ckriti.w  a  Pattora! 
Letter  Addressed  to  a  Congregatiom  of  Protestami  Die-- 
setUers  ai  CawUtridge,  It  is  said  that  this  "*  Plea  excited 
the  most  singular  attention,  and  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
best  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  that  had  ever 
been  published.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Eatablishment,  to  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  listen.*'  Robinson  waa  tbe  author  of  several 
other  works  which,  in  their  day,  enjoyed  a  good  degree 
of  popularity.  Among  them  was  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  essay  of  CUude,  On  the  ComposUian  of  a  Ber^ 
flioa,  and  an  elaborate  work  on  which  he  spent  years  of 
labor— /^Mfory  of  Bapiiem,  Ckise  and  long-eontinucd 
application  to  study  at  length  produced  ita  elfect  oo 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  June  8, 1790.  Although 
he  was  thought  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat  towa^ 
Socinianisro,  he  never  lost  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  his  Church  in  Cambridge.  See  Dver,  RobinsotCs 
Life  and  Writings  (Lond.  1796,  4to) ;  Flower,  i2o5M- 
son^s  MisctUaneous  Works^  etc.;  also  the  Annuat  Re^ 
viete,  1805,  p.  464;  £clectic  Review,  September,  1861; 
Allibone,  IHcU  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cgdop,  BiUiog,  si  v.     (J.  C  S.) 

Robinaon, Thomas  (l), an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Waketield,  in  the  county  of  York,  Aug.  29, 1749. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  the  governors  of  which,  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  university,  unanimously  agreed  to 
allow  him  a  double  exhibition  (pension).  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1768.  In  1772  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  soon  after  presented  to  the  curacies  of  Witcham  and 
Witchford.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  St.  Martinis  in  Leicester,  was  chosen  after- 
noon lecturer  of  All-Saints',  and  in  1774  chaplain  to  the 
Inflrmar}'.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  weekly  lecturer 
of  St.  Mary*8,  Leicester,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  this  church.  Mr.  Robinson  died 
of  apoplexy,  March  24,  1818,  after  preaching  thirty- 
nine  years  in  Leicester.  Among  his  works  are,  Script- 
ure Characters  (Lond.  1789, 12mo;  last  ed.  1860,  8vo): 
^The  Christian  System  Unfolded  (ibid.  1805,  8  vols. 
8vo;  last  ed.  1848,  8vo) '.—Prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
(ibid.  1812-25,  8vo) :— besides  A  ddresses,  etc  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bora  about  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Ruan  Minor  and  vicar  of  St.  Hilar}', 
Cornwall.  He  died  in  1814i  He  was  the  author  of, 
A  Few  Plain  Reasons  for  the  Belief  of  a  Christian 
(1800,  8vo)  : — Inguirg  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1803, 8vo). 

Robinson,  177illiam  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
waa  bom  near  Carlisle,  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  Having  plunged  into  the  dissipationa  of 
liOndon,  he  waa  ashamed  to  retum  to  his  father,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  On  his  arrival, 
he  began  to  teach  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  living  the 
life  of  a  correct  and  sober  man.  Soon  after  bis  conver- 
sion, he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  pursued 
his  atudiee  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  April  1, 
1740,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27  fuUowjng.  On 
Aug.  14,  1741,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Bmnswick  sine 
tkulo.  Until  1746  he  labored  as  missionary  in  Virginia, 
and  on  March  19  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Branswick  to  that  of  New  Castle,  with  a  view  of  his 
becoming  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  St,  George's, 
DeL  But  in  April  following,  before  he  had  been  in- 
stalled, his  death  occurred.  There  remains  little  doc- 
umentary testimony  concerning  him;  but  there  is  a 
uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and 
benevolent  man,  and  one  of  tbe  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective preachers  of  his  day.  See  Sprsgue^  AmuUs  qf 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  92. 
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Robinson,  William  (2),  a  Gongngtticmal  min- 
inter,  and  father  of  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  was  bom  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Aug.  15, 1754.  He  wat  fitted  for  college  in 
the  school  of  Mr.  Tisdale  in  Lebanon,  entered  the  soph- 
omore class  in  Yale  College  in  1770,  and  graduated 
in  1773.  In  1775  be  returned  to  New  Haven  to  study 
theology,  united  with  the  Church  in  Yale  College,  May 
5,  1776,  an^i  was  licensed  to  preach  May  29.  In  the 
summer  of  1778,  Mr*  Robinson  was  chosen  to  a  tutorship 
in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  one  year,  preaching 
in  the  towns  adjacent.  He  was  incited  in  December, 
1778,  to  settle  in  Southington,  which  call  he  accepted, 
but  was  not  ordained  until  June  18, 1780.  So  limited  was 
his  income  that  be  was  obliged  to  devote  considerable 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pureuita.  lie  was  retired 
from  active  duties  in  September,  1820,  after  a  ministry 
of  forty-one  years  and  two  months,  and  died  in  1825 
on  the  annivenary  of  his  birth.  See  Spragne,  AnmiU 
oftheAmer.  PulpU,  ii,  181. 

Robinson,  'William  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  1825.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth 
3'ear,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1851,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  North  Indiana  Conference  in 
V&b%  In  1854  he  was  admitted  into  full  membership, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in  May,  and  on 
July  11, 1855,  he  died.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
enceM,  1855,  p.  619. 

Rob'oMm  (Popodfi),  the  Greek  form  (Eoclus.  xlvii, 
28 ;  Matt,  i,  7)  of  the  name  of  king  Rehoboam  (q.  v.). 

Roc.     See  Rok. 

Rocaberti,  Juam  Tomas  de,  a  Spanish  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Perelada,  Catalonia,  March  4, 1627.  While 
very  young,  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  the 
Convent  of  Gerona,  but  later  removed  to  that  of  Valen- 
cia. In  1666  be  was  provincial  of  Aragon,  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  1670,  and  in  1676  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Valencia  by  Charles  II.  This 
prince  twice  made  him  viceroy  of  that  province,  and  fn 
1695  gave  him  the  title  of  *'  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
faith."  He  died  at  Madrid  June  18,  1699.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  his  principal  works:  AUmento  Egpiritualj 
Coddiano  Erercicio  de  Meditacionti  (Barcelona,  1668)  .* 
—Teologiia  Mistica  (ibid.  1699): — De  Bomam  Pontificia 
Audoritate  (Valencia,  1691-94).  The  lastHunaed  work, 
though  held  in  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  not 
so  regarded  in  France,  where  it  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  fortMide  its  sale  in  1695.  Itocaberti  also  collected 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  all  the  works  which  up- 
held the  pontifical  authority  and  infallibility.  This  col- 
lection is  entitled  BiUiotheca  Pont^cia  Maxima  (Rome, 
169o-99).  As  general  of  his  order,  he  edited  the  works 
of  several  Dominicans  which  had  never  before  appeared. 
See  Antomo,  Bibl,  Ilispana  Nova* — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ghurale,  s.  v. 

Rocca,  Anoiolo,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Rocca  Contrada,  Naples,  in  1545.  In  1552  he  took  the 
habit  among  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Peragia,  and  Pad- 
ua, receiving  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Padua  in  September,  1577.  In  1 579,  Fivizani,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augtistinians,  invited  him  to  become  his 
secretary.  Pope  Sixtus  V  placed  him  in  the  Vatican  in 
1685,  and  confided  to  bis  superintendence  those  editions 
of  the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers  issued  from 
the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontificate.  In  1595 
Clement  VTII  made  him  apostolical  sacristan  and  titular 
bishop  of  Tagaste,  in  Numidia.  He  presented  his  large 
and  excellent  library  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Rome  (Oct.  23, 1614),  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
be  open  to  the  public  He  died  April  8, 1620.  Among 
his  works  are,  BiUiotheca  ApoitoHea  VaHccma :  —  Bi- 
MioMeea  Theologiea  ei  ScripturaUe: — Nota  in  Novum 
Tesfamentum : — De  PcUientia : — De  Cometie : — Obeerva' 
tionee  in  VI  Librot  Elegantiarum,  etc. :  and  Ohserva- 


Honea  de  Lingua  LoHnOy  etc  ( 1719,  printed  together, 
2  vols.  fol.). 

Rooh,  Si*.,  a  Wonder-worker  of  the  Romish  Church, 
respecting  whom  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
bom  at  Montpellier,  about  A.D.  1295;  that  he  visited 
the  towns  of  Italy  during  an  epidemic  to  nurse  the  sick, 
and  eflTected  cures  by  the  might  of  his  prayers ;  that  he 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  there 
imprisoned  during  several  years  on  the  charge  of  being 
a  spy ;  and  that  he  died  in  1827.  It  is  said  that  while 
himself  sick  of  the  plague,  and  lying  in  a  hovel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piacenxa,  be  was  saved  from  starvation 
by  a  hound,  who  brought  him  bread  from  time  to  tinae. 
The  stories  of  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock  and  of  bis 
having  attained  the  caidinalate  are  wholly  fabulous. 
Various  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him 
after  his  death.  A  plague  which  broke  out  at  Costnitz 
during  the  sessions  of  a  council  was  stilled  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  **  the  blessed  confessor  and  physician  Rochns.** 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  stolen  in  1485  and  brought 
to  Venice;  but  BlontpeUier,  Turin,  Antwerp,  and  other 
towns  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  relics  of  St.  Roch, 
and  churches  and  chapels  bearing  his  name  are  found  in 
all  the  important  towns  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  A 
Confraiemitaa  8.  Roehif  a  Morbo  Epidemia  lAberatoris, 
has  existed  in  Rome  since  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
and  was  endowed  with  rich  privileges  and  exemptions  by 
popes  Alexander  VI,  Leo  X,  and  Pius  IV:  and  associa- 
tions bearing  similar  names  were  formed  at  Bologna, 
Venice,  Turin,  Aries,  and  Antwerp — one  having  been 
founded  in  the  place  last  named  so  late  as  1685.  St. 
Roch  is  commemorated  Aug.  16.  See  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Aug.  iii,  880-414.— Henog,  Real-Eneyldop,  si  v. 

Rochechonait  (Mortemart),  Marik  Madis- 
LAiNK  Gabriklle  dk,  abbcss  of  Fontevrault,  was  bom 
in  1645.  The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mortemart,  sho 
was  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  the  beauty  which 
rendered  her  sister,  Madame  de  Montespan,  so  famoua. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  took  the  veil  at  Boia,  and  in 
1670  became  abbess  and  superior  of  tbe  Order  of  Fonte- 
vrault. She  was  well  read,  and  oonversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  of  her  own.  After  her  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  15,  1704,  there  were  found  among  her 
papers  several  dissertations  on  piety,  morals,  and  criti- 
cism. One  is  entitled  Quution  eur  ia  PoUteeee^  which 
may  be  found  in  the  RecueU  de  Divert  EeritSf  by  SainU- 
Hyacinthe  (Brussels,  1786).  See  Gallia  Ckrittiana,-^ 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Roohemore,  Pierre  Joseph,  was  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier in  1802.  He  refused  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  Nismcs,  where  he  was 
vicar-general.    He  died  in  1811. 

Rochet,  a  linen  garment  worn  by  bishops  under 
the  cbimere  (q.  v.).  The  wortl  appears  first  about  the 
18th  century,  being  called  earcos  at  Cambrai  and  earoht 
by  John  of  Liege.  The  Council  of  Buda  (1279)  men- 
tions it  as  tbe  white  camisia,  or  roeetta^  worn  under  the 
cappa,  or  mantle,  when  walking  or  riding.  Between 
1305  and  1377  the  popes  introduced  it  at  Avignon,  but 
it  was  of  far  earlier  date,  having  been  in  common  use  in 
the  7th  century,  and  identified  with  the  Uuea  prescribed 
by  the  Ordo  Romanus,  In  the  following  ages  the  bish- 
ops were  obliged  by  the  canon  law  to  wear  their  rochet 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and  this  practice 
was  long  kept  up  in  England,  but  has  been  abandoned 
since  tbe  Reformation,  except  in  Parliament  and  in 
Convocation,  over  the  scarlet  habit.  Secular  prelatie 
prothonotaries,  and  canons  who  had  the  right  to  use  it, 
put  it  on  over  the  vtgtis  talarit  before  robing  for  mass. 
The  rabric  of  the  First  Common-Praver  Book  of  Edward 
VI  prescribes  that  the  bishop  shall  wear  the  rochet  at 
communion.  The  rochet,  acconling  to  Lyndwood,  was 
sleeveless,  and  worn  by  the  server  to  the  priest,  and  by 
the  latter  in  baptizing.  The  chief  diflbrence  between  thia 
garment  and  the  surplice  was  that  its  sleeves  were  nar- 
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Rrwrr  than  thoae  of  t^  Utla.  The  mcdno  Tull  deerc 
ii  lut  earlier  than  the  tioM  or  biihop  OTcnll,  Berora 
■nd  after  Ibe  REfonBitioii,  lill  Elizibetb'a  time,  the 
iDchft  ni  alwaya  of  acwiet  ulk,  bnt  buhop  Hooper 
chioged  it  for  >  cbimere  o(  black  mtia.  Bale  dncribea 
Ibe  der^  weaiing  white  rocheti  of  nima  (linen  uf 

Bennei  or  Rheima),  or  fine  liiKn  clolh Wakoti,  Sne, 

AniaoL;  Hook,  Chuirk  Dirt.;  Eden,  TJieol  Diet.; 
Ganlner,  F'lnbb o/tke  World,  a.v.     See  OitXAiiE^iTa. 

Rochiu,  a  cnrei  of  San  Lucar,  Spain,  whoee  princi- 
pal buHnna  wai  lo  make  inuKea  oT  aiinti  and  other 
popab  idoliL  Convinoed  of  the  enoia  of  Komantoiii,  he 
RBbtaced  tbe  Pmteitaiit  faith,  and  ruliowed  the  bu>i- 
Haa  oT  vat-engravet  onl}'.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  letained  la  a  ugo,  and  a  papal  inquiailoi  pue- 
ing  laked  him  if  he  would  fell  it,  and  the  price.  Ro- 
diiii  gave  tbe  price,  and  the  ioquiiitot  offered  him  half 
tbe  monev  i  upon  which  Rochiu  replied,  "  I  had  rather 
bieak  it  in  piec«  than  take  avch  a  trifle."  "  Break  it 
in  pieces  if  you  dat&"  aaid  tbe  inquiiilor.  Rochiu  took 
a  ehiael  and  cut  off  the  noae  of  the  image,  Tor  which  of- 
fcDce  he  wit  burned. 

Rock  (properly  iVp,  or  -XS,  rirpa).     PaleMine  ia 


and  I 


helter 


from  awldcn  inraaiant  of  enemlei,  and  where  band)  of 
mbben  freqaentlj  formed  their  deni.  Thna  when  the 
BenjamitH  were  ovcnzoioe,  tbe*  wcured  ihemHtvei  in 
tbe  tock  Rimmon.  and  David  hid  himself  from  Seal  in 
the  eat-es  of  Adallani,  Engedl,  and  Maon.  These  ra- 
Tinea  famiah  a  great  Dumber  of  defencible  podtions, 
which  have  hee«  the  scene  of  many  deadly  struggles, 
frooi  the  days  of  the  Canainilei  dinm  to  the  present 
boor.  Tbe  pteTSiling  nek  ia  a  daik-gray  limeNooe, 
which,  though  il  has  a  thM  saddening  aspect  of  bar- 
lennete  and  desolation,  is  very  miceptible  of  cnliira- 
tiOD,  being  easily  worked  into  terraces,  which  gire  sup- 
port to  tbe  soil,  and  facilitate  the  fertilizing  prolan  of 
inigatian.  Travcllen  who  now  visit  the  land  in  dis- 
posed, at  the  Bnt  view,  to  doubt  the  ancient  accoonta 
of  its  fertility;  (bey  can  acareely  bring  themtclvea  lo 
believe  that  these  barren  wastes  were  tbe  promised 
laod  -flowing  with  milk  aud  honey;"  but  a  mors  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  couniiy  aflbrds  abuDdant 
erideoce  that  iu  present  iieriliiy  ii  owing  to  the  natui 


licb,  affording  ni 


for  life  or  pmperty,  prevents  tha  hiitbandmsn  from 
ing  tbe  auil  when  he  is  uncertain  whether  ha  shall  reap 
its  fmits.  Indeed,  it  ma;  be  generally  said  that  a  coun- 
try of  limeMnne  lock  will  be  round  one  of  tbe  best  ia 
lewanling  the  bbor  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  worst 
in  apontaneuus  produce.     See  Cavk  ;  HlU. 

Soct  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  In  a  figurative 
aenae  of  the  ancestor  of  ■  ikatiun,  the  quany  whence 
it  was  derived  (  Iia.  Ii,  I  ).  Jl  ia  also  used  in  a  meta- 
phorica!  sense  of  God,  as  the  "  Rock,"  i.  e.  the  stnnglh 
and  refuge  of  hit  people  (Deut.  xsxii,  4;  i  Sam.  xxjii, 
3;  Psa.  xrii>,2).  The  rock  from  which  (be  Hebrews 
were  supplied  with  water  in  tbe  desen  was  a  figure  or 
type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x,  4^.  So  the  term  rod  is  used 
of  the  grand  doctrine  of  Giritt's  eternal  supremacy, 
which  is  the  foondalion  of  the  Cbtistian  lyilem  (Ustt. 
xvi,  18).    See  Stosk. 

Rock,  Daiitbl,  a  learned  Roman  Catholic,  vat  bom 
at  Lircrpool,  EngUnd,  in  lTW,u>d  educated  at  Old  Hall, 
Herta.  and  in  the  English  Cotkg*,  Borne.  After  serving 
tbe  miasion  in  Umdon  for  two  years,  be  became  doraealic 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsborr,  and  in  1840  took 
cba^e  of  the  Church  at  Buckland.Berks,  which  he  re- 
rigned  in  1&54.  On  the  reiotroduclion  into  England 
of  tbe  Booian  hiersrchv  (18i2),hewaB  one  smong  Ihoae 
Gnt  made  canons  of  Sduthwsrk.  He  died  Nov.  28, 1871. 
Kock  published,  llitnrgia.  or  Ikt  l/oig  Sacrifiet  a/Ihe 
Mat*  (Lend.  1833,  IvoKSvo;  2d  ed.  18Mt,  8vo):.^7'Ae 
OMreh  of  our  Fatim,  tU.  (voL  i,  ii,  ibid.  1819,  Sva; 
ToL  iii,  ISiA-M^-.  —  TnnauliHamtiatiam  Vimikaltii:  — 


Tit  Mftlia  Croum  of  Afmyt  also  minor  pnblkatioiK 
See  AUibaoe,  Diet,  of  Bril.  and  Aitr.  AiUiorw,t.T.i 
Darling,  Cgdop.  BOUeg.  s.  v. 

Rockwood,  LiniM  BL'irron,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H,  April  8, 1816.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1889,  and  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  entered  (he  Union  Tlieological 
Seminary,  where  he  also  remained  two  yean,  graduating 
in  1848.  He  wis  onlained  to  (he  Gospel  miuislry  in 
1945,  and  became  (he  Hnsncial  agent  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  called  to  (he  paB(orate  of  the 
Congiegaiional  Church  st  Rocky  HiD,  Conn.,  in  1850, 
and  conliaoed  in  charf-c  of  the  same  until  1858,  when 
be  accepted  the  poriiion  of  district  aecretarv  of  tbe 
American  Tract  Society  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
ofthat  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  wbile  engaged  in  (hit 
»fork,  May  7, 1872.     (W.  P.  8.) 

Roc6co,  a  name  given  lo  the  very  debased  Style 
of  architecture  and  dcciirstion  nhicb  succeeded  tbe  flrat 
revival  of  Italian  trchitcclure.  It  it  omamentil  design 
run  mad,  without  principle  or  taste.  This  style  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  and  Belgium  during  Isst  century, 
and  in  France  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  The  fo'l- 
lowing  figure  is  an  eiample  from  an  altar  in  the  Church 
of  Sl  James,  Antwerp. 


Rodsl 

cnl  dillerent  Hebrew  words,  and  oonsequenlly  has  va- 
rious aignifiealiont  in  tbe  Scriptures  psH,  diStrr,  a 
ihool,  Prov.  xiv,  S;  Isa.  xi,  1 ;  b;«S,  meikkll.  *  trig. 
Gen.  XXX,  37-89,  41 ;  xxxil,IO{  Exod.  xii,llj  Numb. 
xxii,  37;  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  43;  Jer.  I,  llj  xlviii,  17; 
Eiek.  xxxix,  9;  Hos.  iv,  12j  Zech.  xi,  7, 10, 14;  else- 
where n^^,  miaih,  a  tlicit,  especially  for  walking  or 
smiting;  ot  VS,'^,  ihibel,  the  baton  of  office;  paf3fo£). 
ft  aigniSet  a  wand  ot  walking-staffi  as  Uoses'  rod 
(Exod,  iv,  2,  i),  Aaron's  rod  (vii,  3),  Jonathan's  rod 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  27>.  The  rods  of  Hoses  and  Aaron  wero 
(he  visible  means  chosen  by  the  Almighty  for  the  in- 
itmmenl  of  his  wonders  in  Ej^pt,  at  (he  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  wildentces.  The  rodofMosea  issometimcg  called 
"the  rodof  (^od"  (Exod.  iv,  20;  vii,  9,  IS,  19,  20;  viii, 
5,17;  ix.2S;  x.  13).  Aamn't  rods,  which  miraculoasly 
blossomed  and  brought  forth  almonds,  wat  laid  up  as  a 
memorial  in  the  holy  place  (Numb,  xvii,  8,  10;  Ueb. 
ix,  ^\  As  the  wonders  wrought  by  tbe  instmmental- 
ity  uf  Moses'  and  Aaron's  rods  attracted  the  attention  of 
neighboring  nations,  it  is  not  exiiaordinary  if,  in  course 
of  time,  these  personages  were  interwoven  with  mythol- 
ogy (see  Willemer,  De  Baculo  Motii  [Viteb.  1G80]). 
It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  Aaron's  rod, 
which  in  its  serpent  state  devoured  the  serpent-rods  of 
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ured  as  entwined  with  two  serpents.  Aaron's  rod  was 
caused  to  blossom  miraculously  and  bring  forth  almonds 
(Numb,  xvii,  8)  to  show  God's  election  for  the  priest- 
hood. Parkhntst  thinks  that  the  rods  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Israelites  were  of  the  almond-tree,  to  denote 
vigilance,  that  being  an  early  tree,  flowering  before  all 
others.  The  shepherd's  staff  is  called  **  a  rod  ;*'  and  the 
tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  was  to  be  taken  from 
'*  whatsoever  passed  under  the  rod,"  L  e.  from  whatso- 
ever required  the  shepherd's  care  (xxvii,  82 ;  Jer. 
xxziii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  87;  Mic.  vii,  14),  The  term 
"  rod"  also  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  figoratively  to  Christ  as  a  descendant 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).  **  Rod"  is  used  to  demgnate  the 
tribes  of  Israel  as  springing  from  one  root  (Psa.  Ixxiv, 
2 ;  Jer.  x,  16).  It  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  power  and 
authority  (Psa.  ii,  9;  cxx,  2;  cxxv,  8;  Jer.  xlviii,  17; 
Ezek.  xix,  11 ;  Rev.  ii,  27);  of  that  which  supports  and 
strengthens,  a  stay  or  staff  (Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  iii,  1 ; 
EsEek.  xxix,  6) ;  and  of  the  afflictions  with  which  God 
discipUnes  his  people  (Job  ix,  84 ;  Heb.  xii,  6, 7).  (See 
Cooper,  Hist,  of  the  Rod  in  aU  Countries  and  Ages  [2d 
ed.  Lond.  1877  ].)    See  Scbptrb  ;  Staff. 

A  peculiar  use  of  rods  is  afforded  in  the  instance  of 
those  of  poplar  and  hazel  (more  properly  the  wild  al- 
mond) which  Jacob  partially  peeled,  and  set  in  the  wa- 
ter where  Laban's  cattle  drank,  and  by  looking  at  which 
they  brought  forth  speckled  and  ring -streaked  young. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced :  whether  it  was  natural  or  miracolqus ;  whether 
the  sight  of  the  rods  bad  naturally  such  an  effect  on  the 
animals'  perceptions  as  to  influence  the  markings  of 
their  offspring,  in  the  manner  that  children  often  re- 
ceive marks  before  birth,  from  some  object  that  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mother's  mind  \  or  whether  it  was 
a  special  operation  of  God  in  Jacob's  fiivor,  which,  in 
fact,  seems  clearly  intimated  in  Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12,  where 
Jacob  declares  himself  to  have  been  guided  on  this  sub- 
ject by  God  in  a  dream.  The  Latin  fathers  considered 
the  case  as  natural,  the  Greek  as  miraculous,  which  is 
also  the  prevailing  opinion  of  modem  commentators, 
who  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  cause 
(the  use  of  variegated  rods)  would  now  certainly  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.    See  Poplar. 

Rhabdomancy^  or  divining  by  rods,  became  a  common 
superstition  or  idolatrous  custom  among  the  Jews,  aris- 
ing, doubtlessly,  from  the  ideas  of  supernatural  agency 
attached  to  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  IIos.  iv,  12:  '^My  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them."  It  was 
performed,  first,  by  inscribing  certain  characters  on 
small  rods,  and  then  drawing  them,  like  lots,  out  of  a 
vessel;  secondly,  by  measuring  the  rod  in  spans,  and 
saying,  alternately,  words  expressing  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative,  and  then  determining,  according  to  the  last 
span,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  to  do  the  intended 
action  or  not ;  thirdly,  by  erecting  two  sticks,  repeating 
a  charm,  and  then  determining  by  certain  rules,  accord- 
ing as  the  sticks  fell  backward  or  forward,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left    See  Divination. 

Rodanim.    See  Dodanim. 

Rodbome.    See  Rudbornb. 

Rodgers,  Ebeneser,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
March  16,  1788,  in  the  Blaina  valley,  Monmouthshire, 
England.  He  studied  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin  of 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  London, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  he  came  to  America  on  secular  business, 
intending  to  return  in  a  few  months.  He  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  State  (then  Terri- 
tory) of  Missouri,  and  for  a  time  relinquished  bis  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  his  native  land.  A  Baptist  church 
was  soon  formed  at  Chariton,  about  175  miles  west  of  St 
Louis,  and  Mr.  Rodgera  was  ordained  its  pastor,  though 
he  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  this  one  locality.    He 


eng^aged  in  teaching  in  order  to  defray  expenses  of  liv« 
ing.  This  itinerant  life  continued  for  about  sixteen 
years,  during  which  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
about  fifty  churches.  In  1882  he  visited  Wales,  and  in 
1884  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Alton  and  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  but  after  a  year  gave  his  undivided  service 
to  the  latter.  He  then  resigned,  but  immediately  be- 
came pastor  of  two  or  three  other  churches.  He  contin- 
ued preaching  and  acting  as  trastee  of  Shurtleff  O^kge 
until  his  death.  May  25, 1854.  See  Sprague,  A  tmals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vi,  681. 

Rodgexv,  James,  a  Presbyterian  nynister,  was 
bom  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  in 
1785.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
his  education  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schooL  He  owed  much  to  his 
early  religious  training,  and  in  chiklhood  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  that  in  later  years,  planted  on  this  founda- 
tion, he  stood  unmoved  amid  hosts  of  heresies.  He 
dated  his  conversion  from  his  fourteenth  year.  In  1819 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  then 
new  colony  of  Hammond,  Su  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
was  licensed  March  23, 1823,  and  ordained  as  au  evan- 
gelist June  9, 1824.  For  a  number  of  years  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  in  Hammond  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
churches.  He  also  gave  a  partial  supply  to  a  church  in 
the  township  of  Oswegatchie,  where  he  finally  settled  as 
stated  supply  in  1827,  and  was  installed  as  the  regular 
pastor  May  13,  1889.  In  1848  failing  health  rendered 
reguUur  labor  impossible,  and  he  resigned  this  charge, 
although  he  continued  to  labor  for  short  periods  in  other 
fields.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1863.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient  and 
successful  workman.  His  pulpit  services  were  charac- 
terized by  rich  scriptural  knowledge,  great  earnestness, 
and  deep  spirituality.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  bnanacj 
1865,  p.  114.     (J. US.) 

Rodgers,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  5, 1727.  After  studjring  theology, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbyter}'  of  Newcastle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747.  After  this  he  went  to  Virginia,  but  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  preach  there,  he  went  to  Maryland, 
and  early  in  1748  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  on 
March  16, 1749,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  congrega* 
tion  of  St  George,  where  his  ministrations  proved  very 
acceptable.  In  1754  be  spent  some  months  in  Virginia 
as  substitute  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  during  the  latter's 
absence  in  England.  In  1762  he  was  himwlf  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  visit 
England  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  family  reasons  obliged 
him  to  decline.  In  1765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  tni»- 
tees  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  lie  re- 
signed in  1807.  In  1765  he  dissolved  his  relation  with 
the  Church  of  St  George,  and  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  New  York.  In  1768  he  was  made  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During^ 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  showed  himself  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was  several  times  consult* 
ed  by  Washington.  In  May,  1776,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  but  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  general  Heath's  brigade  on  York  Island,  he 
at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign in  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  business 
calling  him  to  Georgia.  On  his  return,  in  April,  1777, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
vention in  session  at  Esopus,  and  afterwards  served  the 
Council  of  Safety  in  the  same  capacity,  as  well  as  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State  under  the  new  constitution. 
In  1780  he  removed  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  in  1782 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  Lamington,  N.  J^ 
when,  in  1788,  the  close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  former  connec- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  after  April,  1785. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of 
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the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univetsity  of  Kew  York, 
and  in  1789  he  irsf  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Amtmbly  at  Philadelphia.  In  1809  his  health  became 
greatl}'  impaired,  and  he  died  May  7,  1811.  Besides 
some  miscellaneona  articles  in  connection  with  the  Epis- 
copal controvemr,  and  several  Sermons  in  the  A  merican 
Preacher,  Dr.  Uodgers  published  A  Semum  before  a 
Mtuome  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (1779)  i—A  Na- 
Hamal  Tkambghwg  Sermon  (1783)  :~^  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  JOr.  WUherspoon  (1794)  :~and  A  Sermon  at 
tkt  Opemnff  of  the  Cedar  Street  Church  (1808).  See 
Spngue»  Anmalt  o/the  A mer,  Puipit,  tii,  154. 

Rodgera,  Ravand  Kearney,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  N.  Y.  city,  Nov.  8, 1798.    He 
was  the  son  of  John  R.  B.  Kodgers,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  the 
BeTohitionaiy  army,  practicing  physician,  and  professor 
in  the  medi<^  department  of  Columbia  (College,  New 
York  city.     Hb  grandfather,  John  Kodgers,  D.D.,  was 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  in  New  York,  founder  of 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  first  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaembly  in  1789.     In  the  year  1815  Ravcud  K. 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and  in  1818  he  grad- 
uated at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.    In  1820 
he  was  orduned  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Sandy  IliU 
and  Glenn's  Falls  Presbyterian  churches,  N.  Y.    He  re- 
mained ten  years  in  that  field.    He  was  an  ardent,  no- 
ble, earnest  young  preacher,  and  associated  with  Drs. 
Bullions,  Proudfit,  Ftime,  and  others  in  the  Bible  cause, 
education,  and  all  great  works  of  social  improvement 
and  philanthropy.    With  a  voice  of  trumpet  power  and 
glowing  eloquence,  he  was  a  favorite  at  all  great  public 
meetings  and  anniversaries,  and  a  leader  in  every  good 
work.     Genial,  warm-hearted,  and  generous,  he  was  a 
general  favorite.    In  the  year  1830  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and,  accepting  the  same,  was  installed  pastor ;  and  at 
that  place,  and  in  the  Synod  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, he  left  the  impress  of  a  pure  and  useful  life.    No 
minister  of  that  State  was  more  generally  known  or 
moie  nnirersally  respected.    On  all  social  occasions  his 
presence  was  indispensable  aa  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  men.    As  a  member  and  officer  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies^whether  General  Assembly,  Synod,  or 
Presbytery — his  great  excellence  of  character  and  pe- 
coliar  executive  ability  were  illustrated.     For  a  long 
time  he  was  stated  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  and 
a  more  faithful,  popular,  and  accomplished  ser\'ant  never 
filled  that  office.     His  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duty,  his  punctuality  in  attendance,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
his  dear,  incinve,  and  able  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
Uon,  which  was  always  at  his  command,  rendered  him 
an  authority  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.    He  was  a 
model  pastor,  knowing  all  his  people  and  their  families. 
He  called  his  own  sheep  by  name ;  he  carried  them  in 
his  heart,  and  went  about  among  them  to  do  them  good, 
for  he  was  their  trusted  counsellor  and  confidential 
fnend.    He  entered  his  pulpit  with  sermons  thoroughly 
prepared,  which  he  delivered  with  energy,  life,  and  pow- 
er.    Even  down  to  okl  age  he  was  strong  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  at  seventy-five  could  outwork  many 
of  his  younger  brethren.    As  he  drew  near  to  fourscore, 
be  resigned  hia  pastoral  charge,  which  he  had  held  un- 
broken for  forty -five  years.    In  1874  he  removed  to 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  in  the  home  of  his  daughter  he  spent 
the  calm  and  beautiful  evening  of  a  long,  laborious,  and 
lioQored  life.    He  was  a  philosopher  as  well  9b  a  Chris- 
tian, the  divine  presence  being  as  real  to  him  as  the 
Bght  of  the  sun;  and  living  in  that  light,  he  was  as 
mdy  to  die  as  to  live ;  for,  '*  whether  living  or  dying,  he 
was  the  Lord's."    He  died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  12, 1879. 

cw.  P.  a) 

Rodi^aBt,  Saxttbl,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Gray  Ckmvent  in  Berlin  from  1698  to  1708,  and  previous- 
ly adjunct  profenor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Philip  J.  Spener  to  the  time 


of  his  death,  in  1705.  His  claim  to  recognition  in  this 
place  lies  in  his  having  composed  the  hymn  W(u  Gott 
thut,  dot  iai  tsoMgethan  (1676),  which  has  become  a 
classic,  and  is  used  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
known.  It  was  a  favorito  with  Frederick  William  III 
of  Prussia,  and  was  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ftineral,  June  11, 1840.— Hersog,  Real^Encyldop,  s.  ▼. 

RMiger,  Emil,  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  bom  Oct.  18, 
1801,  at  Sangerhausen.  In  1821  he  left  the  gymnasium 
at  Halle,  and  entered  the  university  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  philology.  In  1828  he  commenced  his 
lectures;  in  1880  he  was  made  extraordinar}',  and  in 
1835  ordinary,  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1860 
he  waa  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1874. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Zeitschrijl  der 
deutichen  morffenidndischen  GeaeUachqft,  which  review 
also  contains  a  great  many  of  his  articles  pertaining  to 
Oriental  literature.  He  wrote,  Commentatio,  quo  Vul- 
gat  a  Opinio  de  Inierpret^e  Arab.  lAbr,  V,  T.  Ilittor, 
Re/ut,  (Halle,  19iS)  i—Chrertom,  Sjfr,  r.  GloM,  (ibid. 
1838):— /)e  Origine  H  Indole  Arabica  Librorum  V,  T, 
Hiitoricorum  Jnterpretationis  Libri  JJuo  (ibid.  1829). 
But  his  main  work  is  his  continuation  of  Gesenius^s 
great  Novus  Thesaurus  Philolog,-criticus  Lingua  Ilebr,  et 
Chaid,  V.  T.  (Lips.  1853).  He  also  edited  seversl  edi- 
tions of  his  Teacher's  Uthrew  Grammar,  See  LUe- 
rarischer  Ilandweiser,  1874,  p.  236 ;  Schneider,  Theoh' 
gisches  Jahrhich,  1875,  p.  375  sq. ;  Winer,  Theologisehes 
ffandbuch,i,68;  ii,737;  F[lnt,Bibliotheca  Judaica,  in, 
162 ;  Steinschneider,  Bikiiographisches  Handbuch,  p.  52 
sq.;  and  Index  to  vol.  i-xxx  of  the  ZeUschr{fl  der 
(kutschen  morgenL  Gesellschafl,     (B.  P.) 

Rodon.    See  Debodok. 

Rodrigaas,  Girao,  called  Father  Joao,  a  Portn- 
gnese  missionary,  was  bom  near  Lisbon  in  1559.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1576,  and  in  1588  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  soon  spoke  the  dialect  of  Nagasaki  with 
fluency,  received  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  escaped  the  persecutions  to  which  the  oth- 
er missionaries  were  subjected.  He  returned  to  Europe 
late  in  life,  and  died  in  1638.  His  principal  work  was 
printed  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  entitled  Arte  da  Lingua 
do  Japao  (1604).  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laudresse  and  annotated  by  R<$mnsat  (1825).  Rodriguez 
also  wrote  letters  on  the  persecutions  to  which  Chris- 
tians were  subjected  in  Japan,  entitled  Cartas  Avrnias 
de  Nangaxachi  dos  Annas  1604  e  1605,  tranal.  into  Latin 
(Antw.  1611-12)  and  into  Italian  (1808>10):— ^nnaiaf 
de  1609  e  1610  (Rome,  1615).  Some  smaller  works  of 
Rodriguez  appeared  at  Rome  in  1615  and  1632.  See 
Antonio,  J^tZi^  Ilispana ;  Pagfes,  BibUogr.  Japonaise. — 
Hoefer,  N^ouv,  Biog,  GhneraU,  s.  v. 

Roe  is  properly  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  l^^^^X, 

tsebigah  (Cant,  iv,  5;  vii,  3),  which  is  the  fern,  of  ^^^ 
tsebi,  the  RoE-5i<dk  (so  called  from  its  beautg,  Deut  xii, 
15,  22 ;  xiv,  5 ;  xv,  22 ;  1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  elsewhere  im- 
properly ^  roe,"  2  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  8 ;  Prov.  vi, 
5 ;  Cant  ii,  7, 9, 17 ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  14;  Isa.  xiii,  14 ;  "  beau- 
ty," 2  Sam.  i,  19).  These  are  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine appellations  of  an  antelope,  which  was  considered 
the  very  impersonation  of  beauty ;  and  so,  in  the  later 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  i  e.  from  Isaiah  downward,  it  is  al- 
ways used  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  rendered  by  such 
terms  as  "  glory,"  **  beauty,"  "  ornament,"  **  delight,"  etc 
The  word  was  not  only  found  in  the  various  Aramaean 
dialects  of  Western  Asia,  but  has  spread  to  nations  where 
we  should  have  little  expected  to  find  it,  as  those  of  the 
extreme  south  of  Africa.  Thus  the  elegant  springbok 
of  the  Cape  Cobny  (Antilope  euchore),  an  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles  of  Asia,  is  named  tsdn  by  the  Be- 
chuanas,  and  tesbe  by  the  Caffrea.  The  Sept  generally 
renders  the  word  by  Sopxdc ;  and  this  is  given  in  the 
New  Test  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Syriac  tabitha 
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(Acta  ii,  S6),  which  Is  but  tha  remininc  ronn  with  the 
It  auftened  lo  (  by  the  dropping  of  the  ■ihilinL 

The  uiimil  in  qimtion  is  tbe  doreu  guelle  of  the 
modem  Orieotala  {A  nlHope  dorau),  the  most  abundBDt 
of  ill  the  raoiinuits  inhabiting  Ftdestino  wid  iu  vicin- 
ity in  n  stale  of  freedom.  It  sppean  to  be  replaced  in 
tbe  aurroanding  regions  by  nhat  some  nitunlisls  con- 
sider sj  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  species,  and  oth- 
ers are  disposed  to  view  as  only  local  vsrieties  of  the 
some.  Thus  in  Asia  Minor,  exteuding  aoiitbwaTd  into 
Sj-ria  and  eastward  into  Ceotral  Asia,  there  is  the  ahu 
(A  uliiope  tabgullaroia),  with  rather  stouter  lioms  tbui  the 


gazelle;  in  Westemlndia  the  kBlMpI(^.fin»mii,SykGs; 
.^.corn,  H.Smith),  closely  Uhe  the  gazelle,  but  higher 
on  the  limbs,  with  the  tail  entirely  black,  and  scarcely 
gregarious;  all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea 
lives  the  arid  gaielle  (_A,Arabica),  scarcely  to  be  dii- 
tiagniihed  from  A.  dorcat  except  by  being  somewhst 
darker  in  cobr,  and  usually  a  little  slighter  in  form,  On 
the  coatinept  of  Africa  we  have,  in  the  north  of  Abys- 
^nia,  the  A.Staanitrin^iol  KUppel,  an  animal  coosid- 
enbly  larger  than  the  gaialle,  with  boldly  lyi 
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desert,  the  kevel  {A.  heortta),  nearer  the  giielle, 
with  tbe  horns  compreased,  more  annulated,  and  tyrate ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  sonthem  balf  of  the  continent,  the 
springbok  {A.mckaTr)  and  the  hlembok  {A.pygarga), 
large  species  with  lyrate  horns,  snd  the  sides  and  flank* 
marked  with  conspicuous  dark  bands,  which  enctoee  a 
white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  These  merge  into  anoth- 
er group,  chiefly  inhabiting  North  Africa,  containing  the 
mhorr  and  the  addrs.  See  i'vo  Attn.  Of  all  these  spe- 
cies the  /j^  properly  tocludes  only  the  A,  dorcat  and 
A.  Araluca:  and  in  all  probability  th»e  were  not  dis- 
linguishcd,  but  supposed.  Stanley  (5yr.  and  Paial.  p. 
207)  says  that  the  significalion  of  the  word  Ajaion,  the 
valley  "of  stags," is  slillJuitiBed  by  "  the  gazelles  which 
the  peasants  hunt  on  ita  mountain  slopes."  Thomson 
(/.onct  and  Book,  i,  a5S)  says  that  the  monnuins  of 
Naphtali  "  abound  in  gaielles  to  tbia  day."    See  Adtk- 

80  elegant  is  tbefoTni,so  light  and  slender  tbe  limbs, 
BO  graceful  the  movements,  so  shy  and  timid  the  dispo- 
sition, of  the  gszelle  that  the  Oriental  genius  has  ever 
delighted  to  make  it  the  representative  of  female  love- 
liness. The  eye  in  particular  is  large,  soft,  hquid,  lan- 
guishing, and  of  the  deepest  blick — qualities  which  are 
so  admired  in  the  eye*  of  an  Oriental  woman  that  to 
say  "  she  has  the  eyes  of  a  gaielle"  is  the  most  flatter- 
ing compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  beauty,  The  poetry 
of  the  Arabs  and  Perrians  is  fidl  of  such  allusions,  while 
the  lightness  and  fleetness  of  the  cieature  atKird  similes 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  activity  and  grace  of  the 
youthful  man.  David,  in  his  exquisite  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  calls  bia  friend  '  the  gazelle 
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of  Israel"  (9  Sam.  i,  19) ;  and  in  the  Song  of  Songs  the 
comparison  is  frequently  interchanged  between  the  hride- 
gnxim  and  the  bride.  What  can  be  more  eiquisite  thu) 
the  compound  timile  in  cb.  iv,  6?  Ashael,  the  brother 
ofjoah,  was  "as  light  of  foot  as  one  of  the  gazelles  in 
the  field- (S  Sam.  ii,  18);  and  the  Qaditea  who  gathered 
to  David  in  the  wikiemeas  were  "  men  of  might,  .  .  . 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  liMis,  and  who  were 
as  swift  as  gazelles  upon  the  mountain^  (1  Chron.  xii, 
8).  The  gentle  Tsbitha  of  Jopiia,  the  loving  and  be- 
loved (Acts  ix,  86),  was  doubtless  bo  named  becauae 
of  her  beauty,  real  or  fancied.  The  gazelle  was  per- 
mitted to  Ik  eaten  by  the  law  of  Uoses,  aB  it  is  ■ 
typical  ruminant.  It  seems  to  have  even  been  a 
standard  of  lawful  and  proper  food  —  "Thou  mayest 
eat  aesh, . . .  even  as  the  gazelle  ...  is  eaten"  (Deut. 
xii,  15,  23).  n'hercas  hitherto  they  had  eaten  the 
Hesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds  only  on  occasions  of 
these  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  now  that  they  were 
about  to  become  a  settled  and  an  agricultural  people^ 
they  might  kill  and  eat  iheir  domestic  animals  with- 
out any  Buch  restriction,  as  freely  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  the  gazelles  which  Ihej'  took  in  bunting. 
It  is  probable  that  this  animsl  formed  a  conuderable  por- 
tion of  the  animal  food  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only  in  their 
desert  wanderings,  but  before  and  afler  their  captivity  iu 
Egypt.  The  venison  which  Isaac  kired,  and  which  Esau 
took  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow,  and  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  kid  when  this  latter  was  suitably 
dressed  (Gen.  xxvii),was  doubtless  the  flesh  of  the  ga- 
zelle. To  this  dsy  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  Die  plains 
of  Ileersheba  are  tbe  haunts  of  vaet  fiocks  of  these  agile 
creatures,  and  BtlU  the  pastoral  Arabs  hunt  them  there 

The  paintings  of  ancient  Eg}'pt  prcaent  db  with  nu- 
merous cxsmplcs  of  gazelle-hunting.  Sometimes  a  bat- 
tue is  depicted,  in  which  all  tlie  game  of  the  country  ia 
driven  befure  the  hounds.  In  such  scenes  the  great 
predominance  given  to  the  gazelle  shows  bow  large  a 
proportion  this  animal  bore  to  other  quarry.  Some- 
times the  capture  of  the  wild  animal  alive  was  the  ob- 
ject desired ;  in  this  case  it  was  either  trapped  or  snared 
in  some  way,  or  shot  with  blunt-headed  arrows,  and  the 
hunter  is  seen  leading  home  the  gentle  gazelle  by  the 
Occasionally,  too,  this  wob  occomplished  by 
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the  South  American  pampas.  Large  herds  of  gazelles 
were  kept  by  the  Egyptian  land-holders  in  their  parks 
and  preserves,  like  deci  with  us.    Frequently,  however, 

loaseil  after  the  fleet-footed  antelope,  and  pulled  it  down 
by  sheer  running,  the  hunter  running  on  foot,  which 
implies  that  the  course  could  not  have  been  long.  At 
present,  however,  though  large  herds  of  gazelles  are 
common  enough,  and  tbe  sport  of  chasing  them  is  aa 
keenly  relished  as  ever,  no  breed  of  dogs  cultivated  in 
the  East  has  a  chance  of  bringing  one  down  in  a  fair 
open  run.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Arabs  with  a  falcon 
and  a  greyhound.  The  repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upon 
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tfaehaad  of  the  animal  ao  bewiider  it  that  it  falls  an  easv 
prey  to  the  gnyhooDd.  which  is  trained  to  watch  the 
flight  of  the  fakon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfalla^  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
•houts  of  the  hunters.  (See  Addison,  Damascus  tmd 
Palmgroj  ii,  340 ;  KJtto,  Pky*.  Hisf,  of  PaUtL  p.  892 ; 
and  Burckbardt,  Able*,  p.  2*20.)  The  group  of  aute- 
lopes  to  which  this  article  is  devoted,  generically  named 
GauUa  by  some  naturalists,  is  thus  characterized ;  the 
boms,  which  are  permanent,  and  present  in  both  sexes, 
are  lyiate,  with  solid  bony  cores.  The  lachrynud  sinus- 
es are  distinct  and  movable,  the  interdigltal  pits  and 
inguinal  pores  are  large.  The  knees  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  tufta  of  hair.  A  dark  streak  runs  through 
the  eye.  The  inside  of  the  ear  is  marked  with  linesj  oc- 
casioned by  the  alternation  of  bands  of  white  hair ;  the 
color  of  the  sides  and  flanks,  some  hue  of  warm  brown, 
is  separated  from  the  white  of  the  belly  by  a  dark  line. 
The  nose  is  sheep-like. — Fairbaim.  See  Tristram,  Ao/. 
But.  of  the  BibU,  p.  127  sq.;  BiUe  Educator,  ii,  135. 
See  Deer. 

In  Pror.  v,  19,  the  word  Roe  represents  the  Heb.  yaa- 
lah'f  tlb?*^,  properly  the  female  ibex  or  ^ounr;  she-goat ; 
here  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  lovdy  woman  (Bochart, 
Bierwu  i,  899;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  ei  t.  b?^).    See  Goat. 

Yocjro  Rob  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv,  6)  stands 
for  the  Heb.  o'phtr^  *\%'9  (from  the  root  aphar',  "Ifc5, 
to  he  vkttuk)f  the  Arabic  algophro,  which  denotes  the 
calf  or  fawn  of  a  stag  (ail).  It  occurs  in  no  other  book 
of  Scripture,  is  unknown  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and 
appears  to  be  only  a  poetical  application  of  a  term  more 
atiictly  belonging  to  fawn-like  animals;  for  in  the  above 
it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  bed  of  lil- 
-indications  not  descriptive  of  yonng  goats  or  stags, 
bat  quite  applicable  to  the  Antilopine  groups  which  are 
cfaancterized  in  Griffith's  Cnvier,  in  subgenus  X  CephaU 
opkuMj  and  in  XI  NeotraguM,  both  furnishing  species  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  structures, 
•ereral  of  which  habitually  feed  in  pairs  among  shrubs 
and  geraninms  on  the  hilly  plains  of  Africa.  And  as  they 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  in  request  among  the 
wealthy  in  warm  climates  for  domestication,  we  may 
conjecture  that  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of 
Opber  pt5,  perhaps  alluding  to  T'CX,  Ophir,  or  even 
Africa^  was  to  be  found  in  the  parks  or  royal  gardens 
of  n  aovereign  so  interested  in  natural  history  as  Solo- 
moo  wmA,  and  from  the  sovereign's  own  obserx'ation  be- 
oune  alluded  to  in  the  truly  apposite  imagery  of  his 
l»oetical  diction  (Cant.  \y,  12).  Among  the  species  in 
que8U<m,  in  which  both  male  and  female  are  exceeding^ 
ly  Btsular,  and  which  might  have  reached  him  by  sea  or 
by  caravan,  we  may  reckon  Cephaiophua  Grimndaj  C, 
perpumlia,  CpkilimUmba,  all  marked  by  a  small  black 
tuft  of  hsir  between  their  very  short  horns ;  as  also  the 
^eoiragus  ptfgmea,  or  guevei,  the  smallest  of  cloven- 
footed  animals;  and  the  madolka,  with  speckled  legs ;  all 
these  species  being  natives  of  Central  Africa,  and  from 
time  imoieiBorial  brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior 
for  sale  or  pmenta.^Kitto.    See  Hind. 

Roe,  Axel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  SeUuket,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1788.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  175C,  and 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark 
Mountains  (now  Orange),  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  to 
pfeaeh  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1769  (or  1760), 
and  was  ordained  sine  litulo  by  the  same  presbytery 
about  two  years  after.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  was 
instaDed  pastor  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  During  the  Revo- 
lutioii  be  proved  himself  an  earnest  friend  of  the  colo- 
oieflb.  Mr.  Boe  was  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
for  twenty-nine  years  (1778-1807),  a  member  of  the  first 
General  Aasembly  in  1789,  and  moderator  of  that  body 
m  1802.  He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Yale  Col- 
lie in  180O.    He  died  ot  an  affection  of  the  throat, 


Dec  2, 1815.    See  Spngue^  Afmals  of  ike  Amtr.  Pvlnii, 
111,282. 

Roe,  Charles  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  at  an  early  u^^  and 
received  his  license  to  preach  when  about  twenty-three 
years  old.  In  1858  he  was  received  on  probation  in  the 
Kock  River  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  the 
conference  of  1857  granted  him  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  bis  death  by  consump- 
tion, Sept.  27, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1860, 
p.  830. 

Roebuck.     See  Rob. 

Roebuok,  J.  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Wcsleyan  Meth- 
odist Association,  was  bom  in  Leeds,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1816.  He  was  awakened  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Sheffield  circuit.  While  laboring  in  Manchester 
ho  had  a  public  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  the  founder 
of  socialism,  in  which  be  showed  great  skill.  Removing 
to  Glasgow,  he  still  continued  his  ser\-icc8  against  Owen- 
ism,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
He  died  Dec.  20, 1840,  of  disease  of  the  throat.  He  con- 
ducted for  a  time  The  Temperance  JvumaL  See  Simp- 
son, Cydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

RoSh.    See  Harobh. 

Roell,  Hersian  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Protes- 
tant divine,  was  born  in  1653  at  Do^lberg,  Westphalia. 
He  studied  first  at  Unna  and  then  at  Utrecht,  but  upon 
the  brcaking-out  of  the  war  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Gottingen.  This  place  becoming  unsafe,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  studied  at  Marburg,  and  afterwards  at  Hei- 
delberg. He  then  went  to  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  in 
1676  he  again  visited  the  United  Provinces,  spending 
two  years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Hervorden, 
and  held  that  position  until  her  death  in  1680,  when  he 
was  appointed  preacher  to  Albertine,  princess  of  Orsnge. 
In  1686  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  and  in  June,  1704,  was  appointed  to 
the  divinity  chair  of  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  with 
great  reputation  until  his  death,  July  12, 1718.  Among 
his  publications  are,  Commentarius  in  Pj-incipium  Epis- 
tola  Pauli  ad  Ephesos  (Utrecht,  1715,  4to):— a  Con- 
/tftuo/toff,  with  An  Exegesis  on  Colossians  (ibid.  173], 
4to): — ExpUcatio  Cateeheseos  Ueidelbergensis  (ibid. 
1728): — Exegesis  in  Psalmum  Ixxxix  (Duisburg,  1728, 
8vo) : — GuUehU  Analysis  et  Compendium  Librorum  Pro- 
pheiieorum,  etc  (Amherst,  1683, 4to): — Oratio  Inavgu- 
ralis  de  Religione  Rationaii,  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
8.  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Roeska,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  sister  of  Thi- 
alfe  and  servant  of  Thor. 

Rogati&ul,  one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which 
Donatism  subdivided  itself.  They  took  their  name  from 
their  leader,  Rogatus,  and  fiourished  in  Mauritania  C»- 
sariensLs  (A.D.  372-373). 

Rogation  Days  (Lat.  rogare,  to  beseech)  arc  the 
three  days  immediately  before  the  festival  of  Ascension. 
About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  upon  the  prospect  of  some  particular  calami- 
ties that  threatened  his  diocese,  appointed  that  extraor- 
dinary prayers  and  supplications  should  be  offered  up  with 
fasting  to  God  fur  averting  those  impending  evils  upon 
the  above-mentioned  days;  from  which  supplications 
(called  by  the  Greeks  Utanies^  by  the  Latins  rogations^ 
these  days  have  ever  since  been  called  Rogation  dogs. 
The  calamity  referred  to  was  a  terrible  fire  which  raged 
in  the  city  of  Vienne,  Dauphiny,  and  which  suddenly 
went  out  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The 
same  result  followed  his  supplications  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  great  fire.  Such  is  the  assumed  miracle 
(Thompson,  PhUos.  of  Magic,  ii,  291).  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  these  days  were  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  perambulation  (q.  v.)  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  parishes.    In  the  Church  of  England  it  has 
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been  thought  fit  to  continue  the  observance  of  these 
dayv  as  private  fasts.  There  is  no  office,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  a  single  collect,  appointed  for  the  Roga- 
tion days  in  the  Prayer-book;  but  there  is  a  homily 
appointed  for  Rogation  week,  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three  to  be  used  on  the  three  Rogation 
days,  and  the  fourth  on  the  day  when  the  parish  make 
their  procession.  The  dxya  were  called  in  Anglo-Saxon 
gctngdaegat;  the  old  form  of  the  name, "  gang  days,*'  still 
lingering  in  the  north  of  England.  There  was  considera- 
ble opposition  to  the  observance  of  rogations  during  the 
fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost — a  time  which 
was  one  continued  festival  in  the  early  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  does  not  keep  Rogationtide,  and  even 
drops  the  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the 
fifty  days.  See  Bingham,  Chrigtian  Antiq.  xxi,  2,  8; 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  TheoL  s.  v.;  Eden,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  r.; 
Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rogation  Sunday,  the  Sunday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Rogation  days  (q.  v.). 

Rogation  Week,  the  next  week  but  one  before 
Whit-Sunday.    See  Rogation  Days. 

Rogda,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  Russian  hero 
who  slew  the  serpcnt^s  son  Tugarin  of  Bulgaria,  in- 
vincible to  any  person  bom  of  a  woman.  Tugarin  in- 
tended to  challenge  the  prince  Vladimir  to  mortal  com- 
bat because  he  had  married  Lepa,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  against  her  father's  will,  and  Lepa 
made  known  the  secret  of  Tugarin*s  invulnerability  to 
her  husband.  Rogda,  who  had  been  taken  from  his 
mother's  womb  by  means  of  an  incision  made  after  her 
death,  went  forth  and  successfully  encountered  the  gi- 
ant.—Vollmer,  WSrterb,  d,  MythoL  si  v. 

RogeL    See  Ex-rooku 

Ro'gelim  (Heb.  Jiogeliin\  Q*^bp,  treadersy  L  e. 

fuliert ;  Sept  *PaiyeXXi/i)»  a  place  in  Gilead,  the  resi- 
dence of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  xix,  81).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  present  Ajluji,  the  principal  village  of  Jebel 
AjlQn,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name,  between  Jerash 
and  ed-Dcir  (Jabesh-Gilcad). 

Roger  OF  Hkxham.    See  Richard. 

Roger  OF  Hovkdbn,  an  English  historian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived  be- 
yond 1204,  but  the  exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
Henry  II  in  confidential  servi(^  such  as  visiting  mon- 
asteries. He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  was  in 
the  Church,  and  also  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford. 
After  Henry*s  death  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
writing  of  history,  and  composed  annals  from  781,  where 
Bede  left  off,  to  1*202,  the  third  year  of  king  John.  These 
annals  were  first  published  by  Saville  among  the  //tito- 
riciAwflici{\h'dh;  reprinted, Frankfort,  1601, fol.).  Vos- 
sius  says  that  he  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Northum- 
brian kings  and  a  life  of  Thomas  &  Becket.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. "  Hoveden." 

Roger  OF  Wbndover,  an  ancient  English  historian, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  died  May  6,  1237.  He 
published  Rogeri  de  Wendover  ChronicOf  sive  Floret 
JTittoriarum  (formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris), 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1849,  2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Au' 
(horSf  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Siblioy,  s.  v. 

Roger,  Abraham,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies  about  1640,  and  was  pastor 
at  the  Dutch  factor}",  Palicat,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
for  ten  years.  He  died  about  1670.  From  the  inter- 
course he  had  with  the  Brahmins  he  has  given  a  valu- 
able account  of  their  religion  and  customs — La  Vraye 
Representation  de  la  Religion  det  Braminet  (Amherst, 
1670, 4to).    See  Darling,  Cyclop,  BUdiog.  s.  v. 

Rogereene,  so  called  from  John  Rogers,  their  chief 
leader.    They  appeared  in  New  England  about  1677. 


The  principal  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  denominatioa 
was,  that  worship  performed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  a  species  of  idolatry  which  they  ought  to  oppose. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  used  a  variety  of  measures 
to  disturb  those  who  were  assembled  for  public  worship 
on  the  Lord*s  day. — Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bora  in 
1573,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  became  minister 
of  Haversham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of 
Weathersfield,  Essex.  His  death  took  place  in  1662. 
His  publications  are :  David'e  Cost  (Lond.  1619, 8vo) : — 
Practical  Catechism  (ibid.  1633,  4to ;  1640) :  —  Baptism 
and  the  Lord^s  Supper  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1685,  4to;  again, 
1686)  I—Matrimonial  Honor  (ibid.  1642, 4to)  \—Naamtm 
the  Syrian  (lectures  on  2  Kings  v,  9-15)  (ibid.  1642- 
50,  fol.) :  —  Prediction  concerning  King  Charles  I  and 
A  rchlnshop  Laud  (ibid.  1692).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BvbU^ 
og,  S.V. 

Rogers,  Elymas  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waft 
bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 1815.  Though  reared 
in  humble  life,  he  had  devoted  Christian  parents ;  they 
being  poor,  however,  and  unable  to  support  their  large 
family,  when  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
strangers,  and,  being  the  only  colored  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, was  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  race.  His  meagre  advantages 
for  gaining  an  education  were  thereby  lessened  and  his 
difficulties  increased.  He  returned  home  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  labored  with  his  father  until  he  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  family  of  major  Caldwell,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  wanted  a  person  who  would  work  for  his 
board  and  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  schooL  la 
1888  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Taloott  Street 
congregation  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Now  he  determined 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1886  entered  the  Oneida 
Institute  in  Whitesborough,  N.Y.,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  teaching  for  his  support  during  the  winter,  and 
studying  for  the  ministry  during  the  other  portions  of 
the  year,  until  be  graduated  in  1841.  He  immediately 
removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  principal  of  the  public 
school  for  colored  children,  and  there  he  continued  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Coolcy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.  He  was  li- 
censed by  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery  Feb.  7, 1844,  and 
in  1845  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Witherspoon  Street  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1846 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Plane  Street  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  Nov.  5, 1860« 
when  he  went  to  Africa,  with  the  object  of  travelling  in 
the  interests  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  died  at  Cape  Palmas,  Jan. 
20, 1861.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts,  and  re* 
markable  poetic  talent.  Dr.  Maclean,  ex-president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  him,  ^  This  truly- 
good  man  ought  to  be  held  in  respect  by  all  who  have 
any  regard  for  simple  and  nnaflfected  piety.  My  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  a  high  one."  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  temperance  hymns  and  two  poems,  one, 
Tf^  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Considered;  the 
other,  on  The  Fugitive -Slave  Law,  He  published  a 
Thanksgwing  Sermonj  and  Dw^ers  and  Duties  of  Mas 
of  Business  (Phila.  1885, 8vo).  See  Wilson,  Pre^  I/ist^ 
A  ImanaCf  1862,  p.  191,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Exekiel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  England,  in  1590.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Benet  College  in  1604,  and 
that  of  M.A.  at  Christ*s  College  in  1608,  becoming  the 
chaplain  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington  at  Hatfield,  Essex. 
After  five  or  six  years.  Sir  Francis  bestowed  upon  him 
the  benefice  of  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministry  for  about  twenty  years,  when  he  was  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity,  though  he  was  allowed  the 
profits  of  bis  living  for  two  years  longer,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  his  aucoessor.     Restless  under  the 
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restninto  npon  his  liberty,  Mr.  Rogen  CMoe  to  America 
in  1688,  where  he  oommeniDed  a  new  eettlement  id  April, 
1639,  and  was  ordained  in  the  following  December.  He 
oontinoed  to  labor  in  this  parish  until  his  death,  Jan.  28, 
1660.  Mr.  Sogers  gare  his  library  to  Harvard  College, 
and  his  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley  for  the 
support  of  the  GospeL  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  190. 

Rogers,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  1741,  and  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  rector  of 
Sprooghton,  near  Ipswich.  He  published  a  Sermon 
(1790, 8vo)  ^— Ftw  Sermmu  (1818.  ISmo) ;  and  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  the  Sermons  of  Rev.  Edward  Eranton 
(1806, 3  Tola.  8vo).  See  Gentlemetn's  Mag,  1886,  i,  6&5 ; 
Allibooe,  Did.  of  Brii,  and  A  mer.  A  utkorSy  n  ▼. 

Rogers,  George  W^.  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  IxNm  in  Holdemess,  N.  H., 
Feb.  2, 1812,  and  was  converted  March,  1880,  joining  the 
Church  in  1832.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  as  local 
preacher  in  1838,  and,  after  preparation,  entered  the  reg- 
ular work  in  1848.  In  1864  he  became  supeniumerary, 
in  1865  effectire,  in  1867  superannuated,  and  died  at  the 
house  of  his  ton  in  Salem  the  next  year.  See  AUnutes 
ofAnmmal  Conferemxt,  1869,  p.  104. ' 

Rogers,  Hester  Ann,  an  eminent  saint  in  the 
early  annals  of  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Macclesfield, 
Engiand,  in  1766.  Her  father,  a  pious  man,  died  when 
she  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  his  peaceful  end  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Methodists;  but  her  in- 
terest in  them  was  aroused  by  bearing  one  of  their 
preachers,  and,  although  her  mother  threatened  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors  in  consequence,  deepened,  until,  on  a 
visit  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  her  native  place  in  her  twentieth 
year,  she  fully  joined  them.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Roc^  and  in  1784  Wesley  promotetl  her  marriage  with 
James  Rogers,  one  of  his  most  effective  preachers,  with 
whocD  she  lived  happily,  occupied  in  all  evangelical  la- 
bors^ until  her  death,  Oct.  10, 1794,  soon  after  tbe  birth  of 
her  fifi  h  child.  She  was  a  model  of  Christian  purity  and 
seal,  filling  the  office  of  female  class-leader,  and  often 
addressing  public  congregations  with  remarkable  pa- 
thos sod  power.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  a  wit- 
ness oi  the  experience  of  perfect  love.  Her  Journal 
has  been  published,  also  her  Ufe,  as  a  part  of  Methodist 
literature.  See  also  Stevens,  Women  of  Methodism,  p. 
98  sq.  ;  Simpson,  Cffclop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  TiMilsh  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Efttsoopal  Church,  was  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  In  July,  1846,  be 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine  Conference;  and  when 
the -conference  was  divided,  August,  1848,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  was  super- 
sDDosted  June  20, 1849,  and  held  that  relation  until  his 
destb,  at  Benton,  Me.,  June  20, 1862.  See  Minutes  of 
Aimuai  Conferences,  1852,  p.  80. 

Rogers,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  bora  about  1500.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  English  fiictory  at  Antwerp,  where  he  re- 
mslned  several  years.  There  he  met  Tyndale  and  Cov- 
odsle,  through  whom  he  was  led  to  renounce  popery. 
He  married  at  Antwerp,  and  became  pastor  of  a  oongre- 
gstion  at  Wittenberg,  which  ofllice  he  retained  until  the 
aoceaaion  of  Edward  VI.  In  1548  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, invited  by  bishop  Ridley,  and  was  presented  with 
tbe  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  both  in  London,  May  10, 1550.  Bishop 
Rifdiry  made  him  a  prebendary  of  St  Pfeurs,  St.  Pan- 
crss,  and  rector  of  Chigwell,  Ang.  24, 1551,  and,  later, 
divinity -reader.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of 
queen  Mary  into  London  (Thursday,  Ang.  8, 1558),  he 
desoaoeed  Romanism  at  St  Pftnrs  Cross,  urging  the 
people  to  cuotinoe  steadfast  in  the  doctrines  taught  in 
king  Edward's  day.  For  this  he  was  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  but  defended  himself  so  ably  that  he 


was  released.  On  Aug.  18  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St  Paul's,  from  which  he 
refused  to  make  his  escape,  though  frequently  urged. 
After  six  months  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  where 
his  confinement  was  aggravated  by  every  species  of 
severity.  In  January,  1555^  he  was  tried  before  Gardi- 
ner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned 
at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4,  which  sentence  he  bore  with  great 
constancy  and  patience.  He  translated  from  Melanc- 
thon,  A  Weighing  and  Considering  of  the  Interim  (Lond. 
1548, 16mo) ;  and  was  compiler  of  the  first  authorized 
English  Bible  prepared  from  Tyndale's  MSS.,  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thomas  Matthew :  The  ByUe,  in  which  is  contained 
the  Olde  and  Newe  Testaments,  etc.,  5y  Thomas  Matthew 
(1537,  ful).  It  was  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
and  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Lambeth,  Bod- 
leian, St  Paul's,  and  other  libraries  During  his  im- 
prisonment, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  examinations, 
and  also  other  papers,  which  were  providentially  prc- 
8er>'ed,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fox's  Martyrologg,  p.  415.  See 
Chester,  L{fe  of  Rogers  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ;  Strype,  Cran^ 
mer;  British  Reformers,  voL  ix ;  also  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
probably  in  1565,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding.  He  was  minister  of  Cbacomb, 
Northamptonshire,  from  1587  to  1620,  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  published  work  is  a  Discourse  on  Christian 
Watchfulness,  etc.  (Lond.  1620,  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  nter,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (3),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Hemming- 
ham  in  1592,  minister  of  Haverhill  in  1603,  and  was  af- 
terwards minister  of  Dcdham,  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1630.  His  works  are :  Sixfg  Memorials  of  a  Godly  Life  : 
— Treatise  of  Ijtre: — Doctrine  of  Faith  (Lond.  2d  ed, 
1627;  6th  ed.  1634, 12mo)  .—Exposition  of  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (ibid.  1650,  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  CyclopaxHa  BiUio' 
graphica,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (4),  a  (Congregational  preacher,  was 
bom  probably  at  Assington,  England,  and  came  with 
his  father  to  New  England  in  1686.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  having  studied  medicine 
and  theology.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ipswich  in 
1656,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  president  of 
Harvard  College,  August,  1688.  He  died  July  2, 1684. 
See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (5),  a  (Congregational  minister,  and 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July  7, 1666,  was  grad- 
uated at  Har>'ard  CoUege  in  1684,  was  ordained  at  Ips- 
wich, Oct.  12, 1692,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1745.  His  works 
are :  Death  the  Wages  of  Sin  (1701):— Eketton  Sermon 
(1 706)  -.^Sermon  on  the  Death  of  J.  Appleton  (1739).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  b.  v.  ;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (6),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1679,  was  educated  at 
New  College  school,  Oxford,  and  in  1698  was  elected 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree in  arts  and  entering  orders,  he  waited  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which  he  secured  in  1706,  but  in  the  meantime 
had  become  vicar  of  Buckland,  Berkshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1710,  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes  in  1712,  afterwards  becoming  lecturer 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St  licon- 
ard's,  Foster  Lane.  In  1716  he  became  rector  of  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire;  prebend  of  Wells  in  1718;  subdean 
of  the  same  in  1721 ;  chaplain  to  George  II,  then  prince 
of  Wales;  and  vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  London, 
October,  1728.  He  died  May  1, 1729.  He  wrote,  The 
VisUde  and  Jnvisibk  Church  of  Christ  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1719, 
8vo);  —  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation  (1727,  8vo): — 
Sermons  (4  vols.  8vo).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
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A  mer,  A  uthortf  8.  v. ;  Ghalmen,  Bioff,  Diet,  8.  r. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cydop,  BibUoff,  b.  v. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Wiveliscombe,  Somersetshire,  England,  June  11, 1815. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and 
settled  in  New  York  city.  He  was  converted  when  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
under  Dr.  Owen,  of  New  York  city,  gradiuited  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1845,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
j-ear  by  the. Presbytery  of  New  York,  After  leaving 
the  seminary,  he  labored  at  May's  Landing  and  Pleasant 
Mills,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  employment  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  until  1850,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Church  of  Round  Prairie,  la.,  over 
which  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1851.  In  1853,  because 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  East,  and  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  in  preaching  and  teaching  in  Attle- 
boro',  Pa. ;  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ;  and  at  Newtown,  Pa.  In  1857  he  received  a 
call  to,  and  was  installed  pastor  of,  the  churches  of  King- 
wood  and  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  la- 
bor till  his  death,  Aug.  20, 1863.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  fine  attainments  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language  and  English  literature.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  naturally  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Preib, 
ffisL  Almanac,  1864,  p.  192.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Lorenzo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Yt, 
March  12, 1804,  and  was  converted  in  1828.  He  enter- 
ed the  ministry  in  1834,  was  superannuated  by  the  Erie 
Conference  in  1854,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
1865.  He  was  greatly  influential  in  winning  men  to 
Christ    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  131. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1598.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and, 
ailer  serving  for  two  years  as  a  domestic  chaplain,  be- 
came Dr.  Barkham*8  assistant  at  Booking,  Essex,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years ;  and  obtaining  the  living  of 
Assington,  Suffolk,  he  continued  there  untilJune  1, 1636, 
when  he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  arrived  Nov.l6.  He 
was  ordained,  Feb.  20, 1638,  pastor  at  Ipswich ;  and  died 
July  3, 1655.  He  published,  A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  Uouse 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  Subject  of  Reformation 
(1043) .     Sec  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  87. 

Rogers,  Nehemiah,  an  English  divine  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  John  Rogers  the 
martyr),  was  born  in  1594.  He  was  minister  of  Dod- 
dinghurst,  Essex,  and  died  in  1660.  He  published.  Ex- 
positions of  the  Parables  (1620-62)  -.^Exposition  of  St. 
Luke  r,  5-11  (1658, 4to),  and  other  works. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (l),  an  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chelsea,  and  entered  Christ  Church  in  1568.  He 
was  A.M.  in  1576 ;  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1581  rector  of  Horinger,  Suffolk,  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1616.  Among  his 
many  works  are.  The  Anatomic  of  the  Minde  (Lond.  1576, 
8vo)  :—Ofthe  End  of  the  World  (ibid.  1577, 4to;  1582, 
1683,  8vo):— 7A«  English  Creede  (ibid.  1579,  foL):— .4 
Golden  Chain  Taken  out  of  the  Rich  Treasure-house  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  (ibid.  1579, 1587, 12mo)  \—Histoi\cal 
Dialogue  touching  Anticfirist  and  Popery,  etc  (ibid.  1589, 
8  vo)  :-rbe8ides  Sermons,  etc  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v.;  Darling,  CycUtp,  BibUog,  s,  v. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  cleig}-man,  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire,  Dec  27, 1660,  and  was  educated 
at  the  free  school  there  In  Lent  term,  1675,  he  entered 
Trinity  Colloge,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hart 
Hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  entered  holy 
orders.  In  July,  1689,  he  became  rector  of  Slapton,  near 
Towcester,  Northamptonshire.  He  died  of  small-pox, 
while  on  a  visit  to  London,  June  8, 1694,  and  was  buried 
at  St  Saviour^  Southwark.    His  writings  were  mostly 


poetical  and  publisked  aoonymoiialy,  and  were  not  at  ail 
beoomtng  his  character  as  a  clerg}'man.  We  mention 
only,  Lux  OeddentaHs,,  or  Providence  Displayed  in  the 
Coronation  of  King  William,  etc  ^Lond.  1689):— r/<e 
Loyal  and  Impartial  Satyrist  (ibid.  1693, 4to) :— .4  Trua 
Protestant  Bridle  (ibid.  1694, 4to)  -.^Commonwealth  Un- 
nuuhed.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (l),an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1689,  became  preacher  of  Essex,  and  died  in  1650. 
He  wrote,  Righteous  Man^s  Evidences  (Ix>nd.  1619, 8vo; 
12th  ed.  ie»7)  I—Roman  Eucharist  (ibid.  1621, 4ro;  1681, 
24mo)  \— Good  News  from  Heaven: — A  Faithful  Friend 
Trve  to  the  Soul  .-^Christian's  Jewel  of  Faith.  See 
Chester,  John  Rogers  (1861),  p.  275 ;  also  Allibone,  Dtef. 
of  Brit,  and  Amor,  AtUhors,  a.  v« ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bi- 
bliog,  s.  V. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (2),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
born  at  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  England,  about  1660. 
He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  be^ 
came  evening  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Crosby  Square, 
London,  and  aftenvards  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  in  Old  Jewry,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1707.  He  died  in  1729.  Among  his  works 
we  notice,  Pratiical  Discourses  (Lond.  1690, 8ro) : — Diih- 
course  amcemkitf  Trouble  of  Mind  and  the  Disease  of 
Melancholy  (ibid.  1691).  See  AUibone,  Dict^  of  B^it, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  'William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22,  1751.  He  entered  the 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1765,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1771.  In  May  following  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1776 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  army  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  1778  to  1781  he  served  as  brigade  chaplain  in  the 
Continental  army.  In  March,  1789,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  and  oratory  in  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  April,  1792,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  latter  institution  in  1790,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale 
College  in  1780,  and  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1786.  From  April,  1803,  to  February,  1805,  he  also  act- 
ed as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  January,  1812,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but 
finally  declined  iL  In  1816  and  1817  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  latter  ^'ears  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment«  He  died  April  7,  1824.  Dr.  Rogers  published 
a  number  of  sermons,  letters,  essays,  etc  Sec  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  145. 

Rogers,  William  Matticks,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Aldemey,  Sept.  10, 
1806.  His  name  was  Samuel  M.  Ellen  Kittle,  which 
was  changed  to  Rogers  after  he  became  a  preacher. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Capt  W.  M.  Rogers, 
at  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Har\*ard  College  in 
1827,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Townsend,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
was  installed,  Aug.  6, 1835,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1851.  He  published 
An  Address  cU  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Hall  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  (1841),  and  a  couple  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  tlie  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  730. 

Roh,  Pjetbb,  a  famoua  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
was  bom  in  1811  at  Aven,  in  the  canton  Valais,  in  Swiit- 
aerland.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  completing  his  philosophical 
and  theological  studiea  at  Fribonrg  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucerne. 
Having  received  holy  orders  in  1840,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  at  Notre  Dame  d'Ay.    He 
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returned  to  Fiibonrg,  where  he  lectured  on  dogmatics; 
and  in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  La- 
oeme,  whkh  he  held  only  for  a  short  time,  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  He  now  went  from  place  to  place 
as  a  missionary  preacher,  finding  everywhere  a  large 
congregation  eager  to  listen  to  his  powerful  oratory.  In 
1856  he  occapied  the  theological  chair  at  Paderbom  and 
Maiia-Laach,  and  in  1860  he  represented  the  bishop  of 
Pkdezbom  at  the  provincial  conncil  at  Cologne.  In  1866 
be  again  leanmed  preaching,  and  in  1869  he  accom- 
pamed  the  bishop  of  Paderbom  to  the  Vatican  council  at 
Rooae.  He  died  May  17, 1872.  He  wrote.  Die  Grtrnd- 
irrthSmer  unserer  Zeit  (Fribourg,  1865):  —  Das  aUe 
Lied:  der  ZtDtdsheUigt  dit  MUtd  (ibid.  1869,  etc).  See 
BegoidntTger  ConverwUumS'LexihoHy  a.  v. ;  Literaritcher 
Hcmdweiser,  1872,  p.  212.     (B.P.) 

Rohan,  Annand  de,  called  the  Cardinal  de  Sou- 
6u«,  grand-nephew  of  Gaston,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Dec  1, 
17 17.  In  1736  he  became  abb^  of  St.  Epore,  and  in  1787 
abbe  of  Ijore  and  Marback.  March  21, 1739,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  in  1741 
he  was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Cardinal  Rohan  procured  his  ap- 
pointment as  his  own  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop 
of  PtoIemaisL  Benedict  XIY  created  him  cardinal  April 
10, 1747,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Cardinal  de  Soubise, 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  grand-uncle;  but  he 
never  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  cardinal's  hat.  At 
the  death  of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
see  of  Stzasbnrg  and  in  the  office  of  grand  almoner.  He 
died  at  Saveme  June  28, 1756.  This  prelate  was  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  his  chari^,  zeal,  and  sweet  and  simple 
manner. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Annand  -  Oaston  -  MaarimiHen  de, 
Cardinal,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  26,  1674  In  1690 
he  was  canon  of  Strasburg,  and  in  1701  was  chosen  co- 
adjutor of  the  prince-bishop  Egon  of  Furstenberg,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Tiberias  in  partibus.  Af&r  the 
death  of  his  superior  he  was  tittdaiy  of  the  diocese,  in 
1712  became  cardinal,  and  grand  almoner  in  1713.  He 
hekl  several  rich  abbeys,  and,  without  any  literary  quali- 
fications whatever,  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Sorbonne.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  birth,  fortune,  and  high  office,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  the  Church 
of  France  which  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Loots  XIY;  and  his  connection  with  father Tellier, con- 
fessor to  the  king,  and  with  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  bish- 
op of  Meaux,  made  him  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Molinist 
party.  In  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1713  he  used 
all  poasible  means  to  gain  their  acceptance  of  the  papal 
bull  UfOffefdUUf  and  gained  his  cause  during  the  next 
year.  During  the  regency  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  among  the  bishops,  and  per- 
suaded forty  to  sign  an  accommodation,  which  ended 
their  quarrel^L  His  library  was  one  of  the  greatest  in 
France,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  abbe 
Olira.  Cardinal  Rohan  died  at  Paris  July  19,  1749. 
The  only  work  of  any  account  which  he  left  is  Rituale 
A  ryenimaue  (Strssbnrg,  1742>  See  Gallia  ChritUana. 
— ^Hoefer,  New.  Biog,  Ginircde,  s.  r. 

Rohan,  Annand  Jnles  de,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
was  bora  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1695.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  chapter  of  Strai^rg,  received  in  1716  the  ab- 
bey of  Gani,  and  in  1730  that  of  Gorze.  As  the  con- 
clavist of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  assisted  in  the  election  of 
Innoeent  XIH,  and  w»  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
RhcinoM  (ICay  22, 1722).  He  was  very  active  in  favor 
of  the  bull  Umgadtus.  After  consecrating  Louis  XV, 
he  took  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
peer,  and  gradually  gave  over  the  care  of  his  diocese  to 
vieara  mider  the  title  of  bishops  en  partibus.  He  died 
at  SsTeme  Aug.  28, 1762.  He  published  Breeiarium 
Bemaue  (CharleviUe,  1759).~Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhU- 
ralt^9.Tm 

Rohan,  Ferdinand-Iffaxlmilien-Meriadeo, 

IX.-E 


Prince  o/'(fUem«n^,  brother  of  Louis,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Nov.  7, 1788.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  prior 
of  the  faculty-  of  theology,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  grand  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Strasburg  and  abb^  of  Mouxon,when  in  1759  Louis  XV 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux.  In  1781  he 
was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  1790  was 
made  regent  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  took  the 
civil  oath.  He  returned  to  Cambrai  in  1791,  where  he 
remained  until  1801,  when  he  resigned  the  archbishop- 
ric and  became  grand  almoner  to  the  empress  Jose- 
phine. He  died  at  Paris  Oct  80, 1818.~Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  ZaOoiB-Ran^-Edonard,  Prince  ofGue- 
meni,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  25, 1734. 
His  education  was  carried  on  at  the  College  of  Plessis  and 
the  Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire.  In  1760  he  was  elect- 
ed coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Canopus  in  partibus,  in  which  po- 
sition he  showed  more  love  for  pleasure  than  «eal  in  re- 
ligious exercises.  Made  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1761,  he  was  in  1772  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
by  his  extravagant  mode  of  life  and  interference  in 
political  affiurs  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  at  her  request  was  recalled  to  France  in 
1774.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  grand  almo- 
ner, in  1778  was  made  cardinal,  and  later  master  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  bishop  of  Strasburg.  In  addition  to  these 
honors,  he  held  several  rich  abbeys,  but  his  large  fortune 
was  not  in  any  way  adequate  to  his  scandalous  luxury. 
In  1785  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  afbir  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  which  so  gravely  compromised  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  friends  of  Rohan  were  indignant  at  the 
govemment,  the  clergy  protested  agunst  his  imprison- 
ment, and  at  his  trial  he  was  finally  acquitted,  without 
even  an  expression  of  blame  for  his  evident  misconduct. 
But  he  could  not  recover  from  the  disgrace  of  his  dis- 
missal from  court,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  of  Stras- 
burg, where  be  lived  in  comparative  quiet  for  a  few 
years.  In  1789  he  was  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Hagenau 
to  the  States-general,  but,  being  accused  of  disloyal  <x)n- 
duct,  Designed  his  seat.  In  order  to  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  government,  be  retired  to  a  part 
of  his  diocese  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  finally,  in  1801,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordat,  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Strasburg  entirely.  He  died  at  Etteuheim,  Feb.  17, 
1803.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  manners.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  fine  mind  and  great  amiability,  but  he 
possessed  no  judgment,  put  no  check  upon  his  passions 
or  conduct,  and  was  weak  and  easily  led  by  favorites. 
See  Memoire  de  VAhbi  Georgel;  Levis,  Souvenirs. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Roh^'gah  (Heb.  iJoA^oA',  mn^,  also  written  njnn, 
clamor  {  SepL'Pooyd  v.r.  Oitpaoya),  the  second  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asber  (1  Chron. 
vii,  34),  and  fifth  in  descent  from  that  patriarch.  B.C. 
perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Rohini,  in  Hind^l  mythology,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Daksha,  said  to  be  the  favorite 
wife  of  Chandra  (or  the  Moon,  which  in  Sanscrit,  as  in 
German,  is  masculine).  She  is  the  bright  star  of  the 
Bull's  eye,  called  in  Arabic  Aldebaran  (or  Al  Dabar&n). 
Other  stars  regarded  as  the  sisters  of  Rohini  are  also 
numbered  among  the  wives  of  Chandra. 

R6hr,  JoiiANN  Friedrich,  a  prominent  rationalist, 
was  bom  July  80, 1777,  at  Rossbach,  on  the  Saale,  of  hum- 
ble parents,  and  early  displayed  mental  qualities  which 
induced  his  friends  to  provide  him  with  opportunities  for 
study.  He  was  thus  .enabled  to  enter  Leipsic  Universi- 
ty as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  PUtner  and  Keil,  and  employed  bis  mind 
in  the  examination  of  Kant's  philosophy.  Reinhard 
examined  him  for  ministerial  license,  and  recommended 
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him  AS  aBsistant  preacher  to  the  Univenity  Church. 
Transferred  in  1802  to  Pforta,  he  engaged  in  the  stady 
of  modem  languages,  particularly  English,  and  publish- 
ed a  tabular  view  of  English  pronunciation  (1808).  Un- 
pleasant relations  with  his  colleagues  led  to  his  removal 
in  the  following  year  (1804).  He  next  became  pastor 
at  Ostrau,  near  Zeitz,  and  remained  in  that  station  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was 
called  to  be  chief  minister  at  Weimar;  and  to  that 
position  the  government  added  the  dignities  of  court 
preacher,  ecclesiastical  councillor,  and  general  superin- 
tendent for  the  principality  of  Weimar,  his  duties,  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  his  relation  to  his  par- 
ish, including  general  visitations,  examinations,  inspec- 
tion of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  and  the  filling  of  ap- 
pointments. He  held  these  portions  from  1820  to  184i8, 
when  he  died. 

Bohr's  historical  significance  grows  out  of  the  energy 
with  which  he  asserted  the  theobgical  position  of  vul- 
gar rationalism.  His  views  were  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented in  a  connected  scheme  in  Brie/e  fiber  den  Batio- 
nalismuSf  etc.  (Zeitz,  1818),  whose  train  of  ideas  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Religious  truth  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  revelation  or  from  reason,  the  latter  term 
denoting  the  natural,  not  cultured,  judgment  of  the 
mind.  If  such  truth  is  grounded  on  reason,  the  system 
of  rationalism  or  natuxalism  will  result,  which  is  the 
only  tenable  system.  This  rationalism  rejects  all  relig- 
ious teachings  which  have  not  universal  authority  and 
a  strict  adaptation  to  moral  ends;  for  the  ultimate  end 
of  religion  is  a  pure  morality.  There  is  in  Christianity 
a  theology  or  doctrine  respecting  God,  and  an  anthro- 
pology or  doctrine  respecting  man  in  his  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  and  also  in  his  sensuality  and  consequent 
depravity ;  but  it  does  not  properly  include  a  Christol- 
ogy,  since  opinions  respecting  the  first  expounder  of  a 
universal  religion  can  form  no  part  of  that  religion. 
Stripped  of  all  additions  to  his  personality  made  by  the 
evangelists,  Christ  is  simply  a  man,  though  the  greatest, 
and  even  a  unique,  man.  A  subsequent  work,  entitled 
Grund-  und  Glaubenuaize  d.  evang.-proU  Kirche  (1882), 
was  intended  to  unite  the  Church  for  its  protection 
against  its  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  more  against  its 
pietistic,  adversaries,  and  to  that  end  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  theological  faculties  for  their  approval  The  ef- 
fort failed,  however,  even  Bohr's  fellow-rationalists  re- 
fusing to  endorse  his  purpose.  In  the  second  and  third 
editions  (1834, 1844),  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  essen- 
tial teachings  of  the  Gospel  in  specifically  Christian  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  true  God,  who  is  proclaimed  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  who  de- 
serves our  profound  veneration  because  of  his  perfec- 
tions. This  veneration  can  be  truly  rendered  only  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  siocerel3r  virtuous  character  and  life, 
and  for  this  work  we  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  Divine 
SpiriL  As  God's  children,  we  may  confidently  look  for 
his  help  in  earthly  troubles,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness  and  unworthiness  we  may  look  for  grace 
and  mercy  through  Christ;  while  in  death  we  may  be 
assured  of  undying  continuance  and  a  better,  retributive 
Ufe. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  throughout  his  oflSdal  life 
Rohr  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  orthodox 
theologians  of  his  time,  e.  g.  Reinhard,  Harms,  Hahn, 
Hengstcnberg,  Sartorius,  etc.,  whom  he  accused  of  lit- 
eralism, want  of  progressiveness,  and  similar  offences. 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  aims  of 
such  spirits  as  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  etc,  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  higher  development  within  the  limits  of 
Protestant  freedom ;  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  inca- 
pacity, he  blundered  into  a  dispute  with  Hase  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  appearance  of  the  Huttenu  Bedivivut  writ- 
ten by  the  latter,  which  Hase  ended  by  clearly  demon- 
strating that  the  "  rationalism  of  sound  reason"  is  utter^ 
ly  unscientific  and  has  no  regard  for  the  facts  of  hbtory. 
His  peculiar  views  and  temperji  are  reflected  also  in  his 
sermons.    The  mond  element  predominates,  of  course, 


and  the  supernAtnral  is  redooed  to  natural  proportions. 
His  Chrittoloffuche  Predis/Un  (Weimar,  1881,  1837) 
are  not  Christdogical  in  character,  exhibiting  Jesus 
simply  as  "the  pattern  and  example  of  true  culture," 
etc  His  casual  sermons,  however,  sometimes  present 
all  the  characteristics  of  truly  religious  discourse.  His 
published  homiletical  works  are  very  numerous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  no- 
tice the  Krituche  Predtger^BibliatAek,  which  under  va- 
rious names  he  edited  from  1810  to  1848 :— PoZas^tiia 
tur  Zeii  Jetu  (Zeitz,  1816;  8th  ed.  1845 ) : ^ Zri(lAer*« 
Leben  v.  Wirken  (ibid.  1817;  2d  ed.  1828 ) :— />ie  ^to 
Sache  d,  Protettantisnuu  (Leips.  1^2),  and  others.— 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  vols,  xiii  and  xx,  s.  v. 

Rohumon,  the  great  serpent,  an  idol  of  the  Carib- 
beans. 

Rolmufl  CPof^oc),  a  Jew  who  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  Babylon  with  Zerubbaber(l  Esdr.  v,  8);  evi- 
dently the  Rbiicm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  2; 
Neh.  vii,  7). 

Rok,  or  Roc,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  im- 
mense bird,  so  large  that  it  bore  elephants  to  its  young 
in  the  nest.  An  egg  of  this  monster  once  fell  from  its 
nest  on  the  Albordshi,  and  with  its  fluid  overflowed 
thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  Legends  resembling  this 
fable  are  met  with  everjrwhere;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  said  to  make  use 
of  very  powerful  bows,  each  formed  of  two  claws  of  some 
gigantic  bird,  which  are  often  found  in  the  ice.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that  not  everything  said  with 
regard  to  the  rok  is  fable  There  have  been  mammalia 
and  amphibia  whose  size  far  exceeded  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar animals  of  our  sera;  and  there  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  birds  which  could  as  readily  bear  away  a 
camel  as  the  condor  can  a  young  llaina.— Yollmer,  Wor^ 
terb,  d,  Mytkol,  s.  v. 

Roland,  in  Prankish  legends,  was  a  celebrated  hero 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  Ue 
was  of  enormous  size,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  puU 
up  the  tallest  pine  by  the  roots,  and  use  it  as  a  walkings 
stick  and  club.  His  sword  split  a  block  of  marble  with- 
out injuring  its  edge  The  numerous  Roland  columns 
found  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  honor  of  this  hero ;  but 
they  are  probably  of  much  later  origin,  and  served  to 
designate  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  in 
the  emperor's  name,  so  that  they  were  in  some  sense  his 
representatives. — ^Vollmer,  WOrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  r. 

Roldan,  LniBa,  daughter  of  the  following,  was 
bom  in  1654,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist.  She 
assisted  her  father  in  many  of  his  works,  was  pensioned 
by  Philip  IV,  and  confided  with  much  of  the  work  upon 
the  EscuriaL  Her  principal  productions  are  the  statues 
of  Mattar  DoloroiOf  John  the  Evangditty  and  SU  Thomae* 
She  died  at  Madrid  in  December,  1704. 

Roldan,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  bom  In 
1624  at  Seville  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Roldan  executed 
a  great  number  of  works  in  Madrid  and  at  Seville,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  Christ  on  the  Crou,   He  died  in  1700. 

Rolf,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  Denmark,  who  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
surname  KraH  by  the  following  occurrence.  A  poor 
youth  named  Voeggur  went  to  the  palace  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  king,  until  asked  why  he  gaxed  so  long, 
when  he  responded  that  he  had  heard  that  Rolf  was  the 
greatest  man  in  Northland,  but  that  he  found  the  throne 
occupied  by  a  Kraki  (diminutive  wight).  Rolf  re- 
sponded, "  Thou  bast  given  me  a  name,  now  give  me  a 
present"  (which  always  accompanied  the  bestowal  of  a 
name).  Voeggur  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 
"  Then,"  said  Rolf,  **  I,  who  have  possessions,  will  give 
a  present,"  and  he  handed  over  a  ring  of  gold,  on  re- 
ceiving which  Voeggur  joyfully  exclaimed,  <*Lord,  I  will 
avenge  thee  should  any  coitie  near  to  thee  in  malioe  I** 
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The  kia^a  reply  lo  thii— "  Tocggnr  ii  pkued  irith 

tiule  DuUer" — beoimfl  prDTeibuU.  Tbe  ansiea  of  Bolf 
Knki  were  eelebnted,  eapcdally  the  twelve  Beiwrken 
(Keardiiig  to  othen,€lerei],  himielf  being  tbs  tweUlh), 
wbom  be  once  lent  to  uaiat  hi>  ftepTalheT  Adilt,  king 
of  Sweden,  igaintt  Ali,  king  or  Norwej.  Attei  gaining 
ibe  TietofTT,  Adili  refined  to  giie  Ihe  pronibed  rei 
to  either  the  Benerken  or  king  Rolf.  The  letter. 
aMnpanied  by  the  Berteiken,  accordingly  viiited  the 
cmirt  of  Adila  and  reminded  him  of  hia  pledge.  Adila 
iorited  tbe  guests  u>  a  friendly  buiqiiec  ia  the  larKeat 
ball  of  hia  palace,  in  the  centra  of  which  he  earned  an 
immeiue  Gre  to  be  buitt,  and  (ben  reminded  Rolf  and 
ihe  Berxerken  that  they  had  rowed  nevet  lo  flee  fiDm 
either  Are  or  water.  The  fire  eventually  seized  Holfa 
cltMliiiig,  on  whicb  be  rose,  threw  his  shield  into  the 
fliokea,  and  paased  through  them  with  his  eompanions, 
while  he  exclaimed,  "  He,  surel}',  does  not  dread  the 
fin  who  i-olunlaiily  mshes  into  it!"  He  then  seized 
tbe  serrants  who  had  kindled  the  fire  and  threw  Ihem 
iota  it,  and  emphatically  demanded  his  pay.  He  ob- 
tuoed  Ihe  ring  Sviigrii  and  a  mighty  horn  filled  with 
gold,  and  departed^  but  Adils  rapidly  aasembled  hia 
warriors  and  lullowed  in  pursuit  To  distract  bis  pur 
Buers,  Rolf,  having  reached  the  heath  of  Fyriswall,  seat 
tered  pieces  (^  gold  over  the  ground,  and  so  actualt; 
delayed  the  pursuit;  and  when  Adils  approached  him. 
be  threw  down  the  coitly  ring  also.  Adils  dismounted 
from  his  horK  to  get  ihe  ring,  and  at  this  moment  Rolf 
inflicted  on  the  rear  of  tiis  person  a  shameful  wound,  as 
he  cried,  "t  have  bent  like  a  hog  the  richest  man  in 
Sweden."  He  then  picked  up  the  ring  himself,  and 
while  the  king's  wound  was  bound  up  by  bis  followers, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ships  with  his  treasure  and  hiq 
mother,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  From  this  incident 
gold  was  called  Fyriswall  seed,  or  Kraki'a  seed.— Voll- 
mer,  Wdrltrb.  d.  itylkoL  a.  v. 

Rolln,  Jkak,  Canl>iiaf,wastwmin  1108.  At  twen- 
ty-two he  was  canon  and  arclideBCon.  In  IlSl  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Chalons,  which  see  he  exchanged  in 
1496  for  that  of  Aulun.  He  obtained  the  purple  in 
1M9,  and  continued  to  add  lo  the  number  of  hia  bene- 
fices and  lived  in  luxury.  He  gaiued  possession  by 
frandident  mans  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Hartin  at  Auton 
in  1451,  bnilt  the  cathedral  in  that  place  and  alio  the 
one  at  Chalons,  both  of  which  he  enriched  with  works 
of  an.  He  was  confessor  lo  the  daaphin,  afterwards 
LmisXI.  He  died  at  Aunerre  July  1, 1483.  See  Fer- 
ry, Hitt.  dt  CAuIrnu.— Hoefer,  Xo«c.  Biog.  GtnJrale,  e.  v. 
Boll  (rT^»,  migiOak' ;  Sept.  nf  aXi'c :  but  in  Ezra 
Ti,  1,  the  ChahL  ICp,  fphdr,  a  book,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered: in  Isa.  riii,  i,  'jl'^^S,  giUagSa,  a  lablil,  once  of  a 
mitror,  iii,  23).  A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted  of  a 
single  king  strip  of  paper  or  parchment,  which  was  usu- 
ally kept  rolled  up  on  a  slick,  and  waa  unrolled  when  a 
person  wished  to  read  it.  See  Book.  Hence  arose  the 
term  mrgillaii,  from  galdl,  "  lo  roll,"  strictly  answering 
to  tbe  Latin  ro(Mnifii,  whence  comes  our  coirinie;  hence 
also  tbe  eipresmons,  "to  spread"  and  "roll  together" 
fio  Heb.  iS-IB  [i  Kings  lii,  14]  and  Vbj  [Isa.  xixiv, 
■4]!iDGr.d™irTuir«i*'and)rr,;TO(i*[Lukeiv,17,M]), 
inleal  of  "  to  open"  and  "  lo  shut"  a  book.  Tbe  full 
cxpresoon  for  a  book  was  "a  roll  of  writing,"  or  "a  roll 
of  a  book"  (Jer.  xiKvi,  !;  Psa.  Jil,  7;  Eiek.  ii,  H),  but 
oecanoiially  "roll"  aUnds  by  itself  (Zech.r,  1,  2;  Ezra 
Ti,  3),  The  afakit  at  the  Sept.  originally  raferred  to 
tbe  Dinamenlal  knob  (tbe  wnbiliait  of  the  Latins)  at 
tbe  top  of  the  stick  or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll 
was  Koond.  The  use  of  the  term  mrgUiah  implies,  of 
coarse,  the  existence  of  a  soft  and  pliant  material:  what 
this  material  was  in  the  Old-Test,  period  we  are  not  in- 
fomed ;  but,  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  destruction 
(Jet.  ixxvi,  2B),  we  infer  tbat  it  was  parchment,  The 
nil  was  nsoally  written  on  one  side  only  (Misbna,£'niiv 
10,  }  3),  and  betKC  the  particular  DoUc*  of  one  that  was 


"written  within  and  without"  (Exek.L10).  The  writ- 
ing was  arranged  in  colmnns,  resetnUng  a  door  in 
shape,  and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrewkme  (D*!:^^^, 
{eoKi),  Jost  as  "column,"  from  its  resemb\ice  to  a  rv- 
lunna,  or  pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term 
tatgOiak  does  not  occur  befora  the  7th  century  RC.,  be- 
ing first  used  by  Jeremiah  (Hilzig,  inJer,xxxri,Z); 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
malerials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that  period 
(Ewald,  Gftci.  i,  71,  note,-  Gesenius,  Thnaar.  p.  289). 
This  is  to  aaanme,  perhaps  too  confidently,  a  late  date 
for  the  compoution  of  Fsa.  xl,  and  lo  ignore  the  collat- 
eral eridence  arising  out  of  the  expression  "roll  to- 
gether" uied  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv,  4],  and  also  out  of  the 
probable  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  in  Fsa.  zl,  7,  "  the 
roll  of  the  book,"  a  copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the 
ude  of  Ihe  arii  (Deut.  xxxi,  S6>~Smith.  The  book 
of  Esther  is  specially  designated  by  the  Hebrew  term 
M^ffl^lah.     See  Megillotu, 

Roll-monldlng.  This  term  has  been  popularly, 
but  very  incorrectly,  giren  to  a  moulding  much  used  in 
Decorated  and  late  Early  English  work,  especially  in 
strings  and  dripstones.  Its  rsrieties  are  numerous,  and 
though  some  of  them  bear  resemblance  lo  a  roll  of 
parohment,  others  are  very  dilTerent.  Some  of  these 
varieties,  in  which  the  square  fillet  is  more  decidedly 
marked,  have  been  called  the  "roll  and  fillet  moulding." 
It  ii  sometimes  called  the  tcroll-nuiiildiaff,  from  its  re- 
semblance lo  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parohment  with  the 
edge  overlapping.  The  riame  of  roll-moulding  is  ofUn 
applied  lo  tbe  common  round,  or  boaltlL— Parker,  Gloi. 
rorp  nf  Arthiltrimf,  t.\. 


I 
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Roll  and  Fillet.  Btrlng,  Dorchester,  Oxfordeblre 
HoIl«,  JoHAHX  Heimrich  a  Geman  composer  of 
churoh  music,  was  bom  at  (juedUnburg  in  171li.  He 
was  Ihe  successor  of  hia  father  as  director  of  music  at 
Magdeburg  in  1752.  He  died  in  1T85.  Among  his 
principal  works  aro  the  oratorios  Death  of  AM  and 
Abraham  on  i[ou<a  iloriah. 

Roller  (lilzek.  xxi,  £1),  chUtal,  Vmn,  a  iandagr, 
so  called  from  being  vn-appcd  around  a  broken  limb  to 
keep  the  fractured  parts  in  place  till  healed.  So  Hoeen- 
mUller  explains  the  figure  {Sduilia,  ad  loc).  Tbe  roller, 
in  surgery,  is  a  long  fillet  or  strip  of  muslin  or  other 
webbing  rolled  upon  itself  in  a  cylindrical  form,  em- 
ployed to  give  mechanical  support  in  many  of  the  dls- 
easea  and  injuries  to  wbich  the  human  body  is  liable. 
In  the  case  of  a  broken  arm,  the  surgeon  brings  the 
fragments  of  the  bone  together  in  normal  position,  and 
next  pUces  the  limb  in  splints  or  stays  lined  with  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  other  soil  material,  to  protect  the  Hesh 
against  unequal  pressure,  and  theti  secures  the  whole 
by  firmly  winding  the  roller  round  and  round  Ihe  limb 
over  the  stays,  so  as  to  maintain  tbe  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  in  coaptation  until  the  process  of  oasiflc  rounion  is 
completed.  The  familiar  manner  of  this  incidenul  ref- 
erence shows  tbat  the  praorice  of  the  present  enlight- 
ened surgery  waa  known  to  the  profession  in  Ihe  days 
(rf'  Ezekiel  The  name  used  to  designate  this  bandage 
not  only  implies  the  form  giving  tbe  greatest  facility  to 
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its  ready  appUcatloD,  tmt  is  the  rery  word  which  scien- 
tific works  of  the  present  day  employ  to  express  the  same 
thing.  The  object  of  this  revelation,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  not  to  impart  information  respecting  the  special  con- 
trivances of  the  healing  art,  but  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  great  prospective  fact  that  the  predict- 
ed disability  of  Pharaoh  would  be  permanent,  as  one  of 
the  essentials  to  restorative  treatment  would  be  wanting. 

Rollin,  Chari£S,  a  French  historian,  who  formerly 
enjoyed,  if  he  did  not  merit,  an  extensive  popularity, 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  80, 
1661.  He  studied  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  where,  in 
1683,  he  became  assutant  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  four  years  later  obtained  the  chair  for  himself.  In 
1688  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  the  Col- 
lege Royal  de  France,  aod  for  some  ten  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  zeal 
and  success.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  dignity  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
and  signalized  his  brief  tenure  of  office  by  many  useful 
reforms,  both  in  regard  to  discipline  and  study,  and  by 
his  warm  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  university. 
His  efforts  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  then  falling 
back  into  neglect,  were  particularly  creditable  to  him, 
although  his  career  as  rector  constitutes  perhaps  his 
best  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  and  has  certain- 
ly left  a  more  permanent  impression  than  his  writ- 
ings, for  its  influence  is  perceptible  even  to  the  present 
day.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  College  of  Beauvais;  but  was  removed  from 
this  situation  in  1712  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  Rollin  was  a  strenuous  Jansenist.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learn- 
ed study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition  of  Quintilian 
(Paris,  1715, 2  vols.).  In  1720  he  was  re-elected  rector  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Traitd 
det  ^/udietf,  which  M.  Villemain  has  pronounced  '^a  mon- 
ument of  good  sense  and  toste,^  and  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  his  best  literary  performance,  for  his  Histoire 
Atictenne  (ibid.  1730-4)8, 12  vols.),  though  long  prodig- 
iously popular,  and  translated  into  several  languages 
(the  English  among  others),  is  feeble  in  its  philosophy, 
jejune  in  its  criticism,  and  oiten  inaccurate  in  its  narra- 
tive. Nevertheless,  to  multitudes  both  in  thb  country 
and  in  France  it  has  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  Frederick  the  Great,  then  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia,  among  other  princely  notabil- 
ities, wrote  to  compliment  the  author,  and  opened  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1788  Rollin  published  his 
Histoire  Romame  (ibid.  9  vols.),  a  much  inferior  work, 
now  almost  forgotten.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1741.— CAam- 
hers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Rolling -thing,  ^A^li^a^a/',  Job  xvii,  13;  ren- 
dered  by  the  A.  V.  "  wheel"  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13.  Gese- 
nius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.)  prefers  chaff,  ttuhble,  in  both  pas- 
sages. The  same  word  is  used  for  wheel  (q.  v.)  in  Isa.  v, 
28 ;  £zek.  x,  2,  6 ;  xxiii,  24  ^  and  for  whirlwind  (q.  v.) 
Psa.  bcxvii,  19  ("heaven");  Ezek.  x,  18  ("wheel"). 
There  is,  however,  a  ^cild  artichoke  (Arab,  akkub')  in 
Palestine  which  the  Arabs  chew  with  relish,  and  which 
in  growing  throws  out  branches  of  equal  size  and  length 
in  all  directions,  forming  a  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  autuom  this  becomes  dry  and  light, 
breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and  flies  before  the  wind. 
Thousands  of  them  leap  and  roll  over  the  plain,  and 
often  disturb  travellers  and  their  horses.  Thui  plant  is 
thought  by  Thomson  to  correspond  better  with  the  gal' 
gaV  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalmist  than  anything  before 
suggested  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  357  sq.).  Some  (Smith, 
Bible  Plants  [Lond.  1877])  have  held  the  galgal'  to  be 
the  so-called  "Jericho  rose*'  {Anastaiica  HierichufUi- 
fia),  a  small,  ligneous,  cruciform  plant,  which  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  reviving  and  expanding  when  placed 
in  water.  In  the  summer  it  dries  up  into  a  ball,  which 
might  readily  roll  before  the  wind,  except  that  it  is  held 
fast  to  the  earth  by  its  strong  tap-root. 


Rollook,  RoBEBT,  first  principal  of  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  15&5  in  the  vicinity  of  Sterling, 
Scotland.  From  the  school  at  Sterling  he  went  to  the 
University  of  St,  Andrew's,  and  became  a  student  of  St. 
Salvator's  College.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  and  began  to 
read  lectures  in  his  own  college.  He  left  St  Andrew's 
in  1583,  having  been  chosen  in  1682  to  be  the  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  new  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1593  he  with  others  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  with  the  popish  lordis.  In  1595  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  vbitors  of  the  colleges,  and  in  1597 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Ho 
died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1598.  His  only  English 
work  is,  Certain  Sermons  on  Several  Places  of  St.  PauTs 
Epistles  (Edinb.  1597,  8vo).  The  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  Latin — commentaries  on  Daniel,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
Psalms,  and  on  most  of  the  epistles.  He  also  published 
Prolegomena  in  Primum  Librum  Quaa,  The,  Bexm:-^ 
Tractatus  de  Vocations  Efficaci  (Edinb.  1597)  :>-Qimb«- 
tiones  et  Responsiones  Aliqw^  de  Fcsdere  Dei,  etc  (ibid. 
1 596, 8  vo)  -.^Tractatus  Brevis  de  Providentia  Dei  .-—and 
Tractatus  de  Exconumtmcatione  (Lond.  1604;  Geneva, 
1602, 8vo).  See  Adam  [Melchior],  Life  of  Bollock  (sup- 
plement to  Encgclop,  Brit,') ;  Spottiswood,  Hist,  Book, 
vi ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Roma,  the  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
as  such  called  Dea  Roma.  She  was  represented  clad  in 
a  long  robe,  and  with 
a  helmet,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  figures 
of  the  Greek  Athena. 
She  was  in  reality  the 
genius  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  such  from 
early  times,  though 
no  temple  was  erect- 
ed to  her  till  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After 
this  their  number  in- 
creased throughout  the  empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Romaic  (or  Modern  Greek)  Veraion.  Romaic, 
or  Modem  Greek,  is  the  vernacular  language  of  about 
2,000,000  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  dispersed 
throughout  the  Turkbh  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  In  this  vernacu- 
lar several  versions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  The  earliest 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  inspired  text,  and  was  executed  by  Maximus  Calliergi 
(or  Colliopoli,  as  he  is  sometimes  caUed),  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Haga,  the  ambassador  of  the  then  United  Prov- 
inces of  O>nstantinople.  This  translation,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek 
original  text,  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces,  one  by  the 
translator,  and  the  other  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  This  edition,  which  had  the  title 
'H  Katv?)  Aia^riKTi  rou  Kvpiov  tifi&v  'lifoov  XpLtrrov, 
^lyXwTToc*  e  V  j  avmrpoirdnnoQ  rori  dttov  trpiarorv- 
•Kov  Kai  t}  aTopaXkaKTiOQ  t$  ixiivov  cf'c  d^rX^v  dia- 
XiKTOv  did.  Tov  fAaKopirov  Kvpiov  Ma^ifiov  KoXXtov- 
TToXirov  yivonkvfi  fUToi^amQ  ufia  irvTw^oav.  '£rtc 
XHH^^Zinill,  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  170S 
in  London  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  another  edition  was  issued  by  the 
same  society  in  1705.  A  reprint  of  this  version,  in  12mo, 
was  published  at  Halle,  in  1710,  at  the  expense  of  So- 
phia Louisa,  queen  of  Prassia,  under  the  title,  'H  Katvi) 
Zktod^jciy  TOV  Kvpiov  Kai  S«ar^poc  4/i<tfV  'If/urot;  Xpw 
TOVt  rovr'  «(rw  to  ^ttov  dpxiTvirop  Kai  i)  avrov  fitrd- 
^paaig  ei'c  Koiy^v  iiaXuerov,  Mcrd  vauni^  iirifukiias 
otop^itt^kpTa,  Kai  vhimtti  jUTaTvtro^kvTa  iv^Xka  r^c 
^S^ioviaQ,  iv  rtf  Tviroypa^iitft  'Op^avoTpo^tiov.  'Era 
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ard  r^c  ivnapKov  Oigovofiiac  tov  Kvpiov  Koi  Swr^- 
poQ  fiiiitv  'lif<rov  XputTov  a.  ^/,  i.    From  this  edition 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  on  im- 
preaaioD,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Uafco,  in  1808,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  in 
puallel  oolumns.    As  this  edition  was  very  favorably 
received,  another  was  published  in  1812,    A  strict  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  text  being  deemed  necessary, 
the  archimandrite  Hilarion  (subsequently  archbishop  of 
Teraovo),  with  two  aasistants,  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, in  1819,  to  execute  a  new  version  of  the  entire  Script- 
area.     In  1827  Hilarion's  version  of  the  New  Test,  was 
completed,  and  was  printed  at  the  national  printing- 
office  in  the  patriarchate,  under  the  eye  of  the  Greek 
Church.     This  verrion,  although  faithful  and  accurate 
ss  a  translation,  is  considered  rather  stiff.    About  the 
asme  tinoe,  Hilarion  completed  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Test,  from  the  Sept,  which,  in  1829,  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to  circulate 
a  version  prepared  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  rather 
thsn  a  mere  translation  of  a  translation.    The  Bev.  H. 
D.  Leevea  was  therefore  appointed  to  reside  in  Corfu, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  natives,  he  commenced  a 
transLation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Modem  Greek. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes  (an  agent  of 
the  London  M^saonaxy  Society),  he  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Profs.  Bambas  and  Tipaldo,  to  which,  for  a 
short  period,  were  added  those  of  Prof.  Joannidea.    In 
the  fifty -first  report  (1855)  Mr.  Lowndes  wrote  thus: 
"The  firet  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  1840.    Select  parts  had  been  published  previ- 
onaiy,  as  the  work  advanced.    The  New  Test,  followed, 
and  was  printed  at  Athens  in  1844.    It  was  not  long 
before  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  whole  should 
be  submitted  to  a  general  mrision,  with  the  view  of 
having  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  printed  in  one  uniform 
volnme;  and  Mr.  Leeves,  Prof.  Bambas,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
oolaides,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  undertook  to  do  it. 
In  1845  Mr.  Leeves  was  removed  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  in  that  year  I  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    In  1846 1  went  to 
Athens  to  carry  on  the  work  of  revision  that  had  been 
just  commenced,  and  between  that  year  and  1850^  at 
different  times.  Prof.  Bambas,  Mr.  Nioolaides,  and  my- 
self went  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. 
Editions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  printed  again  in  England 
in  1849  and  1850,  succeeded  by  a  new  edition  of  the  New 
TesL  in  1851,  when  the  whole  Bible  was  prepared  for 
diasemination  in  one  uniform  volume  for  the  first  time." 
From  that  time  on  several  issaes  of  the  Bible  in  Modem 
Greek  were  made,  making  a  total  up  to  March  80, 1878, 
of  446,435.    That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Word 
of  Qod  may  be  seen  from  the  faict  that,  according  to  the 
seventy-foarth  report  (1878)|  the.  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  decided  to  print  a  portable  edition  of 
6000  copies  of  the  reference  Bible  in  Modem  Greek,  for 
which  edition  Dr.  San^rwein  is  arranging  the  poetical 
parts  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Bible  S^ety's  paragraph 
•pffgiiaii  Bible.    Having  before  us  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  Test  with  the  title  'H  Kaivi)  Amdijirif  tov 
Kvpiov  mi  ^tarnpoc  tifiAv  'Ifjtfot;  XpioroVf  irapa' 
^paaSfutra  U  rov  EXXifvucov.    Kard  ri^  iv  A^vcuq 
leSomr  rov  1855-1874,  we  will  give  a  spedmen  from 
the  Gospel  of  St  John  (i,  1, 2)  of  the  three  versions, 
that  the  reader  may  Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value 
ofeach: 

CsBfopotJtan. 

Koi  o  X67or  qrov  fitri  itov. 
Mat  ^it  ir&v  6  Koyof, 
Si  *ErovTor  qrer  tit  rifp  apx*iv  fura  ieov, 

Hilarion, 

Tl  'A«*  iipxn*  ^ov  6  X670V, 

ma*  o  Xoyot  ifto*  Sfiov  /lAi  t^v  itov, 
»  Koi  6  Kojot  tfro*  Sttit, 

S.  Airot  hr09  iar*  vtfrxn*  o/mov  iik  rhv  itw. 


Bible  Soeiety'B  Vertlon. 

1.  '£v  apxp  h^o  ^  Xo7or, 

Koi  6  Xo70f  ^TO  irapa  r^  ^e^, 

Koi  ^«6c  viTO  6  \6y<K. 
8.  oLtov  qro  If  apxp  iropa  -ry  ^*Y* 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Lcmd,  and  the  Amuial  Reports 
of  the  Britith  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     (B.  P.) 

Romalne,  Wiluam,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  county  of  Durham,  Sept.  25, 
1714,  and  wss  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  who  took 
refuge  in  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Bomaine  attended  school  at  Houghton -le- 
Spring  for  seven  years,  and  then  entered  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1730  (or  1731),  and  thence  removed  to 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  Oct.  15, 1787, 
having  been  ordained  deacon  the  year  before.  He  be- 
came curate  of  Loe  Trenchard,  Devonshire,  in  1737 ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1738,  and  the  same  year  curate  of  Ban- 
stead  and  Horton,  Middlesex.  In  1741  Dsniel  Lambert, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  appointed  him  chaplain.  In  1 748 
he  became  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  and 
St  Botolpb's,  Billingsgate ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1749)  lecturer  of  St.  DustanVin-the-West,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appoints 
ed  assistant  morning  preacher  at  St  George's,  lUnover 
Square,  and  continued  until  1756 ;  in  1752  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College;  curate  and  morning 
preacher  at  St  Olave's,  Southwark,  in  1756-1759 ;  room- 
ing preacher  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  West 
Smithfield,  1759,  for  nearly  two  years ;  chosen  rector  of 
St  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  1764, 
an  election  which  was  disputed,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1766.  In  the  duties  of  this  office 
he  continued  faithfully  employed  until  his  death,  July 
26, 1795.  Romaine's  best-known  works  are,  Practical 
Commentariet  on  PscUm  cvU  (Lond.  1747) : — The  Lord  our 
Righteoiunet8f  two  sermons  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) :  —  Twelve 
Sermoiu  on  JSohmorCe  Song  (ibid.  1758-59,  8vo)  :—The 
Life  of  Faith  (ibid.  1768)  '.—Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ibid.  1765)  i^Walk  of 
Faith  (ibid.  1771,  2  voU,^:— Essay  on  Psalmody  (ibid. 
1775).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Romam^tl-e''zer  (Heb.  id.  {for  Romamti'  f'cer], 
1t5  '^ntta'l,  or  "S  ■'FlTJ^^I,  heights  of  help ;   Sept 

'Pwiieft^U^€pi  v.  r.  'PwfiiT^dZept  'Pw/ie^/ui^cp),  the 
tenth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's 
seer  in  the  dme  of  David.  He  wss  chief  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  singers,  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  were  among  those  engaged  in  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  service  (I  Chron.  xxv,  4,'  31). 
B.C.  cir.  1014. 

Roman  ('Pw|ia7oc),  a  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire 
(q.  V.)  (1  Mace  viii,  1,  23-29;  xii,  16 ;  xiv,  40;  xv,  16 ; 
2  Msec,  viii,  10,  36;  xi,  84;  John  xi,  48;  Acts  ii,  10; 
xvi,  21, 37, 38 ;  xxii,  25-29 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  xxv,  16 ;  xxviii, 
17).  Such  persons,  wherever  born,  were  entitled  to 
special  privileges.    See  Citizenship. 

Roman  Art.  The  ancient  Romans  were  charac- 
terized by  a  strong  pnustical  feeUng.  They  had  im- 
mense organizing,  governing  power;  but  they  had  lit* 
tie  of  that  fine  lestbetic  sensitiveness  which  is  necessa- 
ry as  the  foundation  of  an  indigenous,  aative  art  with  a 
people.  Still,  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
the  general  history  of  art  is  very  important  It  is  mar- 
vellons,  indeed,  that  a  people  who  seemed  originally  to 
have  had  so  litUe  native  talent  for  art  should  have  be- 
come the  most  extensive  patrons  of  art  in  all  history. 
The  inability  of  the  Roman  people  to  originate  works 
of  high  art  was  recognised  by  their  own  writers.  Vir- 
gil wrote :  "  To  others  it  is  granted  to  give  life  to  mar- 
ble and  to  lend  breath  to  bronze,  but  the  art  of  Rome 
is  to  govern  nations,  to  conquer  the  proud,  and  to  spare 
the  weak."  The  Romans  may  be  compared  to  rich 
people  in  our  day  who  desire  to  possess  works  of  art 
without  knowing  how  to  appreciate  or  understand  them, 
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or  who  wiflh  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  displaying  their 
ostentatious  luxury.  The  presence  of  works  of  high 
art  also  created  a  proud  rivalry  among  the  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  pat- 
ronage to  art  which  comes  from  native,  artistic  impulse. 
During  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifly  yean  of  her 
existence,  Bome  might  be  considered  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  so  fully  did  the  Etruscan  spirit  prevail  in  all  her 
temples  and  other  works  of  art.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  republic,  almost  no  works  of  art  were 
executed  within  this  great  capital,  though  the  names 
of  a  few  Greek  artists  in  Rome  are  recorded  as  early  as 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

With  the  conquest  of  Carthage  first,  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  a  new  epoch  was  open- 
ed in  the  artistic  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Rome  now 
became  the  great  storehouse  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
entire  world.  Greece  especially  was  despoiled  to  en- 
rich the  private  palaces  and  majestic  public  buildings 
of  the  great  metropolis.  With  this  gathering  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world  into  the  great  capital  commences 
what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  true  Roman  art.  The  chief  develop- 
ment of  Roman  art  lay  in.  the  department  of  architect- 
ure. Profusely  as  painting  and  sculpture  were  employed 
in  ornamenting  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  grades, 
both  in  Rome  itself  and  in  all  the  remotest  cities  of  the 
vast  empire,  these  arts  were  practiced  exclusively  by 
Greek  sculptors  and  painters.  The  great  majority  of 
architects,  also,  in  the  Roman  dominions  were  Greeks, 
though  their  work  was  characterized  by  Roman  ele- 
ments and  was  executed  in  the  Roman  spirit. 

The  Romans  used  both  stone  and  brick  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  their  buildings.  These  materials  were 
employed  with  great  ingenuity  and  variety,  both  with 
and  without  mortar.  The  Romans  adopted  fVom  the 
Etruscans  the  round  arch  and  its  consequence,  the  round 
vault.  Arching  and  vaulting  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Roman  architecture.  By  using  these  they  were 
able  to  erect  massive  and  lofty  structures  of  pleasing 
lightness  and  with  economy  of  material.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  arch  Roman  architecture  would  not  have  had 
an  existence.  By  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  vault 
Roman  architecture  has  given  rise  to  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  through  this,  has  inspired  all  subsequent 
architecture.  Through  the  arch  Roman  architecture 
forms  the  connecting-link  and  the  transition  medium 
from  the  art  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  mediieval  and 
modern  times.  The  Romans  used  the  vault  as  the  tran- 
ntion  to  the  dome,  and  thus,  through  half-domes,  to  the 
light  and  airy  architecture  of  the  Byzantines.  They 
a^  built  circular  temples,  which,  originally  at  least, 
were  more  usually  consecrated  to  Vesta,  with  a  simple 
circular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
From  the  traditions  of  their  early  Etruscan  neigh- 
bors they  preferred  the  square  cell  to  the  Greek  rec- 
tangular oblong  cell  in  their  rectangular  temples.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  in  Rome  itself.  The  temples 
they  built  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  in 
Greece  and  the  former  Greek  colonies,  were  built  after 
the  plan  of  Greek  originals ;  but  these  were  decorated 
after  the  modified  Greek  manner,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  at  the  metropolis. 

The  Romans  greatly  modified  all  the  styles  of  Greek 
architecture.  To  the  Doric  they  added  the  Tuscan  base. 
This  gave  the  order  much  wider  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  Romans  wished  to  employ  the  style; 
that  is,  in  forming  colonnades  and  pilasters  to  many 
kinds  of  buildings,  whether  circular,  elliptical,  or  rectan- 
gular. They  were  less  fortunate  in  the  modification  of 
the  Ionic  order,  which  they  adopted  from  a  single  known 
Greek  original,  making  volutes  face  all  four  sides  of  the 
capital  As  half-columns  or  pilasters  this  modification 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Ionic  order  was  only  used  by 
them  as  an  intermediate  style,  in  the  second  story  of 
buildings,  never  in  temples  or  other  buildings  a  single 
story  in  height.    The  Corinthian  order,  which  had 


hardly  obtained  its  full  capacity  of  development  under 
the  Greeks,  was  most  happily  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
Ionic  volute,  in  a  modified  form,  was  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  the  Acanthus.  Thus  was  taken  the  first  step 
to  the  complete  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles 
in  the  so-called  composite  order,  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  original  decorative  feature  in  Roman 
architecture,  though  it  was  doubtless  elaborated  by  the 
hands  of  Greek  workmen  under  the  Roman  rule.  The 
capitals  of  columns  and  the  entablatures  were  often 
covered  with  an  amount  of  elaborate  decoration  which 
finally  became  overpowering,  and  almost  destructive  of 
good  architectural  effect    See  Ordeb. 

In  considering  the  classes  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Romans,  the  student  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  art  is  sur- 
prised at  tbe  email  number  of  temples  constructed  by 
the  Romans  in  comparison  with  other  edifices.  The  no- 
blest monument  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  preserved  almost  in  its  entiret}%  Of  other 
famous  temples,  as  that  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  there 
are  now  no  remains.  The  most  magnificent  temple 
built  under  the  Roman  dominion  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens.  The  temples  at  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec  surprise  by  their  size  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  their  erection,  but  in  architect- 
ural elegance  and  purity  they  are  very  defective. 

Of  buildings  of  civil  architecture  the  forum  may  first 
be  considered.  The  forum  was  used,  as  by  the  Greeks, 
as  a  place  for  marketing,  for  assembling  the  people  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  forum  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  These  were  frequently  richly 
decorated.  Besides  the  original  Roman  forum,  various 
emperors  laid  out  others,  which  served  similar  purposes. 
In  the  further  development  of  the  public  Ufe,  the  trans- 
action of  a  portion  of  public  affairs  was  transferred  to 
special  buildings,  of  which  the  basilicas  are  the  most 
important  In  the  basilicas  were  held  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  exchange  for  merchants;  finally 
shops  and  libraries  were  added,  and  the  basilicas  al- 
most served  the  varied  purposes  of  the  forums.  The 
basilicas  were  generally  rectangular  and  oblong  in  shape, 
though  some  were  nearly  square  and  were  vaulted. 
The  oblong  basilicas  usuidly  had  a  round  apsis  at  one 
end.  These  two  forms  furnished  the  starting-points 
for  the  two  great  eariy  styles  of  Christian  architecture 
— the  oblong,  for  the  so-called  basilican  churches  in 
Italy;  and  the  vaulted  ones,  for  the  Byzantine  style  in 
Constantinople.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Roman  basilica 
the  most  important  specific  connecting-link  between 
classical  and  Christian  architecture.    See  Basilica. 

Triumphal  arches  form  a  most  important  feature  of 
Roman  architecture.  They  were  very  stately  in  form 
and  costly  in  execution.  This  use  of  the  arch  they 
had  doubtless  derived  from  the  Etruscans.  The  most 
important  arches  to  signalize  victories  are  those  of 
Septimus  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine.  The  arch 
of  Titus  has  peculiar  interest  to  Christians,  inasmuch 
as  upon  a  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the  arch  are  cut 
models  of  the  seven- branched  candlestick  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  service  which  Titus  carried  with  him 
to  Rome  after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Arches  were 
erected  in  many  cities  to  commemorate  also  the  erec- 
tion of  public  works  of  great  extent  by  the  emperors  or 
other  public  officials.    See  Abch. 

Originally,  the  Roman  theatres,  like  those  of  Greece, 
were  semicircular  in  form.  But,  while  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side  of  some 
lofty  hill  with  a  beautiful  landscape  for  the  scene,  the 
Roman  theatre  was  built  up,  like  other  edifices,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  cities,  and  the  waUs  were 
decorated  with  colonnades,  with  vaulted  arcades  leading 
through  the  different  stories  to  the  seats.  Theatres  of 
vast  size  were  built  in  Rome  and  in  many  provincial 
cities.  The  best  presen'^ed  is  at  Orange,  In  France. 
But  the  amphitheatre  was  the  specially  characteristic 
form  of  theatre-building  with  the  Romans.    This  was 
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KmiU  of  vist  abe  in  even  the  most  distant  provincial 
citiea.  The  largest  are  the  Coloflsenm  at  Bome  and  the 
amphitheatres  at  Capua,  Verona,  Pola,  Nismes,  and  Con- 
atantioe  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Colosseom 
ooald  contain  oyer  sixty  thousand  spectators.  In  its 
arena  g^Iadiatorial  sports  of  the  most  cruel  character 
took  place,  and  by  their  ferocity'  hastened  the  deprava- 
tion  of  manners  and  morals  which  largely  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.    See  Thbatbb. 

The  public  baths  form  another  characteristic  feature 
in  Boman  architecture.  These  were  laid  out  upon  a 
scale  of  immense  grandeur.  The  baths  of  Caracalla 
iDovered  thirty- six  acres.  The  vast  edifices  in  this 
structure  were  highly  decorated,  and  contained  almost 
innumerable  works  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Several 
thousand  bathers  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 
Elegant  halls  were  alao  provided  for  reading,  conversa- 
tion, music,  boxing,  and  other  lighter  games  of  various 
softs.  Other  baths  of  vast  sixe  were  built  by  various 
emperors,  as  Diocletian,  Agrippa,  Titus,  and  Vespasian. 
See  Bathe. 

The  arch  was  most  successfully  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges  and  aqueducts*  Many  of  these  were 
erected  with  surprising  boldness,  and  of  a  size  and 
length  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modem  beholder. 
Though  frequently  without  much  architectural  decora- 
tion, the  aqueducts  generally  have  graceful  outlines, 
and  by  thetr  long  lines,  as  they  sweep  for  miles  over 
the  plain,  marie  the  power  of  the  people  who  ruled  the 
world.     See  Bridob. 

The  lack  of  perfect  artistic  taste  was  manifested  by 
the  Romans  in  the  erection  of  columns  of  victory,  which 
received  long  sculptured  portrayals  of  the  achievements 
of  TictofSi  As  the  sculpture  is  thus  placed  utterly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  eye,  its  effect  is  lost  upon  the  be- 
holder.    See  CoLUMK. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  domestic  residence  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  progress  of  Roman  luxury.  In  the  ear- 
ly career  of  the  state,  private  houses  were  extremely 
simple.  During  the  empire,  all  the  luxurious  richness 
of  decoration  that  wealth  and  art  could  supply  was 
CDpfeyed  in  adorning  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Good 
taste  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  costly  decoration.  The 
hooKS  in  the  provincial  city  of  Pompeii  indicate  what 
■my  have  been  the  luxurious  decoration  of  the  capital. 
Even  greater  profligate  expenditures  were  made  upon 
the  villas  of  the  rich  on  beautiful  mountain-sides  or  by 
the  eoests  of  the  sea.  See  Hovss.  The  palaces  of  the 
emperocs  presented  the  climax  of  luxurious  domestic 
architecture.  These  palaces,  especially  in  provincial 
smnnier  resorts,  were  built  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
were  rather  a  vast  group  of  edifices  within  a  fortified 
endoenre,  all  laid  out  and  decorated  with  the  fullest 
laxory  of  the  period.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
imperial  palaces  were  that  of  Diodetian  at  Spalatro, 
and  that  of  Adrian  at  TivolL    See  Palacb. 

The  tumulsr  architecture  of  the  Romans  is  very  strik- 
ing't  hoth  with  reference  to  the  number  and  the  style  of 
the  monuments.  Of  the  tombe  of  the  kingly  period, 
there  remain  only  the  monuments  attributed  to  the 
Garifltii  Of  the  republic,  there  remain  only  the  tomb 
and  aaioophagns  of  Scipia  The  tombs  of  the  period 
of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  of  Etruscan 
style,  both  in  shape  and  construction.  The  earliest  of 
tfaeae  b  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  Appian  Way; 
boi  the  grandest  and  most  splendid  was  that  of  Adrian,. 
BOW  known  as  the  Castle  St  Angelo.  The  basement 
wns  three  bundled  and  forty  feet  square;  the  height  to 
the  pine  cone  on  the  summit  was  three  hundred  feet  It 
waa  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  statues. 
The  bnilding  called  the  tomb  of  Santa  Helena,  mother 
of  CoDstantine,  shows  how  the  feeling  for  interior  dec- 
oration had  in  that  period  displaced  the  eariier  feeling 
for  exterior  decoration  in  all  dasses  of  structures.  Par- 
alld  to  these  tombs  erected  above  the  ground  are  the 
eriomharia,  or  nndognmnd  tombs,  with  niches  for  con- 
laiaingannmbcr  of  cioeruy  umai    In  general  struct- 


ure, these  have  their  antitype  in  the  subterranean 
tombs,  or  catacombs,  of  the  Etruscans.  Many  of  these 
columbaria  are  exquisitely  decorated  with  arabesques 
of  stucco,  which  have  been  the  delight  of  medueval  and 
modem  artuts.  Tumular  monuments  of  more  slender 
upright  form,  often  with  highly  appropriate  architect- 
ural decoration,  and  eWdently  with  a  marked  Greek 
impress,  are  found  in  a  few  provincial  cities  in  the  north 
and  west  of  the  empire.  Bat  in  Cyrene  in  Africa  and 
in  Petra  in  Arabia  are  found  a  large  number  of  elabo- 
rate and  imposing  tombs.  Those  at  Petra  are  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock,  like  many  Egyptian  tombs,  but  with 
elaborate  Corinthian  decorations.  Of  this  same  Roman 
period  are  a  large  number  of  tombs  in  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  countries  in  the  Orient    See  Tomb. 

The  catacombs  of  the  Etruscans  were  imitated  by 
the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  as  these  classes,  like 
the  Etruscans,  did  not  bum  their  dead.  But  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  imitate 
fully  the  Etrascan  catacombs  for  their  own  dead.  See 
Catacomb.' 

The  Romans  invented  almost  no  original  sculpture, 
but  they  brought  from  the  conquered  cities  and  colonies 
of  Greece  countless  statues  of  the  first  rank.  .They  also 
had  marble  copies  of  many  masterpieces  made  for  the 
decoration  of  their  baths,  forams,  circuses,  palaces,  and 
tombs.    See  Sculpture.  ^ 

Painting,  both  in  tempera  and  in  mosaic,  they  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  decorating  the  floors  and 
walls  of  the  interiors  of  all  rooms,  even  of  those  of  shops 
and  smaller  houses.    See  Paixtino. 

The  objects  of  daily  use  of  every  kind,  even  down  to 
the  utensUs  of  the  kitchen  or  the  shop,  were  richly  dec- 
orated. Artistic  decoration  had  become  a  necessity  in 
all  material  objects.  But,  withal,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  depended  upon  foreign  workmen  to 
supply  them  with  all  their  artistic  objects,  both  large 
and  smalL    See  Rcmk. 

In  more  ways  than  can  be  traced,  the  art  of  Rome,  or 
rather  the  art  in  Rome,  furnished  the  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  to  medisBval  Christianity.  See  Romanesque 
Art.    (G.F.C.) 

Roman  Cathollo  Church,  the  name  usually 
given  to  that  organization  of  Christians  which  recog- 
nises the  Roman  pope  as  its  visible  head  and  is  in  ec- 
clesiastical communion  with  him.  The  name  may  be 
found  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  is 
generally,  used  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  designated  aB 
one  of  the  recognised  or  tolerated  State  churches.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  official  name  used  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  —  who  rather  dislike  it,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  name  <* Catholic"  or  "Holy  Cath- 
olic** Church.  The  name  **  Roman  Church"  is  applied, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church  or  di- 
ocese of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  views  which  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  Christians,  on  the  other,  take  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  history  of  this  Church  widely  and  ir- 
reconcilably differ.  To  the  former,  the  Church  is  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  was  founded  by  Christ; 
all  other  denominations  of  Christians  are  looked  upon  as 
deviations  from  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  identical  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  Christianity.  All  oth- 
er Christians  agree  in  viewing  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Rome  as  abounding  in  erroneous  and  antichristian  ad- 
mixtures to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  its  his- 
tory as  the  gradual  gprowth  of  a  central  and  absolute 
power,  which  is  without  a  scriptural  basis,  and  prefers 
and  enforces  claims  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  what- 
ever in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

I.  BitUny,— The  Catholic  historian  begins  the  his- 
tory of  his  Church  with  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  While  living  on  this  earth,  he  gathered  around 
him  thoM  who  were  to  rule  the  Church  after  his  ascen- 
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non.  He  provided  for  a  complete  organization  of  the 
Church  by  designating  Peter  as  its  head.  The  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  Church  was  externally  completed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sev- 
eral Church  fathers  have  called  this  day  the  birthday 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  accordingly  the  Catholic  his- 
torian claims  it  as  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Many  of  the  traditions  and  legends  which 
formerly  embellished  the  histories  of  the  early  Catholic 
Church  have  now  been  quite  generally  abandoned  by 
Catholic  writers;  they  continue,  however,  to  insist  that 
the  Scriptures  in  many  places  attest  the  supremacy  of 
Peter  as  the  first  among  the  apostles  and  the  head  of 
the  Church.  While  admitting  and  lamenting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  authentic  information  on  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  Church,  Catholic  writers  emphatically  defend,  in 
opposition  to  modem  criticism,  a  Roman  episcopate  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  exercise  of  suprematial  powers  by 
several  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
the  actual  acquiescence  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  de- 
cisions. The  pictures  of  the  early  Christian  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  drawn  by  Catholic  writers,  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
present  day ;  but  it  is  contended  that  all  that  was  sub- 
sequently developed  in  the  Catholic  system  existed  as  a 
germ  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  modem  criti- 
cism has  been  unable  to  prove  any  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  creed  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  now  exists. 

The  growth  of  an  ''  Old  Catholic  Church"  with  an 
episcopal  constitution  in  the  2d  and  following  centu- 
ries is  generally  recognised  by  Church  historians.  It 
is  also  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  successfully  claimed 
a  greater  and  greater  influence ;  but  only  Roman  Cath- 
olics defend  these  claims  as  the  exercise  of  a  divine 
right,  while  all  other  writers  look  upon  them  as  the 
gradual  development  of  a  usurpation  which  was  attend- 
ed by  the  most  dangerous  results.  Christianity,  in  the 
meanwhile,  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  world-empire,  and,  by  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  entered  into  the  novel  position  of  the 
ruling  Church.  The  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence 
to  Constantinople  led  to  a  rivalry  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  gradually  became 
fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
steadily  enlarged  their  predominant  influence  in  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  rapidly  increased  their 
power  by  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  which 
gradually  grew  up  to  be  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  establishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century  gave  to  the 
popes  of  Rome  both  greater  influence  and  greater  pres- 
tige, and  enabled  them  to  gradually  convert  the  episco- 
p^  into  a  papal  Church.  The  pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne  in  1073  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  YII,  completed  the  papal  system  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  most  essential  features. 
Even  before  his  election  as  pope,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
his  immediate  predecessors,  as  their  most  influential 
adviser,  to  make  the  election  of  popes  in  future  wholly 
independent  of  secular  influence,  and  thus  to  secure  a 
continuity  of  pontiffs  whose  sole  aim  would  be  the  prog- 
ress and  complete  victory  of  the  Church,  not  only  over 
all  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  organizations,  but 
also  over  all  temporal  governments.  Under  his  influ- 
ence, a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059  had  decreed  that 
the  pope  was  to  be  only  elected  by  the  cardinals.  After 
he  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  himself,  he  enforced 
in  1074  the  priestly  celibacy,  and  took  the  final  step  for 
emancipating  the  Church  from  the  State  by  forbidding 
bishops  and  abbots,  through  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
(1075),  to  accept  the  investiture  from  secular  govern- 
ments. For  nearly  fifty  years  this  prohibition  remained 
the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  between  the  pope 
and  the  secular  princes,  and  though  it  was  finalty  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  (1122),  it  secured  to  the  pope  a 


general  recognition  of  the  important  right  of  confirming 
the  election  of  all  the  bishops.    One  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Roman  Catholic  system— the  absolute  so- 
premacy  of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  head 
of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs— is  largely  due 
to  the  influences  proceeding  from  Gregory  YII  and  his 
successors.   The  fundamental  idea  of  Gregory  VII,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  carried  ouL    He  bad  clearly  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  converting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  into  a  universal  theocracy,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head  as  sole  sovereign  in  temporal  affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual.    According  to  this  view,  all  states  of  the 
Christian  name  were  to  be  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  papal  theocracy  as  members  of  one  body.   The 
princes  receive  their  consecration  and  divine  sanction 
through  the  ecclesiastical  power;  they  are  appointed 
"  by  the  grace  of  God ;"  but  the  Church  mediates  be- 
tween them  and  God.     Royalty  sustains  to  the  papacy 
the  saipe  relation  as  the  moon  to  the  sun,  receiving  from 
it  its  light  and  its  heat.    Tlie  divine  authority  with 
which  secular  powers  are  clothed  by  the  Church  can 
therefore  be  again  withdrawn  by  the  Church  when  the 
secular  powers  misuse  it.    With  the  withdrawal  of  this 
authori^  ceases  also  the  liability  of  the  subjects  to  obe- 
dience.   The  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  mediieval 
popes,  from  Gregory  YII  to  Boniface  YIII,  to  enforce 
these  views  fill  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  the  semi-military 
organization  of  the  religious  orders,  the  popes  had  a  well- 
disciplined  and  trustworthy  corps  of  officers  at  their  dis- 
posal, who  frequently  fought  their  battles  even  when 
bishops  ceased  to  side  with  them.    The  Crusades,  though 
in  the  flrst  place  aiming  at  the  deliverance  of  the  boly 
sepulchre,  repeatedly  supplied  the  popes  with  a  willing 
army  for  coercing  hostile  princes.    None  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  attained  so  great  a  power  and  came 
so  near  realizing  the  establishment  of  the  papal  theocra- 
cy as  Innocent  III.    In  the  struggle  against  his  succe^ 
Bors,  the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished;  but  soon 
the  kings  of  France  checked  the  theocratic  aspirations 
of  the  popes,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Bonifaco  YIII 
by  the  French  made  a  breach  in  the  theocratic  edifice 
reared  by  Gregory  YII  and  his  successors  which  has  never 
been  repaired.    The  right  to  depose  princes  and  release 
their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  ex- 
pressly disowned  by  the  popes,  but  it  ceased  to  involve 
any  practical  danger,  and  was  clearly  repudiated  by  the 
Church.    The  transfer  of  the  papal  residence,  which 
made  the  popes  disgracefully  dependent  upon  the  French 
kings,  and,  still  more,  the  papal  schism,  during  which 
two,  or  at  times  three,  popes  hurled  against  each  other 
the  most  terrible  anathemas,  undermined  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  respect  which  Catholic  countries  had  thos  far 
had  for  the  papal  authorit}^  and  rapidly  diffused  the 
belief  that  the  Church  was  pervaded  by  oonruption,  and 
that  it  needed  a  thorough  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members.    Such  a  reformation  was  sincerely  attempted 
by  the  great  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle, 
which  not  only  endeavored  to  eradicate  many  flagrant 
abuses  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  but  to  reduce 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  from  a  papal  absolutism 
to  an  episcopal  constitutionalism  by  expressly  declaring 
the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.   The 
success  of  this  scheme  would  have  shaped  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  very 
different  from  what  it  has  been ;  but  the  astntenesa  cf 
the  popes  knew  how  to  thwart  the  manifest  reformatory 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  to  stifle  the  cries 
for  a  Church  reformation,  and  to  reimpose  upon  a  reluc- 
tant Church  the  papal  authority,  at  least  in  matters  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

While  Western  Europe  became  politically  reoiigan- 
ized  under  Teutonic  leadership,  and  ecclesiastically  cen- 
tralized as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  Eastern  churches  re- 
tained substantially  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  of  the  early  centuries.  The  Council  of  Nice  xec- 
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ognised  the  higher  aatbority  of  the  metropolitan  bish- 
ops of  Bome,  Aiitioch,  and  Alexandria.  This  higher 
aathority  was  subsequently  expressed  in  the  title  *'  pa- 
triarch." Later,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Je- 
maaleai  were  added  to  the  number  of  patriarchs,  and 
the  glowing  importance  of  the  city  of  Constantinople 
gradually  made  the  bishop  of  the  city  the  first  among 
the  Eastern  patriarchs^  a  distinction  which  was  express- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  CondHwn  QumUextum  of  692.  The 
Church  of  those  times  waa  greatly  agitated  by  contro- 
Terries  relating  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 
East  and  West  united  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trinal unity  of  the  Church  on  those  important  subjects; 
and  oBcam^cal  councils,  in  which  both  sections  were 
represented,  defined  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  ex- 
pelled the  dtase&tera  from  her  communion.  Whether 
at  these  councils  any  prerogative,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, was  conceded  to  the  patriarchs  of  Borne  continues 
to  be  a  subject  of  theological  controversy ;  but  even  Bo- 
man  Catholic  writers  do  not  claim  that  the  bishops  of 
Borne  can  be  proved  to  have  asserted  any  superior  juris- 
dictioa  in  any  of  the  other  patriarchal  dioceses.  Grad- 
uaBy  some  different  views  sprang  up  between  the  East 
and  West  relating  to  questions  of  constitution,  doctrine, 
and  worship.  The  most  important  of  these  controver- 
sies was  that  reUting  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
GhosL  See  Filioque.  In  the  course  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  controversy  grew  into  a  serious  dissension,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  11th  it  led  to  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent schism.  Bfany  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  re- 
union have  since  been  made,  but  they  were  either  un- 
saccessful,  or,  if  successful  for  a  time,  without  duration. 
See  Gkeek  Chubch. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnroh  re- 
tained her  unity  until  the  16th  century.  The  leaders 
of  that  reformatory  party  which  controlled  the  councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  were  anxious  not  to  dis- 
turfo  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  co-operated  in  the 
ooodemnation  of  men  like  Wydiffe  and  Huss,  who 
wanted  first  of  all  a  scriptural  reformation  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  who  showed  no  concern  about  external  unity 
if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  doctrinal  reformation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  stifled  clamors  for  a 
rsdical  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  Church 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  scriptural  doctrine  burst 
irresiatibly  forth  in  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation. 
See  Resorscation.  The  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
HoUand,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  large  portions 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  permanentiy  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The 
CUnrch  rallied,  from  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  for 
extraordinary  conservative,  and  recnpentive  efforts. 
AkluMigh  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  back  the  seoeders,  it  exerted  an  im- 
portant normative  influence  upon  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  Church.  \^ile  it  reasserted,  in  op- 
poBtion  to  the  Protestants,  those  doctrines  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  mediieval  theologians,  and  pro- 
mulgated them  as  parts  of  the  Church  doctrine,  and 
thus  made  a  return  of  those  who  regarded  many  Boman 
Gaiholic  doctrines  as  an  apostasy  from  pure  Biblical 
Chriatianity  impossible,  it  issued,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrees  for  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
apline  of  the  Churoh,  which  retained  within  its  pale 
large  numbers  who,  though  fovoring  a  purification  of 
the  Church,  laid  also  grest  stress  upon  the  preservation 
of  its  inity  and  its  unbroken  historical  connection  with 
tbe  apostolic  age.  For  the  vast  territories  lost  in  En- 
rope,  the  Church  received  some  compensation  in  the 
New  Worid,  where  the  monastic  orders,  oonjointiy  with 
tbe  Spanish  government,  subjected  the  larger  portion 
of  the  native  population  to  the  Church,  and  fully  se- 
cured the  permanent  ascendency  of  Boman  Catholicism. 
The  desire  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  ablest  men 
within  the  Church  for  an  effectual  arrest  of  a  further 
advance  of  Protestantism  led  to  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  plays  a  promi- 


nent part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  By 
dint  of  its  extraordinary  efforts,  it  not  only  checked  the 
further  prepress  of  Protestantism  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, but  recovered  some  that  already  appeared  to  be 
lost.  Within  the  Church  its  influence  was  no  less  re- 
markable, and  it  succeeded,  like  no  other  community  of 
men  before,  in  strengthening  and  enlarging,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  episcopalian  system,  and 
especially  to  the  Galileans,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
popes.  The  rejection  by  the  popes  of  doctrinal  opin- 
ions designated  ss  heretical  repeatedly  called  forth  very 
exciting  dogmatical  controversies,  which  in  one  case  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communi- 
ty, the  so-caUed  Jansenists,  or  Old  Catholics  of  Holland, 
who  recognised  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  but  denied  the  infaUlbility  of  his  dog- 
matical decisions,  and  consequently  their  obligation  to 
yield  to  them  an  unconditional  submission.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  centur}",  extraordinary  tempestscame 
down  upon  the  Church.  In  France  and  other  countries 
of  Sonthem  Europe,  an  antichristian  literature  under- 
mined, in  the  educated  classes  of  the  population,  not  only 
the  attachment  to  the  Church,  but  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  BourboQs  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
under  the  influence  of  freethlnklng  statesmen,  forced  a 
pliant  pope  who  had  been  elected  by  their  Influence  to 
abolish  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  In  their  opinion  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  Chnrch  sgainst  the  advance  of 
a  new,  freethlnklng  sera.  In  Germany,  the  episcopal 
electors  of  the  empire  united  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  on  a  plan  to  establish  a  National  German  Catholic 
Chiuch,  which  was  to  be  almost  independent  of  Borne. 
The  French  Bevolntlon  took  from  the  pope  his  tempo- 
ral possessions,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church, 
and  for  a  time  decreed  the  abolition  of  Christianity. 
Napoleon  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  power  and  lus  dynasty.  He 
concluded  in  1801  with  the  pope  a  concordat,  which 
was  to  restore  to  the  pope  his  temporal  possessions  and 
his  eccleriastical  powers ;  but  as  a  complete  agreement 
was  not  arrived  at,  Napoleon  once  more  (1808)  occupied 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  declared  the  "  donation  of 
his  predecessor  Charlemagne"  revoked.  When  he  was 
thereupon  excommunicated,  he  imprisoned  the  pope, 
and  for  several  years  deprived  the  Church  of  her  head. 
In  1814  the  allied  princes  of  Europe  restored  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  pope,  and  Pius  VII  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  full  functions  of  the  papacy  as  they  were  exer- 
cised before  the  French  Bevolution.  An  agreement,  how- 
ever, between  the  pope  and  the  princes  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  attained,  and  the  pope  en- 
tered through  his  legate  a  protest  against  the  work  of 
the  congress.  In  1816  the  Order  of  tbe  Jesuits  was  re- 
stored for  the  whole  Church,  and  soon  displayed  again, 
as  in  former  times,  an  extraordinary  activity  for  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  papal  authority  in  opposition 
to  episcopal  and  Uberal  tendencies  still  manifesting 
themselves  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  secular  govenmients.  The  growth  of  tho 
liberal  and  revolutionary  party  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  which  aimed  at  either  curtailing  or  wholly 
abolishing  the  power  of  the  princes,  was  not  only  very 
distasteful  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  led  in 
most  countries  to  vehement  conflicts,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  schools.  In  Italy,  the  national  ten- 
dencies for  a  political  union  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  annexed  In  1860,  and 
the  remainder.  Including  the  city  of  Borne,  in  1870. 
Though  not  a  few  Catholics,  including  even  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  tbe  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  as  favorable  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  the  pope  (Plus  IX)  pronounced 
an  exoommtmlcation  against  the  king  of  Italy  and  all 
statesmen  who  had  aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
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states.  The  suooesaor  of  Pius  (Leo  XIII),  though  be- 
lieved to  be  more  mildly  disposed,  has  Dot  yet  receded 
from  the  standpoint  of  bis  predecessor.  The  pontificate 
of  Pius  IX  became  of  exceeding  importance  in  the  inner 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  of  a  syllabus  which  characterized  a 
number  of  doctrines  and  views  commonly  held  in  civil- 
ized countries  as  heretical  or  erroneous,  indicated  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers  to 
force  a  belief  in,  and  submission  to,  the  extreme  theories 
concerning  the  papal  authority  upon  the  entire  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  victory  of  the  extremest  papal  party 
within  the  Catholic  Church  became  complete  when,  in 
1870,  the  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  the  infallibility 
of  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  pope  as  a  tenet  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  considerable  number  of  bishops, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  made  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  doctrine, 
chiefly  on  the  gromid  of  its  being  inopportune.  After 
its  adoption  by  the  council,  however,  the  opposing  bish- 
ops gradually  submitted  to  the  demand  of  the  pope  to 
have  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  their  dioceses.  Sev- 
eral did  so  with  undisguised  reluctance;  some  (as  bish- 
op Beckmann  of  OsnabrUck)  were  said  by  their  inti- 
mate friends  to  have  secretly  remained  opponents  of  the 
innovation  even  on  their  death-bed;  but  externally  all 
yielded,  and  not  one  of  the  bishops  separated  from  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Vatican  Council.  The  lower  clergy 
quite  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  bishops.  A 
number  of  professors  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  German 
oniversities  continued,  however,  to  refuse  their  submis- 
mon,  and  were  therefore  excommunicated.  As  many 
thousands  of  laymen  sympathized  with  them,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  their  religious  wants  gradually  led 
to  the  organization  of  "  Old  Catholic"  congregations  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. In  France,  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  father 
Hyacinthe,  has  been  active  in  the  interest  of  Old  Ca- 
tholicism, but  thus  far  (1879)  without  effecting  any  or- 
ganization. In  Italy,  the  friends  of  an  Old  Catholic 
reformation  have  a  secret  organization,  with  a  bishop 
elect  at  its  head.  The  numerical  strength  which  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  had  attained  after  eight  years  of 
hard  and  incessant  labors  was  far  from  meeting  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  The  total  number  of  the 
population  which  expressly  and  formally  severed  their 
connection  with  what  was  called,  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, the  Vatican  Church  did  not  exceed  200,000  per- 
sons, an  insignificant  number  if  compared  with  the  200,- 
000,000  who  remain  nominally  connected  with  Bome. 
But  the  reluctance  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion to  sever  their  nominal  connection  with  the  Church 
of  their  ancestors  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Catholic  Church  retains  its  control  over  the  nations 
which  refused  to  separate  from  her  in  the  16th  century. 
The  history  of  the  Catholic  nations  during  the  last  cen- 
tury furnishes,  on  the  contrar}',  ample  proof  that  the 
influence  of  the  national  Church  in  all  these  countries 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  undermined.  In  Spam 
the  Cortes  frequently  defied  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1835  nearly  all  the  convents  were  abolished,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  have  ever  been  restored.  In  1837  the 
Cortes  abolished  tithes  and  confiscated  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  Church.  In  1840,  during  the  provisional 
regency  of  Espartero,  the  papal  nuncio  was  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  in  1841  the  union  of  the  Span- 
ish Church  with  Rome  was  declared  to  have  ceased. 
Repeatedly  the  Cortes  decided  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  especially  during  the  short  time  when  Spain 
was  a  republic  King  Amadeo  I,  and  still  more  Al- 
phonso  XII  (since  1874),  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope;  but  even  they  have 
been  unable  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  Church. — 
Portuffal  has  been,  almost  withoat  interruption,  at  Ta> 


rianoe  with  the  claims  of  the  popes.  All  the  religious 
orders  of  men,  and  nearly  all  those  for  women,  have  been 
suppressed.  In  the  Cortes  a  liberal,  anti-Roman  party  is 
invariably  in  the  ascendency;  even  the  majority  of  the 
priests  and  bishops  sympathize  more  with  the  govern- 
ment than  with  the  pope,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1878 
the  government  had  forbidden  and  prevented  the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. — ^In 
France  the  revolution  of  1830  not  only  expelled  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne,  but  stripped,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Church  of  its  political  power.  According  to 
the  new  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
no  longer  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  only  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen.  The  afiairs  of  the  nation  were 
for  many  years  conducted  by  a  Protestant  prime  minis- 
ter, Guizot.  Napoleon  III  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
dynasty  by  making  extensive  concessions  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  and  even  afber  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
in  1871,  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  (MacMahon)  £svored 
the  Catholic  restoration  in  order  to  check  the  confirma- 
tion and  advance  of  republican  principles;  but  in  1879 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  denunciation  by  all  the  bishops, 
placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  who  are  fully  determined  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  upon  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. — In  the  little  kingdom  oXBtlgiuMy  which,  in 
1880,  established  its  independence  of  Holland,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has,  on  the  whole,  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  of 
the  Church,  the  liberal  party,  which  is  in  open  and  bit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Church,  secured  at  the  general  eleo^ 
tion  in  1878  a  majority  in  both  chambers,  and  has 
since  prepared  a  law  on  public  education  which  will 
exclude  the  influence  of  Uie  Church. — In  Austria  the 
close  alliance  between  the  absolute  government  and 
the  popes  for  the  suppression  of  all  liberal  tenden- 
cies was  terminated  by  the  introduction  of  a  constitii- 
tional  form  of  government  in  1848.  An  attempt  which 
was  made  in  1855  to  re-establish  this  alliance  by  a  new 
Austrian  concordat,  which  gave  to  the  Catholic  bishops 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  public  afSiirs,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  re-establishment  of  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  shown  that  the  majority  of  both  houses 
are  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  Church  influence  upon 
pubHc  affairs,  and  that  they  uphold  the  principles  of  re* 
ligious  toleration  and  of  State  education. — Italy  has,  like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  expelled  the  religious  orders  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church ;  it  has  fully  sec- 
ularized public  instruction,  and,  more  than  any  other 
government  of  the  world,  it  is  impelled  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  Chnrch,  because  these  claims  involve  the 
destruction  of  Italian  unit}'. — Among  the  states  of  8pa»- 
tsh  and  Portuguete  America  there  is  not  one  which  haa 
not  had,  from  time  to  time,  its  conflicts  with  pope  and 
bishops.  The  progress  of  religious  toleration  and  of  a 
secular  school  system,  after  the  Protestant  models  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  proves  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  have 
a  firm  hold  on  any  of  these  states.  See  Old  Cath- 
olics. 

In  the  Flotestant  countries  of  Europe  the  ftoman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  greatly  benefited  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  by  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  laws  impeding  the  ftea  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  or  its  self-goT- 
emment,  were  quite  generally  repealed,  or  fell,  at  least, 
into  disuse.  Thus  congregations  were  reorganized  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  where  the  Church  had 
been  ahnoet  extinct  since  the  16th  centoiy,  and  vican 
apostolic  were  appointed  as  an  initial  step  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  dioceses. — In  Hottand,  where  the 
Chnrch  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  without  a  hie* 
larchical  organization,  although  it  had  not  ceased  to 
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baTe  a  consdenble  Catholic  populatioii,  the  conttita- 
tioii  of  1848  prodaimed  the  ^xincipte  of  religious  liberty. 
Thus  eren  the  Jeeaits  wexe  allowed  to  retanii  and  in 
18aS  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  re-established  by  the 
erection  of  one  archbishopric  and  four  bishoprics. — In 
Great  Britam  the  government  had  to  yield,  in  1829,  to 
(he  agitation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  for  equal  political 
rights,  and  to  open  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  its 
Catholic'Sttbjecta.  This  was  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  hieruchy  in  1850,  in  which  year  pope 
Pius  IX  divided  the  kingdom  into  one  archbishopric 
and  twelve  bishoprics.  The  ancient  hierarchy  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  had  become  extinct  in  1585,  by 
Che  death  of  bishop  Gddwell  of  St.  Asaph.  In  Scot- 
land, when  the  ancient  hieiarchy  had  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  archbishop  Betonn  of  Glasgow,  in  1601, 
the  hierarchy  was  established  by  pope  Leo  XIII,  who 
in  1878  established  two  archbishoprics  and  four  bishop- 
rics. As  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Cat^plic  emancipa^ 
tion  nnmbered  alone  seven  millions  of  Koman  Catholics, 
and  a  tide  of  Irish  emigration  filled  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  a  large  Catholic  population, 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
great  power;  sod  the  number  of  churches,  of  priests, 
and.  Catholic  institotions  rapidly  increased.  The  indig- 
nation fdt  amoog  Protestants  at  this  revival  of  the 
Chnich  of  Rome  induced  Parliament,  in  1851,  to  adopt 
a  resohation  declaring  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jurisdic- 
tions, ranks,  or  titles  created  by  them,  null  and  void ; 
and  fining  every  person  who,  without  legal  authority, 
accepted  any  ecclesiastical  tide  derived  ftom  the  name 
of  any  place  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  new  Catholic 
bishops  knew  how  to  evade  the  laws;  and  the  liberal 
tendency  of  English  legislation  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholica  a  position  which  even  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
era  have  often  praised  as  the  most  favorable  in  Europe. 
The  hopes  awakened  by  this  restoration  for  the  future 
of  Booian  Catholicism  in  England  were  greatly  strength- 
ened bv  a  movement  within  the  Established  Church  of 
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England,  which  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  Catholic  ele- 
ments of  this  Church.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pusey 
and  Newman,  this  movement^-eometimes  calked  the  Ox- 
Sodd  movement  because  it  had  its  chief  centre  in  Oxford 
^-gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  led  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  English 
univenities  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  the 
new  Catholics  were  many  men  of  great  reputation,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth.  The  most  prominent  were,  Dr. 
Henxy  Newman,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
who^  aa  superior  of  the  religious  order  of  *the  Oratorians 
(consisting  almost  wholly  of  former  members  of  the  An- 
glican Church),  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  and  by  a  number  of  literary  works,  displayed  a 
great  activity  for  the  Ronum  Catholic  Church,  and,  as 
a  rewaid  for  his  services,  was  raised,  in  1879,  to  the  car- 
dinalate;  archbiahop  Manning  of  Westminster,  created 
cardinal  in  1875;  the  marquis  of  Bote,  one  of  the  rich- 
eat  noblemen  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  marquis  of 
Bipon,  a  prominent  English  sutesman  and  member  of 
the  Frivy  CoundL  The  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men, membexB  of  the  nobility,  and  literary  persons  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  have  join- 
ed the  Roman  Cath<dic  Church  exceeds  one  thousand. 
By  theae  accessions  the  Church  has  received  a  higher 
social  standing  and  a  greater  infloenoe  upon  EngUsh 
society  than  it  had  before.  This  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  colonies,  where  the  government  recognises  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  biahops  and  missbnaries  to  co- 
<^>crate  for  the  confirmation  of  the  English  rule,  and  is 
willing  to  secure  this  oo-operation  by  favors  and  con- 
nfMJioiHi  It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fsct  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  aooesrions  to  the  Church  from  the  high- 
er ranks  of  English  society,  the  total  Catholic  popula- 
tkn  ahows  not  only  no  notable  progress,  but  the  esti- 
mates by  the  most  careful  statisticians  give  even  lower 
figurea  for  it  than  wen  assumed  some  ten  years  ago. 
ITus  would  indicate  that  the  losses  sostained  by  the 


Church,  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  po^ 
nlation,  must,  at  least,  equal  in  number  the  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  territorial  rearrangement  of  6^- 
numy  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  placed  nearly'  all  the  Ger- 
man Catholics,  except  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  under 
Protestant  governments.  Thegreatwarsofl866andl870 
severed  the  connection  between  Catholic  Austria  and  the 
German  Catholics,  and  placed  Protestant  Prussia  and  a 
Protestant  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation- 
ality. The  laws  of  sll  the  German  states  place  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics  on  a  level  with  Protestants;  but  diver- 
gent opinions  on  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  powers  have  repeatedly  led  to  fie^  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  German  governments,  espe- 
cially Prussia.  The  two  Prussian  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Posen  were  imprisoned  in  1837,  and  kept 
prisoners  until  1840,  for  refusing  obedience  to  royal  or- 
dinances concerning  mixed  marriages.  A  new  conflict 
began  in  1872,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
modem  history  of  Roman  Catholicism,  under  the  name 
Kukurkamftf,  and  was  not  yet  ended  at  the  beginning 
of  1879.  The  Prussian  government,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  the  Vatican  Council  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  deemed  it  necessary  to  divest 
the  bishops  of  the  influence  which  they  had  thus  far 
exerted  upon  the  national  schools;  to  check  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  lower  clergy  by  the  bishops;  and  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  both  bishops 
and  lower  clergy.  The  bishops  regarded  some  of  the 
laws  adopted  in  Prussia  for  this  purpose  as  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  towards  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  them.  In  consequence  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  caused  by  this  attitude  of  the  bishops,  a  number 
of  the  Prussian  bishops  were  deposed  from  their  sees; 
and  several  other  sees  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  their  occupants  could  not  be  filled  on  account 
of  the  insuperable  disagreement  between  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  pope.  At  the  beginning  of  1879, 
of  the  twelve  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Prussia, 
only  two  were  actually  filled.  During  the  progress  of 
this  conflict,  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ger- 
many showed  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  bishops; 
and  the  universal  suffrage  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany  for  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  yidded  in 
no  country  of  the  world  so  compact  a  host  of  ultramon- 
tane deputies  as  in  Germany.  Thus  the  Catholic  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  general  Previously 
the  German  Church  had  won  within  the  Catholic  Church 
a  great  prestige  for  superiority  in  the  province  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  not  a  few  of  its  literary  productions  had  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  most  of  the  other  Cath- 
olic nations.  The  elevation  of  Dr.  Hergenrother,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  to  the  cardinalate  by  pope  Leo  XIII, 
in  April,  1879,  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  tribute 
to  the  science  of  Catholic  Germany  by  the  head  of  the 
Church. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered 
the  greatest  numerical  losses  in  Rustia,  At  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1798,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  Greeks  in  the  former  Polish  empire  were 
incorporated  with  Russia.  The  empress  Catharine  II 
made  incessant  efforts  to  reunite  the  United  Greeks 
(who,  during  the  Polish  rule,  had  been  induced  to  rec- 
ognise the  supremacy  of  the  pope)  with  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  her  reign,  no 
no  less  than  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  separated 
from  Rome.  No  exertions  to  this  end  were  made  by 
the  emperors  Paul  I  and  Alexander  I;  but  Nicholas  I 
and  Alexander  II  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Catha- 
rine. In  1889, 8  bishops  and  1805  priests,  representing  a 
population  of  more  than  2,000,000,  declared,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Plock,  in  favor  of  reunion  with  the  Russian 
State  Church.  After  this  only  one  United  Greek  dio« 
cese  remained  (Chelm),  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  likewise 
joined  the  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government 
forbids  secession  from  the  State  Church  to  any  other 
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rtligioas  denomination,  a  return  of  the  United  Greeks 
to  the  communion  of  Rome  is  for  the  present  impossi- 
ble. Roman  Catholic  writers  unanimously  assert  that 
measures  of  the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  have  been 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  this  separation  from  Rome; 
and  their  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  nearly  all 
writers  who  are  not  Russians. — In  the  United  States  of 
A  Toerica  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  a  degree 
of  independence  which  it  has  hardly  ever  possessed  in 
any  other  country.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  general,  and  to  the  large  influx  of  immi- 
grants, it  has  already  attained  a  high  rank  among  the 
national  divi8i6ns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See 
Roman  Catholic  Church  w  the  United  States. 

The  missionarv  labors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
non-Christum  countries  received  a  great  impulse  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits*  The  latter  sent 
out  a  larger  number  of  missionaries  than  any  other  re- 
ligious order  has  done  before  or  after  its  foundation. 
In  some  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  the  Catholic  missions 
appeared,  at  times,  to  become  a  complete  success.  In 
Japan  the  Church  embraced,  at  one  time,  more  than 
200,000  Christians,  and  counted  among  her  adherents 
several  princes.  In  China  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  great 
influence  at  the  courts  of  several  emperors,  and  the  per- 
mission to  establish  missions  throughout  the  empire. 
In  Hindottan,  Corea,  Anam,  and  other  countries,  unmer- 
ous  congregations  were  collected,  and  many  natives  be- 
came priests  and  members  of  religious  orders.  Many 
of  these  missions  have  had  to  suffer  bloody  persecutions; 
but  most  of  them  have  survived,  though  in  a  crippled 
form  and  with  reduced  numbers,  to  the  present  day. 
Pope  Gregory  XV  established  for  the  chief  and  central 
direction  of  the  Catholic  missions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
worlds  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which 
consisted  of  15  cardinals,  S  prelates,  and  1  secretary. 
Pope  Urban  YIII  connected  with  this  institution,  in 
1627,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  foreign  missiona- 
ries (Collegium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide),  which 
still  exbts,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  nationalities  represented  among  its  pupils. 
Besides  the  seminary  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  seminaries  specially  devoted  to 
the  education  of  foreign  missionaries  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  in  several  other  places;  and  at  present  most  of  the 
religious  orders  educate  some  of  their  members  in  their 
own  institutions  for  the  missionarv  service.  For  the 
financial  support  of  the  Catholic  missions,  a  central  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  established 
in  1822  at  Lyons,  which  has  of  late  had  an  annual 
income  of  about  5,000,000  francs.  This  society  has 
branches  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the  world ;  only  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria  have  preferred  to  establish  their  own 
societies  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  A  chil- 
dren's missionary  society,  called  the  **  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,''  devotes  its  revenue  chiefly 
to  the  efforts  for  the  baptism  and  Catholic  education 
of  pagan  children.  It  has  branches  in  all  countries. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  Catholic  writers  that  the  sums  an- 
nually contributed  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries fall  far  below  the  aggregate  annual  income  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  societies. 

II.  Ihctrines.^Aa  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  agrees 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches  in  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  an 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  she  holds 
many  points  of  Christian  belief  in  common  with  these 
laige  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Conjointly 
with  them,  she  believes  in  the  unity  of  divine  essence, 
the  Trinity  of  the  divine  persons  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost),  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God 
oat  of  nothing  for  his  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Among  other  points  of  belief  which  are 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Evangel- 
ical Protestant  churohcs  are  the  following :  the  original 
innocence  of  man ;  his  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemption  by 
Christ ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  and  Second 


Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  divine  hnman  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmrch 
has  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  '^Filioque"  (<<and 
from  the  Son"),  and  accordingly  believes  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  while  the 
Greek  Church  believes,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
original  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only.  The  Roman'  Catholic  Churoh 
holds,  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  in  opposition 
to  evangelical  Protestants,  the  following  doctrines: 
The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  a  joint 
rule  of  faith  with  the  Scriptures;  the  veneration  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  the  saints,  their 'pictnTes  and  relics;  tbe 
infallibility  of  the  Church ;  justification  by  faith  and 
works  as  joint  conditions;  the  seven  sacraments  or 
mysteries ;  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  necessity 
of  water  baptism  for  salvation ;  priestly  absolution  tly 
divine  anthor\ty;  transubstantiation  and  the  adoration 
of  the  consecrated  elements;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  the  living  and  the  dead;  prayers  for  tbe  departed. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  formerly  lodged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  general  councils 
conjointly  with  the  pope,  but  since  1870  also  in  all  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  popes;  by  the  Greek  Church 
it  is  attributed  to  the  seven  oocumenical  councils,  and 
the  patriarchal  oligarchy  as  a  whole.  The  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  dogma  by  the  pope  in  1854,  is  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  blasphemous,  although  it  practices 
the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  no  less  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  includes  in  its  canon  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Test,  which  are  excluded  from  the  Protes- 
tant canon.  The  Latin  (Vulgate)  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  while  Protestantism  claims  divine  authority 
only  for  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 
As  regards  the  popular  use  and  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  generally  discouraged 
the  reading  of  unannotated  Bibles  in  the  native  tongues, 
and  commanded  her  members  to  seek  on  this  subject 
the  previous  advice  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Christ  founded  one, 
and  only  one,  infallible  visible  Church  which  was  to 
represent  him  on  earth  as  the  teacher  of  religious  tenth, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  all  men  ought  to  submit  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  this  communion, 
and  therefore  asserts  that  outside  of  her  there  is  no 
salvation  (''extra  ccclesiam  nulla  salus").  She  does 
not  admit  the  Protestant  distinction  between  a  visible 
and  invisible  Church,  but  demands  that  all  should  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church.  She  admits,  however,  that 
there  may  be  cases  when  insurmountable  difficulties 
prevent  persons  from  joining  her  communion,  and  when 
Grod  will  save  them  though  they  have  not  been  for- 
mally received  into  her  pale.  As  there  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Church,  only  one  Church  and  one  baptism,  all 
persons,  children  or  adult,  to  whom  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  administered  in  due  form  are  thereby  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  children  of 
Ptotestants  and  other  non-Catholics  are  therefore  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  until  they 
cut  themselves  loose  from  it  by  their  own  erroneous 
belief. 

In  regard  to  the  future  life,  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  admits  a  temporary  middle  place  and  state 
(lasting  until  the  final  judgment)  between  heaven  and 
hell,  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  Christians,  which 
may  be  advanced  by  prayers  and  masses  in  their  be- 
half. The  centre  of  Catholic  worship  is  tiie  mass, 
which  the  Church  holds  to  be  an  actual,  though  nn^ 
bloody,  repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  by 
the  priests,  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
is  offered,  as  a  rule,  daily  by  eveiy  priest  To  the  laity 
the  eucharist  is  now  administered  in  only  one  kind,  tbe 
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bread,  the  Chmch  believiDg  that  Christ  is  wholly  pres- 
ent in  the  oonaecmted  bread  as  well  as  in  the  wine,  and 
thnt  tbereforo  the  reception  of  one  kind  is  fully  sufB- 
cieo^ 

An  important  difference  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ethics  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believing  that 
works  of  supererogation,  which  are  not  commanded,  but 
peoommended  (eoitUia  evcaigeHca),  with  corresponding 
extra  merits,  ooostitate  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of 
the  pope  for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences.  These 
indolgences  are  transferable  to  the  souls  in  poi^tory. 

As  the  Church  is  the  plenipotentiary  and  infallible 
lepresentative  of  Christ,  her  commandments  are  no  less 
binding  upon  the  foithful  than  the  divine  command- 
ments recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Church  are  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  go  once  a  year  to  confession,  to  receive  once 
a  year  the  eucharist,  and  to  attend  mass  on  ever}'  Sun- 
day and  holiday.  Upon  her  deigy  the  Church  has 
imposed  the  duty  of  celibacy ;  as  this,  however,  is  not 
a  part  of  Church  doctrine,  the  priests  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  churches  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  are  allowed  to  marry. 

Paintings  sod  images  are  quite  commonly  used  in 
Catholic  churches  as  fitting  ornaments,  and  as  objects 
calcoJated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. The  cmdfix  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal 
axDon^:  them.  A  number  of  ceremonies  and  vestments 
are  need  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  They  are 
intmded  to  give  a  peculiar  dignit}'  to  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion;  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heaTenly  things  by  their  various  and  appropriate  im- 
port;  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  keep  alive  attention ; 
to  gtre  to  the  ministers  of  religion  a  respect  for  them- 
sdves  and  for  the  awful  rites  in  which  they  officiate. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  services  of 
the  Ghnrcb,  the  Latin  language  is  used.  The  Church 
cherishes  it  as  a  bond  of  union  which  connects  the 
ehmrches  of  the  present  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  primitive  apostolic  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  use 
of  the  people,  translations  into  the  vernacular  languages 
are  made,  and  are  in  common  use.  The  Eastern  church- 
es which  have  entered  into  a  corporate  union  with 
Rome  are  allowed  to  retain  at  divine  service  the  aae 
of  tlieir  old  liturgical  languages.  Latin  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  BteviaTy,  which  contains  the  prayers  and 
religioas  readings  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  of  the  priests. 

IIL  Constituiioiu—The  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
iievea  in  a  spedal  priesthood  in  which  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  are  vested.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  priesthood  are  twofold— the  priestly  power,  potestas 
»,  and  the  governing  power,  potestas  jurisdictio- 
The  former  is  vested  in  its  fulness  in  the  bishops, 
who  akme  have  the  right  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  by  means  of  ordination.  Subordi- 
nate to  the  bishop  are  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon. 
These  two  orders,  together  with  that  of  bishop,  con- 
stitute the  ordUtea  maforeSf  and  form  the  keystone 
of  the  entire  hierarchy.  Several  minor  orders,  ordines 
mimoreg,  the  number  of  which  has  varied,  are  pre- 
paratory steps  for  the  entrance  into  the  hierarchy, 
and  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  significance.  The 
governing  power  is  possessed  in  its  fulness  by  the 
pope,  who  alone  has  apostolic  authority,  and  may  ex- 
erdae  it  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  has 
governing  power  only  over  one  diocese,  and,  according 
to  the  present  Church  law,  can  practicaUy  exercise  it 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  A  number  of  epis- 
copal dioceses  are  commonly  united  in  an  ecclesiastical 
piovinoe,  the  head  bishop  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
archbishop,  prerides  at  the  provincial  councils,  but  oth- 
wlse  interferes  bat  rarely  and  only  in  special  cases  in 
tiie  administration  of  the  suflVagan  dioceses.  If  a  coun- 
try has  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  province,  one  of 
the  archbishops  has  firtqnently  the  title  of  primate,  and 


as  such  ranks  the  other  archbishops  and  presides  at 
national  councils.  As  all  the  Eastern  patriarchates  have 
severed  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  name  patriarch 
has  totally  lost  the  signification  it  had  in  the  early 
Church,  it  is  an  honorary  title  which  confers  no  de- 
gree of  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  archbishop  or 
primate.  The  Church  has  at  present,  besides  the  pope, 
twelve  patriarchs— namely,  four  of  Antioch  (for  the  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  rites  respectively),  and 
one  each  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Baby- 
lon (of  the  Chaldean  rite),Cilicia  (of  the  Armenian  rite), 
the  East  Indies,  Lisbon,  and  Venice.  Those  fragments 
of  Eastern  churches  which  in  course  of  time  had  entered 
into  a  corporate  union,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining 
the  use  of  their  ancient  liturgical  languages,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  other  ancient  customs,  are  techni- 
cally designated  as  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  rite,  in  op- 
position to  the  Latin  rite. 

For  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  legislatiog  on 
ecdesiastidd  aibirs,  a  system  of  councils  or  synods  has 
gradually  been  developed,  consisting  of  oecumenical, 
national,  provincUl,  and  diocesan  synods.  (Ecumen- 
ical councils  are  such  as  represent  the  entire  Church, 
and  to  which  now  all  the  ordained  bishops  of  the  Church 
are  invited.  The  Church  now  numbers  twenty  of  these 
councils,  the  latest  of  which— the  Vatican  Council— was 
held  from  Dec  8, 1869,  to  Oct  20, 1870.  (For  a  list  of 
the  first  nineteen,  see  Councils.)  Up  to  the  Vatican 
0>uncil,  large  portions  of  the  Chnrch,  including  many 
bishops  and  provincial  synods,  have  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to  claim  for  an 
oecumenical  council  any  kind  of  superiority.  A  nation- 
al coiuicil  is  one  consisting  of  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  a  country,  under  the  presidency  of  the  primate. 
The  Church  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  regular 
periodicity,  and  they  have  generally  been  convoked  for 
some  special  reason.  Provincial  synods  are  meetings 
of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  under  the 
presidency  of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop.  Diocesan 
synods  are  meetings  of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop.  The  ^umenical  Council  of 
Trent  desired  to  introduce  these  two  classes  of  synods 
to  a  larger  extent  than  had  been  the  case  before  Into 
the  regular  organism  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided that  a  provincial  synod  was  to  be  held  every  third 
year  in  each  ecclesiastical  province,  and  a  diocesan  synod 
annually  in  each  diocese.  This  provision,  however,  has 
been  carried  out  but  very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  18th 
century  the  diocesan  synods  fell  into  disuse  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe  except  Italy. 

The  pope  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  ani- 
versal  Church  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  is  di- 
vided into  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  car- 
dinal deacons.  The  bishops  of  every  grade  are,  in  a 
similar  manner,  aided  in  the  government  of  their  dio- 
ceses by  a  chapter,  and  frequently  by  an  assistant  bish- 
op. The  diocese  is  divided  into  parishes,  a  number  of 
which  is  generally  united  into  a  deanery,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  dean.  The  papal  almanac  {La  Gerarchia 
Cattolica)  for  1678  publishes  the  following  summary  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy :  The  full  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  cardinals  is  78 ;  namely,  6  cardinal 
bishops,  51  cardinal  priests,  and  16  cardinal  deacons.  Of 
patriarchal  sees  there  are  12,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Latin  and  5  to  the  Oriental  rite.  The  number  of  arehi- 
episcopal  sees  in  December,  1877,  was  172,  of  which  151 
belonged  to  the  Latin  and  the  remainder  to  several  Ori- 
ental rites.  Of  the  Latin  archbishops,  18  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and  138  were  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Of  the  Oriental  arch- 
bbhoprics,  1  Armenian,  1  Gneoo  -  Roumanisn,  and  1 
Graeco-Ruthenian  are  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces ;  4  Gneco-Melchite,  4  Syrian,  5  Syro-Cbald»an, 
5  Syro-Maronite  are  subject  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
several  rites.    Of  episcopal  dioceses  there  were  719,  of 
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which  664  belonged  to  the  Latin  and  bb  to  aevend 
Oriental  rites.  If  we  add  the  aix  aaborban  tees  of  the 
cardinal  bishops,  the  total  uiunber  of  episcopal  sees 
would  be  725,  of  which  670  belong  to  the  Latin  rite. 
Immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See  are  87  Latin 
and  4  Eastern  (8  Gnsoo-Buthentan,  1  Gnsoo- Bulga- 
rian) bishops;  677  Latin  sees  and  8  Oriental  (1  Ar- 
menian, 8  Gnsco-Roumanianf  and  4  Graco-Bathenian) 
were  suflhigans  in  ecclesiastical  proyinces;  43  Oriental 
bishops  ( 16  Armenian,  9  Gnsco-Melchite,  8  Syrian,  7 
Syro-Chiddiean,  and  8  Syro-Maronite)  were  subjects  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  several  rites.  There  were  also  18 
sees  not  connected  with  a  diocese  (mUUuM  diaceteot) ; 
their  occupants  are  12  abbots,  1  archabbot,  1  archiman- 
drite, 1  archpriest,  I  provost,  and  2  prelates. 

Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  establish  dioceses 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canonical  law, 
vicars  apostolic  are  appointed  in  place  of  bishops.  They 
are  placed  under  the  immediate  supervisbn  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged  with  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  missionary  districts.  Besides 
vicars  apostolic,  the  pope  appoints  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  churches  in  non-Catholic  countries  apostolic 
delegates  and  apostolical  pnefects,  both  of  whom  are 
likewise  placed  under  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda. 
The  aggregate  of  delegates,  vicars,  and  pmfects  was  (in- 
1878)  154,  making  a  total  of  1148  hierarchical  titles. 
The  total  number  of  dignitaries  composing  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  inclusive  of  the  assistant  bishops,  was  1198. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  received  a  veiy  large  increase 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishoprics  was 
24;  number  of  archbishoprics  created,  5;  number  of 
bishoprics  created,  182 ;  of  sees,  mtUiui  diaoeteot,  8 ;  of 
apostolic  delegations,  8;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  88;  of 
pnefects  apostolic,  15 ;  total,  215  hierarchical  titles. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  new  episcopal  and  archiepis- 
oopal  sees  belong  to  English-speaking  countries.    The 


to  this  the  68  archbishops  and  bishops  holding  oflBoe  in 
the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  digni- 
taries in  the  EngUsh-speaking  world  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  189,  being  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  world.  The  steady  advance 
of  British  dominion  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Brit- 
ish North  AJnerica,  and  other  English-speaking  terri- 
tories, cannot  fail  to  increase  rapidly  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  English-speaking  bishops  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

An  important  element  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ia 
the  religions  associations,  orders  of  men  and  women 
yrhose  members  live  together  in  convents^  They  are 
very  numerous  and  have  various  organizations.  They 
are  more  or  less  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  th« 
bishops^  and  placed  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  superiors,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Rome.  While 
the  aim  of  the  oldest  of  these  communities  was  the  at- 
tainment, by  retirement  from  the  world,  of  a  higher  re- 
ligious perfection,  they  have  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
garded an/  active  participation  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  as  an  important  part  of  their  duties.  Their 
strict  organization  has  especially  enabled  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  misnons  ai  the 
Church,  and  display  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  prov- 
ince of  education.  Most  of  the  popes  have  valued  their 
services  very  highly,  and  conferred  upon  them  exten- 
sive privileges. 

IV.  Statistics.— The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
Christianity.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  each  of  the  large 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  total  population,  the  Eastern  churches, 
and  the  Protestant  churches,  including  in  the  last  di- 
vision all  Christians  not  belonging  to  either  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Eastern  churches : 


America,  North 

America,  South 

Europe 

Asia  (including  the  Indian  Archipelago) 

Africa 

Anstralia  and  Polynesia 

Total 


FofMiUtioa. 


60,000,000 

27,000,000 

812,600,000 

881,000,000 

205,000,000 

4,600,000 


1,480,000,000 


Romao 
Caiholle. 


S8,0<I0,00U 

86,000,000 

149,000.000 

9,400,000 

2,200,000 

000,000 


800,200,000 


Protottant. 


86,000,000 

400,000 

74,600,000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

8,000,000 


118,700,000 


ChnrebM. 


76,000,000 
9.600,000 
8,600,000 


88,000,000 


hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales,  as  restored  Sept.  29, 
1850,  by  letters  apostolic  of  Pius  IX,  comprises  the  prov- 
ince of  Westminster,  consisting  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Westminster  and  twelve  suffiragans.  In  the  United 
States  84  new  episcopal  sees  were  established  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius,  and  10  sees  raised  to  archbish- 
oprics. The  first  addition  made  by  pope  Leo  XIII  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  the  restoration  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Scotland  on  March  4, 1878.  It  comprises  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow,  which  is  without  suffhi- 
gan  sees,  and  the  province  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  consists  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St  An- 
drew's and  Edinburgh,  with  four  suffragan  sees.  At  the 
beginning  of  1879  the  British  empire  had  14  archbish- 
ops, 76  bishops,  88  vicars  apostolic,  and  7  pnefects  apos- 
tolic Of  the  archbishoprics,  1  was  in  England,  2  in 
Scotland,  4  in  Ireland,  4  in  British  North  America,  1  in 
the  West  Indies,  2  in  Australia ;  of  the  bishoprics,  12  in 
England,  4  in  Scotland,  24  in  Ireland,  2  in  the  European 
colonies,  1  in  Africa,  18  in  North  America,  1  in  the  West 
Indies,  11  in  Australia,  8  in  New  ZeaUmd ;  of  the  vicari- 
ates apostolic,  two  thirds  are  in  the  Asiatic  possessions. 
Most  of  these  vicariates  are  at  present  held  by  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  take  their  title  from  their  see  tn 
partibus  injidelium.  Including  eight  ooadj utors  or  aux- 
iliary bishops,  the  total  number  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops holding  office  in  the  British  empire  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  128,  a  larger  number  than  is  at  present 
found  in  any  other  country  except  only  Italy.    Adding 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  still  exceeds  the  aggregate 
number  of  all  other  Christians.  Among  the  large  con- 
tinents. South  America  is  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
only  two  territories  (British  and  Dutch  Guiana),  togeth- 
er with  the  FalkUnd  Islands,  being  under  Protestant 
governments.  Many  of  the  other  countries  are  grado- 
ally  receiving  a  Protestant  population  by  immigration. 
The  largest  number  of  immigrants  is  found  in  Brazil ; 
a  smaller  number  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation. In  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  about  one 
half  of  the  total  population ;  they  are  increasing  at  a 
slower  ratio  than  the  Protestants  and  the  Eastern 
churches,  because  in  some  of  the  largest  Catholic  coun- 
tries, as  France  and  Spain,  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  is  slower  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 
In  North  America,  which  very  rapidly  rises  in  the  scale 
of  continents,  Roman  Catholicism  is  in  a  decided  minor- 
ity, although  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  nearly^ 
the  entire  popnUtion  is  still  connected  with  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Australia,  where  the  total  popu- 
lation increases  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  in  North. 
America,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  decided 
minority  in  each  of  the  colonie8«  A  continuance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  North  America  and 
Australia,  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  numerical 
proportion  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  would 
materially  change  the  relative  position  of  both  in  the 
list  of  the  prominent  religions  of  the  world.    Outside 
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of  l^ofope,  America,  and  Australia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Choich  predominates  in  the  Spanish,  Ftortoguese,  and 
French  colonies,  the  most  populoos  of  which,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  a  Catholic  population  now  estimated 
at  ahont  6,000,000.    In  Western  Asia,  one  entire  £ast- 
oommunion,  the  llaronites,  and  fragments,  more  or 
oonsiderable,  of  all  the  others,  have  connected  them* 
selves  with  the  Church  of  Kome.    In  Hindostan,  Anam, 
and  China,  an  aggr^ate  population  of  about  2,000,000 
has  for  several  hundred  years  adhered  to  that  Church,  in 
spite  of  repeated  and  bloody  persecutions;  and  even  in 
Japan  mider  the  new  sera  of  religious  toleration  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  establishment  of  intercourse 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
descendants  of  the  former  Catholics  to  the  number  of 
about  20,000  have  openly  declared  themselves  as  still 
attached  to  the  Church.   Though  this  Church  continues 
to  make  some  progress  in  all  her  mission  fields^  no  con- 
quests have  been  made  in  the  19th  century  equal  to 
tbe  soooess  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia 
m  the  16th  snd  17th  centuries,  or  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant missiooaries  in  the  19th  Century  in  Madagascar. 
It.  is  a  noteworthy  tact  that  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe 
and  Amerks  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     The  Beformation  having 
been  sappressed  in  the  16th  century  by  force  in  all  the 
J^mtin  cooDtries,  the  Waldenses  in  Itidy,  and  some  of 
tlie  f^och-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Beformed  Frenchmen,  were,  at  the 
b^^inning  of  the  19th  century,  the  only  dissenters  from 
Bome  in  Latin  Europe  and  Aionerica.    The  introduction 
of  leli^ons  toleration  begins  to  make  notable  inroads 
upon  the  religions  uniformity  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tfiea.     Thus,  the  number  of  native  Protestants  was  in 
1^78  estimated  in  Spain  at  12,000,  in  Mexico  at  12,000^ 
Italy  had  170  new  evangelical  congregations  and  111 
statiooa;  and  in  France  and  Belgium  a  number  of  prom- 
inent nsen  advised  the  liberal  Catholics  to  sever  their 
eonnection  with  Borne,  and,  even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  embrace  fully  the  doctrines  of  one  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the  civil 
registers  as  Protestants.    The  principality  of  Boumania, 
which  became  an  entirely  independent  state  in  1878,  also 
speaks  a  language  chiefly  of  Latin  origin,  and  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes  classed  with  the  Latin  nations.    Of  its 
population,  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church.    With  the  restoration'of  the  Ger- 
man empire  under  Protestant  rule,  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cfaorch  has  almost  wholly  lost  any  controlling  influence 
upon  the  Teutonic  nations.  Great  Britain,  with  a  number 
of  inchoate  colonial  states,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
I>e&inark,  and  Holland,  are  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  Prot- 
estant states.    The  government  of  polyglot  Austria  can 
hardly  be  called  any  longer  Teutonic.    In  Belgium,  a 
Teutonic  nationality  is  united  with  a  Latin,  into  one 
state,  which  nominally  is  wholly  Catholic,  though  it  is 
DOW,  like  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  many  other  nom- 
inally Catholic  states,  under  a  liberal  administration, 
wrhich  is  in  open  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchies.    Of  the  Slavic  nationalities,  sev- 
erala  like  the  Poles  and  Czechs,  are  predominantly  Bo- 
man Catholic ;  but  there  is  now  no  Catholic  Slavic  state. 
Tb«  governments  of  all  the  Slavic  states— Bussia,  Ser- 
vian Montenegro,  and  Bulgariar-belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.    To  the  same  Church  belongs  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  which 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  numbers  a  popuhition  of 
only  12,000  souls,  or  less  than  one  per  cent. — The  Boman 
Gatholics  constitute  a  majority  in  only  six  entirely  in- 
dependent states  of  Europe,  viz.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Fzance,  Belgium,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
In  the  last-named  state  the  Boman  Catholics  constitute, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  proper,  92  per  cent, 
and  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  69  per  cent. 
In  France  they  are  98,  and  in  each  of  the  four  other 
states  more  than  99  per  cent.    In  North  and  South 
the  Boman  Catholics  are  a  majority  in  Mexico, 


the  five  states  of  Central  America,  in  Brazil,  and  the 
nine  republics  of  South  America,  constituting  in  each 
of  these  sixteen  states  more  than  99  per  cent. 

v.  Literaiure, — ^As  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ia 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  manuals  of  Church  history  are  the 
principal  sources  of  information  on  its  history.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  class  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  article  Church  Histobt.  The  Creeds 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  may  be  found  in  Danz, 
Libri  Symbolici  EccksicB  Romano  ^CathoUom  (Weimar, 
18S6) ;  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Libri  Symbolici  Ecdetim 
Catholicaf  Conjttncti  atgue  Notts  ProUffomenis  Indicia 
hutque  Inttrudi  (Gott.  1838, 2  vols.,  which  contains  the 
Cone,  Trid^  the  Profusio  Fidd  TridenimOy  and  the  Catt- 
ekitmut  Romanut) ;  Denzinger,  ^ncAtri^on  Symbohrum 
ei  Defittiiiomnn  gua  de  Rehut  Fidei  et  Morum  a  ConciUii 
(Ecumemcit  et  SummiB  Poniifidbus  Manaruni  (4th  ed. 
WUrzbbl86d,  which  includes  the  definition  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [  1854],  and  the  Pa- 
pal  SyOabut  [1864]);  Schaff,  Creedt  of  Chrittendom 
(N.Y.  1877;  voL  ii  includes  all  the  Latin  creeds- from 
the  Confession  of  Peter  to  the  Vatican  decrees).  Bel- 
larmin*s  DitputationeSf  Bossuet's  Expotition,  Mohler*s 
Symbolikf  and  Perrone's  Prakdiona  Theoloyicoe  are  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  Boman  Catholic  expositions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  system.  Among  Protestant  exposi- 
tions of  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrines,  the  most  notable 
are  the  SymboHks  of  Marheineke,  KoUner,  and  Baier,  and 
Hase's  Hcmdbuck  der  proteatantischen  PoUmik  (8d  ed. 
Leips.  1871).  A  full  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  is  given  in  the  manuals  of 
Church  law.  Among  the  brat  works  on  this  subject 
are  Schulte,  Ltkrhuch  des  hathoL  KirchenreckU  (3d  ed. 
1873);  and  Bichter,  Lehrbuch  dea  IcathoL  v.  evangeL 
Kirchtnrtckta  (1877,  8th  ed.  by  Dove).  The  largest 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is 
Neher,  KirchUcht  GeographU  und  Staiistik  (1864-68, 
8  vols.),  containing  Europe  and  America.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Boman  hierarchy  is  annually  published  at 
Bome  under  the  title  La  Gerarehia  CaUolica,   (A.  J.  S.) 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH  w  the  United 
States. — I.  Origin  and  Progress,— L  As  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  first  public  appearance  of  Luther,  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  newly  discov- 
ered world.  The  attachment  of  Columbus  to  bis  Church 
was  so  strong  that  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  though 
without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  canonization. 
Many  of  the  following  explorers  were  equally  fervid  in 
their  faith.  Ojeda,  who  in  1510  settled  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  is  said  by  Catholic  historians  to  have  been  tA 
pious  as  a  monk.  Balboa,  governor  of  Darien,  who  in 
1513  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan,  who  first 
raised  the  cross  on  the  most  southern  cape  of  America 
(1521) ;  Carrier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada  (1584) ;  Cham- 
plain,  the  first  governor  of  Canada;  La  Salle,  the  pio- 
neer navigator  of  the  Great  Lakes — are  all  praised  fot 
their  piety.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  discovered  by 
the  Jesuit  Marquette.  For  more  Uian  a  hundred  years 
(1492-1607)  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
Protestants  in  the  New  World.  The  few  attempts 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  French  Huguenots 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  by  the  English  o^ 
Boanoke  Island  (1585  and  1587),  had  failed.  The  Span- 
iards, in  the  meanwhile,  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
of  Catholic  colonial  empires  throughout  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  but  they  also  formed 
settlements  in  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  oldest  of  which,  St.  Augustine,  was  founded 
in  1565. 

Nearly  forty  years  before,  in  1528,  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  set  foot  within  our  present  territory,  form- 
ing part  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida.  One 
of  their  number,  John  Juarez,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  bishop  of  Florida.  Bishop  Juarez,  and  one 
of  his  companions,  John  of  Palos,  perished  probably  in 
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the  same  year,  either  of  hanger  or  at  the  hand  of  the 
Indians.  In  1549  a  Dominican  friar,  Louis  Cancer,  was 
slain  by  an  Indian  of  Florida  after  he  had  barely  landed. 
The  first  Catholic  Church  was  erected  in  St.  Augns- 
tine,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  town  by  Melen- 
dez;  and  from  this  centre  many  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  began  to  labor  among  the  In- 
dians of  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Carolina.  The 
most  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  these  mis- 
sions was  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St.  Helena  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  missions  began  to  grow  until  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain  to  England  in  1768,  which 
proved  a  fatal  check,  and  gradually  led  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  mission,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  were 
two  Franciscan  monks,  father  PadiUa  and  brother  John 
of  the  Cross,  who  accompanied  in  1542  the  exploring 
expedition  of  Coronado.  They  began  to  preach  in  two 
Indian  towns,  but  both  soon  perished.  Three  other 
Franciscans,  who  in  1581  erected  a  new  mission,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  foundation  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1582, 
the  second  oldest  city  of  the  United  States,  laid  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  gradually  whole  tribes  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion.  Texas  was  visited  as 
early  as  1544  by  a  Franciscan  missionary,  father  de 
Olmos,  but  the  real  foundation  of  the  Texan  missions, 
which  gradiudly  became  very  extensive,  was  laid  in 
1688  by  fourteen  Franciscan  priests  and  seven  lay 
brothers. 

The  first  Catholic  mission  of  California  was  begun  in 
IGOl  by  a  band  of  Franciscan  monks ;  but  the  real  found- 
er of  the  Church  in  that  state  was  father  Juniper  Serra, 
an  Italian  Franciscan,  who  in  1769  established  the  first 
mission  in  San  Diego,  and  in  1776,  a  few  days  before 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  (June  27),  founded  the  city  of  San  Franciscb. 
In  1570,  father  Segura  and  eight  other  Jesuit  fathers 
landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Marj'land,  with  the  son  of 
an  Indian  chief  whom  Spanish  navigators  had  brought 
away  with  them  from  that  region,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  Spain.  All  of  them  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  this  Indian 
youth.  Sixty-four  years  later,  in  1634,  two  English 
Jesuits,  fathers  Andrew  White  and  John  Altham,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Baltimore,  resumed  the  missionary 
labors  among  the  Maryland  Indians,  and  in  1639  they 
reported  that  many  tribes  had  been  visited,  numerous 
converts  made,  and  four  permanent  stations  established. 

The  first  Catholic  chapel  in  New  England  was  reared 
by  French  missionaries  on  Neutral  Island,  in  Schoodic 
l^ver,  Maine,  in  1609,  eleven  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Plymouth.  In  1612,  a  new  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  Mount  Desert  Island,  but  it  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  the  English.  In  1646,  father  Druillettes,  a 
Jesuit,  who  has  been  called  by  Catholic  historians  the 
apostle  of  Maine,  established  a  mission  on  the  Upper 
Kennebec,  which  gradually  succeeded  in  converting  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Abnakis.  The  cession  of  Canada  by 
the  French  to  the  English  in  1763  interrupted  for  some 
time  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Abnakis;  but  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  reorganized,  and  has 
since  then  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day. 

The  first  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  father  Jogues,  a  Canadian  Jes- 
uit. He  attempted  in  1646  to  found  a  mission  among 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  massacred  in  the  village  of 
Caughnawaga  (now  Schenectady).  The  first  Catholic 
church  was  established  in  November,  1655,  among  the 
Onondagas,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse ; 
but  three  years  later  the  missionaries  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  a  plot  to  destroy  them.  The  close 
of  a  bloody  war  between  France  and  the  Five  Nations 
in  1666  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  missions, 
and  to  the  foundation  of  new  ones  among  the  Ononda- 
gas, Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks.  In  1668 


the  cross,  as  a  Catholic  historian  says,  **  towered  over 
every  village  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,"  and  the 
Mohawks  especially  **  became  firmly  attached  to  the 
Church ;"  but  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  English 
claims  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  of  New  York.  Among  the  In- 
dians of  Vermont  mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  in  1615. 

The  regions  along  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  present 
states  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  were  first  visited  by 
Canadian  Jesuits  in  1641.  The  field  proved  ungrate- 
ful, and  the  missions  terminated  when  the  French  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  houses  of  Jesuits  and  confis- 
cated their  property.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  shores  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mar^ 
quette  in  1673,  the  Jesuits  preached  and  established 
missions.  Among  the  Indians  converted  by  them  was 
Chicago,  the  chief  of  the  Illinois.  With  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  increase  of 
English  power,  the  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indians 
generally  disappeared  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  Indian 
mlssious  were  gradually  re-established,  but  their  prog- 
ress was  slow.  In  1888  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Baltimore  confided  the 
Indian  missions  in  the  United  States  to  the  Jesuits. 
Catholic  historians  complain  (Murray,  Popular  Hist, 
etc,  p.  343)  that  '<the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  little  interest  in  the  Indian  missions,  and 
done  little  to  cheer  and  support  the  missionaries."  The 
latter  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  the  necessary  means. 
The  most  famous  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
19th  century  was  father  De  Smet,  a  Belgian,  who  is  com- 
^pared  by  the  historians  of  his  Church  to  Francis  Xavier, 
and  is  said  **  to  have  opened  heaven  to  over  100,000  In- 
diana." 

2.  The  proper  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
English  colonies  begins  with  the  immigration  of  Leon- 
ard Calvert,  second  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  about 
200  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  into  Maryland.  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  left  the  Anglican  communion  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  received  (June  20, 1632)  from 
king  Charles  I  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac,  for  founding  a  Catholic  colony  in 
the  New  World  as  a  refuge  from  persecution.  The 
charter  drawn  up  by  him  guaranteed  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  Christians,  and  secured  a  voice  to  all  freemen  in 
making  the  laws.  He  died  soon  after  the  charter  had 
received  the  royal  sanction,  and  his  eldest  son,  Cecil 
Calveirt,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  commissioned  his  broth- 
er Leonard  Calvert  to  carry  out  their  father's  design, 
and  appointed  him  governor  of  the  new  colony.  Leonard 
Calvert,  with  his  colonists,  landed  in  1634,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  city  of  St.  Mary  was  founded.  The 
colonists  were  accompanied  by  two  Jesuits,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  several  more  Jesuits  and  Capuchins. 
A  civil  contest  between  the  new  colonists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Captain  William  Claybome,  who  with  a  party 
of  men  fh>m  Virginia  had  settlni,  in  1631,  on  Kent  Island, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  company  of  Puritans  who  had 
settled  in  Maryland  in  1642,  on  the  other  hand,  resulted 
in  favor  of  Claybome  and  the  Puritans,  who  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  province.  There- 
upon the  Catholics  were  in  1644  deprived  of  equal 
rights,  but  these  were  restored  in  1646.  In  1649  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  composed  of  eleven 
Catholics  and  three  Protestants,  passed  the  Toleration 
Act,  which  enacted  that  no  person  believing  in  Jesns 
Christ  should  be  molested  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion. The  Toleration  Act  was  repealed  in  1654  by  on 
assembly  in  which  the  Puritans  had  a  majority,  and 
which  denied  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but  in  1660  the  new  king,  Charles  U,  restored  Loni 
Baltimore  to  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and  thus  the  Cath- 
olics received  back  their  rights.  In  1692,  afler  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  an  Anglican  governor  was  sent  to 
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Biarylaiid,  and  in  1704  a  law  was  passed  to  prerent  *'  the 
increase  of  popeiy."  The  stringent  provisions  of  this 
act  remained  in  foroe  until  the  KeTolution ;  ooly  the 
first  provision,  which  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  say 
mass  or  exercise  their  ministry,  was  so  far  modified 
that  **  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hear  mass  in  their 
own  families  and  on  their  own  grounds." 

The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  Penn  on  the 
basis  of  religious  iteration,  and  the  Catholic  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  were  allowed  to  live  in  com- 
parative peace,  bat  their  creed  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt. In  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  Protes- 
tantism was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but 
actually  the  few  Catholics  appear  not  to  have  been 
tronbled.  In  1664  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  and  its 
oame  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  1683  the  colony 
received  a  Catholic  governor,  colonel  Thomas  Dongan ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
the  colony  granted,  like  Maryland,  religious  liberty  to 
an  **  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  After 
the  expulsion  of  James,  another  assembly  in  1691  re- 
pealed the  Toleration  Act  of  1683,  and  passed  stringent 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  In  1696  ooly  seven  C-ath- 
oUc  families  were  found  on  Manhattan  Island.  New 
laws  of  eztfeooe  severity  were  passed  against  Catholics 
in  1700, 1701,  and  1702;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
KevolotJonary  War  the  Catholic  Church  was  almost 
unknown  in  New  York,  and  the  few  Catholic  inhabi- 
tanta  of  New  York  city  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments.  The  laws  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  re- 
tained rigid  penal  laws  against  Koman  Catholics  on 
their  statute-books.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  out  of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  in  the 
American  colonies,  ooly  about  25,000  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, of  whom  15,000  lived  in  Maryland.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  priests  and  about  twice  as  many  con- 
gregations. 

3.  On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  pronounced 
for  the  broadest  toleration.  In  1776  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  were  fully  emancipated,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaiaticm  of  Independence.  The  other  twelve  orig- 
inal states,  one  after  another,  granted  the  Catholics  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  right  to  build  churches  and  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased ;  but  full  and  unreserved  equality 
of  dvil  and  political  rights  was  withheld  from  them  in 
some  of  the  states  moch  longer.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tation,  adopted  in  1787,  provides  in  art.  vi, sec.  8 :  "No 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  office  or  trust  under  the  United  States.**  Among 
the  framers  and  signers  of  this  Constitution  were  two 
Catholics — Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  right  thus  obtain- 
ed was  further  secured  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares **  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof." 

Until  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  district  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  held 
no  kind  of  interoourse  with  the  American  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  clergy  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  naturally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  American  superior  for  American  churches,  and 
they  asked  the  pope  to  allow  the  clergy  to  elect  a  supe- 
rior, subject  to  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 
pope.  In  reply  to  the  request,  the  pope,  after  consult- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin  through  this  nuncio  in  Paris, 
appointed  in  1784  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  pnefect  apostolic, 
with  many  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  the  new  pnefect  en- 
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countered  from  the  vastness  of  his  territory,  and  aho 
from  the  insubordination  of  several  priests  and  a  part 
of  the  laity,  it  was  soon  deemed  necessary  to  apply  to 
Rome  for  a  bishop.  The  request  was  granted,  with  the 
privilege  of  sdecting  the  candidate  and  of  locating  the 
new  see.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elected  bishop, 
and  Baltimore  chosen  as  his  see.  On  Aug.  16, 1790,  Dt. 
Carroll  was  consecrated  bishop  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  at  this  time  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll himself  at  about  80,000,  in  a  total  population  of 
8,200,000.  Of  these.  16,000  Uved  in  Mar>'land,  7000 
in  Pennsylvania,  8000  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes,  2500  in 
Illinois,  and  in  all  the  other  states  there  were  not  more 
than  about  1500.  The  arrival,  between  1791  and  1799, 
of  twenty-three  French  priests  who  fled  from  France  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  enabled  bishop  Carroll 
to  extend  and  parti}*  consolidate  h  is  vast  diocese.  Many 
of  the  immigrant  priests  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity; and  six  of  them— Flaget,  Cheverus,  Dubois,  David, 
Dubourg,  and  Marechal— afterwards  became  bishops. 
Another  important  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  priests 
was  made  in  1795  by  the  consecration  of  the  young 
Russian  prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  who  dis- 
played great  and  successful  activity  for  the  extension 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Pennsvlvania.    In 
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1787,  the  first  priest  appeared  in  Kentucky ;  in  1789, 
the  first  church  was  commenced  in  Charleston,  S.  C; 
in  1803,  the  first  church  was  consecrated  in  Boston. 
Several  missionaries  began  to  penetrate  into  the  al- 
most trackless  wilds  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  from  the  Old  World  began  to  set 
in,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  it  came  from  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  in* 
creased  very  rapidly  in  number.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  in  1790  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
100,  numbered  14,000  Catholics  in  1807.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  aboat  70  priests  and  80  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  probably 
150,000. 

With  the  external  expansion,  the  progress  of  internal 
organization  kept  pace.  In  Nov.,  179 1  ,bishop  Carroll  con- 
vened the  first  diocesan  synod  in  Baltimore,  which  was 
attended  by  22  clergymen.  In  1800  father  Leonard  Neale 
was  appointed  his  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gortyna  mpartibus.  In  1808  Baltimore  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  with  four  suffragon  bishop- 
rics— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstown 
(this  see  was  in  1842  transferred  to  Louisville).  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803  added  to  the 
American  Church  a  new  diocese,  New  Orleans,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1793.  As  the  see  was  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  Dr.  Carroll  was  directed  by 
Pius  VII  to  administer  its  ecdesiastical  affairs.  He  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  vicar-general,  but  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  led  to 
protracted  discords.  Archbishop  Carroll  died  Dec.  8, 
1815,  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate  having  been  mark- 
ed by  the  continuance  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population,  which  at  this  time  was  estimated 
at  200,000.  A  number  of  religious  orders,  especially 
Jesuits,  Sulpitians,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Car- 
melites, not  only  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  but 
established  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Archbishop  Carroll  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ambrose 
Marechal,  after  whose  death,  in  1828,  Dr.  James  Whit- 
field became  archbishop.  Yielding  to  the  urgent  advice 
of  the  learned  bishop  of  Charleston,  Dr.  England,  arch- 
bishop Whitfield  in  1829  assembled  the  first  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore.  Several  new  episcopal  sees  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  established,  and  the  provincial 
coundl  was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  Charleston, 
Bardstown,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  As  all 
the  bishops  hod  at  this  time  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  lay  trustees,  who  daimed  the  right  of  electing  the 
priests  and  administering  the  Church  property,  the 
council  passed  two  decrees  against  the  abuse  of  power 
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by  lay  trustees.  Another  decree  strongly  recommeDded 
the  eatablUhment  of  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  good 
books.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  by  the  assembled  fathers  at  600,000,  the 
rapid  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration  from  Ireland.  The  second  provincial  council 
of  Baltimore,  in  1883,  was  composed  of  ten  prelates,  and 
directed  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Far  West  and  the 
Catholic  negroes  of  Liberia  should  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits.  The  mission  of  Liberia,  which  was 
begun  in  1842,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1846.  At  the  date  of  the  second  council  the 
Church  consisted  of  12  dioceses,  with  808  priests,  of 
whom  72  were  Americans,  91  Irish,  73  French,  17  Ital- 
ians, 39  Belgians  and  Germans,  some  English  and  Span- 
ish, and  1  Pole.  Archbishop  Whitfield  died  in  1834, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Eccleston.  During  his 
administration  five  more  provincial  councils  were  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  years  1887, 1840, 1843, 1846,  and  1849. 
Most  of  these  councils  recommended  the  erection  of  new 
episcopal  sees,  the  number  of  which,  therefore,  received 
a  large  increase.  While  there  were  only  sixteen  in  1840, 
they  numbered  twenty-seven  in  1860.  The  council  of 
1840  also  recommended  the  formation  of  Catholic  tem- 
perance societies;  that  of  1846  chose  "  the  Most  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  conceived  without  sin,  as  the  patroness  of 
the  United  States;"  and  that  of  1849, which  was  attend- 
ed by  twenty-five  bishops,  asked  the  pope  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  immaculate  conception  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Churoh,  a  request  which  a  few  years  later 
was  complied  with  by  pope  Pios  IX. 

Many  dioceses  during  this  period  were  greatly  troubled 
by  conflicts  between  the  bishops  and  the  lay  trustees  of 
the  churches.  The  latter  were  often  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  control  of  the  churches  which  had  been  built  by  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  the  bishops  were  in- 
flexible in  claiming  the  sole  control  over  the  entire 
Church  property  of  their  dioceses.  Repeatedly  priests 
and  congregations  were  excommunicated.  Sometimes 
excommunicated  priests  defied  for  years  the  authority 
of  the  bishops;  but  finally  the  bishops  carried  their 
point,  and  the  trustee  system  was  completely  crushed 
out,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Hughes,  bishop 
of  New  York.  The  steady  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, which  the  majority  of  Americans  continued  to  re- 
gard as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  irreconcilable 
with,  and  therefore  dangerous  to,  the  free  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  led,  from  1834  to  1844,  in  sev- 
eral cities  to  popular  outbursts  of  Protestant  indigna- 
tion, and  even  to  unlawful  attacks  upon  Catholic  chureh 
edifices  and  monasteries. 

The  immense  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants  frooo 
Ireland  and  Germany  during  the  decade  from  1840 
to  1860,  which  annually  added  more  than  200,000 
Catholics  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  industrial  advantages  which  the  people  gener- 
ally derived  from  the  more  npid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  gradually  softened  the  pop- 
ular feeling  with  regard  to  a  religions  system  which 
had  so  long  been  an  object  of  intense  aversion.  The 
spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  consequence 
of  immigration  was  most  rapid  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  the  Western  States,  which  could  offer  to  immigrants 
the  best  prospects  of  material  success.  The  Southern 
States,  with  their  negro-labor  system,  offered  the  least 
inducement  to  immigrants,  and  consequently  received 
the  smallest  increase  of  Catholic  population.  In  1846 
Oregon  City  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan 
see ;  in  1847,  St.  Louis ;  in  1860,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  Cincinnati.  Thus  in  1860  the  Catholic  Church  had 
6  archbishoprics,  with  27  episcopal  sees,  1800  priests, 
1073  churches^  600  stations,  29  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
17  colleges,  and  91  female  academies.  The  Catholic 
population,  which  had  received  a  large  increase  not 
only  by  the  continuance  of  immigration,  but  by  the  ces- 
sion of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  8,600,000. 


In  May,  186S,  arehbishop  Kenrick  of  Baktmonv 
who  had  succeeded  in  1851  arehbishop  Eodeston,  prfr* 
sided  over  the  first  plenary  or  national  oooncU  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  composed  of  six  arohbishopa 
and  twenty-six  bishops,  and,  besides  proposing  to  th« 
pope  the  creation  of  several  new  dioceses,  it  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  Catholic  schools^ 
and  solemnly  oondenmed  secret  societies,  especially 
the  Freemasons.  In  1868  the  pope  conferred  the 
rank  of  primacy  on  the  see  of  Baltimore.  Arch* 
bishop  Kenrick  died  in  1864,  and  was  snooeeded  by 
Dr.  Spalding,  formerly  bishop  of  Lonisvill&  In  1866 
the  second  plenary  oonndl  was  held  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  presided  over  by  archbishop  Spalding,  and  seven 
archbishops,  thirty-eight  bishops,  three  mitred  abbots^ 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  theologians  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  The  council  eKpressed  a  wish 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university.  The 
Vatican  Coundl,  which  began  in  1869,  was  attended  by 
forty-nine  prelates  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  few 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of  papid  in* 
fallibility  as  a  doctrine  of  the  CathoUe  Church,  and  all 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  council.  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
found  no  echo  in  the  United  States.  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding of  Baltimore  died  in  1872,  and  was  snceeeded  by 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  bishop  of  Newark.  In  1876 
archbishop  McOoskey  of  New  York  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cardinalate,  and  the  dioceses  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  Santa  ¥6  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  metropolitan  sees.  Thus  the  number  of  archr 
bishoprics  in  the  United  States  rose  to  eleven.  After 
the  death  of  archbishop  Bayley,  in  October,  1877,  bishop 
James  Gibbons  of  Richmond  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  The  number  of  episcopal  dioceses  in  1879 
was  49 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  7 ;  of  pnefectuies  apoe- 
tolic,  1.  The  total  number  of  dioceses  (including  archr 
dioceses,  vicariates  apostolic,  and  pmfeetures  apostolic^ 
was  68.  Many  of  the  dioceses  have  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Sadlier*s  CatkoUe  Dirtdory  for 
1879  claims,  according  to  reports  furnished  by  the  bist^ 
ops  for  each  of  the  following  dioceses,  a  Catholic  popi^ 
hition  exceeding  200,000:  Baltimore,  300,000 ;  Boston, 
810,000;  Cincinnati,  200,000;  New  Orieans,  260,000; 
New  York,  600,000;  Albanv,  200,000;  Brooklyn,  200,000; 
Philadelphia,  276,000 ;  St.  Louis,  260,000 ;  Chicago, 
280,000.  The  number  of  priests  in  1876  was  6074;  that 
of  churches,  6046 ;  that  of  stations,  1482. 

II.  The  reliffioMS  orders  of  men  and  women  which 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
object  of  hostile  legislation  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  have  never  been  legally  interfered  with  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  their  history  shows  a 
steady  increase  of  nnraber;  and  they  have  grown  all 
the  more  rapidly,  as  the  expulsion  of  many  orders  from 
European  countries  and  the  urgent  applications  of  the 
American  bishops,  who  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
in  need  of  more  missionaries,  have  frequently  induced 
large  numbers  of  European  nuns  and  monks  to  settle  in 
the  United  States.  In  1877  there  were,  according  to 
Murray's  Popular  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  tn  the 
Untied  StaUt  (N.  Y.  1877),  twenty.«even  different  re- 
ligious orders  of  men  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
these  (the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits)  woriccd 
as  early  as  the  16th  century  among  the  Indians ;  the 
Augustinians  and  Sulpitians  founded  thdr  first  estab* 
lishments  in  1790  and  1791 .  The  Trappists  followed  in 
1806,  the  PriesU  of  the  Mission  in  1616,  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  1882.  Eight  religious  orders  established  thenii» 
selves  between  1840  and  1860,  and  eleven  between  1860 
and  1877.  One  of  the  orders,  the  Paulists,  arose  in  the 
United  States,  opening  its  first  house  in  New  York  in 
1868.  Among  the  orders  which  have  the  laigest  num- 
ber of  memben  and  houses  are  the  Jesuits,  with  80 
houses  and  760  members;  the  Christian  Brothers,  with 
49  houses  and  700  members;  the  Augustinians,  with  13 
houses  and  60  members;  the  Priests  of  the  Mission, 
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with  18  homes  and  142  members;  the  Benedictioes, 
with  12  honses  aod  300  members;  the  Brothers  of 
Mary.  In  all,  there  are  about  260  establishments  of 
religKNis  orders  of  men,  with  more  than  8000  mem- 
bci&  The  religious  orders  of  women  are  much  more 
namerona  than  those  for  men.  In  all,  there  are  forty- 
four  religious  orders  of  women,  four  of  which  (the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Pame)  hare 
each  more  than  one  thousand  members. 

in.  Edueatumal  Ettablishment4.  —  Aa  the  Catholic 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  undenominational 
scho(^  which  prevails  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  gather  the 
cbildren  of  Catholic  parents  into  parochial  schools.  The 
first  council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1829,  expressed  the 
wish  that  schools  should  be  established  where  youth 
might  imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  morality  along  with 
human  knowledge.  The  second  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  warmly  appealed  to  pastors  and  people  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  where  the  Catholic  faith 
might  be  taught  as  a  science.  The  bishops,  according- 
ly, have  endeavored  to  provide  not  only  for  the  estab-. 
liahment  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which, 
as  with  other  religious  denominations,  have  a  secta- 
rian character,  but  to  connect  as  much  as  possible  with 
every  parish  cfanrch  a  Catholic  parochial  school  The 
number  of  schools  of  this  character  is  at  the  present 
time  very  large,  and  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous dioceses  nearly  every  church  has  its  parochial 
scbooL  The  number  of  Catholic  schoote  in  1877  ex- 
ceeded 1700,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
them  waa  over  500,000.  The  teachers  are  to  a  large 
extent  supplied  by  the  religious  orders.  Though  the 
expenses  for  supporting  these  schools  are  comparatively 
smuall,  the  aggregate  amount  which  has  annually  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  is  felt  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  incessant  efforts  are  made,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  part  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  states  for  the 
sapfWTt  of  schools  of  a  strictly  Catholic  character.  Only 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  have  these  efforts  been  suc- 
ceaafol ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
have  been  uncompromisingly  rejected. 

The  number  of  Catholic  female  academies  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity.  Towards  the  close  of  the  laM  cen- 
tury, the  Clarist  Nuns,  during  a  brief  stay  in  America, 
opoied  a  school  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  which  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Visitation  Nuns,  and 
grew  into  a  flourishing  academy  which  dates  its  founda^ 
tion  ftom  1799.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France 
gave  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  an 
Ursaline  academy  at  New  Orleans,  with  170  pupiU 
The  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Emmetts- 
bnrg,  Md^  in  1809,  by  mother  Seton,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  for  young  American 
women.  In  1812  the  Loretto  Nuns  of  Kentucky  entered 
the  field;  in  1818  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  opened  at 
Soston,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  began  their 
labors  at  the  Sooth.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  founded 
their  fir^  establishment  in  1886 ;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
I>ame,  in  1840 ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  in  1841 ;  the  School  Sisters  of 
Nobv  Dame  (founded  by  Peter  Fourier),  in  1847.  Oth- 
er orders  followed,  and  in  1877  the  numtwr  of  Catholic 
female  academies  exceeded  400,  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
Vintation  Nuns,  the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
tbe  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 
It  is  maintained  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  convent  board- 
ing-schools one  third,  and  in  some  cases  even  one  half, 
of  the  pupils  are  Protestant  and  other  non-Catholic 
Tonng  ladies. 

In  the  17th  century  an  attempt  to  fonnd  a  Catholic 
college  in  New  York  was  made  by  three  Jesuits  during 
governor  Dongan^s  term  of  office,  but  it  did  not  find  suf- 


ficient support  Several  years  after  the  Bevolution, 
iMsbop  Carroll  founded  Greorgetown  College.  Some  time 
later,  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  was  established.  It 
was  chartered  in  1803.  Mount  St.Mary'8,  Emmettsburg, 
stands  next  in  point  of  age.  In  1878  there  were  in  the 
United  States  seventy-eight  Catholic  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries with  power  to  confer  degrees.  Among  the 
largest  colleges  are  St.  John's  College,  Fordbam,  N.  Y. ; 
the  University  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  with  a  literary,  a 
medical,  and  a  law  department  of  forty  professors,  a  libra- 
ry of  80,000  volumes,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
conservatory  of  plants,  and  cabinets ;  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg,  Md. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis, Mo.;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Alabama ;  StXavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  O. :  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York ;  and  Santa  Clara  College,  California. 

The  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States 
was  opened  in  1791  in  Baltimore.  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Emmettsburg,  was  founded  in  1809;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  181 1 .  In  1878 
there  were  28  theological  seminaries,  with  about  1800 
ecclesiastical  students. 

Catholic  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  St. 
Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  higher  Catholic  schools,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  of  parochial  schools,  in  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces : 
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2.  Boston 

8,  Cincinnati 

4m  Milwaukee 
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Toul 
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IT.  StcUittici,—Omng  to  the  large  influx  of  Catholics 
from  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  the  acquisition  of  large 
Catholic  territories  from  France  and  Mexico,  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  giving  tbe 
estimated  Roman  Catholic  and  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  is 
instructive : 
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A: 
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* 
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k 
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It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  their  Church  has  suffered  from  its 
first  organization  to  the  present  time  very  large  losses ; 
and  that  though  many  accessions  have  been  received 
from  other  religious  denominations,  the  losses  by  far 
exceed  the  gains.  Bishop  England  of  Charleston  re- 
marked in  1836:  *^We  ought,  if  there  were  no  loss,  to 
have  five  millions  of  Catholics;  and  as  we  have  less 
than  one  million  and  a  quarter,  there  must  be  a  loss  of 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  at  least.    We  may  unbes- 
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iUtingly  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  within 
the  last  fifty  yean  (1786-1836)  lost  miUions  of  mem- 
bers in  the  UuiteU  States."  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria 
(in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Spalding)  likewise  states: 
"  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  period  in  which  the  hier- 
archy has  been  in  existence  (1790-1870),  we  have  lost 
Hn  numbers  far  more  than  we  have  gained,  if  I  may  ex- 
press an  opinion  beyond  all  doubt."  The  same  opinion 
is  often  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Dr.  O.  Brownson  and 
other  prominent  Catholic  writers.  Some  of  the  writers 
referred  to  (as  bishop  Spalding)  console  themselves  with 
the  hope  *'  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  here  lost 
to  the  faith  is,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  country,  continually  decreasing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  converts  each  year  grows  larger."  From  some 
dioceses  accessions  are  reported  to  the  Church  of  per- 
sons bom  of  non-Catholic  parents  which  are  larger  than 
those  reported  from  any  other  country  save  England. 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  claimed  that  of 
22,209  persons  confirmed  by  him  in  five  years,  2752  were 
^  converts."  Bishop  Gibbons  of  Richmond  (now  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore)  claimed  that  14  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  confirmed  by  him  since  he  came  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Bichmond  were  *^  converts,"  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina 35  per  cent.  A  comparatively  large  number  of 
men  who  have  attained  great  prominence  in  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  Koman  Otholic  Church  have  entered  that 
Church  as  adults,  and  as  seceders  from  other  religious 
communions.  Among  these  men  are  archbishops  Bay- 
ley  of  Baltimore,  and  Wood  of  Philadelphia ;  bishops 
Roaecranz  of  Ck)lnmbu8,  and  Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg ; 
father  Hecker,  the  superior  of  the  Paulists ;  Dr.  Ives,  a 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.O.  Brown- 
son  ;  and  mother  Seton,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

The  following  tables  give  the  lists  of  the  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  and  vicariates  apostolic,  with  the  num- 
ber of  priests,  churches,  and  members  in  each,  the  year 
of  their  foundation  and  their  territorial  extent.  Thus 
it  not  only  presents  a  summary  of  the  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1879,  but  it  exhibits  its  gradual  growth  and 
its  comparative  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  Union : 

1.   EOOLKSIAHTIOAL  PbOVINOK  OV  UaLTUCOBK. 


EaUb- 
Itobcd. 

PrlMto. 

CharckM. 

RooiAb 
CftthoUa. 

1.  Baltimore 

(Arebbbhopric,  1806.) 

2.  Charlestou 

1789 

1820 
1S81 
1860 
1870 
1850 
1S6S 
1808 

858 

IC 
27 
27 
10 
80 
16 
7 

197 

15 
22 
26 
20 
03 
25 
IS 

800,000 

10,000 
18,000 
85,000 
10,000 
18.0(K) 
14,000 
1,700 

3.  Richmond 

4.  Savannah 

5.  St.  Angnstiue 

6.  Wheelmfir 

7.  Wilmington  (Del.) . . . 

8.  North  Carolina (V. A) 

Totnl 

891 

313 

39C,T0U 

2.  EooLirsiASTioAL  PaoviMoa  or  Boston. 


EaUb- 
lUhed. 

PriMU. 

CharehM. 

Romiin 
Catholiea. 

1.  Boston 

1808 

1853 
1844 
1S56 
1872 
1871 

213 

32 

100 

G5 

88 
08 

137 

65 
93 
77 
02 

86 

310,000 

85,000 
160,000 

80,000 
186,000 
150,000 

(ArchbUhoprie,  1875.) 

2.  Barliuirtou 

3.  Hartford 

4.  Portland 

6.  Providence 

6.  Sprintrfleld 

Total 

590 

520 

661,000 

3.   EOOLBSIASTIOAT.  PrOVINOK  Or  ClNOIKM ATI. 


EcUb. 
Ilahed. 

PriMta. 

Cbarcbta. 

Romu) 
CaUioUn. 

1.  Cincinnati 

1822 

1847 

1868 
1863 
1832 
1857 
1808 
1834 

168 

159 
59 
56 

127 
97 

121 

122 

197 

197 
77 
52 
194 
112 
102 
154 

800,000 

186,000 
60,000 
40,000 

175,000 
80,000 

150,000 
86,000 

(ArehUahopric,  tSSS.) 

2.  Cleveland. 

3.  Columbas 

4.  Coviuzton 

6.  Detroll 

6.  Fort  Wayne 

7.  Louisville 

8.  Vincennes 

Tt)ial 

909    1  inA.'t 

915,000 



4.  EoOLKSXASTXOAIi  PbOVIHOK  OV  HlLWAUXn. 


Eatob- 
ll«h«d. 

PriMU. 

CbartbM. 

ROOBMI 

Catbelha. 

1.  Mil wankee.  .......... 

1844 

1868 
1808 
1867 
1865 
1868 

1875 

828 

73 

48 
19 

•  •  • 

108 
44 

960 

109 
94 
88 

•  *  • 

168 
49 

195,000 

66,000 
46,000 
94,000 

115,000 
18,500 

(Archbiftbopric,  ISi4.) 

2.  Green  Bay ,, 

3.  La  Crosse 

4.  Marqnette 

and  SantSainte  Marie. 
6.  St.  Paul 

6.  Northern  Minnesota ) 
(V.A.) J 

Total 

520 

701 

463,500 

6.  BooLxsiAsnoAi.  Paovncca  of  Nkw  Obucaxs. 


1.  New  Orleans , 

(Archbiakeprle,  1810.) 

2.  Galveston 

3.  Little  Rock 

4.  Mobile 

5.  Natchez. 

6.  Natchitoches. 

7.  San  Antonio 

8.  Brownsville  (V.A.). 


EaUb- 
liibad. 


PrlMU. 


1798 

1847 
1843 
1824 
1837 
1S63 
1S74 
1874 


Total. 


162 

41 
16 
35 
25 
15 
87 
92 


853 


CburcbM. 


94 

85 
83 
26 
41 

17 
47 
10 


898 


Roouui 

CftUlollOB. 


850,000 

86,000 
4,000 
6,000 
18,600 
80,000 
45,000 
80,000 


402,600 


6.  EOOLEBIASTICAI.  PBOVINOS  OF  NsW  YOUX. 


Eat»b- 
liab«d. 


1.  New  York 

(ArebbUbopric,  1880.) 

2.  Albany 

3.  Brooklyn 

4.  Bnffalo 

5.  Newark 

6.  Ogdensbnrg 

7.  Rochester 


1808 

1847 
1853 
1847 
1853 
1872 
1868 


Total. 


PriMU. 


CbucbM. 


860 

168 
135 
150 
178 
53 
GO 


150 

164 

79 

136 

184 

81 

79 


989 


822 


ROHWB 

Catbolka. 


600,000 

800,000 
800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
58,000 
65,000 


1,383,000 


7.   EOOLKSIASTIOAT.  PbOTIKOB  OF  GbBOOIT. 


EaUb. 
IlahMl. 

1846 

1850 
1868 

PriMU. 

Cbvrebaa. 

RomkB 
CatbollM. 

1.  Oregon 

23 

15 
13 

22 

83 

14 

80,000 

11,600 
5,060 

(Arcbbiahopric.  1848.) 

2.  NefiQnnllv 

8.  Idaho  (V.A.) 

Total 

51 

59 

87,160 

8.   ECOLKSIASTIOAL  PbOVXMCB  OF  PuiT.ADBLrniA. 

' 

EaUb. 
Ilab«d. 

PriMU. 

CbniebM. 

Ronuui 
CaUiolka. 

1.  Philadelphia 

(Arehblaboprie.  1878.) 

2.  Erie 

1809 

186B 

1868 
1843 
1876 
1868 

238 

61 

100 
1S4 

•  •  • 

57 

128 

81 

93 

ISO 

•  •  • 

70 

975,000 

45,000 
150,000 
125,000 

•  •  a  •  •   •  • 

60,000 

8.  Harrlsbnrsr. 

4.  Pittsbnrch 

and  Allegheny 

5.  Scranton 

Total 

634    1     609     1   Ai5.U00  1 

— .-'-  1 

9.  ECOLRSIABTIOAL  PbOTINOR  OF  St.  LoOIS. 


1.  St.  Louis 

(Artbblaboprir,  1847.) 

2.  Alton 

3.  Chicago 

4.  Dabaqne 

*5.  I<eavenwortb 

|C.  Nashville 

1 7,  Peoria 

IS.  St.  Joseph 

I9.  Nebraska  (V.A.).. 


EtUb. 

liahad. 


1826 

1857 
1844 
1837 
1877 
1837 
1877 
1668 
1S69 


I 


Total. 


PriMU. 


250 

140 
204 
189 
60 
27 
60 
20 
54 


l(tl9 


CbarcbM. 


207 

166 

194 

156 

104 

89 

93 

80 

59 


Roman 
GatboUM. 


250,000 

100,000 
230,000 
190,000 
70,000 
10,000 
60,ri00 
18,000 
39,000 


1036     I  897,000 


10.  EOOLVSIASTIOAI.  Pb0VI1«0B  OF  SaM  FbANOISOO. 


EaUb- 
liabMl. 

PrlMU. 

128 

81 
88 

CbnrchM. 

Reman 
CaUkolka. 

1.  San  Francisco 

(Ar«bbl»boprie.l8U.) 

2.  Grass  Valley 

3.  Monterey  and  Los ) 

Angeles ) 

1S53 

1868 
1860 

103 

85 

86 

180,000 

14,000 
84,000 

Total 

197    1     178 

918,000 

.    ,  •. 

J 
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sts 

FMI^ 

CborcbB. 

c£SX. 

IBM 

t» 

1W.000 
»,000 
SCWB 
8,780 

i.  AriioniK^.A.) 

1  Coldndn  (V.A.> 

l.lodluiT.rriU>rJ(P.( 

ToUJ 

sa 

T.  Periodia^^The  Shamroei,  ui  Iriih-Americut 
piper  csUbliihed  in  New  York  in  1H16,  uid  edited  by 
Thomu  O'Conor,  father  or  tlie  diatinguuhed  jurut 
Chirla  O'CoDor,  is  Duned  u  the  flnt  American  joor- 
ntl  to  which  the  term  Cttholie  uuy  be  applied,  u  it 
incidentally  defended  Catholic  *■  well  aa  Iriab  iaCer- 
taU.  The  real  fonnder  of  Catholic  joumaliem  in  Amer- 
ica was  .bishop  England  of  Chaileaton,  who  in  1823 
eiUbliahed  the  Uailtd  Slalet  CatAolic  Miuxllaof  at 
CbarleatoD,  S.  C.  Ic  waa  diaconlinued  in  1861.  Among 
the  Catbolic  jnimab  Mill  (1HT9)  eiiating,  the  Cmkolic 
Ttlegrapk  of  Cincinnati,  eatablished  in  1831,  and  the 
Pilot  of  Boston,  eaubliihed  in  1837,  are  tbe  oldeaU 
Since  then  the  number  haa  been  largely  increiaed. 
Among  the  neekly  orgaoa  of  (he  Church,  beaidn  thoM 
already  named,  the  f'rftnum'4  Joumai  of  New  York,  ed- 
ited br  Jamea  A.  McHaater,  and  Che  TiMt,  likewise  of 
New  York  (which  baa  coonlect  among  ila  frequent  con- 
tribulora  Dr.  O.  Browns™,  Mia.  J.  Sadlier,  and  Dr.  J.  V. 
HnDCington),  are  beat  known.  Tbe  Calhotic  World  of 
New  York,  eaUbliahed  in  1865  by  I.  T.  Hecker,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Pauliata,  staoda  at  the  head 
ofihe  magazines  in  age  and  rank.  WbenDr.O.  Urown- 
•on,  a  jonmaliat  of  conaiderable  note,  became  in  1844  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  of  comae  turned  tbe  aervice  of  the 
periodical  edited  by  bim  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thua  gare  to  tbe  Romaniata  of  the  t'liiWd 
Slate*  their  lint  Quarterly  Keriev.  Browmon't  Bentie 
waa  anapended  in  1864,  revit-ed  in  1ST3,  but  Snilly  dia- 
omiinuad  a  abort  time  before  the  autbor'i  death.  It 
waa  audceeded  by  the  A  mnican  CalkalK  Quaritrfy  Re- 
(Hv,  eatAbliihed  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Cotcorau.  Among  the  daily  papers  of  the 
Unilnl  States  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ta  feebly  rep- 
resented. Murray,  in  hia  Fopaiar  Hiifory  of  At  Calh- 
alk  CjIhtcA  ta  iht  UniUd  Slala  (6th  ed.  1877.  p.  553), 
aaya,  "There  ia  not  a  daily  paper  in  the  United  Slatea 
fo  for  a  Catholic  child  to  read."  This  remark,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  applied  to  the  daily  papcra  published 
in  the  English  language ;  for  the  German  Catholics  had 
at  tbe  aame  lime  tive  dailr  papera,  expreaily  eatabliahed 
for  the  defence  of  Catholic  iotereata  and  fully  under 
Catholic  control  The  WiUraiuiich/ai  iiirr  die  kalkoL 
Prtue  (■'  Review  of  the  Catbolii:  Pien  of  the  World," 
.  WQrzbarg,  1878)  ennmerate*  109  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pen  of  the  United  States,  of  which  86  were  puhliahed 
ID  Gemun,  2  in  German  aa  well  as  in  English,  3  in 
FrcDch,  3  in  I'olisb,  1  in  Bohemian,  and  the  otbera  in 

VL  ^ilerofare.— The  principal  work*  nn  the  hialor;!' 
of  the  Koman  Catbolic  Charcb  in  the  United  Suua 
ate  the  following:  D«  Coorcy,  Catkotie  Ckurck  ia  Iht 
Uiiilr4  Sbila  (tranal.  by  SbCa) ;  M'Gee,  CntioUe  Hi*/. 
o/.VonhAmtrim;  Siu:i, /litl.  of  l/,f  r„iJ„.lie  Mtitioat 
<■  He  UMted  Slala ;  Murray,  r.i'ulii  <■  Hi-'.  iflU  Calh- 
oifc  Church  M  the  Uniird  Slaitt  (fliti  c,l.  IM77) ,  Clarke, 
Lieaoflhe  DrctaJtd  Bithopt  o/rhe  Cuih-.li.:  Churekiii 
IhtViiilfdaialai^voWii  Bav]i!y,Siili-/i  i-flitCath- 
otie  CiarcM  oh  ,V«io  Vort  liliind;  Flimii,  llin.  n/ tkt 
ClairtA  in  Xev  En-jbind;  Finotli,  Biili-prni'hvi  Calh- 
olita  A  •Mriowl  J  O'Connell,  Calhoticiit,  in  lit  CaroU- 
MuamiGtergia  (N.  Y.  1879):  Murmy,  tVi^'JirfcJuCQ- 
Satiaat  Unilid Slala  (1879);  Neher.  Klrrhiidn  Gm- 
SrcvUtmtiSlaliilikvi)nAnKrihi(\iat\f\i'm.\neil).  The 
UW*C  atatialua  &ora  official  reports  i^l  iIr'  liialiopi  are 
annMllf  pnbliahed  in  Sadlier't  Cmfmli''  i'lir-rrary,  At- 
nanac,  and  Onlo  (Hew  York).     (A.  J.  y.  | 


RotnKD  Cathollo  Bmanolpatton  (or  Relief) 

Act*.  After  the  Ueformation,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  Roman  Catholics  were  aabjected  to  many  legal 
penal  regulalioni  and  reatrictions.  As  late  aa  1780,  the 
lawof  England— which,  however,  waa  not  always  rigid- 
ly enforced — made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  and  high-treasin  in  a  native  to  teach  the 
doctrines  or  perform  the  rites  of  hia  Church.  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  acquire  land  by  purebase.  If  edu- 
cated abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were 
declareil  incapable  of  succeeding  to  real  property,  which 
went  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  A  aon  or  other 
neareat  relation  being  a  I'roteatanc  waa  empowered 
to  lake  pnesesaion  of  tbe  eitate  of  hia  Roman  Catholic 
father  or  other  kinsman  during  hia  life.  A  Koman 
Catholic  could  not  be  guardian  even  of  Roman  Catholic 
chiMren,  he  waa  excluded  from  the  legal  pratcsMODi 
d  it  waa  a  capital  offence  for  a  Boman  Catholic  priest 
celebrate  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
in  Catholic  lu  1780  it  wis  proposed  la  repeal  some 
the  severest  diaqualidcoliona  in  the  cose  of  those  wbo 
would  aubmit  to  tbe  fallowing  teat  This  lest  included 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe  sovereign,  an  ahjuralioD  of 
tbe  Pretender,  and  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  sev- 
eral doctrines  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics  lo  death ; 
Chat  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  Ibal  princea 
may  be  deposed  or  put  to  death,  and  that  the  pope  i* 
entitled  to  any  temporal  juriadiction  within  the  realm. 
This  bill  erenttiallv  passed  into  law  in  Enijlaiid.  In 
1791  a  bill  was  passed  alFardiug  furiher  relief  to  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  hia  authority  to  release 

:e  SB  Geo.  lit,  c.  44,  the  severest  of  the  penal  re- 
ions  were  removed  from  the  Scottish  Romati  Catb- 

The  agitation  in  Ireland  cauaed  bytheae  reatrictiona  led 
le  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  while  the  union  of  1800 
brought  about  by  means  of  pledges  regarding  the 
>val  of  the  disabilities  in  question.  The  agitation 
upon  the  subject  increased ;  and  at  last  the  duke  of  Wel- 
inglon  was  brought  to  the  conviiiian  that  the  security 
<f  the  empim  would  be  imperilled  by  further  resistance 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  claima,  and  in  1829  a  meaaare 
ras  introduced  by  the  duke's  ministry  for  Catholic 
mancipation.  An  act  having  been  first  passed  for  the 
suppresaion  of  Che  Raman  Catholic  Assaocial ion — which 
had  already  voted  its  own  dissolution— tbe  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  House  of  Commona  on  Much  S,  and,  passing  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent  April  13.  Ily  this 
act  ( 10  Ceo.  IV,  c  7 )  an  oalh  ia  substituted  for  tbe 
oathsorallegiance,supiemacy,  and  sbjurslion,  on  taking 
which  Koman  Catholics  may  sit  or  rote  in  eithei  house 
ofPailiamenCandbeadmitCed  to  most  olScesfrom  which 
they  were  formerly  excluded.  Restrictions  which  ex- 
isted on  Roman  Catholic  bequests  were  removed  by 
2  and  3  Will  IV,  c  116,  as  regards  C.reaC  Britain,  and  by 
7  and  8  Vict,  c  60,  with  relation  lo  Ireland.  Later  acts 
abolished  a  few  minor  diaabilicies.  See  Chambtri'M  Eit- 
cydop.  s.  V. 

Roman  Empire,  the  government  of  the  Romans 
aa  conducted  by  tbe  emperors,  of  whom  Augustus  woi 
the  first.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Etnpiie,  properly 
BO  called,  entenda  over  a  period  of  rather  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  viz.  from  the  battle  of  Adium,  B.C.31, 
when  Auguatoa  became  ruler  of  tbe  Boman  world,  to 
the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  A.D,  476,  The  empire, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  tbe  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force  and 
bad  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the  monarehy 
oTAugustuB  was  eatabliahed.  The  noticesof  Roman  his- 
tory which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  the  last 
century  and  s  half  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  first 
century  ofthe  imperial  monarchy.  But  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate these,  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
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zDtention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, state,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  bat  merely 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential  facts,  speaking  a 
little  less  briefly  of  the  relations  formed  and  sustained 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  This  we  chiefly 
take  from  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  a 
description  of  the  capital  city,  see  Rome. 

I.  History, — ^The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  ob- 
scurity from  which  the  criticism  of  Niebnhr  has  done 
little  more  than  remove  the  legendary  charm.  Three 
tribes,  however,  according  to  the  oldest  account,  formed 
the  earliest  population — namely,  the  Ramnenses  (prob- 
ably Romanenses,  still  farther  abbreviated  into  Ram- 
nes),  the  Titienses  (shortened  into  Titles,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (probably  an  Etrus- 
can horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from  Solonium,  under 
Lucumo).  In  order  to  increase  his  popalation,  and  with 
a  view  to  that  conquest  which  he  aderwards  achieved, 
and  which  was  only  a  small  prelude  to  the  immense  do- 
minion subsequently  acquired,  Romulus  opened  in  Rome 
an  asylum,  inviting  thereto  those  who,  for  whatever 
cause,  fled  from  the  neighboring  cities.  To  Rome  ac- 
cordingly there  flocked  the  discontented,  the  guilty,  the 
banished,  and  the  aspiring,  freemen  and  slaves.  Thus 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
worid,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  B.C.  758, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first  not  exceeding,  it 
is  supposed,  four  thousand  souls.  What  it  arose  to  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining.    (See  below.) 

Though  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  coin- 
cides neariy  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pekah 
in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
B.C.  that  the  Romans  had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East.  When,  however,  the  power  of  Car- 
thage had  been  effectaally  broken  at  Zama,  B.C.  202, 
Roman  arms  and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt 
throughout  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  is  1  Mace,  i, 
10,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  arose  '^  a  wicked  root, 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome."  '  About  the 
year  B.C.  161,  when  Judas  Blaccabaeus  heard  of  the  de- 
feat of  Philip,  Perseus,  and^Antiochus,  and  of  the  great 
fame  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  them  to 
solicit  an  alliance,  and  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
Sjrrian  government  (1  Mace,  viii,  1  sq.;  comp.  2  Mace, 
xi,  84 ;  Joeephus,  Ant,  xii,  10, 6 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  8).  The 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  Demetrius 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  harassing  the  Jews;  but  be- 
fore the  anawer  arrived  Judas  was  slain,  having  valiant- 
ly engaged  the  whole  army  of  Baochides  sent  by  Deme- 
trius into  Judaea  (1  Mace,  xi,  1-18;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii, 
11, 1).  In  B.C.  14S,  Jonathan  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (1  Mace  xii,  1-4, 16;  Josephus,  Anl,  xiii, 
6, 8),  the  embassy  being  admitted  before  the  senate  {to 
fiov\£VTrfpiov\  and  on  his  death,  the  same  year,  his 
brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  also  to  Rome 
to  again  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship.  The  Romans 
readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  his  predecessors  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass.  Shortly  afterwards,  Simon  sent  Numenius  to 
Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  pounds* 
weight,  to  confirm  the  league  with  them.  The  senate 
at  once  consented  to  its  re-establishment,  and  recog- 
nised him  as  high-priest  and  prince  of  Judflsa.  The 
tables  of  brass  on  which  the  league  was  written  were 
set  up  in  the  Temple  (1  Mace  xiv,  17  sq.;  Josephus,  A  nt, 
xiii,  7, 3).  Lucius,  the  consul  of  the  Romans,  wrote  to 
several  kings  and  nations  requesting  them  to  assist  the 
Jews  (1  Huoc  XV,  16-23).  See  Lucius.  Hyrcanus,  the 
successor  of  Maccabieus,  again  sent  (in  B.C.  129)  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  which  was  favorably  received,  confirm- 
ing the  alliance  already  concluded  (Josephus,  ^»tf.  xiii, 
9, 2).  In  the  year  B.C.  66,  Pompey  arrived  in  the  East 
to  take  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  sent  his 
general,  Scaurus,  to  Syria.     While  at  Damascus,  the 


latter  received  an  offer  of  400  talents  from  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  were  both  fighting  for  the 
kingdom,  each  one  wishing  to  be  aided.  Scaurus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Aristobulus,  and  ordered  Aretas,  who 
was  assisting  Hyrcanus,  to  w^ithdraw  his  forces,  or  he 
would  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  (i&u/. 
xiv,  2,  8).  The  following  year  Pompey  came  into 
Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  XIII  (Aisiaticus)  of  his 
kingdom,  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province.  Ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Pompey  from  the  rival  princes,  and 
in  B.C.  64,  when  Pompey  returned  to  Damascus  from 
Asia  Minor,  their  respective  causes  were  heard  by  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  Aristobulus,  Pompey,  perceiving  the  weakness  of 
character  and  imbecility  of  Hyrcanus,  seemed  to  in- 
cline towards  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  weak  man  under  the  Roman  control.  He,  how- 
ever, left  the  matter  undecided,  and  Aristobulas,  seeing 
that  his  case  was  lost,  withdrew  to  make  preparations 
for  defence  {ibid,  xiv,  2,  3).  Pompey  then  occupied 
himself  in  reducing  the  forces  of  Aretas,  and  after- 
wards marched  against  Aristobulus,  who  fled  to  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  on  his  approach,  met  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  Pompey  sent  Ga- 
binius  to  receive  it ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he 
found  the  gates  closed.  Aristobulus  was  then  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Pompey  marched  to  Jerusalem.  Hyr- 
canus opened  the  gates  to  him,  while  the  party  of  Aria- 
tobttlus,  induding  the  priests,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Temple  and  withstood  a  siege  of  three  months.  Pom- 
pey, observing  that  the  Jews  did  not  work  on  the  sev- 
enih  day,  gained  material  advantage,  and  at  last  took 
the  place  by  assaidt,  killing,  according  to  Josephus,  aa 
many  as  12,000  persons,  even  desecrating  the  Temple  by 
entering  the  holy  of  holies  (comp.  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9), 
though  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  treasures.  Hyrca- 
nus was  then  appointed  high-priest  and  governor  of 
the  country,  but  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  diadem  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ani.  xx,  10).  Tribute  was  also  exacted  of 
him,  and  Pompey  took  Aristobulus  and  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome,  whence 
they  subsequently  escaped  {ibid,  xiv,  8,  2 ;  4,  2;  8,  4 ; 
War,  i,  7, 6 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  768). 

The  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was,  however,  merely 
nominal,  as  the  Idumeean  Antipatcr,  an  active  friend 
of  the  Romans,  was  placed  over  him  as  governor  of 
Judaea.  "  Now  began  the  stniggle  which  was  destined 
to  continue  with  little  intermission  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  nourished  by  feelings  of  the  dead- 
liest animosity  on  both  sides;  it  was  signalized  by  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  barbarity,  in  which  each  of 
the  contending  parties  strove  to  outdo  the  other;  but 
it  was  directed  by  a  controlling  Providence  to  a  bene- 
ficial consummation,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  and  the  dispersion  throughout  the  world  of 
the  Christian  communities."  (See  Merivale,  Romtau 
undfT  the  Empire  [Lond.  1865,  8  vols.  8vo],  vol.  iii,  ch. 
xxix,  where  the  events  of  the  period  are  admirably 
summed  up).  In  the  year  B.C.  57,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  Pompey,  and  took 
up  arms  in  Judiea.  Hyrcanus  upon  this  applied  for 
assistance  to  Gabioius,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  thereupon  sent  Mark  Antony  with  a  large  force 
into  Jndoea.  Antony,  being  joined  by  Antipater  with 
the  forces  of  Hyrcanus,  defeated  Alexander,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Alexandrium.  Gabiuius  soon  after 
arrived,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander, made  peace  with  him  and  allowed  him  to  de- 
part. After  these  matters  were  settled,  Oabihins  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  committed  the  care  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Hyrcanus,  thus  changing  the  government  from  a 
monarchy  to  an  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
stituted five  councils  {irvvk^pia)  instead  of  the  two 
sanhedrims  which  had  existed  in  every  city,  and  he 
distributed  these  five  among  five  cities.  These  were 
Jerusalem,  Gadars,  Amathns,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  in 
Galilee  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  5, 4).    In  B.G.  54  Gabinlus 
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was  np»aeded  in  tbe  gorentment  of  Syrit  by  Craasoay 
wbo  plcmdered  the  Temple  of  aboat  10,000  talents,  not* 
withstanding  that  a  b^m  of  gold  of  immense  value 
bad  been  given  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  tench 
nothing  dae  in  the  Temple  (Aid  xiv,  7, 1).  All  thb 
tinae  Antipater  waa  gaining  influence  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  after  the  death  of  Pompev,  in  B.C.  48,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Julias  Ctesar  in  his  war  against 
EgypC  In  retom  for  this,  he  made  Antipater  procn- 
nrtor  of  Judssa,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
Borne,  and  fteedom  from  taxes  everywhere.  Hyica- 
aos  also  was  eonlinned  in  the  priesthood  and  eth- 
naichy,  the  claims  of  Antigonos,  the  only  surviving 
aoo  of  Aristobnlus,  being  set  asfde,  and  thus  the  aristo- 
cratical  oonstttotion  of  Gabinius  was  abolished  (t&te/. 
xiv).  The  ascendency  and  prosperity  of  Antipater 
were  now  inaored.  At  this  period  he  had  four  sons. 
Two  of  them,  Phasael  and  Herod,  were  holding  impor- 
tant poets,  the  former  b^g  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  latter  governor  of  Cialilee.  Finally,  Antipater's  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Aiitony^s  interest, 
B.G.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus, 
B.CL  30  {ibid,  xiv,  14;  xv,  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their  princes 
in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators.  Julius  Oeesar 
la  aaid  to  have  exacted  from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their 
agricoltnxal  produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hyieanus  (ifiidL  xiv,  10, 6).  Roman  soldiers  were  quar- 
ceved  at  Jerusalem  in  Herod*s  time  to  support  him  in 
hia  anthority  (tbid,  xv,  8, 7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome, 
and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
Herad  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  (^ibieL 
xvii,  2,  2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  A.D.  6, 
Jndiea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  who 
lesided  at  Casarea.  Galilee  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  still  left  under  the  government  of  Herod's  sons 
and  other  petty  princes,  whose  dominions  and  titles 
were  changed  from  time  to  time  by  succesnve  emper- 
ors.   See  Hkboix 

The  Jewish  people,  being  at  last  worn  out  with  the 
diapotes  and  eroelries  of  the  Herods,  sent  a  mission  to 
Rome,  begging  that  Judaea  might  be  made  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  year  A.D.  6,  Archelaus  was  banished, 
and  Judaea  put  under  the  government  of  Rome.  The 
first  procurator  appointed  was  Ck>poniu8,  who  accom- 
panied Cyrenius  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
<2atriRt»)  into  Syria.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  take 
an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to  make  a  census  or 
droypa^  [see  Chbonoloot;  Ctrkniub]  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Judaea  (Luke  ii,  1;  Josephus,  AnL  xvii, 
18, 5;  xviii,  1, 1 ;  WaTf  ii,  8,  1).  In  A.D.  9  Ck>ponius 
was  soooeeded  by  Maicns  Ambivius,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government  till  A.D.  12,  and  was  then 
replaced  by  Annios  Rufus.  On  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
fins,  Talerius  Gratos  was  made  procurator,  a  post  he 
filled  for  eleven  years,  and  was  succeeded  (A.D.  26)  by 
Pontius  Pilate  (Josephus,  ^4  a/,  xviii,  2, 2),  who  entered 
Jemsalem  with  the  military  ensigns,  on  which  were  tho 
effigies  of  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  law  forbids  the  mak- 
ing of  images,  and  a  great  tumult  arose,  and  shortly  Ti- 
berius ordered  him  to  withdraw  them  {ibid,  xviii,  3, 1 ; 
War,  ii,  9, 8).  Pilate  tyrannically  governed  the  Jews 
till  A.D.  36 ;  and  at  last,  owing  to  continual  complaints, 
was  ordered  by  Vitellius,  the  president  of  Syria,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
Tiberius  died  before  he  arrived,  and  he  put  an  end  to 
Ills  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Coius  (Ca- 
ligula) (Josephus,  A$U,  xviii,  3, 1-3 ;  4, 1 ;  War, ii,  9, 2 ; 
bsebw  //.  E>  ii,  7).  It  was  during  his  administration 
that  our  Lent  was  condemned  and  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii ; 
Mark  xv;  Luke  iii,  1;  xxiii;  John  xWii,  xix).  On 
Pilate's  departure,  Harnllus  was  appointed  over  Judiea 
by  Vitellius  (Joeephns,  A  ml.  xviii,  4, 2).  The  new  em- 
peror, Caiua,  however^  superseded  him,  and  appointed 
MmrtmSinm.  procBTatOT  of  Jodoa  {ibid,  xviii,  6, 10)b  In 
A.D.40  YlteOins  was  recalled,  and  Fetronius  tent  aapren- 


dent  of  Syria,  with  orders  from  Caius  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Temple.  This  insult  caused  the  whole  nation  to 
rise.  The  intercession  of  Agrippa,  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  prevented  this  order  from  ever  be- 
ing executed  (tWrf.  xviii ;  War,  ii,  10 ;  Philo,  Let;,  ad 
Caium,  26).  In  the  Acts  it  is  recorded  that  the  church- 
es had  rest  through  all  Judssa,  Galilee,  and  Samaria  (ix, 
31),  doubtless  owing  to  the  impious  attempt  of  Caligula 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  8,  2-9).  Under  Claudius,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  41,  the  Jews  had  some 
peace.  Agrippa  I  was  nominally  king  from  that  period 
to  A.D.  44,  when  he  died,  leaving  one  son.  Claudius 
wished  to  allow  the  young  Agrippa  to  rule  his  father's 
kingdom,  but,  evidently  by  persuasion,  sent  a  Roman 
procurator  to  govern  the  province  (Tacit  Hist,  v,  9). 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  first  appointed  (Josephus,  AnL 
xix,  9, 2 :  XX,  5, 1),  A.D.  45.  It  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  a  movement  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
broke  forth,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  vestments  be- 
ing placed  under  his  charge.  Longinus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  the  Jews  being  permitted  to  retain 
these  vestments  under  their  care.  Judaea  was  cleared 
of  robbere  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Fadus  (ibid. 
XX,  1, 1, 2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander, 
a  renegade  Jew,  and  nephew  of  Philo  (ibid,  xx,  5,  2; 
War,  ii,  11,  6).  In  A.D.  49  Tiberius  was  recalled,  and 
Ventidius  Cumanus  appointed  in  his  stead.  During  his 
government  a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  which  would  have 
spread  far  and  wide  had  not  Quadratus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered.  Tbe  matter  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Cumanus  and  the  appointment  of  Felix,  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  favorite  of  Claudius,  as  procu- 
rator (Ant.  XX,  6;  7,  1 ;  War,  ii,  12;  comp.  Tacit 
Ann,  Tin,  54).  Felix  was  procurator  A.D.  68-55.  Of 
his  government  Tacitus  speaks:  '*Per  omnem  saevitiam 
ao  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exereuit"  {ffiit, 
V,  9),  and  his  corruptness  is  shown  by  his  expecting  to 
receive  money  from  St.  Paul  (Acta  xxiv,  26).  He  had 
induced  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  to  live  with 
him.  She  was  with  him  when  Paul  preached  **  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come**  (ver.  25). 
Felix,  however,  did  some  good  services  while  he  was  in 
power;  for,  the  country  being  infested  with  robbers  and 
impostors,  he  cleared  several  parte  of  it.  He  also  drove 
out  the  Egyptian  impostor  (comp.  Acts  xxi,  38).  These 
are,- doubtless,  the  very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by 
TertuIIus  (xxiv,  2).  Bearing  ill-will  against  Jonathan, 
tbe  high-priest,  Felix  had  him  barbarously  murdered. 
By  treachery,  also,  he  put  to  death  Eleazar,  the  captain 
of  a  company  of  robbers  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8, 5).  At 
last  his  misgovemment  caused  his  recall,  and  Porclus 
Festus  succeeded.  His  government  seems  to  have  been 
milder  ( ibid,  xxi,  8,  9 ;  War,  ii,  14,  1 ).  He  heard 
Paul  with  king  Agrippa  at  Ca»area  (Acta  xxv,  xxvi). 
Festus  died  after  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
binus,  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  who,  on  hearing  that  Ges- 
sius  Floras  was  coming  to  succeed  him,  brought  out 
all  tbe  prisoners  who  seemed  most  worthy  of  death, 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  released 
many  of  them,  but  only  on  receiving  a  bribe  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XX,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  14, 1).  He  was  recalled 
in  A.D.  65,  and  Gessius  Floras  appointed  in  his  stead. 
He  was  the  last  and  the  worst  of  the  Roman  procura- 
tors {Ant.  XX,  9, 1 ;  11, 1 ;  War,  ii,  14, 1).  Josephus 
does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  horrid  crimes  (Ant.  xx,  11, 1 ;  War,  loc  cit) ;  and 
even  Tacitus  says  that  the  Jewish  patience  could  en- 
dure the  yoke  no  longer — ''duravit  patientia  Judieis 
usque  ad  Gessium  Floram"  (Hitt,  v,  10).  In  A.D.  66, 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  pnefect  of  Syria,  found  it  necessary 
to  maroh  a  powerful  army  into  Palestine.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  with  great  loss,  and  immediately  sent 
word  to  Nero,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  Floras— Flo- 
ras, likewise,  laying  the  blame  on  him.  He  soon  after- 
wards died,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment (Josephus,  War,  ii,  19;  Sueton.  Vesp,  4; 
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Tacit  ffiit,  v,  10).  See  Govebkob.  The  following 
year  Nero  sent  Yespaaian  into  Jud«a  (Joaephoa,  War^ 
iii,  1,  2).  (Acoounta  of  the  war  and  siege  of  Jerusalem 
wUl  be  found  in  the  article  Jkbusaucm.)  In  68,  Nero 
died;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitelliua  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  Vespasian  himself  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Jud«a.  In  A.D.  70,  Titus  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  conduct  the  war;  and  after  a  four  months' 
siege  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Joseph  us  states  that  1,100,- 
000  were  killed  during  the  siege  (i6tdL  ri,  9,  8),  that 
several  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber sold  to  the  army  and  carried  captive.  These  num- 
bers are  of  course  exaggerated    See  Luke  xxi,  24. 

Under  Trajan  the  Jews  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  disturbances  continued  under  Hadrian. 
At  last,  A.D.  181,  one  Bar-cocheba,  the  son  of  a  star,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jews.  Several  times  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  defeated ;  but  Julius  Severusi  by  reduc- 
ing their  fortresses  one  by  one,  finally  defeated  him  in 
A.D.  186.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  580,000  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  slain  in  these  battles  (Ixix,  14).  This  state- 
ment is  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Josephus  (ut  tup,). 

In  A.D.  186  the  emperor  Hadrian  founded  a  new  dty, 
under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  to  which  he  gave 
the  privileges  of  a  colony.  None  but  Christians  and 
pagans  were  allowed  to  enter  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  12; 
comp.  Gibbon). 

The  New  Test,  history  falls  within  the  reigns  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Only 
Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1 ),  Tiberius  (iii,  1),  and  Claudius  (Acts 
xi,  28 ;  xviii,  2)  are  mentioned ;  but  Nero  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Acts  from  ch.  xxv  to  the  end,  and  in  PhiL  iv,  22. 
The  Roman  emperor  in  the  New  Test,  is  usually  ctJled 
Cosar  (Acts  xxv,  10, 11, 12, 21),  though  sometimes  Au- 
gustus (Xepaffrdg,  ver.  21, 26),  and  once  Lord  (6  Kvpioc, 
ver.  26).  We  thus  find  many  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  constantly  before  us  in  the  New  Test:  we 
hear  of  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix,  15)  of  Cyrenius, 
*" governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii,  2);  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Fdix,  and  Featus,  the  **  governors,"  i.  e.  procurators,  of 
Judsa;  of  the  "  tetrarchs"  Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias 
(iii,  1);  of  *|king  Agrippa"  (Acts  xxv,  13);  of  Roman 
soldiers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans;  of  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt,  xxii,  19) ;  the  taxing  of  "  the  whole  world" 


(Luke  ii,  1) ;  Italian  and  Augustan  cohorts  (Acta  x,  1 ; 
xxvii,  1) ;  the  appeal  to  Onsar  (xxv,  11).  Several  mn 
tices  of  the  provincial  adminiatratioo  of  the  Romans  and 
the  condition  of  provincial  dtiea  occur  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  journeys  (xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xvi,  12,  86,  38; 
xix,  38).    See  J  UDiSA. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire. — Cicero*s  description  of  the 
Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  **  fringe  on  the  skirts  of 
barbarism"  (Cicero^  De  Rep,  ii,  4)  has  been  well  applied 
to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Cnsar  (Merivale,  Rom,  JEnynre,  iv,  409).  The 
Roman  empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
circling the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria ;  Ceestfr  added  GauL  The  generals  of 
Augustus  overran  the  north-west  portion  of  Spain  and 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The 
boundaries  of  the  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracta  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the 
south ;  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  The  only  subsequent  con- 
quests of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by  Claudius, 
and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  independent  pow- 
ers of  importance  were  the  Parthians  on  the  east  and 
the  Germans  on  the  north. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustua 
has  been  calculated  at  86,000,000  (Merivale,  Rom.  fTm- 
jnre,  iv,  442-460).  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, puU  the  population  at  120,000,000  {DecUne  and  Fall, 
ch.  ii).  Count  Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  same 
number  for  the  reign  of  Nero  (Lee  Citan^  ii,  428).  All 
these  estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural 

This  large  population  was  controlled,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  by  an  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  exclusive 
of  the  prtBtorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the  capital 
The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may  be  reckoned 
in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If  we  add  to  these 
an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tacit,  Ann,  iv,  5),  we 
have  a  total  force  of  840,000  men.  The  pretorian  guards 
may  be  reckoned  at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  The  oth- 
er cohorts  would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  16,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  le- 
gions in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tacit  Ann,  iv,  6. 


Map  of  the  Roman  Smpire,  showing  the  Provinces. 
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The  ury  atj  h»e  coDUiiwd  about  21,000  oKn  (Ln 
CaoTM,  ii,  ti9 ;  coTiip.  Meiirile,  iii,  6S4).  Tbe  legion, 
as  appnn  from  what  baa  been  laid,  niiut  have  been 
"mgre  like  ■  brigade  tbao  a  regiment,"  cotuiatiiig,  as  it 
did,  irf'  mora  than  6000  infaDIrv  with  caviliy  attached 
(Coajbean  and  Howson,  ii,  gSd). 

III.  Bomt  RuU. — Tbe  Roman  gOTernment  »aa  at 
Grat  kiogly.  RocaulBg,  the  fint  monarcb,  waa  prcdiably 
•ucncded  bjsix  otben,durinf;  a  period  or  two  bundled 
and  forty-four  yean,  till  in  the  year  RC  609  kingly 
goTemment  was  abolished  when  in  tbe  hinda  of  Tar- 
quinins  Snperbns,  in  coniequence  of  faii  acrogant  and 
oppreaBTe  deapotisin.  A  coMulai  form  of  goi-erament 
aucceeded,  wbich  was  at  the  firet  of  an  raaentially  aria- 

degieca  to  popular  *   "  .    ..    ■ 

made  tbeii  way  to 

in  the  State,  when  toe  goTernment  Meame  an  oligar- 
chy ;  then  fell  inU>  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  reacued 
by  tbe  atrong  hand  of  Octaviui  Caaar,who  became  aole 
muter  of  tbe  world  by  defeating  Antony  at  Aetium  on 
5ept.2,A.U.T23  (RC  SI),  though  it  waa  not  till  the  year 
Tla  that  the  senate  named  Octaviua  Imperalor,  nor  illl 
the  year  727  that  ha  receiTcd  the  lacnd  title  of  Augua- 
tu>  I.  When  Angiuloi  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Boman 
worid,  he  waa  in  cbeoiy  ninply  the  flnt  dlizen  of  the 
repabiic,  intmMed  with  temporal;  powen  lo  aetlle  the 
diaofdeia  of  the  State.  TadCiu  laya  that  he  waa  nei- 
ther king  nor  dictator,  but  "prince"  (Awn.  i,  9),  a  title 
implying  no  aril  authority,  but  aimply  the  poeition  of 
chief  tnember  of  tbe  aenate  {priKtpi  temilui),    Tbe  old 
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M  of  each  were  conferred  upon  Aug1Iatu^  ao 
that  while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  ofQcial  titles, 
Aognataa  had  the  supreme  control  of  every  department 
of  the  State — above  all,  be  waa  ihe  emperor  (iinprraior'). 
This  word,  need  originally  to  deaignale  any  one  intnut- 
ed  with  tbe  imptrimu,  or  full  military  authority  over  a 
Botnan  army,  acqnired  a  new  ugniRcance  when  adopted 
■a  ■  permanent  title  by  Julius  Oaar.  By  bia  UK  of  it 
as  ■  constant  prefix  to  his  name  in  tbe  city  and  in  the 
camp  he  openly  aiaerted  a  paramount  military  authori- 
ty orer  tbe  Slate.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly 
indicated,  in  spit«  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real 
baaia  on  which  his  power  rested — viz.  tbe  support  of 
the  ■rmy  (llerirale,  Ann.  Empirr,  vol.  iii).  In  the  New 
Test,  the  emperor  ia  commonly  deeignated  by  the  family 
name  "  Cvaar,"  or  Ihe  dignified  and  almost  sacred  title 
"AogoBtos"  (for  its  raeaning,comp.  Ovid,  ^dfft,i,  609). 
Tiberius  is  called  by  implication  Jiytpuv  in  Luke  iii,  1, 
a  tith  applied  in  theNew  Teat.  Co  CyreniaB,Filsu,and 
otherai  Notwttbatanding  the  despolic  eharscter  of  thi 
goTcmment,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  ahrunk  fron 
apcttking  of  their  ruler  under  his  mililsiy  liile  (see 
Merivale,  Aon.  Empire,  iii,  452,  and  note)  nr  any  other 
aTOwwUy  dcapotic  appellation.  The  uae  of  the  word 
6  Evpu>c  dntoaiu,  "my  lord,"  in  Acts  ixv,  2S,  marks 
the  progrees  ot  Boman  servility  between  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  Nero.  Auguatus  and  Tiberius  refused 
ttaia  title.  Caligula  Gnt  bote  it  (see  AlTord'a  nou  in 
loc  eiL:  Ovid,  Fati,  ii,  142).  The  term  ^nXtit', 
"kini;,"  in  John  xix,  13)  1  Pel.  ii,  17,  cannot  be  closely 

Tbe  em[Nre  was  nominally  elective  (Tacit.  A  m.  xiii, 
4),  bat  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Ualba's 
■pe«cb  in  Tacit.  Ilitl.  i,  16) ;  and  tilt  Nero'a  time  a  sort 
oif  bcredilary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised.  The  dan- 
gers inherent  in  a  niilitary  government  were,  on  the 
whole,  saceesafully  averted  till  tbe  death  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  iii,  60);  hut  outbreaks  of  miliuiy 
vicdence  were  not  wanting  in  this  earlier  period  (comp. 
Wenck'a  note  oa  Gibbon,  loc.  cil,').  The  army  was  sys- 
lematically  bribed  by  donatives  at  tbe  commence 
of  each  rdgn,  and  tbe  mob  of  the  capital  continually 
fed  and  amused  at  the  expense  of  the  piovincea.  '" 
are  mniDded  of  tbe  insolenca  and  avarice  of  Ihe  soldi 
in  Lake  iii,  14,    The  rugni  a{  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Do- 


millan  show  that  an  emperor  might  abed  tbe  noblest 
blood  with  impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  of- 
fending tbe  aoldierr  and  the  populace. 

IV.  Fortign  Drpendtncia^lbe  subjugated  countries 
(hat  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  were  designated  by 
the  general  name  uf  provinces.  The  Brat  provisiont 
necessary  on  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  the  Roman 
anna  were  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  poiacsuon 
by  the  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  Ihe  power  and 
authority  (imperiam)  intrusted  lo  him  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  Accordingly  the  earliest  object  of  at- 
tention waa  the  ordering  of  tbe  military  power,  and  the 
procuring  of  suitable  raourcea  for  eubsialing  the  troops. 
These  arrangements,  however,  wete  made  not  without 
a  regard  to  Ihe  pacific  relations  into  which  the  conquer- 
ets  and  the  conquered  bad  mutually  entered.  Acling 
on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary  evil  was  gratuitous 
fully,  the  general  availed  himself  of  the  aid  slTurded  by 
exisliog  institutions,  and  only  ventnred  to  give  dis- 
pleasure by  estsblishing  new  ones  in  cases  where  the 
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purposes.  The  civil  government  was,  however,  recog- 
nised, modified,  or  remodelled  by  the  conqueror,  provi- 
sionally, and  only  until  Ihe  Boman  aenate  had  made  its 
behests  known.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  general  who 
had  conquered  the  proiince  consliluled  its  government, 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of  the  aenate  in  which  Ihe 
constitution  (ybma  ^ronviiz)  was  set  forth  and  eslsb- 
lished,  or  the  provisional  appulnttneola  already  made 
were  ssncljoned  and  confirmed.  In  order  to  cinnplete 
these  Blruclural  arrangements,  tbe  general  received  spe- 
cial aid  from  ten  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  counsel  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of.  In  thus 
reforming  the  legal  and  social  life  of  a  province,  Ihe  con- 
querors had  the  good  sense  to  act,  in  general,  with  pru- 
dence and  mildness,  having  regard  in  their  appoint- 
menta  to  local  pcculisritiea  aiid  exisling  inatilutions,  so 
far  OS  (he  intended  adjunction  m  the  Romsn  power  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provincials  provo- 
cation for  opposing  their  new  masters.    Under  ordinary 

ducted  by  authorities  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Rome. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  we  hsve  seen,  petty  sovereigns 
were  left  isi  poiaeaaion  of  a  nominal  independence  on  the 
bo^deB^  or  within  the  natural  limits,  of  tbe  province. 
Such  a  system  was  useful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  em- 
ploying a  busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a  elub- 
bom  people  lo  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
dilTerencea,  loo,  in  the  political  condition  of  cities  within 
the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities,  i.e.  were  govern- 
ed by  their  own  msgistiales,  and  vera  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Such  were  Tarsus, 
Aniiocb  in  Syria,  Athens,  Epheaus,  Thessalouica.     See 
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the  naticcBof  the  "  poliUrclu''  and  "demiM"  at  Thesta- 
lonici  (Act*  xvii,  b-8) ;  abo  tbe  "  town-clerk''  and  the 
aiumblv  at  Ephnus  (lix,  35,  S9  [Cwybean  and  Hmr- 
Ml,Li/e  Iff  SI.  Paul,  1,967 :  ii,79]).  Occaaionally,  bat 
rarel}',  free  cities  were  piempled  from  taxation.  Other 
cities  were  "  coloniee,"  L  e.  comtnunilics  of  Roman  citi- 
ZC1U  transplanted,  like  gatriiiane  of  the  imperial  city, 
into  a  foreign  land.  Such  waa  Philippi  (Acu  xvi,  IS). 
Such,  too,  were  Cariuth,  Troas,  the  I'isidiin  Antioch. 
The  inhabitantiwete,  for  the  moat  part,Romans  (TeT.21), 
and  their  magiatralM  delighted  in  the  Boman  title  of 
Pnetor  (arpanjyot),  and  in  the  alwndance  of  lictors 
(pa^ovxoi).  Acts  ivi,  85  (Conjbeare  and  Howaon,  i, 
316).    See  CoLosr, 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  inla  two  davea — (1) 
Imperial:  (2)  Senatorial — retaining  ia  hii  own  handa, 
for  obvious  reasons,  those  prorincci  where  the  presence 
of  a  large  miliUiy  force  waa  neccMiuy,  and  commitlirg 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  pioTinccs  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  province*,  at  first,  were  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria, 
Pboenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  £gypi.  The  seisatorial 
provinces  were  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Achsa  and  Epi- 
nis,  Dolmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilv,  Crele  and  Cvrene,  Bi- 
thynia  and  ronlui,  Sardinia,  Itetica  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  IS). 
Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narboneniia  were  Bubsequenlly  given 
up  by  Augustus,  who  in  tnrn  received  Dalmatia  from 
the  senate.  Many  other  changes  vere  made  afterwarda. 
The  governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  aangned 
to  the  aenate  were  called  proconsula  {AtAv-Taroi,  depu- 
ties; A.V.  Acta  xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xix,  08),  whatever 
their  previous  office  may  have  been  (Dion.  aiu.1iii,  18). 
The  imperial  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  mre  gov- 
erned by  a  Legatas  (irpw^in^t)  or  propiretor  (ivn- 
OTpAnrfo!;),  even  if  the  officer  appointed  had  been  con- 
eal  The  minor  districts  of  the  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  a  procurator  (lirlTporoc,  Dion  Case,  liii, 
16,  "steward,"  Matt.  XX,  8).  Augustus  brought  all  th« 
procurators  under  hia  control  (Dion  Caae.  liii,  82).  Un- 
der tbe  republic  they  had  managed  the  alTiini  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  under  the  empire  they  discharged  the 
duties  performed  by  the  qmralors  in  the  senatorial  prov- 
incea.  They  controlled  the  revenue  and  collecleti  the 
taxes,  and  theii  power  extended  from  these  matters  to 
justice  and  administration  (Tacit.  Hitl,  i,  11).  The  proc- 
nratoTB  of  Judaa  seem  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  tbe  proconsul  of  Syria,  as  Quadratus  condemned  tbe 
indiscretion  of  the  procurator  Cumanm  (Josephns,  Ant. 
XX,  6,3;  TaciC  ^m.  xii,  64).  They  are  called  "gov- 
ernors" (^yf/iDi-Ei)  in  tbe  New  TesL  The  verb  ^yf/jo- 
VFuw  is  employed  in  I^ko  ii,  2  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  govemmentofQuirinus  over  Syria.  Asia  and  Achaia 
were  aasigned  to  the  senate,  and  in  each  case  the  title 
of  the  governor  in  the  Acts  is  proconsul  {ivdirarac, 
xviii,12i  xix,38).  Dion  Cass,  (liii, 1!)  informs  usthat 
CyptDB  was  retained  by  the  emperor;  butSergins  Pau- 
lus  ii  called  in  the  Acta  (xiii,  7)  "  proconsul."  This  is 
quite  carrecl,  as  Dion  adds  that  Augustus  restored  Cy- 
pruB  to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of 
the  empire.  Coins  and  inscriptions  of  Crpnis  also  bear 
the  title  "proconsul"  (camp.  Couylieare  and  Howson, 
Lift  of  SI.  Paul,  i,  173  sq. ;  Akerman,  Num.  III.  ff  Nao 
Ttit.  p.  41 ).     See  Phocoxsui. 

The  government  of  the  senatorial  provincee  lay  be- 
tween the  consuls,  for  whom,  after  they  had  completed 
their  consular  office,  two  provinces  »ere  appointed;  the 
othei  provinces  were  allotted  to  the  pralors.  Sueto- 
nius adds  (OetoD.  47)  that  Augostus  sooietiiDea  made 
changes  in  this  aTrangement.  QoKators,  chosen  by  lot 
Ddt  of  those  who  were  named  for  tbe  year,  went  with 
tbe  proconsuls  into  the  provinces  of  the  senate.  Into 
the  prorincea  of  the  emperor,  Ugati,  or  lieutenanla, 
were  sent,  with  propmlorial  power,  to  act  aa  repreaenta- 
tives  of  their  master:  they  wore  the  sword  as  an  index 
of  military  anthority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  soldien— two  distinctions  which  were  not 
granted  to  the  proconsuls,  or  governors  of  the  senato- 
rial prorinces.  Tfaeimpeiial'' 
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years  in  the  provincea ;  nntil,  indeed,  it  pleased  the  em- 
peiOT  to  recall  them.  Qnntota  were  not  sent  into  the 
imperial  provinces,  but  thdr  place  was  supplied  by 
"  procnratores,"  eaUed  at  a  later  period  "  ralioDalea," 
who  were  generally  taken  from  the  equestrian  order. 
They  raised  the  revenue  for  the  imperial  treasury,  and 
discliarged  the  office  of  paymaater  of  the  army.    There 
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privy  pnrse:  the  smaller  provir 
Judna,  which  belonged  to  Syria,  were  altogether  gov- 
erned by  such.     See  PnocuRATon. 

The  pToconaula,  propimora,  and  propnetorial  lienlm- 
■ntj,when  about  to  proceed  into  their  several  prorinoe^ 
received  instruclion*  for  their  guidance  from  the  ein- 
peror ;  and  in  caaea  in  which  these  were  found  insaBI- 
cient,  they  were  to  apply  for  special  directions  to  tbe 
imperial  bead  of  the  State.  A  specimen  of  such  appli- 
cation may  be  found  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  with 
the  emperor's  reecript,  regarding  the  conduct  which  was 
to  be  observed  towards  the  already  numerous  and  rap- 
idly growing  sect  of  Christiana.  Tbe  administration 
of  justice,  so  faiaa  it  did  not  betong  to  the  province  it- 


conventns;  an  appeal  lay  from  this  court  to  the  pro- 
consul, and  from  him  to  Caear.  Criminal  justice  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governor,  and  extended 
not  only  over  tbe  provincials,  but  the  Roman  cidiena  as 
well :  in  important  eases  the  govemon  appli«l  for  ■  de- 


The 


bad 


The  procntntor  of  Judna  remded  principally  at  Cbss- 
rea,  and  the  military  forces  were  generally  atationed 
there  (Josephus,/ln(.  xviii,3, 1).  DDringthe  Passover 
tbe  troops  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  insurrection  IVom  the  mutcitode  of  visitors  at 
that  festival  (Acts  xii,  SI ;  xxu,  U;  xxiii,  23;  Jose- 
phns, A  nt.  XX,  6.  B).  The  troops  con^ted  of  infantrj- 
and  cavalry  (Acta  xxiii,  23),  and  were  commanded  \rf 
tribunes  ixiXioftj^p'y  '^^'-  ^^)  *'"'  centurions  {levropiti- 
vtQi  Marfc  XV,  39,  44,  45;  ^coroftTop^i,  Matt-viii,  5; 
xxvii,  64 1  Acts  x,  1, 22).  The  former  were  at  the  heart 
of  Ihe  cohorts  (viriipai),  ■'ul  tbe  latter  at  the  head  oT 
the  centutia.of  which  two  made  ■  maniple.  See  Anirr. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  and  to  keep  guard  over  the  prisoners  (Matt, 
xxrii,  27  sq.;  John  xix,  S3  sq.;  com  p.  Acts  xiii,  35), 
and  the  garments  ol  those  who  were  exeented  beeanie 
theii  perquiCBte  (John  xii,£8).  They  aba  guarded  the 
prisoners  (Acta  xxiii,  28;  xxvii,31).  In  Acts  x,  1  men. 
tion  is  made  of  tbe  Italian  band  at  Cmaiea.  This  waa 
probably  a  cohort  serving  in  Syria  compseed  of  natives 
of  Italy,  and  colled  'ImXirq  to  diatlnguiah  it  from  those 
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wbich  coittitled  of  troofw  railed  in  Syria  (Joaephoa,  A  ni, 
xir,  Ihf  10;  War,  i^  17,  1),  as  we  know  from  Grater 
{Imter,  cgccxxsuf,  I)  that  Italian  cohorts  were  serving 
in  Syria.  The  £inipi|  Sc/3a0r4  (Acts  xxvii,  1)  oould 
not  well  be  a  cohort  AuguttOf  for  no  legions  were  in 
Syria  or  Jndasa  bearing  that  title,  nor  cmild  it  be  the 
band  levied  from  Samaria  (iXti  tntwv  caXoufiiyii  Se- 
fiaanp^mv^  Joaephns,  Aui,  xix,  9,  2;  xx,  6, 1 ;  War,  ii, 
12,  5).  Wieseler  suggests  that  it  was  the  Auguttam 
menciooed  by  Tacitus  (ilan.  xir,  16)  and  Suetonius 
(Aero,  ^,  25).  The  fint  levying  of  this  band  by  Au- 
gnstoa  ia  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlv,  12). 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
Bome  and  her  citizenap  In  old  times  the  Roman  reve- 
nnea  were  raised  mainly  from  three  sources:  1,  the  do- 
main lands;  2,  a  direct  tax  (tributnm)  levied  upon  ev- 
ery citizen;  8,  from  customs,  tolls,  harbor  duties,  etc 
Tbe  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Ciesar  ia  said  to  have  extin- 
gniehed  tbe  first  source  of  revenue  (Cicero,  Ad  Att.  ii, 
xvi ;  Diueau  de  la  Malie,  ii,  490).  Roman  citizens  had 
eeaaed  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, aa  167  (acero,  De  Off.  ii,  22;  Plutarch,  jEmiL 
PomL  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  The 
main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  was  now  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax  (c!$ivoc«  ^oc.  Matt. 
XXI i,  17;  Luke  xx,  22),  amounting  probably  to  from 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  produce  of  the 
ton  (Dniean  de  la  Malle,  ii,  418).  The  indirect  Uxes, 
too  (riXji^  veetigaUa,  Matt,  xvii,  25 ;  Dareau  de  la  Malle, 
ii,  449>,  appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid,  ii,  448, 
452).  Augustus,  on  coming  to  the  empire,  found  the 
regolar  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his  expenses 
must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pay 
of  tbe  army,  he  is  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than 
200,000  citizens  in  idleness  bv  the  miserable  svstem  of 
pobiic  gratuities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  val- 
iiatian  of  the  property  of  the  whole  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  more  than  once  in  his  reign. 
See  Cessus.  Augustus  appears  to  have  raised  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  (ibid,  ii,  488, 448). 

Tbe  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  governed 
nnder  the  empire  than  under  the  commonweailth,  and 
tboee  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the  senate 
(Tacttns,  ^ma.  i,  76 ;  iv,  6 ;  Dion,  liii,  14).  Two  impor- 
tant ebanges  were  introduced  nnder  the  empire.  The 
governors  received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their 
eoounand  was  prolonged  (Josephtts,  Ant,  xviii,  6,  5). 
But  tbe  old  mode  of  levying  taxes  seems  to  have  been 
oootinned.  Tbe  companies  who  fiurmed  the  taxes,  con- 
siatiDg  generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into 
the  Boman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  they 
coold  from  tbe  provincials,  often  with  the  connivance 
and  aapport  of  the  provincial  governor.  *  The  work  was 
done  ^iefiy  by  underlings  of  the  lowest  class  (porti^ 
iorrs).  These  are  tbe  puUicans  (q.T.)  of  the  New  Test 
On  tbe  whole,  it  seems  doabtfol  whether  the  wrongs 
of  tbe  provinoes  can  have  been  materially  alleviated 
under  the  imperial  government.  It  is  not  likely  that 
encb  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would  be  scrupulous 
abont  the  means  used  for  replenishing  their  treasury. 
Tbe  atones  related  even  of  tbe  reign  c?  Augustus  show 
bovr  alight  were  tbe  chedis  on  the  t3nanny  of  provincial 
gav-craora.  See  the  atory  of  lidnius  in  Gaul  (Smith, 
iPict,  ofGr,  ami  Rom,  Bioff.  s.  v.),  and  that  of  the  Dal- 
mnfV*  chief  (Dion,  Iv).  The  soibrings  of  Paul,  pro- 
tected as  be  was,  to  a  oeitain  extent,  by  his  Roman  cit- 
Isenship,  abow  plainly  how  little  a  provincial  had  to 
hope  from  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

V.  Boman  CUizaubip4 — Seeing  bow  great  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Ronuu  citizen  were,  the  eagemeea  with  which 
ii  eras  sought,  and  tbe  eamcstaess  with  which  it  was 
pleaded  in  ease  of  any  nnjost  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
wofkdered  at.  Tbe  fipecdam  of  Rome  was  often  obtained 
by-  pnicbase  for  great  swds  (Acts  xxii,  28),  though  at 
tbe  time  of  CHaodius  it  is  said  that  it  became  so  cheap 
tbnt  it  might  be  bought  for  a  little  broken  glass  (Dion 
Is,. 17).    A  dtisen  onder  tba  repablic  oould  in 


criminal  cases,  if  he  were  so  minded,  appeal  from  the 
magistrates  to  the  people,  for  without  the  acquiescence 
of  Uie  whole  Roman  people  no  man  oould  be  put  to  death 
(Cicero,  ritjc.  QmgsL  4,  1;  In  Verr.  54,  67).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  imperial  period  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  final  adjudica- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  Paul,  when  being  tried  before 
Festus,  *^ appealed  unto  Caesar"  (Acta  xxv,  11;  xxvi, 
82),  fulfilling  our  Lord's  words  that  he  should  **bear 
witness  also  at  Rome'*  (xxiii,  11 ;  xxvii,  28 ;  xxviii,  14, 
16, 17 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  iv,  17).  The  scourging  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  Paul,  by  the  asser- 
tbn  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  prevented  Claudius  Lysi- 
as  from  ordering  him  to  be  scourged  (Acts  xxii,  26-^29; 
xxiii,  27).  At  an  earlier  period  Paul  and  Silas  had 
been  scourged  (xW,  87),  and  two  Roman  laws  thereby 
violated  (Lex  Valeria,  Kd  608 ;  Lex  Porda,  B.C.  300). 
They  were  also  illegally  treated,  being  *'  uncondemned" 
(Cicero,  Verr,  i,  9 ;  Tacitus,  Jiitt»  i,  6).  See  SIgonius, 
Dt  A  ntiquo  Jurt  Civ.  Horn.  (Paris,  1672) ;  also  in  Gnevii 
Tlte£aunu,xoL  i;  Spanheim,  OrUs  Horn,  (Lond.  1703); 
(>ellarii  IHsHrfaU.  p.  716  sq.;  Fabricius,  BiUiograph, 
A  ntiq.  p.  724  aq.    See  Citizenship. 

Yl.  Bdigiout  ToUraUon.-^Tht  treatment  that  the 
Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  at  times 
very  moderate.  Under  Julius  Csesar  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  live  according  to  their  customs  even  in  Rome 
itself  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10, 8),  and  Augustus  ordered 
that  they  should  have  full  freedom  of  worship,  hold 
their  assemblies,  and  make  gifts  to  their  Temple;  they 
were  even  admitted  with  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the 
largesees  of  com  (Philo,  A  d  Cat.  p.  1016 ;  oomp.  Horace, 
Sat,  i,  9, 69);  and  when  it  fell  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
Augustus  allowed  it  to  be  put  off  to  the  next  day.  They 
were  also  exempted  from  military  service  on  account  of 
their  religious  prejudices  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  10, 11-19; 
xvi,  6 ;  comp.  xix,  6,  8).  Suetonius  {Ccu.  84)  records 
that  the  Jews  were  in  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  and  Claudius  banuhed  them  from 
Rome,  the  latter  on  account  of  tumults  caused  by  a  cer- 
Uiu  Chrestus  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  86;  Suetonius,  Tib,  86; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  8,  6;  Suetonius,  Claud.  26; 
Acts  xviii,  2);  but  the  expulsion  by  Clauditts  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dion  Cjissius  (Ix,  6),  and  a  few  years  after 
the  Jews  were  again  at  Rome  in  great  numbera  (Acts 
xxviii,  17  sq.).  The  interference  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  confined  to  keeping  peace  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem;  for  which  purpose  a  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  overlooking  the 
city  (xxii,  24).  The  administration  of  religious  cere- 
monies was  committed  to  the  high-priest  and  Sanhe- 
drim ;  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  was  retained  by 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  but  its  execution  depended  upon  the 
procurator  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  9, 1 ;  Hark  xiv,  68-^, 
62-66).  They  were  also  permitted  to  inflict  leaser 
punishments,  especially  for  infractions  of  the  Mosaic 
.law ;  but  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
them  (John  xviii,  31).  (See  AUbrd's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, and  Blwoe  On  the  Acts,  p.  134-167.)  The  ston- 
ing of  Stephen  probably  took  place  during  a  tumult, 
and  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  (Acts  vii, 
28).  Even  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  the  Jews 
exereised  among  themselves  the  civil  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  their  laws.  Josephus  (Ant,  xiv,  10, 17)  gives 
a  Roman  decree  to  the  cit}*  of  Sardis  sanctioning  this 
privilege. 

The  Romans  could  not  remain  masters  of  the  country 
so  long  without  leaving  many  traces  of  their  occupa- 
tion :  the  Latin  language  became  known,  the  imperial 
weights  and  measures  as  well  as  modes  of  reckoning 
time  were  adopted,  many  Latinisms  passed  into  common 
use  (occasionally  met  with  in  the  New  Test),  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  conducted  in  that  language.  Tet 
Latin  literature  never  exeidsed  the  same  influence  on 
the  Jewish  mind  which  the  Greek  philosophy  did,  of 
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which  we  htve  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Jewiah  school  of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  the  Romans  care- 
fully abstained  from  forcing  their  own  language  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  though 
the  strictness  with  which  every  official  act,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  empire,  was  carried  out  in  the  Ro- 
man language  was  never  relaxed,  but  the  edicts  were 
generally  translated  into  Greek  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10, 
2).  The  better -educated  Romans  undoubtedly  spoke 
Greek.  The  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Roman,  and  Greek  (Luke  xxiii,  38 ;  John  xix, 
20) ;  the  Hebrew  for  the  common  people,  the  Latin,  the 
official  language,  and  the  Greek,  that  usually  spoken 
(Alford,  ad  loc}.  All  the  official  inscriptions  put  up  by 
the  Romans  were  called  littUi  (comp.  Suetonius,  In  Ca- 
Ug,  84 ;  In  Dom.  10) ;  and  John  {he.  cit,)  uses  the  same 
expression  (cypcnf/c  ri'rXoi/). 

The  freedom  of  religious  worship  enjoyed  by  the  na- 
tions subject  to  Rome  was  remarkably  great,  though 
foreign  religions  were  not  allowed  to  be  introduced 
among  the  Romans  (Livy  xxxix,  16) ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius  (lii,  86)  that  Maecenas  advised  Augus- 
tus not  to  permit  such  innovations,  as  they  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  monarchy.  This  rule  was  strictly 
maintained  by  all  his  successors.  Judaism  was  an  ex- 
ception, though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  some- 
times expelled  from  Rome. 

Vn.  The  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
as  afibrding  obvious  illustrations  of  Paul's  expression 
that  the  "  fulness  of  time  had  come'*  (GaL  iv,  4).  The 
general  peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the 
march  of  the  legions,  the  voyages  of  the  corn-fleets,  the 
general  increase  of  traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the 
East,  the  external  unity  of  the  empire,  ofifered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide  relig- 
ion. The  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level 
was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride 
of  privileged  races  and  national  religions,  and  familiar- 
izing men  with  the  truth  that "  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii, 
24,  26).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  outward 
preparation  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which 
seemed  to  defy  any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy 
to  accumulate  proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  It  is  needless 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty, 
the  sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians  and 
satirists.  ^  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  history," 
says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  *^  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  last  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which 
no  earthly  power  could  afford  any  help ;  we  now  have 
the  development  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of  a  vi- 
tal energy"  (Niebuhr,  Led,  v,  194).  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  appearance  of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving 
prosperity,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  must 
have  been  one  of  great  misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  probably  one  half  of  the  population  consisted 
of  slaves,  the  ppreat  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when 
a  whole  province  could  be  owned  by  six  landowners, 
the  absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress,  such  as  are  found  in 
all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of  feeling  and 
practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us  to  think  favora- 
bly of  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  the  famous  Augus- 
tan age.  We  must  remember  that "  there  were  no  pub- 
lic hospitals,  no  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm 
and  poor,  no  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing 
was  done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 


Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regarded 
as  duties  that  it  requires  a  very  extennve  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  times  to  find  any  allusion  to 
them"  (Arnold,  Later  Roman  Commomeealthf  ii,  898). 
If  we  add  to  this  that  there  was  probably  not  a  single 
religion,  except  the  Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  ma}* 
form  some  notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had 
to  reform  and  purify. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Augustus  to  stop  all 
tendencies  to  corruption  by  punishing  immorality,  it 
was  chiefly  immorality  that  undermined  the  empire. 
With  a  high  civilization,  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
general  outward  refinement  was  associated  a  terrible 
depravity  of  morals.  Yet  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
empire  was  confessed  by  the  provinces  as  well  as  the 
Romans.  "  They  acknowledged  that  the  true  principles 
of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which  had 
been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,,  under  whose 
auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united 
by  an  equal  government  and  common  language"  (Gib- 
bon, ch.  ii).  The  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  were  suppressed  by  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv,  6).  Roads  were  constructed 
and  commerce  increased,  but  all  of  no  avaiL  Socictv 
would  not  be  reformed,  and  Paul  draws  a  striking  pict^ 
ure  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  (Rom.  i,  14-23).  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  **  the  wisdom  of  providence  was  preparing  a  knowl- 
edge which  struck  root  as  deeply  as  the  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  superficially"  (Ar- 
nold, loc.  cit.}. 

The  Roman  empire  terminated  with  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian  II,  the  last  sov- 
ereign of  the  family  of  Heradius;  and  Leo  III,  or  the 
Isaurian,  must  be  ranked  as  the  first  Byzantine  monarch 
(Finlay,  Greece  under  the  RomanSf  p.  ^). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  empire  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  xi,  80-40,  and 
in  ii,  40;  vii,  7, 17-<19,  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  **  fourth  kingdom"  (comp.  2  £sdr.  xi,  1). 
See  Dakieu  According  to  some  interpreters  the  Ro- 
mans are  intended  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49-57.  For  the 
mystical  notices  of  Rome  in  the  Revelation,  comp.  Rove. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  consult  Eschen- 
berg,  CUuiical  Manual,  §  "  Roman  Antiquities"  (Lond. 
1844);  Ruperti,  Hemdbuch  der  rdmiich,  AberthOmer 
(Hanover,  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Maillott  and  Martin,  Re^ 
cherehee  sur  lee  Co$tume$,  les  McnirSy  etc^  dee  Aneiens 
PeupUe,  See  also  linger,  Siiten  und  Gebraueha  der 
Rdmer  (Vienna,  1805);  Arnold,  HiiL  of  Rome.  Much 
information  may  be  found  by  the  English  reader  on  the 
state  of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  in  the 
following  fictions:  Lockhart,  Valerius;  Bnlwer,  Pom- 
peii;  Ware,  Palmyra;  and  in  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity.  But  especially  consult  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  1864, 8vo). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  TiiR  Holy,  is  the  designation 
familiarly  given  to  the  mediieval  and  modem  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  and  especially  to  that  empire  after 
the  imperial  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
man sovereigns.  For  a  whole  millennium — from  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  abdication  of  Francis 
of  Austria — the  Roman  empire  occupied  in  Western 
Europe  the  first  place,  in  dignity  and  prestige,  of  all 
secular  governments.  Though  its  actual  power  had 
continually  fluctuated,  and  its  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world  had  rapidly  waned  after  the  retirement  of 
Charles  V,  it  remainisd  an  imposing  memorial  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  dominion,  and  was  honored  as  a  "darum 
et  venerabile  nomen."  '^  Heir  of  the  universal  sway  of 
Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European  dignities, 
its  very  name  had  a  sound  of  dignity." 

Passing  over  the  widely  extended  and  thoroughly 
organized  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  rapid  decay 
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of  emineiice  and  power,  onder  his  sacoenora  of  the  Gar- 
loringian  line,  and  confining  attention  to  the  Germanic 
djnnaaties,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  maintained  a  lofty 
and  potent  ascendency  over  all  kings  and  temporal  ml- 
ers  in  the  West  for  three  centuries,  extending  from  the 
first  Otbo,  the  Great,  to  the  death  of  that  *' stupor  mundi/' 
the  dazzling,  energetic,  and  lordly  Frederick  II.  Dur- 
ing this  long  and  agitated  period,  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  marched  abreast  in  constant  discord  and  furious 
contention ;  the  one  acknowledged  to  be  supreme  in  the 
secular  order,  the  other  reverenced  aa  supreme  in  the 
spiritual  order.  The  rivalries,  the  Jealousies,  the  ani- 
modtiea,  the  virulent  antagonisms,  of  these  transcendent 
sovereignties — each  endeavoring  to  secure  its  own  posi- 
tion and  predominancy  by  the  depression  of  the  other — 
filled  the  centuries  with  strife,  with  acrimonies,  and  with 
perplexities  worse  than  the  bloody  warfare  which  they 
engendered.  For  one  brief  interval  in  the  subsequent 
ages,  after  long  and  dreary  eclipse,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  under  an  emperor  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
threatened  to  regain  a  more  arrogant  control,  a  vaster 
domain,  a  more  solitary  domination,  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  first  Oesais  or  had  claimed  under  the 
first  Constantine.  But  Charies  V,  the  most  powerful  of 
emperors  since  Cbariemagne,  was  the  last  of  emperors 
crowned  in  Italy.  He  was  frustrated  of  the  dreams 
that  had  been  nursed  for  him  by  both  hu  grandfathers, 
and  that  had  been  eagerly  cherished  by  himself  through- 
out a  long  and  busy  rdgn.  His  energies  were  engross- 
ed and  wasted,  his  enormous  resources  consumed,  and 
his  authority  paralyzed  by  discords  in  his  numerous 
scattered  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and  by  the  divi- 
sions and  civil  wars  produced  by  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, and  favoring  its  extensioii.  Worn  out  and  baf- 
fled, he  renounced  his  thrones  in  despair.  He  retired — 
blattered  in  health,  in  spirit,  and  in  confidence,  to  fritter 
away  the  last  months  of  a  grand  existence — amid  the 
lovely  scenery  around  the  monastery  of  Juste.  Thence- 
forward the  empire  continued  to  wane  and  shrivel  up, 
till  finally  extinguished  by  the  conquests  and  confeder- 
atioDs  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

An  institution  of  such  long  duration,  of  such  splendid 
pretensions,  of  such  intimate  association  with  the  eccle- 
siastical system  of  Christendom,  of  such  profound  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  fortunes 
of  humanity — an  institution  which  transmitted  the  con- 
sunamate  result  of  all  andent  civilization  almost  to  our 
own  day — merits  careful  appreciation,  and  requires  it 
the  more  urgently  because  its  name  has  already  ceased 
to  be  familiar,  and  because  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
are  often  slighted  as  the  vanished  "  phantoms  of  forgot- 
ten rule.** 

I.  Origm  of  the  Name^^The  name  of  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  either  its 
origin  or  its  application.  It  is  obscurely  involved  in 
the  institution  of  the  empire  throughout  all  the  phases 
of  its  extatenoe.  It  may  readily  be  discerned  in  pagan 
Rome.  It  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  reanimat- 
ed Empire  of  the  West.  In  more  modem  times  it  fre- 
qaently  appears  in  treaties  and  imperial  documents,  in 
diplomatic  papers,  and  in  the  oflidal  transactions  of  the 
imperial  chancery.  But  it  was  never  of  obligatory  or 
habitoal  employment  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Act  of 
Abdication  of  Francis  I  in  1806,  nor  in  the  earlier  Prag- 
matic, which  paved  the  way  for  the  abdication  and  pre- 
scribed his  official  titles  as  emperor  elect.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  chronicles,  specially 
examined  for  the  present  inquiry,  which  record  the  cor- 
onations from  Charlemagne  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 
It  has  not  been  detected  by  us  in  the  capitularies  and 
edicta,  nor  in  the  Ubri  Feudorum,  There  is  nothing 
on  the  subject  in  Pfeflers  Ahrigi  ChronoloffiquCf  not- 
withstanding the  well-merited  commendations  bestow- 
ed by  Gibbon  upon  that  painstaking  and  useful  treatise. 
There  is  no  explanation  in  Muratori  nor  in  Gibbon.  It 
voold  be  vain,  of  course,  to  expect  the  solution  of  any 
leal  difficulty  from  The  Middle  Ages  of  the  superficial 


and  blundering  Hallam.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
no  elucidation  of  its  origin  and  use  is  given  by  Bryce  in 
his  work  specifically  entitled  The  Holy  Roman  Emyire* 
All  these  European  writers  had  ready  access  to  authen- 
tic sources  of  information  which  are  usually  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquirers  in  America. 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  is  not  far  to  seek, 
though  a  long,  elaborate,  and  dubious  research  would 
be  required  to  determine  the  times,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  ordinary  employment,  if  there  ever  was 
any  fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the 
imperium  Bomanum  were  always  regarded  as  sacrosanct, 
even  under  the  republic.  The  argumentation  of  Augus- 
tine, in  his  memorable  treatise  Dt  Civitate  Dei,  revolves 
mainly  upon  the  pagan  allegation  of  the  intimate  de- 
pendence of  Rome  on  the  guidance  of  her  gods.  Under 
the  empire,  the  city  was  fervently  adored  as  diva  Roma, 
urbs  dimaa,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  ever  burning 
in  her  honor.  Such  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Julius  Cssar  was  Pontifex  Kaxi- 
mns,  holding  the  holiest  of  offices  at  the  time  of  his  as- 
sassination, and  had  been  chief  of  the  religion  many 
yean  previously.  On  his  murder,  he  was  deified,  and 
became  Divus  Julius.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Augus- 
tus united  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  to  his  other 
titles.  He,  too,  was  deified.  -  Subsequent  emperors  re- 
tained the  pontificate,  and  many  were  worshipped  as 
Divi  while  still  alive.  The  pontificate  was  held  even 
by  Christian  princes;  and  the  epithet  ''sacred"  was  ap- 
plied in  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  vocabulary  of 
the  court  to  their  persons,  their  families,  their  functions, 
their  ministers,  and  all  their  surroundings.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Comes  sacri  cubi- 
culi,  sacri  fisci,  Kicrarum  largitionom,  sacri  palatii,  etc, 
were  regular  offices  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine. We  find  even  ''the  sacred  inkstand"  and  "the 
sacred  ink."  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
"tribunicia  potestas,"  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  imperial  authority,  had  always  been  "sa- 
crosanct" (Liv.  IV,  iii,  6,  et  Not.  Var.  ad  xxvii,  xxxviii, 
8,  ed.  Drakenborch).  The  organization  and  ceremonial 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  habitually  adopted  or 
travestied  by  the  barbarian  kingdoms  (see  Cassiodor. 
£pp.  Var.)  before  they  were  repeated  by  the  Western 
emperors.  In  the  attestation  of  the  Acta  de  Pace  Coik- 
stantia,  1183,  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  notary  signs 
himself, "  Ego  Odelinus,«acrt  palatii  notarius,"  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  language  of  Justinian  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  code :  "  Vir  gloriosissimus,  qufestor 
sacri  palatii  nostri. . . ."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  the  phrase  "  sanctus  Im- 
perator,"  though  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  formal 
titles. 

When  Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome  on  Christmas-day,  800,  he  received  it  with  all  the 
attributes  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
sanctity  of  the  office,  derived  from  the  several  confluent 
tendencies  which  have  been  specified,  was  not  the  least 
marked  of  these  attributes.  This  sanctity  was  further 
heightened  by  the  circumstances  and  the  purposes  of 
his  appointment,  and  by  the  relations  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  West.  One 
of  his  highest  duties  and  honors  was  to  be  the  "  advo- 
catus  ecclesise,"  the  protector  of  the  pope  against  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies^the  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  of  Christendom.  He  was  solemnly 
anointed^  It  is  stated  by  a  late  chronicler  that  he  was 
hailed,  in  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  "  a  Deo  ooro- 
nato."  So  Justinian  had  declared :  "  Deo  auctore  nostrum 
gubemante  imperium"  (De  Concept.  Dig.  §  1).  When 
Otho  I  was  crowned  in  962,  the  pope  conveyed  the  dig- 
nity "  benedictione  ct  consecratione."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  when  Charles  merged  the  patriciate  in  the 
empire,  he  took  merely  a  title  of  higher  dignity.  It  is 
an  equal  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  only  revived  or  re- 
newed the  k>ng-dormant  Empire  of  the  West.    He  was 
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crowned  sole  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  time 
of  a  supposed  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  had 
always  been  deemed  electire,  and  of  ezcliisively  mascu- 
line tenure:  "Quia  mulier  exooscato  imperatore  Con- 
stantino filio  8U0  imperabat"  (Sigebert  Qemblacenais, 
ad  (am. ;  comp.  Palgrave,  English  Cotnmomeealth,  p.  4Sd- 
498,  who  long  preceded  Fustel  de  Goulanges  [iZSer.  da 
Deux  MondeSfJan,  1, 1870]). 

The  expediency,  the  propriety,  or  the  necessity  of 
this  transference  of  the  empire  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  though  in  three  years  restricted  to  the  revival  of 
the  Western  Empire,  sufficed  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
latter  empire  and  for  the  distinct  constitution  of  the 
Christendom  {Ckristi  damimum)  of  Western  Europe. 
The  epithet  of  ^  holy"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tached formally  to  either  empire  at  this  time,  though 
probably  in  use.  The  title  of  the  emperor,  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East,  continued  to  be  "  Imperator  Bomanus, 
semper  Augustus.*'  But  the  idea  of  sanctity  under  the 
setting,  as  under  the  rising,  sun  seems  to  have  been  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the  desipiation 
**  Imperator  sanctns"  is  found  in  the  Edict  of  Verona, 
Oct  29,  967,  of  Otho  I,  Imp.;  and  his  son  Otho  II, 
Bex  (Pertz,  J/on.  Hitt^  Germ,  iv,  83).  It  was  not  until 
after  the  thorough  feudalization  of  the  empire  nndor 
the  Germanic  successors  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  the 
bitter  conflicts  and  inveterate  rivalries  of  emperors  and 
popes,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  empire  needed  to  be  prom- 
inently asserted  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  papal  throne.  But  pagan  and  Chri»- 
tian,  Eastern  and  Western,  habits  and  associations  bad 
combined  to  invest  emperor  and  empire  with  an  air  of 
recognised  holiness.  These  influences  and  tendencies 
were  preserved  and  augmented  by  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  Charlemagne's  coronation,  and  were  in- 
creased by  the  ideal  character  which  the  empire  sub- 
sequently assumed. 

II.  Tkeoty  of  the  Holy  Roman  JE^ffiptre.— There  would 
be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  or  the  history  of  the  sec- 
ond Western  empire.  But  the  theory  of  the  empire,  its 
great  contention  with  the  papacy,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences thence  resulting  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious fortunes  of  Europe  are  apposite,  and  even  india- 
pensable,  to  the  present  Cydopadia,  The  notices,  how- 
ever, must  inevitably  be  both  brief  and  jejune. 

The  signiflcance  of  great  historical  events  and  insti- 
tutions does  not  reveal  itself  till  they  have  passed  away 
or  declined.  It  must  be  gathered  by  retrospection  from 
the  consequences — not  expected  from  contemporaneous 
appreciation.  Charlemagne  was  constituted  emperor 
by  the  implied  election  of  the  Boman  people,  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  pope,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Christian 
world;  as  the  official  defender  of  the  Churoh;  as  the 
upholder  of  orthodox  Christiiintty  against  heresy  and 
schlMn ;  as  the  champion  of  the  faith  and  of  the  faithful 
against  the  infidel  and  the  barbarian;  as  the  patron, 
promoter,  and  guardian  of  missionary  enterprise  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  this  character  he  was 
not  merely  the  first  among  temporal  princes,  but  su- 
preme over  them  alL  He  was  clothed  with  a  religious 
character  in  order  to  act  as  the  carnal  instrument  of  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  was  chief  of 
Christendom  to  preserve  the  Christian  society  from  in- 
testine disorders  and  external  perils.  He  was  head  of 
the  temporal  order,  but  with  distinct  spiritual  attribu- 
tions. The  pope  was  head  of  the  spiritual  order,  but 
with  some  temporal  jurisdiction,  by  the  grant  of  Pepin 
and  the  confirmation  of  Charlemagne.  Each,  in  his 
sphere,  was  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  for  the  govern^ 
ment  and  guidance  of  the  world.  This  is  very  cogently 
presented  byBryce:  **Thus  does  the  emperor  answer 
in  every  point  to  his  antitype,  the  pope,  his  power  be- 
ing yet  of  a  lower  rank,  created  on  the  analogy  of  the 
papal,  as  the  papal  itself  had  been  modelled  after  the 
empire.  The  parallel  holds  good  even  in  its  details; 
for  just  as  we  have  seen  the  churchman  aasoming  the 


crown  and  robes  of  the  secular  prince,  so  now  did  he  ar- 
ray the  emperor  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
the  stole  and  the  dalmatic;  gave  him  a  clerical  as  well 
as  a  sacred  character;  removed  his  office  from  all  nar- 
row associations  of  birth  and  country' ;  inaugurated  him 
by  rites,  every  one  of  which  was  meant  to  symboUze 
and  enjoin  duties  in  their  essence  religious"  {The  Holy 
Soman  Etfipirt,  vii,  106-1 16). 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  evident,  or  must  have 
been  recognised  by  an  instinct  more  profound  than  evi- 
dence, that  the  preservation  of  civilization;  the  protec- 
tion of  society  against  Saracen,  Saxon,  etc ;  the  perpet- 
uation of  Christian  faith ;  the  maintenance  of  religious 
order  and  civil  discipline,  of  morality  and  culture  among 
the  nations,  of  unity  in  the  brotherhood  of  faith,  of  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  Christian  realm-— required,  amid 
the  stiU  rampant  paganism  and  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal dangers  of  the  time,  that  there  should  be  conscdida- 
rion  of  Christian  government;  that  there  should  also  be 
union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities; 
and  that  agreement  and  harmony  should  prevail  between 
the  two  orders  of  rule.  This  was  exemplified  by  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  by  the  pope,  by 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  the  election  of  the  pope. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  these  two  powers— each  in 
some  sort  supreme,  yet  each,  also,  in  some  soft  subordi- 
nate to  the  other— would  decline  into  jealousies  and  dis- 
cords and  furious  antagonisms  when  the  great  dangen 
which  enforced  their  union  had  been  mitigated  or  re- 
moved, and  when  causes  of  difference,  which  were  aore 
to  arise,  should  eventually  arise. 

The  splendid  dreams  of  humanity  are  visions  of  the 
night  which  are  dissipated  by  the  realities  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  magnificent,  but  never  realized,  conception  Uiat 
as  there  should  be  **one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'* 
so  there  should  be  a  single  Christendom,  with  one  ad- 
ministrator of  spiritual  interests  and  one  governor  of 
temporal  society,  that  all  nations  might  be  one  realm  of 
Christianity  and  all  Christians  might  be  secured  by  the 
combined  might  of  all,  under  the  guidance  and  disposi- 
tion of  one  secular  controL  It  was  a  brilliant  dream. 
It  has  left  but  the  doud  behind.  It  may  afford  a  hope 
or  a  promise  of  accomplishment  in  very  dissimilar  form 
in  future  centuries.  ITor  brief  periods  there  was  a  re- 
nsote  approximation  to  its  achievement.  For  long  pe- 
riods it  was  frustrated  and  often,  perhaps,  forgotten 
("  breves  et  infaustos  populi  Bomani  amores"). 

III.  BdatiMM  of  the  "Hofy  Roman  EmjpM^  to  ike 
^Hi^  Roman  CAurcA."— The  Holy  Boman  Empire 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  eminence 
and  ita  relations  to  the  papacy  changed  varioudy  and 
greatly  during  this  long  lapse  of  time.  Pfeffel,  who  is 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Germany  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  empire,  divides  the  former  into  nine  periods, 
beginning  with  Sigovesus  A.D.  600,  and  ending  with 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsburg  in  1740. 
Six  of  these  periods  must  be  left  unnoticed  for  various 
reasons,  which  there  is  not  room  to  state.  The  fourth, 
or  Carlovingian,  period  has, indeed,  been  considered  more 
fully  than  our  space  would  justify.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  took  place  during 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  periods,  under  the  Saxon, 
Franoonian,  and  Suabian  houses  (962>1254) ;  and  from 
this  struggle  issued  the  religious  and  political  complica- 
tions of  modem  Europe  and  of  the  modem  world.  To 
these  periods,  then,  attention  will  have  to  be  confined, 
and  to  them  it  can  be  but  inadequately  directed. 

When  Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Bome  in  962,  he  was  in 
a  position  which  permitted,  and  almost  necessitated,  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  pretensions,  which  had  long  been 
donnant,  while  that  supreme  dignity  was  squabbled 
over  by  Burgnndian  or  other  princes.  There  waa 
oecanon  for  the  coercion  of  a  strong  hand,  external  to 
Bome  and  free  from  papal  affiliations.  For  three  quarw 
teraof  a  century  the  papacy  had  been  the  spoil  of  <iio- 
tions,  and  had  been  held  by  the  nominees,  tools,  or  ad- 
ona  of  turbulent  nobles  and  depraved  women.    It 


the  nge  of  Alberie  and  Manizia,  and  of  that  late  fiction 
papissa  Joanna.  The  interposition  of  some  foreign  con- 
trol was  impefatiTely  leqaired.  The  treachery  of  John 
Vlil  necessitated  the  aasomption  by  Otho  of  the  right 
to  regulate  papal  elections,  and  the  imposition  of  an  oath 
opon  the  cardinals  and  the  Boroan  people  to  admit  the 
imperial  supremacy.  This  was  manifesUy  a  usurpation 
by  the  secolar  anthority,  but  the  state  of  affairs  demand- 
ed iL  Naturally,  as  good  order  increased  in  the  Church 
and  the  sense  of  spiritual  duties  and  responsibilities  re- 
vived, this  subordination  was  impatiently  home;  and  a 
steady  effort,  ultimately  successful  under  Gregory  VII, 
was  made  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  superior  to  it  in  dignity  as  in  sanctity.  Here, 
then,  was  a  wager  of  battle,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  either  party,  which  led  to  the  humiliation 
of  Henry  lY  at  Canoesa,  and  to  the  exile  of  Gregory  VH. 

While  Henry  was  yet  a  child,  and  after  Hildebrand 
bjMi  acquired  predominance  in  the  Roman  curia,  though 
not  yet  pope,  Alexander  II  had  been  induced  to  issue  a 
decree  against  the  lay  investiture  of  clerical  benefici- 
aries. The  decree  was  renewed  by  Hildebrand  as  pope, 
and  became  the  chief  ground  of  controversy  with  the 
empire  after  Gregory's  death.  l*he  quarrel  was  not 
dosed  in  Germany  till  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1122,  and  in 
Cngland  till  after  the  assassinatioB  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
It  broke  out  afresh  between  Germany  and  the  pope,  but 
was  merged  in  other  contentions.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  merited  the  zeal  and  energy  dis- 
l^yed  on  either  side,  but  did  not  justify  the  spiritual  or 
secnlar  pretensions  advanced  or  the  procedures  employ- 
ed. Ambition,  jealousy,  and  passion  soon  dominated 
over  the  war  of  parties. 

The  question,  simply  stated,  was  whether  the  Church 
or  the  empire — ^the  ecclesiastical  or  the  secular  authori- 
ty— should  have  the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  It  would  require  an  extended  exposition  of 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  constitntion  of  those 
times  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  bearings  of  this  dispute.  Such  knowledge 
most  be  sought  in  the  pontifical  and  imperial  histories; 
the  leading  topics  alone  can  be  indicated  here.  The 
feudal  system  was  in  full  vigor.  Even  the  Church  was 
feudalized.  Society  was  moulded  into  a  regular  hie- 
rarchy of  gradations  from  the  lowest  vasssl  to  emperor 
and  pope.  The  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions were  arranged  on  parallel  lines.  The  political  and 
the  aocial  system  would  be  broken  and  rendered  impo- 
tent by  permitting  the  interference  of  an  extrinsic  pow- 
er, in  the  bestowal  of  dignities,  honors,  and  commands. 
If  these  were  conferred  by  the  pope  or  by  his  deputies, 
the  occnpants  would  be  withdrawn  fh>m  their  allegiance 
to  their  temporal  head  and  from  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  But  the  experience  of  the  age  proved  that  if 
these  appointments  were  received  from  the  empire  or 
secular  government^  they  would  be  granted  and  sought 
for  worldly  motives  and  selfish  considerations;  would  be 
lavished  upon  feudal  nobles  and  their  relatives;  would 
be  med  for  prirate  feuds  and  temporal  purposes;  and 
woold  be  severed  fh>m  the  due  services  of  religion. 
Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  abbacies  and  canonries, 
with  their  rich  domains,  would  be  grasped  by  warlike, 
rapacioiiB,  corrupt,  and  truculent  barons  who  would  scorn 
their  religious  vocation  and  the  cure  of  souls.  This  is 
•proved  by  the  sspect  of  the  Church  in  every  country, 
and  even  in  Rome,  under  the  later  Carlovingiaos  and  the 
earfier  Germanic  emperors.  Neither  of  the  co-ordinate 
pomm  could  yield  the  point  in  issue  without  grave  peril 
to  itself  and  graver  peril  to  society.  The  basis  of  set- 
tlement, which  afforded  a  temporary  or  apparent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  was  very  plausible,  but  could  not 
be  satisfactory  in  practice  to  either  contestant.  The 
settlement  was  that  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices 
shoold  be  conferred  by  the  Church  by  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crosier,  and  that  the  temporalities  attached 
thereto  shoold  be  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  per  scep" 
truwu     That  this  arrangement  cool<r  not  secure  peace 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  U  and 
Thomas  k  Becket. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  dispute  will  appear  more 
manifest  if  it  be  presented  in  its  most  abstract  form : 
Should  the  clergy  be  dependent  upon  the  State  ?  In  the 
condition  of  society  at  that  time--8till  semi-pagan  and 
more  than  semi-barbarons^morality,  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  would  have  been  ruined  by  being 
sacrificed  to  the  worldly  appetencies  of  princes  and  sub- 
jects; the  reign  of  violence  and  blood  would  have  been 
unchecked;  the  heathen  invaders  of  the  empire  had 
been  with  patient  effort  brought  into  subjection  to  9 
higher  law  than  force;  the  work  of  centuries  would 
have  been  undone  by  the  subjugation  of  the  spiritual 
authority  which  alone  enforced  morsl  restnints.  Should 
Church  dignitaries  be  released  from  all  subordination  to 
the  State  and  depend  solely  upon  the  head  of  the 
Church?  Then  would  ensue  chronic  diMoid  between 
the  supreme  regulators  of  society ;  utter  impotence  of 
the  secular  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  nations 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  order;  the  most  unrestrained 
license  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  neglect  of 
Christian  sentiment,  precepts,  duties ;  luxury,  sensuali- 
ty, and  rottenness;  with  arrogant  tyranny  over  thought 
and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  caste ;  and  with 
the  abject  servility  of  superstition  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  who  would  be  lewd  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  question,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  was 
whether  Christendom  should  be  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  sword  or  to  the  tyranny  of  the  crosier.  This 
was  the  dilemma.  Its  character  is  illustrated  by  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  from  the  9th  century  to  the 
15th.    See  Investitvbbs. 

The  war  between  the  two  supreme  powers  was  inev- 
itable; it  was  even  necessary.  The  question  could  not 
be  settled  without  war;  it  could  not  be  settled  by  war; 
but  the  bitter  and  long-continued  contention  prevented 
either  power  from  becoming  absolute,  and  finally  para- 
lyzed both.  The  conflict  about  investitures  broke  out 
afresh,  as  has  been  said,  but  soon  changed  its  form. 
Under  the  Suabian  emperors  it  was  complicated  with 
the  resistanoe  of  the  Lombard  League  to  the  empire; 
still  later,  with  the  effort  of  the  popes  to  exclude  the 
imperial  supremacy  from  Italy,  or,  at  least,  to  restrict  it 
to  the  valley  of  the  POb  Hence  sprang  the  savage  strife 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  extended  its  pemi- 
cions  influence  beyond  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  ended  with  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1246,  and  with  the  death  of  Fredcr- 
idc  II  in  1260,  leaving  the  papacy  ostensibly  possessed 
of  resistless  dominion,  the  empire  crushed,  shattered, 
mangled;  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  chronic  wars 
into  Italy,  and  anarchy  and  divisions  into  Germany, 
from  which  that  great  country  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Into  the  instructive  details  of  these  mighty  and  ominous 
transactions  there  is  no  time  to  enter.  A  few  words  on 
the  effects  of  the  struggle  must  terminate  these  sum* 
mary  and  inadequate  remarks. 

IV.  Comequemxt  of  the  Strife  befwees  the  Church  and 
the  Empire, — ^The  disastrous  issues  of  this  unseemly  con- 
tention were  immediate,  continuous,  and  progressive. 
None  but  the  most  prominent  can  be  specified  now,  and 
they  must  be  noted  without  being  discussed.  The  dead- 
ly duel  was  ruinous  to  both  combatants.  It  weakened 
fatally  both  the  papacy  and  the  empire ;  but  it  prevent- 
ed the  permanent  predominance  of  either.  It  frustrated 
any  harmonious  agreement  for  the  joint  direction  of  the 
growing  Christian  community.  It  precluded  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  wholesome  reciprocal  restraint  over  the  spir- 
itual and  the  temporal  authority.  The  imperial  su- 
premacy over  the  nations  ceased  to  be  anjrthing  more 
than  a  hollow  pretence.  The  imperial  control  even 
over  the  Germanic  principalities  and  municipalities  was 
almost  annihilated.  There  was  neither  unity  nor  union. 
The  capacity  of  the  empire  to  shield  Christendom  from 
attack  was  sacrificed.  The  proof  of  this  was  given  by 
the  great  Mongol  invasion,  by  the  Ottoman  conqnest  of 
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Constantinople,  by  the  fearful  ravage  and  encroachment 
of  the  Turkish  sultans.  Germany  was  thrown  into 
chronic  convulsions  and  feudal  anarchy  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbuig.  These  disoordsi  which 
consumed  the  strength  and  divided  the  energies  of  the 
country,  descended  to  the  field  of  Sadowa.  They  have 
not  been  buried  hy  the  coronation  at  VerMilles.  Italy 
was  lacerated  and  corroded  by  unceasing  wars,  under  Ho- 
henstauffen,  Angevin,  Arragonese,  and  Bourbon  princes. 
City  was  arrayed  against  city,  family  against  family, 
kinsman  against  kinsman.  Lawlessness,  rapine,  mur- 
der, treachery,  and  the  licentious  usurpations  and  tyran- 
nies of  chiefs  of  Condottieri  were  domesticated  through- 
out the  beautiful  peninsula. 

The  Church,  though  triumphant,  was  more  disastrous 
ly  injured :  it  was  smitten  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
There  was  a  separate  life  in  the  bniised  and  dissevered 
members  of  the  imperial  system.  They  might  recom- 
bine  in  altered  relations,  or  be  refashioned  as  distinct 
.  entities.  Such  change  was  incompatible  with  ecclesi- 
astical unity  or  pontifical  supremacy. 

The  papacy  seemed  to  have  asserted  and  assured  its 
absolute  dominion  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  It  was  de- 
luded. It  lost,  with  the  excommunication  and  death 
of  its  imperial  opponent,  prestige,  influence,  and  respect 
It  fell  into  imbecility  and  corruption.  The  flight  of 
Innocent  IV  from  Rome  was  the  prelude  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  to  the  French  pontificate  at  Avi- 
gnon. This,  again,  generated  the  Great  Schism,  with 
the  consequent  alienation  of  the  nations,  especially  of 
England  and  Germany,  which  had  little  share  in  the 
ecclesiastical  spoils.  As  early  as  1137,  the  emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II  had  overawed  pope  Innocent  II  by  declaring 
that  in  case  of  the  pope's  continued  opposition,  **  Impe- 
rium  ab  illo  die  et  deinceps  scissum  a  pontificio  omnibus 
modis  sciret."  Twenty-four  years  aherwards — at  the 
Council  of  Toulouse,  held  to  decide  between  Alexander 
III  and  the  anti-pope  Victor— a  party,  favorable  to  nei- 
ther, boldly  proposed  to  ^  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church." 
The  great  councils  of  the  15th  century — Pisa,  Constance, 
Basle,  Ferrara,  Florence — still  further  undermined  the 
pontifical  supremacy ;  and  the  last  resulted  in  the  final 
severance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  ren- 
dered ecclesiastical  unity  impossible ;  and  in  the  over- 
throw of  Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  imperial  impotence,  ava- 
rice, vice,  crime,  tyranny,  extortion,  sensuality,  had  per- 
meated the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  all  lands,  render- 
ing certain  and  necessary  the  religious  reformation  so 
often  demanded,  so  earnestly  required  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  so  hopelessly  sought  within  the  pontifical 
fold. 

The  great  revolutions  of  society  are  never  due  to  a 
single  cause,  nor  to  a  brief  catalogue  of  causes.  Many 
tendencies  combine,  in  most  complex  and  shifting  modes, 
to  determine  the  result ;  yet,  certainly,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  contributed  most  potently  to  the  disintegration 
of  both,  to  the  dissipation  of  the  wondrous  medisval 
dream,  and  to  the  religious  and  political  constitution 
of  our  modem  civilization. 

y.  LUerature.  —  It  would  be  absurd  to  present  any 
apparatus  hibliographieus  for  a  subject  such  as  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  literature  of  which  embraces 
all  the  chronicles,  all  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, all  the  scholastic  and  diplomatic  documents  rel- 
ative to  the  constitution  and  relation  of  Church  and 
State  for  many  centuries.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  accessible  treatises  which 
discuss  important  parts  of  the  subject:  Pfeffel,  Ahrige 
Chronohgique  de  VHistoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d^All&- 
magne  (Paris,  1776,  2  vols.  4to);  Putter,  Dissertatiotus 
de  Itutauratione  Rom,  Imperii,'  Butler,  Notes  on  the 
Chief  Revolutions  o/the  States  composing  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  (Lend.  1807,  8vo) ;  Lehu^ron,  Inst,  Aferov, 
et  Carhvingiemes  (Paris,  1848, 2  vols.) ;  Miknan,  Hist, 


Latin  Christianity;  Greenwood, Cathedra  Petri;  Bryee, 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (4th  ed.  Lond.  1873) ;  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Kaiser  von  Karl  dem  Grossm,  etc ;  Dollinger, 
Das  Kaiserthum  Karls  des  Grossen,  etc;  Uofler, 
Kttiserthum  und  Papstthum;  MQier,  Rdmische  Kayser, 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Roman  Bffanner,  the  custom  of  building  church- 
es of  stone,  spoken  of  in  676,  when  Benedict  Hscop,  ab- 
bot of  Wearmottth,  went  to  France  to  engage  maaous. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  called  the  GaUican  mode, — 
Walcott,  Sae,  A  rchesoL  s.  v. 

Romanelli,  Giovaxni  Frakcesco,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Viterbo  in  1617.  His  first 
master  was  Domenichino,  but  his  style  was  chiefiy  gained 
from  Pietro  di  Cortona,  under  whom  he  afterwards  stud- 
ied. Later  he  adopted  a  manner  more  his  own  and  less 
imposing,  but  more  soft  and  pleasant.  It  is  in  this 
style  that  his  best  works  are  executed,  as  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  St.  Ambrose's  at  Rome.  RomanelU 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  the  decoration 
of  his  palace,  and  also  by  Mazarin.  He  died  in  1663. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  in  Rome,  and  are  all  on 
religious  or  mjthological  subjects. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GeneraUt  s.  v. 

Romanes,  Fra^icis,  a  convert  from  Romanism,  waa 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  afterwards  became  a  resident  of 
Bremen,  where  he  transacted  business  for  Antwerp  mer- 
chants. When  convinced  of  the  errors  of  papacy,  he  re- 
signed his  agency,  informed  his  employers  of  the  change 
in  his  religious  belief,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  While  in  Spain  laboring  for  the  conversion 
of  his  parents,  he  was  informed  against  by  his  former 
employers,  arrested,  and  after  imprisonment  was  burned. 
In  this  torture,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  7th  Psalm.  See  Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, 

Romanese  (Romonsoh,  or  Upper  and  Lower 
Enoadimb)  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  ver- 
sion is  used  in  the  Grisons,  anciently  a  part  of  Rhsetia, 
and  constituting  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Switzerland. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  this  canton  are  inhabited  by 
the  little  Romanese  nation.    The  Engadine,  or  valley 
of  the  Inn,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  is  inhabited  by 
a  section  of  this  people,  to  whom  a  Romanese  dialect 
called  Churwelsche  is  the  vernacular.    The  other  Ro- 
manese dialect  is  called  Ladiniche,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.    Both  these 
dialects  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  they  pre- 
serve to  this  day  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Romance  languages.    The  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  the  former  of  these  dialects  in  1560  in  the  translation 
of  Jacob  Biffhin,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1679,  prepared 
by  Jac  Ant.  Vulpio  and  others.    In  the  latter,  the  Bible 
was  published  in  1718  under  the  title  La  S,  Bibla  quei 
ei:  Tut  la  Soinchia  Scartira,  ner  tuts  ils  Cudischs  d  ilg 
Veder  a  Nirf  Testament,  cum  ils  Cudischs  Apocrypks 
Afessa  giu  Ent  ilg  Languaig  Rumonsch  da  la  Ligia 
Grischa  Tras  Ans^ins  survients  cT  ilg  Plaid  da  Deus 
(f  iis  venerands  CoUoquis  sua-a  sut  il  Guault,  cum  Privi- 
legio  (illustrissimomm  D.  D.  Rhstomm.    Asquicschada 
en  Coira  tras  Andrea  Pfeffer,  stampadur,  En  ilg  On  dm 
Christ!  MDCCX VIII,  foL  Coire,  1718).    These  editions, 
including  an  earlier  one,  by  J.  Gritti,  of  1640,  were  all 
printed  in  the  Grisons;  but  they  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  copy  was 
scarcely  attainable.    A  company  of  Christians  at  Baale, 
therefore,  projected  an  edition  for  the  use  of  these  moun- 
taineers, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  New  Testament  in  Churwelsche  left  the 
press  in  1810.    But  when  the  poor  Ladins  heard  what 
a  treasure  their  neighbors  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier  had 
got,  they  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the 
same  in  their  dialect.    The  Bible  societies  of  London 
and  Basle  promptly  consented  to  grant  them  this  boon, 
and  in  1812  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Kew 
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D  Ladioidie  lud  left  Ihg  pnaa  undtr  th« 
tiik  II  Kmif  TtMawuM  da  not  Stgiter  Jem  Ckriilo 
(tndUI  in  KumuiKh  d'  Engadina  Bun.  Sump^  id 
Duel  da  F.  Schwidtr,  1SI2).  Sevcnl  HibHqucnt  ecti- 
tioiu  of  tb(  Kew  and  Old  TMament  have  been  iwoed 
b7  [he  Bule  Society.  aidMi  by  the  Engliah  Society,  in 
both  diakcu.  Thnt^BOUaoTtTolaSomdiiaSeritiira 
irt  Ttig  TetlamBt  (Sun  ciioati  deltaa  beneflccnlai  So- 
detaa  IliUicu  da  London  et  Bawl  t  tras  Uirectiun  della 
Sodcta  Biblica  id  Coira  promovUda  all  Mampa.  Cuira. 
1813.  Stamp4  da  Bernard  Otto);  Ilg  mm  Talamrm. 
EiSiiiim  HDm,  rtetdida  a  eoTTrgida,  toni  nco  putitivrl, 
tmaUtr  i^  original  Grtc  (da  Olto  Caritch,  a  aquitachada 
k  cut  da  laa  Socletada  Biblicu  da  Quera  a  da  BawL 
Qera,  SUmpvia  da  Paif^i  a  Felix.  1856  );  H  mMr 
TtilamaBtl,  Iradii  nel  dtalM  SonmuaaUicA  SEngiadaia 
(MalnaJ.UeDaL  CtHra,18a]),  See Heiw, in Henog't 
Stal-Kiiciftlop.  a.  r.  "Kominiiche  KbeluberKliangtn  i" 
id.  CeacAiciUe  drr  IJeiUgn  Sckr^en  Snm  TataaiHili 
(Bmnawick,  1874),  §  489;  Tktolosueku  Unrrrtal- 
Ijoikam,  a,  T.  "  RoiiMniscbe  BibelUberseuungen;"  Tke 
RHk  0/  Ertry  Land,  p.  287  aq. ;  BiUioliKa  Biblica 
(Braonachn.  1763),  p.  174;  Zuchold,  BiilioUuca  Tkto- 
li9K<i,i,139;  11,1810,1315.     <D.P.) 

RontMWqwg  Art.  Some  wiiten  apply  the  term 
"  RomaneaqDe"  W  the  period  of  Cbii>dan  ait  in  Italy 
and  Wotem  Eiuope  which  extended  Troni  the  3d  tv 
tb«10th  century;  but  it  is  mure  uiually  applied  to  the 
period  extending  from  the  Sih  lo  the  I'Jth  or  IBth  cen- 
tury. Until  the  9lh  centurp  Chiiitian  ait,  especially 
aichitecturc,  had  Sowed  in  two  main  alicanui,  which  in 
locality  aod  in  cbaracteriatica  were  quite  dittinct  from 
each  other.  Theoneiauauallycalled  the  Baailicanatyle 
[lec  Basilica],  which  had  ili  origin  in  Rome ;  the  oth- 
er i*  called  llie  Byzantine  uyle,  which  had  iu  origin  in 
CoastantiiKiple.    Sec  Ahchitectl'bk. 

In  (be  TSry  aeliTe  period  or  church  erection  which 
exiatcd  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  frotn  the  9th  to 
the  13th  century,  the  baailican  and  Byuiiline  Kyle* 
were  in  a  aaiae  forced  into  a  new  alyle,  which  tpok  on 
cettain  chaneteriMio  of  Iheae  former  uylea,  but  which 
had  many  TCry  marked  original  feature*. 
The  general  gioand-plan  of  tbe  later  baailicaii,  that 
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of  the  Idtin  cnna,  wai  telained.    For  the  conTtnianca 

oT  the  officiating  clergy,  a  aemicircular  apaii,  or  choir, 
wa*  placed  at  Ibe  faithei  cud  of  the  main  nave  and  at' 
the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  Iraniept.  from  thii  general 
typical  griHind-plaii  (here  were  many  variations,  whioh 
were  chiefly  caufed  by  the  diiconnected  timea  and  plana 
by  which  the  different  paria  of  the  ediScea  were  erected. 

The  round  arch  ia  a  diatinctire  feature  of  the  Roouui- 
eeque  atylr,  which  u  termed,  indeed,  by  many  writen 
(he  Hound-Arch  Hyle,  in  dialinclion  from  iu  Niectaaor 
the  Pointed-Arch,  ot  Gothic,  style.  See  Uothic  Ab- 
CKiTKTL'RE.  The  mund  arch  waa  inherited  from  bolb 
the  baiilican  and  the  Byzantine  ityle.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  [he  RomaneKjue  period,  the  pointed  arch  be- 
gan to  be  uaed  in  parte  of  Ihe  openings,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  few  cases  wai  almost  entirely  adopted ;  but  [he  other 
features  of  theae  edifices  marie  [hem  as  diitinctirely  Ro- 
mineique.  The  method  nf  covering  enclosed  spaces  by 
vaulting  differed  greatly  from  that  in  (he  preceding 
■tvlets  and  forma  one  of  the  most  prominent  feslures  la 
this  style. 

During  the  early  Romanesque  period,  eapedaUy  it) 
Italy,  the  campanile,  or  bell-lower,  WM  liuilt  aepatale 
from  the  church,  aa  in  the  leaning  lower  of  Pisa;  but 
later  it  was  atiached  to  the  church  rdilice.  Indeed,  Ihe 
■ingle  tower  was  expanded  inio  a  tyitem  of  towers  sur- 
mounted tiy  apirea,  juuducing  a  balancing  of  parta  around 

flanked  by  small  (urreti,  which  produced  beautiful  and 
picturesque  effects.  In  many  cases  a  lofty  lower  with 
turrets  roae  over  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave.    In  Ihe  Cathedral  nf  Bamberg  four  lofty  tow- 


One  of  the  I 


ecture  is  the  in 


(Of  the  I 

live  features  of  the  Romanesque 
luclion  of  delicately  formed  ar- 
ctries  in  various  places  on  the  exterior,  where  they  pro- 
duce pleasing  effects,  as  under  the  cornices  of  the  choirsi 
or  apsides,  or  on  the  main  facade.  These  arcades 
sometimes  rose,  like  steps,  up  along  Ihe  lines  of  tbe 
roof.  Sometimea  they  were  placed  in  succeesive  tiers 
up  Ihe  entire  height  of  Ibe  fsfade,  or  even  up  tbe  en- 
tile height  of  the  campanile,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Lucca  and  Pisa. 

The  portals  of  churebes  were  often  flanked 
by  greatly  variegated  and  deeply  set  clusten  of 
columns,  Tbeae  were  surmounted  by  capitals, 
and  the  same  or  similar  clustered  lines  were 


isy. 


a  few 


cases  the  inner  lines  over  [he  dooi 
thrown  n  round  arches,  uhile  the  arches  grad- 
ually changed  to  pointed  ones,  Tbeae  clustered 
arobes  were,  in  the  Gothic  style,  replaced  by 
rows  of  angels.  The  courts  of  doialers  were 
frequently  surrounded  by  srcades  of  exquisite 
beau  y  [he  columns  usually  bring  double,  iw 
two  be  ng  aliife,  and  more  frequently  one  col- 
umn be  ug  twisted.  Clustered  columns  were 
abointrvduced  in  the  interiors  of  churches.  In- 
deed, the  entire  Bomancaque  architecture  is 
marked  by  a  rather  too  exuberant  fancy,  va- 
r  etv  be  ig  considered  necessary  or  desirable, 
eve  when  more  harmony  could  be  secured  by 
less  varied  types  of  decoration. 

The  capitals  of  pillars  were  manifestly  moil- 
elled  upon  the  type  of  the  lauRoman-Corintbi- 
a  or  [he  Cumpoaite  capital ;  but  independence 
of  mot  re  was  soon  manifested,  and  groat  varie- 
ty was  I  itroduced  in  the  capitals,  which  were 
generally  msnsged  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  1  nra  of  the  new  stylt  llsny  new  plant 
f  rou  were  conrentionaliaed,  anil  tbe  fonnda- 
was  laid  for  the  subsequent  luxurious  Gotb- 

Tu  lat  on.  Aidmal  forms,  boih  realistic  .and 
magtnarv,  were  frequently  introduced  ia  the 
m  dst  of  plant  furms  or  alone,  in  the  capitals  qf 
pillars  and  elsewhere.  These  not  unfrequent- 
1;  represented  ogres  and  other  hideous  beoata. 
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which  were  lo  frighten  hypocrites  and  the  wicked  from 
entering  the  house  of  God,  the  precursors  of  the  gar- 
goyles of  the  Gothic  Not  unfrequently  the  chief  col- 
umns of  portals  rested  on  the  backs  of  lions  or  mas* 
sive  dogs,  typifying  the  strength  and  defences  of  the 
Church. 

In'  truth  and  consistency  of  architectural  character, 
the  Romanesque  style,  in  its  best  examples,  takes  very 
high  rank  among  the  historic  styles.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  styles  in  history  which  did  not  pass  into 
decadence  through  the  perversion  of  architectural  feat- 
ures or  principles.  It  was  cut  off  in  the  height  of  its 
career  by  its  successor  the  Gothic— the  pointed  dis- 
placing the  round  arch,  with  all  its  entire  new  type  of 
decoration.  The  finest  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are :  in  Italy,  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Par- 
ma, Vercelli;  in  France,  those  of  Avignon,  Toulouse, 
Bayeux,  Clermont,  Perigueux,  St.-£tienne,  and  other 
churches  in  Caen ;  in  Germany,  those  of  Worms,  Bonn, 
Speyer,  Treves,  Hildesheim,  and  Bamberg;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Peterborough,  Waltham,  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  finest  effects  in  this  style  are  found  in  de- 
tached fragments,  which  were  made  in  churches  that 
were  not  finished  until  this  style  had  been  superseded 
by  the  Gothic. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  there  was  some  activ- 
ity in  sculpture.  The  chief  works  in  this  branch  of  art 
were  in  ivory.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  show  an  earnest  spirit, 
though  with  much  nalveness  and  almost  cnideness  of 
execution.  In  painting,  the  chief  works  were  in  minia- 
ture, in  the  decoration  of  missals,  and  other  MS.  books 
of  devotion.  In  France,  more  especially,  many  impor- 
tant compositions  were  executed  in  fresco,  after  the 
style  current  in  the  Orient,  and  probably  done  by  Byz- 
antine artists.  See  Lubke,  Uist,  of  Art;  Kugler,  Gesch, 
der  Baukunat;  id.  Getck,  der  Makrei;  Schnaase,  Ge9ch, 
der  KUntte;  Fergusson,  Hist  of  Architecture;  Rosen- 
garten,  Handrbook  of  A  rckitectural  Stylet,    (G.  F.  C.) 

Romanic  Versions  of  the  Holt  Scbiptures. 
Under  this  head  we  mention — 

1.  Tke  Frt^h  Fiw-itow.— As  these  versions  have  al- 
read}'  been  treated  in  this  Cyclopasdia  s.  v.  French 
Versioxb,  we  add  the  following  as  supplement.  Ar- 
thur Dinaux  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  towards 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible,  viz.  Herman  de  Valen- 
ciennes, bom  about  1100.  He  was  a  priest  and  canon, 
and  his  version,  free  as  it  is  for  the  greater  part,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  that  time.  He  undertook 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  empress  Mathilde,  wife  of 
the  German  emperor  Henry  V,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
I  of  England.  His  CerUtit  is  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  MS.  222,  and  his  Livre  de  la  Bible,  or 
Iliitoire  de  VAncien  ei  du  Xouveau  Testament  en  Vers, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  MS.  7986.  The  assertion  made 
by  A.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Manuscriis  Franfais  de  la 
BiUiothhque  du  Roi,  that  before  the  year  1170  no  trans- 
lation of  any  note  had  been  made,  and  that  ^tienne  de 
Hahsa,  or  d'Ansa,  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  who  undertook 
a  work  of  this  kind,  has  been  proved  erroneous  by 
Arthur  Dinaux;  yet  Paulin  refers  to  Le  Long  and 
to  a  letter  written  by  pope  Innocent  III  to  the  bish- 
op of  Metz,  published  by  Baluze,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Le  Roux  de  lincy  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Ancietme  Traduction  des  Quatre  Litres  de  Roi  (Paris, 
1841).  Although  Herman  de  Valenciennes  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  translator,  the  merits  of  £tienne  de 
Hansa,  who  undertook  a  translation  at  the  request  of 
Peter  Valdo,  are  not  diminished  thereby  in  the  least. 
]£tienne*s  translation,  preserved  in  MS.  7268'-**,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  work 
of  great  value  concerning  the  language  and  the  letters. 
A.  Paulin  Paris  saw  many  copies  of  that  MS.,  which 
in  part  must  be  regarded  as  a  revision.  A  version  of 
this  kind  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
and  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  must  have  been  made  in 
England.    This  version  we  find  in  MS.  6701,  and  the 


following  spedmen  will  best  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  translation  of  1170  (7268*-*')  and  the  version 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (6701): 


MS.  6701. 

Mes  le  serpent  estoit  pins 
coiut  de  tottes  choses  te 
terre  qne  Dien  fist,  leqnel  dlt 
k  la  femme :  Por  quel  voiu 
coinannda  Dleu  qne  voos  ii« 
mengensste  de  coeicun  fust 
de  paradis. 


MS.72C8i.s- 
Mes  li  Mrpenz  estoit  11  plus 
voiseus  de  toates  les  choses 
qni  ont  ame  et  que  Dame 
Dex*  avoit  fet.  Et  il  dist  k  la 
feme :  Pur  quol  vous  a  IXex 
commando  que  vos  ne  mcii- 
giez  lias  de  tons  les  fiiz  de 
paradis  (Gen.  ill,  1). 

With  regard  to  the  translation  of  1170,  we  only  mention 
that  Innocent  HI,  not  knowing  its  aonrce,  subjected  it 
about  the  year  1200  to  the  censor,  and  many  writers  of 
the  13th  century  believed  it  to  be  a  pernicious  book. 
Its  language  bears  the  original  Bomanic  stamp,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  modem  French.  But  it  is  striking 
that  the  translator,  £ticnne  de  Hansa,  should  be  from 
Lyons.  We  may  suppose  that  the  northern  French 
stamp  of  the  translation  of  1170,  as  we  find  it  in  the  MSb 
7268  *■'•,  for  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  copyists  A. 
Paulin  Paris  conjectures  that  the  language  of  the  MS. 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  at  Kheiros  or  Sena 
in  the  13th  century.  The  translation  of  1170  is  known 
as  that  of  the  "  Bible  des  Pauvres."  Le  Roux  de  Lincy 
pronounces  the  translation  of  the  MS.  7268  '•'•  an  ex- 
cellent one,  although  he  believes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  18th  century  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Saint. 
£lienne  de  Hansa's  work  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
can  be  called  with  certainty  the ^r<f  which  gives  a  cor- 
rect and  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  MS. 
6818*  contains  a  second  literal  translation,  the  author  of 
which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  scholars,  es- 
pecially of  Aimd  Cbampollion,  is  said  to  have  been 
Kaoul  de  Presles.  Le  Konx  de  Lincy  acquaints  us  alao 
with  translations  of  single  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  re- 
daction of  which  he  puts  in  the  12th  century',  while  the 
MSS.  belong  to  the  13th  century.  As  such  he  mentions: 

I.  /^  Qnaites  Livresdu  Uois;  a  MS.  of  which  Is  in  the 
Biblothi^ane  Mazarlii. 

%  Les  FsaWMS ;  MS.  1158  bis  SttppiimerU  JVoncais,  218 
Latin,  7887  fonds  FrancaU, 

8.  L'Apoealypae;  MS.  7U1S. 

An  ancient  French  translation  of  single  psalms  Is  given 
by  Karl  Bartsch  in  his  Chrestomathie  de  VAneien  Fixn^ 
(t»i«  (1872),  according  to  Fr.  Michel's  Libri  Fsalmorum  Ver^ 
sio  Antiifua  Onlliea, 

The  catalogue  of  A-Panlin  Paris,  Manuscrits  Franf^ 
de  la  BibL  du  Boi,  contains  also  the  following  list  of 
translations  and  comments : 

1.  Uistoire  de  VAneien  et  du  Kouveau  Testcanent,  en  Verm 
Monorimes;  M&726St. 

5.  Traiuetion  en  Vers  de  la  Bible ;  MS.  TSOSSS- 
8.  Histoire  de  VAiunen  Testament;  MS.  7986 4>a. 

4.  Tradu^ion  en  Vers  du  Pmume  Latin  **  Domine,  ne  in 
ftirore." 
0.  Traduction  des  Psaumes;  MS.  7295  *-8. 

6.  Commentaires  sur  les  Psaumes,  trad.  (Tttn  Aneitn  Textm 
Latin,- MS. 7296 s. 

7.  liaisons  de  la  Composition  de  Chaeun  des  Psaumes;  par 
Jehan  dc  Blois ;  MS.  7296  &•&• 

8.  Commentaire  Perpitud  sur  les  Psaumes;  MS.  7896 <-S. 

9.  Exposition  du  Psaume  Latin  *' Miserere  met  Dens." 

Aoconling  to  GrMsse,  two  Augustinian  monks,  Julien  Ma* 
cho  and  Pierre  Farget,  trandated  a  Latin  Bible  into  the 
Romanic  A  poctioil  version  of  the  Bible,  belonging  to 
the  14th  century,  was  left  by  Mace  of  Charit^i-sur-Loire, 
and  in  MSb  6818  ^  an  original  copy  of  the  Bible  des  Pau^ 
vres  is  preserved. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  some  specimens  of 
different  translaUons.  The  MSS.  7268  >•>•  and  6818* 
are  copies  of  one  text,  which  differ  <mly  in  non-esaen- 
tials,  while  the  MS.  6818  *  forms  the  baids  of  a  sepamie 
version.  In  this  supplementary  article  we  have  largely 
depended  on  StrUmpell*s  Erstrn  Bibelubersetzungen  dor 
Franzosen  (Brunswick,  1872),  who  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing specimens;  for  the  rest  belonging  to  the  French 
versions  we  refer  to  the  art.  in  loco. 

*  tkime  Dex  menns  "  Lord  God."  Dame  Is  f^om  the  Latin 
dominus,  and  Dex  (deus)  Is  the  ancient  form  for  /Mm. 
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JvtTANmvnom  or  Tim  (aoo^boiko  to  A.  Pavlim  Pabi*). 


M&7S66**. 

(1170.) 
Cofy  «l  lh»  iMA  CMtw7. 

Xe0]iflerpeDs«stoitHplQ* 
▼oUens  de  toates  les  choMs 
qoi  ant  ame  et  ope  Dame  Dez 
mwfAtieL  Stildist&lafeme: 
Par  qiiol  Tons  a  Dex  ooni- 
nanaA  que  vos  ne  mengiez 
DOS  de  tons  les  flii  de  iMtra* 


MS.eT01. 
<i«o.) 

Met  le  Mrpent  estoit  phu 
qaoint  de  tottee  nlmeles 
CQOBes  de  terre  que  Dlea  flst. 
1>  ottel  dlit  1^  la  femme :  Por 
qnei  row  comaanda  Dien 
qoe  VOQ8  De  meugeavees  de 
cneican  fast  de  paradia. 

St  Samuel  renfont  minia* 

tra  a  Noatre  Selguor  devaant 

]a  parole  Dame  •  Dea  eatoit  |  H^ly  et  la  parola  Noatre 


Somnel  Uenfes  amenistroit 
i  Dome-Deo  devant  Hely  et 


predeoae  Ba  eel  teua  ii*eau>it 
pas  Tiaiou  aperte. 


€70  qoi  eatoit  n^nt  Mges 
dist  en  eon  cner  Dex  n  cat 
pas. — II  sent  corrompa  et 
sont  fet  abhominable.  II 
n'esi  qoi  face  bien  de  ai  h 
Qn  aeiu. 


Lr>n  monta  Jbesna  en  la 
naeele.  Ce  eat  en  la  petite 
oeH  St pMHs  lamer.  Etvlnt 
en  aa  cit^.  Ce  cat  en  Naza- 
reth.— Lore  i1  iqwrterent  11  a 
rarer  f  paralitlqoe  giaant  en 
lit 


Seignor  estoit  preclonae.-* 
A  cea  Joan  n*eatolt  vialonn 
aperte. 


HS.8S18>. 

Jtatmtdt  />*•!«. 

(1S7S.) 

cb.iii. 

Or  eat  vray  qoe  le  aerpent 
estoit  le  pi  as  decevant  de 
toatea  les  bestes,  leqnel  a'a- 
dreaaa  k  la  femme  qui  eatoit 
de  ploa  fraile  eexe  ei  ly  diait : 
Pour  onoy  voaa  a  Dien  com- 
maiide  one  voaa  ne  mengiea 
de  tona  lea  flrnita  de  Paradia. 

1,  ch.  ill. 

Samuel  doncqnes  admeuis- 
troit  k  Nostra  Selgnear  de- 
vant Hely  et  la  parole  de  N. 
S.  eatoit  preclenae,  ne  n'eM- 
toit  point  en  ce  temps  de  vi- 
sion maulfeate. 


MS.  6818  <. 
Copjr  of  tb«  14th  CMitorj. 


la  wanting. 


PMume  XIII ("Dixit  inslplena  in  corde  ano"). 


Ly  nient  sage  dist  en  son 
qner:  II u*y  aduea.  Cilsout 
corrnptz  et  fnita  sont  abho- 
minaoIeaL— En  loar  eat  ndiea. 
il  n'y  ad  nal  qui  litiit  bien.  II 
n*y  ad  nal  desqnes  &  on. 


Le  fol  dit  en  son  cuer  Dien 
n'eat  paa.    Ila  aout  corrom- 

§aa  et  aont  faia  nbbomloa- 
lea  en  leara  eatadef,  il  n'eat 
qui  fkce  bien  Jasqnea  k  nng 
seal. 


Is  wanting. 


Oil  qnieatolt  uoient  sage 
dist  en  aon  cner  Dieax  n*eat 

{>aa.    Ilz  aont  corrompiu  et 
ear  felt  abhominable,  il  n^est 
qoi  face  bien  de  ai  1^  an  seal. 


£oangHe  SaitU-Mathieu,  ch.  ix. 


la  wanting. 

Et  cil  avaant  paaaannt  vynt 
en  lonr  cit^  Et  cil  ly  offH- 
rent  an  paralytlcz  gisaut  eu 
unlyt. 


Is  wanting. 


Is  wanting. 


Le  Dibnt  du  PrmnUr  Pmume, 


MS.TMSS.t. 

(IIW.) 
arib«13tlkC*iil«r7. 


Geai  ms  fiance  en  Nostre  Selgnor. 
Comment  dites  voa  k  m*ame  trespaase 
en  la  moataigne  comme  moinel.— Por 
ce  vex  ci  lea  pecbeora  qui  ont  tendo  lor 
arc  et  ont  appareillid  lor  aaleiea  eu  lor 
colore  one  tl  aaietent  eels  qni  ont  coer 
droitorier  en  lieu  oecnr. 


Ma  08181. 
Copy  of  tb«  14th  Cmtarj. 


J'ai  ma  fiance  en  Nostra  S.  Comant 
dltea  vona  k  m'ame  treapaase  en  la 

montaigne  moyaoel Poor  ce  v6ea  ci 

lea  pecbenrs  qoi  out  tendu  lenra  ars 
et  ont  appaTcfill^a  lenra  saietea  pour 
coorre  qa*il  aaietent  oealz  qni  out  cner 
droitorier  en  lien  obscar. 


MS.  6618  S. 

Saoml  dt  Pn»lt». 

(IW.) 


J'ay  ma  fiance  en  Noatre  Selgnear. 
Comment  dictez  vona  a  mon  ame  tre»> 
passe  la  montaigne  comme  un  molnel. 
Car  vecy  lea  pecbenrs  oni  ont  tenda 
leur  are  et  ont  apparel  1116  leurs  salectea 
et  lear  taraaoia  trea  fbrta  ad  ce  qo'il 
saietent  eu  lien  oscar  ceaz  qui  ont  cner 
droitorier. 


In  eooduston,  we  will  only  mentioni  from  the  aeven* 
ty-thtfd  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodeiy  (1S77),  that  *'  several  new  versions  of  the  Script- 
nies  in  French  have  been  urged  on  the  eommittec,  but 
tliey  did  not  aee  their  war  to  the  adoption  of  any  of 
them ;  they  hope,  however,  that  the  present  activity  in 
Bible  tisnalating  and  revision  may  lead  to  the  produo- 
tkm  of  a  version  more  accurate,  and  more  acceptable  to 
the  Freoeh  than  any  which  they  now  poaacsa." 

2.  Italian  Vergiont^^See  that  art  in  this  Cydopasdia, 
We  will  only  add  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
with  an  Italian  translatioo  by  S.  D.  Lozzatto,  //  PentO" 
Uueko  eolk  Hafiantt  toU/arvu<Uo  (Trieste,  1858-60,  5 
volaL)t — Jo6  (with  an  Italian  tnuialation)  (Livomo, 
1844} ;  and  //  ProfHa  Itaia  tfolgarugato  e  eommeHtaio 
ad  uao  degP  I$raeUU  (Pado(va,  1855-67). 

8L  J*4n1i^ftm€  Venknu  (q.  v.). 

4.  Spamitk  Kenn0iif.r— It  ia  very  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  time  the  first  Spaniah  version  was  made.  If  we 
may  believe  tradition,  the  oldest  vonion  would  belong 
to  ibe  Idth  oentaiy,  niide  at  the  request  of  Alphonso  of 
Castile  and  John  of  Leon.  But  as  there  is  no  oonfirma- 
tioo  of  this  atatementy  we  must  depend  on  the  different 
data  which  we  find  in  the  printed  editions  themselves; 
and  it  is  a  icnarkaUe  &ct  that  tbeversioos  were  made 
cither  by  Jewa  or  Proteataof  ai 

(a)  First  in  chronological  order  we  mention  £1  Nueeo 
Tttiamfnio  de  mneMroRedemptory  ScUuadorJetu  Chrieto^ 
tradenidtfde  Grigo  m  laigua  CaeteUana  por  Francisco  de 
Edsioaa,  dedicado  a  la  Ceaarea  Hagestad  (En  Anberea 
f  L  e.  Antwerp],  Anno  1543, 8vo).  Of  this  edition,  which 
is  alao  pobliabed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sod* 
ety,  we  have  no  notice  except  what  we  find  in  Simon's 
Namrellet  Obeertfatitmetur  k  Texte  et  Ue  Vereiont  du  Abu* 


veau  Testammtf  ii,  151,  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  ded- 
ication, dilTerent  raaaona  are  given  for  and  against  the 
usefulneaa  of  translations  of  the  Bible.  **  I  do  not,"  aajn 
the  translator,  ^oondenm  those  who  are  of  another  opin- 
ion, but  I  believe  such  versions,  when  made  by  judicious 
and  conacientiooa  men,  to  be  oaeful"  He  then  apeaks 
of  the  cause  for  thia  translation.  Gamaliel,  he  aays,  pro- 
nounced that  if  Christianity  be  of  God,  men  cannot  over- 
throw it;  but  if  it  be  of  men,  it  will  soon  come  to  naught; 
and  addresaing  the  emperor  Charlea  V,  be  says,  **  The 
controversy  about  the  translations  of  the  Bible  has  al- 
ready lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  AU  measurea  to 
prevent  them  are  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  their  num- 
ber has  increased  among  the  Christiana,  and  Gamaliel's 
judgment  seems  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  version  of  Enzinaa  is  made  from  the  Greek.  Such 
words  as  **  gospel,** "  scribe,"  "  teatament,"  etc,  are  retain- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  be  foUowa  Erasmus's  transla- 
tion, e.  g.  John  i,  I :  En  elprwcipio  era  la  palaibra,  y  la 
paktbra  eatava  con  Dios^y  Dioe  era  la  palabra.  Where 
a  word  is  ambiguous  he  puts  the  Greek  in  the  margin ; 
thus  he  puts  the  word  \6yoQ  three  times  to  palabra» 
He  has  no  annotations  excepting  such  as  explain  meas- 
ures, ooins^  etc.,  thus :  Matt,  xviii,  24,  Diet  miUe  iaUtUoi 
(Note :  **  Cada  talendo  vale  600  ducados,"  i.  e.  each  tal- 
ent ia  worth  600  ducats) ;  ibid.  ver.  28,  dent  dineroi 
(Note :  *'  Cada  dinero  vale  caai  80  maravedis,**  i.  e.  each 
denarius  is  worth  80  maxmvedis).  Very  seldom  he  has 
an  addition,  and  yet  bis  translation  is  intelligible  even 
to  the  unlearned.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  ali  care,  he 
translates  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  to  the  word 
of  the  text;  e.  g.  Rom.  i,  28,  wapc^coccv  avrovq  6  ^loc, 
Vulg.  tradidit  iUos  Deua;  the  translation  of  vapUuKtv 
ia  **permitio  caer,"  L  e.  he  suffered  them  to  faJL 
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(i)  Next  in  chroDologtcal  older  is  BSdia  m  Lmgua  £»- 
jKiAola,  traduzida  palaJbra  por  paldhra  de  la  verdad  //e- 
bra^ea^por  muy  excdenUs  Letrados,  Vitta  p  exctmwada 
por  el  officio  de  la  Inqukidan,  Con  Privilegio  del  IUii»- 
trianmo  Seftor  Duque  de  Ferrara  (En  Ferrmn,  6818  [i.  e. 
1668]).  At  the  end  we  read,  **  A  gloria  y  loor  de  noestro 
Sennor  ae  acabo  la  presente  Biblia  en  lengna  Espannola 
traduzida  de  la  verdadera  origen  Hebrayca  por  muy  ex- 
cellentes  ktradoa :  oon  yndoatria  y  diligentia  de  Abraham 
Usque,  Portugues:  Estampata  en  Ferrara  &  ooeta  y  de- 
spesa  de  Yom  Tob  Atias,  hijo  de  Levi  Atias  Espannol : 
en  14.  de  Adar  de  6818.**  In  some  copies  we  read  at  the 
end,  *'  Con  yndustria  y  diligencia  de  Duarto  Pinel,  Por- 
tugues :  estampata  en  Ferrara  a  oosta  y  despesa  de  Ge- 
ronymo  de  Vargas,  Espannol,  en  primero  de  Mam>  de 
1668."  These  copies  were  made  for  tlie  use  of  Chris- 
tians. That  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
IB  the  same  as  that  printed  six  years  before  in  the  so- 
called  *' Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch"  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  Le  Long,  who  also 
supposes  that  the  Spanish  translation,  of  which  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  was  printe<l  at  Constantinople,  while  the 
whole  was  published  at  Ferrara,  had  been  in  use  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  brought  it  to  Constantinople.  The  ti- 
tle Lb  followed  by  (1)  an  index  of  Haphtarhas ;  (2)  an  in- 
dex of  the  order  of  books  among  Jews  and  Christians ;  (8) 
an  index  and  short  synopsis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Old 
Test ;  (4)  an  index  of  the  Judges,  prophets,  and  high- 
priest^  of  the  Jewish  people,  together  with  a  short  chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  the  46!2d  year  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  according  to  the  Seder  01am  (a  Jewish 
chronology) ;  (6)  a  lectionary  for  each  day,  in  order  to 
read  the  Old  Test  in  one  year.  The  translation  in  the 
Ferrara  edition  is  in  two  columns,  and  the  editors  or  pub- 
Ushers  were  so  conscientious  as  to  indicate  passages  con- 
cerning which  they  were  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  trans- 
lation by  a  star  (*).  Where  the  Hebrew  reads  Jekovak^ 
an  JL  with  two  dots  is  placed.  The  verses  are  not  given 
in  the  text,  but  at  the  end  of  each  book  their  number  is 
given.  The  order  of  the  book  is,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Ho- 
ses to  Malachi,  Psalms  (divided  into  five  books),  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  Esther.  The 
translation,  which  follows  the  Hebrew  very  closely,  is  in 
that  ancient  Spanish  which  was  used  at  that  time  in 
the  synagogue. 

A  reprint  of  this  translation  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  year  1611,  also  in  folio,  then  in  1680,  with 
the  only  change  that  the  stars  of  the  first  edition  are 
omitted  in  many  places.  According  to  the  Catalogue 
des  LivreM  Imprimis  de  la  BHUiothique  du  Roi  de  /Vance, 
i,  14,  No.  201,  this  edition  was  edited  by  Manasseh 
ben-Israel,  as  can  also  be  seen  from  some  copies,  where 
we  read,  A  loor  p  gioria  del  Dio  fue.  reformada  por 
MenoMseh  ben-Israel  (a.  16.  de  Sebath  1680). 

Another  somewhat  revised  and  altered  edition  is  the 
Biblia  en  lengua  Esparmola,  Traduzida  palabra  por 
palabra  de  la  verdad  Hdtrayca,  por  muy  excelewtes  Le- 
trados,  Vista  e  examinada  por  el  officio  de  la  Inquisition, 
Con  I^rivilegio  del  Illustrissiroo  Sennor  Duque  de  Fei^ 
nra,  y  aora  de  nuevo  corregida  en  casa  di  Joseph  Athias, 
y  por  su  orden  impressa  (En  Amsterdam,  Anno  6421 
[1661],  large  8vo,  1826  pp.).  This  edition  is  indeed  an 
improvement  upon  the  former;  many  corrections  are 
made,  obsolete  expressions  are  remove<l  and  more  in- 
telligible ones  introduce<l;  besides,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  use  than  the  former  editions  in  folio.  The  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  margin. 

(c)  El  Testamenio  Nuevo  de  Nuestro  Senor  Salvador 
Jesu  Christo  nueva  e  pimento  traduzido  del  Ordinal 
Griego  en  Romance  CasteUano.  En  Venecia,  en  casa  de 
Juan  (Philadelpho.  M.D.Lyi.  8vo).  The  anonymous 
translator  follows  the  original  Greek;  here  and  there 
words  are  added  for  the  better  understanding. 

(d)  A  Spanish  Translation  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 


Jeremiah  (Thessalonica,  1669),  by  Joseph  ben -Isaac 
ben-Joseph  Jabetz.  From  the  lengthy  title  (which  we 
do  not  give  in  full)  we  see  that  the  editor  intended  to 
translate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  he  com- 
menced with  the  later  prophets.  But  only  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  were  transUted,  as  can  be  seen  from  Wolf 
{BibL  Ueb,  iv,  187),  who  had  a  copy  of  this  translation, 
which  mostly  follows  that  of  Ferrara. 

(e)  La  Biblia,  que  es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Vino  p  Nue- 
vo  Test€unento,  Trasladada  en  Espannol  Q*^nbx  "^31 
D?*)??  fi*^p*^  La  Palabra  del  Dios  nostra  permaneat 
para  sien^re,  Isa.  xL  M.D.LXIX.  On  the  last  page  we 
read  "Anno  del  Sennor  M.D.LXIX.  en  Septembre,"  large 
4ta  No  name  of  the  translator  and  no  place  of  publica- 
tion is  given.  It  was  probably  published  at  Basle  by 
Thomas  Guarinus,  which  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
signs  of  that  printer  found  in  the  title-page,  but  also 
from  a  written  postscript  in  the  copy  of  this  translation 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Basle  University.  From 
this  notice  we  also  see  that  Cassiodoro  de  Re}nia,  of  Se- 
ville, was  the  translator  of  this  Bible,  and  this  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  another  copy  of  this  translation  found  in  the 
library  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main  (Clement,  BAlioth, 
Curieusef  iii,  468).  The  translation  is  preceded  by  80 
pages  containing  the  principles  which  guided  the  trans- 
lator—that,  although  he  held  the  Vulgate  in  high  esteem, 
yet  he  could  not  always  follow  it,  but  perused  as  many 
translations  as  he  could  find,  especially  that  of  Pagninus, 
which  he  followed  for  the  most  part  The  Apocry])hal 
books  of  the  Old  Test,  are  also  translated :  sometimes 
additions  are  inserted  in  the  text  and  put  in  brackets 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  short  glosses  are  found 
in  the  margin.  The  New  Test,  of  this  translat-ion  was 
also  republished  by  Hutter  in  his  Polyglot  (1699).  An* 
other  edition  with  some  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo  (1696,  8vo),  and  an  entirely  re- 
vised edition  of  Keyna*s  translation  is  La  Biblia :  que 
es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Viejo  y  Nuevo  Testamenio  ;  se» 
gunda  edicion,  itvista  y  conferida  con  los  Textos  Ilibreos 
y  Griegos,  y  con  diversas  translaciones,  per  Cypriano  de 
Valera.  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Lorenzo  JacoM 
(1602,  foL).  The  title  is  foUowed  by  two  prefaces,  one 
of  Valers,  the  other  of  Reyna.  In  the  first  preface  the 
editor  tells  us  that  of  Reyna*s  edition  2600  copies  were 
printed,  and  all  were  sold.  This  was  the  reason  for  a 
new  revision  and  edition.  Valera*s  edition  is  also  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
New  Test,  of  Valera's  tranahition  was  also  published 
separately  in  the  year  1626,  with  the  title.  El  Nuevo  Tes- 
tamenio, que  es  los  Escriptos  Evangelioos  y  AposloUcos, 
revisto  y  conferido  eon  el  Texto  Griego  por  Cypriano  de 
Valera :  en  Amsterdam  (1626, 8vo). 

(/)  Ilumas  de  Parasioth  y  AJlharoth,  traduzido  jmi- 
labra  por  palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebraica  en  Espannhol 
(1627).  This  is  Manasseh  ben-Israel's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  a  second  enlarged  and  revised  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1666. 

(g)  C^blbn  Oip  Las  A  laban^as  de  Santidad,  TVa- 
ducion  de  los  Psalmos  de  David  . . .  Por  el  Haham  Yah- 
acob  Yehuda,  Leon  Hebreo. ...  En  Amsterdam  (I67I). 
This  is  Judah  Leon's  transUtion  of  the  Psalms,  with 
notes  and  introductions. 

(A)  Franco  Serrano's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Los  cinco  Libros  de  la  sacra  Ley,  inierpretados  en  Lengua 
Espannola, ...  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Moseeh  ben- 
Dias  (1696,  4to).  The  translator  was  Joseph  Franco 
Serrano,  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  school  of  the  Spanish 
Jews  in  Amsterdam.  The  translation  is  made  with 
great  diligence  and  care. 

{%)  Acosta's  translaUon  of  the  historical  books,  or 
Conjecturas  sagradas  sobre  los  Prophetas  primores,  co- 
legkbs  de  los  mas  celebres  expositores, ...  En  Lcyden, 
en  casa  de  Thomas  van  Geel  (Anno  1711, 4to).  This 
translation  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 
To  each  verse  a  paraphrase  is  added  in  place  of  a  ooni' 
mentarr. 
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(k)  BibHa  em  dot  CchMat  Hikr.  y  JE^pon.  Amster- 
jam,  en  caia  y  4  oorta  de  Joteph  Jacob,  y  Abnharo  de 
Sfttmoa  Ploops  (Anno  1762,  foL).  This  is,  sccordinf^ 
U>  Le  Longy  an  **  editio  optima,  splendida  et  astimata.** 
U  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  dirine  undertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
ooontxymen  a  new  translation,  together  with  the  Latin 
ind  a  commentaiy.  The  author  of  this  Bible -work 
(which  was  published  at  Madrid,  1794,  in  19  parts)  was 
Pha  Scio  de  S.  MigueL  The  translation  of  Scio  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
detr,  which  prints  it  since  1828.  The  latest  transla- 
tioo  of  the  New  Test,  is  that  by  the  buhop  of  Astorga, 
FeL  de  Tones  Amat  (Kadrid,  1887). 

5.  Besides  these  translations,  we  may  also  mention, 
under  the  head  of  Bomanic  Tersions^  the  New  Test,  the 
Fentateoch  and  Psalms  in  Catalan,  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia.  See  KosenmUller,  Ifandbuck 
der  hSbHadun  UteraUtr,  iv,  268  sq. ;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sac 
i,  180  sq. ;  Simon  [Rkhard],  Uitt.  Crit,  du  K.  T.  Uv.  ii, 
ch,  xiz,  pu  311 ;  Wolf,ifJ&^  /TeA.  iv,  187;  Baumgarten, 
Saekrickim  vom  merhimrdiffen  BSchem,  ix,  204  sq. ;  the 
art.  **  Bomaniache  BibelQbersetxungen"  in  Henog*s  Heal- 
EMc^dop,;  Reoss»  Getek.  der  keiL  Sckrijiem  det  X.  Test. 
C5thed.Bninswick,1874),p.217,229;  BibUotJLBib. (ibid, 
1752>  pi  161  sq. ;  Index  BibUorum  (Hals),  p.  41.    (a  P.) 

Romaiilsm  is  the  system  of  Church  government 
which  makes  the  pope  the  one  head  and  centre  of 
Christendom,  with  those  doctrines  and  practices  which 
are  eriuneously  maintained  as  subsidiary  to  that  head- 
ship. Thus  the  dogmas  of  papal  infallibility,  of  tem- 
pond  sovereignty,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Bkascd  Virgin,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  system  of  indulgences  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  known  as  supports  of 
the  papal  power.  They  are  therefore  considered  as 
parts  of  Romanism. 

Again,  Romtmum  may  be  used  to  describe  the  char> 
acter  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  Teu- 
tonic Christianity.  The  former  has  a  stricter  sacer- 
dotalism, more  direction  to  the  conscience,  and  in  its 
snb|ccfcs  more  implicit  obedience,  greater  trustfulnesi^ 
less  of  private  judgment  and  of  freedom,  an  inferior 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  (perhaps  it  must  be 
added)  a  less  keen  sense  of  truth.  There  are  also  a  more 
rigid  ecdesiasticism,  maintained  by  a  celibate  clergy 
sal^ect  to  a  foreign  spiritual  head ;  a  fuller  ritual ;  and  a 
atatelicT  ceiemoniaL  This  assumption  of  power,  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  submission  to  it,  on  the  other,  ne- 
oeasitatfe  the  keeping  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  we  therefore  find  Romanism  to  be  the  foe  of 
intdligenoe,  Of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  action. 
It  w  a  system  craftily  devised  for  the  usurpation  by  the 
few  of  the  rights  of  the  manv.  See  Bib,  SacrOf  i,  189 ; 
if,  461,  757;  viii,  64;  xix,  482;  Blunt,  TheoL  Diet.; 
EUioit,  BtHmaiian  of  Romtmum;  Hagenbach,  But.  of 
Dodrmet;  Marriott,  TetiimOKjf  of  the  Cataeombif  MMh, 
Q^ar.  Ree.  Oct.  18M ;  April,  186&,  1866 :  Jan.  1877 ; 
Palmer,  Errort  ofRomamtm;  Whately,  Ettayt  on  Bo- 
mamam.    See  Popkbt. 

Romann,  Albrkcrt  Nathamabl,  a  convert  from 
Judaism  and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  bom 
Nov.  8, 1819,  at  Kobylin,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Rawicz,  afterwards  at 
Liasa,  and  then  at  Breslau,  where  he  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  university.  In 
the  latter  phMX  he  fell  in  with  the  so-called  Reform 
party,  and  became  a  most  sealous  pupil  of  the  late  cele- 
brated rabbi  IH.  Geiger,  who  was  then  flourishing  at 
Brealau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  in  a  Jewish  industrial  school  in  that  city. 
Hariog  exchanged  his  strict  rabbinical  orthodoxy  for 
the  boHowness  of  Reform  Judaism,  he  was  in  a  state — 
unsKtiafied,  perplezed,'aad  longing  for  something  bet- 
ter apd  mose  substantial— from  which  he  was  relieved 


through  the  acquaintance  with  Teichler  and  Caro,  mis- 
siouaries  of  the  Berlin  Society,  and  especially  with  Mr. 
Cerf,  of  the  Scotch  Society.  Although  at  fint  vehe- 
mently opposing  them,  he  finally  submitted  to  his  con- 
viction, and  on  Nov.  28, 1847,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Reformed  Church  by  the  Rev.  Consistorialmth  Wach- 
ler,  Mr.  Cerf,  Prof.  Dr.  Oehler,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Hahn  being  his  sponsors.  Ue  now  resolved 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  and  to  ef- 
fect this  the  Rev.  C  Richter  kindly  received  him  into  his 
own  house  at  Rankam ;  and  after  having  passed  his  ex- 
amination at  the  seminary  in  Breslau,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  sclioolmaster  in  Ziegenhals,  near  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  the  year  1851  he  was  appointed  asristant  to 
the  Rev.  J.  C  Hartmann,  senior  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  at  Bresbu.  His  time  of  probation  being 
over,  he  was  admitted  to  the  society's  college  at  Lon- 
don for  further  instruction  tn  divinity  and  the  English 
language,  and  retunied  in.  1864  as  a  missionary  to  Bres- 
lau. In  1868  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission  there  by  the  side  of  ProC  Dr.  CasseL 
For  three  years  he  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  Master  in  that  city,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1871.  See 
JewiA  Inteiligeneer,  1871,  p. 247  sq.;  Bibre  Emetk,  oder 
SHnmen  der  Wahrheit,  1871,  p.  161  sq.     (a  P.) 

Romano,  Oiovannl  BattiAta,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  in 
the  16th  century.  His  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Elias  Levita  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  while  in  Ger^ 
many.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Venice  he  tried 
to  bring  his  brother  beck  into  the  fold  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptised  in  1661.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  Rome.  In  1661,  pope  Pius  IV 
sent  him  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts,  together  with 
Roderieh,  a  member  of  his  order.  He  tnniJated  Giov. 
Bruno's  catechism,  which  was  written  against  the  Ori- 
ental heretics,  into  three  Shemitic  languages,  and  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  circulated  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Rome,  March  8, 1680.  See  Delitzsch,  Kmut, 
WiaieMckqft  v,Jvdenihum,  p.291  sq.;  Phil.  Alegambe, 
De  Scriptor,  Soc  JeWf  p.  226  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  BM.  SO" 
leda,  i,  148 ;  GrUtz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  856.     (K  P.) 

Romano,  Jehndah  Leone,  bkx-Moses,  ofRome^ 
was  bom  about  the  year  1292.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
king  Robert  of  Naples,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  He  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  literature,  and  translated  the  philosoph- 
ical writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
others  fur  his  coreligionists.  He  also  wrote  Elucidatume 
on  passages  of  the  Bible  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, excerpts  of  which  have  been  published  in  Im- 
mannel  of  Rome's  Commentary  on  Proverht  (Naples, 
1486).  The  date  of  Romano's  death  is  not  known.  Most 
of  his  writings  are  still  in  MS.  in  Rome,  Florence,  Paris, 
Munich,  Oxford,  and  London.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
166  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Kunst^  Wittenschajl  v.  Judtnthum, 
p.  267 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degU  A  utori  Ebrei^ 
p.  277  (Germ,  transl.) ;  iavktz^GeKh,  d,  Juden  (Leips.  1873), 
vii,  298  sq. ;  more  especially  Zunz,  Jehuda  b,'Mott»  Ro' 
mono,  reprinted  in  Geiger's  WissentchoJiL  Zeittchr.Jttr 
jUd,  ThtohgU  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1886),  ii,  821- 
830 ;  and  Steinschneider,  Giuda  Romano,  Notizia  es- 
tratta  del  giom.  Romano  //  BuonaroUi.,  Gennaio,  1870 
(Roma,  1870),  mentioned  in  Kayserling's  Bibliothek  ja- 
ditcher  KoMtlredner,  ii,  Beilage,  p.  14  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Romans,  Eputlb  to  the.  This  is  naturally 
placed  flrst  among  the  epistles  in  the  New  Test.,  both 
on  account  of  its  comparative  length  and  its  impor- 
tance. It  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other  di- 
dactic epistles  of  Paul,  because  it  is  more  systematic, 
and  because  it  explains  especially  that  truth  which 
subsequently  became  the  principle  of  the  Refomuition, 
viz.  righteousness  through  faith.      ( In  the  following 
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aoooant  we  krgelj  idopt  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

L  Avthorthip. — Internal  eyidence  is  so  strongly  in 
faror  of  the  genumenesi  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  it  has  neyer  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  oondenln- 
ing  the  last  two  chapters  as  spurious.  But  while  the 
epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pauline 
authorship,  the  external  testimony  in  its  favor  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  reference  to  Rom.  ii,  4  in  2  Pet. 
iii,  15  is  indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
James,  again  (ii,  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to  perversions 
of  .Paul's  language  and  doctrine  which  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  but 
this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  oral  rather  than 
the  written  teaching  of  the  apostle,  as  the  dates  seem 
to  require.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers to  cite  the  New-Test,  writers  by  name,  but  marked 
passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i,  29-82  in  Clem. 
Cor,  xxxCf  and  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12,  in  Polyc.  PhiL  vi). 
It  seems  also  to  hare  been  directly  cited  by  the  elder 
quoted  in  IrensBus  (iv,  27,  2,  "ideo  Paulum  dixiase;** 
oomp.  Rom.  xi,  21, 17),  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetns  (c  ix;  oomp.  Rom.  iii,  21  foL ; 
T,  20))  and  by  Justin  Martyr  (^DiaL  c  28 ;  oomp.  Rom. 
IT,  10, 11,  and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  MeUto's 
treatise  On  the  Bearing  of  Faith  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  epistle  (see,  however,  GaL  iii,  2, 8).  It  has 
a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in  the 
Syriac  and  Old -Latin  versions.  Nor  have  we  the 
testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  epistle  was 
eommonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics  of 
the  subapostolic  age :  by  the  Ophites  (HippoL  A  do,  Hmr, 
p.  99;  comp.  Rom.  i,  20-26),  by  Basiiides  (ibid,  p. 288; 
comp.  Rom.  viii,  19,  22,  and  v,  18, 14 ),  by  Valentinus 
(jhid,  p.  195;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  11),  by  the  Valenfcinians 
Ueracleon  and  Ptolemnus  ( Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
p.  885)  840),  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian  (prat,  c.  iv; 
oomp.  Rom.  i,  20),  besides  being  included  in  Marcion's 
Canon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obvioo^y  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Enseb.  ff,  E,  v,  1 ;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  18),  and  by  Athe- 
nagoras  (p.  13 ;  comp.  Rom.  xii,  1 ;  p.  87 ;  comp.  Rom.  i, 
24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Ad  A utol,  p.  79 ;  comp. 
Rom.  ii,  6  foL;  p.  126;  comp.  liom.  xiii,  7,  8) ;  and  is 
quoted  frequently  and  by  name  by  Ireuaeus*  Tertuillau, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer,  Qjudlen, 
p.  198,  and  especially  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  passim). 

II.  Integn-ity,  —  This  has  not  been  so  unanimously 
admitted  as  the  genuineness.  With  the  exception  of 
Marcion's  authorities,  indeed,  who  probably  tampered 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  epistles  as  he  did  with 
those  of  the  gospels,  and  who  considered  the  last  two 
chapters  of  this  epistle  spurious,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  contain  the  epistle  as  we  have  it:  it  is  in 
modem  times  that  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  concluding  portion.  By  Heumann 
the  epistle  was  considered  to  have  originally  ended  with 
ch.  xi ;  ch.  xii-xv  being  a  distinct  production,  though 
likewise  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  ch.  xvi  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  two.  Semler  (1762)  confined  his 
doubts  to  ch.  XV  and  xvi,  the  former  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  private  encyclical  for  the  use  of  the  breth- 
ren whom  the  bearers  of  the  larger  epistle  should  meet 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  the  latter  as  a  catalogue  of  per- 
sons to  be  saluted  on  the  same  jouniey.  Schulz  (1829) 
supposed  that  ch.  xvi  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians 
from  Rome,  and  Schott  that  it  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  a  short  epistle  written  by  Paul  when  at  Corinth 
to  an  Asiatic  Church.  Baur  has  more  recently  (1836) 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  but,  as  usual,  on  merely  in- 
ternal grounds,  and  in  favor  of  his  peculiar  theoiy  of 
the  relation  of  the  parties  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  the 
apostolic  age.  These  various  hjrpotheses  have  long 
piased  into  oblivion ;  and  by  all  recent  critics  of  note 


the  last  two  chapters  have  been  rtetored  to  their  place 
as  an  integral  pain  of  the  epistle. 

With  greater  semblance  of  reason  has  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  been 
questioned.  Schmidt  and  Reiche  consider  it  not  to  be 
genuine.  In  this  doxology  the  anaoolonthical  and  un- 
connected style  causes  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has 
been  deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (vers.  26  and  27). 
The  arguments  against' its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refhted  by 
Fritzsche  (Rom,  vol  i,  p.  xxxv).  Such  defects  of  style 
may  easily  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
apostle  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite 
inexplicable  in  additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for 
calm  consideration.  The  same  words  occur  in  different 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  itidicatcs  an  interpolation. 
In  the  Codex  I,  in  most  of  the  Codices  MinuscuU,  as  well 
as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words  occur  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xiv.  In  the  codices  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  in  the  Syrian 
translation,  this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi. '  lu  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places;  while  in 
Codex  D**  the  words  are  wanting  entirely,  and  they 
seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of  the  two  places.  If  the 
doxology  be  put  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xiv,  Paul 
seems  to  promise  to  those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  a  confirmation  6f  their  belief. 
But  it  seems  unfit  in  this  connection  to  call  the  Gos- 
pel an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology  seems  here 
to  interrupt  the  connection  between  ch.  xiv  and  xv ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi  it  seems  to  be  super- 
fluous, since  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced  already 
in  ver.  24.  We,  however,  say  that  this  latter  circum- 
stance need  not  have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allow- 
ing his  animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxology, 
especially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which  treated 
amply  on  the  mystery  of  redemption.  We  find  an 
analogous  instance  in  Eph.  xxiit,  27,  where  a  doxology 
occurs  after  the  mystery  of  salvation  had  been  mention- 
ed. We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is 
rightly  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi,  and  that  it 
was  in  some  codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi,  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the  epi^ 
tie.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  observe  that 
the  same  oodices  in  which  the  doxology  occurs  in  ch. 
xvi  either  omit  the  blessing  altogether  or  place  it  after 
the  doxology.    (See  §  iv,  7  below.) 

in.  Time  and  Place  of  TKy^MJ^.— The  date  of  this 
epistle  is  fixed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and  with- 
in narrower  limits  than  that  of  any  other  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  following  considerations  determine  the  time 
of  writing.  Firit,  Certain  names  in  the  salutations 
point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phosbe,  a  deaconess  of  CenchresB,  one  of  the 
port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  1, 2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house  Paul  was  lodged 
at  the  time  (ver.  23),  is  probably  the  person  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
in  1  Cor.  i,  14,  though  the  name  was  very  common. 
(8.)  Erastus,  here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city** 
(oiKovdfiog,  ver.  23,  A.  V.  **  chamberlain'*),  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Corinth  (2  Tiro,  iv,  20 ; 
see  also  Acts  xix,  22).  Secondlt/,  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts  xx, 
3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following  the  apostle's 
long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
epistle  was  written.  For  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  let- 
ter, was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv,  25-27),  and  a 
comparison  with  Acts  xx,  22 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  and  also  1  Cor. 
xvi,  4;  2  Cor.  viii,  1, 2;  ix,  1  sq.,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley,  Horn 
Paulina,  ch.  ii,  §  1.)  Moreover,  in  this  epistle  he  de- 
clares his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has 
been  at  Jerusalem  (xv,  28-25),  and  that  such  was  his 
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design  at  this  partknlar  time  appean  from  a  carnal  no- 
tice in  Acts  xix,  21, 

The  epistle,  then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
Paurs  third  missionary  journey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Act&  On  thb 
oocauon  he  remained  three  months  iu  Greece  (Acta  xx, 
3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was  already  navigable,  for 
hie  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  hare  been  late  in  the  spKng,  because,  after 
passing  through  Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places 
oo  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Je* 
ruaakm  by  Pentecost  (xx,  16).  It  was  therefore  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most 
probable  system  of  chronology,  this  would  be  the  win- 
ter of  A.D.  5i-bo^ 

The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  thus  placed  in  chrono- 
logical connection  with  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  Paul  left  Eph- 
esus,  the  Second  from  Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Corinth,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  GaUtians  most 
probibly  either  in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  i.  e.  after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though 
the  date  of  the  Galatiau  epistle  b  not  absolutely  cer- 
taiOi  See  Galatians,  Epistle  to  tiik.  We  shall 
Jjave  to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  con- 
temporaneous epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter— a  much  great- 
er resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  Paul's 
epistles.  They  are  at  once  the  most  intense  and  most 
varied  in  feeling  and  expression — if  we  may  so  say,  the 
most  Pauline  of  all  Paul's  epistles.  When  Baur  ex- 
cepts these  four  epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing 
Paurs  name  (JPauluij  der  A  posted),  this  is  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  errone- 
ous exaggeration  is  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  this  pe- 
riod— Paul's  third  missionary  journey — have  a  charac- 
ter and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own,  correspond- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  apostle's  outward  and 
inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  For 
the  special  characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see 
a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Journal 
of  Class,  and  Sacr,  Phil  ui,  289. 

IV.  Oeeatum  and  Oftject  of  Wriiinff,—Theae  evident- 
ly grew  out  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  persons 
addressed,  and  therefore  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
Church  at  Bome  and  of  the  apostle's  purposes  with  re- 
lation to  it. 

1.  The  opinions  concerning  the  general  design  of  this 
letter  differ  according  to  the  various  suppositions  of 
those  who  think  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  sup- 
plied by  the  occasion,  or  the  supposition  that  the  apos- 
tle selected  his  subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
writing  was  offered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opin- 
ion prevailed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Luther,  Melanctbon,  Calvin.  In  more  re- 
cent times  the  other  opinion  has  generally  been  advo- 
cated, as,  for  instance,  by  Hug,  Eichhom,  and  Flatt 
Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in 
ch.  xiv  and  xv  called  forth  this  epistle.  Hug,  there- 
fore, is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle 
was  to  set  forth  the  following  proposition :  Jewi  and 
GeniUes  have  equai  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  Ac- 
cording to  Eichhom,  the  Roman  Jews,  being  exasper- 
ated against  the  disciples  of  Paul,  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate that  Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind ;  consequently  Eichhom  supposes  that  the  po- 
lemics of  Paul  were  not  directed  against  Judaizing  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
bat  rather  against  Judaism  itself.  This  opinion  is  also 
maintained  by  Be  Wette  (^EtnkiUtng  ins  Neue  Testa- 
«MBf,4thed.Sld8>    According  to  Credner  Ci^tnMini^, 


{  141),  the  intention  of  the  apostle  was  to  render  the 
Roman  congregation  favorably  dispose  before  his  ar- 
rival in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  he  therefore  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  evil  reports  spread  concerning 
himself  by  zealously  Judaizing  Christians  were  errone- 
ous. This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Baur, 
who  supposes  that  the  real  object  of  this  letter  is  men- 
tioned only  in  ch.  ix-xi.  According  to  Baur,  the  Judaiz- 
ing zealots  were  displeased  that  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Paul  such  numbers  of  Gentiles  entered  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as  the  Messianic 
people.  Baur  supposes  that  these  Judaizers  are  more 
especially  refuted  in  ch.  ix-xi,  after  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  that  it  was  in  general  incor> 
rect  to  consider  one  people  better  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith.  Against 
the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  had  this  particular  polemical  aim,  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  RUckert  (in  the, 2d  ed.  of  his 
Commentary  Olshansen,  and  De  Wette  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  states  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope. 
Paul  says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  himself  com- 
forted by  that  faith  (i,  12).  He  adds  (ver.  16)  that  he 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief  city  by  ex- 
ternal obstacles  oniv.  He  savs  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfilment  of  his  vocation  as 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  journey  of  Phcebe  to 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  external  occasion  of  the 
epistle.  Paul  made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writ- 
ing, having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  communicated  with 
him ;  consequently  he  was  the  more  induced,  to  address 
the  Romans,  although  he  manifested  some  hesitation  in 
doing  so  (xv,  15).  These  circumstances  exercised  some 
influence  as  well  on  the  form  as  on  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians,  although  this 
also  has  a  general  scope. 

2.  The  immediate  circumstances  under  which  the  epis- 
tle was  written  were  these.  Paul  had  long  purposed 
visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i,9-18;  xv,  22-29). 
For  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the 
alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  neigh- 
boring Church  of  Cenchrese,  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Rome  (xvi,  1-2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter. 
The  body  of  the  epistle  was  written  at  the  apostle's  dic- 
tation by  Tertius  (ver.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology  that  it  was 
added  by  the  apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and 
frequently  also  to  impress  some  important  truth  more 
strongly  on  his  readers. 

8.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved  in 
obscurity  (see  Mangold,  JLHt  A  nfange  der  romischen  Ge^ 
meinde  [Marb.  1866]).  If  it  had  been  founded  by  Pe- 
ter, according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  letters 
written  by  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit  of  no  expla- 
nation. It  is  equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was 
the  founder.  In  this  very  eputle,  and  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome, 
the  apostle  declares  that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on 
another  man's  foundation  (xv,  20),  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i,  18),  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labor  between 
himself  and  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  7-9.     More* 
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over,  when  he  declares  hu  wish  to  impart  some  spiritual 
gift  (ydpitr/ia)  to  them,  ''that  they  might  be  estab- 
lished^ (t|ll)t  this  implies  that  they  bad  not  yet  been 
visited  by  an  apostle,  and  that  Paul  contemplated  sup- 
plying the  defect,  as  was  done  by  Peter  and  John  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  churches  founded  by  Philip 
in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  14-17).    See  Petkk  {tke  A  pottle), 

l*he  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Uom„  i,  §  6)  that 
the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  is  evidently  a  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  foundation  of  this  Church  dates  very  far  back. 
Paul  in  this  epistle  salutes  certain  believers  resident  in 
Rome — Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junianus?)— adding 
that  they  were  distinguished  among  the  apostles,  and 
that  they  were  converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi, 
7),  for  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the 
relative  pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Ro- 
mans, "both  Jews  and  proselytes,**  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (oi  iiriirinovvrtc  *Pw/iaiot,  'lovSaXoi  re 
Kai  vpomiXvroi,  Acts  ii,  10),  carried  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel  ma}'  have 
first  reached  the  imperial  city  through  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  4 ;  xi,  19).  At 
all  events,  a  close  and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of 
commerce,  in  which  they  became  mure  and  more  en- 
grossed as  their  nationid  hopes  declined,  and  by  the 
custom  of  repairing  regularly  to  their  sacred  festivals 
at  Jerusalem.  Again,  the  imperial  edicts  alternately 
banishing  and  recalling  the  Jews  (comp.  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Claudius,  Joseph  us,  Ant,  xix,  5, 8,  with  Sueto- 
nius, Claud,  25)  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  migration  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii,  2 ;  see  Paley, 
/for,  PauL  c.  ii,  §  2)  probably  represents  a  numerous 
class  through  whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
promulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis. 
At  first  we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
there  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  ApoUos  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephcsus 
(Acts  xix,  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better-instructed 
teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  wonld  gradually  clear  away, 
till  at  length  the  appearance  of  the  great  apostle  him- 
self at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which  still 
hung  about  the  Roman  Church.  Long  after  Christian- 
ity had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Ju- 
daism in  Rome,  heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still 
persisted  in  confounding  the  one  with  the  other  (see 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  Homey  vi,  278,  etc). 

4.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  compontion  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote.  Did  the 
apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a  Gentile  community,  or,  if 
the  two  elements  were  combined,  was  one  or  other  pre- 
dominant so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church  ? 
Either  extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur, 
for  instance,  asserting  that  Paul  was  writing  to  Jewish 
Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Roman  Church 
consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles.  We  are  naturally 
led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  intermediate  position. 
Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  though 
Gentiles,  had  passed  through  a  phase  of  Jewish  prose- 
lytism.  This  will  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  epistle,  but  not  all.  It  is  more  probable  that  Paul 
addressed  a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. The  use  of  the  second  person  in  addressing  the 
Jews  (ch.  ii  and  iii)  is  clearly  not  assumed  merely  for 
argumentative  purposes,  but  applies  to  a  portion  at  least 
of  those  into  whose  hands  the  letter  would  fall    The 


constant  appeals  to  the  authority  of  **  the  law*  may  in 
many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education 
of  the  (aentile  believers  (so  Jowett,  ii,  22),  but  some- 
times they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  admit  of  this 
explanation  (Rom.  iii,  19;  vii,  1).  In  ch.  vii  Paul  a{>- 
pears  to  be  addressing  Jews,  as  those  who,  like  himself, 
had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had 
been  delivered  from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses 
4  and  6).  And  when  in  xi,  13  he  says,  "1  am  speaking 
to  you  — the  Gentiles,"  this  ver}'  limiting  expression 
"  the  Gentiles'*  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  ch.  xvi,  and 
assume  that  this  list  approximately  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  Jew  and  Genrile  in  the  Roman  Church  (an 
assumption  at  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  It  is  tnie  that  Mary,  or  rather  Mariam 
(xvi,  6),  is  the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this 
fact  is  not  worth  the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (ii,  27) ;  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  8)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii,  2, 26),  and  the  Church  which  met  in 
their  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation.  Androni- 
cus and  Junia  (or  Juntas?  ver.  7)  are  called  Paul's  kins- 
tnen.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  Herodion  (vor.  1 1). 
These  persons,  then,  must  have  been  Jews,  whether 
**  kinsmen**  is  taken  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 
sense.  The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a  heathen 
name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by  Jevrs,  as  ap- 
pears from  Horace  (SaU  I,  v,  100).  If  the  Aristobulus 
of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  house, 
as  seems  probable,  we  have  also  in  **  the  household  of 
Aristobulus**  several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  these  salutations  were  Jews,  even 
supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element  in 
the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The  captives 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey  formed  the  nuclens  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis.  See  Rome.  Since 
that  time  they  had  largely  increased.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  hear  of  above  8000  resident  Jews  at- 
taching themselves  to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed 
to  this  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  11, 1).  The  same 
emperor  gave  them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  al- 
lowed them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo, 
Leg,  ad  Caiumy  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  Paul 
wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Judaism, 
echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  {Ep,  ii,  1, 156) 
respecting  the  Greeks— **Victi  victoribos  leges  dede- 
runt**  (Seneca,  in  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  vi,  11).  The 
bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  indignant  oomplaints  of 
Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the  Infection  through  Roman 
society  are  well  known  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xv,  44;  Juvenal, 
Sat,  xiv,  96).  These  converts  to  Judaism  were  mostly 
women.  Such  proselytes  formed  at  that  period  the 
point  of  coalescence  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
there  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The 
congregated  apostles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv, 
that  the  converts  from  paganism  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  however, 
msny  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  disinclined  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  appealed 
erroneously  to  the  authority  of  James  (GaL  ii,  9;  comp« 
Acu  xxi,  25);  they  claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter 
in  their  favor.  Such  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  other  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe  the  ritual 
laws  of  Moses  were  not  prevalent  in  Rome :  Baur,  bow- 
ever,  supposes  that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Christian  congregations,  Rome  not  ex- 
cepted. He  thinks  that  the  converts  from  Judaism 
were  then  so  numerous  that  all  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Jndaizing  opinions  of  the  majority  (comp. 
Baur,  Abhandlung  Uber  Zwech  und  Veranicutunff  da 
Rdmerbriff$,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift,  1836).  How- 
ever, Neander  has  also  shown  that  the  Jodainng  ten* 
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dcncy  did  not  prevail  in  the  Bdnum  Church  (oomp. 
Keander,  PJlamng  der  dkristlieken  Kircke  [8d  ed.],  p. 
888>  Thw  opinion  is  oonfirmed  by  tfao  cireumitance 
that,  atooniing  to  ch.  xvi,  Paul  had  many  friends  at 
Rome.  Baur  removes  this  objection  only  by  declaring 
ch.  xvi  to  be  spurious.  He  appeals  to  ch«  xiv  in  order 
to  prove  that  there  were  Etnooitic  Christiana  at  Rome: 
it  appears,  however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch. 
xiv  were  by  no  means  strictly  Judatzing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lome 
scrupulous  converts  from  Judaism,  upon  whom  the  oth- 
ers looked  down  contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  disagreements  between  the  Christians  in  Rome. 
This  is  evident  from  xv,  6-9,  and  xi,  17, 18:  these  de- 
bates, however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  Galatians ;  otherwise  the  apostle  couM  scarcely  have 
praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  does  in  ch.  i,  8, 
12,  and  xv,  14.  From  ch.  xvi,  17-20  we  infer  that  the 
Judatrers  had  endeavored  to  find  admittance,  but  with 
little  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Chureh  must 
necessariiy  have  been  in  great  measure  a  Gentile  Church ; 
and  the  language  of  the  epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
tion. It  is  professedly  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
that  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans  (i,  5).  He  hopes  to 
have  some  fruit  among  them,  as  he  had  among  the 
other  Gentiles  (ver.  13).  Later  on  in  the  epistle  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  penon,  as  if  addressing 
Gentiles:  *^l  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for 
nay  l»rethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Isra- 
elites,'' etc.  (ix,  8, 4).  Again :  **  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  them  is  that  they  might  be  saved**  (x,  1 ; 
the  right  reading  is  vwip  avrwvy  not  virip  tov  'iitpariX, 
as  in  the  Received  Text).  Comp.  also  xi,  28,  26,  and 
especially  xi,  80:  *'For  as  ye  in  times  past  did  not  be- 
lieve God, ...  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  now 
not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  Paul  clearly 
addresses  himself  .to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  native  Ronuuis.    Strange  as  the  paradox 
appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin, 
Church.    It  is  clearly  established  that  the  early  Latin 
versions  of  the  New  Test,  were  made  not  for  the  use  of 
Rome,  but  for  the  provinces,  especially  Africa  (West- 
eott.  Canon,  p.  269).     All  the  literature  of  the  early 
Boman  Chureh  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.     The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Greek  (see  Milman, 
I..aim  ChrittianUyj  i,  27).     In  accordance  with  these 
(acta,  we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  epistle  are  Greek  names;  while 
of  the  exceptions,  Priseilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia  (or  Ju- 
nias),  were  certainly  Jews;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ru- 
fos,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is  the  same  mentioned  in 
Mark  xv,  21.    Julia  was  probably  a  dependent  of  the 
imperial  household,  and  derived  her  name  accordingly. 
The  only  Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (t.  e. 
Ampltat4»)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
bat  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly  do  not 
point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.     It  was  therefore  from 
the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
(ientile  portion  of  the  Chureh  was  almost  entirely  drawn. 
The  Greeks  formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
whole  people  of  Rome.    They  were  the  most  busy  and 
adventurous,  and  alao  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.    The  influence  which  they 
wrere  acquiring  by  their  numbers  and  versatility  is  a 
constant  theme  of  reproach  in  the  Roman  philosopher 
and  satirist  (Juvenal,  iit,  G<X-80;  vi,  184;  Tacitus,  IH 
Orat,  29).    They  complain  that  the  national  character 
is  undermined,  that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek. 
Speaking  the  language  of  international  interoouise,  and 
brought  by  their  restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign 
religions,  the  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  oth- 
en  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truths  of  the 


Gospel;  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  more  loosely 
to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
inquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome  these 
truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all  events, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at  Rome  were 
Greeks,  not  Romans ;  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  Syriac  Pi»- 
sbito  that  this  letter  was  written  "  in  the  Latin  tongue" 
(n^KTai*^).  Every  line  in  the  epistle  bespeaks  an  origw 
inal. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and  station 
of  the  Roman  belie  vers,  an  analysis  of  the  names  in  the 
list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  approximate  answer. 
These  names  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and 
lower  grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  earlv 

• 

Roman  emperors  (see  Journal  of  CUuM^andSacr,  Phil, 
iv,  67).  It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they 
were  the  same  persons;  but,  at  all  events,  the  identity 
of  names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merehants  and  tradesmen,  among  the  petty 
offloera  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
the  imperial  palace,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  Gos- 
pel would  first  find  a  firm  footing.  To  this  last  class 
allusion  is  made  in  Phil,  iv,  22,  **  they  that  are  of  Ce- 
sar's household.*'  From  these  it  would  gradually  work 
upwards  and  downwards;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
respect  of  rank  the  Chureh  of  Rome  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  **not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were  called  (1  Cor.  i,-26). 

It  seems  probable,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Chureh  at  this  time  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  neariy  equal  portions.  This  fact 
finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true  or  false, 
which  represents  Peter  and  Paul  as  presiding  at  the 
same  time  over  the  Chureh  at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  op, 
Euseb.  //.  E,  ii,  25 ;  Iremeus,  iii,  8).  Possibly,  also,  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome 
may  find  a  solution  (Pearson,  Minor  TkeoL  Workt, 
ii,  449;  Bunsen,  IJippohfhu,  i|  44)  in  the  joint  episco- 
pate of  Linus  and  Cletus — the  one  ruling  over  the  Jew- 
ish, the  other  over  the  Gentile,  congregation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  that  in  Paul's  time  the  two  elements  of 
the  Roman  Chureh  had  distinct  organizations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Chureh  ex- 
plains the  general  character  tifthe  Epistle  to  the  Bomant, 
In  an  assemblsge  so  various,  we  should  expect  to  find 
not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  er- 
ror, but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing  forms. 
The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend  not  specially  with  Ju- 
daism, nor  specially  with  heathenism,  but  with  both  to- 
gether. It  was  therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing  difficulties  and  to  bold 
out  a  meeting- point  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  exactly 
what  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  what, 
from  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  well  enabled 
to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  commu- 
nity which  had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with 
which  he  had  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts,  or  settle  any  controversies,  then  rife  in 
the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore  no  disturb- 
ing influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  oi 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  general  and  83*s- 
tematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
GospeL  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  naturally  pointed 
it  out  to  the  apostle  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we  re- 
move the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses,  and 
the  salutations  at  the  dose,  it  seems  not  more  partic- 
ularly addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  to  any 
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otber  Chnrch  of  Christendom.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tiansi  with  which,  as  being  written  abont  the  same  time, 
it  may  most  fairly  be  compared,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  and  direct  allusionSi  In  one  instance  alone  we 
seem  to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  The  injunction  of  obedience  to  temporal 
rulers  (xiii,  1)  would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  con- 
gregation brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  govern* 
ment,  and  the  more  so  as  Kome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  on  the  part  of  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and  restless  antici- 
pation of  the  Messiah's  coming  (Sueton.  Claud.  25).  Oth- 
er apparent  e:ccepttons  admit  of  a  different  explanation. 

6.  This  explanation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  sought  in  its  re* 
lotion  to  the  conirnnporcanoouB  epUtlet.  The  letter  to  the 
Romans  closes  the  group  of  epistles  written  during  the 
second  missionary  journey.  This  group  contains,  be- 
sides, as  already  mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.  At  Corinth,  the  capiul  of  Achaia 
and  the  stronghold  of  heathendom,  the  Gospel  would 
encounter  its  severest  struggle  with  (tentile  vices  and 
prej udices.  In  Galatia,  which,  either  from  natural  sym- 
pathy or  from  close  contact,  seems  to  have  been  more 
exposed  to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  Church 
within  Paul's  sphere  of  labor,  it  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  Judaism.  In  the  epistles  to  these  two  churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These  letters  are 
direct  and  spedaL  They  are  evoked  by  present  emer- 
gencies, are  directed  against  actual  evils,  are  full  of  per- 
sonal applications.  The  EpisUe  to  the  Romans  is  the 
summary  of  what  he  had  written  before,  the  result  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error, 
the  gathering  together  of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Cralatian  letten.  What  is  there  im- 
mediate, irregular,  and  of  partial  application  is  here  ar- 
ranged and  completed  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic  law 
points  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  dealing  with 
the  Cralatian  Church ;  while,  on  the  other,  bis  cautions 
against  antinomian  excesses  (vi,  la,  etc.),  and  his  pre- 
cepts against  giving  offence  in  the  matter  of  meats  and 
the  observance  of  days  (ch.  xiv),  remind  us  of  the  er- 
rors which  he  had  to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts 
(corop.  1  Cor.  vi,  12  sq. ;  viii,  1  sq«).  Those  injunctions, 
thep,  which  seem  at  first  sight  special,  appear  not  to  be 
directed  against  any  actual  known  failings  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  but  to  be  suggested  by  the  poasibility  of 
those  irregularities  occurring  in  Rome  which  he  had 
already  encountered  elsewhere. 

7.  Viewing  this  epistle,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  the  text  above  alluded  to  (§  ii).  In 
the  received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  (xvi,  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is  respectable  au- 
thority for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,  while  others  omit 
it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  thst  the  letter  was  circulated  at 
an  early  date  (whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or 
not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  tiro  forms,  both  with  and 
without  the  two  last  chapters.  In  the  shorter  form  it 
was  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  epistolary  charac- 
ter by  abstracting  the  personal  matter  addressed  espe- 
cially to  the  Romans,  the  doxology  being  retained  at 
the  close.  A  still  further  attempt  to  strip  this  epistle 
of  any  special  references  ia  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits 
Iv  'Pw/iy  (i,  7)  and  toiq  iv  'Pu»^y  (ver.  15) ;  for  it  is  to  be 
oboervecl,at  the  same  time,  that  this  MS.  omits  the  dox- 
ology entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv.  This  view 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  opening 
of  the  Ephesian  epistle,  in  which  there  is  very  high  au- 
thority for  omitting  the  words  kv  'K^iot^,  and  which  bears 
•tmng  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 


Y.  Scope,  Contents;  and  Characteristic:— T\i^  elabo- 
rate argument  and  logical  order  observed  in  this  epistle 
give  it  a  very  systematic  character.  Nevertheless,  the 
bearing  of  many  of  its  parts  has  often  been  greatly  ob- 
scured or  imperfectly  understiXKl,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  polemical  luas.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  great  interest  always  attaclied  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  so  formally  treated  in  it>  we  give 
an  unusually  full  outline  of  its  contents,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

1.  In  describing  the  general  purport  of  this  epistle  we 
may  start  from  Paul's  own  words,  which,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may  be  taken  aa  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  contents:  *^The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belie  veth, 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek ;  for  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith"  (i,  16, 
17).  Accordingly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising **  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  history." 
The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is  divided  into  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  different  positions  of  the  two,  as  regarda 
their  past  and  present  relation  to  God  and  their  future 
prospects,  are  explained.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  divine  dispensation. 

It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  historical  relation  to  the 
human  race.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  also,  we 
find  that  peculiar  character  of  Paul's  teaching  which  in- 
duced Schelling  to  call  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  man.  The  real  purpose  of  the  human 
race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  8tat4id  by  Paul  in  his  speech 
in  Acts  xvii,  26, 27 ;  and  he  shows  at  the  same  time  how 
God  had,  by  various  historical  means,  promoted  the  at- 
tainment of  his  purpose.  Paul  exhibits  the  Old-Test, 
dispensation  under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should  enable 
men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority  and  become 
truly  of  ago  (Gal.  iii,  24;  iv,  1-4).  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  also,  the  apostle  commences  by  describing 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  those 
who  underwent  the  preparatory  spiritual  education  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  who  did  not  undergo  such  a  pre- 
paratory education.  We  find  a  similar  divbion  indi- 
cated by  Christ  himself  (John  x,  16),  where  he  speaks 
of  one  flock  separated  by  hurdles. .  The  chief  aim  of  all 
nations,  according  to  Paul,  should  be  the  righteousness 
be/ore  the  /ace  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  the 
moral  law.  According  to  Paul  the  heathen  also  have 
their  yofioct  Aiv,  as  well  religious  as  moral  internal  rev- 
elation (Rom.  i,  19, 32 ;  ii,  15).  The  heathen  have,  how- 
ever, not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their 
own  law  (ch.  ii).  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  trans- 
gressors, or,  by  the  law,  separated  from  the  grace  and 
8onshipofGod(ver.l2;  iii,  20);  consequently,  if  blessed- 
ness could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  God,  no  man  could  be  blessed.  God,  however,  has 
gratuitously  given  righteousness  and  blessedness  to  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  (ver.  21^1).  The  Old  TesU  also 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  faith  (ch.  iv).  Thus 
wc  freely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  presently, 
and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz.  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  1-11).  The 
human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much  more  than  it 
lost  in  Adam  (v,  12, 21).  This  doctrine  by  no  means 
encourages  sin  (ch.  vi) ;  on  the  contrary,  men  who  are 
conscious  of  divine  grace  fulfil  the  law  much  more  en- 
ergetically than  they  were  able  to  do  before  having  at- 
tained to  this  knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even 
apt  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (ch.  vii) ;  but  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means  of 
that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  our  salvation  is  still  before  us  (viii,  1-27). 
The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  cannot  prevent  this 
development,  and  must  rather  work  for  good  to  those 
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■rham  (iod  frDiD  (ttmiBy  hu  Tiemd  u  fiithrul  belin-- 
Hij  uid  nocbing  on  tepanu  XKh  believer*  (rani  tb« 
eUnut  lore  of  (iod  (viii.  28-89).  It  onsea  pain  to  be- 
hold the  I«™elite»  thranelrm  shnl  out  from  ulTition; 
but  they  themselTtt  tie  Ibe  cause  af  ibia  wclouon,  be- 
eatuc  iher  wwbed  to  attain  lalvatioii  br  Iheir  oitn  »- 
•ooFces  aiid  eicertiDni,  by  their  deacent  from  Abtihain, 
mhI  by  ibeiT  fuUllmeiit  of  tbe  law.  Tbus,  howeveT,  the 
Jean  have  not  obtained  that  Miration  which  God  hai 
fmly  oOend  under  the  aole  condiltor  of  faith  in  Chriac 
(eh.  it) ;  tbe  Jews  have  not  entered  upon  Iha  way  of 
faith,  therefore  the  Gentilea  were  preferred,  which  was 
pndicled  by  the  prapheti.  Huwerer,  tbe  Jewiib  race, 
aa  aueh,  hu  not  been  rejected ;  Kinte  of  them  obtain 
aalvation  by  a  adectiDn  made  not  accordlnp;  to  their 
worta,  but  accordiuR  to  the  grace  of  God.  I  f  aome  of 
IbaJews  are  left  to  titeir  own  obduracr,even  their  tem- 
poraiy  fall  •erre*  the  plans  of  Uod,  vii.  the  vocation  of 
tbe  cientilea.  After  the  mat*  of  the  Oentilea  ihatl  have 
eotared  in,  the  pco[Je  of  Israel,  also,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  ^all  be  received  iatn  the  Church  (ch.  xi). 

3.  Thcfalk>wingiaamorede(aiMBnily«iiofttieepi»' 
tie: 
Salittitioii  (I,  l-n.    Tbe  apostle  at  (tie  oaliet  atrlkes  the 

kavnaiaortlie  epiitia  In  lheei|ireHlons '■caJM  la  an 

apoatte,'  "aaUadai  aalnli."    Divine  grace  Isererylblug, 

1 BWril  uolhlnB. 

•±1.  explonatUiDa.    Pnrpoeed  tIfU  to  Rome  (I, 

zl,  SO. 

-a 

tbeati,  and  dniwIUK  dedacUooa  bom  It,  br  cortectlii^ 

ml  an pprebeu  alona. 
L)  All  alike  were  under  anubmfluMon  befbro  (be  Qoa- 


I.   P.MO! 

U,  DoiWi ,  . 

TfaewHnifprwoattlH.    TbeUoapel  lathe  salvatloii  m 
Jew  and  Oecdle  alike.    Tbl>  tarvuUan  comes  by  fuith 
<l,  !«,  111. 
Tbe  raat  of  tbia Becllitn  la  taken  upin ettabllphlng  tbia 


Oh}ectlonB  to  this  etalemcnt  anawered  (111.  IS). 
The  poalUoD  Itaelf  eatabllahed  from  Scripture  (IH, 

lb.)  A  riffUamitat  (Jnailflcatlon)  ia  revealed  nnder  the 
Gospel,  wtalcb  belna  of  lallh,  not  of  law,  la  sljw  mil- 
voraal  <lll,  W-««). 

Bnaatlns  U  Ibereby  eieloded  (11!,  tl-tt). 

Of  Ibla  ,^tlflcallan  bjIalthAlnahanila  an  example  (It, 

Tbna,then,  we  are  JnitUled  in  Christ,  1[i  whom  alone  we 

Tbia  acceptance  In  Chrlat  Is  as  nnlveraol  aawaalhe  con- 
demDatiou  In  Adixm  |v,  ll-ltl). 

fe.)  Tbe  fluml  AfueTTunof  of  our  delltrrance. 

•the  law  was  given  to  multiply  rin  (v,  ID,  SI).  When  we 
dledtn  thelav,  wediedtoaln(vi,  1-U).  The  aboli- 
tion otlbe  law,  hnirevar.  Is  not  a  sIrubI  for  mnrpJ  li- 
cense (ver.  lS-»).  On  the  eontraty.  ae  the  law  has 
IMaaed  away,  ao  mnei  iln,  fbr  sin  and  the  Inw  arc  cor- 
relative: at  tbe  tame  time,  Itale  Is  nO  dliparagemeni 

]-»],    So'bencernrth  lu  Christ  we  are  free  from  rlii| 
we  have  tbe  Spirit,  and  look  forward  In  bops,  Iri- 
an pUns  over  onr  preseBl  anicllana  (fill,  l-W). 
U.)  llM  T^ttlBit  Bf  Oe  Jew*  Is  a  mailer  of  deep  sorroR 
fli,  1-R.  ,n,i,eT_ 

0-)  That  the  promlae  was  not  tolbewbnle  people,  bnl 
only  to  a  select  iteed  (ti.  0-11).    And  the  abMilate 


a/UC*,aiid  ia  offered  to  all  nlll 
I  Qeaiilet  belDS  Implied  Ilieri 
and  rssntis  of  the  Onspel  dl«[  . . 
shadowed  Id  ScllptDN  Ix,  I-Sl). 
00.)  TbU  tbe  rOlecllon  of  tbe  Jews  U  m^l  fi 
r^Mllon  has  been  the  meana  or  ^nilict 


S.  While  thia  epistle  contains  the  fulleat  and  moat 
systematic  exposition  of  tbe  apoeile'a  tfa^ih'ff,  it  ia  at 
the  same  time  a  verv  striking  expreasion  of  hit  charae^ 
ItT.  Nowhere  do  hit  earnest  and  affectionate  nature, 
and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  lopica, 
appear  more  strongly  than  when  he  it  dealing  wilh  the 
rejection  of  hit  felhnr-counlT^inen  the  Jews.  See 
Pauu 

VI.  The  ComnHMdrwu  on  thia  epialle  are  very  nu- 
merous, aa  might  be  expected  from  ilt  impottanee.  For 
convenience,  ire  divide  tbem  chronologically  into  two 

1.  or  the  mKr\j  patritlie  expositions,  but  few  are  now 
extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved  entire  only 
in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Itntinns  [OHg.  [ed.  De  la 
Roe]  ir,  468)  i  but  soma  fragmrnts  of  the  original  are 
found  in  tbe  PkUoealia,  and  more  in  Cramer'a  Calrm. 
The  commentar}'  on  Paul'a  epittlta  printml  among  the 
woifci  of  Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  ii,  App.  p.  21),  and  hence 
bearing  the  name  Ambmioiltr.  ia  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Hilary  the  deacon.  Chrysoslom  ia  the  most 
important  among  the  falben  who  attempted  to  inter- 
pret this  epistle.  He  enirra  deeply  and  with  psycho- 
logical acumen  into  the  Ihoughta  of  the  apoade,  and 
expounds  them  with  anblime  aniotation  (ed.  Montf.  ix, 
iii,  edited  separately  bv  Viehl,  and  iranaL  in  the  Li- 
brary nfike  Falifri  [Oxf.  1841),  vol.  vii).  Besides 
these  are  the  expositions  of  Paul's  Christies  by  Pelagins 
(printed  among  Jerome's  works  [ed.  Vallain],  voL  xi, 
pt.  iii,  p.  laS),  by  Primasius  (Magn.  BibL  Vrt.  Fair.  voL 
vi,  pt.  ti,  p.  SO),  and  by  Tbeoiloret  (ed.  Schulie,  iii,  1). 
Auguatlne  commenced  ■  worii,  but  broke  off  at  i,  4-  It 
bears  the  name  iKckoata  Krporiliu  Kpiilola  ad  Rom. 
(cd.  Ben.  iii,  986),  Ijiter  be  wrote  Hrratilio  quarun- 
dam  Profionlvmum  Epiiltila  ad  Rom.,  alao  extant  (ed. 
Ben.  iii,  903).  To  these  shoukl  be  added  the  later  Ca- 
tma  of  (Ecutnenius  (lOlb  century),  and  the  notes  of 
Theophylact  (llth  century),  the  former  containing  val- 
uable extracts  from  Pholiut.  Portions  of  a  commentary 
of  C}-ril  of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Hai  (AW. 
Pair.  Bibl.  iii,  1).    The  Calima  e<lited  by  Cramer  (1844) 


(ft,)TohDllDetaoriinat 


IT.  PvaaoaAT.  nailers. 

u.)  Hm  apaslle^  motlvi 
■ntentloa  ol  vMUni!  the , 

(It,)  ere«tlnes(ivl.1--lS). 
CWaajmon.    Tlie  letter  ludt 

•togytxvt,  »wrn. 
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extending  from  i,  !  to  ix,  1,  the  other  from 
end.  Besides  passages  from  extant  commenlarict.  they 
contain  important  extrscta  from  ApoUinsrius,  Theodo- 
nia  of  Hopauestia,  Severianus,  Genntdiua,  Photius,  and 
albert.  There  are  alM  the  Creek  SrhoHa,  edited  by 
UatthHi,  in  hit  large  (ireek  Test,  (Riga,  1788),  from 
Moscow  MSS.  The  commentary  of  Euthvmiut  Ziga- 
benuB  (Tboluck,  JiM.  %  6)  exists  in  MS.,  blit  has  never 
been  printed,  Abelard  wrote  annotations  on  thisepiatle 
(in  (^.  p.  4f)9),  likewiee  Hugo  Victor  (in  0pp.  i),  anil 
Aquinas  (in  Oj^.vi).    See  CoHvicitTARr. 

1.  Modttn  exegetical  helps  (from  the  Reformation  to 
:he  present  tinw)  on  the  entire  epitlle  separately  are  the 
ullowing,  of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by 
in  atlcriik  prefixed:  Titelmann,  CoUeetiona  (Antw. 
620,  9vo);  Mciancthon,  jltAmlafioivi  (Vilemb.  15!2, 
ind  often,  4to);  llngenhagen, /■(oynr(a(to  (Hag.  !5!3, 
Ivo);  (Ecflbimpadiiu,  AehiAiUionet  (Basil.  1526, 
Bvo) ;  Sadoleto  [Rnm.  Calh.],  Commtnlarii  (Lngil,  1586, 
fol.);  Haresche  [Rom.  Cat h.],  Commtntarti  (Par.  1636, 
8vo);  'Calvin,  ('oniBtmrariHi  (in  Opp.t  in  English  by 
Sihnn,  Lend.  1834,  8vo;  by  Rodsell  anil  Deveridge, 
Edink  1844,  Svo;  by  Owen,  ibid.  1849,  8vd;  in  fier- 
man,  Frankf.  1886-38,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Sfkolia 
(Francf.  1641,  8vo);  Grandis  [Bom.  Csth.],  Cimmen- 
lariui  (Par.  1646,  Bvo)i  Soto  [Kom.  Calh.].  Commm- 
taiiut  (Antw.  1650;  Salm.  1661,  ful.);  Ilale«,  Di»im~ 
taliontt  (Vitemb.  1663,  8vo);  Musculua,  CBmmrviariut 
(Basil.  1665,  \b'2,  fol.);  Valdea  [Socinian],  Cimmtn- 
tarin  (Ven.  1656,  8vo);  N'aeUnIi  [Rom.  Calli.],  Awifv 
rarioitei  (ibid.  1667, 4lo);  Martyr,  Cmimfnlarvu  (Baail. 
1668,  fol.,  and  later;  in  Engli^,  Lend.  1568,  fol.);  Vi- 
guet  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommaUaria  (  Par.  1668,  fol.,  and 
later);  Feras  [Rom.  Csth.],  Eirgaii  (ibid.  1666,  8vo, 
and  later) ;  Bneer,  Mttophratit  (BanL  1663,  M.) ;  Hal- 
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thisius  [RoiD.Catli«],  Conmeniarvu  (Colon.  1562,  fol.) ; 
Cntciger,  CommentariuM  (Viteinb.  1567,  8vo);  Brent, 
Commentarius  (Tub.  1571,  8vo);  Heach,  Cammeniarius 
(Jen.  1572,  8vo;  also  [with  other  epistles]  Lips.  1605, 
fuL);  Hemming,  Commentarius  (ibid.  1572,  8vo);  Ole- 
vian,  Nota  (Genev.  1579,  8vo);  Wigand,  Adnotaiiones 
(Francf.  15^,  8vo);  Comer,  Commentanut  (Hetdelb. 
1583,  8vo) ;  De  la  Cerda  [Kom.  Cath.],  Commentaritts 
(Vbyaa.  1583.  (ol)\  Maasi  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commeniarius 
(Ven.  1588,  4to);  Foliock,  A  ntUyns  (Rdinb.  1594;  Ge- 
nev. 1596,  1608,  8vo);  Pantuaa  [Rom. Cath.],  Commas 
(arius  (Yen.  1596,  8vo) ;  Hunn,  ExposUio  (Marp.  1587 ; 
Francf.  1596;  Vitemb.  1607,  8vo) ;  Pasqual  (R.)  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commeniaria  (Bare.  1597,  foL) ;  Chytncus,  Ex- 
pUcatio  (&L  1599,  8vo);  Feuardent  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentariut  (Par.  1599,  8vo) ;  Toletus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
A  dnotaUonu  (Rom.  1602, 4to,  and  later) ;  Pererius,  DU- 
putatumu  (Ingolst  1603, 4to) ;  Rung,  Diiputatione*  [in- 
clud.  1  Cor.]  (Vitemb.  1603,  4to);  Fay,  Commeniariui 
(Geuer.  1608,  8vo);  Pareus,  Comrnxntai-iua  (Francf. 
1608,  4co,  and  later);  Mann,  Nolatwnet  (ibid.  1614, 
8vu);  Wilson,  Commeniaty  (Lond.  1614,  4to;  1627, 
1653,  ful.);  *\Vmet,  CommetUaria  (Lond.  1620,  foL); 
Coutzen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commfntarius  (Colon.  1629,  fol.) ; 
F&TTy  ExposilioH  [on  parts]  (Lond.  1632,  fol.);  Crell 
[Socinian],  CommaUai-itts  (  Racor.  1636, 8vo  ) ;  Heger, 
ExegeiU  (Francf.  1645,  8 vo;  1651, 4to);  Cundis,  JLxer- 
citutiones  (Jen.  1646,  4to),  De  Dieu,  Animadvernonet 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (L.  B.  1646, 4to) ;  Rudbeck,  Dit- 
putcUianea  (Aros.  1648,  4to);  Brown  (Sr.),  Expkma- 
turn  (Edinb.  1651,  1759,  4to);  Ferma,  AnalyaU  (ibid. 
1651,  12mo;  in  English,  ibid.  1849,  8vo);  Elton,  Trea- 
tises  [on  portions]  (Lond.  1653,  foL)^  WcUer,  Adnota- 
tionet  (Brunsw.  1654,  4to);  Wandalin  (Sr.),  Para- 
phratii  (Slesw.  1656,  4to);  Feurbom,  Commentarius 
(Giess.  1661,  4to);  Hipsted,  CoUaiiones  (Brem.  1665, 
4to);  Gerhard,  ildlnoto^ionec  (Jen.  1666,  1676,  4to);  De 
Brais,  Notm  (Salm.  1670 ;  Lips.  1726, 4to) ;  Groenwegen, 
I'V^^^^M^  (Gor.  1671,  4to);  Mommas,  Medttationes 
[includ.  Gal.]  (Hag.  1678,  8vo);  Wittich, /fire«<i^/so 
(L.  B.  1685, 4to) ;  Altiug,  Commentarius  (in  Qpp,  vol.  iii, 
iv;  Amst.  1686,  foL);  Van  Leeuwen,  Verhandiling  (ibid. 
]688,  1699,  4to);  Schmid,  ParopArani  [in  portions] 
(Hamb.  1691-94,  4to);  Van  Peene,  Nasporiag  (Leyd. 

1695,  4to;  in  German,  Fr.-a.-M.  1697,  4to);  Varen, 
Exegesis  (Hamb.  1696, 8vo) ;  Possalt,  ErHarung  (Zittau, 

1696,  4to);  Fibus  [Rom.  Cath.],  InUrpretatio  (CoL  Ag. 
1696,  foL);  Zierold,  Exegesis  (Starg.  1701,  1719,  4to); 
Locke,  Notes  (Lond.  1707,  4to);  Dannhauer,  Disputa- 
liones  (Gr}'ph,  1708,  4to);  Fischbeck,  Explanatio 
(Goth.  1720, 8ro) ;  Streso,  Meditation  (Amst.  1721, 4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Verldaring  [includ.  Phil.]  (Haarlem,  1721, 
4to);  Wirth,  ErJddntng  (Nuiemb.  1724,  8ro);  Hase- 
voert,  VerlUaring  (Leyd.  1725,  4to);  Vitringa,  Ver- 
hlaringe  (Franeck.  1729,  4to);  Rambach,  Erkl&rung 
(Brem.  1738,  4to)  •  also  JntroducHo  (Hal.  1727,  8vo) ; 
Turretin,  Prmlectiones  [on  i-xi]  (Lausaii.  1741,  4to); 
Wandalin  (Jr.),  Praledumes  (Haf.  1744,  4to);  Taylor 
[Unitarian],  Notes  (Load.  1745, 1747, 1754, 1769, 4to ;  in 
German,  Zur.  1774,  4to) ;  Anton,  Anmerkungen  (Frankf. 
1746,  8vo);  Baumgarten,  ^4 t<«/^^}U7  (Hal  1749,  4to); 
Carpzov,  Strictura  (Helrost.  1750, 1758, 8vo) ;  Edwards, 
Annotations  [includ.  Gal.]  (Lond.  1752,  4to);  Semler, 
Nofa  (HaL  1767, 8vo) ;  Mosheim,  Einleiiung  (ed.  Boysen, 
Quedlinb.  1771, 4to) ;  Moldenhaaer,  Erlduta-ung  (Hamb. 
1775,  8\*o);  Richter,  Erkl&rung  (Frankf.  1775,  8vo); 
Cramer,  A  uslegung  (Leips.  1784, 8vo) ;  Schoder,  A  nmerk, 
(Frankf.  1785,  4to);  Fuchs,  Erlauterung  (Steud.  1789, 
8vo) ;  Herzog,  Erlduierung  (  Halle,  1791,  8vo) ;  Reuss, 
Anmerh,  (Giess.  1792,  8vo);  Wunibald,  i4fmoto/ibfie« 
(Heidclb.  1792,  8vo);  Francke,  i4 nmeiit.  (Gotha,  1793, 
8vo);  Blorus,  Pralectiones  (Lips.  1794,  8vo);  Jones 
[Unitarian],  Analjtsis  (Lond.  1801,  8v'o);  Mobius,  Be- 
merk,  (Jen.  1804,  8vo);  Bohme,  Commeniarius  (Lips. 
1806,  8vo);  Stock,  Lectures  (Dubl.  1806,  8vo);  Wein- 
gart,  Commentarius  (Goth.  1816,  8\'o);  Fr}%  Lectures 
jLond.  1816,  8vo);  *Tboluck,  Auslegung  (Berl  1824, 


1828,  1831,  1886,  1856,  8vo;  in  EngUsh,  Edinb.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1844,  8vo);  Homeman,  Commentar 
(Copenh.  1824,  8vo);  Cox,  Notes  (Lond.  1824,  8iro); 
Flat,  Votiesungen  (Tub.  1825,  8vo);  Bowies,  Sermons 
(  Bath,  1826, 12mo) ;  Terrot,  Notes  (  Lond.  1828,  8vo  ) ; 
Stenerson,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1829, 8vo) ;  Klee  [Rem. 
Cath.],ComineR<cfr  (Mainz,  1880,  8\o);  Maitland,  Dis- 
courses (Lond.  1830, 8vo) ;  Moysey,  Lectures  (ibid.  1830, 
8vo);  *Rackert,  Commentar  (Leips.  1831,  1839,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Benecke,i^r^<eruify(Heidelb.l831,8vo;  inEng- 
lish,  Lond.  1854,  8vo);  Paulu^  Erlauierung  (Heidelb. 
1831, 8vo) ;  Ritchie,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1831, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Geissler,  Erlauterung  (Nnremb.  188U83,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
*Stuart,  Commentary  (Andovcr,  1832, 1835;  Lond.  1857, 
8vo);  Parry,  Lectures  (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Reiche,  Er- 
kldrung  (GotU  1833-^,  2  vo)s.  8vo) ;  Glockler,  Erkld- 
rung  (Frankf.  1834, 8vo) ;  Kollner,  Commentar  (DarmsU 
1834,  8vo);  •Hodge,  Commentary  (PhiU.  1835,  1864, 
8vo;  also  abridged,  ibid.  1836) ;  *De  Wette,  Erkldrung 
(Uipa.  1835, 1838, 1840, 1847, 8vo) ;  Wirth,  Erlauterung 
(Regensb.  1886, 8vo) ;  Lossius,  Erkldrung  (Hamb.  1836, 
8vo) ;  Stengel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Freib.  1836, 
8vo);  *Fritzsche,  Commentarius  (HaL  1836-43,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Chalmers.  Lectures  (Glasg.  1887,  4  vols.  8vo,  and 
later;  N.  Y.  1840,  8vo);  Anderson,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1837, 12mo) ;  Bosanquet,  Paraphrase  (ibid.  1840,  8vo) ; 
Haldane,  Exposition  (ibid.  1842,  1852,  3  vols.  12mo; 
N.  Y.  1857,  8vo;  in  German,  Hamb.  1839-43,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  [includ.  1  Cor.]  (Lond.  1843, 
8vo);  Allies,  Sermons  (Oxf.  1844,  8vo);  Reithmayr 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Regensb.  1845,  8vo) ;  Wal- 
ford,  Notes  (Lond.  1846,  8vo);  *Philippi,  Commentar 
(Frankf.  1848,  1852,  3  vols.  8vo;  ErUng.  1855,  1867,  2 
vols.  8vo);  Vinke,  Verhlaring  (Utr.  1848,  1860.  8vo); 
Whitwell,  Notes  (Lond.  1848,  8vo);  Krehl.  iliis^fi^ 
(Leips.  1849,  8vo);  Hmcnotty Reflections  (Lond.  1849, 
12mo);  Ewbank,  Commentary  (ibid.  1850-51,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Steinhofer,fril/afrtrn^  (Nordl.  1851,  8vo);  Prid- 
ham,  Notes  (Bath,  1851, 12mo);  *Tumer,  Commentary 
(N.Y.  1853,  8vo);  Knight,  Commentary  (Lond.  1854, 
8vo);  Beelen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (ibid.  1854, 
8vo) ;  *Hengl,  Interpretatio  (Lips.  1854-59, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Jowett,  Notes  [includ.  Gal.  and  Thess.]  (Lond.  1855, 
1859, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Livermore  [Unitarian],  Commentary 
(Bost.  1855,  12mo);  Purdue,  Commentary  (Dubl.  1855, 
8vo);  Umbreit,  Auslegung  (Goth.  1856,  8vo);  Ewald, 
Erl&uterung  (Gott.  1857, 8vo) ;  Brown  (J.,  Jr.),  Exposv- 
tion  (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1857,  8vo);  Bromehcad,  Spates 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo)  ;  Stephen,  Lectures  (Aberdeen,  1857, 
12mo);  Five  Clerg>'men,  Revision  (Lond.  1857,  8vo); 
Cumming,  Readings  (ibid.  1857, 12mo);  Mehring,  Er- 
kldrung  (Stet  1858-59,  2  vols.  8vo);  Vaughan,  Notes, 
(Lond.  1859,  1861,  8vo);  Crawford,  Translation  (ibid. 
1860,  4to);  Brown  (D.),  Commentary  (ibid,  1860, 8vo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  8  vols.  8vo);  Colenso, 
Notes  (ibid.  1861,  8vo);  Ford,  Illustration  (ibid.  1862, 
8vo) ;  Hinton,  Exposition  (ibid.  1865, 8vo) ;  Marsh,  Ex- 
position  (ibid.  1865,  12mo);  Wangemann,  Erkldrung 
(BerL  1866,  8vo);  Ortloph,  Auslegung  (Erlang.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Prichard,  Commentary  (Lond.  1866, 8vo) ;  Forbes, 
Commentary  [on  parallelisms]  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Hor- 
ion,  Lectures  (ibid.  1868  sq..  2  vols.  8vo);  *Delitzsch, 
Erlduierung  (  Leips.  1870,  8vo ) ;  Chamberlain,  Notes 
(  Lond.  1870,  12mo) ;  Plumer,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  and 
Edinb.  1871, 8vo) ;  Best,  Commentary  (Lond.  1871, 8vo) ; 
O'Connor,  Commentary  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Robinson, 
Notes  (ibid.  1871, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Phallis,  Notes  (ibid.  1871, 
8vo);  GUrtner,  Erkldrung  (Stutfcg.  1872,  8yo);  Coler, 
Notes  (Lond.  1873,  8vo) ;  Strong,  Analysis  (N.  Y.  1873, 
8vo) ;  Neil,  Notes  (Lond.  1877, 8vo).     See  Epistlrs. 

RomanticistB,  Thk.  A  class  of  thinkers  whose 
chief  object  was  to  introduce  a  new  religion  of  human- 
ity and  art  They  were  the  advocates  of  the  ideal,  in 
opposition  to  the  real,  seeking  to  resolve  religion  into 
poetry,  and  morality  into  esthetics.  Rousseau  was  the 
first  author  to  set  forth  the  romantic  view  of  life  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  and  decistveneas.    He  found 
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tiro  disciplci  in  Genaany,  Layater  (1741-1801)  and  Pet- 
taknzi  (1746-1826),  and  at  about  the  aame  time  (1724- 
1804)  Kant  lent  his  influence  to  this  schooL  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  RomanticiBts  was  U/ff  and  they  represented 
ideas  lyrieaify,  as  they  ring  in  the  raptures  or  agonies 
of  the  homan  heart.  They  represented  the  passions 
pietureMfuefyf  as  they  may  bum  in  an  individual  char- 
acter belonging  to  a  certain  age,  race,  stage  of  life,  etc. 
The  decay  of  this  school  was  a  simple  consequence  of 
its  artistic  principle,  life  is  not  the  highest  principle 
of  art;  the  highest  principle  is  truth.  When  this  was 
seen,  the  question  arose.  What  is  truth?  The  Ro- 
manticists attempted  a  double  answer,  but  failed  in 
both.  In  Germany  they  said,  Truth  is  only  a  symbol, 
and  the  highest  sjrmbols  mankind  possess  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  monarchy.  .They 
despised  the  Reformation  on  aesthetic  grounds  as  unro- 
mantic  Hence  followed  political  reaction,  conversion 
to  Romanism,  extravagances,  insanity,  and  suicide.  In 
England  they  said.  There  is  no  truth  outside  of  tbe  in- 
dividual ;  take  away  all  those  abstract  generalities  which 
enslave  the  individuality,  and  the  unbound  Prometheus 
will  show  himself  the  truth.  The  result  was  disgust 
at  life,  despair  at  all.  This  branch  of  the  Romantic 
school  soon  withered.  In  Germany  the  favorite  phi- 
loaopbcr  of  the  Romanticists  was  Scbelling,  and  their 
favorite  divine  Schleiermacher.  The  book  which  most 
fitly  represents  their  school  in  England  is  the  Sartor 
Jle$artug  of  Oulyle.^Gardner,  FaitkM  of  the  Workf,  s.  v. ; 
Johnson,  C^dop.  a.  v. 

RomftBOS,  the  name  of  a  number  of  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  RoMASus  TiiAUMATUBoua,  Said  to  have  lived  at 
Andoch  in  tbe  6th  centurv,  to  have  led  a  very  abstemi- 
ens  Kfe  in  a  cave — ^partaking  of  only  bread,  salt,  and 
water,  and  never  kindling  a  fire — and  to  have  wrought 
many  wonders.    His  day  is  Feb.  9. 

21  An  archbishop  of  Rheims  (680),  a  reputed  relative 
of  pope  Yigilins,  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  monk  and 
to  have  built  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troyes, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Qodowig  I.  His  death  took 
phMe  in  688  or  634.    His  annivenary  is  Feb.  28. 

3.  An  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Jaux,  in  Buignndy, 
who  is  Bud  to  have  been  bom  near  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  and  to  have  been  consecrated  priest  by  Hilary, 
the  bishop  of  Aries.  It  ia  related  that  he  retired  into 
aolitade  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  that  he  introduced 
the  hermit  life  into  France,  bailt  cells  and  convents,  and 
healed  the  sick  through  prayer  and  the  kiss.  He  died 
in  460,  and  his  day  is  also  Feb.  28. 

4.  Albcbt  and  PoMirtAN,  said  to  have  been  mar- 
tyred at  Rome  Their  alleged  remains  were  exhumed 
in  Rome  in  1669  and  placed  in  the  Jesuit  chnrch  at 
Antwerp.    They  are  commemorated  March  14. 

5.  A  monk  in  the  diocese  of  Aoxerre  and  Sens  in 
the  6th  oeotory,  who  was  divinely  instmcted  to  go  from 
devastated  Italy  to  France,  and  then  built  monasteries, 
converted  many  people  to  a  monastic  life,  and  wrought 
mirsclesL  Hb  relics  are  preserved  at  Sens.  His  day 
laMay  22. 

6.  An  arehbiahop  of  Rouen  (622)  said  to  belong  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  of  whom  the  legend  relates 
that  when  a  monster  which  devoured  man  and  beast 
raTaged  the  dty  of  Rouen,  he  provided  a  criminal  who 
waa  awaiting  death  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
commanded  him  to  remove  the  monster.  The  result 
waa  that  the  monster  followed  like  a  tame  animal,  and 
waa  burned.  Romanns  is  said  to  have  died  in  689,  and 
ia  commemorated  on  the  reported  date  of  his  death, 
Oct.  28,  and  also  on  May  80. 

7.  A  martyr,  alleged  to  have  been  baptized  by  St. 
Lnnrent  and  to  have  been  beheaded  under  Decius,  A.D. 
8&6u    Commemorated  Aug.  9. 

8.  A  deacon  of  Gesarea,  martyred  under  Diocletian, 
to  whom  Nov.  18  is  assigned. 

9.  A  reputed  priest  of  Bordeaux  whose  death  is  fixed 
IB  8 18,  of  whom  the  legend  states  that  many  wonders 


were  wrought  through  his  prayers,  particuUriy  that  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  persons.     His  day  ia  Nov.  24. 

See  AuMjuhrL  f/eiligm-Ler^wJith  Calendar  (Cologne 
and  Frankf.  1719),  p.  1928  sq.;  Let  Vift  d.  Saintt,  etc. 
(Par.  1784),  i,  248 ;  ii,  101.— Herzog,  Real-Enc^kl  s.  v. 

RomaxiUfl,  Pope  in  A.D.  897,  reigned  only  four 
months  and  twenty-three  days.  A  single  letter  is  all 
that  history  has  preserved  of  bis  remains,  and  the  only 
remarkable  event  of  his  pontificate  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  indignities  inflicted  by  his  predecessor,  Stephen 
VI,  on  the  lifeless  body  of  Formosus  I  (891-896).  See 
the  article.  Romanus  abrogated  the  unjust  decrees  of 
his  predecessor,  by  which  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  had 
been  declared  void^and  confirmed  the  consecrations  and 
other  pontifical  acts  which  had  been  so  nullified.  See 
Bower,  Livn  of  the  Popet,  v,  71-78;  Baronius,  AnnaUt^ 
A.D.  891-896.— Wetzer  u,  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rombouts,  DiRCK,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  July  1, 1697.  A  pupil  of  Janscn*s, 
he  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  master  fur  Rubens,  and 
opened  a  rival  school.  In  1617  he  went  to  Ital}-,  where 
his  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  he  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  II.  He  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  *  He 
was  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  held  municipal 
ofilces.  He  died  in  1687.  The  Takwff-doKn  from  the 
CrotSf  St,  Francit  Rtceiving  the  Stigmata,  and  Themis 
with  the  Attributes  of  Justice  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  —  Knglisk  Cy^ 
cloptsdia,  s.  v. 

Rome  ('Pw/iif  [in  Greek,  sfmi^A;  but  probably  from 
Romulus,  the  founder],  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble only  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Acts 
xviii,  2,  etc ;  Rom.  i,  7, 16 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  see  also  '*  Baby- 
Ion,"  Rev.  xiv,  8,  etc),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  W^estera 
world,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  pope  and  capital 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  brief  account,  we  adhere  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  found  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 
See  Roman  Empibe. 

I.  Gmeral  Desertion. — ^Rome  lies  on  the  river  Ti- 
ber, a^Miut  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Campagna  (Ftlix  ilia  Campania, 
Pliny,  //if/.  Nat.  iii,  6),  in  kt. 4P  64'  N.,  long.  12^  28'  £. 
The  country  around  the  city,  however,  is  not  altogether 
a  plain,  but  a  sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by 
hills,  while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography,  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which 
Rome  lay  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  comprised  within  a  space  of  about  four  geograph- 
ical square  miles  the  country  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Nuraicius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to 
the  sea,  having  for  its  chief  city  Lauren tum.  The 
**  seven  hills"  (Rev.  xvil,  9)  which  fonped  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  (eastern)  bank. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rises  the  far  higher 
ridge  of  the  Janiculum.  Here  from  very  early  times 
was  a  fortress,  with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to 
the  river.  Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  north  of  the  an- 
cient city,  covering  with  its  principal  portion  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over 
the  low  ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  founded  (B.C.  768)  by  Romulus 
and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Syl- 
via, to  whom,  as  the  originaton  of  the  city,  mythology 
ascribed  a  divine  parentage  At  first  the  city  had  three 
gates,  according  to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take 
in  six  other  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep  valleys 
that  in  early  times  were  in  part  overflowed  with  water, 
while  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  trees.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  years  during  which  Rome  was  ac« 
quiring  to  herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  un- 
derwent great,  numerous,  and  important  changes.    Un- 


der  iu  fint  kings  it  moH  hire 
prewnted  ■  very  difftrent  u- 
pect  from  what  it  did  after  it 
had  be«n  bomOaed  by  Tar- 
quin.  The  deMroclioa  of  Ih« 
city  by  the  G«ul»  (A.O.a  866) 
caused  a  thorough  allcTation 
in  it;  noi  could  the  troubled 
times  which  eiiiued  have  bctn 
favorable  to  ila  being  well  re- 


cUy  au  the  conquest  of  Philip 
of  Mscedon  and  Antiochus  of 
Syria  (A.U.C.  665)  that  thpie 
■rose  ill  Komc  large,  haiidsame 
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10  the  abode  of 
the  conquerors.  As  the  power 
of  Kome  exlended   over  the 

worid,  and  her  chief  citiiena  went  inui  the  colonies  to 
enrich  themielTes,  to  did  the  muterpiecta  of  Grecian 
an  flow  towards  the  capital,  together  with  sonM  of  the 
taste  and  ikill  to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  it  was  who  did  most  lor  embellishing 
the  capital  of  the  world,  though  Ihere  may  be  some  sac- 
riflce  of  truth  in  the  pointed  saying  that  he  found  Rome 
built  of  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Subsequent  emperon 
Iblloired  hit  example,  till  the  place  became  the  greatest 
repomtuiy  of  srchileclural,  pictorial,  and  •oulplaral  skill 
that  the  world  hH  ever  seeu— a  reault  to  which  even 
Nero's  incendiarism  indirectly  conduced,  as  affording 
an  occasion  for  the  city's  being  rebuilt  under  the  higher 
scientific  influence*  of  the  times.  The  liu  occupied  by 
modem  Rome  Is  not  precieely  Che  same  as  that  which 
WM  at  any  period  covered  by  the  ancient  city:  the 
change  of  locality  being  towards  the  north-west,  the 
inly  has  partially  retired  from  the  celebtated  hill). 
About  two  thirds  of  the  area  within  the  wall*  (traced 
by  Aurelian)  are  now  deaolatc,  consisting  of  ruins,  gai^ 
dens,  and  Selds,  with  aotne  chnrchee,  convents,  and 
otha  acatlend  hatalations.  Origindly  the  dly  was 
foor  mile*  in  circumference.  In  the  lime  of  Pliny  the 
wall*  wen  nearly  twenty  miles  in  drcait;  now  they 
are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  around.  Ila  original 
gales,  three  in  number,  hail  inerwued  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Pliny  to  thirty-aeveiL  Uodem  Rome  has 
slxl«en  gates,  sonK  of  which  arc,  however,  built  up. 
Thirty-one  ^reat  loads  centred  in  Rome,  which,  issu- 
ing from  the  Forum,  traversed  Italy,  ran  tbroagh  the 
provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  boundary 
of  the  empire.  As  a  starting-point,  a  gilt  pillar  (Mil- 
liaiiam  Anream)  was  set  np  by  Augustus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Forum.  This  curious  monument,  from  which 
dialances  were  reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1SZ3.  Eight 
prindpal  bridges  led  over  the  Tiber ;  of  these  three  are 
stiU  relics.  The  four  districts  Into  which  Roma  was 
divided  in  early  limes,  Augustas  increased  lo  foorteen. 
Large  open  spaces  were  set  apart  in  the  dty,  called 
Campi,  for  aasembli 
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epithet  "  Martlus"  was  derived  fnm  the  plain  being 
consecrated  to  Mats,  the  gai  of  war.  In  the  later  ages 
it  waswrniunded  by  several  magnificent  structures,  and 
porticos  were  etecied,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citiuns  conld  go  through  their  usual  eietcise*.    It  wi 
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a  places  where  the  people  assembled  for 
the  transaction  of  bnuness.  The  Fora  were  of  two  kinds 
—Jora  imtalia, "  markets ;"  /ont  ciriiia,  "  law-conrl«^° 
etc  Until  the  lime  of  Julias  Cnaar  there  was  bat  one 
nf  the  latter  kind,  termed  by  yny  of  distinction  Fonim 


or  inmply  FaTum.  It  lay  iMtween  the  Cap- 
itoline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it  waj  eight  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with  porticoa,  shop*,  and 
other  edifices,  on  the  erection  of  which  targe  earns  bad 
been  expended,  and  the  appearance  of  which  was  very 
Impoung,  eapeclally  as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  nu- 
merous statues.  In  the  centre  of  the  Fomm  was  the 
plain  called  the  Curtlan  Lake,  where  Curtius  is  said  to 
have  cast  himself  into  s  chasm  or  gulf,  which  ckeed  on 
him,  and  lo  he  saved  his  country.  On  one  side  were 
the  elevated  nata,  or  ntggattu,  a  sort  of  pnlfut  from 
which  magistntea  and  inatori  addresKd  the  peopk — 
usually  called  rtwira,  because  adorned  wi^  the  beaks 
of  ships  which  had  been  Uken  in  a  sea-fight  from  the 
inhabitant*  of  Antium.  Nest  by  was  the  pait  of  the 
F(«nm  called  the  Comilium,  where  were  held  the  aa- 
sembllet  of  the  people  called  Comitis  Cuiiata.  The 
celdirated  temple  bearing  the  name  of  Capitol  (of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  vntiges)  stood  on  the  Capi- 
toUna  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven ;  it  wa*  square  in 
bim,  each  side  extending  abont  two  hundred  feel,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  wsa  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  sEepe. 
It  wa*  one  of  the  oldest,  huKcM,  and  grsndeat  edifices 
in  the  dty.  Founded  by  Tarquinius  Piiicus,  It  was 
several  times  enlarged  and  embelllihed.  Its  gales  were 
orbnus,and  it  wa*  adorned  with  ceetly  gilding*  i  whence 
it  is  lermed  "golden"  and  "glittering,"  aarm.XffMfc 
It  endoaed  three  sliuctuies,  the  Temple  of  Japilei  Gap- 
iColinus  in  the  centre,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  on  the 
right,ind  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the  lelt  The  Capital 
also  comprehended  some  minor  temples  or  chapels,  and 
the  Casa  RoranU,  or  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with 
straw.  Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  the  asylum. 
We  also  mention  the  Basllicie^  since  some  vt  them  were 
■  fterwsrds  lumed  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  wonhip, 
They  were  originally  building*  of  great  eplendor,  being 
appropriated  to  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  lo  judicial 
purposes.  Here  oounielloia  received  their  dients.  ami 
bankers  transacted  their  business.  The  earliest  church- 
es, bearing  the  name  of  Basilioe,  were  erected  under 
Constantine.  He  gave  his  own  pslace  on  the  CaeUan 
Hill  a*  a  site  fiir  a  Christian  temple.  Next  in  anliq> 
uity  was  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Vatican  Hill, 
buUt  A.D.a24,on  tiie  Rle  and  wilb  the  ruin*  of  lempka 
consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Mars.  ]t  stood  about  twelve 
centuries,  at  the  end  of  wbieh  it  was  sapeiscded  by  tb* 
modem  cbarch  bearing  the  same  iwme.  The  Ciid 
were  buildings  oblong  in  shape,  used  for  public  games, 
races,  and  beast-fights.  The  Theaira  were  edifices  de- 
signed for  dramatic  exhibitioD):  the  Amphitheatta 
(double  theatres,  Iniildlngs  in  an  oi'al  foiin)  served  for 
gladiatorial  shows  and  the  fighting  of  wild  animala. 
That  which  vae  erected  by  the  emperor  Titos,  and  of 
wbkti  tbtit  iUU  cuirt*  a  splendid  rain,  wia  called  tba 


BnmclVomllMniiduiHUl;  tba  Plua  det  Popolutn 


Ccdwani,  from  ■  eoloiBl  itatat  of  Veto  that  Moed  neu 
it.  With  an  exoM  of  loxtny,  perfumsd  liquids  w»ic 
eonreTCd  ia  Kent  tnbc*  inmiid  thcM  imownM  itnict- 
tuo,  mad  diffiBCd  orer  tin  ipeclattHa,  mDMima  from 
Ibe  Matua  irbich  adociKd  the  interior.  In  the  arena 
whicti  formed  the  centre  of  the  aBiphithntnt,  the  early 
Chiiauana  oftea  endumi  martjniDni  bj  being  cipOKd 


Sob  Smiib,  Diet  of  Cloa.Geeff.  I.  r.;  Ftititr,  Ardiif- 
etasf  of  Kent  (Land.  IBTT,  6  tdK  Bn>) ;  Wood,  Guide 
to  Same  (Loud.  ISib);  Cokealy,  Uap  of  Ami.  R>mt 
(Lond.1B62). 

IL  Jwientm  M  ACHW.— The  eonneetion  of  the  Ro- 
mana  with  Palntinc  caused  Jews  to  aettle  at  Rome  in 
cDDnderable  numben.  The  Jewish  iiing  Aristabulin 
and  bia  Mm  fonnedpart  of  Vompej's  triumph,  and  maiiT 
Jewiili  captirea  and  ernifrains  were  broogbt  lo  Home 
at  that  time.  A  special  diitriet  wit  assigned  to  them 
(Joaephiu,  A  nt.  xiv,  10.  8),  not  on  the  site  of  the  mod- 
em "  (Jhetto,"  between  the  Capitol  and  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber  (l^iila,  Lfy.  ad  Caium,  p. 
568,  ed.  Man[:fT).  From  Philo  also  it  sppeani  that  the 
Jews  in  Bomewere  alloweil  the  free  use  of  iheir  nation- 
al wonhip,  and  fcenerallr  the  obaervance  of  their  ances- 
tral cuMoma.  With  ■  xeal  for  which  the  nation  had 
been  tooM  line  disling^uished,  thejr  applied  Ihemsdves 
with  •Docttt  to  ptoaelyciiing  (Dion  Caaa.  xxxTi),  17). 
Many  ofthfse  Jews  were  madefreedmen  {  Philo,  loc.Bf.), 
Julias  Ooai  showed  them  some  kindness  (Josephus, 
.,1iif.xiT,10,8;  Soeton.  CMor,  M).  They  were  favor- 
ed  «]»  by  AagoBtni.  and  by  Tiberiai  during  the  lat- 
ter ^rt  of  hii  reign  (Fhiln.fer.n/.)-  On  one  or<:a«nn,in 
tJie  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Jews  were  banished 
rnm  the  city  by  the  emperor  for  the  misconduct  of 
■ome  members  of  their  body,  not  fewer  Ihan  four  ttiDu- 
nnd  enlist«d  in  the  Roman  army  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia  (^aeton.  TiA.  SO;  JosephDe,Hnf.XTiii, 
8,4).  Claudiiu  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Borne"  (Acts  iTiii,  S),on  aceonnlof  tumulta  connected, 
pnaaibly,  with  the  preaching  of  Christisnily  at  Home 
(Sneton.  Claud.  !6. "  Judnos  impulsore  Chresto  sssidue 
tmnultaanles  Roma  eipulit*^.  This  banishment  can- 
not h«T<  been  of  long  daralion,for  we  find  Jews  resid- 
ing at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable  numliers  at  ihe 
lime  of  Fanl's  visit  (Acta  xxviii,  17).  The  Roman  bi- 
ofpapber  does  not  give  Ihe  date  of  the  expulsion  by 
CIsudiiiB,  bat  OmaiDi  (vii,  6)  mentions  the  ninth  year 
el  that  emperor'i  lei^  (A.D.  60).  The  precise  occa- 
iaiai  of  tUi  eitpoWoa  history  does  not  alKird  us  the 
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means  of  deterrDinlnf;.  The  cause  here  assigned  foi 
their  exptiUion  ia  that  they  raised  disturbances,  an  al- 
legation which  It  first  view  does  not  seem  lo  point  to 
a  retigiouB,  still  less  to  a  Christian,  influence.  Vet  we 
must  remember  that  the  woidi  bear  the  coloring  of  Ihe 
mind  of  a  heathen  historian,  who  might  eaiily  be  led 
to  regard  activity  for  the  diffiisiDn  of  Christian  Irntb, 
and  Ihe  debates  to  which  that  activity  necessarily  led. 
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Epicurean  view  of  life  could  acireely  avoid  describing 
religious  agitations  by  terms  ordinarily  appinpriated  to 
martial  pursuits.  It  muat  equally  be  bimie  in  mind 
that  the  diffosion  of  Ihe  Gospel  in  Rome^tben  tbe 
very  centre  and  citadel  of  idolatry— was  no  holiday 
task,  but  would  call  forth  on  Ihe  part  of  tbe  disdplea 
all  the  fleiy  energy  of  Ihe  Jewish  chatacter,  and  on  Ibe 
part  of  (he  pagans  all  the  vehemence  of  paieioii  which 
enaoea  from  pride,  armganee.  and  hatred.  Had  Iha  or- 
dinary name  of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Buetoniua, 
we  should,  for  ourselves,  have  found  little  difXculty  in 
undenlanding  the  words  aa  intended  to  be  applied  to 
Jewish  Chrialisns.  But  the  bi<^TBpber  uses  Ihe  word 
Chrrtlei.  'Vbt  ut  ia  a  mere  Latin  lerminsiion;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  tbe  root  of  tbe  word— Chreal 
for  Chriat?  Yet  the  change  is  in  only  one  vowel,  and 
Chrest  might  easily  be  naed  fur  Christ  by  a  pagan  writ- 
er. A  slight  difference  in  Ihe  pronunciation  of  Ihe 
word  as  vocalized  by  a  Romsn  and  a  Jew  would  easi- 
ly cause  the  error.  We  know  that  the  Romans  often 
did  make  the  mispronunciation,  calling  Christ  "Chrest" 
(TertulL  ApoL  c  3;  LaclanL  Intt.  iv,  17;  Joat.  Mart. 
ApoL  c. !).  The  point  is  impoitanl.  and  we  Iherefbre 
gii'e  a  few  details,  Ihe  rather  that  Lardner  has,  under 
Claudius  (i,!69),left  the  qnestion  nndetermintd.  Now, 
in  Tacitus  (Aiaiai.  iv,  44)  Jesus  is  unqoealiotiably  call- 
ed Chrest  in  a  paasage  where  his  foIlDweis  are  termed 
Christians.  Lucian,  loo,  in  hia  PkUopalrit.  so  desig- 
nates oor  Lord,  pla}-ing  on  the  word  Cimtm  (JCpij- 
ffnic),  which,  in  Greek,  ngnifles  "good."  Theae  are  hit 
words :  "  since  a  Chiest  [a  good  man  ]  is  found  among 
the  Gentiles  also."    TenullJan  (ut  tup.)  treats  ihe  dif- 

tiinui  being  wrongly  pronounced  Chrriliimlii.  The 
miatake  may  have  been  the  more  readily  inlrodueed 
from  Ihe  fact  tha^  while  Christ  was  a  foreign  word, 
Chiert  was  customary.  Lips  Ihst  bad  been  used  to 
Chrest  would,  therefore,  rather  continno  tbe  sound  than 
The  term  Chrest  occur*  on 
I,  Svlliiae^  ^--  ■•  B361,  and  epi- 
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gramft  in  which  the  name  appeara  .may  be  found  in 
Martial  (vii,  65 ;  ix,  28).  In  the  same  author  (xi,  91) 
a  diminutive  from  the  word,  namely,  ChrettiliuSf  may  be 
found.  The  word  asBumed,  also,  a  feminine  form,  ChrtS" 
tOf  as  found  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Comp.  also  Mar- 
tial (vii,  55).  There  can  therefore  be  little  risk  in 
asserting  that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus 
Christ  by  Chrestus;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion,  though  peculiar,  are  not  irreconcilable  with  a 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  Christians.  The 
terms  which  Suetonius  employs  are  accounted  for, 
though  they  may  not  be  altogether  Justified,  by  those 
passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  which  the  col- 
lision between  the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
and  those  who  adhered  to  the  national  faith  is  found 
to  have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (KuinQl,  Acts 
xviii,  2;  Rorssl,  De  Christoper  Errorem  in  Chrut,  Comnu 
[Gconing.  1717]).  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in  men- 
tioning the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to  have  used 
the  official  term  employed  in  the  decree.  The  Jews  were 
known  to  the  Boman  magistrate;  and  Christians, as  t>e- 
ing  at  first  Jewish  converts,  would  be  confounded  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Jews.  But  that  the  Christians 
as  well  as  the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banished  by 
Claudius  appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  probable 
from  the  other  authorities  of  which'  mention  has  been 
made.    See  Cubestus;  Kome,  Jews  in. 

III.  Ckristiamty  cU  Rome, — Nothing  is  known  of  the 
first  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Kome.  Roman 
Catholics  assign  the  honor  to  Peter,  and  on  this  ground 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy. 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  (Ellendorf,  fit  Petrus  in  Ham  uad  Bisehof  der 
rdmischm  Kirche  gewesenf  [Darmstadt,  1843]).  See 
Peteb.  Christianity  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  not  long  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  '^strangers 
of  Rome"  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii,  10). 
It  is  clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i,  8, 13, 15;  xv,  20). 
The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at  Rome  are  given 
in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  difficult  question  whether  the  Roman 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  157;  Alford,  Av- 
leff, !  and  especially  FtoL  Jowett,  Epittk*  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  RomanM,  GcJatiantj  and  ThestalomanM,  ii,  7-26.  The 
view  there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  Church, 
but  with  many  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  such  passages  as  i,  5, 18 ;  xi,  18,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle.    See  Romass,  Epistle  to. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  "  Cassar"  to  whom  Paul  appealed, 
and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered  martyrdom  (Eusebius, 
I£.  E.  ii,  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a  large 
and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  l)y  an  outer 
wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old  Servian  wall  (Di- 
onys.  Hal.  Ant,  Horn,  iv,  18;  ap.  Men  vale,  Rom,  l/isL 
iv,  497) ;  but  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly 
dcHfined.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  "An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul^  ii,  371 ;  Merivale, 
Rom,  Emp,  iv,  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  impos- 
ing, would  present,  when  covered  with  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused  appearance  like 
the  hills  of  modem  London,  to  which  they  have  some- 
times been  compared.  The  visit  of  Paul  lies  between 
two  famous  epochs  in  the  hbtory  of  the  city,  viz.  its 
restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero 
(Cony  beare  and  Howson,  i,  18).  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  the  Forum  and  Campos  Martius,  must  now 


have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance;  bnt  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet  built. 
The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  Hanked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  (insula)  of  enor- 
mous height.  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
their  height  to  seventy  feet  (Strabo,  v,  285).  Paul*8 
first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  con- 
flagration, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
which  followed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils 
continued  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iii,  71 ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  iii,  193, 
269).  One  half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  pauper  citisens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
miserable  system  of  {Hiblic  gratuities.  There  appeara 
to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  pop- 
ulation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writera  of  the  time.  (See 
for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  Paul  would  find  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained  at  Rome  for  "  two 
whole  years,"  *^  dwelling  in  hU  own  hired  house  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him"  (Acts  xxviii,  16,  80),  to  whom 
apparently,  according  to  Roman  custom  (Seneca,  Ep,y; 
Acts  xii,  6,  quoted  by  Brotier,  Ad  Tac  Ann,  iii,  22),  he 
was  bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii,  20;  Eph.  vi,  20; 
Phil,  i,  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to  him, 
no  man  forbidding  him  (Acta  xxviii,  30,  81).  It  is 
generally  believed  that  on  his  *' appeal  to  Cesar"  he 
was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  freedom, 
.was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome  (for  proofs,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul,  ch.  xxvii, 
and  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  vol.  iii,  ch.  vii).  Five  of  his  epis- 
tles, viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
that  to  Philemon,  and  the  Second  Eputle  to  Timothy, 
were,  in  all  probability,  written  from  Rome,  the  latter 
shortly  before  his  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6),  the  othen  during 
his  fint  imprisonment.  See  also  Hkbbews,  Epistuc 
TO  THE.  It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Paul  ar&— (1)  The  Appian  Way, 
by  which  he  approacheil  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  15).  See 
Appii  Forum.  (2)  **The  palace,"  or  "Caesar's  court** 
(rd  trpatnapioVf  PbiL  i,  18).  This  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Pnetorian  guards  which  Tiberius 
established  outside  the  walls  on  the  north-east  of  the 
city  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv,  2;  Suetonius,  Tib.  87),  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine  (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  423).  There  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  word  "  pnetorium'*  was  ever 
used  to  designate  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  ia 
used  for  the  ofiicial  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (John 
xviii,  28 ;  Acts  xxiii,  85).  The  mention  of  "  Caesar's 
household"  (Phil,  iv,  22)  confirms  the  notion  that  Paul's 
residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
emperor  s  house  on  the  Palatine. 

3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less 
probability.  We  may  mention  especially — (1)  The 
Mamertiiie  prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus  Marcius 
near  the  Foram  (Li v.  i,  33),  described  by  Sallnst  {Cat, 
55).  It  still  exists  beneath  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe 
dei  Falegnami.  Here  it  is  said  that  Peter  and  Paul 
were  fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  Tliis  ia  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  New  TesU,  unless 
Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v,  13  be  a  mystical  name  for  Rome,  yet 
early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap.  Euseb.  ii,  25)  and  the 
universal  belief  of  the  early  Church  seem  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom 
there.    The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 


Mamerunc  priaoii  Menu  InoMimstent  with  S  Tim.,  eipe- 
ciallvir,!).  (!)  The  chapel  on  tbeOMiaD  Road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apoKles  are  uid  to  hare 
aepanled  on  their  way  lo  nurtirrdani.  (8)  The  sup- 
p«ed  acene  oT  Faul'a  raartjnkMD,  ria.  the  Church  of 
San  Pa<dD  alle  tre  PonUncan  the  Onian  Road.  (See 
the  notice  oftbeOelian  Road  m  Caiiu,  ap.  Giueb. /f.  £. 
ii.So.)  To  then  may  be  added,  (4)  The  (uppooed  •cent 
of  Peter's  inaityrdoni,  vit  the  Chnrch  of  San  Pieln) 
in  Hontorio,  on  the  JaiiicalDia  (5)  The  chapel  "  l>a- 
mine  qoo  Vidis,"  od  the  Appian  Boad,  the  •cene  of  the 
beantirat  l^tnd  of  out  Ij>rd'>  appearance  la  Peter  u  he 
wai  eacapiog  from  martyrdom  (AmbroM,  Kp,  38).  (S) 
The  placet  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  apoitlea,  alier 
faaviD);  been  deposited  firtt  in  the  Catacombs  (cDifitir^- 
pm)  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  26),  sie  supposed  to  hare  been 
finally  buried— that  of  Paul  by  the  Ostlan  Kowl,  that  of 
Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the  fatnons  basilica  which 
bean  his  name  (sec  C■iu^  ap.  Euseb.  //.  f.  ii,  !&).  All 
these  and  msnr  other  tradiliotis  will  be  found  in  the 
.;4iHwiof  Baroniu^  under  the  last  year  of  Nero,  "Val- 
oelese  as  nisy  be  the  histnrioil  testimony  of  each  of 
these  traditions  rine'v,  yet  colleetirely  they  are  of  some 
importance  at  expreming  the  consciousness  of  the  8d 
■nd  4th  centuries  that  there  had  been  an  early  contest, 
or  at  least  contrast,  between  the  two  apostles,  which  in 
the  end  was  completely  reconciled;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  gires  a  real  interest  to  the  outward  Ibmis  in 
which  it  is  bront^t  before  oi — more  or  iess,  indeed,  in 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  itself" 
(Stanley,  Stmumi  and  Enagi,  p.  IDI). 

4.  We  most  arid,  as  rites  unqnestionably  connected 
«Fiih  the  Koman  Chiiatiani  of  the  apostolic  age  —  (1) 
The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the 
■pot  where  St  Peter's  now  sUnds.  Here  (nirislians, 
wrapped  in  the  akini  of  beasts,  were  lom  to  pieces  by 
dogs,  or,  ckilhed  in  inflammable  robes,  were  burned  to 
•erve  a«  torchta  during  the  midnight  games.  Others 
were  Qucifled  (Tscitus,  ,4iin.  jtv,  44).  (2)  The  CaU- 
oombs.  These  subterranean  galierie^  commonly  from 
eight  lo  ten  ftet  in  height,  and  ftnm  four  to  nx  in 
width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were 
nnquestionably  used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship,  and 
of  burial  by  the  early  Christians.  It  is  impuwuble  here 
to  enter  opoD  the  difficult  {jnestion  of  their  origin,  snd 
their  possible  connection  with  the  deep  sand-pits  snd 
snbtpiTan'rm  Tvrrrlii  at  H'imr-  mmtimml  br  clanieal 
wn<.,-.  -.  ■■  li  .  -IT..  ..i-,i,,.  „i-„,l..,  „f  isiliius  (Cice- 
ro, /Vo  '.i'./f-../.  Ui,  nnii  iliv  wvK r  Ihg  concealment 

offered  tu  Ktro  before  his  death  |SuFlonius,  A'rro,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Cuiscombs  than  any 
previously  gii-en  maybe  found  iu  C.  B,  de  Rotoi'i  Aona 
£onfHanarilru[unu(ISe4sq.).  Si.mcvny  interesting 
notices  of  this  w(icli,ai;itd<scri pi  10119  ijf  I  he  Roman  Cata- 
combs, are  gireo  in  Burgnn's  LrJi'nfrixn  Romt,  p.  120- 
Sao.  >*De  Rani  linds  his  csrliv^t  tIsChI  inscription 
A.D.  71.  From  that  dale  to  A.n.  3"a  there  are  not 
kDOrwn  to  exist  so  msny  as  thirty  ChriHtiiui  inscriptions 
bearing  dates.  Of  undated  inscnpli.jns,  however,  about 
wen  are  referable  to  the  period  anici^dent  to  the  em- 
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The  lately  exhumed  fonndations  of  the  Church  of  St 
(Element  are  confidently  claimed  as  relies  of  the  sam* 
age  (HuUooly,  Clenmt't  Baiitica  u  Rome  [Home,  1878, 
"     ] ).     See  Clxhekt, 

jnuB  (who  is  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21)  and  Gem- 
(PbiL  iv,  3)  are  auppoaed  to  have  succeeded  Peter 
at  bishops  of  Borne.     See  Linus. 

IV.  MgMieat  rtIiet.~-Kome,  ai  being  their  tyrannical 
mistress,  waa  an  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
who  therefore  denominated  her  by  the  name  ofBabslon 
—the  state  in  whose  dominions  they  bad  endured  a 
long  and  heavy  servitude  (SchUttgen,  llor.  Htb.i,  1126; 
Kisenmenget,  Enldteil.  Jadnth.  i,  ISOO),  Accordingly 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  it  set  forth  in  the 
ApocslypsB  (xiv,  8;  xvi,  19;  xvii,  G;  xviii,  2)  as  the 
centre  and  representative  of  heathenism;  while  Jerusa- 
lem appears  as  the  symbol  of  Judaism.  In  xvii,  9  al- 
lusion is  clearly  made  to  the  Septicollis,  the  teven-hiUed 
city— "teveti  mountaint  on  which  the  woman  titlelb.' 
The  description  of  this  woman,  in  whom  the  profligacy 
of  Rome  isvividlypertoniBed,  maybe  seen  in  Rev.  xviL 
In  ch.  xiii  Rome  is  pictured  as  a  huge,  unnatural  beast 
whose  name  or  number  "  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
hia  number  ia  if?',"  666.  not  improbably  Lalinai,  Jia- 
Tiivot,  Ldtin,  Koman.  This  beast  has  been  most  vari- 
ously interpreted.  The  several  theories  serve  tcarcely 
more  than  to  display  the  ingenuity  or  the  bigotry  of 
their  originators,  and  to  destroy  esch  other.  Mllnter 
(Dt  OtaiUo  Utbii  Soma  Xomim  [Hafb.  1811])  Ihinka 
there  ia  a  reference  to  the  tecret  name  of  Rome,  Ibe  dis- 
clusore  of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  destructive 
to  the  state  (Plinr,  IliH.  Kal.  iu,  9 ;  Mocrobius,  5<ir.  ill, 
6;  Plutarch,  Quail.  Rom.  c  61;  Serviua,  Ad  jEn.  ii, 
298).  Pliny's  words  occur  in  lbs  midst  of  a  long  and 
picturesque  account  of  Italy.  Coming  in  the  course  of 
it  to  speak  of  Rome,  he  ears,  "  the  nttering  of  whoae 
other  name  is  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  been 
apohen  by  Valerius  Soranus,  who  immediately  oulfered 
the  penalty,  it  was  blotted  out  with  a  faith  no  leas  ex- 
cellent than  beneficial."  He  then  proceeds  to  i^eah  of 
the  rites  observed  on  the  first  of  January,  in  connection 
with  this  belief,  in  honor  of  Diva  Angerons,  whose  im- 
age appeared  with  her  mouth  bound  snd  sealed  up. 
iHiis  mystic  name  tradition  reporta  to  have  been  Fa- 

One  of  the  moet  recent  views  of  the  name  of  the 
besst,  finm  the  pen  of  a  Christian  writer,  we  find  in 
Uffponoio,  or  Thoughit  on  a  Spiritual  Undrratapdin^ 
oflheAporalypit  (Lond,lS44).  "  The  number  in  ttues- 
tion  (B6G)  is  expressed  in  Ctceh  by  three  letters  of  th* 
alphabet:  x-  ''"  hundred;  E,  six'tyi  ■:,  ai*.  Let  us 
suppose  these  letters  lo  be  the  initi^  of  ceruin  namei, 
as  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  in  their  insctiptioo* 
lo  indicsle  names  of  distinguished  characters  by  initial 
letters,  and  sometimes  by  an  additional  letter,  at  C 
Cains,  Cn.  Cneua.  The  Greek  letter  x  (ch)  is  the  initial 
of  Xpiordi  (Christ);  Ihe  letter  J  is  the  initial  of  (vXav 
(wood  or  tree) ;  sometimea  Hguralively  put  In  the  New 
Test  for  the  cross.  The  last  letter,  t,  is  equivalent  to 
a  and  r,  but  whether  an  s  or  an  t,  it  la  the  initial  of 
the  word  SaUnas,  SaUn,  or  the  adversary.  Taking  the 
flrtt  two  names  in  the  genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nom- 
inative, we  have  the  following  appellation,  name,  or  ti- 
tle; XpiBToS  IvkoB  aaravat,  'the  adversary  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,'  s  character  corresponding  with  that  of 
certain  enemies  of  the  truth  described  by  Paul  (FhiL 
iii,  19)."    See  Nvmbbr  of  thb  Beakt. 
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p.  14H).    See  Catacombb. 


ROME,  Bishop  or.    See  Pope. 

KOUE,  CouMciM  or.    The  most 
In  813,  against  the  Ispsi,  and  on  dii 
by  pope  Julius  I  and  the  Eastern  b 
Athsnasius;  a  In  852,by  Liberi^l^  f< 
4.  In  868,  against  the  emperor  Conalans  and  the  here- 
tica;  G.  In  S64,  at  which  were  present  depnties  from  the 
Council  of  Lampsacut;  6.  In  366,atwbich  Ihe  Uacedo- 
niana  adopted  the  Micene  Creed;  i 


mportsnt  are:  1. 

ipline;  2.  In  841, 

bops,  in  favor  of 

le  same  object; 


r.  In  367,  to  "•""'"■ 
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into  the  chaige  of  ailulteiy  preferred  agauiBt  the  pope 
Damasus ;  &  Id  369,  by  Dainasus,  at  which  Ursmus  and 
Valera  were  condemned ;  9.  lu  372,  at  which  Auxen- 
tias,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  excommonicated ;  10.  In  374, 
by  Damasus,  condemning  Apollinaris;  11.  In  875,  con- 
demning Lucius,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  1 2.  In  376,  against 
the  ApolUnarists  and  others;  18.  In  380,  fourth  of  Dam- 
asus, against  the  Sabellians,  Arians,  etc. ;  14.  In  400, 
against  the  Donatists;  15.  In  430,  against  Nestorius; 
16.  In  444,  against  the  Manichees;  17.  In  774,  giving 
Charlemagne  power  to  elect  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
to  invest  all  bishops;  18.  In  963,  deposing  pope  John 
XII  and  appointing  Leo  VIII;  19.  In  964,  deposing 
Leo  VIII;  20.  In  964,  restoring  Leo  VIII  and  deposing 
Benedict  V,  etc.— Smith,  TaUet  of  Church  Hist, ;  Lan- 
don,  Manual  of  Councils,    See  Lateral  ;  Vatican. 

ROME,  Jews  in.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
is  very  obscure.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  reading 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  as  it  is  found  in  two  epitomists — 
Julius  Paris  and  JanuariusNepotianus — the  Jcm's  were  al- 
ready in  Rome  in  139  B.C.  The  old  reading  was, "  Idem 
(C.  Cornelius  Hispalla,  pnetor  peregrinus)  qui  Sabazii 
Jovis  cultu  simulato  mores  Romanes  inticere  conati  sunt, 
domos  suas  repetere  coegit,"    The  epitomists  read : 

Paris.  ytpotianus. 

**IdemJtu/<sos  qui  Sabazii  "Jodcos  quoque  qnt  Ro- 
JovlscnltuRomauushiflcere  mnnis  tradere  pacra  snn  co- 
mores  conati  annU  repetere  nntisuntfideniHlspalasurbe 
domos  suas  coegit.'*  exterminavit  arasqne  prira- 

tas  a  pnblicls  locis  abjecit." 

If  this  reading  be  genuine,  we  find  the  Jews  not  merely 
settled  in  Rome,  but  a  dangerous  and  proselyting  peo- 
ple, three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
both  Paris  and  Nepotiantis  are  postrChristian  writers, 
the  question  comes  up, "  What  have  the  Jews  to  do  with 
Jupiter  Sabazius — a  Phrygian  god?"  Without  argu- 
ing the  question  at  any  length,  we  may  unhesitating- 
ly say  that  the  whole  is  a  flagrant  anachronism,  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  Valerius  after  the  time  when 
the  Jews,  either  of  themselves  or  as  connected  with  the 
Christians,  had  become  much  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral ear.  Friedlilnder,  in  his  Darstellungm  aus  der  Sit' 
iengeschichU  Boms,  iii,  510,  adopts  the  reading  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  as  a  source ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  was  under  Pompey, 
when  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  cap- 
itaL  These  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  the  markets, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  Pbilo,  were  soon  emancipateil  by 
their  tolerant  masters,  who  were  unwilling  to  do  violence 
to  their  religious  feelings.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent  commercial  Jews 
already  in  Rome,  **  who,  with  their  usual  national  spirit, 
purchased,  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  their  unhappy 
countrymen,  and  enabled  them  to  settle  in  freedom  in 
the  great  metropolb?"  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  delivered  his  memorable  oration  to  vindi- 
cate Flaccus  their  influence  was  already  felt ;  for  being 
afraid  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  Cicero  saw  in  the 
audience,  be  delivered  bis  speech  in  a  low  voice  (Cicero, 
Pro  FUtcco,  28).  Under  Julius  Ciesar  they  enjoyed  great 
liberties ;  for,  as  Suetonius  teUs  us,  they  were  among  the 
mourners — the  most  sincere  mouniers— at  the  obsequies 
of  CoBsar;  they  waited  for  many  nights  around  his  en- 
tombment C'  prsecipue  Judsi  qui  noctlbus  continuis  bus- 
turn  frequeutarunt"  [Jul  c.  84]).  At  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  number  of  Jews  residing  at  Rome  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand.  Tacitus  gives  their 
number  at  4000,  and  Josephus  states  that  8000  were 
present  when  Archelaus  appeared  before  Augustus  {Ant. 
xvii,  11, 1 ;  WoTf  ii,  6, 1).  They  formed  the  chief  popu- 
lation of  the  trans-Tiberine  region :  n)v  vipav  tov  Ti- 
/Scpfoic  irora/iov  fteydXiyi/  r^(  'Pitf/if|(  iTroroitriVf  fjv 
oifK  ^yvoct  Karixouiviiv  Koi  otKovftivtiv  irpdc  lovSai^ 
wv*  'PetffiaToi  Sk  i^oav  oi  irXeiov^  aircXcv^epoA^evrcc. 
AlxfiaXiaroi  yap  dx^img  €i'c  'IraXiay,  virb  rwv  cnj- 
oaiUviav  iXtv^ifm^oav,  ohlkv  rCtv  icarptutv  wapaxa* 


p6^at  ptao^ivTi^,  Such  is  the  report  Philo  gives  in 
LeffoL  ad  Ccuum,  §  23  (Mang.  ii,  568).  Augustus  was 
at  first  an  enemy  to  all  foreign  religions,  and  even 
praised  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  for  not  having  sacri- 
ficed in  Jerusalem  (Sueton.  A  uffustus,  93).  But  as  he 
advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  superstitions,  and  final- 
ly ordered  that  sacrifices  for  his  welfare  should  be  offer- 
ed in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  kindly  feelings  of  Au- 
gustus towards  the  Jews  were  no  doubt  increased  by  hia 
private  friendship  for  Herod,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  special  favors  shown  to  the  Jews  by  Au- 
gustus; for  the  less  wealthy  Jews  not  only  shared  in 
the  general  largess  of  com  which  was  distributed  among 
the  poorer  inhabit«nts  of  the  city,  but,  by  a  special  fa- 
vor of  the  monarch,  their  portion  was  reser\*ed  for  the 
following  day  if  the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath. 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Jews  occurred  un- 
der the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  sent  4000  Jewish  youth 
against  the  robbers  of  Sardinia,  purposely  exposing 
them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate  (^  si  ob  gravita- 
tem  codi  interirent,  vile  damnum,'*  as  Tacitus  writes),  and 
who  banished  all  the  others  from  Rome  (Tacit.  A  nnaL 
ii,  85 ;  Sueton.  Tiberius,  86).  The  ground  of  this  decree 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  emperor's  desire  t-o  suppress 
all  foreign  superstitions,  more  especially  the  Jewish, 
which  numbered  many  proselytes.  Josephus  explains 
that  a  certain  Jewish  impostor  who  acted  as  a  rabbi  in 
Rome  had,  in  concert  with  three  other  Jews,  succeeded 
in  proselytizing  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  On  pre- 
tence of  collecting  for  the  Temple,  they  received  from 
her  large  sums,  which  they  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Sejanus,  who  at 
that  time  was  high  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  useil 
the  opportunity  for  inciting  his  master  to  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  to  be  oppressed  by 
Caligula.  Claudius  (AD.  41^5)  again  banished  them 
from  Rome,  probably  on  account  of  the  disputations  and 
tumults  excited  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  ("Judaaos  impulsore  Chresto  assiduc  tu- 
moltuantes  Roma  expulit"  [  Sueton.  Claudius,  25  ]  ).  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  oppression  and  persecution  seemed 
not  to  be  the  slightest  check  on  their  increase,  and  it  is 
true  what  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  that  the  Jews  were  a 
ytvoc,  KoXovff^tv  fiiv  noWwcic,  ait^ri^iv  it  ijri  ttXcc- 
<rrov  (xxxvii,  17).  They  had  a  sort  of  council,  or  bonne 
of  judgment,  which  decided  all  matters  of  dispute.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or  law-court  at- 
tached to  it,  Paul  expected  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  "The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were, 
doubtless,  much  increased;  but  their  respectability  as 
well  as  their  popularity  was  much  diminished  by  the  im- 
mense influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as  of  the  most 
unruly  of  the  race^  who  were  swept  into  captivity  by 
thousands  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.*'  The  change  ap- 
pears to  be  very  marked.  Rome  tolerated,  indeed,  all 
religions;  but  the  exclusiveness  and  the  isolation  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome  raised  against  them  popular  preju- 
dice. The  language  of  the  incidental  notices  which 
occur  about  the  Jews  in  the  Latin  authors,  after  thia 
period,  seems  more  and  more  contemptuous,  and  implies 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury — 
the  outcasts  of  societ}'.  Juvenal  bitterly  complains 
that  the  beautiful  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria  was  let 
out  to  mendicant  hordes  of  Jews,  who  pitched  their 
camps,  like  gypsies,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  wallet  and 
a  bundle  of  bay  for  their  pillow  as  their  only  furniture : 

*'Nnnc  eacri  fontls  nemos  et  delabra  locantnr 
JudAis,  quorum  cophiuus  foBuumqne  stipellez" 

(Sat,  ii!,  IS). 

And  Martial  alludes  to  their  filth,  and,  what  is  curious 
enough,  describes  them  as  peddlers,  venders  of  matches, 
which  they  trafiicked  for  broken  glass  (i,  42;  xii,  46). 
Be  it  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  had  once  a 
flourishing  and  influential  congregation  at  Rome,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Jewish  inscriptions  and  tombstones  which 
of  late  have  been  brought  to  light. 


ROME 


lis 


ROMEYN 


Sucb  was  the  checkered  histoiy  of  the  dispersed  of  Is- 
rael daring  the  period  which  ends  with  the  dettroction  of 
Jerusalem.  Their  wanderings  and  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  events  which  befell  them  in 
the  Roman  empire  and  eke  where,  are  fully  treated  in 
the  articles  Jew  and  Romk. 

See  SchUrer,  Lekrbuck  der  nevtesfamentlicken  Zeitgt- 
sckkkte,  p.  624  sq. ;  Hausrath,  Neuiestamentlicke  Zeitge- 
scktckte,  iii,  71-81 ;  Edersheiro,  Butory  of  the  Jewish 
Xaiion,  p.  ^  sq. ;  Milmao,  Uittory  of  the  Jewa^  i,  458  sq. ; 
Gri&tz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  iii,  141, 142, 211, 212, 251 ;  Kraus, 
Roma  Sotteranea :  Die  romuchen  Katahomben  (1878),  p. 
61  sq^  489  sq. ;  S.  Garrucci,  CimiUro  deyli  A  ntirhi  Ebrn 
Scoperto  recentemenle  in  Viffna  Randanini  (Roma,  1862) ; 
Corpus  Insert  Grae.  voL  iv,  Nos.  990 1-9926.     (K  P.) 

Rome,  Benjamin  (brn-Jkhuda)  op,  a  learned  Jew, 
flourished  in  the  14tb  century,  and  is  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  KtHffSf  Chronicles,  and  Proverbs.  They 
are  still  in  MS.,  but  *' represent  the  sound  and  single 
exegeRis  of  the  Spanish  school,  abounding  with  quota- 
tions from  Jonah  Ibn-Jaunah,  Ibn-Gikatilla,  Ibn-Ua- 
1am,  Ibn-Ezra,  Joseph  Kimchi,  and  David  Kimchi,  and 
are  of  considntible  interest  for  the  history  of  exegesis." 
See  De  Rossi,  Dtzionario  Storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  63 
(Germ,  trand.);  Ginsburg,/>ri^a*«  Massoreth  ha-Afas- 
Morethj  p.  81,  note  9 1 ;  Wolf,  BUfiiotheca  Bebr,  iii,  1 52,  No. 
393 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Bebr,  in  Bibl,  Bod- 
ieiamt,  p.  790, 1840, 2769 ;  the  same  in  the  Jeteish  Liter- 
titure  (Lond.  1857),  p.  146,  876;  and  Biblioffraphisckes 
Handbuch,  p.  21.  No.  206  (Leipe.  1859) ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud, 

1,117.    (ai».) 

Rome  Land,  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the 
roinster  of  Waltham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  St.  Al- 
ban*8,  called  the  forbury  at  Reading,  and  probably  the 
original  of  the  fombland  of  Norwich,  so  called  since 
1302. 

Rome  Scot,  or  Rome  Fee,  an  annual  tribute  of  a 
thousand  marks  paid  by  king  John  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  money  was  remitted  for  the  support  of  an  English 
school  or  college  in  Rome,  and  was  held  by  some  of  the 
popes  to  be  a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  England  on 
the  Roman  see.  It  was  abolished  Jan.  15, 1534.  See 
Peteh-pknce. 

Romeyn,  the  name  of  a  family  who  have  long 
been  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  ill  America.  Their  ancestors  fled  from  their 
native  country,  the  United  Provinces  (now  Belgium), 
during  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  for  conscience' 
Mke  and  for  their  attachment  to  the  l^testant  cause. 
They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  leaving  all  their 
effects  behind  them.  There  were  three  brothers,  one 
of  whom  went  to  England,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  William  Romaine,  author  of  The  Life, 
the  Wiilk,  and  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  colaborer  of  Whitefield,  Berridge,  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  Wesleys,  with  others 
of  the  great  revivalists  of  the  last  century.  The  other 
two  brothers,  somewhere  between  1650  and  1660,  went 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands  and  BraziL  One  of 
them  died  soon  after.  Claas  Janse  Romeyn,  the  sur- 
vivor, leA  Brazil  when  that  country,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  States-general,  passed  from  their  posses- 
sion in  1661.  He  came  to  New  York  ami  died  about 
twelve  years  later.  Of  his  descendants  tho  following 
are  entitled  to  notice  among  the  deceased  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

1.  James,  son  of  James  Van  Campen  Romeyn.  born  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  in  1816,  and  of  the  Theolc^ical  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick  in  1819.  He  was 
settled  successively  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1820-27 ;  Six  Blile 
Run,  N.  J.,  1827-33;  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  as  colleague 
with  bis  venerable  father,  1833-36;  CatskiU,  N.  Y., 
1836-40;  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  1842-41;  Bergen  Neck,  N.  J., 
1844-^ ;  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1850-51.  He  had  scarcely  be- 
gun his  labors  at  this  place  when  be  was  stricken  down 


with  paralysis,  of  which  he  lingered,  often  in  great  suf- 
fering, until  death  brought  him  a  happy  release  in  1859. 
He  had  previously  been  declared  emeritus  at  his  own 
request  by  the  classis  to  which  he  belonged — a  provi- 
sion by  which  a  minister  is  honorably  discharged  from 
active  duties.  None  of  the  churches  which  he  served 
offered  him  so  prominent  a  position  as  his  pulpit  power 
seemed  to  others  to  demand.  But  this  was  the  result  en- 
tirely of  his  own  peculiar  views,  his  feeble  health,  and  of 
his  very  sensitive  nature,  which  led  him  to  decline  more 
commanding  places  and  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  con- 
genial retirement.  With  these  feelings  he  also  declined 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, and  seldom  published  any  of  his  pulpit  discourses. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious  press, 
writing  upon  almost  all  topics  of  current  interest  with 
equal  ease  and  ability.  His  only  published  sermons 
were,  one  on  The  Crisis  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Church 
of  God,  preached,  June,  1842,  before  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  retiring 
president;  another,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Evangelical 
Press,  preached  at  the  public  deliberative  meeting  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  October,  1848;  and  the 
very  last  effort  of  his  pen,  before  he  was  paralyzed,  en- 
titled Enmity  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  These  are  all  char- 
acteristic sermons.  The  last  was  published  in  Dr.  H. 
C.  Fish's  PulpU  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  also  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  author  as  *^A  part- 
ing memoriflj  to  the  people  of  his  former  charges."  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  Report  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  1848;  aad  also 
published  a  remarkable  address  before  the  Greene  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  during  his  residence  there.  In 
his  will  he  forbade  any  posthumous  publication  of  his 
discourses.  His  correspondence  would  make  one  of  the 
raciest  volumes  of  epistolary  writing  in  our  language. 
Probably  the  best  idea  of  his  pulpit  oratory  and  sermons 
may  be  formed  from  the  statements  which  we  quote. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  from  Staten  Island,  says:  ''Here  I  heard  James 
Romeyn ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  man  I  never  heard. 
Fulness  of  matter,  every  step  sudden  and  unexpected, 
genius,  strength,  fire,  terror,  amazing  and  preposterous 
rapidity,  contempt  of  rule  and  taste.  It  was  an  awful 
discourse :  1  Thess.  v,  3.  It  was  one  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget."  Another  contemporary  says  of  him :  "  I 
think  I  see  him  now — his  tall  form,  which,  in  face  at 
least,  I  fancy  to  have  been  Laurence  Steme'ii,  strung  up 
to  the  highest  nervous  tension,  and  his  tongue  pouring 
forth  a  lava-tide  of  burning  eloquence,  the  most  pow- 
erful to  which  1  have  ever  listened.  Powerful,'^  he 
adds,  '^  is  just  the  word.  I  have  heard  men  more  re- 
markable for  literary  polish,  more  original  in  fancy, 
more  erudite  in  learning,  more  winning  in  pathos;  but 
fur  the  grander  sublimities  of  eloquence  I  never  heard 
his  equal.  His  denunciations  were  awful;  he  abound- 
ed in  this  style.  I  have  beard  of  his  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  the  text,  *  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  destroyed,'  of  which  the  effect  was  startling.  He 
abounded  and  excelled  in  illustration.  He  laid  all  lit- 
erature and  knowledge  under  contribution  for  this  pur- 
pose." Yet  with  all  these  characteristics  of  a  Boaner- 
ges, he  was  tender  and  soul- moving.  He  could  as  eas- 
ily bring  tears  to  the  eyes  as  terrors  to  the  conscience. 
His  zeal  was  fiaming.  His  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  burned  in  every  sermon 
and  inflamed  every  prayer.  His  prayers  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  sermons  for  fulness,  variety,  point,  and 
overwhelming  effects.  The  h ymnologj*  of  the  Church 
afforded  him  more  illustration,  and  was  quoted  with 
more  power  than  by  any  other  minister  whom  we  ever 
heard.  His  grasp  of  a  great  subject,  his  analytic  skill, 
his  surprising  fertility  of  figurative  language,  and  his- 
torical, scientific,  literary,  and  especially  scriptural,  illus- 
trations, his  condensed,  intense  modes  of  expression,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  uplifting  power  of  his 
eloquence  made  him,  as  a  preacher,  perfectly  unique 
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and  inimitable.  He  thoogbt  in  fignres,  and  his  figrores 
were  powera.  His  voice  was  strong  and  commanding ; 
his  utterance  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
public  speaker,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  statesman 
Bafua  Choate;  his  action  was  as  energetic  as  his 
thought,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  his  weak  and 
overtaxed  body.  He  never  went  into  his  pulpit,  not 
even  to  lecture  in  a  country  school-house,  without  the 
most  careful  preparation.  His  manuscript  sermons  and 
lectures  are  quite  as  marvellous  for  their  neat  and  mi- 
nute chirography  as  for  their  literaiy  and  theological 
contents.  It  is  wonderful  how  ho  could  read  them  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  his  physical  and  mental  pe- 
culiarities seem  to  have  been  more  acutely  sensitive 
than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  could  see  further, 
hear  quicker,  speak  and  thuik  more  rapidly  than  almost 
all  others.  But  these  very  qualities  brought  with  them 
a  more  excitable  and  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
more  impatience  with  things  and  people  that  were  not 
right  in  his  sight,  and  other  infirmities  that  needed  the 
constant  control  of  divine  grace  to  enable  him  'to  live 
for  CbrisL  Yet  he  was,  in  private  life,  a  most  enter- 
taining and  interesting  companion,  mirthful,  exuberant, 
simple  as  a  child,  and  a  fast  friend.  In  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  of  his  denomination  he  was  a  conspicuous  and 
zealous  worker,  and  although,  as  in  his  Report  on  the 
State  of  the  Church,  he  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  yet^  one  by  one,  nearly  all  of  his  proposed 
changes  have  been  adopted  and  incorporated  with  the 
policy  and  life  of  the  Church.  He  dealt  in  principles 
and  facts  rather  than  in  theories  and  fancies.  His  af- 
flictions enriched  his  experience,  while  they  caused 
"  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubL'*  His  last  da3r8  were 
beclouded  by  the  saddening  shadows  of  disease  that 
fell  upon  the  wreck  of  his  body  and  mind.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  piety  and  ministerial  life  still  shot  up  its 
heavenly  radiance  through  the  gloom  until  he  entered 
into  rest.  On  his  tombstone  are  graven  these  words 
expressive  of  his  highest  aims:  ^  Thou  hast  dealt  well 
with  thy  servant,  O  Lord !  I  have  passed  my  days  as 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  enough !  That  is 
enough !  I  am  satisfied.  God  has  led  me  by  a  right 
way.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !" 

2.  James  Van  Campen,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and 
Susannah  (Van  Campen)  Komeyn,  was  bom  at  Mini- 
sink,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  Id,  1765.  A  child  of  the 
covenant,  he  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  conscientious  piety  and  for  the  simplic- 
ity and  frankness  of  his  well-balanced  character.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Schenectady  Academy,  which  was 
the  germ  of  Union  College,  under  the  eye  of  his  un- 
cle, Dr.  Theodoric  Komeyn,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Oct.  5, 1787«  and  im- 
mediately settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of 
Greenbush  and  Schodac,  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  opposite 
Albany.  In  1794  he  relinquished  the  Schodac  Church 
and  took  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  which  he  had  or- 
ganized at  Wynant's  Kill  in  connection  with  the  Church 
at  Greenbush.  In  1799  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  Second  Chureh- 
es  of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  original  churches  there,  and 
where  he  remained  until  disease  compelled  him  to  cease 
all  active  service,  in  1882.  His  ministry  in  New  Jersey 
began  at  a  period  of  bitter  dissensions  between  the  Coe- 
tus  and  Conferentic  parties,  which,  perhaps,  raged  with 
more  theological  and  personal  violence  in  these  two 
churches  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dutch  denom- 
ination. True  to  the  antecedents  and  instincts  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Romeyn  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gresnve  side.  The  reactionary  party  were,  as  a  rule, 
arrayed  also  against  the  national  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Politics  embittered  the  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
Families  were  divided ;  personal  strifes  ran  so  high  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  opposing  parties  would  neither  wor- 
ship together,  nor  speak  to  each  other,  nor  even  turn 


out  for  each  other  on  the  roads.  In  1822  another  great 
confiict  which  had  arisen  some  years  previously  cul- 
minated in  the  secession  of  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D., 
a  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  old  churches 
of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  and  four  other  clei^ 
g^men,  with  seven  congregations,  who  formed  what 
they  called  the  ^True  Reformed  Dutch  Chnrch  in  Amer- 
ica." All  the  rancor  and  obstinacy  of  the  old  strifes 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  this  unhappy  movement,  in 
which  Mr.  Romeyn  was  necessarily  involved  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church 
against  which  this  revolt  was  directed.  But  he  stood 
undaunted — prudent  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action,  and 
conciliatory  in  disposition.  He  was  admirably  fitted 
for  his  burdens  by  his  natural  endowments,  his  high 
moral  qualities,  and  his  pervading  piety.  No  one  could 
charge  him  with  rssh  enterprise,  doubtful  expedients, 
personal  antipathies,  excited  words,  retaliating  acts,  or 
irritating  and  aggressive  measures.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  he  was  the  ready  helper,  the  judicious  coun- 
sellor, the  pacificator.  Without  the  form  of  judicial 
authority,  he  wielded  an  influence  far  more  effectual, . 
desirable,  and  honorable.  In  person  Mr.  Romeyn  was 
tall,  large  and  well  proportioned,  erect  and  of  command- 
ing presence,  dignified  and  impressive.  He  was  retir- 
ing, modest,  stable,  strong,  and  earnest  His  piety  was 
serene,  profound,  chastened  by  divine  discipline,  and 
developed  with  great  simplicity  and  tenderness.  His 
mind  was  neither  n^)id  nor  brilliant  nor  original,  but 
clear,  comprehensive,  well  trained,  and  practical.  In 
doctrine  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  holding  the  truth  in 
love,  ^and  insisting  more  upon  the  spirit  which  is  life 
than  upon  the  letter  which  killeth."  His  own  congrega- 
tions remained  perfectly  united  and  peaceful  amid  the 
surrounding  strife,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  a 
steady  ingathering  of  souls  and  growth  in  grace.  He 
preached  from  carefully  prepared  analydles,  with  fluent 
speech,  terse  expression,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in 
the  use  of  appropriate  Scripture  language.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  communion  services,  when  the 
Church  members  stood  around  successive  tables,  and,  as 
he  gave  with  his  own  hand  the  broken  bread  to  each 
one,  he  accompanied  it  with  some  brief  quotation  from 
the  Bible  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipient.  Here  his  pastoral  tact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  flock  were  often  manifested  with  a 
power  which  melted  every  heart  and  carried  his  people 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mount  of  communion.  He  was 
very  active  and  prominent  in  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church,  for  many  years  was  stated  clerk,  and  in 
1806  president  of  the  General  Synod.  From  1807  till 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  Collie,  and  also 
rendered  great  aid  in  securing  funds  for  the  theological 
professorships.  His  only  published  matter  consists  of  a 
manifesto  in  regard  to  a  controversy,  an  address  to  theo- 
logical students  at  New  Brunswick  {Magazme  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Dutch  Churchy  iv,  202),  and  some  synodical  re- 
ports. He  died  in  perfect  peace  at  Hackensack  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  paralysis  which  had  laid  him  aside 
from  all  pastoral  work  fur  eight  }*ear8,  June  27, 1840. 

3.  Jeremiah,  son  of  John  and  Juliana  (MK^arty) 
Romeyn,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn, 
Sr.,  was  bom  in  New  York  Dec.  24,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Hackensack  Academy  under  the  celebrated 
Peter  Wilson,  LUD.,  and  in  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Theodoric  Romeyn  and  John  H.  Meyer.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old  ho  was  ordained  to  the 
ministr}',  Nov.  10, 1788,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Church  at  Linlithgow,  N.  Y.,  Livingston's  Manor.  In 
1806  he  removed  to  Harlem,  remaining  there  as  pastor 
until  1814,  when  he  went  to  Delaware  County,  serving 
churches  at  Schoharie  Kill  and  Beaver  Dam,  the  latter 
of  which  was  resuscitated  by  his  labors.  In  1817  he 
removed  to  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  but  after  a  few  months  was  himself  taken 
with  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  July  17, 1818.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  Gen- 
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tat  Synod  of  the  BclbniKd  Chorcb,  ind  beld  this  of- 
fice until  hii  duth.  "Hit  personal  appeinnce,"  iija 
oneothii  pupila  of  1812, "  wu  unctmirDoiilf  impoaing — 
nwtf  u  feet  m  height,  of  t  full  bibit,  grave,  digni- 
S(<l,«nd  gnnfuL  Uis  headiria  fluely  formed,  hi*  vii' 
■ge  large,  wilb  i  duk-blue  powerful  eye,  well  (et  under 
■n  expanded  brow  I  hi*  countenance  florid;  hii  hair  full 
and  white,  and  usoally  poivdered  before  eHtering  the 
pulpit  «  uBocialiug  with  geallemen  of  the  old  Khool." 
A>  a  preacher,  be  wu  diatinguiflhed  hy  hia  '^deep  bau 
voice,  of  remarkable  ■moathncea  and  coniidereble  com- 
paa*;"  bj  ID  eaiy,  deliberate  manner;  and  by  great  ac- 
earaC7  td' language,  precision  of  tboaght,iDd  variety  of 
treatinenl.  He  was  described  as  combining  the  Dutch 
tijle  of  pulpit  method  with  the  English  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  the  French  vivacity,  and  pictur^que  aetling 
of  LUuitration  and  expresnon  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
eoamand.  Hia  theological  culture  was  large  and  pro- 
luuDd,  and  his  reputation  m  a  linguist  was  very  high. 
"  He  pronounced  the  Hebrew  with  the  (ierman  accent, 
with  great  skill  acaiiding  to  the  Maaoretic  pointa.  His 
ittacluDent  to  this  language  brought  him,  and  kept  him 
tiir  many  yean,  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Jewish  rabbins 
and  other  teacben  of  Hebrew  in  New  York,  who  often 
tpiAe  of  bis  high  acholarship  in  this  department."  His 
temperament  was  nervous  and  somewhat  irritable,  but 
hia  piety  was  pervasive  and  controlling.  He  was  gen- 
eroua,  witty,  imputaive,  kind,  and  vivacious — religion 
and  hia  pnlpit  absorbed  his  whole  souL  Uia  death  ivss 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  trust  in  "  Christ,  the  hope 
of  glory,"  and  by  paUent  waiting  for  hia  coming. 

4.  Joic*  Bbohhead,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of  Theod- 
oric  Rumevn,  waa  bom  at  MarbletDwn,  Ulster  Co., 
N,Y,Nov."8,1777.  After  a  preliminary  education  in 
the  OcbenecUdy  Academy,  he  entered  the  senior  class 
ofColnmbiA  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  rank  in  1795.  The  next  year  he  united 
ith  his  father's  Church  in  Schenectady,  and  immedi-  i 
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conaciencea,  and  in  appeals  to  the  emotional  nature,  he 
was  a  prince  of  preachers,  Hia  published  volumes  o^ 
aermons,  like  those  of  WhittOeld,*  do  not  sustain  his 
great  repiitation  as  a  pulpit  orator.     Thdr  power  over 
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iB  theological  studios  with  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston,  but  completed  them  under  liia  father.  At 
twoity-one  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Claiaia  of 
Alhanv,  June  30, 1798.  In  1799  he  became  pastor  of 
the  ReVormed  Church  of  Rhinebeck,  Dulcfaeas  Co.,  N.  Y., 
mi  labored  there  with  increaung  popularity  and  sue- 
ecM  aatH,  in  1B03,  he  took  cbarge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Schenectady,  which  had  united  in  a  coll  upon 
him  after  a  long  period  of  division.  This  change  ena- 
bled him  to  be  with  hia  aged  father  in  his  last  days. 
AAa  one  year  of  labor,  he  went  to  the  Fitat  Pie^yte- 
rian  Church  in  Albany,  and  sustained  himself  with  great 
ability  in  that  important  Church  at  the  capital  cj'the 
Kate.  Fonr  yean  later  (in  1808)  he  accepted  the  call 
ef  tbe  newly  formed  Cedar  Street  Prabyterian  Church 
in  New  York  city,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor 
nntil  his  death,  which  occarred  Feb.  2i,  1826,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Bomeyn  inher- 
ited the  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  acute,  rapid,  and 
deeiaive  cbaracteriatict  of  hia  family.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size  and  Gna  personal  appearance ;  quick  in 
his  moTements,  cultivated  'n  manner  and  earnest  in  hit 
work.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  h  s  fine  1  brary  was 
SQed  with  welUosed  works  n  almost  all  ieparlmenla  of 


de  hame,  became  instinct  with  pasaion,  and  then  the 
eye  kindled  or  became  tearful,  the  very  soid  speaking 
through  the  body,  that  trembled  with  emotion  or  erect- 
ed ilaelf  into  an  altitude  of  authority.  The  torrent  of 
feeling  often  subdned  and  earned  away  hia  bearen 
with  responding  emotion.  Dr.  Homeyn,  and  young 
Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  miud  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance"  (Dr. 
Vermilye,  in  Sprague's  ArmaU  of  the  Aatr,  Pvlpil,  iv, 
23S).  His  ministry  was  exceedingly  blessed,  and  eape- 
cially  among  the  young.  "  His  catechetical  cloases  were 
crowded.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  chua  of  yonng  iadiea 
every  one  became  a  profesaor  of  religion.  Uore  young 
men  became  miniitera  from  his  congregation  than  from 
any  other."  In  addition  to  two  volumes  of  SrrmorJ 
(published  in  1SI6  and  reprinted  in  Scotland),  Dr.  Ro- 
I  meyn  printed  a  number  of  occasional  discourses,  deliv- 
I  ered  upon  national  and  other  important  occasions — 
among  these  was  an  Oratim  on  Ihi  Dtalh  of  Wathiag- 
I  Ion  (1800).  He  waa  active  in  the  benevolent  move- 
{  menta  of  bis  day-^a  truttee  of  Princeton  College  from 
;  1809;  a  principal  agent  in  eatabliahing  the  Theological 
'  Seminary  in  that  place,  and  one  of  its  firtt  directort; 
j  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  when  he 
wasbutthirty-three  years  of  age;  and  ono  of  [he  found- 
lets  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  181G.  He  was  also 
its  iirst  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence.  His 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  constant  Strain  to  which 
his  zealouB  epirit,  peculiar  trials,  and  inlirmitiea  of  mind 
and  body  lubjected  him.  A  tour  in  Europe  in  181S 
id  ISU  brought  transient  relief;  but  for  more  than  a 
\ai  prior  to  hia  death  his  strength  gave  way,  and  h^ 
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5.  TnEODOBE  (or  Dutcx),  D.D.,  a  voanger  half- 
brother  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Hackenaack,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12  (0,  8.),  17M,  Hia  elementary  education  was 
received  from  bis  elder  brother  Thomas  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Goetschius,  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Hock- 
enssck  and  Scbralenburg.  He  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Princeton  College  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley 
was  president,  and  graduated  in  1T6S  in  the  same  clsss 
with  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  waa  his  bos^ 
om  friend ;  and  Dr.  Kprsgue  stalca  that  it  was  partly 
through  hia  influence  that  Dr.  Edwards  waa,  many 
years  after,  chosen  preMdenl  of  Union  College.  Con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be  immediately  gave  him- 
self np  to  the  ministry  of  the  Goapel,  studied  theology 
with  tbe  Rev.  J.  U.  Goetschius,  and  was  licetiscd  in 
lT6e,  after  a  two  days'  examination,  by  the  American 
Classis,  or  Oetua,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Hia  drst  set- 
tlement was  at  Marl>]et«wn,  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1766  to  1776.  He  then  removed 
to  Hackenaack,  hia  native  place,  and  Scbralenburg, 
where  he  ministered  until  17^,  when  be  went  to  Sche- 
nectady, his  last  settUment  (1781  to  1804).  During 
this  period  he  declined  numerous  urgent  calls  from  more 
prominent  churches.  He  was  twice  elected  president 
of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  N.  J.,  but  declined 
both  invitations.  Hit  zeal  for  education  led  him  to  es- 
tablish the  Schenectady  Academy,  out  of  which  grew 
Union  College.  He  was  the  father  nftbit  institution, 
and  its  presidency  waa  flnt  offered  to  him,  but  declined 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself.  The  General  Syno<l 
of  his  Church  appointed  him  lector  in  theology,  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  tmta  1792  to  1797,  when  he  wai 
elected  professor  of  theology,  and  so  remained  until  his 
decease.    Dr.  Komeyn  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  in- 
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tellect,  mature  and  comprehennve  judgment,  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  a  remarkably  retentive  memor}',  a  strong 
ivill,  and  those  marked  qualities  which  made  him  "  a 
leader  and  commander  in  IsraeL"  He  was  foremost, 
with  Dr.  Livingston  and  others,  in  the  movements 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  His  bold 
patriotism  during  the  Revolutionary  war  made  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  Tory  and  British  persecutions  and 
revenges.  The  British  troops  sacked  his  dwelling,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  his  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
and  papers.  He  was  obliged  to  remove  his  family  for 
safety,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  his  congregations, 
which  were  always  attended  by  danger;  and  at  one  time 
his  life  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  from  armed  loyalists. 
Among  the  prisoners  who  were  carried  off  from  Hack- 
ensack  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  was  his  own 
brother,  who  was  held  captive  three  months.  He  also 
saved  a  number  of  men  by  hiding  them  in  his  own 
house  behind  a  chimney.  During  all  this  period  he 
was  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  army.  "  He  was  the  counsellor  of 
senators,  the  adviser  and  <x>mpeer  of  the  warriors  of  the 
•devolution,  and  an  efficient  co-worker  with  the  patriot." 
His  pulpit  oratory  was  powerful  and  popular.  He  was 
learned  and  yet  practical;  '*a  son  of  thunder,"  and  "a 
son  of  consolation"  also.  His  discourses  were  rich  in 
solid  matter,  enlivened  with  historical  anecdote  and  il- 
lustration. He  went  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  his 
appeals  to  conscience  and  the  feelings  were  at  times 
overwhelming.  His  manner  was  natural,  easy,  and 
commanding.  "  Plis  most  expressive  organ  was  his  eye, 
and  when  he  was  excited  no  one  could  withstand  its 
power."  As  a  theological  professor  he  gave  full  satis- 
faction to  his  students  and  to  the  Church  which  hon- 
ored him.  He  was  stately,  reserved,  affable,  but  not 
familiar.  Govenior  De  Witt  Clinton  describes  him  as 
having  "something  in  his  manner  peculiarly  dignified 
and  benevolent,  calculated  to  create  reneration  as  well 
as  affection,  and  it  created  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  can  never  be  erased."  Another  of  his  friends,  and 
a  student  in  theology  (Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead),  says  that 
"  in  his  external  form,  his  manly,  noble  stature,  his  ma- 
jestic though  sometimes  stem  countenance,  he  resem- 
bled the  illustrious  Washington."  Another  says,  "  He 
was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  our  Church,  among 
the  first  in  the  whole  American  Church.  His  piety 
was  deep,  practical,  and  experimental.  He  realized 
more  than  others  his  own  errors  and  weaknesses,  and 
trusted  like  a  little  child  in  the  Saviour  whom  he 
preached  and  loved."  He  died  April  16, 1804,  having 
been  in  the  ministry  thirty-eight  years.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Brodhead,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Beck,  of  Albany,  and  mother 
of  three  very  eminent  physicians  —  Drs.  Theodoric  Ro- 
meyn,  Lewis  C,  and  John  B.  Beck.  The  son  was  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  whose  memorial  is  given 
above. 

6.  Thomas.  Sr.,  son  of  Nicholas  Romeyn,  was  bom 
at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  March  20  (O.  S.),  1729.  His  father 
being  a  farmer,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  same  calling 
until  April,  1747,  when  he  began  to  study  for  the  Gospel 
minbtry.  He  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.D.,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Frelinghuysen. 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. '  Having 
completed  this  course,  and  received  a  call  from  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  L,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
April  11,  1753,  and  was  examined,  licensed,  ordained, 
and  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Jamaica,  to  which  he  returned  Aug.  27, 
1754.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Theodoras  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  the  Rev.  Theodoras  Frelinghuysen  Romeyn. 
She  died  at  Jamaica  in  1757.  In  1760,  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  bis  congregation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 


Church  at  Minimnk,  on  the  Delaware  River.  After  a 
pastorate  of  ten  yean  he  removed  to  Caughnawaga, 
N.  Y.,  in  1770,  where  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  until  his  decease  at  Mayfield,  Montgomery  Co^ 
Oct.  22, 17d4.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Susannah 
Van  Campen,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Oct  3, 1770.  Six 
sons  were  bora  of  this  marriage.  Of  all  his  seven  sons, 
four  were  educated  for  the  ministry — Theodoras  Fre- 
linghuysen, James  Van  Campen,  Benjamin,  and  Thomas. 
Benjamin  died  soon  after  graduating  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1796.  The  others  were  all  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  their  mother  Church.  Theodoras  F.  died  in 
1785,  after  a  single  year  of  ser\'ice  as  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Bridgewater  and  Bedminster,  X.  J. 
Their  venerable  father  was  the  first  Low-Dutch  minis- 
ter who  settled  west  of  Schenectady,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  His  field  of  labor,  being  on  the  frontier, 
embraced  large  portions  of  what  are  now  Fulton  and 
Montgomery  counties,  surrounding  the  old  church  at 
Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda).  His  duties  were  conse- 
quently very  arduous  and  often  dangerous,  from  expos- 
ure to  Indians  and  other  pioneer  trials.  His  missionary 
spirit  was  accompanied  by  intense  devotion  to  the  lib- 
eral views  of  the  Coetus,  who  advocated  the  education 
and  ordination  of  the  clergy  in  this  country,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  Holland.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
patriot.  His  residence  on  the  frontier  was  the  theatre 
of  frequent  alarms,  murders,  and  desolations,  which  often 
interrupted,  and  at  one  time  stayed,  bis  ministerial  la- 
bors. He  was  obliged  to  fiee  with  all  his  family  into 
the  interior  for  safety  until  the  danger  was  passed.  He 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  spirit, 
"  enduring  hanlnesa  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  unostentatious  in  his  demeanor.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  lucid  and  winning,  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  his 
Church,  and  able  in  their  defence.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
solemn,  earnest,  and  tender.  His  last  illness,  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  home  with  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  until  his  long  ministry  of  forty  years  was 
closed  by  death.  His  remains  were  buried  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  old  church  where  for  twenty-four  years 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

7.  Thomas,  Jr,,,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  Sr., 
was  bora  at  Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda),  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
22, 1777.  Educated  in  the  classics  by  his  brother,  Rev. 
James  V.  C.  Romeyn,  and  at  the  Schenectady  Academy, 
he  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn 
in  Schenectady;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany  in  1798,  and  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Church 
of  Rcmsenbush  (now  Florida),  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  having 
the  double  charge  of  that  congregation  and  the  Second 
Church  of  Schenectady.  In  1806  he  accepted  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  churches  of  Niskayuna  and  Amit>% 
N.  Y.,  and  served  them  until  1827,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  a  fall,  which  lamed  him  for  life  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  active  duty  as  a  settled  minister.  He  had 
a  large,  powerful  frame,  and  was  dignified,  humorous, 
courteous,  and  decided,  as  well  as  amiable  and  transpar- 
ently honest.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  his  judgment 
almost  uniformly  correct,  and  his  shrewd,  pointed,  quiet 
humor  gave  great  zest  to  his  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
speech.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  noted  for  theol(^cal  ex- 
actness of  statement,  for  knowledge  and  apt  quotations 
of  Scripture^  for  deep  piety,  and  for  practical  usefulness. 
His  attainments  were  respectable,  but  his  wide  influ- 
ence over  a  large  section  of  the  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  "  the  law  of  the  house" 
and  his  wisdom  aSira  counsellor  and  peace-maker.  He 
died  Aug.  9, 1859.  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  in 
"  the  full  assurance  of  faith."  He  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

See  Sprague,  A  rtnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpiij  iv,  ix ;  Cor^ 
win.  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church;  Magazine  of  the  Rrf. 
Dutch  Church;  Life  of  Dr,  J,  H.  Living$ton{  Tayloiv 
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AiBiabo/HeClaituo/Btrpan  V'ub,  Fulpil  EJaywenee 
o/Utt  l»*  CaHnT^.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

RommeL  Dibtricii  CHEisTOFnsn  vom,  the  H»- 
■Un  bislonui.wu  bom  April  IT,  1T8I.  Foi  noinF  time 
he  ns  pmresBar  at  Marburg,  and  rrum  1820  he  niidetl 
at  Cancl  u  president  ot  the  governmental  archivei. 
He  died  in  1859.  His  biaioriul  irorks  are  ar  gnat  iro- 
ponance  U>  Chnrch  hUtoiy.  He  pobliahed.  PhUipp  der 
CntamSthigt,  Lardgraf  con  lltutn,  Ein  Btilrog  lur 
gmaatrtn  Kuvb  <Ur  Rijarmiiliim  umf  As  IG.  Jahrhan- 
dmi  (Gienen,  1S30.  3  yols.) —Land-jni/  Philipp  der 
Hochliirzlgeu.diiiRefamalioiilfiima.Viiby.—KHm 
Cttck.  d.  hat.  Kirckmrtrinimiii!;  uiiftr  d.  iMjtdgr. 
Pkitipp  d.  Groitmilkigm,  tu.  (CasHl,  1817).  See  Wi- 
ner, Hatdbuck  der  Iheolog.  LUtralvr.  i,  793;  ii,  39; 
Zucbold,  BMiolk.  TktoL  ii,  1(«2.    (0.  F.) 

Romowa,  in  Prussian  Tnythologj,  is  Ihe  sacrcil 
place  of  the  ancient  l*niaaianB.  A  civil  war  had  di- 
vided the  native  Pmisians  and  the  immieranC  Slun- 
diana.  Wiidewut  and  tirivc,  the  first  king  and  the 
fint  cbier  prieat,  bad  realoied  peace,  and  Grive  afier- 
vuila  anembled  the  people  on  a  beautiful  plain  on 
whicli  Hood  ■  manive  oak  wiih  wideljr  ^reailiug 
branche*.  Before  this  tree  he  bad  placed  three  images, 
which  be  called  Futrimpos,  Ferkunoa,  and  Fikullus,  ami 
declared  them  to  be  the  supreme  god^  I'unishments 
were  threatened  and  rewards  promised  in  their  names. 
Three  richea  nere  cut  in  the  oak-tree  which  had  been 
aelecled  lo  become  the  home  of  the  idols,  anil  Ihey  were 
placed  there  with  great  solemnity.  A  pyre  irai  then 
erected  before  the  tree,  from  the  top  of 'which  Grive 
exhorted  the  people,  and  on  which  aacriSees,  including 
aereral  unmanageable  persona,  were  afterwaida  burned. 
A  fearful  thuuder-stonn,  which  the  priest  declared  to  be 
the  voice  of  God,  made  the  people  tremble,  and  caused 
tbem  to  regard  Grive  with  a  dread  that  put  tbem  in 
moital  terror  for  centuries  ifleiwards  when  Ihey  were 
obliged  to  approach  him.    The  place  in  which  this  oc- 


liihing  of  other  sicred  oaks.  Christianity  uliimslely 
canic  in  and  eilirpaled  them  all,  so  that  the  location 
of  the  original  Rontowa  ia  no  longer  known.— Yollmer, 
Wineri.  d.  Sfglhol.  s.  v, 

Rointlliu,  a  prime  character  in  Roman  mytholo^i 
bai  which  of  the  legends  coneeming  this  alleged  founder 
and  earheat  king  of  their  city  was  regarded  as  genuine 
by  the  Romana  is  wholly  luieertain,  aince  our  informa- 
tion is  baaed  on  very  modem  sources.  The  following 
tradition  had,  however,  become  quite  generally  eatab- 
liahed  in  the  Sourishing  period  of  Roman  literature: 
Two  brothers  belonging  to  the  royal  family  descended 
froiD  .Cneas  and  reigning  in  Alba,  who  were  named 
Rumitoi  and  Amulius,  divided  their  inheritance  lo  that 
Kumitiv  received  the  throne  and  Amulius  the  treasure. 
Amuliua,  however,  soon  dethroned  bis  brother,  and  mode 
a  vestal  of  bis  daughter  Ilia,  or  Bhea  Silvia,  in  order  to 
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guard  against  offspring  on  her  port.    Sbi  wal,  bow- 
approached  by  the  god  Han,  and  gave  birth  to 
wins  Romulus  and  Remus,  whom  Amulius  rsased 
exposed  by  means  of  a  aervant  on  the  oversowed 
banks  of  the  Tiber.     They  were  nouriehed  by  a  she- 
wolf  and  a  bird,  until  funnd  by  the  shepherd  Vaustulus, 
!m  to  his  house  and  reared  them  irith  the 
bis  wife,  Aeca  Larentia.     On  arriving  at 
mhood,  ihey  dethroned  and  killed  Amuliua  and  re- 
stated their  grandfatber  Numilor,     After  this  Ihey 
founded  a  new  city  (Rome) ;  but  in  the  prugresa  of  the 
broke  out  between  lbem,anil  Remuswas 
alain  by  his  brotbet'i  hand.    Romulus  now  reigned  alone 
in  the  new  stale,  and  after  hia  death  waa  venerated  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  QHwiitiia,  because  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Julius  Proculus  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to 
him  in  superhunMUi  form.     A  bronze  group  of  the  wolf 
suckling  the  twins  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 

of  ancient  Roman  art.  — Vollmer,  Wurlerb.  d.  MylAol, 
s.  V.     See  Smith,  Dia.  ofCtait.  Biog.  a.  v. 

RomuB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  ofClyiaea 
and  Circe. 

Roode,  Lahbektus  dk,  a  minister  of  Ihe  Reformed 
(  Ehiteh  )  Church  in  America,  was  colleague  with  Jo- 
hannes Ritiema  in  Ihe  Coltegiale  (Dutch)  Church  of 
New  York,  and  aucceseor  to  the  venerable  Gualletus  du 
Boia  from  1751  lo  1784.  With  his  asaociale  Ritiema  he 
was  ibotoughly  educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of 
Holland,  and  brought  lu  his  pulpit  ample  preparations. 
When  driven  from  New  York  during  the  Revotulionary 
war,  he  supplied  the  Church  of  Schaghticoke,  near  Al- 
bany, where  he  reuded  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being 
loo  old  to  resume  his  labore.  He  preached  only  in  Ihe 
Dutch  language,  and  was  Ihe  leading  spirit  in  opposi- 
tion 10  the  introduction  uf  English  preaching,  and  in 
the  lawsuit  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  consistory 
and  against  "the  Dutch  parly,"  who  bad  to  pay  in 
cosu  X300.  NotwithsUnding  all  this,  hia  characteT 
waa  alwaya  venerated,  and  be  died  in  a  good  old  age 
at  Schaghticoke,  hia  place  of  i-oluntary  exile,  in  IT96. 
The  consistory  of  the  Church  in  New  York  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  .£300  for  life  alter  he  left  their  active  service, 
and  the  same  was  given  lo  hia  aged  colleague  Ritzenu, 
who  died  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  Mr.  de  Koude  uoa  a 
man  of  respectable  attainments  and  abililiea  aaa  preach- 
bis  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controveruea  in  that  transi- 
tion period  of  the  Dutch  Chuteh.  Sec  De  Witt,  UiM. 
Diicourie,  p.  70 ;  Gunn.  I.{ft  of  Licaigitm,  p.  HH.  lU; 
Corwin,  J/uBuui  oftht  R-/.  Ch.  p.  70.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Roney,  Moses,  a  minister  of  Ihe  Keforroed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bora  in  Washington  County,  Pa, 
Sept.  ao,  1S04.  lu  his  fuurteenth  vear  he  entered  the 
grammar-school  of  Jeifenon  College,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1823,  He  spent  some  time  in  leach- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  then  pursued  bis  studies  under 
Ur.  Wilson,  receiving  his  license  June  8, 1829.  He  waa 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  New  burgh,  N.  Y.,  June 
8,  1830.    In  the  great  controversy  concerning  the  rela- 

States  he  opposed  the  proposed  changes.  In  1836  tbe 
Synoil  chose  him  to  be  editor  of  a  contemplated  mago- 
line,  which  first  appeared  in  Uareh  following  oa  T/u 
Heformed  /"rejAy'maa,  and  which  he  conducted,  with 
the  exceplion  of  a  single  year,  until  it  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  eighteenth  voluine.  In  1848,  on  account  of 
ill-health,  he  reaigned  the  editorship,  and  the  next  year 
Uwk  charge  ofiheliteraryinstilutioa  in  Allegheny,  Fa., 
which  he  retained  until  nearly  the  time  of  his  death 
(Jidy  3,  1854).     See  Spragne,  ^  nnaii  o/ihe  Avitr.  Pul- 

Rocgala,  ia  South -Sea  Island  mythology,  is  Iha 
name  of  tbe  supreme  being  or  highest  god  among  the 
inhabitants   of  the   Caroline    Islands,  in    tbe    Pacific 

Ocean. 


R0N8D0RF  SECT 

RonsdOlf  S«Ot.     Thii  uRme  hu  been  given 
the  clique  orranRtica  foanded  by  Eliu  Ellcr  (q.v.) 
Elbedeld,  uid  aubeequeaCly  tratuTeiTed  lo  Ronidorr,  in 
tbe  ducby  of  Berg,  Gennuif . 

Rood  (Saxon),  aciosi  or  crucifix.  Tbe  term  ia  mon 
panicnlatl;  applied  to  the  large  cross  erected  in  Komu: 
Catholic  churches  over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  oi 
choir.  This  ia  often  of  very  large  size,  and  when  com- 
plete is,  like  other  crucifliea,  accompanied  by  the  fig- 
urea  of  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  placed  one  on 
each  aide  of  the  Coot  or  the  croaaj  but  these  are  often 
omitled.  Light*  are  frequently  plactd  in  front  c^  theae 
rood(^  especially  on  certain  feativils  of  the  Cburcb.- 
Piiker,  GI00.0/ Ari^Unt.  a.  v. 


Bood  at  Sherbome,  Doraetihlre. 

OcCMionally  roods  or  crucifliea  are  found  aculptored 
Dutaidc  of  churches,  on  churchyard  croaaea,  on  vaysi ' 
crosses,  and  at  the  etitrancs  of  chantries  and  Dratori< 
Tbere  ia  a  mucb-deftccd  example  at  Sherborne  Minat 
io  Dorsetshire. — Lee,  Cloa.  ofLiturg.  Tirmi,  a.  v. 

Uany  churches  were  dedicated  10  the  holy  rood,  aa 
the  abbey  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  Daglingwortb,  Cacr- 
marthcn,  BettHS-y-Grog,  Capel  Christ,  Southumpton, 
Wood  Ealon,  Swindon,  and  others.  Ilie  Church  of 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastaaius,  after  it  received  the  ad- 
dition ofa  transept,  wia  called  Holy  Croaa,  from  iUnew 
ehape.  The  rood  was  set  before  the  feet  of  the  dying, 
stretched  od  straw  or  ashea,  emblems  of  mortality,  and 
also,  Beleth  aays,  erected  at  the  head  of  gravea.^W'al- 
cott.  Sac.  A  TchaoL  a  v. 

ROOD-ALTAK,  an  altar  standing  under  the  rood- 
acKcn.  In  large  churchca  there  were  generally  ^wo, 
one  on  each  aide  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 

BOOD-ARCH,  the  arch  which  separates  the  choir 
from  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  under  which 
the  rood-screen  and  rood  were  ancienlly  placed. 

KOOD-BEAM,  ot  HOOD -LOFT.  The  rood  spo- 
ken of  above  was  supported  either  by  a  beam  called 
the  rood-beam,  or  by  a  gallery  called  the  rood-hji, 
over  the  screen  aeparaling  the  choir  or  chancel  of  ■ 
choich  from  the  nave.  Rood-lofta  do  not-appear  to 
have  been  common  in  England  before,  if  so  soon  aa, 
the  Uth  century.  They  were  approached  rrom  the  in- 
ride  of  the  church,  generally  by  a  small  stone  staircase 
in  the  wall,  which  ia  often  lo  be  found  in  churches 
whl«h  have  lost  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  Trout 
was  (Vequendy  richly  panelled,  and  the  under-aide  form- 
ed into  a  Urge  covered  cornice,  or  ornamented  with 
small  riba  and  other  decorations,  connecting  it  with 
tbe  screen  below.  Altbough  moat  of  the  rood-loHa  >n 
England  have  been  destroyed,  a         -  ■     ■  ■ 
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of  examples  (more  or  less  perfect)  remain,  aa  at  Long 
Sutton,  Kingabury  Episcopi,  Bamvell,  Duoaler,  Tim- 
beraoombe,  Hinebead,  and  Wiosbam,  Somersetahire ; 
Newark,  Nottinghamahire ;  Charlton- on -Otmoor,  and 
Kandboroagb,  Oxfoitlsbire ;  Merevalc,  Knowle,  and 
Worm-Leighton,  Warnickihire;  Flamsled,  Hertford- 
shire; Uffendon,  Bradninch,  CollumplOD,  Dartmouth, 
Kenton,  Plymptree,  and  Hartlaud,  Devon,  elo.  The 
rood-loft  was  occasionally  placed  above  the  chancel- 
arch,  aa  at  Korthlcacb,  Glouceatcrshiie.    It  soinctimea 

Hedingham  Church,  Essex,  'there  are  some  very  fine 
and  rich  rood-lofts  in  Walea,  in  churcbcs  which  are  in 
other  respects  plain  and  poor. — Parker,  Gloa.of  Ardu^ 
ttd.uy. 

ROOD-BOWL,  a  bowl  of  latten  w  other  material, 
with  a  pricket  tn  the  centre,  to  hold  a  Uper  for  lighting 
the  rood-screen. 

ROOD-CHAINS,  those  chains  by  which,  in  the  case 
of  large  figures  jdaced  on  or  beside  the  rood,  such  figures 
were  supported.  These  chains  were  inserted  in  the  roof 
in  front  of  tbe  chancel  arcb.  Remain*  of  such  chaine  are 
to  be  seen  at  Collumpton,  Devomhire. 

ROOD-CLOTH  (or  Rode-Clotii),  the  veil  by 
which  the  large  crucifix  or  rood,  which  anciently  stood 
over  the  chancel-screen,  was  covered  during  Lent.  Its 
color  in  England  was  either  violet  or  black,  and  it  was 
frequently  marked  with  a  white  cross.  We  find  exam- 
ple* of  this  cloth  figured  in  mediaeval  illuminations. — 
Lec,Gtou.o/Liurg.  Tenai,a,v. 

ROOD-DOORS,  the  doora  of  the  rood-screen,  sepa> 
rating  the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

ROOD-GALLERY.    See  Rooi>-loft. 

ROOD-UAP,  the  space  under  a  chancel-arch. 

ROOD-LIGHT,  a  light,  whether  from  a  mortar  with 
taper  or  from  oil-lamps  or  cressets,  placed  on  or  about 
the  rood-beam.  Such  were  kept  continually  burning  in 
ancient  parish  churches, 

ROOD-LOFT.     See  Roou-deah. 

ROOD-MASS,  a  term  sometime*  applied  (1)  to  tbe 
dMIy  parish  mass  said  in  Urge  cburcbea  at  tbe  altar 
under  the  rood-screen;  and  (S)  sometiiDea  to  the  mass 
said  on  Holy-crosa  Day,  or  ou  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross. 

BOOD-SAINTS,  images  of  (he  Virgin  Mary  and  of 
John  the  beloved  disdple,  which  were  placed  on  etch 
side  of  tbe  rood. 

ROOD-SCREEX,  a  screen  separating  tbe  chint  ot 
chancel  of  a  church  fmn  the  nave.  Above  it  was  ■ 
gallery  aupporling  the  rood,  and  called  the  rood-loft. 
The  rood-screen  bad  no  upper  loft,  or  aolar.  In  early 
timea  it  had  three  dooni,  one  facing  (he  allsr,  the  sec- 
ond fronting  tbe  gospel  side,  and  a  third  the  epistto 
ude.  Before  it  veils  were  dropped  at  the  cc 
— Walcotl,  Sae.  A  rdurol  a.  v. 

ROOD-STAIB,  the  st 
(q.v.). 


winding  up  to  Uie  rood 


ROOD-STEEPLE,  or  ROOD-TOWER,   Thi*  ui 

s  applied  lo  the  tower  boilt  over  tbe  in 
1  church. 


Rood,  AxsoN,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  ordained 
st  New  Haven,  Conit.,  in  1829.  He  took  up  bia  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  1867.  He  pub- 
liahed,  A  Church  Mamalfor  the  Manbtri  of  the  Pnt- 
bglerim  Chunk  (Phila.  IS43,8To)i  several  pamphlets 
id  papers  on  theological  aubjocta,  temperance  reform, 
c;  and  edited  a  duly  paper  in  Philadelphia.  See 
Allibone,  Dkl.  o/BriL  aadAmer.  Aulhort,  a.  v. 


ROOF  li 

Roof  (St.  gag  ;  myri,  HiU.  riii,  8 )  Iwfia,  Acu  x, 
9).  The  nwfi  of  dwelliiig-hoiuea  in  the  eatin  Eut, 
beauiH  et  Llie  generally  dij  weMber,  an  nude  flit  and 
tre  nuTonnded  wilh  ■  guard  or  niling  (r>^9Q;  trrE- 
^onf.  See  DeuL  xxii,  8,  where  the  parapet  ii  inibted 
on,  and  camp.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  48  iq.;  2 
Ki^g^i.2;  comp.Hi>hna,JI/(MiIK'a(aii,i,10;  Mkhaelu, 
Atoi,  mt,  ir,  3f>£),  Anciently  only  buUdingi  intended 
for  iliqiliy  had  raiud  roafii ;  auch  la  lemples  (Cicero, 


Oral,  iit,  36;  Philo,  ii,  43;  Saeton.  Claud,  xrii).  So 
Ibe  Temple  in  Jeruulem.we  are  told  byJewiahwriten, 
wu  arched  or  vaulted,  »  that  no  one  ihonid  repair 
thither  for  the  >ame  purpoaes  aa  to  the  roofa  of  the 
hooMt  (tomp.  also  Jerome,  Ad  Sa-idam  tt  FrtttL  p.  661). 
In  the  East  the  roof  conaista  unuUy  of  a  water-prDOf 
tiling  (Maiiti,  Trav.  p.  546  »q.;  Tavernier,  Vof/agr,  i, 
1*8)  or  of  (tones  (Vitroi'.  ii,  1,  6;  Schweigger,  Rett. 
p.  K3}.  and  ia  raised  a  little  at  one  aide  ot  in  the  mid- 
dle to  ahed  water  (Pliny,  ixivi,  62;  BoTckhardt,  A  rab. 
p.  HSy  Pipes  are  also  osed  to  convey  the  water  into 
dKenn  (are  Hiimon.  ad  Middotk,  vi,  6).  A  kind  of 
■nk,  periabable  gnus  commonly  grew  np  between  the 
tila<l>ia.cxxix,  G;  2  Kingi  lix,  SS;  laa.  xxXTii, 27 ; 
t«  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  210).  The  nnf  of  Dagon's  temple 
(JEidg.  ivi,  87)  ia  ssid  to  have  been  crowded  with  8000 
ponna  to  behold  Samson's  feala;  but  this  can  hardly 
ttwan  the  top  of  the  temple,  because  the  persons  there- 
on CDold  not  see  what  was  pasnng  within.  It  appma 
nther  to  bare  been  a  loft  or  gallery  ninning  around 
the  top  of  the  building  inside,  and  supported  by  pillars 
«ilh  two  main  potts,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  A 
T(ty  usual  kind  of  roof  is  conatnicted  in  the  foUowing 
maimer:  The  heama  are  placed  about  three  feet  apart ; 
acroas  these  aticka  are  amuiged  close  together,  and 
lludily  matted  Ihoni-busb ;  over  this  is  spread  a  cost 
'>fthick  mortar,  and  lastly  the  marl  or  earth,  which  cor- 
ns the  whole.  A  la^e  atone  roller  ia  kept  on  the  top 
it  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  Ratten- 
ing the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating, Boofa,  faowerer,  are  often  of  a  very  inferior 
dtactiption  to  this.  Tbey  are  at  times  composed  of  the 
palm-leaf,  and  in  other  eases  are  made  of  corttstalka  or 
brashwnM,  ipreaid  ovn  with  gravel  (RobinaQn,  Bihlvxil 
Ii".  1.  213:  ii,  273),  i.t"  of  rccrti  nnd  Wax\»-!  "iili  a 
Intr  of  bcal- 
■0  tuth  (Hart- 
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dent  by  faUing  (WilkiDaDn,^iK;£jij^(.ii,m).    The 

roof  was  much  used  by  the  Hebrewa,  as  it  still  is  in  East- 
era  nations.  It  was  often  resorted  to  to  get  fresh  air, 
by  convalescents  and  others  (2  Sam.  xi,  2;  Dan.  ir, 
26  {  comp.  Buckingham,  ^uop.  p.  70 ;  Tbomaon,  £<iN(f 
and  Book,  i,  49  sq.  See  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocryph.  i,  120, 
297,  where  it  is  a  playground  for  children).  In  sum- 
mer  the  people  slept  there  (I  Swn.ix,28j  comp.Tarer- 
nier,  i,  166;  Buckingham,  J/otp.  p.  336;  RcsenmUller, 
Morpt^iii,Sb;  Konei, Second  Jottniai,f,Wa;  Rotun- 
son,  iii,  242).  It  was  sought  as  a  place  for  quiet  con- 
veraation  <1  Sam.  ix,  26),  for  undisturbed  lamentaljon 
(Isa.xv,8;  Jer.  ilViii,SH),  for  building  "booths" (q. v., 
Neh.viii,  16),  and  for  varioua  religious  actions  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12;  Jer.  six.  13;  Zepb.  i,  6;  Acta  x,  9),  perhapa 
with  the  feeling  of  being  raised  nearer  to  heaven  and  to 
God.  Acts  of  a  public  nature  were  tranaacled  there  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  22),  and  announcements  made  (Matt,  x,  27; 
Luke  xii,3;  comp.Josephua,irar,ii,21,6;  Talm.BabyL 
8hab.  foL  36,  2 ;  comp.  Lucian,  Vtr.  Ilitl.  ii,  46).     Nor 

before  named,  as  these  took  place  when  neighbara  were 
auppoaed  to  be  occupied ;  yet  the  "  upper  chamber" 
(q.  V.)  was  certainly  more  commonly  sought  for.  Again, 
the  roof  was  a  lookout  over  the  street  (Judg.  xri,  27 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  1 ;  comp.  Shaw,  Trai.  p.  190),  a  place  for  ex- 
poaing  clothes  and  household  stuff  to  the  air  (Josh,  ii, 
6;  comp.Hiahna,rorDljl,  ix,6;  Mikrao^k,  ii.'i ;  Maeh- 
tAir,ii,2;  ^ouier, i, 6, 3 ;  J/r^itfa,  iii, 3 ;  Jlfena(^,viii, 
4) ;  a  commanding  poaition  for  defence  against  attacks 
from  below  (Judg.ii,Gl;  2  Haee.  v,  12;  comp.Jose- 
phua,Anr.  xiv,  16, 12;  irar,iv,l,4;  Schweigger,  flrir. 
p.  268).  But  a  constant  residence  on  the  roof,  in  lone- 
liness and  exposure,  is  a  forcible  image  of  a  sorrowful 
life  (Prov.  x^i,  9;  comp.  xiv,  24).  It  was  usual  to 
tiavo  two  flights  of  alepa  to  ascend  lo  the  roof;  one 
nitbin  the  house  and  one  in  the  streeL  It  was  easy, 
too,  to  climb  over  the  tailing  of  the  roof  and  thus  pata 
from  that  of  one  house  lo  its  neighbor;  or  from  house 
lo  house  alouB  a  whole  street  (Watu  xxiv,  17;  Mark 
xiii,16;  Lukexvii,81;  comp.Flamin,  AeurieKA. p.10; 
Kuiael,  AUppo,  i,  45;  Josephus,  .4nr.  liii,  G,  8;  Mishna, 
Bi^  Hitna.tolim.li  Baihebr. Cjtron. p.  170).  Thus, 
too,  it  was  easy  lo  pass  down  from  the  roof  into  a  house 
(see  Lightfool,  ifsr.  tfr6.  p.601>  The  passage  Hark 
ii,  4  ia  most  oalunlly  explained  by  aupposing  Jeaue 
to  have  been  in  tho  chamber  immediately  nnder  the 
roofL  The  people  took  up  the  floor  of  the  roof  (comp. 
Joaephua,  Am.  xiv,  16.  12)  and  let  down  the  aick  man 
(Strauss,£(A.yet.ii,  61,  supposes  the  usual  mode  of  ac- 
cess from  the  roof  to  the  upper  chamber  to  be  used, 
which  oontradicls  Hark).  This  is  the  meaning  of  Luke 
in  the  parallel  pasaage,  v,  19.  If  we  undenland  (Ae 
midMl  (jb  likeov)  to  mean  the  court  of  the  bouse,  then 
the  tUing  (_i:ipaiioi),  aa  our  version  has  it,  or  rather 
biicki,  muat  mean  the  guard  wall  around  the  roof  (Fa- 
ber,  Arehaol.  i,  419),  or  the  cornice  (Hiiet,  NadkT.  r. 
itaroe,  p.  264).  But  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  latter 
was  common  in  Paleatine ;  and  the  expression  Mo  iha 
midtt  (comp.  Luke  ir,86;  Mark  iii,3;  xiv,60;  John 
XX,  19)  doe>  not  admit  the  above  interpretation  (Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  186  sq.,  gives  an  explanation  which  doea  not 
suit  the  passage).  A  literal  taking-up  of  the  roof,  how- 
ever, would  be  bat  a  trifling  matter,  and  would  involve 
no  injury  to  the  building,  if  it  were  like  the  modem 
Arab  houses  in  that  vicinity.  They  are  very  low,  and 
the  roof  is  formed  chiefly  of  twigs  and  earth,  on  beams 
some  three  feet  apart.  It  is  very  common  to  remove 
part  of  this  to  let  down  goods,  etc.  (see  Thomaon,  iMad 
and  Boat,  ii,  6  sq.) ;  the  Talm.  Babl.  ifoed  Kalon,  xxv, 
1,  says,  when  R.  Huna  died,  his  bier  could  not  pass  the 
door,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  dbwn  through 
the  roof.  See  Mill,  ]}itt.  de  ^dium  Bebr.  Ttctii,  in 
Oelrich'a  ColL  Opatc.  Biit.  P*it  TieoL  I,  ii,  573  sq. ;  Bat- 
tns,  Dia.  de  Ttclu  iltbr.  Rtltcfii  (Viteb.  1696) ;  Faber, 
ArditoL  i,  417  »q. ;  Hackett,  lOaHr.ofSeripl.  p.  70, 71, 
72,  and  on  Fror.  xxvii,  IS,  p.  85.    See  HocsErop, 


ROOF,inarchit«cture,utheexteTntl  covering  on  (he 

top  of  1  buildiug ;  ■ametimeii  orslone,  but  utullly  of  wood 
Dverlud  with  ilKtea,  tilei,  lead,  etc  The  roim  and  cod- 
■tniclion  of  ihe  timbcr-nork  of  100/1  differ  raBlerially 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  building  on  which  it  ii 
to  be  pbced,  and  any  altempt  to  notice  all  the  rarietiea 
would  far  exceed  the  liniu  of  thi>  work.  The  main 
portion!  of  the  filming,  which  in  moit  eaaea  are  placed 
at  TeKulai  intervals,  are  each  called  a  irau,  principal, 
HI  pair  0/ priacipaU.  These,  in  oruameiital  open  roofs, 
are  the  leading  featurea.  and  in  aome  ancient  roofa  are 
contrived  with  an  espedBl  view  to  appearance. 

-iiig  diagram!  of  two  of  the  aimplest  kioda 


rhich  the  original  appplication  a  0 


The  tfammer-iram  rooft  contain  moM  of  the  peculi 
aritiea  of  atruclurc  that  distinguish  the'medittva]  rooft 
rrom  the  modem  roofs,  and  the  following  Domencla 
ma;  be  adopted  in  describing  them:   Sometiniea 
hammer-heam  ia  repented  over  another,  farming,  ( 


r,vppfr 
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nere,  two  atones.    It  ia  then  called  ■  douhk  ham 
btam  roof,  and  the  nomenclature  runs ;  lovftr  haim 
beam,  upjier  hamma-beam,  loietr  Aanimer-ira 
Aomnier-irace,  foiccr  tidt-jioir,  vpptr  iidt-pot<,  et 

It  must  be  remcmhered  that  all  upright  pieces  tnay 
he  called  potti,  with  au  epithet,  if  neceasar)',  e.  g.  Pen- 
dant-post. Inclined  piecetj  if  not  rufltrt,  an  braca, 
and  commonly  derive  Iheir  epithet  from  the  piece  tin- 
dei  which  they  are  placed,  or  which  they  principally 
stiffen,  as  cotbir^bntcr.  Ashlar  piecer  are  Axed  to  ev- 
ery one  of  the  raftera  in  moat  medisval  roof*,  but  they 
are  sometimes  concealed  by  cornice  -  mouldings  and 
frieic  -  boards.  The  example  from  Dorchesirr  showa 
the  hammei-heam  construction  with  colhir-brace,  aide- 


Bammer  beam  Roof,  I-otth  Alale,  I}orcfaeater,Oifordi1ilre. 


Of  the  constructioQ  of  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  .4  »- 
eienli  very  little  is  known,  but  it  was  probably  of  Ihe 
moat  inartiHcial  kind,  and  judging  from  the  fonn  of 
their  pediments,  Ihe  pitch  ofthemwaa  low.  Some  small 
buildings  still  retain  their  original  roofs  of  marble,  as 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  Ihe  Choragic  Monument 
of  Liaicrales  at  Athena.  The  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric 
at  Ravenna  has  a  domed  roof,  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  stone,  nearly  Cbirly-six  feet  in  diameter. 

Soxon  roofs  were  elevated,  hut  to  what  degree  we 

evidence  of  their  internal  appearance.  The  illumina- 
tions in  manuscripts  aeem  to  represent  them  aa  often 
tsvered  with  slater,  tjlcs,  or  sliingka. 

A'ui-mun  roofa  were  also  raiacd,  in  some  cases  to  a 
very  steep  pilch;  but  in  others  llie  eleration  was  more 
modciate,  the  ridge  being  formed  at  about  a  right  an- 
gle. It  dnea  not  appear  that  at  this  period  the  coi>- 
sltuclion  was  made  ornamental,  allhaugli,  doubtlese.  in 
many  coses  the  framing  was  open  to  view.  The  cot- 
eriug  was  certainly  somelimes  of  lead,  twt  was  prob^ly 
oftener  of  a  less  costly  maleriaL 

£<irly  £iigliih  roofs  were  generally,  if  not  alwaya, 
made  with  a  steep  slope,  tbough  not  universally  of  the 
same  pitch.  Sometimes  the  aeclion  of  the  roof  repio- 
sented  an  equilateral  triaugle,'and  sometimes  the  pri>- 
portions  were  flstler.  A  few  roofs  of  this  dale  still  ex- 
ist, as  on  the  nave  of  Hales  Owen  Church,  Shropshire: 
this  originally  had  tie-beams  across  it,  and  under  every 
laflcr  additional  pieces  of  timber  are  fixed,  which  are 
cut  circular,  so  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  scries  of  parallel  ribs  forming  a  barrel-vault.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  improving  ll« 
appearance  of  roofa  in  this  style  hefore  any  important 
ornaments  were  applied  to  them.  The  additional  pieces 
under  the  rafters  were  usually  either  quite  plain  or  only 
chamfered  on  Ihe  edges.  A  moulded  rib  sometimea  ran 
along  the  top,  and  a  cornice  next  the  wall-pUte,  both 
ofwbich  weregenerally  small.  The  tie-beams  also  were 
frequently  motilded. 

When  Ont  the  approach  of  the  Dtairattd  atyle  be- 


gsn  to  exirciae  an  inflneocc,  the  roors,  though  Uill  of 
Ibe  ttmt  couatmclioii,  becuae  >amewhit  more  omi- 
nienUL  Then  ue  alio  roafs  exiiting  of  Ibis  date,  and 
le  probably  earlier,  iii  country  cburchei,  the  insiilea 


*  aeries  aC  flat  ipacea,  or 


oT  which  ue  rormed  in 

They  ue  usually  quite  plaiu,  with  tbo  exception  of  the 
tie-jMam  and  cornice,  which  are  frcqueiitly  moulded, 
and  the  kiug-post,  which  is  cammonly  octagonal,  with 
a  moulded  capital  or  bale  Of  a  later  period,  roora  of 
thii  kind  aiB  extremely  common  in  some  districta,  but 
they  are  genenlly  to  l>e  dislinguiihed  from  the  earlier 
•peameiis  by  beioR  arranged  in  seven  caota  instead 
or  sLt.  or  the  older  description  good  examples  re- 
maiD  at  Chartham  Church,  Kent,  and  on  the  eouth 
aiate  of  Merrow  Church,  Surrey.  Uost  or  these  roofs 
are  now  ceiled,  but  probablv  manv  of  them  were  orig- 
inally open. 

As  the  Decorated  style  advanced,  (he  leading  lim- 
ben  of  Ibe  principals  wen  often  formed  inlo  an  arch 
bj  the  addition  of  circular 
braces  ander  the  lie-beama, 
the  beams  themselves  be- 
ing also  frequently  cur\^ed. 
The  spandrels  formed  by 
then  braces  were  very  usu- 
ally filled  wiib  pierced  tn- 
cen-,  and  the  timbers  geo- 
erally  were  more  moulded 
and  enriched  than  iu  the 
earlier  styles.  Where  the 
lilies  of  mouldings  were  in- 
terrupted, (hey  very  com- 


agaiost  fire ;  in  other  CSKS,  when  the  material  was  suit- 
able, perhaps  from  economy. 

The  name  of  roof  is  often  applied  to  what  are,  in  fact, 
ceilings  having  an  external  covering,  or  outer  roof,  dis- 

frequently  spoken  of,  liut  a  vault  usually  has  an  outer 
roof  over  il,  and  is  more  properly  a  vaulted  ceiling. — 
Parker,  6'Jo».o/.lrcALl«4.s.v.  See  Ciambert'i  £n(y- 
dop.  B,  V.  i  Walcoil,  Stit.  A  rdaoL  s,  v. 

Room  is  employeil  in  Ihe  A.  Y.  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  leas  than  foQi'lleb.  and  eight  r.reektermi^  The 
only  one  of  Ibese,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here 
is  rpwTotXuiia  (Mall,  xsiii,  6;  Mark  nil,  89;  Luke 
xiv,  "i  8 ;  XX,  40),  which  Hgnifiea,  not  a  "  room"  in  the 
sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  nf  a  chamber,  but  the 
highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  round  Ihe  dinner  or 
supper  table— (he  "uppermost  seal,'  as  it  is  more  ac- 
curately rendered  in  Luke  xi,  43.  See  Mkai.  The 
word  "  seat"  is.  however,  generally  appropriated  by  onr 
tranrlitcrs  to  naSifpd,  which  seems  lo  mean  some  kind 


— Smith.   See 


SometinMS  Ibe  tie-beams  were  omitted  in  mofs  of 
bigb  pitch,  but  the  principals  were  generally  arched. 
The  roots  of  domestic  halhs  in  the  Decorated  style,  ap- 
pear to  has-e  been  nsorc  enriched  than  those  of  church- 
es: thu  ipf  Ualveni  Priory  had  a  variety  of  cross- 
bnms  above  tbe  tie-beams  cut  into  onumental  luthei- 
iogst  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Caiiterbuiy's  palace  at 
llaySeld,  Sussex,  was  supported  on  stnne  arches  span- 
ning  tbe  whole  breadth  of  the  room  (about  forty  feet). 
This  kind  of  construction  is  also  partially  used  in  the 
hall  at  tbe  tloie,  Ighlham,  Kent.  This  kind  of  con- 
•Imctiou,  a  wooden  roof  supported  on  stone  arches  in- 
"  "     ■  '    '    t  necessary  for  the  principals, 


is  generally  sup- 


posed, and  at  all  perioU. 

In  the  Perpeadicuiar  style  hammer-beam  roofs  were 
introduced  (one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  is  that 
on  Weuminster  Hall),  and,  together  with  them,  most 
pnmerous  varieties  of  construction  for  the  sake  of  orua- 
meat.  These  arc  far  too  manifold  lobe  enu- 
merated; many  specimens  esist  in  churchei 
and  liallii,«)me  of  which  are  extremelv  msg- 
aiScenl,anita         n  h 


:ial  c; 
dered  riiiroc  liy  iiolh  "  place"  ar 
also  UrrEit  Koox. 

The  convenience  of  dividing  habitations  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  early  snginstcd  itself.  We  read  of 
various  hinds  of  rooms  in  Scripture— bedchamber,  in- 
ner chsmbcr,  upper  chamber,  bride-chamber,  guest- 
chamber,  guard-chamber,  of  Ibe  king's  house.    In  early 

one  room,  on  separate  beds,  and  tbe  males  iu  another. 

3ce  ClIAHBER. 

RooB,  Jobaiui  Fiiedriob,  only  ton  of  the  ful- 

wbere  be  had  held  the  position  of  dean.  He  wrote  a 
Ilittors  of  Ikt  Re/ormatim  and  a  Ckvrch  llitlory, 
neither  of  which  was  baaed  on  original  sources,  and 
both  ot  which  have  been  supeiseded  by  more  modern 
(Orks,    See  Herzog,  Rfal-Enefkiop.  ».  v. 

Roos,  Hagntu  Friedilcll,  the  last  of  the  wriet 
of  clergymen  in  Wlirtemberg  who  during  the  I8lh  cen- 
jry  promoted  the  independent  development  of  Pietism 
q,  v.),  and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  churches  of  Wunemberg  against  Ihe  ration- 
alistic and  olher  movements  of  Korth  Germany.  He 
was  bom  at  Suli-on-tbe-Neckat,  Sept.  G,  1727,  passed 
through  Ibe  schools  of  Wlirtemberg  in  regular  course, 
and  in  1749  becamo  vicar  at  Oncn.  After  filling  vari- 
ous ministerial  staiinns  in  Tubingen,  Sluttgart.  etc.,  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Lustiiaii,  near  Tubingen,  in  ITtJ', 
where  ho  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  notabilities 
and  students  of  the  university,  and  sought  to  benefit 
the  latter  by  the  delivery  of  private  lectures  on  Biblical 
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theology.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  the  prelature  of 
Anhausen,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  district  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1787  he  was  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
national  diet,  which  diverted  his  attention  largely  to- 
wards political  aifairs.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  to 
his  people  on  Christmas-day,  1802,  and  died  March  19, 
1803. 

Koos  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  book — the  Bible. 
He  was  not  the  representative  of  any  scientific  idea  in 
theology,  nor  a  rhetorician  who  attached  importance  to 
the  elegancies  of  style.  His  theology  was  contained  in 
the  sentences  of  the  Bible,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
theologian  to  perform  beyond  condensing  what  is  there 
expanded,  collecting  what  is  scattered,  and  converting 
the  whole  directly  into  faith  and  life.  As  a  dogmatist 
he  simply  brought  together  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
holding  that  they  require  no  elaboration  in  order  to  ap- 
pear as  a  faultless  whole.  As  an  expositor  and  polemic 
he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  difficul- 
ties, and  accepted  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with 
unquestioning  faith ;  and  in  that  one  of  his  works  which 
partakes  most  largely  of  a  scientific  character,  the  Fun- 
damenta  Psychologica  Sacrm  (Tubingen,  1769;  Stutt- 
gart, 1857),  he  simply  gathered  from  the  Scriptures 
every  passage  in  which  a  psychological  term  occurs,  and 
given  the  specific  and  general  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
phrases  so  obtained.  He  held  that  the  truth  was  fully 
and  appropriately  given  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  did 
not  attempt  a  thorough  system  of  psychology.  He  also 
gave  attention  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to 
the  impending  future,  taking  the  Apocalypse  for  his 
guide  and  following  the  interpretations  ofBengel  (q.v.), 
though  without  accepting  the  dates  of  that  scholar  for 
the  end  of  the  world  (e.  g.  1836),  and  without  placing 
implicit  reliance  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  writings  of  Roos  were  very  numerous,  and  have 
no  iAiportance  for  our  times.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  fttndam,  Pgychol.  Sacr,,  already  cited:— a  devotion- 
al manual  entitled  Ifaushuch  (1790,  2d  ed.),  which  was 
largely  used,  and  a  practical  work  entitled  ChrisUiche 
Gedanken  r.  d.  Verschiedenheil  u.  Ewigkeit  d.  Kinder 

Gottea  (1st  ed.  1764;  new  [Sd]  ed.  1850) Herzog, 

Real'Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Roosevelt,  James  Henry,  Hon^  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10, 1800. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known  and  wide-spread 
family  of  that  name.  His  father,  James  C  Roosevelt,  was 
an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar,  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  James  Henry  was  left  a  large  property  by  his 
father,  and  in  early  life  manifested  his  benevolence  by 
taking  an  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  particular- 
ly the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he 
w^as  for  twenty-three  years  the  treasurer.  He  never 
married,  and  lived  a  quiet  and  frugal  life.  As  his  nat- 
ural heirs  were  wealthy  and  did  not  need  his  property, 
he  determined  on  devoting  it  to  benevolent  objects.  In 
March,  1854,  he  made  his  will,  and  after  certain  be- 
quests, gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  five  incorpora- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  the  College  of  Phj'sicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  New'  York  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Demilt 
Dispensar)',  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of 
sick  and  diseased  persons,  and  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment. The  charity  was  to  extend  to  all  sick,  without 
limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  color,  or  religion.  The  hospital,  which 
occupies  an  entire  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  av- 
enues, was  in  due  time  erected,  and  was  formally  opened 
Nov.  %  1871.  The  generous  founder  died  Nov.  30, 1863. 
He  was  *'a  man  upright  in  his  aims,  simple  in  his  hab- 
its, sublime  in  his  benefaction."    (W.  P.  S.) 

Root  (d^^,  Mrtsh,  pi^d),  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  extends  downwards  and  fastens  itself  in  the 
earth.   The  rocky  ground  of  Palestine  is  in  some  places 


covered  with  a  very  thin  soil,  so  that  the  plants  grow* 
ing  in  these  spots  cannot  strike  deep  roots,  and  are 
therefore  easily  uptom  by  the  winds  or  withered  by  the 
scorching  sun — a  circumstance  to  which  a  beautiful  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii, 
21).  The  root  of  a  family  is  the  progenitor  from  whom 
the  race  derives  its  name;  thus,  *'Out  of  the  serpent's 
root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice"  (Isa.  xiv,  29),  mean- 
ing Hezekiah,  who  was  descended  from  David,  and  was, 
like  him,  a  scourge  to  the  oppressors  of  IsraeL  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a  very  remarkable  proph- 
ecy, "  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious" 
(xi,  10).  The  Messiah,  elsewhere  called  **  the  branch,*^ 
is  here  described  as  ^  the  root,"  for  though  David's  son 
in  his  human  character,  yet  in  his  divine  capacity  he  is 
David's  "  root,"  as  being  his  Lord  and  God.  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Revelation,  '*  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevailed"  (v,  5).  So 
^  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  (1  Tim.  vi,  10) ; 
that  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion ;  **  Lest  any 
root  of  bitterness  trouble  you"  (Heb.  xii,  15).  In  Job 
xix,  28,  *'  root  of  the  matter**  signifies  a  ground  or  cause 
of  controversy.  The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the 
posterity :  Prov.  xii,  8, "  The  root  of  the  righteous  shall 
not  be  moved,"  i.  e.  shall  not  faU ;  Jer.  xii,  2,  "  Whence 
do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things?  thou  hast  planted 
them,  and  they  have  taken  root."  In  Daniel  and  in 
the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  is  represented  as  a  young  sprout  or  sucker,  or 
root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  from  the  kings,  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  hu- 
miliation, is  described  as  a  root  ill  nourished,  growing 
in  a  dry  and  barren  soil  (Isa.  liii,  2).  In  the  contrary 
sense,  Paul  says  (Rom.  xi,  1&-18)  that  the  Jews  are,  as 
it  were,  the  root  that  bean  the  tree  into  which  the  Gen- 
tiles are  grafted ;  and  that  the  patriarchs  are  the  pure 
and  holy  root  of  which  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the 
branches.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  root  on  which  Christians 
depend,  and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  sulnistence 
(CoL  ii,  7). 

ROOT,  a  name  sometimes  found  in  the  inventories 
of  English  church  furniture,  by  which  were  designated 
richly  embroidered  copes  that  had  the  "  stem  of  Jesse" 
and  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  figured  upon  them. 

Root,  Henry,  a  IVesbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  *Y.,  July  17, 1813.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminar}^,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  by  Cayuga 
Presbyter}%  After  graduating  he  removed  to  llichi- 
gan,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1835,  and  was  stated 
supply  for  Dexter  and  Howell  churches.  Subsequent- 
ly he  preached  for  Granville,  Portland,  and  Bunker  Hill 
churches.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries.  He  died  at  Feltz,  April  5, 1860. 
Mr.  Root  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  in  building  up 
churches  in  the  faith  he  had  no  superior.  See  Wilson, 
PreA.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861 ,  p.  163.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ropes,  Timothy  Pickeuino,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Oxford,  N.  H.,  Sept  13, 1802,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  WaterviUe  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Aug.  13, 1828,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hampton  Falls  in  July, 
1829.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  churohes  in 
Weston  and  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  places.  He  went 
West  in  1854,  and  for  ten  years  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Le  Roy,  Minn.,  where  he  died,  July  3, 
1873.    (J.GS.) 

Roque,  St.,  a  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churoh  in  France,  who  is  considered  the  special 
patron  of  those  sick  of  the  plague.  Few  particulars  of 
his  history  have  been  pre8er\'ed.  Ift  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Montpdlier,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  or 
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early  in  Ui6  14th  centnry;  and  haring  undertaken  a 
pUgTimage  to  Kome,  was  sorpriaed  on  bis  way  through 
Italy  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Piacenza.  He 
labored  with  generous  zeal  for  the  victims,  fell  sick, 
was  abandoned  by  men,  but  a  dog  licked  his  sores.  He 
recovered  his  health,  returned  to  France,  and  ailer  a 
life  of  great  sanctity  died  at  Montpellier,  probably  in 
WSJ.-^Ckasnbers's  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Roqnelaure,  Jean  Abxand  de  Bessuejouus, 
Cifunt  of  J  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Roquelaure  in 
1721.  Of  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  Church  when 
quite  young,  was  doctor  of  theology  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, and  vicar-general  of  Arras  when,  in  1754,  he  re- 
ceived the  bishopric  of  Senlis.  In  1764  he  was  first 
almoner  of  the  king,  in  1767  councillor  of  state,  in  1768 
abb^  of  Sc  Germer,  and  in  1771  member  of  the  French 
Aaademy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bishops  who  re- 
mained in  Frsnoe  after  the  civil  oath  was  required,  but 
did  not  yield  to  the  constitution  of  1790.  During  the 
Beign  of  Terror  he  retired  to  Arras.  He  resigned  his 
see  of  Senlis,  but  was  in  1802  made  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lices. In  1808  he  received  a  canonry  in  St.  Denis,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He  died  of 
old  age,  April  23, 1818.  His  writings  are,  Oraiton  Fu" 
nifbre  de  la  Reine  ^Espagne  (Paris,  1761): — Oraiton 
f^tmehre  de  Lottie  XV  (ibid.  1774): — Mcmdemtnte,  and 
Lettree  to  the  dergy. — Hoefer,  Abur.  Biog,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Roqneo,  Pierre,  a  Protestant  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  La  Canne,  July  22, 1685.  His  parents  were 
obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
Boques  was  educated  in  Switzerland,  at  Geneva  and 
lAusanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  in  1710  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Protestant  French  Church  at  Basle, 
where  he  died,  April  13,  1748.  His  principal  writings 
are,  /^  Pasteur  Evangiliqve  (Basle,  1723),  transL  into 
German  (HaUe,  1741-44)  :—i7«mm/«  dte  Veritee  His- 
tonptee,  etc  (Basle,  1726): — Lettree  a  un  Proteetant 
de  France  etc  (Lausanne,  1780^5): — Lee  Devoirs 
da  SvjeU  (  Basle,  1727 ) : — Sermoru  $ur  Direre  Sujeit 
de  Morale  (ibid.  1730),  transl.  into  German  (Halle, 
1731)  :— i>  Vrai  Pietisme  (Bssle,  1731)  i—Traiii  dee 
TrUmnaux  de  Judicttture  (ibid.  1788).  Besides  these 
are  scattered  pieces  in  several  works,  an  edition  of  the 
Did.  of  Mor^ri  (ibid.  1731-45),  and  one  of  Martin's 
BMe  (ibid.  1736).  He  continued  with  Beausobre  the 
Sermons  of  Sanrin,  and  revised  the  French  translation 
of  HUbner's  Geographie  (ibid.  1747).  See  Frey,  Vie  de 
P.  Roqvte ;  Haag,  La  France  Ptoteetante,  —  Hoefer, 
Ifouv.  Biog.  Generate^  s.  v. 

Roqnette,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Touioose  in  1632.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  became  abbd  of  Grandselve,  prior  of  Char- 
Ilea  and  of  St.  Denis  de  Taux,  vicar-genersl  of  Armaud, 
and  abbe  of  Clony.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Anton,  and  in  1669  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Gabriel 
in  that  place.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1702  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Bertrand  de  Senaux.  He  died  at  Autun, 
Feb.  23, 1707.  Roquette  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  slave 
of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  cardinal 
Hazarin.  He  left  a  work  entitled  Ordotmancet  pour  le 
RitaUiuemeni  de  la  Discipline  Ecclesiastique  (Autun, 
1669-74),  and  an  Oraieon  Funlkbre  ^Atme-Marie  Mar^ 
fmozzi>  Prineesse  de  Canti  (Paris,  1674). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generak,  s.  v. 

Rosa,  St.    See  Rosa  of  Lima. 


or  Lima,  the  most  noted  of  Peruvian  saints, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  bora  in  1586  at  Lima,  who  early 
displayed  great  fortitude  in  the  enduring  of  ph3'sical 
pain,  and  manifested  a  strong  inclination  towards  an 
ascetic  life  Her  parents  permitted  her  to  become  a 
Dominican  nun ;  but  having  entered  a  church  to  pray 
while  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  she  found  herself 
vnable  to  proceed  farther,  and  consequently  became  a 
hcnnit,  living  in  a  cell  which  she  built  in  tbe  garden 


bekmging  to  her  parents.  She  inflicted  cruel  bodily 
mortifications  on  herself,  and  died  in  1617.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Dominican  church,  and  was  canonized  in 
1671.  She  ranks  as  the  patroness  of  the  state,  and  is  an- 
nually commemorated,  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp, 
on  Aug.  26.  See  Acta  SS.  for  Aug.  26.— Ilerzog,  Beal^ 
EncgJdop,  s.  v. 

Rosa  OF  ViTERDo,  a  hermit  attached  to  the  order 
of  Fanciscans,  though  without  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived. She  occupied  a  cell  in  the  house  of  her  parents, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  repentance,  standing 
with  crucifix  in  hand  in  the  public  streets.  She  was 
temporarily  banished  from  Vitcrbo,  but  eventually  re- 
called and  received  with  enthusiasm.  She  died  in  A.D. 
1252,  aged  about  eighteen.  See  ^4  rfa  SS.  for  Sept.  4. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  s.  v. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at 
Aranella,  near  Naples,  June  20, 1615.  He  was  brought 
up  under  Francisco  Francanzano,  but  was  obliged  to  get 
his  living  by  selling  his  pictures  upon  the  street.  Af- 
ter his  father's  death,  he  went  with  Ribera  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he  remained  four  years,  when  cardinal  Bran- 
cacci  carried  him  to  Viterbo,  where  he  painted  several 
pieces^  He  afterwards  went  with  Prince  John  Charles 
of  Medici  to  Florence,  and  stayed  nine  years  in  this  city. 
He  finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  died, 
March  15, 1673.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are, 
tbe  Catiline  Conspiracy  c-^Saul  and  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor: — AttHus  Regulusy  and  altar-pieces.  He  was  also 
a  good  composer  of  music  See  lady  Morgan,  L{fe  and 
Times  of  Salvator  (Lond.  1824, 2  voli.) ;  Cantu,  Salvator 
Rosa  (Milan,  1844) ;  Reynolds  [Sir  Joshua],  Works. 

RosaUa,  St.,  the  greatest  of  Sicilian  saints,  is  said 
to  have  died  between  1160  and  1180.  Her  father  was 
the  count  Sinibald  of  Quisquina  and  Rosis,  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sicily.  She  lived  for 
a  time  on  Mount  Quisquina  in  the  character  of  a  hermit^ 
but  afterwards  on  Mount  Pelcgrino,  near  Palermo.  It 
is  alleged  that  her  body  was  found  in  1624,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  Mount  Quisquina  narrating  her 
descent  and  sojoura  in  an  adjoining  cave.  A  pestilence 
ceased  to  prevail  at  the  time  her  body  was  found,  and 
this  fact  was  attributed  to  her  intercessions,  which  may 
account  for  the  veneration  she  receives.  Her  day  is 
Sept  4,  and  is  observed  with  much  pomp  in  Palermo, 
one  of  the  features  being  a  procession  in  which  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  saint  is  carried  about.  See  A  eta  SS. 
for  Sept.  4. — Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Roaazlo,  Jeuome,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  bora  at  Pordenone  in  1485.  He  was  nuncio  from 
pope  Clement  VII  to  Hungary,  and  died  in  1556.  He 
wrote  a  curious  treatise— C^uoof  Animalia  Bruta  sape 
Ratione  uiantur  melius  Homine  (''  That  brutes  often  rea- 
son better  than  mair  [1648]). 

Rosaiy  {Rosarium).  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
instrument,  composed  of  a  number  of  larger  snd  smaller 
beads  strong  on  a  cord,  which  8er\'es  among  Romanists 
to  aid  in  the  repeating  of  a  definite  number  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave-Marias.  In  its  wider  meaning  the 
word  denotes  the  worship  in  which  the  rosary  is  em- 
ployed. The  custom  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
number  of  times  originated  among  the  early  hermits 
and  monks,  and  it  is  stated  by  I'alladius  (AawruMKo, 
cap.  35)  and  Sozomen  {Hist,  vi,  29)  that  the  abbot  l^aul 
of  the  desert  of  Pherme  repeated  the  Pater-noster  300 
times,  and  at  each  repetition  dropped  a  small  stone  into 
his  lap.  The  Hail-Mary  was  added  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  attain  its  completed  form  until  the 
16th.  A  combination  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the 
Credo  and  the  angelical  greeting  in  this  worship  occurs 
as  early  as  1196  in  the  Statuta  Commuma  of  bishop 
Odo  of  Paris. 

The  rosary  is  accordingly  of  modera  origin,  and  all 
opinions  which  assign  to  it  a  high  antiquity  are  false. 
Some  modem  inquirers  hold  that  it  was  brought  from 
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the  East  by  returning  CmsaderB,  since  it  is  fuuud  among 
Mohammedans  and  Brahmins  also ;  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  had  an  independent  origin  in  the  West  as  well. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican  monks,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Dom- 
inic himself. 

As  many  as  twenty  forms  of  rosary  devotions  have 
been  enumerated  by  Schulting  in  his  BibL  Eccles,  I,  iii, 
205.     The  more  familiarly  known  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  complete  (or  Dominican)  rosary,  consisting 
of  fifteen  decades  of  small  Mary-beads,  alternating  with 
fifteen  Pater-noster  beads,  so  that  ten  Hail-Marys  are 
said  after  each  Lord's  Prayer.  This  rosary  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  Psalterium  Maria. 

2.  The  ordinary  rosary  {rosariunC)  has  five  decades 
of  Mary-beads  and  five  Pater-noster  beads,  in  all  fifty- 
five  beads.     Three  repetitions  equal  rosary  No.  1. 

3.  The  intermediate  rosarv  has  sixtv-three  Marv- 
beads  and  seven  Pater-noster  beads,  denoting  the  sixty- 
three  years  of  life  which  the  legend  assigns  to  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Franciscans  repeat  seventy-two  Hail-Marys, 
because  they  believe  that  the  Virgin  lived  seventy-two 
years. 

4.  The  smaller  rosary  has  three  decades  of  Mary-beads 
and  three  Pater-noster  beads,  signifying  the  years  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth. 

5.  The  angelical  rosary  is  similar  to  No.  4,  but  re- 
quires a  single  recital  of  the  Hail-Mary  with  each  dec- 
ade, and  for  each  of  the  nine  remaining  beads  the  Sanctus 
("Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Doroinus  Deus  Sabaoth! 
Pleni  sunt  cceli  et  terra  gloria  tua,  Hosanna  in  excel- 
sis !  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  Hosanna 
in  excelsis!")  with  the  lesser  doxolog}'  ("Gloria  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto!"). 

6.  The  crown  (capeUariOf  corona)  has  thirty -three 
Pater-noster  beads,  indicative  of  the  years  of  Christ's 
earthly  life,  and  five  Mary-beads  to  denote  the  number 
of  his  wounds.  A  rosary  composed  of  twelve  Ave-Ma- 
rias  and  three  Pater-nosters  has  also  been  termed  the 
crown  in  recent  times  (Blnterim,  Denkw,  VH,  i,  105). 

The  Officium  Laicorum  is  composed  only  of  Pater- 
nosters, and  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
rosaries. 

The  devotion  begins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  after 
which  the  worshipper  grasps  the  cross  depending  from 
the  cord,  repeats  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  three  Hail-Marys.  A  correspond- 
ing form  serves  as  the  conclusion.  With  the  Domin- 
ican rosary  is  comiected  the  contemplation  of  the  so- 
called  mysteries,  according  to  which  the  rosaiy  is  char- 
acterized as  joyfulf  $orrowful,  or  glorious.  The  joyftd 
rosarv  embraces  the  five  mvsteries  of— 

«•  ft 

1.  The  annnnciation  of  our  Lady  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  conceived. 

2.  The  visiuttion  of  Elisabeth. 

3.  The  nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

4.  The  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

6.  The  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  among  the 
doctors. 

The  sorroteful  rosary  embraces — 

1.  The  prnyer  of  onr  Lord  in  the  garden. 
8.  The  whipping  him  nt  the  pilhir. 

3.  The  crowuin^  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 

4.  His  carryiiiff  of  the  cro?s  to  Mount  Calvary. 
b»  Uis  crucifixion  and  death  on  the  cross. 

The  glorious  rosary  contains — 

1.  The  resurrection  of  onr  Lord. 

2.  Uis  ascension  into  heaven. 

8.  The  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

4.  The  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virein. 

6..  Her  coronation  above  all  augels  and  saints. 

Each  of  these  fifteen  mysteries  is  appended  to  the  wonls 
"  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  Ave-Maria,  and  is  thus  repeated 
ten  times. 

The  rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  altogeth- 
er the  most  popular  form  of  devotion  among  Roman 
Catholics.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
many  popes,  who  have  granted  great  indulgences  to 
those  that  practice  it    The  five  Joyful  Mvsteries  are 


said  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification.  The  five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  are 
said  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Ash -Wednesday  to  Easter- Sunday.  The 
five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  said  on  ordinary  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Easter -Sunday  to  Trinity -Sunday.  The 
manner  of  saying  the  rosary  on  the  beads  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  accompanying  cut,  with  the  following 
directions  (see  Bamum,  Romanism^  p.  486) : 


Rosary  Arranged  in  the  Form  of  a  Heart 

On  the  cross  say  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

On  the  next  large  bead  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  the 
next  small  bead  say  the  Uall  Mary,  thus;  '^Hail  Mary, 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou 
among  women,  aud  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sus. Who  may  increoM  our  faith.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.  pray  for  us  siuuers,  now,  and  at  the  nour  of  our 
death.    Amen.'* 

On  the  second  small  head  repeat  the  Hail  Mary,  substi- 
tuting for  the  above  italicized  words,  "  Who  may  strength" 
en  our  hope." 

On  the  third  small  bead  rejieat  the  Hail  Mary,  snbsti- 
tntlng  in  the  same  place, "  Who  vtaij  etdiven  our  charity." 
Then,  and  at  the  end  of  every  decade,  say,  "Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
was  in  the  beglnulDg,  is  now,  aud  ever  shall  be,  world 
withont  cud.    Amen." 

On  the  next  large  bead,  and  on  cverv  largo  bead,  say 
the  Lord's  Prnyer.  In  saying  the  ten  ]3ail  Marys  for  the 
first  Joyfnl  Mystery,  substitute  fur  the  above  Italicised 
clause,  **Who  teas  made  man  for  ns;^*  in  the  second, 
"IfAom  thou  didst  carry  to  St.  Elisabeth's ;''  In  the  third, 
"Who  vas  born  in  a  stable  for  us;^  lu  the  fourth,  "IfAo 
waspreserUed  in  the  Temple  for  us;**  in  the  fifth,  *^Whom 
thou  didst  find  in  the  Temple." 

At  the  end  of  the  five  Joyful  MyRterle?,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five  Son-owfiil  and  five  Glorions  Mysteries,  say  the 
Saloe  Regina  <=Hall,  Oneeu),  thns:  ♦•Hull,  Holy  Queen, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  our  fife,  our  sweetness,  nud  onr  hope. 
To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banished  children  of  Eve.  To 
thee  do  we  pend  up  our  sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears.  Turn,  then,  O  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thine  eyes  of  mercy  towards  ns ;  and  after  this  onr 
exile  is  ended,  show  us  the  blessed  frnit  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sns.    O  clement !  O  pions !  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary ! 

"  V.  Pray  for  ns,  O  holy  Mother  of  God. 

'*  R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ" 

lu  saying  the  five  Sorrowful  Mvsteries,  the  clanses  sab- 
stitnted  in  the  Hnil  Marys  for  the  italicized  clause  are: 
(1)  "ITAo  sweated  Hood  for  ««;"  (2)  "Who  vfos  scourged  for 
t«;"  (8)  "Who  was  crowned  uHth  thorns  for  us;*'  (4)  "Who 
carried  the  heavy  cross  for  us;"*  (5)  '*  ff'/to  u>as  emeijied  and 
died  for  us.**  In  saying  the  five  Glorious  Mysteries,  snb- 
slitnte  for  the  Italicized  clause:  (1)  "IfAo  arose  from  the 
dead;"*  (2)  "  Who  ascended  into  heaven;*'  (8)  "Who  sent  the 
Jloly  Ghost;**  (4)  "Who  assumed  thee  [or  took  thee  tip]  into 
heaven  ;**  (6)  *♦  Who  crowned  thee  in  heaven." 

The  term  rosary  ia  variously  explained  by  Roman 
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Catholic  writen :  as  derived  from  Rota  myHiea,  nn  eo- 
desiasticil  predicate  of  the  Yirgin;  from  St,  Rosalia, 
who  is  represented  with  a  wreath  formed  of  gold  and 
roaes;  from  the  fact  that  the  beads  are  made  of  rose- 
wood, etc.  Stdtz  (in  Herzog,  Real-Enofklop,  s.  v.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from  a  rose-garden  (ro- 
tanum)f  alter  the  manner  in  which  devotional  manuals 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  termed  llortulvs  A  ttimce, 

ROSARY,  Bkothers  of  tiie.  The  troubles  which 
came  opon  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  led  to 
the  forming  of  pious  associations  which  sought  to  secure 
the  averting  of  such  evils  by  means  of  prayer  to  God; 
and  the  brotherhoods  of  the  rosary  were  among  the  ear- 
liest of  these  unions.  Pope  Leo's  bull  Pastoru  ALterm, 
of  Oct,  6y  1520,  shows  that  they  had  then  become  old. 
The  popes  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  and  Clement  VII 
oooferred  on  them  valuable  exemptions,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Sixtus  V.  The  Brothers  of  the  Rosary 
dispUyed  great  zeal  during  the  contests  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  the  Turks,  and  aided  the  warriors  with  their 
prayers;  and  after  the  victory  of  Lepanto  they  insti- 
tated  processions  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
festival  instituted  by  Pius  V  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory  was  consequently  called  ^  the  Feast  of  the  Ro- 
sarv."* 

A  modem  organization  called  ''the  living  Rosary" 
consists  of  unions  of  fifteen  persons  each,  who  severally 
pray  the  decades  of  the  rosary  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  respectively. — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

ROSARV,  Ceremony  of  the,  a  ceremony  practiced 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  special  occasions,  called 
in  the  Arabic  Sobkaf,  and  nsaally  performed  on  the 
night  socceeding  a  buriaL    The  son!  is  then  supposed 
to  rpmain  ia  the  body,  after  which  it  departs  to  Hades, 
there  to  await  its  final  doom.    The  ceremony  is  thus 
Mescribed:  ''At  night  fikis,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty, 
aasefflble,  and  one  brings  a  rosary  of  1000  beads,  each  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.    They  begin  with  the  67th  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  then  say  three  times,  *  God  is  one ;'  then 
recite  the  last  chapter  but  one  and  the  first,  and  then  say 
three  times,  *0  God,  favor  the  most  excellent  and  most 
happy  of  thy  creatures,  our  lord  Mohammed,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  companions,  and  preserve  them.*    To  this  they 
add,  'All  who  commemorate  thee  are  the  mindful,  and 
those  who  omit  commemorating  thee  are  the  negligent.* 
They  next  repeat  3000  times,  'There  is  no  God  but 
(jod,*  one  holding  the  rosary  and  counting  each  repeti- 
tion.   After  each  thousand  they  sometimes  rest,  and 
take  coffee;  then  100  limes, '  (I  extol)  the  perfection  of 
(jod  with  liis  praise:*  then  the  same  number  of  times, 
'I  beg  forgiveness  of  God  the  great;*  after  which  fifty 
times,  'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal;'  then, 
'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  might,*  etc 
fKoran,  ch.  xxxvii,  last  three  verses).     Two  or  three 
then  recite  three  or  four  more  verses.     This  done,  one 
nskB  his  companions,  '  Have  ye  transferred  (the  merit 
f*f)  what  ye  have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ?' 
They  reply,  •  We  have ;'  and  add, '  Peace  be  on  the  apos- 
tle.* This  concludes  the  ceremony,  which,  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  is  repeated  the  second  and  third  nights." 
See  Macbride,  Afokammedan  Relv/ion  Explained!  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

ROSARY,  FaATEBxiTY  of  the.  Scc^Rosart,  Bbotii- 

EM  OF  THE. 

RoAbmgli,  JoHK,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  17 17,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1735, 
and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1761. 
He  stodied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  then 
of  Fagg*s  Manor,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  New 
Bmoswick  Presbytery  May  22, 1762.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  An|?.  18,  1763,  and  was  ordained  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  Dec.  11, 1764,  having  charge  of  Mansfield, 
Greenwich,  and  Oxford.  He  was  dumissed  from  the 
three  copgiegations  April  18, 1769,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  (now  AUentown  and 
Mount  Bethel).     He  was  installed  pastor  of  tbese  con- 


gregations Oct.  28, 1772,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death,  in  January,  1777,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hessians, 
near  Trenton.  See  Sprague,  ^naa^t  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit,  iii,  254. 

Rosoelin  (also  Rockun,  Ruceun,  or  Ruzelim), 
Jean,  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  11th  century,  who 
ranks  in  the  common  estimation  as  the  originator  of  the 
Nominalist  theory  in  philosophy  and  as  a  Tritheist  in 
theology.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  however,  and  the  particular  views  he  ad- 
vocated are  not  well  determined.  His  place  in  history 
was  achieved  chiefly  through  controversies  with  Anselm 
and  Abelard  (see  the  respective  articles)  in  which  he 
became  engaged.  He  first  arrested  attention  by  ex- 
pressing opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  which  were 
deemed  heretical,  at  a  time  when  he  was  canon  at  Com- 
pi^gne.  As  he  claimed  that  Anselm  shared  his  views, 
the  latter  interposed  a  denial,  and  was  about  undertak- 
ing a  refutation  of  Roscclin's  teaching,  when  the  S^niod 
of  Soissons  (1092)  compelled  a  retraction  of  the  heresy. 
The  course  of  Roscelin's  life  becomes  doubtful  again  at 
this  point,  and  such  facts  as  are  known  to  have  occurred 
are  variously  combined  by  studenta.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  view  now  generally  preferred.  Rosce- 
lin  soon  recalled  his  retraction,  according  to  Anselm, 
because  his  action  at  Soissons  had  been  governed  by 
fear  of  the  populace.  Anselm  consequently  wrote  the 
refutation  previously  begun  {De  Fide  Trinitaf.  ei  In- 
camat.'),  and  Roscelin  went  to  England,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  injure  Anselm  by  treating  him  with  con- 
tumely, but  was  himself  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Continent,  parti}'  because  of  his  relations  with  Anselm, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  because  he 
had  offended  the  English  clergy  by  denouncing  abuses 
which  existed  among  them.  He  then  addressed  an  un- 
successful application  for  refuge  to  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.  v.), 
and  from  that  time  was  lost  to  notice  for  some  years. 
The  name  of  Roscelin  is  next  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  controversv  with  Abelard.  The  latter  had 
been  Roscelin's  pupil ;  but  the  publication  of  his  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Theologiam  (1119),  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  divine  unity  in  three  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reflect  on  the  position  Roscelin  had  occupied  at  Sois- 
sons, caused  an  open  rupture  between  them.  Abclard's 
language  savored  of  Sabellianism,  and  Roscelin  prepared 
to  bring  the  new  heresy  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop  of 
Paris.  Each  of  the  parties  contributed  a  letter  to  this 
controversy,  which  documents  are  still  extant ;  and  with 
the  issuing  of  the  Epittola  ad  Ahalard,  Roscelin  passes 
definitelv  from  our  view. 

1.  Roscelm  as  a  TrU heist— Wis  opinions  grew  out  of 
an  emphasizing  of  the  idea  of  personality  in  connection 
with  the  divine  nature,  and,  as  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  opponents,  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  three  Divine  Persons  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  una  res  {ovaia),  unless  the  necessary'  conse- 
quence that  the  Father  and  the  Si>irit  became  incarnate 
with  the  Son  be  also  accepted.  To  escape  this  conse- 
quence, he  holds  that  the  distinction  between  the  Per- 
sons is  one  of  substance;  but  he  strives  to  preserve  the 
divine  unity  by  postulating  a  unity  of  will  and  |)ower. 
It  seems  evident  that  he  believed  this  provision  sufii- 
cient  to  preserve  his  doctrine  from  being  charged  with 
polytheism  and  atheism,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not 
guilty  of  intentional  heresy ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  keen  dialectics  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  his  error. 
Roscelin  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  tritheism ;  and, 
if  his  argumentation  was  at  fault,  he  certainly  earned 
for  himself  the  credit  of  scholarly  penetration  in  having 
recognised  the  full  greatness  of  the  diflUcnlty  to  be  over- 
come in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
that  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Roscelin  as  a  Ao»ie«ri/M/.— We  are  wholly  depend- 
ent for  a  knowle<lge  of  his  position  in  this  respect  upon 
the  statements  of  his  enemies,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  they  caricatured  his  views;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  nominal- 
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iBm.  He  hdd  the  extreme  of  the  n<miinaliBt  pontton, 
denomiiuiting  nnivenal  ooaceptions  an  empty  somid 
(Jlaium  vocis)f  but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of 
antagonizing  the  extreme  realism  of  Anaelm.  Hla  idea 
doubtless  was  that  universal  concepts  exist  simply  in 
our  thought,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time  postulate  a 
real  existence  extraneous  to  the  mind.  He  laid  down 
the  axiom  that  ''no  thing  has  parts*'— a  paradox  which 
can  only  mean  that  no  whole  can  really  exist  and  fur- 
nish its  parts  from  out  of  itself.  The  parts  really  con- 
stitute the  whole,  and  alone  possess  a  real  existence; 
and  the  whole,  as  a  unity,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them  otherwise  than  in  thought.  In  its  application  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  axiom  implied  that  the 
real  existences  in  the  Deity  are  in  the  three  Persons, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  exists  only  in  the 
thought  which  comprehends  them  together  into  one. 
The  only  point  of  interest  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  how- 
ever, was  to  diK»ver  whether  the  reality  lies  in  the 
general  concept  or  in  the  concrete  Individual;  and  his 
axiom  has,  e.  g.,  no  relationship  with  the  atomism  of 
Democritus. 

8.  The  Connection  between  Ro9cdUC$  PkUotophy  and  his 
Theological  Views,-^Th\a  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statements.  He  did  not,  however,  publicly  connect  his 
theological  innovation  with  his  nominalism,  but  based 
it  on  the  Christological  difficulty  already  mentioned. 
According  to  Anselm  {De  Fide  Trinii,  3),  Roscelin  de- 
clared that  **  Pagani  defendnnt  legem  suam ;  Judsei 
defendunt  fidem  suam,  ergo  et  nos  Christianam  fidem 
defendere  debemus,*'  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  damage  the  faith ;  but  the  words  sound  like 
a  plea  for  scientific  discussion  of  the  faith  in  general,  or 
perhaps  for  liberty  of  the  thinking  mind  to  apprehend, 
and  consequently  to  further  the  development  of,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Nominalism,  in  general,  would 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  always  connected  with  a  ra- 
tionalistic tendencv. 

See  Anselm,  Kp,  ii,  85  and  41,  and  De  Fide  Trinitatis 
et  Incamatione ;  a  letter  to  Anselm  by  John,  abbot  of 
Telese,  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Tuseoli  (in  Baluz.  Mis- 
cell,  iv,  478);  Abelard,  Epist,  21  {Opp,  [ParU,  1616]  p. 
884),  and  DiaUctica  (in  Cousin,  (Euvrfi  InidiU  d'A  biL) ; 
Epitt,  RosceL  ad  Abalardum  (ed.  Schmeller,  Munich, 
1851);  a  letter  to  Roscelin  by  Theobald  of  Estampes 
(in  D'Ach^ry,  Spicil,  voL  iii),  and  one  by  Ivo  of  Chor- 
tres  (Epist,  7);  John  of  Salisbury,  Metalog,  ii,  17;  Otto 
of  Freisingen,  De  Gat,  Frider,  voL  i,  c  47,  et  al.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyhlop,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^ 
Lex.a,y, 

RoBOholchika,  a  term  signifying  *<  Seditionists," 
and  applied  to  the  Russian  sect  Isbraniki,  or  the  '*  Com- 
pany of  the  East."  Thb  sect  was  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  during  the  patriarchate  of  Nicon, 
A.D.  1654.  The  cause  of  separation  was  not  any  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  a  desire  to  protest  against 
the  laxity  and  inclination  to  change  displayed  by  the 
clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater  piety  and  purity  of  life. 
Pinkerton  {Diss,  on  Russian  Sects)  identifies  them  with 
the  Starovertzif  or  "  Believers  of  the  Old  Faith."  See 
Plat  on,  PresiaU  State  o/tJte  Greek  Churchy  Blunt,  Did. 
oj' Sects f  s.  V.     See  Russian  Sects. 

ROBCOe,  WiT.LiAM,  a  historian  and  poet,  was  bom 
near  Liverpool,  March  8, 1753,  and  in  1769  was  articled 
to  an  attorney  for  six  years.  During  this  time  he  paid 
great  attention  to  English  classics,  and  subsequently 
added  an  acquaintance  with  choice  writers  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  retired  from  practice 
in  1796.  His  means,  through  unfortunate  business  spec- 
ulations, became  very  limited,  but  he  still  continued  his 
literary  labors  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  1806,  and  died  June  80, 
1881.  Among  his  works  are.  Scriptural  Rejviation  of 
a  Pamphlet  on  M0  Licitnesi  0/ the  Slave-trade  (1788, 
8vo): — The  Life  and  PontificaU  of  Leo  X  (Liverpool, 


1805,  4  vols.  4to).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Atdhorsj  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cffdop,  BUdiog,  a.  v. 

Rose  (P^ttStl,  ehabatstseleth  ;  Sept.  Kpivov,  dv^oc; 
Aq.  Ka\v^ ;  Vulg../2M,  lilium)  occurs  twice  only  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures;  namely,  first  in  Cant,  ii,  1,  where 
the  bride  replies, "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley,"  and  secondly  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  "The  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose," 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particu- 
lar flower  is  here  denoted.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  it  we  chiefly  follow  Royle  in  Kitto's  Cydopesdia.') 
Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  be- 
lieve the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  translation.  The  Sept  renders  it  sim- 
ply by  Jlower  in  the  passage  of  the  Cantidea.  In  this 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc. 
It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked  by  Celsius  (Ilierobot. 
i,  489),  that  many  of  those  who  translate  ehabatstseleth 
by  rose  or  Jlower  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles  render 
it  by  lUff  in  that  of  Isaiah.  The  rose  was,  no  doub^ 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  is, 
by  almost  all  Asiatic  nations ;  and  as  it  forms  a  very 
frequent  subject  of  allusion  in  Persian  poetr}*,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
so  favorite  a  flower  in  the  poetioil  books  of  the  Script- 
ure, and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  above  two  passages.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  word  ehabatstseleth  or  any  similar  one  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  rose.  Other  flowers,*  therefore,  have  been 
indicated,  to  which  the  name  chabatttseUth  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  its  derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Scheuzer 
refers  to  HiUer  (Hierophtft,  p.  2),  who  seeks  ehabatstseleth 
among  the  bulboua-rooted  plants,  remarking  that  the 
Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  chabab  and  batsal,  a 
bulb,  or  bulbous  root,  of  any  plant,  as  we  have  seen  it  ap^ 
plied  to  the  onion  (q.  v.).  So  RosenmUller  remarks  that 
the  substantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name  shows  that  it 
denotes  a  flower  growing  from  a  bulb,  and  adds  in  » 
note  '*  that  ehabatstseleth  is  formed  from  betself  or  bulb, 
the  guttural  cheth  being  sometimes  put  before  triliterals 
in  order  to  form  quadriliterals  from  them"  (see  Gesen. 
Gram,  p.  863).  Some,  therefore,  have  selected  the  as- 
phodel as  the  bulbous  plant  intended,  respecting  which 
the  author  of  Scripture  JllustratediemaxkBf  **  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  odoriferous  flower,  and  highly  praised  by 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  song.  Hesiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods,  and  Homer  {Odyss, 
i,  24)  calls  the  Elysian  Fields  *  meads  filled  with  aspho- 
deL* "  Celsius  (Joe  cit,}  has  already  remarked  that  Bo- 
chart  has  translated  ehabatstseleth  by  narcissus  (Pofyan- 
thus  narcissus)^  and  not  without  reason,  as  some  Orien- 
tal translators  have  so  explained  iL  In  the  Targum 
(CanL  ii,  1),  instead  of  ehabatstseleth  we  have  narbom 
(D1p*l3),  which,  however,  should  have  been  written 
narkos  (C^p*^?),  as  appears  from  the  words  of  David 
Cohen  de  Lara,  *'  Narhos  Is  the  same  as  ehabatstseleth  of 
Sharon."  So  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  ehabatstseleth  is  written 
citamzaloito  In  the  Syrian  translation,  which  Is  the  same 
as  narcissus  (Cels.  Jlierobot,  i,  489).  This,  RosenmUUer 
informs  us  {Bibl,  Bot,  p.  142),  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Syriac- Arabic  dictionaries,  denotes  the  Colehicum 
autumnalCf  that  is,  the  meadow  saffron.  That  plant 
certainly  has  a  bulb -like  root -stocky  in  form  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  crocus,  and  are  of  a 
light  violet  color,  without  scent.  Narhom  and  narkos 
are,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  Persian  nurgus,  which 
throughout  the  East  indicates  the  Narcissus  tazetta,  or 
the  Polyanthus  narcissus.  The  ancients  describe  and 
allude  to  the  narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius 
has  quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indicative  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  Since  they  were  not 
BO  particular  as  the  modems  in  distinguishing  species, 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  may  be  referred  to  by 
them,  and  therefore  that  AT.  tazetta  may  be  included  un- 
der the  same  name  as  N.poetieus,  which  was  best  known 


to  Atm.  It  ii  not  unimportant  to  remuk  thit  the 
dwD)  wu  (1»  oikd  buibat  Tomiloriia,  or  the  Emtie 
hilbai,  in  Grrek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Arabic  bml-al-iyi 
no  doobc  nitn  to  th«  aame  or  a  kindred  apeciea.  It  ii 
cnrioD),  ilm,  that  an  Eastern  name,  or  the  corruption 
«f  one,  (hoald  be  applied  by  gardeners  even  in  Eag- 
Und  (g  a  apeciea  of  naicinua :  thus,  ,V.  tretcriiaua  and 
erfmlaliii  (the  fonner  anppoK<d  by  aome  to  be  a  i 
tr  oT  iV.  orimtaHi)  were  once  called  "  Baiaiman  major" 
and -fiouibiim  minor."  That  the  narcisaua  is  found  ' 
Syria  and  I'alealine  ia  well  known,  aa  it  baa  been  mei 
tioned  by  several  Inrellen,  end  also  that  it  ia  highly 
tateemed  bv  all  Asiatics  from  Syria  even  as  Tar  as  1 1 
dia  (comp.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col  p.  698  »q.|  Hoscb.  Idgl.  i 
Sasq.;  Athen.iv,679»q.).  Chateaubriand  (/(turf rai> 
ii,  ISO)  mentions  the  narciiaua  aa  growing  in  the  plai 
oTSbaron;  and  Strand  (Flor. PalaH.  Vo.  177)  tiMmet  it 
ataplant  of  Palestine,  on  the  authority  of  Rauwolf  and 
HsBMlquial  C*ee  alao  Kitio,  Phgi.  Hist.  ofPaUtl.  p.  216). 
Hiller  l^ieropift.  If,  30)  tbinkt  the  eiabatiUrlnk  do- 
PMes  ionM  vpeciea  of  asphodel  {Agphodthit);  but  the 
finger-like  roota  of  this  genua  of  planta  do  not  well  ac- 
cofd  with  the  "bulb"  mot  implied  in  the  Dri);ina]  word. 
Thaniaaa(Lin^a»JSDoi,l,lGt;  ii,26B)*Dggeststbepos. 
ailHlityoftbe  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the  Ara- 
bic ibhiUawy, "  the  mallow,"  which  plant  he  saw  grow- 
ing  sbtmdanllj  on  flbaron ;  but  this  view  can  hardly  be 
nuintained.  The  Hebrew  term  is  probably  a  quadii- 
Eteral  noun  vith  the  hanh  as^rala  prefixed,  and  the 
{amainent  ooUon  implied  in  it  ia  btlil, "  a  bulb,"  and  hat 

word.  The  narcissn*  a1«ie  is  sliU  cslted  boieU  by  the 
nslivea  of  PaleMine  {Quar.  Blalfornt  efiht  Palal.  Ex- 
jinT.  Sue,  Jan.  1878.  p.  46).     See  Siiahoti. 

Tboi^b  the  rose  ia  apparently  not  mentioned  in  tbc 
Hebrew  Bible,  It  hreTetied  to  In  Ecc]ua.xxlr,  14,  where 
il  iataid  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted  "lua  roH-pJW 
<■(  fn-ii  pojon)  in  Jertcbo"  (comp.  Uiahoa,  Maatfr,  ii, 
i).    So  alKi  in  Ecdua.  xxiix,  13, "  And  bud  forth  ai  a 


rs  in  the  neighbor- 
ii^iJered  exactly  a* 
I'lully  bj  the  aides 

Lfnemayjndgeby 
puOs  of  intiquity. 
Ai  we  know  that  il  continues  to  Ire  the  Cavonte  flower 
•'  the  Pcrnani^  and  is  much  culiivuLed  in  ^~^  (Hm- 
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aelquiat,  Tm.  p.  3W;  Rnaa^ger,  Seii.  I,  !,  19S),  m 
might  expect  more  frequent  mention  of  some  of  lla 
numerous  species  and  vatietjea  in  the  Jewish  writings 
This,  however,  ia  not  the  case,  which  probably  ariaea 

atively  dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  Syria.  Still 
it  is  indigenous  in  some  pan&  Monro,  as  quoted  by 
Kllto  in  the  Pkfikal  Hitlory  of  Palritiat,"foaXiA  in 
the  valley  of  Baalbec  a  creeping  rose  of  a  bright-yellow 
color  in  full  Uoom  about  the  end  of  Uaj.  About  the 
ssme  time,  on  advancing  towards  Rams  and  Jnppa  from 
Jerusalem,  the  hilts  are  found  to  be  to  a  consider^le 
extent  covered  with  white  and  pink  roses.  The  gar- 
dens of  Kama  itself  abound  in  rosea  of  a  powerful  fra- 
grance." Uariti,  aa  stated  by  RosenmllUer,  found  the 
greatest  quantity  of  roses  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  John,  in 
■he  desert  of  the  same  name.  "  In  this  place  the  rose- 
plants  form  mall  forests  in  the  gardens.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  roses  reared  there  are  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
where  rose-water  is  prepared  from  them,  of  which  the 
•cent  is  BO  very  exquuite  that  in  every  part  of  Lyeia, 
and  also  in  Cj-pnia,  it  ia  in  request  above  all  other  roae- 
watera."  Burckhardt  wss  struck  with  the  number  of 
mae-lrees  which  he  found  among  the  ruins  of  lioara  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  That  the  rose  was  cultivated  in  Da- 
mascus is  well  known.  Indeed,  one  species  ia  named 
Aua  DatKoitma  from  being  aupposed  to  be  iiidigenout 
there.  "In  the  gardens  of  the  citjr  rosea  are  still  mucb 
cultivated.  Monro  says  that  in  uie  they  are  inferior  la 
our  damask  rose  and  leaa  perfect  in  form,  but  that  their 
odor  and  color  are  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety  that 
exists  in  Damascus  is  a  white  rose,  which  appeiirs  to 
belong  lo  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  cobr" 
(Kitto,  loe.  dl.  p.  cclxxiiv).  The  attar  of  roses  from 
Dsmsacus  is  famous.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the  fol- 
lowing wild  roses  in  Syria :  RoMa  rglanltria  L,  R.  tm- 
perrirtat  L.,  R.  Ilrvktliana,  R.  Pianida  Buisa.,  R.  teria- 
cta,  R.  argattijolia,  and  H.  LiUninlKa,  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  species  A  caiUfolia  and  DaBiatcaia  ate 
cultivated  ereiywhere.  It  ia  poauble,  however,  that 
the  common  rose  may  not  be  the  plant  meant  in  the 
above  pasaagea  of  Ecclesisslicus,  and  that  the  name 
'kodon  msy  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to 
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this,  indeed,  in  the  oleander,  of  which  rhododendron,  oi 
roit-titr,  was  one  of  the  ancient  names,  and  riodudiiplme 
another.  The  former  name  ia  now  applied  to  a  very 
different  genus  of  planlsj  but  laurUr-rou,  the  French 
translation  ofrhododaphpc,  is  atill  the  common  name  iti 
France  of  the  pUnt  which  used  to  be  called  rot  bag 
in  England,  but  which  is  now  commonly  called  olaat- 
aarelikesomekindaor 
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wiHoiii^  (lid  In  lhctr,huc  and  IraCtirry  conaiaUnee  hive 
Mrae  rMemUlince  to  Lbs  biy-tree,  whils  in  iti  rich  in- 
florcKence  it  ml;  most  aptly  be  compared  to  Ib«  loK. 
Tho  olcaiukr  ia  well  known  to  be  eommao  in  the  aoiith 
Df  Europe  by  the  aidea  of  rirere  and  toireiila,  alio  in 
Aaia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  ii  aeen  io  ainilar 
aitttaliona  in  the  north  of  India,  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  iDora  beaatiful  than  the  rivuleta  at  the  Toot 
of  the  mounUins,  with  their  banka  lined  with  thicketa 
or  oleanden,  crowned  with  large  hiiochea  or  roaeile- 
colored  flowert  Moat  travellera  in  Palatine  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  plant.  Of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tripoli,  Rauwolfaaya,"  There  also  by  the  river'a 
aide  an!  found  Aalkilii  marina,  etc,  and  oleander  with 
purple  flowcra,  by  the  inbabitanta  called  dr^."  At  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  again,  he  aayn, "  In  the  valley  further 
down  towards  the  water,  grew  also  Ibo  oleander."  It  is 
mentioned  aa  a  conapicuous  object  in  umilat  sitoationa 
by  Robinson  and  Smith.  Kitlo  iay^  "Among  the 
[daats  in  flower  in  April,  the  oleander  fiouriahea  with 
ejttraordinary  vigor,  and  in  some  inataneea  grows  (o  a 
eoDuderabletiieby  all  (he  watersofPalcatine.  When 
the  shrub  expands  its  aptendid  biossoma,  the  effect  is 
truly  beautiful  Lonl  Lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  glorious  appearance  which  the  groves  of  tJnoming 
oleanden  make  in  this  season  along  the  atreartia  and  in 
the  lone  vallcyi  of  Palestine'  ^loc.  cir.  p.  cc.tsivii). 
"In  the  month  of  May,"  adds  Kitto  (be  cir.  p.  ccitliv), 
"olemders,  continaing  atill  in  bloom,  are  as  much  no- 
ticed in  this  as  in  tbe  preceding  month  by  Iravellera. 
Hidoi  noticed  in  this  month  tbat  flue  oleanders  in  full 
bloom  were  growing  alt  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  muatly  in  the  water.  The  une  obaerva- 
^on  was  made  by  Monro.  The  lake  ia  here  richly  mar- 
gined with  ■  wide  belt  of  oleanders,  growing  In  auch 
luiurianca  as  they  are  never  known  to  do  even  in  the 
most  genial  parts  of  Europe."  Such  a  plant  could  hard- 
ly escape  reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  alladed  to  in  tbe  book  of  Ecclcuasticoa 
by  the  name  rhodoit^  It  thia  should  not  be  conudcred 
auSciently  near  to  rhododaphne  and  rhododendron,  we 
may  state  that  in  Arabic  writers  on  Materia  Medica 
radian  ia  given  as  the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander  (see 
Tristram,A'a(.//uf.o/BiWe,p.477).     See  Es^eni. 

The  plant  commonly  called  "rose  of  Jericho"  is  in 
no  way  referred  to  in  the  abovCM]uoled  passages.  Dr. 
Undley,  in  «ie  Gardntr't  ChronicU,  ii,  362,  hu  thus 
described  it;  "ThdNutrafico /fKiocAunfin(i,ormse  of 
Jericho  of  the  old  herbalists,  ia  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  haa 
it  the  amalleat  resemblance  to  a  rose ;  nor  is  it,  as  it  ia 
oflen  described  to  be,  alive  as  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is 
gathered  by  the  poor  Cbriationa  of  Palestine  and  aold  to 
inlgrimi  aa  a  charm.  It  is  a  little  gray-leared  annual, 
very  common  in  Pales^ne,  and  of  which  hundreds  may 
be  gathered  in  fuU  flower  in  Jum  by  lbs  sida  of  the 
load  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suex  (see  Arvieux,  Neatkr.  ii, 
168;  Seeticn,in2ae*.ivii,li8;  Forskil, f torn, p.  1 17), 
It  produces  a  number  of  abort,  stilT,  ligzsg  branchea, 
which  spread  pretty  equally  from  the  top  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat  upon  the 
ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fruit  upon  their  upper 
sid_e.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cruciferoua  plant,  nearly  related  to 
the  common  purple  sea-rocket,  which  growa  on  the  coaat 
of  England,  and  has  a  somewhat  aimilar  habit.  When 
the  aeed-Tcaaela  of  thia  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  die, 
and,  drying  up,  curve  inwards,  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  of 
ball,  which  then  separates  from  the  roots,  and  is  blown 
about  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  In  the  cavity  thua 
formed  by  the  bnnches,  the  seed-veBsels  are  carefully 
guarded  from  being  so  dialurbed  aa  to  lose  their  con- 
tents. In  that  condition  tbe  winds  carry  the  anastatica 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls,  or  it  rsachea  a 
pool  of  water.  The  dry,  hard  branches  immediately  ab- 
sorb the  Suid,  become  softened,  relax,  and  expand  again 
into  the  position  they  occupied  when  alive ;  M  the  same 
time,  the  seed-vessels  open  and  the  seedsfall  out,  germi- 
nate if  favored,  and  become  new  plants.    This  ia  due. 
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then,  to  the  hggtvfaipic  property  atltgttAW  texture." 
So  D'Arvieux,who  calls  the  anaatatica  a  "natural  hy- 
grometer" (see  the  fables  told  of  it  in  Zedler,  Ifmeertat- 
Lfx.  xxxii,  807  sq.  i  Helmuth,  Jfaliirffach,  viii,  288  sq.>. 
See  KosK  of  JtiniCHO. 


m  ental  moiitdi  oga  dnri  ng  the  Nor- 
man Btyte  t  but  tbe  full  rose,  as  in 
the  accompanying  illustration, 
was  a  badge  of  the  Tudoia,  and 
during  their  reigns  it  ia  often 
found  carved  on  hniidingi  in  cort- 
junctlon  with  the  portcullis. — 
Parker,  Clou,  of  A  ithilect.  s.  v. 
ROSE,  TiiK  Gou>K!(  (Amq  oumi),  a  rose  made  of 
gold  and  consecraled  by  tbe  pope,  which  ia  presented 
to  such  princea  as  have  rendered  special  service  to  tbe 
Church,  or  aa  may  be  expected  to  promote  its  intereeta, 
though  it  is  sometimes  given  also  to  ciiiea  and  church- 
es; The  eiiential  parts  of  the  raac  an  gold,  incense, 
audbalaam,  signifying  tbe  threefold  aubstanoe  of  Cbrist 
—Deity,  body,  and  soul;  and  its  color  denotes  purity, 
its  soent  atliactiveneaa,  its  laatc  the  satisfying  of  de- 
sire. It  is  not  known  when  the  ceremony  of  consecrat- 
ing the  rose  was  introduced,  though  the  time  ia  com- 
DMMily  placed  in  the  lllh  century  and  in  the  pontitiGale 
of  Leo  IX,  and  it  haa  become  increasingly  impressive 
with  the  progTeaa  of  time.  The  d»y  is  always  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  consequently  known 
also  aB"RoBe-Sunday"  (Donnica  da  Aosn).  Tbe  pope, 
clothed  wholly  in  wblte,  intones  before  the  altar  tbe 
Adjutoriam  noslniniand  offers  a  prayer  of  consecration, 
after  which  he  dips  the  rose  in  Jalaam  and  aprinklei  it 
with  balsam-dnst,  incense,  and  holy-water.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  altar,  mass  is  said,  and  the  benediclioD 
concludes  the  solemnity.  When  the  rose  is  not  con- 
ferred by  the  hand  of  the  pope,  it  is  alwaja  transmitted 
hy  special  messenger,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  the  pope.  Its  use  as  a  aymbol  of  joyoua  events  baa 
been  continued  in  the  Romish  Church  down  to  th« 
present  time.  See  Uenog,  AroI-fiU3rJ^.s.r.;  Wel- 
zer  u.  Welte,  KinAtm-Lrx,  a.  v. 

HOSE  OP  jKniCHo,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Oa- 
dfera,  which  grows  in  the  sandy  deserta  of  Arabia,  on 
ruhbi^,  the  rooft  of  houses,  and  other  aucb  situations, 
in  Syria  and  other  parU  of  tbe  East.  It  ia  a  amall, 
buahy,  herbaceoua  plant,  seldom  more  than  tax  inches 
high,  with  small  white  flowen.  After  il  has  flowered, 
the  leaves  fall  oflf,  and  the  branches  become  incurved 
towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  plant  assumes  an  almost 
globular  form,  and  in  this  state  it  is  often  blown  about 
by  tbe  wind  in  the  deaert.  When  it  happens  to  be 
blown  into  water  the  branchea  expand  again,  tha  poda 
open  and  let  out  the  seeds  (see  illustrations  on  the  fol- 
lowing page).  Numerous  superstitions  are  connected 
withthis  plant,  which  is  called  ftoaa  ifariv,  or  the  Sow 
q/"rts  Virgin.— Cktmierii  Einydop,  a.  v.     Sec  Koak. 

RoBtt,  AlBXttsder,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  aludied  theology  at  GUsgow. 
His  flnt  preferment  was  Perth,  which  he  left  to  beeooM 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Gtas^^ow.  In 
1684  he  wu  nominated  lo  Ibe  princiiMlit  j  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  In  1687  he  waa 
made  bishop  of  Edinbuigh.  He  refused  to  join  the 
standard  of  William,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  cathedral,  despoiled  of  his  revenues,  and 
stripped  of  his  civil  dignities.  He  died  in  Hareh,  17iO, 
and  wu  buried  in  the  chareh  of  Restalrig,  near  Edin- 
burgh.   See  Hook,  Etekt.  Bh<i.  s.  v. 

Rosa,  QnlllSDme,  a  Frencti  prelate,  waa  bom  at 
Chaumont,  about  IMS.  He  was  pnfesaor  of  grammar 
■nd  rhetoric  in  tbe  Collt^  of  Nav«n«,  bat  n ' 
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lywenl  to  I^iu,  when  hi*  eloquent  tnd  incuiTc  prucb- ; 
ing  giiiied  for  htm  ■  wide  repuUtion.  Becomiag  chap- . 
liiD-Lu-onliiiuy  to  Henry  III,  he  loon  joiocd  the  Holy 
Iftgne,  eod  in  1588  oppowd  bimiclf  to  the  liing;  but 
(bt  bftak  wu  only  tcmpcinrr.  How  wm  Di«de  bead- 
nuler  of  the  College  of  Narure,  and  in  1684  received 
Ibe  biibopric  or  Senlis.  Foi  >onK  time  he  repreaaed 
the  expitanon  of  any  exlteme  view*,  but  when  he  de- 
parted for  Peril  aa  membet  of  the  Coancil  of  the  Union, 
be  ud  publicly  that  the  celeatiil  palm  waa  reaen'cd 
Im  tbe  memben  of  the  League  when  they  had  killed 
fuhtt  and  mother.  Thereafler  he  waa  one  of  the 
liercot  preacheia  of  hia  paity,  and  in  the  eonteet  be- 
Ineo  llayenne  and  the  Spaniih  he  waa  an  ardent  pai- 
tiuD  of  the  latter.  He  waa  member  of  the  StaLes-gcn- 
tral  in  1593,  and  rendered  important  aerrice  Id  tbe 
eDuDOy  in  opposing  the  frienda  of  the  infanta  of  Spain, 
which  waa  all  the  cuore  remarkable  coiuidering  bin  pre- 
TiMia  attitude  towarda  the  Spaniards.  After  the  tri- 
■mpb  of  Heni7  IV,  Koac  took  refu^^e  in  the  convent  of 
Val  de  Beaomont-aur-Oiae,  but  by  lettera-palent  waa 
aDmtd  to  ntain  hit  biahopric  Continuing  hia  hoalil- 
ily  to  the  king,  he  wi*  in  1598  arrested  and  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  livtea  d'or.  Koae  died  at 
Sailii,March  10, 1602.  The  celebrated  pamphlet  en- 
titled Di  Jaila  Rripsbliea  Ckritiiana  n  Rrgti  Impioi 
Auknilate  (I'aria,  1590;  Antwerp,  1592)  haa  been  at- 
tiilnied  to  lioae,  but  ila  antbonhip  ia  uncertain.  See 
Labiiie,  pridicatrvn  dt  la  I.u/ut;  De  Thou,  HUloria; 
L'EMoil,  Joarwi'^HDefer,  Stav.  Biog.  Giniralr,  a.  v. 

Rom,  Beiuy  John,  an  KnglUh  author,  wai  bom 
ia  1801,  gnduated  at  St.  John'a  Collie,  Cambridge,  in 
le-il.iDd  became  relkiwofbiacDUege  in  1824.  He  waa 
Ude  Habean  lecturer  in  188R,  rector  of  tlougfalon  Con- 
qaen,  Bedfoidahire,  in  1837,  and  archdeacon  uf  lledford 
inim.  HU  death  took  [dace  in  Bedford,  Jan.31, 1873. 
Eme  edited  the  Eaepdopadia  MflropoUlaaa  from  1839, 
•itOT^^iotSott'iBiofpapliKulDKiiimaiy.  He  Iran*- 
lUed  Keuder'a  Uutorg  of  the  CkriMiait  IttUgion  and 
CivA  dsriiig  lie  FirH  Thm  Caturitt  (1831,2  vola.; 
U  (d.  1842) ;  contributed  an  eaaay  to  Rtplin  la  Eaay 
atdRmact  (1861) ;  and  waa  one  of  the  authors  of  Tkt 
Sptofar'a  Cotnmtiitary.  Ho  publiihed,  The  Laie  of 
Xota.  etc  (Holaeao  Lectures,  1884),  and  IJulorv  of 
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Boao,  Bngb  Jomsa,  an  Engliah  clergyman,  waa 
bom  in  Little  Horsted,  Surrey,  in  1795,  and  was  ed< 
ucated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  gained  Ibe 
first  Bell's  acholaiahip  in  1814,  look  hia  degree  in  1817, 
became  tutor  to  tbe  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  became  curate  of  Uckfleld,  Surrey, 
in  1818,  In  1821  he  became  vicar  of  Horsham,  Surrayj 
in  1825  select  preacher  at  Cambridge;  in  1826  chaplain 
to  bishop  Howley,  and  prebendarv  of  Chichester,  1827- 
S3.  In  1830  he  became  rector  of  Iladleigh,  Suffolk; 
exchanged  it  for  Fairalead  and  Weiley,  Etaez,  in  18SS, 
and  immediately  exchanged  tbe  latter  for  St.  Thomas's, 
Southwark,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was 
made  profeaaor  of  divinity  of  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin 
in  1833,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1834,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1836.  Boae  died  at  Florence,  luly,  Dec.  22,  1838. 
He  waa  the  author  of  Ciriiliaialji  Altcay  Prognuitt 
(1829,  8vd)  -^Koliat  oflht  Moiaic  Lav  (1831, 8vo)  :— 
Tht  Goipd  an  AUdmg  SytUm  (1832,  8td):— an  edition 
of  Parithural'a  Grttk  Ltxicon  .—besides  l-edura,  Ser- 
mont,  etc  See  Ailibone,  Did,  ofBril.  end  Amtr.  Av- 
Ihora,  ^  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bihliog.  ^  v. 

Rose,  John  BapUat,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Quingey,  Feb.  T,  171S.  He  waa  made  curate  of  a  chap- 
el in  his  own  village,  which  portion  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  leave,  and  he  there  continued  during  hia 
life.  In  1TT8  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Beaan^n.  He  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  1789,  and 
in  1795  the  National  Convention  rnted  him  a  pennon 
of  1500  livrea.  lioH  died  Aug.  12,  1805.  His  works 
are,  Traite  ESimrataire  de  Morale  (2  voh.  ISroo):— Z« 
J/orafc  Ermgiliqiie  (1772,  2  vols,  12rao) :— Traite  lur  U 
ProrideHce :—L'£ipi-H  da  Pirn  (1791,  3  vols.  l2mo). 
He  was  also  a  good  mathematician,  and  tent  papera  Us 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paria.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Z>»c(.  a.v. 

Boae.  Stephes,  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  of 
tbe  Presbylenati  Church,  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  wai  bom  there,  June  5, 1780.  After  a  period  of 
darknesa  and  doubt,  he  was  converted  in  1808  and  unit- 
ed with  tbe  Church.  Renouncing  all  efforu  to  ubUk 
wealth,  he  devoted  himself  exclosively  to  the  Church, 
and  he  emphstically  "loved  the  gates  of  Zion  mai« 
than  all  the  dwellinga  of  Jacob,"  and  no  one  was  tnoM 
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distinguuhed  for  piety  and  asefulnefls  than  elder  Bose. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the  circtdation  of  the 
Bible,  temperance,  and  Sabbath-schools  in  Soffolk  Coun- 
ty. To  the  Church  and  these  institutions  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  a  powerful  and  cultured  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  was  ready  to  labor 
tor  the  cause  «f  Christ  in  all  denominations,  no  Church 
lines  interfering  with  beneficent  actions.  He  did  much 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ  by  personal  effort,  always 
seeming  to  be  in  a  revival  spirit.  In  his  religious  ex- 
perience he  knew  little  of  those  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency  which  enter  into  the  feelings  of  many 
professing  Christians.  In  him  there  was  a  harmonious 
blending  of  virtues  and  graces  unsullied  by  any  defects. 
He  was  wise,  yet  modest  and  unassuming ;  cautious, 
yet  decided  and  unwavering.  His  sense  of  Justice  was 
strong  and  inflexible,  but  not  stem  and  merciless— fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  Divine  Master  in  a  readiness 
to  forgive  even  the  greatest  injuries  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  Every- 
where, among  all  classes,  he  was  revered  as  a  man  of 
God,  perfect  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  was  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  information,  not  only  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Church  history,  but  of  Bible  doctrines. 
He  died  "  as  a  shock  of  com  coroeth  in  its  season,"  at 
his  home  on  Rose  HiU,  July  18, 1866.    (W.  P.  &) 

ROBe-windo^  or  the  Marygold^  was  derived  from 
the  round  window  called  the  eye  in  the  basilica,  pierced 
through  the  gable  over  the  entrance,  and  imitated  in 
the  Norman  period  at  Canterbury  in  the  transept,  and 
at  Southwell  in  the  clerestory,  but  is  unknown  in  Rhen- 
ish ai^chitecture.  »  About  the  13th  century  the  rose  be- 
came of.Iarge  dimensions.  '^  There  are  fine  examples  at 
Paris  (1220-57),  Nantes  (1220),  Uon,  Rheims  (1289), 
Amiens  (1825),  St.  Denis,  Seez,  Clermont,  and  Rouen. 
The  mulUons  of  this  window  converge  towards  the 
centre,  something  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Catherine,  or  wheel,  windows. 
They  also  bore  the  names  of  the  elements — the  northern 
being  called  the  rose  of  the  winds ;  the  west,  of  the  sea ; 
the  south,  of  heaven ;  and  the  east,  of  the  earth.  When 
there  were  two  of  these  tnnseptal  windows  in  a  cathe- 
dral, that  on  the  north  was  called  the  bishop's,  and  the 
southem  one  the  dean^s  eye,  as  representing  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction — one  watching  against  the  inva- 
sion of  evil  spirits  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  as  pre- 
siding as  cenaor  morum  over  the  capitulars  and  close. 
At  St.  Paul's*  exceptionally,  the  Lady  Chapel  had  a 
superb  eastern  rose,  and  one  still  adorns  the  nine  chapels 
of  Durham.— Walcott,  Sac,  ArchaoL  s.  v.    See  Wis- 

DOW. 

Roselli  (or  RoB^elli),  Cosimo,  an  Italian 
painter,  vtas  born  of  a  nojbl^  family  at  Florence  in  1439, 
and  studied  under.  Neri  di.Bicci.and  Fra  Angeli.  He 
decorated  what  is  called  ^  the  Chapel  of  the  Miracle"  at 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  in  1476  aided  in  decorating  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  four 
great  subjects — the  Passage  of  the  Red  SeOf  the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Golden  Calff  the  Lords  Supper,  and  Christ 
Preaching  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence loaded  with  honors,  he  died  about  1506.  The 
Museum  of  Berlin  contains  a  Virgin  with  the  Magdakn 
painted  by  him;  that  of  Paris,  a  Virgin  Gloriosa,  a 
Christ  Entombed^  and  two  Madonnas ;  and  at  the  Ex- 
position of  Manchester  were  shown  a  Christ  on  the  Cross 
and  the  Virgin  Surrounded  by  Saints,  Roselli's  princi- 
pal pupil  was  Fra  Bartolomeo.  —  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Roselli  (or  Roaselli),  Matteo,  an  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1578.  He  studied  under  Gregorio  Pagani, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  master  finished  several  of  his 
uncompleted  pictures.  He  decorated  the  Clementine 
.Chapel.  Some  of  his  paintings  are,  the  Manger,  the 
^Trinity,  the  Crucifixion  of  St,  Andretc,  and  St,  Elit- 
flbeth  of  Hungary,     His  frescos  are  superior  to  his 


other  paintings,  five  of  the  best  of  which  are  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Annunciation.  He  died  in  1650. — Ho^ 
fer,  Nouv,  Bu^,  Generate,  s.  v. 

RoseUinl,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  antiquary,  was  bom 
at  Pisa,  Aug.  18, 1800.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Bologna 
under  Mezzofanti,  and  taught  in  the  University  of  Pisa. 
At  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion,  in  1825, 
Roeelluii  became  interested  in  the  study  of  hieroglyph- 
ics, and,  in  company  with  ChampoUion,  studied  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  weixt  with 
him  to  PariflL  In  1828  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
gnnd-duke  of  Tuscany  to  explore  the  rains  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  with  his  son  and  three  naturalists.  Cham- 
poUion was  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, by  the  duke  de  Blacas.  The  two  parties  united, 
and  for  fifteen  months  travelled  through  the  two  coun- 
tries. Retuming  to  Pisa,  RoseUini  spent  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe  in  directing  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  whole  of  the  work  having  fallen  upon  him 
at  the  death  of  Chanspollion.  On  account  of  his  feeble 
health,  he  gave  up  his  professor's  chair,  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  university.  He  died  June  4, 1843.  His 
works  are,  La  Fionda  di  David  (Bologna,  1823),  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  age  of  the  Masoretic  points  :—Lettera  Fi- 
lotogico-criiica  at  Am,  Peyron  (Pisa,  1831): — Tributo 
di  Riconoscenza  e  ^A  more  reso  alia  Memoria  di  Cham^ 
poUion  it  Minore  (ibid.  1832) :— /  Monumenti  deW  EgiUo 
e  delta  Nubia,  Interpretati  ed  lUustrati  (Florence,  1832, 
1840) ;  this  is  his  great  work,  the  foundation  of  all  mod- 
em researeh  concerning  ancient  Egypt;  it  is  divided 
into  Monumenti  Storici,  Civili,  e  Religiosi:— and  Elementa 
Lingua  jEgyptia&e  vulgo  Copticm  (Rome,  1837).  The 
latter,  published  by  P.  Ungarelli,  is  a  resume  of  the 
lectures  given  by  Roscllini,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Grammav'e  Copte  of  ChampoUion.  Some 
other  works,  De  Interpretations  Obeliscorum  Urbis  Ro^ 
mm,  published  by  Ungarelli  as  those  of  RoseUini,  belong 
really  to  ChampoUion.  See  Miller  and  Unbenas,  Revue 
de  Bibliographie  A  nalytique  (1842) ;  Bardellt,  Biogr,  delT 
Ipp,  RoseUini,— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rosemary,  Usk  of  at  Funkraia  The  early 
Christians  rejected  the  use  of  the  cypress  at  funerals,  as 
used  by  the  heathen,  and  substituted  rosemary.  The 
heathen,  having  no  thoughts  of  a  future  life,  but  be- 
lieving that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  lie  forever 
in  the  grave,  made  use  of  cypress,  which  is  a  tree  that, 
being  once  cut^  never  revives,  but  dies  away.  The  Chris- 
tians, having  better  hopes,  and  expecting  the  reunion 
of  soul  and  t)ody,  use  rosemary,  which,  being  always 
green,  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  cut,  is  more 
proper  to  express  this  confidence  and  trust. — Eadie,  EC' 
des.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rosen,  Friedrich  Augustus,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2, 1805,  and 
entered  Leipsic  University  in  1822,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblico-Oriental  languages. 
He  went  to  Berlin  in  1824,  and  studied  Sanscrit  under 
Bopp.  He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  London  Uni- 
vereity  as  professor  of  Oriental  Uterature,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  resigned  in  1831,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  writing.  As  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
he  conducted  its  entire  foreign  correspondence.  Rosen 
died  in  London,  Sept.  12, 1837.  His  first  work  was  Ra- 
dices Sanecrita  (Berlin,  1827).  He  edited  the  Arabic 
Handbooks  ofA^ebra,  by  Mohammed  ben-Musa  (Lond. 
1831),  wrote  Oriental  articles  fur  the  Penny  Cyctopeedia^ 
and  revised  the  Sanscrit- Bengali  Dictionary  of  Hough- 
ton (ibid.  1835).  In  1836  he  began  to  publish  I/ymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  published 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the  title  Rigveda-Sankita, 
Liber  Primus,  Sanscrite  et  Latine  (ibid.  1838). — Cham- 
bers^* Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Roseubach.  Johann  Groro,  a  Journeyman  spur- 
maker  of  HeUbronn,  in  WUrtemberg,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  fanatics  of  the  last  century. 
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Converted  to  God,  as  he  thought,  by  the  reading  of  Pi- 
etiatic  worksi  he  foiaook  his  handicraft  in  1703,  and  trav- 
erMd  the  cities  of  Central  Germany,  preaching  and 
holding  devotional  meetings.  He  secured  the  endorse- 
ment of  several  prufesaois  in  the  faculty  at  Altorf,  and 
gained  over  some  of  the  students  at  Tubingen ;  but  he 
was  everywhere  opposed  by  the  Gle|gy  and  driven  away 
by  the  dvil  authorities.  He  eventually  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  disappeared  from  view. 

The  teachings  of  Kosenbach  were  given  to  the  world 
in  three  book^—aiambaubekemitmm  (1708),  Wunder-  tr. 
giuMdemoUt  Bdotkrung  (1704),  and  Wumder  -  v.  gnada^ 
voile  Fuknmg  GotUt  eimM  om/  <L  Wege  d,  Bthehrung 
Ckruto  nad^oigmd,  Sckafe$,  It  appears  that  he  re- 
jected infant  baptism  as  not  commanded  in  Scripture, 
and  ineffective  to  produce  conversion.  He  hdd  the 
Lord^s  supper  to  be  nmply  a  memorial;  despised  the 
ministry  in  the  churches;  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
dead  letter,  and  not  the  Word  of  God ;  believed  Christ 
to  be  the  Saviour,  but  asserted  that  the  kindling  of  in- 
ward goodness  would  result  in  the  saving,  through 
Christ,  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  him;  and  con- 
founded faith  with  its  fruits,  and  justlHcation  with  sonc- 
tification.  He  insisted  positively  on  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  state  of  souU  after  death,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  a  millennial  reign  of  saints  with  Christ  dur- 
ing a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection. 

The  appeal  of  Rosenbach  to  the  professors  of  Altorf 
in  support  of  his  views  led  to  a  protracted  controversy, 
in  which  Job.  PhiL  Storr,  pastor  at  Heilbronn,  and 
Prof.  J.  Michael  Lange  were  the  principal  champions. 
See  Walch,  EirL  in  d,  ReL-Streitigkeiten  d.  ev.-lulh, 
Kirche,  i,  799  sq.,  838  sq.;  ii,  755  m).;  v,  109  sq.;  Ui^ 
aekMldifft  NachrichUn,  1704,  pw  852;  1707,  p.  172;  1708, 
p.  758;  1716,  p.  1054;  1716,  p.  426  sq.;  1721,  p.  1096; 
also  Von  Einem,  Kirekengesek,  de»  ISten  Jahrhundert$, 
it,  747  sq. ;  and  Schrockh,  Kirckenge$ek.  $eU  d.  Reform 
motion,  viii,  404. — Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosenfeld,  Hans,  a  German  impostor  who  set 
himself  up  as  the  Messiah,  about  the  year  1763,  in  Prus- 
sia, dedaiing  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
impostors^  nod  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  Evil 
One,  whona  Rosenfeld  was  to  depose.  He  taught  that 
he  was  to  govern  the  world,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twenty-lbar  elden,  like  those  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
deluded  multitudes,  and  lived  upon  them  in  outrageous 
pnAigaey  for  twenty  yean.  Eventually,  in  1782,  one 
of  his  foUowere  appealed  to  the  king,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  Evil  One,  to  revenge  him  on  Rosenfeld  for  the 
seduction  of  his  three  daughters.  The  king  ordered 
pfooeedings  against  Rosenfeld,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Spandan.  After  this  his  followers,  called  Roienf elders^ 
quietly  disappeared. 

Rosenfeld,  Samson  Wolt  nbbi  of  Bamberg, 
was  bom  Jan.  26,  1780,  at  Uhlefeld,  in  Bavaria.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Jewish  academy  at 
Fnrth,  where,  besides  the  Talmud,  he  studied  the  philo- 
sophiosl  writings  of  Maimonides,  Albo,  and  others.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  conttnaed  hu  studies,  especially  devoting  himself 
to  the  writings  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1817  he  was 
sppointed  rabbi  of  his  natire  place.  In  1819  he  repre- 
sented his  coreligionisrs  in  Munich,  and  presented  a  me- 
morial concerning  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews;  an  act  which  he  repeated  in  1846,  in  spite  of  the 
hatred  of  the  cnrthodox  Jews,  who  thought  of  putting 
him  under  ban.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  Bamberg, 
and,  having  passed  the  becessary  examination  required 
by  the  government,  he  entered  upon  his  new  field  in 
Mareh  of  the  asme  year.  He  was  a  conservative  re- 
fimner,  and  aa  sadi  he  published  some  works  which 
tended  to  enlighten  his  eordigbnists.  He  died  May 
12, 1862.  Of  hifl  publications,  we  mention  especially  his 
fiteadbi  dtr  Andaeht  fir  dit  ItraeUtm  beiderki  Ge- 
whMlf  (2ded*DtnkensbQhl,1856,8vols.).    SeeFUnt, 


BibUotk.  Jud,  iii,  169;  Kayserifaig,  BibLjUd,  KanzeU 
redHgTf  i,  414  sq.;  Klein,  in  FrenkeVs  Monatttchriftf 
1868,  pw  201  sq.;  KrUmer,  in  the  Jewish  year-book 
Aehawa,  1866,  p.  15-83.     (R  P.) 

Rosenfelders.    See  RoesKrELD,  Hanb. 

Rosenfeldt,  Fredbrick  Johk,  a  miasionary  of 
the  Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  FeU 
10, 1804,  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  Russia.  According  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  Roaenfeldt  was  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  Rabbinism,  and  when  ten  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Berditschev  for  further  instruction  in  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  most  learned  teachers,  however, 
at  that  place  endeavored  to  awake  in  his  students  a  de* 
sire  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  not  without  success.  Rosenfeldt,  with  two 
fellow -scholars,  was  permitted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  his  school,  which 
be  did  in  secret,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  Russian,  Polish,  German,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  for  two  yean 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  spending  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Having  returned  to 
Berditschev,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  circulated  by  the  mission- 
ary Mr.  Moritz  (q.  v.).  His  two  former  fellow-scholais 
and  himself  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  in^ 
tended  to  go  to  Berlin.  Rosenfeldt  was  prevented  froin 
carrying  out  his  plan  by  circumstances  bieyond  his  con- 
trol. In  the  meantime  he  received  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  missionaries  in  Poland,  and  arrived  at  War- 
saw in  September,  1827.  Having  received  the  necessary 
instruction,  he  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Churdb 
Feb.  10, 1828.  His  exemplary  life  and  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  the  London  Society,  and  in 
September,  1828,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  mis- 
sion station  at  Radom.  From  this  time  on  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  July  11,  1853,  he  was  connected  with 
the  London  Society,  his  last  station  being  Lublin.  See 
the  Jewish  InitUigencer,  1853,  p.  313  sq. ;  ^4  tmual  Rtportt 
of  the  London  Society,  1829,  p.  52  sq.     (a  P.) 

Rosenkrans,  Gyms  B.,  a  Presbyterian  ministeri 
was  bom  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  Mareh  12, 1809.  He  gtad* 
uated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass. ;  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city ;  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbyteij 
April  8, 1842.  He  entered  upon  his  labon  as  a  ministev 
in  the  West,  at  East  May,  Wis.,  and  subsequently  at 
Columbus,  Wis.  He  died  Mareh  8, 1861.  Mr.  RoseiH 
krans  was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  excellent 
judgment,  and  had  the  tact  necessary  to  carry  out  useful 
plans  of  action.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  IJist,  A  imanac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  &) 

Rosenkrans,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterisn  minister, 
was  bom  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1812.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city; 
and  was  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery  in 
1842  u  pastor  of  the  Chureh  in  Bethlehem,  N.'y.  He 
subsequently  preached  for  the  churehes  of  Newport, 
Martinsburg,  Romulus,  and  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  laboring  when  he  died,  June  19,  1663. 
Mr.  Rosenkrans  was  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind ;  or- 
thodox, faithful  to  every  trust,  a  fair  scholar,  and  a 
good  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hist,  Almanac,  p. 
321.    (J.  L.  a) 

Rosenkrens.    See  Rosicruciaxs. 

Rosenmttller,  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl,  a  noted 
German  Orientalist,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Sbemitic  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  customs.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  the  rationalist  theologian  Johann  Georg  RosenmUller 
(q.  v.),  and  was  bom  Dec  10, 1768.  The  various  posi- 
tions held  by  his  father  introduced  him  to  learned  stud- 
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ies  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  afforded  him  un- 
equalled iaoilitiea  for  their  prosecution,  fie  became 
identified  with  the  University  of  Leipsic,  first  as  a  stu^ 
dent,  in  1792  as  tutor,  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic 
in  1796,  and  professor  in  ordinary  of  Oriental  languages 
firom  1813  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept  17, 1835.  His 
principal  urork  was  authorship;  his  chief  importance 
that  of  a  leaned,  keen,  and  industrious  writer  on  Ori- 
ental subjects.  •  He  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
language  (fnttUuUoiiet  ad  Fundam,  Linffua  A  rab,  [Lips. 
1818]  ;  Atwteela  Arabiea  [ibid.  1824-27,  8  vols.]), 
brought  within  tba  reach  of  theologians  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing kQOwledge  of  his  day  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  East  (AUet  «.  Neuet  Morgerd,  etc 
[ibid.  1816-20,  6  vols.]),  and  endeavored  to  raise  the 
exposition  of  the  language  and  statements  of  the  Old 
Test,  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Comp.  his 
Seholia  in  Vetiu  TtsL  (16  pts.  ibid.  1788-1817 ;  the  same 
in  epitome,  5  pts.  1828-35);  Handb,  Jur  Lit.  d.  BibL 
KriUk  «.  Exegete  (4  pts.  Gotting.  1797>1800),  and  the 
Hcmdb,  d.  BUd,  AUerthunukunde  (4  pts.  Leips.  1828-34). 
His  works,  with  biography  annexed,  are  fully  given  in 
Neuer  Ntkrolog  d,  IkuUehenf  18th  year,  pt.  ii,  p.  766- 
769.— Herzog,  Recd'Sncykhp,  s.  v. 

RoseniniiUer,  Johann  Oeorg,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  a  prominent  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer 
of  Germany  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
Dec  18, 1786.  Unusual  talents  secured  for  him  assist- 
ance by  which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  education 
at  Nuremberg  and  the  University  of  Altorf.  He  sub- 
sequently spent  several  years  as  tutor  in  different  fami- 
lies and  schools,  and  became  popular  as  a  preacher,  so 
that  a  number  of  prominent  churches  were  successively 
placed  under  his  charge.  In  1775  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Erlangen,  in  which  position  he  secured  a 
name,  and  in  1788  at  the  pedagogium  at  Giessen.  In 
1785  he  entered  on  a  theological  professorship  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  that  office,  joined  with  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Thomases  Church  and  the  superin tendency,  be  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  become  tinged  with  rationalism  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  clement  then  in  control  of  the  Leipsic 
University ;  but  he  has  retained  the  name  of  a  pious 
rationalist  His  influence  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  the  theology  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  Prot- 
estantism. Many  of  his  sermons  were  printed,  and 
earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  popular 
preacher;  and  devotional  manuals  from  his  pen  have 
not  yet  lost  their  hold  upon  the  Christian  public.  His 
literary  activity  was  surprising,  nearly  100  different 
writings  having  been  given  by  him  to  the  world,  among 
them  works  on  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  practical 
theology;  c  g.  Scholia  in  N,  T,  (6th  ed.  Lips.  1815-31, 
6  vols.) : — liitt^  ItUerp,  Libr,  Saerorum  in  JScdes,  Christ, 
(ibid.  1795-1814,  etc,  5  volau).  His  practical  activity 
was  equally,  respectable.  He  founded  and  improved 
schools,  labored  to  secure  a  modernized  hymnology, 
sought  to  eliminate  objectionable  features  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper,  etc  Afler  having 
been  rewarded  with  all  the  titles  and  honorary  positions 
usually  conferred  on  a  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
he  died,  March  14,  1815.     See  Dolz,  Br.  J.  G.  Bostn- 

mUiUr's  Lebm  und  Wirhen  (ibid.  1816) Herzog,  Real- 

JSnc^Jdop,  s.  V. 

Rosenthal,  David  Augustus,  />r.,  a  German 
writer  of  ecclesiasUcal  history',  was  bom  of  Jewish  par- 
entage at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1812.  Having 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Breslau  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  having  been  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, be  settled  at  Breslau,  and  in  1851,  together  with 
his  family,  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  a  member  of  that  Chureh  he  watf  especial- 
ly active  in  ameliorating  the  Catholic  press  and  societies 
of  Silesia.    He  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  author 


by  editing  the  poetical  works  of  Angelos  Silesins,  better 
known  as  Scbefiler  (1862, 2  vols.),  but  more  especially 
by  the  publication  of  hia  CamvertiliOibikkr  atu  dem  19. 
Jahrhunderi  (5  vols.).  Bosenthal  died  March  29, 1875. 
His  Comftrtitenbilder,  or  biographical  sketches  of  coo- 
verts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, are  a  very  imj^rtaut  contribution  to  Chureh  hi»> 
toiy,  in  which  the  lives  of  Jews  and  Protestants  are 
described  who  joined  the  Romish  Chureh  in  our  cen- 
tury.^ The  first  volume  (Schaffhausen,  1871-72)  treats 
of  the  converts  in  Germany ;  the  second,  of  those  of  Eng- 
land; the  first  division  of  the  third  (1869),  of  those  of 
France  and  America ;  the  second  division  of  the  third 
(1870)  is  devoted  to  Russia,  besides  giving  a  supplement 
to  the  former  volumes.  See  the  LiUrariMcher  Hand' 
iMtfcr,  1875,  p.  120.    (a  P.) 

Rosette,  an  ornament  in  front  of  the  hat  worn  by 
prelates,  dignitaries  in  a  cathedral,  and  archdeacons. 
Savage  {Progress  of  a  Divine,  1735)  says,  ''He  gained 
a  cassock,  beaver,  and  a  rose" — Walcott,  Sac.  ArehaoL 

S.V. 

Roeewell,  Thomas  (l),  an  English  cleigyman, 
was  bom  near  Bath  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  Sutton  Mande- 
ville  in  1657,  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
was  settled  as  minister  at  Rotherhithe  in  1674.  He  was 
tried  for  high-treason  in  1684  by  judge  Jeffreys  for  some 
expressions  in  a  sermon,  was  condemned,  but  pardoned. 
He  died  in  1692.  Rosewell  published.  The  Causes  and 
Cure  of  the  Pestilence  (Lond.  1665,  sm.  8vo).  See  Alii* 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.v.;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BiUiog,  s.  \, 

Rosewell,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Dissenting 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  in  1680,  and  educated 
partly  in  Scotland.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  Howe,  at  Silver  Street,  London,  and  then  colleague 
with  Mr.  John  Spademan  at  the  same  place  till  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  removed  to  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1722.  Rosewell  had  a  share 
in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Exposition,  the  part  as- 
signed him  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1706) : — sixteen  single 
Sermons  (1706-20) :— and  The  A  iraignment  and  Trial 
of  Mr,  Thomas  Rosewell  (1718, 8vo). 

Rosh  (Hcb.  Rosh,  Cfitn,  head,  as  often ;  Sept.  *Pa^c), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  perhaps  of  a  people.  See  also 
Gall. 

X.  The  seventh  named  of  ten  sons  of  Benjamin,  each 
of  whom  was  head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Rapha 
oflChron.viii,2.  See  Jacob.  <*Kalisch  has  some  long 
and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the  discrepancies 
in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi  and  Numb,  zxvi,  and  specially 
as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  troth  is  that 
the  two  lists  agree  very  well  so  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  only  discrepancy  that  remains,  when  the 
absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list  in  Numb,  is 
explained  [see  those  words],  is  that,  for  the  two  names 
"^nx  and  1&i(^  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one 
name  Dn'^ni(  (Ahiram)  in  Numb.  If  this  last  were 
written  DSC^,  as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  al- 
most identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  shin  closely  resembles  the  menu 
That  Ahiram  is  right  wc  are  quite  sure,  from  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Ahiramitcs,  and  from  the  non-mention  else- 
where of  Rosh,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  proper  name. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  certain  that  1&K"11*^nit 
in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word  which  foUowa 
Rosh,  via.  Mnppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh, '  It 
should  be  Shuppim,  as  in  Numbb  xxvi,  89;  1  Charon. 
vii,  12.  The  final  m  of  Ahiram  and  tha  initial  sk  of 
Shuppim  have  thus  been  transposed"  (Kitto). 
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2.  The  Heb.  vtonl  r6ii,  rendered  "pTiiice"  (Eiek. 
xxxriii,  i,  3;  xxxix,  ]),  ought  to  be  read  u  i  proper 
mine,  u  in  the  Sept. — "tbe  chief"  or  "prince  of  Rash, 
Uesbecb,  uiJ  TubBL"  Roah  thus  ippean  us  the  name 
of  a  northeni  luLoD,  iIdh^  with  Meihech  and  Tubal 
(camp.  RAoai,  in  FJiiiy,  vi,  4,  which  may  be  ■  ciiy,  a 
rivet,  01  a  people,  between  Suavi  and  the  dislrict  fierce 
lice,  on  Caucaauji;  and  Rhadth,  an  llieriao  pruvioce  in 
the  laine  place,  named  by  Kuwepger  [BndirtUi.  d. 
CuBcut  ii,  34]).  GcKniu>  ays, "  Without  much  doubt 
Rtik  ileaignatea  tit  Raaian),  who  are  described  by  the 
Byuiiiine  wtiten  of  the  lOtti  cenlurj-,  under  the  name 
off*eBnM,a»  inhabiting  the  northern  pnrta  of  Taurui ; 
and  also  by  Ibn-Fcsalnn,  in  Arabic  writer  of  the  same 
period,  under  the  name  Rai,  as  dwelling  upon  (he  river 
Volga"  (  Tia.  flrf.  s.  v.).  The  OrieiiUl  writers  say 
that  Rm  was  the  eighth  ton  of  Japhet,  and  his  descend- 
ants are,  by  AbulfanJ,  always  Joined  with  the  Bulga- 
rians, Slavonians,  and  Alani.  Fur  other  suppositions, 
see  Slrilttr,  Jfenior.  Popular,  olim  ad  Danab.,tlc.,  l/abi- 
raii(.ii,96TBq.;  Hichaetib  ^u/^if.  vi,  32:24  sq. ;  Bocharl, 
FhaL  xtii,  13;  SchuUbess,  I'lirad.  p.  lOS;  Uerbclol, 
SitSoth.  Or.  iii,  137  *q.  If  the  view  of  Geaeniua  be 
coned,  in  this  name  and  Iribe  we  have  the  lint  trace 
of  the  ftku,  or  Ruuian,  nation.  "  Von  Hammer  identi- 
Ses  Ibis  name  with  Anu  in  the  Koran  (xxv,  40;  1,  12), 
'the  peoples  Aad,  Tbamud,  and  the  Assbabir  (or  in- 
hibitaats)  of  Rasa  or  Rosa.'  He  considers  that  Mo- 
hammed had  actually  the  passage  of  Eaekiel  in  view, 
and  that  'Aasbabir'  cmeapoDds  to  fi'aii,  the  'prince' 
of  the  A.  v.,  aviapxoiTao(lheSepC.(Surltt  OrigiitcM 
*iK*  [St  PeiersU  1826],  p.  24-29),  The  first  certain 
nsntlon  of  the  Russians  under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin 
Chronicle  nnder  the  year  A.D.  889,  quoted  by  Bayer 
(^Origiaa  Ruatea,  Coimwnfc  Acad.  Prtmpol.  [1726],  p. 
(09).  From  tbe  junction  of  Tinu  with  Htehech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  ■,  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  Ihe  iden- 
tity of  Tiivt  and  Rot\  (p.  SG).  The  name  probably 
ocaiis  again  under  the  altered  form  of  Rasses  [q.  v.)  in 
Jodith  ii,  23— this  time  in  Ihe  ancient  Latin,  and  possi- 

orThars;  bultliepassage  istoocorruptto  admit  ofany 
certain  deduction  from  it.    Thisearly  Biblical  notice  of 

a  loliUry  instance.  No  other  name  of  any  modem  na- 
tion occun  in  Ihe  Scriptnies,  and  the  oblileralion  of  it 
by  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  variations 
of  oar  version  froin  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  of 
Itte  Old  Temt."  (Smith). 

Rcwh  iMata-BbaQah.     See  T.ilmud. 

Rcwloniolaa>,  a  praieoded  rmemitv  in  Germany 
■hich  existed  nmply  in  a  book  entitled  t'ama  t'roltr' 
nilaidti  IdiUdun  Ordau  drt  AoKntreUHJ,  and  publish- 
ed in  1GI4.  That  book  redled  that  Christian  Rosen- 
kmiz,  a  German  of  noble  family,  bom  in  1388,  and  edu- 
cated in  ■  convent,  had  in  early  youth  viuled  the  holy 
scpcUcbre,  and  had  spent  three  yean  in  Damascus  with 
Ihe  Arabian*,  engaged  in  the  study  of  plii-sics  and 
mathematics,  after  which  he  went  to  Fci  ly  way  of 
Egypt,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of  magic  He 
learned  among  other  things  that  every  man  is  a  micro- 
cosm. An  attempt  to  dispense  his  new-fuund  wisdom 
in  Spain  met  with  no  encouragement,  Tur  which  reason 


uincd  to  b 

ll.-U4Uta»ottola,.iv,j,i,i.U.! 

'i'>i(,atid  associated  niib  ijiiiisJi'' 
ni'rtiasliry  U>  which  he  otii^ii.-illy  I 
ibe  institution  of  the  Rosicnirinu  ■  . 
inwards  enlarged  by  the  additioii  ••'.  ■ 

The  members  travelled  everynhtn-  l"  [tr 

Miaaliiin  of  the  world,  but  met  at  liitir  1 1 1 
cncea  year.  Tbey  claimed  the  poKv.'uJ«ii  i< 
r>t  kiuwledKe  and  fnedom  from  aickni^.i 
ibgugb  Dot  from  death.  Each  member  cli' 
DHBor,  but  concealed  bit  own  death  ami  pUr 
Lven  Ibe  tomb  of  Rosenktenz  himself  wss.un 
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til  after  ISO  years  from  tbe  founding  of  the  order,  when 
a  vault  was  discovered  in  his  house  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illumined  from  above  by  an  artificial  light,  and  which 
contained  a  round  allar  placed  over  the  yet  undecom- 
poaed  body  ofihe  founder.  The  inacripti.in  "  I'oslCXX 
annos  patebo"  over  the  door  of  Ibe  vault  showed  that 
Ihe  time  had  eome  for  making  known  ihe  order  to  the 
world.  The  learned  were  accordingly  invited  to  care- 
fully examine  the  arts  described  in  the  /unii  (which 
was  printed  in  Hve  languages),  and  lo  publish  their 
opinions  through  Ibe  press,  as  tbe  hope  was  expressed 
that  many  would  connect  Ihemaelvea  with  Ihe  order- 
Other  wrilen  appeared  in  confirmation  or  illuslration 
of  the  Foma,  e.  fi.  t  Co*/fui<m  (IC1&),  and  the  C4y 
mache  Uockuil  CiriHian  Rotnkma  (IG16).  An  im- 
mense excitement  in  (;ennany  and  adjoining  lands  was 
produced  by  these  works,  and  catleil  forth  a  flood  of  ap- 

at  the  time  in  secret  arts,  particulariy  that  of  making 
gold,  led  many  to  seek  association  with  Ihe  fralemily, 
while  DIhera  suspected  a  most  dangerous  heresy  in  the- 
ology and  medicine ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  no  ac- 
tual member  of  the  original  Rosicrudan  order  was  ever 
discovered.  Every  theological  lexl-book  contended  at 
length  against  this  heresy,  and  medical  wri ten  disco v- 

supersede  him  by  Paracetsus.  Robert  Hudil,  in  Eng- 
land, defended  the  order  with  Keal,  and  the  court  phyu- 
cian  of  tbe  emperor  Rudolph  Il,Michael  Maier,  asserted 
tbe  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Fama. 
The  title  of  Rosicrudana  was  finally  adopted  by  a  so- 
ciely  of  alchemists,  which  originated  at  the  Hague  in 
1623,  and  afterwards  by  other  fraternities.  Investiga- 
tiDnsmade  by  such  sodelies  into  Ihe  origin  of  the^afna 
Fi-altmilat  led  lo  the  conclusion  that  Ihe  book  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  tbe  condition  of  the  limes.  The 
authorship  oTlhe  book  was  finally  ascribed  to  Joh.VaL 
Andreie,  the  WUrtemberg  thefJogian,  and  this  opinion, 
is  still  generally  received. 

A  list  ofthe  older  Rosicnicisn  lilcnture  may  be  found 
in  Mittie  as  d.  hachtrL  Bridmehaji  d.  Ordrnt  d.  got- 
dmm  u.  Rotatrevai,  etc.  (Loips.  1783) ;  Chr.  v.  Ilurr, 
Wahrer  Vnpnaig  d,  Rottnkrtvztr,  etc  ( Sulibach, 
1803).  See  also  Uollfr.  Arnold,  Unpartkei.  Kirckm-  u. 
Ktlitr-UiHorie  (Frankft  1729;  SchsShansen,  1742), 
pt.  ii,  cb.  xviii  and  suppl.,  p.  947 ;  Herder,  IIUl.  Zttiftt 
Hhtr  Fr.  NieolaCi  Buck,  etc.,  in  the  Dtulichrr  lltrtur 
otl'a2{SSmmll.  Wtrh:  z.  Phil.a.  Ctiei.yol.sj);  Zur 
Lit.  u.  Kmul,  vol.  XX  ;  Buhle,  Ur>pmng  u.  Tonthnate 
SchkiiaU  dtr  Ordrn  d.  Freimaurer  u.  Sotrskrtuier 
(GhU.  1804);  Nicolai,  Utbrr  UTtprmg  tad  Grtdi.  d. 
Freiiaaartr  (  BorL  and  Stettin,  1«)6  ) ;  Hossbach,  Jok. 
Val.  Andna  u.  iiin  Ztitaller  (  Berl.  1819 ) ;  Guhrauer, 
Vtrfattfr  u,  Brjpriiijl  Zieeek  d,  F<ima  Fraltrrtitai, 
etc.,  in  Kieducr's  Zriltch./.  kill.  Tktologif,  1862,  p.  29S- 

8IG Herzog,  Rtal-Earsklop,K\.\  Wctier  u.  Welle, 

Kirrken'Lfx.  s.  v. 

ROBln,  properiy  "  naphtha"  (vii^a;  Vulg.  ocipAf An, 
so  Ihe  Peshilo-Syriac).  In  the  Song  of  theThree  Chil- 
dren (ver.  23),  the  servants  of  Ihe  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  10  hare  "ceased  not  to  make  Ihe  oven  hot  with 
rom,  pilch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny  (ii,  101) 
mentions  naphtha  as  n  product  of  Babylonia,  similar  in 
appearance  lo  liquid  bitumen,  and  having  a  remarkable 
affinity  to  lire.  To  this  natural  product  (known  also  a* 
I'ersian  naphtha,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Bur- 
mese naphtha,  etc)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in 
question.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
springs  at  Kirkflk,  in  Lower  KArdistin,  mentioned  by 
Htrabo  (xvii,  738):  "They  are  ten  in  number.  For* 
considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  Ihe  air  tulphur- 

all  insUntly  struck  with  excnciating  headaches.  Tho 
springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wdls,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  Tbe  whole 
number  are  within  the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards, 
A  flight  of  steps  ha*  been  cut  into  each  pit  Tor  the  pur- 
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poM  of  approaching  the  fluid,  which  riaes  and  falb  ac- 
cording to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of  skins, 
which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  Kirkflk,  or  to 
any  other  mart  for  its  sale.  .  .  .  The  Kirktik  naphtha 
is  principally  consumed  by  the  markets  in  the  south- 
west of  KArdistao,  while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri 
aapply  Bagdad  and  its  environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha 
is  black"  {^Trav.  ii,  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides 
(i,  101)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and 
white  in  color.  According  to  Plutarch  (^£px.  p.35), 
Alexander  first  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  headquar- 
ters and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  ifin  experi- 
ment on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting  him  into  a 
bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvii 
748),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plu- 
tarch suggests  that  it  was  naphtha  in  which  Bledea 
steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  Creon;  and  Suidas  says  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  *'  Medea's  oil,"  but  the  Medes  *'  naphtha."  The 
Persian  name  is  na/t.  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates 
that  iu  Babylonia  there  were  springs  of  black  and  white 
naphtha.  The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii,  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burned  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.  The  latter  were  of  liquid  8ulphur.--iSmith.  See 
Bitumen  ;  Kaphtha. 

Rosinl,  Carlo  Maria,  an  Italian  arcbieologist,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  April  1, 1748.  He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  in  1784  be- 
came the  successor  of  Nicolo  Ignarra  as  professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  a  college  at  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples  till  179*i,  when  be  was  elected  bish- 
op of  Pozzuoli.  He  was  in  favor  with  the  king,  and 
received  the  position  of  councillor  of  state  and  grand 
almoner,  and  later,  under  Ferdinand  I,  was  minister  of 
public  instruction.  Itosini  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Herculaneum  after  its  reorganization,  and  was 
one  of  the  moat  active  in  deciphering  ancient  MSS., 
of  which  he  published  a  great  number.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  llerculanentia  Voluntina  (Naples,  1798). 
liosini  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  18, 1886.  His  works  are  all 
on  archsBological  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  />m- 
tertatio  Isagogica  ad  ffercuianeimum  Vo^uminuM  Ex- 
pUuuUiontm  (ibid.  1797),  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  See  Tipaldo,  Biogr,  degU 
JtaU  lUuttri ;  Bosa  [Prospero  della],  Vita  di  C.  M,  liotini, 
•>— Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GitUraUf  s.  v. 

R6aler,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology  and  professor  of  history,  was  bom  June  19, 
1786,  at  Canstadt,  in  WUrtembeig.  For  some  time  he 
labored  as  deacon  at  Vaihingen,  and  in  1777  be  was 
called  to  Tubingen,  where  he  died,  Ifarch  20, 182 1.  He 
wrote,  Lehrbftpiff  der  ckrittL  Kirehe  in  dm  8  ersten 
Jahrkunderttn  (Frankft.-on-the-Main^  1775) :— />e  Phi^ 
losopkia  Vet,  EccUna  de  Spiritu.et  de  Mundo  (Tubingen, 
n9&)i^Bihtiothek  der  Kv-chenvOter  in  Udtertetxungm 
V.  Aunilgtnj  etc.  (Lcips.  1776-86).  See  Winer,  Ucatd- 
buck  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  594, 598, 876;  ii,  738.    (B.  P.) 

Ross,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1590.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  I,  and  was  his  zealous  partisan  during  the  civil 
war,  1642-49.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Southampton 
Free  School,  to  which,  at  his  death,  in  1654,  he  left  a 
bindsome  bequest.  Among  Ross's  works  was  a  Coftfin- 
natum  of  the  Hist4>ry  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  A.M.  8604 
to  A.D.  1640  (Lond.  1652)  i—Rerum  Judaicarum  (ibid. 
1617-82,  4  xo\B,)\'-^Erpotition  of  the  First  Fourteen 
Ckapten  ofGenetia,  by  **  Abrahame  Rosse"  (ibid.  1626) : 
-^  View  of  the  Jewish  Rdigion  (ibid.  1656,  small  8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthon,  s.  v. 

Ross,  Bdward  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  'l826.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1848,  and  entered  the 
Andov^r  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  his 


theological  studies  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminan*,  and  graduated  in  I85I. 
He  was  ordained  Sept.  26  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Monris- 
ania,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie. '  Here 
he  remained  without  charge,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1855.    (W.  P.  &) 

Ross,  Hugh,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Rothiemurchus,  Invemess-shire,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  parish  school  of 
Aberaethy,  until,  in  1813,  the  family  emigrating  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  settling  in  Pictou,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Pictou  Academy.  When  he  had  finbhed  his  academic 
course,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  M*Cullough, 
was  licensed  by  Pictou  Presbytery  in  1823,  and,  being 
able  to  preach  in  Gaelic,  was  soon  after  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Tatamagouchee  and  New  Anuan,  and  subsequently  of 
Georgetown  and  Murray  Harbor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  synod  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  and  gave  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Ross  died  sud- 
denly, Dec  1, 1858.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  an 
excellent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  JJist,  A  Imanac, 
1860,  p.  234.     (J.  US.) 

Ross  (also  Rous,  Rouse,  or  Rows),  John  (1),  usu*' 
ally  called ''  the  Antiquary  of  Warwick,"  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  that  name  in  England,  and  educated  tliere  until 
prepared  for  the  university.  He  then  studied  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M., 
and  afterwards  was  installed  canon  of  Osney,  Eng- 
lish antiquities  became  his  favorite  pursuity  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  to  ac* 
quire  information.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Guy's  Cliff,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  a  posses- 
sion granted  him  either  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  by 
Edward  IV,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1491.  Of  the  manuscripts 
left  by  him  the  following  were  published:  Joamn$Ro$' 
si  Antiquarii  Warwieensis  liistoria  Rerum  Ai^fUa  De» 
scripsit  (Oxou.  1716, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1745,  8vo)  '.--^oannif 
Rossi  Historiola  de  Comitibu»  Warwioensibua  (1729, 8vo)« 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  John  (2),  an  English  cleiigyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Herefordshire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
In  1756  he  became  vicar  of  Frome,  Somersetshire,  bish- 
op of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  died  in  1792.  He  published 
six  single  Sermons  (1756-85, 4to) :— a  Defence  ofEpis^ 
ties  said  to  have  been  Written  by  Cicero  to  Brutus :  — Marei 
TuUU  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  ad  Famiiiares  LSbri  XVI 
(1749, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Ross,  John  (3),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  23,  1783,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  but  was  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage  when 
quite  young.  At  the  slq^  of  nineteen  he  left  his 
friends  secretly  and  went  to  sea.  On  his  way  to 
Liverpool  he  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  put  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Aftenvards,  at  Barbadoes  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  pressed  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
His  numerous  desertions  and  wonderful  escapes  would 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  romance.  He  at  last  reachc<l 
the  United  States,  and  went  to  work  at  his  early  trade 
of  shoemaker  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  was  still  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic ;  but  as  there  was  no  church 
of  that  denomination  in  the  town,  he  was  in  some 
degree  weaned  from  his  attachment  and,  through  con- 
tact with  Protestants,  brought  to  reflect  upon  his  con- 
dition, and  eventually  led  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  that  something  beyond  the  power  of  priest- 
ly absolution  was  necessar}'  to  give  his  troubled  con- 
science rest.  By  prayer  to  the  Friend  and  Saviour 
of  sinners,  he  found  pardon  and  peace.  Soon  after  his 
converuon  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministr}',  and 
Providence  wonderfully  opened  the  way  for  him,  as  it 
does  for  all  who  are  troly  called  to  that  woiV.    By  the 
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aid  of  an  association  of  ladiea  he  waa  enabled  to  enter 
Middlebory  College,  Vt,  where  he  graduated  in  1811. 
He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1813. 
After  remaining  in  the  seminary  over  two  years,  Mr.  Ross 
preached  as  a  missionary  for  about  three  months  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  He  was  educated  for  the  for* 
dgn  field,  and  was  in  readiness  to  go  to  it,  but  the  Board 
had  not  the  funds  to  send  him.  He  was  therefore  sent 
U»  Somerset  and  Bedford,  Pa.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  at  Somerset,  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  in  1817.  From  Som- 
erset he  went  to  Ripley,  O.,  in  1819,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Indiana,  preach- 
ing at  different  points  and  for  various  periods  of  time 
<m  his  wav.  In  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  he  did  much 
miaaionary  woric,  travelling  on  horseback  over  wild  and 
wide  ranges  of  country.  He  preached  several  sermons 
in  the  old  fort  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  when  there  were 
'very  few  houses  in  that  now  large  and  flourishing  city, 
mad  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister that  ever  preached  in  that  town.  In  September, 
XSi4,  he  settled  at  Richmond,  la,,  and  was  pastor  of 
Beulah  Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  from 
1824  to  1849.  From  the  minutesof  the  General  Assem- 
bly it  appears  that  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Muncie,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death.  In  1849  he  was  a  stated  supply  at  Burlington, 
la.,  and  in  1850  at  Windsor,  O.,  being  yet  quite  rig- 
orous for  his  years.  After  leaving  Richmond,  he  re- 
sided in  New  Paris,  O.,  Milton,  Connersville,  Knighta- 
town,  Burlington,  Muncie,  and  Tipton,  la.  In  labors, 
be  was  more  abundant  as  a  pioneer  in  what  was  then 
the  **  far  West.**  As  long  as  he  could  stand  in  the  pul- 
pit he  waa  fond  of  preaching,  and  sometimes  preached 
with  the  fire  of  hu  younger  days  long  after  he  had  be- 
cooie  an  octogenarian.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  minis- 
ter in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  bis  daughter  in  Tipton,  March  11, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  ^^illiam«  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Tyringhara,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 
1792.  He  was  converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
waa  received  as  a  probationer  in  the  New  Yoiic  Confer- 
ence in  1812.  In  May,  1824,  he  attended  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  where  he  signalized  himself 
as  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  luminous  report  on 
missions.  He  died  Feb.  10, 1825.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  See  Mmuta ofAn- 
fotal  ConfertnceB,  1825,  p.  476;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpii,  vii,  524. 

RosB,  WilUam  Charles,  ^sV,  an  English  minia- 
ture-painter, was  bom  in  London,  June,  1794.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  queen.  In 
1843  he  gained  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
^picture  of  The  Angel  Baphael  D%$cour$ing  with  Adam, 
His  death  occurred  in  1860. 

ROSB,  "William  Z.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Licking  County.  O.,  April 
24, 1623.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  professed  faith  in 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1853.  In  1865  he 
waa  appointed  missionary  to  Tennessee  and  stationed 
at  Shelby ville,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11,  1866.  His 
preaching  was  marked  by  extraordinary  force  and  pun- 
gency of  application.  See  Minutet  of  Annual  Confer- 
<iKCsfjl867,  p.259. 

Rosahirt,  Coxcad  Ehobn  Fravz,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  bom  in  1798  at  Obeischeinfeld,  in  Fran- 
eottia.  He  studied  at  Landshut  and  Erlargen,  and  in 
1817  he  was  already  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  latter 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  professors  of  canon- 
law  in  Germany,  and  died  June  4, 1878,  at  Heidelbei)^. 
He  wrote,  Ijehrbuch  det  Kin^enrechts  (3d  ed.  Schalf- 
hausen,  1868):— Fiim  den  faUehen  Decretakn  v,  von 
timgen  neuen  in  Bamberg  entdeckten  ffandachriften  der 
faltekm  Deerttalen  (Heidelb.  1846):~Zii  (/^^  Urchm- 


reehtUehen  QtuUen  det  ertten  Jahrtauaendt  und  su  den 
pteudoieidoritchen  Decretakn  (ibid.  1849)  :—Canomschei 
Recht  (Schaffhausen,  1867)  ;-^AfanuaU  LatinitatiM  Juris 
Canonicif  Rervm  Aforalinm  el  Theotogicamm,  Brevissi' 
mis  A  wnotatiombus  Instructum,  quo  Land  Juris  Canomci 
Lineamenta  Proponere  Studuit  (ibid.  l^e^y.—BeUrdgt 
turn  Kirchenrechi  (Heidelb.  1863).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  p.  1088 ;  LUerar.  Ilamhceiser,  1878,  p.  300.  (a  P.) 

Rossi,  Asarlah  (ben-Moses)  de,  a  Jewish  schol- 
ar of  the  celebrated  family  called  in  Hebrew  Min  Aa- 
Adomimj  waa  bom  in  Mantua  about  1614.  Naturally 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  keenness 
of  perception,  refinement  of  taste,  and  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  De  Rossi  de- 
voted himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature,  archeology,  history,  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  the 
fathers,  which  knowledge  wss  of  great  use  to  him  af- 
terwards, when  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  sacred 
text.  Having  prosecuted  bis  studies  in  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  Ancona,  Sabionetta,  Bologna,  etc,  he  went  back  to 
Ferrara  with  the  accumulated  learning  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  results  of  which  he  now  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
XX^P9  n'lH^,  The  Lighl  of  the  Eges  (Mantua,  1574-76). 
The  work  oonsuts  of  three  parts,  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters as  follows : 

Fart  I,  which  is  entitled  C%^^  Vip,  The  Voice  e/Cfod 

(repDblUhed  at  Vienna  in  1889),  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  terrible  earthquake  at  Ferrara^  Nov.  18, 1670,  and  which 
De  RomI  himself  wituesMd,  cotitaIn8,in  easy  style,  a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  event.  He  believes  It  a  duly  t(>  relate 
to  posterity  how  the  power  of  the  Creator  had  manifested 
ittfelf.  He  dilates  on  ihe  subject,  to  prove  that  he  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  Greek  philoBophers,  who  attribute 
sodden  disasters  to  natnral  caasei*,  but  argne9  forcibly  and 
(qootlne  also  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical  authorities)  con- 
cfades  that  the  Invisible  hand  of  God  uees  uatnre— its  own 
creation— to  mete  ont  men's  deserts.  He  then  branches 
ont  to  comment  scientifically  on  narratives  In  sacred  and 
secular  works  relative  to  earthquakes,  and  remarks  that 
what  happened  to  bis  wife  would  have  confunuded  an  M^ 
culaplns  and  a  Hippocrates.  She  had  moved  Into  her 
daughter's  room  shortly  l>efore  the  roof  of  the  house  fell, 
by  a  sadden  shock.  Into  her  own  chambers.  The  fright 
occasioned  turned  the  color  of  her  skin  into  a  deep  yel- 
low, and  from  that  moment  she  craved  for  uothin^r  ont 
salt.  Bread  and  salt  became  to  her  a  most  deliclons  ftXHL 
Yet  that  morbid  desire  ho  holds  to  have  been  her  cure. 
Withont  taking  any  medicine.  It  gradualjv  decreased,  and 
her  natnral  color  retnrned.  Thereupon  De  Rossi  reasons 
about  our  ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  sng* 
gests  the  poMlhility  that  the  Quantity  of  pure  Riilt  his  wife 
ate  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  ^tUiue  ana  sulphuric  parti- 
cles  which  may  have  entered  her  syvtem  at  the  upheaving 
of  the  earth. 

Part  II,  which  Is  entitled  D-^agt  n^nn,  The  Story  of 
the  Aged  (republished  at  Vienna  In  1889)',  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sept.  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  Arom  the  let- 
ter of  Aristeas,  a  confidential  friend  of  king  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphns,  communicated  to  his  brother  Phylocrates.  De 
Rossi  accepted  It  as  tme  in  all  its  details.  Modern  criti- 
cism has  seen  where  It  is  at  fault,  and  declared  It  spurinns. 
That  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch— not  of  the 
whole  Bible— was  made  nnder  the  auspices  of  king  Ptole- 
my cannot  be  doubted.  Besides  Josephus,  PbUo,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmud  has  recorded 
the  Incident,  somewhat  hyperboUcally,  In  the  treatise  Me- 
giUah.  But  that  the  so-called  Sept.  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  shonld  have  had  the  origin  related  above  is  im- 
possible.   See  Sbptuaoimt. 

Part  III,  which  Is  divided  Into  two  divisions,  respec- 
tively called  nS'^a  '^'IJ^^.  ^^<^  *>/  Understanding,  and 
DV.7  "^^^t  Chronciogy,  consists  of  four  sections,  subdivid- 
ed again  in  to  sixty  chapters.  The  first  division,  with  its  two 
sections  (Q'^'^^K'Q),  treats,  In  ch.  I-xili,  of  the  n^e  of  the 
fathers ;  the  heathen  writings ;  Philo ;  the  Jewish  secti*,  es- 
pecially the  Essenes ;  the  Sept.  and  the  Aramaic  versions ; 
the  history  of  the  Jews  In  Alexandria  and  Cyrene ;  the  Bar 
Kochba  revolts ;  the  Ten  Tribes ;  the  Talmudic  story  about 
Alexander  the  Great's  entry  Into  Jemsalem:  and  of  the 
Talmudic  theory  of  nature.  The  second  section,  embrac- 
ing ch.  xiv-xxviii,  contains  treatises  on  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  by  ancient  sages :  on  the  Mldrash  and  Ha 
gadic  exegesis ;  on  sundry  striking  differences  between 
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Christian  and  Jewish  writers;  the  old  Persian  list  of 
kiugs ;  on  the  dilTereut  nras  of  the  Jewish  chronology ; 
JoaK:pha8;  Seder  Olam;  on  the  scries  ofbli^h-priests  dtir> 
\og  the  second  Temple,  etc,  pablit^bed  wUli  the  second 
part  (Vienna,  1829-80).  The  ihird  section  t^eftt^  in  cb. 
xzlz-xliv,  <if  the  Biblical  chronology  and  the  Jewish  Cal- 
endar ;  of  «ild  Persian  king* ;  extracts  from  and  criticisms 
on  Pbilo,  Jitt^pbns,  etc  Tbe  fourth  eectloD,  embracius 
ch.  xlv-lx,  descants  upon  Jewish  antiquities:  Aqnlla  and 
Onlcelos ;  ihe  autiqniiy  of  the  letters  and  tbe  vowel-poinis ; 
Uebrew  poetry,  etc 

This  worlc,  considered  a^  a  whole,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  scientific  correctness  or  historical  accu- 
racy, has  nevertheless  always  been  a  favorite  among 
Hebrew  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin,  as  ch.  xxiil,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xxxv,  by  Voorst, 
in  his  translation  of  the  *11^  H^ac  (Leyden,  1644) ; 
ch.  viii,  xiv,  xix,  by  Meyer,  in  his  version  of  the  ^"10 
th*\:9  (Amst.  1699);  ch.  ix,  xlii,  lix,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his 
TradatuM  de  AniiquUate  Punetorum  (Basel,  1648) ;  ch. 
1,  Ix,  by  the  same,  in  his  tnnslation  of  Kuxari  (ibid. 
1660),  and  ch.  Ivi,  Iviii,  in  his  tHuertatio  de  LUterit 
ileb,  (ibid.  1662) ;  ch.  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix,  xix,  xx,  xlviii, 
bv  Morin,  in  his  /Cxercitationes  BiUioB  (Paris,  1638),  p. 
185, 188, 190, 191, 230, 287, 814, 842,  663 ;  ch.  ii,  viii,  xv, 
xvi,  xxii,  xlv,  li,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  by  Dc  Voisin,  in  hu  edi- 
tion of  Martini^s  Pu^  Fidei  adcergut  Maurot  et  Ju- 
daoi,  etc  (ibid.  1651),  p.  75,  77, 113, 122, 127, 128, 129, 
142,  144,  873;  ch.  ix,  by  Van  Dale,  in  his  Disserta- 
tio  Muper  Arxaieam,  etc  (AmsL  1705),  p.  l74;  ch.  ix, 
xxii,  by  Bartoloccii  in  his  Bibliotheca  Magna  Bab- 
bimca  (Rome,  1675-93),  i,*680;  ii,  800;  ch.  xvi  and 
xxi,  by  Bochart,  in  his  Uierozoicon  (Leyden,  1712),  pt  I, 
ch.  vi;  II,  569;  and  ch.  Ivi,  by  Hottingcr,  in  his  Cippi 
Jlebrai  (Heidelb.  1662),  p.  123.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter has  l>een. translated  into  English  by  Raphall,  in  the 
Ildtrew  Review  and  Magazine,  ii,  170  (treating  *'  of  the 
gnat  which  entered  the  skull  of  Titus,**  as  related  in  the 
Talmnd) ;  while  the  sixtieth  chapter  has  been  translated 
by  bishop  Lowth,  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  to  his 
transL  of  Isaiah  (Lond.  1835),  p.  xxviii,  etc  De  Rossi 
has  criticised  his  material  in  so  liberal  a  manner  that 
many  of  the  Jews  proscribed  the  worlc,  while  others  wrote 
in  refutation  of  some  of  his  liberal  criticisms.  I'rominent 
among  these  were  R.  Moses  Proven9a]e,  of  Mantua,  and 
R  Isaac  Finzi,  of  Pcsaro.  De  Rossi  subjoined  to  some 
copies  of  the  Meor  Enayim  itself  a  reply  to  the  former, 
and  wrote  a  separate  work  entitled  C|03^  ^{y^'Q  D, 
The  Refitting-pot  for  Silver,  after  Prov.'  xvii,  8.  This 
work,  which  is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  Meor 
£najfim,  has  recently  been  published  by  Filipowski 
(Edinb.  1864),  and  by  L.  Zunz,  with  the  Meor  JUnayitn 
(Wilna,  1863-^,  3  vols.).  De  Rossi  also  wrote  Poems 
amfi?/w>-apA*,  D'^tnnj  D'^'I'^a  O^en ice,  1686).  Three 
years  before  his  death,  De  Rossi  had  a  dream.  A  man 
«tood  by  him,  and  voices  cried,  ^  Dost  thou  not  sec  the 
personage  looking  on  thee  ?  He  is  a  prophet.**  **  If 
BO,**  said  Azariah,  addressing  the  stranger,  **  if  thou  art 
indeed  inspired,  let  me  know  how  long  I  have  to  live." 
**  Three  years  yet,"  was  the  answer.  By  the  wayside 
of  Mantua  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  writer  rested,  and 
on  his  grave  a  significant  inscription  was  placed,  when 
the  dream  proved  true,  in  Kislev,  5338  (u  e.  1577).  The 
stone  shared  the  fate  of  him  who  lay  buried  l)eneath. 
Both  were  rudely  cast  away  to  some  unknown  spot  by 
the  Italian  monks,  who  sought  for  more  space  to  build 
up  monasteries. 

See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  171  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico,  p.  280  sq.  (Germ.  transL) ;  Steinschneider,  Cata" 
loffus  Libr,  H^,  in  Bibl.  BodL  ooL  747 ;  Ginsburg  in 
Ritto,  s.  v.;  the  same,  Levita*s  Massoreth  ha^Masso- 
reth,  p.  52  sq.,  and  Essenes,  p.  59  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Uehr. 
1,944;  iii,  871;  lSx\itn^f;e,  Introd.  to  H^,  Literature,  \t, 
455;  Caasel,  J^itfadienjfur  Geseh,  u.  Liferatur,  p.  97; 
Griitz,  Gesch*  d,  Juden,  ix,  432  sq.  435 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d, 
Judeatk.  V.  s,  Secten,  iii,  123 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  (he 
Gentiles,  p.  488;  Zunz,  Literaiurgesch,  zur  tgnagogaUn 


Poesie,  p.  417;  id.  Biography  of  De  Rossi  in  Kerem 
Ckemed  (Prague,  184U42),  v,  131-138;  vii,  119-124; 
id.  Zur  Gesch.  d.  LUeratur.  p.  233,  249,  536;  liapaport 
in  Kerem  Chemed  (ibid.  1842).  v,  159-1G2;  Jewish  Mes- 
senger (N.  Y.  3Iarch,  1875).     (II.  P.) 

Rossi  (in  Lat.  De  Rubeis),  Bernardo  Maria  de, 
an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Cividale  di  Friuli,  Jan.  18, 
1687.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  the  vows  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ;.  and  after  finishing  his  studies 
taught  for  three  years  in  a  convent  at  Venice.  In  1718 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  Apostolo  Zeno.  On  his  return,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  same  institution  in  which 
he  had  formerly  taught.  In  1730  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study  and  tbe  most  ri^ 
orous  asceticism.  In  1722  he  accompanied  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  librarian  of  his  convent, 
and  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  many  rare  and  valu- 
able works.  De  Rossi  died  Feb.  8,  1775.  His  writp 
ings  are  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  his* 
torical  and  religious  annal&  Among  them  are,  De  Fab' 
ula  Monachi  Benedidini  />.  Thomce  A  guinatis  (Venice, 
1724)  i^De  Peccaio  Originali  (ibid.  1757)^-/)s  Chari^ 
tote  (ibid.  1758):  —  Dissertaliones  Varite  Eruditiomg 
(ibid.  1762).  See  Fabroni,  VUm  /to/orvm.— Hoefer, 
Aour.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rossi,  GMo^anni  Bernardo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Castel-Nuovo,  in  Pied- 
mont, Oct.  25, 1742.  In  1766  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.  For  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Europe. 
In  1769  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Turin, 
and  soon  aAer  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Parma,  which  position  he  held  until  1821. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in 
writing  and  editing  philological  and  bibliographical 
w^orks.  Many  of  these  were  printed  in  the  roost  ele- 
gant style,  and  are  to-day  considered  models  of  t>'pog- 
raphy.  His  collection  of  rare  Hebrew  manuscripts  was 
sold  to  Maria  Louisa  in  1816.  De  Rossi  died  at  Parma 
in  March,  1831.  Among  his  works  are,  Caniieum  seu 
Poema  Uibraicum  (Turin,  1764): — Delia  Lingua  Pn^ 
jnria  di  Crista  e  degli  Ebrei  delta  Palestina  da*  Tempi  d!s* 
Maeeabei  (Parma,  1772) : — Delta  Vana  Aepettazione  <fe- 
gU  Ebrei  del  loro  Messia  (ibid.  1773) : — Varia  Leetionet 
Veteris  Testamenti  (ibid.  1784-88),  a  most  valoabk  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  criticism  (q.  v.) :  —  JntrodunonB 
alia  Sacra  Scritiura  (ibid.  1817). — HoeteT,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Rossi,  Pasquale,  called  PasquaUno,  a  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Vicenza  in  1641,  and 
died  about  1718.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
principal  galleries.  Among  them  are,  ChriU  in  the  Gar>- 
den: — The  Baptism  of  Christ :  ^St,  Gregory  Celebratit^ 
Mass:— said  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 

Rossignol,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bora  at  Pisse,  among  the  Upper  Alps,  July  3, 1726.  He 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius  in  1742,  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Embrun,  near  Marseilles.  In  1761  be 
went  to  Wilna,  Poland,  and  there  uught  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy,  and  constructed  the  obser\'atory  of 
the  city.  In  1764  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  Milan,  and  here  he  pub- 
lished his  (Euvres*  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  he 
settled  at  Embrun ;  but  on  account  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition which  he  showed  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  at  Turin. 
Here  he  was  maintained  by  tbe  liberality  of  count  de 
Melzi,  a  former  pupil.  Rossignol  died  in  1817.  His 
works  were  numerous^  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  principal  ones  are. 
Theses  Generates  de  Theohgie,  de  Philosophie,  de  Maths- 
matiques  (1757): — Theses  de  Physique,  d^Astronomie,  et 
dUistoire  Naturelle  (1759): — Vuu  PhUosophiques  sur 
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ie  (Embnu,  1776).    Bee  FnilU 

re  Je  T>in)t.~~ll<xteT,  A'ohb.  Biog,  Cutroir, ».  r. 

Roasiguoll,  BEBNAitmxo,  ui  luliui  thcologiui, 

Joiotd  Ihe  Society  ot  Jewu,  •ubwquently  uugfat  tha- 
ulogy  at  Milan,  irai  rector  of  KTenl  t»lb:t;t«,  and  ma 
pfOTincial  at  Rome.  At  (b«  tifD«  of  hia  dfath,  Judg  b, 
16ia,  he  waa  rector  of  a  college  at  Turin.  Ko«*i|^li> 
wriluiga  arCf  De  Duripluta  CArittianeB  Per/ectioait  Lib, 
V  {\jie>i]lt»At,iaXl):~De  Adumibiu  ViriutU  m.  II 
<Veni«,  1G03).  TheK  tiro  wocki  pa»«l  tlrougb  many 
editkau,  and  tbe  Snt  wu  tiuulated  into  Freiicb  (Paria, 
1606).  Scleral  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Boaagwdi,  but  it  ia  probable  that  be  waa  merely  the 
cruulator.  At  Ibe  time  of  the  interew  excited  in  tho 
De  Imitatiom  Ckriili,  Boaaignoli  waa  the  firat  to  it- 
U«ct  attention  to  the  MS.  of  this  work,  bearing  the 
nwne  of  abbd  Jeui  Oerwm.  Sea  Kovotlo,  S^fiiAiu 
Script.  /Wnumtn.— Hoefer,  .Von.  Biog.  Giiuniir,  a.  v. 
BobbIbt,  Cari,  Gottfrikd,  a  Lutheran  divine,  vaa 
bom  in  Leipslc  He  vaa  first  deacon  at  Merseburg,  and 
afterwardfl  auperintendent  at  the  aame  place,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16,  1837.  He  published  Prtdiglen  unj  Gtlt- 
gaikalirtdai  (Heneburg,  1839):— Z)e  Scripltra  Sacra 
Vtttiom  a  Lvthftt  Trmpor^t  iadt  ad  itotlia  mgut  in 
EccUgia  Evangdico-LvAtrtma  cotulmfrr  caute  pauim 
Emndaada  (Lipa.  1886).  See  ZuchoU,  Bibl.  Tirol,  p. 
1068;  V/inm,  HamiduiA  itr  lieoL  LiUnMr,ii,l(a,73». 

(a  P.) 

RoSBO  (in  French, /froz),  Giovanni  Batista  del, 
an  architect  and  painter  of  the  Florentine  ichool,  waa 
bom  at  Ftonnce  in  1496,  It  ia  not  known  whether  be 
ever  studied  under  any  of  the  masters  of  hia  time,  but 
hii  style  waa  probably  formed  from  copying  the  works 
nf  Angela  and  Pannigiano.  His  life  was  one  of  agita- 
tion, and,  during  his  earlier  years,B  continued  diiappoint- 
ment.  Finding  that  hia  work  waa  nut  appreciated  in 
bia  native  city,  be  left  for  Rome.  Here  his  suecesi  was 
■naewbat  greater  j  but,  ader  the  aack  of  the  cily  in 
1SS7,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  aoldiers,  who  rubbed  him 
€>f  all  lie  poaetased.  He  went  to  Perugia,  and  after  the 
cily  waa  quietnl,  returned  to  Rome.  In  1630  be  went 
to  France,  where  he  waa  well  received  by  Francis  I; 
and  hia  troubles  teemed  at  au  end.  He  was  auperin- 
■endent  of  the  works  at  Fontainebleau,  and  many  of  the 
frescos  are  by  bia  own  band.  During  the  triumphal 
paaaage  of  Charles  V  through  France,  the  archca  which 
were  erected  in  hia  honor  were  deaigued  by  Keeso.  As 
■  reward  fur  his  work,  Francis  added  to  the  pension  of 
the  artist  and  gave  him  acaiwoicate  intha  Sointe-Chs- 
pelle.  He  lired  in  luxary  and  high  favor  at  court :  but 
an  unfortunate  affair,  involving  hia  honeaty,so  wrought 
upon  hia  mind  that  he  poiaoned  bimaelf  in  1541,  The 
pictniet  of  Bosso  are  riot  often  seen  in  galleries,  but 
there  are  a  few  which  may  be  mentionedi  Jfo4a  IH- 
/auti-g  tit  Daughttri  »/ Jnkro:^Tht  Four  atiuotu: 
—Ciriit  H Ike  Tomb  -.—iladoima,  viti  SI. Sebatlian  and 
atker  fusKc— and  the  Marriage  of  Ihe  KiVjw.— Uoe- 
fer,  Aoke.  Biog.  Ciairali,  a,  t, 

BoBtMsno,  Fbahcuco  Utnitm,*  nioiater  of  the 
Waldenaian  Chorch,  waa  bora  in  the  year  1RS8  in  the 
nllagCofPra]i,intheirKnmtaiDaofThBValleTe.    Ueli- 
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npon  the  subject  of  the  need  at  the  Moaiah— "What 
aay  the  Scripiuiea  about  His  Coming?"  "  Jeaua  of  Na>- 
areth  Bone  TcaUiDODy  to  in  Ihe  Old  Teataiuent,  in  the 
Propheoea,  and  the  Types."  But  toon  be  was  removed 
from  hia  cwihly  post,  and  died  in  January,  1871.  Sat 
JcvitA  IMMgaar,  1871,  p.8a  sq.    (1).  V.) 

RosiTflydfl,  Heribkut,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  22, 1669.  At  the  age  of 
tweuty  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jeaua,  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Uouai  and  Antwerp,  and  finally  gave  hii  whole 
time  to  Ihe  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  exploring 
Ibe  iibrariea  of  all  Belgium  to  gain  iiifurmatinn  on  tlie 
subject.  Kesweyde  diol  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  5, 1629.  Hia 
work!  are  nunwnxui,  and  were  all  publiahed  at  Antwerp, 
Among  tbem  are,  Fatii  SaKebmuH  il9il)t^Vita  Pa- 
tmm  (iei&);— /fiitoria  Eedetialiea  (1G2S);  — Ktla 
Smdarum  Virgiimn  (1626).  See  Foppens,  Bihl.  BA/i- 
ca;  Dupin,  Bill,  det  Aulturi  Ecclinatliqua.—Hotftr, 
fiour,  Biog,  Gineiaie,  a.  v. 

RoBwitha,  a  nun  of  Ganderatieim,  in  Bmnswiek, 
Germany,  who  lired  at  the  cloae  of  the  lOtb  century, 
and  is  noteworthy  liecause  of  certain  poetical  composi- 
tions from  her  pen  which  have  cume  down  to  our  lime. 
They  are  written  in  rhymed  hexameters,  and  include 
panegyrics  on  the  Virgin,  St.  Gangolf,  St.  Diuiiyaius,  St. 
Agnee,  the  AHmiioItomini,  etc.  She  also  wrote  Chris- 
tian comedies  in  proae,  after  Ihe  manner  of  Terence,  in 
which  she  celebrated  iheviclory  of  heavenly  over  flesh- 
ly love,  and  of  Christian  martyrdom  over  hcalben  pas- 
sion, and  two  historical  poems  in  hexameter — one  of 
which  reheataesthe  history  of  her  convent,  and  the  oth- 
er that  of  the  emperor  Otho  1  {Carmen  de  Grttit  Ollom* 
I  ImperaloTv).  The  latter  posunaea  some  historical  in- 
tereit,  though  based  on  the  statements  of  the  friends  of 
Otho  andsbowingmarksof  her  ignoianie  of  the  world. 
It  contains  much  fine  description,  and  is  written  in  su- 
perior language.  In  form  approaches  (hat  of  the  Latin 
epos,  particularly  of  VirgiL  The  Cnrmni  de  Primordili 
Ceatobii  Candenheinieniii  includes  the  family  htsloryof 
the  houae  of  Saxony,  and  thus  becomes  aomewhat  im- 
portant to  general  German  history. 

Roswitha's  works  wera  flrsi  published  by  Conrad  Cel- 
Iea(Xuremb.laOI,fol.).  Pem,  .Von. Gtna. lli*!. Script. 
ir,  306-8S&,  contains  the  two  hislorical  poems  and  a  life 
of  Rosnitha.  A  complete  edition  was  given  by  Dr. 
Barracb,  of  the  Girmaviirkn  Mateim  (1857).  Sea 
Gfrorer,  Kirdungetch.  HI,  iii,  1957;  Contzen,  Gackithl- 
tchrtiber  d.  tSehniekai  Kaitrrteil  (Regenaburg  and 
Augsburg,  1837),  p.  109  Hq.;  Giescbrccht,  Grirh.  d. 
dtnlKk.  Kaittneil,  i,  712.  — llenog,  Real  •  Encyklop. 

RoBxal,  Stephen  Asbnry,  son  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feh.  18,  ISII.  At  Ihe 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  wilh 
the  whole  course  of  English  and  claaaical  literature  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  best  collcgea.  Hia  con- 
version took  pUcc  in  hia  aiitacnlh  year,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  aaaocialed  with  hia  binther  in  a 
claaaical  achool  in  Ilaitiuioie.  He  studied  law  and  waa 
admitted  to  ihe  Baltimore  bar,  but  soon  decided  to  give 
up  Ihe  profession.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  princi- 
pal of  Ihe  grammar-Bchoul  of  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1H38  waa  aUmiiled  lo  the  Baltimurc  Conference  on  iri- 


wmna  maigr  artidee  for  lh«  Keriiia  Ci-iiliwia,  hi<  Ni-i     '   '     '  '        .    i 

brisK  uB  f^  "Keligioii  of  Aleaaaiidro  Macifoni."      I       ' 

ilst}«arlWS.h«w«saMaincdfof  the  Wililra^muoi^ji-     '"    ' 

ianjr.aiidayMr  ■ftsrwarda  he  waa  put  in  charge  ulilic  Huazul.  Stepii^' 
tnttk  cnngngallnna  of  Verooa  and  Uintua,  where  he  ,  Lpiscwpal  Cliureli,  <> 
Uburw)  until  1472.  He  «w  then  called  id  Leghorn  1 1  At>ril  8, 17711.  iK'  '>  i 
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following  year,  when  he  appears  among  those  who  re- 
main on  trial.  He  served  the  Church  aa  preacher  in 
charge,  presiding  elder,  as  agent  for  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  the  General  Conference,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  May  14, 1841.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  vii,  179 ;  MhmUs  ofAnnU" 
%jU  Con/erencUf  1842. 

Rossfeld  (in  Latin,  Rosmus),  Johamm,  a  German 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  in  1651.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1579  became  sub-dire^or  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Katisbon,  but  after  a  few  years  he  gave  up  this 
position  to  enter  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  preach- 
ed at  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  until  his  death  by  the 
plague,  Oct.  5, 1626.  His  principal  works  are:  Antiqui- 
tatum  Romanarum  Corpus  A  bsolutissimum  (Basle,  1688 ; 
Lyons,  1585)  i^Exempla  Pktatis  lUustris  (Jena,  1G02> 
— ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnirak,  s.  v. 

Rota,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Walkures, 
or  Odin's  messengers,  to  select  the  victims  who  were  to 
fall  in  death. 

ROTA,  in  Lapp  mythology,  was  an  evil  god  of  heU, 
the  ruler  of  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  souls  of 
transgressors. 

Rota  Rom&na  (or  Sacra  Rota),  the  supreme  pa- 
pal tribunal  at  Rome,  was  instituted  by  pope  John  XXH 
in  A.D.  1826,  and  improved  by  Sixtus  IV  and  Benedict 
XIV.  The  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  judges*  seats,  or  the  form  in  which 
the  calendars  are  arranged,  etc;  comp.  Dom.  Bernino, 
//  TribunaU  delta  S,  Rota  Rom,  (Rome,  17X7)  for  ety- 
mology of  the  title  and  history  of  the  court.  The  Rota 
was  long  the  supreme  court  of  the  entire  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  but  legal  causes  in  the  Church  in  foreign 
parts  are  now  generally  tried  hyjudices  inpariibus  who 
have  been  delegated  by  the  pope.  The  Rota  is  divided 
into  two  colleges,  or  senates,  one  of  which  forms  a  low- 
er court  of  appeal,  while  the  other  has  supreme  juris- 
diction. Each  senate  is  composed  of  at  least  five  judges, 
namely,  a  referendary  (termed  a  ponens),  who  presides, 
and  four  associates  {correspondenies).  The  action  of 
the  higher  senate  may,  however,  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  restitutio  in  integrwai^  on  which  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  fAenum  of  the  Rota.  This  jdemim  con- 
sists of  twelve  members  (^Udilori  Romania  or  A uditores 
Rota)t  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  a  lawyer  (jadjutante 
di  studio).  The  senior  judge  is  denominated  dean,  and 
takes  the  chair.  Sessions  are  held  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day of  every  week,  except  in  the  vacation  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  in  the  Vatican.  The  decisions  of 
this  court  have  been  gathered  into  different  collections, 
the  first  in  1470,  etc.  A  more  recent  edition  containing 
selected  trials  is  Veds,  S.  Rotas  R.  Recentiores  Selecta 
(Venet  1697,  xxv  parts  in  xix  vols.  foL).  They  are 
also  published  in  full  in  annual  issues. — Wetzer  u.  Wel- 
te,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v.    See  Curia  Romana. 

Rote,  a  medieval  musical  instrument,  not  unlike 
the  ancient  psalleriunu 

Rotger  (RuoTOBR,  Rutoer),  archbishop  of  Treves 
from  918  to  928.  He  was  chosen,  without  intervention 
of  the  king,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of 
Treves,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration justified  their  choice.  He  induced  Giselbert,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  to  restore  the  abbey  of  St.  Scrvetius 
at  Maestricht,  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Treves,  and  was  the  leading  agent  in  overcoming 
the  faction  of  nobles  who  sought  to  transfer  Lorraine  to 
the  usurper  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  after  that  province 
had  been  forever  ceded  (923)  to  Henry,  king  of  Germa- 
ny. He  also  sustained  a  literary  intercourse  with  Flo- 
doard  of  Rheims,  the  learned  author  of  the  Hist,  Rhe- 
mens,f  and  induced  him  to  write  a  large  poetical  work 
on  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  various  Palestinian  and 
Italian  saints,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  still  pre- 
aerved  in  the  library  of  the  cathednd  at  Treves  in  the 
17th  centttiT.    Hia  principal  ambition,  however,  was  to  I 


regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of 
Treves,  and  to  administer  the  canons  in  the  spirit  of  the 
councils.  He  accordingly  instituted  a  collection  of  can- 
ons from  the  fathers  and  the  popes,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  provincial  synod  of  the  suffragans  of  Metz,  Verdun, 
and  TuU  at  Treves  in  927.  See  Wetaer  u.  Welte,  ATirdU 
en-Lcx.  s.  V. ;  and  comp.  ffitt,  de  la  Frttnee,  vii,  ^1-203 ; 
Brower,  A  ntiaL  Trtv,  lib.  ix,  n.  64-79. 

R6tger,  Gottfried  Sebastian,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology,  was  bom  at  Klein -Germersleben,  not  far 
from  Magdeburg,  April  5, 1749,  and  died  May  16, 1831, 
as  director  of  the  cloister  school  and  provost  of  Magde- 
burg. He  wrote:  Versuch  einer  tnagdehurgischen  Rf* 
formationsgeschichte  (Magdeburg,  1792): — KirckUehe 
Gtbetsitbungen  (Bonn,  1824).  See  Winer,  ffandbuch  dor 
theolog,  Literatur,  i,  806 ;  ii,  283, 889, 738.     (R,  P.) 

Roth,  Karl  Johanx  Friedrich  vov,  juris  utriusqua 
doctor^  and  during  twenty  years  president  of  the  Protec- 
tant high  consistory  at  Munich,  fills  an  important  place 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Bava- 
ria from  1828  to  1848.  He  was  bom  at  Vaihingen,  in 
WUrtembeig,  Jan.  23, 1780,  and  trained  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  from  early  childhood.  In  his 
vouth  he  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  for 
theories  set  afloat  by  Voltaire  and  still  more  by  Roua> 
seau,  and  consequently  chose  the  law  for  his  profession 
instead  of  theology,  as  both  his  fal|ier  and  himself  had 
originally  intended.  Entering  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen in  1797,  he  found  a  judicious  guide  in  Malblanc, 
and,  through  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  ac- 
quired the  historical  faculty  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
a  treatise,  Ife  Re  Romanorum  Municipali^  which  won 
for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  and  secured  the  approval 
of  prominent  legal  minds.  He  became  jurisconsult  to 
the  then  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  ui  which  position  he 
was  led  to  study  the  subject  of  finance,  which  he  had 
not  previously  examined ;  and  when  the  city  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria  he  entered  the  service  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  finance  department.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1813 ; 
and  the  publication  in  1817  of  the  Weisheit  Dr.  Mar^^ 
tin  Luther's — extracted  apothegms  from  the  reformer's 
writings — and  of  IlamaraCs  Werhe  in  1825  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  conversion  to  orthodox  views  in  religion 
had  progressed  side  by  side  with  his  growing  attain- 
ments in  scientific  culture.  In  1828  king  Louis  I  ap- 
pointed Roth  to  the  presidency  of  the  high  consistory. 
When  Roth  received  this  appointment,  the  reaction 
against  rationalism  had  begun,  and  a  number  of  clergy- 
men were  conducting  a  bravo  battle  for  its  overthrow. 
The  attitude  of  Roth,  who  made  it  his  business  to  fos- 
ter the  good  wherever  it  might  exist,  gave  them  the 
encouragement  they  needed  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  their  task.  In  other  respects  his  work  was  marked 
out  for  him.  His  department  was  thoroughly  organized 
into  a  high  consistor}',  three  consistories,  and  a  number 
of  deaneries,  with  district  and  general  synods  having 
advisory  jurisdiction  and  the  right  to  propose  measures. 
It  was  requisite  that  this  machinery  should  be  quietly 
but  eneigetically  worked,  and  Roth  succeeded  in  his 
task  to  a  degree  that  made  the  Bavarian  Church  a  rood- 
el  of  systematized  powers  and  effective  discipline.  In 
the  matter  of  training  theologians  for  the  future,  Roth 
was  likewise  earnestly  employed.  He  discovered  men 
like  Hofiing,  Thomasius,  and  Harless,  and  had  them  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  Erlangen,  the  local  university. 
He  also  originated  the  ephorate  to  supervise  the  prog- 
ress of  theological  students  and  report  directly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  founded  the  Preachers' 
Seminary  at  Munich  to  receive  a  number  of  candidates 
who  had'  passed  the  first  examination,  and  afford  them 
two  additional  years  of  practical  training  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  high  consistory.  The  accession  of  Von 
Abel  in  1887  to  the  mmistry  of  the  interior  began  a 
new  sera,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  wei« 
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•TtteiDAttetUy  opprened  and  th«  Roman  Catholics  fa- 
Tored.  An  order  by  which  all  mldien^  indoding  tbon 
of  the  Landuekr^  which  coaatsts  of  citizent,  were  obliged 
to  kneel  whenever  the  Romiah  StneHsnmttm  should  be 
carried  aboat  excited  great  diaBatiafaction ;  and  Both 
.waa  censured  in  this  buaineas  because  it  waa  believed 
that  he  had  been  timid  or  indifferent  in  contending  for 
the  righta  of  Protestantsi  tAter  events  have  shown 
that  he  was  acting  from  prudential  motives  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  risk  all  while  striving  to  se- 
cure a  particular  end ;  but  the  feeling  against  him  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  bis  retirement  from  the 
high  consutorv  in  Mareh,  1848.  The  ephorate  waa 
likewise  rejected  by  the  students  in  that  year  of  revolts. 
The  result  of  the  persecution  was,  however,  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  end,  because  it 
united  its  adherents,  increased  their  spirituality,  and 
settled  their  determination  to  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
their  rights;  and  at  the  proper  moment  a  letter  to  the 
king  from  Roth  secured  a  revocation  of  the  military  or- 
der which  was  so  greatly  resented.  Roth  was,  soon  af- 
ter his  retirement,  called  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
state;  but,  after  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  of- 
ficial life,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismissal  to  private 
life.  He  died  Jan.  21,  1852.  A  collection  of  Roth's 
writings  was  published  by  himself  at  Frankfort,  con- 
aistiog  chiefly  of  panegyrics  and  addresses.  He  also 
edited  the  Gekkrien  Anzetgatj  issued  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1885  to  1850,  enriching  them  with  ar- 
ticles of  his  o¥m  and  with  reviews  of  English,  French, 
and  other  foreign  works. — Herzog,  Real'Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Rothaan,  Johx  Philip,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Nov.  23,  1785,  at  Amsterdam,  entered,  Feb.  8,  1804, 
at  DUnabuig,  in  Russia,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  Po- 
lotsk, in  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits  had  to  leave  the 
Russian  empire,  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  and  in  1829 
was  elected  vicar-general  of  the  order.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  oh  account  of  the  Italian  revolution,  he 
Tinted  a  great  part  of  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Jesuits,  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  called  together  a 
general  congregation  of  the  order;  but  before  it  con- 
vened he  died.  May  8, 1853.  He  published,  Exercitiii 
S»  P,  Ignatii  Loyola  (Rome,  1835 ;  Paris,  1865 ;  German 
transhUton,  Regensburg,  1855) : — De  Ratione  Mtditandi 
(Rome,  1847;  Gernuin  translation,  Regensburg,  1853; 
Vienna,  1857).    (a  P.) 

Rothe,  Richard,  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
bocn  at  Posen,  Jan.  28, 1799,  and  became  successively 
member,  professor,  director,  and  ephorus  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  for  five  years 
chaplain  of  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  conducted  a 
theological  seminary  at  Heidelberg  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 1867.  His  religious  views 
are  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  and 
HegeL  He  published.  Die  Anfange  der  christlichen 
KireJke  vnd  Are  Vtrfauang  (I837):^^tfr  Dogmatik 
(1863)  ^-and  Theologiscke  Eihik  (184&-48, 3  vols. ;  re- 
vised by  H(^tzman,  1867-71,  5  vols.,  with  the  author*s 
poathumotts  notes).  Since  bis  death  there  have  appeared 
his  university  lecturea,  Dogmatik  (1870)  ;  easays,  StUle 
SUtmdftn  (1872),  and  his  lectures  on  Church  history  (1875, 
edited  by  Wcingarten)..  For  the  best  account  of  his  life, 
see  Nippold,  Richard  Rothe  (Wittenberg,  1873).  See 
also  the  Stvdien  und  Kriti&en,  1869,  No.  3 ;  Meih,  Quar, 
Rer,  July,  1872;  Bib.  Sacra,  July  and  Oct.  1874.  See 
Etiiics. 

Rothem.    See  Jui^ipkr. 

Rothenun  (or  Rotherham),  Johh,  an  English 
divine,  waa  bom  in  Cumberiand,  and  waa  educated  at 
Qnaen'a  College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Univer- 
aity  College,  Oxford,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and 
in  1769  vicar  of  Seaham.  Rotheram  died  in  1788. 
Among  his  poUiahed  worka  are,  Sketch  of  the  One  Great 
Argitmaa/or  thfi  Truth  i^ Chritlianitg  (Oxford,  1752- 


54,  8vo):— Form  of  the  ArgtmetU  for  the  Truth  of 
Christiamtgfrom  Prophecy  (2d  ed.  1753,  8vo)  v—Origm 
of  Faith  (1761,  8vo):>-^;K>^/or  the  Athanaeian 
Creed  (Lond.  1762,  2  vola.  8vo)  :—0n  Faith  (1766-68, 
8vo) : — beaidea  Sermoiu  and  Jiuags. 

IRothwMt  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  near  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  about  1568. 
He  received  his  educatbn  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  the  univenity,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  CSan* 
terbury.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under 
the  eari  of  Essex  in  Ireland ;  and  afUrwards,  refusing 
several  benefices,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in 
Lancashire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dev- 
onshire. Still  later,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  having  gone  there  at  the  proposal 
of  lady  Bowes.  His  death  took  place  in  1627.— Middle- 
ton,  Evang,  Biog,  ii,  450. 

Rotoman  Veraioii.  About  300  miles  north  of 
Fiji  is  an  island  called  Rotumah^  with  a  population  of 
less  than  3000,  and  until  lately  wholly  envebped  in 
heathen  darkness.  In  1865  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  commenced  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people,  and  his  three  years'  labor 
in  that  place  resulted  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  year  1869  Mr.  Fletcher  commenced  a  tmnahition 
of  the  New  Test,  in  the  Rotuman  dialect,  which  waa 
printed  at  Sydney,  and  has  been  in  circulation  since 
1874.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
tr3ring  character  of  the  dtmate,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  island,  but  hu  transUtion  was  prepared  with  all 
possible  promptitude.  European  missionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  reside  permanently  in  Rotumah,  and  the 
future  progress  of  the  mission  •must  depend  mainly  on 
the  efforts  of  native  teachers  and  the  presence  among 
the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular. 

(a  P.) 

Ronel  (or  Rowel)  Light  is  a  device  for  moving 
the  star  in  the  Epiphany  play  of  The  Three  Kings  wi^ 
a  pulley-wheel  {roue^^  as  the  spiked  wheel  in  a  spur  is 
called  rowel, 

Rougemont,  Francois  de,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Maestricht  in  1624.  In  1641  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  was  customary,  was  for  a 
time  emplo3*ed  in  teaching,  but  at  his  urgent  request 
waa  finally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  with  several 
of  his  brethren.  They  arrived  in  that  country  in  1659, 
and  fur  some  years  Rougemont  had  charge  of  several 
churches  and  missionary  stations  in  the  province  of 
Naukin.  During  the  persecution  of  1664  he  waa,  with 
many  others,  carried  in  chaiua  to  Pekin,  and  thence  to 
Canton,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  prisoner. 
But  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  gave  him  liberty 
in  1671,  and  he  returned  to  his  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Rougemont  died  at  Taitsang-tchow  in  1676. 
II  is  writings  are,  Jlistoiia  Tartarosimca  Nova  (Lou- 
vain,  1673) :  this  was  written  in  the  prison  at  Canton : 
— Abrege  de  la  Doctrine  Chrkieime: — Queetioru  ntr  lea 
Jfaurt  du  Sikcle,  The  two  last  were  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  have  never  been  translated.  See  Sotwel, 
BUd,  Scriptor,  Soc.  Jetu,  —  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhU- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Rouill6.  Pierre  J ULIEN,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
At  Tours  in  1681,  and  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  or  compilers  of  Mitnoiree  de  Trivoux, 

Roumania.    See  Russia;  Turkey. 

Roumanian  (or  Wallaohxan)  Veraion.  The 
people  for  whom  this  version  was  made  are  descendants 
of  the  Dacians,  and  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled 
in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by  Trajan.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  Roman  origin,  the  Wallachians  style 
themselves  Rtimanje,  and  are  commonly  known  to  other 
nations  as  the  Ronman  race.  The  language  spoken  by 
that  people  contains  a  large  number  of  pure  LaUn  worda, 
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but  aboot  half  of  the  Wallachian  words  are  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Slavonian.  The 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
was  made  by  the  metropolitan  Theodotius,  and  was 
printed  in  1668  at  Bucharest;  while  prior  to  this,  in 
1648,  the  New  Test,  had  been  published  in  Belgrade. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1714,  and  a  third,  at 
Blaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795.  In  the  year  1816  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  6000 
copies  of  the  Wallachian  New  Test.,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  other  editions.  In  1838  the  British  Bible 
Society  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Test., 
and  since  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  that  language  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  Dolton,  Das  Gebet 
des  Iferm  in  dtn  Spracken  RusikmdSj  p.  45 ;  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  279  sq.     (a  P.) 

Round  Churches  were  imitations  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  nave  being  round  and  form- 
ing the  vestibule  of  an  oblong  chancel,  as  in  the  Tem- 
ples' churehes  at  Laon,  Metz,  and  Segovia,  1208.  Oth- 
er examples  are  found  in  Ludlow  Castle,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century ;  Little 
Haplestead  (built  by  the  Hospitallers),  St.Gereon's, 
Cologne,  of  the  18th  century;  Treves,  Bonn,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (a  copy  of  St.  Yitalis,  Ravenna,  and  more  re- 
motely of  St.  Sophia, Constantinople),  Salamanca,  St.  Be- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  London,  built  in  1185;  Nenvy  St.  Sep- 
ulchre, cir.  1170;  Lanleff,  Rieu  Minervois,of  the  dose  of 
the  11th  century;  Brescia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Bergamo,  Bologna, 
Thorsager,  and  several  other  churches  in  Scandinavia. 
In  many  cases  the  shape  may  have  been  merely  a  me*- 
chanical  contrivance  to  carry  a  dome.  Circular  churches 
occur  of  all  dates,  and  distributed  over  most  parts  of  £n- 
rope,either  insulated  as  baptisteries,  in  a  mystical  allusion 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  attached  as  chapels  to  churches, 
or  existing  as  independent  buildings.  They  are  some^ 
times  of  a  simple  round  or  polygonal  form,  either  with- 
out recesses,  except  an  apse  or  porch,  such  as  the  church 
of  Ophir,  Orkney,  and  the  bsptistery  of  Canterbury,  or 
with  radiating  recesses,  rectangular  or  apsidal,  as  the 
baptbteries  of  Novara  and  Frcjus.  Sometimes  a  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  centre  is  supported  by  pillars,  and 
surrounded  by  an  aisle  of  corresponding  form :  this  aisle 
is  repeated  at  St.  Stephen's,  Rome,  and  Charroux.  The 
Crusaders,  or  pilgrims,  imitated  the  plan  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and 
the  Martyrdom,  or  place  of  the  crucifixion,  by  a  chan- 
cel eastward  of  a  round  nave.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
at  the  close  of  the  11th  centur\',  the  abbot  removed  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  from  the  **  round  chapel"  to  the 
new  church ;  and  this  circular  termination  is  still  seen 
in  Becket's  Crewn  at  Canterbury,  at  Sens,  Burgos,  Ba- 
talha,  Murcia,  and  Drontheim.  After  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  round  churches  were  no  longer  builL 
Almost  all  the  German  churches  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne were  circular,  like  Aix,  Nimeguen,  Petersburg, 
and  Magdeburg.— Walcotr,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Round  Towem  occur  of  the  time  of  Justinian, 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  ApoUinaris-ad-Classem, 
in  Verona ;  two  in  the  same  city,  cir.  1047 ;  others  of 
minaret-like  shape,  and  divided  by  string  courses,  at 
St.  Mar>*'s  and  St.  Vitalis',  Ravenna ;  aliw  at  Pisa,  Bury, 
near  Beauvais,  and  at  St.  Desert,  near  Chalons-sur-Sa- 
one.  The  French  round  towers  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  9th  century  they  were 
erected  at  Centula,  Charroux,  Bui^*,  and  Notre  Dame 
(Poictiers),  Gcnirode,  and  Worms.  Those  of  Ireland 
are  mainly  of  the  11th  or  12th  century,  though  some 
are  of  an  unknown  date,  and  were  at  once  treasuries, 
belfries,  refuges,  and  places  of  buriaL  Round  towers 
are  found  in  East  Anglia,  at  Rickingale  Inferior,  at 
Welford  and  Shefford,  Bucks ;  Welford,  Gloucestershire 
(18th  oentnry) ;  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Rremless,  Bre- 
conshire,  Brechin,  built  by  Irish  ecclesiastics  (clr.  1020) ; 
Aberaethy,  and  Tchernigod,  near  Kief  (cir.  1024). 


The  East  Anglian  form,  and  those  of  Piddinghoe  and 
Lewes,  have  been  attributed  to  the  pecoUar  character 
of  the  material  employed,  and  a  desire  to  evade  the  use 
of  coigns.  At  Brixworth  a  round  is  attached  in  front 
of  a  square  tower. — Waloott,  8ac*  A  rekaoL  k  v. 

Rounds,  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.;  May  4, 1807.  lie  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York, 
in  1829.  On  June  24, 1881,  he  was  licensed  to  preach ; 
and  July  1, 1881,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Oneida 
Conference.  In  1886  and  1887  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Cazenovia  Seminary;  then  served 
as  presiding  elder  of  Cayuga  District  two  years,  and 
of  the  Chenango  District  four  years.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  A  dvoeatejYthem 
he  served  four  years.  When  the  Wyoming  Conference 
was  formed,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  labored 
within  its  bounds  until  1867,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated. The  next  year  he  took  an  effective  relation 
and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Oregon  Conference,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Willamette  University  at  Sa- 
lem, which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  of- 
fice he  filled  nntil  within  two  months  of  his  death,  in 
Oark  County,  Wash.  T.,  Jan.  2, 1874.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  83. 

Rousa,  Edward  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.Y.,  Jan.  19, 1832.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1848, 
and  studied  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1862  he  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred,  in  1868,  to  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference. 
In  1866  he  received  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  lo- 
cated in  1868.  In  October,  1872,  he  entered  the  Cen* 
tral  New  York  Conference,  and  died  in  Westfield,  Tioga 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  6, 1878.  See  Miautei  of  A  nmtal  Confer- 
ences,  1878,  p.  130. 

Rouae,  Peter  P.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
was  bora  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  l^iarch  29, 1799.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  New  Branswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ;  was  settled  in  Florida, 
N.Y.,from  1822  to  1828;  and  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  fh>m  1828  to  1833.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  an  animated,  iustmctiv^  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  thorough  pastor.  His  brief  ministry  was  closed 
by  death,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  June,  1888; 
the  immediate  result  of  intense  feeling  produced  by  a 
pastoral  visit  to  an  afflicted  parishioner.  His  memory 
is  cherished  with  great  affection  in  the  ancient  Church 
and  denomination  of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  He 
departed  this  life  in  Christian  triumph.  See  Sprague^ 
A  mats  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  208.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Rousseau,  Jeam  Jacques,  the  brilliant  genius  who 
divided  with  Voltaire  the  rule  over  the  almost  bound- 
less  republic  of  French  culture  in  the  18th  century. 
His  life  was  restless  and  full  of  contradictions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  in  it  three  periods. 

1.  The  Period  of  Early  Adventure  (from  his  child- 
hood to  1749).— Rousseau  was  bom  at  Geneva,  June  28, 
1712.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  his 
father  earlv  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  became  first  a  copyist  to  an  attorney,  and  then  ap- 
prentice to  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  was  from  early 
childhood  an  insatiable  reader  of  romances,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  nature;  nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice  that  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  had  already  de- 
voured Plutarch.  The  charms  of  nature  and  of  a  cir- 
culating library  were  too  strong  for  his  fidelity  to  doty. 
He  neglected  his  business,  was  punished  by  hw  master, 
and  ran  awav.  At  this  time  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy  (his 
**  mamma,"  as  he  was  wont  to  term  her),  and  was  by 
her  persuaded  to  become  a  Romanist.    Compelled  te 
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earn  hU  bread,  he  entered  the  eerriee  of  a  noble  Uidy, 
and  in  Chat  condition  oommitted  offences  which  he  had 
the  haseness  to  charge  on  an  innocent  girl  He  soon 
xetamed  to  Madame  de  Warens,  whose  favor  seenred 
him  admission  to  a  seminary  for  priests,  where  he  le- 
Dewed  the  musicsl  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  but  did 
nothing  else.  Thence  he  went  to  Lyons  with  a  rousio- 
teacher,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne  and  Neufchatel,  in 
which  places  he  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
same  profession.  Various  other  situations  were  occu- 
pied by  him  in  swift  succession,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
found  once  more  with  Madame  de  Warens,  who  now 
lived  at  Chambery,  and  permitted  Rousseau  to  lead  an 
idyllic  life  on  her  farm  at  Charmettes,  while  at  the 
same  time  sustaining  improper  relations  with  him. 
His  growth  towards  culture  had  in  the  meantime  been 
steady.  He  was  acquainted  with  much  of  the  current 
literature,  even  of  England,  and  had  given  thought  to 
religious  questions.  He  now  added  the  study  of  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  also  of  philosophy  in  the  works 
of  Locke,  Leibnits,  Malebmnche,  Descartes,  etc.  His 
earliest  comedies  and  operas  were  written  in  this  peri- 
od, which,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  his  health*  His  relation  with  Madame 
de  Warens  was  definit^y  broken  off  by  his  removal  to 
HontpeUier  in  1737.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Lyons,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  1741,  hoping  to  make 
his  fortune  through  a  new  system  of  musical  notation ; 
bat  though  his  treatise  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  not  approved.  His  next  venture  was 
an  opera  entitled  L»  Mu»e$  GalatUeSf  which  likewise 
proved  less  successful  than  he  expectiBd.  In  1743  he 
was  made  private  secretary  to  Connt  de  Montaign, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Venice,  returning  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  of  eii^hteen  roonthSL  With  his  en- 
tnnce  on  a  lawless  relation  with  Theresa  Le  Vasseur, 
A  thoroughly  uncultivated  character  of  low  antecedents 
and  utter  ignorance,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  love, 
bot  whom  he  made  his  wife  after  years  of  illicit  con- 
nection, and  whose  parents  he  received  into  his  care, 
the  first  division  of  his  life  may  close. 

2.  Tke  Period  of  hU  Triumphs  (1749 -62).-' The 
Academy  of  Dijon  in  1749  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
emay  on  the  question,  **  Whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  helped  to  purify  manners?" 
for  which  Rousseau  competed  with  success.  He  as- 
samed  that  nature  must  ennoble  mind,  instead  of  mind 
being  needed  to  redeem  and  improve  nature,  and  argued 
the  pessimist  view  with  such  force  and  brilliancy  of 
Btyle  that  he  was  at  once  assigned  a  place  as  a  writer 
of  praae  by  the  side  of  Voltaire.  The  book  was  thor- 
oaghly  adapted  to  the  times,  when  hearts  throbbed  with 
intense  yearning  for  deliverance  from  the  unnatural 
oooditions  that  prevailed  in  culture  and  in  practical 
life,  and  when  longings  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
appearance  of  books  like  Robiiuon  OuMf,  Thomson*s 
Seasons,  etc,  in  which  the  bliss  of  a  state  of  nature  was 
celebrated.  The  gospel  of  nature  was  in  vogue,  and 
Bottsseau  became  iu  leading  prophet.  Yet  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  chose  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
paradoxes  of  hb  life,  by  availing  himself  of  the  celeb- 
rity be  had  attained  to  secure  employment  in  copying 
music  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  1752  be  published 
tlie  opera,  Le  Detm  du  ViUage,  by  which  his  musical 
vepntation  became  established;  and  in  1758  he  dis- 
cinsed  a  seound  prize  question  presented  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dijon,  and  relating  to  the  inequalities  existing 
in  the  conditions  of  mankind.  His  book,  the  Discours 
tar  rOiiffit»e  et  les  Fcmdemens  de  PltUgaUU  parmi  Us 
iJammeSj  takes  the  ground  that  human  society,  consid- 
ered in  the  abstcaet,  is  exclusively  natural,  and  cannot 
thcrelore  sustain  a  relation  independent  of  nature,  i  e. 
ao  ae  to  divide  nature  and  appropriate  it  to  individuals. 
Booaseau  docs  not  place  all  men  on  the  same  level,  as 
if  tbey  were  merely  so  many  animals.  He  admits  the 
existence  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  diffeiences. 
But  be  declares  that  the  first  man  to  fence  off  a  pi«oe 


of  land  and  claim  that  It  belonged  to  him,  and  find  peo- 
ple to  concede  his  claim,  was  the  founder  of  society. 
He  evidently  regards  property  as  an  egotistical  robbery 
o{  the  community  of  men,  and  has  no  eonoeption  fk 
property  as  both  required  and  conditioned  by  morality. 
This  book  also  was  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  though  its  effect  was  not  fully  displayed  until  a 
later  day;  and  Rousseau  himself  was  so  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  teachings  that  he  felt  driven  to  forsake 
the  gilded  and  varnished  glory  of  Paris  for  a  season  of 
communion  with  nature  in  his  native  town,  though  the 
growing  eoolness  between  himself  and  his  friends — to 
which  his  letters  on  French  musks  contributed  largely 
— ^was  not  without  influenoe  in  bringing  him  to  that 
determination.  He  recovered  his  forfeited  citizenship 
at  Geneva  by  returning  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  de- 
lighted to  call  himself  ''Citoyen  de  Geneve."  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  away  from 
Paris,  especially  after  his  adversary  Voltaire  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Femey ;  and  his  return  was  signalized 
in  1760  by  the  publication  of  the  romance  La  Nouvdie 
lieloUef  in  which  the  ideas  of  his  two  previous  worka 
are  combined,  and  in  which  great  brilliancies  of  style 
conceal  grave  faults  of  comporition.  It  was  also  sig- 
nificant because  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  reflections 
in  its  pages,  which  foreshadowed  Rousseau^s  later  posi- 
tions. 

The  two  constructive  works  from  Rousseau^s  pen, 
Le  C<mtrat  Social  and  EmUe,  appeared  in  dose  succes- 
sion in  1762.  The  latter  book  was  directed  againBt 
abuses  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  European  pedagogics;  but  while  it 
antagonized  many  real  errors,  it  at  liie  same  time  as- 
sailed the  fundamental  conditions  upon  whfeh  all  youth- 
ful training  must  rest.  Nature  again  is  the  key-note 
to  which  the  argument  is  attuned.  Each  child,  so 
runs  the  demand,  should  develop  its  own  nature  from 
the  beginning,  without  being  plaoeil  under  adult  hu* 
man  guidance  —  that  nature  being  its  individualistic 
qualities.  The  object  is  to  train  the  fnan,  who  exists 
for  himself,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  training  of  the 
citizen,  who  exists  for  society,  though  the  contrary  ob- 
ject is  enforced  in  the  Conirai  SoeiaL  This  egoistic 
nature  is  represented  as  an  ideal  nature  which  needs 
only  development,  but  not  redemption  and  regenera^ 
tion.  Entile  finds  his  religious  perfection  in  deism,  not 
in  Christianity.  In  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vieaire 
8atoyardf  Rousseau  nevertheless  assails  the  material* 
ism  and  atheism  of  his  former  friends,  and  insists  on 
the  three  fundamental  theistic  truths— God,  liberty,  and 
immortality.  He  contends  against  revelation,  but  yet 
utters  sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  Gospel  on  ac- 
count of  iu  exalted  chsracter,  and  declares  that  **  if 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  Christ  died  like  a 
God." 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Contrat  Social  in  the 
political  worid  were  less  rapid,  but  more  profound,  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  JEmHeln  pedagogics.  The  ideas 
which  ripened  into  the  French  Revolution  were  sown 
in  the  days  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  but  they  found  in 
Roos8cau*s  book  a  spark  which  kindled  them  into  a 
fiame,  nltimating  in  that  furious  blaze.  The  Cmiirai 
Social  determined  the  scope  of  ideas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  conducted  affairs  to  more  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  and  furnished  the  watchwords— above 
all,  the  cry--4if  **  Liberty  and  equality."  The  book  has 
no  conception  of  the  hiitorical  and  rightful  relation  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  national  and  political  author- 
ity, and  of  the  supreme  law  of  right  above  even  such 
authority.  The  citizen  is  taught  in  it,  not  to  take  his 
place  as  a  person  under  the  divinely  instituted  order  of 
things  in  this  world,  bot  to  cultivate  the  idea  that  the 
state  rests  simply  on  an  original  agreement  between  in- 
dividuals, according  to  which  the  oonmnnity  stands 
pledged  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  individual  has  bound  himself  to  live 
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in  entire  subordination  to  the  oommanitjr.  The  citisen 
IB  accordingly  altogether  dependent  on  the  community. 
He  ought  therefore  to  accept  the  religion  appointed  by 
the  state  or  suffer  banishment,  or,  in  case  of  resistanoe, 
death.  As  Rousseau  recognises  no  representation  of 
the  people,  nor  yet  any  form  of  government  that  may 
not  at  any  moment  be  overturned  by  the  community 
of  citizens,  he  really  passes  beyond  every  limit  of  a 
radicalism  which  yet  admits  the  legal  rdation  of  au- 
thority and  subject,  and  of  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions, and  draws  the  first  lineaments  of  socialism. 
Yet  be  was  too  much  a  dreamer  to  suspect  the  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  from  such  ideas.  In  1766 
be  declared  to  a  pseudonymous  Cassins  who  offered  to 
reduce  to  practice  these  principles  in  the  liberation  of 
the  people,  that  he  abominated  every  such  undertak- 
ing; and  when  disorders  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  his  Erniie  at  Geneva,  he  pacified  the 
people  himself. 

Of  Rousseau's  mihor  works,  the  Lettre  it  If,  dAlem^ 
hert  tur.let  Spectadea  is  a  determined  protest  against 
the  establishing  of  a  theatre  at  Geneva;  the  celebrated 
Lettre' a  Christopher  de  Beaumont  was  a  response  to  a 
prohil>itton  of  the  .Emile  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  Lettree  de  la  Montagne  form  a  similar  rejoinder 
to  the  magistracy  of  Geneva.  These  letters  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Junius,  or  of  Lessing  against 
Gotze. 

The  troubles  of  Rousseau  began  to  germinate  at  the 
time  of  his  highest  prosperity.  His  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive nature  was  out  of  place  in  the  ctrde  of  cold -and 
cynical  mockers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  uncovered  his  inmost  experi- 
ences to  their  gaze  made  him  an  object  of  their  merci- 
less witticisms  and  sarcasms ;  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
assail  their  cherished  idols  and  to  contend  for  God,  vir- 
tue, and  immortality,  he  brought  on  himself  the  full 
weight  of  their  hatred  in  the  form  of  incessant  mali- 
cious sneers.  Other  matters  contributed  to  fully  dis- 
gust him  with  the  situation.  He  burned  with  illicit 
love  for  Madame  d'Houdelot,  whose  relations  to  her 
husband  were  not  happy,  but  who  adored  the  poet 
Lanibert  instead  of  Rousseau.  He  broke  decidedly 
with  Diderot.  He  participated  in  false  gossip  deroga- 
tory to  Madame  d'£pinay,  who  had  been  his  patroness 
and  had  permitted  him  to  occupy  her  summer-house  in 
the  forest  of  Montmorency  since  1766.  .  He  lived  from 
1758  to  1762  in  another  house  near  Montmorency,  and 
in  the  latter  year  encountered  the  storm  which  broke 
out  against  his  imik.  This  event  forms  the  proper 
opening  of  a  new  period. 

8.  The  Period  of  Unsettled  Wandering  and  Morbid 
Fears. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  government  which  tol- 
erated an  entire  school  of  atheistical  mockers  of  religion 
in  Paris  should  have  condemned  as  godless  the  earnest 
deist  who  was  alone  in  daring  to  contend  for  God  in 
those  circles;  and  equally  strange  that  the  decree  of 
the  Parisian  Parliament  should  have  condemned  the 
Emile,  instead  of  the  far  more  dangerous  Control  SociaU 
Perhaps  the  government  which  had  just  expelled  the 
Jesuits  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  persecute 
Rousseau,  the  Swiss,  who  had  gone  back  to  Calvinism, 
and  who  had  dared  to  represent  a  Romish  priest  as  af- 
fording a  charming  illustration  of  deism.  To  avoid  ar- 
rest, he  fled  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Genevan 
senate  had  likewise  condemned  him  before  a  copy  of 
his  book  had  reached  that  city.  He  renounced  his  citi- 
soenship  and  turned  aside  to  the  canton  Neufchatel, 
where  he  lived  from  1762  to  1765  under  the  protection 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  the  Lettres 
de  la  Moniagne^  pursued  studies  in  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  Corsicans,and  botanized— botany  and  music  con- 
stituting his  favorite  employments  The  gossiping 
tongue  of  his  mistress,  Theresa,  succeeded,  however,  in 
rendering  him  suspected  of  irreligion  by  the  pastor  and 
peasants  of  Motiers-Travers,  where  he  resided.  He  im- 
agined himself  no  longer  safe,  and  fled  the  canton.    In 


1766  be'  accepted  an  invitation  from  Hume  to  visit 
England,  but  even  here  bis  mania  of  suspicion  con- 
trolled him.  He  included  Hume  in  the  number  of  his 
foes,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  a  new  friend,  Daven- 
port, whence  the  objection  of  individual  Englishmen  to 
his  relation  with  Theresa  drove  him  back  to  France  in 
1767.  He  went  under  the  assumed  name  of  Renan  to 
Castle  Trye,  a  possession  of  prince  Couti,  and,  after  fur- 
ther travels,  back  to  Paris  in  1770.  Seven  or  eight 
years  more  of  life  remained  to  him,  which  ho  passed  in 
the  Rue  Platrifere  (now  known  by  bis  name),  tormented 
by  melancholy  fancies,  oppressed  by  poverty,  alienated 
from  Theresa,  and  gradually  failing  in  health.  He 
sustained  himself  by  copying  notes,  and  finished  hia 
Confessions,  which  he  had  begun  at  Metiers.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Ermenonviile,  near  Paris,  July  2,  1778 — 
whether  of  disease  or  of  poison  administered  by  himself 
is  not  known.  He  was  received  into  the  Pantheon  Oct. 
11, 1794. 

The  European  and  even  world-wide  reputation  which 
Rousseau  had  achieved  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  induced  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  to  compose  the 
Lettres  sur  LigiskUion  des  Corses  and  the  Considerations, 
sur  le  Gouremement  de  Pologne  (1772) ;  and  his  mental, 
force  is  apparent  in  the  ability  to  write  his  Confessions 
at  a  time  when  his  soul  was  darkened  with  the  clouds 
of  morbid  and  imaginary  fears.  His  native  frankness 
is  very  evident  in  that  book,  but  faults  and  errors  are  io 
interwoven  with  virtues  and  attractive  features  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  glorification  of  himself.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  companion-picture  and 
a  contrast  to  the  Confessions  of  Aug^tine.  Such  con- 
tradictions are  characteristic  of  the  man  in  every  rela- 
tion. He  was  immeasurably  vain,  selfish,  changeful, 
and  ungrateful— easily  provoked,  alwa^^s  suspicious,  and 
morbidly  misanthropic  As  a  reformer,  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  opposed  to  the  godless  humanism  of  hia 
day  the  crying  needs  of  the  human  heart ;  but  he  iden- 
tified the  empirical  sinful  heart  with  the  ideal  heart,  in- 
dividual participation  in  nature  with  personal  conform- 
ity to  nature,  the  beautiful  soul  with  the  moral  spirit, 
the  utilitarian  with  the  practical,  declamation  with  con- 
fession, and  he  therefore  remained  involved  in  contra- 
dictions to  the  end.  In  contrsst  with  Calvin,  he  brought 
out  the  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man — elements  of  Christian  truth  often  vio- 
lated by  Calvin;  but  he  nevertheless  gave  his  ideal 
state  power  over  the  religious  worship  and  profession 
of  its  subjects.  Compared  with  Voltaire,  the  sardonic 
mocker  of  all  existing  things,  Rousseau  commands  re- 
spect by  the  frankness  and  manliness  of  his  protests, 
even  when  they  are  directed  against  holy  things.  He 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  syntheses  nature 
and  ciUture,  liberty  and  authority,  individuality  and 
society,  reason  and  revelation,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. In  its  pedagogical  aspects,  his  work  compares 
with  that  of  Pestalozzi  as  does  the  dawn  with  the  noon- 
day sun.  In  politics  he  points  forward  to  both  Mira- 
beau  and  Saint-Simon ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  a  preacher 
of  debm,  he  may  be  compared  with  Kant.  For  both 
good  and  evil,  Rousseau  was  a  mighty  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  deserves,  in  justice,  to  be  studied 
from  both  points  of  view. 

Rousseau's  works  were  very  numerous,  the  botanical 
and  musical  writings,  among  others,  being  .especially 
worthy  of  recognition.  Editions  of  his  writings  an 
likewise  numerous  (Geneva,  1782-90, 17  vols.  4to,  or  86 
vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1793  >  1800, 18  vols.  4to,  etc.  German 
editions  by  Cramer,  Gleich,  and  others).  Additional 
matter  was  furnished  by  Musset-Pathay,  in  (Euvres 
Jnidites  de  J.  J,  Rousseau  (Paris,  1825),  and  \fy  Mars 
Michel  Rey,  in  Lettres  Jnsdites  deJ,  J,  Rousseau  (Amst. 
and  Paris,  1858).  Musset-Pathay  also  wrote  a  JJisfoire 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvragea  de  J,  J,  Rousseau  (ibid.  1821). 
See  also  Girardin,  Sur  la  Mori  de  J,  J,  Rousseau  (ibid. 
1824);  Villemain, CoursdeLittsratureFranfaise(Yingt- 
deuxifeme  Le<^n) ;  the  Works  on  the  btstoiy  of  litera- 
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Haie  by  Ttoet,  DenK^gcot,  etc.;  Sebmidtr'* 
OesclLd.  /rmz.  JievoUiiontlHeraiMr  (Prague,  1859), 
p,  16  •q.—Henog,  Beai-Em^Uop,  •,  v«  See  alto  Hoe* 
fer,  Nowf,  Biog*  GMrule^  b.  ▼. 

Ronssel,  Gi^rard  (Let.  Gerardus  Rufttt\  bishop 
of  Oleron,  in  France,  and  reformer,  was  bom  atVaquerie, 
near  Amiens,  and  became  a  student  at  Paris,  where  Le- 
fferre  d'^taples  convinced  him  that  man  is  saved  only 
through  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  that  such  faith  may 
consist  with  the  practice  of  the  external  forms  of  Ro- 
manism, they  being  regarded  as  indifferent  matters. 
When  Lef^vre  was  accused  of  heresy  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  bishop  Bri^nnet  of  Meaux  in  1521,  Roussel  followed, 
and  remained  at  Meaux  until  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
against  imprisonment  for  heresy  himself,  when  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  house  of  Capito  at  Strasburg. 
In  1526  Francis  I  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  Roussel  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Margaret  of  Orleans,  in  that  po- 
aition  faithfully  preaching  evangelical  doctrines,  but  re- 
taining the  usages  of  Rome.  On  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet with  the  king  of  Navarre  (1527),  Roussel  became 
her  confessor.  In  1530  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of 
CUdrac  In  1583  his  patroness  invited  him  to  preach 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  did  amid  great  popular  agita- 
tion. Many  Romanists  were  expelled  the  city,  and 
Bonssel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imprisoned,  but  after- 
wards released  and  forbidden  to  preach.  He  returned 
with  bis  protectress  to  Beam,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  bishopric  of  Ol^ron,  for  accepting  which  Cal- 
rin  censured  him  strongly,  because  his  new  position 
would  compel  him  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  had  for- 
merly condemned.  Roussel,  however,  did  what  he  could 
for  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  while  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Rome  and  the  Reformation. 
lie  explained  the  Bible  in  his  sermons,  celebrated  mass 
in  the  vernacular,  administered  the  commimion  under 
both  kinds,  made  provision  for  the  Christian  training 
of  the  young,  and  devoted  his  rich  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  He  also  wrote  Expontiona^  in  dialogue 
form,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's 
Prsyer,  as  guides  to  his  dergy  in  the  conduct  of  cate- 
cbeticsi  instruction.  In  this  work  Roussel  occupied 
thonraghly  evangelidd  ground,  if  a  few  concessions  in 
regard  to  ceremonies  be  set  aside.  The  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Bible;  Christ  is  represented  as  the  only  head  of 
the  Church ;  faith  in  him  as  the  only  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  Cbnreh  triumphant  is  the  only  perfect  Choreh, 
and  of  visible  churehes  that  alone  is  a  troe  Church  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  in  which 
the  aacraments,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  are  proper- 
ly administered.  A  subsequent  tract  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per uoght  the  impartatran  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in 
the  sense  of  Calvin,  with  whose  theology  the  views  of 
Rofiasel  had  much  in  common,  particnlariy  in  the  feat- 
ure of  an  absolate  predestination.  The  Sorbonne  ex- 
tracted a  number  of  propositions  from  these  works  and 
OMideaued  them  aa  heretical,  as  it  had  already  done  the 
jemon  in  the  Louvre ;  but  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced Roussel  had  ended  his  career.  In  the  spring 
of  1550  he  had  preached  a  sermon  before  a  synod  held 
at  Maul<^n,  in  which  be  advocated  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  saints'  days^  which  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Romish  fanatics  present  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
broke  down  the  pulpit  in  which  he  stooti,  and  injured 
him  so  severely  in  the  process  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wards; In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to,  Roussel 
pnblished,  in  early  life,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Etkicf,  and  a  Commentary  accompanying  an  edition  of 
the  arithmetic  of  Bontius,  which  was  designed  to  elu- 
cidate the  mystical  Mgnification  of  numbers.  See  C. 
Schmidt,  Girard  RouueL  Predicateur  de  la  Beint  Mar- 
gneriU  de  Navarrt  (Strasburg,  1846).— Herzog,  Real- 
KneyUop,  s.  v.  See  also  Hoefer,  JVbur.  Biog,  Generale, 
a.  V. 

Ronstan,  Ahtoixck  Jaoqubs,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
mtniiter  ^ad  writer,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1734,    For 
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twenty-six  yean  (17M-80)  he  was  minister  of  a  Swi« 
chureh  in  London.  He  wrote,  Lettret  tur  fEtat  Priteiti 
d€  Chrutiamimet  etc  (Lond.  1768,  l2mo;  in  English, 
1775, 8vo). 

Roath,  Martix  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  bom  at  South  Elmbam,  Suffolk,  Sept.  16^ 
1755.  He  matriculated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College^ 
Oxford,  May  81, 1770 ;  in  July,  1771,  was  elected  a  demy 
of  Sl  Mary  Magdalen  College,  and  fellow  in  July,  1776. 
He  waa  appointed  college  librarian  in  1.781,  senior  proc- 
tor in  1788,  junior  dean  of  arts  in  1784  and  1785,  was 
made  bachdor  of  divinity  July  15,  1786,  and  college 
bursar  in  1791.  He  became  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  April  11, 1791,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  death  (Dec.  22,  1854)..  In  1810  he  became  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  where  he  retired  for  rest  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  His  works  were  distin- 
guished by  profound  scholarship  and  great  critical  acu-r 
men.  Hu  works  are :  Platanu  Euthydemat  et  Gorgias, 
etc.  (Oxf.  1784, 8vo)  i^Reliquim  Sacra  (1814-18,4  vols. ; 
later  ed.  1846-48, 5  vols.)  z— Bishop  Bumeti  History  qf, 
his  (hen  Time  (1823, 6  vols.  8vo),  annotated.— AUibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uihors,  s.  v. 

Rottx-IiaTerBne,  Pibrrb  C^lebtin,  a  French 

writer,  who  died  Feb.  16, 1874,  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Unieers.  When  quite  advanced  in  age,  he  be* 
came  a  priest,  and  for  many  yeare  labored  as  professor 
of  theology  at  the  seminary  in  Nismea,  He  died  at 
Rennes  as  member  of  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  De  la 
Philotopkie  de  VHistoirt  {lS50):-~Philo9ophiajuxta 
Divi  Thomm  Dogmata  (1850-^9).  See  the  Literariteher 
Handweiser,  1874,  p.  176.     (a  P.) 

'Rem  'Bivtewf,  In  1881,  Mr.  Campbell,  minister 
of  Row,  Scotland,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  holding,  among  other  errors,  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal pardon,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  Ikith, 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.)  On 
some  other  points  his  views  touched  those  of  Edward 
Inking,  but  bis  doctrines  did  not  spread  to  any  extent. 
In  1856  he  published  the  Nature  of  the  AtomtmiiUf  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  was  not  a  satisfaction,  but 
only  ''an  adequate  repentance,  in  no  sense  substitn- 
tionary,"  and  that  Christ's  suffering  arose  **  Apora  see- 
ing sill  and  sinners  with  God*s  eyes,  and  feeling  in  ref-^ 
ereuce  to  them  with  Uod's  heart.**— rEadie,  Eecks,  Cy» 
dop,  s.  V.  . 

Row,  John  (1)t  a  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  near 
Sterling  about  1526.  He  was  agent  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  at  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  afterwards  beoune 
a  Protestant  minister.  He  died  in  1580.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  ministers  who  composed  the  Soottkih  Confes* 
sion  and  First  Book  of  Discipline, 

RO'W,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  son  of 
John  Row  the  reformer,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1568: 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
minister  of  Camock,  Fifeshire,  from  1592  till  1614.  Hb 
death  took  place  in  1646.  He  wrote  The  Jlistorie  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  (1 55^-1637),  which,  after  lying  in  M& 
for  more  than  200  years,  has  recently  been  twice  pri- 
vatelv  printed,  together  with  a  continuation  bv  his  sons 
to  1689  (Edinb.  Maitland  Club,  1842,  2  volsi  4to;  2d  ed^ 
ibid.  Wodrow  Society,  1842,  4to). 

Row,  John  (8),  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  bora  at  Camock  about  1598,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  in  1681.  and  in  1644  he  was  chosen  mod' 
erator  of  the  Provincial  Assembl  v  at  Aberdeen.    He  was 

m 

a  Covenanter  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1652  tiecartie  prin* 
cipal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  resigned  in  1661. 
He  was  subsequently  a  schoolmaster  in  Aberdeen,  but 
spent  his  last  years  in  retirement  in  the  parish  of  Ki« 
nellar,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  noted^and  the  samA 
may  be  said  of  his  father  and  grandiather— for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  His 
death  took  place  about  1672.    He  published,  H^taiem 
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lAivfta  Intfittaumet  (Glaag.  1684^  ligao)t^XMaM  ife* 
knriea  seu  Vocalmlarutmy  etc  (1644,  ISino)  ^— EvvoyMtf^ 
fia  BoffiXurqi  etc  (Abrodon.  166(S  4to).  See  Alkbone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Ama\  A  uthor»,  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Arthur  BlennerhasBett,  D.D^  an 
Irish  divine,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  curate  of 
BlennerviUe,  subsequently  archdeaoon  of  Ardfert,  rector 
of  Kilgobbin  and  Balinooher,  and  sarrogate  of  the  Con- 
sistoriol  Coort  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  He  died  at 
Belmont,  Kerry,  Ireland,  Aag.  12,  1861.  Among  his' 
paUications  are,  Romanimn  m  the  Churchy  etc  ( 1847, 
8vo)  :—Newm€tn?$  Popular  FaUada  Comidered  (Dub- 
lin, 1862,  «vo)  t^Catuiitry  and  Comeietice  (1854,  8vo) : 
•i-besidefl  Sermons  and  Sketches,  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

RO'wail,  Stephen,  D.D^  a  (Dutch)  Beformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Salem,  N,  Y.,  1787.  After  having 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804,  he  studied  theology 
with  Drs.  J.  H.  Meyer  and  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  and  then 
entered  the  ministry  in  1806.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er of  the  Reformed  Church  settled  in  the  then  suburb- 
an village  of  Greenwich,  now  in  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York.  His  labors  were  much  blessed,  until  difficulties 
arose  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  denomination  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chrystie  Street  in  1819.  Here  he  ministered  until 
1826,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Ameiican  Society 
for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  He  visited 
Europe  in  this  behalf,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  His 
fine  pulpit  abilities  and  winning  manners  made  him 
many  warm  friends,  and  great  success  attended  his  pas- 
toral labors.  But  his  trials  were  oppressive,  and  over- 
clouded his  work  sadly.  He  died  in  1836,  chastened  in 
spirit,  in  firm  laitb,  and  leaving  rich  testimonies  for  the 
grace  that  supported  him.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Brformed  Chureh,  p.  192.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Row^botham,  Jomr,  an  English  clerg}*man  of  Up- 
minster,  Essex,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  wrote, 
Preeioutness  of  Christ  to  Believers  (Lond.  1647, 12mo) : 
—Exposition  of  the  Cantidee  (ibid.  1661, 4to)  i-^Mystenf 
of  the  Two  Witnesses  Unveiled  (ibid.  1664, 12mo):— Z>is- 
guisitio  in  Hfpothesm  Baxterianam  de  Fsfdere  Gratia 
ab  Initio,  etc  (ibid.  1694-d8, 8vo).  See  AlUbone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  cmd  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

RO'V^e,  Elisabeth,  an  Englishwoman  noted  for 
her  perMnal  accomplishments  and  elegant  writings,  was 
the  daughter  oi  Walter  Singer,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
and  was  bom  at  Dchester,  Somersetshire,  in  1674.  She 
was  very  charitable,  freely  distributing  to  those  in  need. 
Her  death  occurfed  in  1787.  Among  her  published 
works  are,  Friendship  in  Death  (1728) :— Devout  £s>er* 
eises  of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation,  ^tc  (1788, 8vo;  Pbila. 
1860, 24mo) .— Miscellaneous  Works  (1739, 2  vols.  8vo). 

"Rowe,  John,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  waa  bom 
at  Tiverton,  England,  in  1627.  He  was  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Corpus 
C^hristi  College.  He  became  preacher  at  Witney  and 
Tiverton,  and,  in  1064,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1662 
he  was  ejected  ior  nonconformity,  and  afterwards  had  a 
congregation  in  Bartholomew  Close,  London.  He  wrote, 
Heavenly^mindedness  and  Earthly-nrindedness  (1672, 2  pta. 
12mo)  '.^Saints*  Temptations  (1674, 1675, 8vo) :— Eman- 
uel (1680, 8vo) : — Sermons,  etc. 

Ro^re,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  1798.  He  became  a  bookseller,  but  graduated  at 
Jeans  College,  Oxford,  in  1826.  In  1888  he  vm  made 
vicar  of  Crediton  and  perpetual  curate  of  Poatbury,  St* 
Loke,  which  offices  he  heid  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished, Appeal  to  the  Ruhrie  (Lond.  1841,  small  8vo)  ;— 
Church  PsaUn-hook  (several  editions) : — also  Panorama 
of  Plymouth,  and  Perambulations  in  the  Foreet  of  Dart" 
moor  {flyvaoniYi,  1848, 8vo). 

Ro^re,  ^^eeley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epie- 
•opal  Cbunehi  waa  bom  near  Fnnklbrti  Boas  C04  O., 


April  4, 1809.  H«  toiule  a  formal  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In 
1882  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1884  waa  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  in  which, 
and  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  he  labored  until  with* 
in  a  few  days  of  his  death,  Feb.  8, 1862.  See  MimUes 
of  Annual  Cotferenees,  1862,  p.  185. 

Rowites,  the  name  applied  to  the  foUowen  of  Mr. 
ClampbeU,  of  Kow,  Scotland.    See  Row  Hbuksy. 

Rowland,  Daniel,  an  eminent  Wdsh  divine, 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Leinster  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  published  Eight  Sermons,  etc. 
(Lond.  1774, 12mo)  i^Three  Sermons  (1778, 12mo). 

Rowland,  Henry  Auguatna,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept,  19, 1804. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828, 
finished  his  theological  course  at  Andovcr  Seminary  in 
1827,  was  licensed  by  the  Hampden  Association,  and  or> 
dained  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  Nov.  24, 1880.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C  In  1834  he  became  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Church,  New  York ;  in  1848,  of  the  Church  at 
Honesdale,  Pa. ;  and  in  1866  accepted  a  call  and  was  in* 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  CThurch,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept.  4, 1859. 
Dr.  Rowland  was  a  successful  pastor  and  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent preacher.  He  labored  efficiently  with  his  pen, 
and  in  the  pulpit,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemcr*8  kingdom  for  more  than  one  third  of  a  century. 
He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote  much  for  the  peri- 
odical press;  also  several  volumes,  viz.:  On  the  Common 
Maxims  of  Infidelity  (1850,  ]2mo):— 7*^^  Paa  of  Life 
(1851, 18mo) :— Light  in  the  Dark  VaUey  (1852, 24mo) : 
— rAe  Way  of  Peace  (1853, 16mo)  i— Tracts  on  Chris^ 
tian  Baptism:  — The  Elect  Saved  by  Faith:— nnd  A 
Conversation  on  Decrees  and  Free  Agency,  Also  many 
single  sermons  and  articles  in  the  New  York  Evangelistf 
Aew  York  Observer,  etc  See  Memorial  of  the  Life  <md 
Services  of  the  late  Henry  A,  Rowland,  DJ),;  Wilson, 
Preeb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  168.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rowland,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  England,  was  bora  in  Man* 
Chester  in  1792.  He  entered  the  Weskyan  ministry  in 
1818,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1850,  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  Reform 
movement.  Refusing  to  apologize  to  the  Conference 
for  some  of  his  writings,  he  was  at  first  made  soperau* 
merary,  and  afterwards  expelled.  He  joined  the  Wea- 
leyan  Reformers,  and  preached  among  them  for  several 
3'earB.  He  attended  the  First  Annual  AssemUy  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Chumhes,  held  at  Rochdale,  1857, 
and  died  in  1858.    See  Simpson,  Cydep,  ^f  Methodism^ 

S.V. 


one  of  the  eight  Narahas  (<|.  v.),  or 
prindpal  places  of  torment,  in  the  83rstem  of  Buddhism. 

Roy,  JruAN  David  le,  a  French  architect  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1728,  and  died  in  1808. 
He  wrote,  Ruines  des  Plus  Beaux  Monnmens  de  la  Gr^ 
(1758,  corrected  1770)  i—Histoire  de  la  Disposition  et  da 
Formes  Dijferentes  des  Temples  des  Chritiens: — Obterva-' 
turns  sur  les  Edifices  des  A  nciens  Peuples,  See  ChalmerSy 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Royaards,  Hrrman  John,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  beginning  with  1828,  was  bora  in  that  city  Oct. 
8, 1794.  In  1818  he  obuined  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Meerkerk,  at  which  place  he  wrote 
a  successful  prize  essay  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (1821). 
His  special  department  in  the  university  was  that  of 
historical  theology,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Christian 
elhica.  He  aided  in  founding  (1889)  the  jouraal  Ar- 
chief  voor  Kerkelyke  Gesckiedenis,  and  ooatfibaCad  nuri* 


ROTCE 

otu  TCTf  important  papcn  to  tM  pag**-  Tbs  bit- 
tory  of  tb«  Charch  in  tbc  Nellwrlindi  agiged  hli 
mind  pTcdominMitlj,  uid  ba  lendoed  nrvicca  o(  leal 
Tilue  in  it*  treatment,  tbongh  almoae  a  pioticer  in  that 
field.  Id  IMS  he  publiihed  a  prize  tmtiie  eMitkd 
Airocrn;  M  Valiginff  mm  iet  Cirulrmlon  in  Nt^HaHd, 
«c^  and  mbarqueutlr  a  eomplenientary  mrk  niidiir 
the  title  GaekiedtHit  ran  ku  CkrUtetdBm  oi  de  Cliru- 
liifke  Ktrk  in  Nederhai  gedartnde  in  MiddUteemiBim 
(pLi,lS4d;  pLii,1853).  He  deaired  to  write  a  biMory 
of  the  Rerormation  «nd  of  ihe  Roman  Catholie  Cbnrcb 
in  the  Nelberlaada,  bot  did  not  Hvt  to  execate  hii  pur- 
poae.  He,  howerer,  rendered  meritoriaiu  lervice  in  a 
different  direction,  vii.  in  ecclesiaiticii  juiiipnidene*, 
baling  pabliahed  (1831  and  IS37)  a  work  on  tbii  Hib- 
jfrt  entitled  /ledmtaastch  Kertrtgi  bn  dt  Hrrmrvtdat 
w  JVfdcrJcmf,  and  baving  [akm  tetire  part  in  the  re- 
peated diaeonona  reUting  to  a  concordat  with  tbc  pa- 
pal chair.  He  also  prepared  a  ChmUmathia  Patrittiea 
(pt  i,  1631 ;  pt.  ii,  1637),  intended  lo  aid  in  the  »mij  of 
the  Church  fathers,  and  a  Compatiium  Hiit,  Eed.  Chriit. 
fbr  D»  in  academical  inMroction.  He  died  Jan.  i,  1864. 
See  Baamaan,  yarratio  de  H.  J.  Rosaanb.  in  hia  Ciar- 
la  nrobtgia  fTraJ.  ad  Bb.  1867).  p.  I-9D.— Hemjg,  &ul- 
BrnjUop.  g.  V. 

RpTce,  LoREHzo  D.,  a  Baptiu  minla tar,  wu  bom  at 
Shamn,  Tl.,  Oct.  5,  ISM.  He  enduated  from  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  the  cLu9  of  1844,  and  tmm  the 
Newlon  Theological  Inatitulton  in  the  claa  of  1847. 
He  was  ordained  ai  pastor  of  the  Second  Bapti»l  Chorch 
in  Tbomision,  Me.  Hi*  minislr}-  wai  a  brief  one,  hia 
death  occutring  .SepL  a,  1850.  He  waa  among  the  most 
higblf  cultivated  young  miniaCer*  of  bis  denmti nation, 
and  had  hi*  life  been  spared  nonld  not  hare  failed  to 
nake  bia  mark  deep  on  the  generation  in  which  be 
Ured.    {J.  CS.) 

Roye,  G  HI  nE,  ■  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at  Maret 
about  IMS.  He  was  canon  of  Moyon,  and  in  1S7G  waa 
nude  biibop  ofVerdun.  He  never  went  to  hia  dioceae, 
but  mnajned  with  Gregory  XI,  accompanving  him  to 
Rome,  and  aflerwarda  atUched  faimHlfto  Clement  VII, 
by  vbom  he  wai  conaecralcd.  Resigning  bis  see  in 
I37!l,  he  became  in  aacceanun  adminiHiatorof  Ihe  biilt- 
opiic  1^  Dal,  bitbop  of  Caalis*  (1383),  irchbiahop  of 
Tnin,archbiiliop  of  Sen*  (1385),  and,  Hnallv,  resigning 
sQ  tfafie,wa>Dn  tbeSSd  of  June,  1390,  consecrated  arch- 
biriup  of  Bheinx.  Gui  took  the  part  of  Benedict  XIII, 
•Ddwaia  racmliei  of  the  Coaaell  of  Paris  In  1404,  but 
refuted  to  Join  the  National  Council  of  1406,  which  waa 
eoBTeoed  for  the  extinction  of  the  clerical  privilege* 
daring  Ihe  nchtam.  In  1408  he  presided  over  the  Pro- 
vindal  Council  at  Rbeima,  and  the  next  Tear  act  out 
In  luly,  but  waa  killed,  during  die  Journey,  in  a  qnar- 
rd  iDong  bia  nctaintn,  June  8, 140B.  He  ia  the  author 
of  *  work  entitled  Doitrrtal  it  la  Sapiaut  (Geneva, 
1478),  which  p***ed  tbnragh  several  editiona.  See 
CaOiii  CArufimw.ToL  in;  Brua^  Mamf/ ibi  Lihroirt. 
— Hoefer,  Koub.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Rojrko,  Caspab,  doctor  of  tkeologg,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1744,  at  Mar- 
burg, in  8leyenn*rfc.and  died  April  20, 1819,  a*  profeaaar 
of  paaloral  tbeok^y  and  catbedvai  preacher  at  Prague. 
He  ii  the  author  of  EMriimg  in  die  ckriilliclu  Rrtigiina- 
n><  Xlrein^eacAicAfc  (Prague,  1771) :— Ajm^n  IlitlBr. 
lUigiomi  CtruHaim,  Mtlhado  Sifltm.  Adumiivla  (ilrid. 
I'^^y.-CkHtllieke  RriiffiafU.  t.KirckaiffeKAickHi(ihM. 
1788-99,4  Tota.):  — GetoiKibe  dtr  ffroum  aUgemmm 
Kinirwctnammiv^  tu  Cotfmli  (ibid.  1780-96,  4  pla.). 
See  Winer.  Ifandbadt  dtr  Unl.  lAlrratar,  {,  6S9,  641, 
MS;  ii,  741 ;  Niedoer,  LAiiiick  Ar  eiriM^  Kirekaigi- 
•cUatCcpLSM.     (&F.) 

StuUT,  Haktui,  a  kaanad  Oanuan  wiMer  and  Prat- 
Mam  mioitter,  waa  bom  in  Halalein  in  ItM  ^nd  died 
ixar  Dnitxic  ill  1667.  "Hi*  £><iMlw  throw  mach  Kgiit 
« tb*  theolagieal  opiniiMM  (tf  the  ag«"  (HaUtn,  lit.  <if 
iampe). 


RUBENS 


XnbU«,  B 

walling  eonatmated  of  rongh  aloaaa,  not  Inge,  bat  of 
great  inegutarity  both  in  liie  and  abape,  and  not  so  fiat 
bedded  a*  in  vag-worii.  In  •oma  discricta  it  i*  orten 
faimed  of  flinta :  m  large  boildingi^  in  neighbaifaooda 


Itnbble-work. 

where  better  materials  can  be  obtained  for  the  outer 
face  of  the  walls,  it  ia  in  general  only  used  for  the  in- 
udes,  or  backing;  hut  in  other  districts  the  wbde  aub- 
Btance  of  the  walla  ia  not  nnlreqnently  otthta  cooaCmo- 
tion.  It  ia  often  fbood  to  have  been  plastered  im  both 
aide*,  but  aomelime*  it  waa  only  pointed  eaUrnaUy. — 
Parker,  Ghu.  of  A  nhilecL  a.  v. 

Rnbena,  Parui  Pacl,  Sir,  the  inuatriona  Flemish 
painter,  waa  bom  at  Siegen,  fiermany  (according  to 
some,  at  Cologne),  June  29, 1977.  After  the  death  of 
hislalher  in  1687,  be  went  with  his  mother  to  Antwerp, 
where  his  parents  had  formeriy  redded.  He  became 
page  to  Marguerite  de  Ligne,  countess  de  Inking,  bat 
•oon  left  her  to  study  art,  chiefly  under  A.  van  ITcort 
and  O.  van  Veen  (or  Veniua).  In  1600  he  viated  Italy, 
going  first  to  Venice  and  Mantua  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  be  devoted  bimself  to  the  atudy  of  the  picture* 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  1606  the  duke  Vin- 
cenxo  Goniaga  aent  him  on  a  sped*]  mls^n  to  Philip 
III  of  Spain.  Again  visiting  Italy,  he  rerided  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  painting  many  pietnres,  until  160S, 
when,  hearing  of  hia  mother's  illness,  he  letamed  to  Ant- 
werp. He  was  appointed  court  painter  to  the  archduke 
Albert,  and  married  Isabella  Brant  (or  Brandt)  in  1609. 
When,  in  16!7,  Charles  I  declared  war  agiinst  France, 


ifRubena 


Rabeo*  waa  intni««d  to  negotiate  with  GeiWer,  Charies's 
agent  at  the  Hague.  In  lbs  autumn  of  tfas  aame  year 
he  waa  wnt  to  Madrid,  and  in  1S19  waa  ambassador  to 
England,  He  wa*  employed  on  a  miaalon  to  Holland 
in  1688,  died  May  SO.  1640,  and  wa*  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp.  The  pictures  ascribed  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Ruben*,  according  to  Smith's  Calalagiu 
Raitomi,  number  1800.  They  comprise  hisloiy,  por- 
traits, landscapes;  animal,  fmil,  and  flowET  pieces.  The 
llneat  m  in  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp  —  7'ite  .DuceM 
fnnn  tke  Cmt,  aid  Tki  ElrraHo»  of  Ike  O-0*s,-thc 
famer  being  geoenlly  a»*ida«d  hia  masterpiac*. 
TlM  Belvedere  in  Vienna  oMtaiss  ■  noble  altar-pi*c« 
with  wing*  rspieaentlng  The  Vit^  /Veanfn^  a  Sflt^ 
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(2M  jSoAe  to  St. ndefimto:-^t,Amkr(m  Brftumg  to  Ad- 
mit the  Emperor  T&eodonut  into  the  Church ;  and  two 
aUar-|iiece8  repreeenting  the  miradefl  performed  by  St, 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  See  Waagen,  in 
Raomer*s  Bittoritehes  Taacheidmeh  (Leips.  1833;  Lond. 
1840) ;  Michel,  Rubem  et  VEcoU  d'Anverg  (Paris,  1854) ; 
Waagen,  Trtasure$  of  A  ri  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1854- 
57, 4  vols.).     . 

RttbesaU,  in  Silesian  legend,  was  a  good-natured 
spirit  of  the  Riesengebiige  who  assisted  the  good,  the 
needy,  and  the  wandering  traveller,  but  who  also  teased 
and  punished  the  wicked.  He  was  able  to  assume  any 
form  whatever,  and  appeared  sometimes  as  a  rabbit  run- 
ning between  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  sometimes  as  a 
turtle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  hawk,  snatching  the 
hat  from  a  sleeper's  head,  and  sometimes  so  confused 
the  senses  that  the  tiles  on  a  roof  seemed  to  be  of  gold, 
or  that  a  person  seemed  to  see  his  own  double,  etc.  He 
never  carried  his  sport  so  far,  however,  as  to  work  real 
injury  to  his  victim.  The  name  Rubezahl  was  a  nick- 
name, and  greatly  irritated  him ;  but  he  loved  to  be 
called  **The  Lord  of  the  Mountains.**— Yollmer,  W(hr- 
terb,  d  MjfthoL  s.  v. 

RubX^O.    See  Robigus. 

Rubino,  Joskph  Cabl  Friedricu.  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  philology  and  ancient  history,  was 
bom  Aug.  15,  1799,  at  Fritzlar,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Got- 
tingen,  he  lived  from  1820  to  1881  in  private  at  Cassel, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  time.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  April  24, 1842,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith.  Up  to  his  death,  Afnil  10, 
1864,  he  lectured  at  Marburg,  having  been  invested  sev- 
eral times  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  univerrity.  His 
last  words  were,  *'  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ**  (1  Cor.  iii,  11). 
The  great  veneration  in  which  Rubino  was  held  is  best 
shown  in  Dr.  Grau's  dedication  of  his  work,  Semiten  und 
Jndogermtmenj  to  his  fatherly  friend  Rubino.  See  Kal- 
kar,  lerael  und  die  Kirche^  p.  127 ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  avf 
flojpnung,  II,  ii,  52  sq.;  Lilerarischer  Bandweiter,  1864, 
p.  842 ;  FUrst,  BSd,  Jud,  iii,  179.    (R  P.) 

Rubrics  (Lat.  ruhrtcoy  from  ruber,  red),  in  classic 
use,  meant  the  titles  or  headings  of  chapters  in  certain 
law-books,  and  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  the  ink  in 
which  these  titles  were  written,  in  order  to  dbtinguish 
them  from  the  text.  In  medieval  and  modem  use  the 
name  is  restricted  to  the  directions  which  are  found  in 
the  service-books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  ordering  of 
the  several  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  the  some- 
times complicated  ceremonial  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  same  name,  together  with  the  usage 
itself,  is  reUined  in  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book ; 
and  in  all  these,  even  where  the  direction  has  ceased  to 
be  printed  in  red  ink,  the  name  robric  is  still  retained. 
Where  red  ink  ifi  not  employed,  the  rubric  is  distin- 
guished from  the  text  by  italics,  or  some  other  variety 
of  print.  In  the  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  con- 
troversy exists  as  to  whether  the  rabrics  of  the  missal, 
the  ritual,  and  the  breviary  are  to  be  considered  pre- 
ceptive or  only  directive — a  question  into  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter.  A  similar  controversy  has  ex- 
isted at  various  times  in  the  English  Church.  The  sci- 
ence of  rabrics  w  with  Catholics  a  special  branch  of 
study,  the  chief  authorities  on  which  are  Gavanti,  Me- 
nti,  Cavalieri,  and  other  more  compendious  writers.— 
Chambers'e  Bne^dop,  s.  v. 

RubraqolB,  Gutllaumk  de.    See  RtnrsBROEx. 

Ruby  (only  plur.  D*^p3D,;>aMRi9»;  once  [Prov.  iii, 
15,  Rethib]  0*^^311,  jMntyim;  Sep^  Xidoi,  orXi^oi  iro- 
XvrcXf tc ;  Vulg.  cunctm  opes,  iMtncta  preiHeeianma,  gm^ 
SMS,  de  uilimiajbnbus,  ebor  antiquum),  a  gem  conoeraing 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  un- 
oertainty.    It  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  *'Tbe 


price  of  wisdom  is  above  peninim'*  (Job  aaviil,  18;  to 
also  Prov.  iii,  15;  viii,  11 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  ^  A  multitude  of 
peninim"  (xx,  15).  In  Lam.  iv,  7,  it  is  said, "  the  Naza- 
rites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk, 
they  were  more  raddy  in  body  than  peninimj*  Boote 
(Animad,  8ac.  iv,  3),  on  acconnt  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned in  the  last  passage,  supposed  ''coral'*  to  be  in- 
tended, for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  another 
Hebrew  word.  See  Corau  Michaelis  {SuppL  p.  2028) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Heb.  nSSD 
with  the  Anb.  panah,  *^  a  branch.**  Gesenius  ( Theeaur, 
8.  V.)  defends  this  argument.  Bochart  (Bierot,  iii,  601) 
contends  tbst  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  ex- 
plains the  "  ruddiness**  alluded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  (^^*1M)  signifies  merely  **  bright 
in  color,**  or  "  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This  opinion, 
is  supported  by  RosenmUller  (^Schol,  m  Tkren,)  and  oth- 
ers, but  opposed  by  Maurer  (Comment,)  and  Gesenius. 
Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  say  that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as 
coral  or  rubies,  unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation, 
who  refers  the  "ruddiness**  to  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  their  veins.  See  Ruddy.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural, 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  un- 
derstand pearls  to  be  intended.— Smith.    See  Pearu 

The  raby  is,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  word  *n3*1S,  lad-kod\  which  occurs  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  and  Isa.  liv,  12,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
it  **  agate**  (q.  v.).  An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound 
{kad^deai)  signifies  ''vivid  redness;**  and  as  the  He- 
brew word  may  be  derived  from  a  root  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental  ivby, 
which  is  distinguuhed  for  its  vivid  red  color,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  precious  stones  next 
after  the  diamond.  This  mode  of  identification,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  precarious.  The  Greek  transistor  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  16  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it 
meant,  for  he  preserves  the  original  word ;  and  although 
the  translator  of  Isa.  liv,  12  hM  jasper  {Gr,  iaspis,  tao- 
nig),  he  is  not  regarded  as  any  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters when  he  stands  alone.  The  raby  was  doubtless 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  kad-kod  was  its  name.  Some  hsve  supposed  that 
the  word  ekdach,  tl^pM,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  a  sparkling,  flaming  gem,  is  to  be  regani- 
ed  as  a  species  of  raby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv,  12; 
hence  the  Sept.  and  A.  V.  make  it  a  "  carbuncle"  (q.  v.). 
— Kitto. 

The  raby  of  mineralogists  is  a  red  sapphire  (q.  v.)  or 
ipineL  It  is  a  gem  highly  prized,  and  only  inferior  in 
value  to  the  diamond.  The  finest  are  the  Oriental, 
which  are  chiefly  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Burmah. 
They  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  raby,  like 
other  gems,  had  a  host  of  occult  virtues  attributed  to  it 
by  the  Cabalists.  It  was  supposed  to  give  valor  to  the 
soldier  in  battle;  to  decide  and  concentrate  affection; 
to  foretell  evil  by  growing  pale,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
danger  was  past  by  recovering  its  vivid  color.  See  Gem. 

Ruohat,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bora  about  1680.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  at  Au- 
bonne,  but  after  1721  taught  belles-lettres  and  philos- 
ophy in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne.  He  died  Sept.  29, 
1750.  His  principal  works  are,  Grhmmatica  Bebraica 
(Leyden,  1707) : — Abrigi  de  FBistoire  EccUnasttque  du 
Pays  de  Vaud  (Berae,  1707) : — Bistoire  de  la  Rtforma^ 
tion  de  la  Suisse  (Geneva,  1740,  6  vols.).  See  Rousset, 
Eloge  de  Buchat. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v« 

Ruohrath,  Johamn,  called  Von  Wesel,  a  German 
reformer,  was  bora  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  about 
1410.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Erfuit,  and  after^ 
wards  preached  at  Worms  for  seventeen  years.  He  waa 
accused  of  heresy  and  tried  before  the  Inquisition  in 
1479f  but,  to  escape  death  or  torture,  recanted.  Ruch- 
rath  died  in  1481.    He  wrote  a  Treatise  again^  Indul^ 


RUCKEliSFELUER 

jmof,  lad  Oynemmg  Ike  A  nUoritf,  Dutif,  and 
Power  of  PoMlort.  Sm  Hoif;nD,  Rrfirmert  at>d 
Martyri  (Phik.  1867). 

RttOkenfaldBT,  Acol'B-r  Fiiiedrkth,  a 
<^rmui  Oriemalist,  who  dini  Oct.  16,  1799,  at 
Breoieii,  where  lie  retired  in  1758  from  hia  poei- 
tion  u  doctor  and  prolenDr  of  theolo^  and  Ori- 
ental langnigei  at  the  gymiusiuiD  in  Deventer, 
ifl  the  anthoT  of  Duaertaiio  Inavp.  Kxfgrtica  ad 
Pmlnta  lxxiU,2l-'ia  (Devenler,  ]76fi):  — De- 
fcriptio  Codici$  Ilfbrai  Maruucripti  Davtntrv- 
nni  in  hii  Silage  Commnntatiomm  it  Ottrta- 
Haoim  ( ibid.  1T6*2  ) :  —  Comnalar.  Ifarnon.  u 
IV Eetftig,*tcSingidor^Ordinem  Propriujn  Da- 
poiilum  (being  a  traniUlion  of  U'Knight'i  Bar- 
«ioi9n/(il*>"oyrGMjWii;ilMd.l772-79,3vota.]).  -=r 
Sm  Winer,  Hiadbarh  dtr  thtol.  lAteratur,  i,  !M, 
t«0:ii,U2;Ziicholil,fiM.rA«>f.p.ID93;  FUnt, 
BiU.Jiid.ia,im.     (ILT.) 

Bndbeck,  Jona,  a  learned  Sweiliah  prelate 
and  lefoTUHr,  traa  bom  at  Orcbto  about  1680. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Gustaiiu  Adolphua,  and  biih- 
opofWeateiu.  Hit  death  occurred  in  IMC  He 
wu  father  ot  Ola*  (or  OlaH  Rudbeck,  Sr.,  the 
id  botaniat. 


lIlidb«>RM  (of  Rodbome),  Thomas,  an  Engliih 
biabop  and  architect,  wai  a  native  oT  HertfiHillihire.  He 
Modied  at  Hertm  Collie,  Ozlbnl,  and  waa  alterwarda 
chaplain  to  Heniy  Vpreriana  to  the  battle  of  Agincoort. 
He  receircfl  the  prebend  of  Horton,  Saliibuiy,  (he  liT- 
ingofEast  Deping,  Lincolnataire,and  the  ardideaooory 
of  SodbiUT.  He  Berred  the  ofBce  of  proctor  in  the  iisi- 
Tenity,  and  waa  elected  ebancellar.  In  H26  he  waa 
Harden  of  Helton  College,  reaigniog  the  next  year.  In 
1133  he  waa  pronoled  to  the  lec  of  8l.  Darid'a,  and 
died  about  1442.    Tbe  tower  and  chapel  of  Mertcm  wi 


la  ikill  a 


He 


Din.». 

Radd,  John  ChorobUl,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  cler~ 
grmon,  waa  bom  it  Noraieh,  Conn.,  May  24, 1779.  By 
■dTow  circuimtances  he  waa  prevented  from  taking 
■  collegiate  courae,  and,  although  brought  up  ■  Congre- 
gllkaaliat,  nnited  with  the  Epiacopal  Church.  He  was 
adniued  to  deacon'a  orden  by  biahop  Hooie,  April  28, 
180S,andin  1806  to  prieat's  order*  by  (he  same  prelate. 
In  December,  1 805,  he  took  charge  of  Sl  John's  Parish, 
Eiiiabethlown,  N.  J.,  and  in  Hay  following  waa  initi- 
tilted  iu  rector.  Owing  to  ill-haatth,  he  reaigned.  May 
IG,  1826,  and  remored  to  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and  took  charge 
I*  St  Peter's  Chuicb  in  that  city  for  seven  yeara.  In 
18£i  he  waa  induced  by  biahop  Hobart  to  commence 
Tlir  f!ti*prl  .ViKHTn-,  which  h*  mntinued  to  edit  until 
rii^  cVkb  of  bii  lifr,  N'ov.  1,',,  l«l^  The  following  are 
'onH  of  Dr.  Ku<1't's  |iublica(l>>ii^:  Momlorial  SckooU 
nSiil.anadd(pa«-^rAj/fc.u,-r,W,o»(l8S8),aieraion: 
-Ckrul,  tie  Chirf  Cumer-floae  (183)),  a  sermon:— be- 
■iilea  a  Dumber  of  other  Addrptn-i  and  Sermtmt.  Dr. 
HiBld  edited  the  Charckman;  Mn^aziae,  HvenI  yean 
pnrinia  to  191'2.     See  Spraguc.  Anmdt  of  Ihe  Amtr, 

Ptipir.v.iiOi. 
Radd.  Sayer,  a  minister  ii!  Walmer,  Kent,  Eng- 

IjujI,  in  she  middle  of  the  lasE  century,  publiahed  a 
iximbtt  of  Poem4,  Strnmiu,  ami  Tkrologicat  Trtatua, 
''(whieb  tbe  beat  known  is  hia  Auoj  on  tke  Btnrrec- 
'•«■,  JfiUawaoi,  lad  JuAgment  I  \jiai.  I79J,  8vo).  Ills 
/'radriHiut,  or  Ohtrrraliom  en  iht  t^nglM  I^ltrt,  waa 
libUahed  in  1?5£  (flvo).    See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril. 

Snddar  (wnlaStov,  Aet*  ixvii,  20,  airictly  a/i»<- 
Irf;  "helm,"  James  iii,  1),  an  oar  (.heiica  the' English 
lU'lilk)  used  by  tha  incieiili  (<■!  steering  veaaela,  being 
laiwl  through  an  eye  or  ronloek  at  tbe  atem;  "hen 
M  nOat  they  wets  tmahipped,  and  aeeqic^  f^^f^  alip- 


piBg  thnwgh  the  rudder-port  by  lashinga  (Xtvtriipui, 
"  banda'^.  There  were  uaially  two  of  these  mdden 
(hence  the  plural),  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  veoeL 
See  Skip. 

Rtlddr  rP^QIBti  admad,  reddiik;  SepL  rvf^- 
"IS ;  Viilg.  rajHu),  Hany  inletpreten  think  that  tIM 
word  meana  red-hairtd,  and  it  ia  ao  rendered  in  the  an- 
cient versiona,  although  oori  undentands  a  rwidg  com' 
pkxion.  It  wonld  then  appear  tbat  Eaau  (Gen.  nr, 
26)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12;  zivii,  4!)  had  red 
hair,  a  peculiarity  as  uncomown  in  the  East  that  it 
forms  a  particular  diatinctlon,  as  in  the  Scriptural  in- 
itaucea ;  but  it  ii  by  no  means  anknown,  eapeeially  in 
moantainoua  countiiea.  It  ha*  been  oheerved  in  Perata, 
Bocompaniedwiththsusuairrcabcomplexion.  Snchhalr 
and  complexion  together  aeem  to  bave  been  regarded  aa 
a  beauty  among  the  Jews.  Tbe  personal  chanclers  of 
Eaau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well  with  the  temper- 
ament which  red  hair  uauallr  indicateai~-Kitto.  Iliat 
interpretation,  however,  ia  by  no  meana  eatabliahed,  and 
the  contempt  of  Goliath  fbr  David  a*  a  youth  of  a 
fair,  bright  akin  is  mora  probable.  See  David.  This 
view  ia  conflrmed  by  the  application  of  kindred  vronb, 
a*  (Ufdm  (□?!<],  in  Lam.  ir,  7,  to  the  Naiarites  in  geo- 
eral;  and  atUm  (C^M)  to  the  bridegroom  (CanCv,10), 
who  is  immediately  described  as  bUck-haired  (rei.  Wji 

Rodelbaob,  Amdbsas,  a  Danish  theologian,  waa 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1732.  He  became  luperintend- 
ent  at  Glauchau,  Saxony,  in  1829,  and  died  in  1862. 
He  published  a  number  of  dogmatic  works,  in  which  be 
advocatea  the  orthodox  Lutheran  creed. 

Radenture,  the  moulding,  in  form  like  a  i«p«  or 
■taK  suing  the  flatings  of  eolnmni^  usually  one  third 
of  the  height.     It  ■■  sometimea  plain,  at 


Rodia  (■acuWnited),  one  of  the  names  giren  to 
the  catechumens  in  the  early  Charcb,  because  they 
were  unacqnainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
into  which  the  baptiied  or  faitbful  were  initiated. 

ROdingeT  (also  RUdlger  and  Radln^er),  Ea^ 
nan,  a  German  theologian  and  author,  was  bnm  tl 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  Hay  19, 1523.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Joachim  Cameraiiuain  his  early  year*,  and  aubseqaectl^ 
(1548)  became  bis  son-in-law.  In  1549  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnauum  at  Zwickau,  and  greatly  promoted 
Ihe  efficiency  of  that  school;  hut,  aa  hia  relations  with 
tbe  auperinteodent  became  unpleaaant  by  reason  of  hit 
advocacy  of  tbe  "necesaity  of  good  warka,"  he  glaiU^ 
accepted  a  call  to  Wittenberg  in  1£67.    la.lWS  hvb*. 


RUDOLPH 

cune  rector,  and  io  IGTO  dean,  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  that  anivenit;.  By  tbutinie  his  peculiar  views  had 
become  kDown.  He  did  not  acknowledge  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Chriit  in  the  uctunent,  nor  a  real  partak- 
ing of  the  rei  mcramaili  by  unbelierera.  Me  wu  com- 
muided  to  renouncn  such  opiniona,  and  waa  even  ar- 
retted (1574)|  bat  be  refuMid  and  fled,  eventually  es- 
tablialiing  a  ecbool  among  the  Horaviina,  in  connection 
irith  wboae  curriculam  be  wrought  out  fail  valuable 
expoaition  of  the  book  of  Pulnu.  He  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  IMIl,  thongb  Altotf  ia  aometimea  given  aa  tbe 
place  of  hii  deceaae. 

Rudingo  Ht  many  woriu  in  manuaciipt,  beaidei 
othen  whicb  were  puUiahed.  Hi*  tbeolof^cal  wriliogi 
are  tbe  fbllowing :  Syaeiii  C^/miai  jegjplii,  wu  lU  Fro- 
vidatiia  Di^malio,  etc  (Baale,  \b67) :  ~  ExtgHit 
da  (7(BUi  aMi.<Leipuc  and  Heidelberg,  15T6i  tbe  li 
edition  naming  Cureui  a*  tbe  author) :  -^  Ltbri  Ftoi 
nut  Parapknuu  Latinu  .-—'Evfiliov,  Tanica  Fantbrii 
ex  Tda  Paradinad  Datram  Cntcit  Ckriiti  (Luke  ixiU 
*3)  -.—Dt  Origiat  Ubiqailatit  Fa  ft  ErwHH . . .  TraOati 
(Ufineva,  1697),  a  poithamoua  work  uiually  credited  t 
bim:— Da  Jeiit  Marh/re  Anna  Surgia,  etc,  in  Mi^ 
MoimmaUa,  etc,  u,  61  tq. :  —Dt  Fralribut  Orthodox- 
it  M  JJuhamia  el  MoTtaia,  etc^  in  Camemiua'a  Har- 
ratio  de  Fralr.  Orttod.  Ecdaiit  M  Boh.  (Heidelberg, 
1606).  ^fX,ySia.NArtil)trgitdtaGiidrtnyLaiiaii,^y^ 
and  the  aupplemantai;  voluon  to  tbe  same  worit  by 
Kui^lach,  lb  v_Ueiiog,  Jieal-Eocftlop.  a.  v. 

Rtldolph.  St.,  a  monk  op  Fdlda  in  the  9th 
Imjr,  waa  a  papil  of  Bbabanni  kfauiu*  (q.  v.),  diractor  of 
Um  canvent-acbaol,  and  apntual  couoaellot  and  favorite 
preacher  to  Louia  JI.  He  wrote  a  number  of  worka, 
among  which  a  continuation  irf'  tbe  .1  tmaU  af  Ftlda 
(3Se-863>  bolda  tba  firet  plaoe.  B;  direction  of  bii  ab- 
bot, Maarua,  be  compoaed  ■  life  of  Lioba,  abbeia  of 
BJachofibeim,  which  ii  given  in  Suriua  and  HabiUo 
{A  eta  OnL  8.  Ben.  Sec  iii,  a). ,  A  short  hialo^  of  the 
Saxony  whicb  baa  been  inooTporated  into  Heginhard's 
narrative  of  tbe  tmnabtion  of  St.  Alexander  (comp.  tbe 
arlL  "Felicitaa  b.  ibre  7  Sohoe,"  in  Pertz,  ii,  673-681), 
ia  alao  from  hii  pen  i  and  to  tbia  list  moat  be  added  a 
tract  known  bj  tbe  enoneoos  title  Vila  B.  Babani  Ar- 
M/p,  MogiatioeaitBi,  given  bj  the  fioUandieta,  voL  i. 
Fab.  p,  500;  HabiUoo,  Jcta  Ord.  «.  An.  voL  iv,  pt.  ii, 
p.  1,  eCb  Caniaiaa  {Ltd.  Ajitiq.  ia,  166,  ed.  Baanage) 
containa  a  latUr  of  liRaenTicb,  snbaequcntly  abbot  at 
Sl*aQgen,  with  which  be  tranamiu  to  Rudolph,  his 
fMnwr  inatnietor,  a  life  of  the  prieet  Si,  Sola  for  ioi- 
povemeot  S«e  Porta,  i,  338,  S39,  in  tbe  preface  to 
(b«  AmaU  o/ Fulda.-^Vfeuei  u.WelU,  Kircha-Leii- 
bm,».r. 

Rudolpb  (Rudolf  or  Rodolf)  II,  emperor  of 
Gebmahy,  eldeat  aoo  of  Uaiimllian  II,  wia  bom  in 
1SG2.  He  WBi  educated  at  the  Spanish  court  by  the 
Jesuita.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (October,  1576). 
he  aacendcd  the  throne.  He  prohibiled  tbe  exerciK  of 
tbe  Proteaunt  rebgioo,  and  gave  lU  the  principal  of- 
flcca  to  the  Catholics.  Tbit  bigotry  and  intolerance  led 
the  Proteatanta  to  ally  tbemselvn  with  their  coreligion- 
iala  in  the  Low  Conntiies  and  in  France  in  1608,  of  which 
confedeiation  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  IV  was  the 
iMad.  Between  1608  and  1611  bis  brother  Matthias 
«xtOited  from  Rudolph  auctxHivcly  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Aostxia,  Horavia,  Hungary,  Bobe'mia,  etc  He  died 
without  issue  in  January,  1612,  and  waa  aucceeded  by 
Matthias.  Rudolph  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  as- 
tcology  and  the  occult  sciences,  and  esundcd  his  pat 
ronage  to  Eeplei  and  Tycbo  Brahe.  The  Sudo^hiib 
TaUet  derive  their  name  from  Rudolph,  who  originallj 
nndeitoak  to  defray  the  expenaes  incidental  to  the  ua- 
derlaking,  bat  foiled  for  want  of  means.  See  Kurtz, 
Gachidut  Otdrmdu  mler  Kaitr  Raiol^  (Uiiz,  1811). 
Hudra  (tbe  UoDdg  one)^  a  HindA  daity  of  the  Taidic 
pttiod,  dtacribed  in  tiie  T«da  a*  the  father  of  the  winds. 
At  a  later  petiod  ha  it  identified  with  Siva  (q.  v.) 
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Rodf,  JoHK,  a  (Dutob)  Bdbnoed  minister,  was  bom. 

in  Switseiland  in  1791,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  Or. 
Helffenstein  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  tbe  ministry 
of  the  German  Beformed  Church  in  1B!1,  and  after 
serving  Christ  in  North  Carolina  for  Ibnie  years,  at 
Guilford  (1821-24),  be  mnsfeired  his  TeUtinns  to  the 
Refonned  Dutch  Church.  From  1825  to  183A  he  um 
pastor  at  Gennantown,  N.  Y.  In  the  Utter  year  be  re- 
solved to  leave  tbe  English-speaking  Church  and  peo- 
ple and  came  to  New  York  uty  aa  a  missionary  to  tbe 
Germans,  and  in  1838  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Hisaion  Chiueb  in  Houston  Street, 
where  be  rendend  ipostoliD  service  until  his  death, 
in  1842.  He  built  up  this  Church  from  a  little  gath- 
ering in  a  hired  ball  to  a  membenbip  of  800,  and 
secured  the  erection  of  their  commodious  edifice,  tie 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  labon  of  a  New-Testament  evangelist. 
His  distinguishing  trails  were  a  sound  mind,  good  judg- 
ment, untiring  leal,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.  He 
waa  an  efficient  coworker  with  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety in  the  preparation  and  drculation  of  evangelical 
truth  among  tbe  Germanl.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
missionary  service  among  bia  countrymen  with  tact 
and  success.  His  last  illness  was  contract«d  while  en- 
gaged in  arduous  pastoral  work.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rna  {wtrfiviivi  Vnlg.  nla")  ocean  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Luke  xi,  42:  "But  woe  imto  you,  Pharisees  1 
for  yt  tUhe  mint,  and  me,  and  all  manner  of  berba,  and 
paasov«rjadgmant,"etc.  In  tbe  parallel  pass^e  (HatL 
xxiii,  £3)  dia  (&n^v,  tnnsUtad  "  anise'O  i*  mentioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  dill  and  me  were  cultivated  in 
the  gardana  of  Eastern  conntTiet  in  ancient  times,  as 
tbey  are  at  tbe  present  day.  Dioscoridee  (iii,  45)  dc- 
scribea  two  kinds.  Auto  tHotOana  and  Rtila  korlauU; 
the  tatter  of  which  he  says  it  the  beat  for  the  table. 
They  are  distinct  species,  aitd  the  first  is  common  in  the 
touth  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  other  ia 
usually  called  Rvta  grmeiAau,  sod  by  some  R.  iortmiii, 
whicb  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  tha  kind 
commonly  cultivated  in  gsideni.  It  is  a  native  of  tha 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hassel- 
quitt  on  Mount  Tabor.  Several  species  grow  wild  in 
Palflstine,  but  Kgramlau  ia  cidtivated  (Triitram,  Nal. 
HUt.oflhemib,f.4SS).  Jotephus  speaksof  aiue  of 
extraoniiasiy  aiia  as  growing  at  Utchnrus  ( IFiir,  rij, 
6,  3).    Kue  vat  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  ereo  M 
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early  as  the  time  of  Hippoonites.  PUny  aaya,  **Rue  is 
an  berbe  as  medicuuble.  as.  the  best.  That  of  the  gar^ 
den  bath  a  broader  kaft,  and  braancheth  more  than  the 
wild,  which  is  more  botte^  vehement)  and  rigorous  in  all 
operatioDS;  also  that  is  it  sowed  usiiaUy  in  Febniarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favoniias,  bloweth.  Certes  we 
find  that  in  old  time  lue  was  in  some  great  aoconnt,  and 
especiall  reokoniog  above  other  hearbs:  fS»r  I  read  in 
auncient  histories^  That  ComeUus  Cethegus,  at  what 
tame  as  he  was  chosen  Consul!  with  Quintius  FUminins, 
presently  upon  the  said  election,  gave  a  largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatised  with  rue.  The  fig-tree 
and  rue  are  in  a  great  lesgue  and  amitie,  insomuch  as 
.this  herby  sow  and  set  it  where  you  will,  in  no  place 
prospereth  better  than  under  that  tree;  for  planted  it 
may  be  of  a  slip  in  spring**  (Holbud*s  PUmf,  xiz,  8). 
That  it  was  efnployed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
condiment,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apiciu%  as  no* 
ticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations  for  assafaatida  as 
a  seasoning  to  food  (see  Columela,  R,  JiutU  xii«  7,  5). 
That  one  kind  was  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they  neg- 
lected the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  RosenmlUler 
states  that  in  the  Talmud  {ShtbuotA^  ix,  1)  the  rue  is  in- 
deed mentioned  among  kitchen  herbs  {(M^mroffus  por» 
tulaca  €t  coriandro) ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there 
expressly  stated  that  it  is  tithe -free,  it  being  one  of 
those  herbs  which  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  established  in  the  Talmud.  Cel- 
sius long  previously  olnerved  with  reference  to  this  fact 
that  in  making  rue  free  from  tithes  they  show  how  far 
they  have  left  their  ancestors*  customs;  by  which,  as 
God*s  Word  assures  us,  it  was  tithed  (HieroboL  U,  263). 
See  Beckman,  Ad  AnUq,  Caryst,  p.  69  sq. — Kitto. 

Rue  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  bushy  stem,  bark  gray 
towards  the  base,  with  doubly  pinnated  leaves  of  a  deep 
dark  green,  and  yellowish  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  odor,  and  its  juice  is 
so  acrid  that  if  not  diluted  it  would  blister  the  skin. 
Notwithstanding  this  coarseness,  it  was  popular  with 
the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  prized  in  the  East.  The 
Egyptians  have  a  proverb,  '*  The  presents  of  our  friends 
come  on  leaves,  of  rue,"  meaning  that  they  derive  a 
pleasant  perfume  from  the  good-will  of  the  sender^  and 
just  as  verbena  and  mignonette  are  grown  in  our  win- 
dows, the  Turks  and  Arabs  keep  pots  of  rue  in  their 
drawing-rooms  (Burckhardt,  Arabic  Praverbt,  p.  695). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  valued  not  only 
aa  tonic  and  medicinal,  but  a  special  efficacy  was  as- 
cribed to  it  as  a  safeguard  from  serpents  (Pliny,  Hitt 
Nairn  XX,  13) — a  popular  belief  embodied  in  the  modem 
Arabic  phrsse,  '^More  hateful  than  is  the  scent  of  rue 
to  serpents*"  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  it  acquired 
a  certain  sacredoess  from  small  bunches  of  it  being  used 
by  the  priests  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  people  (Bur- 
nettt  Useful  Ptantt,  vol.  i),  and  it  is  called  **herb  of 
gnct"^  by  Shakespeare  {Richard  II,  ill,  4).~Fairbaim« 

Rtie^  Cbaklbs  dk  la,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom 
at  CcMrbie,  Ptcardy,  in  1694  (5).  He  became  very  learn- 
ed in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  died  in  1789. 
He  poblished  three  volumes  of  the  Woiia  of  Origen 
(1733^9),  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rne^  bom  in 
1707,  pabtished  the  fourth  volume  in  1769. 

RtUKShat,  Abraram,  a  theologian  and  historical 
writer  of  Switaarland,  was  bom  Sept.  15, 1678,  at  Grand- 
eooi^  in  the  canfam  of  Vand.  He  early  manifested  a 
caste  for  archatologieal  and  historical  inquiry,  and  also 
l^icaft  ftdliiy  in  the  aoquiiing  of  Unguages,  so  that  he 
waa  able  to  apply  for  a  professorship  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
iii  at  Bene  wheq  twan^-one  years  of  age;  and  soon 
■fterwarda  maatared  English  and  German,  attending, 
Un  the  porpoae'of  perfoeting  himself  in  the  latter  tongue, 
rarioos  nniversities,  e.  g.  Berlin  and  Leyden.  On  his 
r^tam  ha  was  nada  paslor  af  Atthomia  and  RoUe,  then 


professor  of  belles-lettres  and  president  of  the  Upper 
Gymnasium  at  Lausanne  (July,  1721),  and  finally  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same  institution,  which  latter 
station  he  occupied  until  his  death,  Sept,  29, 1750* 

Ruechat  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  hutorian 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  land.  In  1707'  he  published 
an  A  bregi  de  Vffistoire  Ecel,  du  PayS'de-  Vaud,  His 
principal  work,  Hittoirt  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suiste 
(Geneva,  6  vols.),  appeared  in  1727  and  1728.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  was  assailed  by  Jesuit 
priests,  to  whom  Ruechat  replied  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Biblioth,  Germamquej  xx,  2 13.  His 
work  had  been  published  no  farther  than  1687,  the  re- 
mainder not  being  given  to  the  public  until  more  than 
a  century  afber  the  first  issue.  The  first  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Valliemin  (Lausanne  and  Paris,  7  vols.), 
with  Notice  eur  A  hrakam  Rueekai  appended.  Of  Rue- 
chat*s  works  a  number  have  not  yet  been  printed.  The 
list  of  his  printed  works  indndes  a  Hebrew  Oranunar 
(Leyden,  1707)  i-^Excanen  de  VOrighdame  (against  M. 
Huber  [q*  v.]): — a  translation  of  the  epistles  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
(1721): — a  treatise  on  Bible  weights  and  measures 
(1748) : — and  various  dissertations. — Herzog,  iKSea^>£'f»- 
cykhp.  a.  V. 

Ruet,  FitAMcisco  DB  Paula,  a  Spanish  Protestant 
minister,  was  boni  at  Barcelona  in  1826.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evangelical  tmth  under  the  preaching  of  De  Sanctis  at 
Turin,  and  he  at  once  decided  for  the  Protestant  fsith. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Gibraltar,  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  na- 
tive place  with  that  ardor  and  zeal  which  characteriases 
the  nature  of  the  Spaniard.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  however,  brought  about  his  expulsion 
from  his  country  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  went 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  that  place  he  labored  for  the 
evangelization  of  his  country  with  great  effect,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Matamoros  to  the  Gospel  tmth. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868  once  more 
brought  him  back  to  his  country,  and  from  that  time 
he  labored  at  Madrid  m  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  brothers  Fliedner,  preaching  at  the  Jesus* 
chapel  in  Calatrava  Street  until  be  died,  Nov.  18, 1878. 
Ruet  was  the  senior  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Spain,  and  also  the  first  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  evangelical  faith.    (B.  P.) 

Rufi^  an  ecclesisstical  garment :  (1)  a  piece  of  plait> 
ed  linen  worn  round  the  neck;  (2)  a  falling  collar;  (8) 
an  academical  robe  of  silk  worn  over  the  gown  of  cer^ 
tain  graduates;  (4)  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the 
17  th  century  to  the  hood  or  tippet  worn  by  clerics  in 
Church. 

RuflflmiB.    See  Rufixus. 

RofCaer,  Henrt,D.D.,  LL.D.,a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  what  is  now  Page 
County,  Jan.  19, 1789.  His  fsther  was  of  German  ori- 
gin, his  mother  of  Swiss.  In  his  early  youth  his  father 
removed  to  Kanawha  County,  Va. ;  and,  schools  being 
very  scarce  in  that  section,  he  was  sent  to  Lewisburg, 
Va.,  to  the  school  of  Rev.  John  McEIhenny,  who  was  also 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  While  here  he  was 
hopefully  converted,  and  joined  the  Church.  He  grad- 
uated at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Vs.,  in  1817, 
studied  theology  with  hU  friend  George  A.  Baxter,  D.D., 
and  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1819. 
The  ssme  year  he  was  elected  professor  in  Washington 
College,  and  was  ordained  by  Lexington  Presbytery 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Timber  Ridge,  Va. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  connection  with  Wash- 
ington College,  he  successiveJy  filled  every  professor^s 
chair,  and  was  its  president  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
1848  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  by  reason 
of  ill-health ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  rest  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Maiden,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  till  a  year  before  his  death,  which 
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.occurred  Dec  17^  1861.  Dr.  Roflher  was  an  antiring 
and  enthusiastic  student  all  bis  life.  In  learning  he 
had  few  equals,  and  for  many  years  be  was  probably 
the  most  learned  man  in  the  Southern  counlrvy  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  always  an  instructive 
preacher;  at  times  his  eloquence  was  overpowering, 
his  manner  always  demanding  attention.  He  was  the 
author  oi  Judith  BenModdi  (a  romance) :— 7Ae  Falhtri 
of  the  Dfsert  (2  vols.):— rA«  Prtdestinarianc—aUo  a 
number  of  PanqtkleU  and  A  ddrt$9e».  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
nist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  202;  N,  Amer,  Rev,  xlv,  241 ; 
South.  Lit.Meu,  tv,792;  lUview  ofDuyckml^e  Cydop. 
of  A  mer.  Lit,p,2S;  A  meri  A  mutal  Cyclop.  1861,  p.  54& 
(J.  L.  &) 

Ruffo.  Dionigi  Fabrlsio,  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  general,  was  bom  at  Naples  (or  Calabria)  about 
1744.  He  raised  in  Calabria  the  Army  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  a  large  body  of  royalists  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, expelled  the  French  and  the  republicans  from 
the  country  in  1799  and  restored  king  Ferdinand  IV  to 
the  throne.  A  number  of  republican  chiefs  taken  by 
him  at  Naples,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king.    He  died  in  1827. 

-  Ruifo,  Luigi,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Naples, 
was  bom  at  San  Onofrio,  Calabria,  Aug.  2b;  17fiO.  He 
,was  made  cardinal -priest,  and  in  1801  archbishop  of 
JNapIea.  On  the  acoesmon  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne,  Ruffo  was  exUed,  and  remained  in  Rome  till  1815, 
when  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Under 
f  erdinand  IV  he  was  director  of  the  university,  but 
was  replaced  by  Rosini,  bishop  of  Pozzuoli.  Ruffo  died 
At  Rome  Nov.  17, 1882.— Hoefer,  iVbtrp.  Bioff,  Ghiirale, 
fl.v. 

-  Rnflna,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr,  under  Valerian,  at 
Rome.  Her  suitor,  to  avoid  danger,  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, and  endeavored  to  dissuade  Rufina  from  her  pro- 
fession. She  remained  steadfast,  and  her  suitor,  finding 
her  unyielding,  informed  against  her  and  occasioned  her 
arrest.  Although  tortured  several  times,  she  remained 
inflexible,  and  was  beheaded  A.D.  257. 

Rnfinna  Tyrannlna,  monk,  presbyter,  the  friend, 
and  later  the  adversary,  of  Jerome,  was  bom  at  Concor- 
dia, Italy,  about  A.D.  330.  Forty  years  later  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Aquileia  and  became  a 
monk,  in  which  character  he  visited  the  East  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  monastic  institution  as  found 
in  the  Nitrian  desert  and  elsewhere.  He  witnessed  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Valgus,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  endured  any  of 
the  troubles  of  mart3rTdom.  In  378  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  company  with  Melania,  a  strict  ascetic  and  friend 
of  Jerome,  and  was  made  presbyter  by  the  bishop  John 
of  Jemsalem  in  890.  The  breaking-out  of  the  Origen- 
istic  controversy  (q.v.)  soon  aflerwanis  destroyed  his 
friendship  with  Jerome,  the  latter  taking  sides  against 
that  father.  In  397  Rufinus,  again  accompanied  by  Me- 
lania, who  shared  his  views,  joumeycd  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  bishop  Siricius;  but  he 
was  summoned  before  Anastasius,  the  succeeding  bish- 
op, to  answer  for  his  Origenistic  errors.  He  sent  a 
written. defence  from  Aquileia,  but  was  formally  con- 
demned in  899.  Subsequently  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths  under  Alario  compelled  him  to  flee.  He  died  in 
410  in  Sicily,  while  on  the  way  to  Palestine.  The  theo- 
logical importance  of  Rufinus  arises  from  his  having 
brought  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  within  the  reach  of 
the  Westem  Church.  He  translated  the  Church  Nisto^ 
ry  of  Eusebius  in  response  to  the  wish  of  bishop  Chro- 
matins of  Aquileia,  though  taking  rather  arbitrary  lib- 
erties with  the  text  (comp.  Vales,  on  Euseb.;  Huetius, 
De  Claris  InUrpreiibu*,  p.  202;  Kimmel,  De  Rujino  Eue, 
Interprele  [1888]),  and  continued  the  history  to  the 
reign  of  Theodocius  the  Great,  the  continuation  being 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  He  also  wrote  a  Vita 
Pairum  S.  Hittor,  Eremitica  for  bishop  Patronius  of 
Cologia,  who  furnished  the  material  and  was  Vftig  COQ* 


sidered  to  be  the  author,  thongh  many  attributed  the 
work  to  Jerome  instead.  Rufinus's  translation  of  Ori- 
gen  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
father,  but  was  not  impartially  done,  and  gave  rise  to 
acrimoniouB  disputes  with  Jerome,  against  whom  he 
now  wrote  his  two  books  known  as  Invecfivce,  His  ex- 
position ef  the  Apostles'  Creed  deserves  mention  also. 
It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  bishop  Laurentius, 
was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  impor- 
tant to  the  history  of  doctrines.  Sieveral  other  works 
once  credited  to  him  are  now  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
chief  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  Valiarsi  (Verona, 
1746).  The  Church  Ilittory  was  first  printed  at  Basle 
in  1644,  but  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  Carmelite 
Peter  Th.  Oacciari,  and  published  in  1740.  See  Fonta- 
nini.  Hist, Lit,  A  quileient ;  De  Rubds  [F.  J.  Maria],  Mo- 
mem.  EccL  AquiL  (Arg.  1740) ;  Be  Rufita  (Ven.  1764) ; 
Marzunnitti,  A\  U,  de  Tyr,  Ruf.  Fide  et  ReGgione  (Patav. 
1836) ;  Schrockh,  x,  121  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  vol  i.— 
Henog,  Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Ra'fcui  (Lat.  for  red^  Gnectzed  *Pov0oc)  is  mention- 
ed in  Mark  xv,  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrenean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii, 
26).  AD.  29.  As  the  evangelist  informs  his  readers 
who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  were  better  known  than  the  father  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Christians  where  Mark  lived.  Again,  in  Rom. 
xvi,  18,  the  apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he  des- 
ignates as  **  elect  in  the  Lord*'  (^rXcrr^  Iv  Kvpitfi), 
and  whose  mother  he  gracefully  recognises  as  having 
earned  a  mother*s  claim  upon  himself  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness shown  to  him.  A  D.  66.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whona 
Mark  refers;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his  goa- 
pel  in  all  probability  at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  be 
should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father  (who,  since 
the  mother  was  at  Rome,  while  he,  apparently,  was  not 
there,  may  have  died  or  have  come  later  to  that  city), 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  members  of 
the  same  community.  It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the 
early  existence  of  this  view  that  in  the  Acta  A  ndreat  et 
Petri  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  companions 
of  Pet^r  in  Rome.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  per- 
son is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an 
interesting  group  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  waa 
not  already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  cracifixion),  a  moth- 
er, and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family.  Yet  wo 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wettstein,  Nov,  TM,  i,  634);  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paid  may  have  had  in  view  different  in- 
dividuals.— Smith.  The  name  is  Roman,  but  the  man 
was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  eventually  to 
have  had  chai^  of  the  Church  at  Thebes. 

Rugen,  in  Hind  A  mythology,  was  a  prince  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  children  of  the  moon,  father  of  the 
Dirmaseenes,  and  grandfather  of  the  Pradibes. 

Rugger,  Prosper  (originally  Sahmo  3fnr  bm-Mo' 
#e#),  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  at  Novara  in  1606.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  already  known  as  a  good 
Hebraist,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  rabbi  at  Jerusa- 
lem. On  June  26, 1664,  he  joined  the  Christian  Church 
and  received  the  name  Prosper  Rugyerius.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  While  yet  a  noember  of  the 
synagogue  he  wrote,  r.in^^I?  92t!9,  on  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1676: — a' com- 
mentary on  Pirke  Shira:  —  a  biography  of  Joseph 
Kara,  Joseph  della  Rena,  and  Nahaman  Kathofa.  The 
works  which  he  wrote  after  bis  conversion  are  still  in 
manuscript.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  180;  Delitssch, 
Kunst,  Wissenschafi  u,  Judenthum,  p.  297;  Jocher,  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexioonj  iii,  879,  s.  v.  **Me!r  ben-Moae  Novara.** 

(a  P.) 
Rnggles,  Heniy  Bdwiii,  a  Firesbyterian  minia* 


RUGGLES 

-ter,  wu  bom  it  yewbury,  Vt„  Kor.  17,  ISiS. 
tcrtd  Dattmoutb  Collar,  wbert  hi  gndiutrd  in  1*H6. 
Hb  ipeot  lycir  in  cttchiug  the  cUwcs  st  Lyndon,  Vc, 
■nd  alM  It  H«wc  FilLi,  wbera  he  nn>iin«d  two  vein, 
■t  the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  the  Uaion  Theo- 
logteal  Seminary,  N.  Y,  where  in  due  conne  of 
ICiadaited,  ind  wu  appointed  citr  ninionar}' 
Toiir.  At  the  end  of  hit  Krrice  in  this  Beld 
South,  and  waa  appointed  mated  auppl;  arer  a  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  which  poaition  he  occupied  for 
year,  and  waa  ordained  with  a  view  of  tiecoming  pas- 
tor of  the  Pnehylerian  Cbarch  at  St.  Charleti  Mo. 
Thence  he  cune  to  New  York,  and  wai  pallor  of  ■  Con. 
gngxional  Church  at  Eaton  villifce,  where  he  remain- 
ed hut  one  jeu  on  account  of  sickneaa,  which  obliged 
him  to  reluRi  to  hia  native  place,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
34,1856.     (W.P.S.) 

RuBgles,  \7Uliwii,  LLD.,  a  Baptiu  edoMtor, 
waa  bom  in  Rochmer,  Una.,  Sq>t.  G,  1797,  and  waa  a 
graduate  or  Brown  Unirernly  in  the  daia  of  1810. 
Sbartly  after  graduating,  he  went  to  Waihingtoni  D.  C, 
■odwasappainieda  tutor  iaColumbian  College  in  1822, 
hia  Dame  being  retained  in  the  liit  of  i(a  faculty  for 
fony-five  ytm.  He  waa  appointed  piofeasor  of  matb- 
cmatici  and  natural  philoeopb]'  in  lB^,and  diacharged 
tfaa  dutjc*  of  that  i^Hcb  with  marked  alility  and  luc- 
Maa  till  IS39,wben,  at  hia  own  request,  he  waa  appoint- 
ed pFC^nsor  uf  political  economy.  He  diacontinued  ac- 
tire  aerrice  after  187S.  During  four  interima  he  was 
Ibe  acting  praideDt  or  the  college.  He  died  Sept,  10, 
1877. 

Prof.  Ruggia  WB*  a  moat  geneioni  girer  to  the  be- 
DCTolent  organLialioD*  of  the  do  Domination  (the  Bap- 
tist) with  which  he  lympalhized.  "llii  relations  with 
■DOK  of  the  Baptist  miHlonaries  in  Bunnah  bail  led 
bim  to  take  particular  interest  in  their  labon.  This 
waa  e^Kcially  true  of  the  Karen  Theoli^cal  School 
establiahni  by  the  late  Dr.  Binncy,  nho  had  bcei 
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menl,  after  certain  peniona!  bequ«ts,  he  bestowed 
catale  apon  the  Baptist  Hissianary  Union  and  the  Bap- 
tiat  Home  Uiiaionaiy  SociGty,with  a  reeiduary  provis- 
ion for  the  college  in  whose  service  be  had  spent  his 
entire  active  life."    (J.CS.) 

Rnglwtt,  in  Wendish  mylholoKy,  was  a  war-god 
of  the  anrimt  Rugtana,  and  pregumahly  ibe  same  as 
Kortieil,  mnce  the  latter  is  represented  in  a  similar 
character  (at  Kareni,  on  the  island  of  Kugen).  Fre- 
quent eoloasal  statuea  of  atone  or  wood  were  erected  to 
him  in  the  ditTerent  towna,  in  which  be  appeared  as  a 
being  baring  seven  faces  on  a  single  bead,  and  as  bear- 
ing a  naked  award  in  hia  hand,wbile  seven  other  aworda 
were  anqMnded  fron  hia  person.  The  awallow  appears 
la  have  been' BBcied  to  him,  since  that  hiid  was  allowed 
to  build  iia  nests  in  the  eyes,  mouths,  and  other  lines 
of  the  different  faces,  and  also  in  the  folds  of  the  scarlet 
dotb  in  which  the  god  waa  uaually  eni-elopcit  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  accesa  to  his  person.  At  Rhetra 
an  ima^e  of  this  god  was  found  which  was  almost  na- 
ked and  had  aii  heads,  four  male  and  two  female,  be- 
aidea  the  head  of  a  lion  on  the  breast.  It  has  been  >up- 
poaed  that  a  twofold  deit^,  repreaenting  both  Rugiwit 
t'-AK    ■  ■  ■"    ■'■■'■  iM^  iiijiiiicibnttbatwoaie 

t«l^-i.....  -.-Lii...  r.  ll-BrtniiJfjriot 

Roba'mah  [».tii«  hu'lmmul,]  (Hcb.  Rachamak', 
rren"i,  Jindmg  mrriy.  [lart.  nf  cn^,  to  be  mtnifkl; 
S*pl,  translates  IXiij^vjj.  and  si  \"idg.  mittrUordiam 
tamneaio).  a  ilguraiive  title  r-f  l.r.iM.  When  God  di- 
nvl«J  Hose*  to  prophesy  ajraiii>(  ilie  nickedness  ofls- 
nel  and  Judah,  he  commaiirk<\  l.i<ii  (o  take  to  wife  a 
hflriiN,  the  (vmbul  of  idolatry,  i  li<  -iiiritoal  harlotry  of 
tiM  Jews-,  and  of  her  were  lupryi  i,  daaghter,  named, 
God's  direction,  Lo-ruhanijili,  -(Jot  obtaining 
and  a  son  named  Lo-»nin„,  "[)„  people" 
"^  "t  Ltwohwwb, 
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Judah  by  Lo-ammi.    Perhaps  Isnel  is  typiAed  by  the 
female  because  that  kingdom  waa  the  weaker  of  the 
ind  the  more  completely  overthrown;  and  Judah 
by  the  male  because  from  Judah  the  Messiah  waa  to  de> 
acend  according  to  the  flnb.    Subsequently  Hosea  says 
(ii,  1), "  Say  ye  nnto  your  brethren,  Ammi  [my  peo- 
ple]; and  to  your  aistets,  Ruhamah"  [having  obtained 
merey],  Ihns  pnmiaing  God's  tecnnciliation  to  tbe  peo- 
'  I  on  their  repenting  and  seeking  him ;  saying  that 
will  have  mercy,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  Ihns 
licating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewiah  nation  alter 
icfi  affliction.     As  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  ob- 
nale  Jewa  are  tranaferred  meanwhile  to  the  believing 
rialians,  Peter  applied  them  to  the  <jen tile  proselytes, 
whom  he  addresses  his  flrst  epistle,  telling  them  that 
time  past  they  "  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  God,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now 
'   ve  obtained  mercy"  (1  Pet.  ii,  10).    Paul  alio  dis- 
iclly  applies  the  prophecy  not  to  the  Jewa  only,  bot 
the  Gentiles:  "That  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
hia  glory  on  tbe  vessels  of  mercy...  even  on  us,  whom 
hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.    As  he  saiib  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call  them  my 
people  which  were  not  my  people,  and  her  belovHl 
■■  "i  waanot  bekived"(Rom.  iic,23-!5).     The  word- 
i  Hosea  (i,  S)  indicates  tbe  admiaion  of  the  Gen- 
nto  the  paitidpation  of  the  promises  made  to  tbe 
Jews.     In  the  Bnt  Instance,  in  the  threats  against  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  it  is  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  and  a  daughter. 
Lo-nihanah.    When  the  promise*  are  given,  the  plural 
imberlsused;  then  it  isitvMrniandfufrrt.'  notJtw 
ily,  but  Jew  and  Gentile.    See  Lo-ruiiauail 
Ruhmanl.  in  IlindQ  mythology,  was  the  flrat  con- 
rtofthegoit  Viihnu  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna. 
Ruin.     The  wonts  used  in  the  Hebrew  thui  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  are  very  expressive.    The  ruin  of  a 
city  by  dilapidation,  separating  all  its  stones :  Isa.  xxv, 
2,  "Than  hast  made  of  a  fenced  city  a  ruin"  (or  irpara- 
rAm'^i  *ooracountry,Isa.xxiii,l3;  nVfp,  lu. 
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xWi,  1;  n^Bp,  Exek.  xiii,  18;  zztu,  27).  Buin  of 
strongholds  by  breakiog  them  up :  Psa.  Ixxxix,  40, 
**  Thou  hast  brought  hb  strongholds  to  ruin"  (i.  e.  to  a 
breaking,  nmn^).  This  word  elsewhere  means  terror, 
and  expresses  the  alarm  attendant  on  the  taking  of  a 
fortified  place.  Demolished  structures :  Ezek.  zxxvi, 
85|  86  (the  root  is  O^H,  to  tear  down,  as  in  Amos  ix, 
11 ;  like  caramcairro),  Acts  xv,  16;  but  in  Ltike  vi,  49, 
it  is  pnyfta^  a  tearing). 

Figuratively,  ruin,  a  fall,  or  stumbling,  from  some 
cause  of,  or  temptation  to,  sin:  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23, 
**  They  [the  gods  of  Damascus]  were  the  ruin  (M^^S^, 
a  ^umbting-biock)  of  him  [Ahaz]  and  of  all  Israel;** 
so  bibaiQ,  Ezek.  xviii,  80;  xxi,  15.  Ruin,  destruc- 
tion :  Prov.  xxiv,  22,  '*  Their  calamity  shall  rise  sud- 
denly;  who  knoweth  the  ruin  0*^11,  destruction)  of  them 
both?"  Ruin,  a  cause  for  repentance:  xxvi,  28,  '*A 
flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin"  (nniQ,  contrition  or 
repentance). 

Rninaxt,  Thierre,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  and  a  learned  writer  of  martyrological  and 
historical  works,  was  bom  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Maur  in  the  abbey  St.  Faron,  at 
Meaux,  in  1674.  He  was  sent  to  the  abbey  St.  Pierre 
at  Corbie,  to  study  philosophy  and  theology,  and  while 
there  was  chosen  to  assist  Mabillon  (q.  t.)  because  of 
his  interest  in  Christian  archeology.  He  travelled  for 
literary  purposes  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
to  Champagne,  and,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  de- 
stro}'ed  his  health.  He  died  Sept.  27, 1709.  His  works 
are,  A  da  Primorum  Martgrum,  etc  (Par.  1689, 2  vols.) ; 
improved  and  accompanied  with  a  brief  Ltfe  of  the  au- 
thor, in  a  posthumous  edition  (Amst.  1718).  The  work 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  refutation  of  Dodwell*s 
opinion  that  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  three 
centuries  was  inconsiderable : — UitL  VandaL  Pertecutio' 
ni»  (Par.  1694),  in  two  parts,  only  the  first  of  which  was 
entirely  compoaed  by  him  *. — Gregor.  Epi»c  Turonentis 
Opera  Omnia  (ibid.  1699),  preceded  by  the  Annates 
Francorum,  and  containing  the  additions  of  Fredegard 
and  others.  This  work  was  admitted  by  Dom  Bouquet 
into  his  collection  of  the  historical  works  of  France : — 
Acta  SS.  0.  Benedict.  (1701,  2  vols.),  by  Mabillon  and 
himself,  embracing  the  6th  century  of  the  order:— An 
Apologie  de  la  Mission  de  St»  Maur  (ibid.  1702),  designed 
to  prove  that  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  St.  Maur  of  Gan- 
feail,  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maur,  were  one  and  the 
same  person : — In  defence  of  MabiUon  he  wrote  EccL 
Paris,  Vindieata  adv,  R,  P.  Bartk,  German,,  etc.  (ibid. 
1706-12): — He  also  wrote  in  honor  of  his  master  a  Vie 
de  D,  Jean  MabiUon  (ibid.  1709),  and  issued  a  second 
edition  of  that  author*s  J)e  Rs  Diplomalica,  Ruinart^s 
Iter  LiUrarium  in  Alsaiiam  et  LotharingioM  ;  Disgui" 
sUio  Hist,  de  PaUio  Archiqnscopali f  and  Beati  Uriani 
Papa  J  I  Vita  appeared  after  the  author's  death.  See 
Tassin,  Hist,  Lit,  de  la  Congrig,  de  St,  Maur, — ^Herzog, 
Real'Encgldop,  s.  v. 

Ruis^riok,  Hkrmax,  a  Hollander  who  was  found 
gnUty  of  circulating  grossly  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
ManicluBan  type  at  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  oenturv.  He  was  apprehended 
in  1499,  but  again  liberated  after  he  had  recanted.  He, 
however,  renewed  the  effort  to  introduce  his  views,  was 
accused  and  tried  before  the  inquisitor  Jacob  of  Hoog- 
Btimten,  and  died  at  the  Hague  by  fire  A.D.  1512.  He 
was  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  created 
angeb,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  hell, 
and  with  asserting  that  matter  u  ooetemai  with  God. 
He  taught  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God ;  that 
Moses  did  not  receive  the  law  from  God;  that  the  Bible 
in  both  Testaments  is  simply  a  fable  and  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  etc.  See  Feller,  IHct,  Hist, ;  Ross  [Alex.], 
Der  Welt  Qottesdienste,  p. 439 ;  AUgem,  Encgkiopadie,  by 
Brsch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.^Wetcer  u.  Welte,  Kircken^Lex,  a  v» 


Ruiz,  Juan,  archpresbyter  of  Hira,  in  Spain,  prob- 
abl}'  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XI.  lie 
is  known  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of 
Toledo  about  1833  for  his  eoal  in  attacking  the  laxity 
of  discipline  and  worldly  manners  of  the  clergy,  llie 
most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Guadalajara  and  Hita.  He 
wrote  a  humorous  poem  describing  his  adventures, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  measures,  containing 
hymns,  pastoral  poems,  and  epilogues,  in  the  confusion 
of  which  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  entirely  lost. 
The  style  of  this  work  has  been  compared  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  Chaucer.  See  Ticknor,  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  ,*  Puy maigre,  Les  Vieux  A  uteurs  Cos- 
ttllans^-^Uoettr,  A'ouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Rnkinini  {golden),  the  name  of  an  avatar  of 
Lakshnl,  who  under  this  form  was  the  favorite  wife  of 
Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu.    See  Avatar. 

Roland,  Anton,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
Roman  Catholio  divine,  was  bom  at  WUrzburg  in' 1809, 
where  he  also  received  holy  orden  in  1882.  Having 
labored  for  some  time  at  Kitzingen,  he  was  called  in 
1886  as  librarian  of  the  WUizburg  University,  but  in 
1837  be  was  appointed  pastor  of  Amstein.  For  thbrteen 
years  he  labored  in  this  place,  when,  in  1850,  he  was  re- 
called to  Wurzburg  as  first  librarian.  From  1848  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  January  8, 1874,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  House  of  Riepresentatives.  He 
wrote :  PraeHscktr  Unterrieht  zum  erstmaUgen  Empfang 
der  heiHgen  Communion  (2d  ed.  Wttreburg,  1866).  See 
the  Literarisdker  Handweiser,  1872,  p.  161 ;  1874,  p.  48. 
(B.P.) 

Rule  the  Choir,  the  duty  of  the  precentor  as  di- 
rector of  the  musical  services  on  greater  doubles,  and 
of  the  hebdomadary  on  simple  feasts.  The  choir  was 
ruled  for  the  invitatory  on  Sundays,  doubles,  feasts  of 
nine  lections,  and  other  principal  feasts.  Canons  present 
at  the  service  were  said  to  keep  choir.— Walcott,  Sac, 
A  rchaol,  s.  v. 

Rule  of  Faith.    See  Faith,  Rulr  of. 

Rule,  Giijibrt,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  sub- 
principal  of  King*s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651.  He 
afterwards  became  curate  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  After  the  Revoln- 
tion  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  about  1703.  He  published,  the 
Rational  Defence  of  Nonconformity  (1689, 4to) :— FmcK- 
caiion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1691,4to):— 7iU  Cy- 
prianick  Bishop,  etc  (1696, 4to)  I'-Good  Old  Way  (1697, 
4to)  i-^Presbyterian  Government,  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bv^ 
bliog,  a.  V. 

Ruler  OF  xmc  Fkast.    See  AaCHiTKicLiifva. 

RULER  OF  THE  Synaoooue.    See  Abchistnago- 

GU8. 

Ruling  Elders.  Among  Presbyterian  churches 
there  are  generally  two  classes  of  elders— teaching  and 
ruling  elders.    See  Eldeb;  Presbyterian  Churcs. 

Ru'mah (HeUiTuinaV,  n^^*i, high;  Sept/Pov/ui; 
Vulg.  Ruma;  Josephus,  'Afiovfia,  Ant,x,$,2),n  city 
named  only  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  86  as  the  home  of  Pedai- 
ah,  father  of  Jehoiakim^s  mother,  Zebudah*  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  A  rumah  (Judges  ix,  41),  which  is 
identified  by  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  168)  with  the  modem 
Ramin,  two  miles  west  of  Samaria.  See  Abiocah.  Jo- 
sephus mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  {War,  ii,  7,  21). 
Others  with  less  probability  regard  this  as  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah,  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  52),  not  far  distant  from 
Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  JoeiaVs  wives. 

Rttmelln,  Gbobo  Bobkhabd,  a  German  divine, 
was  bom  in  1680  at  Tubingen,  where,  also,  he  studied, 
and  was  made  magister  in  1699.  In  1706  he  labored  as 
pastor  at  Ober-Owisheimi  in  1707  as  deacon  at  Unter- 
Owiaheim,  and  from  1786  until  his  death  (Jaa  29, 1746) 


RUMILIA  U 

hewwpMt(ir>tW<lldor<^BiuTubiDK«n.  Hawnu, 
Lexiam  Btbltevm  in  quo  Omta  qim  V.  T.  trgiaUur  V</ea, 
VirtaKHieMaeyimiittt,elc.,Stcmtailiir  {Ftmkt.  1710) : 
— Ltxittm  Critioo-tacnm  n  Diiai  Faria  Dulindam,  iIc 
(TabingcD,  1730).  SeeFunt,£iU:  jNit  iil.lSOj  Jucher, 
Gdd•ne^■Ltxicoa,  t.  T.     (B.  P.) 

Bumili*  (Rumla,  or  Rmnliia),  in  Roduq  m;- 
tbology,  wu  [he  goddtH  of  nuning  mothm,  whoM 
office  It  WM  to  caoM  infviu  M  reailily  receive  Ibeir 
nouiuhment.  She  *ru  aLio  auppoud  lo  have  beta 
nunc  to  BomDlni  uid  Bemiu. 

11.1U.THM,  in  Bnwun  mylhnlfyy,  w..  uti  .ppjlUllv 

otjirpiltr,  tigailyiog  "lbs  nouriaber." 

RnniOldna,  St„  wu  >  martyr  and  patron  of  Uecli- 
lin.  His  life  wu  Ont  written  by  tbe  abbot  Theodorie 
■bodt  A.D.  1100,  and  wai  bu»l  on  popular  tndiLioni, 
nbtle  tha  d«alb  Of  KuDwlJua  ia  nid  to  blve  occurred 
in  tbe  year  775.  He  it  leprewoled  ai  a  native  or  Sco- 
tia, irbo  led  a  picnu  life  and  molded  to  convert  the 
heathen.  A  later  addition  to  the  atory  makea  bim  a 
■on  of  king  Uavid  and  a  Sicilian  princesa.  He  Jour- 
neyed to  Borne  and  rptnmed  to  Brabant,  where  be 
g^ned  many  coorerta  in  the  neigbbarbood  oT  Antwerp, 
Lyia,  and  Ueehlin.    Count  Ada  received  him  kindly. 

murderen  aurpriied  him  while  reciting  the  Paalma,  and 
killed  bin  (o  obtain  money,  tbtowing  tbe  body  into  a 
■tnam.  Celettial  ligbti  marked  ;hc  place  when  it  lay, 
and  led  to  its  receiving  honorable  burial,  while  miracles 
befon  and  alter  death  attested  the  aanclity  or  the  man. 
In  abouclOfiO  a  convent  of  canana  or  SL  Kumoldus  was 
eelaUiabcd  at  Bleeblin,  and  tbe  cathedral  in  that  town 
WW  dedicated  to  him.  He  i*  commemorated  June  1. 
See  Acta  SS.Junii,  i,  169-360;  Ueate],  Uiil.  An-hitp. 
MaddU.  (inS);  Hil.LHtir.dt  la  Troiux,  ix,  338.— 
Wetm  u.  Welte,  Kirchat-La.  s.  v. 

Ramp  (Of  rather  laU  [n^^¥,  aiy^])  or  thk  8ac- 
Bincia.  Uoacs  ordained  that  the  rump  and  Tat  of  the 
■beep  offoed  for  peace-offeiinga  ■hooVl  be  given  to  the 
Ore  oTthe  altar  (Exod.  xxii,  22;  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii,  S; 
viii,  16;  ix,  19).  Tbe  nirap  was  esteemed  the  most 
delicate  part  of  tbe  animal,  being  the  Tittest  (aee  Bo- 
chart,  ifKnn.i,4Sl  iq.).  Tnrellen,  ancient  and  mod- 
cm,  apeak  of  the  rnmpa  DTtaila  oT  certain  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Syria  and  Arataa  aa  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounda 
(BiBBeU,.4Ifpf»,  11,147).  HerDdDCnisaya(iit,I13)  that 
noe  iMif  be  seen  three  cubits,  or  four  Teet  and  a  hair, 
)aag ;  they  drag  upon  the  ground ;  and  for  fear  they 
aboold  be  hart,  or  the  akin  torn,  the  ahepherda  put  un- 
d^  the  taila  of  these  sheep  little  carriages,  which  the 
anif"^'f  diaw  al^  them.  The  pagans  had  also  such 
Kgaid  ba  the  mmpa  or  tails  that  they  always  made 
tbcen  a  part  of  their  sacriBcea  (Diod.  Sic  ii,  U).  In 
the  LaerifUon  de  rEgjpteiPKnt,  IBSO,  large  fiiL)  is  in- 
aertal  a  plala  ot  an  Egyptian  ram,  temarluble  Ibt  (he 
eocnBMH  sba  of  tbe  tail,  the  weight  of  which  exceeded 
Ibrtjr-lbac  poonds.    See  Siiebp. 

Runorll,  the  name  of  an  Antinomian  seel  of  the 
Waldenaea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Reiner  as  agree* 
ing  for  the  moat  part  with  the  Paterins,  but  as  holding 
that  no  part  ot  the  body  below  the  watat  can  commit 
mortal  ain,  hecanae  such  ain  pmceeda  "out  ofthe  heart." 
They  probably  took  their  name  from  the  town  at  Riin- 
.'.lla  or  liunlicL  See  Hcino,  r.„./T.  tVnl.kn,.  in  BM. 
J/.iiT.  i./jBt  XXV.  atiO  H].— Blunt,  I'll-/.  f/S'i-li,  «.v. 

Rtuellia,  in  Roman  mythulngy.  n:i?  n  j^ixldesa  who 
pteaidal  over  the  reaping  of  grain. 

Hnndell, William  W., a  minittcr  'f  the Uethodist 
Epiaoul'al  Chnrcb,  was  born  in  Xunvifli,  I  heningo  Co., 
».  T.,  aJid  joined  the  Ucncseo  G«iferpn,-r  m  1*18.     He 
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Heilco,OawegoCo.,N.Y.,HaR:h28,ie7e.     S«  if w- 

ula  ofAmaal  Coaftrenca,  1876,  p.  66, 

Rnndl,  in  Hiodfk  mythology,  was  the  daughter  oT 
prince  Urilaraahtra  and  Kanderi,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  goddess  Haritshi  chose  to  appear  among  men.  Her 
mother  became  famoiu  as  having  won  tbe  love  of  Krith- 
na;  but  Ruudi  wo  not  the  daughter  of  that  god,  bar- 
ing been  bom  before  Vishnu  was  incarnated  in  that 
form.— Vollmer,  WHtUtL,  d.  MfOioL  a.r. 

Rnadle,  Thoxah,  LL.D.,  an  Eoglbh  prelate,  was 
bom  in  the  patiah  of  Hilton  Abbot,  Uevonahire,  about 
lose.  In  1702  he  entered  Exeter  College,  OKford,  and 
was  introduced  to  Ur.  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Talbot,  Inshop  of  Oxford  — an  event  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  secured  to  him  tbe  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  Talbot  family.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Talbot  in  1718,  in  1720  was  mado  aichdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  in  tbe  same  year  was  coiutitnud  treasurer  of  the 
church  ot  Sarnm.  On  Jan.  23,  !T2t,  he  was  collated  to 
the  first  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral,  but  on  Nov,  12  in 
the  following  year  waa  removed  to  the  twelfth  preb- 
end. Us  had  alao  the  mastership  of  Sherburne  Hos- 
pital (July  5,  1T23),  and  became  associalfl  chaplain  at 
the  palace  in  Durham.  He  waa  conaecrated  bisbop  of 
Deny,  in  Ireland,  February.  17S4  (or  1736).  and  di«l  at 
his  palace  in  DaUin,  April  H,  1713.  Of  his  works  we 
have  nothing  except  four  Stmumi  (1734-86),  and  Tie 
LeUtri  of  the  LaU  Tkomai  Rmdh  lo  ifn,  Barba  San- 
dfi  (Oif.  17»0,  3  vols.  ISmo).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  a/ 
BriLand Amer,  A ulhort, s.  v.)  Chalmets, Bieg. Did. h,  v. 

Knnnar,  a  woid  that  doea  not  occur  in  the  A.  T., 
although  "mnning"  frequently  does  (naually  aa  a  ren- 
dering of  Y\-i,  Ttttt,  rpix")-  The  Old  TeaL  fumiahea 
many  illuatrstionsofipcedotroot.  See  Footusm.  We 
have  a  very  curious  apecimen  of  tbe  manners  of  the 
tima,  and  a  singular  inatance  of  Oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaai,  who,  it  ippoara,  waa  a  professed  run- 
ner— and  a  veiy  swift  one,  too — which  one  would  hard- 
ly have  expected  in  the  son  ot  the  bigh-priest.    It  be- 

powen  of  any  kind  should  be  highly  valued,  and  exer- 
cised by  tbe  poaacsaor  ot  them  in  the  moat  natural  way 
(comp.  Homer'a  favorite  epithet  of  "Achillea  swift  of 
foot*^.  Ahimaaz  waa  probably  naturally  swift,  and  so 
became  famoua  for  hia  mnning  (2  Sam.  xviii,  27).  So 
we  are  told  of  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  waa  as 
"ightof  foot  as  a  wild  roc"  (ii,  18).    And  that  quick  run- 
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gravity  of  character  appears  from  w 
read  of  Elijah  the  Tiahbite,  that "  he  girded  up  I: 

trance  of  Jeireel"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4l>].  The  kings  of  Is- 
rael bad  running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they 
went  in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5),  and 
their  gnards  were  called  ^''S^'  """""■  It  appears  by 
3  Chron.  xxx,  6, 10,  that  in  Hezektah'a  reign  there  was 
an  eatablishment  of  running  messengers,  who  were  also 
called  0^3^.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Peruan 
pusta  in  Eatb.  iii,  13,  IS;  viii,  14,  though  it  appears 
from  the  latter  passage  that  in  tbe  time  of  Xerxes  the 
service  was  performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The 
borrowed  from  tha  Peniim,  was  dyyopoi. 


As  regards  Ahimaai's  ctaflinen,  we  read  that  when  Ab- 
salom wa*  kiUed  by  Joab  and  his  armor-bearers,  Ahi- 
nuMi  waa  very  unceot  with  Joab  to  be  employed  at  the 
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messenger  to  run  and  cany  the  tidings  to  David. — 
Smith.    See  Post. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  frequent  reference  to  run- 
ning, in  the  allusions  to  the  Grecian  races  (1  Cor.  ix,  24 ; 
Ueb.  xii,  1;  oomp.  Psa.  xix,  5;  ficdes.  ix,  11).  See 
Game. 

Rupert  (or  Ruprkcht,  i.  e.  Robert),  St^  the  apos- 
tle OF  Bavaria.  The  exact  period  In  which  this  per- 
sonage lived  is  not  known,  and  is  the  subject  of  contin- 
ued dispute,  the  limits  being  from  about  A.D.  080  to 
700  sq.  The  authorities  are  the  Sakbury  Chronicles 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  Vita  Primigenia^  composed  about  878  (see 
Kleinmayr,  Nachr,  rom  Zuttande  d,  Gegend  v.  Stadt 
Juvavia  [Salxh.  1784,  suppL  p.  7  sq.]),  the  so-called 
Congettum  of  bishop  Anio  of  Sidzburg,  the  Breves  No- 
titiat  of  the  time  of  bishop  Virgil  (died  784),  etc.,  on  the 
other.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  towanis  the 
later  date,  according  to  which  Rupert  entered  on  his 
work  of  conversion  in  696,  after  a  beginning  had  already 
been  made  by  other  agents.  Concerning  his  life,  it  is 
related  that  he  sprang  from  the  royal  family  of  the 
Franks,  became  bishop  of  Worms,  and  was  invited  by 
dukeTheodo  to  preach  the  cross  in  his  Bavarian  domin- 
ions. Having  consented,  he  was  received  at  Ratisbon 
with  great  solemnity,  and  baptized  the  duke,  many  no- 
bles, and  large  numbers  of  the  common  people.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  select  a  place  for  his  settlement  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  traversed  the 
land,  everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel:  and  after  a  tem- 
porary experiment  elsewhere,  be  finally  chose  the  spot 
covered  by  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  on  the 
Juvavum  (Salzach),  and  there  built  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, church,  and  convents^  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town  and  diocese  of  Salzburg  (about  A.D.  700), 
which  in  the  time  of  Amo,  the  tenth  successor  of  Ru- 
pert, was  raised  into  a  metropolitan  see.  Rupert  placed 
twelve  pupils  from  Worms  in  the  monaster}*,  and  a»> 
signed  the  nunnery  to  the  virgin  Erindrud.  AHer  fur- 
ther tours  for  preaching,  the  founding  of  other  churches, 
and  the  appointing  of  a  successor,  he  returned  to  his 
proper  see  {propria  sedes\  and  there  died  on  Easter- 
Sunday.  So  the  Vita  Pritniffeniay  though  Arnold  of 
Vochburg  lets  him  die  at  Salzburg.  See  Rudhard,  in 
the  }fuHchen.  GeUhrU- Anzeigen,  1887,  Noa.  196-222; 
1845,  Nos.  80-83 ;  A  elteste  Gesch,  Bayems  (Uamb.  1841) ; 
Rcttberg,  Kirch,  Gesch,  ii,  193  sq.;  Kurtz,  Handb.  d, 
aUgem,  Kirchengesch,  II,  i,  120  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Kn- 
qfkiop,  s.  v. 

Rupert,  abbot  of  Deutz  (RupbrtusTuitiensis), 
a  contemporary  of  St,  Bernard,  and  in  his  theological  re- 
lation a  mystic,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  the 
exegetical  writere  of  his  time.  Neither  his  country  nor 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  spent  his  early  yean  in  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Laurent  at  Liege  in  preparation  for  a  monastic 
life,  lie  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  in  1101  or 
1102,  and  began  his  literary  career .  somewhat  later. 
The  earliest  work  from  his  pen,  if  we  disregard  some 
Latin  verses  but  little  known,  is  entitled  J)e  Divinis 
Offidist  in  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  entire 
symbolism  of  the  public  worship  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding. His  first  exegetical  work  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Moralia  in  Jobum  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
These  publications  involved  him  in  controversies,  chief 
among  which  was  that  waged  against  the  schools  of 
William  of  Champeaux  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  One  of 
their  adherents  had  advanced  the  idea  in  Rupert's  con- 
vent at  Liege  that  God  willed  the  evil  and  that  Adam 
sinned  in  accordance  with  God's  wilL  Rupert  charac- 
terized the  doctrine  as  impious,  and  advocated  instead 
the  Angustinian  (infralapsarian)  view  that  God  sim- 
ply permits  the  evil  Being  protected  by  hb  abbot 
Berengar,  and  after  the  death  of  that  patron  in  1113 
by  Cuno,  abbot  of  Siegbnrg,  and  later  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon, be  resisted  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  body  of 


adherents  belonging  to  those  schools.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  the  treatise  De  Vohtnlate  Dei,  and  when 
his  opponents  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  permission  of 
evil  is  destructive  to  the  doctrine  of  God*s  omnipotence, 
he  added  the  book  De  OmmpoienHa  Dei  (about  1117), 
and  followed  up  bis  effort  by  meeting  William  of 
Champeaux  in  a  public  disputation  at  Chalons,  which 
ended  by  leaving  each  disputant  confident  of  the  success 
of  his  cause,  and  exposed  Rupert  to  the  subsequent  ma- 
licious attacks  of  William's  pupils  while  he  lired. 

The  energy  of  Rupert's  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  period  of  ex- 
citing confiict  that  he  issued  the  first  of  his  independent 
exegetical  works,  a  Tractatus  in  EvangeHum  Johamds 
(in  14  books).  The  exposition  follows  the  text,  giving 
the  literal  meaning,  reconciling  difficulties— which  are 
regarded  as  only  apparent— and  frequently  adding  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  The  authority  of  the  fathen 
prevails  everywhere,  and  all  manner  of  dogmatical  que^ 
tions  are  woven  into  the  exposition.  A  second,  the  largest 
and  most  original  of  his  exegetical  works— the  Comment 
tarius  de  Operibus  Sancta  Trittiiatis  (in  42  books) — ap- 
peared in  1117.  Its  purpose  was  to  explain  the  entire 
plan  of  salvation  from  the  beginning  to  its  consumma- 
tion. Its  title  is  derived  from  the  systematic  plan  by 
which  the  dispensation  of  each  Peraon  in  the  Trinity  is 
distinguished.  The  work  is  dominated  by  the  system- 
atizing tendency  of  Middle -Age  theology,  and  as  it 
lacks  the  advantage  growing  out  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scriptures,  is  obliged  to  present 
the  traditional  results  of  earlier  investigations;  but  it 
luxuriates  in  the  use  of  the  unregulated  hermeneutica 
of  the  time  and  in  the  development  of  mystical  and 
anagogical  meanings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  thereby 
illustrates  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Rupert  as  a 
theologian,  namely,  the  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  mystic. 

In  1119  Rupert  returned  to  Cuno  of  Siegburg,  and 
would  seem  to  have  formed  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  arebbishop  Frederick  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  Commeniary  on  the  Apocalgpse  (in  12  books), 
which  is  peculiar  as  regarding  the  visions  and  state- 
ments of  that  book  as  relating  to  past  experiences  of  the 
Cbureh  from  the  Creation  to  the  times  of  the  New  Test, 
rather  than  as  prophecies  having  reference  to  the  fut- 
ure. His  next  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (in  7  books),  which  expounds  the  book  as  be- 
ing a  prophetical  celebration  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
though  the  execution  of  the  plan  results  instead  in  in- 
spired laudations  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  book  is 
nevertheless  a  witness  to  show  that  the  12th  century  did 
not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  ''immaculate  conception.'* 
A  Commentarg  on  the  Ttodve  Minor  Prophets  followed — 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  composition  of  a  work  en- 
titled De  Victoria  Verbi  Dei  (in  18  books),  showing 
how  God  execntes  his  counsels,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Satan,  by  an  examination  of  the  Bible  narratives,  the 
mystical  treatment  being  altogether  ignored — ^but  was 
eventually  completed. 

In  1120  Rupert  was  chosen  abbot  of  Deutz,  and  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  his  pen  to  arrange  difiiculties  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  his  convent  and  involving  a 
number  of  actions  at  law  ( comp.  Ruperti,  De  Incendio 
T\iitiensi  Liber  AureuSj  cap,  viii,  ix).  He  eventuaUy 
placed  the  management  of  the  secular  businesa  of  the 
convent  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  monks,  and  re- 
served for  himself  the  administration  of  discipline  and 
the  spiritual  care  of  his  subordinates.  His  Cotnmien' 
tary  on  Matthew  (in  13  books),  allegorical  through- 
out, appeared  not  earlier  than  1126.  A  work  enti- 
tled De  Glorioso  Rege  David  (in  15  books)  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  based  on  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  like  all  of  Rupert's  writings,  refers  ey- 
eiytbing  to  Christ  in  some  form  of  typical  relation. 
He  also  gave  attention  to  practical  subjects,  and  wrote 
De  Regula  Sancti  Benedicti  (in  4  books),  and  an  ^f^> 
nidus  (in  3  books),  written  in  dialogue  form  and  d*> 
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mgati  to  promote  the  coDTerslon  of  the  Jews  by  proving 
tbii  the  HeaaUh  hid  appeared.  Thia  conpoiilioa  doe* 
not  appeal,  however,  in  editioiu  ot  Rupert'a  vroika,  and 
wu  not  diacorered  until  Mtta  IfiGS,  by  Ueiberon,  who 
iodiHled  it  in  his  edition  of  Anaeln's  worka.  The  book 
Oe  GlarifietOioae  TriiiilalU  tt  Froctmjm  Spirilai  Saaeti 
likdriw  lima  to  b«1p  the  Jews  to  fmbrmre  Cbrirtianitir. 
The  Librr  Aumu  de  IncatHo  Tiridatti  commemanta 
afire  which  on  the  night  of  Sept  1, 1138,  deatroj-ed  Che 
nmundings  of  Denti,  but  lell  the  convent  ind  church 
unh«nied.  Two  books  Oe  iftdilatione  MortU  give  evi- 
dence that  Ibe  autbor  believed  hia  end  appmachinKj 
■Dd  with  a  CommtKlaTii  on  Eaktiatto,  in  which  he  ils- 
relopa,  more  than  in  an;  other  work,  the  literal  ienae 
■kme,  he  brought  bii  exegelical  labwa  to  ■  cloae.  A 
few  additional  writings,  lives  of  lainla,  etc.,  do  not  rtr- 
qiiire  special  mentian.  Rapert  died  pMceablf  in  his 
ibbcv  of  DeatE,  Haich  1,  IISG. 

The  arlieal  edition  of  Rupert's  worlia  waa  iaaued  un- 
dfr  the  direction  of  Cochbena  at  Coli^ne  (l&S6-i8; 
enlargedHl.i1ud.l677,STol*.r>L;  again  enlarged,  1809, 
ivola.-,  ODce  more  eiJarged,  Uayence,  1631;  the  latter 
edilion  reprinted,  but  careleal}-,  PaiU,  1638).  8epin(e 
edition*  of  particnlai  works  are  nomeroiia.  The  latest 
conlJete  edition  ia  that  of  Venice  i\7h\,  A  vols.  fut.). 
See  G«beron,  Apdogia  pro  Rvpeiio  TnUimti  (Far. 
1669);  Habi]lon,'<iMiilM  OrdiinM  S.  Sewdtrii,  lorn,  v, 
*i  passim;  autoin  Liiliraire  de  la  Frma  (ibid. IBil), 
a,  iii-687. — Heriog,  Rtai-Etiaiktop.  a.  v. 

Hnpeitl,  Georo  Aleiasdcb,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Bremervorde  Dec  19, 1T&8.  Having 
been  teaclftr  for  a  number  of  years  at  Slade,  he  was  ap- 
printed,  in  18U,  general  superintendent  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  died  March  14,  I8S9.  lie 
■wmxtjSymboiit  ad  tattrprdatiimtm  SaariCiK6cU{G6V^ 
1782):— T*«ofoytiiBCTa  (Hanib.lB24,  B  vols.) :- rAwio- 
jtMckt  UucdUn  (ibid.  181&-19, 4  vols.) :— i>u  h.  About- 
iujUi  ■npHb^ffeif^VMr  (Hanover,  ISSl).  »ee  FUnt, 
BibLJiid.  iii,  IBl ;  Winer,  flandbueh  drr  Ihnl.  f.ilfratiir, 
i,  13, 18, 195, 454, 868 ;  ii,  748.     (a  P.) 

BnpIteD  (or  Ruplt&nl),  a  name  given  to  the  small 
Dimitist  congregation  at  Rome,  from  their  being  driven 
to  shelter  among  the  rocks  fur  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
Iheir  religious  services. 

Rapateln.  J.  G.  £■  Fbikoiiicii,  a  Gennan  doctor  of 
tlwidogy  and  abbot  of  Loceum,  was  bom  Aug.  30, 1794, 

gen,  in  1830  be  was  made  chaplain  of  the  Neustadter 
Church  in  Hanover,  in  1822  he  was  appointed  miniiter 
•if  the  Schkwskirche,  and  in  1825  uaeiaor  of  coniuatory. 
In  1830  be  waa  nude  court  preacher  and  member  of 
■  1  1882  abbot  of  Loceum,  and  in  1860  flmt 

id  died  OcL  7, 1876,  in  HaiKver. 

V0II  Prtdigten  (Hanover,  1832, 2 
vonj ;  —  j/r.  //.  /■*.  Sextro  [ibid.  1839),  a  biography. ' 
See  Zuchold,  30)1  TlitoL  p.  1100;  Winer,  //a»»uM  da- 
UmL  LilercHtir,  ii,  144,  743;  Schneider,  Theologitcka 
ya*ri«c*,1878,p.227,    (B,P.) 

Rtiral  Daan,  a  designation  of  a  cUua  of  very  an- 
aent  officen  of  the  Church,  who,  being  pariah  priests, 
fxeculed  the  bishop's  pmceaaea,  inspected  the  lives  and 
manner*  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
SDd  tepoTted  the  same  to  the  bishop.    In  order  that 
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many  generationa  tbey 
iat.  Since  the  Catbolio 
revival  in  1830,  they  have  been  reslored  in  England 
accOTding  to  ancient  precedent,  and  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  English  dioceses  Ibey  ara  now  in  full  working 
order.  English  Koman  Catholics  have  likewiae  re- 
etured  this  ancient  machinery,  and  now  bava  their  own 
ruridecanal  chapters  in  several  Anglo-Roman  dioceses. 
—See  GUm.  of  Liturgical  Terau,  a.  v. 

Rnall  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  two  Heb. 
words,  both  of  which  are  occasionally  translated  "bul- 
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era  voiy  in  different  dioceses.     See  D 

rdutieaandpow". 

Rural  De«nei7,  a  certain  ni 
pU»d  ni»ler  the  mperviaion  oT  a  mr 

mbcr  of  pariahes 
al  .lean. 

Rurtdecanal  Cliaptsr,  a  rba 
Uw  patiab  prieets  of  a  rural  dranerj-. 
■ultuioa  nndcT  the  presidency  of  h  f 

•buu  WhilauDlide.     After  the  Kettt 

t'-r  cflnusting  of 
u^mNed  for«on- 
r-ldean.  These 
■.  »nd  were  com- 
".•.ayMr,ator 
"iiMn  they  «•" 

1-  (q.  V. 

1.  AgmJia  ("^3S;  Sept. icpr'io{,  Ji-Spal, /iiepoj, ri- 
Xoc ;  VuJg.circiifu>,/aTnu,  rf/,t«cmt)  occurs  in  Job  xl, 
26  (A.  V.  xU,  2), "  Canat  thou  put  oswAt"  (A.  V.  "  hook") 
into  Ibe  ncae  of  the  crocodile  ?  again,  in  xl,  1!  (A.V.sli, 
20),  "Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  as  out  of  a  aeelh- 
ing-pot  or  affadn"  (A.  V.  "caldnia').  In  Isa.  ix,  14,  it 
is  said  Jehovah  "will  cut  off  from  Isniel  bead  and  tail, 
branch  ladagmia"  (A. V.  "rush").  The  ojr'iaA' is  men- 
tioned also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  aentenee  similar 
to  the  last,  in  Isa.  xjx.  lb  (A.V,  "rush");  while  from 
Iviii,  G  (A,V.  "hulruih")  we  learn  that  the  (^si^  had 
a  pendulou*  panicle.  The  term  is  allied  cloeely  to  the 
Heb.  agim  (OSSJ),  which,  like  the  concsponding  Arabio 
ajam,  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed  (see  Jer.  Ii,  32, 
far  this  latter  aignificatian).  Apam  ia  also  considered 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  V,-ai,g6iiii,  the  pa- 
P]-rus  (see  Xo.  2  below).  Some  have  even  concluded 
that  both  names  indicate  llie  some  thing,  and  have 
translated  them  by  juwui,  or  rush.  The  expression 
^  Canst  thou  put  tiffmSn^'  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
bas  been  variously  explained.  The  OKOt  probable  in- 
terpretation ia  that  which  supposes  allusion  is  made  lo 
the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills 
of  fish  in  order  to  carry  them  home ;  but  see  the  com- 
menlaries  and  nates  of  Roseomtlller,  Schnltens,  Lee, 
Gary,  Mason  Good,  etc  The  agmon  of  Job  xli,  20 
aecmj  to  lie  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  lo 
"  be  burning ;"  hence  tiit/rrvtnt  of  the  Vulg.  Biishea 
were  used  anciently  fur  cords  (xli, !)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; nevertbekis,  they  are  proverbially  without  value. 
Figurativelv  the  term  is  used  of  the  least  important 
class  of  people  (Isa.  ix,  14;  six,  16;  Iviii,  S;  Jer.  11,82). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the 
tifiiuh, some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "a  rush" 
as  well  as  a  "  reed"  (see  Rosenmllller  [H&L  Bol.  p.  184] 
and  Winer  IHtalmBiiirb.  ii,  484]).  Celsius  (llierob.  i, 
4G5  sq.)  has  argueil  in  favor  of  tbe  .4i-uihId  pkrag- 
milti  (now  Pkragmila  comnautu).  That  the  agmdn 
denotes  some  specific  plant  ia  probable  from  the  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
kanik  (HJp)  is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  general, 
I  Lobo,  in  his  Vogaije  d'Abiftnair,  says  the  Red  Sea  was 
seen  to  be  literally  rtd  only  in  places  where  the  gonemoA 
WIS  shundant.  What  this  herb  ia  does  not  elsewhere 
appear.  Forikal  applies  the  name  of  gkobt3it  to  a  spe- 
cies of  amndo,  which  he  considered  closely  allied  lo 
A .  pkragmiiti.  M.  "Bovi,  in  bis  Voj/agt  BoUmiqut  at 
^S!IP''i  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Nik, 

jflgypiiata,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  .1.  rfo- 
noi,  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cyprus  reed,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called  in  (he  south  of  Europe,  Canna  and  Cana. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  he  found  Foa  eynoiuroidtt 
(tbe  kAsha,orcusa,or  sacred  grass  of  the  HindAi),  which, 
he  says,  serves  "aux  hsbitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
cbaulTer  leurs  fours,  et  cuire  des  briques  et  poteries.  Lc 
Baecharum  ryUadnram  est  employe  aux  mPmes  usagea." 
Tbe  Egyptian  species  of  arundo  is  probably  ihe.4.£naca 
of  Delile,  which  is  closely  allied  to  .4 ,  pArci^ i/r<,  and  its 
uses  tnay  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  lo  those  of  the 
latter.  This  epecies  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
nus under  the  name  of  phiagmites,  so  named  from  be'mg 
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tm^oyed  for  making  parUtionSi'ete.  It  u  about  nx 
feet  high,  with  annual  stems,  and  is  abundant  about  the 
banks  of  pools  and  riven  and  in  maishea  The  panide 
of  flowers  is  very  large,  much  subdivided,  a  little  droop- 
ing and  waving  in  the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for 
thatching,  making  •screens,  garden  fences,  etc.;  when 
split  it  is  made  into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is 
the  gememes  Bohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Camm  or 
Cana  pabistre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Any  of 
the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will  suit  the  differ- 
ent passages  in  which  the  word  agm&n  occurs;  but  sev- 
eral species  of  saccharum,  growing  to  a  great  size  in 
moist  situations  and  reed-ltke  in  appearance,  will  also 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required— as  affording  shelter  for 
the  behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems  to  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
dry  easily  set  on  fire ;  and  when  in  flower  their  light 
and  feathery  tnfloresoence  may  be  bent  down  by  the 
slightest  wind  that  blowsL    See  Rbed. 

2.  G6ms  (H^ft;  Sept  raircipoc,  /9i/3Xivoc,  cXoc; 
Vulg.  BcirpeaSf  sdrpuSf  papyrutf  juneu$)  is  found  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was  hidden  in  a  vessel  made 
of  the  papyrus  (Exod.  ii,  8 ;  A^Y.  '^  bulrushes").  Transit 
boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethi- 
opians (Isa.  xviii,  2;  A.  V.  **  bulrushes").  The  g^me 
(A.  V.  ''rush*')  is  mentioned  together  with  katUh,  the 
usual  generic  term  for  **  a  reed,"  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7,  and  in 
Job  viii,  11,  where  it  is  asked,  **Can  the  g6mi  (A.  V. 
"  rush")  grow  without  mire  T*  The  name  g&me,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius  {Hierob,  ii,  188),  is  derived  from  KQ!i, "  ab- 

Borbere,  bibere,  quia  in  aqua  nasdtur,  et  aquam  semper 
imbibit"  (comp.  Locan,  Phart.  iv,  186).  Though  other 
plants  are  adduced  by  translators  and  commentators  as 
thegdme  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  evident  that  only  the  pa- 
pjrrus  can  be  meant,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the 
passages.  Being  in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the 
Arabic  version  and  in  the  Amuih  of  Eutychius,  the  word 
burdif  the  modem  Arab  name  of  the  papyrus,  is  given 
as  the  synonym  oi  gCmi  in  Exod.  ii,8.  In  Arabic  au- 
thors on  materia  medica  we  find  the  papjmis  mentioned 
under  the  three  heads  of  Fajitj  Burdi,  and  Ckartas, 
Fajtr  is  sidd  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  kind  ofbur^ 
(bur-reed)  of  which  paper  {charia)  is  made ;  and  ofbur^, 
the  vrotd/afururt  (evidently  a  corruption  of  papyrus) 
is  given  as  the  Greek  synonym.  See  Paper-rked. 
(1.)  The  papjTus  is  now  well  known ;  it  belongs  to 

the  tribe  of  sedget,  or  Cg- 
peracecBf  and  is  not  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  as  in  the  A.y. 
It  may  be  seen  growing  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  even  in  tubs  in  the 
hot -houses  of  England, 
and  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the 
Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
thick, and  spreading;  the 
stems  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of 
which  two  or  so  are  usu- 
ally under  water,  thick 
below,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  apex,  and  des- 
titute of  leaves.  The  base 
leaves  are  broad,  straight, 
and  sword  -  shaped,  but 
much  shorter  than  the 
stem.  This  last  is  ter- 
minated by  an  involueel 
of  about  eight  leaves, 
sword-shaped  and  acute, 
much  shorter  than  the 
Cypenu  papgnut.  many-rayed  umbel  which 


they  support.  The  secondary  umbels  are  eompoied  of 
only  three  or  four  short  rays,  with  an  involocei  of  three 
awl-shaped  leaflets;  The  flowers  are  in  a  short  spike  at 
the  extremity  of  each  ray.  Cassiodorus,  as  quoted  by 
Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile:  ''There  rises  to  the  view  this  forest 
without  branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves,  this  har- 
vest of  the  waters^  this  ornament  of  the  marshes."  It 
is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams, 
in  which  latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  its  an- 
gles is  always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt:  "Papyrum  oascituF  in 
palnstribus  iEgypti,  aut  quiesoentibus  Nili  aquisyubt  eva- 
gat«' stagnant"  (Pliny,  xiii,  11).  Theophrsstns,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  described  it  as  growing  not  ia  the 
deep  parts,  but  where  the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two 
cubits  or  even  less.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile,  in  the  Deltar-espectal- 
ly  in  the  Sebennytic  nome— and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  etc.  By  some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to 
Egypt;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid  "amais  papy^ 
rifer."  So  a  modem  author.  Prosper  Alpinus  (/>e  Pkmi, 
jEgypti,  c.  86) :  "  Papyrus,  quam  bird  iEgyptii  nominant, 
est  planta  fluminis  Nili."  By  others  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  native,  also,  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Baby- 
lon, of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  cgpenu,  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great  vari* 
ety  of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the 
generality  of  observers  to  distinguish  from  one  another; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in  the 
waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near  Babylon  or 
in  India.  In  fact,  modem  botanbts  having  divided  the 
genus  cgperus  into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  called 
papgrug  and  the  original  species  P,  NUotica,  Of  this 
genus  papyras  there  are  several  species  in  the  waters 
of  India  (Wight,  Coniributiont  to  tke  Bcttmg  of  India^ 
"Cypere«,"p.88). 

The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt;  it  growa, 
however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  aiy- 
pears  to  have  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times. 
Theophrastus  {HisL  Plant,  iv,  8,  §  4)  says, "  The  papynia 
grows  also  in  Syria  around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet- 
scented  reed  is  found  from  which  Antigonus  used  to 
make  cordage  for  his  ships."  This  plant  has  been  found 
also  in  a  small  stream  two  miles  north  of  Jafla.  Dr. 
Hooker  believes  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Syria. 
It  does  not  occur  anvwhere  else  in  Asia.  It  was  seen 
by  lady  Callcott  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syra^ 
cuse,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of 
pap3rrus  from  the  lake  of  Thrasymcne  {Script,  Herb, 
p.  879). 

(2.)  A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal^  p.  1207:  "The  plant,  say 
the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians,  bo- 
fore  that  bread  of  come  was  known  unto  them,  for  their 
food,  and  in  their  time  was  chawed  and  the  swcetncsse 
sucked  forth,  the  rest  being  spit  out ;  the  roote  sorveth 
them  not  only  for  fewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many 
sorts  of  vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose.  Papgru*  ipie  (say  they),  that  is  the  stalke, 
is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as  to  make  ships,  and  of  the 
barke  to  weave,  and  make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  somo 
kinds  of  garments,  and  ropes  also." 

a.  The  lower  part  of  the  papyms  reed  was  used  as 
food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  **■  those  who  wish  to  eat 
the  byblus  dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way  stew  it  in  a 
hot  pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod,  ii,  92;  see  also  Theophr. 
Hist,  Plant  iv,  9).  The  statement  of  Theophnwtus  with 
regard  to  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the  sap  has  been 
oooflrmed  by  some  writers.  The  chevalier  Landdinft 
made  papyras  from  the  pith  of  the  plant  which,  sa}** 
Heeren  {Hittor,  Res,  Afrie,  Nat,  ii,  850,  note), "  is  rather 
clearer  than  the  Egyptian;"  but  other  writers  say  tba 
stem  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable. 
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&»  Tlie  ooostmetlaD  of  ptpgmts  boitt  is  mentiMia^lyy 
Theophnabit.  So  Pliny  (iftfC  NaU  ri,  24) :  "*  Pupyni- 
oeis  OATibuB  «niiaiB€iitiK|iie  Nil!  f  and  again  (vii,  66) : 
**  Naves  primum  repertas  in  .£gypto  in  NUo  ex  papjrra." 
FlnUrcb,  as  quoted  bjr  RoaenmUUer,  says,  ^Isis  circum- 
navigatod  the  manbes  in  a  papyns  wherry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  pieces  of  Osiris^s  body.  From 
Heliodonu's  account  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians 
made  use  of  similar  boats,  for  he  relates  that  the  Ethi- 
opians passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras;  and 
be  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift-sailing,  be- 
ing made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  two  or  three  men.''  Bruce  relates  that  a 
similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in  Abyssinia  even  in  bis 
time,  having  a  keel  of  acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papy- 
ms  plants,  first  sewed  together,  are  fastened,  being  gath- 
ered up  before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants 
thus  tied  together.  Bepresentations  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bijde  (ii,  186),  where 
the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  reeds  or  rushes  or  papyrus,  as  in  Egypt,  a  cover- 
ing of  skin  or  Intumen  is  to  be  understood.  Ludolf  {Hi$t, 
jEtku^,  i,  8)  speaks  of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated 
*<roonoxyUsUntribttsez  typha  pnecra8saconfertis,"akind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson  {A  nc,  .£gtfpi*  ii,  96, 
ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and  selling  the 
papyrus  plants  belonged  to  the  government,  who  made 
a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the 
CyperacetB  must  be  understood  as  afibrding  all  the  vari- 
ous articles — such  as  baskets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc, 
vhich  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  real 
papyrus.  Considering  that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cyperaceaj 
many  kinds  of  which  might  have  served  for  forming 
canoes,  etc,  it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  alone 
should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose;  but  that  the 
true  papyrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  (^Hiti,  Plant,  iv,  8, 4), 
Pliny  (^HimU  Nal.  xiii,  11),  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient 
writers  is  to  be  believed. 

c.  From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the  an- 
cient material  called  papyrus  was  made.  ''Papyri,*' 
says  Sir  6.  Wilkinson,  ''are  of  the  most  remote  Phara- 
onic  perioda.  The  mode  of  making  them  was  as  fol- 
lows: the  interior  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the 
rind  had  been  rsmoved,  was  cat  into  thin  slices  in  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  and  these  being  hiid  on  a  flat 
board  in  socoession,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  glue  and  subjected  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  pressure  and  weU  dried,  the  papyrus  was  com- 
pleted. The  length  of  the  slices  depended,  of  course, 
on  the  breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the 
sheet  on  the  number  of  slioes  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited,  the 
papyrus  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length" 
(Kitto;  Smith).    See  Wsmao^ 

RnBh,  Bkxjamut,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  physidan,  was  born  near  Bristol,  in  the  vi- 
daity  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  6^  1746.  At  nine  yean  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  who  was  subsequently  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. By  him  he  was  prepttwi  for  college,  and  entered 
the  abovfr-named  institution  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Dairies,  and  graduated  in  1760.  The  folkmring  six 
yean  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
pfaeeptorship  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  of  PhiUdelphia.  To 
perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  went  to 
Eoope,  and  attended  medieal  lectures  at  the  Univerrity 
of  Ediahsfgh  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  ia  the  Lsndon  hospitals.  In  1769  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  with  quaUficatioBs  seldom  surpassed,  to 
enter  npon  the  piactice  of  his  profession,  and  was  not 
long  in  obtaining  an  extensive  and  Incrstive  practioe. 
He  was  appointed  ptufcssor  of  chemistry  in  the  (Jniver- 
aity  of  Penn^lTaaia  in  1789,  and  in  1791  professor  ^^ 
tbe  theory  aad  practice  of  medicine,  and  MmM^iealiXf 


of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  dinics,  which  he  held 
during  life.  He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  in  1776, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  iras 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  Middle  Department  of 
the  army,  and  also  physician -general.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1778;  and,  after  serving  as  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  retired  from  political  life  and  resumed 
the  practioe  of  his  profession.  His  writings  are  mostly 
on  medical  subjects,  and  were  published  in  five  volumes. 
That  on  mental  diseases,  published  in  1812,  is  especially 
valuable  as  to  its  bearing  on  medieal  jurisprudence.  He 
was  an  enlightened  and  practical  Christian,  abounding 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  Dr.  Rush  died  April  18, 
1818.  He  pnbUshed  numerous  pamphlets  on  moral, 
scientific,  and  social  topics,  for  which  and  other  litera- 
ture^ see  Allibone,  Diet,  ^f  Brii.  and  Amtr,  AutkorSf 
s,v.  (W.P.S.) 
Rnahton.    See  Rishton. 

Rttak,  James,  a  minister  of  die  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chureh,  was  bom  in  Irdand  of  Scottish  parents,  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  twenty«one.  He  was  li- 
censed to  exhort  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  became  a  teacher 
in  Irving  Institute  at  Tarrytown,  and  was  by  the  Quar* 
teriy  Conference  of  that  place  licensed  to  preach.  He 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1861,  and  received  a  supernumerary  relation  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1867.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Cold  Spring, 
where  he  died,  April  4, 1869.  See  Minuiet  o/Amual 
Conferences,  1869. 

Rusk,  John  7.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chureh,  was  bom  in  Perry  County,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, graduating  June  28, 1866 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Uniontown  Quarterly  Uonferenoe,  Sept.  16 ;  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference, 
Sept.  27.    He  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Morris  in 

1868,  and  was  appointed  to  New  Holland,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  26,  1869.    See  JJimiies  of  Annual  Conferencetf 

1869,  p.  229. 

Rusling,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  tx>m  near  Epworth,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  May  12, 1788.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
about  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1868,  commenced  preaching  in 
1812,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  of  which  he  remained  an  active  mem- 
ber until  his  death,  July  6, 1889.  Mr.  Rusling  esUb- 
lished  the  first  Methodist  book-store  in  Philadelphia. 
He  published  a  few  SermoM,  and  Uynmi  for  Sunday" 
fchooU,  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  viit 
661 ;  Simpson,  Cydop.  of  Methodism^  s.  v. 

RnsUng,  Sedg^^ck,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bora  near  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
April  24,  1799.  He  became  an  exhorter  in  1826,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  November  of  that  year.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  He  labored  activdy  until  1860,  when  he 
became  supernumerary  because  of  ill-health.  In  1862 
he  resumed  regular  work,  but  in  1866  became  supernu- 
merary again,  filling,  however,  a  vacancy  in  Elizabeth 
City.  He  died  in  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa..  Mareh 
7, 1*876.    See  Minutee  of  A  nmual  Conference*,  1876,  p.  47. 

Rusor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
PlutOf  "the  god  to  whom  everj'thing  returns."' 

RnssaUd,  in  Slavonic  m}thology,were  njnnphs  of 
supernatural  beauty,  who  resided  in  brooks,  rivers,  and 
seab  They  often  bathed  in  some  sparkling  fountain, 
sported  on  the  grass  of  some  sunny  meadow,  swung  to 
and  fro  on  the  waving  trees,  or  combed  their  long  green 
hair,  and  might  then  be  overheard;  but  woe  to  him 
who  should  so  obsen^e  them,  for  they  rarely  gave  their 
love  to  any  favored  swain,  and  be  who  had  once  seen 
them  could  afterwards  discover  no  attnetive  features  in 
a  woman  of  earthly  mould.— Yollmer,  WdrterU  der  Afy^ 
tkoL9,y. 
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RuMdl,  James,  a  distitiguUhed  minUterof  th« 
Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  was  born  in  M^Uenborg 
County,  N.  C.,  about  1786*  He  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  but  located, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  in  1815,  and  died  Jan.  16, 1825. 
Hr.  RuBsel  had  great  power  in  the  pulpic.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  ofUte  Amer,  Pulpitf  vii,  408. 

Rtuwel,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and  thence  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  in  180G. 
Ho  was  ordained  in  1810,  was  head-master  of  the  Char- 
ter House  from  1811  to  1882,  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1827.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  1832,  and  secretary  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
poration in  1849.  His  death  occurred  in  1863.  He 
published,  RucUmentt  of  Latin :  ^  English  Grammar 
(Lond.1832, 18mo),  which  has  run  through  eleven  edi- 
tions:—rA«  Spital  Pulpit  (1838,  4to) :— Concio  ad  Cte^ 
rum  (1883) :— besides  JSei'mons,  etc 

RuBsel,  Itfiohael,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1781,  and  graduated  from  the  Unirersity 
of  Glasgow  in  1806.  He  became  minister  at  Alloa  in 
1808,  and  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Leith,  in  1809,  in  which 
charge  he  continued  during  life.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Edinburgh  in  1881,  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway 
in  1837,  and  died  in  1848.  Kussel  wrote,  View  o/Edw 
eation  in  Scotland  (1813,  8vo):— Comiecftem  o/Saertd 
and  Profane  History,  etc.  (Lond.  8  rols.8vo— vols,  i  and 
ii,  1827;  voL  iii,  l^&iy,  — Discourses  on  the  3iiUemmtm 
(1830, 12mo) :— History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  (Land. 
1834, 2  vols.  sm.  8vo) :— besides  several  other  histories. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uihorSf  s.  v. 

RoBsell,  Alexander,  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
After  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  East,  during 
which  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  practice,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  published  his  Natural  History 
of  AleppOt  a  valuable  performance,  which  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  In  1759  he  was 
elected  physician  of  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1770. 

RuBsell,  Mosee,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Greene  County,  near  Xenia,  O.,  Feb.  29,  1812.  He 
was  early  operated  upon  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  he  felt  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  God  opened 
np  a  way  for  him  to  follow  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In 
1833  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  1837 
graduated  from  Miami  University.  He  pursued  a  part 
of  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev. 
John  S.  Galloway,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  finished  the 
course  at  Hanover  and  Allegheny  seminaries.  In  1840 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Clifton 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to  labor  untU 
the  day  of  his  death,  March  22, 1864.  During  this  pas- 
torate of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  erected  a 
large  and  commodious  churoh  edifice.  Mr.  Russell  was 
an  active,  faithful  minister  of  the  GospeL  His  preach- 
ing was  doctrinal  and  practical.  His  sermons  were  rig- 
idly systematic,  formed  after  a  5^ripturG  roodeL  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  preached  over  8000  tiroes,  and  has  left 
over  1000  written  sermons.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,.  Hist, 
Almanac,  1865,  p.  1 16.     (J.  L.  &) 

Russell,  Robert  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  March  23,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Greensborough,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in 
1829.  In  1832  he  Ubored  for  (toshen  and  Olney  church- 
es, in  Lincoln  County,  N.C. ;  in  1834  in  Tuscumbia  and 
Bussellville,  Ala. ;  and  in  1887  he  removed  to  Nanapolia, 
and  was  ordained  in  that  year  by  the  South  Alabama 
Presbytery.    He  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So> 


ciety,  and  preached  at  Geneva,  Tom^kinsviUe,  Lbnddn, 
and  Shell  Greek,  and  at  Nanapolia,  near  which  place  he 
died,  April  16, 1867.  See  Wilson, /Vef5.i/u/.il^iiuifiae, 
1868,p.86&    (J.L.S.) 

Rnssell,  Robert  Tonng,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  April  18, 1800. 
In  1801  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  York  District,  S.  CX  After  acquiring  a  good 
English  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
giwges  under  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  of  Turkey  Creek ; 
subsequently  taught  school  in  order  to  obtain  pecuni- 
ary means ;  and  in  1820  entered  Salem  Academy,  in 
Union  District,  and  thence  went  to  Yorkville,  where  he 
completed  his  academic  course  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Robert  M.  Davis.  During  this  period  he  had,  from  hon- 
est and  earnest  convictions  of  troth  and  duty,  connected 
himself  with  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  necessities  of  this  Church, 
then  in  its  infancy,  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  cher- 
ished design  of  completing  his  studies,  and  in  1824  he 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  Rev.  R.  M.  Da- 
vis. He  was  licensed  by  Yorkville  Presbytery  of  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Churoh,  Jan.  24,  1825,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  April  22, 1826.  He 
removed  to  Mount  Tabor,  in  Union  District,  where  he 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  where  he  organized  a 
Church  to  which  he  preached  for  many  years.  Thence 
be  removed  to  the  bounds  of  Bullock  Creek  Church,  and 
became  pastor  of  that  Church  in  May,  1829,  which  re- 
lation continued  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  Nov. 
5, 1866.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and' 
impressive  power  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had 
the  most  remarkable  success  all  through  his  ministry. 
For  thirty  yeara  prior  to  the  union  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  and  honored  leader  in  that 
branch  of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He 
loved  this  Church  and  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  yet 
in  every  endeavor  which  was  made  to  heal  the  breach 
he  gave  his  hearty  approval  and  earnest  aid.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  450.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rnssia,  one  of  the  laigest  empires  of  the  world,, 
containing  in  1878  an  area  of  8,500,000  square  milea, 
and  a  population  of  87,800,000  souls,  has  under  ita  rale 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
still  continues  to  expand  in  Asia.  It  is  in  point  of  ter-. 
ritory  about  equalled  by  the  British  empire,  but  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  country.  Among  the 
Christian  nations  it  is  the  foremost  standard-beaver  of 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  Churoh,  being  not  only  the 
only  large  state  in  which  this  Church  prevails,  but  con- 
taining within  its  borden  fully  seventy-seven  per  eent^ 
of  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  it.  Mora 
than  any  Catholic  or  Protestant  state,  the  govemment 
of  Russia  uses  its  political  influence  for  advancing  the 
power  of  its  official  Church  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ; 
and  has  recently  not  only  co-operated  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  independent  co-religioui 
states  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  is  rapidly  plant- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church  among  the  sub- 
jected tribes  of  Asia,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  Russian  empire,  by  its  .vast 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  embraces  a  variety  of  ns* 
ligions,  even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen.  The  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  other  forms  of  religion  is  deter- 
mined by  Article  40  et  seq.  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Russian  law,  as  follows'.  ''The  roling  faith  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic 
declaration  of  belief.  Religious  liberty  is  not  only  as- 
sured to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  to 
Jen's,  Mohammedanfs  and  pagans,  so  that  all  people 
living  in  Russia  may  wonhip  God  according  to  the  laws 
and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This  law,  however,  is  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner  as  to  mean  that  religious 
liberty  is  assured  only  so  long  as  a  member  of  an  unor- 
thodox Church  adheres  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was 
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born;  but  lU  imorthodoz  eharehes  on  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive MB  members  protdytet  from  other  churches.  A 
severe  penalty  Is  imposed  upon  any  one  who  leaves  a 
Cbristiaa  for  a  non^^hristian  religion. 

I.  The  Riuritm  CkMn^,--!,  It*  Origin  and  Progn9$, 
— The  Ruanan  empire  begins  with  the  elevation  in  862 
of  the  Norman.  Raric  to  the  throne.  At  that  time,  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Russians  was  without  Chris- 
tian churches.  A  Russian  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  apostle  Andrew  had  planted  the  firtt  cross  at  Kief, 
cannot  be  authenticated.  TertoUian,  Origen,  and  Chiys- 
oitom  speak  of  the  trimnphs  of  Christianity  among  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  a  doubtful  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  their  words  that  Christianity  had  also 
made  converts  among  the  RuMians  at  this  early  period. 
If  really  any  congregations  were  organized,  they  perish- 
ed during  the  migration  of  nations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  9th  century  patriareh  Ignatius  of  Constantinople 
sent  again  missionaries  to  the  Russians,  and  patriarch 
Photttts  praised  them  for  their  enthusiastic  desire  for 
the  Gospel — a  praise  which  was  not  verified  by  subse- 
quent events.  In  955,  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor  (912- 
945)  and  regent  of  Rmaia  during  the  minority  of  her 
eon  Svatoslav,  procured  baptism  for  herself  in  Constan- 
tinople from  the  patriarch  Theophylact,  and  had  her 
name  changed  to  Helena;  but  even  to  the  dose  of  her 
life  she  eould  enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest 
Only  in  secret.  Her  pious  desire  to  see  her  son  con- 
verted was  not  fulfilleid;  but  her  grandson  Vladimir  I 
(960-1014),  called  Isapostolos  (apostle-like),  not  only 
embraced  Christianity  himself  (988),  but  at  once  de- 
cided the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  After 
investigating  the  conflicting  claims  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism,  and  Christianity,  as  represented  by  mi»- 
sionaries  of  these  various  creeds,  he  was  won  over  by 
the  enthusiastic  accounts  which  his  ambassadors  to 
Constantinople  made  of  the  splendor  of  the  Eastern 
service  in  the  Church  of  Sophia.  The  people  cried 
when  the  images  of  Peroun  and  other  gods  were  cast 
into  the  Dnieper,  but  withont  active  resistance  pelded 
to  the  demand  of  Vladiroir  that  the  people  be  bap- 
tized. His  son  Taroslav  (1019-64)  nearly  completed  the 
eonvernon  of  the  Russians  who  remained  in  close  coiw 
neetioB  with  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A  metropolitan 
see  was  established  at  Kief,  which  was  called  a  second 
Constantinople*  The  fifth  metropolitan,  Uilarion  ( 1051- 
72),  was  elected  by  order  of  grand -duke  Yaroslav  at 
the  Council  of  Kief  without  the  oo-operatiott  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  A  cave-convent  (Peczera) 
at  Kief  beeame  in  the  11th  century  a  famous  seminary 
of  the  Ruaiian  deigy  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  Russian 
UteratatK  Here  the  monk  Nestor  (1056-1111)  wrote 
his  Aimai*^  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the 
•ariiest  history  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  practical  strength 
which  it  displayed  so  soon  after  its  establishment^  nat- 
nraHy  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church  historians, 
who  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Church,  at 
its  faundatiofi,  found  the  truislation  of  the  Bible  by 
Cyril  and  Methodiua  into  the  national  Slavonic  language 
ready  for  use.  The  practical  strength  displayed  by  the 
Roasian  Church  at  so  eariy  a  period  is  the  more  surpris- 
ingv  **  Russia  alone  among  the  European  nations  (un- 
less Spain  and  Hungary  be  ooanted  exceptions)  was 
Qurjnrianired  without  tiie  agency  of  missionaries,  and 
ehietly  by  the  direct  example,  influence,  or  command 
of  its  prince.  The  Russian  Church  has  dignified  its 
fouider,  prince  YhuUmir,  with  the  name  of  saint,  and 
the  aame  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  another  prince 
of  the  13th  century,  Alexander  Ncvski,  so  called  from  a 
victoiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  which  he  repulsed 
the  SwedeSb  Besides  these  two  saints,  two  other  princes 
are  held  in  high  veneration^— 4he  one,  Yaroslav  (1017), 
for  intindocing  the  Bysantine  otnon  law  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  Christian  edueation ;  the  other  Vladimir 
n,  aamamed  Monomachos,  for  b«ng  a  njodei  of  «  J°*^ 
and  religions  ruler.    Ivan  I  transferred  (1395)  hi'  i^'^* 
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dence,  and  with  it  the  pridiaey  of  the  Boi^n  Qmidi, 
from  Kief  to  Moscow.  Gradually  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Russian  Church  became  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Jonah  was 
appointed  by  the  grand-prince  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  recognised  by  a  synod  of  all  the  Russian  bishops 
held  at  Moscow  as  metropolitan  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
first  in  whose  appointment  *'the  great  Church"  had  no 
direct  share.  The  metropolitan  of  Moscow  remained, 
however,  in  ckwe  and  friendly  relations  with  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  conjointly  with 
them  the  metropolitan  Isidor  attended  the  Union  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  The  fall  of  ConsUntinople  in  1458 
smoothed  the  way  for  an  entire  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church,  which,  however,  was  not  fuUy  estab- 
lished until  1587.  In  that  year,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah 
of  Constantinople,  while  visiting  Russia  to  obtain  sup- 
port, consented  to  tarn  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  into 
a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Job,  the  patriarchate  of 
Russia  thus  taking,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, the  place  of  the  schismatic  patriarch  of  Rome.  It 
was  further  arranged  that  the  Church  of  Russia  be  gov- 
erned by  four  metropolitans,  six  archbishops,  and  sight 
bishops.  Soon  after,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusidem,  sixty -five  metropolitans  and  eleven  arch- 
bishops of  the  Byzantine  Church,  declared  their  con- 
currence in  the  independent  organization  of  the  Ruaiian 
Church.  The  Muscovite  patriarchs  continued,  how- 
ever, to  apply  to  Constantinople  for  confirmation  until 
1657.  Soon  after,  in  1660,  the  Russian  ambassador  re- 
ceived from  patriarch  Dionysius  II  of  Constantinople 
and  the  other  Greek  patriarchs  the  documentary  deo- 
laration  that  the  Rus^an  patriarch  might  in  future  be 
elected  by  his  own  clergy  without  needing  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Greek  patriarchs.  The  Roman  popes  of  the 
16th  century,  especially  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Greg- 
ory XIII,  made  renewed  eflbrts  for  gaining  over  the 
Russian  Church  to  a  union  with  Rome.  When  Ivan 
Yasilivitch  (1538-84)  had  been  defeated  by  the  Poles, 
he  intimated  a  readiness  ( 1581 )  to  unite  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  long  as  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  the  Jesuit  Posseviuo  to  the  grand- 
prince,  who  held  a  religions  disputation  with  the  Rus- 
sians, in  which  the  grand -prince  himself  took  part. 
Posseviuo  was,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful  in  Russia;  but 
in  those  Russian  provinces  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  his  eflbrts  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  metropolitan  Rahoza  of  Kief,  keenly  of- 
fended by  the  patriarehs  Jeremiah  and  Job,  convoked 
the  bishops  of  his  metropolitan  district  to  a  synod  held 
at  Brzesc  (1599),  where  the  union  with  Rome  was  ef- 
fected in  conformity  with  the  agreement  which  had 
been  formed  in  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first 
for  old  ancestral  usages.  Clement  VHI  announced  the 
union  to  the  Catholic  world  in  his  bull  Magnus  Domir 
nm  ao  laitdabUiSf  and  confirmed  the  metropolitan  in 
the  possession  of  his  traditional  rights  of  Jurisdiction 
(1596),  indnding  the  right  of  confirming  the  bishops  of 
his  metropolitan  diocese;  only  the  metropolitan  him- 
self was  to  apply  to  the  papal  nnncio  in  Poland  for 
confirmation.  For  that  part  of  the  Russian  Chureh 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  union  with  Rome,  Peter 
Mogila  was  in  1633  elected  orthodox  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  with  the  approbation  of  king  Vladoslav  lY.  As  a 
bar  against  the  further  advance  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  views,  Mogila  composed  (1642)  a  catechism, 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  patriarchs  as  an  oflicial 
confession  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church. 

Important  innovations  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian 
Church  were  made  by  patriarch  Nikon,  who  has  been 
called  by  a  modem  Chureh  historian  (Stanley,  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church)  ^the  greatest  character  in  the 
annals  of  the  Russisn  hierarehy,"  ''a  Russian  Cbrj-sos- 
tom,"  and  also  *<in  coarse  and  homely  proportions  a 
Russian  Luther  and  a  Russian  Wolsey."  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  changes  introduced  by  him  was  the 
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levival  of  preaching,  entirely  without  an  example  in 
the  other  EaBtem  churches  at  that  time.  Among  the 
innovations  which  he  made  in  the  Bossian  ritual,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conform  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
were  henedictions  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  a 
white  altar-cloth  instead  of  an  emhroidered  one,  the 
kissing  of  pictures  to  take  place  only  twice  a  year,  a 
change  in  the  way  of  signing  the  cross,  and  in  the  in- 
flections in  pronouncing  the  Creed.  Many  regarded 
these  changes  as  an  apostasy  from  orthodoxy,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  them,  but  at  that  time  their  protests  were 
pot  down  with  an  iron  hand.  The  man  whose  energy 
introduced  a  new  period  in  Church  history  was  finally 
himself  deposed  from  his  office.  His  severity  had  ex- 
asperated the  clergy,  his  insolence  had  enraged  the  no- 
bles. In  1667  a  council  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  con- 
vened at  Moscow,  and  presided  over  by  the  czar,  for- 
mally deprived  him  of  his  ofiice.    - 

A  still  greater  change  was  introduced  into  the  Rus- 
sian Church  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  civilize  the  Russian  empire  and  to  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  Europe.  While  travelling  in 
Europe,  he  studied  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
systems  of  belief.  He  heard  the  doctrines  and  studied 
the  religious  belief  of  all  the  countries  which  he  passed, 
but  he  concluded  to  remain  a  prince  of  the  Orthodox 
faith.  He  believed,  however,  he  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude to  the  Most  High  if,  **  after  having  reformed 
by  his  gracious  assistance  the  civil  and  military  order, 
he  were  to  neglect  the  spiritual,**  and  *'if  the  Impartial 
Judge  should  require  of  him  an  account  of  the  vast 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  give  an  account."  Among  the  practical  reforms 
which  he  introduced  were  the  increase  of  schools,  re- 
strictions on  the  growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations 
respecting  the  monastic  property.  But  by  tar  the  most 
radical  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  permanent  synod,  con- 
sisting of  prelates  presided  over  by  the  emperor  or  his 
secretary.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  patriarch, 
Hadrian  (1702),  whose  retrograde  policy  had  greatly 
exasperated  him,  Peter  allowed  his  see  to  remain  va- 
cant, and  transferred  the  administration  of  the  patriar- 
chate to  the  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  who  as  exarch  had 
not  the  full  authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  his  functions.  This  semblance  of 
a  patriarchal  government  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and 
during  this  time  various  changes  were  gradually  car- 
ried through.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the  possessions  of 
cloisters  and  biahope,  the  titles  and  dignities  of  several 
episcopal  sees  which  were  offensive  to  the  czar  wen 
abolished,  and  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  in  former 
times  had  been  wholly  unhindered,  was  now  in  many 
respects  restricted.  A  number  of  reformatory  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  religious 
orders.  For  the  reform  of  the  secular  deigy  Peter 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  twenty-six  articles  of  Spirit- 
Mai  Beffuiationty  and  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  he  issued 
a  pastoral  instruction.  After  having  accustomed  in  this 
way  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  all-powerful  authority,  Peter  declared  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  held  in  1720  at  Moscow,  that  a  pa- 
triarch was  neither  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  nor  useful  for  the  State,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  introduce  another  form  of  Churoh  government 
which  would  be  intermediate  between  the  government 
by  one  person  (the  patriaroh)  and  a  general  council, 
since  both  forms  of  Church  government  were  subject  in 
Rusna  to  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire.  When  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  that  the  patriarchate  of  Kief  and 
of  all  Russia  had  been  erected  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  patriarchs,  Peter  exclaimed,  **  I  am  your  patri- 
arch!** then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the 
table,  **  There  is  your  patriarch  !*'  The  plan  of  Peter 
was  vigorously  supported  by  Theophanes,  archbishop 
of  Pskov,  and  Demetrius  of  Rostoff,  adopted  by  the 


episcopal  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  body  of 
Eastern  patriarchs.  In  the  next  year  (1721),  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  was  instituted,  and  solemn- 
ly opened  by  an  address  of  its  vice-president,  archbish- 
op Theophanes.  Even  those  who  blame  Peter  for  sub- 
jecting a  Church  formerly  enjoying  the  fullest  amount 
of  self-government  to  the  rule  of  the  State  readily  ad- 
mit that  its  first  members  were  the  best  men  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  generally  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  character  and  ability.  While  the  abolition  of  the 
patriarchate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Synod 
fixed  the  position  of  the  Russian  Church  among  the  large 
national  divisions  of  Chrbtianity,  other  measures  led  to 
the  separation  from  it  of  a  large  number  of  ultra-conserv- 
atives, who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  small- 
est change  in  the  holy  faith  of  their  forefathers.  Peter 
resolutely  continued  the  work  of  patriarch  Nikon,  and 
as  the  latter  had  introduced  many  innovations  from 
Constantinople,  Peter  introduced  new  customs  from  the 
West.  Thus,  on  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  the 
emperor  decreed  that  henceforth  the  year  should  no 
longer  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  be  dated  nom 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  the  Christian  sera 
should  be  adopted  and  the  new  year  begin  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Still  more  irritating  for  the  uncompromi»- 
ing  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  reforms  was  Peter's  en- 
deavor to  assimilate  his  countrymen  to  the  West  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  beard.  The  Eastern  Church  had 
shown  a  strong  attachment  to  the  beard.  Michael  Cb»- 
mlarius  had  laid  it  down  in  the  11th  century  as  one  of 
the  primary  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Ladn  Church,  and  ^  to  shave  the  beard  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Coundl  of  Moscow  In  the  17th  century 
as  a  sin  which  even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  could  not 
expiate.**  So  determined  was  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  this  innovation  that  even  Peter,  with  all  his 
energy,  quailed  before  it.  The  nobles  and  the  gentry, 
after  a  vain  struggle,  had  to  give  way  and  be  shaved; 
but  the  clergy  were  too  strong  for  the  czar,  and  the 
magnificent  beards  which  the  Russian  priests  are  known 
to  wear  to  the  present  day  are  the  expressive  proof  of 
the  ecclesiastical  victory  they  gained  in  thb  particular 
over  the  reforiliing  czar.  The  implacable  enemies  to 
the  reforms  of  Nikon  and  Peter  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Establbhed  Church,  and  under 
the  name  **Raskolniks**  (Separatists),  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  '^Starovertzi"  (Old  Believers),  have  contin- 
ued separate  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  the  present 
dav. 

The  reigns  of  most  of  the  successors  of  Peter  during 
the  18th  century  have  left  no  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Church.  None  of  them  contin- 
ued the  work  of  political  reform  with  such  energy  as 
Catharine  II.  She  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  but  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  open  to  the  debtic  tendencies  of 
Western  Europe  a  road  to  the  National  Church  of  her 
dominions.  During  her  rcign,  Ambrose,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  came  to  a  violent  death  (1771) 
by  the  populace  of  that  city  because  he  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  a  miraculous  picture  to  which  the  people 
flocked  in  immense  numbers  at  a  time  of  frightful  pes- 
tilence. See  Ambrose.  "I  send  you  the  inddent,** 
wrote  the  empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire,  '*  that  you  may  record  it  among  your  instances 
of  the  effects  of  fanaticbm.**  One  of  hb  successon  to 
the  see  of  Moscow,  Plato,  has  attained  outside  of  Russia 
a  greater  celebrity  than  any  other  Russian  bishop.  He 
was  the  favorite  both  of  the  civilized  Catharine  II  and 
for  a  time  of  her  savage  son,  Paul,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  bb  life  was  the  trusted  comforter  of  Alexander  I  in 
the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion.  Alexander  1 
made  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  <if 
the  Russian  people,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Church.  Schoob  were 
establbhed  on  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  im- 
provements made  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  priestly  character  strength* 
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ened  by  exempting  the  priests  from  the  knont.  For  8 
time,  Alexander  showed  himself  very  favorable  to  the 
principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism ;  and  when  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  fonoed  in  Lon- 
don, Alexander  requested  the  society  to  establish  a 
branch  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  labors  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Society  he  took  a  warm  interest  At  his 
request,  the  Holy  Synod  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test  into  Kussian,  and  into  almost  all  the  other 
languages  spoken  in  the  Bussian  empire.  The  em- 
peror's inclination  towards  Biblical  theology  and  ex- 
perimental religion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  in- 
fluence which  in  1814  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  baroness 
von  KrUdener  gained  over  him ;  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  yielded  to  the  growing  e<xdesi- 
■stical  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  final- 
ly abolished  under  Nicholas  I  in  1826.  In  the  same  year, 
Philaret,  formerly  bishop  of  Reval  and  archbishop  of 
Iver,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Moscow.  He  has 
been  called  the  most  gifted  and  influential  archbishop 
of  Russia  since  Nikon.  He  revived  in  the  Church  the 
spirit  of  austere  asceticism,  inflamed  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  in  the  wars  against  the  Moham- 
medan Turks  and  the  Catholic  Poles,  vigorously  aided 
the  emperor  in  preparing  the  abolition  of  Russian  serf- 
dom, and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  Rusnan  Chureb.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I,  the  Russian  Church  began  to  make  earnest 
eflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan 
subjects  of  the  vast  empire,  and  inducements  were  held 
out  to  those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christiani- 
ty. The  missionary  zeal  thus  awakened  was  greatly 
strengthened  during'  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  (1825-55), 
when  schemes  were  formed  and  extensively  supported 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  vast  empire 
into  one  language  and  one  religion.  The  Armenian 
Church,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  a 
part  of  the  Persian  territory  by  Russia,  saw  the  seat 
of  its  ecclesiastical  head,  the  catbolicos  of  Etchmiadzin, 
placed  under  Russian  rule,  showed  itself  disinclined  to 
being  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the 
United  Greeks  of  the  formerly  Polish  provinces,  who 
during  Polish  rule  had  been  induced  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  yielded  to  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Russian  government  These 
exertions  were  begun  as  soon  as  Catharine  II  had  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  reign  of  this  empress 
about  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  joined  the  Rus- 
sian Chnreh.  Little  was  done  for  this  purpose  during 
the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  I,  but  Nicholas  I  re- 
sumed these  efforts  with  extraordinary  vigor;  and  in 
1839  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United  Greek  Church 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  were  induced  at  the  Syn- 
od of  Polotsk  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Rus- 
nan Church.  Only  one  United  Greek  diocese — Chelm, 
in  Poland— remained  in  communion  with  Rome  until 
about  1877,  when  the  majority  of  its  priests  and  people 
were  reported  to  have  likewise  been  received  into  the 
Rusnan  Church.    See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  missions  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  empire 
made  considerable  progress,  and  especially  Innocent, 
archbishop  of  Kamtchatka,  became  a  much-praiseil  ex- 
ample of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  in  the  Russian 
empire,  traversing  to  and  fro  the  long  chain  of  pagan 
islands  between  North-eastern  Asia  and  North-western 
America.  The  reign  of  Alexander  II  (since  1855)  has 
been  prolific  of  important  reforms  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  Some  of  them,  as  the  total  abo- 
lition of  serfdom,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
pablic  schools,  have  had  a  considerable  and  favorable 
reaction  upon  the  progress  of  the  national  Church.  The 
efforts  for  Russifying  the  polyglot  and  polyreligious 
tribes  of  the  empire  in  one  tongue  and  one  creed  gained 
in  vigor  and  extent  The  great  Eastern  ^^f  of  1B77 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Russian  bishops  ^  ^  ]]oly  re- 
ligioiis  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ^^kgniiiiedan 


power  over  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  made  the  Russian  Church  appear 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Oriental  Eastern 
Church.  The  increasing  missionary  seal  of  the  Church 
overetepped  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  and  founded 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  which  were  prosperous 
beyond  expectation.  In  many  large  cities  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  Russian  priests  were 
appointed  by  the  Russian  government  to  gather  not 
only  the  Orthodox  Russians,  but  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Oriental  Chnrch,  into  permanent  con- 
gregations, and  in  1879  even  a  bishop,  with  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  to  exercise  the 
episcopal  superintendence  over  the  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  A  strong  desire 
for  establishing  friendly  intercourse  and  relations  with 
other  churches  of  episcopal  constitution  nuide  itself  felt 
among  many  of  the  most  educated  and  zeabus  priests 
and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  *' societies  for  religious 
enlightenment"  were  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  cities  which  proclaimed  the  promotion  of  this  in- 
tercourse as  one  of  their  chief  objects.  The  grand-duke 
Constantine.  brother  of  Alexander  II,  is  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  this  movement  and  the  president  of  the  St 
Petersburg  society. 

2.  Doctrinal  Bast*  of  the  Rusnan  Churth, — Although 
the  connection  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  has  for 
some  time  been  severed,  they  have  remained  in  entire 
union  with  regard  to  their  common  doctrine.  Some 
(SchafT,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  70)  regard  as  ^  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  Russian  Church  the  com- 
paratively f^  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
more  highly  esteemed  and  more  widely  read  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Hepworth  Dix- 
on {Free  Russia,  p.  290)  says  that  the  Russians,  next  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  New-Englanders,  are  the  greatest 
Bible-readers,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  not  mora 
than  one  out  of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  all.  Dr.  Pink- 
erton,  an  English  Independent,  who  for  many  yean 
resided  and  travelled  in  Russia  as  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  takes,  in  his  work  on  Russia 
(London,  1833),  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  "  for  the  Church  that  permits  every  one 
of  its  membera  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  undentands,  and  acknowledges  this  Word  as 
the  highest  tribunal  in  matten  of  faith  on  earth,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  reformer  of  all  supentition."  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  treatise  on  The  Duty  ofPar^ 
ish  Priests,  which  was  composed  by  archbishop  Konin- 
sky  of  Mohilev,  aided  by  bishop  Sopkofsky  of  Smolensk 
(St  Petenburg,  1776),  and  on  the  contents  of  which  all 
candidates  for  holy  ordere  in  the  Russian  seminaries 
are  examined,  approaches  more  nearly  the  Protestant 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matten  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any  deliverance 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Thus  it  says,  ''Ail  the  articles 
of  the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God;  that  is, 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  perfect  rule, 
both  of  our  faith  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  holy  fathen  are  of  great  use,  but 
neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathen  nor  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  to  be  confounded  or  equalled 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  commandments*'  ( see 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  78). 

Notwithstanding  this  respect  of  the  Russian  Church 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  nev- 
er been  prevailed  upon  to  hold  ecclesiastical  commun* 
ion  with  any  other  than  the  several  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  (commonly  called  Greek)  Church* 
An  interesting  attempt  to  establish  intercommunion 
and  co-operation  between  the  Russian  Church  and  some 
Anglican  bishops  was  made  from  1717  to  1728  by  two 
High -Church  English  bishops,  called  Nonjnron  (for 
refusing  to  renounce  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jamet 
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II ),  in  cooneotion  with  two  Scottish  biahop«.  They 
wrote  to  this  eiid»  in  October,  1717|  to  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  patriarchs,  in  1723, 
sent  their  ultimatuio,  requiring  as  a  term  of  commun- 
ion absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  Most  Holy  Govern- 
ing Synod"  of  St.  Petersburg  was  more  polite,  and  in 
tnmsmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  czar,  '*to  the  most  rever- 
end the  bishops  of  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  our  brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  should  send  two  delegates  to  Bussia  to  hold 
a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded 
or  given  up  by  one  or  the  other;  what,  on  the  other 
handi  may  or  ought  for  conscience*  sake  to  be  absolute- 
ly denied."  The  conference,  however,  was  never  held, 
for  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  pot  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

A  more  serions  attempt  to  effect  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  churches  was  be- 
gun in  1862,  with  the  authority  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
session  of  the  latter  held  in  New  York  in  1862,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  oommunieation  with  the  Rnsso-Greek  Church, 
to  collect  authentic  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  general  convention.**  Soon  after- 
wards (July  It  186S)  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed a  similar  committee  looking  to  ''such  eccle- 
siastical intercommunion  with  the  Orthodox  East  as 
should  enable  the  laity  and  deigy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  saoiaments  and  offices  of  the  other  without 
forfeiting  the  communion  of  their  own  Church.'*  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
movement.  These  committees  corresponded  with  each 
other,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  to  their  authorr 
ities.  Two  Eastern  Church  associations  were  formed, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  America,  for  the  publication 
of  interesting  information  on  the  doctrines  and  woiship 
of  the  RttssoKiGreek  Church.  Vints  were  made  to  Rus- 
sia, firatemal  letters  and  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and 
informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian 
dignitaries  were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersbuig,  and 
Moscow.  The  Russians,  however,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (Greek)  Church,  did 
not  show  the  least  disposition  towards  making  any 
oottoeBsion.  A  number  of  Russian  divines  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Old  Catholic  reunion  conferences  at 
Bonn  in  1874  and  1875;  butalthough  the  Anglican  and 
Old  Catholic  theologians  here  surrendered  to  the  Ori- 
entals as  a  peace -offering  the^io^e  of  the  Western 
Creed,  the  Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part. 

8.  Ecdesiattioal  PoUiy^^ln  regard  to  Church  consti- 
tution, the  organization  of  the  Holy  Governing  S^'nod 
has  established  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Russian  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  on  the  other. 

(1.)  The  Uolif  Synod.-^The  members  of  the  synod  are 
partly  priests,  partly  laymen*  All  of  them  are  appoints 
ed  by  the  czar,  who  has  also  the  right  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  They  meet  at  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
special  part  of  the  large  building  which  has  been  erect- 
ed for  the  high  imperial  boards.  At  6nt  the  s}'nod 
had  twelve  clerical  members,  one  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  four  councillors,  and  four  assessors.  The 
twelAh  member  was  destined  for  the  synodal  office  at 
Moscow.  Three  of  the  twelve  clerical  members  had  to 
be  bishops,  the  others  were  to  belong  to  different  de- 
grees of  the  hierarchy.  It  was,  however,  forbidden  to 
appoint  an  archimandrite  or  protopresbyter  from  any 
diocese  the  bishop  of  which  was  a  member  of  the  syn- 
^  od,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  former  might  be  influenced 
*  by  their  bishop.  According  to  the  pleas4re  of  the  czar, 
Ihe  number  of  the  clerical  members  was,  however,  some- 


times larger,  sometimes  smaller  than  twelve.  No  epis- 
copal see  except  that  of  Grusia  (Tiflis)  confers  ex  oj/i- 
do  upon  its  occupant  the  right  of  membership  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  but  the  metropolitans  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Moscow,  and  Kief  invariably  belong  to  it.  Some  of 
the  members  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St  Petersburg, 
others  are  absent  members  who  are  invited  only  when 
matters  of  prime  importance  require  the  presence  of  all 
the  members.  The  synod  is  always  presided  over  by 
the  oldest  metropolitan.  The  most  prominent  among 
the  lay  members  is  the  procurator-general  of  the  synod. 
He  represents  the  czar,  makes  the  necessary  preparap 
tions,  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  carries  out  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted.  Every  member  of  the 
synod,  before  taking  his  seat,  must  bind  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  be  loyal  to  the  czar  and  his  successor,  and  to 
recognise  the  czar  as  the  highest  judge  in  the  synod. 
The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  synod  were  at  first 
paid  from  the  property  of  the  former  patriarchate, 
which  after  its  abolition  was  called  synodal  property. 
At  present  they  receive  a  very  moderate  fixed  addition 
to  the  salaries  which  they  derive  from  their  regular  ec- 
clesiastical office  (as  archbishops,  bishops,  or  priests). 
Th%  synod  is  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  receives  his 
orders ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  prelates  and  clerg>'mcn 
are  subject  to  the  sj'nod.  Among  the  chief  duties  of 
the  S3mod  are  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine,  to  regulate 
divine  service,  and  to  act  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal in  all  Church  matters.  The  Synod  has  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  heresies,  to  examine  and  censure 
theological  books;  it  is  entitled  to  prescribe  ceremonies, 
and  to  see  to  it  tliat  they  are  observed.  It  has  to  su- 
perintend all  churches  and  convents,  to  present  to  the 
czar  suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  positions  of 
archimandrites  and  prelates,  and  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  episcopal  sees.  It  may  transfer  bishops  to 
other  sees,  remove  them,  or  send  them  to  a  convent. 
It  acta  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops,  and  receives  the  complaints  of  any  clergyman 
against  his  superiors.  It  has  the  right  in  doubtful  cases 
to  give  instruction  to  the  prelates;  but  it  can  make  new 
laws  only  with  the  consent  of  the  czar.  It  can  grant 
dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  from  the  rigid 
obsiervation  of  the  fasts.  All  trials  which  were  for- 
merly brought  before  the  court  of  the  patriarch  belong 
now  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod;  among  them  are 
trials  for  heresy  (against  the  Raskolniks),  blasphe- 
my, astrology ;  for  doubtful,  unlawful,  and  forced  mar- 
riages; for  adultery,  divorce.  Fornication  and  abduc- 
tion are  tried  before  secular  courts.  In  affairs  which 
are  partly  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  partly  of  a  secular 
character,  the  synod  acts  coi\jointly  with  the  senate,  to 
which  it  is,  in  general,  co-ordinate.  The  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  synod  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Economical  Department  (or  College  of  Econ- 
omy) and  the  comptroller's  office.  All  affiiirs  which 
involve  an  outlay  of  money — as  the  erection  of  churches, 
schools,  convents,  payments,  supports  of  clergymen,  and 
so  forth — are  first  submitted  to  the  Economical  Dejuut- 
ment.  The  Department  of  Comptrol  has  to  examine 
whether  the  moneys  assigned  have  been  properly  used, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts.  Since  1809  all  sums 
realized  by  the  sale  of  consecrated  candles  and  other 
objects  which  the  faithful  purohase  from  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people,  have  to  be  sent  by  the  bishops  to  the  synod, 
which  distributes  them  among  the  eparchies  according 
to  their  several  wants.  The  treasury  of  the  synod, 
which  receives  all  these  moneys,  stands  under  the  spe- 
cial control  of  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  synod, 
and  of  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  chief  procurator. 

In  1839  the  commission  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  which 
had  been  established  in  1808,  was  dissolved  by  the  czar, 
and  the  Holy  Synod  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
these  schools. 

Subordinate  to  the  Holy  Synod  are— 1,  the  synodal 
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office  of  Moaeoir,  whidi  is  piesided  orer  by  the  met- 
ropolitan of  the  city,  who  is  asnsted  by  a  yicar-general, 
one  arehunaodritey  and  one  protopresbyter;  2,  the  ^n* 
odsl  office  of  Gnisia,  in  whidi  the  metropolitan  of  Tiflia 
and  Grasia  presides,  being  assisted  by  two  archiman- 
drites and  one  protopresbyter;  8,  the  college  of  the  for- 
mer Gseek  United  Qmrch  in  White  Rnssia  and  Lithu- 
ania, presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Lithuania,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
•yood  has  two  printing- offices^  in  SL  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  in  which  all  rescripts  of  the  czar  and  the  wynod 
referring  to  eodesiastical  affiiirs,  all  books  used  at  divine 
senrioe,  and,  in  general,  all  books,  registers,  circulan, 
prajos,  pictures,  etc^  intended  for  Church  use  are  print- 
eel  The  synod  sends  the  printed  matter  to  the  bishop, 
who  distributes  it  among  the  deigy.  Every  parish 
priest  hss  to  render  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  account 
to  the  bishops  of  all  articles  sold,  and  to  remit  to  him 
the  proceedsL  The  bishop  sends  an  account  of  all  a^ 
tides  sold  within  the  diooeae  and  remits  the  amount. 
The  synod  has  annually  from  these  sales  a  considerable 
surplus,  which  is  used  for  snpplWng  poor  eparchies  and 
parishes  grstuitoosiy  with  the  books  and  other  objects 
needed  at  divine  service.  Books  on  theological  sub- 
jects are  not  only  printed  in  the  offices  of  the  qmod, 
but  their  contents  must  be  expresoly  approved  by  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  Holy  Synod  is  assisted  by  three 
committees  of  censorship,  which  have  their  seats  at  St. 
Peteisbuig,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 

(1)  Orden  of  tie  Cfer^y.— The  higher  clergy  of  the 
Rusiisn  Church  consists  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bt>*hop&  At  first  Btissia  had  only  one  metropolitan, 
at  Kief;  when  the  patriarohate  was  erected,  the  arch- 
bishops  of  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  Rostoff,  and 
Knirizk  wero  raised  to  the  rank  of  metrop<4itans.  In 
1667  the  cxar  Alexis  Michadovitch  raised  the  areh- 
bishops  of  Kasan  and  Siberia  to  metropolitans,  and  ap- 
pointed m  spedal  metropolitan  at  Astrakhan.  Five 
other  metropolitans  were  appointed  by  Theodore  Alex- 
ievitcb,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had,  therefore,  twelve  metropolitans.  Peter  appointed 
in  the  place  of  the  deceased  metropditans  and  aroh- 
bishops  only  bishops,  and  conferred  the  title  of  '^  metro* 
politan"  and  "archbishop"  upon  any  bishops  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  titles  ^metropolitan*'  and  *'arehbishop"  aro 
now  not  boand  to  dioceses  of  a  higher  degree,  but  are 
only  the  honorary  titles  of  bishops  whom  the  czar  wishes 
to  distinguish  by  a  higher  title.  It  has,  however,  been 
customary  that  the  occupants  of  the  eparchies  Nov- 
gorod-Petersburg, Moscow,  and  Kief  have  the  title 
'' metropolitans,"  and  in  1878  no  other  archbishop  had 
this  title.  The  eparchies  are  divided  into  eparchies  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  according  to  the  sal- 
sries  connectesd  with  the  sees.  The  three  metropolitans 
of  Novgorod-Peterrimrg,  Moscow,  and  Kief  belong  to 
the  first  dasB.  Accenting  to  Silbemagl  (Ver/autmg 
vnd  gegmwdrtiffer  BeMkmd  tUmmiiieker  Kirdun  dea  Oru 
«N/#,  1865),  there  were  seventeen  eparchies  of  the  second 
and  tbii^  of  the  third  dass.  Not  embraced  in  these 
numbers  are  the  eparchies  of  Georgia  or  Gnisia,  which 
territory  in  1801  was  incorporated  with  Russia.  The 
ooantry  has  at  present  five  eparchies,  which  are  not  di- 
vided into  elsssPSj  but  among  which  that  of  Tiflis  holds 
the  highest  rank.  The  occupant  of  the  see  has  the  title 
"exsrch  of  all  Georgia,"  and  is  dways  ess  q^lcto  member 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  president  of  the  synodd  office  at 
TtlliflL  When  an  episcopd  see  becomes  vacant,  the  synod, 
seeordtng  to  the  re^;nlations  of  Peter  the  Great,  presents 
to  the  czar  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  czar  is  to  select 
one.  Often,  however,  the  czar  himself  designates  a  can- 
<iidate,  whom  the  synod  has  to  dect.  As  the  bishop  has 
to  be  onmanried,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  are  married, 
tbe  fanriidatiHt  Ibr  the  episcopd  sees  can  only  be  taken 
fnoitha  regular  deigy.  The  first  daim  belongs  to  those 
tnbioMndritos  who  are  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or 
tbms  to  whom  sffiurs  of  the  synod  have  been  iiitnvted, 
«Bd  who  hsra  given  proof  of  their  ability,    j^f^gt  the 


eonfirmarion  of  the  bishop  dect  by  the  czar,  all  the 
archbisfaops  and  biriiops  present  in  the  eapitd  assemble 
in  the  hall  of  the  synod,  and  the  new  bishop  is  pro- 
claimed  by  the  oldest  arcbtnshop.  The  consecration 
dways  takes  place  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  also  attended 
by  dl  bishops  ot  the  capital.  The  rights  and  duties  of' 
the  bishops  are  fully  expbuned  in  the  Spnituai  Rh/u^ 
lationM  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  bishop  ordains  dl  the 
dergymen  of  his  diocese,  but  he  is  expected  not  to  or- 
dain more  priests,  deacons^  and  other  dergymen  than 
are  necessary  for  the  cdebration  of  divine  service.  He 
hss  to  superintend  all  the  monks  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  see  that  they  observe  the  monastic  rules,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  punish  them  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  also  in  this  respect,  wholly  under  bis 
jurisdiction.  Laymen  may  be  excommunicated  by  the 
bishop  on  account  of  public  tnnsgresdon  of  the  divine 
commandments,  or  on  account  of  heresy,  but  the  bishopa 
must  previoudy  admonbh  them  three  times,  and  must 
not  involve  the  family  of  the  culprit  in  the  sentence. 
The  bishop  is  in  particular  expected  to  devote  himself 
zedously  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  semina- 
ries. In  order  to  become  aoqodnted  with  his  eparchy, 
the  bishop  shall  vidt  all  its  parishes  at  least  once  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
diocese  without  the  permit  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In  all 
important  or  doubtful  aflkirs  he  is  directed  to  ask  for 
the  advice  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  bishop  holds  the 
officid  rank  of  a  major>generd  and  a  councillor  of  state. 
According  to  a  ukue  of  1764>  issued  by  Catharine  II, 
the  property  of  all  bishoprics,  convents,  and  churches  of 
Great  Russia  was  confiscated  and  tranrferred  for  admin- 
istration to  the  College  of  Economy,  which  now  pajrs 
to  all  the  bishops  a  fixed  salar}*.  To  new  eparchies  the 
czar  assigns  likewise  a  fixed  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the 
College  of  Economy;  he  also  determines,  in  case  two 
eparchies  are  united,  whether  the  bishop  didlrecdve  the 
income  of  one  or  of  both.  As  has  dready  been  stated, 
the  eparchies  are  divided,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  salaries,  into  eparchies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
dass.  According  to  the  ukase  of  Catharine  II,  the  pid- 
ates  of  the  first  class  are  to  recd\'e  a  salary  of  1600  ru- 
Ues^  those  of  the  second  clsss  1200  rubles,  and  those  of 
the  third  dass  1000  rubles.  Besides,  the  bishops  receive 
a  certdn  amount  of  table-money,  etc.,  for  defrajdng  the 
expenses  of  their  househdd.  The  table-money  of  tb6 
metropolitans  ranges  from  2200  to  3(100  rubles;  the 
bishops  of  the  second  class  receive  1000,  and  those  of 
the  third  dass  800.  The  bishops  generally  reside  in 
edebnted  convents,  which,  however,  dthongh  they  are 
still  cdled  convents,  are  now  rather  extensive  '^  episco- 
pal houses."  Besides  tbe  incomes  derived  from  the  State, 
the  bishops  receive  fees  for  their  episcopd  functions,  as 
the  consecration  of  new  churches,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  for  masses-  for  the  dead,  etc  The  eparchiea 
bear  thdr  name  from  the  place  where  the  prdate  haa 
his  residence,  rarely  from  a  province.  It  is  common  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  eparchy  by  means  of  adjec- 
tives, as  the  **  Muscovite  metropolitan"  instead  of  the 
**  metropolitan  of  Moscow." 

Besides  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  Ri»> 
sia  has  also  vicara  of  episcopal  rank.  They  were  at 
first  appointed  in  very  extennve  eparchies,  where  the 
prelate  found  it  impossible  to  perform  all  the  episoopd 
functions.  The  first  eparchy  which  hail  a  vicar  was 
Novgorod ;  in  1764  the  empress  Catharine  11  established 
another  for  the  eparchy  of  Moscow.  The  vicars  have 
their  own  dioceses  and  full  episcopd  Jurisdiction.  They 
have  a  oonsistorial  chancery  like  tbe  other  prelates,  but 
an  apped  may  be  taken  from  their  judgments  to  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  in  whose  eparchy  their  dis- 
trict is  situated.  In  regard  to  salary,  they  are  phused 
on  a  levd  with  the  preUtes  of  the  third  class.  At  prea- 
ent  the  Russian  Church  has  ten  vicariates. 

Every  prelate  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  his 
dk>cese  by  a  consistory  which  is  composed  of  from  fiva 
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to  seren  members.  They  are  presented  to  the  syiiod 
by  the  bishop,  and,  after  their  confirmation,  can  only  be 
removed  with  the  consent  of  the  synod.  £ach  consis- 
tory has  its  own  chancery,  which  genemlly  consists,  in 
eparchies  of  the  fint  class,  of  twenty-eight  persons,  in 
eparchies  of  the  second,  of  twenty-one,  and  in  eparchies 
of  the  third,  of  nineteen.  The  consistory  has  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  presenring  the  parity  of  the  faith. 
It  snperintends  the  sermons  and  the  keeping  of  the  cler- 
ical registers,  and  reports  once  a  year  on  the  condition 
of  the  eparchy  to  the  synod.  To  its  jurisdiction  belong 
also  matrimonial  affairs  and  the  complaints  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  against  each  other.  If  secular  priests 
or  monks  wish  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  the 
consistory  has  to  subject  them  to  an  admonition,  the 
former  during  three  and  the  latter  during  six  months; 
it  has  also  to  sentence  clergymen  for  important  or  dis- 
graceful offences.  The  sentences  pronounced  against 
such  clergymen  are:  1,  suspension;  2,  degradation  to  a 
lower  degree  of  the  clergy;  8,  entire  deg^dation  or  dep- 
osition. The  last-named  sentence  involves  the  sur- 
render of  the  culprit  into  the  army  or  to  the  imperial 
manufactures,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities. From  the  judgment  of  a  consistory  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  prelate,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
Holy  S3mod«  In  every  Urge  town  of  the  eparchy  there 
are  offices  called  *<  ecclesiastical  directories,**  general- 
ly consuting  of  two  members,  which  have  to  receive 
petitions  to  the  consistory  and  make  reports  to  it.  The 
bishop  appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the  synod,  deans 
for  superintending  the  churches  and  the  clergymen. 
A  dean^s  district  embraces  from  ten  to  thirty  parish 
churches.  They  have  to  visit  the  churches  of  their 
district,  and  to  revise  once  every  six  months  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Church  and  the  lists  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Under  their  presidency  the  parishes  elect 
the  church-wardensi  In  the  cities  the  protopresbyter 
of  the  principal  church  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
entire  clergy. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  the  white,  or  secular, 
clergy,  and  the  black  clerg>%  or  monks.  The  white 
clergy  chiefly  recruits  itself  from  the  sons  of  the  priests 
and  other  employes  of  the  Church.  The  admission  of 
persons  from  other  classes  of  society  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  llie  bishop  is  forbidden  to  ordain  any  one 
without  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  requisite  age,  and 
good  certificates  of  character,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  priests  wanted  by  his  eparchy.  No  one  shall 
be  ordained  a  secular  priest  without  having  previously 
been  married  to  a  virgin.  The  other  persons  employed 
for  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  sextons,  choristers, 
etc,  do  not  receive  any  ordination,  but  are  also  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  clergy. 

(8.)  i9cAoo2i.— Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  who  com- 
manded the  prelates  to  establish  in  the  capitals  of  their 
eparchies  ecclesiastical  seminaries  where  boys — espe- 
cially the  sons  of  priests — ^might  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  All  that  had  been  required  before  his  time 
was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able  to  read,  to  write  a 
little,  and  to  perform  the  liturgical  functions.  Peter  the 
Great  also  decreed  that  the  chief  convents  should  con- 
tribute one  twentieth,  and  the  principal  churches  one 
thirtieth  of  their  com  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools.  After  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property  in  1764,  the  support  of 
the  seminaries  devolved  upon  the  Holy  Synod.  The 
ecclesiastical  schools  are  divided  into  the  four  school 
districts  of  Petersburg,  Kief,  Moscow,  and  Kasan.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  the  districts  is  an  ecclesiastical  acad- 
emy. At  each  academy  is  a  conference  conusting  of  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  one  archimandrite,  one  yero- 
monach,  two  secular  priests,  and  several  professors,  and 
presided  over  by  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  who 
has  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  clergymen 
and  of  the  priests.  The  Conference  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  scientific  life 


in  the  Russian  Church,  as  the  conferences  of  the  other 
school  districts  receive  from  it  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  system  of  Church  schools,  which  is  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  S3mod,  consists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  academies,  the  eparchial  seminaries,  the 
circuit  schools,  and  the  parish  schools.  Every  pupil  has 
first  to  enter  the  parish  school  and  to  remain  there  for 
two  years.  He  then  attends  in  succession  the  circuit 
school,  the  eparchial  seminary,  and  finally  the  academy, 
remaining  in  each  of  these  schools  for  three  or  four 
years. 

(4.)  Marriage  and  PricUeges  of  the  Priests, — As 
the  secular  clergy  must  be  married,  they  cannot  as- 
cend to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  protopresbyter. 
Widower  presbyters  were  required  by  a  canon  of  Theo- 
dosius,  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  to  resign  and  withdraw 
to  a  convent.  The  Council  of  Moscow  in  1667  author- 
ized widower  clergymen  who  led  a  virtuous  life  in  the 
convent  to  contiime  their  priestly  functions  as  yeromo- 
nacb.  Peter  the  Great  forbade  the  bishop  to  force  any 
widower  priest  to  retire  to  a  convent.  By  a  second  re- 
script, issued  in  1724,  he  provided  that  widower  priests 
who  were  good  scholars  or  preachers  and  who  should 
marry  a  second  time  should  be  employed  as  rectors  of 
the  seminaries  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  bishops.  At 
present  the  synod  can  give  permission  to  widower 
priests  to  remain  in  their  office. 

The  secular  clergy  are  exempt  from  personal  taxes 
and  from  military  duty.  For  any  criminal  offence  the 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  court,  but  the  proceedings 
against  them  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  dep- 
uties of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  offence  they  are  judged  by  the  Church  courts.  No 
priest  or  deacon  can  be  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment until  he  has  been  degraded  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical superior.  The  wives  of  priests  and  other  Church 
employes  share  the  privileges  of  their  husbands  as  long 
as  they  are  not  married  again. 

(5.)  Appointment  and  Support  of  the  Clergy, — In  1722 
and  1728  the  tynod  fixed,  conjointly  with  the  senate, 
the  number  of  clergymen  who  were  to  serve  at  every 
church.  Since  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property 
in  1764,  the  Economy  College  of  the  Holy  Synod  pays 
fixed  salaries  to  the  clergymen  and  employes  of  all 
churches  which  had  real  estate,  or  at  least  twenty  serfs. 
In  case  a  community  wants  a  larger  number  of  clergy- 
men than  the  government  is  bound  to  pay,  it  has  to 
make  satisfactory  provision  for  a  sufficient  salary. 

Every  regiment  of  the  army  has  its  own  priest,  who 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelate  in  whose  eparchy 
the  regiment  is  stationed.  Only  in  time  of  war  all  the 
military  priests  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  su- 
perior priest  who  ia  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  bishop  has  full  freedom  in  appointing  the  priests 
of  all  churches  which  have  no  patron.  In  the  army  no 
priest  is  to  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  The  children  and  relatives  of  a  parish  priest 
must  not  be  appointed  at  the  same  church.  The  noble- 
man on  whose  estate  a  church  has  been  erected  has 
the  right  of  patronage.  He  may  propose  a  priest  whose 
appointment  he  desires  to  the  bishop,  and  without  his 
consent  no  priest  can  be  appointed.  In  villages  the  pa- 
trons superintend  the  church-warden  and  hold  the  key 
to  the  Church  treasury. 

(6.)  Monks  and  Nuns, — All  the  convents  of  Rosria 
follow  the  rule  of  St  BasiL  No  one  can  become  a  monk 
before  the  fortieth  year  of  age,  nor  a  nun  before  the 
fiftieth  year.  Before  the  year  1830  the  thirtieth  year 
of  age  was  required  for  monks.  The  synod  grants,  how- 
ever, dispensations  in  regard  to  age,  especially  to  young 
men  who,  after  completing  their  studies  at  an  e^esi- 
astical  acisdemy,  desire  to  enter  a  convent  with  a  view- 
to  securing  as  early  as  possible  an  appointment  as  prel- 
ate, archimandrite,  or  professor.  Children  need  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  their  entrance  into  a  convent, 
and  many  legal  precautions  have  been  taken  to  dose 
the  gates  of  the  convents  against  penona  who  are  niH 
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wQling,  or  who  by  entering  s  convent  would  violate 
other  datieflL  In  those  convents  which  are  supported 
by  the  State  the  limit  of  the  number  of  monks  » 
fixed  by  law.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years.  After 
its  termination  the  permission  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is 
required  for  admitting  the  novices  to  a  preparatory  de- 
l^ree.  On  this  admission  they  pat  on  the  black  habit, 
from  which  the  monks  have  received  the  name  of  the 
black  clergy.  The  taking  of  the  monastic  vows  is  con- 
nected with  solemn  rites.  Inhere  is  a  third  monastic 
degree,  called  the  *' great"  or  ^*  angelic"  habit,  but  only  a 
few  monks  are  admitted  to  it. 

Every  convent  of  monks  is  either  nnder  an  archi- 
mandriie  or  an  igamen ;  smaller  convents  are  under  a 
predstoyatel  (president);  the  female  conv'ents  are  under 
an  igumena.  Formerly  the  superiors  of  convents  were 
elected  by  the  monks,  now  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  have  received  the  order  of  priests  or  dea- 
con and  are  called  yeromonachs  and  yerodeacons,  and 
oommon  monks  called  monachs.  The  number  of  the 
former  is  only  smalL  The  convents  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  bishop  in  whose  eparchy  they  are 
■iuiaied;  only  the  lauras,  a  small  class  of  the  roost 
prominent  convents,  and  the  stauropigics,  or  exempt 
convents,  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  present  regulations  of  the  Russian  con- 
Tents  date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  a 
ukase  of  1701  he  abolished  the  institution  of  the  lav 
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brothers,  and  boand  the  monks  to  receive  and  nurse  in- 
Talid  soldiers  and  other  aged  and  poor  men ;  the  nuns, 
in  the  same  way,  were  required  to  receive  aged  females, 
to  educate  orphans,  and  teach  female  handiwork.  The 
r^ulaticms  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  for  most  of  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Eastent  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  monks  are  admonished  to  read  often  in 
the  Bible  and  to  study,  and  the  superiors  are  required 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  monastic 
ixUea.  The  monks  are  excluded  from  pastoral  duties; 
only  the  chaphiins  of  the  navy  are  taken  from  their 
ranks.  The  government  has  established  a  college  for 
this  special  purpose  at  Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea.  To 
this  college  monks  are  called  from  the  various  eparchies, 
and  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  elects  from  them 
chaplains  for  the  men-of-war.  As  the  monks  receive,  in 
general,  a  better  education  than  the  secular  clergy,  the 
profesaors  in  the  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical  academies 
nre  generally  taken  from  them. 

The  first  Russian  convents  were  established  during 
the  reign  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  but  the  cradle  of  all 
the  Russian  convents  was  the  Petchersky  Laura  at 
Kief,  which  had  been  founded  by  Anthony,  a  monk 
c4  Mount  Athos,  daring  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  (1036- 
54).  From  that  time  the  convents  increased  rapidly. 
In  1642  Ivan  II  Vasilivitch  forbade,  at  the  Council  of 
Moscow,  the  establishing  of  a  convent  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  monarch  and  the  diocesan  bishop.  Peter 
the  Great  not  only  forbade  bishops  and  other  persons  to 
build  convents  or  hermitages,  but  also  ordered  the  aboli- 
tion of  smaller  convents  and  of  all  hermitages.  Catha- 
rine II,  in  1764,  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  the 
convents.  At  the  same  time  many  convents  were  su|>- 
pressed,  for  the  empress  intended  to  preserve  only  the 
nsost  prominent  convents  in  the  large  cities  and  those 
that  were  most  celebrated.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  numerous 
petitions  addressed  to  her,  the  empress  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  convents  under  the  condition  that 
such  convents  should  support  themselves  or  be  support- 
ed by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.  Since  that 
time  two  classes  of  convents  have  been  distinguished, 
those  which  are  supported  by  the  Economy  College  and 
thnae  which  are  not.  The  former  are,  like  the  eparchies, 
divided  into  three  clssses,  according  to  the  number  of 
inmates  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

4.  StatUtic$, — The  procurator- genenU  of  the  Holy 
Synod  publiahes  annually  an  account  of  th^  caodi^i^i^ 
of  tbe  Baasian  Church.    The  foUowiog  fn^.   ^  taken 


from  the  report  made  by  the  present  procarator-genersl, 
count  Tolstoi,  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  1876,  and 
published  in  April,  1878.  There  were  in  1875  in  all  the 
eparchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  exarchate  Grusia, 
the  Alexandro-Nevski  Laura  (convent  of  the  first  rank) 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Petchayevsk-Uspensky  Laura 
at  Kief,  from  which  no  report  had  been  received,  66 
archiepiscopal  houses  and  880  convents  of  monks,  of 
which  169  received  no  support  from  the  State.  The 
total  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  of  whom  4621  were 
serving  brothers.  Of  nunneries  there  were  147  (for^ 
of  which  derived  no  support  from  the  Statf),  with  14,574 
nuns,  of  whom  10,771  were  serving  sisters.  The  num- 
ber of  cathedral  churches,  including  57  episcopal  church- 
es, 562  chief  churches  of  cities,  8  army  cathedrals,  and  8 
navy  cathedrals,  was  625 ;  of  other  churches,  89,888 ;  of 
chapels  and  oratories,  18,594.  Of  the  churches,  227  par- 
ish churches  are  reported  to  belong  to  Raskolniks.  The 
total  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  which  includes  the 
sextons,  was  98,802.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1876, 
828  churches  and  170  chapels  and  oratories  were  built. 
There  were  87  hospitals  with  1192  inmates,  and  605 
poorhonses  with  6763  inmates.  The  number  of  persons 
received  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,840,  embracing 
1192  Roman  Catholics,  516  United  Greeks,  8  Armenians, 
688  Protestants,  2589  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Believers  (1498 
completely  united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1041  re- 
served the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  Jews,  219  Mo- 
hammedans, and  6728  pagans.  The  number  of  divorces 
was  1023 ;  in  29  cases  the  cause  was  remarriage  of  the  one 
party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other;  in  2,  too  close  con- 
sanguinity; in  15, impotence;  in 80, adultery;  in 650,  the 
unknown  residence  of  one  party;  in  247,  the  condemna- 
tion of  one  party  to  forced  labor  or  exile.  The  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  with  the  number 
of  their  teachers  and  pupils,  were  ta  follows: 
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The  number  of  schools  connected  with  churches  and 
monasteries  was  6811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pu- 
pils, of  whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,730  female. 
The  namber  of  Church  libraries  was  15,770 ;  the  number 
of  new  libraries  established  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
235.  The  Church  property  under  the  admini.«)tration 
of  the  procurator-general  amounted,  on  Jan.  1, 1877,  to 
26,855,858  rubles.  The  populatioi^  connected  with  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church,  with  the  exception  of  three 
Asiatic  eparchies,  the  exarchate  Grusia,  and  the  army 
and  navy,  from  which  no  reports  had  been  received, 
amounted  to  57,701,660.  Adding  an  estimate  of  the 
Orthodox  population  in  the  districts  above  named,  the 
total  population  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  was 
in  1876  about  60,100,000.  The  Orthodox  Church  pre- 
vails in  each  of  the  sixty  governments  into  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  is  divided,  except  sixteen,  of  which  twelve 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  three  by 
Protestants,  and  one  by  Mohammedans.  Of  the  total 
Orthodox  population  about  54,900,000  live  in  European 
Russia,  2,100,000  in  Caucasia,  3,000,000  in  Siberia,  and 
270,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  about  37,000  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church.  Out- 
side of  Russia  the  Russian  Church  has  established  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Ja(>an  which  are  reported  as  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  as  counting  in  each  country  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls. 

IL  Other  Christian  CAurcA^*.  —  While  nearly  the 
entire  population  in  those  provinces  which  have  not 
been  under  any  other  than  Russian  rule  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  empire  has  received  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  a 
considerable  Protestant  population  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  provinces.    The  conquest  of  Erivan  in 
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1828  placed  under  RasBun  rule  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  aeat  of  ita  bead, 
the  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin. 

1.  Roman  Caihoiict, — Until  1642  no  proriaion  had 
been  made  for  the  few  Roman  Catholics  living  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1642  the  Italian  embassy  to 
Moscow  was  attended  by  a  Jesuit,  who  was  followed  by 
twenty  Capuchin  monks  and  a  pnefect.  From  1705  to 
1715  several  other  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Russia,  and  a 
college  was  established  by  them  at  Minsk.  Pius  VI 
sent  a  legate  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  his  ju- 
risdiction the  missions  of  that  city,  Moscow,  Riga,  and 
RevaL  As  the  provinces  which  were  incorporated  with 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  contained  a  con- 
siderable Catholic  population,  Catharine  II  concluded 
to  erect  a  bishopric  of  the  Latin  rite  for  her  Catholic 
subjects.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mohilev,  which  was  confirmed  in  1783  by 
Pius  VI.  By  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
a  number  of  episcopal  sees  fell  under  Russian  rule,  all 
of  which,  except  that  of  Livonia,  were  abolished  by 
Catharine  II,  who,  instead,  erected  two  new  ones.  Paul 
I  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  about  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  new  Russian 
provinces,  and  accordingly,  in  1797,  the  following  dio- 
ceses were  organized :  Mohilev,  archbishopric ;  and  Sa- 
mogitia,  Wilna,  Luzk,  Kaminiec,  and  Minsk,  bishoprics. 
All  th^  dioceses  received  a  new  circumscription  by 
the  concordat  of  Aug.  3, 1847.  By  the  same  concordat 
a  sixth  episcopal  see  of  Kherson,  or  Tiraspol,  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  archbishop  of  Mohi- 
lev is  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  kind 
of  central  or  general  seminary  for  all  the  Catholic  dio- 
ceses above  referred  to.  The  constitution  of  this  acad- 
emy is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  four  academies 
of  the  Orthodox  Russinn  Church  already  referred  to. 
The  diocese  of  Mobile  r  embraces  all  those  parts  of  Rus- 
sia proper  (exclusive  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland) 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  six  dioceses  which 
have  been  mentioned,  also  the  Catholics  of  Finland. 
Besides  the  archbishopric  of  Mohilev,  Russia  has  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Warsaw,  embradng  the  archbishopric  of  Warsaw  and 
*^  bishoprics  of  Cracow,  Lublin,  Yanov  or  Podlachia, 
Sendomir,  Seyna  or  Augustovo,  and  Yladislav-Kalish  or 
Kuyavia.  This  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Poland 
dates  from  the  papal  bull  of  June  80, 1818,  and  waa  con- 
firmed by  another  concordat  concluded  in  1847.  The  Rus- 
sian government  haa  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Poland,  the  same  policy  as  that  with  regard 
to  the  Russian  State  Church.  The  Church  property  was 
confiscated,  and,  in  return,  the  clergy  were  paid  and  the 
buildings  maintained  by  the  government.  The  number 
of  convents  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  ones 
placed  under  almost  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government, 
in  many  cases,  carried  through  new  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  without  having 
come  to  a  previous  understanding  with  the  pope,  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  pope  have  been 
the  consequence.  In  1878  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Rome  were  still  interrupted.  The 
active  part  which  a  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  Polish  districts  have  always  taken  in  the  national 
movements  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russian  nde  has 
naturally  added  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  which  have 
generaUy  prevailed  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  incessant  con- 
flicts, the  immense  majority  of  the  total  population  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  has  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1878  the 
Roman  Catholics .  there  were  reported  as  numbering 
4,597,000  in  a  toul  population  of  5,210,000,  while  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  had.  only  a  population  num- 
bering 84,135  souls. 

Exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Ruaaia  proper 


in  Enrape  had  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  2,898,000 
souls;  in  Caucasia,  25,916;  in  Siberia,  24,816;  in  CeiK 
tral  Asia,  1816.  Only  in  two  governments  did  tfa^y 
form  a  majority  of  the  total  population — in  Kovdo^ 
where  they  constitute  79.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Wilna, 
where  they  constitute  61  per  cent. 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  Latin 
rite,  the  Polish  provinces  had  formerly  a  large  popnl*- 
tion  belonging  to  the  United  Greek  Church.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  population  haa  been  induced  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  the  manner  already  referred  to^ 
to  unite  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  Russian  government  in  1879 
reported  the  Church  as  nearly  extinct  The  United 
Armeniana  are  estimated  at  about  83,000.  They  have 
no  bishops  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholic  Inshops  of  the  Latin  rite. 

2.  ProtegtanU,  —  By  far  the  most  numerous  among 
the  Protestant  sects  represented  in  Russia  are  the  La* 
therans,  who,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  constitute  a  oon* 
siderable  majority  of  the  entire  popularion ;  besides  them, 
there  are  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  and  Bap- 
tiata. 

(L)  The  LulhercoM.—VnxW  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  no  Protestant  congregation  outside  of  Moscow.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  of  Finland, 
a  numerous  Lutheran  population  was  placed  under  Ru»- 
sian  rule.  The  Russian  government  did  not  interfere 
with  their  Church  constitution.  The  affain  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  were  superintended  by  the  St.  Petera* 
burg  College  of  Justice,  and  the  administration  of  the 
several  sections  was  carried  on  by  consistoriea.  In  1810 
the  Lutheran,  with  all  other  non.RuBsian  churches,  waa 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affurs;  in 
1832,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  1829  a 
committee  waa  appointed  in  St  Petersburg  to  draft  a 
new  Church  constitution,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gard for  the  existing  insritutions  of  the  Church.  As  a 
fruit  of  the  activity  of  this  committee,  a  law  was  pub« 
lished  in  1832  for  the  Evangelical  Lntheran  Church  of 
Russia,  an  instruction  of  the  clergy  and  Church  boaitlr, 
and  an  agenda  for  the  oongregation&  All  these  lawF, 
however,  were  only  intended  fur  Russia  proper,  not  for 
the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  The  clergy  and  the  teach- 
ers of  theology  and  religion  have  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  adhere  to  the  symbolical  hooka.  The  mem- 
beia  of  the  Church  are  required  to  go  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Maniages  with  pagans  are 
forbidden,  but  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans  permitted. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  have  to  pass  two  examina* 
tiona^one  before  the  theological  faculty  at  Dorpat,  and 
the  other  before  the  consistory — ere  they  are  allowed  to 
preach.  A  third  examination  has  to  be  passed  before 
they  can  be  appointed.  The  appointment  is  at  first  for 
only  one,  two,  or  three  years;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  colloquium  is  required.  A  number  of 
parishes  are  united  into  a  district,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  prcbH  (provost).  There  is  no  difference  of  degree 
between  the  titles  of  superintendent  andaupeixntendent- 
general,  but  the  name  of  snperintendeney- general  ia 
given  to  the  larger  consistorial  districts.  The  title  of 
bishop,  which  was  introduced  in  1819,  is  only  honorary, 
and  does  not  denote  a  distinct  office.  The  superintend- 
ents are  the  organs  of  the  consistories :  thi^  examine 
the  candidates,  ordain  the  preachers,  and  visit  the  prov- 
osts; only  in  exceptional  cases  the  pastors.  For  this 
office  of  a  provost  all  the  preachen  of  a  district  propose 
two  candidates,  and  the  appointment  Is  made  by  the 
State  ministry  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
sistory. For  the  superintendent's  office  two  candidatea 
are  presented:  in  Riga  and  Reval  by  the  magistrate^  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  General  Conaistory, 
in  the  other  consistories  by  thie  nobility.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  emperor.  There  are  eight  con- 
sistories: St.  Petersburg,  Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Moscow,  Oesel,  Riga,  and  RevaL  The  consistoriea  are 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  Uy  mem- 
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bets,  and  presided  over  b j  a  hi]nnnu  All  the  members 
most  belong  to  the  Luthemn  Chmncb.  The  snperin- 
tendent  is  the  ▼ioe-preaident.  The  oombtories  have 
jarisdiction  in  aU  raatriroonial  aflESurii  As  (be  members 
do  not  reside  in  the  same  place,  plenary  meetings  are 
only  called  at  intenrals  for  disposing  of  the  more  impor- 
tant aflairs,  while  ordinary  matters  are  treated  by  a 
committee.  The  General  Consistory  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  central  Church  board  and  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
rimonial affairs.  It  is  composed  of  deputies  who  meet 
twice  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  are  elected  ior  a 
term  of  three  years.  Candidates  for  this  offiee  are  nom- 
inated in  a  similar  manner  to  those  for  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent. The  election  of  one  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  the  ministry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Consistory.  The  presidents  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  Preachers*  synods  are  held  in  all  the  con- 
aistorial  districts,  and  one  half  of  the  clergy  are  always 
reqnired  to  be  present.  A  Lutheran  general  synod  is 
to  be  convoked  from  lime  to  time  as  a  deliberating 
assembly.  It  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  who 
are  partly  chosen  by  the  consistories,  and  partly  elected 
by  the  connstorial  districts.  The  candidates  fur  the 
ministiy  receire  their  theological  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat.  The  total  number  of  Lutherans 
amounts  to  about  2,400,000  in  Russia  proper,  to  300,000 
in  Pohmd,  and  to  12,000  in  Asia. 

(2.)  Tke  Reformed  CAicrcA.— The  membership  of  this 
Church  in  all  Russia  does  not  exceed  200,000,  about  one 
half  of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna  and  Grodno.  Lithuania  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  a  superintendent 
and  vice-superintendent.  Annually  a  synod  is  held, 
which  lasts  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  synod  gov- 
erns the  Reformed  Church  of  Lithuania,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  State  ministers. 

(3.)  Otkitr  Protetiani  Denominations, — The  Mennon- 
ites  have  established  a  number  of  flourishing  colonies 
in  Tanris  (where  they  numbered  in  1876  about  15,000 
souls),  and  on  the  Volga.  Quite  recently,  when  the 
Russian  government  had  revoked  their  exemption  from 
military  service,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
Statcsu 

The  Moravians  have  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia  prosper- 
ons  societies,  with  more  than  250  chapels  and  above 
60,000  membcTK  In  accordance  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Moravian  societies  in  the  diaspora,  the 
members  do  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  State 
churches.    See  Moraviasis. 

The  German  Baptists  have  recently  established  some 
missions,  chiefly  among  the  Germans  of  Russia,  and 
tbey  report  encouraging  progress. 

3.  Tke  Grefforitm  A  rmeman  Church,  —  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan  in  1828  the  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  catholicoe  of  Etchmiad- 
zin,  became  a  subject  of  Russia.  When  the  catholicoe 
Ephrem  died,  in  1830,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  election,  de- 
creed to  leave  the  election  to  all  the  clergymen,  and  to 
the  most  distinguished  lay  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  that  in  future  also  membere  of  the  same 
Church  in  other  states  might  be  admitted.  A  new 
regulation  for  the  government  of  the  Armenian  Chureh 
was  drawn  up  by  the  St  Petersburg  Department  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Afiairs  of  Foreign  Creeds,  on  the  basis  of 
propositions  submitted  by  two  commissions)  one  con- 
sisting of  prominent  Armenian  clergymen  and  laymen 
at  Tiflis,  and  the  other  consisting  of  Rusuan  officers  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  draft  was  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  oommander'in-chief  of  the  Trans- 
caiKaMuan  provinces^  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  in 
March,  1836.  This  new  regulation  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  of  which  six  relate  to  the  administration  of 
eparchies  and  convents,  while  the  first  four  treat  of  the 
administration  of  the  Armenian  Church  of  Russia  in 
general.  According  to  the  first  chapter,  the  Armenian 
Chureh  and  the  Armenian  deigy  enjoy  equid  rights 


with  those  of  other  foreign  (non-Russian)  creeds.  The 
clergy  are  free  from  taxes  and  corporal  punishments. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  catholicoe  For  this  office  the  clergy  and 
the  notables  of  the  nation  are  to  propose  several  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
The  catholicoe  has  the  right  to  send  a  deputy  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  On  leaving  the  palace,  he 
is  accompanied  by  an  honorary  guard  of  Armenians.  He 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  and  consecrating 
the  holy  oil,  and  of  selling  it  to  all  Armenian  churches. 
The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  synod,  which  constitutes 
the  council  of  the  catholicos,  but  wiCh  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote.  The  synod  consists  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  are  proposed  by  the 
patriarch  and  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  imperial 
procurator  is  appointed  at  Etchmiadzin,  as  also  at  the 
seats  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  other 
foreign  creeds.  The  fourth  chapter  provides  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  be  solely  appointed  by  the  ca- 
tholicoS)  and  that  they  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  eparchies  both  to  the  catholicos  and  to 
the  emperor.  The  number  of  eparchies  which  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  catholicos  amounts  to  about  forty, 
but  only  six  are  situated  within  the  Russian  empire, 
namely,  Astrakhan,  Erivan,  Grusia,  Nachitshevan,  Ka- 
rabagh,  and  Shirvan.  See  also  Armenian  Cuurcii. 
The  number  of  Gregorian  Armenians  in  1878,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Russian  govemneot,  was  88,720  in  Europe- 
an Russia,  595,810  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in 
Central  Asia. 

III.  Non-Chrittian  RtUgiont, — 1.  •/«vJ.--For  the  edu- 
cation of  Jewish  rabbins,  Rabbinical  schools  have  been 
established  by  the  government  at  Wilna  and  Sbitomir. 
The  government  also  supports  Jewish  schools  at  Odessa, 
Kishinef,  Yinnica,  Stara-Constantinof,  and  Berditchef. 
The  number  of  Jews  of  Russia  proper  in  Europe  was 
stated  to  be,  in  1878, 1,944,878;  in  Poland,  815,433;  in 
Caucasia,  22,732;  in  S'd)eria,  11,941;  in  Central  Asia, 
8896. 

2.  Mohammedant, — The  Mohammedan  population 
has  rapidly  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia.  It  now  amounts  to  about  7,500,000,  of 
whom  2364,000  are  found  in  Russia  proper  in  Europe, 
426  in  Poland,  1,987,000  in  Caucasia,  61,000  in  Siberia, 
and  8,016,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  Mohammedans 
even  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  in  one  of 
the  European  governments — Oofa.  There  are  about 
20,000  muftis,  mollahs,  and  teachers,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tauria  and  the  Rirghis  Cossacks,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mufti  of  Orenburg. 

Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  a  Mohammedan  who  is  a  Russian 
subject,  while  a  non-Russian  Mohammedan  may  be  re- 
ceived into  any  of  the  Christian  churches  permitted  in 
the  empire.  These  laws  have  been  very  strictly  exe- 
cuted. On  several  occasions  Tartars  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  and  had  afterwards  returned  to 
their  original  faith  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
while  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  excuse  that  the  re- 
lapse had  been  occasioned  by  an  unbearable  pressure 
exercised  by  Orthodox  priests,  as  well  as  by  their  ava- 
riciousnesB.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  aids 
the  Orthodox  clergy  in  every  possible  manner  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  the  unfaithful.  In  Kasan,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Gurij  was  formed  in 
1870  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  MohammecUns 
and  pagans  on  the  Volga.  This  brotherhood  had  es- 
tablished up  to  1874  115  schools  with  their  own  means, 
which  were  attended  by  1992  male  and  839  female  Tar- 
tars, besides  members  of  other  nationalities.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  Mohammedans  are,  like  those  of  the  Jews, 
limited  by  special  laws.  They  are,  indeed,  eligible  to 
municipal  and  government  offices  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Christians ;  but  in  city  councils,  e.  g.,  the  non- 
Christian  members  must  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
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total  number  of  members,  while  the  office  of  mayor  is 
entirely  closed  to  them.  The  criminal  statistics  are 
particularly  interesting.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
with  regard  to  the  more  serious  crimes,  there  being  but 
one  conviction  among  5779  Mohammedans  against  2710 
Orthodox  Christians.  With  regard  to  the  less  serious 
offences,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  fifth  rank ;  but 
even  this  unfavorable  relation  is  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous convictions  for  evasion  of  military  duty.  Theft, 
however,  is  also  of  common  occurrence  among  them. 
The  Mohammedans  are  generally  very  prompt  in  ob- 
8er\Mng  their  duties  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
those  arising  from  the  general  liability  to  military  ser^ 
vice.  The  service  in  the  regular  army  is  to  this  day  so 
unpopular  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  that  in  1876 
the  government  was  forced  to  take  severe  measures  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  emigration  to  Turkey.  An  official 
report  states  that  the  Tartars  feared,  above  all  things, 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  co- 
religionists the  Turks,  and  that  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  eat  pork,  which  is  to  them  worse  than  death. 
But  even  before  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  during  this  war,  the  excitement  was  said  to  have 
subsided,  and  they  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  loyaL 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mohammedans  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.  In  matters  pertaining  to  their  religion,  the 
Mohammedans  are  granted  complete  liberty,  although 
the  government  takes  care  to  be  informed  on  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  clergy,  their  actions,  etc 

The  highest  Moslem  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  European  Russia  is  the  Mohammedan  Ec- 
clesiastical College  of  Oofa.  This  college  is  elected,  and 
fills  all  offices  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  government.  For 
the  Mohammedan  cleigy  of  Central  Asia,  the  cities  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand  are  to  this  day  centres  of 
learning,  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
at  these  places  are  regarded  as  the  preser\'ers  of  the  true 
faith.  The  colleges  for  theology  and  Mohammedan  law 
(madrcusa,  or  medresseh)  number  several  hundred.  (In 
European  Russia  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  several  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.) 
In  these  colleges,  Mohammedan  science  flourishes,  with- 
out ever  having  been  touched  by  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
Western  culture.  The  government  does  not  interfere 
in  any  manner  in  the  inner  affiiirs  of  these  schools; 
does  not  oppose  a  journey  to  Mecca;  and  even  permits 
priests  (mollahs)  who  have  finished  their  education  in 
Constantinople,  Arabia,  or  Egypt  to  hold  a  position 
upon  their  return  to  Russia.  It  was  found  that  the 
ulemas  (the  leanied  men)  connected  with  the  mosques 
or  schools  readily  submit  to  any  government,  as  this 
alone  could  secure  to  them  the  use  of  their  legacies 
(vahrf)t  their  main  source  of  income.  Those  brethren, 
however,  who  have  had  themselves  declared  saints  have 
become  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  a  well-regulated  government. 
The  title  of  saint  (ishan)  is  easily  obtained.  The  mo- 
tives to  obtain  it  are,  however,  very  frequently  the  most 
dishonorable,  while  the  saints  themselves  in  many  cases 
bear  a  very  poor  reputation.  In  Central  Asia,  the  ma- 
jority of  robberies  are  committed  by  the  saints,  and 
they  are  therefore  avoided  by  the  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  nomads,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  them 
with  open  arms,  and  here,  among  the  roving  sons  of  the 
steppe,  they  find  their  true  home.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment at  first  did  not  oppose  them.  The  decrees  of 
1781  and  1785,  on  the  contrary,  opened  to  them  the 
newly  acquired  Kirghis  steppes.  Their  influence  here 
was  a  very  pemidous  one.'  The  government,  however, 
treats  them  at  present  more  strictly.  In  1873  a  case 
occurred  in  Orenburg  where  such  a  saint  was  banished 
to  a  government  having  no  Mohammedan  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Russian  government  proceeded 
against  the  saints  in  the  Caucasus,  while  in  Turkestan  it 
watches  the  fanatical  order  of  Nakshbandi  very  dosely. 


The  popular  school  system  among  the  Mohammedans 
was  entirely  reorganized  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Nov. 
20, 1874  This  decree  placed  the  schools  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Bashkirs,  and  Kirghis  under  the  imperial  ministry 
of  education,  which  informed  its  subordinates  of  this 
act  as  follows:  **The  subordination  of  the  Tartar  non- 
Russian  schook  under  this  ministry  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  an  educational,  but  also  in  a  political,  point 
of  view.  The  Mussulmans'  schools  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  without  any  government  supervision,  and  there- 
fore promoted  among  the  people  an  anti-Russian  senti- 
ment and  a  fanaticism  which  prevented  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Tartar,  etc,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Russia."  According  to  Mohammedan  views,  every  mol- 
lab  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  while  the  school  is  near 
the  mosque.  Through  these  schools,  the  mollahs  en- 
deavor to  bring  their  community  under  their  influence, 
and  to  keep  them  away  from  their  Russian  neighbors. 
They  are  also  decidedly  opposed  to  any  government 
supervision  of  the  schools.  The  government  at  first 
tried  to  establish  teachers*  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  tbese  schools;  and  the  decree  of  1870, 
which  ordered  the  establishment  of  these  seminaries, 
provided,  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  prejudices,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  Russian  language  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  Mohammedans,  and  the  mollahs  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  all  the  lessons,  so  that  they  might  con- 
vince themselves  that  nothing  objectionable  was  taught 
Even  now  the  teachers  in  the  madrassas  of  the  principal 
cities,  like  Kasan,  speak  Russian  fluently,  although  they 
are  all  Mohammedans.  The  authorities  are  also  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reading-books  contain- 
ing, besides  tales  and  fables,  incidents  from  Russian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  facts  from  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory. This  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  according  to 
all  authorities,  like  Shaw,  Lerch,  and  Ydmbery,  the  en- 
tire Turkish-Tartaric  literature  breathes  **  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligious mysticism,  rose-colored  sensual  love,  and  reck- 
less bravery  emanating  from  the  most  bitter  hate  of  the 
unbelievers."  Even  such  an  old  library  as  that  of  Ka- 
san is  completely  wanting  in  works  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  Mohammedan  countries ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  want  will  be  relieved  in  time  by  the 
Mohammedan  students  in  the  Russian  high  and  second- 
ary schools.  In  1871  the  Oriental  faculty  of  the  ITnir* 
versity  of  SU  Petersburg  was  attended  by  thirty- six 
students.  In  the  same  year  there  were  ninety-two  Mo- 
hammedan students  in  the  Russian  gymnasia,  of  which 
the  educatioiud  district  of  Kasan,  with  its  forty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Mohammedan  population,  had  for- 
ty-seven. 

8.  Pagans.  —  The  number  of  pagans  in  European 
Turkey  is  258,125;  in  Poland,  245;  in  Caucasia,  4683; 
in  Siberia,  286,016;  in  Central  Asia,  14,740. 

lY.  Literature,— On  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church, 
see  Monravieff,  History  of  the  Russian  Church  (transl.  by 
Blackmore  [1842]  to  the  year  1710),  voL  i;  Strahl,  Bei- 
trage  zur  russischen  Kirchengeschichie  (1827),  voL  i; 
id.  Gesehichte  der  russischen  Kirche  (1830),  vol.  i; 
Schmitt,Z>t«  morgeniandisch-griechisch-rusnsche  Kirche 
(1826) ;  id.  Kritische  Gesehichte  der  neugriech,  und  der 
russischen  Kirche  (1840);  Neale,  Historg  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church  (1850) ;  SUnley,  JJistorg  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (1862);  Theiner,  Die  Staatskirche  Russhnds 
(1853);  Gallitzin  [prince  A.],  VEgUse  Grico-Russe 
(1861);  Boiasard,  L'Eglise  de  Russie  (1867,  2  vols.); 
Philaret  [archbishop  of  Tchemigoff],  Gesehichte  der 
Kirche  Russlands  (Germ,  transl.  by  Blumenthal,  1872) ; 
Basaroff,  Russische  Orthodoxe  Kirche  (1873);  also  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Eastern  Church  Ass^datum 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Proteitani  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  (published  in  New  York 
and  London  since  1864).  The  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  as  taught  in  Russia  is  set  forth  in  the 
catechisms  of  the  metropolitans  Plato  and  Philaret  of 
Moscow.  An  English  translation  of  the  larger  cate- 
chism of  Philaret  was  published  by  Blackmore  (1845), 
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•nd  repablithed  in  Schaff;  Creecb  of  CkrigUndom  (1877), 
yoL  iL  See  also  Goetlee  [a  Gallican  priest  who  joined 
the  Russian  Church],  Expotitum  de  la  Doctrine  de  VE^Um 
CaUL  Ortkodoxe  de  Bust.  (1866) ;  Prooopowtcz,  Tkeohgia 
Ckrittiana  Orlkodoxa  (1778-76),  6  vols. ;  abridg.  (1802). 
On  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  Church,  see 
King  [Anglican  chaplain  in  St.  Petersburg  ],  Tie  JHtet 
md  the  CeremomeM  of  the  Greek  Church  m  Euina  (1772) ; 
Mooravieff,  Lettret  aun  Ami  wr  VOffice  Divin  (French 
transL  by  prince  Gallitzin).  On  the  constitution  and 
present  condition  of  the  Church,  see  Silbemagl,  Verfase^ 
unff  und  gegemoartiger  Bettand  sdmmiiieher  Kirchen  dee 
OriaUs  (1865);  Keher,  KirchL  Statittik  (1865),  vol  iL 
The  ktest  statistics  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  procurator -generaL  A  full  statis- 
tical account  of  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
empire  is  found  in  the  Siatiatictd  Year-hook  of  the  But' 
mm  Engirt  (in  the  Russian  language  [St.  Petersburg, 
1871]),voLiL    (A.J.S.) 

Ruasia,  Versions  o(  or,  rather,  Yersio^cs  in  the 
Lanouages  of  Russia.  The  praise  which  has  been 
awarded  to  ancient  Thebes  on  the  Nile  by  calling  it 
icarofiirvXoc* "  the  hundred-gated,"  may  be  also  given 
to  Roasia,  which,  in  its  geographical  dimenuons,  variety 
of  races,  multiplicity  of  population,  and  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, is  a  wortd  in  itself,  and  baffles  and  bewilders  the 
mind  at  the  bare  conception  that  the  millions  that  owe 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  the  czar  are  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernaculars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  position,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing linguistic  groups : 

L  BoMt  Siberian,  or  Eaelem  Orom>: 
o^JokBglr;  6,  Tchnksht  and  Coreak;  e,  Kamtchatkan ; 
(f,  Giliak. 

n.  iA.)  Attaie  Oroup : 
&  Tuogusian ;  b,  Mantchn;  e,  Alno,  or  Knrile;  d,  Alen- 

(Bw)  Mongolian  Lantntaget: 
a,  Monffoi ;  b,  Bnriat ;  e,  Kalmuck. 

(C.)  Tartar: 
a,  Jaknt ;  6,  Siberian  Tartar ;  e,  Elrghlse  Tartar :  d,  Bash- 
kir and  Meshtcher ik ;  e,  Noffalan  and  Kumftk ;  /,  Tnrkme- 
nlan ;  ^,  Aderbedshan ;  A,  Kazan  Tartar ;  i,  TchuTash. 

(D.)  Samoiede: 
a,Jarak;  5,  Tawgy,  Samotede. 

(EL)  Finnieh  FamUy: 

a.  t^rian. 
OyOsUak;  ^wognl. 

fi^Bnigarian. 
«,  Tcheremissian ;  fr.Mordain. 

7,  /Vrmian. 
«,  Permian :  b,  Slrenlan :  «,  Woyakian. 

a.  Pinnteh  Branch: 
a,  Finnish  In  the  narrower  senseofith 

1,  Carelian ;  2.  Tschndlan ;  8,  Wotlan ;  4,  Olonetzlan. 
6,  Kithonlan ;  e,  Ltvian;  d,  Krewlnglan ;  e,  Lapponete. 

in.  JenUean  Group : 
0,  Jeoiseo,  OstJaklan ;  5,  Kottlan. 

]V.  Caueaeian  Oroup: 
a,  Georgic ;  b,  Lesjfhic ;  e,  BlstJc ;  d,  Tcherkees  Families. 

v.  Shemitie  Orovp: 
«, Hebrew:  6» Arabic 

VI.  Aaiatie  Group : 
a,  Persian ;  5,  Knrdiah ;  o,  Armenian ;  d,  Ossltlrian. 

Vll.  BtiTopean  Orvap: 

id.)  maeonie  Famap, 
a,  Russian ;  6,  Polish ;  e,  Servian ;  d,  Tschechian ;  e,  Bul- 
garian. 


CB.)  Lithuanian  Fetmify, 
111         ' 


a,  Lfthnanlan  and  Samogltian ;  b,  Lettish. 

(C)  Germanie  Famify, 
a,  German :  b,  Bngliah ;  e,  Swedish ;  d,  Dntch. 

(X>.)  Grmoo-LaUn  FamUp, 
a.  Greek ;  5,  Albanian ;  e,  Latin ;  d,  Italian ;  e,  French ;  /, 
lionman. 

These  are  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  empire. 
As  to  the  versions  inade  for  these  different  families,  only 
a  few  enjoy  this  privilege.  Following  our  table,  we 
most  paaa  over  the  East  Siberians,  or  Eutem  Group,  as 
none  of  these  people,  who  are  but  partially  Christians, 
have  the  Scriptures  in  their  venunular.     The  aame 


must  be  said  of  the  Ainoa,  or  Kuriles,  belonging  to  the 
Altaic,  and  of  a  great  many  others  belonging  to  the 
other  groups.  For  a  better  view,  we  will  speak  of  the 
different  vernons  in  alphabetical  order;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  linguistic  table  the  reader  will  be  easily 
guided  as  to  which  family  the  respective  version  be- 
longs to.  As  the  most  important  versions  have  either 
been  given  already,  or  will  be  given,  in  this  Cydopadia, 
the  reader  will  be  referred  to  them. 

1.  A  IbaniatL 

9.  Aleutian  is  the  lanffuage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  Islanda.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  which  bad  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  print- 
ed for  them  In  the  Alentlnn,  according  to  the  translation 
prepared  bv  priest  John  Veniaminoff,  in  the  year  1840,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Russian  version. 

8.  Arabic. 

4.  Amenian» 

B.  Bulgarian.    See  Slavohio  Vixsiohs. 

6^  Buriat.  The  Bnriats,  residing  on  Lake  Baikal,  and 
numbering  about  150,000  indlvldnais,  are  Lamalsts ;  aome 
are  Christians.  At  a  verv  early  time,  prince  Gallitzin,  pres- 
ident of  the  Rnaslan  Bible  Society,  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk,  requesting  him  to  send  two  learned  Buriats  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  asalstlng  Dr.  Schmidt  In 
the  translation  of  the  New  Test.  Two  saisangs,  or  Bnriat 


conversion,  and  In  a  letter  addressed  to  their  chief  they 
avowed  their  faith  in  Jesus.  In  1818  the  Gospel  of  Sl 
Matthew  was  published,  which  was  soon  followed  by  oth- 
er  parts  of  the  New  Test.  Since  1840  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  possesses  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, which  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  that  society. 
l.ButeK 

8.  Bngliek. 

9.  Bethonian,  Esthonia  Is  a  maritime  government  in 
the  north-west  of  European  Russia,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  langua||;e  is  spoken  In  two  dia- 
lects—the  Dorpat  and  Reval  Esthonlan.  The  former  is 
spoken  In  Sonth  Esthonia,  and  the  latter  prevalla  In  the 
North.  Almost  all  the  Esthouiana  are  or  the  Lutheran 
persuasion.  As  early  as  1686  they  received  the  entire  New 
Test  In  the  Esthonlan  lanffuaffe,  translated  by  John  Fisch- 
er, A  German  professor  of  divmltv  and  general  superintend 
dent  of  Livonia.  This  translation  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  Charles  XL  A  version  of  the  Old  Test ,  made 
by  the  same  translator,  aided  by  Goeekenlus,  appeared  in 
4to  in  1689 ;  but  It  Is  nncertain  In  which  dialect  these  early 
versions  were  written,  although  It  was  understood  through- 
out  Esthonia.  Later  versions  considered  both  dialects, 
and  thus  we  have  two  versions— the  Beval  Bethonian 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Dorpat  Bethonian,  As  to  the  latter  dialect, 
a  New  Test,  was  printed  in  Riga  In  1727,  which  edition 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  1810,  through  the  exertions  of 
I>r.  Peterson.  fiOOO  copies  of  the  New  Test,  were  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  in  1824  the 
Russian  Bible  Societv  had  8000  copies  printed,  while  an- 
other edition  was  nnaertiikeu  in  1836  by  the  Dorpat  Bible 
Societv.  In  the  same  year  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  bv  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of 
Carolen,  waa  printed  by  the  aid  of  the  parent  society,  and 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  New  Test,  together  Willi  the 
Psalma  which  has  been  distributed  is,  accordiog  to  the 
Inst  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1878), 
86,000. 

10.  Finnish.  As  earlv  as  1548  the  New  Test,  was  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm.  This  version  was  made  by  Micnael 
Ajrricola,  rector,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Abo,  a  fVieud 
ofLuther.  In  1644  the  entire  Bible  was  published  under 
the  patronage  of  queen  Christina,  to  whom  the  work  was 
also  dedicated.  Editions  of  the  New  Test.  Arom  the  text 
of  oneen  Christina's  version  appeared  in  1782, 1740, 1774, 
and  1776.  In  1811  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
commenced  Its  operations  in  Flnlsnd,  and  a  Bible  society 
was  formed  at  Al>o.  In  1816  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Abo.  and  in  the  following 
year  6000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the  press  In  Aba 
A  quarto  edition  of  the  eutire  Bible,  aided  by  a  grant  fh>m 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  completed  in 
1827,  bat  the  extensive  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  same 
vear  at  Abo  destroyed  this  edition  (conslstluf?  of  7600  cop- 
ies), lu  consequence,  another  edition  of  6000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  waa  Immediately  undertaken  by  the  same 
society :  and  this  edition  was  completed  at  Stockholm  in 
1829.  In  1889  the  Bible  Society  of  Abo  was  aeain  in  active 
operation,  and  new  editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  as  well  as 
of  the  New  Test,  left  the  press.  Apart  from  the  Finnish 
edition  printed  at  Abo,  the  St  Petersburg  Society  under- 
took some  editions  for  the  purpose  of  supplyinir  the  Finns 
in  their  own  neighborhood.  The  New  Test  was  printed 
in  1814  and  again  in  1829,  and  the  entire  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1817.  Many  large  editions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
subsequently  been  Issuea  by  the  Joint  agency  of  the  Fin- 
nish and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  for  1678,  the  former  society 
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hnd  leaned  Bliice  Its  formation  880,973,  And  the  Utter 409,748 
copie?  of  the  iluljr  Scripturiss. 

11.  French, 

12.  Oeorijiaii.  By  wny  of  sQ))p1emeut  we  will  add  that 
In  1S76  the  UrUi«h  Aud'Porelgu  Bible  Society  decided  to 
print  AD  editlou  of  the  Four  Qofpele,  the  work  being 
dune  at  Tiflie. 

13.  Germati, 

14.  Greek. 

16.  Hebrew  A'ea  Te«tamenL 

16.  Italian. 

17.  Jxtdceo- Arabic. 

18.  jMAmo-Qerman. 

19.  JttdoBo-Pertic. 

20.  JudoKhPoU^h  is  a  lan^Acre  spoken  by  the  Polish 
Jews,  coosistiog  principally  of  Old  German  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  Hebraisms,  or  at  least  phrasee  pecoliar  to  the  Jews, 
with  very  little  Polish  in  it.  In  18S0  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  into  this  language  was  nnderukeu  by  the  Lon* 
don  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
An  edition  was  pablishea  in  1881  by  the  British  and  For- 
ei;;n  Bible  Society,  the  characters  being  the  eo-called  Rab- 
binic. A  new  edition  in  the  Hebrew  square  letters  was 
published  by  the  London  society  in  1809,  while  in  1878  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  8<iciety  undertook  a  new  edi- 
tion In  the  pointea  Hebrew  characters,  edited  by  P.  Her- 
shon,  which  was  completed  in  1878. 

81.  Kalmuekian.  For  the  Kalmucks  near  the  month  of 
the  Volga,  Mr.  Neitz,  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, at  uie  beginning  of  this  centnrT  undertook  the  work 
of  translation,  which  was  contluned  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  whose 
version  of  8L  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  is 
the  only  part  which  has  been  translated. 

22.  KaraiU-Tartar, 

28.  Karelian  is  the  langnage  of  a  people  dwelling  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  in  European  Russia.  As  enrly  aa  the 
12th  century  they  Joined  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  but  in  a  bull 
published  March  14, 1351,  by  Clement  IV,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  obliged  to  join  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  they 
still  belong.  In  1880  the  Russian  Bible  Society  published 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  for  the  benefit  of  this 
tribe  in  the  modem  Russian  characters. 

84.  Kirghisiatu  The  Kirghise,  belonging  to  the  Tartar^ 
ic  1  ribes,  are  the  most  numerous,  their  number  being  given 
as  about  1,500,000.  At  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  at  Astrachan,  the  New  Test,  was  translated  in  1818 
by  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  a  Scottish  missionary.  Since  this 
mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  among  this  people. 

25.  Kurdish.    Sec  Slatonio  Vxbsiosvs. 

26.  Lapponete. 
87.  JMxHn. 

lo:  iftMLian}  ^  S'-^^*>'^»°  ^'^^'^'^^ 

80.  ManchA. 

81.  Mordvinian.  The  Mordnlns  occupy  a  locality  lower 
down  the  Volga,  and  their  number  la,  on  good  authority, 
huppoMd  to  approach  400,000.  Thev  aro  divided  into  two 
trtues^the  Mokshans  and  Ersans.  The  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety translated  the  New  Test  into  their  language,  but  the 
dissolution  of  that  society  brought  the  work  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

32.  CHonetzian^  which  is  a  sub-dialect  of  Karelian,  had  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  that  nialect. 
A  specimen  of  this  translation  was  sent  lo  1880  to  Tver  to 
be  compared  with  the  dialect  spoken  In  that  government, 
bnt  the  suspension  of  the  Riissiau  Bible  Society  arrested 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 

83.  OdtjcUcian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous tribes  in  Silieria.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  into  this  vernacnlnr  exists  in  a  collection  at 
London,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  prince  Lncien  Bona- 
parte. 

84.  OMiHnian  is  the  language' spoken  by  the  Ossetes, 
who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  north  of  Geor- 
gill.  In  1752  Russian  priests  established  a  mission  among 
them,  and  in  1821  upwards  of  80,000  Ossetes  had  Joined  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  converts  was  also  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  JalgusTde,  who,  l)elng  anxious  to  provide 
his  countrymen  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue,  proposed  to  the  committee  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  gospels  in 
the  Ossitinian  dialect.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
in  1824  the  work  m'os  ordered  to  be  put  to  press.  While 
the  printing  was  goiun;  on,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
suspended,  and  thus  the  work  was  disctmttnued.  Forty 
years  later  a  new  translation  of  the  gospels  was  prepared 
ut  Tiflis. 

30.  Permian.  The  Permlans,  occupying  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  BJarmaland,  are  divided  into  three  divisions— the 
Permlans  proper,  composed  of  abont  60,000  souls,  partial- 
ly Christianised,  but  without  the  Scriptures  In  their  lan- 
guage except  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which  had  been 
executed  for  prince  Louis  Lncien  Bonaparte,  not  with  a 
view  to  circulation,  bnt  to  aid  linguistic  studies*  The 
BIrenian  and  Wotjak  will  be  meulloned  in  the  proper 
place. 

86.  Persian, 

87.  Polish.    See  Slavo:iio  Vkuioxb. 


88.  Rovmanian, 

89.  Huesian. 

40.  Samogitian, 

41.  Slavonic 
48.  Servian. 

48.  Sirenian.  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  Slreniana, 
another  section  of  the  Permlans ;  their  number  is  abont 
70,000.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  translated  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  their  language,  of  which  1400  copies 
were  printed  in  1888. 

44.  Swedith.    See  SoAin>iNATiAif  Vxbsiokb. 

45.  Sffriae  in  Hebrew  Characters. 

46.  Traneeoiiedeian  Tartar. 

47.  TisAsremtoian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  people  dwell* 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  Kazan  and  Simbirsk.  The  complete  New 
Test,  appeared  In  the  Tcheremissian  language  In  1820, 
being  piiuted  at  the  expense  of  the  Rnssian  Bible  Socie^ 
daring  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  While  the 
work  was  in  progress,  the  nrchbifi^hop  of  Kazan  collected 
A  number  of  the  people  and  read  to  them  ftom  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  Intel- 
ligible to  tbem.  The  peoplv  wept  aloud  for  Joy  that  they 
had  received  the  Word  of  Je^us  in  their  own  tongue.  An 
edition  of  8000  copies  was  printed,  but  the  dissointion  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  that  followed  brought  the  work 
to  A  termination. 

48.  Teh\twanehian  Is  spoken  by  a  people  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Volga,  numbering  about  670,000  individuals, 
partially  Christianized.  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  Simbirek  to  translate  the 
New  Test  In  ISIS  the  Four  Gospels  were  translated,  and 
two  years  loter  the  entire  Test,  under  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kazan,  to  whose  diocese  the  people  belong.  The 
edition,  consisting  of  6000  copies,  was  printed  In  Rnsslau 
characters. 

49.  VogiUian  Is  spoken  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Tobolsk,  in  a  district  between  the  Tobol,  the  Bcresov,  the 
Obi,  and  the  Uralian  Monntains.  A  translation  of  the 
Gosi)el  of  St  Matthew  Into  Vogulian  is  contained  In  the 
collection  of  prince  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

60.  WotjaJdan.  The  third  section  of  the  Permian  race 
consists  of  the  WotJaks.  about  900,000,  located  In  the  Up- 

Ser  Kama,  and  generally  Christianised.  In  1880,  Lewan- 
owski,  a  ieamed  WotiaiLcommenced  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test  The  Russian  Bible  Society  enoonraged  him  to 
continue ;  and  thus  under  the  care  and  inspecuou  of  the 
Viatka  Branch  Bible  Society,  the  gospels  of  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  completed  during  the  year  1883.  From 
the  first  sheets  of  these  gospels  some  portions  were  read 
in  their  churches,  and  it »  related  that  the  people  demand- 
ed to  hear  more,  but  a  change  came:  the  Russian  society 
became  extinct,  and  all  iu  printing  operations  were  nec- 
essarily suspended. 

Besides  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  €md  For- 
eign Bible  Society  J  see  The  Bible  o/ Every  Land,  but  es- 
pecially Dalton,  DoM  Gebet  des  Uerm  tn  dm  Sprcuhen 
Russlunds  (St  Petersburg,  1870).     (a  P.) 

Russian  Sects.  Religious  sects  abound  in  Rus- 
sia, and  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe 
we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  large  bodies  of 
dissenters  defying  the  sovereign's  power,  and  living  in 
open  secession  from  the  National  Church.  All  of  these 
sects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Raakol* 
uiks  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  Schismatics.  The  Raskolniks  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  Popoftchins  aud  the 
Bczpopoftchins,  the  former  having  priests  and  the  lat- 
ter none.  (For  much  of  the  following  article  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken,  missionary  to  Bul- 
garia.) 

I.  The  Popoftchins  are  divided  into  five  principal 
sects. 

1.  The  Diacono/lchins.  This  sect  was  started  in 
1706  at  Yeska,  imder  the  leadership  of  Alexander  the 
Deacon,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 

2.  The  Epefanoftchins  (q.  v.). 

8.  The  Peremayanoftchms  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Starovertzi  (men  of  the  ancient  faith)  ia  the 
name  assumed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, especially  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
liturgical  books  effected  by  the  patriarch  Nikon  (A.D. 
1654).  The  following  are  the  points  which,  they 
strenuously  maintain,  justify  their  separation  from  the 
National  Church :  a.  The  service  should  be  according 
to  the  old  books  before  their  alteration  by  Nikon,  b. 
In  the  Creed  the  article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  shonld 
read,  ''And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  and  living 
Lord."    e.  The  Halidujah  should  be  sung  only  twice, 
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Dot  tbrte  lima;  ifler  tlie  second  adding  "Glory  to  {  uid  tbe  teodency 
God."  d.  The  ptoermoia  ■rauiid  the  churchei  ihould 
go  with  the  eoone  of  the  sun,  uid  not  iguost  iL  e. 
That  the  «igD  or  the  crow  ibonld  be  mide  by  unit- 
ing Che  fourth  uid  fifth  Sngers,  and  not  the  first  three 
fiiigen,with  the  thamb.  J".  To  BcknowledBe,  re*p«t, 
and  (dot*  only  the  eight-ended  ckh.  g.  The  name 
of  Jnuj  ii  to  be  written  and  pronounecd  Isus,  and  not 


Then  w«ie  oUier  uid  atill  imaUer  point)  id'  diapute. 


m  »  univenallir  (band 
KuMun  tiuKDt  nui  not  tail  to  appear  amont;  the 
Thej  were  persecuted  under  Peler  I  (A.D.  I6H9-172 
who  laid  double  taxea  on  them ;  but  hii  succeasor*,  i 
pedally  Catharine  II  and  AleiUDder  I,  have  adoptei 
milder  policy  with  the  hope  of  winning  them  back 
the  Eastern  Church.  But  little  inccen  haa  altemi 
tbeae  attempt*  at  reconciliation. 

6.  Tcktrmoltzi,  oi  Wjdiatri,  an  iasigmAcant  bo 
who,  during  tbc  time  of  the  penecutioa  (A.D.  17S 


Slghl-ended  Crou  uf  the  Baikolnllu. 
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look  tefiiRC  on  tha  iiluidi  o(  [be  WJelki,  a 
between  Kiuaia  *Tid  PaUnd,  yihracB  [heir  nime.  Here 
they  formed  >  sepanta  community  ind  huilt  two  mon- 
(Steria,  from  which,  &t\.j  yam  laWr,  aome  of  them  mi- 
f^rated  to  PoUnd  and  built  ■  church  and  convent  at 
Tchernoboltz.  Their  chief  diHinguishinji  practice!  are  a 
refuaal  to  take  aathtand  to  offer  pia^ en  for  the  emperor. 
II.  The  BKXPOPorTciiiiig,  as  wo  have  laid,  are  di»- 
acDten  who  refuse  to  have  prieiti,  the  aacramenta  be- 
ing admin  iatered  and  aervices  conducted  by  lay  cldera. 
They  recogniae  no  priestly  hierarchy,  and  dielike  the 
natiooal  biahopa  anii  priests  ao  much  that  when  any 
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one  of  these  enters  their  houses  tbey  hasten,  as  at 
ha  leavea,  (o  nuh  the  ants  and  walla 
that  Ihe  Church  is 
that  the  apostolic 
that  legitimate  priests  sre  now  impoaaihle.  They  hold 
that  the  world  has  had  four  eras;  aapring,  or  momtng, 
from  Adam  until  Ihe  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  a 
■ummer,  or  Doon,  laitinK  until  the  birth  of  ChriaCi  an 
autumn,  or  evening;,  until  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
about  1650 ;  and  now  the  cold  winter,  the  dark  night, 
which  will  continue  until  the  Lord  shall  deacend  upon 
earth  to  >ai-e  men.  The  BeipopoTtchini  are  divided 
up  into  very  many  aee(s,sanie  of  Ihem  buhling  opinions 
exceedingly  absurd.  The  three  principal  of  these  sects 
are  the  fiillDWiiig : 
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1.  Til  Pimoryinu.—T}te  fuundel  of  this  Kct  ^ 
runaway  deaatn  of  the  nime  of  Dinilo  Wiculiti.  In 
Uw  yew  1695  be  luunded  ■  moouUry  on  Ihe  borden 
of  Ibe  Vig»,  of  which  for  forty  yean  h«  w»>  Ibe  prior, 
■nil  died  in  liE5^  In  tbe  erection  of  the  monutny  uid 
in  ill  leadenhip  he  wu  uiwed  by  Andni  Mbhtokv, 
who  vu  of  princely  ori^,  mil  occupied  bis  poM  until 
ha  end,  in  1736.  Snon  ifler  Ihi*  ■  monutny  for  fe- 
males was  organized,  of  which  Salomonia,  the  luter  of 
Miihtezky,  liecaiiie  priortn.  The  monailcrin  aoon 
•maaeed  wealth,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  procure  a 
tared  library  of  old  SUvIc  maniucripta,  and  conipned 
booka  for  the  education  of  aingcm,  wtilera,  painten,  and 
the  fnlnre  leaders  of  the  «ec[.  At  the  end  of  ihi 
century  these  manaateriea  contained  20U0  male  anc 
fenuile  inmates.  Andrei  and  Stmion  Deniaow 
written  several  works  for  the  aect,  and  in  general  de- 
fence of  the  Rukolnika,  of  which  the  Pomoryan  A  iweri 
to  lU  QutHiiHu  n/Strfit  is  the  prindpaL 

The  teachings  of  the  Pontoiyins,  alao  called  Danil- 
i>w[china,cDnustin  the  following:  □.  From  the  time  of 
Nikon,  the  AntichiiU  haa  been  reigning,  Ihough  uniieen, 
iu  the  orthodoi  Church,  and  has  abolished  the  true  «ac- 
raments  and  priestbood.  b.  Thoae  from  Ihe  onhodox 
Church  who  wish  to  Join  the  Pomoryans  must  receive 
rebaptitm,  which,  like  other  sacraments,  can,  in  conse- 
qneitce  of  the  fall  of  Ihe  true  priesthood,  be  admin' 
ed  by  laymen,  and  even  by  females,  c.  As  there 
true  priesthood,  there  is  no  one  to  solemniie  marriages, 
therefore  all  are  obliged  to  lire  in  Ibe  unmarried  sUte, 
and  those  nutiied  in  the  Church  must  separate. 
Honks  from  the  orthodox  Church  can  be  acknowledged 
as  such  after  baring  been  rebaptized,  and  they  may  ' 
stall  others  in  that  stale  and  be  permitted  to  serve 
prie3t>,even  if  they  hare  not  been  sach  before^  *.  For 
thoae  in  aatbority  no  ptayera  are  to  be  offered.  During 
the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanora  one  of  the  Pomorysc 
ported  this  to  tbc  autborilies;  tben,  to  avoid  difflcullies 
with  Ihe  government,  they  introduced  a  pnyer  fot 
cxar,  which  tbey  bare  uaed  ever  since.  J".  The  crosses 
not  to  have  Ihe  inBaipii(m''I.K.R  I.,"  because  Ihia  is 
a  I'tin  bercsy,  but  to  hare  the  initial  letter*  of  these 
words:  Zar  Slary  /nu  Ckriiloi  Sin  BuMi,  "Lord  of 
Ckirr,  Jeso*  Christ,  Son  of  God,"  as  it  had  been  to  tbe 
lime  of  Niko.1.    g.  The  food  bought  in  the  market  is 
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not  to  be  conaidered  Dodean.    t.  To  be  ready  lor  sui- 
cide by  flia  for  the  true  faith. 

Z.  Tit  fahitjo/lciuu.-~Tliu  is  tbe  second  of  the 
principal  secu  of  ibc  Beapopoftchins,  which  spread  with 
tbe  same  rapidily  in  anotbei  part  of  tbe  oounlry.  Tbe 
principal  promoter  of  it  was  a  deacon  by  the  name  of 
Fedosei,  a  contemporary  of  Danila  Wiculin.  Having 
removed  with  his  family  to  Poland,  he  gathered  around 
him  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  Raskolnik  fugitives 
from  Russia,  and  founded  two  abodes,  one  for  males  and 
Ihe  other  for  females,  among  wbom  he  acted  as  priest. 
He  agreed  in  all  points  with  Ihe  Pomoryans,  except  two, 
viz.:  a.  The  inscription  of  "L  N.  R.  I."  is  to  be 
retained  upon  the  cross,  b.  The  food  bought  in  the 
markets  must  be  puriHed  by  prayer  and  adoration. 
These  two  points  gave  rise  to  the  sect.  The  effoiu 
of  the  Pomorj'ans  to  form  a  union  with  the  yedoaejofl- 
chins  proved  unsuccessful,  and  an  open  enmity  between 
the  two  began,  which  increased  juat  as  soon  as  the  Po- 
morysns  commenced  to  pray  for  the  cur,  In  tbe  year 
1771  they  succeeded,  at  Moscow,  in  founding  a  ceiiobitical 
establishment,  known  as  tbe  Preobrasbensky  Cemetery, 
which  became  tbe  principal  centre  of  [he  sect  The 
originslor,  and  for  thirty-eight  yean  the  bead  of  this 
institution,  was  Elijah  Alexejew  Kowilin,  a  dealer  in 
bricks  and  wines.  During  the  pestilence  at  Moscow  in 
1771,  when  all  the  poor  workmen  who  bad  been  there 
commenced  to  leave  tbe  town  to  return  to  their  native 
places,  and  in  that  way  carried  the  sickness  to  all  part* 
of  Ibe  country,  Kowilin,  with  another  merchant,  Zen- 
koff,  applied  for  permission  to  establish,  at  their  ex- 
pense, a  quarantine  on  one  of  the  principal  madi  lead- 
ing from  the  city,  and  with  it  to  connect  a  cemetery  far 
the  burial  of  those  that  died.  Having  received  Ihe 
permission,  they  established  a  barrier  and  building  for 
tbe  purpose  proposed.  He,  with  others,  fed  the  bungiy, 
nursed  the  sick,  and  comforted  the  dying.  Tbe  news 
of  the  comfort  provided  by  Kowilin  spread  very  rapidly, 
and.  besides  the  hungry  and  sick,  the  people  m  nnue 
took  refuge  with  him.  He,  on  the  other  band,  did  all 
he  could  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  refugees  that 
this  woe  from  hunger  and  pestilence  was  sent  upon 
Hoacow  by  God  a*  a  just  punishment  for  the  Wikonian 
heresy,  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn  to  Goil. 
Tbe  people,  seeing  that  those  dying  aa  orthodox  were 
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jint  thrown  into  a  cart  aud  hurled  off,  while  those  nnder 
Kowilin'B  care  were  provided  with  aU  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  sacraments  in  the  last  hours,  and  when  dead 
were  given  a  CSiristian  funeral,  chose,  between  the  two, 
the  latter,  and  submitted  en  maste  to  rebaptism  and 
the  conditions  of  Kowilin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
turned  over  to  Kowilin  all  their  movable  and  real  prop- 
erty. When  the  pestilence  ceased,  he  retained  many  of 
his  adherents  and  formed  a  kind  of  DM>nastery,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of- the  4)resent  centuiy,  contained 
1500  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  sect  numbered  near- 
ly 10,000  members  at  Moscow.  To  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution, he  petitioned  for  assistants  under  the  name  of 
trustees,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  members, 
and  were  of  the  richest  merchants.  The  news  of  the 
wealth  and  good  order  of  this  establishment  and  the 
concern  of  Kowilin  for  the  good  of  the  Fedosejoftchins 
raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  sect  in  other  parts  of  the 
land,  which  by  degrees  placed  all  their  communities 
under  his  protection  and  made  them  dependent  upon 
the  Preobrashensky  Cemetery  institution,  from  which 
they  all  began  to  get  their  leaders  and  singers,  and 
bought  all  their  books  and  ikonaSf  and  to  which  they 
continued  to  send  their  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  Philippo/lckin§,-^BimAei  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  Bezpopoftchins,  the  Philippoflchins  hold:  a. 
That  only  the  eight-ended  cross  without  inscription  is 
to  be  venerated,  b.  Only  the  HBOnoM  according  to  the 
old  style,  and  painted  by  themsehres,  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, c.  No  prayers  are  to  be  offend  for  the  caar. 
d,  -Man  and  wife  are  to  be  separated  after  having  been 
rebaptised.  e.  Suicide  by  fire  or  hunger  is  martyrdom 
for  the  true  faith.  This  last  point  explains  why  the 
Pbilippoftchins  are  sometimes  also  called  Samososhi- 
gately  (Self-burners)  and  Morelshtchiky  (Starvation- 
ists).  Even  Philip  and  a  number  of  hb  followers  burned 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  their  monsstery  and  re- 
maining in  it.    See  Phiuppixs. 

4.  Among  the  minor  Mcts  are : 

(1.)  The  Pattuihboe,  or  Adamantowcu — The  origina- 
tor of  this  sect  was  a  herdsman  of  DeniSow,  Adam  by 
name.  Pastusb,  in  Russian,  means  herdsman;  and  this 
his  calling,  combined  with  his  name,  forms  the  name 
■of  the  sect.  He  censured  the  Philippins  because  of  their 
passion  for  suidde,  the  Pomoryans  on  account  of  their 
aversion  to  eat  and  drink  with  others ;  and  taught  that 
it  was  sinful  to  walk  on  paved  streets,  to  handle  money, 
and  possess  passports,  because  the  first  is  an  invention 
of  the  Antichrist,  and  the  last  two  bear  t)ie  seal  and  im- 
print of  the  same. 

(2.)  The  Spasovot  or  JTuMttn/cAtn.— Its  founder  was 
Kusma,  an  illiterate  peasant,  and  his  doctrine  was  called 
Netovtchina  (a  word  derived  from  the  Russian  word 
netf  which  means  **  there  is  not"),  and  is  used  in  this 
form  to  show  that  he  held  that  since  the  time  of 
the  correction  of  the  books,  and  with  them  the  prayers 
and  faith  in  the  orthodox  Church,  the  Antichrist  is 
reigning,  and,  consequently,  *Uhere  is  no"  grace,  no 
sanctity,  no  sacraments.  He  taught  that  there  is  noth- 
ing holy  remaining  in  the  world,  and  that  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  ^^Spassa,"  which 
is  the  Slavic  word  for  the  Russian  SpassUeif  mesning 
"  Saviour."  His  followers  do  not  rebaptize  those  that 
join  them,  nor  do  they  always  baptize  their  own  chil- 
dren, believing  that  the  *'Spassa"  can  save  them  with- 
out it.  The  marriage-tie,  where  or  whenever  performed, 
is  with  them  considered  indissoluble;  but,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  its 
rites.  They  worship  only  their  own  ikoncu  and  cross- 
es, which  they  always  carry  with  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  small  and  made  to  fold  together.  This 
sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of  Nish- 
g^rod. 

(3.)  The  Detoubeiichins  (/n/aitfioiM).— This  sect  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune  for  children  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  Andchrist  (the  established  Church),  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  oilierisg  they  can  make  to  God 


to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity — by  death,  if  neces- 
sary. They  do  not  heutate,  therefore,  to  ooDunit  the 
crime  of  infanticide. 

(4.)  7%e  Beguny  {Deterten),  or  Siranmky  (Wcmder^ 
ers), — ^Tbis  sect  originated  about  1790,  in  the  village  of 
Sopel,  district  of  Jaroslav,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  SopelnikSk  Its  founder  was  Deserter  Efiroy,  who, 
after  having  been  rebaptized,  settled  in  said  village  and 
taught  that  the  Antichrist  had  ascended  his  throne  long 
ago:  first, one  thousand  years  after  Christ  he  invisibly 
reigned  in  the  Greek  empire  under  the  Greek  name  of 
Appo^en,*  as  intimated  by  John  in  the  Revelation; 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  666  years,  which  letters  oompoee 
his  name,  he  appeared  in  Russia,  not  yet  as  czar,  but  aa 
a  falM  prophet,  as  stated  in  the  Revelation  by  John. 
And  this  first  beast  and  false  prophet  was  the  patriarch 
Nikon,  for  he  was  the  first  to  blaspheme  against  God  by 
changing  the  name  of  Isus  into  Jesus,  f  and,  like  a  beast, 
persecuted  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Isus;  and  that 
he  really  was  the  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
seen  from  his  real  or  lay  name,  Kikita,  in  Greek  Nifcii- 
rcoCft  which  gives  the  number  666.  After  bis  fall, 
there  appeared  the  third  Antichrist,  or  the  second  beast 
with  the  two  horns,  which  signify  the  two  imperial 
names,  czar  and  imperator,  the  last  of  which,  in  Greek, 
is  'lw^rop,§  and  also  gives  the  number  666.  In  this 
trinity  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Church  are  bap- 
tized and  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  three 
fingers  instead  of  by  the  two  first,  as  it  was  of  old.  To 
escape  eternal  punishment,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  wash 
off  this  sign  and  mark  by  rebaptism,  and  then  flee  from 
every  city  and  village  which  forms  part  of  this  Babel  of 
Antichrist, 

(5.)  The  Idn-anikif  or  ^  Company  of  the  Elect."— The 
cause  of  the  separation  of  this  sect  from  the  Russian 
Church  was  not  any  difference  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but 
a  desire  to  protest  against  the  laxity  and  inclination  to 
change  displayed  by  the  clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater 
piety  and  purity  of  life.  They  were  termed  by  the  or> 
thodox  party  Roscholshiki  ( Sedition  ists).  Pinkerton 
{On  Roman  Sede)  identifies  them  with  the  StarovertzL 

(6.)  The  BeztioteiUm  (the  dumb),  the  name  given  to 
a  not  very  numerous  sect  of  the  18th  centur}',  whose 
members,  after  conversion,  became  perpetually  speech- 
less.   Very  little  is  known  of  their  tenets. 

(7.)  The  Istmiye  Christiane,     See  Malakaks. 

(8.)  The  KaraUiku    See  No.  (18)  below. 

(9.)  The  Khlistie,  or  FlageUants, 

(10.)  The  Malakans  (q.  v.). 

(11.)  The  MartiniMts  (q.  v.). 

(12.)  The  More$hiku 

(13.)  The  Netovishint  (q.  v.). 

(14.)  The  NicomoM  (q.  v.). 

(15.)  The  Njetowschifchini,     See  "Nbtovtsbbss, 

(16.)  The  RotchoUhilci  (q.  v.). 

(17.)  The  Sabatniki  (q.  v.). 

(18.)  The  Skoptzi  (eunuchs),  a  name  given  to  this 
sect  because  of  their  practice  of  self-mutilation,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  warrauted  by  Scripture  (Matt,  xix, 
12).  The  general  characteristics  of  this  sect,  even  among 
those  who  do  not  adopt  this  extreme  course  of  action,  is 
one  of  self-mortification  and  asceticism.  They  perform 
self-imposed  penances,  such  as  flagellation,  wearing  hair- 
cloth shirts,  and  iron  chains  and  crosses.  They  profess 
great  respect  for  Peter  III,  of  whom  they  keep  pictures 
in  their  houses,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a  scar- 
let handkerchief  tied  round  his  right  knee  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  their  Masonic  signs).  They  ex- 
pect him  to  revisit  the  earth  as  the  true  Messiah,  and, 
having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 

*  The  word  is  rendered  'AiroAX/'cv,  while  it  ought  to  be 
'AiroXXiiMv :  the  first  is  equal  to  666,  the  second  to  1461. 

t  Berore  Nikon^s  time  the  two  vowels  lu  the  word  Jeshna 
were  left  out.  so  it  rend  Uns. 

t  The  word  is  rendered  hniirtot,  equal  to  606;  while  U 
ouffbt  to  be  Nqc^Tor,  equal  to  687. 

sThe  word  1b  rendered  *twtparop, equal  to 606 ;  while  It 
ought  to  be  'i/iweparopf  equal  to  706^ 
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ma  in  Hoecaw,  la  ■ammon  the  elect, and  reign  overall 
the  tine  SkoptzL  They  are  noted  tor  their  anxiety 
to  procore  eonverta,  and  be  who  gatn>  cwelTO  U  dignt- 
Acd  with  the  title  of  apoelle.  Their  chief  peculiariliea 
of  practice  and  doclrina  are  Che  rejection  of  the  mm- 
nelion  of  the  body,  a  nfiual  lo  obeerve  Sunday,  and 
the  nibMitu^OD  of  certain  rite*  indented  by  themielvn 
in  lien  of  the  aaennieDt  of  the  euchariit  They  are  ■ 
nnmeniui  Met  in  soine  j^overnmenCa,  ai  that  of  Orel, 
compriaiog  whole  villages,  and  they  have  many  adher- 
enta  amoog  ihe  jewellera  and  goliliaiitha  of  St  Pelera- 
borg,  Hoacow,  and  other  larRe  towna. 

(19.)  Tie  SIrigoiitib.  Thia  sect  aroBe  in  Novgorod 
■t  the  elose  of  the  14th  or  early  in  the  I5ch  century. 
A  Jew  named  llorie,  joined  by  two  Chriilian  prieata, 
Dttria  and  Aieiie,  and  afterwarda  by  an  eiconnniini- 
cated  deacon  named  Karp  Strigolaik,  preached  a  mixt- 
an  of  Judaism  and  diristianity,  and  gained  »  many 
foUowna  that  a  national  coundl  wa*  callnl  to  auppreaa 
him.  They  regard  the  payment  of  money  by  the  cler- 
gy to  the  biifaopi  on  ordination  a*  aimoniacal,  and  con- 
tam/a  to  ■  priest  aa  umcripturaL     Strieolnik  himaelf 

in  Novgorod,  but  the  oppoailion  of  hi>  followen  to  the 
Koaaian  Church  continued  for  manv  yean  alter  his 
doth. 

(».)  r*c  WjKkatn. 

(SI.)  Tie  Yei&uvtiiii  (Coreligioniata).  This  name 
'aa  given  to  aome  members  of  the  Starovertzi  in  the 
mga  of  Alexander  (1801-26),  when  atrong  hopes  were 
entertained  of  regaining  them  to  the  orthodox  commun- 
iOQ.  They  asmme  for  Ihemselvea  the  name  of  Blagov 
lovenni.  or  "  The  Bleaaed." 

For  lilentuie,  see  Dimitii,  Hiil.  a/  RuMtian  SkIi; 
Faikli,  lUffiaim  Siumim;  Gr^ginrt,  Hut.  del  Seda 
Bitigiaia  (Paria,  1814),  vol.  iv;  Haxthauaen,  Sludim 
■brAiiu&wJ  (Han.  1847);  Krazinaki, />c(iirM  on  5J(r- 
««*>a  (Lotvd.  1869) ;  Houravieff,  BUt.  of  lit  Churcli  of 
Riana  (ibid.  1M2);  Platon,  PretKt  Stale  of  Ike  Grrti 
Ctvriu>Auam(Fiakerton'atrainLEdinb.  1814;  N.Y. 
1815);  Stnhi,Qrtci.dtr  GrSnduaj,  etc.,  der  diriilKcien 
Ukn  u  RauLad,  etc  (Halle,  18s6).    Sec  Ri 

RnaalAii  Venion  of  the  Scriftubes.  The 
KasBian  language,  which  is  understood  from  Archangel 
U>  Ajtrshhan,  admiti  ofbot  twoprincip«lUivi(ion»,nanie- 
ly.  Great  Rnaaian—tbe  literarj-  and  nfllciil  language  of 
'  and  the  nntthffn  parts  of 
lln.ki— !•"  -1-!   ■    '^— :... 

IX.-M 


Rtiaaian,  and  ii 
parts  of  the  Old  Test,  wen 
printed  at  Pragne,  wliile  th« 
Acta  and  the  Episllea  ap- 
peared at  Wilna  in  1527. 
'I'hc  translator  i«  aaid  to 
n  Fr.  Skorinl.  At 
the  dnae  of  the  17ih  century 
another  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  a  vci»oii  of  the 
Scriplurea  in  the  Great  Kne- 
■ian.  The  promoter  of  ihia 
version  was  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tor Emeet  GiUck,  of  livonia, 
who  made  it  from  the  Oltl 
Slavonic  text.  Unhap|uly, 
at  the  aiege  of  Marienburfc 


HSS.  were  dcatroytd.  In  the  year  1SI6  the  Ki^asian 
Bible  Sodetv  laid  before  the  empeior  Alexander  sotno 
copies  of  a  new  version,  and  he  wa«  much  struck  at  per- 
ceiving that,  while  so  many  barbarous  tribes  had  been 
thus  put  in  poaaeasion  of  (he  oracles  of  God,  "  liis  onn 
KussiaDB  atill  remained  destitute  uf  the  hoou  mercifully 
designed  to  he  freely  communicated  (o  all."  At  his  in- 
stigation an  order  was  immediately  forwarded  through 
the  president  of  the  society  lo  the  Holy  Synoil,  enjoin- 
ing the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  modem  Ruts. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Religiotu  Academy  of  St.  Fe- 
lersliurg.  the  work  was  undertaken  bv  the  archiman- 
drite rhilarel,  and,  afler  three  years  had  been  dcvoled 
to  the  undertaking,  an  edition  of  (he  Four  Cospela  was 
struck  off,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Slavonic  texL 
The  preface  to  the  Gospels,  which  appeared  in  1819, 
was  signed  by  Philarct,  Michael,  metropolitan  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  Seraphim  of  Uoecow.  The  demand  for  (his 
work  waa  such  that  in  1820  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Gospels  was  published ;  in  the  same  year  the  second 
edition  of  the  Acta  was  printed,  while  the  Rrst  edition 
of  the  entire  New  Test,  did  not  appear  till  1823.  Aa 
lo  tlie  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teal.,  which 
were  reprinted  and  published  by  Taucbnili,  of  Leipsir, 
in  18»S,  and  again  in  London  in  ]86j,  it  is  as  follows  i 
Matthew,  tiark,  Luke,  John,  Acta;  Ihccpialles  of  Jame^ 
Peter,  John,  and  Judc;  llnmans,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 
Bevelation. 

Of  the  Old  Test.,  only  the  Psalms  were  tranalated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Paveky,or  the  Catbcdrat  of  Si.  Pelershnrif, 
the  flrst  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  The  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1822,  and  consisted  of  19,000  copica; 
yet  so  great  was  the  demand  that  within  the  space  of 
two  years  no  less  than  100,000  copies  left  the  press.  Ik 
1858  Mr.  Tauchniti,  of  Leip«c,  publisheil  an  edition  in 
Hebrew  and  Russian.  The  edilion  before  us,  in  Rusa 
alone,  was  published  at  London  in  1862,  and  wc  noliea 
that  Ibe  word  "  ScUh'  ia  always  put  in  brackcls;  that 
the  number  of  veraes  in  the  dilfcrent  psalms  does  not 
agree  wilh  the  English,  but  with  the  Hebrew,  as  tha 
superscript iona,  which  are  found  in  the  English  Bibta 
it)  small  type,  are  counted  as  a  vetsc;  I'sa.  ix  and  x 
are  transtalcd  according  to  the  Sepl.  aa  one,  and  thus, 
e.  g.,  the  xviiith  is  the  xviith  Paslm;  the  cxiviith 
Psalm  (if  the  Hebrew  ia  divided,  as  in  the  Sept^  into 
two-cihi,  from  l-ll,  and  ixlvii,  from  12-20  — and 
thus  the  usual  number  of  loO  pulma  is  gKihed.  The 
translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  rrom  the 
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Hebrew  proceeded  tinder  the  direction  of  the  religious 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief;  and  an 
edition  to  consist  of  lO^OQO  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  was  subse- 
quently  undertaken;  but  in  1826  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety was  8us{)ended  by  the  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nich- 
olas. A  new  translation  has  of  late  been  issued  by  the 
Holy  Synod,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety also  published  a  version,  which  is  largely  circulated 
in  Russia.  See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land^  p.  296  sq.; 
Daltnn,  Dae  Gebet  dee  Ilerm  in  den  Upracken  Iftuslandtf 
p.  87  sq.;  Keuss,  Geechichte  de»^  heOiffen  Schrtflen  dee 
Neuen  TeetamenU  (Brunswick,  1874),  §  490;  also  the 
Annual  Repoiit  of  the  Britith  and  Fortit^n  Bible  Soci- 
ety,    (RP.) 

Russnlaks  (also  Rvssink  and  Rutiikxi),  the  name 
of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form  a  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Muscovites,  or  Russians  proper,  by  their  language  and 
the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Russniaks  of  Galicia,  North  Hungar}',  Podolia, 
Volh^-nia,  and  Lithuania,  and  are  estimated  by  Schafa- 
rik  at  13,000,000.  They  arc  almost  all  agriculturists, 
and,  on  the  whole,  rather  ancidtivated.  Before  the  17th 
century  they  were  a  free  race,  but  were  then  subjugated, 
partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Pules,  and  for 
a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  Their 
language  has  consequently  become  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Polish.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech 
with  quite  distinctive  characteristics,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  published  at  Ostrog 
in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literary 
monuments  still  extant.  Recently,  printing  in  the 
Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  Russni- 
aks belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  in  part  also  to  the  Non-united.  They  pre- 
ser^'e  many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
much  folk-lore,  prose  and  poetic,  very  like  that  current 
in  Poland  and  Servia.  This  has  been  collected  by 
Vaclav  in  his  Pitsjii  Polehie  i  Ruekie  (Lemberg,  1883). 
Levicki  has  published  a  Grammatik  der  nusiniechen 
Sprache  fiir  Deutsche  (Pr^semysl,  1833). —  Chamberit 
Eneydop,  s.  v, 

Russo- Greek  Cburoh  is  the  community  of 
Christians  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  using  the 
Slavonic  liturg}'  and  following  the  Russian  rite.  See 
Gkkkk  Church. 

1.  Origin, — The  early  history  of  the  Russian  Church 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Russia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  must  Im  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Pho- 
tius  (866)  in  which  he  says  that  the  people  called  Rus- 
sians had  forsaken  idolatry,  received  Christianity,  and 
allowed  a  bishop  to  be  place<l  over  them  {Epietda^  ed. 
Montacaut,  p.  58).  Its  diffusion,  however,  was  very  lim- 
ited. The  princess  Olga  was  baptized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century,  but  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
winning  over  her  son  Swiitoslav  and  her  people  to 
Christianity.  Nor  was  it  till  the  alliance  of  Vladimir 
with  the  court  of  Byzantium  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  II,  and  his  baptism  in 
988  (when  he  took  the  name  of  Wassily,  or  Basil),  that 
the  foundation  of  Christiantfy  can  be  said  to  have  been 
regularly  laid  in  Russia.  He  issued  an  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  idols  and  idol  temples  throughout  his 
dominions;  and  his  subjects  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  which  they  did  in  very  large  numbers. 
Churches  were  built  in  all  directions,  the  tirst  of  them 
being  dedicated  by  Vladimir  himself.  Yaroslav,  the 
next  Russian  monarch,  built  convents  which  he  tilled 
with  Greek  scholtn  ^nd  artists,  and  many  works  were 
translated  from  G»ek  into  the  Slavonic  dialects. 

2.  Gifverfiment,^~At  first  the  Russian  Church  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  that  as  late 
as  the  CoiumhI  of  Florence  (1439)  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Cbtuch  throughout  Russia  were  as  numerous 


as  those  of  the  Greek  party.  Its  complete  separation 
from  Rome  was  effected  by  an  archbishop  of  Kiel^ 
named  Photius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  directly  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  in  1588  the  pa- 
triarch Jeremias,  being  in  Russia^  held  a  synod  of  the 
Russian  bishops  and  erected  the  see  of  Moscow  into  a 
patriarchate  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  territory, 
lie  was  also  induced  in  1589  to  consecrete'^ob,  arch- 
bishop of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch.  This  action  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  but,  as  their  junior,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  rank- 
ed after  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
lem, ithd  Constantinople.  This  subordmation  was  ac- 
quiesced in  until  the  reign  of  Alexis  Michaelowitx, 
when  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Nikon,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge it  further.  When  Peter  the  (ireat  became 
ruler,  he  saw  that  his  govemment  was,  in  fact^  divided 
with  the  clergy  and  the  |)atriarch.  Upon  the  death  of 
Adrian,  in  1700,  when  the  bishops  were  assembled  to 
choose  his  successor,  Peter  entered  and  broke  up  the 
meeting,  declaring  himself  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Church.  To  wean  the  clergy  by  degrees  from  their 
established  rights,  he  kept  the  office  open  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  abolished  it  in  1721.  The  per- 
manent administration  of  Church  affairs  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  council,  called  the  **Holv  Svn«> 
od,"  or  "  Permanent  Synod,"  consisting  of  archbishop, 
bishops,  and  archimandrites,  all  named  by  the  em- 
peror. 

8.  Constitution, — Under  the  direction  of  this  council, 
a  series  of  official  acts  and  formularies,  and  catechetical, 
doctrinal,  and  disciplinary  treatises,  Was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
Church  govemment  of  the  Russian  Church  was  settled 
in  detail,  and  to  which  all  the  clergy,  officials,  and  dig- 
nitaries are  required  to  subscribe.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  this  constitution  is  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
czar,  and  it  has  been  maintained  in  substance  to  the 
present  time.  The  Holy  Synod  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  government,  the  minister 
of  public  worship  beuig  ex  officio  a  member.  This  code 
was  enacted  in  1551  and  received  the  name  of  Stofflat, 
or  a  hundred  chapters. 

4.  Doctrine,— k%  regards  doctrine,  the  Russian  Church 
may  bo  considered  as  identical  with  the  common  body 
of  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).  With  that  Church  it  re- 
jects the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  the  great  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  discipline,  too,  are  the  same;  the  differ- 
ences of  ceremony  being  too  minute  to  permit  our  en- 
tering into  detaiL  The  discipline  as  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  Greek 
Church;  and  in  carr>'ing  out  the  law  which  enforces 
celibacy  upon  bishops  the  Russians  adopt  the  same  ex- 
pedient with  the  Greeks,  viz.  of  selecting  the  bishope 
from  among  the  monks,  who  are  celibates  by  virtue  of 
their  vow. 

5.  Liturgy,— The  service  of  the  Russian  Church  was, 
at  its  commencement,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  the  books  translated  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius into  the  Slavic,  which  to  this  day  is  the  language 
of  the  Church.  They  translated,  however,  only  the 
most  necessary  books,  the  othere  being  translated  into 
Russian  since  the  time  of  Yaroslav  I.  In  them  were 
found  many  mistakes  which  Cyprian  and  Photius  la- 
bored to  correct;  but,  as  the  metropolitans  who  suc- 
ceeded them  were  Russians,  and  not  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  language,  erron  again  crowded  in.  Maksim,  a 
monk,  was  called  from  Athos  in  1506  and  ordered  to  re- 
vise the  Church  books,  and  soon  discovered  that,  by  the 
numerous  errors  of  translation,  even  the  articles  of  the 
Creed  had  been  changed  in  meaning.  His  work  dis- 
pleasing some,  they  brought  false  charges  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  deprived  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering,  died  in  1556. 
When  Nikon  became  patriarch,  he  undertook  the  oor- 
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rcctioo  of  tbe  books,  lod  Mnt  to  thi  Eut  the  mopk 
Aneoy  Snchwiaw  foi  the  purpoM  of  collecling  ineicnt 
Unek  and  Slivic  M3S.  Thii  reuilUd  io  the  como 
tioD  of  tbe  Scriptures  mil  the  introduclion  of  the  ror- 
reeled  venion  in  the  piece  of  the  old  ones.  The  Church 
Krvice  itself  underwent  no  chBn([e  eicept  the  edtlition 
of  Hme  holy  d^s  in  boooi  of  new  uinti. 

6.  Ckrgii. — There  are  three  reoks  of  episcopicy  in 
the  Chureh  —  ■nelropaliU^^  archlnshape,  end  liishnpe, 
■ho  each  have  a  peruliar  drew.  These  ibreecUsses  arc 
called  by  the  funeral  name  of  arekirti,  ai  prelates:  neit 
to  them  in  decree  sro  the  archi^umdriltt  and  ktgoamt' 
■i,Dr  abbot*  ind  prion  of  the  monatterini  and  las[  and 
kncest  of  all  are  the  monks,  who  bare  been  either  or- 
daiocd  for  the  priesilr  ofilce,  for  tbe  second  degree,  or 


diaconatc,  o 


HdbcotIIs  Blihnti, 

are  mere  laj  hrothors  without  having 
liken  the  voir.  Tbe  clergy  are  tliviilediiitoCwodauu, 
r^'nlar  and  secular.  The  first  arc  alone  cnCitleil  to  the 
highnl  dignilica  of  the  Church,  are  ordained  under 
much  siricicr  vows  Ihin  the  others,  and  are  icrnied  the 
hlack  clergy  froin  their  wearing  a  black  rohe.  I'he 
secular  clergy  have  a  brown  and  blue  rube,  and  are 
lenntd  the  while  cler|^.  Altlioirgh  special  provision 
WIS  made  liir  the  Roman  f^lhollcs  in  Poland  hy  the 
erection  of  an  archbishopric  in  communion  with  Rome 
al  Hobilev  in  1783,  and  still  later  arrangements,  yet 
the  whole  policy  aflbe  Russian  government  is  opptMcd 
)o  the  free  exernse  of  worship  by  its  subjects.  Accord- 
ing la  tbe  Slalutieal  i'air-book  r,f  the  lluuian  Empire 
for  1871,  the  orihodux  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church 
exceeded  53,000,000,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  nutnbering 
about  215,000.  Religious  wcia  abound,  who  all  go  by 
the  general  name  of  Raskulniks  (q.  r.).  Sea  King, 
TrmU  in  Jtattia ,'  Kraiinski,  Seliyiout  UiMory  of  lie 
Slaremic  \aluiiu  ;  Sloutavieff,  ffulofi/  of  lit  Church  in 
Rnuia;  Rimil,  llhlorg  i^fGretkaadA  rmaiiaa  Cinrch- 
«(I6M).     SecKi'aaiA. 

Boat  (^ffvffic.  iit)  ocmrs  aa  the  translation  of 
two  different  Ureck  word*  in  HaU.  vi,  19,  iO  and 
Jinea  t,  3.  In  the  fomer  passage  the  won)  jlpimc, 
which  is  joined  with  mn,  "moth,"  has  by  some  been 
UDdesBlaid  to  denote  tbe  larva  of  some  molb  injurious 
to  com,  Bi  the  Tiaea  grmt^a  (see  Staiuiop,  Inirda 
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BHtan.ui,aO).  The  Hebrew  ti?  (laa.  1,  9)  u rendered 
^pwoic  by  AquilB  (comp.  also  tpitl.  Jerem.  v,  12,  d^rit 
ioii  tai  f3pwfidrw>-,  "  from  rust  and  moths ;"  A.  V.  Bar. 
vi.ia),  SeuH«lus{A«™.fB(nij.ii,8Si  Cril.3ae.vriL 
vi)  believes  that  tho  words  oflc  mi  fipiviQ  are  a  hen- 
diatlys  for  o^c  fip-^M.  The  word  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  wgnify  "  rust,"  fur  which  there  is  another  Urm, 
I'lic,  which  is  used  by  Jantes  lo  express  rather  the  "  lar- 
iiisli"  which  overspreads  silver  than  "  rust,"  by  which 
name  we  now  understand  "oxide  ofiron."  Bpivif  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  bave  reference,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  sny  corrupting  and  deetrayinK  substance  that  may 
attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  undisturbed.  Tbe  allu^n  of  James  ia 
lo  the  corroding  nature  of  i'i>£  on  metala.  Sculietus  cot- 
reclly  observes,  "j£rugine  deformanIurquideni,Bcd  non 
corTumpuntutnummi;"  hutlbougta  ibis  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, true,  the  ancients,  just  as  ourselves  in  common  pat- 
lance,  spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  "  rust"  (camp, 
llamniund,.liH»(af.  in  Mati.  vi,  19).— Smith.  More- 
over, various  writers  agree  that  the  goUl  and  silver 
coins  of  antiquity  were  much  more  liable  to  corrosion 
than  those  of  the  present,  being  much  more  extensively 

The  word  translated  "scum"  irtlAn.thtlai)  in  Eiek. 
xxiv,  G,  II,  12  means  the  rust  or  curroNon  of  the  pot 
of  brass  (or  rather  copper)  which  typified  Jerusslem. 
Copper  is  more  liable  to  corrosion  than  the  other  inel- 
ats,  each  of  which  hss  its  own  dissolvent;  but  copper  is 
acted  upon  by  all  those  dissolvents,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  copper  pot  symbolises  the  aptitude  of  Jerusalem 
to  corruptions,  which,  being  shown  by  Eaekicl  to  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  agency  of  fire,  was  a  type  of  the 
awful  puuishmenis  and  fiery  pu^tion  awaiting  Jera- 

Rliat,  Oeoige,  ■  learned  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cambridge,  and  educated  at  Chrii'i's  College. 
On  the  Kesloralion,  Jeremy  Taylor,  foreseeing  the  va- 
cancy in  the  deanery  of  Connor,  in  Irebnd,scnt  loCam- 
briilge  to  secure  a  man  suitable  for  that  portion.  Dr. 
Rust  was  chosen,  snd  he  landed  at  Dublin  about  Au- 
gust, 1G6I.  He  was  preferred  to  the  deaneiy  as  soonaa 
it  was  void,  and  in  1662  lo  the  rectory  of  the  island  of 
Uagee.  The  bishop  dying  (Aug.  13,  10e7),  the  bisb- 
opric  was  divideil,  and  Di.  Rust  became  bishop  of  Dro- 
mute,  which  position  he  held  until  bis  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 16;0.  He  wrote,  A  filler  o/JteKrivlion  cDwrrwn? 
Origni,etc  (Lond.  1661,  4lo) :— ^^unwne  n/TVufA.-— 
besides  several  Sermoiu. — (palmers,  Btog.  Die/,  a.  v. 

RtlBt,  Isaac,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  the  duisistory  in  Speyer,  was  bum  in  179G 
at  tlusabsch,  iji  Ravaria.  In  1820  he  was  minister  in 
Ungslein,  in  1827  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
French  Reformetl  Church  at  Erisngen,  in  1847  he  was 
calleil  ID  Munich,  and  was  finally  made  pailor  in  Speycr, 
where  be  died  in  1862.  He  wn.le,  I'hiloiophie  und 
Ciriileiilhiim,  odrr  H'tum  und  Gliiaben  (Mannheim, 
1833,  ad  ra.):-Prtdi'jleK  iihtr  aaiffradhUe  Teile  (Er- 
langen,  1830):-^«fiwH(>i  dir  Rr/ormalioK  u.  dtt  Be/or- 
malorm  an  die  Fiirtlea  a.  VutkirJiaer  ZeU  (ibi  J.  183 1 ) : 
— Zte  Blano  Paieatt  Veritatii  el  JHtimtalii  Retigioiiii 
Ciriitiana  Viadia  (ibid.  1833).  pL  i,  ii  -.—Jeeui  ChriMut 
itnlern  u.  htult  ».  dnielbe  auch  ui  fSieigieil  (Munich, 
1850),  sermons.  See  Winer,  Hmdbuck  drr  Ihiol.  IMe- 
rurur,  i,2S,411;  ii,  103, 405, 741;  ZiKhoW,  Biil.  TkeoL 
p.  1101.     (liP.) 

RtutiO-work.  ashlar  masonry,  the  Joints  of  whicb 
are  worked  with  groores,  or  channels,  lo  render  them 
conspicuous.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  joints  are 
worked  in  this  wsy,  and  sometimes  oidy  the  horizunlsl 
ones.  The  grooves  are  either  moulded  or  plain,  and  are 
formed  in  several  different  ways.  The  sHiface  of  the 
work  is  sometimes  ten,  oi  purposely  made,  rough,  but 
at  tbe  present  day  it  is  ususlly  made  even.  Rustic- 
work  was  never  employed  in  raeditSTal  buildings,  but 
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it  is  Mid  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  the  buildings  of 
Augustus  and  Claudius  at  Rome.  — Parker,  Gloss,  of 
Architect,  s.  v. 

Ruter,  Calvin  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Orange  Co., 
Yt.,  March  15,  1794.  He  was  received  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  When  the  Indiana  Conference 
was  formed  in  1832,  Mr.  Ruter  was  chosen  its  secretary. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  founding  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1855,  and  died 
June  11,  1859.  See  Minutes  o/ Annual  Conferences f 
1859,  p.  274. 

Ruter,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  instructor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  April  3, 1785.  In  1801  he  was  admitted  into 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  Newmarket  Wesleyan  Academy,  af* 
terwards  removed  to  Wilbraham.  In  1828  he  became 
president  of  Augusta  College,  where  he  remained  until 
August,  1832.  In  1884  he  accepted  the  position  of 
president  of  Allegheny  College,  and  held  it  until  1887, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
mission,  where  he  formed  societies,  secured  the  building 
of  churches,  and  laid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  state  in 
circuits.  His  death  took  place  May  16, 1838.  He  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Grammar: — a  liistorif  of  Martyrs: — 
an  Ecclesiastical  History :  ^Sermons : — and  Letters.  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism^  s.  v. 

Rutgers,  Hknby,  a  distinguished  Revolutionaiy 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian  of  New  York  city, 
who  was  severely  wounded  while  serving  as  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  independence,  and  always  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  state  and  general  governments, 
was  bora  in  1746.  Possessed  of  ample  wealth,  he  was 
noted  for  his -unceasing  munificence  to  various  objects 
of  humane  and  religious  charity.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was 
prominent  in  all  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  his 
time.  By  a  timely  act  of  liberality,  he  was  to  a  large 
degree  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  Queen's  College, 
which  since  that  date  (1825)  has  been  honored  with  his 
venerated  name  as  Rutgers  CoUege,  In  the  public  move- 
ments of  bis  denomination  (the  Dutch  Reformed),  he 
was  "  a  prince  and  a  great  man,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches."  lie  died  Feb.  17, 1830,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence and  triumph  of  Christian  hope.  His  last  words 
were  «  Home !  home !"     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ruth  (Heb.  Ruth,  m,  probably  for  Tsi^n,  and  this 
for  njr'n,  tL  female  friend  i  Sept.  and  New  Te8t.,'Poii^; 
Josephus,  'Pou3jy,  Ant,  v,  9,  1),  a  Moabitess,  the  wife, 
firsts  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother 
of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  the  four  women  (Tamar,  Rahab,  and  Uriah's  wife 
being  the  other  three)  who  are  named  by  Matthew  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  She  thus  came  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  her  history  is  given 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her 
name.  The  narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range 
of  inspired  story  is  constmcted  with  idyllic  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the  reader 


has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later  annals  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history  of  a  family  com- 
pelled, by  the  urgency  of  a  famine,  to  abandon  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of 
Moab.  Elimelech,  the  head  of  the  emigrating  house- 
hold, dies  in  the  Umd  of  his  aojoura,  where  his  two  sur- 
viving sons  *^took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab; 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Ruth."  On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and  kindred, 
the  filial  afiection  of  the  daughters-in-law  is  put  to  a 
severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at  all  hazards  to  ac- 
company NaomL  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shsll  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thon  diest,  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me,*'  was  the  expression  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
of  the  young  Moabitish  widow  to  the  mother,  to  the 
land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  lost  husband.  They  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  har- 
vest, and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her 
mother-in-law  and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  field 
of  Boaz.  a  wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father- 
in-law,  Elimelech.  >  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her 
preference  for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden 
with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Boaz  had  bidden 
her  return  from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
give  her  a  courteous  welcome.  An  omen  so  propitious 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  encouragement  to 
both,  and  Naomi. therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  an 
opportunity  for  intimating  to  Boaz  the  claim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  was  adopted  for 
compassing  this  object;  and  though  Boaz  entertained 
the  proposal  favorably,  yet  he  replied  that  there  was 
another  person  more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than 
himself,  whose  title  must  first  be  disposed  of.  Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  kins- 
man in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  his  right — a 
right  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at 
the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech's  estate.  Finding  him  indis- 
posed to  the  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release, 
ratified  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
next  proceeded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony  of 
Elimelech,  and  finally,  with  all  due  solemnity,  took  Ruth 
to  be  his  wife,  amid  the  blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors.  As  a  singular  example  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  a  rude  age  and  among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered 
into  the  Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  simplicity ;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  arc  over  the  right- 
eous;*' and  for  the  many  interesting  revelations  of  an- 
cient domestic  and  social  customs  which  are  associated 
with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always  held  a  foremost  place 
among  the  Scripture  characters.  Augustine  has  a  curi- 
ous speculation  on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth, 
twice  married,  and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming 
the  ancestress  of  Christy  and  Anna  remaining  constant 
in  her  widowhood  (Z>e  Bono  Vidvit.).  Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's  virtue  by 
the  greatness  of  her  reward — "Ex  ejus  semine  Christus 
oritur"  {Ejnsf,  xxii  ad  Paulam), 

The  period  in  which  the  famine  above  spoken  of  oc- 
curred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commentators. 
The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to  the  age  of 
Gideon  (B.C.  cir.  1860),  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  byothers,  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est probability.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianites,  men- 
tioned in  Jndg.  vi,  3-6,  which  was  produoti\'e  of  a  fam* 
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ine,  and  from  which  Gideon  was  instrumental  in  deUv- 
eiing  his  people,  wasted  the  land  and  destroyed  its  in- 
crease, "till  thou  come  unto  Gaza;**  and  this  embraced 
the  legion  in  which  Jndah  and  Bethlehem  were  situ- 
ated. The  territory  of  Judah  was  also  adjacent  to 
Moab,  and  a  removal  thither  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
scourge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven  yeari; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  deliverance 
by  Gideon  was  fully  consummated,  Naomi  re-emigrated 
to  her  native  land  (see  Henstenberg,  Pentat,  ii,  92,  note). 
— Kitto ;  Smith.  Ruth  seems  in  the  genealogy  of  David 
to  have  been  his  great-grandmother,  but  as  Boaz  is  in 
the  same  list  set  down  as  the  grandson  of  Nabshon,  who 
flourished  at  the  Exode,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  the 
omission  of  some  nine  generations,  which  chronologers 
insert  according  to  their  vespeettve  schemes.  See  Ge- 
SEALOOY  or  Jesus  Christ. 

RUTH,  Book  of.  This  book  is  inserted  In  the  can- 
on, according  to  the  English  arrangement  and  that  of 
the  Sept,  between  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of 
Samuel,  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction 
to  the  latter.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  added 
to  the  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  i,  1).  Several  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  book  of  Judges  and 
Ruth.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among  the  Ke^ 
IkvbiMy  or  Hagiographa.  Bat  the  modem  Jews  com- 
monly place,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  Ave  Megilloth 
(q.T.)  — 1.  The  Song  of  Solomon;  2.  Ruth;  8.  The 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  4.  Ecclesiastes ;  5.  Esther. 
Sometimes  Roth  is  placed  the  first  of  these,  sometimes 
the  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth. 

1.  The  true  date  and  ovihortMp  of  the  book  are  alike 
miknown,  though  the  current  of  tradition  is  in  favor 
of  Samuel  as  the  writer  (Talmud,  Baha  Baikra,  14, 2). 
That  it  was  written  at  a  time  oonnderably  remote  from 
the  events  it  records  would  appear  from  the  passage 
in  iv,  7,  which  explains  a  custom  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  "'  the  manner  informer  time  in  Israel,  concern- 
ing redeeming  and  concerning  changing"  (comp^  Deut. 
XXV,  9).  That  it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  establishment  of  David's  house  upon  the  throne 
a{ypears  from  the  concluding  verse,  ''And  Obed  begat 
Jease,  and  Jesse  begat  David.*'  The  expression,  more- 
over ( i,  1 ),  **  when  the  judges  ruled,"  marking  the 
period  of  the  oocurrenoe  of  the  events,  indicates,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings  had  already  be- 
gan to  reign.  Add  to  this  what  critics  have  considered 
as  certain  Ghaldaisms  with  which  the  language  is  in- 
terspersed, denoting  its  composition  at  a  period  consid- 
erably later  than  that  of  the  e^'ents  themselves.  Thus 
Eichhom  finds  a  Chaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  the  use  of 
X  for  n  in  K^^  though  the  same  form  occurs  else- 
where. He  adverts  also  to  the  existence  of  a  super- 
fluous Tod  in  '^nao  and  '^nni'^  (iii,  8)  and  in  "^paac 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  the  language  is  in  other  re- 
spects, in  the  main,  pure,  these  few  Ghaldaisms  may 
hare  arisen  from  a  slight  error  of  the  copyists,  and 
therefore  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  having  any  special 
bearing  on  the  sera  of  the  document.  The  same  re- 
mark is  to  be  made  of  certain  idiomatic  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  as,  ''The  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also"  (Ruth  i,  17;  corop.  1  Sam.  iii,  17; 
siv,  44 ;  XX,  23 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  9,  85 ;  xix,  13 ;  1  Kings  ii, 
23;  xix,  2;  xx,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  31);  **I  have  discov- 
ered lo  your  ear,"  for  **  I  have  told  you"  (Rnth  iv,  4 ; 
oomp.  1  Sam.  xx,  2 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  27). 

2.  The  canomral  authority  of  Ruth  has  never  been 
questioned,  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  it  being  found  in 
the  fact  that  Roth,  the  Moabitess,  comes  into  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Saviour,  as  distuictly  given  by  th^  evang^^*^^ 
(Matt,  i,  6).  The  principal  difilculty  in  r^-gi^j  to  the 
book  arises,  however,  from  this  very  geneal^^^  jn  ^rhich 
it  ii(  stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  bos^w^'  ^  Ruth, 


and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  by  Rahab.  Now,  if  by  Rahab  we  suppose  to 
be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab  the  harlot, 
who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
only  three  persons— Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse— should  have 
intervened  between  her  and  David,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  The  solution  of  Usher  is  not  prob- 
able, that  the  ancestors  of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-em- 
inent piety,  were  favored  with  extnrordinary  longevity. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned  in 
tho  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distinguished 
and  known  among  the  Jews.  But  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  some  names  are  omitted,  as  we 
know  is  elsewhere  the  case  in  the  same  genealogy. 
(See  above.) 

8.  The  leading  icope  of  the  book  has  been  variously 
understood  by  different  commentators.  Umbreit  {Uthtr 
Geiii  und  Zweds  des  Bucket  Buth^  in  Theoi.  Stud,  und 
Krii,  for  1884,  p.  808)  thinks  it  was  written  with  the 
specific  moral  design  of  showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and 
that  of  the  hated  Moabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently 
noble  to  become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  be- 
cause she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  designed 
to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his  kins- 
woman; while  Eichhom  conceives  that  it  was  com- 
posed mainly  in  honor  of  the  house  of  David,  though  it 
does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  family.  The  more 
probable  design  we  think  to  be  to  preintimate,  by  the 
recorded  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family 
from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final 
reception  of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  Church, 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  incidentally  teaches  are  of  the 
most  interesting  and  touching  character :  that  private 
families  are  as  much  the  objects  of  divine  regard  as  the 
houses  of  princes;  that  the  present  life  is  a  life  of  ca- 
lamitous changes;  that  a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence  will  never  fail  of  its  reward;  and  that  no 
condition,  however  adverse  or  afflicted,  is  absolntely 
hopeless,  are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative  before 
us.— Kitto. 

4.  The  separate  commentaries  on  the  entire  book  are 
not  verv  numerous.    Of  the  Church  fathers  we  men- 

*  

tion  the  following :  Origen,  Fragmentum  (in  Opp,  ii, 
478  sq.) ;  Theodoret,  Quasiiones  (in  0pp.  I,  i) ;  Isidore, 
Commentaria  (in  Opp.y,  Bede,  Quastiones  (in  0pp. 
viii) ;  Raban,  Commentaria  (in  Opp,) ;  also  Irimpertus, 
Erpositio  (in  Pez,  Thesaur,  TV,  i,  141  sq.).  By  mod- 
ern expositors  there  are  the  following :  Bafiolas,  C^^D 
[indud.CanLetc.]  (finished  in  1329;  pub.  by  Marka- 
ria,  Rivadi  Trento.  1560, 4to;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rab- 
bin. Bible) ;  Bertinoio,  D!|*^S  (Craoov.  s.  a.  4to ;  also  in 
his  works,  Yen.  1585);  Sal.  Isaak,  D^D  (Salon.  1551, 
4to);  Alkabaz,  '»0'^  d*^  {ComU  1661;  Lubl.  1597, 
4 to);  Mercer,  Versio  Syriaca  cum  Scholiis  (Par.  1564, 
4to);  Isoak  ben-Joseph,  d^l^O  (Sabbionetta,  1551, 8vo; 
Mantua,  1565, 16mo);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1571, 1572, 
8vo);  Fenardent,  Cui»»i«n/ai'tu  (Par.  1582 ;  Antw.  1585, 
4to);  Lavater, //om«/MB  (  Heidelb.  1586,  8vo ;  also  in 
English,  Lond.  1601,  8vo);  De  Celada,  Commentarii 
(Lugd.  1594, 1651,  fol.);  Cuper,  Commeniaritu  [includ. 
Tobit,  etc.]  (Mogunt.  1600, 4to) ;  Topsell,  Commentanus 
(Lond.  1601,  8vo) ;  also  I^eetures  (ibid.  1618,  8vo);  Al- 
scheicb,  nCTS  '^3'^?  (Ven.  1601,  4to);  Mancro,  Com- 
mentarius  (ibid.  1604,  4to);H6idenreich,JE37>o«/w  [in- 
clud. Tobit]  (Jen.  1608,  8vo);  Scrrarius,  Ea'planatio 
[includ.  Judg.]  (Mogunt,  1609,  foL) ;  Bernard,  Commen-^ 
tary  (Lond.  1628,  4to);  Sanctius,  Comin«n/arift  [includ. 
other  books]  (Lugd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Bonficre,  Commentarius 
[includ.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (Par.  1631, 1659, fol.);  Ciom- 
mius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judg.,  etc.]  (Lovon.  1681, 
4to);  Drusius,  Commentaritts  (Amst.  1632, 4to) ;  Schleup- 
ncr,  Erpositio  (Norib.  1632,  8vo) ;  D'Acosta,  Commen' 
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farius  (Lugd.  1641,  fol.);  Fuller,  Cotmmentaiy  (LoncL 
1654,  1868,  6vo) ;  Osiander,  Commeniaruu  (Tub.  1682, 
fol.);  CrucioSjFifrHoarm^ (Haarlem,  1691, 4to);  Schmid, 
Adnotatitmet  (Argent.  1696,  4to);  Carpaov,  Ditputa' 
tionet  [to  ii,  10]  (Lips.  1708,  4to  [Rabbinic]) ;  Wer- 
ner, InterprtkUio  (Hamb.  1711, 4U});  Outhof,  Verklaa- 
rmg  (Amst.  1711,  4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  ErUtuierung  [in- 
clud.  Josh,  and  Jadg.]  (Quedl.  1774,  4to) ;  MacGowan, 
Discourse  (Lond.  1781,  8vo);  Awilat,  b^'I^H  rimo 
(Legh.  1782,  4to);  Wolfrtsohn,  ^siKa  (BerLlfsS,  8ro); 
LawsoQ,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1805, 12mo ;  Phila.  1870, 8vo) ; 
Dereser,  ErUarung  (Fr.-a.-M.  1806,  8vo) ;  Riegler,  Ann 
merk,  (WUrzb.  1812,  8vo);  Paur,  Bearieitung  (Leipa. 
1815,  8vo) ;  Macartney,  Observations  (Land.  1841, 8vo) ; 
BlUcber,  m  (Lemb.  1843,  8ro);  Philpot,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1864, 18mo);  Tyng,  History  (N.  Y.  1856;  Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Metzger,  Interpretatio  (Tub.  1856,  4to); 
Roordam,  Versio  Syr,'ffexapL  Grace  cum  Notts  (Havn. 
1859  sq.,  4to) ;  Wright,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864,  8vo). 
See  Old  Testament. 

Ruthenian  Veraion  of  the  Holy  Scqipturks. 
This  version,  which  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  has  been 
prefiared  fur  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria,  the  majority 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  by 
which  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  never 
been  prohibited.  In  the  year  1875  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  was  print- 
ed, and  thus  the  Word  of  God  was  given  to  the  Ruthe- 
nian people  in  their  own  tongue  for  the  first  time.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Ruthenian  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
1877,  resolved  to  print  the  Gospel  of  St.  .John  also,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  whose  translation  Prof. 
Micklovich  has  critically  examined  and  declared  to  be 
a  complete  success.  See  the  A  imtia/  Reports  of  the  Brit, 
and  For,  BibU  Soc,  1875,  p.  46 ;  1877,  p.  51.     (B.  P.) 

Rutherford,  Samubi^,  a  Scottish  minister  and  Cov- 
enanter, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  Roxburgh- 
shire, about  1600.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  An- 
worth  in  1627,  but  was  silenced  in  1636  for  preaching 
against  the  articles  of  Perth.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  Presbyterianism,  and  in  1639 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New  CoUege, 
St.  Andrew's.  He  was  commissioner  to  the  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  1643-47 ;  principal  of  New 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  1649 ;  and  shortly  after  was  raised 
to  the  rectorship.  He  died  in  1661.  Besides  other 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  Exercitationes  Apoiogeiica 
pro  Dlvina  Gratia,  etc  (AmsU  1636, 8vo;  Francf.  1651, 
1660,  8vo) :  —  Plea  for  PauVs  Presbytrie  in  Scotland 
(Lond.  1642)  :-^Due  RighU  of  Presbyteries  (1644, 1645, 
4to)  -.-^Tryal  a)td  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645, 4to;  Edinb. 
1845,  12mo),  twenty-seven  sermons  i^IHvine  Right  of 
Church  Government,  etc  (Lond.  1646, 4to)  i-^Chrisi's  Dy- 
tii^,etc.  (1647, 4to),  sermons  :—.Sf«n¥y  of  the  Spiritual 
Antichrist  (ibid.  1648,  2  parts,  4to) ;— A  Free  Disputa- 
tion against  Preteitded  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649, 4to) : 
— Disputatio  Scholastica  de  Divina  Providential  etc. 
(Edinb.  1649, 1650, 4to)  i—Life  of  Grace  (1659, 4to)  :— 
Joshua  Redivirus,  or  (352)  Religious  Letters  (1664.  2 
parts  12mo;  1671,  8vo;  with  his  dying  words  and  Mr. 
M' Ward's  preface,  Glasg.  1765,  8vo;  9th  ed.  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bonar,  1862,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — .4  Garden  of  Spices : — extracts  from  above 
by  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn  (Cincinnati,  1869, 12mo).  See  Miir- 
rav.  Life,  etc. ;  Soots  Worthies ;  Livingston,  Charader- 
isiics;  WtLitjBibLBrit,;  Thomjpaon.Biog,  Diet,  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier,  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Rutherforth,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  13, 1712.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1729  and  A.M.  in  1733.  He  was  chosen 
fellow  and  made  RD.  in  1740.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1745  was  ap- 


pointed professor  of  divinity,  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk ;  Shen- 
stone,  in  Essex;  Barle}"^,  in  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1752 
archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  died  Oct  5, 1771,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Barley.  He  was  the  author 
of  Ordo  Institutionum  Physicarum,  etc  (Camb.  1748, 
4to) : — Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue 
(Lond.  1744,  8vo):  —  System  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(Camb.  1748,  2  vols.4to)  i—CredibUity  of  Miracles  De- 
fended {l7blfS\'o):^Institutes  of  Natural  Law  (Lond. 
1754-56,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  American  ed.  Baltimore,  1832), 
lectures  read  in  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge  :>-aUo 
Letters,  Sermons,  etc  See  Hutton,  Diet.;  Nichol,  Lit. 
Anecdotes ;  Watt,  BibL  Brit. 

Ratherglen  Deolaratiozi,  the  name  given  to  a 
protesting  declaration  of  an  armed  body  of  Covenant- 
ers who,  in  1679,  assembled  in  this  old  burgh,  burned 
some  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament,  and  affixed  a  copy 
of  their  protest  to  the  market-cross.  Claverhouse  was 
sent^  May  31,  from  Glasgow  in  search  of  the  party;  the 
battle  of  Drumclog  was  fought,  and  the  royalist  forces 
were  routed.  At  the  battle  of  BolhweU  Bridge,  Sun- 
day, June  22,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  taken. — Eadic,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Ruthratif^  John  F.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  14, 1764^  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  with  Rev.  Jacob  Goering 
in  York,  1790.  He  began  to  preach  in  1793,  and  had 
charge  of  several  churches  in  York  County  and  in  Car- 
lisle untU  June,  1795,  when  he  accepted  a  caU  from  the 
Green  Castle  congregation  and  several  others,  in  some 
of  which  he  labored  upwards  of  forty  years.  Hia 
charge  embraced  M*Connelsburg,  London,  Merocrsburg, 
Waynesboro',  Quincy,  Smoketown,  Jacob's  Church,  and 
several  in  Washington  County,  Md.  He  continue<l  his 
labors  until  the  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
Dec  18,  1837.  He  was  a  roan  of  strong  mental  quali- 
ties; a  fluent,  animated,  and  instractive  preacher;  and 
the  possessor  of  substantial  Christian  excellence.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  men  Pulpit,  ix,  104. 

Rothranit  Jonatlkan,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bora  in  Greencastle,  Franklin  Cc,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1801, 
and  was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  and  in  1822  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  continued  them  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Lochman.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  1825,  and  served  as  itinerant  missionary  un- 
til Feb.  25,  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  (torn  the 
united  churches  of  licwistown  and  vicinitv.  In  1829 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Hanover,  where  he  labored 
for  eight  years.  In  December,  1837,  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  he  served  with 
great  fidelity  until  1849,  when  he  was  prostratcil  by 
disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  July  23, 1850.  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  was  of  a  kind  and  genial  nature;  his  preach- 
ing, which  was  in  both  German  and  English,  was  emi- 
nently practical  and  pungent  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  175. 

Ruthven,  James,  a  noted  ruling  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  bora  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dec 
15, 1783.  His  father  removed  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  attended  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  James  witness- 
ed the  inauguration  of  Washington  with  indescribable 
emotions.  In  1812  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  sub- 
sequently nn  elder  in  Dr.  Mason's  church,  which  was 
then  in  Murray  Street  He  removed  in  1842  to  Bridge- 
fjort.  Conn.,  where  his  influence  was  of  great  value,  and 
returned  to  New  York  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
With  him  religion  was  an  all-pervading  spirit,  giving 
warmth  and  glow  and  purity  and  hope  in  every  expe- 
rience. A  distinguished  minister  of  another  Church 
said  of  him :  "  Few  persons  whom  I  have  ever  known 
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have  more  deeplj  impresMd  me  with  their  abaolate  ex- 
cellence, their  entirei  thoroofcb,  and  beantifully  oonaiat- 
ent  cbanurter."  And  this  character  he  maintained  un- 
Ueniiahed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  ripencu 
and  richness  of  his  Biblical  piety  shone  oonspicnously 
in  the  social  meetings,  in  the  community,  at  the  bed  of 
sickness,  everywhere.  He  loved  the  Church,  honored 
the  ministry,  consecrated  all  his  wealth  to  God,  and  as 
an  almoner  of  the  divine  bounty  scattered  blessings  far 
and  wide.  For  him,  **to  live  was  Christ,**  and  for  him, 
"  to  die  was  eternal  gain."  The  last  words  he  uttered 
were,  *'  Dying,  and,  behoKl,  we  live  !**  He  died  Nov.  2d, 
1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Rntled^e,  Gsoitoe,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
Nov.  11, 1811.  He  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church  when  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1885  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was 
immediately  tnnsferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  He 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  six  different  districts,  and 
was  three  times  delegate  to  the  General  Conference. 
His  death  occurred  Sept.  7, 1871.  See  ilmute§  of  An- 
nual  Com/ertneet,  1871,  p.  212. 

Rattenatock,  Jacob,  />r.,  provost  and  Lateran  ab- 
bot at  Klostemenburg,  in  Austria,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
Feb.  10, 1776,  and  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
KlosteroeutNirg,  Oct.  6, 1795,  completing  his  theological 
studies  partly  in  the  convent  and  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  took  vows  March  30, 1800,  and  on 
Sept.  8  of  the  same  year  was  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
but  steadily  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tlieologtcal  studies.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  and  canon  law  in 
the  institute  for  theological  tutors  connected  with  his 
convent,  and  in  December,  1809,  he  was  made  a  tempo- 
rary supply  of  the  chair  of  Church  history  at  Vienna. 
In  181 1  he  became  pastor  of  Klostemeuburg  and  direct- 
or of  its  principal  school,  but  was  almost  immediately 
tranferred  to  the  high-school  at  Vienna,  where  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  of  Church  history  in  1813,  and 
continoed  doring  nineteen  years  to  approve  himself  as 
a  patient  inquirer,  a  thorough  schi^r,  and  a  capable  in- 
structor. The  text-book  entitled  Inttitutianes  llittoiia 
EecUnattioB  JV.  T.  (Vienna,  1882-34),  in  three  volumes, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1517,  is  the  only  monument 
of  this  period  of  his  life  that  is  preserved.  He  was 
chosen  provost  of  Klostemeuburg,  June  8, 1830,  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  valuable  services  in  completing 
the  convent  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  etc  In  1832 
the  emperor  Francis  I  appointed  Ruttenstock  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  director  of  gj^mnastal  studies  in  the  he- 
reditary states  of  Austria,  etc  In  1842  he  received  the 
citMs  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Leopold.  He  died  June 
29, 18i4,  in  the  convent  of  Klostemeuburg.  It  remains 
to  be  added  that  several  of  Ruttenstock*s  sermons  were 
published,  and  that  he  ranked,  wherever  known,  as  an 
eminent  pulpit  orator.  See  Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,9.y, 

Rnysbroeck  (or  Ruflbroek),  Jeasi  pi:,  the 
nsost  noted  of  mj'stics  in  the  Netherlands,  was  bom  in 
AD.  1296  at  Ruysbroeck,  near  Brussels,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  latter  city  under  the  direction  of  an  Augus- 
tinian prebendary  who  was  his  relative.  His  fondness 
for  solitude  and  day-dreams  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing solid  progress,  however.  His  Latin  was  imperfect, 
though  it  ia  dear  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  royaiieal  writings.  He  probably  did  not  read 
the  writings  of  Neo-Platonists,  but  was  certainly  not 
unacquainted  with  those  of  the  Arcopagite.  His  works 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  writings  of  master  Eckart 
(died  1328),  with  whom  Ruysbroeck  was  conrenoporary 
fur  thirty -five  years,  exercised  influence  oyer  our  au- 
thor's mand«  Rujrabroeck  became  vicar  of  ())e  Church 
of  St.  GoduU  at  Brussels,  where  he  lived  'm  ^^{^1  asoet- 
idsm,  enjoying  tke  society  of  pcrMns  who  i,  A  d^^^^^ 


themselves  to  a  coniemplative  life,  compoaing  books 
and  exercising  benevolence.  He  contended  against  the 
sins  of  the  day,  and  labored  to  promote  reforma.  It  is 
said  that  Taukr  once  vbited  him,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  renounced  the 
secular  priesthood  and  entered  the  new  Augustinian 
convent  Gronendal,  in  the  forest  of  Soigny,  near  Bras- 
sels,  becoming  its  first  prior,  and  there  he  died  in  1381. 
His  life  at  once  became  the  subject  of  legendary  tales. 
The  name  Doctor  Ecttaiiaia  was  early  conferred  on  him. 

The  chief  of  his  mystical  writings  are,  The  Omamfni 
of  Spiritval  "Afarrvige  ( Lat.  by  Gerh.  Groot,  Ornatui 
JSpiritMalu  Desponnomt,  MS.  at  Strssbuig ;  by  another 
translator,  and  published  by  Faber  Stapulensu  [Paris, 
1512],  I)e  Omatu  Spirit.  Nuptiarum,  etc;  also  in 
French,  Toulouse,  1619;  and  in  Flemish,  V  CieraH  dor 
gkeeitdytke  Bruyloft^  Brussels,  1624)  \— Speculum  JSttT' 
ncB  Salutii: — De  CakulOf  an  interpretation  of  the  oa^ 
cuius  eandiduM,  Re%%  ii,  17 : — Samuel^  tire  de  Alia  Ccm^ 
templatione.  The  other  works  of  Ruysbroeck  contain 
but  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  those  here  mentioned.  He  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive language,  and  rendered  to  that  dialect  the  same 
8er\'ice  which  accmed  to  the  High  German  from  its  use 
by  the  mystics  of  the  section  where  it  prevailed.  He 
is  still  reganled  in  Holland  as  **  the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages.**  His  style  is 
characterized  by  great  precision  of  statement,  which  be- 
comes impaired,  however,  whenever  his  imagination 
soars,  as  it  often  does,  to  transcendental  regions  too  sub- 
limated for  language  to  describe  His  works  were  ac- 
cessible until  lately  only  in  Latin  editions  (by  Surius, 
Cok>giie,  1549,  1552,  1609  [the  best],  1692,  foL),  or  in 
manuscripts  scattered  through  different  libraries  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Four  of  the  more  important  works 
were  published  in  their  origituil  tongue,  with  prefaces 
by  Ullmann  (Hanover,  1848).  No  complete  edition  has 
as  yet  been  undertaken  (see  Moll,  I)e  BoektriJ  ran  Ket 
S.  Barbara-Khotfer  fe  Defft  [Amst  1857,  4to],  p.  41). 

RuysbroeckV  mysticism  begins  with  God,  descends 
to  man,  and  returns  to  God  again,  in  the  aim  to  make 
man  one  with  God.  God  is  a  simple  unify,  the  essence 
alMve  all  being,  the  immovable,  and  yet  the  moving, 
cause  of  all  existences.  The  Son  is  the  wisdom,  the 
uncrested  image  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
love  which  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  unites  them  to  each  other.  Creatures  pre-existecl 
in  God,  in  thonght ;  and,  as  being  in  God,  were  God  to 
that  extent.  Fallen  man  can  only  be  restored  through 
grace,  which  elevates  him  above  the  conditions  of  nat- 
ure. Three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished :  th'^  active, 
or  operative;  the  subjective,  or  emotional;  and  the  con- 
templative life.  The  first  proceeds  to  conquer  sin,  aixl 
draw  near  to  God  through  good  works;  the  second  con- 
sists iu  iutrospection,  to  which  ascetic  practices  may  be 
an  aid,  and  which  becomes  indifferent  to  all  that  is  not 
God.  The  soul  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  revels  in  visions  and  ecstasies.  Higher 
still  is  the  contemplative  state  {viia  nVa/w),  which  ia  an 
immediate  knowing  and  possessing  of  God,  leaving  no 
remains  of  individuality  in  the  consciousness,  and  con- 
centrating every  energy  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
eternal  and  absolute  Being.  This  life  is  still  the  gift 
of  grace,  and  has  its  essence  in  the  unifying  of  the  soul 
with  God,  so  that  he  alone  shall  work.  The  soul  is  lc<l 
on  from  glory  to  glor}*,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  ita 
essential  unity  in  God. 

Ruysbroeck  was  constantly  desirous  of  preserving  the 
distinction  between  the  uncreated  and  created  spirits. 
In  the  unifying  of  the  soul  with  God  he  docs  not  assert 
an  identiflostion  of  personality,  but  merely  a  cessation 
of  the  difference  in  thought  and  desire,  and  a  giving-up 
of  the  independence  of  the  creature.  His  langunge  was 
often  so  strong,  however,  and  his  thought  often  so  sub- 
limated, that  more  cautious  thinkers  found  serious  cause 
to  charge  his  writings  with  pantheism.  This  was  tme 
of  GenoD  {Opp*  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  59  sq.).    Few  mystics 
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have  asoGiided  to  ibis  empyrean  where  RaTsbroeck  so 
constantly  dwelt;  and  the  endeavor  to  compren  into 
forms  of  speech  the  visions  seen  in  a  state  where  all 
clear  and  real  apprehension  is  at  an  end  occasioned  the 
fault  of  indeiiniteness  with  which  his  writings  must  be 
charged.  Uis  influence  over  theological  and  phitosoph- 
ical  thought  was  not  so  great  as  that  exercised  by  Eck* 
art  and  Tauler,  and  was  chiefly  limited  to  his  immedi- 
ate surroundings*  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Common 
Life  (q.  v.)  was  founded  by  Gerhard  Groot,  one  of  Kuys- 
broeck'fl  pupils,  and  its  first  inception  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  Rujrsbroeck  himself— a  proof  that  he  was 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  practical  life. 
See  Engelhardt,  Richard  v.  St.  Victor  u,  J,  RujfAroeek 
(Erlang.  18S8);  UUmann,  Reformaiortn  tar  der  JR^ 
formation^  ii,  35  sq. ;  Schmidt,  Etudes  snr  U  Myitidtme 
AUemand  au  lAme  SiieU,  in  MimoirtB  de  PAcadiwtie 
de»  Seimcet  Morale*  (1847)  ;  Noack,  DU  christlicU 
Mtfttik,  i,  147  sq. ;  Bdhringer,  Deutacke  Mystiker  d.  Wen 
«.  Ibten  Jakrhundaitf  p.  462  sq.— Her&og,  i2ea^£Acy- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Ruysbroek  (or  RubmquiB),  Willrm  dr,  a 
mediieval  traveller  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Bra- 
bant about  1220.  In  1253  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  him 
and  two  other  friars  to  Tartar}'.  The  object  of  their 
mission  was  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Tar- 
tars, to  search  for  Prester  John,  and  to  visit  Saftach,  a 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  Christian.  Ruysr 
broek  performed  this  arduous  enterprise  bravely,  and, 
returning  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  reached  home 
in  August,  1255.  He  died  after  1256.  He  wrote  a  work, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  De  Getti*  (or  De  Mori- 
but)  Tartatiorum,  and  Itiiterarium  Orientu.  Hakluyt 
published  one  part  in  his  Principal  Navigations  (liond. 
1598-1606, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  but  the  story  of  Ruysbroek  is 
found  most  complete  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims  (1626,  4 
vols.  foL). — Hoefcr,  Houv.  Biog,  GiniraUf  s.  v. 

Ru26,  G[;iLiJiUME,  a  French  prelate,  was  honi  at 
Paris  about  1530.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  be  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  councillor  under  Henry  II,  Charles 
IX,  and  Henry  III,  who  made  him  grand  almoner.  In 
1570  he  was  promoted  to  the  Ushopric  of  Saint-Malo, 
but  resigned  it  two  years  later  to  receive  that  of  Angers. 
In  1583  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  ren- 
derM  into  F'rench  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by 
that  council.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Commonitoritun  adcersus  IJarrticos  of  Vin- 
cent de  Lerius.  Ruze  died  Sept.  28, 1587.  See  GalUa 
CArw^Kmo.— Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog,  GsfUrak,  s.  v. 

Rybant  (or  Ribaut),  Paul,  a  French  Protestent 
minister,  was  bom  near  Montpellicr  in  1718.  While  the 
law  made  the  preaching  of  Protestant  doctrine  a  capital 
offence,  he  lived  and  preached  for  many  years  in  caves 
and  huts  iu  the  foresL  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  often  used  it  to  restrain  his  people  from  vi- 
olent measures.    He  died  in  1795. 

Ryder,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  a  younger 
son  of  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  was  bom  in  1777,  became 
dean  of  Wells  in  1812,  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1815,  and 
was  translated  to  Liclifleld  and  Coventry  in  1824.  He 
dicil  in  1836.  Ho  published  several  Sermons  and  Charges 
(1806-^2).  For  full  obituarv,  see  Genfleman's  Magazine, 
1836,  i,  658. 

Ryder,  James,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  Sutes  in  early  youth.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1815,  and  pursued  his  secular 
studies  at  Georgetown  College,  Md.,  from  1815  to  1820, 
and  his  theological  studies  at  Rome  from  1820  to  1825. 
He  then  received  holy  orders,  and  occupied  the  chair 
of  theology  and  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  College  of  Spo- 
leto,  Italy,  from  1825  to  1828.  He  returned  to  America 
tn  1828,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  theology 
5nd  vice-president  of  Georgetown  College.    Iu  1839  he 


was  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Chnreh,  Philadelphia,  and  also 
of  St.  John*s  Church,  Frederick,  Md.  From  1840  to 
1845,  and  also  from  1848  to  1851,  he  was  president  of 
Georgetown  College,  and  from  1845  to  1848  president 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
was  also  superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  North  America.  Ryder  died  in  1860.  He  published 
occasional  Jjeelures  and  Disoourses,  and  was  a  oontrifoo- 
tor  to  the  Encgelopadia  A  maicancu  See  Allibone,  Oict^ 
of  Brii»  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ryder,  VSTilliain,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Holliston,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass^  June  27,  1805.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  in  1880  was  licensed  to 
preach.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  entered  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1838,  but  was 
obliged  through  ill-health  in  1834  to  take  a  superannu- 
ated relation.  His  disease  was  of  a  rheumatic-neuralgic 
nature,  and  so  severe  that  in  1837  he  lost  all  power  of 
locomotion,  and  the  use  of  almost  every  muscle.  His 
sufferings  were  very  intense,  and  from  them  he  had 
very  little  release.  He  contrived  to  have  a  book  so 
placed  before  him  that  he  could  read,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  beguile  many  painful  hours  each  day.  He 
died  in  1849.  See  Wentworth,  The  SuperamuaiB  (S^Y, 
1846) ;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1850,  p.  458. 

Rye  (rt3lD9,  kusshneth\  occurs  in  three  places  of 
Scripture  (Exoo.  ix,  82 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  and  **  fitches" 
in  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  but  its  true  meaning  still  remains  un- 
certain. It  was  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  both  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of  those  employed  as  an 
artide  of  diet.  It  was  also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or, 
at  least,  its  crop  was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness; 
for  we  learn  from  Exod.  ix,  82  that  in  the  seventh 
pUgue  the  hail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  which  was  boiled ;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  Imssemeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  we  know  that  they  are  often  sown  and  come  to 
matority  in  different  months.  Thus  Forskal  says, "  Bar- 
ley ripens  in  February,  but  wheat  stands  till  the  end  of 
Idareh"  (Flora  Al^ggpt,  p.  43).  The  events  above  re- 
ferred to  probably  took  place  in  Febmary  (see  Kitto, 
Pict,  Bible,  ad  loc>  That  latsshnelh  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned aloi^  with  ketsah  (nigella)  and  cunm,  wheat  and 
barley;  and  sown,  according  to  some  translators,  **on 
the  extreme  border  (nb^l)  of  the  fields,"  as  a  kind  of 
fence  for  other  descriptions  of  com.  See  Agricultuml 
This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  flax  and  other  crops  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  r}*e  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not 
cultivated  even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
(Travels, p,\^)  that  no  r}'e  grows  in  Egypt;  and  Shaw 
states  (p.  351)  that  r}*e  is  little  known  in  Barbary  and 
^Syp^  (RoseumUlIer,  p.  76).  That  the  htsshneih  was 
employed  for  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know 
from  Ezek.  iv,  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  "  take 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  millet, 
and  kussemeih,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  make 
bread  thereof." 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussemeth  can  mean 
r^-e,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain  it  de- 
notes. The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passages  with  the  kussemeth, 
Celsius  has,  as  usual,  with  great  labor  and  learning,  col- 
lected together  the  diffierent  translations  which  have 
been  given  of  this  difficult  word.  In  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Exod.  ix,  32,  it  is  rendered  ^idbrm.*  ^*cicercnla, 
non  circttla,  ut  perperam  legitur  in  veraione  Latina." 
By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean  pease, 
and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vicia,  or  %*etehes,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  ix,  32 ;  for  according  to  Maimoni- 
dee  (ad  tract  Shahb»  xx,  3),  earshinin  is  a  kind  of  log- 
ome,  which  in  the  Arabic  is  called  kirsdnot  bat  in  the 
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BiCTed  language  htaMnutk,  Both  julban  and  Undna 
mean  species  of  pnlse,  but  it  is  not  ea^  to  ascertain  the 
specific  kimU.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
legume,  consider  hinimeth  to  indicate  one  of  the  cereal 
grains,  as  the  rye  («eca/ie),  or  the  oat  (avma),  neither 
of  which  it  is  likely  to  have  been.  These  have  prob- 
ably been  selected  beeaose  commentators  usually  ad- 
duce such  grains  as  they  themselves  are  acquainted 
with,  or  have  heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.  Cel- 
sius, however,  informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
versions  kuuimeth  is  translated  kuniu ;  far  in  the  Latin 
Tulg.;  far  adareumj  Guisio,  tract.  Peah,  viii,  5,  and 
tract.  Ckiknmf  i,  1;  ^ea  in  the  Sept.,  Isa.  xxviii. 
Aqnila,  Sjrmmachus,  and  others  render  it  speita.  So 
Ben-Melech,  on  Exod.  ix  and  £zek.  iv,  says  "kyui' 
mefk,  vulgo  speUa,^  and  the  Sept.  has  Skvpa,  Upon 
this  Celsius  remarks,  "All  these  —  that  is,  kunta,  far, 
ador,  ^ca,  spelta,  and  Skvpa  —  are  one  and  the  same 
thing."*  This  he  proves  satisfactorily  by  quotations  from 
the  ancient  authors  (HieroboL  ii,  100).  Dr.  Harris  states 
(iVut.  JJigL  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  that  the  word  kuMaimeth 
seems  to  be  derived  from  kasdm,  ^  to  have  long  hairs  ;** 
and  that  hence  a  bearded  grain  must  be  intended; 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  spelt  being  the  true 
meaning.  Geaenius  derives  it  from  QD9, "  to  shear,  to 
poll,"  and  translates  it,  ''a  species  of  grain  like  wheat, 
with  a  smooth  or  bald  ear,  as  if  shorn.*' 

DIoscorides  has  stated  (ti,  111)  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  ^tta,  one  simple,  and  the  other  called  dicoo- 
cos,     Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is,  without  doubt, 

the  Triiicum  spelta  of  botanists; 
that  the  oljfra  was  a  variety, 
which  Host  has  called  T,  zea; 
and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is 
the  T,  monococcon.  That  these 
grains  were  cultivated  in  E^ypt 
and  Syria,  and  that  they  were  es- 
teemeid  as  food  in  those  countries, 
may  also  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
Thus  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Egyptians  employ  olffra,  which 
others  call  zea^  as  an  article  of 
diet.  Pliny  {ffitt.  Nat,  xvKi,  8) 
mentions  it  as  found  both  in 
£g}^pt  and  in  Syria,  as  it  is  in 
more  modern  times  (Dapper,  De- 
Bcrtptio  AtiiVf  p.  130;  Johannes 
Phocas,  De  Ijocis  Syj\  H  Pahsti-' 
ntr,  p.  34;  Cels.  he,  cit,  p.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  is  evident  from  DI- 
oscorides describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  Pliny  also 
(xviii,  11)  and  Salmasius  prefer 
it,  in  some  respects,  to  wheat. 
The  goodness  of  this  grain  is  also 
implied  from  the  name  of  temen 

•^  It  (C.  Bauhtn,  Pwox,  p.  22). 

Tritieum  gpelia,  or  spelt,  is  in  many  respects  so  closely 
allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  old  authors  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the 
cnltivated  kinds;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation, 
as  the  kind  cultivated  for  ages  in  Europe  does  not 
differ  from  specimens  collected  in  a  wild  state.  These 
were  found  by  a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia, 
on  a  mountain  four  days*  journey  to  the  north  of  Ham- 
adan.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy.  It  is 
commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in  July  and 
August. — Ritto.  There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz. 
T.  gpelta,  T,  dicoccum  (rice  wheat),  and  T,  monococcum. 
In  its  general  appearance  the  more  frequent  fonn  of 
spelt  differs  little  from  common  bearded  wheat  {T»  vuU 
(fare).    It  is  equally  nutritious,  and  in  it«  ijghittf  ^^^ 


hardy.  It  grows  on  a  coarser  soil,  and  requires  less  care 
in  its  cultivadon.  There  is  an  awnleaa  variety,  which 
Is  **  perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all  the  cerealia  :'*  so  that, 
betwixt  the  smooth  sort  and  the  bearded,  spelt  should 
conciliate  even  the  etvmologists.  See  Tristram,  Nat, 
Hi$l  of  the  Bibk,  p.  4791    See  Ckrkalb. 

Rye,  Peter  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1839.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  he  came  to  the  United  States;  but 
in  1858,  while  a  resident  of  Hart  Prairie,  Wis.,  he  was 
converted ;  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  and  in  1861  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1862  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Kock  Kiver  Con- 
ference, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Wisconsin  Conference.  In  1864  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Rock  River  Conference  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Scandinavian  Mission,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1869,  and  continued  to  work  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  March  16,  1873.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences^  1878,  p.  101. 

Rykajotb,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Prus- 
sians, was  a  place  in  which  inferior  deities  were  wor- 
shipped, always  located  under  the  shade  of  oak,  lime,  or 
elder  trees.  The  superior  gods  were  worshipped  in 
similar  places  at  Romowa  (q.  v.). 

Ryland,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1770.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  settled  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  in  1802  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference.  His  ministry  comprised  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  the  first  nine  of  which  were 
spent  on  circuits,  the  next  eighteen  in  cities,  and  the 
remaining  seventeen  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  was  five  times  elected  chaplain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  was  a  friend  for  many  years  of  gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  commanded  general  respect  on  account 
of  his  integrity,  his  intellectual  powers,  and  pulpit  abil- 
ities. He  died  Jan.  10, 1846.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  nter.  Pulpit,  vii,  392. 

Ryors,  Aured,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  He  acquired  his  aca- 
demical education  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Steel,  of  Abington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1835 ;  spent  one  year  as  tutor 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easton ;  and  in  1836  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838;  retain- 
ed his  professorship  in  the  Ohio  University  until  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Indiana  University  at  Blooroington,  where  he  remainetl 
until  1848,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  Ohio 
University  and  elected  president.  He  held  this  ofiice 
until  1853,  when  he  left  for  the  Indiana  University ;  be- 
came a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Madison  until, 
in  1861,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  of 
Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  died  May  8, 1858. 
Mr.  Ryors  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  as  a  professor.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist.  A  ImanaCy  1 860,  p.  77.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rysdyok,  Isaacs  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  Holland  in  1720,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  After  laboring  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  a  pastor  in  his  native  land,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  churches  of  Poughkeepsie,  FishkiU,  Hopewell,  and 
New  Hackensack,  N.  Y.,  which  made  up  one  chaige,  and 
was  installed  in  September,  1765.  The  strife  between 
the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  was  running  high,  and  the 
parties  were  bitterly  divided  when  he  arrived.  He 
sided  with  the  Conferende,  but  was  moderate  in  spirit 
and  action,  and  in  1771  was  prominent  in  the  conven- 
tion which  settled  this  sad  conftict,  and  president  of 
the  eonveotion  of  1772  which  formed  the  "  Articles  of 
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Uiiioir  between  these  parties.  In  1772  the  Poughkcep- 
sic  Church  se{)arateU  peacefully  from  its  ooJlegiate  re- 
lations, and  Mr.  Rysdyck  retained  the  sole  charge  of 
the  others  until  1788|  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blauvelt  was 
elected  his  colleague.  The  aged  pastor  died  in  1789, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  his  old  church  in 
New  Hackensack.  Mr.  Rysdyck  was  a  stately  speci- 
men of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time— tall,  venerable, 
precise  in  antique  dress  and  address;  punctilious,  polite, 
and  commanding  universal  respect  and  reverence.  His 
dark  complexion  indicated  Spanish  blood  in  his  Dutch 
veins.  He  usually  rode  on  horseback  when  making 
parochial  visits,  and  wore  a  cocked  hat,  white  flowing 
wig, and  the  customary  clerical  dress;  and  when  pass- 


ing any  one  on  the  road,  would  alwaj'S  lift  his  hat 
and  give  a  friendly  greeting.  Before  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  Fishkill,  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gian and  classical  scholar  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in 
Hebrew  as  in  his  native  tongue.  His  sermons  were 
textual,  analytical,  and  drawn  directly  out  of  the  Script- 
ures, which  he  expounded  with  learning  and  affection- 
ate faithfulness.  In  the  most  excited  controveraies  of 
the  Church  he  was  always  known  as  a  peace-maker. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  the  only  minister  in  Dutchess 
County.    He  left  no  production  in  print.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 


8. 


8a,  Manobl  db,  a  Portngueae  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1630  at  Villa  do  Conde.  At  the  age  of  dfteen  he 
Joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  instructor  in 
philosophy,  first  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and  af- 
terwards at  Gaudia.  Being  called  to  Rome  in  1567,  he 
spent  his  time  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  editing  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  He  also  founded  many  relig- 
ious houses  in  Upper  Italy.  A/ler  residing  for  a  time 
at  Genoa,  he  returned  to  the  convent  at  Arona,  where 
he  died,  Dec  80, 1596.  Of  his  works,  we  have  Apho- 
rum*  Confetsorum  (1595):  —  SckoUa  in  IV  Evcuig^m 
(1596)  -.^NotaUoHet  in  Totam  S,  Scripturam  (1598).— 
Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Ginerate,  s.  v. 

Saadhs,  a  sect  in  Hindostan  who  have  rejected 
Hindft  idolatry,  sabstituting  for  it  a  species  of  deism. 
They  are  found  chiefiy  at  Delhi,  Agra,  Jyepore,  and 
Furruckhabad.  Their  name  implies  Pure^  or  Puritans. 
The  sect  originated  in  A.D.  1658,  with  a  person  named 
BirbhAn.  They  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  more  especially  every  full  moon,  in  private 
bouses,  or  in  adjoining  courts  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
They  wear  white  garments,  use  no  pigments,  nor  secta- 
rian marks  upon  their  forehead,  and  have  no  chaplets 
or  rosaries  or  Jewels.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorUJLf  s.  v. 

Saadia(8),  hao-Gaon  (lix^tl,  the  majesty),  ben- 
Joseph  Ha-PUhomij  ITa-MUH^  called  in  Arabic  ^citJ 
Jbn-Jaahkb  al-Fayumif  a  learned  Jewish  rabbin,  was 
born  at  Fay(lm,  in  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  892.  His  con- 
temporary was  the  Arabian  historian  MasudL  Saadia 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  Karaite  teacher,  Sal- 
omon ben-Jerucham,  an  advantage  that  gave  him  an 
enlargement  of  mind  beyond  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Babylonian  schools,  though  he  never  embraced  the 
Karaite  doctrines,  but  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
oral  tradition.  Saadia  was  distinguished  alike  as  plUlos- 
opher,  Talroudist-,  theologian,  orator,  grammarian,  and 
commentator,  and,  when  little  more  than  twenty  -  two 
(915),  he  published  his  first  production,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, entitled  "A  Refutation  of  Anan,"  or  KUah  ar-rud 
ila  Anatu  This  work  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  but 
from  Jerucham^s  rejoinder  to  it  we  learn  that  the  im- 
port of  it  was  to  refute  Anan's  doctrines,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  liabbinic  writings.  **  He 
urged  in  support  of  tradition  that  the  simple  words  of 
the  Bible  are  insufilcient  for  the  understanding  and  the 
peformance  of  the  Uw,  since  many  of  the  enactments 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  only  stated  in  outline,  and  re- 
quire explanation;  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  where  the  nature  of  the 
labor  is  not  defined ;  that  prayer  was  not  at  all  ordered 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  necessity  of  it  is  referred 
to  an  oral  communication ;  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  based  upon 
traditional  exegesis;  and  that  the  history  of  the  Jews 
ia  derived  entirely  from  tradition"  (comp.  Jerucham 


against  Saadia,  Alphabet  iti,  MS.).  The  rapid  strida 
of  Karaism,  and  the  fact  that  the  Karaites  were  now 
almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  field  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis and  grammarical  research,  while  the  orthodox  Jews 
were  satisfied  with  taking  the  Talmud  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  determined  Saadia  to  undertake  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by 
short  annotations.  His  Biblical  works  are,  bx  '^'^DBn 
n'\'\rf  A  Trawlafion  o/  the  Pentateuch,  vrhich  he  com- 
pleted A.D.  915-92U.  The  commentary  accompany- 
ing this  translation,  and  which  Aben-£zra  and  Saa- 
dia himself  mention,  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  but 
the  Arabic  version  has  been  published,  fint  with  the 
reputed  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkekis,  the  Jewtsh- 
Persian  veraion  of  Jacob  Tafis,  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (Constantinople,  1546);  then  in 
the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  with  a  Latin  version : — 
n'^yia^  I^OBr,  a  Translation  of  Isaiah,  which  H.  E. 

S.  Paulus  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Cod.  Pococke,  No.  32)  of  the  year  1244,  under  the  title 
Babbi  Saadia  Phiumenais  Versio  Jesaia  Arabica^  etc 
(Jena,  1790-91),  and  which  called  forth  a  number  of 
dissertations  and  criticisms,  as  well  as  corrections,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Eichhom's  AlUfem,  BUtHothek  der  6»- 
blischen  LUeratur,  iii,  9  sq.,  455  sq.;  Michaeli^  Neve 
orientaL  BibUothek,  viii,  75  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Der  Prophet 
Jesaia,  I,  i,  88  sq.;  Rappaport,  in  Bikkure  HO'Ittun,  v, 
32,  etc;  MuLk,  Ao^ioe  sur  Saadia,  etc,  p.  29-62:  — 
mxn  -niat  nnoun  (triir),  a  Translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  Davids  with  annotations;  only  parts  of  this 
commentary,  which  is  still  extant  in  two  MSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Librarv  (Cod.  Pococke,  No.  281  [Uri,  No.  39], 
and  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  416  [Uri,  No.  49]),  and  in  one  Mu- 
nich  MS.,  were  published  by  Schnurrer,  Hanneberg, 
and  Ewald:  — 3l"'fi<  "^"Ofin,  A  Translation  of  Job, 
with  annotations,  entitled  b'^irrbx  aXPiS,  The  Book 
of  JuiHfication,  or  Theodicaa ;  excerpU  of  this  ver- 
sion, and  annotations  from  the  only  MS.  extant  (Bod- 
leian Library,  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  511),  were  published  by 
Ewald:— B'^I'^W  T^O  b?  OTT^D,  i4  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  first  published  by  Isaac  Akrish  (Con- 
stantinople, about  1579);  then  separately  by  Sakimou 
ben -Moses  David,  under  the  title  IT^TrO  H  fl*iD 
(Prague,  1608).  Excerpts  of  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion, with  an  English  translation,  were  published  by 
Ginsbui^  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Commer^ary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  1857),  p.  86,  etc.  From  quo- 
tations made  by  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Salomon  ben-Je- 
rucham, and  other  Jewish  expositors  and  lexicogra- 
phers, we  know  that  Saadia  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  other  books,  as  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther,  as  well  as  the  Minor  Prophets  and  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Of  his  grammatical  and  lexical  works,  only 
that  on  the  seventy  uvaK  Xtyofuva,  entitled  ^"^O&n 
nnnfibst  na&b  "pVsob^  was  published  by  Duke% 
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And  again,  with  important  corrections,  by  Geiger  in  his 
WisBouckaftUcke  Zeittcknjt  (Leips.  1844),  v,  817-324. 
AU  these  works  Saadia  wrote  before  he  was  thirty- 
tix  yean  of  age,  i.  e.  between  A.D.  915  and  928.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  these  works  secured  fur 
him  that  he.  was  called  to  Sora,  in  Babylon,  where  he 
was  appointed  gaon  of  the  academy,  a  dignity  which 
had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  any  but  the  sages 
of  Babylon,  who  were  selected  from  the  learned  teachers 
of  their  own  academies  After  occupying  this  high  po- 
sition a  little  more  than  two  years  (928-960),  he  was 
deposed  through  the  jealousy  of  others  and  his  own  un- 
flinching integrity.  In  the  presence  of  an  anti-gaon,  he 
retained  hia  office  for  nearly  three  years  more  (980-988), 
when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  dignity  altogether.  In 
Bagdad,  where  he  now  resided  as  a  private  individual 
from  983  to  937,  he  wrote  against  the  celebrated  Masorite 
Aaron  ben-Asher,  as  well  as  those  two  philosophical 
works,  viz.  the  commentary  on  the  Book  Jezira,  and  the 
treatise  commonly  entitled  n**.2?11  ni311SX,  Faifh  and 
Doctrine^  which  were  the  foimdation  of  the  first  system 
of  ethical  philosophy  among  the  Jews.  This  latter  work, 
which  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  untenableness 
of  the  dogmas  and  philosophemea  opposed  to  them,  con- 
sists of  ten  sections,  and  discusses  the  following  sub- 
jects: section  1,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  all  things 
therein;  2,  the  unity  of  the  creation;  8,  law  and  reve- 
lation; 4,  obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  divine 
justice  and  freedom;  5,  merit  and  demerit;  6,  the  soul 
and  immortality;  7,  the  resurrection;  8,  the  redemp- 
tion; 9,  reward  and  punishment;  10,  the  moral  law. 
The  original  of  this  work,  entitled  TKaxiSKbH  2Xns 
r)XT2(pr.2?xbx%  and  written  in  Arabic,  has  not  as  yet 
been  published.  It  is  in  Ibn-Tibbon's  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  it,  made  in  1186,  under  the  title  nis^^xn  0 
rsiJ^ni,  and  published  in  Constantinople  (1662),  Am- 
sterdam'(1648),  Berlin  (1789),  in  FUrst's  German  trans- 
lation (Leipsic,  1845),  and  in  Ph.  Bloch's  translation  in 
the  JSdueke$  LUeratarbhtt  (Magdeburg,  1878),  which 
shows  that  this  treatise  is  accessible  to  scholars.  Saa- 
dia also  wrote  an  Agenda,  containing  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  are  specified  by  FUrat.  In  the  year  987 
Saadia  was  reinstalled  in  his  office  as  gaon  of  Sun, 
and  died  five  yean  afterwards,  in  942.  See  Rappaporr, 
Bioffrapky  of  Saadia  in  Bikkuit  Ifa^Utim  (Vienna, 
1828),  ix,  20-37 ;  Geiger,  WiuenMchajftUche  ZeiUchHJt 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1885),  i,  182;  ibid.  (Leipsic, 
1844),  V,  261  sq. ;  Juditche  ZeUtchtifl,  1868,  p.  809 ;  1872, 
p.  4  sq.,  172  sq.,  255;  Munk,  Notice  wr  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon  ei  aa  Version  A  rabe,  in  Caherie  Bible  (Paris,  1838), 
ix,  78  aq.;  Ewald  u.  Dukes,  BeitrSge  zur  Getchichte 
der  SUe$Un  Auslegung  dee  Alien  TestamenU  (Stuttgart, 
1844),  i,  1>115;  ii,  5-115;  FUret,  BiUiotheca  Judaicti, 
i,  26&-271 ;  id.  Getckiehie  det  Karderthums  von  900- 
1575  (Leips.  1865),  p.  20  sq.;  Introduction  to  the  lie' 
brew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon^  p.  xxiv  sq.;  Stcinschnei- 
der,  Cataloffut  Librorum  Uebr,  in  BiUiotheca  Bodteiana, 
No.  215&-2224;  GrHtx,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  v,  268  sq., 
479  sq. ;  Bloch,  in  Griltz's  Monataschrijt,  1870,  p.  401  sq. ; 
Turner.  Biographical  Notices  of  same  of  the  most  Dis" 
tipguished  Jewish  Rabbis  (N.  Y.  1847),  p.  63-65,  185- 
190;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy  (ibid.  1872),  i, 
418,  423,  424;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  id. 
CommaUary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  1857),  p.  84 
sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p. 
226  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  p.  278  sq. ; 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature^  p.  84, 125,  131, 132, 
135, 159, 160, 165, 166;  Schmiedel,  Saadia  A  Ifajumi  und 
die  negativen  Vorzuge  seiner  ReUgUmsphilosopkie  (Wien, 
1870);  Kaliscb,  Hthrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii,  5 
sq.;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb. 
1870),  ii,  383;  Bleek,  EinUitvng  in  das  A  Ue  Testament, 
p.  101  aq.,  104  sq.,  744;  De  Rossi,  Dizio^^  Starico, 
n.  97  (Germ,  transl.);  id.  Bibtiotheca  j^.j,tiea  Anti" 
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Christiana,  p.  98  sq. ;  Joet,  Geseh,  d,  JudeniK  if.  a.  Seden^ 
it,  274  sq.,  279, 285, 845 ;  Kaufmann,  Die  A  ttributenlehie 
des  Saadja  Alfajjumi  (Gotha,  1875);  Eisler,  Vorlesung^ 
en  Ober  diejUdischen  Philosophen  des  MittelalierSy  I.  Ab- 
theilung  (Wien,  1876),  p.  1  sq.;  Kaufmann,  Geschichte 
der  Attributetdehre  in  derjUdischen  ReUgionsphilosophie 
des  Mittelalters  von  Saadja  bis  Maimuni  (Gotha,  1877), 
and  review  of  this  work  in  Z.  d.  d,  M.  G,  (1878),  xxxii, 
218  sq. ;  Biick,  Geschichte  des  judischen  Voltes  (Lissa, 
1877),  p.  255  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universul-Leiikon,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

SaalschUtz,  Joseph  Levin,  a  learned  German 
rabbi,  was  bom  in  Konigsberg,  March  15, 1801,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  was  also  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  having  presented  for 
this  pur]M>8c  to  the  faculty  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Urim  an,^.  Thummim,  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Von  der  Form  der  hebr,  Poesie,  nebst  tiner  Ab" 
handlung  Hber  die  Musik  der  Htbraer  (Konigsberg,  1825), 
which  he  republisheil  with  two  additional  treatises  un- 
der the  title  Form  und  Geist  der  bibUsch-hebr.  Poesie 
(ibid.  1853).  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  M-here  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jewish  public  school  (1825-29),  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  his  archflsolngical  researches.  In 
1829  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1835,  when  he  was  called  for  the  same  po- 
sition in  hia  native  place.  Here  he  continued  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  life,  and  publtflhed  the  following  works : 
Forschungtn  im  Gcbiete  der  hebraisch-dgyptischen  Ar- 
chdofogie  (1838-49,  8  vols.):  — jDa#  mosaische  Recht 
(1846^18, 2  vols. :  Beriin,  1863, 2d  ed.)  .—A  rchaologie  der 
Ilebrder  (1866,  2  vols.)  i-Die  Ehe  nach  biblisiher  Vor- 
stellung  (1858)  : — Die  Uassischen  Studien  und  der  Orient 
(1850).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  priratdocent  in  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Konigsberg— the  first  Jew 
who  ever  received  such  an  appointment— and  was  after- 
wards made  honorary  professor.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1868. 
See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  182  sq.;  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theolo- 
gica,  ii,  1 103 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth, 
u.  s,  Sfcfen,  iii,  862 ;  Theologisches  Unirersal-Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek jvdischer  Kanzelredner,  ii, 
86  sq. ;  Jolowicz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  Konigsberg  (Posen, 
1867),  p.  180  sq. ;  Ben  Chananyd  (1864),  p.  749  sq.  (R  P.) 

Saba  or  Sabaa  (Sa/3ac)»  the  name  of  several 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    See  also  Sabuas. 

1.  A  Gothic  soldier  who  was  martvred  at  Rome  with 
170  other  persons  under  the  emperor  Aurclian  {Maiiyr, 
Rom,  April  24;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  iv,  303). 

2.  Another  Goth  and  martyr  who  suffered  many 
cruel  tortures  in  the  ftersecution  under  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the  river  Mu- 
soeus.  His  relics,  together  with  a  letter^from  the  Gothic 
to  the  Cappadocian  Church  (which  is  prescribed  among 
the  epistles  of  St.  Basil),  were  sent  to  Cappadocia  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  the  Scythian  border  (Basil,  Epp, 
165,  164,  165;  Martyr,  Rom,  unA  Acta  SS,  April  12; 
Stolberg,  xii,  209). 

3.  A  hermit  of  Blount  Sinai  who,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  hermit  Ammonlns  (Combefis,  Acta  SS,; 
Eust.,  etc  [Paris,  1660]),  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
surprise  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
centurj'  (Tillemont,  Memoires,  vii,  576). 

4.  The  name  Sabas  or  Sabbas  (according  to  Theod- 
oret,  Vit,  Patr,  c  ii,  equivalent  to  vpitrPvrri^)  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  hermit  Julian  of  Edessa  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamians.  Julian  was  accounted  one  of  the  leading  her- 
mits by  Jerome  and  Chrj'sostoro.  He  spent  forty  years 
of  bis  life  (about  A.D.  330-370)  in  a  narrow  and  damp 
cave  in  the  desert  of  Osnene,  practicing  the  utmost 
austerity,  performing  miracles— chiefly  works  of  heal- 
ing and  exorcisms,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  by 
Theodorct — and  instructing  a  band  of  nearly  100  pupils. 
The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  revealed  to  this 
saint  at  the  moment  when  that  emperor  fell  in  battle 
( A.D.  368),  though  twenty  days'  journey  separ&te<l  him 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  (Theodoret,  //.  £,  iii,  24).    In 
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the  reign  ofTaleng  the  Aiiani  of  Antioch  dumed  that 
tbii  hennic,  whow  fama  extended  avei  the  entire  Eui, 
belonged  to  their  psny;  but  Sabu,  in  reipniise  to  tbe 
request  of  the  Catliulic^  foraook  bii  wlitude  for  the  lint 
time  in  forty  years,  and  appeared  at  Antioch  to  cuntia- 
■liet  the  Arian  boail,  his  journey  to  that  place  and  hack 
behig  ugnaliied  hy  the  jwrrormance  of  uutnenrai  mira- 
ctea.  Tbe  recolleelion  of  thia  visit  waa  iiUl  freah  when 
Chiymtotn  preached  at  Antioch.  Sahaa  died  in  hit 
cave,  an  old  man.  Hia  TeMival  is  obaerred  hy  the 
Greekg  on  Oct.  18  and  2S,  and  hv  the  Latins  nn  Jan.  14 
(AclaSS.Jio.U;  Tillemont,  .Wfiiioi™,iii,58l ;  Stol- 
berg,  sli.  198).— Wotier  u.Welte,  Kirthm-I^.  1. 1. 

5.  Themont  noted  aaint  of  this  name  apfiearcd  at  tbe 
beginnind  of  the  6th  century  in  connwilion  with  the 
Honophysile  controTersr.  He  was  bnm  about  A.D.  139 
atMutaiaica,in  Cappad'ocia,  of  good  family.  At  firat 
roonk  under  tbe  nik  of  St.  Basil,  he  became  *  hermit  i: 
I'aleatine  before  completing  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  iras  received  into  favor  as  a  pupil  by  the  her- 
mit Euthymiui,  lo  whose  prayer*  he  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  at  a  subsequent  dav,  when  lie  was  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  desert  (Stalherg,'xvii,  168).  He  vaa 
made  a  priest  in  A.D.  4^,  and  placed  orer  all  Ihe  her- 
mits in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  eventually  fill- 
ing his  station  vith  great  (ucceaa,  though  at  first  the 
strictness  of  his  rule  gave  much  dissatisfaction  and 
caused  his  vtithdrawil  to  a  distant  solitude,  At  the 
time  of  the  Monophysite  controveray,  the  patriarch 
Elias  of  Jerusalem  sent  him  with  othet  hermits  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  view  to  dispose  the  empenir  Anasta- 
UU9  more  favotahly  towarda  the  Catholic  cause,  but  his 
Tuisaion  failed  to  produce  lasting  results.  Ellas  having 
been  supcrKded  in  the  patriarchate  by  John,  who  be- 
longed to  tbe  part;'  of  Severus  (q.  v.),  Sabaa  and  others 
induced  the  new  primate  to  renounce  his  views  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  emperor  en- 
deavored to  reelaim  John,  hut  was  met  with  a  spirit  of 
defiant  opposition,  which  found  further  expreaaion  in  the 
pronouncing  of  a  solemn  anathema  upon  Neatorius,  Eu- 
tychcs,  Severus,  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  revolt  of  Vitalian  in  the  meantime 
diverted  attention  from  the  insubordinate  monks,  and  in 
&I8  the  emperor  Anastasiua  died.  Sahae  afterwards  per- 
formed a  second  Journey  to  Constantinople,  a  year  be- 
fore he  died,  for  the  purpose  ofobtaining  a  reduction  of 
the  oppressive  impuats  exacted  from  the  population  of 
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Palestine,  and  also  to  counteract  the  influence  ofOiigen- 
ism,  which  began  to  make  itself  felt  among  the  munka 
under  his  direction.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
thecmperor  Justinian  sending  Epiphanius,  the  patriarch, 
and  a  number  of  bishopa  and  courtieii  in  the  imperial 
galleri  to  meet  him,  and  on  his  arrival  prostrating  him- 
aelf  beforv  the  aged  hermit  to  receive  his  bleaaing.  The 
petition  in  beh^f  of  Paleatine  was  granted,  and  a  large 
gum  of  money  waa  offered  to  Sabaa  for  the  use  of  hia 
convent ;  but  this  Sabaa  declined  to  receive,  and  asked 
that  it  be  appropriated  to  other  useful  purposes  in  Pal- 
estine. Nothing,  however,  was  done  against  Origenism 
while  Sabas  lived.  See  Obigkhibtic  CoiiTBovKimY, 
AJoyful  welcome  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  rales- 
tine,  alter  which  he  nlired  to  his  laara,  and  died  Dec. 
b.  A.D.  aai  or  633.  There  is  a  Ureek  liturgy  entitled 
Turicbv,  etc  (printed  at  Venice,  1G08, 161B,  1643,  foL), 
attiibuled  to  St.  Saba,  but  of  unknown  authoiahir^ 
See  Cyrilli  Vila  S.  SaUc  in  Cotelerii  Honum.  KecL  Gr. 
iii,  and  Latin  in  Surius,  Dee.  b;  Tillemont,  Mimoini, 
xvi,  701  sq.— Welier  u.  Welte,  Kirckrn-La.  a.  v, ;  comp. 
8mith,i>irr.n/C7^M.  ficy.  S.V. 

SABA  {SI.),  HotiAsniRV  of,  now  called  Deir  Mar 
Sola,  still  exists  on  the  brink  of  Wady  NAr,  the  exl«n- 
aiod  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Kidron,  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  surrounding  acenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic character.  See  KniHcni.  llie  convent  bangs 
on  the  precipitona  side  of  the  ravine,  being  partly  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  aceeasible  only  on  one  side.  The  edifices  within 
are  extensive  and  commadiaus,  being  occupied  by  about 
sixty  monks  of  the  Greek  rile,  who  are  said  to  be  quite 
rich.  The  original  cell  of  tbe  founder  is  shown,  said  lo 
have  been  a  care  occufued  by  a  lion,  which  voluntarily 
relinquished  it  to  the  saint.  The  convent  was  plunder 
ed  by  the  Persians  in  533,  and  furly-four  of  the  monka 
were  then  massacred ;  but  it  has  survived  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Holy  Laud,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
lieetmonaslicrelica.  No  women  areeveradmittedwith- 
in  its  portala,  although  the  monks  ate  hocpitable  to  male 
visilora,  provided  tbey  are  furnished  with  the  prtqier 
credentials.  For  a  full  description,  see  Robinson,  Re- 
trardui,  i,  382,  D21 ;  Thomson,  Land  imd  Book,  ii,  435; 
Porter,  Handbook  for  Pat.  p.  323. 

SBbacb'tbaai  [many  labaduka'm]  (ca&a-^avi, 
a  GrKcized  form  of  the  Choldee  ikrbakla'iti,  ^IRp^d, 
ihoa  hoit  Irfl  mr),  quoted  by  oitr  Lord  upon  the  crnes 
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(Matt.  XTU,  46 ;  Mark  xv,  84)  firom  the  Targum  on  Pmu 
xxii,  2  (where  the  Heb.  has  tfsaAto'm,  "^SinntT,  "thou 
hast  forsaken  me").  See  Petersen,  Erfortchung  det 
Worttf  ffafiax^avi  (s.  L 1701).     Conip.  Agony. 

SabaB^'an.  As  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  the  variety  of  meanings  which  the  name  Sabaans 
has  been  made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in 
this  pUce  their  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In  our 
Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  three  different  tril^es. 

1.  The  Sebaim  (D'^KSD,  with  a  admech)^  the  descend- 

ants  of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Cusb,  who  oltimately  set- 
tled in  Ethiopia.    See  Skba. 

2.  The  SMaim  (Q'^KSIS,  with  a  Mm),  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  the  Sabeti  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  who  settled  in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are 
the  **  Sabaans**  of  Joel  iii,  8,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to 
sell  the  captives  of  Tyre.  The  unpublished  Arabic 
Version,  quoted  by  Pooock,  has  "  the  people  of  Yemen.*' 
Hence  they  are  called  "a  people  afar  off,"  the  very  des- 
ignation given  in  Jer.  vi,  20  to  Sheba,  as  the  country 
of  frankincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and  also  by 
onr  LDrd  in  Matt  xii,  42,  who  says  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
or  "  the  south,"  came  h  rwv  ntpctruv  r/jc  yrjc,  "  from 
the  earth's  extremes.*'    See  Shkba. 

3.  Another  tribe  of  Shebang  (Heb.  ah^>a\  H2d,  also 
with  a  «4m),  a  horde  of  Bedawtn  marauders  in  the  days 
of  Job  (i,  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  the  laud  of  Us  In 
Idumsa  or  in  Ansitis,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  south  would  extend  their  excursions  so 
very  far.  We  must  therefore  look  for  this  tribe  in  Des- 
ert Arabia;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that,  besides  the 
Seba  of  Cusb  and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another 
Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  by 
Ketarah  (Cren.  xxv,  38) ;  and  his  posterity  appear  to 
bare  been  **  men  of  the  wilderness,"  as  were  their  kins- 
men of  Mtdian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan.  To  them,  how- 
ever, the  above-cited  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
could  not  apply,  because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands 
of  Jndah  nor  of  JJz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  "  afar  off."  As  for  the  Sabctbn  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
42  (which  our  version  also  renders  by  SalMsans"),  while 
the  Keri  has  Sabaiyam\  C^XSO,  the  Kethib  has  Sche^ 
im'j  W^apSOf  i.  e.  "  drunkanls,"  which  better  suits  the 
context.    See  Shaba. 

4«  Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use  of 
this  name  of  "  Sabieans,"  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
ancient  star-worshippers  of  Western  Asia,  though  they 
ought  properly  to  be  styled  Tsabiant^  and  their  religion 
DOC  Sabaism,  but  Tsabaunif  the  name  being  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  iseba% 

BOS,  the  hastf  L  e.  of  heaven  (see  an  excursus  by  Gese- 
nius  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  the  Astral  Worship 
of  the  ChaldaanSf  and  Sabaoth). 

5.  The  name  of  Sabasans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modem  sect  in  the  East^  the  Afandaites,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the  ^*  Cliris- 
tians"  of  St  John;  for  they  deny  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  pay  superior  honor  to  John  the  Baptist. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  of 
Sabiaima,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded 
them  with  the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Nor- 
berg,  however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Baptist, 
which  b  Abo  Sabo  Zakrio;  from  Abo,  "father;"  Sabo, 
^  to  grow  old  together ;"  and  Zakrio,  e.  g.  Zechariab. 
^The  reason  they  assign  for  calling  him  Sabo  is  be- 
cause his  father,  in  his  old  age,  had  this  son  by  his  wife 
Aneahbat  (Elizabeth),  she  being  also  in  her  old  age 
(see  Norberg[s  Codex  NasarmuSf  Liber  Adami  AppeUa- 
tuSf  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Journal  det  Savans 
for  ldl9)^-Kitto.    See  Sabiaxism. 

Sabalsm.    See  SAit&vx. 

SabMliiui  Or&^v^j  classical  ^aff^^.      ^  linen 


doth),  a  white  cloth  with  which  the  infant  was  covered 
in  baptism.  This  was  an  ancient  practice.  From  the 
4th  century  we  rind  frequent  mention  of  clothing  the 
newly  baptized  in  white  garments.  These  garments, 
as  emblems  of  purity,  were  delivered  to  them  with  a 
solemn  charge  to  keep  their  n>bes  of  innocence  unspot- 
ted till  the  day  of  Christ.  The  neophytes  wore  this 
dress  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
which  was  hence  called  Dominica  in  albisy  that  is, "  the 
Sunday  in  white."  This  garment  was  usually  made  of 
white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  co»tIv  materials. — 
Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s.  v.    See  Alb  ;  Chkisome. 

Sab'adth  [some  Saba'oth]  (oafiaio^.a,  Gnecized 
form  of  the  Heb.  tsAaoth\  n*is<32C,  armies)^  a  word  oc- 
curring in  this  form  only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Kom.  ix,  29; 
I  James  v,  4 ;  but  in  the  Heb.  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  phrase  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  "Jehovah,  God  of 
hosts."  "It  is  familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum,  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.'  It  is  often  considered  to  be  a  synonym  of, 
or  to  have  some  connection  yrith,  Sabbath,  and  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  rest,  and  this  not  only  popularly,  but 
in  some  of  our  most  classical  writers*  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queene,  canto  viii,  2 : 

*  Bnl  thenceforth  all  shnll  rej>t  eternally 
With  him  that  is  the  God  nrSabmilh  hight: 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  Ood,  gmut  roe  that  Babaoth's 
Bight;' 

also  Bacon,  Advancement  o/ Learmnfff  ii,  24:  '...  sa- 
cred and  inspired  divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and  port  of  all- 
men's  labors  and  peregrinations;'  Johnson,  in  the  firBt 
edition  of  whose  Dictionary  (1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sab- 
bath are  treated  as  the  same  word ;  Walter  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoey  voL  i,  ch.  xi  (1st  ed.) :  *a  week,  aye  the  space  be- 
tween two  Sabaoths.'  But  this  connection  is  quite 
fictitious.  The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  differ- 
ent, but  have  nothing  in  common"  (Smith).    The  Heb. 

term  tsahd^  K^X,  signifies  an  army  (see  Deut.  xxiv,  5 ; 
Exod.  vi,  26).  The  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
mies (Exod.  vii,  4,  and  often).  The  singular  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  company  of  angels  which  surround 

the  throne  of  Jehovah,  who  are  called  D*^i:^'n  H23, 
tsabd  hashshamdyim,  "  the  host  of  heaven."  The  same 
phrase  is  also  applied  to  the  stars,  for  the  most  part  as 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  indeed,  the  expression 
appears  to  include  everything  in  heaven,  both  angels 
and  heavenly  bodies.  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase  K2^ 
Si'^SSn,  tsabd  ham-mardm,  "  the  Host  on  High,"  in  op- 
position to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  God  is  called  Min*^ 
ni^nx  *^i*1'bN,  Jehovah  elohey'  tsebadth, "  Jehovah  God 
of  hosts,"  which  most  commentators  regard  as  synony- 
mous with  "  God  of  heaven"  (sec  Zenkei  De  Symmymis 
ni»a^  et  ■jl'^ij,  Lips.  1763),  though  others  assert  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  a  miliury  sense,  as  the  God  of 
armies  or  wars.  "It  designates  him  as  the  supreme 
heail  and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  is  all  one  with  the  host  of  heaven 
(1  Kings  xxii,  19),  and  must  be  understood  strictly  of 
the  angels,  who  are  ever  represented  as  the  Lord's  im- 
mediate  and  fitting  agents,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  (Psa.  ciii,  21;  cxlviii,  2).  It  is  never 
applied  to  God  with  reference  to  the  array  of  Israel 
Once,  indeed,  the  companies  comfK)sing  this  are  called 
'the  hosts  of  the  Lord'  (Exod.  xii,  41),  because  they 
were  under  his  direction  and  guardianship ;  but  when 
employed  with  the  view  of  heightening  the  idea  of 
God's  greatness  and  majesty,  as  the  term  *  hosts'  is  in 
the  phrases  in  question,  the  hosts  can  only  be  those  of 
the  angelic  or  heavenly  world  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
s.  v.)"  (Fairbaim).    See  Hoar. 

Sa'^bat  (Za/3ttr,  v.  r.  in  Esdr.  ^^t  and  Safety), 
the  Gnecized  form  of  three  names  in  the  Apocrj-pha. 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubba- 
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be],  according  to  1  Eadr.  v,  84 ;  but  the  Heb.  lists  (Em 
ii,  57 ;  Xeh.  vii,  59)  have  no  oonresponding  name. 

2.  The  Jewish  month  Shedat  (q.  v.)  (1  Mace  xri, 
14). 

SabataB'^as  (^^fSaraiac  v.  r.  ^afifiaraiaQ  and 
£a/3araioc),  a  Gnecized  form  (1  £8dr.  ix,  48)  of  the 
Heb.  name  (Neh.  vii,  7)  Shabbbthai  (q.  v.). 

Sabatniki,  a  sect  of  Russian  Sabbatarians,  or  "  Sab- 
bath-honorers,"  which  arose  in  Novgorod  (cir,  A-D. 
1470),  where  some  clergy  and  laity  were  persuaded  by  a 
Jew  of  Kiev,  named  Zacharias,  into  a  belief  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  alone  was  of  divine  origin.  They 
accepted  the  Old  Testament  only,  of  which,  being  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  they  used  the  Slavonic  trans- 
lation. Like  the  Jews,  they  were  led  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  an  earthly  Messiah.  Some  of  them  denied  the 
Resurrection ;  and,  being  accused  of  practicing  several 
cabalistic  arts,  fur  which  points  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
may  have  been  mistaken,  were  regarded  by  the  commou 
people  as  soothsayers  and  sorcerers.  They  were  grad- 
ually becoming  a  powerful  sect^  one  of  ^heir  number, 
named  Zosima,  having  even  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Moscow,  when  in  A.D.  1490  tliey  were  condemned  by  a 
synod,  and  a  fierce  persecution  nearly  obliterated  them. 
But  here  and  there,  in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  travellers 
have  within  the  last  century  discovered  fragmentary 
communities  holding  Jewish  views,  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  relics  of  the  older  sect  of  Sabatniki.  In 
Irkutsk  they  continue  to  exist  under  the  name  of  SeleS' 
ntw9ch*ckwu  See  Platon,  Prtteat  Statt  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  (Pinkerton's  transl.),  p.  278. — Blunt, 
JHct.  qfSectSyS,\\ 

Sab'atOB  (£<i/3aroc>  v.  r.  2a/3a^oc))  a  Gnecized 
form  (i  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27) 
Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Sabazius,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Plm'g- 
ians,  alleged  to  have  sprung  from  Rhea  or  Cybele.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  both  with  Dionysus  and 
Zeus.  The  worship  of  Sabazius  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  his  festivals,  called  Sabazia,  were  mingled 
with  impurities. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he  World,  a.  v. 
See  also  Vollmer,  Worterbuch  der  AFythoL  s.  v. 

Sabba.    See  Saba. 

SabbaB'na  (Sajd/Saioc,  v.  r.  Yafifiaiach  a  comipt- 
ly  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  81)  Shemaiah  (q.  v.). 

Sab'ban  (Sa/3/3avoc ;  Vulg.  Bauni),  a  corrupt  form 
(I  Esdr.  viii,  63)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  83)  Bin- 
MUi  (q.  v.). 

Sabbaa,  St.  {Prince  Rasl^),  a  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tic, was  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Nemania,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  €k>n(rary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  Rasteo  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and,  though 
young,  was  soon  made  abbot.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  create  a  Senian  arch- 
bishopric, and  was  himself  the  first  to  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion. He  made  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return,  died  at  Truava,  in 
Bulgaria,  Jan.  14,  1237.  His  remains  were  placed  in 
the  monastery  at  Milechivo,  but  were  burned  in  1595 
by  the  order  of  Sikan  Pasha.  The  14th  of  January  is 
kept  in  memory  of  this  saint.— Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog.  Gi- 
niraUf  s.  v. 

Sabbatarians,  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath.  They  are  to  be  found  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  among  the  Baptists.  They  object  to  the 
reasons  which  are  generally  alleged  for  keeping  the 
first  day,  and  assert  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  was  effected  by  Constantino  on  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  The  three  following  propositions 
contain  a  summary  of  their  principles  as  to  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  Sabbath,  by  which  they  are  distingubhed : 
1.  That  God  has  required  that  the  seventh,  or  last,  day 
of  every  week  be  oliserved  by  mankind  universally  for 


the  weekly  Sabbath.  2.  That  this  command  of  God 
is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  3.  That  this  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  is  not  (by  divine  authority)  changed  from  the 
seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that 
the  Scripture  nowhere  requires  the  observance  of  any 
other  day  of  the  week  for  the  weekly  Sabbath  but  the 
seventh  day  only.  They  hold,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
—Buck,  Theol,  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Evans,  Sketch  of  the  De- 
nominations  of  the  Christian  World,  See  Baptists, 
Seventh-day. 

SabbatSti,  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.  v.),  from  the  circumstance  that  their  teachers 
wore  mean  or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  are  called 
«a5of4.— Gardner,  Faiihs  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sabba tbf  Jewish.  The  word  Sabbath  is,  in  He- 
brew, $hahbath\  naiS  (comp.  Ewald,  A  urfuhrL  I^ehrb,  p. 
400;  and  see  on  the  form  shabbathan,  ')ir.ap,at  the  end 
of  this  art.);  in  the  Gnecized  form  trapparoVf  or,  in 
the  plural  form,  rd  ffdjipara  (comp.  Horace,  Sat,  i,  9, 
G9).  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  are  well 
known.  Joscphus  {Apion,  ii,  2)  explains  it  as  a  rest 
from  all  labor,  dvavavaic  CLTrb  vavrbQ  ipyov  (comp. 
i4nf.  i,  1, 1).  Mistaken  etymologies,  by  those  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  are  found  in  Josephus,  Apitm,  loc.  cit. ;  Plu- 
tarch, Symp,  iv,  6,  2;  Lactantius,  Institute  vii,  14.  On 
Sabbath  (Gr.  trdfi^ara)  in  the  sense  of  veeiL*,  see  Week. 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  i/^ofiaQ  (2  Maoc.  vi,  1 1)  means 
the  Sabbath  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9). 

This  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  Hebrew  week,  ex- 
tending from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday 
(comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  82,  and  see  Lightfoot,  Bor,  Ilebr.  p. 
812  sq.).  See  Day.  The  time  during  which  the  sun 
was  going  down  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  See 
Preparation.  Of  course,  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  varied  with  the  higher  or  lower 
position  of  the  observer.  Thus,  Carpzov  quotes  from 
the  book  Afusar  this  statement :  "  Tiberias  lay  in  a  val- 
ley, where  the  sun  disappeared  half  an  hour  before  set^ 
ting;  Zephore  was  on  a  mountain,  where  the  sun  shone 
longer  than  on  the  plains.  The  people  iu  the  former, 
therefore,  began  their  Sabbath  sooner,  in  the  latter  later, 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation."  By  a  law  of  Augustus 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  G,  2),  the  Sabbath  began  at  the 
ninth  hour.  According  to  the  disciples  of  the  Gema- 
ra,  the  Sabbath  began  and  ended  in  all  Jewish  cities 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (comp.  Maimon.  Hilkoth 
Shab,  c.  5).  Josephus  records  this  custom  of  Jerusalem 
(War,  iv, 9, 12).  In  the  Temple,  the  trumpet  was  to  be 
blown  from  the  "  covert  for  the  Sabbath,"  or  Sabbath- 
roof,  Heb.  ifesdk  hash-shabbdth,  n21?n  r\'Q^T2  (2  Kings 
xvi,  18).     See  Rhenferd,  Opera  PhiloL  p.  770  sq. 

This  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  holy 
day  (Deut.  v,  12),  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing  (Isa.  Iviii, 
13  i  comp.  Hos.  ii,  11 ;  1  Mace  i,  41),  by  ceasing  from  all 
labor,  with  their  servants  and  all  strangers,  as  well  as 
cattle  (Exod.  xx,  10;  xxxi,  13  sq.;  xxxiv,  21  i  xxxv, 
2 ;  Deut,  V,  14 ,  comp.  Jer.  xvii,  21, 24 ;  Josephus,  Apion, 
ii,  39;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17  [Philo,  Opp,  ii,  187,  ex- 
tends the  Sabbath-rest  even  to  plants — they  were  not 
to  be  eared  or  reaped  on  that  day]),  and  by  a  special 
bumt-offering,  presented  iu  the  Temple,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  daily  offering  (q.  v.) — which  was  doubled  on  this 
day — consisting  of  two  yearling  lambs,  with  the  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings  belonging  to  it  (Numb. 
XXX viii,  9;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  3 ;  Neh.  x,  83;  Ezek. 
xlvi,  4).  In  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple,  the  shew- 
brcad  Mas  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv,  8;  1  Chron.  ix, 82), and 
the  new  division  of  priests  appointed  for  that  week 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  6, 7, 9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4). 
The  services  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  and  about 
the  tabernacle  and  Temple  were  not  accounted  labor 
(comp.  Matt,  xii,  5),.  and  continued  through  the  Sab- 
bath. Circumcision,  too,  as  a  religions  ceremony,  took 
place  on  the  SabbatJi,  when  that  was  the  eighth  day 
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(John  vii,  22  iq. ;  comp.  Mishna,  Skab»  c  19 ;  SchdUgen, 
i/or.  ffebr.  i,  121 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Udfr,  p.  1028). 

Deliberate  profanation  of  this  day  was  punished  with 
death  (£xod.  xxxi,  14  sq. ;  xxxv,  2),  which  was  inflict- 
ed by  stoning  (Numb,  xv,  82  sq.;  Mishna, Sanhtdr,  vii, 
8).  But  if  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  through 
ignorance  or  mistakei  a  sin-offering  was  required,  and 
Che  offence  pardoned  (comp.  <SAu6.  vii,  1;  xi,  G:  Chti- 
tkuth,  ill,  10).  There  were  times,  too,  when  the  Jews 
dispensed  with  the  extreme  severity  of  their  law  (Isa. 
Ivi,  2 ;  Iviii,  13 ;  Ezek.  xx,  16;  xxii,  8 ;  Lam.  ii,  G ;  Neh. 
xiii,  16) ;  and  the  legal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
never  to  have  been  rigorously  enforced  until  after  the 
Kxile.  At  this  time,  too,  the  meaning  of  the  teork 
which  profaned  the  Sabbath  was  first  st-rictly  defineil, 
since  the  lawgiver  had  left  this  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  and,  in  certain  doubtful  cases,  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  definitely  prohibiting  but  one  act — the 
kindling  of  a  fire  in  one*s  bouse  (Exod.  xxxv,  8 ;  comp. 
Eichhom,  Repert,  ix,  82 ;  xiii,  258)  for  cooking  (Rxod. 
xvi,  23;  Numi^  xv,  32;  comp.  Mishna,  Terum,  ii,  3). 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews,  however,  to  include 
the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  they  used  to  do  this  before 
the  Sabbath  began  (Mishna,  Shab.  ii,  7;  xvi,  8;  comp. 
Seneca,  Ep»  05,  p.  423,  Bip.).  This  prohibition  com- 
pelled tbe  Jews  to  cook  and  bake  their  food  for  the 
Sabbath  on  the  preceding  day,  and  it  was  often  kept 
warm  in  vessels  set  in  dry  hay  or  chips  (Mishna,  Shab. 
iv,  1  sq. ;  comp.  also  Josephus,  IFirrr,  ii,  8, 9,  on  the  E»- 
senes).  The  intermission  of  labor  was  required  on 
Icast-days  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  except  the  prep- 
aration of  food  (comp*  Exod.  xii,  16 ;  see  Mishna,  Yom 
Tobj  V,  2i  MfgUhij  i,  5).  A  later  age,  which  sought  to 
observe  painfuUy  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  confide  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
individuals^  extended  the  meaning  of  this  work  much 
further,  and  strove  to  complete  a  formal  code  for  Sab- 
bath observance.  Marketing  and  public  trade  ceased 
on  tbe  Sabbath,  of  course  (Neh.  x,81 ;  xiii,  15, 16) ;  and 
it  was  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation  of  Nehe- 
miah  to  cloae  the  gates  on  that  ilay  (Neh.  xiii,  19).  It 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  too,  that  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbidden,  with  reference  to  Exod.  xvi,  29 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8, 4).  Sec  Sabbath-day's 
JouiciEY.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  armies  in 
refusing  to  arm  on  the  Sabbath,  and  suffering  their  en- 
emies to  cut  them  down,  certainly  savored  of  fanaticism 
(t  Mace  ii,  32  sq. ;  2  Mace,  vi,  1 1 ,  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  6, 
2 1  Ifar,  ii,  17,  10;  Lifp,  p.  82;  comp.  Plutarch,  Super- 
tfit.  p.  169).  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
stcersnuin  who  left  the  helm  at  the  moment  of  a  squall 
because  tbe  Sabbath  was  beginning  (Synes.  ICp,  iv,  p. 
163,  ed  Petav.).  Yet  the  apprehension  of  the  great 
advantage  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  enemy  led 
prudent  commanders  to  observe  this  rest  from  fighting 
only  so  far  as  to  abstain  on  the  Sabbath  from  offensive 
operations  (1  Mace,  xi, 34, 43  sq.;  Josephus,  AtU, xiii,  1, 
3^  xiv,  4, 2  sq.).  Marching  armies  halted  on  that  day 
(Josephus,  Anf,  xiii,  8, 4 ;  comp.  xiv,  10, 12).  The  last 
passage  seems  to  show  that  tbe  Sabbath  law  was  made  a 
pretext  by  Jews  to  escape  from  foreign  military  service 
when  they  wished  (see  again  Ant,  xviii,  9,  2;  10,2; 
War,  iv,  2, 3 ;  Michaelis,  Mot,  Recht,  iv,  133  sq.).  Yet 
in  the  uist  Jewish  war  less  caution  was  exercised,  even 
in  abstaining  from  offensive  movement  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  19, 2) ;  and  man\'  an  artifice  was  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  obser%*ances  {ibid,  iv,  2, 8.  In 
thu  instance,  it  was  less  the  fear  of  breaking  the  law 
than  a  shrewd  calculation  of  advantage  which  prevent- 
ed the  Jews  from  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath). 

The  Pharisees  gave  very  minute  directions  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  although  different 
teachers  differed  in  many  points,  yet  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament period  we  find  great  rigor  prevailing.  The 
plucking  of  single  ears  of  grain  in  passing  (Matt,  xii, 
2;  Mark  ii,  23* sq.;  Luke  vi,!  sq.),  the  healing  of  the 
sick  (Matt  xii,  10;  Mark  iii,2;  Luke  y{  7.  xiii»  14; 


John  ix,  14, 16 ;  Thilo,  Apocr,  p.  603),  the  walking  of 
a  cured  patient  with  his  bed  (John  v,  10),  all  were  con- 
sidered as  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Phari- 
sees and  their  disciples;  although  when  property  was 
in  danger,  many  acts  which  were  certainly  vork  were 
freely  performed  in  case  of  pressing  need  (3^1  atL  xii,  1 1 ; 
Luke  xiv,  5;  comp.  Gemars,  Shab,  cxxviii,  1);  yet 
even  in  the  care  of  cattle  (comp.  Luke  xiii,  15)  all 
work  was  to  be  shunned  which  was  not  reallv  nccessa- 
ry  {Shab,  xxiv,  2  sq).  The  Essenes  seem  to  have 
been  yet  stricter  in  observing  this  day.  The  Mishna 
(Skiib,  c,  17)  has  severe  regulations  against  the  re- 
moval of  goods;  yet  certain  exceptions  were  allowed 
(comp.  Philo,  Ojtp,  ii,  569).  On  the  severity  of  the  Sa^ 
maritans  in  this  respect,  see  Gesen.  J)e  Thiol,  Samarit, 
p.  85  sq. ;  comp.  Origen,  Princip,  iv,  17 ;  tom.  i,  p.  176). 
They  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse  on  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath  (Eichhom,  Repert,  xiii,  258).  The  Mish- 
na, in  the  tmct  Shab,  (2d  part),  which  treats  the  whole 
subject  of  this  article,  names  in  particular  (vii,  2)  thir- 
ty-nine forms  of  labor  which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
biath,  each  of  which  has,  again,  its  variations  and  spe- 
cies. In  the  twofold  Gemara  to  this  tract  (the  Totiph- 
ta  to  the  tract  Shab.  is  found  in  Hebrew  and  I^tin  in 
Ugolini  Thesaur,  xvii :  the  tract  itself  has  been  sepa- 
rately edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  I/eips.  1661),  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  the  matter  is  spun  out  still  further 
and  finer  (see  Hulsius,  TheoL  Jud.  i,  240  sq. ;  Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  c.  16 ;  Schottgen,  Hor,  J/ebr,  i,  121  sq.).  As 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  rabbins  generally  allow- 
ed the  use  of  all  proper  remariies  if  life  was  in  danger 
(see  Mishna,  Yoma,  viii,  6 ;  Schottgen,  op,  ct^.  p.  122  sq. ; 
UAnz,Christi  Curatio  Sabbafhica  Viticlic,  [Jen.  1699]; 
also  in  Meuschen,  N,  T,  p.  569  sq.) ;  but  those  which 
were  only  designed  to  make  the  sick  more  comfortable 
were  rigorously  forbidden  (see,  e.  g.  Gemara,  Berachotk, 
p.  11.  According  to  the  Mishna  [Shab,  xxii,  6],  even 
a  broken  bone  was  not  to  bo  set  nor  dislocations  poul- 
ticed on  the  Sabbath ;  yet  see  Maimonides,  ad  loc). 
On  the  other  forms  of  labor  permitted  on  the  Sabbath 
(Mishna,  Shab,  xxiv,  5)  the  reader  may  consult  V.  II. 
llasenronller,  Optra  Sabbathum  DtpeUantia  (Jen.  1708). 

The  Sabbath  was  especially  consecrated  to  devotion 
and  to  the  law  (Josephus,  ii n^  xvi,  2,  4),  and  frivolous 
or  unclean  conversation  was  accounted  a  desecration  of 
the  day  (Gesen.  In  Jem,  ii,  230).  Hence  in  the  syna- 
gogues eve.r}' where  on  this  day  took  pUcc  the  great 
services  of  worship  (Mark  i,  21 ;  vi,  2 ;  Luke  iv,  16, 31 ; 
vi,  6;  xiii,  10;  Acts  xiii,  44;  xvi,  13;  xvii,  2;  xviii,  4), 
with  prayer  and  the  public  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  holy  books  (Luke  iv,  16  sq.;  Acts  xiii,  27 ;  Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  22).  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  regulation  (see  Yitringa,  Synag,  i,  2, 2) ;  but  see 
Law.  Cheerful  meals  were  held  (Luke  xiv,  1 ;  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  477.  The  drislon  [aptorov]  was  taken  on  the 
Sabbath  about  tbe  sixth  hour  [Josephus,  L\fe,  p.  54]. 
On  the  three  meals  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Mishna,  Shd, 
xvi,  2,  and  Mairoon.  ad  loci) ;  feast-day  clothing  was  put 
on  (Sharbau,  De  Luxu  Sabbatorio,  in  his  Obserr,  Sacr, 
iii,  541  sq.);  and  it  was  never  a  fast-day  (Jud.  viii,  6. 
Justin's  remark  [xxxvi,  2],  which  makes  it  a  fast,  is 
untrue.  Omp.  Sueton.  A  ug,  76,  where  Emesti's  expla- 
nation does  not  acconl  with  the  usage  of  speech ;  Pe- 
tron.  Fragm.  xxxv,  6.  See  contra,  Maimon.  liilkoth 
Shab,  Kxtr,  Comp.  P.  T.  Carpzov,  De  Jfjun,  Sabb,  ex 
Antiq,  IJebr,  [Rostoch.  1741]). 

When  the  Jews  were  under  foreign  supremncy,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Z^Iacc. 
i,  45,  48;  2  Mace,  vi,  6),  their  legal  Sabbath  was  con- 
firmed (comp.  1  Mace  x,34;  Josephus,  ^n/.  xiv,  10.  20, 
21,23,25);  and  even  in  the  composition  of  tbe  civil 
law,  a  conciliatory  respect  was  shown  to  it  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xvi,  6, 2  and  4 ;  Philo,  Opera,  ii,  569).  It  is  still  a 
question  how  far  the  Jewish  legal  administration  itself 
regarded  the  Sabbath  (see,  among  others,  Tholuck,  On 
John,  p.  302  sq. ;  Bleck,  Beitrdge  z.  EvatigelienkrUik,  p. 
140  sq.).     The  Mishna  {Yom  Tob,  v,2)  says  expressly 
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that  no  court  wis  held  on  that  day,  nor  even  was  a  ses- 
Bion  begun  the  afternoon  preceding,  lest  it  might  en* 
croach  upon  the  Sabbath  (Mishna,  Shab.  i,  2 ;  comp. 
Gemara,  Scmhed,  fol.  85,  1 ;  nor  can  the  force  of  these 
passages  be  removed  by  Gemara,  Sanhed.  fol.  88, 1,  even 
though  it  referred  to  this  subject).  See  Council.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  one  time  the  Jews  themselves 
made  an  effort  in  Syria  to  do  away  with  the  obsen^'ance 
of  the  Sabbath  (Josephus,  TFcir,  vii,  8,  3).  This  effort 
was  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  view  which  the  Romans  took 
of  this  weekly  rest,  often  mocking  the  Jews  as  slothful 
(Juvenal,  xiv,  105  sq. ;  Seneca,  in  Augustine,  Civ,  Dei, 
vi,  11). 

The  origin  of  the  Sabbath  is  usually  referred  to  Mo- 
ses by  the  German  critics  (Ewald,  Getck,  fsr,  ii,  142  sq.) 
on  the  ground  that  Gen.  ii,  1  cannot  bo  accepted  as  a 
testimonv  to  its  earlier  institution,  since  this  whole  ac- 
count  of  the  creation,  whose  date  and  author  are  un- 
known, is  plainly  designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  Sabbath  to  us  as  an  immediate  divine  or- 
dinance (see  Gabler,  Neuer  Vers,  uber  die  mot.  Sckop/- 
ung»getch,  p.  38  sq.;  De  Wette,  Krif.  p.  40  sq.),  just  as 
it  is  often  set  forth  in  later  writings  in  connection  with 
the  exode  and  with  the  legislation  of  Sinai  (Ezek.  xx, 
10  sq.;  Neh.  Ix,  13  sq.;  comp.  Deut.  v,  14  sq.,  with  which 
Exod.  xvi,  23  agrees).  Reggio,  by  a  peculiar  explana- 
tion of  Gen.  ii,  1  sq.,  arrives  at  a  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  appointed  here  for  all  mankind  and  that  given 
to  the  Jews  in  their  law  {Zeitschrift  fiir  d,  Judenth,  1845, 
p.  102  sq.,  121  sq.).  The  Sabbath  is  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  institution  also  bv^usebius  (//.  K,  i,  4, 3 ;  Prtep. 
Ev,  vii,  6)  and  most  of  the  rabbins  (Selden, ./««.  Nat, 
et  Gent,  iii,  10).  Among  the  more  recent  writers,  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Spencer  {Leg,  Rit,  i,  4, 9  sq.) ;  Eich- 
horn  (Jlrffeich.  i,  249  sq.) ;  Gabler  {ibid,  p.  58  sq. ;  Neuer 
Versuckf  p.  88  sq.) ;  Bauer  {GottesdienstL  Ver/ass.  ii,  174 
sq.,  in  answer  to  Hebenstrcit,  De  Scib,  ante  Leg,  Mos,  Ex" 
istents  [Lips.  1748]);  Iken  (Dissert,  Tkeol  p.  26  sq.); 
Richter  (in  the  Bibiiotk,  Brem,  iVbrn, iil,310  sq.);  Mi- 
chaelis  {Mos,  Rechtj  iv,  1 10  sq.).    Sec  Sabbath,  Chuis- 

TIAN. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  Sabbath 
was  not  borrowed  by  Moses  from  some  other  ancient 
people,  as  the  Egyptians,  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  unhistoric  suppositions  of  Philo  (it,  137)  and  Jose- 
phus (ApioHf  ii,  39)  that  this  feast  was  very  widely 
spread  among  ancient  nations.  Yet  it  appears  from 
Seneca  (Ep,  95,  p.  428,  Bip.)  and  Ovid  {Remed,  Amor, 
p.  219)  that  a  reverence  for  the  seventh  day  had  found 
an  entrance  among  the  Romans  (comp.  Ideler,  Chi'on,  ii, 
176).  Various  strange  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath  have  been  suggested  which  answer  themselves 
(Plutarch,  Sympos,  iv,  6,  2).  (On  the  pretended  Jew- 
ish worship  of  Saturn,  see  Buttmann,  Mythol,  ii,  44  sq.) 
It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  knew  the  reckoning  by 
weeks,  and  even  began  each  successive  week  with  the 
day  of  Chronos  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  18, 19).  Baur,  fol- 
lowing Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5),  has  connected  the  Sabbath 
with  the  worship  of  Chronos-Satum,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans also  dedicated  particularly  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  {Tubtnger  Zeitschr,fur  Theol,  1832,  iii,  145  sq,; 
comp.  Movers,  Pkoniz.  p.  315) ;  hence  the  Roman  his- 
torians compared  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of 
Saturn  (Dion  Caa»,  xxxvii,  17, 18 ;  Tibul.  i,  8, 17).  His 
view  rests  on  the  well-known  representation  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  golden  age  long  gone  by, 
the  age  of  rest  and  equality,  under  Saturn,  and  the  cus- 
tom connected  with  it  of  giving  the  slaves  a  holiday  at 
the  Saturnalia  (see  Syrb,  De  Sabbatko  GaUili  in  Tentp. 
Helvet,  ii,  527  sq.;  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xvii; 
comp.  also  Wemsdorf,  Dm*,  de  Gentil,  Sabbato  [Viteb. 
1722]).  But  this  theory  is  so  finespun  that  it  falls  to 
pieces  at  the  first  touch,  for  the  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
does  not  do  anything  towards  proving  a  naming  of  the 
daj'S  of  the  week  after  the  planets  (see  Ideler,  Chrtmof, 
i,  180).  And  the  Western  representations  of  Saturn 
can  80  much  the  less  be  transferred  to  the  East  in  that, 


even  among  the  Romans,  the  day  of  Satuni  was  counted 
an  unlucky  one.  Astrelogically,  too,  the  day  of  Saturn 
is  the  firsts  not  the  seventh,  of  the  week.  But,  apart 
from  all  this,  it  was  more  natural  for  an  agricultural 
people  to  keep  as  a  festival  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
after  men  and  beasts  had  become  wearied  with  toil,  in 
rest,  and  with  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligious character,  particularly  with  sacrifices.  Why 
should  we  seek  a  f4ireign  model  for  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions? Why  refer  these  simple  observances  to  such 
far-fetched  and  generally  unsuitable  explanations?  (Sec 
especially  liiihr,  SgnUxd,  i,  584  sq.  In  answer  to  Von  Boh- 
len,  Genesis,  p.  137,  Introd.  see  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  14  sq.) 

The  Sabb:.tl),  as  the  basis  of  the  Israelitish  cycle  of 
feast-days,  was  imitated  and  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
several  other  festivals ;  e.  g.  the  Sabbath  Year,  the  Sev- 
enth New  Moon,  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  article,  see  Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  882  sq. ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Sacr,  iv,  8;  Bauer,  op.  cit.  ii,  152  sq.; 
Jahn,  iii,  888  sq.;  Gisb.  Voetii  Dis.  SeL  iii,  1227  sq.; 
Bilhr,  Symbol,  ii,  566  sq.,  577  sq. — Winer,  s.  v. 

A  figurative  use  of  the  word  *'  Sabbath"  denotes  a 
solemn  festival  on  which  servile  work  was  proscribed ; 
but  this  occurs  only  with  respect  to  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  83).  The  word  properly 
representing  such  an  abstract  idea  of  rest  is  "jina^, 
shabbatSn,  ffapjiarurpuQ,  sabbatism  (q.  v.).  The  term 
^  Sabbath,"  however,  is  frequently  applied  to  a  longer 
hebdomadal  cycle  than  that  of  the  week,  e.  g.  the  sab- 
batic year  (q.  v.).  The  Rabbinic  or  orthodox  Jews 
likewise  claim  that  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11-16,  T!S^f  Stthbath^ 
is  synonymous  with  T\X^% .Passover^  and  accordingly 

they  reckon  Pentecost  from  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  unleavened  bread,  instead  of  the  Sabbath 
following  it.  See  Calendar,  Jewish.  In  this  they 
are  upheld  by  a  majority  of  Christian  archawloglsts  and 
interpreters.  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  contend 
that  the  word  "Sabbath"  in  that  ordinance  has  its  reg- 
ular and  usual  signification,  luimely,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  and  reckoning,  formidable  as  they  at  first 
appear,  will  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  to  bo 
wholly  inconclusive.  (1.)  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that 
the  phrase  naiySl  H^nr,  morrow  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
equivalent  to  nOSin  ri'inia,  monow  of  the  Pajsover, 
The  passage  in  Josh,  v,  11,  often  appealed  to  in  proof, 
states  that  on  the  latter  day  the  Israelites  ate  the  prod- 
uce of  Canaan  (^I^JJ^I  "^^a?,  A.  V.  erroneously  "oW 
com  of  the  land"),  consisting  of  unleavened  cakes  and 
parched  ears.  FfDm  this  it  has  been  inferred  that,  as 
the  Passover  had  just  been  celebrated,  the  wave-sheaf, 
which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  harvest  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14),  had  already  been  offered.  This,  as  all  par- 
ties agree,  could  not  be  done  before  the  16th  of  Nisan, 
and  hence  Keil  and  others  unwarrantably  assume  that 
this  was  the  day  in  question.  But  we  know,  from  its 
use  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxiii,  8),  that  the  phrase  ^  mor- 
row after  [FIcb.  of]  the  Passover"  was  the  daj'  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Paschal  meal,  i.  e.  the  15th  of 
Nisan.  The  wave-sheaf  had  not  therefore  at  that  time 
been  offered,  and  the  Israelites  could  not  have  st^od 
upon  ceremony  in  eating  the  new  grain,  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  yet  become  settled  in  their  posses- 
sion to  which  the  law  in  question  was  specially  applica- 
ble (Lev.  xxiii,  10;  comp.  Numb,  xv,  18).  (2.)  The 
definite  art.  in  nai2'n  in  the  ordinance  under  consider- 
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ation  merely  indicates  it  as  the  one  Sabbath  of  the  Pas- 
chal week,  and  cannot  refer  to  any  other  of  the  Pass- 
over days  in  the  context,  which  are  not  (either  there  or 
elsewhere)  designated  by  this  term.  Nor  is  the  word 
na0,  Sabbaih,  ever  used  in  Biblical  Hebrew  in  the 
sense  of  a  literal  week,  as  the  Rabbinical  theory  assumes. 
The  seven  Sabbaths  are  termed /a//  (n^S*^nin,  "com- 
plete") because  they  are  exclusive  of  the  terminus  a 
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fuoy  contraxy  to  the  usoil  Jewish  practice,  whkh  is  to 
include  both  extremes  (3.)  The  reckoning  of  Pente- 
cost from  the  Sabbath  proper  would  not  disagree  with 
the  daasilieation  of  the  other  Jewish  feasts  by  terms  of 
seven,  nor  tend  to  displace  either  that  or  the  Passover 
in  the  calendar;  for  the  other  feasts  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  Pentecost,  and  the  fifty  days  would  be 
equally  regular  and  harmonious  from  whatever  point 
reckoned.  (4.)  The  weight  of  Jewish  authority  is  of 
little  account,  and  the  accession  of  Christian  writers  is 
of  still  less,  since  there  is  known  to  have  been  an  early 
difierence  of  opinion  and  practice  on  this  poinL  The 
two  uutances  occurring  in  the  New-Test,  history  are 
decidedly  advene  to  the  Rabbinical  mode  of  computa- 
tion, namely,  the  *' second  Sabbath  after  the  first,"  on 
which  Jesus  passed  through  the  fields  of  standing  com 
(Luke  vi,  1)  [see  SBOONi>-Piii8T  Sabbath],  and  the 
first  Pentecost  of  the  Christian  Choich,  which  by  the 
traditionary  calendar  would  have  fallen  on  the  Sabbath 
(the  seventh  alter  that  of  the  crucifixion),  and  not  on 
Sunday,  as  generally  admitted.  See  Pemtbcost  ;  Sab- 
bath, Morrow  aftkr. 

In  Lake  vi,  1  we  have  the  above-noted  phrase,  vAfi- 
pttTov  ievTtp6irp*jrovt  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *<  The  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first."  It  is  over-hasty,  after  a 
few  MSSb,  to  blot  out  the  second  word  as  not  genuine, 
though  even  Meyer  does  so.  Who  could  have  inserted 
it?  And  is  not  the  omission  of  a  word  which  nobody 
understood  easily  accounted  for  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  takes  place?  To  strike  out  a  word  simply 
as  stramge  is  too  uncritical  to  be  borne.  The  various 
older  interpretations  are  collected  in  Wolf,  Cur,  i,  619 
sq.;  Kna,  Harm,  JSvang.  p.  689  sq.;  Paulus,  Comm,  ii, 
82  sq.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  second  Easter-day  (oomp.  Lev.  xxtii,  15,  and  the 
SepL),  since  firom  this  day  to  the  Passover  seven  Sab- 
baths were  reckoned  (Lev.  L  c),  and  these  may  well 
have  been  distingubhed  by  their  numbers— the  first, 
second,  third,  etc,  after  the  second  Easter-day  (Scali- 
ger,  De  EmauL  Temjy,  p.  567 ;  Cksaub.  Exercit,  AntUtar. 
p.  272;  Baaer,  op,  cit.  ii,  154).  Olshausen's  objections 
to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  be  forcible.  His  own  ex- 
planation (following  Ileza  and  Paulus),  the  first  Sab- 
bath o(  two  during  a  feast,  is  not  plausible.  A  peculiar 
name  would  hardly  be  given  to  this ;  and,  even  if  given, 
would  be  of  no  importance  to  the  evangelist.  More- 
over, in  such  a  case  the  phrase  would  be  inappropriate 
at  best.  Ciedner's  view  {Beiir,  s.  EinL  ms  N.  T.  i,  867) 
Is  rightly  answered  by  De  Wette,  On  Luke^  1.  c  The 
objections  made  by  Paulus  and  others  to  our  interpreta- 
tion have  been  well  answered  by  Lttbkert  (In  the  StU" 
dieH  u,  Krii,  1886,  iil,  664  sq.).  Yet  he  takes  no  notice 
of  P.  Ewald's  suggestion  (in  the  Neu.  krii,  Jcmm,  d. 
TkeoL  ii,  400)  that  the  phrase  m«y  easily  be  an  abridged 
Hebrew  ezpreasion  for  the  second  Sabbath  after  the 
second  Paschal  day;  in  which,  however,  the  proof  that 
soch  a  phrase  was  in  use  in  the  age  of  Jesus  is  wanting. 
Hltzig  understands  it  to  mean  the  Idth  of  Misan,  which, 
acoordinf^  to  Lev.  xxili,  11,  was  conndered  as  a  Sab- 
bath, following  the  14th,  which  had  always  been  a  Sab- 
bath. This,  however,  is  unsupported.  Wieseler  gives 
(CknmoL  Sjfnop,  p.  281  sq.)  an  interpretation  intimately 
eonnected  with  his  whole  sjrstem,  that  it  is  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the  seven  years,  reckoned 
fn»m  one  sabbatical  year  to  another;  i.  e.  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  Nisan.  Here  it  is  assnmed  that  a  technical 
term  was  appropriated  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
year  in  each  a  series  of  years;  which  is  the  less  proba- 
ble, as  the  civil  year,  with  which  the  sabbatical  year  is 
onnneeted  (eomp.  Wieseler,  p.  204  sq.),  began  in  autumn. 
Add  to  this  that  no  mode  of  reckoning  in  practical  life 
by  Sabbath  years  has  been  proved  from  Josephus  (Ani, 
xiv,  10,  5  and  6),  nor  from  the  Mishna.  In  fine,  the 
eflbrt  of  Redslob  to  refer  this  phrase  to  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  Eastei^ay  by  the  force  of  the 
^rordSennp6irpmnnfiHalLLit,'ZAH7',  /n/.^/.Ko.70) 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.    See  SaoOBD-Fxjtsj  SaSB^'"'* 
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Of  equal  regard  with  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest,  was  the  first  Paschal  day  and  the  last  (Lev.  xxiii, 
89),  while  the  great  day  of  reconciliation  was  a  Sabbath 
of  Sabbaths  (xvi,  81;  xxiii,  82).  Accordingly,  some 
would  understand  the  words  in  John  xiz,  81  (ijv  /<€ya- 
Xi}  If  Tffiipa  inivov  rov  vafifiaTOv^  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  ""for  thai  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  do^")  of  the 
first  Paschal  day.  But  a  proper  weekly  Sabbath  seems 
certainly  to  be  meant,  in  harmony  with  the  entire  re- 
lation of  John ;  e.  g.  with  xxi,  1.  It  is  called  a  great 
or  high  day  because  the  first  Paschal  day  fell  upon  it 
(see  Carpaov,  App,  p.  884;  fileek,  Beitr,  s.  Evangelim-' 
Kritik,  p.  81  sq.). 

The  Sabbath  is  kept  by  the  modem  Jews  as  a  great 
festival  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  taking  the 
idea  from  Isa.  xviii,  18,  14 :  ^  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of 
the  Lord,  honorable  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,"  etc  The  Sabbath  is  held 
from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xxiii,  82),  but  they  be- 
gin it  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  Fridsy,  and  prolong 
it  till  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  Saturday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  damned,  who,  they  believe, 
are  allowed  on  that  day  suspension  of  their  sufiTerings. 
On  Friday  afternoon  they  prepare  all  the  food,  etc.,  that 
may  be  wanted,  and  lay  out  their  best  clothes  to  wear 
in  honor  of  "Queen  Sabbath."  Some  opulent  Jews 
keep  magnificent  dresses  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  commences,  the  mtstress 
of  the  house  lights  the  Sabbath  lamp,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  olive-oil,  and  has  from  four  to  seven  wicks, 
and  lays  on  the  table  the  Sabbath  bread,  shaped  like  a 
twisted  plait,  made  of  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  and 
sprinkled  with  poppy  seeds.  They  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  after  their  devotions  wish  each  other  *'a 
good  Sabbath."  At  supper,  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
peats the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  out  of  Gdi.  ii, 
'*Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  etc.;  thanks  God 
for  the  Sabbath,  blesses  the  wine,  and  passes  it  round. 
They  rise  later  than  usual  on  the  Sabbath  morning; 
and  at  the  synagogue  they  use  some  additional  devo- 
tions, with  a  conunemoration  of  the  dead.  They  think 
it  right  to  eat  at  least  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause the  word  ^  to-ds}'"  relating  to  the  Sabbath  is  re- 
peated three  times  in  Exod.  xvi,  25.  So  convinced  are 
they  that  one  way  of  honoring  the  Sabbath  is  by  great 
feasting  that  they  sometimes  fast  the  preceding  day  to 
enable  them  to  eat  the  more  at  the  Sabbath  meals 
(Bnxtorf,  Sgn,  Jud,  c  15).  There  is  a  Jewish  maxin, 
that  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended  who  honors  the 
Sabbath  exceedingly  in  his  body,  in  his  dress,  and  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  carnal  views  of  the  Sabbath  from  which  the  eariy 
fathers  wished  to  wean  the  Jewish  converts.  A  full 
account  of  the  sabbatical  ceremonies  obser\*ed  at  pres- 
ent b}'  the  Jews  may  be  found  in  Buxtorf *s  Synagoga 
Jttdaica^  and  in  Picard's  ReligiouM  Ceremonies. 

See,  in  general,  Jovm,  of  Sac.  Lit,  Oct.  1851,  p.  70 
sq. ;  Ball,  Horm  Sabbatica  (Lond.  1863) ;  and  the  mon- 
c^i^phs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Progrtanmaiitm,  p. 
112;  and  by  Darling,  Cgdopadia  BibHographica  (see 
Index).  See  also  the  literature  referred  to  under  the 
article  following  and  Lord's  Day. 

SABBATH,  Christian.  Under  this  head,  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  sabbatical  institution  as  one  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  obligation. 

I.  Concerning  the  time  when  the  Sabbath  was  first 
instituted  there  have  been  different  opinions.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii  is  only  there  spoken  of  iiA, 
irpo\ri4/(i0C9  or  by  anticipation,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwanls  enjoined  in  the  wilderness; 
and  that  the  historian,  writing  after  it  was  instituted, 
there  gives  the  reason  of  its  institution :  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  never  mentioned  during  the 
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patriarchal  age.  But  against  this  aentiment  it  'is  urged 
(a)  that  it  cannot  be  easily  supposed  that  the  inspired 
penman  would  have  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  among  the  primeval  transactions  if  such 
sanctification  had  not  taken  place  until  2600  years  af- 
terwards; (6)  that,  considering  Adam  was  restored  to 
favor  through  a  Mediator,  and  a  religious  ser%'ice  insti- 
tuted which  man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony 
not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  institution  so  grand  and  solemn,  and  so  neces- 
sary to  the  observance  of  this  service,  should  be  then 
existent. — Buck,  s.  v. 

Some  find  the  institution  of  it  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX,  8-11);  but  the  language  employed  is 
not  apparently  that  of  origination.  The  command  to 
remember  the  Sabbath  seems  to  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  already  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  sa- 
credness.  But  such  injunctionsj  we  are  told,  have  often 
protpedive  significance,  e.  g.  ^Remember  this  day  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt"  (xiii,  8) ;  **  Remember 
the  word  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded you"  (Josh,  i,  13) ;  **  Remember  now  thy  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  thy  youth"  (Eccles.  xii,  1).  In  all 
these  citations  the  meaning  is — remember  from  this 
time.  To  this  stricture  it  may  be  replied  that  such  in- 
junctions have  always  relation  to  the  future,  but  that 
they  also  suppose  antecedent  knowledge.  Children,  for 
example,  would  not  be  told  to  remember  their  Creator 
unless  they  had  been  previously  informed  about  creation 
— unless  thov  had  been  instructed  that  one  God  has 
made  us,  and  that  we  are  all  his  offspring.  That  an  or- 
dinance should  be  ushered  into  existence  by  the  require- 
ment to  remember  it  is  a  strange  idea  to  which  facts 
give  no  countenance.  Besides,  the  fourth  command- 
ment assigns  a  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  which, 
if  good  for  the  future,  must  have  been  always  valid. 
We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  disquisition  about  the 
days  of  creation.  It  is  enough  that  Crod,  in  a  manner 
befitting  him,  worked  six  days  and  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth, and  has  required  that,  in  a  manner  befitting  us, 
we  shall  imitate  his  example.  But  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  consideration  should  weigh  much  with 
the  Jews  in  time  to  come,  if,  in  preceding  ages,  God 
himself  had  made  no  account  of  it  in  bis  regulation  of 
human  conduct? 

Some,  again,  have  contended  that  we  do  not  require 
to  go  far  back  in  order  to  find  its  commencement;  they 
think  they  learn  when  and  how  it  began  in  Exod.  xvi, 
19-4)0 :  these  verses  have  reference  to  the  gathering  and 
cooking  of  manna.  That  an  institution  so  prominent  as 
the  Sabbath  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  should  have 
been  initiated  in  a  manner  so  incidental,  and  almost  un- 
observable,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
economy.  Nor  does  the  passage  countenance  any  such 
notion.  *'  It  came  to  pass,"  we  are  told  (ver.  22),  **  that 
on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread." 
In  other  words,  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  enough 
for  that  day  and  for  the  day  following.  But  why  pro- 
vide beforehand  for  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  respect  and 
keep  its  rest-,  if  not  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  previously  notified  ?  It  is  alleged,  in  reply,  that 
the  order  complied  with  is  presented  to  us  afterwards, 
and  occurs  in  ver.  23,  **This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remain- 
eth  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning." 
By  this  exegesis  the  practice  (ver.  22)  is  first  related, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  injunction  (ver.  28),  of  which 
it  was  the  fulfilment!  In  such  inversion  of  natural  or- 
der there  is  obvious  unlikelihood.  But  the  exposition 
in  question  is  otherwise  untenable.  The  verses  alleged 
to  exhibit  first  the  obedience,  and  then  the  statute 
obeyed,  have  no  such  intimacy  of  connection.  They 
refer,  in  fact,  to  different  things.  Ter.  28  does  not  totich 
on  the  collection  of  the  manna  at  all,  but  has  regard  to 


the  baking  of  it— a  new  tobject :  and  therefore  the  gath- 
ering of  it  on  the  sixth  day  in  quantity  sufficient  also 
for  the  seventh  day,  not  being  here  prescribed,  remains 
without  any  explanation,  except  a  previous  appointment 
and  prevalent  knowledge  of  the  sabbatical  institution. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  disappears 
from  the  record  during  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
periods.  Why  this  protracted  silence  about  it  if  it  had 
then  a  place  among  religious  articles  and  usages?  This 
evidence  of  its  absence  is  negative,  and  cannot  outweigh 
express  contrary  proof  of  its  initiation.  Of  these  times, 
be  it  also  remarked,  we  have  not  detailed  accounts,  and 
we  must  therefore  make  allowance  for  great  brevity  and 
many  omissions.  Succeeding  annals  are  more  ample^ 
and  yet  we  have  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the 
SablMith  during  four  hundred  years  after  its  sacredness 
had  been  confessedly  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai. 
Even  if  neglect  of  the  day  could  be  established,  such 
negligence  would  not  disprove  obligation.  The  Pass- 
over, during  protracted  periods,  fell  into  disuse,  and 
there  was  general  and  continued  departure  from  the 
marriage  relation  as  originally  constituted. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  allusion  to  the  Sab- 
bath is  wholly  wanting  during  the  time  alleged.  Oc- 
casional mention  is  made  of  weeks;  and  we  know  that 
the  heathen  world  very  extensively  distributed  days 
into  sevens,  with  some  notion  of  sacredness  belonging  to 
the  seventh.  This  arrangement  is  traced  by  some  to  the 
lunar  month,  divided  into  quarteis,  each  of  seven  days, 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  this  computation  does 
not  accord,  except  proximately,  with  fact,  as  the  lunar 
month  exceeds  twenty- nine  days  in  duration.  It  as- 
cribes consequence  also  to  the  number /bvr,  as  well  as 
to  the  number  teven — partitioning  the  month  into  four 
divisions — axid/our  has  no  distinctive  sacredness  in  any 
known  country  or  language.  The  explanation,  though 
ingenious,  is  simply  a  guess,  without  any  support  from 
Scripture  or  other  writings,  and  has  like  validity  with 
another  conjecture,  that  the  assignment  of  seven  days 
to  a  week  may  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets. 

II.  That  the  Sabbath  owes  its  maintenance  to  its  mo- 
rality we  will  endeavor  more  expressly  to  substantiate. 
Here  a  consideration  of  fint  consequence  is  that  it  forma 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Some  deny 
the  ethicil  character  of  the  decalogue.  They  alk^  it 
to  bo  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  insist  that  though  par- 
ticular elements  in  it  are  of  inherent  and  enduring 
worth,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  belonged  to  an  economy  of 
shadows,  and  has  vanished  with  them.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  any  statute  in  such  a  compendium  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  moral  force. 

1.  But  the  decalogue  in  its  integrity  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive place  and  consequence  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
proclaimed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  peculiar  to 
itself,  from  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  1 6-24).  God  caused 
it  to  be  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  he  made  these 
stones  to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  representative  of  him- 
self. *'  These  words,"  says  Moses,  **  the  Lord  spake  to 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great 
voice,  and  he  added  no  more,"  The  decalogue  was  fre- 
quently called  the  covenant ,  and  the  chest  containing  it 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Would  a  fragmentary  and  het- 
erogeneous compound  create  or  warrant  any  such  desig- 
nation ?  Again,  as  often  as  Christ  cited  any  of  these 
commandments  he  enforced  them  emphatically.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  distributed  them  into  greater  and 
less,  and  to  have  treated  the  less  as  scarcely  deserving 
consideration.  But  he  impressively  declared,  ^  Whoso- 
ever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Certain  statutes  our  Lord  declares  to  be  congenial  with 
that  economy,  and  their  obeen-anoe  he  chancterises  at 
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a  sure  conttitnent  or  gaartntee  of  iU  grMdien.  Bat 
what  iUtat«8  oonld  be  speak  of  which  rerify  thit  de- 
acriptioni  and  are  recognittble  from  otbersi  nnleM  those 
composing  the  decakgue  ?  When,  also,  he  resolved  the 
law  into  two  great  commandments,  he  made  evident  ref- 
erence to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  for  he  insti- 
tuted the  same  claasiflcstion  of  devotional  and  social  du- 
ties; and  when  he  farther  resolved  all  doty  into  love, 
with  €iod  and  man  for  its  objects,  he  impressed  on  the 
whole  code  a  moral  interpretation.  What  can  be  more 
truly  or  pardy  moral  than  cAarifyf— charity  branching 
off  into  piety  and  benevolence?  In  a  word,  the  dec- 
alogue u  reproduced  by  the  apostles^  What  it  enjoins 
they  enjoin  in  the  identical  terms,  or  with  only  verbal 
situations;  and  how  could  they  more  decisively  affix 
their  seal  to  its  indelible  righteousness  ? 

2.  The  decalogue,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  moraL  See 
Law  or  Moseb.  If  the  Sabbath  be  an  exception,  it  is 
the  only  exception.  But  when  we  have  found  it  in  a 
code  collectively  moral -7 the  morsltty  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  clearest  and  most  cumulative  proof— and 
when  we  find  it  sharing  all  the  oonspicuousness  and 
honors  of  the  allied  enactments,  it  would  require  strong 
a^nment  indeed  to  render  credible  its  exceptional  ritu- 
alism. Let  OS  see  whether  good  cause  for  so  regarding 
it  be  discoverable  in  its  own  nature^  or  in  prophecy,  or 
in  wluU  CkrUt  said  ofU  expressly,  or  in  the  apottolie 
tpittlet. 

(1.)  The  Sabbath  provides  for  mi  and  worship.  Oar 
sensooos  being  requires  the  one,  and  our  spiritual  being 
the  other.  To  deny  the  laboring  population  any  inter- 
mission of  toil,  or  the  heir  of  immortality  any  time  for 
religiona  observances,  would  be  to  offend  against  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  our  state  of  existence.  Un- 
der these  aspects  the  Sabbath  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is 
founded  on  the  essentisls  and  necessities  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  nothing  here  below  can  be  more  solid 
snd  stable  than  its  groundwork.  To  speak  of  our  spirit* 
lud  responmbilities  more  especially — if  it  be  a  moral  duty 
to  woiship  God,  it  must  also  be  a  moral  duty  to  observe 
that  worship  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  the  Sab- 
bath provides.  It  is  advantageous  for  worship  that  a 
certain  day  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  guarded  from  intru- 
sive distzactioos.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  worship- 
pers set  apart  the  same  day,  both  to  the  end  that  one 
may  not  draw  another  into  temporal  toil,  and  that  relig^ 
ion  may  hare  the  aids  of  social  stimulus.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  day  recur  with  suitable  frequency. 
What  frequency  would  be  best  it  might  be*difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  determine;  but  that  would  not 
them  the  proportioning  of  the  time  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. We  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided.  If  eveiy  day  were  a  Sabbath, 
our  terrestrial  occupations  would  be  suppressed.  If  the 
Sabbath  retumed  once  a  year,  it  would  bie  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  habitual  devotion.  One  of  these 
arrsngements  would  have  been  evidently  incompatible 
with  what  we  owe  to  this  worid,  and  the  other  with  du- 
tiful regard  for  the  world  to  come.  If  we  can  judge 
thus  far  of  the  too  ojien  and  the  too  teUom,  why  may 
not  God  descry  unerringly  the  mean,  and  perceive  that 
one  day  in  seven  is  the  best  possible  adjustment?— the 
most  oooducive  to  moral  good  in  our  existing  circum- 
stances ?  Experience  has  recommended  no  other  divi- 
sion of  tinae  as  preferable;  on  the  contrary,  every  at- 
tempt to  elongate  or  contract  the  week  has  utterly  failed, 
snd  has  owed  the  failure  to  a  manifested  impracticabil- 
ity or  miacbievousness.  It  follows  that  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  very  timing  of  the  duty,  is  of  moral  ac- 
count, and  that  the  Sabbath  is  entitled,  by  its  nature,  to 
the  f^aee  it  occupies  in  the  decalogue— fitly  and  justly 
rsnking  with  statutes  which  transcend  casualties,  and 
will  maintain  their  jurisdiction  while  the  world  lasts. 
Ob  the  sanoe  principte,  if  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
has  been  enhanced  by  rendering  it  commemorative  of 
some  great  event,  such  as  the  natural  creation,  there 
msy  be  religious  benefit,  and  therefore  tn^^  suitable- 


ness, in  transferring  it  to  another  day  of  the  seven,  in 
order  to  commemorate  another  event  of  analogous  but 
superior  consequence — such  as  the  accomplishment  of  a 
spiritual  creation  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  See  Lord*8  Day.  Even  the  old  economy,  not- 
withstanding its  necessary  regard  to  times,  did  not  show 
any  rigid  adherence  to  particular  days,  when  a  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  departing  fhmi  them.  Thus,  while 
circumcision  was  by  the  law  fixed  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  on  the  same  day  (Josh,  v, 
1-9) ;  and  when  any  obstacle  prevented  men  from  the 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  first  month,  they 
were  allowed  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  (Numb,  ix,  6). 

(2.)  The  prophets,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  al- 
ways express  themselves  in  reverential  language  of  the 
Sabbath.  (See,  in  particular,  Isa.  Ivi,  6, 7 ;  Iviii,  18, 14 ; 
alsolxvi,28.) 

It  is  objected  that  in  these  and  like  instances  the 
Sabbath  is  allied  with  acknowledged  constituents  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  such  passsges  would  therefore 
equally  prove  their  permanency.  It  is  in  plain  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  moral  claims  of  the  Sabbath 
that  its  continued  observance  should  be  foretold,  and 
the  absence  of  such  prediction  would  have  been  urged 
in  proof  of  its  abrogation.  Besides,  these  prophecies 
are  in  no  part  meaningless.  They  point  to  real  and  to 
improved  wonhip  in  such  diction  as  the  Jews  were  fa- 
miliar with  and  could  alone  comprehend.  Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  the  change  in  worship  would  be  improvement, 
and  the  change  as  to  the  Sabbath  abolition  ?  We  can- 
not see  that  this  conclusion  is  called  for  **  by  parity  of 
reasoning."  On  the  contrary,  these  passages,  to  have 
sense  or  truth  in  any  of  their  clauses,  require  a  perpet- 
uated  Sabbath ;  for  the  effect  would  be  to  sweep  away 
wonhip  altogether  if  a  day  for  it  were  not  preserved. 

(8.)  As  regards  Chrises  express  sayings  on  this  subject, 
he  discouraged,  no  doubt,  such  a  traditional  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  day 
of  heartless  neglects  and  sanctionless  rigors.  But  he 
countenanced  the  keeping  of  it  in  its  true  spirit,  as  a 
day  of  personal  privilege  and  beneficent  usefulness — 
avowing  that  ^  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  This  seems  to  teach  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  not  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  as  man,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  regard  in 
all  conditions  and  through  all  ages.  In  reply,  however, 
we  are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  original  is  tks 
man.  This  must  mean,  it  is  said,  **  those  for  whom  it 
was  appointed,  without  specifying  who  they  were,  and 
not  at  all  designating  man  in  general."  We  see  no 
grounds  for  such  a  paraphrase,  but  very  much  to  de- 
mand its  rejection.  The  article  in  such  expressions  de- 
fines the  individual  or  the  species.  No  individual  man 
could  be  thus  singled  out  as  having  the  Sabbath  made 
for  him  unless  it  were  Adam ;  and  none  will  assert  that 
it  was  matle  for  him  in  any  sense  exclusive  of  his  po»> 
terity.  Again,  the  article  may  define  the  species,  as  wo 
say  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ostrich.  Where  the  species 
is  defined,  all  the  individuals  are  comprehended,  or  such 
an  allegation  is  made  as  would  apply  to  any  of  them  in- 
differently. For  example,  *'  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  sa- 
vor, it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  men" — literally  "  the  men,"  or  the  species,  men 
without  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  *^  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  literally  *Uhe  men,"  in  the 
sense  of  anv  or  all  men.  **  That  which  oometh  out  of 
the  mouth  this  defileth  a  man" — literally  **  the  roan," 
equivalent  to  man  or  any  man.  Practically  the  distinc- 
tion here  sttempted  to  be  made  is  visionar>*.  Since 
man  without  the  article  is  general,  and  the  man,  mesn- 
ing  the  species  man,  is  also  general,  the  article  may  be 
dropped  or  retained  without  affecting  the  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  modes  of  expression  are  often  used  in- 
terehangeably.  When  Christ,  then,  declares  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  we  can  only  nndentand 
him  as  teaching  that  it  was  intended  and  instituted  for 
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onr  oommon  bamanity,  and  that  it  U  to  be  so  employed 
as  to  oonduce  to  man's  bigbest  or  spiritual  good.  But 
he  also  said  that  he  was  **Lord  of  the  Sabbath;  which 
shows,*'  we  are  told,  **  that  be  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly."  It  seems  as  if  some  cauaot  think 
of  power  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  unless  as  exer- 
cised in  abrogation.  If  it  be  placed  in  Christ's  charge, 
they  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less  extinction  must 
be  the  consequence  They  speak  as  if  Christ's  sceptre 
were  an  axe,  and  the  only  question  were  how  much  it 
would  hew  down  and  devastate  I  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Christ  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  be  its  destroyer.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
Tesument,  this  title  points  to  assured  prosperity.  But 
though  he  will  not  superintend  in  order  to  annihiUte 
either  worship  or  worshippers,  the  designation  "  Lord" 
does  suppose  a  mamfetUd  supremacy,  and  ieada  us  to 
expect  ameliorating  modification  with  essential  preser- 
vation—in other  words,  m  Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
day. 

(4.)  In  the  epUtkt,  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sabbath  on  some  expressions  of  Paul.  "■  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteem- 
eth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind"  (Rom.  xiv,  5).  To  us  thia  language 
is  vague  and  seems  general ;  but  it  had  relation  to  spe- 
cific disputes,  and  we  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not 
been  told,  what  days  are  more  particularly  intended. 
They  may  have  been  festival  days  of  human  appoint- 
ment-, or  cherished  relics  of  Judaism  unconnected  with 
its  Sabbath — ^perfectly  known,  without  danger  of  mis- 
take, to  the  parties  addressed.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
apostles  had  stated  religious  services  with  assigned  sea- 
sons for  them ;  and  if  in  the  passage  commented  on  we 
give  his  words  the  absolute  and  exceptionless  sense 
claimed  for  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  courted  contempt 
for  his  own  ordering  of  worshipb  Assuredly  he  sanction- 
ed no  such  sweeping  indifference  to  days  as  would  in- 
validate the  injunction,  ^  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  isi" 

It  is  said  (Cok  ii,  16),  '*  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
This  passage  p^ectly  aocorda  with  a  superseding  of  the 
Sabbath  day  as  distinguished  from  the  Lonl's  day,  em- 
bodying substantially  all  that  prior  sabbatical  observ- 
ance had  shadowed.  In  the  same  relation  we  would  use 
the  same  langiuge  sttlL  Independently  of  this  answer 
to  the  objection,  many  have  held,  with  bishop  Horsley, 
that  the  word  Sabbath  is  not  here  used  in  its  strict 
acceptation,  but  with  reference  to  other  days  observed 
by  the  Jewish  Chureh  with  Sabbath- like  solemnity. 
Even  if  these  passages  had  more  difficulty  than  they 
present,  two  or  three  doubtful  expressions,  in  relation  to 
local  circumstances  and  usages  about  which  we  have 
little  information,  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
weighty  and  cumulative  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  conser 
quent  claims  on  the  respect  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

It  may  appear  to  some  an  objection  to  these  views 
that  if  the  Sabbath  were  monl,  and  therefore  immuta- 
ble, it  would  remain  in  heaven :  whereas  first  and  sev- 
enth days  equally  lose  in  the  heavenly  state  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  There  all  duration  is  Sabbath — all 
space  sanctuary— all  engagement  worship.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  morality  supposes  facts  in  demanding 
conformity  to  them.  Filial  duty  implies  the  existing 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  is  ever  binding  while 
that  relation  subsists,  but  is  othenvise  non-existent.  So 
the  Sabbath  supp<Mes  a  sensible  world,  and  in  such  a 
world  it  must  ever  be  a  duty  to  have  time  expressly  for 
temporal  and  time  expressly  for  spiritual  occupations. 
But  in  the  world  of  spirits^  where  even  the  natural  body 
becomes  a  spiritual  body,  and  which  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit,  this  discrimination  disappears.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Sabbath  that  it  prepam  us  for  this  con- 


summation— for  inheriting  blessings  transcending  ita 
own  privileges,  and  even  induces  approximations  to  ce- 
lestial perfection  under  present  adverse  circumstaocea. 
— Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

III.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sabbath  is 
altered  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(see  Stone,  in  the  TheoL  Eclectic,  iv,  542  sq.).  The  ar- 
guments for  the  change  are  these:  1.  As  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  memory  of 
the  rest  of  Giod  after  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  their 
deliverance  from  Phanoh's  tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of 
the  week  has  always  been  observed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  2.  Christ 
conferred  particular  honor  upon  it  by  not  only  rising 
from  the  dead,  but  also  by  repeated  visits  to  his  disci- 
ples on  that  day.  3.  It  is  called  the  LonTi  day,  Kvpia- 
jcif,  a  term  otherwise  only  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sacred  supper  (1  Cor.  xi,  20),  and  as  in 
the  latter  passage  it  denotes  that  which  specially  oomt 
memorates  the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  former  to  that  which  special- 
ly commemorates  his  resurrection  (Kev.  i,  10).  4.  On 
this  day  the  apostles  were  assembled,  wheii  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them,  to  qualify  them 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  5.  On  this  day,  we  find 
Paul  preaching  in  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to 
break  bread.  6.  The  directions  which  the  apostles  give 
to  the  Christians  plainly  allude  to  their  religious  assem- 
blies on  the  first  day.  7.  Pliny  refers  to  a  certain  day 
of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ;  and  the  primitive  Christians 
kept  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.    See  Lord's  Day. 

These  ai^uments,  it  is  true,  are  not  satisfactory  to 
some,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  law  in 
the  New  Test,  concerning  the  first  day.  However,  it 
may  be  observed  U>at  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise  time 
that  is  universally  binding,  as  that  one  day  out  of  seven 
is  to  be  regarded.  **  As  it  is  impossiblej'  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, "certainly  to  determine  which  is  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme  which  supposes  it  one  great  plain,  the  change 
of  place  will  neoesnrily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  day  in  que»> 
tion,  it  being  always  at  the  same  time,  somewhere  or 
other,  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  noon  and  midnight, 
it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
the  particular  day.  as  some  do.  It  seems  abundantly 
sufficient  t^aX  there  should  be  six  davs  of  labor  and  one 
of  religious  rest,  which  there  will  be  u|x>n  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish  scheme."    See  Sunday. 

As  soon  as  Christianity  was  protected  by  the  civil 
government,  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered  by  law  to  be 
kept  sacred.  All  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  exce^tt- 
ing  such  as  were  deemed  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of 
charity,  as  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  etc,  were  strictly 
forbidden;  and  all  secular  business,  excepting  such  as 
was  of  necessity  or  mercy,  was  prohibited ;  and  by  a 
law  of  Theodoaius  senior,  and  another  by  Theodosins 
junior,  no  public  games  or  shows,  no  amuaementa  ot 
recreations,  were  permitted  to  be  practiced  on  that  dav 
(see  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii,  t|t.  8,  "De  feriis;"  Cod,  JnHku 
lib.  iii;  Cod,  Theod,  lib.  xv,  '^De  spectacnlis,"  lit.  5, 
leg.  2).  The  day  -was  consecrated  by  all  the  primitive 
Christians  to  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises; and,  as  Bingham  says  in  his  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties, "'  they  spent  it  in  such  empk>yment«  as  were  proper 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  holding  religious 
assemblies  fur  the  celebration  of  the  several  parts  of  di- 
vine senrice — psalmody,  reading  the  Scriptures,  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  receiving  the  Communion ;  and  such 
was  the  flaming  zeal  of  those  pious  votaries  that  noth- 
ing but  sickness,  or  a  great  necessity,  or  imprisonment, 
or  banishment,  could  detain  them  from  it"  A  further 
proof  of  the  sanctity  in  which  they  held  the  Sabbath 
waa  their  pious  and  zealous  observance  of  the  Saturday 
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crening,  or,  rather,  from  midiiight  to  break  of  day  on 
the  Lord's  day.  This  time  the  early  Christians  spent 
in  the  exercises  of  devotion;  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
employed  it  in  preparation  for  the  sacred  itay.  It  must 
also  be  further  observed  that,  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  cities,  they  usaally  had  sermons  twice  a  day  in 
the  churches,  and  that  the  evening  was  as  well  attended 
as  the  morning  service;  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no 
evening  sermon,  there  were  still  the  evening  prayers, 
and  the  Christians  of  those  times  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  attend  this  service  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
public  wonhip  and  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  observance  upon  such  as  were  un* 
godly  or  careless,  ecclesiastical  censores  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  whether  they  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  or  spent  the  day  in  indolen<^e  at  home. 
These  observations  chiefly  rdTer  to  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles  and  the 
latter  end  of  the  4th  century — a  period  when  this  day 
might  be  expected  to  be  observed  more  in  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

IV.  As  the  Sabbath  is  of  divine  institudon,  so  it  is  to 
be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.    Numerous  have  been  the 
da}'s  appointed  by  men  for  religious  services;  but  these 
are  not  binding,  because  of  human  institution.    Not  so 
the  Sabbath.    Hence  the  fourth  commandment  is  ush- 
ered in  with  a  peculiar  emphasis*-'*  Remember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."    This  institution  is  wise 
as  to  its  ends:  that  God  may  be  worshipped,  roan  in- 
atructed,  nations  benefited,  and  families  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.    It  is  lasting  as  to  its  duration.    The 
abolition   of  it  would  be  unreasonable,  unscriptural 
(Exod.  xxxi,  13),  and  every  way  disadvantageous  to 
the  body,  to  society,  to  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  brute 
creation.     It  is,  however,  awfully  violated  by  visiting, 
feasting,  indolence,  buying  and'selling,  working,  worldly 
amusementi,  and  travelling.    **  Look  into  the  streets," 
says  bishop  Portcns,  **  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  see  whether 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest.     Do  not  our  ser- 
vants and  our  cattle  seem  to  be  almost  as  folly  occupied 
on  that  day  as  on  any  other?    As  if  this  were  not  a 
sufficient  infringement  of  their  rights,  we  contrive,  by 
needless  entertainments  at  home  and  needless  journeys 
abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice  and  inclination  re- 
served for  this  very  day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remain- 
ing part  of  their  leisure  time.    A  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney was  among  the  Jews  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
very  short  one;  among  us  it  can  have  no  such  meaning 
affixed  to  it.     That  day  seems  to  be  considered  by  too 
many  as  set  apart,  by  divine  and  human  authority,  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  rest,  but  of  its  direct  opposite,  the 
labor  of  travelling,  thus  adding  one  day  more  of  tor- 
ment to  those  generous  but  wretched  animals  whose 
services  they  hire;  and  who»  being  generally  strained 
beyond  their  strength  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
have,  of  alt  creatures  under  heaven,  the  best  and  most 
equitable  daim  to  suspension  of  labor  on  the  seventh." 

The  evils  arising  from  Sabbath-breaking  are  greatly 
to  be  lamented :  they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injuiy  to 
ourwives,  and  an  awful  example  to  our  servants,  our 
children,  and  our  friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we 
•honld  consider  it— (1)  a  day  of  rest;  not,  indeed,  to 
cxdude  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  a  cessation 
ftom  all  labor  and  care;  (2)  as  a  day  of  remembrance; 
of  creatioo,  ineaervation,  redemption ;  (8)  as  a  day  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  in  which  we  should  cultivate 
eommunioa  with  God  (Rev.  1, 10) ;  (4)  as  a  day  of  pub- 
lic wonhip  (AcU  xx,  7 ;  John  xx,  19) ;  (5)  as  a  day  of 
joy  (Isa.  Ivi,  2;  Psa.  cxviii,  24);  (6)  as  a  day  of  praise 
(F^  cxvi,  1^14) ;  (7)  as  a  day  of  anticipation,  looking 
fanrard  to  that  holy,  happy,  and  eternal  Sabbath  which 
mnaina  for  the  people  of  God. — Buck,  Theol  Did.  s.  v. 

y.  The  Uterafure  of  the  subject  is  very  copious.  The 
khkfwing  are  the  chief  sundard  works:  Brerewood, 
TrtaiUe  of  the  ScMaik  ;  Prideanx,  Doctriw  ofikt  Sah- 
kAi  BcmnhmBf  DUeourm  on  tAe  Coniroven^  about  i^ 


SdbbaA;  White,  Treatiae  of  the  SdHbath  Day;  Heylin, 
Hiatory  of  the  Sabbaih;  Chandler,  Ttto  Sermona  on  the 
Sabbath  f  Watts,  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath;  Kennicott, 
Sermon  and  Dialogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  Palev,  Natvral 
and  PoUtieal  Philoaophy,  bk.  v,  ch,  vii;  Holden,  Chris- 
tian SafAath;  Bumside,  On  the  Weekly  Sabbath;  Bur- 
der,  Iaiw  of  the  Sabbath ;  Wardlaw,  Wilson,  and  Agnew, 
severally.  On  the  Sabbath;  Modem  Sabbaih  Examined 
(1882);  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sabbath;  Mau- 
rice, On  the  Sabbath;  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Exodus 
(ad  loc.);  Proudhon,  De  la  CiUbraiion  du  Dimanche; 
Messey,  Bampton  Lecture  (Lond.  1866);  Johnstone^ 
Sunday  and  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1868) ;  Domville,  In- 
quiry info  the  Nature  of  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1865,  2 
vols.);  Ellicott,  History  and  Obligatum  of  the  Sabbath 
(ibid.  1844;  N.  Y.  1862);  HiU,  The  Sabbath  Made  for 
Man  (Lond.  1857) ;  Ooleman,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
i,  626  sq. ;  and  the  literature  cited  by  Malcolm,  TheoL 
Index,  8.  V. ;  and  especially  by  Cox,  ^l^rature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question  (Edinb.  186*6,  2  vols.  8vo).  Articles 
on  special  points  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  found  (in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  in  Poole's  Index,  s.  v.)  in  the  Meth,  Quar,  Rev.  Jan. 
1849;  April,  1867;  Joum.  of  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1851;  July, 
1857;  TheoL  and  Lit.  Joum,  1862;  Xorth  Brit,  Rev, 
Feb.  1868 ;  BMioth.  Sacra,  Oct  1864 ;  South,  Quar,  Rev. 
July,  1867;  New-EngUmder,  Aug.  1868;  United  Predu 
Rev.  Jan.  1860;  Amer.  TheoL  Rev.  April,  1862;  Brit, 
and  For,  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1868;  Princeton  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 
See  Sunday. 

Sabbath,  Coubt  of  thk  (naisn  *^^Va,  nmsdk 
hash-shabbdth;  Sept.  6  difiiXio^  r^c  Ko^tipag  r&v 
eafifidruw ;  Vulg.  Musach  sabbati,  2  Kings  xvi,  18),  is 
understood  to  mean  a  canopy  under  which  Ahaz  used 
to  stand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
when  he  attended  the  ser\'ice;  but  which  he  removed 
when  he  became  an  idolater,  to  show  his  contempt,  and 
his  intention  of  not  resorting  thither  any  more.  See 
0>URT.  So  we  see  in  2  Cbron.  xxviii,'24  that  **he 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God**  that  none  might 
enter  to  worship.    See  Ahajc 

Sabbath,  Morrow  after  thk.  There  has  been 
from  early  times  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  rtat^n  1^*111113,  mochordth  hash- 
shabbdth,  thus  rendered  in  the  computation  of  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  11, 16).  It  has,  however,  been  gener- 
ally held,  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  all 
ages,  that  the  Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day 
of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the  15th  of  Nisan, 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii,  7.  In  like  manner  the  word 
r^l^  is  evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  82);  and  linau  (aabbaU  obser*- 
vatio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  day  of  Taber- 
nacles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  Sept 
so  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  **  the  morrow  after  the  first 
day"  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) ;  tf  iiravpiov  rrjc  np^arric. 
The  word  in  ver.  16  and  16  has  also  been  understood  as 
"  week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  aaflpara  in  the 
New  Test.  (Matt,  xxviii,  1 ;  Luke  xviii,  12 ;  John  xx, 
1,  etc.).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
**  the  Sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it;  and  they  see  a  difficulty  in  nnderstanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  v?eek  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  only  mean  a  reg- 
ular week,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithosian  (or  Saddu- 
c«an)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  that 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost  would 
thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Hitsig 
(Ostem  und  Pfingsten  [Heidelbetg,  1837])  has  put  forth 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began  a  new 
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week  at  the  commenoement  of  the  year,  lo  that  the 
7th,  14tb|  and  2l8t  of  'Svmoi  were  always  Sabbath  days. 
Ho  imagines  that "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"  from 
which  Pentecost  was  reckoned  was  the  22d  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termination  of  the  Pass- 
over. He  is  well  answered  by  KUir  {JSymboHkf  ii,  620), 
who  refers  especially  to  Josh,  v,  11,  as  proving,  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii,  14,  that  the  omer 
was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage,  }^'!^Mn  "^^ST, 
mean  merely  com  of  the  land,  not,  as  in  the  A.  S^  **  the 
old  corn  of  the  land.*'  ^  The  morrow  after  the  Pass- 
over" (nOBil  n^HTa)  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  ex- 
press  the  15th  of  Nisan ;  but  the  expression  may^  on 
the  whole,  with  more  probability,  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  *'the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,**  that  is,  the 
16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh,  v,  1 1 ;  Masius  and  Dru- 
siuB,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Crit.  Sac,.;  Uiihr,  Sipnb, 
ii,  621 ;  Selden,  De  Anno  CivUi,  c.  vii ;  Bartenora,  in 
Chaffigahf  ii,  4;  Buxtorf,  Sytu  Jad,v6L  xx:  Fagius,  in 
Lev,  xxiii,  15;  Drusius,  Nota  Majores  in  Lev,  xxtii,  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Sept.  omits  ry  Iwav- 
piov  Tov  rrcurxai  according  to  the  texts  of  Tiachendorf 
and  Theile. ^ Smith.  See  Passover;  Pentecost. 
But  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  Karaitic  interpreta- 
tion.   See  Sabbath  (supra). 

Sabbath,  Second  after  the  First  (Luke  vi,  1). 
See  Second-first  Sabbath. 

Babbathao^us  (Sa^S/SaraTo^),  a  Gnecized  form 
(Esdr.  ix,  14)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Shab- 
BBTHAI  (q.  v.). 

Babbathai  Zebi  (i.  e.  '^S^C,  the  gazdU,  or  heauty,  a 
family  adjunct),  a  famous  Jewish  impostor,  was  bom  in 
Smyrna,  July,  1641.  When  a  child  he  was  sent  to  a 
Rabbinic  school  and  instructed  in  the  whole  cycle  of 
Rabbinic  lore.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  betook  biro- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  rapidly  mastered  its 
mysteries,  and  became  peerless  in  his  knowledge  of 
^  those  things  which  were  revealed  and  those  things 
which  were  hidden;'*  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ob- 
tained the  honorable  appellation  of  tage  (D3n),  deliver- 
ing public  lectures,  and  expounding  the  divine  law  and 
the  esoteric  doctrine  before  crowded  audiences.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  the  true  Redeemer, 
and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  their 
captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  At 
the  same  time  be  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragiam- 
maton  as  it  is  written,  to  do  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  not  permitted,  save  to  the  high-priest  during  the 
existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  ser\*ice  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  thus  brav- 
ing the  rule  that  **  the  penalty  of  death  is  pronounced 
on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragrammaton  publicly." 
When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyr- 
na, they  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din 
(ecclesiastical  tribunal)  to  warn  him,  and  to  caution  him 
that  if  he  should  so  trespass  again  they  would  excom- 
municate him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Sabbathai  replied  that 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  God. 
Hearing,  this,  the  sages  of  Smyrna  were  much  affright- 
ed, and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do,  they 
decreed  unanimously  that  he  was  guilty  of  death  for  two 
reasons:  firstly,  because  he  had  uttered  the  name  of  the 
Lord  according  to  its  letters,  and,  secondly,  because  he 
pretended  to  he  the  Messiah.  Therefore  they  excom- 
municated him,  and  proclaimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  slay  him,  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
slayer  by  the  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  they  promised 
to  pay.  Now,  when  Sabbathai  saw  that  evil  was  deter- 
mined against  him,  he  fied  from  Smyrna  to  Salonica, 
where  be  was  received  Mrith  great  honor,  his  evil  deeds 
having  not  yet  been  known  there.    Many  disciples  also 


gathered  around  him  to  learn  the  science  of  the  Cabalh, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica  revered  him  and 
loved  him  more  than  any  other  man.  But  after  having 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  bis 
former  error,  and  repeated  his  former  transgression,  ut* 
tering  the  imme  of  the  Lord  according  to  its  letters  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples;  and  when  his  pupils  asked 
him  wherefore  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  was  the 
anointed,  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do 
so.  The  sages  of  Salonica,  having  heard  of  this  repeat* 
ed  offence,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din, 
ordering  him  to  quit  Salonica,  otherwise  be  would  be 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  IsraeL 
Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Salonica 
than  in  any  other  country,  he  secretly  fled  to  Athens, 
and  thence  into  Morea.  But  he  found  no  refuge  there, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Morea,  being  informed  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Salonica,  also  drove  him  away.  He 
then  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  from  this  city 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  teaching  the 
Cabala,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah,  anointing 
prophets,  and  converting  thousands  upon  thousands. 
So  numerous  were  the  believers  in  him  that  in  many 
places  trade  was  entirely  stopped;  the  Jews  wound  up 
their  affairs,  disposed  of  their  chattels,  and  made  them- 
selves ready  to  be  redeemed  from  their  captivity  and  led 
by  Sabbathai  Zebi  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  consols  of 
Europe  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  this  extraordinary 
movement,  and  the  governors  of  the  East  reported  to 
the  sultan  the  cessation  of  commerce.  Sabbathai  Zebi 
was  then  arrested  by  order  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  and  taken  before  him  at  Adrianople.  The  sultan 
spoke  to  him  as  foU^s :  **  I  am  going  to  test  thy  Mes- 
siahship.  Three  poisoned  arrows  shall  be  shot  into 
thee,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  thee,  I  too  will  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Messiah."  He  saved  himself  by  embracing 
Islamism  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  who  gave  him 
the  name  Effendi,  and  appointed  him  Kapidji' Btutku 
Sabbathai  died  Sept  10, 1676,  after  having  ruined  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Jewish  families.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  pseudo-Messiah  is  very  rich.  See  FUrst, 
BiU,  Jud,  ill,  184  sq. ;  Griltz,  GetdLd,  Juden,  x,  205  sq.; 
note  8,  p.  28  sq. ;  Joet,  GeMck,  d,  Judenth,  u,  s,  Seden,  iii, 
158  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  139 ;  Basnage,  f/itfoire 
des  Juifi  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  701 ;  Theoloffisches  Uni" 
veraai"  Lexikon,  s.v.;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii, 
369  sq.;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  475  sq.; 
Schmucker,  IlitI,  of  the  Modem  Jews,  p.  226  sq.  See 
Messiahs,  False.    (B.  P.) 

Sabbathaists.    See  Sabbathai. 

Sabbath-day's  Journey  (aafifidrov  6B6q,  Acta 
i,  12;  in  Talmudical  Heb.  naiTM  Dinn,  techam  hash-^ 
shabbdth)  is  a  phrase  for  the  prescribed  distance  which 
may  lawfully  be  traversed  on  a  Sabbath,  and  beyond 
which  no  Jew  can  go  without  violating  th^  sanctity  of 
the  day,  except  he  adopts  the  means  appointed  for  ex* 
ceeding  the  canonical  boundary.     * 

I.  Distance  of  a  SaUmth-watf,  and  its  Origin,— ¥nm 
the  injunction  in  Exod.  xvi,  29,  that  every  man  is  to 
**  abide  in  his  place,"  and  not  **  go  out  of  his  place"  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  ancient  Hebrew  legislators  deduced 
that  an  Israelite  must  not  go  2000  yards,  or  12,000 
hand-breadths — as  the  ancient  Hebrew  yard  consisted 
of  six  hand-breadths = five  Greek  stadia,  for  the  Greek 
stadium  measured  2400  hand-breadths  —  beyond  the 
temporary  or  permanent  place  of  his  abode.  Epipha- 
nius's  definition  of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  at  six 
stadia =14,400  hand-breadths,  or  750  Roman  geograph- 
ical paces  {ffar,  p.  66, 82),  is  roost  probably  based  upon 
the  larger  yard,  which  the  Jews  adopted  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. See  Weights  and  Measures.  These  2000 
yards  are  «ot  to  be  measured  from  any  and  every  spot, 
but  according  to  definite  and  minute  rules,  the  city 
having  always  to  be  reduced  to  a  square.  Thus  if  the 
Sabbath-day's  walk  is  to  be  fixed  from  a  cirailar  city, 
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an  imsgintry  square  must 
be  circumscribed  about  it, 
ami  the  measurement  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  comer 
a  in  a  diagonal  direction — 
L  e.  from  a  to  e — inasmuch 
as  thereby  the  distance  be- 
tween a/  will  be  less  than 
2000  yards,  but  from  a  to/, 
whereby  the  allowable  dis- 
tance is  increased  in  the  di- 
rection  of  a  <*,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  ark  and  the  people 
(Josh,  iii,  4)  in  the  wilderness,  which  tradition  said  was 
that  between  the  ark  and  the  tents^  To  repair  to  the 
ark  being,  of  course,  a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walk- 
ing to  it  was  no  vblation  of  the  day;  and  it  thus  was 
taken  as  the  measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath-day's  Journey. 
This  prohibition  is  not  repeated  in  the  law,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  institution  obviously  for- 
bade a  Jew  to  make  a  proper  Journey  on  that  day  (Jo- 
sephus,  A  a/,  xiii,  8, 4),  especially  as  the  beasts  of  buiden 
and  travel  were  to  rest  (comp.  Matt,  xxtv,  20).  Wheth- 
er the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  inference 
from  2  Kings  iv,  23  is  against  the  supposition  of  such 
a  prohibition  being  known  to  the  spokesman,  Elisha 
almost  certainly  living— as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole 
narrative— much  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  Journey 
from  Shunem.  Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  Da- 
vid's flight  from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jesebel,  that 
neither  felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation*  Their  situa- 
tion, however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  fin>m«  Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law 
in  warning  the  disciples  tb  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jemaalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not  be 
"on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Matt,  xxiv,  20).  The  Chris- 
tiana of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Gentiles, 
feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  Journeying  on  that 
day ;  nor  would  their  situation  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  forms  whereby  such  Journeying,  when  neces- 
sary, was  sanctified ;  nor  would  assistance  from  those 
around  be  procurable.  The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more 
than  20U0  paces  from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  (Uspl  &p%<uv^  iv,  2),  by  Jerome  {Ad  Al" 
gaaiamy  qu.  10),  and  by  (Ecumenius — with  some  ap- 
parent diflerenoe  between  them  as  to  the  measurement. 
Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel  as  the  authori- 
tiea  for  the  lawful  distance. 

Another  reason  for  fixing  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  walk  or  Journey  at  2000  yards  is  that  the  flekls  of 
the  Buburfaa  for  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herda  be- 
longing to  the  Levites  measured  2000  cubits  or  yards, 
and  that  in  Exod.  xxi,  13  it  is  said,  **  1  will  appoint  thee 
a  place  (D1p)9)  whither  he  shall  flee" — i.  e.  the  Levitical 
suburbs  or  cities.  Now,  it  b  argued,  if  one  who  com- 
mitted murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to  undertake 
this  journey  of  2000  yards  on  a  Sabbath  without  violate 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent  people  may  do  the 
same.  Besides,  the  phuxs  of  refuge  is  termed  D1pl3, 
which  is  the  same  word  employed  in  Exod.  xvi,  29. 
As  the  one  DtpQ,  fiaetj  was  2000  yards  distant,  it  is 
inferred,  according  to  the  rule  the  analogjf  of  ideas  or 
wordt  {TtVO  h"lta)  that  the  command,  *'Let  no  roan 
go  out  of  his  place  (113p13ia)  on  the  seventh  day'* 
(Exod.  xvi,  29)  means  not  to  exceed  the  distance  of 
the  place  2000  yards  off  (Hillel  I,  rule  ii,  in  Erttbin,  61 
a;  Mcuxotk,  12  b;  Ztbackim,  117  a).  Josephns  (War, 
V,  2,  3)  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  about  six 
itadia  from  Jerusalem;  and  it  is  the  distance  between 
these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i,  12  is  given  u  a  Sab- 
bath-day's jooniey.  Josephus  elsewhere  determines  the 
same  diatanoe  at  five  stadia  {Ant.  xx,  8^  O).  \^i  both 


were  probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances ;  and  both  are  below  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day's  Journey 
was  a  somewhat  loosely  determined  distance,  seldom 
more  than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  geogrsphical  mile.  See  Selden,  De  Jure  Xaf, 
H  Gmt,  iii,  9;  Frischmuth,  Dissert,  de  /tin,  Sabbat, 
(1670) ;  Walther,  Dissert, de  Itin,  Sabbat,;  both  in  The- 
stntrus  Theolng,  Pkilog,  (Amsterd.  1720). 

II.  Cases  m  which  the  Lisnls  of  a  Sahbath^y'i  Jour^ 
ftey  oeMfM  ftefawescM-^Though  the  laws  about  the  Sab- 
bath-day's Journey  are  very  rigorous,  and  he  who  walked 
beyond  the  2000  yards,  or  moved  more  than  four  yards 
farther  thsn  his  temporary  place  of  abode,  when  the 
Sabbath-day's  Journey  had  not  been  determined  before- 
hand, received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  yet  in  cases  of 
public  or  private  service,  when  life  was  in  danger,  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  overstep  the  prescribed  boundary 
(Mishna,  Erubin,  iv;  Ro»h  - hathanahy  ii,  5).  The 
Pharisees,  or  the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour, also  contrived  other  means  whereby  the  fraternity 
of  this  onler  could  exceed  the  Sabbath-day's  walk  with- 
out transgressing  the  law.  They  ordained  that  all  those 
who  wished  to  join  their  social  gatherings  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article 
of  food  in  a  certain  place  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath- 
day's  Journey,  that  it  might  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  Journey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  See  Pif  arises. 
This  mode  of  eormedinff  or  amaUfamating  the  distances 

CpTSinsn  31")'^!P),  a^  it  is  called,  is  observed  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Such  importance 
have  the  Jews,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  attached  to  the  Sabbath-day's  Journey  that  a 
whole  tractate  in  the  Mishna  {Erubin)  is  devoted  to  it. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test  (Acta 
i,  12)  as  expressive  of  a  well-known  law,  and  the  so- 
call^  Jerusalem  Targuro  translates  Exod.  xvi,  29,  "And 
let  no  man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000 
yards  on  the  seventh  day,"  while  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Buth  i,  16  makes  Naomi  say  to  Ruth,  ^  We 
are  commanded  to  keep  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  not 
to  walk  beyond  2000  yards"  (comp.  Mishna,  Erubin,  c.  v ; 
Jiosh'h<uhaHahj  ii,  15;  Babylon  Talmud,  Erubin,  56  b, 
57  a ;  Zuckermann,  in  Frankd's  Monatsschrififur  («e- 
schichte  ttnd  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  [Breslau, 
1863],  xii,  467  sq.).—Kitto;  Smith. 

Babbath-school.    See  Sunday-schooi* 

Babliatians,  a  Judaiztng  section  of  the  Novatians, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  Sabbatius,  a  presbyter  that 
had  been  ordained  by  Marcian  (Socrat.  Hist,  Eccl,  v,  20; 
vii,  15).  They  assumed  the  name  of  Protopaschites, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  any  but  those  who 
adopted  with  them  the  Quartodeciman  rule  in  regard 
to  the  paschal  festival.  The  Sabbatians  were  included 
among  heretics  who  were  condemned  in  A.D.  881  by  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Mansi 
Condi,  iii,  563).~Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sabbatio  River,  a  stream  of  Palestine,  described 
by  ancient  writers  as  flowing  only  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(Reland,  Pakest,  p.  291).  Josephus  locates  it  between 
Arce  and  Haphanaca  ( \Var,  vii,  24).  Thomson  thinks 
that  the  intermittent  fountain  of  Nebo  el-Ffiiar,  in  the 
valley  of  Blar  Jirius,  west  of  Kulat  Husn,  near  Tripoli, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fountain,  as  it  seems 
to  contain  a  siphon  for  carrying  off  the  overflow  of  the 
water  {Land  cmd  Booh,  i,  4%  sq.). 

Sabbatical  Tear,  the  septennial  rest  for  the  land 
from  all  tillage  and  cultivation  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Exod.  xxiii,  10,  11 ;  Ler.  xxv,  2-7;  Deut.  xv,  1- 
11 ;  xxxi,  10-18 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  12, 3).  (The 
following  art,  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto'a 
Cydopt^tia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 

L  Names  and  their  SignyioatitnLr— In  the  Mosaic  kgia. 
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ladon  this  festival  is  called  by  fbnr  names,  each  of  which 
expresses  some  feature  comiected  with  the  observance 
thereof.  Thus  it  is  caUed— (1)  1*inai9  n^,  Rett  of 
entire  Rest^  or  Sabbath  ofSabbatitm  (Lev.  xxv,  4 ;  A.y. 
**  Sabbath  of  rest**),  because  the  land  is  to  have  a  com- 
plete rest  from  all  tillage  and  cultivation;  (2)  DS^ 
linatS,  the  Year  of  Sabbatitm  or  Rest  (Lev.  xxv,  5, 
"  year  of  rest "),  because  the  rest  is  to  extend  through  the 
year;  (3)  hUTatii  or  more  fully  MTp^lSIl  DS;^,  *'R&- 
'UaMe,"*  Remiikinl ot  ''the  Year  of  Rdeitui*  (DeuL  xv, 
1,  2, 9),  because  on  it  all  debts  were  remitted;  and  (4) 
92^n  rtau,  **Me  SexesHlk  Yem^  (Deut  xv,  9),  because 
it  is  to  be  celebrated  every  seventh  year,  for  which 
reason  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canons  mar  \XfiXi\Vi 
n''5*<St3,  the  Seventh  (I  e.  rt3W,  Year),  as  is  also  the 
name  of  the  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (Shebiith)  treating 
on  the  sabbatical  year.  Josephus  styles  it  the  ifiiofUf 
rue6c  or  9a/3/3arcic6c  ivtavrot  {Ant,  xiv,  10,  6 ;  16,  2; 
XV,  1, 2) ;  once  dftybv  Iroc  ( War,  i,  2, 4). 

IL  The  Late*  connected  with  this  FetUvaL^-^lakQ  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  the  laws  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
embrace  three  main  enactment8^(l)  Kest  for  the  soil; 
(2)  care  for  the  poor  and  for  animals;  and  Qi)  remission 
of  debts. 

The  frtt  enactment,  which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  10, 11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-^,  enjoins  that  the  soil,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  olive-yards  are  to  hare  perfect  rest; 
there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation  of  any  sort,  at 
least  in  Palestine  (comp.  Tacit.  Bitt.  v,  4,  8).  What 
constitutes  tillage  and  cultivation,  and  how  much  of 
labor  was  regarded  as  transgressing  the  Uw,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  can- 
ons :  *'  The  planting  even  of  trees  which  bear  no  fruit  is 
not  allowed  on  the  sabbatical  year ;  nor  may  one  cot  off 
withered  or  dried-np  boughs  of  trees,  nor  break  off  the 
withered  leaves  and  branches,  nor  cover  the  tops  with 
dust,  nor  smoke  under  them  to  kill  the  insects,  nor  be- 
smear the  plants  with  any  kind  of  soil  to  protect  them 
from  being  eaten  by  the  birds  when  they  are  tender,  nor 
besmear  the  unripe  fruit,  etc,  etc.  And  whoso  does  one 
of  these  things  in  the  sabbatical  year  is  to  receive  the 
stripes  of  a  transgressor"  (Maimonide8,.7(i(f  ^a-CAesoiba 
HiUooth  Shemiia  Ve^obel,  i,  5).  Anything  planted  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  had  to  be  plucked  up  by  its  roots 
(Mishna,  Terunu  ii,  8).  Thus  it  was  a  regulation  re- 
quiring all  the  land  periodically  to  lie  fallow  (Philo,  0pp. 
ii,  207, 277, 631),  and  as  a  year  of  rest  corresponded  with 
the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  {ibid,  ii,  631 ;  Josephus,  L  c; 
War,  i,  2,  4 ;  Tacit.  L  c.) ;  in  fact,  a  Sabbath  year,  just 
aa  the  Essence,  besides  the  seventh  day,  ol»ervcMl  a 
sabbath  of  weeks  each  seventh  week  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
481). 

The  second  enactment,  which  is  contiiined  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  5-7,  enjoins  that  the  spontaneous 
growth  (H'^BD)  of  the  fields  or  of  trees  (oomp.  Isa. 
3ucxvii,  80)  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii,  11 ; 
Lev.  xxv,  b-7 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Edayoth,  v,  1).  This  law 
is  thus  defined  by  the  Jewish  canons :  "  He  who  locks 
up  his  vineyard,  or  hedges  in  his  field,  or  gathers  all  the 
fruit  into  his  house  in  the  sabbatical  year,  breaks  this 
positive  commandment.  Everything  is  to  be  led  com- 
mon, and  ever}'  man  has  a  right  to  everything  in  every 
place,  as  it  is  written  *  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may 
eat'  (Exod.  xxiii,  11).  One  may  only  bring  into  his 
house  a  little  at  a  time,  according  to  the  manner  of 
taking  things  that  are  in  common"  (Maimonides,  ibid. 
iv,  24).  ^  The  fruit  of  the  seventh  year,  however,  may 
only  be  eaten  by  man  as  long  as  the  same  kind  is  found 
in  the  field ;  for  it  is  written  *and  for  the  cattle  and  for 
the  beast  that  are  in  thy  land  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat'  (Lev.  xxv,  7).  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  animals  eat  the  same  kind  in  the  field  thou  mayest 
eat  of  what  there  is  of  it  in  the  house;  and  if  the  animal 
has  consumed  it  all  in  the  field,  thou  art  bound  to  re- 


move this  kind  from  the  house  into  the  field"  (Maimoa- 
ides,  tW.  vii,  1).  The  people,  who  are  enjoined  to  live 
upon  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  sabbatical  year,  are  promised  an 
especially  fruitful  harvest  to  precede  the  fallow  year  as 
a  reward  for  obeying  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxv,  20-22). 
That  the  fields  yielded  a  crop  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  even  in  the  second  fallow  year— i.  e.  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee — has  been  shown  in  the  art.  Jubilkr  Ykab. 

The  third  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Deut.  xv, 
1-8,  enjoins  the  remission  of  debtsJn  the  sabbatical 
year.  The  exceptions  laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner,  and  that  of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land. 
This  latter,  however,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will 
never  happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily  paid ; 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release  of  the 
seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted  through  the 
year.  This  law  is  defined  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  can- 
ons as  follows :  The  sabbatical  year  cancels  every  debt, 
whether  lent  on  a  bill  or  not.  It  does  not  cancel  ac- 
counts for  goods;  daily  wages  for  labor  which  may  be 
performed  in  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  they  have  been 
converted  into  a  loan ;  or  the  legal  fines  imposed  upon 
one  who  committed  a  rape,  or  was  guilty  of  seduction 
(Exod.  xxii,  15, 16),  or  dander,  or  any  judicial  penal- 
ties ;  nor  does  it  set  aside  a  debt  contracted  on  a  pledge, 
or  on  a  b^SCp'l*l1l=:irp^  fiovXy  (or /3ot;X^)—i.e.  dec- 
laration made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time  of 
lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows : 
**  I,  A  B,  deliver  to  you,  the  judges  of  the  district  G,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  due  to  me,"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the  judges 
or  witnesses.  If  this  Protbul  was  antedated,  it  was 
legal,  but  it  was  invalid  if  postdated.  If  one  borrowed 
money  from  five  different  persons,  a  Ptvtbul  was  neces- 
sary from  each  individual ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  one 
lent  money  to  five  different  persons,  one  Protbul  was 
sufficient  for  alL  This  Protbul  was  first  introduced  by 
Hillel  (q.  v.)  the  Great  (bom  about  RCX  76),  because  he 
found  that  the  warning  contained  in  DeuU  xv,  9  was 
disregarded:  the  rich  would  not  lend  to  the  poor  for 
fear  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which  seriously  impeded 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  (Muhna,  Shebiith,  x, 
1-5;  Gittin,  iv,  8).  This  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  release  of  the  seventh  vear  did  not  sim* 
ply  last  through  the  seventh  year,  as  some  will  have  it, 
but  was  final.  The  doctors  before  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  virtually  did  away  with  this  law  of  remitting 
debts  by  regarding  it  as  a  meritorious  act  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ment, and  pay  his  debts  irrespective  of  the  sabbatical 
year.  But  not  glaringly  to  counteract  the  law,  these 
doctors  enacted  that  the  creditor  should  say,  **In  accord- 
ance with  the  sabbatical  year,  I  remit  thee  the  debt;" 
whereunto  the  debtor  had  to  reply,  **  I  nevertheless  wish 
to  pay  it,"  and  the  creditor  then  accepted  the  payment 
(Mishna,  Shebiith^  x,  8).  As  the  Mosaic  law  excludes 
the  foreigner  from  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  remis- 
sion of  his  debts  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Dent  xv,  8), 
the  ancient  Jewish  canons  enacted  that  even  if  anv  Is- 
raelite  borrows  money  from  a  proselyte  whose  children 
were  converted  to  Judaism  with  him,  he  need  not  legal- 
ly repay  the  debt  to  his  children  in  case  the  proselyte 
dies,  because  the  proselyte,  in  consequence  of  bis  con- 
version, is  regarded  as  having  severed  all  his  family  ties, 
and  this  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  nature  sets  ande  mut- 
ual inheritance,  even  if  the  children  professed  Judaism 
with  the  father.  Still  the  sages  regarded  it  as  a  meri- 
torious act  if  the  debts  were  paid  to  the  children  (Mish- 
na, Shebiith,  X,  9).  It  is  often  said,  too,  that  in  the  sab> 
batical  year  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  birth  were  fireed ;  but 
the  words  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (comp.  Jer.  xxziv,  14  sq.)  rs» 
quire  only  that  they  be  freed  in  the  seventh  year  of 
their  servitude  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  1, 1).    Deut.  xv,  19 
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no  more  relates  to  the  Uw  of  the  Mbhatical  jtn  then  |  ^Far  the  Uw,for  the  divine  Bcmoe,"etc  The  eabbati* 
▼er.  19  iq.  (comp.  BaDkt,Pt9Uat,  ii,  862),  end  where  the  •  cal  year,  however,  wan  only  binding  upon  the  iuhabi- 
aabbatiad  year  b  cxpready  treated  of— aa  in  Lev.  xxv  tanu  of  Palestine  (Kiddvtkmy  i,  9;  Orlah,  iii,  9),  the 
— ^nothing  is  said  of  such  manumission.  Nor  does  Jo-  limiu  of  which  were  determined  on  the  east  by  the 
sephos  (/111/,  iii,  12, 8)  mention  it.  Lev.  xxxiv,  8  does  desert  of  Arabia,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north 
not  refer  at  all  to  this  institution  (yet  see  Hitzig,  ud  loc,\  '  by  Amana,  while  on  the  sonth  the  boundary  was  doubt* 


and  ver.  14  refers  only  to  the  law  in  £xod.  xxi,  2.    See 

RKLKA8E. 

IIL  Timej  ObmrvoMe^  and  Umit  of  the  Subbatieal 
Year, — The  sabbatical  year,  like  the  year  of  jubilee,  be- 
gan on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  new  year = the  first  of 
the  month  Tisri  (Maimonides,  L  c.  iv,  9).  See  Nkw 
Year.  But  though  this  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  during  the  period  of 
the  second  Temple,  yet  the  tillage  and  cultivation  of 
certain  fields  and  gardens  had  already  to  be  left  off  in 

the  sixth  year.    Thus  it  was  onlained  that  fields  upon  ,  her  Sabbaths  [i.  e.  sabbatical  years],  for  as  long  as  she 
which  trees  were  planted  were  not  to  be  cultivated  after   lay  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath  to  fulfil  threescore  and 


ful  (comp.  Geiger,  Lehr-  und  Letebuch  xirr  Spraeke  der 
Miakna  [Breslau,  1845],  ii,  75,  etc). 

As  to  the  obedience  to  this  law,  ancient  Jewish  tra> 
dition  tells  us  that  it  was  ne^'er  kept  before  the  exile, 
and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Jews  were  seventy 
years  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  give  to  the  land 
the  seventy  years  of  which  it  was  deprived  during  the 
seventy  sabbatical  years,  or  the  430  years  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  captivity,  as  it  is  written 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20, 21),**  until  the  land  had  enjoyed 


the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  the  sixth  year  (Blishna,  She^ 
UUh,  i,  1-8),  while  the  cultivation  of  corn-fields  was  to 
cease  from  the  feast  of  Passover  {ibid,  ii,  1).    Since  the 


ten  years  [i.e. sabbatical  yean]"  (comp. Skabbatk,  18,  a ; 
Seder  Olam,  c.  xxvi;  Kashi  on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20). 
After  the  captivity,  however,  when  all  the  neglected 


destruction  of  the  Temple,  however,  the  sabbatical  year,  |  laws  were  man  rigidly  observed  (see  Neh.  x,  31),  the 
or,  more  properly,  cessation  from  tillage  and  cultivation  sabbatical  year  was  duly  kept,  as  is  evident  from  the 
of  all  kinds,  does  not  begin  till  the  feast  of  New  Year.  |  declaration  in  1  Mace,  vi,  49  that  ^  they  came  out  of 
According  to  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  laws  of  the  the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals  there  to  endure 
sabbatical  year  were  to  come  into  operation  when  the  the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  fur  the  land,**  from  the 
children  of  Israel  had  possession  of  the  pioroised  land ;  fact  that  both  Alexander  the  Great  and  Caius  Cnsar  ex- 
and  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  etc.,  tell  us  that  the  first  >  empted  the  Jews  from  tribute  on  the  seventh  year,  be- 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrstal  in  the  twenty-first  year '  caose  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  the 


after  they  entered  (Canaan,  as  the  conquest  of  it  record- 
ed in  Josh,  xiv,  10  occupied  seven  years,  and  the  divi- 
rion  thereof  between  the  different  tribes  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xviii,  etc,  occupied  seven  years  more,  whereupon 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh 
year — the  twenty-first  after  entering  therein— the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  celebrated  (Babylon  Talmud,  h'ra- 
ckoHj  12  b ;  Maimonides,  /.  c.  x,  2).  On  the  feast  of 
Tabemadea  of  the  sabbatical  year,  certain  portions  of 
the  law  were  read  in  the  Temple  before  the  whole  con- 
gr^ation  (DeuU  xxxi,  10-18).  As  the  Pentateuchal 
enactment  assigns  the  prelection  of  the  law  to  the 
prtcsta  and  college  of  presbyters  (ibid.) — viz.  the  spirits 
ual  and  civil  beads  of  the  congregation  (hence  the  sin- 
gular H*^pn, "  thou  skali  read  this  law  before  all  Israel") 
—the  Hebrew  canons  ordained  that  the  high-priest,  and 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  the  king,  should  perform 


harvest  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  10,6),  and  from  the  sneers  of 
Tacitus  about  the  origin  of  this  festival  (//uf.  v,  2, 4),  as 
well  as  from  the  undoubted  records  and  the  post-exilian 
minute  regulations  about  the  sabbatical  year  contained 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  According  to  1  Mace. 
vi,  68»  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Seletocid 
«ra  was  a  sabbatical  year  (Josephus,  i4iif.  xiii,  8, 1, 16, 
12;  XV,  1,  2;  War,  i,  2,  4;  comp.  Hitsig,  I$a.  p.  488; 
Yon  Bohlen,  Gen,  p.  138  sq.,  £inleit.).  The  Ssmaritans 
obaerved  it  (Josephus,  j4  n/.  xi,  8,  6).  St.  Paul,  in  re- 
proaching the  Gslatians  with  their  Jewish  tendencies, 
taxes  them  with  observing  .years  as  well  as  days  and 
months  and  times  (Gal.  iv,  10),  from  which  we  must  in- 
fer that  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
tendencies  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves  An- 
other allusion  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  sabbatical  year  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  iv  aafifidrtit  fcvre- 
pofrptitrtfi  (Luke  vi,  ] ).   Various  explanations  have  been 


this  duty.  The  manner  m  which  it  was  read  by  the  gi^en  of  the  term,  one  <»f  ihem  being  that  it  denotes  the 
monarch  is  thus  described  in  theMishna;  "At  the  dose  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wicseler, 
of  the  fiiat  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  eighth   quoted  by  Alford,  vol  i). 

year->i.  e.  at  the  termination  of  the  seventh  fallow  year—  |  IV.  Deriffn  of  the  Ilfff«l(itio»r^Th<i  spirit  of  this  law 
a  wooden  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court,  where-  ,  ]» the  same  as  Ihat  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have 
on  he  sat,  as  it  is  written,  <  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
year  on  the  festival'  (ver.  10).  Thereupon  the  superin-  the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on 
tendent  of  the  synagogue  took  the  book  of  the  law  and  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a 
gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  synagogue;  the  head  of  the  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.**  "The  land  is  mine."  The 
synagogue  then  gave  it  to  the  head  of  the  priests,  the  '  sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  sabbatical  month.  It 
head  of  the  priesU  again  gave  it  to  the  high-priest,  and  was  thus,  like  the  weekly  Sabbsth,  no  mere  negative 
the  higb-priest  finally  handed  it  to  the  king;  the  king  !  rest,  but  was  to  be  marked  by  high  and  holy  occupa- 
stood  up  to  receive  it,  but  read  it  sitting.  He  read— (1)  '  tion,  and  connected  with  sacred  reflection  and  senti- 
Dent.  i,  1-vi,  8  (500  15  D'^imn  hi»);  (2)  Deut.   ^^n^'    At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  sabbatical  years, 

the  sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the  year 

of  jubilee. 
This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first  sight, 


bxsn);  nnd  (7)  Deut.  xxvii.xxviii  (^\^hhp^  PilSia  I  ^«  consider  that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to 

1.   V  ...kk..  M^x     rnw    t_.        u  1   1  J    '^*P  ^^*  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix,  9;  xxiii,  22).    Un- 

mnfin   >a  n«1.*a  ir).    The  king  then  concluded   ^^^  therefore,  the  remainder  was  glcrfhed  very  careful- 


vi,A-S  (roS);  (8)  Deut  xi,  13-22  (S^C®  D-^it  rr^fTl); 
(4)  Deut.xiv,22-xv,28  OVSS7\  n»y);  (6)  Dent,  xxvi, 
l^igptcyb  nbsn  '»3);(6)Dentxvii,14-20(nciB 

•jbxsn) 

with  the  aame  benediction  which  the  high-priest  pro- 
noanced,  except  that  he  substituted  the  Ueasing  of  the 
fesdvala  for  the  abaolution  of  sins"  (Mishna,  Sofa,  vii, 
8).  This  benediction  forms  to  the  present  day  a  part 
of  the  bleaaing  pronounced  by  the  maphtir,  or  the  one 
who  ia  called  to  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  proph- 
eu  after  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  is 
given  in  an  English  tranalation  in  the  art.  Haph- 


of  total  impracticability,    lliis,  however,  wears  off  when 


TABAH  of  this  (^doptedia,  beginning  with  the  vrords  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  aab- 


ly,  there  may  easily  hsve  been  enough  left  to  innure 
such  spontaneous  deposit  of  seed  ss  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Syria  would  produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course 
yield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  the  owners  of  land  were  to  Uy  by  com  in  previous 
years  for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants.  This  is  the 
unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv,  20-22.    Though 
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batical  year,  it  has  been  auggetted  that  thU  only  applied 
to  the  fields,  and  not  to.  the  gardens  attached  to  houses. 
The  great  physical  advantage  aimed  at  in  the  sabbati- 
cal year  was  doubtless  that  the  land  lay  fallow,  thus  in- 
creasing the  fniitfulness  of  the  six  years  of  cultivation, 
especially  in  that  ancient  period  when  the  artificial  use 
of  fertilizers  was  unknown.  But  this  rest  was  experi- 
enced likewise  by  men  and  cattle.  Other  advantages 
of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  suggested :  the 
encouragement  of  the  chase  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  7) ;  the 
securing  of  the  land  against  famine  (Michaelis  in  the 
CommenL  Soc  GoUing,  Oblal.  [Drem.  1768],  v,  9;  Moi, 
Rechtf  ii,  89  sq.) ;  the  prevention  of  exportation  and  for- 
eign trade  (Hug,  Zeitschr.  fur  das  Erzbisth,  Freiburg, 
i,  10  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  scarcity  did  sometimes 
occur  during  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace  vi,  49, 68 ;  Jo- 
sephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  16,  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  insti- 
tution had  various  inconveniences  incident  to  it  (compu 
Grever,  C&mment,  MU,  Syntagma  [Olden.  1794],  p.  27  sq.; 
Yon  Raumer,  Vorltt,  uber  alte  Gesch,  i,  188  sq.),  which, 
however,  are  certainly  exaggerated  by  Von  Baumer. 
HuUmaim,  too,  has  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal 
against  this  institution  (Staatsver/oMS,  der  ftraeUi,  p. 
163  sq.). 

y.  /.iferoAire.— Mishna,  Sh^itkf  the  Talmud  on  this 
MLshna;  Maimonides,  Jad  Ha'Chezaka  HUkoth  Shemia 
Ve-JoM;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  Ike  Imws  of 
MoeeSf  arts.  Ixxtv-lxxvii  (English  transl.  [Lond.  1814], 
i,  887-419);  Btthr,  SgmboUk  det  moeaistAen  CuUus 
(Heidelb.  1839),  ii,  669  sq.,  601  sq. ;  Maimonides,  Tr,  de 
Jurib,  Anm  Sept,  Vertit  Notisque  illustr.  J.  H.  Mains 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1708) ;  Garpzov,  Appar, p. 442  sq.; 
Winer,  Realwdrterb.  ii,  349. 

Babbatier,  Pierrb,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
born  at  Poitiers  in  1682.  In  1700  he  took  the  habit  of 
Sl  Benedict  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Faron  de  Meaux.  He 
was  employed  by  prince  Bruinart  to  edit  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  Aimalet  Binidictines,  At  this  time  he  also 
began  to  publish  the  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
commonly  called  the  Italian  Version.  The  first  edition 
had  not  appeared  when,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  Jansenist  quarrelc,  he  was  exiled  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  work  completed,  his  death  occurring  on  March  24, 
1742,  but  it  was  finally  published  by  Ballard  and  Yin- 
cent  de  la  Rue  under  the  title  of  Bibliorum  Saerormn 
Latina  Vereionet  Antiqute,  ieu  Velus  Italica  (1748). — 
Hoefer,  Notto,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Babbatini,  Andrea,  called  A  ndrea  da  Salerno^  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Salerno  about  1480.  He 
studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael,  and,  though  he  re- 
mained there  but  a  year,  was  one  of  the  best  imitators 
of  Raphaers  style.  Amoug  his  numerous  works  at 
Naples  are  the  frescos  and  scenes  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Grazia.  His  best  works  are  at  Gaeta  and  Salerno,  and 
his  Visitation  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  He 
died  in  1545. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Sabbatinl,  lK>reilZO,  called  Lorenzino  da  Bo- 
logna, another  Italian  painter,  was  bom  about  1533  at 
Bologna.  Being  called  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIII,  he  painted  in  the  royal  hall  of  the 
Yatican  FaUh  Triumphing  over  Unbelieff  and  other  fres- 
cos in  tlie  Pauline  ChapeL  These  gained  for  him  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  works  in  the  Yatican, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  principal  pictures 
of  Sabbatini  are  a  Madonna,  in  the  Louvre ;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St,  Catharine,  at  Dresden;  and  the  FtV^  En- 
throned, at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1577. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Genercde,  s.  y. 

Sabbatini,  Luigi  Antonio,  an  Italian  composer 
of  music,  was  bora  at  Albano  in  1739.  While  young 
he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  received  his  mu- 
sical education  in  the  convents  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
Padua.  His  principal  teacher  was  YiUotti,  whose  sys- 
tem of  harmony  he  adopted.  He  was  made  musical  di- 
rector of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Rome, 


and  retained  the  position  till  1780,  when  he  took  tha 
place  of  Yillotti  in  the  church  of  St.  Antony  at  Padua. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  musical  works — EiemetUi  Teorici  delta  Mvsica 
(1789):— Fera  Idea  delle  Musicali  Numeriche  Segna- 
ture  (1795) — besides  a  Life  of  Yillotti,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  of  Maroello.  He  died  at  Padua  Jan.  29, 
1809.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Babbatism  {ffaPpanopoc,  Heb.  ii,  9,  A.  Y.  *<  rest"), 
a  repose  from  labor,  like  that  enjoyed  by  (tod  at  crea- 
tion ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  heaven.  See 
Rest. 

Sabb&tom  Magnum  (great  Sabbath^,  The  day 
before  Easter  was  designated  as  the  high  Sabbath, 
partly  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  institution,  and 
partly  in  token  of  respect  for  the  time  in  which  our 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  only  Sabbath 
eventually  continued  in  the  Church  and  distinguished 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  strict 
fast,  probably  with  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  When  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away  from  them,  in 
those  days  shall  they  fasL"  It  was  called  the  Easter 
vigil,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  established 
by  Christians.  From  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  other 
Christian  writers  we  leara  that  the  early  Christians 
expected  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  on  this  night, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  spiritual  exercises.  The  Easter  vigil  was  distin- 
guished by  the  lighting  of  a  laige  taper  (cereus  pas- 
chalis),  signifying  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
consequent  rejoicing  of  the  Church ;  by  the  baptism  of 
catechumens,  particularly  in  the  Greek  Church ;  and  by 
the  reading  of  proper  lessons,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately before  the  celebration  of  the  baptism.  The  fast 
was  continued  till  cock -crowing  the  next  morning, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  Latin  Church  the  Easter  vigil  was  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  abuses  practiced  and  the 
injury  to  the  morals  of  young  people. — Farrar,  Ecdes, 
Diet,  a,  y, 

Sabe'^an;  Babe'us.    SeeSAasAK;  SA&sua. 

Babellianism.    See  SABisLLxua, 

Sabelllans.    See  Sabeluus. 

BabelliuB,  the  author  of  a  heretical  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  3d  century,  and  has  occasionally  reap- 
peared, undlet  modified  forms,  even  down  to  modem 
times.  Sabelliiis,  according  to  Hippoly  tus  (Philasophou" 
mend),  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century,  and  was  gained  by  Callistus  to  patripassian- 
ism.  Subsequently  he  appears  as  a  presbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Egypt.  There  his  doctrine  assumed  a  modified 
form,  and  made  such  progress  in  the  Church  that  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicated  him  at 
a  council  in  that  city  (A.D.  261),  and  opposed  him  so 
earnestly  as  to  almost  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a 
hypostatical  independence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Thereupon  the  Sabellians  complained  of  that  bishop  to 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  who  held  a  council  on  the  subject 
in  262,  and  controverted  Sabellianism  in  a  special  trea- 
tise, takuig  care  also  to  refute  subordinationism  and 
tritheism.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  retracted  his  ut- 
terances on  these  last  points.  Thus  this  feature  of  the 
strife  was  largely  allayed  until  the  age  of  Arins,  half  a 
century  later. 

Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original  andingenious  of 
the  so-called  Monarchians.  His  system  is  known  to  as 
only  from  a  few  fragments  imperfectly  preserved  in 
Athanasius  and  other  fathers.  It  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  and  even  partially  revived,  by  Schleiermacher 
in  modem  times  (see  Schaff,  Church  History,  p.  29^ 
294).  The  beginnings  of  Sabellianism  are  foimd  in 
No^tus,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  historical 
connection  between  No6tns  and  Sabellius.  The  system 
seems  rather  to  have  sprang  out  of  Judaiaing  and  Gnoa- 
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tic  tendencies  which  were  indigenous  to  Egypt    Ss* 
beUius  held  the  Jewish  position  of  a  strict  monotheism, 
recognising  only  a  single  divine  subsUnce  and  a  single 
hypostaas,  which  are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
In  themselTes  they  constitute  the  hioimk/.    As  simple 
substance,  the  monad  is  ^  the  silent  God,'*  i.  e.  it  is  in- 
operative  and  unproductive.    It  becomes  active  only 
through  revelation  and  development,  which  are  some- 
times conceived  uf  as  an  unfolding,  sometimes  as  a 
speaking.   The  first  form  of  Sabellianism  seems  lo  have 
held  merely  to  a  dyad,  to  wit,  God  simple  and  God 
speaking,  that  is,  God  and  the  Logos.    But  this  earlier 
form  soon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  triad.    Thus 
the  monad  evolves  itself  as  a  triad,  as  three  divine  per- 
sons, but  not  in  the  Nicene  sense.    The  one  divine  sub- 
stance simply  anumes  three  forms  (the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  its  threefold  relation  to  the 
world.    This  is  not,  however,  simply  three  appellations, 
but  it  is  three  successive  forms  of  manifestation  of  the 
one  divine  substance.    In  illustration  of  this,  Sabellius 
compares  the  Father  to  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  the 
Son  to  its  illuminating  effects,  and  the  Spirit  to  its 
warming  influence,  while  the  saiijper  se,  would  corre- 
spond to  the  simple  divine  substance.   To  the  first  form 
of  manifestation  (the  Father)  is  attributed  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  in  general  the  whole  pre-Christian 
economy.    Thereupon  ensued  the  second  form,  the  in- 
carnation, in  which  God  accomplished  our  objective  re- 
demption.   Thereafter  he  appears  under  a  third  phase, 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification,  which  exerts  its  efficiency 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.    As  the  three  manifestations 
are  conceived  of  as  successive,  so,  also,  are  they  but  tem- 
porary and  transitory.    The  divine  substance  does  not 
manifest  itself  rimoltaneously  in  three  forms,  but  as 
each  new  manifestation  is  made  the  previous  one  ceases ; 
and  when,  finally,  all  three  stages  have  been  passed, 
the  triad  will  again  return  into  the  monad,  and  the  di- 
vine substance  will  again  be  all  and  in  all.    Thus  ap- 
pears the  pantheistic  tendency  of  Sabellianism  as  a 
whole.     God  is  the  abstract  substance  which  evolves 
itself  into  the.  world  of  reality,  traverses  the  stage  of 
finite  life,  and  CTentually  retires  within  itself.     The 
"  silent"  God  speaks  forth  in  the  universe,  and  then  re- 
turns back  into  silence.    Some  of  the  fathers  traced  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  system.    The  only 
common  element,  however,  is  the  pantheistic  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  divine  nature  immanent  in  the 
worid.    Kindred  IQeas  are  also  found  in  Pythagorean- 
ism,  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Effyptians^  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementme  Homilies,    But  this  does  not  affect  the  vig- 
orous ori^nality  of  Sabellius.    His  theory  broke  the 
way  for  the  Nicene  Church  doctrine  by  its  full  rejection 
of  subordinationism,  and  by  its  complete  co-ordination 
of  the  three  persons.    He  differs  from  the  orthodox  view 
by  his  denial  of  the  trinity  of  essence  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  threefold  manifestation,  thus  making  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  simply  a  transient  aeries  of 
phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission,  and  then  return 
into  the  abetract  one  divine  substance. 

See  Atbanasius,  Contra  Arianos  OratiOf  iii,  4;  />« 
SymodUj  c  vii ;  Pbilastrios,  De  Hares,post  Christ*  Pas- 
skmem,  lib.  xxvi;  Theodoret,  ffesret.  Fab.  Cotnpend.  ii, 
9;  Augnstine,  De  Htsres,  lib.  xli;  Basil,  Epist,  210, 
214;  TillecDont,  Memoires,  iv,  2S7;  Mosheiro,  De  Rebus 
Christian,  ssbc.  Ill,  §  xxxiii;  Neander,  Church  Hist, 
(Bose*s  ed.),  ii,  276;  Hilman,  Hisi,  of  Latin  Christian- 
tfy,  ii,  429;  Schleiexmacher,  Ueber  den  Gegensatz  dor 
SabeliiamscAen  und  athanasianischen  Vorstellung  von  der 
TrvtUSt ;  Henog,  Beal-EnqfkL  xiii,  214-216.  (J.  P.  L.) 

BaHbl  [or  rather  SxBi'i,  as  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  A.  v.]  (Za/3t4f  v.  r.  Xa/Serv),  given  in  1  Eadr.  v, 
84  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  **  Solomon's  ser- 
vants'* who  returned  from  Jerusalem ;  apparently  a  false 
GrBdsrn  for  the  Zebaix  (q.  r.)  of  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
ii,67;Neh.vii,69). 

Sabians  CM>°>«tuiK8  confounded  with  Sabtta^^*  *• 


very  ancient  sect,  aaid  to  be  named  after  SaU,  son  of 
Enoch,  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  relig- 
ion in  its  original  and  purest  form.  Their  creed  com- 
prehended the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Governor  and 
Creator  of  all  things,  who  was  to  be  addressed  through 
a  mediator,  which  oflke  was  to  be  performed  .by  pure 
and  invisible  spirits.  An  admiration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  an  undue  idea  of  their  influence  over  earth- 
ly objects,  soon  produced  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  in  which  they  conceived  that  the 
mediative  intelligences  resided.  At  first  the  Sabians 
worshipped  towards  the  planets,  as  the  residences  of  the 
mediating  spirits  between  God  and  man;  hence  soon 
arose  star-worship.  Then  they  made  images  to  repre- 
sent the  stars,  in  which,  after  consecration,  they  imag- 
ined the  intelligences  came  to  reside;  they  named  the 
images  after  the  planets,  and  hence  arose  idolatry  and 
its  corruptions.  They  taught  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  superior  deities  and  the  stars  inferior  ones;  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  punished  for  nine  thousand 
years,  and  then  pardoned.  They  highly  valued  agri- 
culture and  cattle,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  the  latter. 
The  principal  scats  of  Sabianism  were  Harran  and  "Ur 
of  the  Chaldees."  Maimonides  says  that  Abraham  was 
originally  a  Sabian,  till  he  was  converted  and  left  Chal- 
diea.  Maimonides  also  says  that  it  was  very  prevalent 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  to  Sabianism  that  Job  al- 
ludes (xxxi,  26, 27),  ^*  If  I  behold  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hsth  kissed  my 
hand" — i.  e.  in  token  of  salutation.  Also  in  different 
parts  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  in  Zeph.  i, 
5;  Jer.  xix,  13,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven  is  mentioned.  The  Sabians  of  later  times, 
when  praying,  turn  towards  the  north  pole;  pray  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  abstain  from  many  kinds  of 
vegetables ;  believe  in  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  w  icked, 
after  nine  thousand  years  of  suffering;  keep  three  year- 
ly fasts — one  in  February  of  seven  days,  one  in  March 
of  thirty  days,  and  one  in  December  of  nine  days;  offer 
many  burnt-offerings,  or  holocausts;  adore  the  stars; 
teach  that  mediators  live  in  the  seven  planets,  whom 
they  call  lords  and  gods,  but  the  true  God  they  call 
Lord  of  lords;  each  planet,  they  teach,  has  his  distinct 
region,  office,  and  objects  of  guardianship ;  they  believe 
that  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  the  planetary  in- 
telligences and  the  earth,  and  that  their  influence  is 
conveyed  by  talismanic  mystic  seals,  made  with  spells 
and  according  to  astrological  rules.  They  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Harran,  in  Mesopotamia,  respect  the  temple 
at  Mecca,  and  venerate  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and 
Sabi :  and  they  offer  there  a  cock  and  black  calf,  and 
bum  incense  (Sale,  Koran),    See  Tsabiakb. 

The  name  of  Sabians  is  often  given  by  the  Moham- 
medans and  Eastern  Christians  to  a  sect  in  and  about 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah,  whose  proper  appellation  is  Men- 
daites,  or  ^  Disciples  of  John :"  sometimes  improperly 
called  "  Christians  of  St.  John,"  as  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretensions  to  Christianity.  The  name  of  their  found- 
er is  John,  but  it  is  not  quite  dear  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  as  has  been  supposed  by  their  using  a  kind  of 
baptism.  Their  sacred  books  are  a  ritual,  the  book  of 
John,  and  the  book  of  Adam ;  the  latter  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  extremely  mystical  and  obscure.  It  sets 
out  with  the  Gnostic  tenet  of  two  eternal,  self-existent, 
independent  principles.  It  teaches  that  Jesus  is  one  of 
the  seven  planets — viz.  Mercury ;  that  ho  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  by  John,  but  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  John, 
wherefore  the  good  genius  Anush  delivered  him  up  to 
be  crucified.  These  Sabians  pray  at  the  seventh  hour 
and  at  sunset;  assemble  at  the  place  of  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  day  they  baptize  their 
children;  they  use  extreme  unction,  decry  celibacy,  for- 
bid the  worship  of  images,  permit  all  kinds  of  meat,  but 
abstain  from  meat  dressed  by  infidels;  sign  their  chil- 
dren with  a  particnUr  sign,  and  contemn  all  reverence 
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ht  the  planets.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolf  mentioDS  in  his 
Journal  having  met  with  some  of  these  Sahians,  or  ra^ 
ther  Mendaites,  about  Bassorah;  but  they  evidently 
wished  to  impose  on  him  and  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  their  doctrines.  They  affected  a  great  reverence 
for  Christ,  as  the  Hessiahi  and  the  Word  of  God;  they 
professed  to  require  the  mediation  of  Christ  and  John, 
and  to  believe  that  Christians  would  be  saved,  and  to 
expect  the  second  advtot,  and  taught  that  sin  was 
washed  away  by  rebaptizing.  Their  remaining  tenets, 
such  as  sealing  their  children,  abstaining  from  meau 
cooked  by  Mohammedans,  eto.,  are  the  same  as  have 
been  before  quoted.    See  KKXDiSAKS. 

Sabin  (or  Sabimb),  Elijah  Robinson,  an  eariy 
American  Methodist  minister,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Puritan  family,  and  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Sept.  10, 1776.  Although  he  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion by  night  study  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  early 
converted  under  Calvinistic  influence,  but  soon  joined 
the  Methodists,  and  began  to  preach  in  Vermont  in  1798. 
The  next  year  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  sent  to  Needham,  Mass.  His 
labors  on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  his  next  appointment,  were  so  severe  as  to  impair 
his  health,  and  he  retired  as  supernumerary  for  two 
yean,  during  which  he  married.  He  resumed  his  min- 
istry in  1805  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district, 
and  afterwards  presiding  elder  on  the  New  London  dis- 
trict, enduring  many  hardships  and  persecutions  in  the 
work.  He  next  served  on  the  Needham  Circuit,  and 
finally  in  Boston.  In  18 U,  hb  health  failing,  he  located 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Penobscot,  where  he  endured 
the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  war,  being  in  1814  temporari- 
ly compelled  to  escape  to  Landaff.  In  1817  he  visited 
the  South,  and  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  4, 1818.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  commanding  address,  and 
at  one  time  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  MaasacbusettSL  He  published  several  small 
works:  The  Road  to  Happiness: — Charles  Observaior: 
'-several  occasional  Sermons  and  Tracts: — and  began 
the  collection  of  materials  for  a  History  of  Maine.  See 
Bprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  yii,  806  sq. 

Bablna,  Popfjba,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Nero.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  who  per- 
ished at  the  fall  of  his  patron  Sejanus,  and  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Poppseus  Sabinus,  whose  name  she  as- 
sumed. Poppna  had  been  originally  married  to  Rufius 
Crispinus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son ;  but  she  afterwards 
became  the  mistress  of  Otho,  a  boon  companion  of  Nero, 
by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
emperor.  Obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rufius,  she  married 
Otho.  Her  husband^s  lavish  praise  of  her  charms  made 
the  emperor  anxious  to  see  her.  Her  conduct  had  the 
desired  effect.  Nero  removed  Otho  out  of  the  way  by 
sending  him  to  govern  Lusitania,  A.D.  68.  Poppsa 
now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  but  was 
anxious  to  be  his  wife.  As  long,  however,  as  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  was  alive,  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  obtain  this  honor.  Through  her  influence  Nero  was 
induced  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  in  A.D.  59,  and  in 
A.D.  62  ho  put  away  Octavia,  on  the  plea  of  barrenness, 
and  married  Poppa»  a  few  days  afterwards.  Not  feel- 
ing secure  as  long  as  Octavia  was  alive,  she  worked 
upon  the  fears  and  passions  of  her  bnsband  until  she 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  put  the  unhappy  girl  to  death  in 
the  Goune  of  the  same  year.  Popp«a  was  killed  by  a 
kick  from  her  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion  (A.D.  66). . 
Her  body  was  not  burned,  according  to  the  Roman  co^* 
tom,  but  embalmed,  and  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Julii.  She  received  the  honor  of  a  public  fune- 
ral, and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Neio 
himself.  The  only  dass  in  the  empire  who  regretted 
her  may  have  been  the  Jews,  whose  cause  she  had  de- 
fended (Joeephus,  Lifff  §  8 ;  i1  n/.  xx,  8, 11).  See  Smith, 
DicL  o/Gr,  and  Horn.  Biog,  iu,  686. 

Bablna,  Saint  and  Martyr,  was  a  pious  and  noble 
widow  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Sere- 
pia,  a  virgin  of  Antioch  who  lived  iu  her  house  (in 
what  station  is  not  known).  Serapia  was  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  refused ;  and  when  the  presid- 
ing judge  commanded  her  to  offer  to  Christ  instead,  she 
replied,  *'  I  sacrifice  to  him  continually,  and  pray  to  him 
day  and  night."*  To  the  inquiry,  '*  Where  is  the  tem- 
ple of  your  Christ,  and  what  sacrifices  do  you  offer?** 
she  responded,  ^*  I  offer  myself  in  chastity  and  purity, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  the  same  course ;  for 
it  is  written,  *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.'  ** 
Thereupon  the  judge  delivered  her  up  to  two  £g}'ptians 
that  they  might  violate  her  chastity;  but  they  were 
smitten  by  divine  power  with  blindness  and  terror,  and 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This  result 
was  attributed  to  the  magical  arts  of  Serapia,  and  she 
was  subjected  to  various  tortures,  and  finally  beheaded. 
Sabina  had  the  remains  of  her  sainted  teacher  interred 
in  her  own  tomb^  and  was  soon  called  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate.  She  endured  joyfully  for  Christ,  and  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  her  companion.  The  year  of  their  martyr- 
dom was  about  A.D.  126,  as  both  Tillemont  and  the 
Bollandists  assume ;  the  place,  according  to  Tillemont, 
some  town  in  Umbria,  but  according  to  the  Bollandists, 
the  city  of  Rome.  Roman  Catholia  scholars  are  not 
agreed  respecting  the  character  of  such  ancient  ''Acts** 
of  this  saint  as  still  exist ;  some,  like  Baronius,  regard- 
ing them  as  *'  sincerissima,**  while  others,  like  Tillemont 
(Monunu  vol.  ii),  acknowledge  them  to  be  ancient,  but 
doubt  whether  their  antiquity  reaches  back  to  the  time 
when  these  martyrs  suffered,  and  also  whether  interpo- 
lations have  not  been  added.  The  Bollandists  decide, 
*'  nobis  non  videntur  fide  indigna,  etiamsi  non  careant 
omni  noQvo**  (sec  the  Bollandists,  in  ^cf.  SS.  MM,  Se- 
rapice  et  SabiticB  ad  29  Augusti).  The  relics  of  the  two 
confessors  were  transferred  in  A.D.  430  to  a  new  church 
erected  in  their  honor  at  Rome —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
KirchenrLexikon,  s.  v. 

SabiniaxL    Sec  Sabiniaxus. 

Sablniflnw,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Volterra,  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
I,  or  the  Great,  Sept.  18,  A.D.  604.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the  usurper 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  there- 
by incurred  the  popular  hatred.  Sabinianus  died  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  his  election  (Feb.  22,  A.D. 
606),  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  III,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
as  primate  of  the  whole  Church.    See  Hoefer,  s.  v. 

Sabotiera,  a  name  given  to  the  Waldenses,  from 
the  sabots  (sandals)  worn  by  the  French  peasantry. 
The  sabots  of  the  Waldenses  were,  however,  distin- 
guished by  a  painted  cross — msaUato/t — or  else  by 
sandals  tied  crosswise.  They  are  described  in  an  epis- 
tle of  innocent  III  ^  *<calciamenta  desnper  apeita**  (In- 
nocent, Ep,  XV,  187) ;  and  other  writen  apeak  of  the 
Waldenses  as  wearing  sandals,  after  the  custom  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  walking  with  naked  feet.  Ebrard 
speaks  of  them  contemptuously  as  assuming  this  name 
themselves :  "  Xabatenses  a  xabata  potius,  quam  Chri- 
stiani  a  Christo,  se  volunt  appeUari.**  The  custom  was 
doubtless  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  volantary  pover^ 
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of  the  Jkpostlea,  and  in  aecordanoe  with  Che  names  **Paii- 
peres  de  Logduno"  and  **  De  Lombaidia,**  which  they  as- 
samed  (E^inid,  Cmi^.  Waldau,  in  BOL  Lugd.  [1672], 
zxiv).— Blont,  Dice.  ofStibU^  i.  v. 

Bab'ta  (Heh.  8abia\  Ktj^SD,  of  unknown  etymolo- 
gy ;  Sept  Yafia^a  v.  r.  'SafiaTd^  1  Chron.  i,  9 ;  in  Gen. 
X,  7  the  Heh.  [in  meet  MSS.]  is  SaUak\  HPiaQ ;  SepL 

Xafki^d ;  Eng.  Yen.  *<  SabUh")»  the  third  named  of  the 
fire  sons  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham.  &C.  dr.  2475.  His 
descendants  appear  to  hare  given  name  to  a  region  of 
the  Cinhites  (Gen.  z,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9).    See  CuaH. 

In  aoooidance  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Gttshites  in  the  art.  Arabia  and  e]se> 
where,  Sabtah  shoold  be  looked  for  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia.    There  seem  to  be  no  traces  in  Arabic 
writeis;  but  the  statemenU  of  Pliny  (yi,  82,  §  165;  xii, 
82),  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  p.  411),  and  Anon.  PeApl.  (27),  re- 
specting  SabUuha,  Sabota,  or  Sabotak^  metropolis  of 
the  Atnmits  (probaUy  the  Chatnunotitn),  seem  to 
point  to  a  trace  of  tbe  tribe  which  descended  from  Sab- 
la,  alwa3rs  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not 
a  oormption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
Sbeba.    See  Shbba.    It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  the  indications  afforded  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  of  Arabian  geography  require  very  cau- 
tio«is  handling,  presenting,  $b  they  do,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions and  transparent  traveUers'  tales  respecting 
tbe  unknown  regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia 
Xhiuifera,  etc.    Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  long.  77°, 
lat.  16^  80'.    It  was  an  important  dty,  containing  no 
less  than  sixty  temples  (PUny,  AT.  //.  vi,  28,  82);  it 
was  also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleaztts  (eompb  Amm.  PeripL  ap.  MuUer,  Gtog.  Min, 
p,  278,  279),  supposed  by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with 
''Ascharides,''  or  ^'AJascharissoun"  in  Arabic  (Jaunu 
AmaL  Nouv.  S^rie^  z,  191).    Winer  thinks  the  identifi- 
cation of  SabU  with  Sabbatha,  etc,  to  be  probable; 
and  it  ia  accepted  by  Bunsen  {Bibdwtrh^  Gen.  z,  and 
AUatt).     It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  traces  of  Sabta,  where  are  traces 
of  Cushttic  tribes  in  very  early  times,  on  their  way,  as 
we  hold,  from  their  earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the 
Euphntesi    Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia, 
"has  no  doubt  that  Sabta  shoukl  be  compared  with 
Ho/Sor,  2a/3<i,  Xafiai  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770,  ed.  Ca- 
sanb. ;  Ptolemy,  iv,  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Among  the  andent  translators,  Pseudo- Jonathan  saw 
the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  *^it*1CD,  for  which  read 
^XmaO,  L  e.  the  Sembrita,  whom  Strabo  {I,  c,  p.  786) 
places  in  the  same  region.    Josephus  {Ant.  i,  C,  1)  un- 
dentauds  it  to  be  the  iohabitanto  of  Astabora*'  ((lese- 
nius,  ed.  Tregelles,  s.  v.).    Here  the  etymology  of  Sab- 
U  is  compared  pUusibly  with  :£afiar ;  but  when  prob- 
ability n  against  his  bdng  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  espcdally  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Saboi)  rosy  be  related 
to  StbiL,  which  certainly  was  in  Ethiopia.   On  the  Rab- 
binical Authorities  which  he  quotes  we  place  no  value. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  Michaclis  {Suppi,  p.  1712) 
removes  SabU  to  CeutOf  opposite  GibralUr,  called  in 
Arsbic  Sebiiih  (comp.  Mar&sid,  s.  v.) ;  and  that  Bochart 
{Phaieff,  i,  114, 116, 262  sq.),  while  he  mentions  Sabba- 
ths, prefers  to  place  Sabta  near  the  western  shore  of 
the  Persian  (Julf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf.— Smith. 

Sab'tab  (Gen.  X,  7).    See  Sabta. 

Sab'^tocba  (Hcb.  8ahttka\  KSmO,  etymology 
unknown;  Sept.  in  Gen.  Xafitx^oMa  v.  r.  lafiaKa^a; 
in  Chron.  A.  V. «  Sabtechah ;"  Xtpt^axd  v.  r.  Ztieada), 
tbe  last  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham. 
BlCL  dr.  2476.  His  descendants  seem  to  have  given 
name  to  a  people  m  EtbiopU  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9). 
See  CcsH.    <*Their  settlenenu  would  probably  be  near 


the  Persian  Qulf,  where  are  those  of  Baamah,  the  nezt 
before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cnshites.  See  Dbdah  ; 
Raamar;  Shkba.  He  has  not  been  identified  with 
any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satisfactorily  with  any 
name  given  by  classical  writers.  Bochart  (who  b  fol- 
lowed by  Bunsen,  Bibdwtrky  Gen.  x,  and  AtloM)  aigues 
that  he  shoukl  be  pkoed  in  Carmania,  on  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing  Sabtechah  with  the  city 
of  Samjfdaee  of  Steph.  Bys.  (Saftt^any  or  lafivxaSri  of 
Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  7).  This  etymok^iy  appears  to  be  very 
far>fetcbed.  Gesenius  ( Tkeiaur,  p.  986)  merdy  says  that 
Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
OH!Dt,  ZmffUwdy*  (Smith).  In  confirmation  of  this 
latter  view  the  name  Sabatok  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  (Bosellini,  Monum.  ii,  198). 
Sab'techah  (Gen.  x,  7).    See  Sabteciia. 

Babureans,  a  class  of  doctora  among  the  modem 
Jews,  who  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  by 
their  doubts  and  conjectures.  They  were  sometimes 
termed  OpinionuU.  It  b  said  that  rabbi  Josi  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  sect  about  twenty-four  yean  before  the 
Talmud  was  finished.  He  had  some  celebrated  succea- 
sors  who  became  heads  of  the  academies  of  Sora  and 
Pumdebitha.  But  as  these  two  famous  academies  were 
shut  up  by  order  of  the  king  of  Persia,  tbe  sect  of  the 
Sabureans  became  extinct  abont  seventy-four  years  af« 
ter  its  esublashment  — Gardner,  FaUhi  oftht  Worlds 
s.  v. 

Baccea,  a  festival  observed  by  the  andent  Persiana 
and  Babylonians  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Sacn,  a  people  of  Scsrthia.  It  lasted  five 
days,  and  resembled  in  its  mode  of  observance  the  Ro- 
man satnmaliaXq.v.).— Gardner,  FaitA*  ofikt  WorU^ 
s.  V. 

Ba'oar  (Heb.  Sacar*,  "talg,  hitr,  as  often ;  Sept. 

Za^op  V.  r.  *Axdp,  and  2a;^i<Sf>  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  4), 
the  name  of  two  Israelites. 

1.  The  father. of  Abiam,  one  of  David*8  mighty  men ; 
he  is  called  a  Harsrite  (1  Chron.  xi,  35),  and  is  the 
same  man  called  Siiarar  (q.  v.)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  83. 
aC.  ante  1020.    See  David. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  dght  sons  of  Obed-Edom 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  4).    RC.  cir.  1012. 

Sacchi,  Andrba,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1596.  From  his  father,  a  mediocre  artist,  he 
received  his  first  ideas  of  art,  and  by  studying  the  works 
of  Albani  he  became  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Ro- 
man school.  His  works  show  great  care  in  execution, 
though  they  have  been  criticised  by  Raphael  Mengs  as 
Ueking  in  detail.  In  the  Vatican  are  four  of  his  paint- 
ings, which  are  reproduced  in  Mosaic  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter*s.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  Mirade  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Greats  Noah  and  kit  Sons^  and  portraits 
of  Albani  and  of  the  artist  himselil  He  died  in  1661. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  chureh  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraUf  s.  v. 

Baooblni,  Francesco,  an  Italian  historian,  was 
bom  in  1570  at  Paciono,  near  Peragia.  In  1688  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  taught  in  Rome.  He 
was  for  seven  years  the  secretary  of  Vitelleschi,  general 
of  his  order.  His  writings  were  prindpslly  historical, 
as  Hittoria  Soc  Jt$u  (5  vols.  foL;  the  last  three  of 
these  were  published  after  his  death).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons,  and  an  Italian  translation 
of  the  life  of  Psulin  de  Note,  by  Rosweyde.  He  died 
at  Rome  Dec.  16, 1626.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generate, 
s.  V. 

Saooophflri  (sad^^arriert),  a  name  of  a  small 
party  of  professing  penitents  in  the  4tb  century,  who 
went  about  always  dressed  in  the  coarse  apparel  which 
their  name  implies.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  Encratites— those,  namely,  who  thought 
fit  to  make  an  outward  profesnon  of  their  rule.  St.  Basil 
puts  together  the  Encratites,  Saocophori,  and  Apotactics 
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08  an  oflbhoot  of  th«  BCtrciaiiiies  (Basil,  Caxu  Epiat,  U, 
can.  47).  Theodonua  made  a  decree,  which  waa  re- 
newed by  HonorioB,  that  some  of  the  Manichcans,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Encratitee,  Saocophori,  or  Hydro- 
parasta'ts,  should  be  punished  with  death  (Cod,  Tkeod, 
Ub.  xvi,  tiL  5, «  De  Haeret."  leg.  ix). 

Both  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichaeans  held  the 
doctrine  of  Two  Principles;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Encratites  are  referred  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other 
of  these  sects.  But  their  true  origin  appears  to  be  from 
the  former.  St.  Basil's  Canon  is  one  relating  to  the  bap- 
tism of  these  sects.->Blunt,  Did,  ofSecU^  s.  ▼.  See  En- 
cratites. 

Baocus  (tfajrjroc),  a  tight  sleeveless  habit  worn  by 
Greek  patriarchs  and  metropolitans. 

Bacell&nus,  The  Grand,  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  title  denotes  "head-master  of  the  chapeL" 
He  exercises  inspection  over  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
presents  all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  patriarch  or 
his  deputy,  and  assists  the  patriarch  in  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  functions. — Eadie,  Ecdes. 
Cydop,  B.  v. 

Baoellins  (Gr.  caKMjapiOQ),  a  lay  ofBcer  of  the 
early  Church,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  as 
fiiyac  ffaceXXoptoc,  treasurer  of  the  doisters.  See 
Coleman,  Christian  AnUquitirs,  p.  129. 

Saoellnm,  a  sacred  enclosure  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  and  containing 
an  altar  and  a  statue  of  the  deity. 

Sacer,  Gottprird  Wilhrlx,  a  German  hymnist, 
was  bom  at  Naumberg  July  11, 1686,  and  died  Sept.  8, 
1699.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  in  his  official 
duties  distinguished  himself  by  a  strict  conscientious- 
ness and  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  very  fine  hymns;  the  greater 
part  he  composed  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Greifswalde.  When  these  hymns  were  collected  and 
published  in  1714,  they  immediately  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  poet.  Two  of  them  were 
also  translated  into  English  by  Miss  £.  Cox:  GoU 
Jahrt  aufgtri  BimmdiJUynms  from  the  German,  p.  63), 
"  Lo !  God  to  heaven  ascendeth,"  and  So  haV  ich  obge^ 
$ieget  (p.  86),  "  My  race  is  now  completed."  See  Koch, 
Geechichle  des  deutechen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  898  sq. ;  GuL 
Saceri  Metnoria,  auctore  Joanne  Arnold  Balleustedt 
(Helmst  1746).    (a  P.) 

Saoerdoa  (priest),  a  name  by  which  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  frequently  designated  in  early  writings, 
bishops  being  occasionally  odled  summi  S€toerdoUs, 
From  the  deacons  performing  only  the  subordinate 
ministerial  duties,  they  were  early  cidled  saoerdotes  se- 
eundi  vel  tertii  ordiais.   See  Coleman,  Chris,  A  ntiq,  p.  1 1 1. 

Sacerdotal  Cities,  the  thirteen  cities  set  apart 
by  Joshua  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  which  lay  in  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xxi,  4), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  city.  Their  names  were 
Hebron  (a  free  city),  Libnah,  Jattir,  Eshtemoa,  Holon, 
Debir,  Ain,  Juttah,  Beth-shemesh,  Gibeon,  Geba,  Ana- 
thoth,  and  Almon ;  the  last  four  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  10  sq.).  After  the  exile,  too,  priests 
dwelt  in  these  cities  (Neh.  vii,  78),  though  many  were 
permanently  settled  in  Jerusalem  itself  (xi,  10  sq.).— 
Winer.    See  City;  Lkvi;  Priest. 

Baoerdotal  Conaeoration  amoxo  the  Israkl- 
rrsfi.  t^riests  and  high-priests  were  consecrated  to 
their  offices  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  in  the  sacred  books  (Exod.  xxix, 
l-<87;  Lev.  viii,  1-80 ;  Exod.  xl,  12-16;  oomp.  BlUir, 
Symbolik,  ii,  166  sq.).  The  service  consisted  chiefly  of 
two  parts  (oomp.  Exod.  xxix,  29). 

1.  The  proper  consecration  consisted  of  washing  the 
whole  body,  investment,  and  anointing  with  the  sacred 
oil  See  UjiouBNT.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  Exod.  xxix, 
7 ;  L«v«  viii,  12,  is  mentioned  only  of  the  high-priests ; 


but  that  the  common  priests  were  also  anointed  is  clear 
from  Exod.x],  16  (comp.xxviii,41);  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest  seems  to  have 
been  simply  that  the  ointment  was  poured  upon  hb 
head  (xxix,  7;  Lev.  viii,  10),  while  the  common  priests 
were,  perhaps,  simply  touched  with  the  ointment  on  the 
hands,  or,  as  the  rabbins  say,  on  the  brow. 

2.  A  sacrifice  then  followed.  Three  beasts  were  led 
to  the  altar,  and  the  bands  of  the  new-made  priest  were 
laid  upon  them.  First  a  young  bull  was  presented  as  a 
sin-oflfering,  and  essentially  treated  as  a  sin-offering  of 
the  first  class.  See  Suc-ofperimo.  A  ram  was  slain 
as  a  bumtroffering,  according  to  the  usual  ceremonial; 
and  finally  the  Ram  of  Consecration.  Blood  from  this 
ram  was  placed  on  the  ear-laps,  on  the  right  thumb,  and 
on  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar.  The  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
blood  point  out  the  members  chiefly  used  in  sacerdotal 
service.  (On  the  foot,  oomp.  Exod.  xxviii,  85.  See 
Blihr,  op,  eif,  p.  426.  Comp.  the  five  places  touched  by 
the  Catholics  in  extreme  unction.  Their  priests  at 
consecration  have  only  the  hands  anointed.)  Now  the 
bodies  and  the  clothing  of  the  candidates  were  again 
sprinkled,  this  time  with  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  and  oil.  The  final  ceremony  was  this:  those 
parts  of  the  ram  of  consecration  which  in  the  case  of  a 
thank-oflTering  were  raised  and  waved  were  placed, 
with  some  unleavened  bread,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
persons  consecrated,  and  waved,  and  finally  burned 
upon  the  altar,  the  "breast  of  the  wave-offering"  and 
the  "shoulder  of  the  heave-offering"  alone  excepted. 
On  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  see  Cos- 
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The  ceremony  of  consecration,  perhaps  only  the  sac- 
rifices of  it,  was  to  be  repeated  seven  days  (Exod.  xxix, 
85),  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  during  this  time  to 
leave  the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
minute  ceremonial  was  carried  out  at  the  ordination  of 
all  Jewish  priests.  According  to  the  rabbins,  it  was 
only  necessary  at  the  first  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
and  afterwards  each  common  priest,  on  entering  upon 
his  office,  was  only  required  to  present  the  meat-offer- 
ing (Lev.  vi,  12, 14  sq.).— Winer.  See  CoNascRATiOK; 
Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Order  (designated  in  general  by  the 
Hebrew  word  priests,  bohamm%  D*^3il3 ,  for  the  ety- 
mology, see  various  views  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ii,  661 
sq.).  In  the  patriarchal  age  the  head  of  a  family  wy 
its  priest  (Gen.  xxxv,  1  sq.  [see  Jethro;  Melchusb- 
dek])  ;  but  when  the  children  of  Israel  became  a  nation, 
a  special  tribe  of  priests  was  set  apart  by  law  for  them. 
This  arrangement  was  so  far  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  that  they  too  had  a  separate  caste  or  body 
of  priests,  who  indeed  were  their  first  and  highest  caste 
(Herod,  ii,  164 ;  Diod.  Sic  i,  73.  On  the  Indian  Brah- 
mins, see  Meiner,  Gesch,  d.  Religion,  ii,  541  sq. ;  yet 
comp.  BUhr,  Symbolik,  ii,  32  sq.).  By  its  hereditary 
nature,  the  priesthood  acquired  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity ;  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law  was  more  easily 
preserved  and  obeyed;  and  the  higher  culture  which 
such  a  caste  always  secures  obtained  a  more  definite 
and  fixed  centre. 

These  priests  alone  **  drew  near  to  God  "  (Xumb.  xvi, 
5 ;  Exod.  xix,  22 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  13 ;  comp.  Numb,  xviii,  8), 
and  hence  must  alone  attend  to  all  the  services  of  the 
central  sanctuary,  the  penalty  of  death  being  denounced 
against  all  others  who  assumed  such  duties  (Numb,  iii, 
6-10,88;  xvi,  40).  These  priests,  who  exercised  their 
office,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  Judah  alone 
(1  Kings  xiii,  88 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  18  sq.),  were  confined  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii,  1),  who  were  Ko- 
hathites  (comp.  Numb,  iv,  2).  Hence  they  are  called 
the  chiUtren  of  Aaron  {\jbv,m,h,\Z;  comp.  i,  5;  it,  2); 
although  not  all  the  descendanu  of  Aaron  who  were 
legally  qualified  actiuiUy  served  as  priesta.  Thus 
Benaiah,  a  priest's  son  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  held  militaiy 
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odBce  under  Dsvid  (2  Sam.Tiii,18;  xx,28;  1  Kings ii, 
86).  They  were  required  to  be  without  phymcal  de- 
fect, aa  became  men  who  most  draw  near  to  God,  and 
mediate  between  him  and  his  people  (Lev.  zzi,  17  sq. ; 
comp.  Miahna,  Beekorotk,  c  7 ;  JosepbaSi  War,  y,b,7; 
see  Tholack,  Zteei  BeU,  s.  Br,  a,  rf.  /ifeftr.  p.  81  sq.  On 
the  examination  for  priesthood,  see  Misbna,  Middath, 
Y,  4).  Tbey  must  also  be  of  blameless  repntation  (Jo- 
BepboB,i4n/.iii,12,2;  Pbilo,  6^.  ii,  225 ;  see  Richter, 
Phftiogn,  Sacerd,  [Jena,  1716]  ii,  4 ;  Kiesltng,  De  Lnph, 
Mo9,  circa  Sacerdot,  VUio  Corporia  Laborantes  [Lipa. 
1766]),  which,  indeed,  was  demanded  among  other  na- 
tions (Potter,  Greek  A  nliq,  i,  292  sq. ;  Adam,  Rom,  A  ntiq, 
],  629).  On  the  vestals  especially,  see  AuL  GelL  i,  12. 
The  requirements  of  the  canon  law  as  to  phjrsical  de- 
fects in  the  clergy  may  be  compared. 

The  law  did  not  fix  any  definite  year  of  the  priest's 
age  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  office ;  yet  the 
Gemarists  assert  that  none  was  ever  admitted  before  his 
twentieth  year.  Indeed,  this  age  was  required  of  the 
Levites  (q.  v.)  before  serving.  But  since,  at  a  later  day, 
even  the  high^riest  might  be  but  a  youth  (Josephus, 
Ant,  XV,  3,  8),  it  may  be  that  with  priests  of  lower 
grade  no  great  strictness  was  ever  exereised  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed  the  Misbna  (^Yoma,  i,  7;  oomp.  Tamidj 
i,  1)  speaks  of  youths  whose  beard  was  just  beginning 
to  grow  (if  the  gloss  be  right)  as  already  entering  the 
aanctiiaiy  in  the  priestly  office.  At  a  later  day  every 
one  was  required  to  prove  his  genealogy  (comp.  Misb- 
na, Middotk,  V,  4 ;  KidduMh.  iv,  4  sq.),  which  led  the 
priests  to  set  great  value  on  their  family  records  (comp. 
Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neb.  vii,  64 ;  Josephus,  Apiatty  i,  7),  and  the 
Gemara  refen  to  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  those 
entering  on  this  office  (Kethvboth,  cvi,  1).  The  formal 
consecration  to  the  priesthood  consisted  in  sacrifices, 
with  symbolic  ceremonies,  purifications,  and  investment 
(Exod.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii).  See  Sacerdotal  Consbcra- 
Tioir. 

The  Israelitish  priests,  during  active  service  (and,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  during  their  stay  in  the 
Temple;  but  see  Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  7;  according  to 
the  Mishna,  Tamid,  i,  1,  they  were  merely  prohibited 
from  sleeping  in  their  clothes;  these  were  kept  in  the 
Temple  under  a  special  officer  [Misbna,  ShekaL  v,  1  ]), 
wore  clothing  of  white  linen  (*Ta,  bad),  as  did  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii,  37),  whose  white  linen  gar- 
ments, the  simple  expression  of  purity,  were  known 
through  the  ancient  world  (see  Spencer,  Leg,  Rif,  iii,  6 ; 
Celsius,  Uierobot,  ii,  290).  BUhr  supposes  the  Israel- 
itish priestly  garments  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Egyptian  (SymboL  ii,  89  sq.),  but  on  insufficient  grounds 
(oomp,  Hengstenberg,  Mom,  p.  149  sq.).  These  gar- 
ments of  the  Jewish  priests  consisted  of  the  following 
distinct  parts,  which,  however,  are  not  accurately  de- 
scribed (Exod.  xxviii,  40, 42 ;  xxxix,  27  sq. ;  Lev.  vi,  8 ; 
viii,  13) :  (1.)  C^pJSQ,  mibuuim  (Sept  infM^ceX^, 
A.  Y.  **  linen  breeches"),  which  were  simply  draxtr$j  a 
oovcfing  for  the  pudeitda,  extending  from  the  hips  to 
the  thighs  (so  described  by  Josephus,  Aid.  ill,  7, 1 ;  but 
comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  226).  (2.)  PSrS,  kethdnetk  (A.  V. 
"coat"*),  A  woven /tmir  for  the  body.  It  is  described  by 
Josephus  (Ant,  iii,  7, 1)  as  reaching  to  the  feet  and  fit- 
ting th«  t>ody,  with  sleeves  tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and 
girded  to  the  breast  a  little  above  the  elbows.  (8.) 
snK,  abnei,  the  ''girdle"  used  to  bind  the  tunic.  It 
psssed  roand  the  body  several  times,  beginning  at  the 
breast,  and  was  then  tied,  and  bung  loosely  down  to 
the  ankles,  save  when  the  priest  was  serving,  when,  for 
ooovenieooe,  it  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders  It  was 
broad,  loosely  woven,  and  embroidered  (Josephus,  Ant, 
iii,  7, 2).  (4.)  nraSlQ,  mi^dk  (A.y.  *"  bonnet,"  Exod. 
xxviii,  40),  property  a  cap  or  turban,  not  niade  conical, 
but  coveriog  rather  more  than  half  the  head,  and  so 
Bade  MB  to  resemble  a  crown.  It  was  of  heavy  linen,  in 
many  folds,  and  sewed  together,  and  had  a  oove»  of  iii^ 


linen,  which  reached  down  to  the  forehead.  It  was  fitted 
closely  to  the  head  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  7, 8).  But  Bilhr 
has  made  some  well-gnmnded  objections  to  thu  descrip- 
tion of  Josephns  (^Symboi.  ii,  64  sq.),  and  the  migba^ 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  real  cap,  possibly  in  the  form 
of  a  fiowep-cup  (comp.  especially  the  extracts  from  SckU' 
te  Haggibbor.m  Hebrew  and  German, in Ugolini  Theeaur. 
vol  xiii,  and  Braun,  Dt  Veetitu  Sacerdot.  [Amst.  1701]). 
Inhere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  the  forms  of 
these  articles  of  clothing  to  have  been  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models.  The  Israelitish  priests  seem  not  to 
have  worn  shoea :  no  mention,  at  least,  is  made  of  them ; 
and  the  belief  prevailed  that  on  a  holy  place  one  should 
tread  only  with  bare  feet  (Exod.  iii,  6;  Josh,  v,  16). 
See  Shoe.  The  Egyptian  priests  performed  their  ser- 
vice barefoot  (SiL  Ital.  iii,  28;  for  other  similar  exam- 
ples, see  Carpsov,  Appar.  p.  790  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Vet, 
Relig.  awicoifici^  [Jena,  1766],  p.  12  sq.;  Baldwin,  De 
CaUeo  Antiq.  c.  28),  though  Herodotus  ascribes  to  them 
sandals  of  papyrus  (ii,  87).  The  Rabbins  assure  us 
expressly  that  the  priesu  wore  no  shoes  (Bartenora, 
Ad  Cod,  ShekaL  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Chele  Hammikd,  v, 
14;  comp.  Theodoret,  Ad  Exod,  iii,  qu.  7;  Misbna, 
Berackotk,  ix,  6),  and  refer  in  part  to  this  csuse  the  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  bowels  among  the  priests, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  special  physician 
at  the  Temple  skilled  in  those  diseases  (comp.  Braun, 
Vestit,  Saeerd.  i,  8,  88  sq.;  Kail,  De  MorbU  Sacerdot. 
V.  T.  ex  Mimeterii  ear,  Condit,  Orwndu  [Hafn.  1746]). 
The  priests  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  David 
into  twenty-four  classes  for  the  daily  service  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  8  sq.;  oomp.  2  Chron.  viii,  14;  xxxv,  4  sq.;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  vii,  14,  7),  each  of  which  had  its  president 
or  ruler  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  14;  Ezra  x,  6;  Neh.  xii,  7: 
he  is  called  dpx^*^  ^7  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7, 8;  Life, 
V,  88,  89;  and  in  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  ii,  4;  xvi,  21 ; 
Ijuke  xxii,  62),  and  performed  the  ser^'ice  for  one  week, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi,  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
4 ;  oomp.  Luke  i,  6 ;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  7  sq.) ;  dividing 
itself  further  into  six  sections,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  whole  number  acting  on  the  Sabbath,  lliese 
twenty-four  classes  still  existed  in  the  period  after  the 
exile  (Josephus,  Life,  p.  1 ;  Apion,  ii,  7 ;  oomp  1  Mace 
ii,  1),  and  the  Talmud  asserts  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  I/eb.  p. 
708  sq.)  that  the  four  priestly  families  which  returned 
with  Ezn.  (Ezra  ii,  86  sq.)  were  immediately  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts  by  the  prophets  (comp  Sonntag, 
De  Saeerd.  V.  T.  Epkem,  [Altorf,  1691];  Maius,  De 
Ephem,  Saeerd,  in  bis  Exercit,  i,  20).  Herzfeld,  bow- 
ever,  considers  the  account  of  the  original  division  into 
classes  as  a  fable  of  the  chronicler,  yet  without  reason 
{Gesch,  des  Volhee  Itrael,  i,  892  sq.).  The  several  duties, 
as  they  returned  in  order,  were  distributed  by  lot  (Luke 
i,  9;  Mishna,  Yoma,  ii,  8  sq. ;  and  Tamid;  see  Light- 
foot,  Hor,  Heb,  p.  714  sq.),  and  there  was  a  special  offi- 
cer at  the  Temple  to  preside  over  this  dutribution 
(Mishna,  Shekal,  v,  1).  The  office  of  priest,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  Levite,  consisted  in  "coming  nigh"  to 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  altar  (Numb. 
xviii,8) ;  and  included  the  following  special  duties:  (1.) 
In  the  Temple  itself,  the  kindling  of  the  incense  (q.  v.) 
morning  and  evening  (Luke  i,  10) ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
lamps  in  the  *' golden  candlestick"  and  filling  them  with 
oil ;  the  weekly  renewal  of  the  shew-bread.  (2.)  In  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  the  feeding  of  the  continual  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-ofTcring  (Lev.  vi,  6),  and  daily  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  from  it  {Yoma,  ii,  8 ,  iii,  1 ;  Tamid, 
i,  2,  4) ;  all  the  exclusively  priestly  services  in  sacrific- 
ing, sprinkling  the  blood  (Lev.  i,  6, 11;  iii,  2, 18;  iv, 
26;  2  Chron.  xxx,  17,  etc);  waving  the  wave-pieces 
(Lev.  xiv,  24;  xxiii,  11,  20);  presenting  the  sacrifices 
and  gifts  upon  the  sltar,  and  burning  those  which  were 
to  be  burned  (il,  2, 8, 16;  iii,  11, 16;  iv,  26  [see  Sacri- 
fice]) ;  then  the  sacred  ceremonies  at  the  cleansing  of 
the  Nszarite,  on  the  final  release  fhma  his  vow  (Numb* 
vi),  and  at  the  ordeal  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  the  blowing  of  the  metal 
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trumpets  at  eel  times  (Numb,  x,  8  sq.;  2  Chroo.  v,  12; 
Tii,  6;  xxix,  26;  Neb,  xii,  41;  Mishna,  Suaxi^  y,  6; 
A  rack,  ii|  8).  To  these  were  added  the  examination  of 
the  ancleani  espedaUy  of  lepers  and  their  cleansing  (Lev. 
xiii,  14 ;  oomp.  Deut.  xxiv,  8 ;  Matt,  viii,  4 ;  Luke  xvii| 
14  [see  Purification]),  the  estimation  of  vows  (Lev. 
xxvii),  and  the  nightly  watch  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
(Mishna,  Middoth,  i,  1).  How  these  were  related  to 
the  priests  who  kept  the  threshold  (2  Kings  xii,  9; 
XXV,  8;  Jcr.  lii,  28)  is  uncerUin.  See  Thrksuold. 
The  overseer  of  the  regular  watch  of  the  priests  is  men- 
tioned {MiddoUtf  if  2) ;  perhaps  the  same  with  the  eap' 
tain  of  the  Temple^  arpartiyb^  rev  Upov  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v, 
24;  comfk.  Deyling,  Obterr,  iii,  802  sq.).  But  who,  then, 
are  the  eqptauu  qftke  Temple^  trrpaniyolf  in  the  plural 
(Luke  xxii,  52)  ?  Perhaps  under-officers  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  Temple-watch  (oomp.  Mishna,  SkekaL  v,  1, 2).  See 
Templk. 

The  priests  were  also  required  to  instmct  the  people 
in  the  law,  and  in  certain  cases  to  give  judicial  answers 
(I>eut.  xrii,  8  sq.;  xix,  17;  xxi,  5;  oomp.  2  Chron. 
xvli,  8  8q.)w  King  Jehoshaphat  even  established  a 
high  tribunal,  consisting  of  priests  and  Levites,  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xix,  8;  comp.  Josephus^  Apion,  ii,  21; 
Diod.  Sic.  Ed,  xl,  1).  On  the  services  of  priests  in  ar- 
mies, see  War. 

The  priests  were  required  to  perform  all  their  offices 
in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  (Joeephus,  War,  v,  6,  6), 
which  led  to  their  oft-repeated  washings,  especially  be- 
fore each  performance  of  official  duty  (Exod.  xxx,  19 
sq.;  Tamid,  i,  2, 4;  ii,  1),  for  which  purpose  vessels  of 
water  for  bathing  were  kept  in  the  court  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. (On  tiie  duties  of  priests  when  rendered  unclean, 
see  the  Mishna,  Middoih,  ii,  6.)  They  were  not  per- 
mitted, while  engaged  in  official  service,  to  take  wine  or 
any  other  intoxicating  drink  (Lev.  x,  9  sq.;  Esek.  xliv, 
21 ;  Joeephus,  AnL  iii,  12,  5;  War,  v,  6,  7).  According 
to  Rabbinical  regulations,  those  who  had  the  daily  min- 
istration must  entirely  abstain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
weekly  divbion  might  drink  wine  only  at  night,  be- 
cause during  the  day  they  were  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  aid  (Mishna,  Taattitk,  ii,  7 ;  oomp.  Joeephus,  Apion, 
i,  22,  p.  467  ed.  Haverc).  All  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  as  rending  the  clothes,  wounding  the 
body,  shaving  the  bead,  etc.,  were  forbidden  them  (Lev. 
X,  6  sq.;  xxi,  6  [see  Mourning]),  and  they  were  to 
avoid  with  care  the  touch  of  a  corpse  (Lev.  xxi,  1  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  25  sq.;  BHhr,  SymboL  ii,  182  sq.).  With 
these  restrictions  may  be  compared  those  enjoined  on 
the^mea  diaUs  among  the  Romans  (AuL  Gell.  x,  15). 
They  were  required  in  marrying,  too,  to  have  regard  to 
priestly  dignity;  though  not  compelled  to  celibacy,  as 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Diod.  Sic  i,  80),  they  could  only 
marry  virgins  or  widows  of  character  (never  divorced 
women,  Mishna,  Soi{i,  viii,  8),  and  of  Israelttbh  descent 
(Lev.  xxi,  7 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22 ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  18),  though 
no  limit  was  enjoined  as  to  the  particular  tribe ;  and  in 
a  later  age  even  the  Israelitish  descent  needed  not  to 
be  direct  (Mishna,  Biocur,  i,  8).  Yet  intermarriage  with 
the  families  of  priests  was  especially  sought  (Luke  i,  5; 
comp.  Josephus,  Apum,  i,  7;  MUnch,  De  Matrinu  Sa- 
oerd,  V.  T,  c,  Filiab.  Sacerd,  [Nuremb.  1747]).  The  law 
even  extended  its  special  care  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  daughters  of  the  pricAts  (Lev.  xxi,  9 ;  comp.  xxii, 
12 ;  Mishna,  Terumoth,  vti,  2). 

It  b  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  priests  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  people  (comp.  Jer. 
xviii,  18;  Sirach  vii,  81  sq.;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  21), 
although  their  want  of  piety,  and  even  their  immorality, 
often  called  for  severe  rebukes  from  the  prophets  (Jer. 
y,  81 ;  vi,  18;  xxiii,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  18;  Ezek.  xxii,  26; 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Mic.  iii,  11 ;  Zeph.  iii,  4;  MaL  ii).  A  num- 
ber of  cities  (thirteen)  were  set  apart  for  the  residences 
of  the  priests,  as  also  for  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  4, 10 
sq.),  which  lay  near  together  in  the  I'icinity  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin 
[see  Sacbrdotal  Citiss],  and  between  which  and  Je- 


rusalem they  made  their  journeys  on  offidal  doty  (comp. 
Luke  X,  81.  (On  the  station  or  reserve  body  of  priests 
in  Jericho,  see  Lightfoot,  //or,  JJeb,  p.  89,  709.)  In  the 
Holy  City,  the  priests  inhabited  chambers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  10  sq.). 

The  priesthood  was  supported  (oomp.  Numb,  xviii ; 
Josephus,  AnL  iv,  4, 4)  by  the  assigned  portions  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  8, 10 ;  v,  13 ;  vi,  9, 18 ;  vii,  6, 9, 14, 8^ 
84 ;  X,  12  sq. ;  Numb,  vi,  20 ;  Dent,  xviii,  3),  as  in  Egypt 
(see  Herod,  ii,  87 ;  and  see  Sacrifice;  comp.  also  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Plut,  1186).  Thb  sacred  portion  was  dis- 
tributed also  to  those  of  priestly  descent  who  were  in- 
firm, or  for  other  reasons  not  odled  into  service  (Lev. 
xxi,  22;  Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 7 ;  see  Hottinger,  Apoloff, 
pro  Bauffna  Lege,  Lev.  xxii  [Frankf.  1738] ;  Cremer, 
in  the  MisodL  Gnmng,  ii,  294  sq. ;  Deyling,  Ohiem,  v, 
70  sq.).  First-fruits,  heave-offerings  (Numb,  xxxi,  29), 
tithes  (q.v.),  the  shew-bread,  when  removed  (Lev.  xxi v, 
9;  Matt,  xii,  4 ;  oomp.  Succa,  v,  8),  the  fines  for  Levitt 
ical  transgressions  (Numb,  v,  6  sq.),  the  redemption 
price  of  the  first-born  (xviii,  15  aq.),  and  the  subjects  of 
vows,  or  the  price  of  their  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii; 
Numb,  xviii,  14;  see  in  general  Philo,  De  PravUU  JSa^ 
cerd,  in  voL  ii  of  Mangey's  Avtg,  p.  232  sq.),  were  also 
perquisites;  some  of  which  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  priests  themselves,  and  only  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  pieces  of  the  trespass-offering 
(Lev.  vi,  19  sq.)  and  the  shew-bread  (xxiv^  9) ;  others 
only  within  the  Holy  City;  while  the  tithes,  heave- 
offerings,  etc.,  were  eaten  in  the  sacerdotal  cities^  and 
by  the  entire  families  of  the  priests. 

In  addition  to  their  receipts,  the  priests  were  free 
from  taxes  and  from  military  sennce;  and  the  freedom 
from  taxation  was  granted  them  even  in  the  period  af- 
ter the  exile,  and  by  the  foreign  rulers  of  Palestine 
(Ezra  vii,  24;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  3, 8).  In  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  Jewish  state  the  rapacity  of  the  high-priests 
reduced  the  common  priests  even  to  want  (Josephus,  A  nt, 
XX,  9, 2 ;  comp.  8, 8).  As  the  priests  and  Levites  formed 
one  thirteenth  of  the  whole  popubtion,  the  support  of 
thb  dass  was  no  small  burden  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  nation;  yet  the  constant  increase  of  the  L^ 
^atical  families  caused  such  divbion  of  the  revenues 
that  the  income  of  a  Levite  could  never  have  bcoi  very 
great.  In  relation  to  thb  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  (1)  that  the  tithes  and  first-fruits,  on  a  soil  so 
fruitful,  and  with  property  secured  by  law,  could  never 
be  very  burdensome;  (2)  that  the  other  gifts,  pieces 
from  the  sacrifices,  vows,  etc,  depended  in  great  part  on 
the  free  choice  of  worshippers;  (3)  that,  apart  from  the 
priests  and  a  few  officers  of  government,  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  producers,  and,  during  the  early  period  at  lesst, 
the  body  of  consumers  was  not  increased  by  a  standing 
army  or  a  learned  class;  (4)  that  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  Levites  themselves  did  not  increase  the 
tithes,  which  were  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  produce. 
The  true  view  b  that  one  thirteenth  of  all  the  land 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and,  as  thb 
share  was  abandoned  to  the  other  tribes,  their  revenues 
were  not  payments  for  their  sacerdotal  services,  but  in- 
terest or  rent  for  their  bnd. 

Thus,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans,  the  priestly  order  continued  as  a 
hereditary  and  honored  body  (contrasted  with  the  laity 
in  the  Talmud,  Terum,  v,  4),  directing  and  expressing 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  by  symbolic  usages, 
and  when  their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  dbturbed  by 
sin,  restoring  them  by  expiatory  sacrifices.  It  was  a 
kind  of  nobility  (Josephus,  Life,  sea  i).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  their  natural  position 
in  the  nation  that  at  an  early  period  the  priests  had  an 
active  share  in  the  government  as  political  coonsellofs 
(Numb,  xxvi'^  2, 19;  xxxi,  12  sq.,  26;  xxxii,  2;  Deut. 
xxvii,  9 ;  Josh,  xvii,  4).  Under  the  kings,  they  some- 
times mediated  between  the  prince  and  the  people  (2 
Sam.  xix,  11),  or  were  prized  as  counsellors  at  court  (1 
Kings  i,  7  sq.,  39;  iv,  4;  2  Sam.  viii,  17);  bat  latei; 
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when  the  conniption  of  the  people  and  the  StAte  beetme 
obvious,  they  ailiecitheraflelvea  with  kings  end  princes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  bold  speaking  of  the  propheu 
(Jer.  xz,  1  sq.,  xxvi,  7  sq.),  for  their  love  of  form  and 
ritual  woold  natunlly  endanger  the  spirit  of  faith  within 
them,  and  place  them  in  opposition  to  the  prophets. 
SeeSEKR. 

The  rale  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Palestine  does  not 
seem  to  have  begun  with  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there  were  family 
priesu  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  household  (Judg. 
xvii,  5  sq.;  xviii,  8, 27, 80).  Those  who  were  not  Le- 
vites,  or  at  least  not  priests,  offered  on  altars  which  they 
had  themselves  built  (Judg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  vii, 
9;  xvi,  5;  but  Judg.  vi,  18  does  not  belong  here;  see 
RfMenmUller,  ad  he;  so  in  1  Sam.  vi,  14,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi, 
17,  though  priests  are  not  expressly  named);  and  in 
Shiloh,  near  the  sanctuary,  where  a  family  of  priests 
performed  service,  the  people  visited  high-places  and 
altars  long  before  consecrated.  See  Sacrifice.  Even 
onder  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  Levitical  priests 
were  not  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  sanctuary,  for 
David*s  sons  were  priests  (2  Sam.  viii,  18).  It  is  true 
that  the  word  D*^3f7S,  IvAuitm,  is  here  often  rendered 

privy-couneiUon,  or,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  *' princes;"  and  so 
in  other  places  where  the  priests  are  named  with  the 
people  of  the  court,  bat  without  philological  grounds 
(Gesenios,  Tkesaur,  ii,  663  sq.).  An  exclusive  priest- 
hood, as  a  distinct  caste,  was  confirmed  by  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  and  their  influence  may  have  been  in- 
creased by  being  concentrated  within  the  little  king- 
dom of  Judah.  According  to  2  Chron.  xi,  18  (comp.  1 
Kings  xii,  81 ;  xiii,  88)  the  priests  and  Levites  left  the 
kingiiom  of  Israel  under  its  first  king,  and  gathered  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (but  comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.). 
See,  in  general,  PhUo,  in  the  first  book,  De  MonoT' 
ckiOf  pi  225  sq. ;  Saubert,  De  SaeerdoL  Utbr.  in  his  Op. 
Potik,  p.  283  sq.,  and  De  Saer^f.  VtU  p.  637  sq.;  also  in 
Ugolini  Theiour,  voL  xii;  Krumbholz,  SaoerdoL  Hebr. 
and  Ugolini  Sacerdoi,  IJelnr,  in  Tkesaur,  voL  xiii ;  Carp> 
SOT,  Appar.  p.  89  sq.;  Beland,  Ani,  Sac,  ii,  4  sq. --•Wi- 
ner.   See  PKicrr. 

Sacheverell,  Hkjykt,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  son  of  Joshua,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Marlborough,  was  bom  about  1672:.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lie tutor.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  of  KV. 
in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.  The  first  living  he-  held 
was  at  Cannock,  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1705  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  It  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous 
sermons — the  first  at  the  assiaes  at  Derby,  Aug.  15, 
1709;  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St.  Paul's, 
Nov.  5,  in  the  same  year.  In  both  sermons  he  vehe- 
mently attacked  Low-Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
aaserted  that  the  Church  was  in  imminent  danger.  In 
one  he  was  supposed  to  allude,  under  the  name  of  Vol- 
pooe,  to  lord  Godolphin.  He  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the  Lords,  found 
guilty,  and  suspended  for  three  years,  his  sermons  to 
be  burned  by  the  public  hangman.  On  the  expirstion 
of  his  sentence  (1718),  the  queen  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  died  June  5, 1724 
He  left  a  number  of  sermons,  principally  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  his  triaL  Some  excel- 
lent Latin  poems  by  him  are  in  the  Musa  A  nglicantef 
Tola,  ii,  iiL  See  Secret  Memoire  of  SachevereU  (Lond. 
1710) ;  History  of  Dr.  SachetereU  (ibid.  1711). 

Sachs,  Bans,  an  eminent  people's  poet  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  1494.  In  a 
Latin  school,  from  1501  to  1609,  he  learned  the  ele- 
menu  of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  Though  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  his  fifteenth  vear*  and 
hindered  from  nnivenity  training,  the  begip'oing*  ^^ 
geoaml  knowledge  which  be  obtained  Iq  ^^q^)  were 


fraitfully  utilized  in  his  after-life.  As  a  schoolboy  he 
was  trained  to  take  part  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Church;  and  he  enjoyed  also  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Meistersinger  Lienhard  Nonnenbeck.  Thus  he 
joined  to  his  profession  of  cobbler  that  of  a  Meister- 
singer. In  1511  he  started  upon  a  wandering  tour,  and 
in  the  oouxse  of  five  years  became  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  cities  and  eminent  persons  of  Germany.  In  1519 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married,  and  pUed  his  two 
trades  of  cobbler  and  poet  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  Jan.  20, 1576,  at  the  age  of  eightyH>ne. 

The  career  of  Sachs  falls  in  the  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  Nuremberg's  history,  and  covers  the  whole  epoch 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  his  townsmen  were  DUrer, 
Yischer,  Ebner,  Spengler,  and  Osiander.  When  Luther 
began  to  preach,  he  warmly  welcomed  the  new  epoch, 
and  called  the  reformer  the  *' Wittenberg  nightingale." 
Throughout  his  fruitful  life  he  labored,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  promote  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  promote 
honor  and  purity  among  the  people.  His  poetic  pro- 
ductiveness began  with  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Thenceforth  his  fertility  is  almost 
marvellous,  and  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Lope  do  Vega.  His  works  embraced  thirty -four 
folio  volumes.  In  1567  he  estimated  the  number  of  his 
poems,  short  and  long,  at  6048,  and  nearly  600  were 
subsequently  added.  They  were  written  upon  all  pos- 
sible subjects — histor}',  sacred  and  profane;  fable,  clas- 
sic and  Gothic;  civic  life  and  domestic;  ahimals,  birds, 
and  fishes;  and  in  every  style— tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
epic,  didactic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  descriptive.  The 
greater  part  of  these  poems  were  designed  not  for  the 
press,  but  to  be  used  by  players  in  MS.,  and  to  be  sung 
on  special  occasions.  The  first  complete  collection  of 
his  approved  poems  appeared  at  Augsburg,  in  8  vols,  fol., 
from  1558  to  1561.  A  larger  edition,  at  the  same  place, 
in  5  vols.  foL,  in  1 570-79.  A  selection  of  his  bet  ter  pieces 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1781,  also  in  8  vols. ;  ibid,  in 
1816-24;  still  another,  in  2  vols.,  in  1856;  still  another 
in  the  4lh,  5th,  and  6th  vols,  of  the  Deutsche  Dichier 
des  16.  JahrhundertSf  by  Goedeke  and  Tittmann  (Leips. 
1870-74).  During  the  dry  dogmatic  period  of  the  17th 
century,  Sachs  was  quite  neglected,  but  Witland  and 
Goethe  brought  him  again  into  good  repute.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  Nuremberg  in  1874.  See 
Ranisch,  Lehembeschreibung  Hans  Sacksens  (Altenburg, 
1765);  Hoffmann,  I/ans  Sachs  (Nuremberg,  1847) ;  Hcr- 
zog,  Reai'EtuykL  xx,  636,  658.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sachs,  Marcus,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exeget-  * 
ical  theology,  was  bora  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Inovratz- 
lav,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  June  18, 1812.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Berlin,  in  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Homer  became 
his  delight.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  entered 
the  university,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
literature.  Voltaire  became  his  idoL  The  career  of  a 
rabbi  was  closed  to  him;  and  as  for  a  position  in  any 
public  office,  the  government  of  Prassia  in  those  days  was 
not  liberal  to  men  of  his  opinions.  As  trade  also  was  not 
to  his  mind,  he  determined  in  1842  to  go  to  England. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  London  he  came  tu  Edinburgh, 
and  here  it  was  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  this  Jewish  freetliinkcr  was  brought 
to  Christ.  When  he  had  made  his  public  profession,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  for  the  ministr}-,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Having  obtained 
license  as  a  preacher,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hebrew 
to  the  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall  in  Aberdeen.  After 
having  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  some  years,  he  was 
raised  to  the  status  and  obtained  the  title  of  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  exegetical  theolop>'.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  held  this  honorable  position,  until  he  was  called 
homr,  Sept.  29, 1869.  See  Marcus  Sachs:  In  Mfmoriam 
(Aberdeen,  1872) ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  aiifHoffnung  (1875), 
xii,4l8q.     (RP.) 

Sachs,  Michael,  a  German  rabbi,  nn  bom  at 
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Great-Glogau,  Sept.  8, 1808.  Owing  to  hii  dIsciiigoiBhed 
talents  both  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  a  preacher,  he  waa 
invited  to  become  rabbi  preacher  of  the  new  temple  at 
Prague  in  1886,  which  office  he  occupied  till  1844,  when 
he  was  appointed  rabbinate  assessor  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Jan. 
8i,  1864.  He  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
Ptalmsj  with  annotations  (Berlin,  1885)  i-^Deuteronomyy 
Joshua f  Judgett  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  flaggai,  Mcdachi,  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  LameniaHons,  as  veU  as  part  of  Jeremiah, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Gierman,  embodied  in 
the  Twenty-four  Books  of  Hofy  Scripture  according  to 
the  MassoreHc  Text^  edited  bj  Zunz,  Amheim,  Furat, 
and  Sachs  (ibid.  1888)  x^DiA  religidse  Poesie  der  Juden 
in  Spamen  (ibid.  1845)  -.-^Stinunen  vom  Jordan  und  Eu- 
phrat  (ibid.  lB6S):—BeHrage  zur  Sprach-  undAUer- 
thums/orsehung  (ibid.  1862-64,  2  vols. ) :  — -PerttVa/ 
Prayers  of  the  Isrculites,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  notes  (ibid.  1856-67, 9  vols.)  \— Dai- 
ly Prayer-book,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation (ibid.  1858)  :-,-and  finally,  iSermoiu  (\h\A.  1867-69, 
2  vols.,  ed.  by  Dr.  D.  Rosin),  besides  a  number  of  valu- 
able essays,  published  in  the  Kerem^Chemed  (ibid.  1866, 
new  ser.  vol  ix).  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  190  sq.; 
Kitto,  Cychp.  s.  v.;  Geiger,  JUdische  Zeitschnft,  1863, 
p.  268  sq.;  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1864,  p.  116  sq.; 
1866,  p.  801  sq. ;  Grtttz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  xi,  571  sq. ; 
Gassel,  Leitfaden  derjOdischen  Literalur,  p.  1 14  sq. ;  Jew* 
Uh  Messenger  (N.  Y.),  Aug.  27, 1876.     (B.  P.) 

Sachse,  Christian  Fbiedrich  Heikrich,  D.D.,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  July  2,  1785, 
at  Eisenberg,  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  Jena,  he  was  in  1812  appointed  deacon 
in  Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg.  In  1828  he  was  made 
court  preacher  at  Altenburg,  in  1831  member  of  con- 
sistory, and  in  1841  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with 
the  theological  doctorate.  In  February,  1860,  he  was 
obliged,  through  bodily  infirmities,  to  retire  from  his 
important  position,  and  on  October  9  he  was  called  to 
his  home.  Sachse  wrote  several  very  fine  hymns,  two 
of  which  are  also  translated  into  'Englieih—Wohlavf! 
wohlanf  zum  letzten  Gang,  sung  at  his  own  funeral  (in 
Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  [p.  108], "  Come  forth  1 
come  on  with  solemn  songl"),  and  Ldnoohl,  die  Erde 
wartet  dein  (ibid.  p.  154, "  Beloved  and  honored,  fare  thee 
weU !").  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
vii,  22,  76;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Saok,  Brethren  of  the,  a  religious  order,  which 
was  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  had  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  The  brethren  were  very  austere,  for  they 
neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine.  Besides  the  sack 
which  they  wore,  and  from  which  they  took  the  name, 
they  went  barelegged,  and  had  only  wooden  sandals  on 
their  feet. — Buck,  TheoL  Vict,  s.  v. 

Back,  Augoflt  Friedrich  WUhelm,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  German  Reformed  preachers  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  11  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at  Harzgerode,  Feb. 
4, 1703.  In  1722-24  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  The  next  two  years  he  passed  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  French  preacher  at  Stettin.  Then  he  studied 
in  Holland.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
theologians  of  Arminianism,  from  which  his  own  views 
took  a  permanent  coloring.  From  1728  to  1731  he  was 
teacher  to  a  young  prince  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1731  he  began  to  preach  in  Magdeburg, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  esteem  and  in  office.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  old  king  Frederick  William  I  (1740)  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  of 
forty  years.  It  was  a  noble  and  fruitful  career.  He 
stood  independent  between  the  two  prevalent  parties — 
the  slavishly  orthodox  and  the  rationalists — holding  to 
the  good  in  both  parties,  and  esteemed  by  the  best  in 
both.    At  the  OQtbxeak  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  he  ac- 


oompamed  th«  royal  ikmUy  to  Kagdebnig,  and  there, 
for  three  years,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
crown-prince.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his 
labors  as  cathedral  preacher  in  Berlin.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  1780.  He  died  April  8, 1786.  The 
chief  theological  work  of  Sack  is  J)er  vertheidigte  Glaube 
der  Christen  (issued  first  in  1751,  again  in  1773),  a  pop- 
ular statement  and  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  even  to-day.  In  this  work  the 
author  ably  and  safely  avoids  the  two  fatal  extremes  of 
dynamic  determinism  as  to  the  action  of  grace  and  of 
the  self-regeneration  of  the  Sodnians.  **  The  objective 
conditions  of  salvation  are  miraculously  prepared  in  re- 
demption ;  the  subjective  appropriation  of  these  condi- 
tions is  left  to  human  freedom.  God  cannot  convert 
man  without  man ;  man  cannot  oonveit  himself  with- 
out God.''  Of  Sack's  sermons  several  volumes  appeared 
(1786  to  1764).  They  passed  through  many  editions. 
One  volume  of  them  was  translated  into  French  by 
Frederick  IPs  queen,  Elizabeth:  Six  Sermons  de  Af» 
Sack  (1775).  In  character  Saok  was  worthy  of  his  high 
position.  He  quailed  not  before  tyrants,  and  was  be- 
lieving in  an  age  of  negation  and  infidelity.  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Spalding,  Jerusalem,  and  ZolUkofer,.a 
pillar  of  the  Church,  when  obscurantist  and  neologist 
were  laboring  to  bury  it  in  ruins.  His  was  noble  blood ; 
his  son  and  his  son's  son  have  followed  Mrorthily  in 
his  footsteps.  See  Sack,  Lebensbeschreibung  (by  his  son 
[Berlin,  1789,  2  vols.]) ;  Bexzog,  JUcd-Eneykl,  xx,  653- 
662.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Back,  Carl  Heinrich,  Dr,,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oct  17, 1790. 
He  studied  at  Goctingen  and  Berlin,  and  commenced 
his  lectures  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  In  1818 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1882  pro* 
feasor  of  theology  in  Bonn.  He  died  at  Pappelsdorf, 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  16, 1875.  Of  his  many  works  we  men- 
tion ChristUche  Apologetik  (Hamb.  1841) :— CArwOacAe 
Polemik  (ibid.  1888)  i^Gesehichte  der  Predigt  von  Mas* 
Aem  bis  Schleiermacher  und  Menken  (Heidelberg,  1866) : 
^Theologische  AvfuUxe  (Ciotha,  1871,  etc).  See  Zucb- 
old,  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1106  sq.;  TheoUtgisehes 
Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  353 ;  Literarischer  Handweiser  (1875), 
p.  433 ;  The^ogisches  Jahrbudi  (Bielefeld,  1877),  p.  228. 
(B.  P.) 

Sack,  Frledxloh  Ferdinand  Adolph,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  July  16, 1788,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  court  and  cathedral  preacher. 
He  died  Oct.  16, 1842.  Together  with  his  brother,  he 
published  Sermons  (Bonn,  1835).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  beautifid  communion  hymn  Iht  ladest,  Herr,  zu 
deinem  Tiseh.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes, vii,  358;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1842, 
S.V.     (B.P.) 

Sack,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried,  a  Pirus- 
sian  theologian,  court  preacher,  and  Church  governor, 
was  bom  Sept.  4, 1738.  His  mother  was  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  which  explains  a  fondness  which  Sack 
had  for  the  French  language  and  literature.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oderfrom  1755  to 
1757.  The  next  two  years  he  studied  in  England,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Kennioott,  Lardner,  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  where 
he  again  heanl  lectures.  He  now  associated  much  with 
Tollner.  After  preaching  at  Magdeburg  (1769-77),  he 
was  called  by  Frederick  II  as  fifth  court  preacher  to 
Berlin.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  first  place.  In  1786 
he  became  a  member  of  the  high  consistory.  The  yeare 
1804-18  were  spent  in  ardnoos  devotion  to  Uie  oppressed 
and  suffering  people  of  the  capital  In  1816  the  king 
conferred  npon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church.  He  died  Oct  2, 1817.  In  theology  Sack 
was  independent  of  the  traditions  of  orthodoxy,  but  he 
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Kood  Srmlf  on  cvuiRClical  KTaund.  God  u  >  penoo 
and  Father;  tb«  Son  u  Rtdnmer  and  OIIMng;  the 
Holy  Spirit  u  eomfurter;  lore  to  God  in  Chriit  u  the 
•priog  of  Ibe  Christian  life— nth  wen  the  elemCDla  of 
bia  tbcologT.  Thoogfa  leasing  wmewhat  tovarcU  ra- 
tioiuliam,  h*  ;el  &na\j  oppoatd  the  inroada  which 
KiDt'a  and  Fkbte'a  ipeailaliona  made  upon  erangelical 
doctriiw.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  moven  tovarda  the 
onion  of  the  Ljitheran  and  Refimned  churahei  of  Pnuiia, 
which  wu  eflected  after  hie  death.  For  sooie  yean  be 
Mo«l  in  the  cloHU  nUtione  to  the  jouug  Scbleier- 
nttcber,  and  rejoiecd  in  the  promin  of  good  which  the 
bttfr  would  bring  to  the  Church.  When  thii  young 
dirine  flnt  inaed  bia  celebraled  Redta  (IT99),  Sack 
openly  exprtsKd  hia  patenul  grief  at  what  wemed  to 
bim  a  leaning  tfrwards  panlheiam  in  thii  worl.  In 
liter  edttiona  roiBy  of  the  criticiaed  paaaagnwere  nwdi- 
Aed.  Sack  wia  not  productive;  he  waa  chiefly  a  prac- 
tical worker.  Hia  publiabed  worki  connat  of  tniul»- 
liooi  froDi  English  (Hair'a  iSninoiia)  and  Latin  (Ciccro'a 
DtAnddlia  and  De  Sanehilt),  two  coUectiona  of  Str- 

Henog,  Rral-EirgM,  xir,  S63-«C7.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sackbnt  it  ihe  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chat- 
dee  HiUrta  (written  KS^Q  in  Diiu  iii,  E,  but  lU£ig 
ID  Dan.  iii,  T,  10,  15;  Itaought  by  Gewuiut,  Thnaur. 
a.  T.,  to  be  from  Tt^S,  to  veorr,  from  the  entwined 
itringa),  which  the  Sept.  and  Vu%.  render  by  the  cor- 
nspondiiiK  aa/ifiimi,  KmArca,  which,  in  fact,  are  mere 
Cranacriptiooa  of  the  Chaklce  word.  The  Engliah  vei^ 
HOn  baa  evidently  imitated  the  word,  llie  taftbat, 
hownvr,  is  an  old  Engliah  name  for  a  wind  inatrument 
(ace  the  Bile  Edmalor,  ir,  IM),  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  anndvco  had  airings  (aee  Smith,  M:*,  ofCIa—. 
A^.».y.\  " Ur.ChappeUaiyi (Alp.  Jfai.  1,86), 'The 
Mfkbot  was  a  baaa  immpel  with  a  aUde,  like  the  mod- 
ern trombone.'  It  had  a  deep  note,  acoording  to  Driy- 
Ica  (Polyolbiim,  iv,  365): 

'  The  bobo]',  tagbnl  dttp,  recorder,  and  the  Inle.' 
The  Kmhuca  waa  a  triangular  instrament  with  fbur  or 
mcve  BCringa  played  with  the  fiugers.  According  to 
Atbeons  [lir,  633),  Masuriut  deacribed  it  aa  having  a 
ahrill  tone-,  and  Euphorion.  in  bia  hook  on  the  Isthmian 
gaiDea,aaid  that  itwsausedby  the  Parthiana  and  Trog- 
lodytee,  and  bad  fuur  airings.  Ita  invention  is  attribu- 
ted'to  one  Sambyx,  and  to  Sibylla  its  fint  uae  (ALhen. 
xiv,  637).  Juba,  in  the  4th  book  ofhis  Tkealrieal  HU- 
lary,  aaya  it  waa  dlacarcred  in  Syria,  but  Neanlhes  of 
Cyzicom,  in  the  fltst  book  of  the  Houri,  amigns  it  to  the 
poet  Ibycua  of  Rbrgium  (ibid.  iv.  77).  This  last  tradi- 
tion ia  followed  by  Suida*,  who  describes  the  lambuai  as 
a  kind  of  triangular  hsrp.  That  it  waa  a  foreign  instru- 
ment ia  clear  from  the  sMtement  ofSlrabu  (x.  471),  »ho 
aaya  iu  name  i>  bsrbarou*.  laidorc  of  Seville  {Origin. 
iii,  'SI)  appears  to  regard  it  aa  a  wind  instrument,  fur  he 
connect)  it  with  the  nunhinu,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light 
wood  of  which  pijicB  were  mJade.    The  tanAuca  waa 
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ariy  known  at  Rome,  (or  Plantna  {SMt.  ii,  i,  67)  men. 
tions  the  women  who  played  it  (mrnbaea,  or  «riai6i(na. 
Iriim,  as  they  are  ealled  in  Livy,  xxxix,  G).  It  waa  a 
favariui  smong  the  Greeka  (Folyhioa,  v,  S7),  and  Ihe 
Khodion  women  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  tir  their 
skill  on  this  instrument  (Athen.  iv,  129).  There  waa 
an  engine  called  lamikm  used  in  siege  operationa,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  musical  inatrument,  because, 
according  to  Albenma  (xiv,  634),  when  raised  it  had 
Ihe  fonnofasbip  and  a  ladder  combined  in  one''  (Smith). 
RawlinsoD  (Xncint  Uoitardiiei,  iii,  20)  thinka  ihat  the 
Cbaldee  itdUki  waa  a  large  haip  resting  on  the  ground 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians     See  Ml'sical  Inhtbu- 

BacfaSlotll  (pl?,  mi,  from  its  iKf-like  ot  tifTf 
like  structure;  a  word  which  has  descended  pore  in  the 
Greek  eaaot  and  modem  languages)  is  the  name  of  a 
coaiac  material,  apparently  made  of  goat's  or  a 


hair  (Kev. 


i,  12),  ai 


if  Ihe 
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ings  XX,  81 ;  a  Kings 
c,  13;  comp.  Josepbus, 
^M.  vii,  J,  o;  rurpo^vr.  /lawm.  iv,  16;  Plutarch,  SU' 
ptTil.  c  7).  it  waa  probably  dark  brown  or  black  in 
eok)r  (Im.  1,  8 ;  Hev.  vi,  12 :  comp.  Ike  blade  dnifft  of 
the  Gr«eka:  Eurip.  AU.  440;  Oral,  458;  JJilra,  1088; 
and  BomaoN  Ovid,  Mrlam.  vi,  568;  Tacit.  Anrnil  iii, 
2;  Becker,  GaUui,  ii,  S89;  see  Joaephna,  Lift,  38).  It 
waa  used  for  tlie  following  porpooea:  (1.)  For  making 
Backs  for  grain,  tbe  same  word  describing  both  the  ma- 
terial and  Ihe  article  (Uen.xlii,25t  Lev.  xi,  32;  Joab. 
ix,  4).  Sacks  are  usually  made  of  hair  in  the  East; 
whence  we  may  undeisUnd  that  where  sackcloth  is 
mentioned  bairclolh  ia  intended.  (2.)  This  material 
was  certainly  employed  for  making  the  rough  garments 
used  by  mourners  (Csth.  iv,  gl),  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  tbe  akin  (1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kings  vi, 
30;  Job  xri,  15;  Isa.  xxxii,  11),  and  this  even  by  fe- 
malea  (Joel  i,  S;  I  Mace  iii,  19),  but  at  other  limca 
were  worn  over  tbe  coat  or  trlhonelh  (Jon.  iii,  6)  in  lieu 
of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  probably  resembled  a 
sack  in  shape,  thua  fitting  dceer  to  the  person  than  the 
usual  fiowing  garments  of  the  Orienlala  (Njebuhr,  itc- 
tckrtili.  p.840),aa  we  may  infer  from  tbe  application  of 
tbe  term  ISTI,  lo  bold,  to  the  proceas  of  potting  it  on  (3 
Snn.  iii,  SI;'Eirsvii,  18,  etc.).  It  waa  confined  by  a 
girdle  of  similar  material  (Isa.  iii,  24).  Sometimes  it 
was  not  laid  aside  even  at  night  (1  Kings  xxi,  27> 
Pri^hela  and  aacetica  wore  it  over  the  underclothing, 
10  signify  the  sincerity  of  their  callinK  (Isa.  xx,  2; 
Uatl.  iii,  4;  see  Wetstein.  K.  T.  i,  884  sq,).  The 
Apocrypha  intimatea  thai  thia  habit  of  sackcloth  waa 
that  in  wbich  good  people  clothed  themaelvea  when 
they  went  lo  prayers  (Bamchiv,  20).  The  use  of  hair- 
cloth as  a  penitential  dreaa  waa  retained  by  the  early 
Oriental  monks,  hermits,  and  pilgrims,  and  was  adopted 
by  tbe  Roman  Cburch,  which  siiU  retains  it  for  the 
same  purposes.  Haircloth  was,  indeed,  ealled  "sack- 
cloth" by  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  fatberci  It  does 
not  appear  that  sackcloth  ia  now  much  used  in  token  of 
grief  in  tbe  East;  bat  onumenta  are  relinquished,  Ihe 
usual  drela  ia  neglected,  or  it  is  laid  asde,  and  one  ooarie 
or  old  assumed  in  its  place  (comp.  Uake,  De  Sacco  H 
Cimrt  [Vitemb.  1698]).    See  «i>t;KKiKO. 

Bmcoa»y,  Gabhixi.  dx,  a  French  theologiin.  was 
bom  near  Lyons.  While  quite  young,  he  waa  made 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of  the 
chapter.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  icalooa  opponentD  of 
the  Kerormstion,  and  was  for  some  time  censor  of  Ibe 
city  of  Lyons.  He  died  Aug.  9, 1680.  His  writings  are 
principally  eontrovcraial,  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
They  are,  De  la  Proridtnee  de  Diru  tar  la  Roit  dt 
Fnaier,  with  VHiHoin  da  ABiigoit  (1668)  —Traiti  dt 
la  Vrait  Idetalrit  de  notrt  Trmpt  (1668)  ■.—Ditcouri  da 
Premitn  TroMa  adtaaa  a  Z^jrona,  written  in  answer 
to  a  Huguenot  writing  {La  Gaealngit  tt  la  Fin  da  IIu- 
jfsam)  .■ — and  Dieonitrle  dm  CoJensme.     Bacinwj 
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oIbo  publbhed  an  edition  of  the  treatiM  of  Henry  YIII 
against  Luther,  to  which  be  wrote  a  preface  full  of  the 
roost  violent  expressions.  Calvin  answered  it  by  a  sa- 
tirical work  called  GratuUaio  (1560).— Hoefer,  Aoirr. 
Biog,  GhUraUy  s.  v. 

Sacra  {sacred  rUet)^  a  general  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  denote  all  that  belonged  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  tacra  were  either  public  or  private, 
the  former  applying  to  the  worship  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  fami- 
lies or  single  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  whole  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  the  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  tacra  publica,  had  also  the  charge  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  these  services.  The  aacra  privcUa  were 
generally  nothing  more  than  sacrifices  to  the  Penates^  or 
household  gods.'-Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  Worlds  s.  v.   . 

Sacra,  Circa,  or  In  sacria.  The  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  scarcely  allowed  by  any  party  mi  tacrit  (in 
sacred  things),  but  many  allow  his  power  circa  tctcra 
(about  sacred  things).  The  28d  chapter  of  the  Wettmin- 
$ter  Con/euion  says,  however:  '*The  civil  magistrate 
mav  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  for  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preser^'ed 
in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and 
entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed, 
all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  pre- 
vented or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed  For  the  better  ef- 
fecting whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God.** 
It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  proof-texts  in  the  West- 
minsler  Confessionf  under  this  head,  is  Matthew  ii,  4,  5, 
Herod's  calling  together  the  sanhedrim  when  starUed 
by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ— a  rival  prince,  as  he 
thought,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  destroy.  A  large 
party  object  to  thb  doctrine  of  the  magistrate's  power 
as  Erastian  and  unscriptural,  and  maintain  that  the 
Church,  should  be  free  of  all  control  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  alike  independent  of  its  pay  and  its  patron- 
age. Sec  Erastiaxism.  How  the  compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  two  powers  in  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  General  As- 
sembly is  annually  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  statutory 
period  beyond  which  it  cannot  prolong  its  sittings. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1861,  the  moderator  concluded  his 
address  by  saying,  ^  As  this  (General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  the  same  name  and  by  the  same  author- 
ity I  now  dissolve  it,  and  appoint  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Gieneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
held  in  this  place  on  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1862.^*  The  lord  high  commissioner  then  said:  ^ Right 
reverend  and  right  honorable,  it  is  now  my  duty,  in  my 
sovereign's  name,  to  dissolve  this  assembly;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  hereby  declare  this  assembly  dissolved  in 
her  name,  and  by  the  same  authority  I  appoint  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1862."— Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
SacuLAR  Power. 

Sacrament  (from  the  Lat  tacramentum^  a  mili- 
tary oath  of  enlistment),  a  word  adopted  by  the  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  those  ordinances  uf  re- 
ligion by  which  Christians  come  under  an  obligation 
of  obedience  to  God,  and  which  obligation,  they  sup- 
posed, was  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath.  Con- 
sidering the  simplicity  of  the  manner  and  the  brevity 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
certain  general  and  perpetual  observances  for  the  (^urch 
which  he  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  amazement  at 
the  extent  of  the  discussions  and  the  voluminousness 
of  the  controversies  that  have  sprung  up  in  reference 
to  them.  Many  of  those  controversies  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  all  of  them  shrink  to  comparative  unimpor- 


tance when  the  Word  of  God  is  taken  as  the  one  only 
source  of  authoritative  instruction  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the  divine 
teachings  and  human  theories,  and  also  to  see  how 
doctrines  have  been  promulgated  in  successive  periods 
without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority,  it  is  well 
first  to  note  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New- 
Testament  teaching  in  reference  to  what  we  now  call 
sacraments.  We  may  then  the  more  intelligently  fol- 
low the  line  of  historical  development  and  practice, 
however  that  may  have  been  corrupted  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  GoepeL  A  negative  lesson  of  no  little 
significance  is  taught  in  the  fact  that  the  term  tacra" 
maU  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T. ;  neither  is  the  Greek 
word  fivoTTiptov  in  any  instance  applied  to  either  bap- 
tism or  the  Lord's  supper,  or  any  other  outward  observ- 
ance, lliat  word,  however,  came  subsequently  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sacra" 
mentum.  The  Greek  Church  still  uses  it  in  that  sense, 
designating  as  the  seven  mjfsteries  what  the  Roman 
Church  calls  the  seven  sacraments, 

I.  Scriptural  Statement  of  the  Subject, — ^The  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  N.  T.  in  reference  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Those  found  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  C%rist  himself;  2.  Those  found 
in  the  subsequent  practice  and  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
Introductory  to  both  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
(xospel  history  opens,  viz.  John's  baptism :  that  wasdi»- 
tinctly  declared  to  be  a  baptism  of  repentance,  intro- 
dnctory  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  about  to  be  established 
by  the  promised  Messiah.  John's  baptism,  therefore, 
is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new  dispensation ;  and  as  it  was  prophetic  of 
Christ's  immediate  advent,  so  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
fact  of  Christ's  accepting,  indeed  demanding,  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  John,  in  order  to  ^  fulfil  all  righteousness.** 
By  this  expression  we  may  understand  that  Christ  not 
only  fulfilled,  in  his  own  person,  the  law  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  in  circumcision,  but  also  the  spiritual 
law  of  Christianity  which  he  was  about  to  establish, 
and  of  which  baptism  was  to  be  the  appointed  emblem. 
This  view  is  corroborated  in  the  fact  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  baptism,  not  only  was  the  Messiahship 
of  Christ  attested  by  an  approving  voice  from  heaven, 
but  bv  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (MatL 
iii,  13-17 ;  Mark  i,  8-11 ;  Luke  iu,  21, 22).  This  great 
event  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public  min- 
istry; and  although,  in  the  record  of  his  ministrations, 
little  is  said  of  baptism,  yet  sufficient  is  recorded  to  in- 
dicate that  the  rite  was  practiced  from  the  first  as  ini- 
tiatory to  Christian  discipleship.  It  is  summarily  men- 
tioned in  John  iv,  1, 2,  **  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  his  disciples."  In  the  preceding  chapter 
(ver.  22)  it  had  been  stated  that  **  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples came  into  the  land  of  Judisa;  and  there  he  tarried 
with  them,  and  baptized."  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
baptism  was  fully  established  as  a  custom  of  the  initial 
Church  prior  to  the  formal  command  by  which,  in  the 
great  Commission,  its  perpetual  observance  was  enjoin- 
ed (Matt,  xxviii,  19).  From  the  first  exercise  of  their 
appointed  office,  the  apostles  preached  baptism  as  a  duty 
(Acts  ii,  88),  and  administered  it  to  those  professing 
Christianity  (see  Acts  ii,  41 ;  viii,  12, 13, 16, 38 ;  ix,  18 ; 
xvi,  15, 83 ;  xviii,  8,  etc).    See  Baptism. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar.  In  his  custom  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness, our  Lord,  on  the  night  before  his  betrayal,  assem- 
bled his  disciples  to  eat  the  Passover  (q.  v.),  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  law  and  custom.  In  that  connection 
he  not  only  identified  himself  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appointed 
bread  and  wine  to  be  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  to 
be  used  by  all  his  followers  in  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  his  impending  sacrificial  death  (see  Matt,  xxvi, 
26;  Mark  xiv,  22;  Luke  xxii,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi, 28-27).  That 
this  institution  was  observed  by  the  apostles  and  the 
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cliorches  founded  by  them  in  the  limpHcity  and  safCfed- 
ness  of  its  origintl  appointment  is  obvious  from  various 
statements  and  allusions  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles;  but 
we  may  search  the  whole  New-Testament  record  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  any  other  appointments  of  a  corre- 
sponding character.  If^  by  analysis,  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine what  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  considered  as  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  following  characteristics  will  be 
found  to  inhere  in  both :  1.  They  were  illustrated  by 
our  Lord's  own  example,  and  enjoined  by  his  specif- 
ic command;  2.  They  were  enjoined  upon  the  whole 
Church,  and  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  8.  They  were 
recognised  by  the  apostles  and  the  New -Testament 
churches  in  the  character  stated,  and  by  them  observed 
in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  appointment;  4.  Each 
of  the  institutions  named  had  an  important  significance 
with  reference  to  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
was  adapted  to  serve  as  a  means  of  grace  to  all  Chris- 
tians. See  Lord's  Supper.  If,  now,  the  ordinances 
named  are  to  be  considered  as  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (which  has  never  been  questioned  or  de- 
nied), it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  should  be  consid- 
ered a  sacrament  in  which  the  same  characteristics 
do  not  in  like  manner  inhere.  Let  the  several  points 
named  be  applied  as  tests  to  the  five  additional  ob- 
servances of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  called  by 
ibem  sacraments — viz.  confirmation,  matrimony,  pen- 
ance, orders,  and  extreme  unction^aud  it  will  be  seen 
bow  radically  defective  they  all  are. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  term  Baerammt 
has  no  sanction  from  scriptural  usage,  a  question  of 
some  importance  arises  as  to  how  it  came  to  its  present 
significance  and  general  adoption,  also  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  term  itself  has  become  an  agency  of 
error.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  post -apostolic  age,  and  trace 
downward,  by  successive  steps,  the  development  of 
ideas  and  customs  in  the  Christian  Church.  1.  Ideas 
of  peculiar  sacredness  could .  not  fail  to  be  associated 
with  duties  enjoined  in  the  last  commands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — the  recently  crucified  but  now  ascended  Sav- 
iour. 2.  These  ideas  wonld  be  intensified  in  the  par- 
tidpatJon  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  which,  by  its  very  de- 
sign, addressed  itself  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  and 
highest  moral  purposes  of  the  human  souL  8.  As  the 
act  of  communion  demanded  of  each  believer,  not  only 
self-examination  as  to  his  faith  and  spiritual  life,  but 
also  an  actual  or  implied  pledge  of  future  obedience  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  so  that 
pledge  might  easily  come  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  an  oath.  4.  More  especially  as  Christians 
were  uught  to  regard  themselves  as  soldiers,  called  to 
fight  the  fight  of  faith  and  to  war  a  good  warfare, 
it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the  act  of  devotion  by 
which  they  pledged  allegiance  to  Christ  as  very  anal- 
ogous to  the  sacramentwnj  or  oath,  by  which  Roman 
soldiers  swore  allegiance  to  their  emperor.  Hence  the 
Lord's  supper  came  to  be  called  Macramentum  eucha^ 
risfa,  5.  In  like  manner,  as  baptism  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  enrolment  to  be  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  it  came  to  be  called  sacramentum  aqua.  Thus,  or 
similarly,  in  point  of  historic  fact,  the  term  sacramaU 
became  generic  and  inclusive  of  the  two  and  only  ob- 
servances enjoined  by  Christ  as  of  universal  and  per- 
petoal  obligation  npon  the  Church.  Moreover,  as  both 
sacraments  were  designed  to  serve  as  outward  signs  of 
a  promised  invisible  grace,  they  would  naturally  be  rev- 
erenced as  involving  mnch  that  was  incomprehensible 
to  the  natural  mind,  in  fact,  mysterious.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  language,  the  term  fiv^ritpiov  (myttery)  came  to 
be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  sacramentum  in  the  Latin. 
Tbb  term  ^  mystery,"  however,  became  misleading  by 
very  natural  processes.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been 
applied  to  certain  secret  ceremonies,  practiced  specially 
among  the  Greeks  [see  Eleusimiak  MvsTitKiBg],  and 
oRiId  hardly  fail  to  suggest  analogous  and  corrup^^"^ 


ideas  to  Christians  at  all  inclined  to  a  worldly  puUcy. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had,  in  fact,  repeat- 
edly used  the  words  mys/ery  and  my*t«rits,  but  nevei 
in  connection  with  either  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  any  Christian  ceremony.  They  had  spoken  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  as  "  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest." 

IL  MuUiplieation  of  the  8aeramenU,—Whtn  from 
such  obviously  appropriate  uses  the  term  myttery  was, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  so  far  perverted  as  to  be 
made  almost  exclusively  to  represent  Christian  cere- 
monies, a  wide  door  was  opened  for  the  ingress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  and  practice.  The  very  term  suggested 
secrecy  where  publicity  was  designed.  It  obviously 
prompted  the  artificial  rules  of  the  ditdplina  arcant 
(q.  v.),  and  thus  strongly  encouraged  ceremonial  in- 
stead of  spiritual  conversion.  It  also  stimulated  the 
inventiveness  of  ecclesiasttcs  in  the  multiplication  of 
so-called  sacraments.  It  gave  countenance  to  priest- 
ly pretensions  on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
encouraged  the  imitation  of  Jewish  and  pagan  rites. 
Combined  with  other  influences  of  like  nature,  it  con- 
tributed to  that  great  perversion  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice— a  parent  error,  from  which  the 
mystical  ceremonies  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  were  logical  outgrowths.  Errors  also  arose  from  a 
loose  application  of  the  word  sacramentum.  As  that 
term  involved  the  generic  idea  of  sacredness,  so  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  various  other  usages  that  sprang  up  in 
the  Church,  with  the  tendency  to  attribute  to  them  an 
importance  and  sanctity  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
sacraments  proper.  For  successive  centuries  the  num* 
ber  of  observances  called,  in  this  loose  sense,  sacraments 
was  more  or  less  varied  and  indefinite;  one  writer  (Da- 
mian)  enumerated  twelve.  But  by  degrees,  the  sacred 
number  seven  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  limit,  yet  not 
always  in  application  to  the  same  ceremonies  or  in  the 
same  order.  The  present  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  credited  to  the  schoolman  Peter  Lombard  (d. 
1164),  although  for  at  least  three  centuries  later  more 
or  less  controversy  was  maintained  among  the  school* 
men  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  the  General  Council  of  Florence  in  1489  that,  fol> 
lowing  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  first  as- 
sumed to  define  authoritatively  the  number  as  subse- 
quently maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  def- 
inition or  limitation  then  decreed  was  promulgated  in  a 
synodal  epistle  from  pope  Eugenius  to  the  Armenians 
in  1442.  The  language  of  the  decree  is  full  and  explio* 
it,  not  only  as  to  the  number,  but  also  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.    It  says : 

"The  SAcrsments  of  the  new  Inw  are  seven— namely, 
baptism,  confirmation,  the  encharist,  pensnce,  extreme 
nnction,  orders,  and  matrimony— which  differ  mnch  from 
the  sacraments  of  the  old  law:  for  those  do  not  cause 
grace,  bat  represent  it  as  only  to  be  given  throQKh  the 
passion  of  Christ :  bat  the  sacrsments  of  the  new  law 
contain  grace,  nod  confer  it  on  those  who  worthily  re- 
ceive them.  The  first  five  are  ordained  for  the  spiritnal 
perfection  of  each  man  in  himself;  the  \An  two,  for  ihc 
government  and  ronltlplicatlon  of  the  whole  Church. .  . . 
All  these  sscmments  are  perfected  in  three  ways— name- 
ly, by  things  as  to  the  material,  by  words  as  to  the  form, 
and  by  the  person  of  the  administrator  who  confers  the 
sacrament  with  the  Intention  of  doing  what  the  Church 
does— of  which,  if  any  be  wanting,  the  sacrament  is  not 
perfected.  Among  these  sacraments  there  are  three- 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders — which  impress  indel- 
ibly on  the  sonl  a  character :  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual 
sign,  distinffaishing  him  flrom  others.  Hence  they  are 
not  repeated  on  the  same  person.  But  the  other  foar  do 
not  impress  a  character,  and  admit  of  reiteration ." 

The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  better  stated.  As  thus  formu- 
lated, it  was  an  ingenious  and  authoritative  digest  of 
views  that  had  been  developed  during  long  centuries 
in  which  tradition  and  superstitious  inventiveness  had 
usurped  the  supreme  control  in  matters  of  religion. 
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During  that  period  the  living  orades  were  Mlent,  and 
nearly  all  the  prevailing  influences  united  to  enhance 
the  prerogatives  of  the  cleigy  by  attaching  magical  or 
supernatural  influence  to  their  sappoeed  priestly  func- 
tions. Baptism,  loaded  down  with  accumulated  cere- 
monies, became  the  essential  agency  of  regeneration ; 
absolution  from  sin  was  given  or  withheld  at  the  option 
of  a  priest;  while  extreme  unction  was  regarded  as  an 
important,  if  not  an  essential  passport  to  usher  a  dying 
person  into  the  presence  of  God.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
supper  in  which  all  that  was  most  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous was  concentrated.  That  rite  had  become  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Christianity  then  prevalent.  In  it  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  believed  to  be  se- 
cured as  often  as  the  priest  performed  the  act  of  conse- 
cration ;  but  the  manner  of  that  presence  was  for  a  long 
time  undiscussed,  being  neither  defined  by  canon,  agi- 
tated before  council,  nor  determined  by  pope.  "  During 
all  those  centuries  no  language  was  thought  too  strong 
to  express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the 
worshippers.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  horta- 
tory treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images; 
the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images 
into  realities."  A  specimen  of  the  oratorical  hyperbole 
employed  in  reference  to  this  subject  may  be  taken  from 
Chrysostom,  written  in  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood, 
about  A.D.880:  *'The  priestly  office  is  discharged  upon 
earth,  but  holds  the  rank  of  heavenly  things,  and  verv 
rightly  so. . . .  For  when  you  behold  the  Lord  sacn- 
ficed  and  prostrate,  and  the  priest  standing  over  the 
sacrifice,  and  praying,  and  all  stained  with  that  precious 
blood,  do  you  then  suppose  yon  are  among  men  and 
standing  upon  earth  ?  Are  you  not  immediately  trans- 
ported to  heaven?  . . .  Oh,  the  marvel !  Oh,  the  love 
of  God  to  man !  He  who  sits  with  the  Father  on  high 
is  at  that  moment  held  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  gives 
himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  and  to  re- 
ceive him!" 

For  centuries  following  Chrysostom,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  were  not 
only  vague,  but  widely  dissimilar,  ranging  from  the 
border  of  a  Just  spiritualism  to  a  gross  materialism,  but 
with  growing  tendencies  to  the  latter,  until,  at  length, 
the  more  material  the  conception  came  to  be  of  an 
actual  and  repeated  sacrifice,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
impress  minds  wholly  uninstructed  in  Scripture  truth. 
For  a  loOg  period  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  sa- 
cred mirsteries  were  regarded  as  presumptive;  but 
when,  at  length,  speculation  arose,  the  most  startling 
theorists  excited  the  most  attention.  It  was  to  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey  (A.D.  831),  that  the 
Roman  Chureh  was  indebted  for  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  transnbstantiation.  Although  Paschasius 
did  not  employ  that  term,  he  fully  set  forth  the  idea 
which  the  term  was  afterwards  invented  to  express. 
He  taught  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  actually  annihilated,  notwithstanding  the  corporeal 
form  remained,  in  passing  into  and  becoming  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Redeemer — the  actual  bodv  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  had  been  resuscitated  in  the  res- 
urrection, and  which  was  now  multiplied  in  countless 
numbers  of  times  and  places.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
following  out  this  theory  to  its  grossest  consequences, 
sustaining  it  by  the  narration  of  various  miracles,  such 
as  the  host  bleeding  and  assuming  the  human  form.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Paschasius  originated  this 
theory ;  his  task  was  that  of  formulating  it  from  the 
still  cruder  notions  of  the  average  popular  and  priestly 
mind  of  his  day.  But,  dark  as  were  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  his  theory,  when  reduced  to  a  connected  state- 
ment, was  too  gross  to  pass  unchallenged.  A  protract- 
ed discussion  arose,  known  in  ecclesiastical  history*  as 
the  First  Eucharistic  Controversy. 

Against  the  theory  of  Paschasius,  Frudegard,  a  monk 
of  another  order,  and  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of  Cor- 
vey, urged  sundry  arguments,  and  quoted  many  passages 


from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Augustine,  showing 
that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  could  not  be 
the  same  body  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  suffered, 
and  rose  again.  Ratramnus,  in  fact,  wrote  a  learned 
work  entitled  De  Corpore  et  Sanffuine  Dommi^  in  which 
he  modestly  but  ably  controverted  the  positions  of  bis 
abbot,  Paschasius.  The  latter  had  strongly  urged  those 
views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  that  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ratramnus  designated  the  eucharist  as  being 
only  a  commemorative  celebration  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, by  remembrance  of  which  Christians  should  make 
themselves  capable  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.  Rabanus  Maurus,  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
and  others  also  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Radbert,  Thus  the  controversy  was  protracted  into 
the  10th  century,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  reject  and  silence  all  oppomtion  to  the  extrem- 
est  views  as  heretical.    See  Tramsvbstantiatiox. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  drift  in  the  line  of 
transubstantiation,  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  opened,  by  his  acute  and 
able  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Paschasius  Radbert, 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Second  Eucharistic 
Controversy.  His  position  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  not  changed  by  the  consecra- 
tion, but  only  their  efficacy,  thus  maintaining  a  dynam- 
ic, as  against  an  actual  change.  His  chief  Uterary  op- 
ponent was  Lanfranc  (q.  v.),  but  his  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents were  legion.  In  the  apparent  consciousness  that 
he  could  not  be  answered,  he  was  summarily  arraigned 
by  popes  and  prelates,  before  councils  and  synods,  and 
forc^  repeatedly  to  renounce  his  doctrines  on  pain  of 
death.  As  often  as  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  his  persecutors,  he  recanted  his  successive  re- 
nunciations of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  sacraments, 
until  he  at  length  found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
was  permitted,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  to  die  in  peace. 
His  views  found  many  adherents,  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  came  to  be  known  and  proscribed  as  Be- 
rengarians. 

A  synod  of  Rome  in  1079  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert ;  and,  although  for  some  years  af- 
terwards that  doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  use  of 
other  terms,  it  at  length  found  definite  expression  in  the 
term  tranmbgtantiatumy  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  (about  1134).  Steps  were 
now  successively  taken  by  which  discussion  was  checked 
and  opposition  in  the  Chureh  practically  silenced.  Pope 
Innocent  III,  at  the  Lateren  Council  of  1215,  made  trat^ 
fulstanHoHoH  (q.  v.)  an  unchangeable  article  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith ;  pope  Urban  IV,  in  1264,  instituted 
the  annual  festival  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  pope  Clem- 
ent y,  in  181 1,  reduced  the  doctrine  in  question  to  a  li- 
turgical form.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  clergj'  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  masses 
of  the  people,  were  committed  to  the  actual  deification 
of  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer.  The  withholding  of 
the  cu])  from  the  laity  was  deemed  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  of  more  controlling 
influence  than  the  express  command  of  Christ  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cup — "  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  The  precept 
quoted  was  thenceforward  conveniently  limited  to  the 
clergy. 

From  the  periods  named  above,  scholasticism  was 
busy  in  the  vindication  and  explanation,  by  various 
ingenious  methods,  of  the  new  dogma;  while  in  prac- 
tice, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  became  mora  than  ever 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
Pretestants  in  the  19th  century  to  understand  how 
completely  the  combined  influence  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ritual,  and  the  parade  of  festivals  had  blot- 
ted out  of  the  public  mind  the  simple  scriptural  idea  of 
the  eucharist,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  vague  bat 
blind  superstition  in  reference  to  this  now  mutilated 
sacrament    The  efforts  made  daring  successive  oeoto- 
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ries  to  give  reality  and  impreflBiTeneM  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  especially  that  of  the 
enchariat,  bad  not  been  limited  to  traditional  and  pre- 
ceptive* inflttences;  stupendous  mirades  in  demonstra- 
tion of  it  had  been  often  and  widely  proclaimed.  *'  Be- 
sides, the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself  adapted 
it  singularly  to  retain  its  hold  on  an  ignorant  and 
soper^itious  generation.  The  notion  once  impressed 
upon  the  multitude  that,  when  they  celebrated  one  of 
the  sacraments  of  their  Church,  they  actually  swallow- 
ed the  real  body  and  blood— the  very  person  of  their 
God — ^was  too  intensely  exciting,  too  attractive  to  their 
imagination,  too  closely  connected  with  their  senses,  to 
be  abandoned  without  great  reluctance.  We  might, 
indeed,  wonder  how  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  so 
general  a  credence  for  a  dogma  than  which,  in  its  pop- 
ular sense,  no  more  audacious  paradox  was  ever  obtrud- 
ed on  the  credulity  of  man ;  but,  once  received,  once 
impressed  on  the  belief,  once  embraced  as  an  essential 
truth,  it  became  so  entirely  essential,  so  predominant, 
80  engrossing,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  soul,  and  to  throw  a  shade  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance over  every  other  tenet.  To  be  deprived  of  this 
conviction ;  to  be  assured  that  the  consecrated  elements 
hitherto  reverenced  and  adored  as  the  very  body  of  the 
Divinity  were  no  more  than  bread  and  wine,  unchanged 
by  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  either  in  substance  or  in 
accident,  was,  in  the  mlgar  mind,  to  part  with  the  por- 
tion of  religion  most  nearly  touching  both  feelings  and 
practice.  *That  they  were  robbed  of  their  God*  was 
the  first  impression  produced  upon  ignorant  devotees; 
and  those  who  had  nourished  that  ignorance,  and  found 
their  profit  in  it — the  chiefs  and  champions  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  that  dogma  was  so  essential — united  in 
one  great  confederacy  to  propagate  the  cry"  (Wadding- 
ton,  nistory  of  (he  Reformation^  ch.  xxxi). 

III.  Roman  CaihoUe  View, — ^I'he  full  and  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  sacraments  is  given  in  the  Decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  as  embraced  in  the  following  extract  of  the 
preface  and  in  thirteen  consecutive  canons : 


U' 


In  order  to  complete  the  exposltlun  of  the  wholesome 
doctrine  of  Jastiflcation,  publiished  In  the  last  sesslim  by 
the  anaaimoos  consent  of  the  fathers,  it  hath  been  deem- 
ed pmoer  to  treat  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Charch, 
by  which  all  tme  righteonsness  Is  at  first  Impnrted,  then 
increaMd,  and  afterwards  restored,  if  lost.  For  which 
canre  the  sacred,  holy,  oecnmenical,  nnd  general  Conncll 
of  Trent,  lawfnlly  assembled,  etc..  abiding  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture*,  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  uniform  consent  of  other  conucils  and  of  the  fathers, 
hath  resolved  to  frame  nnd  decree  these  followlnt^  can- 
008,  In  order  to  expel  and  extirpate  the  errors  ana  here- 
nea  respecting  the  moat  holy  sacraments  which  have  ap- 
peared in  these  times— partly  the  revival  of  heresies  long 
ago  condemned  by  onr  ancestors,  partly  new  inventions 
— and  have  provea  highly  detrimental  to  the  pnrity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  salvation  of  sonls.  The  remain- 
ing canons,  necemary  to  the -completion  of  the  work,  will 
be  pubHshed  hereafter,  by  the  help  of  Ood. 

•'  Canon  1.  Whoever  shall  aflirm  that  the  sacraments  of 
rho  new  law  were  not  all  Institnted  by  Jesns  Christ  onr 
Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven— name- 
ly, baptism,  eonfirmation,  eachariat,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ornera,  and  matrimony— or  that  any  of  these  Is 
not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  acenrsed. 

**8.  Whoever  snail  afllnn  that  the  eacromenta  of  the 
new  law  only  differ  from  those  of  the  old  law  In  that 
their  ceremonies  and  external  ritea  are  different,  let  him 
be  xccnrsed. 

'*3.  Whoever  ahall  affirm  that  these  seven  socramenta 
are  in  anch  sense  eqnal  that  no  one  of  them  is  in  any 
resipect  more  honorable  than  another,  let  him  be  ac- 
cnraed. 

**4.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacramenta  of  the 
new  law  are  not  neceaaary  to  salvation,  hnt  superflnoos, 
or  that  men  may  obtain  the  grace  of  Justlflcntion  by  faith 
only,  wfthont  these  sacraments  (aUhongh  it  is  granted 
that  they  are  all  not  necessary  to  every  indlvidnal),  let 
bim  be  accnned. 

**6.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  socramenta  were  in- 
stituted solely  for  the  pnrpoee  of  strengthening  onr  faith, 
let  htm  be  acenrsed. 

**&  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacramenti  of  the 
new  law  do  not  contain  the  grace  which  they  aicriiifyt  "^ 
that  they  do  not  confer  that  grace  on  those  wh^ninfe  no 
eMaiSla  IB  Ita  way»M  II they  were  only  the  e^^^^lgtia 


of  grace  or  righteousness  received  by  faith,  and  marka  of 
Christian  profeasiou  wheraby  the  falthfhl  are  distiugnish- 
ed  from  nubelievera,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"7.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  Is  not  always 
given  by  these  sacraments,  nnd  upon  all  peraons,  as  fur  aa 
G«)d  is  concerned,  If  they  be  rightly  received,  but  that  It 
is  only  bestowed  aometimes  and  ou  some  persons,  let 
him  be  acenrsed. 

**8.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  la  not  conferred  by 
the  sacramenta  of  the  new  law,  oy  their  own  power  (esB 
opere  operoto),  but  that  faith  in  the  divine  promise  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  let  him  be  accursed. 

**1^.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character  (that  is,  a 
certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark)  ia  not  Impressed 
upon  the  aoul  by  the  three  sacraments  of  baptism,  con- 
flrnmtion,  and  ordera  (for  which  reason  they  cannot  be 
repeated),  let  him  be  acenrsed. 

"  10.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  all  Christlsns  have  pow- 
er to  preach  the  word  and  administer  all  the  sacraments, 
let  him  be  acenrsed. 

"  11.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that,  when  ministers  per- 
form and  confer  a  aacrament,  it  Is  not  necessary  that 
they  ahottld,  at  least,  have  the  intention  to  do  what  the 
Chnrch  doea,  let  him  be  accursed. 

**  18.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  minister  who  is  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  does  not  perform  or  confer  a  sacra- 
ment, althongh  he  observes  everything  that  Is  essential 
to  the  performance  and  beatowmeut  thereof,  let  him  be 
acenrsed. 

"13.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  received  and  ap- 
proved rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  commonly  used  In 
the  solemn  administration  of  the  sacraments,  may  be 
despised  or  omitted  without  sin  by  the  minister,  at  his 
pleasure,  or  that  any  pnstor  of  a  church  rooy  change 
them  for  others,  let  him  be  acenrsed." 

•Refutations  of  the  Roman istic  theory  of  the  sacra- 
menta have  been  so  numerous  and  detailed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Reformers,  from  the  days  of  Wydiffe  down 
to  the  present  time,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  pre- 
sent here  a  brief  resume  of  the  standard  objections  to 
it:  1.  The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
wholly  ignores  the  great  scriptural  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith.  2.  It  elevates  ceremonies  above  Chris- 
tian obedience  and  duty.  3.  It  is  artificial  in  naming 
as  sacramenta  several  things  which  Christ  did  not  ap- 
point as  such  —  e.  g.  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matrimony ;  which  last,  instead  of 
being  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  was,  in  fact,  appointed 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  man.  4.  It  is  arbitrary  in 
dividing  the  eucharist  and  denying  the  cup  to  the  lai- 
ty. 5.  It  unduly  exalts  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
making  the  gil^  of  divine  grace  dependent  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  administrator  of  a  real  or  supposed  sac- 
rament. 6.  It  sanctions  immorality  in  the  highest  of- 
fices and  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion  by  main- 
taining that  wickedness,  even  to  the  extent  of  mortal 
sin,  does  not  disqualify  the  celebrant  from  truly  admin- 
istering the  holy  aacraments.  7.  It  gives  incentives  to 
bad  living,  and  even  to  crime,  by  teaching  men  that  the 
aaeraraents  impress  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  character 
of  grace  and  spirituality,  irrespective  of  their  personal 
faith  or  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.),  as  stated  in 
Art.  VIII  of  the  Theses  agreed  upon  in  the  Conference  at 
Bonn  in  1874,  is  thus  expressed : 

**1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  num1)er  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  fixed  at  seven  first  In  the  ISth  centurr,  and 
then  was  received  into  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church, 
not  aa  a  tradition  coming  down  ft'om  the  npoetles  or  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  as  the  result  of  theological  specula- 
tion. 

"2.  Catholic  theologians  (i.e.Bellarmine)  acknowledge, 
and  we  acknowledge  with  them,  that  baptism  nnd  the  eu- 
charist are  *prinapaliat  prascipua^  eximia  aalutijs  nostrcs 
saeramentaJ'  ** 

IV,  Tenets  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  — The  Greek 
Church,  including  the  Russian,  teaches  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  (fiv(rrffpta\  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Catholic — namely,  baptism,  unction  with  chrism,  the  eu- 
charist, penitence,  the  priesthood,  lawful  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction  (Orthodoxa  Confessio  [A.D.  1643],  qu. 
98;  Dosithei  Conjfessio  [A.D.  1672],  deer.  15;  Ijonger 
Catechism  [prepared  by  Philaret,  and  approved  by  the 
Synod  of  A.D.  1839],  qu.  285).  That  Church  holds,  in- 
deed, some  peculiarities  as  to  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing certain  of  these  sacramenta;  but  they  nevertheless 
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Strenuously  mainUin  the  divine  character  and  caseutial 
importance  of  them  all.    See  Grkkk  Church. 

The  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  [see  each]  have 
substantially  the  same  views  upon  the  subject  as  the 
Greek  Church.  The  orthodox  Nestorians  (q.  v),  how- 
ever, including  the  Christians  of  St.  ThomaSi  believe, 
with  ProtestantSi  in  two  sacraments  only,  namely,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord*s  supper;  but  the  "  Chaldean"  branch, 
of  course,  coincides  with  the  Roman  view. 

V.  Views  of  the  Lutheran  Reformers  and  of  later 
Protestants, — Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  influences  to  popularise  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  many  minds  revolted 
against  the  absurdities  it  involved.  Some  individuals 
and  sects  went  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
raments  altogether;  others,  including  most  of  those 
known  as  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  alike  ob- 
jected to  the  invented  and  redundant  sacraments,  and 
pointed  out  many  errors  and  abuses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  This  op- 
position, however,  was  manifested  under  many  restraints 
and  embarrassments,  not  merely  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
persecution  that  was  ever>'where  so  rife,  but  by  those 
prejudices  and  habits  of  mind  to  which  the  reformers 
themselves  were  subject.  Bold  and  uncompromising 
as  was  Luther  on  most  subjects  in  which  Roman  errors 
were  involved,  he  nevertheless  on  the  one  topic  now 
in  question  exhibited  weaknesses  of  character  and  an 
infirmity  of  judgment  that  can  only  be  accounted  HSr 
by  the  influence  of  his  education  and  early  habits  of 
thought.  Even  after  that  great  man  had  fully  accept- 
ed the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  rejected  the 
greater  number  of  those  errors  and  inventions  by  which 
the  Roman  system  had  made  void  the  word  and  truth 
of  God,  he  remained  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  eucharist  as  to  make  a  violent  and  almost 
fatal  issue  with  his  fellow-Reformen  on  that  point.  No 
argument  was  sufficient  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  ad- 
,herence  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "This 
is  my  body."  Hence,  not  only  he,  but  Mclanctbon  and 
all  those  German  Reformers  who  acted  with  them,  while 
rejecting  transubstantiation,  rigidly  adhered  to  that 
slight  variation  from  it  known  as  consubstanfiation  (q. 
T.).  The  controversies  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  several  adherents  unhappily  put  in  jeopardy 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  gave  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy.  But  for  that  unfortunate  issue,  which, 
at  a  very  critical  period,  divided  the  Reformers  and 
weakened  their  strength,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  more  rapid  progress  would  have  been  made  in 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  true  but  long-lost  idea  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  as  instituted  by  him  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  confirmation  of  faith  in  his  atoning  sac- 
rifice. But,  notwithstanding  all  hindrances,  it  is  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  improvements  may 
be  noted  in  those  doctrinal  views  of  the  sacraments 
which  found  expression  in  the  creeds  of  representative 
churches.  To  show  the  successive  steps  of  prog^ss 
made  as  the  result  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  quo- 
tations will  now  be  given  from  several  of  the  more  cel- 
ebrated creeds  put  forth  during  the  16th  century. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  Protestant  confessions*  of  faith 
is  that  of  Augsburgi  of  which  several  articles  related  to 
the  sacraments.  That  celebrated  document  was  pre- 
pared by  Melancthon,  and  read,  June  27, 1530,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court,  in- 
cluding many  prominent  lioman  Catholic  theologians. 
Although  its  tone  was  apologetic,  nevertheless  its  ut- 
terances were  distinctly  l^rotestant,  except  in  some  of 
the  articles  relating  to  the  sacraments. 

Part  I,  Art.  VIII,  allows  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
althonjrh  ndniinitfiered  by  evil  men. 

Art  IX  declares  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salva> 
tlou. 

Art  X  is  in  these  words:  "Of  the  Lord's  snpper,  they 
(the  Latberans)  teach  that  the  [true]  body  and  blood  of 


Christ  are  truly  present  [under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine],  aud  are  [there]  commuuicated  to  thoee  that  eal  iu 
the  ]A)rd*»  supper." 

Art.  XIII,  On  the  Use  o/  tks  SaeramentSt  contains  the 
, following  language:  "Ttaey  were  ordained,  oot-ouly  to 
be  marks  of  profession  vmong  men,  but  rather  that  they 
sliould  be  signs  aud  testimouies  of  the  will  of  God  to- 
wards us,  set  forth  unto  ns  to  stir  up  and  confirm  fiiith  in 
such  as  use  them.  Therefore  men  most  use  sacraments 
so  as  to  Join  faith  with  them  which  believes  the  promises 
that  are  offered  and  declared  unto  ns  by  the  sacraments. 
Wherefore  they  (the  Lutherans)  condemn  thooe  that  teach 
that  the  sacraments  do  JnstlfV  by  the  work  done  (ex  opers 
aperato),  and  do  not  teach  that  faith  which  believes  the 
remission  of  sins  Is  requisite  in  the  sacraments.'* 

Part  II,  Art.  I,  enjoins  coromnnlon  In  both  kinds,  and 
disconnteuances  the  carrying  about  the  elements  iu  pro- 
cession. 

Art.  Ill  says:  **Onr  churches  are  wrongfully  accused 
of  having  abolished  the  mass ;  for  the  mass  is  still  re- 
tained amoug  ns,  and  celebrated  with  great  reverence.*' 
Nevertheless,  the  arilcle  pniceeds  to  condemn  private 
masses  as  belug  celebrated  only  for  lucre's  sake. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  definitely  assert, 
but  clearly  implies,  that  the  sacraments  are  only  two  in 
number.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  1536  was  explicit 
on  that  point,  stating,  also,  that  both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  only  outward  signs  of  the  hidden  things, 
or  inward  graces,  spiritually  imparted  to  faith  in  the 
promises  of  Grod.  That  confession  also  denies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  naturally  united,  locally 
included,  or  actually  present  in  the  material  bread  and 
wine;  but  it  affirms  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  God,  are  symbols  through  which,  as  from 
Christ  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  true 
spiritual  communication  of  his  body  and  blood  is  made, 
not  in  perishable  fomi,  but  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
soul's  life. 

In  the  further  development  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  noted  ecclesiastical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacramenta  is  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  adopted  in  1563. 
The  following  extracts  embrace  the  more  important 
points: 

"  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  meu's  profession,  but  rntber  they 
be  certain  snre  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace 
aud  God's  i^ood-will  towards  ns,  by  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  ns,  and  doth  not  only  qnlckeii,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm,  onr  faith  In  nlm."  **  There  are 
two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  In  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  Is  to  say,  baptism  aud  the  snpper  of  the  Lord." 
**  Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments— that  Is  to  say, 
confirmation,  penauce,  orders,  matrimony,  ond  extreme 
unction  —  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacrft- 
roents  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  snpper,  for  that  thev 
have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.^ 
**  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gnzed 
upon,  or  u>  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duty  use 
them;  and  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation.  .  . .  Trausubsiau- 
tiatlon  (or  the  chnn^re  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine) 
In  the  snpper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ, 
but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
thrown t  le  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  fiven  occa- 
sion to  many  fuperslilions.  The  body  of  Christ  Is  pri  ven. 
taken,  and  eaten  In  the  supper  only  after  a  henvenlv  nnd 
spiritnnl  manner ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  bncly  of 
Christ  is  received  ond  eaten  in  the  supper  Is  faith.** 

In  the  three  symbols  above  quoted  may  be  seen  the 
types  of  doctrine  which  have  prevailed,  with  slight 
variations  of  expression,  in  all  Protestant  evangelical 
churches.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  alone  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  Calvin istic  churches  of  all  countries 
have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession;  while  the 
formula  of  the  Church  of  England  haa  been  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  the  variations  of  views  and  state- 
ments that  prevailed  among  the  different  branches  of 
early  Protestantism,  yet  so  substantial  was  the  unity 
among  all  classes  of  the  reformen  in  rejecting  the  doo- 
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trine  of  the  opui  operatunij  and  also,  as  sacraments,  all 
obaenrances  besides  baptism  and  the  Lord*8  supper, 
that  the  general  drift  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  be- 
came widely  diffused  and  accepted  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation.  That  the  influence  of  coun- 
ter-discussion had  come  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
Roman  theologians  is  obvious  from  several  expressions 
made  use  of  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1547.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  seen,  that  council  proceeded  to  re- 
affirm the  mediasval  theories  of  the  sacraments  in  their 
most  objectionable  forms. 

In  many  points  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  among  the  active  agents  of 
the  Reformation  there  arose  serious  diifereuces  of  views 
as  to  the  sacraments,  and  more  especially  that  those  dif- 
ferences resulted  in  actual  divisions  and  oppositions  be- 
tween brethren  agreed  in  general  prinoiples  and  striv- 
ing for  common  results.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  much  discussion  was  necessary  at 
that  period  as  a  means  of  clearing  away  the  misconcep- 
tions of  preceding  ages,  and  of  bringing  out  scriptural 
truth  into  a  prominent  light.    It  is  impracticable  and 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  outline  the  successive  and 
protracted  controversies  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
ments which  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  successive  followers  for  several  generations, 
or,  indeed,  the  somewhat  different  controversies  that 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject.   It  is,  however,  only  just  to  remark  that  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Calvin  in  the  Protestant  sacramental  con- 
troveny  was  very  opportune  and  very  powerfuL    As  a 
contemporary  and  friend  both  of  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
be  sought  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  views  of 
both.    His  theory  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  compro- 
mise between  the  realism  of  Luther  and  the  idealism 
of  Zwingli.     He  adopted  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  Christ^s  words,  rovTo  Ivrt  ro  cufid  fiovt  and  rejected 
all  carnal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  mystery;  but  he  at  the  same  time  strongly  asserted 
a  spiritual  real  presence  aqd  communion  of  Chrisfs  body 
and  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul.    **  He  taught 
that  believers,  while  they  re<%ive  with  their  mouths  the 
visible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual  real- 
ities signified  and  sealed  thereb}'— namely,  the  benefit 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  the  life-giving 
virtue  of  Christ's  glorified  humanity  in  heaven,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  conveys  to  the  soul  in  a  supernatural 
manner;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  communicants, 
having  no  inward  connection  with  Christ,  receive  only 
bread  and  wine  to  their  own  judgment."    Luther  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  corporeal  presence  and  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
communicants.     Calvin  substituted  for  that  idea  the 
virtual,  or  dynamic,  presence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
a  si»ritual  reception  and  assimilation  of  the  same  by 
the  act  of  faith  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     This  view  was  substantially  adopted  by  the 
writers  and  adherents  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and,  in  fact,  passed  into  all  the  leading  Reformed  con- 
fessions of  faith.    In  fact,  Melancthon,  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  life,  substantially  approved  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.    That  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  Lutherans,  or, 
more  property,  ultra-Lutherans,  and  Melancthonians,  or 
Philippists.     Luther's  doctrine,  by  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  institution,  not  only  involved 
the  oral  manducation,  but  the  practical  ubiquity,  of  the 
bodr  of  Christ.    Under  the  influence  of  Bucer  and  Cal- 
▼in,  and  a  further  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Melancthon  had  rejected  both  these  views ; 
altbcmgh,  through  modesty  and  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, he  did  not  separate  from  Luther  or  define  an  op- 
posite theory.    Luther,  though  grieved  at  these  changes 
of  Tiew,  nevertheless  did  not  withdraw  hia  friendship 
from  Melancthon ;  but  when  both  were  dead  direct  is- 
aoea  were  made  between  their  respective  followerfi*     ^ 


long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  extended  to 
several  other  topics  of  theology,  as  well  as  that  relating 
to  the  ubiquity,  or  multipresence,  of  Christ's  body.  The 
high  Lutherans  insisted  upon  ubiquity  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  real  communication  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ;  while  the  Philippists  and  Calvinists  rejected 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  with  the 
reality  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or  shut 
up  in  the  finite.  At  the  end  of  the  controversy,  the 
views  of  the  extreme  Lutherans  became  limited  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  while  those 
of  Melancthon  and  Calvin  were  adopted  by  the  Reform- 
ed churches  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
NetherUnds.  Practically,  the  same  views  were  embod- 
ied in  the  later  Helvetic  confessions,  in  the  creeds  and 
catechisms  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

During  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  great  degree 
of  practical  unity  has  prevailed  throughout  Protestant 
Christendom  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  use 
and  recognised  authority  of  the  Word  of  (lod.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  some  small  sects  which,  following  the 
views  of  Socinus,  have,  by  their  theories,  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  mere  commemorative  observances,  hav- 
ing a  certain  emblematic  significance,  but  void  of  any 
spiritual  influence.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  even 
rejected  the  sacraments  as  not  designed  for  continued 
observance,  at  least  in  an  outward  form.  They  claim 
that  the  one  baptism  appointed  for  perpetuity  among 
Christ's  followers  is  the  bsptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  true  Lord's  supper  is  that  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii,  20 : 
^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Aside  from 
such  slight  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Protestants, 
while  rejecting  the  mass  and  all  other  superstitious  cer- 
emonies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  sought  to 
practice  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per both  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  original  appoint- 
ment. It  is  true  that  somewhat  extended  controversies 
have  arisen  as  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism, 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  exclusive  claims  of  those  who 
would  reject  from  the  Lord's  supper  all  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  (q.  v.;  also  Infant  Bap- 
TI831).  Another  form  of  exception  to  the  general  Prot- 
estant sentiment  has  been  exhibited  by  that  class  of 
Anglicans  and  others  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  those  Romanizing  tendencies  which  have  so 
frequently  terminated  in  adhesion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  her  full  list  of  sacraments. 

VI.  Literature, — ^Taking  into  view  all  the  phases  of 
controversy  that  have  been  developed  in  reference  to 
the  sacraments,  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly voluminous;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  obsolete  and  never  likely  to  be  reproduced.  That 
the  discussions  of  the  past  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
favorable  issue  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  modem  publications  relating  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  are  of  a  practical  character,  aiming 
to  set  forth  the  design,  the  obligations  to  their  observ- 
ance, and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.  Publications 
of  this  character  ara  so  numerous  and  so  common  that 
an  attempt  to  give  a  full  or  even  a  specimen  list  of  their 
titles  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  foUowing  are 
chiefly  books  which  discuss  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
sacraments  in  general,  or  which  furnish  historical  data 
respecting  the  development  of  sacramental  theories: 
Chrysostom,  On  the  Priesthood  (Homilies) ;  Augustine, 
On  Catechising  the  Ignorant;  On  Baptism  (Sermons 
218,  272);  On  True  Religion  f  Ambrose,  Oti  the  Sacra- 
ments; Gregory  Nazianzum,  Oration  60;  Gregory  of 
IS jsuL^  Catechetical  Orations;  CjTil  of  Jerusalem,  Cate^ 
chetical  Discourses ;  Gregory  the  Gtet^t,  Liturgy ;  Booh 
of  Morals;  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  (bk. 
8);  hingham.  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church;  Ha* 
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genbuh,  Halory  of  Dodriiui ;  Neandcr,  Ckureh  llii- 
toiy ;  tiiMcler,  CAureJt  Hiitorj/!  Metancthoo,  Senfm- 
lia  de  Cami  IMnaim;  Cnlviii,  I>t  Cam  Domiia;  Al- 
bcrtin, /)e  Eachariitia;  Katt,  Diicoarta ;  CnnmeT, 
Drfimlion  af  tht  Trat  Doctnot  of  ikt  JmSi  Supper; 
Cudwonh,  True  Notion  of  the  LoreCi  Supper;  Hilley, 
On  Symbolic  Imlilulioni ;  Btnovt,  Stmunu  i  Soulh, 
Sernumif  Ovren,  Sacramtnlal  IHteoHrirs;  Drevuit, 
Sanumeal  and  Sactifice;  WllkC,  Syaoptit  Papum; 
Elliou,  Rumuniim ;  Bennett,  Hitioni  of  the  Euchariil ; 
Whatcly,  On  lit  SacramenU ;  Adim  Clarke,  On  tht  Ea~ 
thariil ;  Luckej-,  On  fkt  lAtrii  Sapper;  Nerin,  Mi)$- 
(but  Pretence ;  Harbiugh,  Creed  and  CuHut ;  »uA  AV- 
toyi  by  otbet  luthon  in  Tercmlenarji  Moname/it  iff  Ike 
Jlrtdelberg  CatechUm.  Tbe  anthon  wlio  bive  diacna^ 
ed  Ibe  dticlriiie  of  the  ucnmenta  as  ■  Mpic  of  theology 
■re  almoat  innumenble.  ISee  ■)»  all  Church  erceiia, 
e.  g.  Schaff,  Crrerf*  of  the  ClturcAti  (S,  Y.  1878,  8  voU. 
8VO).     (D.  P.K.) 

BaoiBmBntal  Beal.  an  expreaainn  used  by  Rom- 
iah  ivritcn  to  denote  the  obl]girion  which  rests  upon 
the  prie»thood  lo  conceal  those  thinga  the  knowledge 
of  which  ig  derived  rrom  aacramciilal  conrraaion. 

Saoramentala,  a  Dame  given  to  thou  ritca  wbicb 
are  of  a  lacnmental  character,  but  yet  are  not  true  lac- 
rameuta— auch  a>  con&nnation  and  matrimony. 

SBOramentailBiiB,  a  controTenial  name  given  by 
the  Latherana  to  the  Zwtngliana  lo  deaignale  their  be- 
lief that  the  consecrated  elemenCa  in  tbe  euchariat  are 
merely  sactinental  symbola,  and  hot  in  any  way  the 
means  by  which  the  body  and  bloud  of  Christ  are  real- 
ly and  truly  present  to,  and  conveyed  to,  the  faithful  par- 
taker of  them.  The  third  volume  of  ScblUsselhurg'i 
HareHcoram  Catalogai  contains  49!  pages  "  De  Secta 
Sacnmentatiorum  qai  Cingliani  sen  Calviniats  vocan- 
lar."— Blunl,  Out.  n/5ecte,B.v.     See  ZwiiiaL.iA.ss. 

SaoramentBiy,  the  name  of  a  book  in  the  Romish 
Church  coutainint;  the  collects,  together  with  the  can- 
on, or  thst  part  of  the  sacramental  service  which  ia  in- 

SacramentB ;   Sacramentum.      See   Sach.v- 

Baoraiinm,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient  Ito- 
mana  to  denote  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were 
deposited.  A  sacrarium  was  either  public  or  private, 
the  roimer  being  a  part  of  a  temple  in  which  the  idol 
Blood,  and  the  latter  the  pan  of  a  private  houae  in 
which  the  PeiiaUt  were  kept  In  the  early  Latiu 
Church  ibe  name  iraa  given  to  the  chancel  or  bemo, 
and  alao  to  the  side  table  (pblalionariumj  on  wbicb  tbe 
ofietings  of  the  people  were  deposited. 

BacTOd  Heart,  BnornitRs  of  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  devoted  to 
of  youth,  especially  in  France,  where  it  i 
the  abbd  Coindre  in  1836,  and  whence 
1847  to  the  United  Sutes,  The  Brothers  have  acade- 
mies, orphan  asylums,  and  schools,  with  more  than  600 
under  theit  care,  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
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Jesus.  It  has  doubtless  given  origin  to  the  sodctie*  of 
cognate  title.  The  instructions  lo  these  for  each  day  in 
the  week  are  peculiar.    Thus: 

"SuBrfon.— Yon  win  ealer  liiliilhe  opened  heart  of  Jesus 
as  lulo  a/urruw  <\f  lore,  there  lo  pnrlrr  jooneir  rnmi  atl 
stains  cuutracied  during  the  week,  aud  lu  dnlroy  the  life 

ttansl'orm  iJl  Into  iieelF.  This  day  will  be  deillcated  to  a 
spetlnl  bomafrs  to  the  blessed  Trinity. 

"tlimdati Yun  will  tiHik  on  yourself  a*  a  nimfnal.  who 

detirea  to  niipease  hie  lodge  hy  sorrow  fur  his  attis,  nud 
who  is  reiidy  loniake  snllsbctlun  to  blsjiistlce.  You  will 
enter  lii  spirit  lulu  the  henn  of  Jesuf,  lu  order  to  enclose 
yonrsfllf  In  tbntprimnoflote, 

"THcadnir.— Von  will  enter  Into  Ibe  henrt  of  Jesua  na 
Into  a  KAosf,  in  which  you  are  oua  of  his  disciples.  In 
this  echnol  la  learned  the  eclence  i>tihe  valnts.  lbs  science 
otpure  love,  which  makes  us  target  all  worldly  seleuces. 

"  ITwbiMitsii.— You  will  enter  lulo  the  heart  of  Jesos  as 


Ou  this  day  you  will  p( 
"  I'lidau—Yna 

with  ii 

child  li 


malhtr,  whii  bit  brunghl  von 
eipresf  Ible  palus :  yon  will  rei 
I  Ibe  arms  of  Its  mother. 


a  lay  order  in 
bo  instnicUon 
as  founded  by 


SACKED  HEART  {of  Jeiai),  Feast  of  thk,  a  fes- 
tival of  comparatively  modem  institution  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  for  a  time  the  aubject  of  much 
controversy  among  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Its 
origin  is  traced  lo  a  vision  recorded  of  a  French  nun  of 
theOrderof  the  Visitation,  named  Mar}- Margaret  Ala- 
coque,  who  liTcd  at  Paray-le-Monial,  in  Burgundy,  in 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  17th  centurj-,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm led  her  to  practice  a  special  ilevotion  to  the  heart 
of  tbe  Saviour.  This  devotion  was  gradually  propa- 
gated in  Franoa,  and  at  length  was  approved  by  pope 
Clement  XII  in  ITSi  and  l'3fi.  and  bv  aemenl  XIH  in 
1765,  The  festival  is  held  on  the  Friday  after  the  oc- 
tave of  Corpus  Christ i.—Ctamiers'i  Ewydop.  s.r. 

This  festival  has  for  its  principal  object  to  excite  in 
tbe  hearts  of  those  who  celebrate  it  a  feeling  of  love  to 


Mil  oiler  yourself  to  Ihe  heart  ufJesoa 
as  a  viHim  comlnir  up  to  the  temple  to  be  Immolated  and 
led  before  the  sacriOcer." 
— Eadie,  Ecdet.  Cycbip.  a.  v. 

SACRED  HEART  (n/y«iH),  Ladieb  OP  THE,  a  re- 
ligious coiigregslion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  Fans  Nov.  21,  ISOO.  and  devoted  lo  educa- 
tion. In  that  year  Joseph  Desire  Varin,  superior  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  desirous  of  eslabliabtng  a  society 
of  women  who  would  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes,  selected  Ma- 
deleine Sophie  Louise  Barst  and  Octavia  Bailly.  On 
Nov.  SI  they  consecrated  themselves  to  tbe  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris,  They  removed  lo 
Amiens  in  1801,  where  both  their  community  and  pu- 
pils increased  rapidly.  Madame  Barat  was  chosen  su- 
perior in  ISO!,  branch  establishments  were  founded,  and 
in  ISOe  a  drst  chapter  of  the  order  wu  held,  at  which 
that  lady  was  chosen  superior-general,  which  poet  she 
retained  till  her  ilcatb,  in  1SG5.  Pi^re  Vaiin  completed 
his  draft  of  ihc  proposed  constitutions  in  1B3S,  and 
they  were  approved  by  Leo  XII  Dec  22, 182G.  Being 
inviteii  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  convent  and  church  of  Triniti  do'  Honti. 
They  spread  thence  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  eoon 
owned  noorishing  schools  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Prtiseia. 
Belgium,  England,  and  Ireland.  They  had  come  to  the 
United  Statea  in  1817  with  bishop  Dubourg,  of  NeiT 
Orleana,andfoundedahouseneai)iLLouis,Mo.   Their 
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ioGRUc  In  tlua  counlrr  a  chUfljr  awing  to  the  Ule 
■rcbbiitaap  Uugbn,  tn  tlidime  ELiubelh  GBlliUin,  ind 
taptciillj  to  Madune  Alayaui  Hirdty,  who  foanded  the 
oMjoriiy  of  the  Amerinn  bouso.  Tbcy  opened  i 
Kbiwl  «I  the  conKT  of  HouHon  ind  Mulbcny  UTHta, 
Naw  York,  and  now  tbe  order  hM  tpread  to  tbe  princi- 
pal ttata  or  the  Union,  to  tbe  Canadian  prorincea, 
Cuba,  andCbili.  Tbe  rulri  ■ndconatitutioni  are  closely 
modelled  oa  tboac  or  tbe  Society  of  Jeua  in  all  that  re- 
gaidi  [he  conditioni  for  membenhip,  training,  degree*, 
•teciioiu.  etc  Tbe  dieniberB  employed  in  teaching  and 
KOveming  art  eiyled  "  choir  religioua,"  the  otben  "  lay 
■blen."  According  to  Appletons'  Cifclapadia,  the  or- 
der had  (1876) :  "  In  Kraoce,  S  province*  and  42  eelab- 
liahiDMita,  including  1  in  Algien;  the  provJDce  oS  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  with  4  eaUbliihmenti:  thatofEng- 
land  and  Ireland,  with  6 ;  that  of  luly,  with  6 ;  that  of 
Spun,  with  S;  and  that  of  Auatria,  with  &.  In  America, 
tbey  bad  in  tbe  United  Statea  8  prDTincea,  with  21 
houaea;  the  province  of  Canada,  with  5;  and  the  pror- 
iiKV  of  Chili,  with  5,  beeidei  an  alabliabment  at  Ha- 
vanna.  Tbe  number  of 'choir  religkma'  was  Wtb,  and 
that  of  Uyriitenl»47;  total  437!.  The  Mntral  bouae 
of  the  whole  order  and  the  reaidenee  of  tbe  snperior- 
m  the  Boulevard  dea  Invalide*,  raria." 


Ontdonr  Draaa  of  lb*  I^la  of  th*  Saered  Heart 
SACRED  HF.ART  (-/Mary),  Order  or  thk,  a 
dety  at  nuns  Mlalilisheil  at  Baiig^,  in  France,  by  the 
abbe  Branlt  in  IToo,  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
flrm  and  neglected,  eapcclalty  during  the  French  Revo- 
Sacred  Hearts  (o/ Jr«u  and  Mary),  Cokorroa- 
Tios  OF  THE,  a  religious  order  in  tbe  Koman  Callii<1i 
Cbuirh,  founded  at  Vrntitn  in  1800  by  U.  Cowlrin  an.i 
Hadame  Ayme  de  la  Cbevallerie,  for  tbe  culiiratinii  »f 
peraooal  piety  (hence  it  ii  lometimea  ilyled  the  Ordti 
of  tit  Perpnval  Adoraliim  of  the  Holy  lloit),  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  RiisNoDary  labors,  etc  The  Conjuga- 
tion baa  houaea  in  various  parti  ofFrance.  See  Higne, 
Did.  da  Ordra  Brligieux,  Iv,  1277  aq. 

SaciifiCatl,  Chtiatian*  who,  to  amid  condemnation 
before  a  heathen  tTilMinal,hadoS'eTed*acriltceloBD  idol. 
When  tuch  persona,  after  the  persecution  waa  over,  re- 
turoed  to  the  Church,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  ■ 
very  rigid  penance  belore  they  coold  be  readmitted  intc 


pnptaj  M  called,  ii  Iha  »a]^a  in*" 


tion  oF  death  on  a  living  creatarr,  gtnenllj  by  efliiaioB 
blood,  ina  way  of  religioui  wonhip;  and  the  pre- 
lenting  of  ibia  act  to  the  Deity  as  a  supplication  fur  the 
■  >u  of  ain,  and  a  aupposed  mean  of  compensation  for 
the  insult  and  injury  thereby  offered  to  bia  majesty  and 
oTCmment.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  an  oifering 
lade  to  tiod  on  hia  alur  by  the  band  uf  a  lawful  min- 
ister. Sacrilic*  differed  from  oUofwa.-  in  a  sacrifice 
was  a  real  change  or  destruclioa  of  tbe  thing  of- 
fered, whereas  an  oblation  was  but  a  aimple  offering  or 
gift.  (Tbe  following  article  is  baaed  upon  that  in  Smith'* 
Hid.  of  Iht  BiiU.)    See  also  Sacrificeal  OmRiNo. 

L  ^cFwptHrt  Termt, — The  following  are  the  original 
words  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  aacriScial  act : 

1.  nnji;,  vunckdi,  from  the  obsolete  root  n;^,  "  to 
give  ("  used  in  Gen.  xsiii,  13,  20,  21,  of  a  gia  froin  Ja- 
cob to  Esau  (Sept.  tipor) ;  in  2  Sam.  vUi,  1,  6  (flwa), 
in  1  Kings  iv,  21  (fi^ipo),  in  2  Kings  xvii,  4  {fiavadi, 
uf  a  tribute  from  a  vassal  king;  in  Gen.  iv,  8,  b,  of  a 
sacriBce  generally  (topov  and  Svaia,  indiffercnlly); 
and  in  Lev.  ii,  1,  4,  6,  6,  Joined  with  the  word  ioriiiii, 
of  an  unbloody  aacriflce,  or  "meat-offering"  (generally 
lupoy  dvain).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to  tliat 
idea  of  sacriUce  which  representa  itaa  a  eucbariuic  gill 
to  Cod  our  Kuig.     See  Uinciiaii. 

2.  15^^,  btrbda  (derived  from  the  root  S^J;,  "lo 
apptoaeh,"  or  [in  Hiphil]  to  "make  lo  approach"); 
uaed  with  miHckaM  in  lev.  ii,  1, 4,  S,  G  (SepL  iipoy  So- 
aia),  generally  rendered  iipov  (aee  Uark  vii,  11,  cop- 
ffar,  o  iffri  ^wpof)  or  wpoafapa.  The  idea  of  a  gilt 
hardly  aeema  inherent  in  Ibe  root,  which  rather  piiinis 
to  aacrilice,  aa  a  symbol  of  commnoiuu  or  Gaeenant  be,, 
tween  God  and  man.    See  Cordan. 

3. 1131,  leiari  (derirol  from  the  root  TQl,  to  "  sbugh- 
ler  animals,"  especially  to  "alay  in  sacrifice"),  refers 
emphatically  to  a  bloodt/  sacrifice,  one  iu  which  the 
Bbedding  of  blood  la  the  eaeential  idea.  Thus  it  is  op- 
posed to  ntJaoIJA  in  Paa.xl,6((3ufri(iyKni  irpmrfopai'), 
and  to  oldA  (the  whole  bumt-olTering)  in  E:iad.  x,  2S; 
xviii,  12,  etc  With  it  the  expiatory  idea  of  aacri^  is 
naturally  connected.    See  Victim. 

4.  In  the  New  Test,  the  comprehensive  term  is  ivvia 
(from  Bvui,  which  seems  radically  to  express  Ihe/um- 
tn^  up  of  the  sacriOcial  amoke),  which  is  used  both  of 
the  victim  offered  and  of  the  set  of  immolation,  whether 
literal  or  figurative. 

Dialinct  from  these  general  lerma,  and  often  appended 
to  tbem,  are  the  words  dcnotiug  apecial  kinds  of  sacri- 
fice.   See  Offeriku. 

6.  niir,  <Jah  (Sept.  generally  IXotaircu/in),  tbe 
"whole  buml-offcring.''     See  Uvrst-offkbiko. 

6.  C^tl,  ihilem  (Sept.  ieaia  avnipiav),  used  fre- 
quently with  n^>,  and  aometimea  called  *|3*lPi  tbe 
"peace-"  or  "thank-offering."   See  each  of  th»e  word*. 

7.  n»»n,  ckall&k  (Sept  generally  iripi  a/KipTiae), 
the  "  wn-offering"  (q.  v.). 

5,  0^9,  aihdm  (SepL  generally  wXqfi^iXii'a),  th* 
"  treapasa-offering"  (q.  v.), 

9.  niS!<,  iihtAik  (from  BK,  jffy),  a  "sacrifice  made 
by  firej'  spoken  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  offering, 
aa  commonly  burned  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10),  and  even  of  those 


byfii 


.7,9);  1 


ual  formtda,"!  sacrifice  of  sweet  odor  to  Jehovah"  (i,9, 
13,17;  ii,2,9i  iii,G;  eomp.  Exod.  xxix,  41;  Uv.  viii, 
21;  brieflr,Exad.xxix,  18,25;  Uv.  ii,  16).    See  Fire. 

10.  rn:f\,  taddh,  i*  used  in  a  figurative  sense  only, 
"a  sacrifice  of  praise."    See  Fraihe. 

11.  3n,  chdg  (from  iiT\,  to  danct  in  religious  joy),  ia 
properly  s^/Ja'ren/  only ;  but  by  metonymy  ia  occasion- 
ally uaed  for  the  aacrifidal  victima  of  tuch  nccaaiont 
(Exod.  uiii,  18;  Pm.  cxviii,  27;  MaL  Ii,  3).   See  Fus. 

Tbe  term  "aacriflce''  i*  aometime*  uaed  AguratiTtly 
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for  deep  repentance  (Pea.  li,  17),  for  the  good  works  of 
belie^erB  (Phil,  ir,  18 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16),  and  for  the  dutiei 
of  prayer  and  praise  (Rom.  xii,  1 ;  lleU  xiii,  16 ;  1  Pet. 
ii,6). 

II.  Oriffin  of  Sacrifice.-^Did  it  arise  from  a  natural 
instinct  of  man,  sanctioned  and  guided  by  God,  or  was 
it  the  subject  of  some  distinct*  primeval  revelation? 
This  is  a  question  the  importance  of  which  has  proba- 
bly been  exaggerated*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sacriOce  was  sanctioned  by  God*s  law,  with  a  special 
typical  reference  to  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  its  uni* 
versal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
roan's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation  to  (tod,  shows 
it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  moted  in  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by 
an  external  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on  that 
sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God  which  is 
stamped  by  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  histori- 
cal question,  perhaps  insoluble,  probably  one  which  can- 
not be  treated  at  all,  except  iu  connection  with  some 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  revelation, 
but  certainly  one  which  does  not  affect  the  authority 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself.  We  need  not  dh^ 
cuss  here  the  theory  of  the  old  English  deists,  such  as 
Blount  and  Tyndale,  that,  as  cruel  men  delighted  iu 
bloodshed,  so  they  conceived  God  to  be  like  themselves, 
and  sought  to  please  and  appease  him  by  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  beasts;  or  the  specious  improvement  of  this 
theory  which  Spencer  (^De  Leg,  ffebr,  Rit,  I.  iii,  diss,  ii) 
framed,  that  men  sacrificed  originally  because  of  the 
savage  wildness  of  their  nature,  and  that  God  accepted 
and  ratified  their  grim  worship  to  restrain  them  from 
what  was  worse.  The  question  is  now  proposed  in  this 
form :  Did  sacrifice  arise  from  the  natural  religious  in- 
stinct of  man,  with  or  without  (for  both  views  are  held) 
an  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  or  did  it 
originate  in  a  distinct  divine  revelation?  Those  who 
advocate  the  former  view  speak  of  sacrifice  as  the  **free 
expression  of  the  divinely  determined  nature  of  man" 
(Neumann).  *'  Man  sacrifices  because  of  his  inaliena- 
ble divine  likeness,  according  to  which  be  cannot  cease 
to  seek  that  communion  with  God  for  which  he  was 
created,  even  through  such  an  effectual  self-sacrifice  as 
is  exhibited  in  sacrifice.  Sacrifices  have  thus  been  bb 
little  an  arbitrary  invention  of  man  as  prayer.  Like 
prayer,  they  have  originated  in  an  inner  necessity  to 
which  man  freely  surrenders  himself*'  (Oehler,  in  Uer- 
zog's  Real'EncyhL  x,  617). 

1.  One  recent  writer  on  the  subject  (Davison,  /n- 
quiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Piimitive  Sacrifice^ 
1825)  adduces  (on  the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Ou- 
tram)  the  consent  of  the  fathers  in  favor  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  alleges  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  "  a  mere  modern  fig- 
ment, excogitated  in  the  presumptively  speculative  age 
of  innovating  Puritanism."  This  assertion  has,  in  part, 
been  met  by  Fabcr  {Treatite  on  the  Origin  o/ExpiiUo- 
ry  Sacrifice,  1827),  who  shows  that  the  only  authorities 
adduced  by  Outram  (Z)e  SacrificUi)  and  Spencer  (Z>e 
Jjeg,  Hebrj)  are  Justin  Martyr,  CHrysostom,  the  author 
of  the  work  called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodoxy  com- 
monly printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Of 
the  early  theologians  thus  adduced,  the  last  three  are 
positive  and  explicit  in  their  assertion^  while  the  senti- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr  are  gathered  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  in  consequence  of  any  direct  avowal.  He 
says,**  As  circumcision  commenced  from  Abraham,  so 
the  Sabbath,  and  sacrifices^  and  oblations,  and  festivals 
commenced* from  Moses ;"  which  clearly  intimates  that 
he  considered  primitive  sacrifice  as  a  human  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obligation. 
The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  otigin 
of  sacrifice ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them,  cited 
by  Spencer  {De  Leg.  Hehr,  p.  646  sq.),  held  that  sacri- 
fice was  admitted  into  the  law  through  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  who  had  been  familiar- 


ized with  it  in  Egypt,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  ta 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols 
of  their  heathen  neighbors.  The  ancient  writers  who 
held  this  opinion  are  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  TertulUan, 
Chr\'Sostoro,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Eptphaniua 
of  Salamis,  Irennus,  Jerome,  Procopias,  Eucherius,  Anaa- 
tatius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  ConstiltUions^ 
But  out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already  men- 
tioned allege  incidentally  the  human  origin  of  primitive 
sacrifice;  the  rest  are  silent  on  this  point.  Outram,  in- 
deed (De  Saerif,  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  §  6,  p.  8, 9),  thinks  that  in 
giving  this  opinion  they  virtually  deny  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  sacrifice.  But  it  b  fairly  answered  that  the  as- 
sert ion,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrifice  was  in- 
troduced into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Egyp- 
tianizing  weakness  of  the  people,  furnishes  no  legitimate 
proof  that  the  persons  entertaining  this  opinion  held 
the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacri- 
fice, and  affords  no  ground  for  alleging  the  consent  of 
Christian  antiquity  iu  favor  of  that  opinion.  Such  per- 
sons could  not  but  have  known  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
existed  anterior  to  the  rise  of  pagan  idolatry;  and  hence 
the  notion  which  they  entertained  leaves  the  question 
as  to  the  primitice  origin  of  sacrifice  entirely  open,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  Paganism,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  elaewhcri^,  merely  borroweil  the  rite  from  pure  patri- 
archism,  which  already  possessed  it;  and  unless  a  writ- 
er expnnsly  declares  such  to  be  his  opinion,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  held  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  simply  because  he  con- 
ceives that  a  system  of  sacrificial  service  bad  been  tm- 
mediately  adopted  into  the  law  from  paganism  out  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people.  Besides, 
some  of  these  very  fathers  held  language  with  respect 
to  primitive  sacrifice  not  much  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  has,  on  this  ground,  been  given  to  their 
sentiments.  Thus,  according  to  Cyril,  **God  accepted 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain, 
because  it  was  fitting  that  posterity  should  learn  from 
thence  how  they  might  blamelessly  offer  unto  God  his 
meet  and  due  honor."  If,  then,  these  authorities  ba 
taken  as  neutral  on  the  question,  with  the  four  excep- 
tions already  indicated,  we  shall  find  whatever  authori- 
ty we  ascribe  to  these  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  testimony  of  other  ancient  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice.  Philo-JudsBus  says, 
"Abel  brought  neither  the  same  oblation  as  Cain,  nor 
in  the  sane  manner;  but,  instead  of  things  inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate ;  and  instead  of  later  and 
secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  and  the  first : 
for  he  offered  in  sacrifice  from  the  firstlings  of  bis  fiock, 
and  from  their  fat,  according  to  the  most  holy  command" 
(De  Saerif.  A  belis  ei  Caini  in  0pp.  p.  145).  Augustine, 
after  expressly  referring  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  the 
divine  command,  more  distinctly  evolves  his  meaning 
by  saying,  **  The  prophetic  immolation  of  blood,  testify- 
ing, from  the  very  commencement  of  the  human  race, 
the  future  passion  of  the  Mediator,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
antiquity ;  inasmuch  as  Abel  is  found  in  Holy  Script- 
ure to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  up  this  prophet- 
ic immolation"  (jCont,  Faust,  Manich,  in  Opp,  vi,  145). 
Next  we  come  to  Athanasius,  who,  speaking  of  the 
consent  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  New,  says :  **  What  Moses  taught,  these 
things  his  predecessor  Abraham  had  preserved;  and 
what  Abraham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Enoch 
and  Noah  were  well  acquainted ;  for  they  made  a  distinct 
turn  belteeen  the  clean  and  the  undean,  and  were  accepta- 
ble to  God.  Thus,  also,  in  like  manner,  Abel  bore  tes- 
timony ;  for  he  knew  what  he  had  learned  from  Adam, 
and  Adam  himself  taught  only  what  he  had  previously 
learned  from  the  Lord"  (Synod,  Nicen.  contra  ffar.  Ari- 
an.  decret,  in  Opp,  i,  408).  Eusebins  of  Cnsarea,  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges  that  animal  sac- 
rifice was  first  of  all  practiced  by  the  ancient  lovers  of 
God  (the  patriarchs),  and  that  not  by  accident,  but 
through  a  certain  divine  contrivance,  under  which,  as 
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taught  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  became  their  duty  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really 
acceptable  to  God,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  des- 
tined to  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  nee 
(^Demonti,  Evang,  i,  8, 24, 25). 

Among  the  considerations  urgeil  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  sacrifice  must  have  originated  in  a  divine 
command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  independently  of  such  a  command,  and  as 
distinguished  from  vegetable  oblations,  animal  sacrifice, 
which  involves  the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing an  iniHicent  victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect^ 
have  been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of 
God.  Our  own  course  of  scriptural  education  prevents 
us,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  Judges  on  this  point ; 
but  we  have  means  of  judging  how  so  singular  a  rite 
must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking  men  not  in  the  same 
degree  prepossessed  by  early  associations.  The  ancient 
Greek  masten  of  thought  not  unfrequently  expressed 
their  astonishment  how  and  upon  what  rational  princi- 
ples so  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  origbated ;  for  as  to  the  notion  of  its 
being  pkoMmg  to  the  Deity,  such  a  thing  struck  them 
as  a  manifest  impossibility  (lamblic  De  Vit.  Pyihag,  p. 
106-118 ;  Porphyr.  Dt  A  bttin,  p.  96 ;  Theophrast.  et  Pur- 
phyr.  ap.  Eoseb.  Prop.  Evang,  p.  90,  91).  Those  who 
do  not  believe  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  alleging  that,  when 
men  had  come  to  slay  animals  for  their  own  food,  they 
might  think  it  right  to  slay  them  to  satisfy  their  gods; 
and,  in  fact,  Grotius,  who  held  the  human  origin  of  sac- 
rifices, and  yet  believed  that  animal  foo<I  was  not  used 
before  the  Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  con- 
tending that  AbeFs  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool — of  his 
best  sheep.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed  ani- 
mal sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before  the  Deluge 
without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  command,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put  by  Hallet 
{Comment,  on  Heb,  art,  4,  cited  by  Magee,  On  the  Atone' 
meni)j  has  been  reproduced  with  increased  force  by  Fa- 
ber  (^Prim, Sacrifice ,  p.  183).  It  amounts  to  this:  (1.) 
Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a  mere  act 
of  gratuitous  superstition ;  whence,  on  the  principle  of 
Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he  denominates  will  -  wor- 
ship, it  is  neither  acceptable  nor  pleasing  to  God.  (2.) 
But  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal  ages  was  accept- 
ed by  God,  and  was  plainly  honored  with  his  approba- 
tion. (3.)  Therefore,  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal 
ages  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  supcntition  nncom- 
manded  by  God.  (4.)  If,  then,  such  was  the  character 
of  primitive  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacri- 
fice was  not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  un- 
commanded by  God — it  must,  in  that  case,  indubitably 
have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human,  institution.  If  it 
be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  expiato- 
ry, or  piacular,  the  argument  for  their  divine  origin  is 
strengthened,  as  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  combination 
of  ideas  under  which  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
ooold  be  worked  out  by  the  human  mind.  This  diffi- 
calty  is  so  great  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  feel  bound  also  to 
deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed  were  piacular. 
It  is  strongly  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
by  animal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of 
natnre  or  from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore, 
the  idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been  divine- 
ly appointed.  Now,  we  know  that  God  cannot  approve 
oif  unwarranted  and  presumptuous  superstition ;  if,  there- 
fore, be  can  be  shown  to  have  received  with  approba- 
tion a  species  of  sacrifice  undiscoverable  by  the  light 
of  natnre,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that 
it  mast  have  been  of  his  own  institution. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  expin^     sgcriflc^ 


before  the  law,  however,  is  more  difllcult,  and  is  denied 
by  Outram,  Emesti,  DOderlin,  Davison,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  believe  that  it  was  revealed  under  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its  existence  under  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation.  The  arguments  already  stated  in 
favor  of  the  divine  institution  of  primitive  sacrifice  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice, 
the  idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  required 
a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory  sacrifice  is 
found  to  have  existed  among  all  nations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eucharistic  and  impetratory  sacrifices;  and 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered  among  the  ancient  nations.  The 
expiatory  view  of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by 
heathen  writers :  '*  Take  heart  for  heart,  fibre  for  fibre. 
This  life  we  give  you  in  the  place  of  a  better"  (Ovid, 
Fiuti,  vi,  161).  This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  but  that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  ani- 
mal sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  pre- 
served among  his  various  descendants.  This  argument, 
if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piacular 
sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  postdiluvian 
world  was  the  same  that  he  had  derived  from  his  pious 
ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was  evinced  bv  the  sacri- 
flee  of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, again  brought  back.  Now  if  that  sacrifice  was 
expiatory,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  di- 
vinely commanded;  and  the  supposition  that  it  was 
both  expiatory  and  divinely  commanded  makes  the 
whole  history  far  more  clear  and  consistent  than  any 
other  which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It  amounts, 
then,  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  a  eucharistic  of- 
fering, when  his  brother  brought  one  which  was  expia- 
tory, denied  virtually  that  his  sins  deserved  death,  or 
that  he  needed  the  blood  of  atonement.  Some  go  fur- 
ther, and  allege  that  in  the  text  itself  God  actually 
commanded  Cain  to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  (See 
this  question  discussed  below.) 

2.  Oil  the  other  band,  the  great  difiiculty  in  the  the- 
ory wi.ich  refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is 
the  total  (iilence  of  Holy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference 
made  in  Gen.  ii  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacri- 
flce  when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
of  which  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  impair,  al- 
though it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal  revela- 
tion of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  assertion  of  it, 
as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine.  See,  for  ex- 
ample (as  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Sacrifice),  the  elaborate 
reasoning  on  the  translation  of  PKIfin  in  Gen.  iv,  7. 
Even  supposing  the  version  a  *' sin-offering  coucheth 
at  the  door**  tp  be  correct,  on  the  ground  of  general 
usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  venion  of  the  Sept., 
and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  construction  of  the 
masculine  participle  with  the  feminine  noun  (as  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sin-offering  was  actually  a 
male),  still  it  docs  not  settle  the  matter.  The  Lord 
even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as  known 
to  exist:  he  does  not  institute  it.  The  supposition 
that  the  "skins  of  beasts"  in  Gen.  iii,  21  were  skins  of 
animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion. The  argument  on  Heb.  xi,  4,  that  faith  can  rest 
only  on  a  distinct  divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  given  in  ver,  1.     (See  below.) 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected,  any  con- 
clusive argument  on  this  side  of  the  question.  AH  al- 
low that  the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice are  perfectly  natural  to  roan.  The  higher  view  of 
its  expiatory  character,  dependent,  aa  it  is,  entirely  on 
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ito  typical  natare,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scriptare. 
It  is  veiled  under  other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices.  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  etc) ;  but  even  then  the  theory  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult;  it  is 
only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews) that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is  as 
likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  superadd  the 
higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man  from  the 
lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  higher),  as  that  he  originally  commanded 
the  institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  its 
full  meaning  was  not  yet  come.  The  rainbow  was 
Just  as  truly  the  symbol  of  GoA'n  new  promise  in  Gen. 
ix,  13-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  not  existed  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  before  the  flood.  What  God  sets  hb 
seal  to  he  makes  a  part  of  bis  revelation,  whatever  its 
origin  may  be.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  (see  Warburton, 
Div.  Leg,  ix,  c  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  leH;  free,  without  any  direction 
on  the  part  of  .God,  while  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time,  place, 
and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature,  on  which 
much  of  its  distinction  from  heathen  sacrifice  depend- 
ed. The  inference  is  at  least  probable  that  when  God 
sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  define  its  method. 

See  on  the  question,  in  addition  to  the  above  trea- 
tises, Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Nature^  Origin,  and  Design  of 
Sacrifioes ;.  Taylor,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonanent 
(1768) ;  Ritchie,  Criticism  upon  Modem  Notions  ofSaC' 
r^fices  (1761) ;  Magee,  Discourses  on  A  tonement  atui  Sac* 
rifices.    See  also  Atonement. 

III.  Biblical  History  of  Sacrifice. — 1.  Ante^Mosaic 
Instances.—ln  examining  the  various  sacrifices  record- 
ed in  Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacri- 
fice (nx^n  and  Dri()  are  not  applied  to  them.  This 
fact  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  were  not  actually 
expiatory,  nor  even  that  the  offerers  had  not  that  idea 
of  expiation  which  must  have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all 
sacrifices;  but  it  justifies  the  inference  that  this  idea 
was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sao 
rifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  mineh^,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice. (So  in  Heb.  xi,  4  the  word  ^wia  is  explained  by 
the  rote  SfifpoiQ  below.)  In  the  case  of  both  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  eucharistic,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  offerers  to  have  lain  in  their  "  faith*^  (Heb. 
xi,4).  Whether  that  faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  and  was  connected  with  any 
idea  of  the  typical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it 
was  a  simple  and  bumble  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as 
the  giver  and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  author- 
ized by  Scripture  to  decide.    See  Cain. 

The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  flood  (Gen.  viii,  20)  if 
called  bumt-offering  (pldh).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  covenant  which 
follows  in  ix,  8-17.  The  same  ratification  of  a  cove- 
nant is  seen  in  the  burnt-offering  of  Abraham,  especial- 
ly enjoined  and  defined  by  God  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  and  is 
probably  to  be  traced  in  the  "  building  of  altars"  by 
Abraham  on  entering  Canaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  7, 8) 
and  Mamre  (xiii,  18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxvi,  25), 
and  by  Jacob  at  Sbechem  (xxxiii,  20),  and  in  Jacob*s 
setting-up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii, 
18 ;  XXXV,  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Miz- 
pah  also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  €rod 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been  what 
is  called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a  bond  be- 
tween the  sacrificer  and  (vod,  and  the  dedication  of 
himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.    See  Noau. 


The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  1-18)  stands  by  it^ 
self  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial,  counte- 
nanced by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  before :  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  an  only  sou  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  will- 
ing dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds 
certainly  a  secondary  position.    See  Isaac. 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job  i, 
5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii,  8),  we,  for  the  first 
time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  expiation  for 
sin  accompanied  by  repentance  and  prayer,  and  brought 
prominently  forward.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  as  to  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  x,  25),  where  sacrifice  (zi- 
badi)  is  distinguished  from  bumt-offering.  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory' ;  the  object  is  to  afv- 
pease  the  wrath  and  avert  the  vengeance  of  (}od. 

2.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period,— These  are  in- 
augurated by  the  offering  of  the  Passover  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  Exod.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique 
in  its  character,  and  seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities 
of  all  the  various  divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. Its  ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sin-offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of 
the  blood,  which  (afler  the  first  celebration)  was  poured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv,  7),  and  in  the 
care  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  tha 
morning  (see  Exod.  xii,  10 ;  xxxiv,  25).  It  was  un- 
like it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not 
burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  **  at  his 
table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offering.  Its  peculiar 
position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its  special  ref- 
erence to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it  ont  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  referred  to  any  formal  class  of  sacrifice; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinct- 
ness before  unknown.    See  Passover. 

The  sacrifice  of  Exod.  xxiv,  offered  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  **  bumt-offer- 
ing" and  **  peace-offering"  in  ver.  5 ;  but  the  solemn 
use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix,  18-22)  distinctly  marks 
the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice  was  needed  for  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  God,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  va- 
rious forms  of  sacrifice : 

(a.)  The  btirnt^fering.    Self-dedicatory. 

(b.)  The  meat-nfering  (unbloody).)  u«-^j,ii»««»u 
The  peaee-^feriSg  (bloody),     }  SnchflrisUc 

(e.)  Thesin^ofering,         I  ExnUtorv 
The  trespass-offering,^  jsxpiatory. 

(d.)  The  ineense  offered  after  sacrifice  In  the  Holy 
Place,  and  (on  the  Dny  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  eymbol  of  the  intercefwlon  of  the  priest  (as  a 
type  of  the  Great  Hisb-priest),  nccompanylng  and  mak- 
ing efficaciuns  the  prayer  of  ihe  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii)  we 
find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  afterwards  the 
appointed  order :  first  came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare 
access  to  God ;  next  the  bumt-offering,  to  mark  their 
dedication  to  his  ser\*ice ;  and,  thirdly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  The  same  sacriflces,  in  the  same 
Older,  with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten,  no 
doubt,  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after  for 
all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by  the  de- 
scent of  fire  upon  the  bumt-offering.  Henceforth  the 
sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  He 
should  come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for 
granted  (see  Lev.  i,  2 ;  ii,  1,  etc,  *'  If  a  man  bring  an  of- 
fering, ye  shall,"  etc.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide 
and  limit  its  exercise.  In  ever}*  case  but  that  of  the 
peace-offering  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolised,  but 
so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in  heathen  sys- 
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teiin»  and  finding  its  logical  remilt  in  bnman  Mcrifiee) 
that  the  more  costly  the  offeringi  the  more  surely  must 
it  meet  with  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  prohably 
in  order  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind,  and  aim 
to  guard  against  comiption  by  heathenish  ceremonial, 
and  against  the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without 
obedience,  could  avail  (see  I  Sam.  xr,  22, 28),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, afterwards  to  the  Temple.  (For  instances  of  in- 
fringement of  this  rule  uncensured,  aee  Judg.  ii,  6 ;  vi, 
26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  xi,  15;  xri,  5;  2  Sam.  t'i,  18;  1 
Kings  iii,  2, 3.  Most  of  these  cases  are  special,  some 
anthorised  by  special  command ;  bat  the  law  probably 
did  not  attain  to  its  full  strictness  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple.)  This  ordinance  also  necessitated  a 
periodical  gathering  as  one  nation  before  God,  and  so 
kept  clearly  before  their  minds  their  relation  to  him 
as  their  national  King.  Both  limitations  brought  oat 
the  great  truth  that  God  himself  provided  the  way  by 
which  man  should  approach  him,  and  that  the  method 
of  reconciliation  was  initiated  by  him,  and  not  by  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  it  has 
been  argued  (as  by  Outram,  Warbnrton,  etc)  that  the 
whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in  order  to 
guard  against  worse  superstition  and  positive  idolatry. 
The  ai^ument  is  mainly  based  (see  Warburton,  Div,  Leg. 
iv^,  §  vi,  2)  on  £zek.  xx,  25,  and  similar  references  in  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremo- 
nial. Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacri- 
fice, it  is  weak  and  superficial ;  it  labors  under  two  fatal 
difficulties,  the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence 
of  sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  bad  been  already  typified,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giviog  a  reason 
for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial so  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnishing  an  explanation 
of  certain  special  rites,  it  may  probably  have  some  val- 
ue. It  certainly  contains  this  truth:  that  the  craving 
for  visible  tokens  of  God's  presence,  and  visible  rites  of 
worship,  from  which  idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided 
for  and  turned  into  a  safe  chsnnel  by  the  whole  ritual 
and  typical  system,  of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre. 
The  contact  with  the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted 
the  spirit  of  the  Israelites,  %rould  doubtless  render  such 
provision  then  especially  necessar}'.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degradation 
into  formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning 
with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

8.  Pott'Mo$aie  3acrificn^-\l  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  history  of  Post-Mosaic  sacri- 
fice, for  its  main  principles  were  now  fixed  forever. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale  aie  by  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of.  the  Temple 
(L  Kings  viii,  68),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Atha- 
liab  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  19X  *nd  by  Heaekiah  at  his  great 
Paasorer  and  restoration  of  the  Temple -worship  (2 
Chrou.  XXX,  21-M).  In  each  case  the  lavish  use  of 
Tictims  WBB  chiefly  in  the  peace^fferings,  which  were 
a  sacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the  table  of 
their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were : 


^.)  Humt-oferingn. 

1.  The  dailv  barut-offerln^  (Exnd.  zxlx«  8S-42). 

f .  The  double  bumt-offerlngs  on  the  Ssbbath  (Nnmb. 
xxvfti, »,  10)w 

S.  The  burnt -offerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Nnmb. 
xxvUI,1l-xxlx,»). 

(6.)  Mfai^f€Hng§. 

1.  The  daily  neat -offerings  accotnpanvlD^  the  daily 
homt-offerings  (flonr,  oil,  and  wine)  (Bkod.  xziz.  40. 41). 

S.  The  ahew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  franirlnceuse), 
renewed  every  Babhalh  (Lev.  xxlv,  6-9).        *n«iD<»" 

•.  The  apeelal  meat-offeriogs  at  the  Sabbstk  mnd  the 
great  teti  Ai  (^mnb.  xxvlii,  xxix).  "^<t  *°° 


4.  The  first- fruits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiil,  10-14), 
at  Pentecost  (xxtli,  17-90),  both  "weve-offerinni;"  the 
flrst-fmits  of  the  dongh  snd  threshing-floor  at  the  iian'eot- 
time  (Nomb.  xv,  80,  21 ;  Dent  xxvl,  1-11),  called  **  heave- 
offerings." 

1.  Slu-oflering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Numb,  xxvill, 
16). 

2.  8in*offerioffs  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Tnim))ets,  and  Tabernacles  (Nnmb.  xxvlii,  tt,  80;  xxix,  6, 
10, 10,  92, 26.  88,81,84, 8$). 

8.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat  sncriflced, 
snd  the  scspe-goat)  for  the  people,  and  of  the  ballock  for 
the  priest  himself  on  the  Qretx  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi). 

(cf.)  Tneefue, 
.  1.  The  morning  and  evening  Incense  (Bxod.  xxx,  7, 8). 

9.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi,  19). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of 
the  people  for  themselves  individually :  at  the  purifica- 
tion of  women  (Lev.  xii) ;  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
born, and  cireumcision  of  all  male  children ;  the  dean^ 
ing  of  the  leprosy  (ch.  xiv)  or  any  nndeanness  (ch. 
xv) ;  at  the  fulfilment  of  Nazaritid  and  other  vows 
(Numb,  vi,  1>2I);  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  of 
burial,  etc.,  besides  the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin- 
offerings.  These  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sacrifices  every  day,  and  brought  the  rite 
home  to  every  man's  thought  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life.    See  Sacrificial  OFFBimioa. 

IV.  Signi/ieance  of  the  Levitical  Sacrifieet.-^ln  ex- 
amining the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that,  in  its  derelopment,  the  order  of  idea  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  order  of  time.  By  the 
order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect  form  (aa  in  Lev.  viii)  it 
is  clesr  that  the  sin-offering  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tsnt  place,  the  bumt-olfering  comes  next,  and  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-offering,  last  of  alL  The  second  could 
only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted ;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidisry  part  of  the  second.  Yet, 
in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices  partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
peace-offering  and  burnt-offering  i  and  that,  under  the 
law,  by  which  was  *'  the  knowledge  of  sin'*  (Rom.  iii, 
20),  the  sin-offering  wss  for  the  first  time  explicitly  set 
forth.  This  is  but  natural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  should 
be  the  last  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  those  who  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  the  typical  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  must  view  the  type  in  constant 
reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared,  therefore,  to 
find  ip  the  former  vague  and  recondite  meanings  which 
are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the  latter.  The  sacrifices 
must  be  considered,  not  merely  as  they  stand  in  the  Uiw, 
or  even  as  they  might  have  appeared  to  a  pious  Isra- 
elite, but  as  they  were  illustrated  by  the  prophets,  and 
perfectly  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this  that,  aa  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in  its 
influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and  contruted 
with  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  God  in  other  nations, 
snd  the  ideas  which  in  them  were  dimly  and  confused- 
ly expressed. 

1.  Contrast  with  J/eatkeruMm, — It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  universality  of  heathen  sacrifices  (see  Msgee, 
Dis,  on  Saerifce^  vol.  i,  dis.  v,  and  Ernst  von  Lasaulx, 
Treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sacrifice,  quoted  in  notes 
28,  26  to  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1858),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often 
looked  upon  aa  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods ;  an  idea 
which,  for  example,  runa  through  all  Greek  literature, 
from  the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion  of 
which  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  be  declared  that 
God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands  (Acts  xvii,  25). 
It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to 
obtain  benefits  or  to  avert  wrath,  and  that  this  idea 
was  corrupted  into  the  superstition,  denounced  by  hea- 
then satirists  as  well  aa  by  Hebrew  prophets^  that  by 
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tbem  the  gods'  favor  could  be  purcha8e<l  for  the  wick- 
ed, or  their  "envy"  be  averted  from  the  prosperous. 
On  the  o£her  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank- 
offerings)  and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  **  table  of  the  gods*'  (comp.  1  Cor.  x,  20..  21),  is 
equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice 
t»  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  gener- 
ally obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  concep- 
tions of  the  rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  latent  the  idea  of  propitiation; 
that  is,  the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natu- 
ral to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  restored.  The  emphatic  "shedding  of  the  blood" 
as  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrifioer,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  full  explanation  by  any  of  the  ideaa  above 
referred  to.  Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the 
sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human 
victims,  and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  contained 
the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion," and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the 
great  central  truth  of  revelation.  Such  an  idea  may 
be,  as  has  been  argued,  "  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  unnatural  if  frequency  of  existence  and  ac- 
cordance with  a  deep  natural  instinct  be  allowed  to 
preclude  that  epithets 

Now,  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  O. 
T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas. 
The  very  names  used  in  it  for  sacrifice,  as  is  seen  above, 
involve  the  conception  of  the  rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of 
worship,  a  thank-offering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atone- 
ment. In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
ideas  which,  in  heathenism,  were  uncertain,  vague,  and 
perverted.  But  the  essential  points  of  distiuction  are 
two: 

(1.)  Whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as 
alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to 
be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man.  Scripture 
represents  God  himself  as  approaching  man,  as  point- 
ing out  and  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the  broken 
covenant  should  be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on 
the  Israelites  at  every  step  by  the  minute  directions  of 
the  law  as  to  time,  place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  and  by 
its  utterly  discountenancing  the  "  will-worship"  which 
in  heathenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  inven- 
tion of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  It  is  especially  to 
bo  noted  that  this  particularity  is  increased  as  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea;  for  where- 
as the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally  seem  to  have 
been  undefined  by  God,  and,  even  under  the  law,  the 
nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
burnt-offerings,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  only, 
yet  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  his  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ings under  the  law  were  moat  accurately  and  minutely 
determined  (see,  for  example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
Lev.  xvi).  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  this  essential 
difference  purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the 
corruptions  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
fallen  man. 

(2.)  The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a 
scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  his  foreknowledge, 
connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of  aU 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews argues,  all  their  efficacy  depended.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  like  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  they 
had  a  twofold  effect,  depending  on  the  special  position 
of  an  Israelite  as  a  member  of  the  natural  theocracy, 
and  on  his  general  position  as  a  man  in  relation  with 
God.    On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering 


was  an  atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  offences 
of  negligence,  which  in  "presumptuous" — L  e.  deliberate 
and  wilful— crime  was  rejected  (see  Numb,  xv,  27-31 ; 
and  comp.  Heb.  x,  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  had, 
as  the  prophetic  writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritual  sig- 
nificance as  a  means  of  expressing  repentance  and  re- 
ceiving forgiveness,  which  could  have  bebnged  to  it 
only  as  a  type  of  the  great  atonement.  How  far  that 
typical  meaning  was  recognised  at  different  periods  and 
by  different  persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testi- 
mony on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spirit- 
ual teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  a  pious  Israel- 
ite must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material  sacrifice  in  it^> 
self,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  shallowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  he  connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as 
of  other  truths,  with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. But,  however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  God*s  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  typical;  that  all  its  spirit- 
ual efficacy  depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  it  rep- 
resented, and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of 
faith;  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed  away  when  the 
Antitype  had  come. 

2.  The  nature  €md  meamnff  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  in- 
stitution and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  partly  fiom  the  N.  T.,  especially  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  OUi-TeUametU  Mations^—Uert  all  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  covenant  between  God  and 
man. 

(a.)  The  nn^offRring  represented  that  covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "shedding  of  blood."  Its 
characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring-out 
of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
The  flesh  was  in  no  case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was 
eaten  by  the  priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  every- 
thing that  touched  it  was  holy  CtSi'l^).  This  latter 
point  marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace-offering, 
and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  was  accepted  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of 
God's  mercy.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  the  sacrifice 
of  the  one  goat,  the  high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat — which  was  the  other  part  of 
the  sin-offering— with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  bring 
out  explicitly  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but  im- 
plied. Accordingly,  we  find  (see  quotation  from  the 
Mishna  in  Outram,  Dt  Sacr,  i,  ch.  xv,  §  10)  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess,  generally  or 
specially,  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  this  be  my  expia-  , 
tion."  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-offering  distinctly 
witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man,  tliat  the  "  wages  of 
that  sin  was  death," and  that  God  bad  provided  an  atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed  victim. 
The  reference  of  the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  was  one  understood 
and  hailed  at  once  bv  a  "  true  Israelite,"    See  Sin-op- 

FERINO. 

(6.)  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  burnt-offer^ 
ing  were  ver}*  different.  The  idea  of  expiation  seems 
not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  waa 
sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  and,  be- 
fore the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the  sin-offering  to  pre- 
cede it,  this  idea  may  have  been  even  prominent.    But 
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in  the  systeia  cf  Leriticos,  it  is  evidently  only  aeoond- 
aiy.  The  main  idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim 
to  God,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its 
heail  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body  and 
foul,  to  him.  l*he  death  of  the  victim  was  (ao  to  speak) 
an  incidental  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noti<xd  that,  in  all  solemn  sac- 
rifices, no  burnt^ffering  could  be  made  until  a  jMPevious 
sin-offering  had  brought  the  sacrificer  again  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must 
have  been  representative,  not  vicarious;  and  the  best 
comment  upon  it  is  the  exhortation,  in  Kom.  xii,  1,  **  to 
present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble to  God/' 

(c.)  The  meat'offerinfft — the  peace-  or  thank-offer- 
ing, the  first-fruits,  etc. — were  simply  offerings  to  God 
of  his  own  beet  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  homage,  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  bis  service  and  his  servants. 
Whether  they  were  regular  or  voluntary,  individual  or 
national,  independent  or  subsidiary  to  other  offerings, 
this  was  still  the  leading  idea.  The  meat-offering,  of 
flour,  oil,  and  wine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  hallowed  by 
frankincense,  was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  the  humt-offering ;  and  the  peace-offerings 
for  the  people^Id  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ix,  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special  solemnity. 
The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer  (after  the  fat 
had  been  bnmed  before  the  Lord,  and  the  breast  and 
shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It  betokened  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  God  at  "  the  table  of  the 
Lord,**  in  the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of 
which  a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  him,  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  to  his  poor  (see  Deut.  xiv,  28, 29).  To  this 
view  of  sacrifice  allusion  is  made  by  Paul  iu  PhiL  iv, 
18 ;  Ileb.  xiii,  15, 16).  It  follows  naturally  from  the 
other  twa    See  Meat-offehiko. 

It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedicato- 
ry, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of  these, 
taken  by  itself,  woiUd  lead  to  error  and  superstition. 
The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend  to  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  being  effectual  without  any 
condition  of  repentance  and  faith ;  the  self-dedicatory, 
taken  alone,  ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  and  underminea  the  whole  idea  of  atonement ;  the 
eucharistic,  alone,  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God*8  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into 
the  heatheniah  attempt  to  "bribe"  God  by  vows  and 
offerings.  All  three,  probably,  were  more  or  leas  im- 
plied in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predominating  in 
its  turn :  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
hiatorical  influence,  the  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  typ- 
ical value  of  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucharistic  of- 
fering, even  when  they  perverted  these  by  half- hea- 
thenish superstition,  constantly  ignored  the  self- dedi- 
cation which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and  which 
the  regular  bumt^ffering  should  have  impressed  upon 
them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  main- 
ly directed;  its  key-note  is  contained  in  the  words  of 
Samuel — **  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  (1  Sam.  xv,  22).  So 
Isaiah  decism  (as  in  i,  10-20)  that "  the  Lord  delighU 
not  in  the  blpod  of  bullocks, or  lambs,  or  goats;"  that  to 
those  who  "cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  .  .  . 
though  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow."  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii,  22,  28)  that  the 
Lord  did  not  "command  burnt -offerings  or  sacrifices" 
under  Moses,  bnt  said,  "Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of  indignant  protests  (see 
XX,  39^44)  against  the  pollution  of  God's  name  by  offer- 
ings of  those  whose  hearts  were  with  their  idoK  Ho- 
sea  seta  forth  God's  requirements  (vi,  6)  iq  ^.qj^  which 
our  Lord  himself  sanctioned:  "I  desired  mArpv  and  not 
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sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  bumt- 
offerings."  Amos  (v,  21-27)  puts  it  even  more  strong- 
ly, that  God  "hates"  their  sacrifices,  unless  "judgment 
run  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream."  And  Micah  (vi,  6-8)  answers  the  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  sacrifice— "  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord?"  by  the  words, "  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  All  these  passages, 
and  many  others^  are  directed  to  one  object — ^not  to  dis- 
courage sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  is 
recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus  he  says, 
in  Psa.  xl,  8-11, "Sacrifice  and  meat-offering, burnt-of- 
fering and  sin-offering,  thou  hast  not  required ;"  and  con- 
trasts with  them  the  homage  of  the  heart — "Mine  ears 
hast  thou  bored,"  and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo !  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  In  Psa.  1, 13, 14,  sacrifice 
is  contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Psa.  cxli, 
2):  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiv- 
ing; and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Bfost  High :  and  call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  In  Psa.  U,  16, 17,  it  is  similar- 
ly contrasted  with  true  repentance  of  the  heart :  "  The 
sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart"  Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that 
sacrifice  was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt 
thou  be  pleased  with  burnt -offerings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  expressing 
the,  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  name  require. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them  that  this  idea  of  self- 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  the 
prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  enveloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  come  to  make  all 
clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look 
to  the  N.  T. ;  the  preparation  for  it  by  the  prophets 
was  (so  to  speak)  negative,  the  pointing  put  the  nullity 
of  all  other  propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of 
the  heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  atonement 
to  come. 

(2.)  New-Testament  Kxpkauxtion» — Without. entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  (which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  connection  established  in  the 
N.T.  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
To  do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  atating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifts  and 
sacrifices"  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  "  never  make  the 
sacrificers  perfect  in  conscience"  {kot^  avvii^iiViv)\ 
they  were  but  "  carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  till 
the  time  of  reformation"  (J^iop^wn^at)  (Heb.  ix,  9, 10). 
The  very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
prove  this  imperfection,  which  depemis  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  "that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood 
of  bidls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin"  (x,  4).  But 
it  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no 
spiritual  efficacy  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to  assert 
that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual  meaning. 
Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i,  20)  "  to  have  been 
foreordained"  as  a  sacrifice  "  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed  in 
Rev.  xiii,  8)  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  material  sacrifices  represented  this  great  atone- 
ment as  already  made  and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowl-^ 
edge;  and  to  those  who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  par- 
don, and  self-dedication  symbolized  in  them  they  were 
means  of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  one  true 
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sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  aaerifi- 
cial  sygteni  could  have  been  only  a  supentition  and  a 
snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-offering  were 
certainly  in  some  cases  moraL  The  whole  of  the  Mo- 
saic description  of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real 
spiritual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocra- 
cy. Just  as  Paul  aigues  (Gal.  iii,  15-29)  that  the  prom- 
ise and  covenant  to  Abraham  were  of  primary,  the  law 
only  of  secondary  importance — so  that  men  had  under 
the  law  more  than  they  had  by  the  law — so  it  must  be 
said  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  They  could  convey 
nothing  in  themselves;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect  faith,  be 
means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype.    Sec  Type. 

(ft.)  This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our 
Lord's  person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the  sacrifice. 
See  Priest.  The  imperfection  of  all  sacrifices,  which 
made  them,  in  themselves,  liable  to  superstition  and 
even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this :  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  victim  seems  arbitrarily  chosen  to  be  the  substitute 
for,  or  the  representative  of,  the  sacrificer;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  if  there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
Gk>d,  he  has  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  be  accepted;  that  there  needs,  therefore, 
to  be  a  mediator,  t  e.  (according  to  the  definition  of 
Heb.  V,  1-4),  a  true  priest,  who  shall,  as  being  one  with 
man,  offer  the  sacnfice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  one  with 
God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which  neces- 
sarily existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed  they 
would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the 
antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  him :  that  in  the 
first  place  he,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  offered  no  arbitrarily  chosen  victim,  but  the  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  blood ;  that  in  the  second  place 
he  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high- 
priest  forever,  '^  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  one 
*Mn  all  points  tempted  Kke  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,** 
united  to  our  human  nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmi- 
ties and  trials,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  Son  of 
God,  exalted  far  atiove  all  created  things,  and  ever  liv- 
ing to  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done  away  foi^ 
ever,  and  the  most  holy  place  once  for  all  opened  to 
man.  All  the  points  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  which 
had  before  been  unintelligible  were  thus  made  clear. 

(c.)  This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
atonement.  It  u  clear  that  the  atonement  in  this  epis- 
tle, as  in  the  N.  T,  generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold 
light. 

(u)  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the  sins  of 
many."  It  Is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it  he 
stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  hb  sacrifice  without 
any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion  of  men — 
offering  it,  indeed,  for  those  who  ^*  were  still  sinners"  and 
at  enmity  with  God.  Moreover,  it  is  called  a  "  propi- 
tiation" QXafffAoc  or  tXaem^piov),  Kom.  iii,  24;  1  John 
ii,  2;  a  "ransom"  (avoKvrpum^Jt  Rom.  iii,  25;  1  Cor. 
i,  80,  etc.;  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love, 
and  a  change  in  man*s  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  he  stands  out  alone  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  and  his  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all, 
never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  atonement  is  set  forth  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  typified  by  the  sin-offering, 
especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering  with  which 
the  high -priest  entered  the  most  holy  place  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (ix,  7-12),  and  by  that  which 


hallowed  the  inaoguration  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  and 
cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  ministration  (ix,  18-23).  In 
the  same  way  Christ  is  called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed 
for  us"  (1  0)r.  v,  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  start- 
ling language,  to  have  been  "made  sin  for  us,"  though 
he  "  knew  no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  This  typical  relation 
is  pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp  (Hehi 
xiii,  1(^18).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (^wtaurripiov)  is 
said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  passion  (xiii,  10).  All 
the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  law  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full  light  Al- 
though the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains, 
and  must  remain,  a  mystei}',  yet  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence  in  him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  types.  As  the 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  the  atonement 
which  it  symbolizes  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

(ii.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  se^ 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  the  natural  duty  of 
sinless  man,  in  which  he  is  the  representative  of  all 
men,  and  in  which  he  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to 
God,  to  "take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him.*'  "In  the 
days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions . . .  and  was  heard,  in  that  he  feared ;  though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered :  and  being  made  perfect"  (by  that 
suffering;  see  ii,  10),  "he  became  the  author  of  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him"  (v,  7,  8, 9).  In  this 
view  his  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  his  lowly  incarnation,  and  his  life  of  humility, 
temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that  death  was  but 
a  fitting  dose.  In  the  passage  above  referred  to  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  which  bowed  his  human  will  to  the 
will  of  his  Father.  The  main  idea  of  this  view  of  the 
atonement  is  representative  rather  tlfan  vicarious.  In 
the  first  view  the  "  second  Adam"  undid  by  his  atoning 
blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first  Adam  did;  in  the 
second  he,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the 
first  Adam  led  undone,  and,  by  his  grace  making  us 
like  himself,  calls  upon  us  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
path.  This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and 
enforces  the  language  already  cited  from  the  O.T.,and 
especially  (see  Heb.  x,  6-9)  the  words  of  Psa.  xl,  6,  etc., 
which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the  "doing  the 
will  of  God."  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of  the  other:  as 
both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so  are  they  insepara- 
bly connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put  forth  in  Rom  xii, 
1,  where  the  "mercies  of  God"  (i.e.  the  free  salvation, 
through  the  sin-offering  of  ChristV  blood,  dwelt  upon 
in  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the 
ground  for  calling  on  us  "  to  present  our  Ixxlies,  a  living 
aacnfice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we 
are  dl  (see  v,  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  his 
body.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  cruci- 
fied with  Christ"  (Gal.ii,  20 ;  Rom.  vi,  6) ;  to  have  "  the 
Bufl«rings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.i,5);  even  to 
"  fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (rd  verephuaTa)  thereof 
(Col.  i,  24);  and  to  "be  offered"  {<nrhct<r$ai)  "upon 
the  sacrifice  of  the  faith"  of  others  (Phil,  ii,  17 ;  oomp. 
2  Tim.  iv,  6;  1  John  iii,  16).  As  without  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  the  cross  this,  our  burnt-offering,  would  be  im- 
possible, so  also  without  the  burnt-offering  the  sin-of- 
fering will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

(d.)  With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer  altar, 
is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  his  intercession 
for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented  by  the  incense. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  part  of  his  priestly 
office  is  dwelt  upon  with  particular  reference  to  the  of- 
fering of  incense  in  the  most  holy  place  by  the  high- 
priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Heb^  ix,  24-^28; 
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oompL  ir,  14-16;  vi*  19,  20;  vii,  26).  It  impiieft  that 
the  sin -offering  has  been  made  onoe  for  all  to  rend 
asunder  the  veil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  God,  and 
that  the  continual  burnt-offering  is  now  accepted  by 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interceding  High-priest. 
That  intercession  is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 
**  with  the  smoke  of  its  incense"  they  rise  up  to  h^ven 
(Rev.  viii,  4).    See  hxctaxsK, 

(t,)  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering  or  peace- 
offering  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
ing, charity,  and  devotion  which  we,  as  Christians,  offer 
to  God,  and  ^^  with  which  he  is  well  pleased**  (Heb.  xiii, 
1^  16)  as  with  ''an  odor  of  sweet  smeU,  a  sacrifice  ac- 
cepuble  to  God**  (Phii  iv,  18).  They  betoken  that 
through  the  peace  won  by  the  sin-offering  we  have  al- 
ready been  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of 
that  self-dedication.    See  PEACS-OFFSBiiia 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice^  It 
is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  and 
to  have  been,  from  the  bepnning,  accepted  and  sano- 
tioned  by  God,  and  made  by  him  one  channel  of  his 
revelation.  In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had  a  value, 
partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  de- 
rived from  the  one  true  sacrifice,  of  which  it  was  the 
type.  It  invoh'ed  the  expiatory,  the  self-dedicatoiy, 
and  the  eocbaristie  ideas,  each  gradually  developed  and 
explained,  but  all  capable  of  full  explanation  only  by 
the  light  reflected  back  from  the  antitype. 

Literature, — This  is  very  copious,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  works  cited  by  Danz  {Wdrierh,  s.  v. 
*'  Opfer"),  Darting  (Cychp.  BibUoff,  [see  Index]),  and 
Maksolm  (Theol,  Index,  s.  v.),  as  also  from  the  references 
in  the  following  articles.  See  especially  Kurtz,  Der  alt" 
ti'Mtam,  Op/ercuitus  (Mitau,  1862);  transl.  Sacrijicial 
Worthy  of  the  Old  Test.  (Edinb.  1868). 

SACBIFICE,  HuMAK.  The  offering  of  human  life, 
as  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth,  came  in  process  of 
tinoe  to  be  practiced  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  All 
histories  and  traditions  darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier 
ages  with  human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though  probably 
the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  practice  was  both  a 
result  and  a  token  of  barbsrism  more  or  less  grass.  In 
this,  too,  the  dearest  object  was  primitively  selected. 
Human  life  is  tiie  most  valuable  thing  known,  and  of 
this  most  precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion 
ia  the  life  of  a  child.  Children,  therefore,  were  offered 
io  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
with  less  regard  to  the  claims  of  natural  affection  than 
in  the  land  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  only  true  God 
hsbd  his  peculiar  worship  and  highest  honors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  striking  fact  tliat 
the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  roost  nidiroental  condi- 
tion, should  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  human 
sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jephthah's 
danghter  cannot  impair  the  general  truth  that  the  of- 
fering of  hnman  beings  is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor 
pnactieed  in  the  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such 
an  offering  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses  as  adverM  to 
the  will  of  God  and  an  abomination  of  the  heathen. 
*^  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Holocb :  defile  not  yourselves  with  any  of  these 
things'*  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  see  also  xx,  2;  Deut.  xii,  31; 
PfeSL  cvi,  37 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  3 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  37).  Yet  in  an  age 
in  which,  like  the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are 
broached,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
adraneed  with  the  more  promptitude  and  maintained 
with  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very  clear  positions 
hare  been  withstood,  and  hnman  sacrifices  have  been 
confidently  charged  on  the  Hebrew  race.  In  the  year 
1842,  Gbillany,  professor  at  Nuremberg,  published  a  book 
(Die  MmKkenopfer  der  alien  liebrder)^  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  as  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Uebi«w8  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ca- 
lUea— •»  that  Moloch,  who  had  been  originally  a  god 


common  to  both,  merely  in  the  process  of  time  was  sofU 
ened  down  and  passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becoming  the 
national  deity  of  the  people  of  Israel— so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  hnman  blood,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 
In  the  same  year  appeared  in  Germany  another  work, 
by  Daumer  (Der  Feuer-  und  Motockdienat  der  aJUen  He* 
brUer),  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch, 
involving  his  bloody  rites,  was  the  original,  legal,  and 
orthodox  worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses^  Sam- 
uel, and  David.  To  these  works  a  reply  was  put  forth 
in  1843,  by  Ldwengard  (Jehovah,  mcht  Moloch,  war  der 
Gott  der  alten  HehrSer),  in  which  be  defends  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  from  the  recent  imputations,  and  strives,  by 
distingnishing  between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporary,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reformation  of  modem  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  research 
or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the  Biblical  rec- 
ords themselves  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  wholly 
free  from  the  shocking  abominations  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  we  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact 
on  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader  as  not  least  con* 
siderahle  among  many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior 
character,  but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
ship. It  was  in  £gypt  where  the  mind  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  generation  with  whom  he  had  primarily  to  do, 
was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as  heathen  influences  were 
concerned.  Here  offerings  were  very  numerous.  Sac- 
rifices of  meat-offerings,  libations,  and  incense  were  of 
very  early  date  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild 
goats,  pigs,  and  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  ani 
mal  offerings;  besides  these,  there  were  presented  to  the 
gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  ointment,  fluw 
ers,  fruits,  vegetables  In  these,  and  in  the  case  of 
meat-,  peace-,  and  sin-offerings  (as  well  as  others),  there 
exists  a  striking  resemblance  with  similar  Hebrew  ob- 
servances, which  may  be  found  indicated  in  detail  in 
Wilkinson  (^Manners  and  Cuttom$  if  the  Ancient  Egr/jh- 
tians,  V,  868  sq. ;  see  also  ii,  878),  who,  in  agreement 
with  Herodotus,  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodonu^ 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
human  beings — a  decision  which  has  a  favorable  aspect 
on  our  hut  position,  namely,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  was  unprofimed  by 
human  blood.  A  remaikable  instance  of  disagreement 
between  the  observances  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  sacrifices  is  that  while  the  Egyptians  re- 
ceived the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  into  a  vase 
or  basin,  to  be  applied  in  cookery,  the  eating  of  blood 
was  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (l>eut.  xv, 
28>~Kitto. 

Sacrificial  Festival  (^n).  This  was  held  with 
the  pieces  of  the  victims  laid  aside  from  sacrifices  of 
a  joyful  nature  (epula  sacra,  dopes),  not  only  in  all 
ancient  heathen  nations  (Saubert,  J>e  Sacrifice  c.  26 ; 
Feith,  Antiq.  Horn,  i,  10,  7;  Stuck,  Aniiq,  Coiwitf,  i,  83; 
Lakemacher,  Antiq,  Oraeor,  Sacree,  p.  884  sq.;  Doug- 
tsei  AnnaU  i,  286;  on  the  Romans,  see,  among  others, 
Josephus,  War,  vU,  1,8;  oomp.  also  Plato,  Leg,  v,  p.  788 ; 
Herod,  vi,  67),  but  also  among  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xii, 
6  sq.;  1  Sam.  ix,  19;  xvi,  8,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  Only 
the  thank-offerings  of  individuals,  however,  among  that 
people  gave  opportunity  for  these  festivals,  since  of  these 
alone  certain  rich  portions  were  consumed  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  8  sq.,  9  sq. ;  xiv,  16) ;  the  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests  (vii,  81  sq.), 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  restored  to  the  offerer 
(Deut.  xxvii,  7).  This  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  or 
the  following  day  (Lev.  vii,  16),  and  in  the  company  of 
all  members  of  the  household  and  of  bidden  guests  (the 
Levites  especially  were  often  invited)  (Deut.  xii,  12). 
Other  sacred  meals  were  held  at  the  times  of  festivak 
(xvi,  11  sq.).  Upon  the  tithe  meal,  see  Tithe.  Hea- 
then sacrificial  meals,  which  were  hekl  sometimes  in  the 
temples  (1  Cor.  viii,  10),  sometimes  in  private  honses, 
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■re  mentioned  (Numb,  zxv,  2).  The  participation  of 
an  Isnelite  in  these  was  accounted  idolatiy  (xxv,  8  sq. ; 
Psa.  cvi,  28;  Tob.  i,  12;  1  Cor.  x,  20  sq.;  Kev.  ii,  U); 
hence,  too,  the  apostles  forbade  Christiana  te  join  them 
(Acts  XV,  29;  xxi,  25),  or  at  least  warned  against  them 
on  account  of  those  who  were  weak  in  faith  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1  sq.;  X,  28  sq.).  Such  ^meat  offered  to  idols,"  how- 
ever, was  set  forth  on  the  table  not  only  at  the  sacrifi- 
cial meals  (1  Cor.  viii,  10;  x,  27),  but  the  poor  or  the 
avaricious  used  to  preserve  it  for  future  use  (Theophr. 
Char,  x)  or  sell  it  to  traders  (ibid,  xxiii);  hence  it  might 
easily  happen  that  one  who  bought  at  the  meat  market 
received  it  (1  Cor.  x,  25).— Winer.    See  Festivau 

Sacrifioial  Inatruments  in  the  Israklitish 
Sanctuary.  For  the  use  of  the  priests  in  offering  sac- 
rifices, especially  those  with  blood,  there  were  kept  in 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  8 ;  xxxviii,  8;  Numb,  iv, 
14)  and  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  40,  45;  2  Kings 
XXV,  14  sq. ;  Jer.  lii,  18  sq.)  the  following  inplements 
of  brass : 

1.  0*^9^,  $aim',  $hoveU,  perhaps  to  free  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  from  its  ashes;  to  which  the  n*in*^p,  H* 
roth'f  oxpot$^  belonged,  into  which  they  were  thrown. 

2.  nip'^TTS,  mizraholh't  batins,  to  take  up  the  blood 
of  the  victims  for  sprinkling. 

8.  niAjO,  midagoth^  forks,  ft€9h-fork», 

4.  ninn^  madktoth\  JirepmUt  in  which  coals  were 
taken  up. 

The  brazen  ni^BTp,  mezammenrth'  (Jer.  lii,  18), 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  here,  and  will  then 
doubtless  mean  sacrificial  knivet,  elsewhere  called 
D*^cbn'a,  machlaphim\    See  Knife.    The  golden  vases 

or  vessels  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii,  50  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  those  just  mentioned  (No.  2),  and  were  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  holy  place. — Winer.  See  Sacri- 
fice; Temple. 

Bacrlfloial  OfTering.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  ear- 
liest ages  of  humanity,  where  also  the  Mosaic  history 
places  it  (Gen.  iv,  8  sq.;  viii,  20;  xxii,  2;  xxxi,  54; 
xlvi,  1;  oomp.  Ilottinger,  De  Origine  Saerific.  Patii" 
arch,  [Marb.  1706]).  While  men  as  yet  made  little 
distinction  between  the  sensible  and  the  supernatural, 
they  sought  to  aoqiiira  or  fix  the  favor  of  their  gods,  or 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  their  gifts,  by  thank-offiar- 
ings,  usually  of  some  kind  of  food,  since  they  attributed 
to  their  gods  the  wants  of  men  (Lev.  xxi,  6;  xxii,  25; 
Numb,  xxviii,  2 ;  oomp.  Pliny,  ii,  5,  p.  78  [ed.  Hard.] ; 
Homer,  Iliad,  iv,  48;  Aristopb.  Aves,  1516  sq.;  comp. 
Pauly's  Beat-Eneyhlop.  iv,  889  sq.).  (On  the  meaning 
and  kinds  of  offerings,  see  Melancthon,  in  the  Apol.  A .  6'. 
p.  253  sq.  A  contracted  view  is  taken  by  Sykes,  Ueber 
d.  Natur,  AbsiclU  u,  Urspr,  d,  Op/er  [Halle,  1/78]. 
There  is  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize,  by  Rosenkranz, 
in  the  Hall,  Encykl,v6L  iii,  §  iv,  p.  74;  oomp.  Baader, 
Ueber  eine  kunft,  Theorie  d,  Op/ers  und  Cultus  [Munich, 
1888] ;  BUhr,  Symbol  ii,  288  sq.)  The  sensualism  of  an 
early  age  expressed  itself,  too,  in  supposing  a  god  to 
be  pleased  with  the  odor  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  i,  9,  18 ; 
Numb.  XV,  7  sq. ;  Lucian,  Icaromen,  27).  The  sacrifices 
were  usually  of  such  food  as  men  themselves  roost  en- 
joyed, and  of  the  greatest  excellence  in  their  kind  (1 
Sam.  XV,  15;  Psa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  were  either  raw  or  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  palatable.  Hence 
doubtless  the  use  of  salt  (q.  v.).  Perhaps  the  first  of- 
ferings were  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(Plato,  Lfff,  vi,  782),  and  then  honey,  milk,  etc.,  animals 
not  being  offered  until  later  (Theophr.  in  Porphyr.  Ab' 
stinent,  ii,  5,  and  xxviii,  83 ;  oomp.  Plato,  /^.  vi,  782 ; 
0\*id,  Fasti,  i,  337 ;  Pausan.  viii,  2, 1).  For  the  history 
informs  us  that  man  began  with  vegetable  food,  and 
afterwards  to  eat  flesh  (comp.  Gen.  i,  29;  ix,  8;  see 
Schickedanz,  De  Natura  Sacrif,  V.  T.  ex  Seculi  Morib, 
npeUnd.  [Francf.  1784],  and  in  the  SymboL  Duisb.  II,  u, 


498  sq.),  and  peiliaps  the  sacrifice  of  animals  may  have 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  on  altars.  (See  in 
general  Gedicke,  Verm,  ScMriJ},  p.  229  sq.;  IVolf,  Verm, 
SehriJ>,  u.  Av/s,  [Halle,  1802],  p.  248  sq.;  Saubert,  De 
Sacrific  Vet,  CoUecianea  [Jen.  1659];  Meiner,  Krit, 
Geseh,  der  Rdigion,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Baur,  SjffiAol,  «.  MythoL 
II,  ii,  284  sq.)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  first 
offerings  were  of  immediate  divine  appointment  (Dey- 
ling,  Observai,  ii,  53  sq.),  but  this  is  not  afllrmed  in  the 
Mosaic  histoiy  (oomp.  Wolf,  Homines  Mose  Vetustiores 
Sponie  Sacra  fecisse,  etc.  [Lips.  1782]),  and  is  rejected 
by  some  as  anthropopathism.  The  views  of  those  who 
seek  definite  dogmatic  relations  in  the  first  sacrifices,  as 
Tholuck  (2/«  BeiL  xum  Br,  a.  d,  Hebr.  p.  69),  do  not 
belong  to  historical  criticism,  but  to  dogmatic  theology 
(see  also  the  Zeitsckr,/.  wissensch,  Theol,  1863,  iii). 

On  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  among  the  Hebrews  in  gen- 
eral, see  lightfoot,  De  Ministerio  Templi,  in  his  Works, 
and  in  Ugolino,  voL  ix,  ch.  viii ;  Carpzov,  App,  p.  699 
sq.;  Outram,  De  Sacrif,  Lib,  (Lond.  1677),  vol.  ii  (only 
the  first  book  relates  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices) ;  Rdand, 
Antiq.  Sacr,  iii,  1 ;  Bauer,  Gotiesdienst^  Verfass,  i,  80  sq. ; 
Rosenmtlller,  Excursus  i,  ad  Lev. ;  Gramberg,  Relig.^ 
Idem,  i,  94  sq. ;  Scholl,  in  the  WUrtemberg.  Stud.  I.  ii, 
152  sq. ;  IV,  i,  8  sq. ;  V,  i,  108  sq. ;  Biihr,  Symbol  ii,  189 
sq.;  Kurtz, />a#  mo«.  6;^/fr  (MiUu,  1842).  The  Jewish 
views  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  are  especially  set  forth  in 
the  tracts  Sebackim,  Menachoth,  and  Temura,  in  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Mishna.  From  these  and  the  rabbins 
extracts  are  given  by  Otho,  I^x,  Talm,  p.  621  sq.  The 
entire  Babylonish  Gemara  to  the  tract  Sebackim,  and 
the  Tosiphta  to  the  same  tract,  are  foumi  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  in  Ugotini  Thesaur.  vol.  xix.  Many  parallels 
and  explanations  are  found  in  the  PhcDnician  table  of 
offerings  discovered  some  years  since  in  Marseilles,  and 
published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Movers  (Breslau, 
1847).  (On  the  offerings  of  other  Eastern  and  Western 
nations,  see  FlUgel,  Volkel,  and  Wachter,  in  the  Hall, 
Encykl  iii,  §  ir,  p.  77  sq.) 

The  law  adopted  as  a  model  the  sacrifices  already 
long  in  use,  and  gives  exact  directions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  offering.  (W^e  can- 
not here  discuss  the  question  of  how  much  of  this  law 
was  Mosaic.  In  answer  to  the  view  of  De  Wet te,  Von 
Bohlen,  George,  and  others  that  the  greater  part  had  a 
still  later  origin,  see  Bleek,  in  the  Stud.  v.  Kri/,  1881, 
iii,  491  sq. ;  Btthr,  Symbol  ii,  192  sq.)  This  law  of  of- 
ferings may  be  summed  np  thus : 

1.  The  subjects  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  which  were  laid,  that  i^  on  the  burning 
altar  of  Jehovah,  must  be  borrowed  as  well  out  of  the 
vegetable  as  the  animal  kingdom.  (In  t  he  wider  sense  of 
offering,  even  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  incense  are  included. 
Comp.  the  offering  of  wood,  Neh.  x,  85.)  Hence  there 
is  a  distinction  between  offerings  without  blood  (rin^p, 
mentichSih,  vpoa^opai,  ^Jipa)  and  offerings  with  blood 
(C^nST,  tebachim,  ^wriai).  See  1  Sam.  ii,  29 ;  iii,  14 , 
Psa.  xl,  7 ;  Heb.  viii,  3.  The  latter  were  considered 
the  more  important  But  salt,  a  mineral,  was  addetl  to 
every  distinct  sacrifice  of  either  kind.  The  vegetable 
products  offered  were  both  solid  and  fluid ;  of  the  for- 
mer, roasted  grain,  flour,  cakes  with  olive-oil  (the  cakes 
always  without  leaven  or  honey),  and  incense  as  an  ac- 
companiment, formed  the  meat-offerings  (the  nns^, 
minchah,  in  the  proper  sense) ;  of  the  latter,  wine  formed 
the  drink-offerings  (T{t),3,  ncsek).  The  animals  offered 
roust  be  clean,  and  such  as  were  fit  for  food  (Joaephus, 
Ant,  xii,  5,  4;  comp.  Gen.  viii,  20),  and  must  be  tame 
beasts,  as  cattle  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  i,  326  sq.),  goats, 
sheep,  and  sometimes  turtle-doves  and  young  pigrons, 
but  never  fishes.  They  roust  be  altogether  free  from 
deformity  (spotless,  perfect,  avovpoQ,  rlXteoc,  Lev.  xxii, 
20  sq. ;  comp.  Mai.  i,  8, 14 ;  Herod,  ii,  88;  Plutareh,  Orac 
Def. IK  A9;  Ovid,  i/e^.  xv,  130 ;  Virgil,  ^».  iv,  57 ;  Pliny, 
viii,  70;  Athen.  xv,  674;  Tertull.  Apol  c.  14;  with  the 
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pM8ige  to  Plutarch  may  be  compared  Polluc  Onom,  i,  1, 
29;  ScboL  ad  Aristopb.  Acarn.  p.  785;  on  the  expres- 
sions in  Lev.  xxii,  20  sq.,  see  Bochait,  Hieroz,  i,  694  sq. ; 
oomp.  Baldingeri  pra».  Hettinger,  Dt  Victim.  JtUegritaite 
et  Mssterio  [Heidelb.  1731]).  Except  the  doves,  they 
uiist  be  at  least  eight  days  old,  because  younger  flesh 
is  unfit  for  food  (Exod.  xxii,  30;  Lev.  xxii,  27),  the 
smaller  cattle  being  usually  yearlings  (sheep,  goats, 
calves,  Exod.  xxix,  38;  Lev.  ix,  8;  xii,  6;  xiv,  10; 
xxiii,  12,  18  sq. ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  9  sq.),  while 
the  larger  were  young,  perh^M  usually  three  years  old 
(yet  Judg.  vi,  25  mentions  a  btdl  of  seven  years  as  a 
saciifice;  comp.  Pliny,  viii,  77;  Herod,  li,  38).  The 
sex  of  four-footed  beasts  for  sacrifice  was  sometimes  in- 
different (as  in  thank-  and  sin-offerings;  oomp.  Lev.  iii, 
1,  6;  yet  in  all  public  offerings  the  Mishna  requires 
males,  Temura,  ii,  1),  and  sometimes  males  were  re- 
quired, as  in  burnt-offerings;  for  the  male  sex  was  con- 
aidered  the  superior.  The  choice  of  the  kind  of  beast 
was  free  in  the  burnt -offerings  and  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  i,  2;  iit,  1,  6),  but  was  determined  by  law  in  the 
uespase-  and  sin-offerings  (iv,  3).  Human  sacrifices,  as 
heathenish  (xviii,  21;  xx,  2  sq.;  Dent,  xii,  31),  were 
avoided  by  the  pious  Isnielites  (Psa.  cvi,  37),  although 
their  sacred  history  contained  an  example  of  the  pur- 
posed sacrifice  of  a  son  by  his  father  (Gen.  xxii),  and 
in  the  unsettled  days  of  the  judges  a  daughter  fell 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  of  her  superstitious  father 
(J wig.  xi).  On  the  human  sacrifices  of  other  nations, 
see  Baur,  M^lkology,  II,  ii,  293  sq. ;  Wachsmuth,  HtUen, 
AlUi'fk,  ii,  549  sq. ;  and  on  those  of  the  apostate  Israel- 
ites, see  Moloch.  The  slanderous  statement  that  the 
Jews  slaughtered  strangers  and  drank  their  Uood  arose 
about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Josephus, 
Afdont  ii,  8 ;  Ghillany,  Die  Menschenop/fi-  der  alien  Hth, 
[  Nuremberg,  1842]  ;  HaU.  Lit.  Zeit.  1844,  No.  220-228). 
The  legal  and  regular  circle  of  sacriticial  beasts  is  ex- 
plicable from  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Israelites : 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  were  the  usual  stock  of  farmers, 
and  com,  oil,  and  wine  were  the  chief  productions  of 
the  soil  for  the  commonest  wants  of  life.  The  addition 
of  doves  springs  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  creatures 
with  life  suitable  for  sacrifice  could  be  found  save  unraig 
birdfs  and  doves  were  the  most  common  domestic  birds. 
But  why  not  chickens;  and  why,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  could  not  chickens  be  kept  in  the  holy  city  ? 
(oomp.  Eskuche,  De  Gallia  et  GaUinia  ad  A  ram  Jovm 
Htm  Fadi*  [  Rint.  1741  ]).  See  Fattkd  Fowu  Each 
person  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  sacrifices,  and 
tboae  who  li\*ed  near  enough  drove  them  from  their 
own  herds.  But  later  there  arose  in  Jerusalem  traders 
in  beasts  for  sacrifice  (victimarH  negotuUorta ;  Pliny,  //. 
A".  Tii,  10 ;  Mishna,  ShekaL  vii,  2),  and  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  regular  market  for  this  purpose  stood  in  the 
viciaity  of  the  Temple  (q.  y.). 

2.  The  place  where  alone  sacrifices  might  be  presented 
was  the  court  of  the  national  sanctuary — the  tabernacle 
first  and  afterwards  the  Temple  (Deut.  xii,  5  sq.,  11), 
and  every  offering  elsewhere  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xvii,  4  sq. ;  Deut.  xii,  13 ;  comp.  1  Kings 
xiiy  27).  The  place  is  more  exactly  called  "  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (Lev.  i,  8 ;  iii,  2- 
8 ;  i V,  4, 14) ;  and,  according  to  the  Mishna  {SAach,  c. 
5),  the  offerings  were  skin,  part  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  part,  the  less  holy,  at  any  place  in  the  court 
indifferently  (comp.  Plato,  Legte^  x,  910).  These  regu- 
lations were  designed  to  prevent  the  idolatrous  worship 
which  might  have  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
the  legal  rituaL  Besides,  the  common  place  of  worship 
most  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  so  torn  into  factions  (comp.  1  Kings  xii,  27). 
Tbia  common  place  of  saciifice  was  not  always  observed 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  nor  even  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  2, 3).  Sacrifices  were  made  away  from  the  taber^ 
nade  (Jadg.  ii,  5;  1  Sam.  vii,  17;  1  Kings  i,  9),  espe- 
cially on  high-places  (Judg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19;  Uos.  iv, 
13>     £ve&  the  law-abiding  Samuel  did  this  (1  Sam. 


I  c),  and  David  tolerated  it  (1  Kings  iii,  2  sq.).  These 
sacrifices  on  high -places  lasted  afber  Solomon's  time, 
even  under  theocratic  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
the  common  place  of  sacrifice  was  abandoned.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges  the  irregularity  sprang  from  the  con- 
fusion of  jurisdiction  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
people,  everywhere  pressed  by  their  enemies;  yet  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  such  entire  exclnsiveness  of 
locality  was  not  so  severely  demanded  by  the  Mosaic 
law  as  later,  after  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  sacrifices  were  seen. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  was  special — either 
to  thank  Gotl  for  benefits  received,  or  to  propitiate  him 
because  of  sins  and  errors.  Hence  the  distinction  of 
thank-offerings  and  sin-  and  trespa8»K>fferings.  The 
burnt-offerings  had  a  more  general  tendency  (comp.  the 
division  of  sacrifices  in  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  240;  see  Scholl,  in 
liber's  Studien,  iv,  1,  36  sq.).  The  Hebrew  sacrifices 
are  enumerated,  though  not  defined  with  exactness,  in 
Numb.  XV,  3  sq. ;  Deut.  xii,  6 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26.  On  the 
cUsses  of  Carthaginian  sacrifices,  see  Movers  (Phomz.  p. 
19, 41).  These  various  offerings  produced  great  variety 
of  ceremonies,  as  now  in  the  maaeet  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. On  great  public  festivals,  great  collective  offer- 
ings like  hecatombs  are  mentioned  (1  Kings  viii,  5,  63 
sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  32  sq. ;  xxx,  24 ;  xxxv,  7  sq. ; 
comp.  Herod,  vii,  43;  Xenoph.  Jlell.  vi,  4,  39;  Sueton. 
Caluf,  14;  Capitol,  in  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  c.  11). 

Offerings  were  sometimes  public  (comp.  Herod,  vi, 
57 ;  Xenoph.  A  then,  ii,  9),  sometimes  private,  sometimes 
prescribed,  sometimes  voluntary;  the  latter  were  some- 
times family  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  i,  21 ;  xx,  6).  One  per- 
son had  sacrifices  offered  for  another,  as  the  Catholics 
with  masses  (Job  i,  5;  2  Mace  iii,  32).  Not  only  the 
Israelites,  but  the  heathen,  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  14 ;  2  Mace  iii,  85 ;  xiii,  23 ; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  569;  Josephus,  Apian,  ii,  5;  Mishna, 
ShekaL  vii,  6),  and  the  Jews  even  made  sacrifices  for 
heathen  princes  on  the  altars  of  Jehovah  (1  Mace,  vii, 
33 ;  Josephus,  Ani,  xii,  2,  5).  Originally  they  were  of- 
fered only  for  the  living,  sometimes  when  death  was 
near  (Sir.  xxxviii,  11) ;  but  after  the  resurrection  be- 
came a  general  belief  sacrifices  for  the  dead  arose  (2 
Mace  xii,  43).  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  instance,  and 
perhaps  they  never  were  customary,  especially  as  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  (see  Grotius,  ad  loc.). 
The  polemic  writers  against  the  Catholic  masses  for  the 
dead  repudiate  them  indignantly  (Chemnitz,  Exam. 
Condi.  Tnd.  p.  736  sq,  [ed.  Francf.] ;  Pfaff,  Num  ex  2 
Mace,  xii,  39  aq.  adatrui  poaaint  Miaam  et  Precea  pro 
JJefunctia  [Tubing.  1749]),  or  suppose  that  the  narrator 
forged  the  account  (Hvper.  in  the  MiaceU,  Duiaburg.  i, 
453). 

4.  In  the  sacrifice  of  offerings  with  blood  the  owner 
himself  (see  Hottioger,  De  Function.  Laic,  circa  Victim. 
[Marburg,  1706]),  after  being  cleansed  and  sanctified 
(1  Sam.  xvi,  5;  Job  i,  5;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  28; 
Hesiod,  0pp.  p.  724  sq.;  Ovid,  Meiam.  x,  434  sq.; 
Tibul.  ii)  1, 11 ;  Herod,  ii,  37),  led  the  beast  to  the  alUr 
(Lev.  iii,  1,  12;  iv,  14;  xvii,  4).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  horns  of  the  beast  were  gilded  (Homer, 
Iliad,  X,  294;  Odya.  iii,  384,  426;  V\AXo,Aldb.  ii,  c.  20; 
Virgil,  ^n.  ix,  927;  Macrob.  SaU  i,  17,  p.  29,  ed.  Bip.) 
and  crowned  (comp.  Acts  xiv,  13;  see  Ovid,  Metanu  . 
XV,  181;  Lucian,  Sacrif.  vol.  xii;  Lycophron.  Alex.  p. 
327;  Statins,  Theb.  iv,  449;  Pliny,  xvi,  4;  Strabo,  xv, 
782;  Athen.  xv,  674;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  543;  Welch, 
Diaaert.  ad  A  eta  Apoat.  iii,  200).  That  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  at  least  with  the  thank-offer- 
ings, is  less  clear  from  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  8,  2)  than 
from  the  Mishna  {Bikhirim,  iii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  in  general 
Lakemacher,  Obaerv.  i,  79  sq.).  The  owner  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4, 15, 
24 ;  viii,  18 ;  comp.  the  Egyptian  custom^  Herod,  ii,  40), 
If  the  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  community,  the  elders  per- 
formed this  duty  (Lev.  iv,  15) ;  but  when  the  offering 
was  public,  L  e.  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the 
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ritual  meationa  this  impoiitioa  of  the  band  bnt  in  one 
case  (xvi,  21;  oomp.  the  Miahna,  Menach,  iz,  7;  yet 
flee  2  Chron*  xxiz,  23),  this  ceremony  being  the  formal 
conBecration  of  the  bout  to  Jehovah ;  not  the  laying  of 
the  penalty  due  to  sin  upon  the  sacrifice,  aa  Bochart 
thinks  (JHiero%»  i,  dSO),  for  the  ceremony  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  thank-offering.  According  to  the  rabbins,  a 
regular  form  of  words  was  used  in  laying  the  hands  on 
the  victim  (Maimon.  HOch,  Korban,  iii,  9) ;  then  it  was 
skin  (Lev.  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15,  24;  viii,  16,  19),  but  this 
might  be,  and  in  later  times  actually  was,  done  by  the 
priests  (2  Chron.  xxix,  24);  perhaps  even  by  the  Le- 
vites,  but  2  Chron.  xxx,  17  does  not  prove  this.  Among 
the  Romans,  officers  called  popm  or  vtcftmcin'i  slew  the 
victim  (Bochart,  Hierot,  i,  830).  The  blood  was  then 
taken  up,  and  in  different  sacrifices  variously  sprinkled 
or  poured  out  by  the  priest  (Hottioger,  De  Function, 
Sacer.  circa  Victim,  [Marfo.  1706]).  According  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  offering,  the  blood  was  sprin- 
kled, or  brought  into  the  Temple  and  there  sprinkled 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  put  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  remainder  thrown 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  alfcar  of  bnmtxiffering.  The  sac- 
rificer  (yet  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix,  84)  then  took  off  the 
akin  of  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  6),  which  belonged,  when  not 
burned  (iv,  11),  either  to  the  priests  (vii,  8;  only  said 
of  the  bumt-offering)  or  to  the  offerer  (comp.  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Talmud— Mishna,  Stbaeh,  xii,  2  sq.).  So, 
too,  among  the  Carthaginians- (see  the  lists  of  offerings 
found  in  liarseilles,  8,  4,  8,  10).  In  Sparta  the  skins 
of  public  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  kings  (Herod,  vi,  57). 
The  victim  was  cut  to  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6;  viii,  20),  which 
were,  in  various  sacrifices,  either  all  (as  the  burnt-offer- 
ings), or  certain  specially  valued  pieces  (in  all  other 
offerings;  comp.  Isa.  i,  U;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  CatulL  xl, 
5),  burned  by  the  priest  upon  the  altar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests  or  to  the  sacrificer, 
or  must  be  burned  outside  of  the  city.  (On  the  cere- 
mony of  offering  the  doves,  see  Lev.  i,  14  sq. ;  v,  8 ; 
oomp.  Hottinger,  De  Sacr.  A  vium  [Marb.  1706].)  The 
ceremonies  of  heaving  and  waving  took  place  in  some 
sacrifices  either  before  or  after  the  victim  was  killed. 
See  Hbavib-offkring;  Wavb-opferino. 

5.  The  yearly  expense  of  sacrifices,  both  by  individ- 
uals and  the  whole  people,  was  not  trifling;  yet  house- 
holders had  at  hand  most  of  the  necessary  offerings,  and 
wood  was  brought  from  the  foresta  (On  the  limits 
within  which  wood  was  obtained  for  Temple  use  in  the 
later  age,  see  the  Mishna,  Tacmiihf  iv,  5.  For  the  trees 
used  as  sacrificial  wood,  see  the  tract  Tamid,  ii,  8.) 
Later,  foreign  princes  who  desired  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  applied  from  their  revenues  a  portion  to  public 
sacrifices  (Ezra  vi,  9;  1  Mace,  x,  89;  2  Mace,  iii,  3;  ix, 
16 ;  Josephus,  AnL  xii,  8, 8).  (On  a  peculiar  festival  of 
carrying  wood,  see  Josephus,  War,  ii,  17,  6.  It  was 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  Elul). 

6.  As  an  expression  of  pious  gratitude  and  of  rever- 
ence towards  Jehovah  (Psa.  Ixvi,  15 ;  ex,  3 ;  Sir.  xxxviii, 
4;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  4;  Acts  xxi,  26),  sacrifices  were 
presented  in  abundance  by  the  Hebrews  through  all 
antiquity,  and  he  who  offered  none  was  accountod  irre- 
ligious (Eccles.  ix,  2;  comp.  Isa.  xliii,  23  sq.).  Oaths 
w^re  made  by  the  offerings  (Matt  xxiii,  18),  and  in 
descriptions  of  golden  antiquity  the  ideally  magnified 
^lender  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  appears  (Isa.  xix,  21 ; 
Ivi,  7;  Ix,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  21;  Jer.  xvii,  26;  xxxiii,  18), 
while  the  want  of  sacrifice  is  among  the  terrors  of 
threatened  exile  (Hos.  iii,  4).  Yet  the  Israelites  often 
forgot  in  the  symbol  the  higher  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  their  offerings  became  an  opus  operaium,  Accord- 
ini(ly  the  prophets  occasionally  gpive  warning  against 
overvaluing  sacrifices,  and  strive  to  call  forth  a  pious 
disposition,  as  more  pleasing  to  God  than  they  are,  since 
in  them  the  heart  feeU  nothing  (Isa.  i,  11 ;  Jer.  vi,  20; 
vii,  21  sq.;  Hos.  vi,  6;  Amos  v,  22;  Mic  vi,  6  sq.; 
comp.  Psa.  xl,  7 ;  1, 9  sq. ;  li,  18  sq. ;  Prov.  xxi,  8 ;  Matt. 
V,  23  sq.;  Sir.  xxxv,  1;  comp.  Pkto,  Alcib.  ii,  150; 


Diod.  Sic  xii, 20;  Ovid,  fferoid.  xx,  181  sq.;  Sened^ 
Bene/,  i,  6 ;  comp.  Siebelis  Ditput,  p.  121  sq.).  Such 
representations  do  not  justify  us  in  denying  to  the  older 
Israelites  the  anthropopathic  view  of  sacrifices,  and  forc- 
ing upon  ancient  simplicity  an  artificial  doctrine.  Yet 
this  is  done  by  Btlhr  (^Syn^L  ii,  198  sq. ;  comp.  Hoff, 
Dis  mot,  Opfer  naeh  ihrer  «Mm-  u.  vorbildL  Bedeut, 
[Warsaw,  1845]),  who,  starting  with  the  statement  that 
offerings  with  blood  were  the  germ  of  all  (in  reference 
to  Lev.  xvii,  11),  finds  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  the  doc- 
trine of  symbolic  substitotion.  **  The  offering  and  bring- 
ing near  of  the  nephetk,  or  life,  in  the  'sacrificial  blow] 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  place  of  the  presence  and  revela- 
tion of  God,  is  a  symbol  of  the  offering  of  the  nephetk,  or 
life,  of  the  sacrificer  to  Jehovah.  As  this  presentetion 
of  the  blood  is  a  giving-up  to  death  of  the  animal  life, 
so  must  also  the  spiritual  life  of  self,  as  opposed  to  God, 
be  given  up  and  die.  But  since  the  giving-up  is  to  Je- 
hovah, the  Holy  One,  it  is  not  merely  a  ceasing,  some- 
thing negative,  but  a  dying,  which  in  the  very  act  is  a 
becoming  alive,**  etc  Apart  from  all  the  assumption 
in  this  theory,  it  is  entirely  too  artificial,  one  might  say 
too  Christian,  for  Israelitish  antiquity.  It  is  necessary, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  sacrifices  with  blood  were  the 
original  ones,  which  is  not  proven;  and  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  extended  without  violence  to  any  but  sin-of- 
ferings (see  Kurtz,  Moa,  Opfer,  p.  7  sq.),  in  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  substitution  is  found. 

In  the  period  after  the  exile  arose  the  Essenes,  who 
went  further  thau  the  prophets,  and  retained  of  the  out- 
ward ritual  only  the  lustrations,  not  offering  sacrifices 
at  all  (Josephus,  A  nU  xviii,  1, 5).  It  is  well  known  that 
all  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  has  been  given  up  by  the 
Jews,  since  they  no  longer  possess  the  Temple  moun- 
tain ;  yet  the  Samaritons  still  yearly  offer  seven  lamlis 
on  Mount  Gerizim  at  the  Passover  (Robinson,  iii,  98 
sq.). — ^Winer.    See  Opfkriso. 

The  fact  that  every  individual  who  brought  a  sacri- 
fice had  to  be  present  in  the  Temple  when  it  was  of- 
fered gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  which  were  brought  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  required  that  the  congregation 
shoi^d  be  represented  in  the  Temple  at  the  offering  of 
these  national  sacrifices.  Hence  the  whole  people  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions  or  orders,  correspond- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Ev- 
ery division  chose  a  number  of  representatives  C^ITSK 
"1s:Pa),  one  of  whom  was  appointed  chief  (^n^TSH). 
and  in  turn  sent  up  some  of  them  as  a  depuUtion  to 
Jerusalem  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  daily  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple,  and  pronounce  the  prayers  and  blessings 
in  behalf  of  the  people  while  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 
They  had  also  to  fast  four  days  (i.  e.  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  day)  during  the  week  of  their  repre- 
sentation. Those  of  the  representatives  who  remained 
at  home  assembled  in  a  synagogue  to  pray  during  the 
time  of  sacrifice.     See  Tkicplis. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  notices  that  then 
was  one  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  heathens:  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  former 
were  never  etained  with  human  blood,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  oonceiveil  more  abhorrent  to  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah  (Jephthah's  daughter  is  no  exception, 
for  it  cannot  be  proved  with  certointy  that  she  was  sac- 
rificed; on  the  contrar}'',  many  interpreters  think  that 
she  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God).  But 
the  testimony  of  innumerable  writers  proves  that  no  hea- 
then nation  has  been  free  from  human  sacrifices;  such 
having  occurred,  even  among  civilized  people,  at  some 
period  of  their  history,  especially  on  some  great  occa- 
sion, to  expiate  a  great  sin  or  avert  some  dreadful  ca- 
lamity. Even  to  this  day  among  the  Hindfis,  whose 
tenets  forbid  blood-shedding,  human  self-immolations, 
or  sacrificial  suicides,  are  com  mon.  Another  point  of  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  animal  sacrifices,  which,  among 
the  heathens,  were  frequently  of  such  as  were  particu- 
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Ivly  bibiddrn  in  the  Honk  Uw— unctnn  *nimili 
ind  buou  or  prey:  (uch  u  dogi  offereil  («  Hecale, 
nruw  to  Man  (in  ttw  S»ottiaurUia),  and  wdIvh  Eo 
ApoUo.  it«llKD9  in  their  lacrillcn  poured  oil  over 
Ihe  bMM,  wbich  the  Jem  did  not;  they  (tb>  former) 
bunwd  iNilj  ■  ponioD  of  the  fraiikiocenK  prewnl«d; 
the  Jem  twrmid  *11.  The  Greeki  offend  hoiity  to  the 
■dd;  in  Jewiih  HeriAcc*  it  wai  rurtriddcn;  and  the  Si- 
biiii  idoUtcn  ate  the  lilood  of  their  Mcrifioe*,  which 
Uiimonide*  thinka  ww  one  of  the  reuona  why  il  waa 
ao  paniculirly  prohituted  to  the  Jewi.  Their  bnad- 
olliiingi  alM  were  leavened.  Some  point*  of  aimilar- 
ity  ire  to  be  found  between  the  Jewiab  and  heathen 
McriSoea.  The  heatheni  brought  their  riclimi  Id  the 
temples,  chose  ttiem  without  blemiih,  poured  out  liba- 
tiwa  of  wine,  cut  the  animal'g  Ctatoai,  Hayed  and  dia- 
•Kted  it,  caught  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  and  poureil  it  on 
and  nund  Che  altar;  and  they  iiied  aalt  by  mixing 
SMM  with  meal,  and  qiriiikling  it  on  the  head  of  the 
aninul,  on  which  they  also  laid  their  haiulSi  In  the 
early  limes  the  sacridce  waa  burned  whole,  the  skin  be- 
iuK  given  to  the  priest;  but  later,  |>art  only  wai  con- 
sumed and  the  rest  given  to  tha  ucrlQcers  (if  it  was  an 
tatabie  animal)  to  feast  upon.  The  thighs  and  fat 
were  the  Bhare  of  tha  gods.  The  victimi  among  the 
Greelia  and  Komana  were  crowned  with  garlands  and 
adorned  with  filleta  and  ribbons,  and  the  homi  of  large 
animals  wen  gilded.  None  of  these  decorations  an 
enjoined  in  the  Jewish  sacrifice&    See  Sacrifice. 
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commilted  by  the  affected  lealota  with  impunity.  At 
length,  in  the  closing  acenc*  of  Jemsalem.  such  wen  the 
mnltitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  saciili^ca  that 
Josephua  saya  if  the  Komans  had  not  taken  the  city  of 
Jeniaalcm  he  would  have  eipecled  it  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  like  Sodum,  or  have  had  aome  other 
dnadful  ju.lgment.  The  jealousy  of  the  Almighty  re- 
specting things  dedicated  to  him,  and  hia  punishment 
of  the  profanation  of  them,  an  alluded  to  by  Paul 
(1  Coi.  iii,  17) :  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God, 
him  shall  God  deolroy ;  far  the  temple  of  God  ia  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  We  nad  but  little  else  in  the 
N.  T.  pertaining  to  sacrilege  except  Paul's  rebuke  of 
the  Coriuthiajis  for  their  profane  conduct  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper  (1  Cor.  si,  29).  In  that 
early  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  had  not  been 
able  as  yet  regularly  to  estahlisb  sacml  places  and 
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lings,  and  lawi  ,    .  . 

vation.  Even  the  heathens,  particularly  the  Greeka 
and  Komans,  were  not  without  their  rules  concerning 
sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  was  usually  death.  Thus 
it  was  held  sacrilege  for  the  polluted  to  pass  beyond 
the  perch  of  the  temple,  to  apit  or  wipe  the  noae  in  a 
temple,  to  cut  down  consecrated  trees,  io  build  upon  or 
till  any  spot  of  ground  where  a  thunderbolt  had  fillen, 
to  suffer  ■  man  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  or  to  suffer  a  woman  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  the  Vicus  Pitri- 
cius  in  Rome,  to  suffer  a  birth  or  death 
to  occur  in  the  holy  iaie  of  Delos,  to  steal 
anything  belonging  lo  a  temple,  to  ap- 
proach a  sacrifice  without  beintr  anrin- 
kled  by  the  priest  w 
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in  BacrlOce  of  th< 
Saoill«g«  (ifpovoXiv,  lorob  a  Irmplr,  Horn,  ii,  22 ; 
as  the  Donn  itponXat,  "  robber  of  churches,"  Acts  xix, 
ST),  the  violatioii  or  proEtaation  of  holy  places,  persona, 
or  tbings.  Thongh  the  word  aacrilege  is  not  used  clse- 
when  tlun  as  abora  in  our  veruon  of  the  canonical 
Scripture*,  yet  wa  find  the  crime  itself  often  alluded  to  \ 
a. g- ** profaning  the  aonctnary"  (Lev. xii, 32), "profan- 
ing halloiwcd  tIiingB''(L«T.  xii,8),"prolaningthe  cove- 
nant" (HoL  ii,  10).  The  first  sacrilegious  act  we  read 
ofiathiat  of  Eaan  selling  hia  hirthtighC  (Gen.  xiv,  SB), 
tat  which  ha  is  called  "profane"  hj  Paul  (Heb.  xii, 
16).  loaUncea  of  tbl*  under  the  Hoaaic  economy 
(which  Bteml7  forbade  it  [Eiod.  xxv,  14])  were  the 
cases  of  Nadab  and  Abibu  (Lev.  i),  the  men  of  Beth- 
Bhemcah  (1  Sam.  v),  Uciah  (S  Sam.  vi,  67),  Uiaiah 
(2  Chno.  xxvi>  lite  Jew*  at  a  later  peiiod  of  their 
biitoiy  were  eminently  guilty  in  this  particular,  inaa- 
aurh  aa  they  withheld  the  titbea  and  offerings  which 
God  required  of  them  (HaL  iii,  S-10),  and  converted 
fail  holy  temple  into  a  market  (Matt,  xxi,  12, 13).  This 
inolanaliaii  ia  fnbiddeii  in  the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  ad 
fcf.).  See  TEsiPut  Yet  they  pretended  to  be  pone- 
t3iously  scrapaloBa  in  their  reverence  for  the  interior 
bniMiDg  (Hatt.  xxvi,  Gl),  So  the  grand  accusation 
Bgaiast  Stcpben  wa*  that  he  spoke  diirespectfully  of 
lh«  Tenpla  (Acts  vi,  18).  An  uproar  was  excited 
scaiost  Paul  in  Jerusalem  on  the  ehargs  that  he 
tnught  Gteeka  into  the  Temple  snd  polluted  the  holy 
plaet  (Acta  xzit  S8, 39),  though  daily  profaoatinu  wer* 


the  clasu- 
cal  reader. 

SACKILEGE,  CnnisriA:!  View  or. 
The  ancient  Church  distinguished  sev- 
eral aorta  of  sacrilege :  1st,  the  diverting 
tbuigs  appropriated  to  sacred  purposes 
to  other  uses;  to  break  or  bum  the  fur^ 
niture  of  the  Church,  or  deliver  it  to  be 
broken  or  burned;  2d,  robbing  the  graves 
or  defacing  and  spoiling  the  monuments 
of  the  dead ;  8d,  those  were  considered  ss  sacrilegious 
pereon*  who  delivered  up  their  Bibles  and  the  sacred 
utensils  of  the  Church  to  the  pagans  in  the  time  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution;  4lli,prof*ning  the  sacnmentf^ 
churches,  altars,  etc.;  bth,  moleeling  or  hindering  a  cler. 
gj-man  in  the  performance  of  hi*  office;  Gth,  depriving 
men  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  sacraments,  par- 
ticularly the  cup  in  the  enchariat,  the  last  being  con- 
demned hy  Gelasiua  and  pope  Leo,  and  yet  imt  recog- 
nised as  sicrilfge  by  the  Knmish  casuiala.  See  SAcni- 
LiK)ii.'M.  In  England  sscrilege  is  not  now  a  legal,  hut 
a  popular  term,  used  to  denote  the  breaking  into  a  place 
of  worship  and  stealing  therefrom.  The  legal  offence 
comes  generilly  under  the  hesd  of  burgtarv  or  house- 
breaking. A  less  punishment  applies  to  the  offence 
when  committed  in  dissenting  chapels.  In  Scotland 
then  ia  no  increase  of  severity  in  the  pnnishntent  by 
reaaon  of  the  sacnd  chancier  of  the  things  stolen. 

Sacrlleglnm,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is  a 
term  denoting  contempt  of  God  or  of  divine  and  holy 
things  when  expressed  in  act,  the  utterance  uf  suck 
feeling  in  speech  being  chancierized  by  the  word  biai- 
plifmy  (q.  v.)  This  trime  may  be  cammiited  cither 
dirtdlg  sgaiost  the  holiest  objects  by  unworthy  paitak- 
ing  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  or  otherwise  des- 
ecrating their  character  (tacril/giiim  mmtdialiim');  or 
imiirfctfy  against  consecrated  persons,  things,  or  placea 
(tacriligium  mefindiia).  The  latter  form  ia  consequent- 
ly either  pmonalt,  incnired  through  violation  of  th« 
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priviUgium  catumUf  or  iMault  on  the  persons  of  indtrid- 
nals  belonging  to  the  derictl  and  monastic  orders  [see 
pRiviLBGiUM  Canonis],  wlth  intent  to  do  bodily  harm, 
or  through  violations  of  the  law  of  chastity  by  persons 
of  rank  in  such  orders  (^sacrilt^ttm  eamale^ ;  or  it  is 
Baerilegium  realty  consisting  in  the  employment  of  sa- 
cred edifices  and  their  decorations,  vessels,  utensils,  etc, 
for  common  or  even  wicked  purposes;  the  purloining  of 
things  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  church 
by  consecration  or  benediction  (q.  v.)»  or  which  have 
been  placed  in  a  church  for  protection  and  safe-keeping; 
the  alienating  from  or  denying  to  the  Church  of  legal 
and  customary  revenues ;  the  voluutaiy  transfer  of  ob- 
jects used  in  the  worship  and  other  services  of  the 
Church  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  particularly  in 
times  of  persecution,  etc. ;  and  the  receiving  of  any 
^  sacrament  of  the  Hving"  (q.  v.)  while  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  previously  been  ab- 
solved :  or,  lastly,  the  iacrUe^m  is  locale,  and  may  be 
committed  by  consciously  violating  an  ecclesiastical 
asylum  [see  Asylum],  by  breaking  a  local  interdict 
(q.v.)  with  armed  force,  by  desecrating  hdy  places 
with  murder,  the  guilty  spilling  of  human  blood  or  hu- 
man sperm,  the  interment  of  unbelievers  and  excom- 
municated persons  in  churches  and  burial-grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  etc 

The  punishments  denounced  against  this  crime  have 
been  severe  under  every  code.  According  to  the  canon 
law,  sacrilege  committed  against  the  tenerabUe  itself 
was  visited  with  the  anathema;  against  other  sacred 
things,  with  the  ban ;  and  in  case  of  obstinate  contumacy, 
with  the  denial  of  Christian  burial  (c  2,  x,  <*I>e  Rapt" 
V,  17 ;  c  22,  X,  "  De  Sent  Excomm."  v,  39).  The  Ro- 
man law  punished  robbery  of  churches,  unless  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  intervened,  with  death  {Ifut,  §  9, 
"  De  Publ.  Jnd."  Iv,  18).  The  criminal  code  of  Charles 
y  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  by  fire  against  the 
theft  of  a  m<m$lrance  or  a  ciborium  (q.  v.)  containing 
the  host,  and  death  in  a  milder  form  against  the  theft 
of  other  sacred  objects  belonging  to  the  altar  and  use<i 
in  worship.  Plundering  an  alros-chcst  might  be  pun- 
ished by  either  coqwral  inflictions  or  death,  and  the 
abstraction  of  unconsecrated  objects  from  churches  and 
sacristies  (unless  accompanied  with  violence  or  com- 
mitted at  night)  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  denonnoed 
upon  ordinary  burgUriea  (CC.  C  of  1532,  art.  172-175). 
The  more  recent  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Ger- 
many likewise  invariably  imposes  severe  penalties  upon 
crimes  committed  against  the  Church.  Licentiousness 
on  the  part  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  higher  or- 
ders is  punished  by  suspension  and  penances ;  if  com- 
mitted by  monks,  by  confinement  and  severe  penances. 
The  violator  of  a  nun,  if  a  clergyman,  is  deposed  [see 
Dbpositiox]  ;  if  a  layman,  is  excommunicated ;  and 
the  nun  herself  is  subjected  to  close  confinement  and 
mortifications  of  the  body  (c.  6|  21 ;  c  xxvii,  qu.  i). 
Under  the  Roman  law  the  violator  of  a  consecrated  fe- 
male was  beheaded  (lib.  2,  cod. "  De  Episc  et  Cler."  i,  3, 
Nov.  123,  c.  43),  and  this  penalty  was  retained  under 
the  code  of  the  German  empire.  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  s.  r. 

Sacring  -  bell  (campanella,  timbele)  was  rung  at 
the  elevation  inside  the  church,  in  England,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Cantelupe  in  1240,  as  a  warning  of  de- 
votion. Beoon  says  while  the  elements  were  blessed 
the  serving-boy  or  parish  clerk  rang  the  little  sacring- 
bell,  at  which  the  people  knelt  down  while  the  host 
was  elevated.  The  second  sacring  was  the  crossing  of 
the  chalice  with  the  host.  The  custom  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cardinal  Grey  when  legate  in  Germany,  cir. 
1203 ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  IX  in  1259.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  centur^-j  at  Paris,  the  bells 
were  rung  at  this  time.  The  Armenians  use  a  cym- 
bal, with  little  bells,  called  the  quechouez,  A  sacring- 
bell  was  found  in  the  wall  of  Deddington  church,  and 
that  of  llawstead  still  hangs  above  the  roodscreen. 
.The  use  of  this  bell  has  been  traced  back  to  the  Utji 


century;  and  before  1114,  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartrsi^ 
thanked  queen  Maud  of  England  for  the  beUs  which 
she  had  given  to  Chartres,  and  says  they  were  rung  at 
the  elevation.  The  custom  is  confined  to  Western 
Christendom,  and  is  unknown  at  Rome.  In  Spain 
they  nse  a  melodious  peal  of  bells,  which  chime  a  sil- 
very music,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tinkling  of  a  single 
bell,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  when  the  divine 
woids  of  institution  are  recited  by  the  celebrant ;  and, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Anbrey  mentions  that  at 
Brokenborough,  Wilts,  there  were  eighteen  little  bells 
rung  by  pulling  one  wheel.  Such  wheels,  it  is  believed, 
are  still  preser^'ed  at  Yaxley  and  Long  Stratton.  In 
the  Roman  Church  it  is  rtuig  thrice  at  the  Sanehu, 
once  before  and  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the 
hoctty  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the  chalice,  and 
at  the  Domrne  wm  #«m  dignus,  and  once  before  the 
Paier  (the  latter  dating  froiti  the  16th  century),  and 
also  at  benediction  with  the  sacrament — Walcott,  8a» 
cred  A  rchaol,  s.  v. 

Sacria  aolemnila  juncta  sikt  o  audi  a  is  the 

beginning  of  a  festival  hymn  composed  by  Thomas 

Aquinas,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

"  Sacris  solemuiis  Jiiucta  eint  gnndia, 
Et  ex  prtecordiis  sonent  praeconls ; 
Recedflut  Vetera,  nova  sint  omnia, 
Corda,  voces,  et  opera.'* 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Chambers  in  the 

Lyra  EuchariiUca,  p.  70 : 

**  Let  this  our  solemn  feast 
With  holy  Joys  be  crowned,**  etc ; 

and  another  by  Caswall  in  IlymM  and  Poant,  Original 

and  Translated^  p.  54 : 

"  Let  old  things  pass  nway. 
Let  nil  be  fresh  aud  bright,**  etc. 

There  is  also  a  German  translation  of  this  hymn  in  Biisa- 

ler's  A  uswahl  altchristlicher  Lieder  (Beriin,  1858),  p.  1 16, 

and  a  second  one  in  Rambach,  Anthologie  chriatlicher 

Gesdnge,  \ySn,     (R  P.) 

Sacriatan.  (1 .)  The  monastic  treasurer  and  church- 
wanlcn.  He  provided  all  the  necessaries  for  divine 
service ;  was  keeper  of  the  church  keys,  relics,  fabric, 
plate,  furniture,  and  ornaments;  secretary,  and  chancel- 
lor. He  arranged  the  way  of  processions  for  the  precen- 
tor, superintended  the  bell-ringcre,  and  received  the  rent^^ 
oblations,  and  burial-fees.  At  Canterbury  he  delivered 
the  crosier  to  the  new  archbishop.  At  Ely  he  received 
the  candle-corn  (one  sheaf  of  com  in  every  acre),  to 
supply  the  lights,  and,  as  the  bishop^s  vicar,  exercised 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  chaplains.  At 
Peterborough  his  fee  were  the  horses  of  a  knight  buried 
in  the  minster,  if  under  four  marks  in  value,  otlier- 
wise  they  accrued  to  the  abbot;  and  at  Worcester,  the 
abbots  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  Evee- 
ham  gave  him  a  cope  of  profession  at  their  benediction. 
(2.)  Vice-custos,  the  vicar  of  the  treasurer,  or  sub-treas- 
urer at  York  in  1280.  He  opened  the  doors  of  the  sac- 
risty in  the  morning,  admitted  the  rectors  of  choir  and 
sick  members  who  desired  to  say  the  Hours  privately. 
He  warned  canons  of  chapter,  kept  the  doors  shut  dur- 
ing its  session,  rang  the  bells,  aikl  led  the  procession. 
Bishop  Storey  mentions  the  use  of  the  word  $acrut  in 
an  inferior  sense  as  recent  in  the  15th  century.  Where 
there  was  no  permanent  sacristan  in  a  cathedral,  a 
canon  was  appointed,  called  prefect  of  sacristy.  In 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  and  at  Lyons  (1269)  the 
sacrist  was  the  inferior  of  the  sacristan.  In  the  new 
foundations  he  furnished  the  sacred  elements,  admin- 
istered sacramenu,  officiated  at  marriages  and  burials, 
was  the  curate  of  the  chapter,  like  the  foKign  parochvs, 
and  had  charge  of  the  bells,  church  goods,  furniture, 
and  lights.  At  Girgenti  there  are  four  sacrists;  at 
Mayence  he  was  a  vicar,  and  at  Angers  a  cubicular,  or 
chamberlain,  who  administered  the  sacramenta  to  sick 
canons  and  the  choir  clergy.  (8.)  The  sacristan  at 
mass  has  charge  of  the  vessels,  and  attends  in  a  sur- 
plice at  the  credence -table,  which  is  placed  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  alttr,  and  amnges  on  it  the  chalice,  | 
covered  with  the  linen  cloth  called  the  purifier;  and 
also  the  paten,  which  is  covered  with  a  stiff  cloth  and  a 
rich  veil  of  silk ;  the  cnteU  for  wine  and  water ;  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  books :  the  ewer,  Uasin,  and  water 
for  washing  the  celebrant's  fingers;  the  corporal,  or 
cloth  on  which  the  chalice  and  host  are  placed,  and 
contained  in  a  burse,  or  embroidered  case ;  a  cmcifix, 
and  two  Upers.  (4.)  A  church  servant,  now.  called 
sexton.— Walcott,  Sacred  ArchmoL  s.  v. 


Sacristy,  an  apartment  hi  a  church  or  convent  in 
which  are  kept  the  sacred  objects  used  in  the  public 
worship,  and  in  which  the  clergj*  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries who  take  part  in  the  service  assemble  and  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremonies  on  which  they  are  about  to  en- 
i«r.  In  many  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spacious  and 
eosUy  butkling.— Walcott)  Sacred  A  rdiacUigy^  s.  v. 

Sacroboaco,  Chiiatopher,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  is  chief- 
Iv  known  as  the  author  of  the  work  Deftntio  Decreti 
TridaUmi  et  SetUetitiaf  Rob,  Bellami/kn  et  Authorilute 
Vulgaim  Editumit  LafintB  cwrUra  Whitakerum,  etc.  (1G04, 
8vo). 

SacTobosco  (or  Holywood),  John  de,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  of  the  18th  centur}*,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  but  is  claimed  also 
as  a  native  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  became  a  canon 
regular  of  the  Order  of  St,  Augustine  in  the  monastery 
of  Holywood,  in  Nithsdale.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics.  His  death 
occurred  in  1266.  His  principal  work  was  Sphara 
MwuU  (1648, 8vo).  Other  work»  were,  I)e  Atmi  Ra- 
tume,  sstf  de  Computo  Ecdaiastioo  :—Dt  A  Igoritmo. 

8aoy,  Antoine  laaac  Bllveatre  de,  Barony 
a  celebrated  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Sept. 
21, 1758.    At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  languages ;  but  it  was  mainly  from  self-in- 
struction, with  the  help  of  irregular  private  lessons,  that 
his  immense  learning  was  acquired.    In  Hebrew  he  was 
helped  by  a  Jew ;  in  Arabic,  by  a  Benedictine  monk, 
Berthcreau.     Having  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  retired  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  several  years  to  private 
stady.    During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  lived  very  hum- 
bly among  peasants,  and  could  make  but  furtive  visits 
to  the  libraries  of  Paris.    Early  in  his  learned  career  he 
had  opened  correspondence  with  the  chief  Orientalists 
of  Europe— with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Eich- 
hom,  and  others.    To  Eichhoro's  Repertorium  he  con- 
tributed frequent  essays.     In  France  he  published  in 
1785  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Arabic  literature,  and  in 
1787  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of  Demiri. 
Still  more  valuable  and  emdite  was  his  work  Mhnoirea 
mr  Bivertes  AnHqtiitit  de  la  Peru  (1798).     In  1792  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions ; 
and  when,  in  1795,  the  Convention  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  modem  Oriental  languages,  De  Sacy  was 
made  professor  of  Arabic,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death.    In  1806  he  became  also  professor  of  Persian  at 
the  College  de  France.    From  thiA  time  he  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  all  the  branches  of  Oriental  learning.    Many 
of  his  works  have  had  a  very  fmitful  influence  upon 
Biblical  criticism.     We  mention  particularly  a  trans- 
lation of  Makrisi's  treatise  On  Mohammedan  Medals 
(1797):—  The  Outlines  of  Universal  Grammar  (1799) : 
—his  Chrtstomathie  Arabe  (1806,  8  vols.):— his  large 
A  ral/ic  Grammar  (1810)  '.-^CaUla-ne'Dimnaj  the  Ara- 
inc  text  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  (1816) :— the  Pend-Na- 
meh  (Book  of  0>unsels),  a  Persian  didactic  poem  (1819) : 
— The  Sessions  o/Baririy  a  romance  in  Arabic  (1821) : 
—and  hu  work  On  the  Reliffion  of  the  Bruids  (1838,  2 
voIsl).    The  amount  of  learning  which  these  works  con- 
tain and  imply  can  only  be  appreciated  by  Oriental 
specialists.    Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  contrib- 
uted scores  of  essasrs  to  learned  journals  in  Germany  ftod 
elsewhere.    His  style  is  idmple  and  direct.    The  chief 


defect  is  a  lack  of  poetic  delicacy  and  of  rhetorical  pol- 
ish. De  Sacy,  though  beginning  his  career  in  obscu- 
rity, was  finally  abundantly  honored.  In  1808  he  was 
given  the  honorary  position  of  membership  in  the  Corps 
Ligislatif.  In  1813  he  was  made  a  baron.  In  1814  he 
became  rector  of  the  Univenity  of  Paris.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Honors  from 
abroad  also  came  upon  him  in  abundance.  He  founded 
chairs  for  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  language  at 
the  College  de  France;  and  he  continued  his  public 
lectures,  six  per  week  (an  unusual  number  for  a  Pari- 
sian savaut)  down  to  the  day  of  his  sickness.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  conservative,  in  character  upright,  in  relig- 
ion Catholic  On  Feb.  19,  1888,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  on  the  street,  and  died  three  days  after.  See 
two  biographical  sketches  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838;  KncycL  Brit.  vol.  xix;  llenxiQ^  Real-Eneyhlop. 
xiii,  287-289.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sacy,  Louis  laaao  le  Maiatre  de,  an  emi- 
nently pious  and  learae<(  Port-Koyalist  divine  and  Bib- 
lical critic,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1613.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  Bastille  on  account  of  bis  Jansenist  doctrines,  and 
died  in  1G84.  The  New  Test,  translated  by  De  Sacy, 
and  known  as  the  Testament  de  Mons,  was  condemned 
by  pope  Clement  IX  in  1668.  De  Sac}''8  version  of 
Thomas  fi  Kempis's  De  Imitafione  has  had  150  editions. 
His  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  high  character.  It  is  essentially  valuable  for 
unfolding  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  De 
Sacy  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Du  Fosse,  Charles 
Hiire,  and  Le  Toumeaux.  Many  editions  have  been 
printed,  both  of  the  original  work  and  of  abridgments. 
The  edition  of  1692  is  the  best;  that  of  1705-30,  bound 
variously  in  40, 45,  or  54  vols'.  12mo,  is  esteemed  for  its 
convenient  form ;  that  of  1781,  printed  at  Nismes,  in  25 
vols.  8vo,  has  the  advantage  of  being  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Rondct.  De  Sacy  also  wrote  iMtres  Chrifiennes 
et  Spiiituelles  (Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadami'aa  (Vulg.  SadamiaSy  the  Greek  original 
being  lost),  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  i,  1)  in- 
stead of  Shallum  (q.  v.)  in  the  ancestry  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii,  2). 

Sadanana  {the  god  with  sixfaces\  in  Hindi!  my- 
thology, is  a  surname  of  the  twelve-handed  Skanda, 
who  was  bora  to  Shiva  the  Destroyer  by  the  two  sisters 
Ganga  and  Ulma.  Sadanana  slew  the  giant  Torake  by 
cutting  him  through  the  middle,  and  then  transformed 
half  of  the  body  into  a  peacock,  upon  which  he  rides. 
He  is  greatly  revered  in  India,  and  has  many  pagodas. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Sa'daa  (TaSag  v.  r.  'A<rr«i,  'Apyai),  a  corrupt 
Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  13)  of  the  name  Azgad  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  12). 

Saddae'us  (or  rather  Daddm'us  [as  in  1  Esdr. 
viii,  46],  ^ai^aioQ.  v.  r.  AoXSaioc^  Ao^tfaToc,  and  Ao* 
iaioc),  a  corrupt  Gnecu^d  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  45)  of  the 
name  Iddo  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Saddle  (^57^.  merkdb,  a  "chariot**  [1  Kings  iv, 
26 ;  Hcb.  v,  6] ;  'idso  a  seat  in  a  chariot  or  other  vehicle, 
"saddle*"  [Lev.  xv,  9] ;  "  covering"  of  a  palanquin  [Cant, 
iii,  10]).     See  Cuakiot. 

The  word  which  our  translators  elsewhere  (Gen.  xxii, 
3 ;  Numb,  xxii,  21 ;  Judg.  xix,  10 ;  2  Sam.  x vi,  1 ;  xvii, 
23 ;  1  Kings  ii,  40 ;  xiii,  13, 23, 27 ;  2  Kings  i  v,  24)  ren- 
der by  "  to  saddle"  literally  signifies  "  to  bind  about" 
(us  Exod.  xxix,  9;  Jon.  ii,  6,  and  often)— namely,  with 
the  bags  or  panniers  used  for  riding  or  canning  burdens. 
It  is  cert«n  that  saddles  were  unknown  for  many  ages 
after  the  custom  of  riding  had  been  introduced.  Those 
who  did  not  ride  bareback  were  contented  with  placing 
a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  between  them  and  their 
steed.  As  luxury  advanced,  a  soft  cushion  was  intro- 
duced, to  which  were  added  various  omamenUl  trap- 
pings, and  these  were  soon  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess 
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of  uucpUUon.  Saddle*,  propvly  »  called,  were  id  tU 
probabilily  iavenled  by  the  I'emani,  perhipi  foi  Ihe 
uke  of  giviag  i  aCeadj  >aC  [a  Itifir  mounMd  archen,  a 
pan  of  Cbtir  miliury  Turce  to  which  Ibey  alwiya  paid 
the  greauec  attention.  I'ack-utldln  miiit  have  been 
a  much  earlier  iiiveiitiuD,  fur  Mmetblug  «rat  obTioiuly 
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nccnury  to  prevent  the  backi  oranimalg  bearing  heavy 
burdeui  frooi  being  chafed  by  the  loaJa  (lee  Killn,  Pict. 
BibU,  at  Judg.  six,  ia>  See  Asaj  Cahel;  Horse. 
The  ordinary  pack-aaddle*  of  the  cameliwcre  high,  and 
made  of  wood ;  carpets,  clotha,  etc,  were  heaped  upon 
it,  tfl  Ibnu  a  comfortable  seat  for  Udiea  who  do  oot  uk 
the  cradle,  or  hamper,  while  travelling.  The  clotha, 
etc.,  were  removed  at  the  end  of  the  day'i  jnumcy,  and, 
being  laid  on  the  ground,  aerved  aa  a  aort  uf  mattri 
the  tent,  on  which  a  peraon  might  ait  or  lie  down,  wbilc 
lieieciiaedagainatUiepacli-wuldleitTCir(Geii.xi[xi,&l). 
Sad'dno  (or  rather  Saddu'em,  SiMJoincoc,  T.  r. 
lailauWavKOt),  the  Urcciied  form  <1  Esdr.  viii,  l)  of 
le  ofZADOK  (q.  v.),  the  high-^rieat,  one  of  Ezra's 
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Sad'dnOflfl  (atrinly  Sadduca'am,  ZnMotirai 
[Matbiii,?;  :ivi,  I,  fl,  II,  12;  xxii,  2S,  84;  Mark  i 
18;  Luhexx,S7i  Aclaiv,  I;  r,  17;  xxjii,  6,T,S]), ) 
uaaal  designa^n  of  oiie  of  the  three  iiects  or  orders 
Judaiim  in  the  time  of  Chriat,  the  other  two  being  i 
Eaaenea  and  the  Phariaeea.  (Ttaia  article  is  mair 
baaad  upon  that  of  Giiiaburg  in  Kitu'i  C)telopadia.) 
See  Sbctb,  Jewish. 

1.  fiome  fffOit  S«i  and  iti  Signfieatum, — According 
to  the  corrent  tradition  of  the  Jewa,  the  appellation 
□  ■ipirtx.rjaddutim,  of  which  SallouKaiin—SaddBCa\ 
ia  the  Greeli  Tom  (uaed  by  Joaephus  snd  Ihe  New  Teat, 
aa  above),  la  derived  fmm  ZodbJt,  the  name  of  the  To 
er  of  thii  Bect,irho  was  adiaciple  of  Antigonus  of! 
aa  200-170.     See  School.     Thia  ia  not  only  declaivd 
in  the  Abolh  di  Rabbi  \alluBi  (cap.  v),  but  hj  Saadia 
Uaon,  H92-942  A.D. ;  b;  R.  Nathan(dr.  IDSO-l  106  A.D.), 
in  bis  lexicon  called  ^ri(eA,B.r.'|^Din'i3;  by  Maimon- 
idea  (1 1S6-I204  A.D.),  in  bia  conimenUry  on  ^iotjl  (i,  3), 
but  by  (hegreateat  Jdvlahaiithorilieaaincethe  9th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  lera.     Dr.  Geiger,  who,  in  his  t'r- 
•cSri/I  and  Utbtrttlzuixgm  dir  hibrt  (p.  106),  argues  in 
a  moat  elaborale  manner  that  there  are  not  aufflcient 
hiiCorical  data  for  derix-ing  the  name  Saddiicee  from 
Z(i(fot:,a  disciple  of  AntigoDus  of  Soho,  derives  it,  never- 
theless, from  this  proper  name,  which  he  assigns  to  an- 
other person  of  an  earlier  date,  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  ae- 
qiieL     Epiphanius,  however,  seems  to  derive  it  from  ■ 
double  aouTce— viz.  from  a  proper  name  Zadok,  and  from 
the  Hebrew  noun  p'lX,  rij^rraunru.   He  says  thst  they 
call  themaelve*  Sadducees  because  this  nama  is 
rived  from  rigliteoiimta,  aa  Zedd  denotes  rvfiltovB 
(EiroKyuUoiKnv   lamois  iailouKaious  lijSiv  i 
iaautairir^t  r^j  IrucXiianMH  opfuu^uviic  ■  miit  ■ 
ippiivtiirat  iuaiovvn}'),  and  that  there  was  also 
cieatly  a  priest  named  Zaduk,  but  they  did  not  conlii 
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he  doctrines  of  their  (lwurran)c)  chief  (^ijcemi 
VMS,  i,  14).  Ur,  Low  rejects  altogether  the  deriva- 
of  Sadducee  from  the  proper  oame  Zadok,  for  the 
following  tcaaona :  (I.)  Ikciuse  there  isnoprecedent  in 
the  whole  ancient  Jewish  hutory  fur  the  fullowers  of  a 
a  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  chief  of  Ihe  sect, 
and  that  it  is  aa  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  if 
iplIX  is  taken  as  the  proper  name  plIX,  with  "■  ap- 
pended, to  irsnalate  it  afullmcer  of  Zadok,  ash  would 
be  lu  render  ■'^:^51^«>«ol«^n/Jr™iolH■l.  (2.)  The 
older  Talmudic  lileralure  knows  nothing  of  Zaduk  and 
Boelhus,  the  supposed  origiiiBIoraof  the  Sadducees.  (3.) 
The  Sadducees,  aa  ia  evident  from  ancient  sources,  called 
tbemBclves  C^p^^X,  the  righttoui  (Epiphanius,  Adver- 
Bu  llamri,  i,  1,  4).  Hence  Dr.  Li>w  cmdudes  thai,  in 
harmony  with  bis  Hebrew  name  p''nx,  the  Sadduce* 
called  himself  in  Greek  i«5ic, '**  Miraigii/ancard,  iiptK, 
koMil,  rigliteoiu,  and  that  Ihe  opponenta  of  this  sect 
changed  bolh  the  honorable  Hebrew  appellation  Cp^'^Z 
inlo  CpltX  (hence  the  ungular  ■<p1TS=5a(Uucn), 
and  Ihe  Greek  name  (vSrf.nhich  is  written  in  Hebrew 
Dln3tt(accordinglD  the  aiialogy  of  01)^33(1=1^7(1^), 
into  D^^^^3,  from  which  originated  D'C^H^S,  HoMii- 
Miani.  He  moreover  maintains  that  it  ia  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Talmud  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Sadducees  and  Ihe  Boethuaians  (fien-CAoiuinja,  i, 
316  sq,).  Thia  delhiilion  uf  the  appellation  Sadducee  is 
entirely  speculative,  and  its  soundness  must  be  deter* 
mined  by  an  examination  of  Ihc  rise,  progress,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Sadducees.  Besides,  the  first  objection 
against  the  derivation  of  ^piTX  from  the  proper  name 
pinx  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  Aral  Karaites 
called  themselvea  VH^./alloineri  of  Anon,  Atunalri; 
so  that  ^]3S,  on  Aiiami/,  ia  an  exact  parallel  to  ^plIX, 
a  Zadotilt.  Still  more  speculative,  and  sltogeiher 
unique,  ia  the  o]Jnion  of  Kiiatcr  that  "Sadduc-/t  ia 
simply  a  different  form  of  Sloic"  (_Sluilitn  vnd  Ki-ilitai, 
1837,'p.  1G4).  According  (o  some  readings  Ihe  Sad- 
ducees also  called  themselrcs  D^!t~p,  Sfrtpturoliili, 
B^lt-/oaoaeTt,Karailri  iSlegHla,2ib;  Jenialem Me- 
gitUi,  iv,  9),  because  they  adhered  to  Ihe  wrilleo  law. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  trilh  the  ancient  custom 
of  calling  a  Biblical  student  by  the  honorable  Hebrew 
appellation  X^p  [formed  according  to  Ihe  analogy  of 
■,*^);  or  by  the  Aramaic  form  ""inp  (defective  Of 
!f1~p),  or  ^^J3,  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
^ZT.  Thus  Chanina,  Abbs  Chalifs,  Elieier  ben-Simon, 
and  Ijevi  ben-Slai,  wen  designated  hv  this  title  (T'ooni'A, 
27  b  i  Baba  Bathra,  123 ;  ifidnuh  'Haiia  m  Lrril.  cap. 
XXI ;  Joikut,  Oh  Iht  Simg  f/Songt,  %  633);  and  the  Tal- 
mud tells  ns  that  those  were  deemed  worthy  of  this 
name  "who  understood  bow  to  read  accurately  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  Ihe  Hsgiugrapha"  (oomp.  Kiddudtiii, 
42;  FllrstjATurdcrtiSum,  p.I29). 

H.  'S'cripfurfA'Dricra.— Although  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees, 
they  do  not  throw  auch  vivid  light  as  their  great  an- 
tagoniata  on  the  real  Ngiiificance  of  Chriatianily.  Ex- 
cept on  one  occaaion,  when  they  united  with  the  Phaai- 
aees  in  insidiously  asking  for  a  ugn  from  heaven  (Hatl. 
xvi,  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  assailed  Ihe  Sadducees  with 
Ihe  same  biiier  denunciations  which  he  utiered  against 
therhariaeea;  aodthey  do  nat,)ike  the  rharisees,Beem 

to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they 
have  not  been  so  induenlial  aa  the  Pharisees  in  the 
world's  history ;  but  still  they  deserve  attenlioD,  as  rep- 
resenting Jewish  ideaa  before  the  Phariaees  became  Iri- 
umphant,  and  as  illustiatingonephaae  of  Jewish  thought 
at  Ihe  lime  when  the  new  religion  uf  ChristianilT.  des- 
tined to  produce  auch  a  monienlous 
opinions  of  mankind,  issued  from  Jud 
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The  Sadduoees  an  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  the  PharlBces  are  frequently  mentioned 
(JohnTii,82,  45;  zi,  47,57;  xTiii,3;  viii,  3, 13-19 ;  is, 
13) ;  an  omission  which,  as  Geiger  suggests,  is  not  un- 
important in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
(vl  ftip,  p.  107).  Moreover,  while  Paul  had  been  a 
Pharisee  and  was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  while  Joeephus 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single  un- 
donbted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee  has  come 
down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance  with  their  opin- 
ions we  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  antagonists.  This 
point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  their 
opinions  and  forming  an  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
its  fuU  bearing  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
reflect  that  eren  at  the  present  day,  with  aU  the  checks 
against  misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political 
party  in  any  country  would  be  content  to  accept  the 
statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
its  opinions. 

III.  The  TeneU  and  Practices  o/tU  Sadducees.—'ro 
apprehend  duly  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  this  sect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sadducees  were  the 
aristocratic  and  conservative  priestly  party,  who  dung 
to  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  reaistied  every  innova- 
tion which  the  ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  com- 
monwealth demanded;  while  their  opponents,  the  Phari- 
sees^ were  the  liberals,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
— their  principle  being  so  to  develop  and  modify  the 
Mosaic  law  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  and  to  make  the  people  at  large  realize  that  they 
were  **  a  people  of  priests,  a  holy  nation."  Thus,  stand- 
ing immovably  upon  the  ancient  basis,  the  Sadducees, 
whose  differences  were  at  first  chiefly  political,  after- 
wards extended  these  differences  to  doctrinal,  legal,  and 
ritual  questions. 

A.  Political  (?pmiofw.— The  primary  political  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sects  was  that  the  Sadducees 
maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  human  ingenuity  and  statecraft  are  therefore 
to  be  resorted  to  in  political  matters;  while  the  Phari- 
sees clung  to  the  conviction  that  the  political  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  like  the  theocracy  at  home,  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel 
(Josephus,  ilnl.  xiii,  5, 9 ;  xviii,  1, 4,  with  War^  ii,  8, 14 ; 
Mishna,  Berachothy  33  b;  Nidah,  16,  72).  That  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  real  aristocracy  (Joaephus,  A  ni. 
xviii,  1, 4)  and  the  successful  warriors  in  the  Maccabsan 
struggles  (jhid.  xiii,  IG,  2 ;  War^  i,  5,  8),  should  have 
espoused  such  political  views  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  political  success.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that 
what  a  man  possesses  is  what  he  deserves  was  peculiar- 
ly gratifying  to  the  successful  and  aristocratic  caste. 
Besides,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Sad- 
ducees showed  their  conservatism  in  abiding  by  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  views  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  this  world  ac- 
oonling  to  his  deeds,  and  that  prosperity  and  adversity 
are  a  test  of  piety  and  wickedness  (Deut.  xxviii,  1-68, 
with  Paa.  xxxvii,  25). 

B.  Doctrinal  Views. — 1.  Refedion  of  (he  Oral  Late. — 
Foremost  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees  is  the 
tenet  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the  authoritative 
exfdanations  and  glosses  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  time,  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, thus  denying  that  there  existed  any  orally  trans- 
mitted law  to  supplement  the  written  law,  to  which 
their  opponents  the  Pharisees  laid  claim ;  or,  as  Jose- 
phns  states  it,  *'  the  Pharisees  have  given  to  the  people 
many  statutes  from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  which 
are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Sadduoees  reject  them,  saying  that  it 
is  only  the  written  observances  which  are  binding,  but 
those  which  are  transmitted  by  the  fathers  are  not  to  be 
obaenred**  {Ant.  xiii,  10, 6).  For  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  important  question,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  Pbaiiflees  and  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the  pt^i^nt  d^ 


have  an  oral  law  in  addition  to  the  written  law.  This 
oral  law  consists  of  sundry  religious,  ceremonial,  and  so- 
cial practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  were  called  forth  either  through  the  obscurity, 
conciseness,  and  apparent  contradiction  of  some  of  the 
written  enactments,  or  through  the  inapplicability  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  to  the  ever-changing'  cir- 
cumstances of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  this  oral  code  are  undoubtedly  as  old 
as  the  original  laws  which  they  supplement  and  explain, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  exceptional  cases  not  specified  in 
the  Mosaic  law ;  others,  again,  were  introduced  by  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  nation  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  because  the  altered  sUte  of  the 
nation  absolutely  required  these  regulations,  although 
there  was  no  basis  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  them ;  while 
others  originated  in  party  feeling,  to  shield  the  pious 
against  even  approaching  the  limits  of  transgression. 
Now  the  Sopherim  (i.  e.  scribes  and  the  lawyers),  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  who  found  this  accumulated 
traditional  code,  tried  to  classify  and  arrange  it.  Those 
{N'actices  which  could  be  deduced  from  or  introduced 
into  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  by  analogy,  combination,  or 
otherwise,  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  authori- 
tative traditional  exposition  of  the  law  [see  Midrasii]); 
while  those  practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  were  venerated  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
both  for  their  antiquity  and  utility,  but  for  which  neither 
author  nor  apparent  reason  could  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ten law,  were  denominated  A  traditional  law  of  Motet 
front  Sinai  p3DO  Hiccb  Sisbn),  because  from  their 
antiquity  and  importance  it  was  thought  that  they 
must  have  come  down  orally  from  the  lawgiver  him- 
self. It  LB  this  oral  law  which  the  Sadducees  rejected ; 
and  in  their  conservatism  they  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  those  time-honored  ex- 
planations and  practices  (risbn)  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  roust  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  that  by  their  rejecting  traditions 
is  not  meant  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  tradi- 
tional comments  upon  the  law  and  the  ancestral  prac- 
tices not  found  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  Talmud  itself 
only  charges  them  with  rejecting  some  things  {Sanhe- 
drin,  83  b ;  Horajothj  4  a),  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  those  practices  which  they  rejected  were  orighiated 
by  the  Pharisees,  the  liberal  party  whose  innovations 
the  conservative  Sadducees  disliked,  and  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  priestly  and  aristocratic  rights. 
In  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
important— ^soch,  e.  g.,  as  whether  touching  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  the  hands  technically  '*  unclean,"  in  the 
Levitical  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "  clean"  or  "  unclean"  (  Ya- 
daimy  iv,  6,  7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
differed  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to 
particularize  points  of  difference  such  as  these,  which  to 
Christians  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching  (Matt,  xx',  11 :  Luke  xi.  37-40)  must  appear 
so  trifling  as  almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  from  the  enumeration  of  their  distinctive 
tenets,  that  the  theological  views  of  the  two  sects  were 
not  so  much  at  variance  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  Sadducees  in  many  cases  actually  adhered 
to  ancient  traditions,  while  the  Pharisees  abandoned 
these  traditions  and  introduced  new  statutes  in  order  to 
raise  the  people,  whose  true  representatives  they  were, 
to  a  nation  of  kings  and  priests.     See  Tradition. 

That  the  Sadducees  also  rejected  the  prophets  and 

Hagiographa,  and  only  believed  in  the  Pentateuch,  as 

is  asserted  by  Epiphanins  (Advertua  ffcgreses^  ^i^), 

Origen  (C(p&.  i,  49),  Jerome  (^Comment,  on  Matth,  xxii, 

1 31-83),  and  followed  by  some  modem  writers,  is  utterly 
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At  variance  with  the  Jewish  records  of  thia  8ect,jui<l  haa 
evidently  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadduceea  with 
the  Samaritans. 

2.  Datial  of  fhe  Resurrection,  etc, — Next  in  impor- 
tance in  point  of  doctrine  is  their  eschatology.    The 
Sadducees  denied  that  the  dead  will  rise  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment    Josep.hus,  who  specifies  this 
second  cardinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  describes  their  respective  doctrines  of  a 
future  reward  and  punishment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infer  that  the  former,  believing  in  a  future  judgment, 
also  believed  in  the  immortality  of  Che  soul;  while  the 
latter,  by  denying  a  future  judgment,  also  denied  the 
survival  of  the  soul  aHer  the  death  of  the  body  (^v^^C 
Ti  TT^v  duLfAovrjv  Kai  rdc  Ka^'  ^iov  Tifiwpiac  cm  rifidc 
dvcupovai  [  War^  ii,  8,  14]).     In  another  place,  again, 
where  this  historian  mentions  the  distinctive  eschato- 
logical  views  of  the  Sadducees,  he  plainly  says, "  Their 
doctrine  is  that  souls  perish  with  the  bodies"  (£a^^ov- 
Kaioig  ii  tclc  if^x^C  ^  Xoyoc  mfva^vi^ei  rolQ  c^fiatri 
[AnL  xviii,  1, 4]).     But  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  New 
Test,  we  are  told  that  they  simply  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion (comp.  tSanhedrin,  90  b  with  Luke  xx,  27;  Mark 
xii,  18 ;  see  also  Matt,  xxii,  23),  which  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  if  the  Sadducees  had  actually  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  so  vital  a  point  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Talmudic  doctors,  when  unimpor- 
tant differences  are  minutely  specified.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Joseph  us,  in  his  vanity  to  depict 
to  the  Greeks  the  Jewish  sects  in  such  colors  as  to  make 
them  correspond  to  the  different  philosophical  schools 
among  the  Greeks,  did  injustice  to  the  Sadducees  by 
assigning  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.    The 
misrepresentation  of  the  Sadducees  will  appear  all  the 
more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  defectively 
Josephus  describes  the  Pharisaic  cschatology  in  the  very 
same  section.    He  there  represents  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  his  own  party,  as  believing  that  the  resurrection 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  righteous,  while  the. wicked  are 
to  be  detained  in  everlasting  punishment  in  Hades  un- 
der the  earth  (A  ni,  xviii,  1,3);  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  this  opinion  was  only  entertained  by  wmt  of  the 
later  doctors,  while  the  Pharisees  generally  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
(Dan.  xii,  2),  and  this  was  the  common  doctrine  as 
late  as  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (comp.  xii,  40-45). 
The  reason  which  the  Sadducees  assigned  for  not  be- 
lieving in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment  is  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the 
law  of  Moses  (^Sanhedrin^  90  b),  which  simply  promises 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  for  obedience  and 
disobedience  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxiii,  25,  26;  Dent,  vii, 
12-15 ;  xxviii,  1-68).     The  very  quotation  made  by  our 
Saviour  (Matt,  xxii,  31, 32 ;  Mark  xii,  26, 27 ;  Luke  xx, 
37)  of  Exod.  iii,  6,  15,  which  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose is  the  roost  cogent  text  in  the  law,  nevertheless 
does  no  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  doctrine. 
The  Sadducees,  however,  did  not  admit  the  inference, 
and  they  simply  regarded  this  mode  of  proving  the 
resurrection  from  the  law  as  Pharisaic,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  similar  inferences  deduced  by  the 
Pharisees  from  other  passages.     Thus  the  Talmud  re- 
lates :  "  The  Sadducees  asked  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  Whence 
do  you  know  that  the  holy  one,  blessed  be  he,  will  raise 
the  dead?     To  which  he  replied.  From  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa:  from  the  law  because 
it  is  written,  *  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Rehold,  thou 
shalt  lie  down  with  thy  fathers  (3pi),  and  this  people 
shall  rise  again'  (Deut.  xxxi,  16):  from  the  prophets 
because  it  is  written,  *Thy  dead  men  shall  live,'  etc. 
(Isa.  XX vi,  19);  and  from  the  Hagiographa  because  it 
is  written, '  And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth,'  etc.  (Song  of 
Songs,  vii,  9).    The  Sadducees,  however,  would  not  ac- 
cept these  passages  till  he  qnoted  the  passage,  *  The  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  it  to 


thenC  (Deut.  xi,  21).    He  promised  it  to  them  (Dnb)-> 

i.  e.  to  the  living,  and  not  to  the  dead ;  but  as  they  were 
now  dead,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
if  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled"  (JSanhedrin,  90  b). 

We  are  also  told  in  the  New  Test,  that  the  Sadducees 
say  that  there  is  ^  neither  angel  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii, 
8) ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  imply  that  they  altogether 
denied  the  existence  of  angelic  and  spiritual  beings,  since 
the  Sadducees  were  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  where  the  appearance  of  angels  is  again  and 
again  recorded  (Gen.  xvi,  7;  xix,  1;  xxii,  11;  xxviii, 
12;  Exod.  xxiii,  20;  Numb,  xxii,  23  et  al.),  and  neither 
Josephus  nor  the  Talmudic  writings  charge  them  with 
this  unbelief.  What  they  denied  is  the  incarnation  and 
manifestation  of  dsmoniac  powers  and  angelic  beings  in 
later  days,  as  believed  and  described  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings and  in  the  New  T^t. 

3.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  ihefree^ 
dom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which  those  opinions  are 
treated  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  5, 9),  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  See  Phariseks.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish  philoso^ 
phers,  in  their  study,  although  they  knew  that  punish- 
ments as  an  instrument  of  good  were  unavoidable,  might 
indulge  in  reflections  that  man  seemed  to  be  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  and  might  regard  with  compassion  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral 
'>  training  and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
{  made  useful  members  of  society.  Thote  Jews  who  were 
almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would  naturally  in- 
sist on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  good  if  God's 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  him  (Psa.  li,  11, 12), 
and  would  enlai^e'on  the  perils  which  surronnded  man 
from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits 
(1  Chron.  xxi,  1 ;  Tob.  iii,  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii,  11-19) 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives  the  respon- 
sibility of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  attribute  the  power 
of  performing  good  actions  exclusively  to  the  individual 
agent.     Hence  the  sentiment  of  the  lines, 


"Our  nets  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  ns  still, 


»f 


would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the  Sad- 
ducees, in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell  with  most 
emphasis;  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they  disbelieved  in 
angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sadducsean  thought.  Yet  per- 
haps, if  writings  were  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees 
explained  their  own  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  rec- 
onciled these  principles,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Eze- 
kiel did,  with  other  passages  apparently  of  a  different  im- 
port in  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  in  theory,  so 
very  sharply  marked  as  the  account  of  Josephus  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

C.  Legal  Matters, — 1.  The  Sadducees  restricted  the 
Levirate  law  to  cases  of  betrothal  (nD*1^K),  but  denied 
ita  obligation  when  the  marriage  was  consununated 
(nK1t?3).  Thus,  for  instance,  though  they  regarded  a 
betrothed  woman  (nD*l*1K)  as  a  vnfe,  and  treated  her  as 
a  married  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation [see  Marbiaoe],  yet,  when  her  betrothed  hus- 
band died  without  cohabiting  with  her,  his  surviving 
brother  could  perform  the  duty  of  Levir  without  com- 
mitting incest,  as  she  was  still  a  virgin.  In  this  rer 
spect,  too,  the  Sadducees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  haa 
shown,  followed  the  ancient  Levirate  law,  which  is 
based  upon  Gen.  xxxviii,  7-10,  and  which— inferring 
from  the  similarity  of  expression  used  in  ver.  7  and  10 
that  £r  too  had  acted  wickedly  and  not  properly  oo&f 
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Bammated  the  marriage  with  Taniar->«nacted  that  the 
Levir  is  only  then  to  perform  the  duty  towards  his  de- 
ceased brother  when  the  marriage  has  not  been  con- 
summated {Yebamotkf  84  b;  Beretkith  Habba,  Ixzxv ; 
Geiger,  Juditche  Zeiitchrift  [BresUu,  1862],  i,  80,  etc). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Samariums  of  old  restrict- 
ed the  Levirate  law  (Dent,  xxv,  5,  etc.)  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  Talmud  which  records  it  tells  us 
that  in  support  of  this  restriction  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  the  expression  nx^nSl,  which  they  translated 
outer,  and  regarded  as  the  adjective  of  T^tT\  rOiC,  con- 
struing it  with  the  preceding  H'^nr  Kb,  while  they  took 
*^T  O'^xb  9»  explicaUre  of  the  preceding  by  way  of  rep- 
etition, translating  the  whole  passage  "  The  wife  of  the 
deceased  who  is  outside  (i.  e.  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage)  u  not  to  be  for  another  man**  {Jerusalem  Ye^ 
hamotkf  i,  6;  Kirchheim,  Karme  SkomroHf  p.  86).  The 
Karaites,  who  may  be  regarded  as  modem  Sadducees, 
explain  the  Levirate  law  in  the  same  manner.  This  re- 
striction of  the  Levirate  law  on  the  part  of  the  Sad- 
ducees imparts  additional  force  to  the  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxii,  28,  etc ;  Mark  xii,  18,  etc ; 
Luke  XX,  27,  etc).  Here  we  are  told  that  the  Sad- 
doceea,  not  believing  in  a  resurrection,  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  our  Saviour:  The  first  of  seven  brothers 
married  a  wife  and  died  childless,  whereupon  the  second 
brother  performed  the  duty  of  Levir,  and  he  too  died 
without  issue;  then  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  brother  successively  performed  the  duty  of 
Levir,  so  that  she  alternately  faiecame  the  wife  of  seven 
husbands — ^now,  whose  wife  is  she  to  be  at  the  resurrec- 
Uon?  With  the  restricted  application  of  the  Levirate 
law  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  ironical 
question  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
resorrectaoD,  yet  it  at  the  same  time' also  attacks  the  or- 
thodox Phansaic  view  of  tbe  Levirate  law  which  was 
undoubtedly  shared  by  our  Saviour.  What  the  Sad- 
ducees thereby  say  is,  as  Geiger  rightly  remarks,  that 
according  to  their  application  of  the  Levirate  law,  which 
mtricts  it  to  the  betrothed  woman  (tlO^^.X),  apart 
from  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  death  between 
the  betrothal  and  connubial  intercoune  (MKICS),  espe- 
cially several  tiroes  under  similar  circumstances,  the  re- 
lation of  the  woman  to  her  last  husband  who  consum- 
mated the  marriage  is  far  more  intimate  than  to  any  of 
the  other  husbands- to  whom  she  was  simply  betrothed. 
Supposing,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection,  and  that  the  woman  will  rise  with  all 
the  seven  brothers,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  application  of  this  law,  inas- 
much as  she  will  be  the  wife  of  the  last  husband  who 
alone  consummated  the  marriage.  According  to  the 
Pharisaic  practice,  however,  the  Levirs  have  to  manr^' 
the  widow  after  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  so 
that  she  is  the  real  wife  of  all  the  seven  brothers;  hence 
tbe  ironical  question  put  to  our  Saviour, "  According  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  Levirate  law,  in  which  yon 
believe,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  whose  wife  she  is 
to  be." 

2.  The  ceremony  of  toHnff  off  the  shoe  (n2C*^bn),  in 
case  the  surviving  brother  refuses  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Levir  towards  the  widow  of  bis  deceased  brother,  is 
explained  most  rigidly  by  the  Sadducees  insisting  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  the  rejected  widow  is  to  spit 
into  the  man's  face  (1*^3B3,  Deut.  xxv,  9) ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  adapting  the  law  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  regarded  the  spitting  before  his /ace  as  satisfying 
the  demanda  of  the  injunction,  and  hence  explained  the 
panage  accordingly  {Taankk,  iv). 

8.  The  same  cooservatbm  and  rigor  the  Sadducees 
manifested  in  the  right  o/retoUatum,  insisting  upon  the 
hteral  carryiDg-out  of  the  Uiw,  **eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  band  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,'*  etc  (Exod.  XX  if  23, 
tic);  while  tbe  Pharisees,  with  a  due  regi^j  for  ^^^ 


interests  of  the  people,  maintained  that  pecuniary  oom% 
pensation  is  sufficient  {Buba  Kama,  68  b ;  84  a,  b ;  Taa* 
mth,  iv,  2). 

4.  For  the  same  reason  the  Sadducees  also  insisted 
upon  the  literal  explanation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xix, 
21,  maintaining  that  false  witnesses  are  only  then  to  be 
executed  when  the  sentence  of  the  falsely  accused  had 
actually  been  carried  out,  in  which  case  alone  the  words 
'*life  for  life"  receive  their  literal  fulfilment;  whereas 
the  Pharisees  concluded,  from  I>eut.  xix,  19,  that  if  they 
are  found  out,  even  before  the  sentence  has  been  carried 
out,  they  are  to  be  executed;  for  it  is  there  said,  **Ye 
shall  do  unto  him  as  he  intended  to  do  unto  his  broth- 
er." Hence  the  intention  is  to  be  visited  with  capital 
punishment  (Mishna,  Maecoth,  i,  6;  Tosiphta  JSanhe^ 
driuj  vi). 

5.  The  law  of  inheritance  formed  another  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sadducees.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  son  alone  is  the  rightful  heir;  and  in  case  there 
is  no  son,  the -daughter  inherits  the  father's  property 
(Numb,  xxvii,  1-11).  Now,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  in  case  the  sou,  who  is  the  heir  presumptive,  has 
sisters,  and  he  dies,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  property  is 
not  to  go  entirely  to  his  female  issue,  but  that  the  de- 
ceased's sisters  are  to  have. an  equal  share  with  his  is- 
sue, urging  that  the  deceased  son's  daughter  is  only  the 
second  degree,  while  his  sisters  are  the  first  degree.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  contrar}',  maintained  that  the  deceased 
brother's  daughter  is  the  rightful  and  sole  heir,  inas- 
much as  she  is  the  descendant  of  the  male  heir,  whose 
simple  existence  disinherited  his  sisters  (Mishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  viii,  1 ;  Babylonian  Baba  Bathra,  1 15  b ;  1 16 ; 
Taanithj  v,  2. 

6.  From  the  law  that  the  owner  of  cattle  is  responsi- 
ble for  damages  done  by  his  animals  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 29), 
the  Sadducees  maintained  that  a  master  is  responsible 
for  damages  done  by  his  slave,  submitting  that  he  is  far 
more  answerable  for  him  than  his  cattle,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  to  watch  over  his  moral  conduct  The  Pharisees,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  this,  submitting  that  the  slave  is 
a  ratitMiai,  and  hence  a  responsible,  creature ;  and  that 
if  the  master  be  held  answerable  for  hi»  conduct,  the 
dissatisfied  slave  might,  out  of  spite,  commit  ravages  ia 
order  to  make  his  master  pay  (Mishna,  Yadaim,  iv,  7). 

D.  Ritual  Questions*— I,  The  first  important  distinc- 
tion in  this  department  to  be  mentioned  is  the  great 
stress  which  the  Sadducees  laid  on  the  ritual  purity  of 
the  person  of  the  officiating  priest.  He  had  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  very  appearance  of  undeanness.  Hence 
they  required  that  the  burning  of  the  red  heifer,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  the  water  of  absolution  was  prepared, 
should  not  be  performed  by  any  priest  who  had  been 
defiled,  although  he  had  immersed,  because  he  does  not 
become  undcfiled  before  sunset  (CQC  *^3*t1?7:).  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  person 
and  regarding  the  thing,  opposed  this  great  ado  about 
the  aristocratic  priest.  '^They  prepared  a  baptistry  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  burning  of  the  red  heif- 
er took  place,  and  designedly  defiled  the  priest  who  was 
to  bam  it,  so  that  the  Sadducees  should  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  heifer  is  not  to  be  prepared  by  such  as 
had  not  become  pure  by  the  sun-setting"  (Mishna, Para, 

iii,  7). 

2.  The  Sadducees,  again,  did  not  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred vessels  in  the  Temple  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
strict  laws  of  Levitical  purity,  which  the  rharisees 
stoutly  maintained.  So  strict  were  their  views  on 
this  subject  that  the  Pharisees  had  all  the  Mcretl  ves- 
sels immersed  at  the  conclusion  of  ever}'  festival,  be- 
cause some  unclean  priest  might  have  touched  them. 
Hence,  when  the  Pharisees,  on  one  occasion,  immersed 
even  the  golden  candlestick  after  a  festivity,  the  Sad- 
ducees tauntingly  exclaimed,  "Behold,  the  Pharisees 
will  at  last  also  purify  the  sun!''  {Jtt-usalem  Chagiga^ 
79  d).  That  the  Pharisees  should  have  thus  guarded 
the  sanctity  of  the  vessels  ogainst  the  possible  touch 
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of  «  defiled  priest  most  have  been  all  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  the  priestly  Sadducees,  since  in  other  things 
which  did  not  affect  this  aristocratic  fraternity,  but 
conduced  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
Pharisees  were  less  rigorous  with  regard  to  the  laws 
of  Levitioal  parity  than  the  Saddnoees,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  instance. 

8.  The  Saddocees  interpreted  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
xi,  89,  40  most  rigidly,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  only 
the  carcass  of  an  animal  which  died  a  natural  death 
that  defiles  by  touching  it,  but  also  its  sundry  parts, 
such  as  the  skin,  bones,  sinews,  etc. ;  while  the  Pharisees 
restricted  this  defilement  by  contact  simply  to  the  fleshy 
except  the  parts  of  a  dead  human  body,  and  of  a  few 
reptiles^  in  which  the  skin  and  the  flesh  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical 

4.  As  a  necessary  and  vital  consequence  of  the  fore- 
goiqg  view,  the  Sadduoees  maintained  that  the  skin 
and  the  other  parts  of  an  animal  not  legally  slaugh- 
tered— i.  e.  both  of  all  those  animals  which  the  law  per- 
mits to  be  eaten  when  legally  slaughtered,  but  which 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  of  those  which  the  law 
does  not  permit  to  be  eaten — are  not  allowed  to  be 
made  into  different  articles  of  use;  and  that  leather, 
parchment,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  made 
from  the  skin,  bones,  veins,  etc,  is  defiling.  This  rigid 
view  obliged  the  Sadducees  to  explain  Lev.  vii,  24  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  by  taking  the  expression  nbsd 
to  denote  an  animal  approaching  the  condition  ofhecomr- 
vng  a  carcasa^-L  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must  soon  ex- 
pire— and  to  urge  that  an  animal  in  such  a  condition 
may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last.  In  such 
a  case,  though  its  flesh  is  a  defiling  carcass,  and  must 
not  be  eaten,  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  (Jerutalem  MegiUa,  i,  9;  BabjfUm  Sab" 
bcUh,  106  a).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  interests  they  had 
at  heart,  allowed  the  sundry  parts  of  such  animals  to  be 
used  as  materials  for  different  utensils.  They  even  al- 
lowed the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phylacteries,  and  the 
meiuzah  (q.  v.)  to  be  written  on  parchment  prepared 
fW>m  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  was  torn  by  wild  beasts,  but  not  on  parchment 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  (ibid,  and 
Torah  ad  init. ;  Sopheritn  ad  init.).  Bearing  in  mind 
tiiis  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  two  discussions,  recorded  in  the  Mishna,  be- 
tween the  Sadduoees  and  the  Pharisees,  based  there- 
upon. The  Sadducees,  we  are  told,  said, "  We  complain 
of  you  Pharisees  because  you  say  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
when  touched,  defile  the  hands,  but  the  books  of  Homer 
do  not  defile  the  hands."  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  said, 
**And  have  we  nothing  else  to  object  to  the  Pharisees 
but  this?  Do  they  not  also  assert  that  the  bones  of  an 
ass  are  clean,  but  that  the  bones  of  Jochanan  the  high- 
priest  are  unclean?"  (Tadaimf  iv,  6).  Now,  according 
to  .the  Sadducees,  contact  with  sacred  things,  so  far  from 
defiling,  actually  sanctified;  while  the  Pharisees,  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  sacred  things  against  contact,  ordained 
that  contact  with  such  holy  things  defiles.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  touching  of  foreign 
books  as  defiling,  because  they  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment made  from  skins  of  unclean  animals,  or  of  clean 
animals  not  legally  slaughtered,  which,  with  them,  were 
like  carcasses,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  admit.  Hence  the  charge  of  the  Sadducees 
that  the  Pharisees  assign  a  superiority  to  profane  books 
over  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai 
rebuts  by  Ironically  enhancing  this  charge,  and  saying 
that  this  is  not  the  only  accusation  against  the 'Phar- 
isees, inasmuch  as  he  shows  thereby  a  similar  conse- 
quence arising  from  Pharisaic  vievrs.  The  bones  of  a 
dead  man,  he  submits,  arc  unclean,  according  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  Bible,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  the  bones  of  such  a  man  as  John  Hyrcattos,  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Sadducees;  whereas  the  bones  of  an  animal, 


even  if  it  be  undeait,  and  such  a  oiiutemptible  one  as  an 
an,  are  clean ;  cliiis  tihuwiiig  tliat  the  defiling  power  of 
an  object  doea  luit  always  betukeu  a  degradation  in  its 
luiture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  of  an  elevating 
nature,  therefore  it  defiles  more  easily*  The  other  dis- 
cussion, also  arising  from  this  difference  of  opinion,  is 
recorded  in  the  Talmud,  where  the  law  of  the  Pharisaic 
sages  is  recorded,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phy- 
lacteries, and  the  mezuzah  may  be  written  upon  parch- 
ment prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  a 
natural  death,  but  not  from  an  unclean  beast.  Where- 
upon a  Boethusian  [=Sadducec]  asked  Rabbi  Joshua 
Ha-Garsi,  **  Where  can  you  show  that  the  phylacteries 
are  not  to  be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  unclean  ani-' 
mal  ?"  J2L  Jo$kua.  "  Because  it  is  written  [Exod.  xiii, 
9,  where  the  phylacteries  are  enjoined]  that  the  law 
of  the  Lord  be  in  thy  mouth ;  that  is  to  say,  prepared 
from  animals  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  mouth."  The 
Saddiicee,  *'  But,  according  to  this,  they  ought  not  to 
be  vrritten  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  d^ed  or  was 
torn  [because  these,  too,  must  be  put  into  the  mouth,  or 
be  eaten]."  To  which  he  replied,  "I  will  tell  thee  a 
parable,  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  two :  Two 
men  are  guilty  of  death;  one  is  killed  by  the  king  him- 
self, and  the  other  by  the  executioner.  Whose  lot  is 
preferable?"  Hepljf,  **That  one's  whom  the  king  exe- 
cuted." [So  is  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal  killed  by 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  kings  to  be  preferred  to  the 
unclean  animal  which  is  already  stamped  with  defile- 
ment while  alive.]  *'  But,  according  to  this,"  said  the 
Sadducee,  ^  the  carcass  ought  also  to  be  eaten."  To 
this  he  replied,  *'  The  law  says  ye  shall  not  eat  of  any- 
thing that  died  [Deut.  xiv,  21] ;  and  sayest  thou  that 
it  should  be  eaten?"    To  this  the  Sadducee  replied, 

<<  Bravo !"  (Dtbitp  =  tfaXa>c  [Sabbath,  108  a]). 

5.  The  Sadducees,  who  stood  upon  their  priestly  dig- 
nity and  ancient  prerogatives,  rejected  the  artificial 
mode  of  amalyamatuy  the  distances  (^*^Qtn3n  31*^*^9) 

introduced  by  the  Pharisees  to  enable  the  members  of 
their  onler  to  walk  beyond  the  Sabbath-day's  journey 
without  infringing  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
join  the  social  meal  which  was  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  priestly  social  repast.  See  Phaiuseb;  Sabbath- 
day's  JOURSKY. 

6.  As  priests,  the  Sadducees  were  not  subject  to  the 
stringent  Sabbatical  laws,  and  could  therefore  enjoy 
their  meals  comfortably,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the 
work  requisite  for  their  preparation  as  part  of  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  set  aside  the  Sabbatic  regula- 
tions; whereas  upon  the  people  they  imposed  the  most 
rigorous  observance.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  Exod. 
XXV,  8,  they  insisted  that  lights  must  not  be  kindled  on 
Sabbath  eve,  and  that  the  supper  should  be  eaten  in 
the  dark  (Sabbathf  65  b ;  Rashi,  on  Tosiphia  in  Sabbath^ 
ibid. ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Jlachezaka^  Hikhoth  Sabbath, 
vi,  1 ;  Tanchuma,  Iviii) ;  they  prohibited  the  eating  of 
any  food  which  was  either  kept  warm  since  the  prep- 
aration-day (pIT  3"^]?),  or  was  warmed  on  the  Sab- 
bath {Responses  of  the  Gaomm,  called  Shaare  Teshnba, 
No.  xxxiv) ;  and  forbade  connubial  intercourse  because 
of  the  exertion  connected  therewith,  and  of  its  not  be- 
ing holy  work,  according  to  Exod.  xix,  10, 15  (comp. 
Baba  Kama,  82  a). 

7.  The  Sadducees,  who,  as  the  priestly  party,  regard- 
ed the  Temple  treasury  as  their  own,  demanded  that 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  private  and  voluntary  gifts  of  each  in- 
dividual, basing  their  opinion  upon  the  expression  of 
the  law  (Numb,  xxviii.  4) ;  while  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  (ibid,  xxviii,  2),  and  wishing  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people*  maintained  that  the  sacrifices  were 
national,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  procured  with  the 
money  of  the  Temple  treasury.  Accordingly,  the  Phai^ 
isees  ordered  a  special  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected 
eveiy  spring,  and  deposited  in  three  distinct  boxes  in 
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the  Temple  treiBiiiy,  on  wbieb  was  indieated  that  the 
money  therein  contained  was  destined  for  the  sacrifices 
for  all  laneL  The  required  money  was  taken  out  of 
the  boxes  three  times  a  year— on  the  three  great  festi- 
valsy  i.  Oi  on  the  feast  of  Paaaover,  Pentecost,  and  Tab- 
ernacles. From  the  first  box  it  was  taken  with  the 
announcement  that  it  was  ^in  the  name  of  the  whole 
land  of  Israel ;"  from  the  second,  with  the  express  dec- 
laration, ''in  the  name  of  its  surrounding  cities;'*  and 
from  the  third,  ^  in  the  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  name 
of  Media,  and  in  the  name  of  the  distant  countries  gen- 
erally ;'*  so  that  all  the  Israelites,  including  even  those 
who  did  not  contribute  to  this  tax,  were  represented 
in  this  daily  sacrifice  (i^Adto/tm,  iii,  1-3 ;  Maimonides, 
Shekalim),  So  hotly  was  this  point  contested  between 
them  that  it  lasted  eight  days  (Nisan,  1-8,  year  not 
mentioned),  and  that  the  Pharisees,  to  mark  their  •▼io- 
tory  over  the  Sadduoees,  appointed  these  eight  days 
half- festivals,  during  which  no  mourning  should  take 
place  {Mmadtoth^  p.  65  a). 

&  Regarding  the  sacrifices  as  their  own,  or  as  be- 
longing to  their  priestly  party,  the  Sadducees  main- 
tained that  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  meat-offerings 
which  were  connected  with  the  free-will  animal  sacri- 
fices (Numb.  XT,  %  etc.) ;  while  the  Pharisees  maintain- 
ed that  they  must  be  burned  on  the  altar,  and  carried 
their  opinion  into  a  law,  for  which  reason  they  again 
instituted  a  half- festival  in  commemoration  of  their 
victonr. 

9.  Taking  the  expression  rstrn  D'^nsiS  (Lev. 
xxilt,  11,  15,  16)  literally,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  the  Omer  ought  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day 
following  the  weekly  Sabbath;  so  that  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  is  always  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(Miahna,  Mtnac^th^  x,  8 ;  Gemara  on  the  same,  65  a ; 
Taamtk,  i,  1).    See  Pextecost. 

10.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  old  custom  of  pour- 
ing water  on  the  altar  every  day  at  the  morning  sacri- 
fice during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (O'^on  "IIO"^)); 
and  so  opposed  were  they  to  this  ceremony  that  it  be- 
came the  cause  of  separation  between  the  SaddncaMn 
king  Alexander  JamisBos  and  Uie  Pharisees  {Sucea, 
48  b,  with  Josephus,  >4  ft/,  xiii,  13,  5;  Griitz,  Crttchiehie 
der  Juden,  Ui,  478, 2d  ed.). 

11.  They  also  objected  to  the  procession  of  the  peo- 
ple round  the  altar  holding  willow  branches  in  their 
hands  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Yoma,  48  b).    See 

TABKRNACUSa,  FkAST  OF. 

12.  They  maintained  that  the  incense  which  the 
high-priest  was  to  oiny  into  the  holy  of  holies  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  ought  to  be  kindled  outside, 
and  thus  to  be  carried  into  the  sanctuary;  because  they 
deemed  it  improper  to  do  work  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  because  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
words  n-^B2n  bj  nXIX  1353  ^3  (Lev.  xvi,  2),  which 
they  interpreted  to  mean  "only  in  the  cloud"  (i.  c.  rising 
from  the  burning  incense)  **  will  I  be  seen  on  the  cov- 
er.** The  cloud  thus  arising  from  the  burning  incense 
was  to  conceal  the  manifested  Deity,  whereas  if  the 
high -priest  were  to  enter  before  this  cloud  began  to 
ascend,  he  would  see  God  and  die.  The  Pharisees  con- 
sidered this  as  violating  the  express  command  of  the 
text,  which  plainly  requires  that  the  frankincense  should 
be  put  on  the  burning  coals  in  the  holy  of  holies.  So 
particular  were  they  about  it  that  they  exacted  an  oath 
from  the  high-priest,  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
perform  ererything  in  strict  accordance  with  their  en- 
actments (^SiphrOf  Pericope  T'YQ  'iiriK,  iii;  Jerusalem 
Yomeiy  i,  5;  BabyUm  Yoma^  19  b,  53  a). 

13.  Though  admitting  that  Exod.  xiii,  6  enjoins  phy- 
lacteries,  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaic  regula- 
tions aboot  the  making  and  weaving  of  them  (Sanhf- 
drim^88  b;  liaimonides,  Yad  ffaehegakOf  ffiicJ^k  fe- 
pUOiR,  Wy  8).    See  Phylactery.  ^'^ 

14.  Baaed  upon  the  kw  that  a  lying-in  Woq)^  .   p|>t 


to  tonch  holy  things  nor  to  go  into  the  Temple  dniing 
the  thirty-three  days  following  the  first  seven  days  af* 
ter  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  during  the  sixty-six  days 
following  the  first  fourteen  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl 
(Lev.  xii,  2-8),  the  Sadduoees  maintained  that  this  Uw 
excludes  the  woman  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  connu- 
bial rights  all  these  days;  while  the  Pharisees,  who  al- 
ways endeavored  to  relieve  the  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  bnrden  of  the  law,  did  not  transfer  the 
holiness  of  the  things  and  of  the  Temple  to  the  persons, 
thus  granting  to  the  wife  and  to  the  husband  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  their  rights.  Hence,  while  they  held  every 
other  appearance  of  blood  in  the  woman  as  defiling, 
they  regarded  it,  in  this  instance,  as  the  effects  of  the 
birth,  and  as  pure  blood  (Mnsna  •»»!).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  M  in  h'nnza  (Lev.  xii,  4, 5)  has  not  the 
Mappikj  thus  denoting  pure  bloody  as  the  present  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  the  Pharisaic  text;  and  that  the  render- 
ing of  it  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  the  blood  of  her  purifying," 
though  agreeing  with  the  Sadducsan  text,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  is  at  variance  with  the 
textus  reeeptus  (oorop.  Geiger,  Ue-Chaluz,  v,  29;  vi,  28 
sq. ;  Juditcke  ZeiUckrift,  i,  51 ;  ii,  27,  etc.). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  these  are  the 
only  distinctive  features  of  the  Sadducees,  ahhough  not 
many  more  are  mentioned  by  tbdr  opponents,  the  Phar- 
isees. 

IV.  History  of  ike  Sadducees,^!,  Their  Oriffm^The 
oldest  record  pretending  to  describe  the  source  of  this 
sect  Ona  "^ann  r^Z^)  is  the  commentary  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  Ha-Babli  (q.  v.)  on  the  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  Aboth  (ri!lK)  =  (he  Moral  Sayings  of  the  An- 
dent  Fathers.  In  this  commentary  on  the  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Soho  (aC.  200-170)— "Be  not  like  ser- 
vants who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  expecting  to  receive  wages,  and  let  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  (Mishna,  iibofA,  i,8) — Babbi 
Nathan  remarks  as  follows:  *< Antigonus  of  Soho  had 
two  disciplea  who  propounded  his  maxim ;  they  taught 
it  to  their  disciples,  and  their  disciples,  again,  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  Thereupon  they  began  to  examine  it 
after  them,  and  said,  *  What  did  our  fathers  purport  to 
teach  bv  this  maxim?  Is  the  laborer  to  work  all  dav, 
and  not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Surely,  if 
our  fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world,  and 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  separated  themselves 
from  the  law,  and  two  sects  arose  from  them — the  Za- 
dokites  [  =  Sadducees]  and  the  Boethusians.  The  Za- 
dokites  are  called  after  Zadok,  and  the  Boethusians  af- 
ter Boethns.  They  used  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels 
of  gold  all  their  days,  not  because  they  were  proud,  but 
because  the  Sadducees  said  that  the  Pharisees  had  a 
tradition  that  they  are  to  afiHict  themselves  in  this 
world,  and  3'et  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
come"  (Aboth  di  Babbi  Nathan,  cap.  v).  That  Zadok 
and  Boethus  were  contemporaries  of  Antigonus  of  Soho, 
that  they  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  and  that 
the  sages  ordained  laws  to  obviate  the  cavils  of  their 
opponents,  is  also  declared  by  Saadia  Gaon  (q.  v.)  (A.U 
892-942).  Thus  Isaac  Israeli  tells  us:  "Saadia  says, 
the  contemporaries  and  the  tribunalof  Antigonus  of  Soho 
ordained  it  as  a  law  that  the  beginning  of  the  month  is 
to  be  deterraineil  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
to  do  away  with  the  cavils  of  Zadok  and  Boethus,  who 
disputed  against  the  sages  about  the  fixing  of  the  new 
moon"  (  Yesod  Ohm,  iv,  6,  p.  9  [ed.  Berlin,  1848]).  Sim- 
ilar in  import  to  Babbi  Nathan's  statement  on  A  both, 
i,8  is  the  remark  of  Maimonides  (A.D.  1185-1204)  on 
the  same  passage.  "Antigonus,"  says  this  great  au- 
thority, "  had  two  disciples,  one  named  Zadok  and  the 
other  Boethus,  who,  when  they  heard  this  sage  pro- 
pound this  maxim,  left  him,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
the  Babbi  distinctly  declares  that  there  is  neither  a  fut> 
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nra  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  nor  anv  hope  for 
man — because  they  misunderotood  his  maxim.  There- 
upon they  strengthened  each  other's  hands,  separated 
themselves  from  the  cong^regation,  and  left  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  when  one  sect  followed  the  one,  and 
another  sect  followed  the  other,  whom  the  sages  re- 
spectively called  the  Zadokites  and  the  Boethusians" 
{Comment,  <m  Abotk,  i,  3).  It  must  be  added  that  the 
greatest  Jewish  authorities  since  the  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  lera  hare  regarded  Zadok  and  Boethus  as 
the  heretical  leaders  who  originated  two  sects.  Mod- 
em critics,  however,  reject  this  current  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees  from  Zadok  and  Boethus,  the 
disciples  of  Antigonns  of  Soho,  as  unhistorical,  because 
(a)  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Josephus,  the  Mishna, 
or  the  Geroara;  (6)  the  original  account  of  Rabbi  Na- 
than neither  savs  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  Antigonu8*s  maxim,  nor  that  they  were 
the  chiefs  of  these  sects,  but  that  their  disciples  misin- 
terpreted the  import  of  the  maxim,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  congregation ;  and  (c)  it  is  illogical  to 
suppose  that  the  disciples  of  Zadok,  who,  according  to 
Rabbi  Nathan's  account,  did  not  misunderstand  Antig- 
onus,  but  simply  continued  to  propound  his  master  max- 
im, would  call  themselves,  or  be  called,  Zadokites  =  Sad- 
ducees, and  not  Antigonites,  seeing  that  the  maxim  be- 
longs to  Antigonus  and  not  to  Zadok.  The  second  and 
third  reasons,  however,  are  of  little  value,  since  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Rabbi  Nathan's  Ahoth  is  obscure,  and  since 
Saadia  Gaon,  the  A  ruchy  Maimonides,  and  all  the  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities  who  lived  centuries  ago,  and 
who  had  better  means  of  procuring  correct  codices,  un- 
derstooid  the  passage  to  mean,  and  also  derived  it  from 
independent  sources,  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themsehes 
misunderstood  their  master  Antigonus,  and  that  they 
were  the  originators  of  the  sects.  It  is  the  first  reason 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  oldest  records  are 
perfectly  silent  about  Zadok  and  Boethus  as  disciples 
of  Antigonus,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the 
Aboth  of  Rahbi  Nathan,  like  many  other  pieces  in  the 
same  work,  is  by  a  later  hand ;  and  that  its  author,  who 
most  probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  though  possessing  the  right  information  that 
the  Zadokites  and  Boethusians  were  the  followers  of 
Zadok  and  Boethus,  misstated  the  fact  by  making  these 
two  chiefs,  who  lived  at  different  times,  contemporaries, 
and  by  describing  them  as  disciples  of  Antigonus.  This 
mbtake  is  all  the  more  natural  since  the  real  and  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees actually  began  to  develop  themselves  in  the  time 
of  Antigonus ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  though 
the  Sadducees,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  derived  their 
early  sentiments  and  distinctive  name  from  a  much  old- 
er leader  named  Zadok,  a  distinguished  descendant  of 
that  leader,  bearing  the  same  name,  may  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Antigonus,  and  may  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  final  separation  of  the  Sadducees  from  the 
Pharisees. 

2.  Development  of  the  Sect.^We  have  seen  from  their 
tenets  and  practices  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  an- 
cient priestly  aristocracy,  and  that  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  conservative  notions,  as  well  as  in 
retaining  their  pristine  prerogatives,  against  the  voice 
of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  natural,  in  tracing  their 
origin,  to  look  for  a  leader  among  the  priests  them- 
selves, as  their  strong  conservative  sentiments  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  make  them  centre  around  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  name  of  their  own  caste  celebrated 
in  the  records  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  a  chief, 
answering  all  the  conditions  required,  we  find,  as  Gei- 
ger  has  elaborately  shown,  in  the  eminent  priest  Za- 
dok, the  tenth  in  descent  from  the  high-priest  Aaron, 
who  declared  for  the  succession  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
(I  Kings  i,  92-45),  and  whose  line  of  descendants,  or 
**  house"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Bible,  henceforth  re- 
tained a  preeminence  in  the  future  history  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  people.    Thus  when  tiezekiah  put  a  question  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  answer  was  given  by 
Aeariah,  *'the  chief- priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok"  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  10) ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophetic  vision 
of  the  future  temple,  pre-eminently  distinguishes  "the 
sons  of  Zadok,**  and  "  the  priests  and  the  Levites  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,"  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Lord's  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went 
astray  (Ezek.  xl,  46;   xliii,  19;  xliv,  15;  xlviii,  11). 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity^ 
this  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  **prie8ta 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  the  "  sons  of  Zadok,"  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing, "the  Zadokites"  => Sadducees, 
naturally  continued  to  form  the  centre  of  the  newly 
formed  state,  and  to  be  the  time -honored  guardians 
both  of  God's  sacred  heritage  and  their  holy  religion. 
Thp  high-priests  were  also  the  chief  functionaries  of 
stat«.    Their  maxim,  however,  that  statecraft  and  in- 
genuity are  to  be  employed  in  political  transactions 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs  among  this  sacerdotal  aristocracy  based  upon 
this  maxim,  threatened  to  destroy  both  the  nationality 
and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.    Hellenism — which  grad- 
ually found  its  way  into  Judaea  after  its  occupation  by 
Alexander  the  Great — Grecian  sports,  and  political  al- 
liances with  the  heathen,  were  advocated  by  the  high-^ 
est  of  the  land,  and  openly  espoused  by  multitudes  (l 
Mace  i,  ll-t5).    The  very  high -priest,  who  hitherto 
was  the  centre  of  religion,  did  all  he  could  to  denation- 
alize the  people  of  hia  charge  (2  Mace,  tv,  1-19).    The 
people,  who  saw  their  sanctuary  ravished  by  the  Syri- 
ans while  their  aristocracy  were  engaged  in  their  ruin- 
ous statecraft,  became  embittered  against  both  the  for- 
eigners abroad  and  the  rulers  at  home.     We  cannot  do 
better  than  continue  the  description  of  the  Sadducees 
in  the  powerful  words  of  Geiger :  "  It  was  then  that  a 
pliable  priestly  family  made  itself  the  hand  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  discontent ;  it  conquered  and  crush- 
ed the  foreign  sway,  overthrew  the  governing  families 
at  home,  and  assumed  the  pre-eminence.    But  the  aris- 
tocracy soon  surrounded  the  new  sun  of  the  Maccaliees, 
and  the  Zadokites,  who  themselves  had  hitherto  been 
the  sun,  now  became  its  satellites,  as  Sadducees.    The 
party  struggle  increased  with  continued  success  to  the 
Pharisees.     The  internal  struggles,  however,  made  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  easy,  and  paved  the  way  of 
the  keenlv  ambitious  Herod  to  the  throne.     He  was 
neither  a  priest  nor  a  bom  Israelite ;  but,  like  all  up- 
starts, he  was  anxious  to  ally  himself  with  the  ancient 
aristocracy.     His  connection  with  Mariamne  supported 
a  Maccabiean  family  in  the  court  itself,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition thereunto,  had  popular  sympathies  because  it  had 
its  root  among  the  people  in  consequence  of  its  cele- 
brated past;  hence  the  eternal  conrt  intrigues  and  the 
consequent  brutalities.    It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Herod  sought  for  another  alliance  with  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  which  should  both  legitimatize  him  and  be 
his  faithful  followers,  and  which  he,  on  his  part,  would 
raise  by  being  connected  with  the  sovereign.    For  this 
purpose  he  selected  the  family  of  Boethus,  a  sacerdotal 
family  to  whom  the  functions  of  the  high-priesthood 
did  not  belong.    He  married  the  daughter  of  Simon 
Boethus,  whom  he  made  high-priest.    Thus  was  a  new 
high  aristocracy  created,  which,  being  of  ancient  aris- 
tocratic blood,  was  blended  with  the  high  aristocracy, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  owed  its  elevation  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  was  allied  to  his  house.    These  were  the 
Boethusians.     Their  double  character,  being  both  up- 
starts and  yet  claiming  to  be  ancient  aristocracy,  en- 
hanced their  arrogance"  (JUdUche  ZeiUchrift,  ii,  34  sq.). 
They  are  the  Herodians,  and  for  this  reason  are  alter- 
nately called  Herodians  and  Saddneees  in  the  New  Test, 
(comp.  Matt. xvi, 6  with  Mark  viii,  15).   Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  Pharisees  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians — 
i.  e.  with  the  Boethusian  branch  of  the  Sadducees — how 
they  might  destroy  Jesus  (Mark  iii,  6),  as  these  Heit>- 
dians,  from  their  alliance  with  the  reigning  dynasty,  had 
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the  temporal  power  for  their  aid.    AgAin,  in  Mark  xi, 
27 ;  xii,  18,  it  is  lUted  that  the  ehief-prieita,  the  scribct, 
and  the  ddera,  aent  unto  Jesus  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Herodians  to  catch  him  in  his  words;  and 
after  they  had  oonjointly  put  to  him  the  question  about 
the  tribute-money  (xii,  14-17),  each  of  the  repreaenta- 
tires  of  the  two  sects — ^L  e.  of  the  Sadduoees  and  the 
Pharisees — tried  to  entrap  him  with  questions  in  har- 
mony with  their  sectarian  tenets.    Accordingly,  the 
SaddncsBan  portion  of  the  deputation,  which  are  called 
in  ver.  13  Herodians  and  in  ver.  19  Sadducees,  came 
forward  first  and  asked  him  the  question  about  the 
seven  brothers,  which  bore  upon  the  Saddocssan  doc^ 
trine  of  the  resurrection  and  the  Levtrate  law  (xii,  19- 
27).    When  they  were  silenced,  one  of  the  scribes— 
L  e.  of  the  Pharisaic  portion  of  the  deputation — who  was 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  put  down  the 
cavils  of  the  Herodians,  came  forward  and  tried  to  en- 
tangle our  Saviour  with  a  question  from  a  Pharisaic 
point  of  view  (xii,  88-87).    The  reasim  why  our  Sav- 
iour, who  so  frequently  rebuked  the  extravagances  of 
some  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  expose  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees  is  that  at  his  advent  their  tenets  had 
been  thoroughly  refuted  by  their  opponents  the  Phari- 
sees; and  that  although,  through  their  alliance  with 
the  court,  they  wielded  the  temporal  arm  (Acts  v,  17), 
they  exercised  no  religious  influence  whatever  upon  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  all  in  all  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  10,  6).     But  even 
their  political  influence  soon  ceased,  for  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  state  bv  the  Romans  the  Ssddu- 
cees  lost  their  temporal  signittcance;  and  though  their 
doctrines  continued  to  be  held  by  a  small  fraction  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  yet  they  were  deemed  of  so  little 
influence  that  Jehndah  the  Holy  (168-198),  in  his  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  only  rarely  and  s^mringly  takes 
notice  of  the  different  opinions  upon  the  various  Jewish 
enactments  held  by  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusiana. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sadduoees  are  also  men- 
tioocd  flo  little  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midraehim,  and 
that  their  origin  was  forgotten  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  above-quoted  passage  relating  to  their  rise 
was  introdaced  into  the  A  both  o/Babbi  S'athan, 

3.  Tkeir  JSreniual  /o/^.— The  fact  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadduoees  from  history  after  the  Ist 
oentur%%  and  the  subsequent  predominance  among  the 
Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  remains  to  be 
eonsidered.  Two  circumstances  indirectly  but  power- 
fully contributed  to  produce  this  result :  1st,  the  state 
of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus; 
and,  2d,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the 
first  point  it  is  difllcult  to  overestimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins;  their  holy  and  beautiful 
Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their  love,  had 
been  ruthlessly  burned  to  the  ground,  and  not  one  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  another;  their  magnificent  hopes, 
either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was  to  restore  the  empire 
of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man  who  was  to  appear  to  them 
in  the  ckrada  of  heaven,  seemed  to  them  for  a  while 
like  empty  dreams;  and  the  whole  visible  world  was,  to 
their  imagination,  black  with  desolation  and  despair. 
In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  natu- 
rally tamed  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state;  nod  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there 
waa  nothing  beyond  the  present  life  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  oold,  heartless,  and  hateful.  Again, 
while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depres- 
sion, a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy 
and  a  sopeiatitlon,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation 
was  the  object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among 
the  sobjecta  of  their  detested  conqueron,  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  leaurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  conse- 

of  all  mankind,  which  was  accepted 


by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  pas^onate  earnestness, 
of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  chedc 
the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
appeal  to  the  tamponry  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeav* 
or  to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechani- 
cal restrsints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews,  who 
were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  oral  law,  and  to  as- 
sert that  their  holy  legisUtor,  Moses,  had  transmitted 
to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not 
in  writing,  the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction ;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the 
place  of  evidence;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced 
results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact 
itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law,  enshriiH 
ing  convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  has  triumphed  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.    See  Rabbimism. 

4.  Their  Modem  JHepreteHtcUives, — ^Many  leading  Jew- 
ish writers  (Pinsker,  Geiger,  Furst,  etc)  claim  the  Ka* 
raites  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sadducees;  and  this 
identity  is  quietly  assumed  by  Ginsburg  in  the  art.  in 
Kitto's  CsfdopadUif  which  we  have  thus  far  mainly  fok 
lowed.  It  IB  true  the  modem  Karaite  Jews  hold,  in 
common  with  the  Sadducees,  the  decided  rejection  of 
the  oral  law.  Less  important  coincidences  are  also 
pointed  out,  such  as  their  vicMrs  of  worldly  policy,  their 
notions  respecting  the  Levirate  law,  retaliation,  inheri- 
tance, defilement,  the  Sabbath,  phylacteries,  etc. ;  but 
these  particulars,  if  Indeed  not  merely  accidentid,  are 
certainly  not  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of  any  link  of 
historical  connection  between  the  two  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  agreement  in  the  marked  ten- 
et respecting  the  resurrection  is  a  sufficient  offset  to 
these  other  marks  of  identity.    See  Karaite8. 

y.  The  literature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.).  The  following  monographs,  however, 
may  be  specified:  Cellarius,  De  Cautit  cur  Sadduomi 
AvgeloM  negarint  (Ziz.  1687);  Reiske,  De  Sadduasii 
(Jen.  1666) ;  Mieg,  I)e  A  riptmento  Christ,  adversut  Sad' 
duc€to»  (Heidelb.  1677);  Willemer,/)e  Sadducmt  (Vlteh. 
1680);  Barthel,  De  Sadducceii  (Lips.  1680);  Lund,  D* 
Pharitais,  8adducai§  et  jLssemt  (AbosB,  1689) ;  Salden, 
De  Sadducms  et  Pharisceis  (in  his  Otia  TheoL  p.  564); 
Buding,  De  Sadducetismo  Anna  et  Caiaphm  (Buding. 
1719);  Cobius,il  rgum.  Jet, Chr, contra  SadductBOt  (Viteb. 
1727);  Walther,/>e  Immortaiitate  Animarum  a  Saddu- 
cais  negata  (Neubrand.  1776);  Schultce,  Conjectura 
liitt.'critica  de  Sadducait  (Hal  1779);  SchUffer,  (7raffo 
afyxuptvffi  in  £cck*ia  Htbraa  Sadducea  (Jen.  s.  a.); 
Harenberg,  Nerrus  Demonttrationis  a  Christo  in  Saddu' 
caos  wscepta  (in  Iken*s  Thesaur,  ii,  242);  Gade,  De 
Sadducaorum  in  Genie  Judaica  A  uctoriiate  (in  the  Afi^ 
cell  Lips,  Nov,  ii,  18;  v,  440);  GUldenapfel,  Josephi  de 
Sadducaorum  Canvne  Sententia  (Jen.  1804) ;  Grossman, 
De  Phihsophia  Sadducaorum  (Lips.  1886-89,  4  vol&) ; 
Hanne,  Die  Pharisder  u,  Sadducder  als  polit,  Parteien 
(in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschriji,  1867).     See  PHitx>soPHr. 

Bade,  Jean  Baptiete  de,  a  French  prelate, 
nephew  of  Richard,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1632. 
After  the  death  of  bis  uncle  he  became  bbhop  of  Ca* 
vaillon,  and  died  Dec  21, 1707.  He  left  several  relig- 
ious works:  Instructions  Chritiennes  et  Morales  (1696): 
—RiJUxions  Chritiennes  sur  Us  Psaumes  Penitentiaux 
Trouvees  dans  la  Cassette  d'Antoine  /,  JRoi  de  Portugal 
(1698).— Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

*  Bade,  Pons  de,  a  French  prelate.  He  was  first 
professor  in  the  UniverBity  of  Avignon,  and  in  1446  was 
made  bishop  of  Vaison.    He  died  at  Vaison  iq  1469. 

Bade,  Riohard  de,  a  French  eoclesiastio,  waa  suc- 
canively  chamberlain  of  pope  Urban  YIII,  vioe-govem- 
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ur  of  Tivoli  and  Ravenna,  and  after  1660  bUhop  uf  Ca- 
Tailion.     He  died  at  Rome,  June  27, 1668. 

Sadeel  (pn>p.  Chandieu),  Aktoinb,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation,  was  born,  1584,  at  tbecas- 
tle  of  Chabot,  in  the  Maoonnaia.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
be  was  invited  to  preach  to  a  congregation  of  the  Re- 
formed at  Paris.  Attacked  by  the  priests,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Protestants  to  draw  up  a  vindication,  was 
imprisoned  the  next  year,  1568,  but  was  released  by  the 
king  of  Navarre.  He  went  to  Orleans,  where,  in  lo62,  he 
presided  at  a  national  synod.  He  then  went  to  Benie, 
and  finally  to  Geneva,  where,  from  1589,  he  labored  mb 
preacher  and  professor  of  Hebrew  until  his  death,  Feb. 
28, 1591.  He  wrote  against  the  Jesuits,  Sophumata  F, 
Turrianif  etc  (1577):  —  Imkx  RepetUiomtm  Tuniani 
(1583,  8vo) : — De  Ltgitima  Voeatiant  Pattorum  Ecde- 
sin  Reformats  (1588,  8vo) : — Retponte  a  la  Profemon 
dt  Foy  (1593, 8vo)  i-^Opera  Thtologiea  (1592,  foL). 

Badhyas,  in  Hindd  mythology,  are  demi-goils,  all 
of  whom  are  descended  from  the  first  Menu. 

Sadlr  Jug,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  period  in 
Hindi!  chronology  which  embraces  four  world-periods, 
or  twelve  thousand  divine  years  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  solar  years  each.    , 

Badleir,  Francis,  D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1851,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir.  His  Sermons  and 
Lectures  (Donelkm  Lectures)  were  published  in  Dublin 
(1821-22,2  vols.  8vo). 

Badler,  Anthony,  D.D.,  chaplain  to  Charles  II, 
died  about  1680.  His  published  works  are,  Inquisiiio 
AngUcana  (Lond.  1654,  4to): — The  Lojfal  Mourner 
(1660,  4to)  \—The  SubfedU  Jop  for  the  Kin^s  Resto- 
ration :  a  Masque  (1660, 4to)  '.--Strange  News  Indeed 
(1664, 4to)  '.^Schema  Sacrum,  etc.  (1683).  Also  single 
Sernurn*'    See  Bliss's  Wood,  Atken,  Oxon,  iii,  1267. 

Sadler,  John,  an  English  divine  and  author,  who 
died  1595,  is  known  principally  by  his  work.  Sacred 
Records  of  the  History  of  Christ  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomaa,  an  English  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  was  a  native  of  Snelston,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  bom  in  1780.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  merchant  of  Leeds,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Newark-upon-Trcnt,  1829-^,  and  in  1881  for  Aldbor- 
ongh,  Yorkshire.  He  was  noted  for  his  phiUnthropic 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  poor  and  children 
in  factories,  and  his  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  refomi.  He  died  in 
1885.  The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : 
Ireland:  its  Evils  and  Remedies  (I^nd.  1828,  8vo)  ;— 
Speeds  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  March  17, 1829;  Second  Speech,  March  80, 
1829  (Lond.  1829). 

Sa'doc,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zadok  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  (Vulg.  Sadochf  the  Greek  original  being  lost). 
The  high-priest  Zadok  (2  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  one  of  Ezra's  an- 
cestors (Ezra  vii,  2). 

2.  {'SaSutKt'VuHg,  Sadoc),  The  son  (great-grandson) 
of  Azor  and  father  of  Achim  (Matt,  i,  14)  in  Christ's  an- 
cestr}\     B.C.  cir.  220.     See  Gknkaijooy  (of  Christ). 

BadoletO,  Jacopo,  a  Roman  cardinal  and  bishop, 
noted  for  his  learning,  ability,  purity,  and  liberality, 
bom  at  Modena  in  1477.  His  father,  a  professor  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Ferrara,  gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  heard  lectures  on  Aristotle, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  riches  of  classical  literature. 
Philosophy  and  eloquence  were  his  favorite  studies; 
and  Aristotle  and  Cicero  his  masters.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  PhUosophi&K  Consolaiiones  et  MedUationes 
in  Adversiis  (1502).  He  also  made  a  promising  start 
in  poetry,  as  his  Z>e  Cajo  Curtio  and  De  Laocoontis  Sfa- 
tua  testify.  On  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  scholars  and  of 
several  eminent  prelates.    Cardinal  Caraib  had  him 


made  a  canon  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  place  which  he  held 
until  1517.  Leo  X,  on  his  acoessiony  chose  Sadoleto 
and  Peter  Bembo  as  his  secretaries.  In  this  positioa 
Sadoleto  rendered  his  Church  faithful  services  and  won 
great  reputation.  In  1517,  while  on  a  pilgrinuge  to 
Loretto,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carpentru,  near 
Avignon.  After  vainly  declining  thu  honor,  he  ac- 
cepted it,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence. Leo*s  successor,  Adrian  VI,  did  not  esteem  him 
so  highly  as  Leo.  But  Clement  Til  recalled  him  to 
Kome— a  call  which  he  accepted  oh  condition  of  being 
p^mitted  to  return  to  his  see  after  three  years.  He 
now  became  one  of  Clement's  moat  trusted  counseUors, 
and  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence.  But  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  his  league 
against  Charles  V  (1526).  Foreseeing  the  calamities 
which  would  result,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
to  his  diocese.  Scarcely  twenty  days  after  his  depart- 
ure, Rome  was  sacked  and  the  pope  a  prisoner.  He 
now  gave  his  earnest  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  diocese,  removing  unworthy  pastors,  appointing 
faithful  ones,  establishing  schools,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  Befbrmation  unnecessary  by  removing  abuses. 
Here  he  came  into  corresi)ondence  with  sonoe  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestants— Blartin  Bucer,  John  Sturm, 
and  Melancthon.  He  appreciated  the  motives  of  the 
Beformers;  but  be  regarded  their  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  as  an  excessive  statement  of  a  good 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  liable  to-Antinoroian  abuse. 
His  position  was  that  of  a  mediator;  and  to  all  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  he  was  utterly  opposed.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Carpentras  he  entered  afresh  upon  liter- 
ary labors.  Hero  he  wrote  a  work  on  education :  De 
Liberis  recte  Instituendis  (Yen.  1533;  new  ed.  Paris, 
1855)  and  a  commentary.  In  PauU  Epistoiam  ad  Ro- 
manes (Yen.  1535).  This  commentary  is  his  most  im- 
portant doctrinal  utterance.  His  purpose  was  to  pre- 
sent the  general  Catholic  doctrine  on  faith, good  works, 
justification,  predestination,  and  free  wilL  He  mainly 
followed  Chrj'sostom  and  Theophylact,  and  opposed  the 
determinism  of  Augustine.  Man  is  not  |)assive  in  the 
process  of  regeneration,  but  must  personally  co-oper- 
ate with  the  grace  of  God.  Faith  and  good  works  are 
inseparable ;  but  works  without  faith  are  of  no  worth. 
In  so  far  as  he  opposed  justification  by  faith  alone,  he 
opposed  only  its  abuse.  Ho  also  opposed  the  excessive 
fasts  and  asceticism  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  book 
was  severely  censured  at  Rome.  Sadoleto  modified 
some  of  its  utterances,  and  issued  a  new  edition  in  1536. 
At  this  period  he  wrote  also  an  InUrpretatio  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III,  Sadoleto  waa 
called  to  Rome  to  give  counsel  as  to  measures  of  Church 
reform.  The  pope  now  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate 
(1536),  retained  him  at  Rome,  and  charged  him  with 
preparations  for  the  contemplated  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1538  he  attended  the  pope  when  he  met  Charles  Y  at 
Nice.  Here  he  labored  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  I.  An  armistice  having  been 
effected,  ho  obtained  permission  to  retiro  to  his  bishop- 
ric. Here  he  wrote  his  elegant  work  De  PhiiosophMu 
In  1539  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Epistoiam  ad  Senatum 
Populumque  Genevensem,  an  eloquent  and  affectionate 
appeal  to  the  Genevesc  Protestants,  whom  he  stylos 
"his  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,"  to  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  Chiurch.  Here  he  also  began  his  irenical 
work,  De  Exstmctione  Cath,  EccL  At  this  period  be 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  Christian  liberality.  Francis 
I  had  issued  an  order  of  persecution  against  all- dissent- 
ers in  Provence;  thereupon  some  of  them  drew  up  a 
statement  of  their  belief,  sent  it  to  Sadoleto,  and  asked 
his  intercession.  He  candidly  made  the  examination, 
suggested  a  few  changes,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  rescue  them  from  persecution.  War 
breaking  out  afresh  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  Y, 
Sadoleto  was  called  to  Rome  (1542)  to  act  as-  peace 
commissioner.  This  work  done,  he  retired  for  a  few 
months  to  Carpentras;  but  in  the  summer  of  1548  he 


WM  called  on  to  mtet  the  empeioT  and  tfaa  popa  U 
Buneto  in  ui  endeiTor  Co  eBect  ■  peace  with  Fnim. 
Tbia  iru  amonR  tbe  lut  of  Sidalelo'i  Ubon.  He  wm 
DOW  fu  advinnd  in  j-ean;  hia  heilth-gave  wiy  in 
tbe  Kiaiiim  of  I MT.  and  on  Oct.  18  be  entered  into  reit. 
!Mdo]el4)  wu  one  of  the  nobleRt  characters  of  tbe  B^ ; 
he  bcknged  to  that  MlMt  circle  of  high  Roman  prelate* 
vha  aincezely  deaired  to  do  awaj  iritb  tbe  comiptLong 
or  their  Church,  but  wboae  infiuenca  wai  lately  eoun- 
teiacted  bv  tbe  worldly-minded  maJDrily,  Hii  works, 
which  are  very  elegantly  written,  were  printed  in  1607: 
Sadaleli  Optra  gtia  exiant  Onada  (ISaganl,),  Hia  col- 
lected works,  except  hii  Lntcii,  were  af;ain  igned  at 
TeTnriainlT37-B8,ia4ToIa,4to;  hit Epiiiolaniin LiM 
XFJI,  tfLyom  in  1550;  a  better  edition  oT  these /.<<- 
(«i,at  Rome,  1769,  in  b  volt.  Bvo;  biawoikon  pbiloao- 
pby,  at  Pari*  in  T858,  See  hia  Life  by  Florebellna ; 
JolT,  Elude  Mr  SadoUi  (Caen,  ISfiT)  i  Henog,  Real- 
EiigUop.  xiii,  397-801 ;  Hoefer,  Naur.  Biog.  CMralr, 
..T.     (J.P.L) 

Sadaloto,  Paolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  wia  bom  at  Hodena,  1506.  He  itudled 
lilcraCure  and  ancient  languages  at  Ferrara,  and  was  in 
1S33  made  aasiatant  of  hia  uncle  at  tbe  siego  of  Carpen- 
trsa,  and  in  1511  governor  of  Venaiaain.  In  1544  he 
succeeded  bis  ancle  as  biahap,  and  went  to  Rome  as  sec- 
retary oT  pope  Julius  HI.  At  the  death  gf  Chat  pontiff, 
in  1S55,  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  twice  again  was 
charged  with  tbe  govemoiabip  of  Venaisain,  1560, 1567. 
He  died  Feb.  26,  1572,  deplored  by  hia  people  for  hia 
excellent  qualities  and  erudition.  HisLrffrra  and  I.al- 
rr  PooHM  were  piibliabed  by  abb^  Costanii  at  tbe  end 
i>rbisDnde'a/,r»rr«.  See  Tiraboscbi.Srorui  iJrUa /^r- 
Itmlani  Ilaliaaa,  vii;  Barjavel,  Did.  fJiil;  du  Vaudnte, 
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Sadr,  in  Scandinavian  mytholog}-,  ia  a  surname  of 
Odm,  tbe  principal  deity. 

Saei^ulf,  supposed  Co  have  been  a  merchant  of 
Gloucester,  flourished  in  1102,  and  ia  noticed  by  William 
of  Malmesiiory.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  account  of 
bis  irarels  ia  tbe  Holy  Land,  A.D.  1102-8,  under  the 
title,  Rrlalio  de  Prrrgrituitione  SaoBUlfi  ad  Httnaoly- 
mam  <(  Ttrrain  Smttam,  etc;  A  French  iranslatiun 
was  published  in  Pans,  1839,  under  the  title,  RdaliiM 
da  Voyaged  de  Sttettmlf  a  JinuaJen  tt  ea  Terrt'SaiaU ; 
and  an  English  iraiislalion  is  included  in  Thonuu 
Wright's  EaHf  TraieU  in  Palatine  (Lond.  1848). 

Sa&OD  {d!9*1S,  harliom',  Sept.  tpitoi)  occurs  only 
once  in  tbe  O.  T^  vie  in  CanL  ir,  14,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  several  fragrant  and  atimulant  sub- 
ttances,  such  as  splkenani,  cakmus,  and  cinnamon,  trees 
of  rrankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes  {akniim):  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  some  substance  possessed 
of  nmilar  properties.  The  name,  however,  is  so  simi- 
lar to  tbe  Persian  kariam  (see  Castelli,  Lex.  flept.  CoL 
1808)  and  the  Creek  icp»n>c  Ibat  we  have  no  difBculty 
in  tracing  the  Hebrew  kartSm  to  the  modem  crocua  oi: 
saffron.  It  ia  also  probable  that  all  three  names  had 
one  coADHHi  origin,  saffron  having  from  the  eaiiiest 
times  been  collivat^d  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  ti 
in  PcT^  and  Cashmere  (comp.  Theophr.  Plant,  vi,  6; 
Ptiny.xxi,  17),  and  especially  in  ancient  Cilicia  (Sirabo, 
xir,  6,  71  i  Dioscor.  i,  26).  Crocus  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dioseorides  describn 
the  ditrbt«nt  kinds  of  it,  and  Pliny  states  that  the 
benches  of  the  public  theatres  were  atrewn  with  saf- 
fron; indeed,  '-the  ancients  freqacntly  made  nse  of 
tbia  flower  in  perfnmea.  Not  only  saloons,  theatres, 
snl  places  which  were  Co  be  fllled  with  a  pleassnt  fra- 
grance were  strewn  with  this  substance,  but  all  sorts 

sad  this  coally  perfume  was  poured  into  small  fout|tain»T 
which  diffused  tbe  odot  which  waa  so  highly  e^tunie'l- 
Kven  frail  and  confitures  placed  before  gtiesta^  ,^j  th« 


pourri"  (Rosenmtlller,  BUiL  Hot  p.  138).  In  the  prea- 
ent  day  a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saflron 
imponed  from  Caahmere;  native  diihes  are  often  col- 
ored and  flavored  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  The  common  name,  aalTron,  ia  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  ta/ran,  aa  are  the  cor- 
rHponding  terma  in  moat  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
To  tbia  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  a  favorite  pigment 
or  dye.  "  SaBion-vesCed"  (icpdiroir(»Xof)  is  a  Homeric 
epitheC  for  aurora  or  moming,  and  the  croaila  waa  a 
robe  of  delicate  texture  and  brighl-yellow  color,  ocea- 
Honally  worn  by  actors  and  Roman  Isdiea.  Its  beauty 
in  the  landscape  is  referred  to  by  Homer  (//tnrf,  xiv, 
899),  Virgil  [Gforg.  iv,  1B2),  and  Milton  (Par,  lot!,  iv, 
TOO).  Mothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
saffron  sboulil  be  associated  with  the  foregwng  livgnnt 
substances  in  the  passage  of  Canliclef^  as  it  still  cort- 
cinnes  to  be  esteemed  by  Asiatic  iiailona,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  cultivated  by  them.  Hssscbguist  alao 
(rniF.p.B6),in  reference  to  this  Bililical  plant,  describes 
the  ground  between  Smyrna  and  Uagneeja  aa  in  some 
place*  covered  with  saffron;  and  Kauwolf  mentions 
gardens  and  flelds  of  crocus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aleppo,  and  particulaiize*  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 
Kitto  (/■*»».  HiH.  ofPaleM.  p.  831)  says  that  the  safflow- 
CT  (CarfAnmui  Hndiiriui),  a  very  different  plant  from 
the  eiucuB,  is  cultivated  in  Sytia  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
Bowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing;  but  the  tari^m,  no 
doubt,  denotes  the  Croau  tafitui. 

Saffron  belongs  to  Che  flag  or  iris  order  (tridacra). 
The  different  members  of  tbe  crocus  family  are  great 
favorite*:  the  purple  and  golden  varieties  (Crocus  nr- 
nui,  W'illd.,  and  C.aurtu;  Sm.), which, on  English  flower 
are  the  first  to  follow  tbe  snowdrop,  and  often 


fill  with  a  fli 
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lely,  fragile  sort  (C.  nucA> 
wnicn,  witn  its  own  Icavea  still  underground,  cornea  up 
amid  the  drifting  foliage  of  autumn,  making  a  mourn- 
ful effort  to  cheer  the  last  days  of  October.  These,  and 
other  specie*  now  nalursliied  in  varioua  localities,  are 
■    ■       "  tbe  C.  mtimi  of 


Baflhm  ((VseiH  sufsni). 
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lioDsiu^  the  tniiB  or  saffron -sriekUng  ciooii»— «  i>Unt 
of  plentiful  oocmnrenoe  in  Greece  «nd  Asia  Minor.  The 
name  taffronj  as  osually  applied,  does  not  denote  the 
whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower,  of  Crocus  ioHvutf 
but  only  the  stigmas,  with  part  of  the  style,  which,  be- 
ing plucked  out,  are  carefully  dried.  (Comp*  Halle  Et^ 
cykL  i,  §  XX,  165  aq.,  and  plates  in  Plenck,  Iooms  PUu^ 
tar.  Med,  i,  plate  82.)  Tbeae^  when  prepared,  are  dr\', 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  penetrate 
ing  odor,  with  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste, 
tinging  the  mouth  and  saliva  of  a  yellow  color.  Some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  thus  made  into  what  is  called  ecJee  saf- 
fron, a  form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  chiefly  from  France 
and  Spain,  though  it  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from 
the  native  crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine, 
and  still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment.  See,  further,  Beck- 
mann,  Getekichte  der  Erfind,  ii,  79  sq. ;  Celsius,  Hitnhot. 
ii,  11  sq.$  Bod.  a  StapeL  dmmtmt,  m  Theophr.  p.  663 
sq.;  Hertodt,  Crocologia  (Jen.  1670);  Tristram,  Nat, 
Hiai.o/theBU>le,p,4d&. 

Saga,  in  Scandinavian  mjrthology,  possibly  identi- 
cal with  LagOf  is  a  deity  who  at  least  shares  the  dwell- 
ing^laoe  of  Laga  in  the  cooling  waters  of  Soquabekr, 
and  participates  in  the  love  of  Odin,  who  pays  her  dai- 
ly visits.  Saga  is  one  of  the  Asins,  whose  songs  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  heroes.    See  Norse  Mt- 

THOLOOT. 

Sagan  (|!&D,  a  pr9feet\  the  second  priest  of  the 
Jews,  who  acted  as  deputy  of  the  high -priest,  often 
officiating  for  htm  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  sometimes  called  high-priest,  and  was  identical 
with  the  ruler  of  the  Temple.    See  PRii£ST. 

Sagaren,  or  Sangaren,  in  Hindis  mythology,  was 
a  famous  kiutCt  belonging  to  the  race  of  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  sixty  thousand  sons  were  turned  to  ashes  by 
an  angry  glance  of  the  white  penitent  Kabiler. 

Bagaria,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  Trojan  who 
accompanied  iEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Tumus. 

Bagarltia,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  was  a  drj'ad 
who  induced  Atys  to  violate  his  faith  with  Cybele,  to 
punish  which  the  latter  cut  down  the  tree  of  Sagaritis, 
and  thus  caused  her  death. 

Sagatraka^^axen,  in  HindCl  mythology,  was  a 
monstrous  giant  who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Brahma, 
when  that  god  was  decapitated  by  the  angry  Siva, 
and  who  was  provided  with  flve  hundred  heads  and  a 
thousand  arms.— VoUmer,  WdrUrh,  d  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sage,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  (1652)  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  Fife. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
(M.A.  1672),  and  was  ordained  in  1684.  He  officiated 
at  GUsgow  until  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bisliop  for  Scotland,  1705.  He  died  in  1711. 
The  following  are  his  principal  works:  The  Fundamen- 
tal Charter  of  Preabyttry  (Lond.  1695,  8vo)  5  The  Prin- 
cipleM  of  the  Cypriamc  Age  with  regard  to  Episcopal 
Power,  etc  (1695, 4to ;  1717, 8vo) ;  A  Vindicatvm  of  the 
same  (1701,  4to).  These,  together  with  his  Ai/>,  were 
republished,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  bv  the  Spottis- 
woode  Society  (Edin.  1844-46).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Sagittarios,  Caspar,  historiographer  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and,  according  to  his  biographer,  J.  A.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  erudite,  and  industrious  men  of  his 
time,  was  bom  Sept.  23,  1643.  lib  father,  a  pastor, 
taught  him  with  care,  and  sent  him,  when  fifteen,  to 
the  gymnasium  at  Lubeck.  At  this  cariy  age  he 
published  an  essay,  De  Ritibus  Veterwn  Romamrum 


NupOalSmSf  and  began  his  aonotatioos  on  Justin. 
Here  also  he  wrote  an  emdite  history  of  the  Passion 
of  Jesus.  After  three  years  at  the  gymnasium,  be 
entered  the  University  of  Helmstiidt,  and  heard  lect* 
urea  on  the  whole  fleld  of  human  knowledge — exege* 
sis,  church  history,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  politics^ 
physics,  history,  geography,  and  anatomy  —  thus  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  character  of  polyhislor  which 
he  subsequently  bore.  He  also  preached  and  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  formed  relations  with 
many  learned  men.  He  next  prepared  his  work,  De 
Caicns  et  Nudipedulibus  Veterum,  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ly-flve  he  became  rector  of  the  school  at  Saalfeld  (1668), 
where  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  an  educator, 
but  also  continued  his  literary  productiveness.  In  1671 
he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Jena.  After  writing 
various  philological  treatises  and  theological  disputa- 
tions— one  of  them  De  Martyrum  CrudajtSbus  in  Pri^ 
mithfa  Eedesia — he  succeeded  (1674)  to  the  chair  of  J. 
A.  Bose  as  professor  of  history.  The  next  year  he  pub* 
lished  a  vety  learned  work  on  the  history  and  customs 
of  Thuringia.  In  1676  he  visited  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many and  Copenhagen ;  in  1678  he  issued  his  Compen- 
dium  Historia  SaxoitiocSf  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the* 
ology ;  in  the  following  yean  he  appeared  as  a  polemic, 
defending  Lutheranism  against  the  Jesuit  Schonmann. 
Thereupon  followed  various  works  on  Pietism,  which  he 
boldly  defended,  and  for  which  he  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  staid  orthodox  party.  Among  the  best  of  his 
works  in  this  strife  is  his  ChristUcher  Nettjahrsunmsek 
an  alle  evangelische  Theologos,  die  die  Burdening  da 
thatigm  Chrisienthums  sich  angekgen  seyn  Uuseu  (Jena, 
1692).  Among  his  later  writings  were  his  Historia 
Vit4B  Georgii  Spalatini  (Jena,  1693),  and  an  Jntroductio 
M  Historicun  Ecdesiasticam,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  died  March  9, 1694.  For  a  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Sagittarius,  see  Joan,  A  ndr,  SchmidU  Com- 
mentarius  de  VUa  ef  Scr^ttis  Ccupari  SagUtarii  (Jena, 
1718).  See  Herzog,i?ea(-^n<yU.xiii, 301-304.  (J.P.L.) 

Sagui,  in  Hindis  mythology,  is  the  second  stage  of 
blessedness  in  the  paradise  of  Vishnu.    See  Hinduism. 

Sahadutha.    See  Jeqah-Sahadutha. 

Sahidio  (or  Thvbaic)  Veraion.  See  Eotptian 
Versions. 

Sahngnet,  Marc  RkxiC,  ablxS  d'Espagnac,  was  bora 
at  Brives,  in  1753.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he 
received  orders,  and  was  soon  appointed  canon  of  Paris. 
He  gave  himself  principally  to  literary  pnnuita,  and  his 
earlier  essays  have  received  just  praise.  In  1782  he  be- 
came advisory  clerk  of  Parliament,  and  soon  developed 
a  great  love  of  riches.  The  agent  and  friend  of  Calonne, 
he  only  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  would  in- 
crease his  wealth.  Among  his  operations  was  a  specu- 
lation in  shares  of  the  East  India  (Company,  which 
was  so  scandalous  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  can- 
cel the  whole  bargaiiu  After  the  disgrace  of  Calonne, 
the  abbe  d'Espagnac  was  exiled,  though  he  was  still 
canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  associated  himself  with  the  so-called  Clubqfn^. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jacobins,  whose 
influence  procured  for  him  the  office  of  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  veiy  soon  denounced  by 
Cambon  and  put  under  sentence  of  arrest  for  engaging 
in  fraudulent  business  transactions,  but  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself.  Having  gained  his  liberty,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  and  by  vari- 
ous means  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  at  the 
revolt  of  Dumouriez,  Sahuguet  waa  arrested,  and  tried 
as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Paris, 
April  5,  1794.  Of  his  literary  works  there  are  a  few 
remaining  which  show  considerable  ability.  The  most 
noticeable  are  IJEhge  de  Catinat,  who  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1775,  and  Rsjkxions  sur  VA  hbi 
Suger  et  sur  son  SiicU  (1780).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale^  s.  v. 
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Sail  is  the  incorrect  Rndering  in  tiie  peteages  lu. 
xxxiii,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  of  the  Hebrew  DS^nef,  ueu- 
ally  a  Handard  atjlag^ajf.,  and  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion 9LjUig  of  a  ship.  In  Acts  xxvii,  17  it  stands  vague- 
ly for  91CCVOC  (a  rewe/  or  implemaU  of  anjr  kind),  which 
there  designates  the  tacHuufjor  sailing^paratus  in 
general  of  a  sh  ip*    See,  also,  M aim-sail. 

Sailer,  JoiiAKM  MiCHAKL,a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  Ratisbon,  the  originator  of  a  tendency  in  German 
Catholicism,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  tbeok^- 
ans  of  the  Church  universal  His  life  lies  between  Nov. 
17, 1751,  and  May  20, 1832.  He  was  bom  near  Sehn>- 
benhausen,  in  the  biahopriG  of  Augsburg,  of  opright,  de- 
vout parents.  His  mother  left  upon  his  young  heart 
an  impreasion  for  which  be  expressed  public  thanks  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  readiness  in  learning  induced 
his  father  to  send  him  in  his  tenth  year  to  school  at 
Munich.  For  five  or  dx  years  he  earned  his  way  mm 
attendant  on  a  young  nobleman.  Having  finished  his 
gymnasium  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
as  novitiate  into  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Landsberg,  and 
passed  three  very  studious  years.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  (1778),  he  went  to  Ingoistadt,  and  pursued 
philosophy  and  theology  until  1777,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood. 

Up  to  his  sixteenth  year.  Sailer  suffered  under  a  ten- 
der and  often  upbraiding  conscience.  But,  finding  a  wise 
spiritual  guide,  he  was  now  led  to  a  clear,  evangelical 
conversion.  At  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  troubled 
with  historical  doubts.  An  aged  missionary  from  In- 
dia helped  him,  happily,  over  these.  But  other,  even 
severer,  temptations  beset  him  subsequently.  In  1777 
he  became  repeiitar  publiaa  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy at  Ingoistadt.  Here  he  formed  intimate  bonds  with 
the  zealous  and  devout  pastor  Feneberg,  and  with  Win- 
kelhofer,  the  German  Fenelon.  In  1780  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  He  now  began  his 
public  literary  activity,  and  published  notes  to  the 
ImiteUup  Chritti,  also  a  prayer-book,  which  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  a  discussion  of  the  province  of 
reason.  From  1784  to  1794  he  served  as  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  at  the  University  of  Dillingen — a 
very  fruitful  period.  He  pUnted  evangelical  princi- 
ples in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  students,  who  in 
turn  spread  them  throughout  German  Catholicism.  He 
formed  religions  friendships  with  many  eminent  Prot- 
estants, especially  Ijivater,  and  with  all  who  were  ear- 
nestly upholding  religion  against  the  inflooding  of  ration- 
alism. This  finally  brought  persecution  upon  Sailer, 
and  in  1794  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  chair. 
For  a  while  he  shared  the  hospitality  of  Winkelhofer  in 
Munich,  bat  then  retired  into  greater  privacy  at  Ebers- 
berg.  The  next  six  years  brought  to  Sailer  great  spir- 
itual temptations.  He  was  brought  into  the  stream  of 
earnest  evangelical  mysticism  which  centred  in  Martin 
Boca;  bat  he  was  not  entirely  carried  captive  by  it. 
Partially  convinced  that  he  still  retained  something  of 
the  Phariaee  and  formalist,  yet  unable  to  break  en- 
tirely away  from  Catholic  tradition,  he  finally  sought 
refuge  and  oonsoktion  in  fervent  prayer  and  active  la- 
bor upon  the  aoula  of  men.  Kot  fully  rising  to  the  sub- 
jective adf-aaaertion  of  Lother,  he  yet  clung  with  his 
whole  heart  to  Christ,  and  followed  the  examples  of 
F^ekm  and  Francis  de  Sales.  His  piety  resembled 
that  of  Charles  Wesley,  while  his  adhesion  to  Catholi- 
cism, thoagh  less  passionate,  was  yet  of  the  same  type  mb 
Charies  Wesley's  detrotion  to  the  Establishment  In 
1799,  Sailer  was  again  fovored  with  a  chair  in  Ingoi- 
stadt The  next  year  the  university  was  removed  to 
Landshut  Here  he  labored  with  great  fruitfulness  nn* 
til  1821.  He  lectured  mi  ethics,  pastoral  theology, 
bomileties,  pedagogics,  liturgies,  and  served  as  univer- 
sity preaeber.  His  pen  was  atoo  very  busy.  He  at- 
tCKted  fltodenta  from  every  part  of  Germany,  and  re- 
ceived many  tempting  calls  to  other  fields,  one  of  them 
to  the  archbialx^irie  of  Cologne ;  but  he  declined  them 


alL  Even  yet  he  did  not  entirely  escape  penooation 
and  abuse;  but  he  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience, holding  as  his  motto  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Jer.  XXX,  15),  **  In  spe  et  silcntio  erit  fortitudo  ves- 
tra."  While  Napoleon  accused  him  of  being  a  bigoted 
papist,  the  pope  distrusted  him  and  refused  to  confirm 
him  as  bishop  of  Augsburg.  Accused  of  mysticism  and 
of  fraternization  with*  Protestants,  he  published,  in  1820, 
a  detailed  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done  or  taught,  and 
submitted  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  *^  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  great  Fenelon."  This  docu- 
ment did  not  fully  satisfy  Rome,  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  negotiation  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  ob- 
tained papal  consent  to  his  ecclesiastical  preferment 
In  1821  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Ratisbon,  and  in 
1822  vicar-general  and  coadjutor  of  the  aged  bishop  Von 
Wolf;  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  bishop  t» parft- 
hu  of  GermanicopolisL  With  great  conscientiousness 
he  now  entered  upon  the  weighty  duties  of  this  great 
diocese  of  Batisbon.  Everywhere  he  endeavored  to 
look  into  matters  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  correct  all 
abuses  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  held  regular 
meetings  with  all  his  clerg}*,  and  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  popular  education.  In  1829  he  became  in 
name  what  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  bishop  of  Ratis* 
bon.  Three  years  later  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
J.  Widmer  (Sabb.  1880-42)  in  forty  volumes.  An^ng 
them  the  following  deserve  special  mention:  Bruft 
auM  alien  Jahrhuwkrien  (1800-4) :  — (rruiKflSeiArvn  der 
lUUgkn  : — MoralphiloMophie  :  —  Eniehunp  fir  Enie^ 
her:— Die  Wei$heU  aufder  GasBe^'-^Ptutaraltheologie : 
— and  many  sermons  and  addresses.  Though  lacking  in 
profound  speculative  power.  Sailer's  writings  have  yet 
had  a  very  wide  and  very  stimulating  influence.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Herder,  but  he  had  far  more  re- 
spect than  Herder  for  the  objective  fruit  of  ecclesias- 
tical thought  He  endeavored  in  all  things  to  practice 
the  maxim  In  necessariis  vnitasj  in  duhiia  libertas,  in 
omnibus  caritas.  Of  a  school  of  theology  as  spring- 
ing from  Sailer,  we  cannot  properly  speak.  He  did  not 
leave  a  school,  but  only  a  spiritnal  impulse.  He  was  of 
deckledly  irenical  tendenc}*.  Full  of  Christian  love,  his 
ideal  was  a  *'  mild  orthodoxy,"  equally  opposed  to  ra- 
tionalism, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  stiif,  arid,  Roman 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other.  Among  the  most  eminent  fol- 
lowers of  Sulerwas  Melchior  Diepenbrock  (1798-1851), 
his  companion  at  Ratisbon,  and  subsequently  prince^ 
bishop  of  Breslau  and  cardinal-priest  See  Hagenbach, 
Ckurvk  in  the  ISih  and  I9(h  Centuries ;  but  especiallV 
Herzog,  Real-Encyld,  xiii,  805-818.    (J.  P.  L.) 

BalUy,  Thomas,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Brussels  in  1553,  where  he  died  in  1623.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  been  already  ordained  priest,  he  went 
to  Rome  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  hardly 
out  of  bis  novitiate,  he  was  sent  by  Gregor}'  XIII  on  an 
embassy  to  the  czar  Ivan.  On  account  of  his  health  he 
was  recalled,  and  became  confessor  to  prince  Alexander 
of  Parma.  In  1597  he  was  made  superior  of  a  military 
mission,  and  in  1606  he  went  to  Rome  as  procurator-gen- 
eral of  the  Belgian  provinces.  In  1620  he  took  part  as 
missionary  in  the  campaign  of  Spinola.  He  was  the 
author  of  works  in  Latin,  Flemish,  and  French :  Guidon 
et  Pratique  SpirUuelle  du  Soldat  Chretien  (1590) :— iVar- 
ratio  Tiineris  Fr.  de  Mendoza,  AlmirantU  Aragoma^  m 
Leffatione  sua  (1598): — Thesaurus  Litanarum  ac  Ota" 
timum  Sacer{lQ9S'):— DenmewenMorghenwekker  {IB12)» 
He  also  translated  several  religious  treatises  into  his  na- 
tive language.— Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioff,  Genirahy  s.  v. 

Saint,  an  epithet  applied  to  (1)  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue ;  (2)  a  consecrated  or  sanctified  per- 
son. There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  used 
to  express  the  above,  both  of  which  are  rendered  in  our 
translation  by  the  single  expression  Saint*  ^'^ptj^  chaaid 
(like  the  Gr.  o9ioc)t  denotes  a  mental  quality;  its  most 
certain  acceptation  being  pious,  just,  godly,  etc^    It  b 
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spoken  of  pious  Hebrews  (Ptt.  iv,  8 ;  xxx,  4 ;  xxxi,  28 ; 
xxxvii,  28;  1,  6;  Ui,  9;  Ixxix,  2;  xcvii,  10;  cxvi,  15). 
On  the  other  hand,  TDH^,  kadStk,  and  also  the  Greek 
word  UyioQt  signifies  pure,  dectn,  in  reference  to  physi- 
cal purity  and  cleanliness;  they  are  also  used  of 
moral  purity,  Ao(y,  haUotoed^  «acmf  — applied  to  per- 
sons conseeraJted  to  the  service  of  God:  the  priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev.  xxi,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  1 ; 
1  PeL  ii,  5);  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2;  Luke  ii,  23; 
Rom.  xi,  16) ;  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  10, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  3);  prophets  and  apostles  (Luke  i,  70; 
Acts  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21 ;  Eph.  iii,  6) ;  the  pioua  Israel- 
ites, the  $aita»  (Deut.  xxxiii,  8 ;  Psa.  xvi,  8;  xxxiv,  9; 
Ixxxix,  6,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  5;  Dan.  vii,  18,  21,  25,  27; 
Matt,  xxvii,  52);  and  the  angels  (Job  v,  1;  xv,  15; 
Dan.  viii,  13 ;  MatL  xxv,  81 ;  I  Thess.  iii,  18).  The  lat- 
ter Greek  word  is  also  used  of  those  who  are  purified 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  this  is  as- 
sumed of  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name.  Christians 
are  called  taints  (Acto  ix,  18, 14, 82, 41 ;  xxvi,  10;  Rom. 
i,  7 ;  viii,  27).  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  for  a  consecrated  prostitute  is  ritS^j?,  hede^ 
$hdhy  derived  from  ^*^'^t  kaddsh,  in  its  signification  of 
separated,  dedicated,  because  such  women  among  idol- 
aters were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples  of  their 
false  deities,  particularly  those  of  Venus,  and  to  the  an- 
cient priests  of  Bel,  or  Belus.  Of  such  female  devotees, 
instances  are  to  be  foond  in  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  Hindil  temples. 

The  later  Jews  have  their  taints  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  the  word  they  use  is  d'lp,  kaddsh.  Their 
most  celebrated  saint  is  rabbi  Judah  Hak-kaddsh  (rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy).  He  lived  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, and  was  the  author  of  the  Mishna  (or  text)  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  They  have  also  their  devout 
men  (0*^^011,  chatidim),  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  and  to  the  study  of  their  law,  visit  the 
dying,  perform  the  rites  for  the  dead,  etc  Of  such 
kind  were  the  *^  devout  persons"  with  whom  Paul 
disputed  (Acts  xvii,  17).  In  the  New  Test,  the  word 
SyioCf  nB  above,  is  used  throughout  wherever  our  ver- 
sion has  **  saint,"  and  with  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  SepL — viz.  separated,  dedicated,  sanctified  by 
oonsecration^because  the  Christians  were  then  especial- 
ly dedicated  to  God's  service,  in  separation  from  the 
Jews  and  pagans,  as  the  Jews  had  been  before  the  "  holy 
people"  separatetl  from  the  Grentiles.    See  Holiness. 

After  the  Christian  lera,  the  martyrs  were  consider^ 
as  dignified  saints  in  the  same  rank  as  the  apostles — i.  e. 
saints  by  profession  and  office,  as  distinguished  from  the 
saints,  or  holy  and  pious  by  character  and  conduct,  such 
as  have  been  eminent  for  religion  and  virtue,  but  not 
canonized.  After  some  time  canonization  was  extended 
also  to  confessors — that  is,  persons  who  during  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Christians  had  made  a  resolute 
avowal  and  defence  of  their  faith,  and  had  suffered  tort- 
ure, banishment,  or  confiscation  in  consequence,  but  not 
actual  martyrdom  (see  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding.  Index  Programmatum^  p.  169).  For  some  centu- 
ries there  was  no  regular  canonization  in  the  Christian 
Church.  By  a  tacit  consent  of  the  clergy*  the  names  of 
martyrs,  etc,  were  inserted  as  saints  in  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical register,  called  a  diptych.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  9th  century  that  solemn  and  formal  canonization, 
with  its  particular  ceremonies,  began  to  be  regularly 
practiced.  At  present,  in  the  (Church  of  Rome,  the  cer- 
emony of  beatification,  or  being  pronounced  blessed  by 
the  pope,  must  precede  canonization,  and  cannot  take 
place  till  fifty  years  after  death.  See  Canonization. 
The  word  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
Romanists  make  its  application  much  more  extensive, 
as,  according  to  them,  all  who  are  canonized  are  msde 
saints  of  a  high  degree.    Prorestants,  in  applying  this 


term  to  the  sacred  writers,  are  very  inconsistent;  for 
though  they  say  St  John,  St.  Peter,  SU  David,  they 
never  use  St.  Isaiah,  St.  Habakkuk,  etc  The  practice 
has  even  extended  to  naming  churches  after  certain 
saints.    See  Patbon  Saints. 

Concerning  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  arose  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvii,  50),  it  b  believed  that  they  were  persons 
who  believed  in  him  and  waited  for  him  in  hope,  sj^  old 
Simeon  had  done  (Luke  ii,  25),  but  who  had  died  before 
his  resurrection,  and  who  were  thus  favored  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  general  resurrection,  and  to  whom  Christ 
alluded  (John  v,  25),  **The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live;"  and  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  **  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  because  his 
resurrection  was  the  signal  for  theirs.  It  appears  that 
these  persons  must  have  been  deceased  during  the  then 
present  generation ;  for  they  went  into  Jerusalem,  and 
appeared  unto  many,  who  could  not  have  recognised 
them  had  they  been  much  longer  dead.  We  may  here 
observe  that  when  the  word  saint  or  saints  (aycoCt  ^ytoi) 
is  used  in  the  New  Test,  relative  to  persons  deceased,  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  (without 
any  distinction  of  office  or  character)  made  perfect.  See 
Resurbbction. 

Saint- Amour,  Louis  Gorin  de,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  27, 1619.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  its 
rector,  and  in  1644  was  made  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  profound  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his  argumenta- 
tive powers  soon  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  faculty.  When  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  of  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  Saint- Amour  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful adversaries  of  the  decision.  He  was  one  of  the  doc- 
tors who  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  its  reversal,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  without  having  succeeded.  By  his 
defence  of  Arnauld  he  was  excluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  order  of  the 
0>uncil  of  State,  he  was  in  1684  burned  at  the  stake. 
He  published  a  Journal  de  ce  qui  c'est  passe  a  Rome 
touchant  les  cinq  Propositions  depuis  l&iSjusqu'en  1658 
(1662).  edited  by  Arnauld  and  Pe  Sacy  from  the  notes 
of  Saint-Amour  and  the  abbe  Salaiue. — Hoefer,  Nouc. 
Biog,  GiniraUj  s.  v. 

Baint-Qeorge,  Arthur,  D.D.,  dean  of  Rosse,  died 
1772.  His  only  published  work  is  The  ArchdeacoiCs 
Examintition  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  etc,  edited 
by  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  (Lond.  1761, 12mo). 

Saint  John,  Kntohts  Hospitallers  of  (also 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  Knights  of  Malta),  a  re- 
ligious and  military  order,  originating  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 1th  century.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi,  while  trad- 
ing with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  two  hospitals 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — one  for  men, 
and  the  other  for  women.  The  hospital  for  men  bore 
the  name  of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  sent  aid  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  614,  after  it  bad  been  sacked  by  C%oeroes  II. 
The  confrateniity  who  did  service  in  the  hospital 
was  under  the  direction  of  Gerard.  They  displayed 
such  heroic  charity  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders,  July  15, 1099,  that  several  knights 
—  among  them  Raymond  du  Puy — joined  them  as 
hospitallers.  The  lordship  of  Montboire,  in  Brabant, 
was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
When  peace  was  restored  to  the  city,  Gerard  and  his 
associates  pledged  themselves  to  labor  forever  in  the 
hospitals  **  as  the  servants  of  the  poor  and  of  Christ," 
the  members  of  both  sexes  assuming  as  their  habit  the 
black  robe  of  the  Augnstinians,  with  a  white  linen  croes 
of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast  The  order  received 
the  papal  approbation  from  pope  Paschal  II,  Feb.  15, 
1 1 18,  under  the  appellation  of  **  Brothers  Hospitallers 
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of  St  John  in  Jerusalem."    A  magnificent  church  was 
erected  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  traditional  site 
of  his  parents'  abode.    Gerard  took  the  title  of  Guar- 
dian and  Provost  of  the  order,  and  built,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims,  hospitals  in  the  chief  maritime 
towns  of  Wcfitem  Europe;  these  afterwards  became  com- 
roanderies  of  the  order.    Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  who  to  their  former 
duty  of  hospiulity  and  attendance  upon  the  sick  added 
that  of  knighthood,  in  opposition  to  infidels;  and  this 
soon  became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.    Ray- 
mond divided  the  order  into  knights,  priests,  and  broth- 
er 8er\*ants;  and  there  grew  up,  also,  a  numerous  inter- 
mediate class  of  sergeants  (old  Fr.  MrfgentSj  ser\*ing- 
men),  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  field  and  hospi- 
tal, and  were,  in  course  of  time,  assigned  separate  coro- 
manderies.    The  order,  under  its  new  organization,  was 
called  after  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  Raymond  ex- 
changed the  title  of  guardian  for  that  of  master.     The 
title  of  grand-master  was  first  assumed  by  Hugues  de 
Rerel,  1207.    The  constitutions,  based  on  the  Augustin- 
ian  rule,  were  drawn  up  by  Raymond,  and  approved  by 
pope  CalixtHS  II,  1120.     The  great  influx  of  members 
caused  the  order  to  be  divided  according  to  national- 
ities, or  ''languages" — those  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England  —  to 
which  were  adiled  the  languages  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal   The  order  became  famous  by  its  delivering  An- 
tioch  from  the  Moslems,  raising  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  as- 
sisting powerfully  in  the  fall  of  Tyre,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  contributing  to 
the  fall  of  Ascalon,  in  1153.     Amaur}-,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, bribed  them,  in  1168,  to  promise  to  violate  a  sol- 
emn treaty  and  engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 
The  order  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1 187  by  Saladin 
in  the  battle  of  Tiberias.    After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  was  established  at  the  castle  of  Margat  (Markat),  the 
female  branch  of  the  order  retiring  to  Europe.    The 
Kharesmians  nearly  exterminated  the  order  iu  1244  at 
the  battle  of  Gaza.  When  the  Saracens  took  Acre  (1291), 
the  hospitallers  removed  to  Liroisso,  in  Cyprus,  where 
originated  their  naval  character,  as  their  vessels  con- 
veyed pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,     llaving  conquered 
Rhodes  in  1309  (or  1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the 
principal  seat  of  their  order,  and  were  hence  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes.    They  sustained  there  two  sieges, 
the  first,  in  1480,  under  the  grand-master  D*Aubusson, 
proving  disastrous  to  the  besiegers;  and  the  second, 
under  Llale-Adam,  in  1522,  ending  (after  a  heroic  de- 
fence of  six  months)  in  the  defeat  of  the  knights  and 
eracuation  of  the  island.    After  taking  refuge  succes- 
sively in  Candia,  Messina,  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Malta  and  the  city  of  Tripoli  by  emperor  Charles  V. 
They  made  Malta  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order.     They  re- 
pelled attacks  from  the  Turks  in  1551  and  1565,  and 
held  the  bland  until  June,  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte,  the  grand -master  Uompesch  having  abdi- 
cated and  been  sent  to  Trieste.    Since  that  event  the 
order  has  existed  only  in  name.    It  was  for  a  time  un- 
der the  protection  of  Paul  I  of  Russia,  whose  reported 
conversion  to  Romanism  led  to  his  being  elected  grand- 
master.    The  seat  of  the  order  was  removed  to  Catana 
in  1801,  to  Ferrara  in  1826,  and  to  Rome  in  1834.     See 
AppUiong^  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Hospitallebs. 

Saint- John,  Fawlett,  D.D.,  rector  of  Yelden, 
Beds,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  chaplain  in  ordina- 
ry. He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1706,  and  D.D. 
in  1716,  and  died  1782.  "His  sermons  were  written 
in  a  forcible  yet  simple  style."  Fourteen  of  them,  on 
pnctical  subjects,  were  published  (Lond.  1737,  8vo). 
See  Darling,  Cjfdop,  BihUog,  s.  v. 

Saint- John,  Theophiltui,  D.D.,  a  pseudonym. 
The  real  anthor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  A.M. 
Hit  Sermom  were  of  a  highly  popular  and  useful  char- 


acter, two  volnmes  of  which  were  published  (Lond. 
1812,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Saint" Jure,  Jkan  Baptistk  dk,  an  ascetic  author, 
was  bom,  in  1588,  at  Metz.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  superior  successively  of  the 
monasteries  at  Amicus  Alcn^on,  Orleans,  and  Psiis.  He 
was  one  of  the  Jcsuitd  who  M-ent  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  so  unsettled  that  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  30,  1657.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  been  reprinted,  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  mention  Dt  la  CormatMance  et  de  F Amour  de 
Jitut'Chi-itt  (1634)  i—Meihodepour  biett  inoiii-ir  (1640) ; 
—V  Homme  SpiHiuel  (1646)  \—VJdit  d'un  Par/ait  Chri- 
ticKf  ou  la  Vie  de  M,  de  JRenty  {\^h\)'.—V Homme  ReW- 
gieux  (1657).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Saiut-Maur.   See  Mauu  (St,),  Congrkgation  or. 

Saint-Pard  (Pikuiik  Nicholas  van  Bijotaqite), 
Abbe  dff  a  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  bom,  Feb.  9, 1784, 
at  Givet-Saint-Hilaire.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Diman,  joined  their  order,  and  was  sent  to  teach  in 
various  colleges.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
society  be  was  at  Venncs,  but  went  to  Paris ;  and,  learn- 
ing of  the  interdict  of  Parliament,  he  changed  his  name 
to  that  of  Saint'Pardj  which  he  retained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 1824.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  remained  in  Paris,  and,  though  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  he  still  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. Under  the  Directory  he  became  bolder,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  public.  In  1801  he 
became  honorary'  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  had  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  Haut-Pas,  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  hjs  writings  we 
have  Retraite  de  dix  Joutt  (1773)  i—VAme  Chretiinne 
formie  Mur  les  Maximet  de  Vivangile  (1774) : — Exercises 
de  rA  Mour  du  Pinifent  (1799).  He  abridged  and  re-ed- 
itcil  Le  Livre  des  Elua  (1759),  and  La  CormoMMance  efe 
Jhut'Christ  (1772) — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Piog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Saint-Pierre,  Chaiii.es  Iri^xilk  Cabtkl,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bora  near  Bariieur,  Normandy,  Feb.  18, 
1658.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Caen,  and 
joined  the  priesthood.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  and 
succeeded  Bergeret  in  the  Academy,  1695.  He  became 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1702,  and  received, 
through  him,  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  He  attended  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht  with  cardinal  Polignac  in  1712. 
In  some  of  his  writings  (Discours  sur  la  Poly*ynodie) 
he  severely  judged  Louis  XIV,  and  advocated  a  constitu^ 
tional  government.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy ;  but  an  association  known  as  the  Club  de  VEn^ 
tretol  gave  him  opportunities  to  expound  his  humanita- 
rian schcipcs.  It  was  closed  seven  years  after  (1731) 
by  cardinal  Fleury.  He  died  April  29, 1743.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  included  in  his  Outrages  de  Politique 
et  de  Morale  (Rotterdam,  1738-41, 18  vols.). 

Saint-  Simon,  Claude  (the  younger)^  a  French 
prelate,  was  bora  in  1695.  In  1716  he  became  superior 
of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges.  Being  made  bishop  ot  No* 
yon, he  was  afterwards  (in  1733)  transferred  to  Metz :  he 
there  founded  a  seminary  which  bears  his  name,  and  in 
which  he  died,  Feb.  29, 1760. 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  Henri,  Coufd  of,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  so-called  socialistic  or  coromuin^tid 
philosophers  of  modem  timcsi  He  was  bom  at  Paris 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  April  17, 1760.  Crown 
up  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  social  agitation,  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  was  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bouilld  and  Washington,  was  captured  with  the  count 
de  Grasse  in  1782,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  re- 
tumed  to  France  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy;  In 
1785  he  visited  Holland  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
government  to  join  with  France  in  an  expedition  against 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  He  then  went  to  Spain 
with  an  eccentric  project  of  uniting  Madrid  by  a  canal 
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with  the  aea.  Fuling  in  both  BchemcB,  he  returned  to 
FaiiSj  and,  finding  the  Revolution  in  full  blaze,  laid 
aside  his  aristocratic  name,  and  fell  in  with  the  popular 
current  By  speculating  in  confiscated  property  he 
found  himself,  in  1797,  in  possession  of  144,000  francs  in 
specie.  With  this  capital  he  led,  the  next  ten  years,  a 
lUe  of  travel,  study,  experiment,  and  pleasure,  and,  in 
the  inter\''als,  brooded  over  a  fanciful  scheme  of  regener- 
ating human  society.  Locating  himself  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  Paris,  he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  physical 
and  social  sciences.  This  was  his  theoretical  education ; 
but  he  wanted  also  an  experimental  cilucation.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  own  per- 
son the  whole  circle  of  human  experiences,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows. He  entered  society ;  he  gave  banquets  and  balls ; 
he  gambled,  drank,  and  debauched  himself;  he  courted 
contagious  diseases;  he  tried  to  keep  olT  old  age  by 
medicaments  and  paint;  he  set  all  moral  law  aside, 
justifying  it  by  the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
means.  It  was  right  for  him,  the  reformer,  to  do  this. 
How  could  he  api^y  the  remedy  if  he  had  not  himself 
felt  the  pain!  He  married  in  1801,  but,  soon  dissatis- 
fied, he  put  away  his  young  wife  and  sought  out  an- 
other. From  this  state  of  dissipation  and  theorizing 
he  awoke  just  in  time  to  find  that  his  money  was  all 
gone,  and  that  poverty  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
The  germs  of  Saint -Simon's  system  are  given  in  his 
first  publication,  Lettrts  <Pun  ilabUwd  k  Geneve  (1802). 
All  men  of  thought  were  to  form  the  spiritual  order,  all 
men  of  action  the  temporal  order — an  adaptatitm  to 
modem  society  of  the  medisval  distinction  of  the  Kom- 
ish  Church.  This  work  was  followed  in  1807  by  his 
Introduction  cutx  Travaux  SciaUtfiques  da  19itfnM  Sik- 
ck  (Paris,  1807, 2  vols.).  The  novelty  of  these  views 
attracted  to  Saint -Simon  a  circle  of  admiring  youth, 
among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigues,  Augustin  Thier- 
ry, and  Auguste  Comte.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
organized  Saint-Simonism.  In  co-operation  with  these 
disciples,  he  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  Pro»- 
pectuadunt  NouvelU  Encydopidie  (1810) : — De  la  Reor- 
tfonuaiion  de  la  SocUti  Earopieme  (1814) : — UJnduS' 
trie  {lSi7)  i^L'Orffamaateur  {l9i9):^Systeme  Jndtu- 
triel  (lS2i -22):-^Caiichisme  det  IndustrieU  (1823): 
—  OpirJont  LitteraireSf  Pkilosopkiquea  H  InduttrieUea 
(1825).  But  these  ambitious  works  did  not  produce 
the  revolution  in  society  which  Saint-Simon  looked  for. 
They,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  or  were  left  unread. 
The  pretended  saviour  of  mankind  was  oppressed  with 
poverty  and  discouragement  Reaching  the  lowest 
depths  in  March,  1823,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
suicide,  but  succeeded  only  in  blowing  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
Recovering  from  his  wounds  and  despondency,  he  now 
summoned  up  his  last  powers  in  an  endeavor  to  give 
the  world  a  new  religion.  The  result  was  his  Nouceau 
Chnttianisme  (Paris,  1825).  In  this  he  used  many 
thoughts  from  the  Bible.  God  is  the  infinite,  universal 
being;  he  is  the  all;  everything  is  in  him  and  b}' him  ; 
his  central  essence  is  love  ;  he  reveals  himself  as  reason, 
understanding,  wisdom,  strength,  beauty.  Man  is  his 
highest  revelation.  Man*s  ideal  essence  is  also  love. 
The  ideal  condition  of  humanity  is  not  the  enslaving 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  the  improvement  of  each 
by  the  other,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  By  this  process  all  evil  is  to  be  overcome 
and  all  bliss  to  be  attained;  men  are  to  vield  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  wisdom ;  all  are  to  labor  for  the 
happiness  of  all.  But  the  God  of  Saint-Simon  was  a 
Tague  abstraction;  the  system  was  simply  materialism 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  naturalistic  pantheism.  Ma- 
terial well-being  was  the  ideal  paradise;  Saint-Simon- 
ism was  hedonism;  Christianity  was  but  a  transient 
form  of  man's  endeavor  to  find  happiness.  Catholicism 
did  a  good  work  in  its  day,  so  also  did  Protestantism; 
but  Saint-Simonism  was  now  to  supersede  all  previous 
sjrstems.  The  new  ssra  was  to  be  brought  about  by  two 
principles — an  end  and  a  means.  The  end  was,  the 
most  rapid  possible  amelioratioo,  physical  and  moral, 


of  the  condition  of  the  dass  the  moat  numerous  and 
poor.  The  means  was,  to  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a  reward 
according  to  its  works.  The  result  aimed  at  was  a  sort 
of  democratic  epicureanism.  It  was  an  outbirth  of  a 
one-sided  brooding  over  the  ocmflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  noble  and  peasant,  priest  and  devotee.  U 
sprang  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  a  vaguely  compre- 
hended good;  it  was  devoid  of  high  ethical  thoughts ) 
it  had  no  just  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  histo- 
ry :  hence  it  was  of  a  highly  artificial  and  sentimental 
character,  and  its  speedy  collapse  was  a  matter  of  log- 
ical necessity.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  Saint-Simon  died 
(May  19, 1825),  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first  disciples 
hatl  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with  the  practical 
facts  of  society,  the  system  as  a  whole  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Dissensions  arose.  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Le- 
roux,  Bazard,  Comte,  each  interpreted  the  master  for 
himself,  and  each  went  his  own  way.  The  last  rem* 
nant  of  organized  Saint-Simonism  was  dispersed  by  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  in  August,  1882.  After  this  date 
moat  of  the  members  returned  to  the  ranks  of  ordieaTy 
life,  and  the  system  became  simply  a  matter  of  social 
bistor}'.  See  Carovc,  J)er  Saint'SimaniiimtiM  (Leipzig, 
1831);  Yeit,  Saint'Simon  (ibid.  1884);  Matter,  in  Siud, 
«.  Krit.  (1832) ;  Henog,  Meal-Encykhp.  xiii,  317-320; 
Eneyd,  Brit,  (8th  ed.),  voL  xix.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saint-iivorship.    See  InyocATioic  op  Sau^ts. 

Sainte-Anlaire,  Martial  Louis  dk  Beaufoil 
DK,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1720,  snd  in  1759  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers,  and  made  deputy 
to  the  state  assembly  of  1789.  He  was  adverse  to  all 
innovations,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  obliging  ecclesiastics  to  take  the  civil 
oath.  In  1791  he  went  to  England  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1798.  —  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Bioff,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Jacx^ues  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  April  2G,  1613.  He  received  his  de- 
gree in  1G38  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  royal  professor 
of  theology  in  that  institution,  where  his  learning  gained 
fur  him  so  wide  a  reputation  that  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  ready  casuists  of  his  time.  His  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  censure  passed  upon  two  propositions 
of  Arnauld  caused  him  to  lose  his  professorship  in  165G. 
He  was  also  deprived  of  his  authority  as  preacher;  but 
as  he  afterwards  showed  more  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  by  signing  the  new  formula  prescribed 
Feb.  15,  16G5,  by  Alexander  MI,  he  was  chosen  theo- 
logian of  the  French  clergy.  This  position  brought 
him  a  pension,  and  aleo  obliged  him  to  write  a  Thiologie 
Morale  for  the  assembly  at  Mantes.  Salntc-Beuve 
lived  in  Paris  in  retirement,  but  was  sought  for  consul- 
tation by  all  the  dignitaries  of  his  time.  It  was  said 
that  he  not  only  ruled  all  of  one  city,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom. He  died  Dec,  15, 1677.  His  writings,  are  De  Con- 
fir  matvnte  (1686) :  —  De  Extrema  Undione  (1686):  — 
Decisions  de  Cos  de  Conscience  (1686).  These  works 
were  edited  after  his  death  bv  bis  brother  Jerome. — 
Hoefer,  A  oat*.  Bioff.  Genirale^  s,  v. 

Sainte^Marthe,  Claude  dr,  a  French  ascetic 
author,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  8, 1620.  He  entered 
the  priesthood  in  early  life,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  soli- 
tude. After  being  for  some  years  curd  of  Mondevillo, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  he  entered  the  order  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs.  Twice  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  persecution,  and  finally,  in  1679,  went  to  live 
at  his  ch&teau  at  Courbcville,  where  he  died  Oct  11, 
1690.  His  writings  are,  Defeme  dee  Beligeii$e$  de  Port- 
Royal  et  de  leur  Direcleurs  (1667)  t^^rotf^  de  Piite 
(1702)  i—Uitres  de  Piiti  et  de  Monde  (1709).  He 
wrote  part  of  the  Morale  Pratique  dee  JUukeet  and 
was  engaged  in  the  transhition  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Mons.  Besides  these,  he  left  many  petty  works, 
sermons,  and  letters. — ^Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Sainte-Valior,  Jkan  Baptists  db  Lacboix  de, 
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A  Frencb  pretote,  wm  bora  at  Grenoble,  Noir.  14, 1668* 
He  became  chapUua  to  Loais  XIV,  aod  ia  1684  was 
appointe4  vicar -general  of  Quebec  by  bUbop  Laval. 
He  arrived  in  Canada  July  30, 1685,  returned  to  France 
Nov.  1687 ;  was  consecrated  bishop  o(  Quebec,  Jan.  25, 
1688,  and  went  back  to  Canada  in  August  of  the  same 
year;  founded  the  genend  hospital  at  Quebec,  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  English  at  sea  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  France,  July,  1704,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  1709. 
He  died  at  Quebec,  Dec.  26, 1727.  He  was  the  author 
of  £tat  Present  de  VEglUe  et  de  la  CohnU  Fran^aue 
dant  la  NouveUe  France  (1688). 

Saints.    See  Saint. 

Saints,  IxvocATiosi  of.  See  Isivocatiosc  of 
Saints. 

Saints*  Days.    See  Calkxpab;  Fbasts. 

Saints'  Relics.    See  Bsuca. 

Sair.    See  Sattr. 

Saitis,  In  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Afuurva^ 
under  which  she  possessed  a  temple  on  the  mountain 
Pontinus,  near  Lema,  in  Argolis.  This  Saitic  worship 
was  doubtless  derived  from  Sais,  in  £g}i>t,  where  the 
goddess  Neith  was  adored,  the  latter  service  being  in- 
oorporated  with  that  of  Minerva  by  the  Greeks. 

Saitons,  in  Prussian  mythology',  were  persons  who 
Inflicted  wounds  on  themselves,  and  spilled  their  blood 
in  the  sacred  groves,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the 
gods  for  the  sins  of  other  people. 

Saigas,  the  general  name  given  to  tboee  among  the 
HiudAs  who  worship  Siva  the  Destroyer,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  TrimortL  The  only  form  under  which 
this  deity  is  worshipped  is  that  of  the  Lin^,  which 
they  adure  either  in  temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  sacred  stream.  **  The  worship  of  Siva  seems 
to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  rather  that  of  the 
learned  and  speculative  classes  than  that  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  Sanhara" 
dig^jaya^  or  the  victory  of  Sankaf  a  over  the  world, 
composed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  the  disciples  of  San- 
kars,  seveml  subdivisions  of  the  Saivas  are  named—vii. 
the  Saivat,  properly  so  called,  who  wore  the  impression 
of  the  linga  oa  both  arms;  the  Eaudrat,  wbo  had  a 
trident  stamped  on  the  forehead ;  the  Ugroif  who  bad 
the  drum  of  Siva  on  their  arms;  the  Bkaktat,  with  an 
impression  of  the  Ltnga  on  their  foreheada;  the  Jan- 
ffomoM^  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  heads ; 
and  the  PoMupaioMy  wbo  imprinted  the  same  symbol  on 
the  fonhead,  breast,  navel,  and  arms.  The.  present  di- 
visions of  the  Saivas,  however,  are  the  following :  the 
Dandins  aiid  Dasn&mnDandina^  the  Yogint;  the  J  n- 
gamaa;  the  Paramahansaa;  the  Aghorins;  the  Urdha- 
bahus;  the  Ak&smnkhioa  and  Nakhins;  the  Giidaras; 
the  Ri^kharas,  SiUtbaras,  and  Ukharas ;  the  Karalingins ; 
the  Bramach&rins;  ami  the  NagaSb*'  Each  division  is 
characterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  self-torture, 
teneta,  etc  (see  Wilson,  ReUgiou*  Sect*  of  the  Hindus 
[Loud.  186:2J,  i,  188  sq.).— C/kiiii5fr«*«  Enqfdop.  s.  v. 

Saivo  Oiniak,  in  Lapp  m3rthology,  was  a  motm- 
tain  deity  worshipped  under  the  symbols  of  peculiarly 
shapetl  stones  or  mountains. 

Sajotkatta,  a  term  given  by  the  North  American 
Indiana  to  those  persons  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of 
their  patron  spirits,  and  are  through  such  aid  enabled  to 
discover  things  that  are  bidden,  to  foretell  future  events, 
to  bewitch  other  persons,  to  perform  extended  journeys 
in  the  soul  while  absent  from  the  body,  etc. — in  short, 
the  most  canning  impostors  in  the  tribes.  The  Iroquois 
equivalent  for  this  title  is  AgotUinnachs^  i.  e.  seers.— 
VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  der  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sakar,  in  Mohammedan  writers,  is  one  of  the  seven 
hdhs  which  serves  as  the  place  in  which  Parsees  are 
punished  for  being  what  they  are. 

Sakhi  Btaavas,  a  HindA  sect  who  worship 
Badha  aa  the  personification  of  the  SokU  or  Ki'Ukna, 


They  aatume  liie  female  gaib^and  adopt  not  only  the 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  women.  The  sect  are  held  in  little  estimation,  and  are 
very  few  in  number.  They  occasionally  lead  a  mendi- 
cant life,  but  aie  rarely  met  with.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  ia 
Jaypur.  There  are  a  few  at  Benares,  and  a  few  scatter^ 
ed  throughout  several  partaof  Bengal. — Gardner,  Faitks 
of  the  World,  B.Y. 

Sakhtar  is  the  Paraee  name  for  the  heaven  which 
encloses  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  which  is  im- 
movable and  inhabited  by  Ormuzd  alone. 

Sakia,  in  Arabian  mythology,  is.  a  Mohammedan 
name  for  the  god  of  a  primeval  race  of  giants  and  ds»> 
mons  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  I^etrna,  and  who  drew  down 
rain  to  the  earth. 

Sakin,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  rivers  of  helL 

Sakkuto,  Abraham  bex-Samubl^  a  learned  Jew- 
ish writer,  was  bom  at  Salamanca  about  A.P.  1450.  He 
was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  mathematician,  historian, 
and  lexicographer,  and  his  distinguished  talents  secured 
for  him  the  professional  chair  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa. 
When  he  had  to  quit  Spain,  in  1492,  he  repaired  to  Por- 
tugal, where  king  Emmanuel  appointed  him  chronog- 
rapher  and  astronomer  royaL  On  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Portugal,  he  retired  to  Tunis.  It  was 
here  that  he  completed,  in  1604,  the  famous  chronicle  en- 
titled rpm^  ^tO  {The  Book  of  Genealogies),  which 
comprises  a  chronological  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
creation  to  A.M.  5260= A.  D.  1500.  In  this  elaborate 
work  Sakkuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral  law  as  trans- 
mitted from  Moses  through  the  elders,  prophets,  sages, 
etc;  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  kiugs  of  Israel,  aa 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  in  chronological  or- 
der; the  Babyloniau  colleges  at  Sora  and  Pumbadita; 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple ;  the  different  sects  of  that  period— viz.  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes^andNazarites;  the  princes 
of  the  captivity,  and  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  after  the 
close  of  the  Talmud;  and  the  period  down  to  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  Sakkuto*s  vrork,  which  is  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  Jewish  literature,  was  first  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1566):  then,  with  many  additions  and 
glosses,  at  Cracow  (1581),  Arosteniam  (1717),  Koniga- 
bcrg  (1857),  and  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  many  corrections,  additions,  etc,  by  Filipowski 
(Lnnd.  1857).  Sakkuto  also  wrote  a  Rabbinic  Aramaic 
lexicon  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Midrashim,  and 
Talmud, enUtled  'n«l"<rn  ^mh  n^toSn  (It.  Supple- 
ments to  the  Book  A  ruch\  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  (leiger  in  the  ZeUschrift  der  Z>.  M,  G.  xii,  144  sq. 

(Leips.  1858) :— WBjb  nina  {Sweet  to  the  Soul),on  the 
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future  state,  the  separation  of  spirit  from  body,  etc  (Con- 
stantinople, 1516).  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  200  sq.; 
Rossi,  Dizionarut  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  S34 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Cfttultgus  Librorum  I/d)r,  in  HibL  BikIL  p.  706 
sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  267 ; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  452;  Da  Costa,  Isroiel  and  the  Gen- 
iileSf  p.  284 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Ilebr,  Literature,  p.  451 
sq. ;  Grktz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  18  sq.,  418, 458, 474 ;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d.  Judenih,  u,  s.  Sectm,  iii,  118.     (a  P.) 

Saktas,  the  worshippers  of  the  SakU  (q.  v.),  the 
female  principle,  or  the  divine  nature  in  action,  which 
is  personified  under  different  forms,  according  m  the 
worshippers  incline  towards  the  adoration  of  Vishnu 
or  Siva— Saraswati  being  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Brah- 
ma; Lakshmi  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Vishnu;  and  Devi 
or  Durga  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Siva.  Since  Siva  is  the 
t3rpe  of  destruction,  his  energy,  or  wife,  becomes  still 
more  the  type  of  all  that  is  terrific.  As  a  conse* 
quence,  her  worship  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
she  can  be  propitiated  only  by  practices  which  invoU'e 
the  destruction  of  life,  and  in  which  she  herself  deligbtg. 
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Such  a  worship  leads  to  brutalism  and  licentiousness, 
and  it  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which  the  various 
aberrations  of  the  Hindii  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  profess- 
ors chiefly  among  the  lowest  classes.  The  works  from 
which  the  tenets  and  rites  of  this  religion  are  derived 
are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Tanirat ;  but  as  in 
some  of  these  works  the  ritual  enjoined  does  not  com- 
prehend all  the  impure  practices  which  are  recommend- 
ed  in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading 
branches — the  Dakihmacharitu  and  VamaeharuUf  or 
the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritual 
The  Dakshinacharins  are  the  more  respectable  of  the 
two,  although  they  indulge  in  practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual  The  Vamacharins  adopt  a  ritual  of  the 
grossest  impurities.  Their  object  is,  by  reverencing 
Devi,  who  is  one  with  Siva,  to  obtain  supernatural 
powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death  with 
Siva  and  his  consort.  The  worship  of  Sakti  requires 
the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  representative  and 
type  of  the  goddess,  and  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mixed 
society — the  men  representing  Bhairava  (or  Siva  as  the 
Terrific),  and  the  women  Bhairavi  (or  Sakti  as  the  Ter- 
rific). The  ceremony  generally  terminated  with  the 
most  scandalous  orgies  among  the  votaries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the 
Brahminical  caste.  All  classes  are,  however,  admissible 
and  equal  at  these  ceremonies.  The  particular  insignia 
of  the  Saktas  are  a  semicircular  line  or  lines  on  the  fore- 
bead  of  red  Sanders  or  vermilion,  or  a  red  streak  up  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  They  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds 
of  the  el  *ocarpus  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of  no  greater 
length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  In  wor- 
shipping they  wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  round  the  loins 
and  decoraie  themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flow- 
ers. Two  other  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Saktas,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
still  in  existence.  See  Wilson,  Sketch  o/Religiout  Secfs 
of  the  IJindiUf  i,  240  sq,— Chambers's  Encychp.  s.  v. 

Sakti,  the  active  volition  or  omnipotent  energy  of 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hindft  Trimnrtu  It 
may  exist  separately  from  the  essence  of  Deity,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  b  conceived  to  be  invested  with  a  species 
of  personality,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  When  viewed  as  the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena, or  sensible  appearances,  it  is  called  Maya 
(q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  worshipped  by  many  Hind  As,  be- 
ing personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom  meat  and 
wine  are  offered.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldj  s.  v. 

Sakti  Sodhana,  a  religions  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sakti,  or  personified  energy  of  Deity 
among  the  Hindfis.  The  object  of  worship  in  this  case 
should  be  a  dancing-girl,  a  harlot,  a  washenvoman,  or 
barbefs  wife,  a  female  of  the  Brahminical  or  Sudra 
tribe,  a  flower-girl,  or  a  milkmaid.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  at  midnight  with  a  party  of  eight,  nine,  or 
eleven  couples.  Appropriate  mantras  are  to  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  person  selected  for  the 
Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  She  is  placed  disrobed,  but  richly  or- 
namented, on  the  left  of  a  circle  described  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  various  mantras  and  gesticulations,  and  is  to 
be  rendered  pure  by  the  repetition  of  different  formnlas. 
Being  finally  sprinkled  over  with  wine,  the  act  being 
sanctified  by  the  peculiar  mantra,  the  Sakti  is  now  puri- 
fied ;  but  if  not  previously  initiated,  she  is  further  to  he 
made  an  adept  by  the  communication  of  the  radical  man- 
tra whispered  thrice  in  her  ear,  when  the  object  of  the  cer- 
emony is  complete. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saknntala,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  female  char^ 
acters  of  Hindft  mythology.  She  is  mentioned  as  a 
water-nymph  in  the  Yajurveda,  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  episode  of  the  Mahahh&rata,  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Purdnas.  Her  name  has  become  specially  fa- 
miliar in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  Katp- 


ddsa,  which,  introduced  to  us  by  Sir  William  Jones  in 
1789,  became  the  starting-point  of  Sanscrit  philology'  in 
Europe. — Chambers^s  Eruyclop,  s.  v. 

Sakyamuni,  or  Saint  Sakya,  a  name  of  Buddha 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Sa'la  (laXd),  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  86)  of  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Salaii  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Eber 
(Gen.  X,  24). 

Salaam.    See  Sai.utatiox. 

Salacia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  of  the 
salt  waters,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of  Triton. 

Sala€Un,the  name  given  by  Western  writers  to  Sa- 
LAH  KD-DiN  YussEF  ibn-Ayub,  thc  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubitc  dynasty  in  those 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  crusade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  period.  He  belonged  to  the  Kurdish  tribe 
of  Kavad,  and  was  bom  at  Tekrit  (a  town  on  the  Ti- 
gris, of  which  his  father,  Ayub,  was  kutical,  or  govenior, 
under  the  Seljuks)  in  1187.  Following  the  example  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  Noured- 
din  (q.  v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle 
in  his  various  expeditions  to  Egypt  in  command  of 
Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  this  time  much  ad- 
dicted to  wine  and  gambling,  and  it  tvas  not  till,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Syrian  army,  he  was 
beleaguered  in  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Christians 
of  Palesdno  and  the  Egyptians,  that  he  gave  indications 
of  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  great  captain. 
On  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  Shirkoh,  Saladin  becamis 
grand-vizier  of  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  received  the  title 
of  El-melek  el-nasr,  '<  the  Victorious  Prince.^  But  the 
Christians  of  Sirria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  Syrian  emir  to  supreme  power  in  Egypt,  made 
a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  viaier. 
Saladin  foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  transferred  the 
contest  to  Palestine,  taking  several  fortresses,  and  de- 
feating his  assailants  near  Gaza ;  but  about  the  same 
time  his  new-bom  power  was  exposed  to  a  still  mom 
formidable  danger  from  his  master,  Noureddin,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  able  young 
lieutenant  required  all  the  skill  and  wariness  at  Saladin*s 
command  to  allay.  On  Noureddin's  death,  in  1 174,  Sal- 
adin began  a  stmggle  with  his  successor,  which  ended 
in  his  establishing  himself  as  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
S3'ria,  a  title  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  The  next  ten  years  were  occupied  In  petty 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  in  the  arrangement  anil 
consolidation  of  his  now  extensive  dominion.  The 
plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a  rich  pilgrim  caravan 
on  its  way  to  Mecca,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  with 
Saladin,  brought  down  upon  them  the  latter*s  vengeance. 
Their  army  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Tiberias  (July 
4, 1 187).  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  grand-masters, 
and  many  other  warriors  of  high  rank  were  taken  cap- 
tive ;  Jerusalem  was  stormed  (Oct.  2),  and  almost  every 
other  fortified  place  in  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news 
of  this  great  success  of  the  infidels  being  brought  to 
Western  Europe,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Chri*- 
tians  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  a  powerful  army  of  cru- 
saders, headed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  strife. 
They  captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  Kichard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  the  cmsading  army 
which  adhered  to  him,  continued  the  war  with  success, 
twice  defeated  Saladm,  took  Oesarea  and  Jaffa,  and 
finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  yean  (Aug.  1192), 
by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to 
the  Christians.  In  the  following  year,  Saladin  died  at 
Damascus  of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  long  suffer- 
ed. Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier ;  his  wise  adminis- 
tration left  behind  it  traces  which  endured  for  centuries; 
and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and 
roads  are  existing  evidences  of  his  careful  attention  to 


8ALAGEAMMA  2: 

tlie  want*  ofhu  labJccU  In  kirn  tha  warrior  Inatlnel 
of  IbaKurdiiBi  uniwdto  ■  higb  intelligence  i  mod  eTen 
his  oppouenu  frankly  attribute  to  him  the  nolikat  qual- 
itiei  of  medueral  chiTalrr,  iDvineible  coonge,  inviolable 
fidelity  to  treatiea,  greatntaa  of  aoul,  pietir.Juatice,  and 


Sal*SiKi>unBi  '"  Hindi)  mythalogy,  was  ■  atone 
into  wtaicb  Viibnu  waa  traTufomed  by  the  cune  of  a 
Ttrtuoai  mnnan  after  he  had  Tiolaled  her  chattity  in 
tbe  guiae  of  ber  htuband. 

Ba'lall  (UA.  She'laeM,  nbd,  something  tml  fonb, 
aa  ujaeeliM  or  •  tpnul ;  Sept.  and  Neir  Test.  SuXii,  but 
XcAa  in  I  Chrou.  i,  »;  A.T.  "Sfaehh"  in  1  Chmn.  i, 
18,  34),  the  only  named  ion  of  the  patriirdh  Arphaxad, 
■adthebtherofEber{Gen.x,34;  xi,  12, 13, 14, 16;  1 
Chn>n.i,l8,S4),RC.cir.2478.  See  Sai^  "The name 
■SBgniAcantofectauKM,  lUa  cognile  verb  (nsd)  being 
applied  to  the  sprtading-ont  of  the  looti  and  branches 
gf  trees  (Jar.  xrii,  8;  Exek.  xvii,  6).  It  thus  seems  tc 
imply  the  historical  fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  t 
branch  of  the  Shemilic  race  (mm  ila  original  seat  ic 
Hortfaeni  Assyria  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  Aplact 
with  a  smilar  name  in  Northern  Meaopotamia  is  noticei! 
bySyrian«rilen(Knot«l,ia<i(ii>.n);  butwecan  hanl- 
lyaawmeitiidenlilywith  the  Saiahofthe  Bible.  Ewak 
(ffetci.  i,  B64)  and  Von  Bohkn  (/a/rod.  to  Gtm.  it,  206; 
regard  the  name  as  purely  Actltioua,  the  fcirmer  explain- 
ing it  as  a  jm  or  offipring,  the  latter  aa  itie  father  ofo 
Tact.  That  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prore  il 
Actitiooa,  and  the  condotions  drawn  by  these  writers  an 
unwarranted"  (Smith). 

BoIbI,  or  Salalno,  A!ii>kea,  an  Italian  paiater, 
was  bom  about  IMO,  but  the  lime  of  bia  death  i 
known-  From  an  humble  poution  in  the  itud 
Leonada  da  Tioci,  he  finally  became  the  favorite  pupil 
of  bis  master,  and  his  fricturet  show  the  aame  aoftneai 
which  characterizes  tbuaa  of  the  great  ariisL  In  Uilan 
maybeieeD  h,a  ilolg  Famits  uii  SL  John  in  Ike  Daal, 
and  at  Paris  an  A  doralion  of  Ike  Uagi,  beiidc*  many 
otben  scattered  through  Eumpe.— tloefer,  Aduc. 
ahtircUe,  a.  r. 

SalMmander,  a  kind  of  imaginary  beings  tielong- 
ing  rather  to  the  pbyaico-pbiloaophical  systema  of  the 
C^Mliats  than  to  the  mythology  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple. The;  were  suppoaed  to  inhabit  fire  at  their  proper 
dement,  aa  the  Undines  made  theit  home  in  water;  and 
thia  idea  pnA^dy  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  ani' 
phibioua,  liiard-like  reptiles  of  the  species  which  ace 
dotted  with  black,  yellow,  or  red  spots  are  likewise  able 

Balmmlulna.  in  (Ireek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
J<tpilrT,  dciived  from  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him  by  Teacer. 

Bal&mi*,  in  Creek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 


the  island  of  Salamis,  and  who  became  by  Neptune  the 
mother  of  CychreusL 

SaJ'aiul«  (SaAofu'c,  perhapa  from  Ski,  tali,  u 
ing  oa  the  aea),  a  dty  at  the  east  end  of  the  island 
Cyprtta,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and  Bai 
baa  OD  the  first  miaioaary  Journey  alter  leaving 
mainland  at  Seleucia.     See  Paul.     Two  reaaona  i 
they  took  this  conrse  obviously  suggest  themselves, 
the  [set  that  Cyprus  (and  probably  SaUmla)  was 
native  placa  of  Baruabai,  and  the  geographiod  proi 
i^  of  this  end  of  the  island  to  Antioch.    Bat  a  further 
reaaoD  is  indicated  by  a  drcomstance  in  the  nan 
(Acts  xili,  5).     Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek  cities 
visited  by  Paul,  we   read  ixpreisly  of  "  sj^agnguei" 
in  the  pluraL    Hence  we  oooclude  that  there  were  many 
Jew*  ia  Cypma.    Thia  ia  in  harmony  with  what  we 
read  elaewhertk    To  say  nothing  of  possible  metouitila 
Rlation*  in  rcry  early  timea  (see  CmmM),  Jewish 
nadeota  in  tha  island  are  mentioned  during  \^  period 


6ALAMIS 

when  the  Seleucidie  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Haee.  xr. 
In  the  rragn  of  Augustus,  the  Cyprian  copper- 

I  were  farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Josepbus,  Ani. 

I,  6),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  He- 
brew families:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  from  Phiio  {Lrgai.  ad  Caiwn)  at  the  very 
time  of  Faul's  joiimey.  Again,  at  a  later  peiiod,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tu- 
mulla  here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the 
course  of  wbich  "  the  whole  populous  city  of  Salsmia 
became  a  dnert"  (Milman,  llil.  of  the  Jnct,  iii,  111, 
112).  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Cypriota.    He  overcame  the  Jews,  and  expelled 

approach  its  coasts;  and  so  strictly  was  this  carried 
out  that  if  a  Jew  were  ever  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the 
isUnd,  he  was  put  to  death.  We  may  well  believo  that 
from  the  Jewa  of  Salamis  came  some  of  those  early 
Cypriut  Christians  who  are  so  prominently  mentioned 
in  the  accoiwt  of  the  Gnt  spreading  of  the  Uospel  be- 
yond Palestine  (Acts  si,  19,  20)  even  before  the  flt«t 
minionary  expedition.  Unason  (xxi,  16)  might  be 
one  of  them.     Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  h 
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llh  the  head  of  Ptolemy  V. 
far  from  the  modem  Famagoata. 
Legend  aaeribed  its  origin  la  the  S.KM  Teucer.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes  in  the  connections  of  the  Greek 
states,  it  finally  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies. 
It  waa  utoated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast,  a  little  to  Itw 
north  ot  a  river  called  the  Pedinus,  on  low  ({round, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  plain  (anciently 
called  Salaminia)  running  up  into  the  interior  towards 
Ibe  place  where  Kicoaia,  the  present  capital  of  Cyprus, 
sUnds.  We  must  notice  in  reininl  to  Salamis  that  its 
harbor  is  (poken  of  by  Greek  writers  as  very  1^x1 ;  and 
thatone  of  Ibe  andenttaUea  lays  down  a  road  between 
this  city  and  Paphoa  (q.  v.),  the  next  place  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  visited  on  their  Journey.  Salamis  a^^in 
has  rather  an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian 
history.  Constantino  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it  and 
called  it  Cmttanlia,  and,  while  it  had  thia  name.  Epi- 
pbanius  was  one  of  ita  bishops.  In  the  reign  of  Hera- 
clius  the  new  town  was  deslroyeti  by  the  Saracens 
See  CrpRi^s. 

Very  little  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  standing;  bnt 
on  the  oulMde  of  the  city  recent  travellers  have  seen 
the  rcmaina  of  a  building  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  six  or  eight  feet  high;  also  a  stone  church  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brmight 
to  the  city  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Of  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  and  described  Salamis  we 
must  particulariy  mention  Fococke  {Dfier.  nfihe  East, 
ii,  214)  and  Ross  (Ansn  nock  A'os,  llalikanumot,  Rko- 
dm,  md  Crprrv,  p.  118-125).  These  travellen  notice, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis,  a  villaf^  namnl  St. 
SenrikI,  which  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Senfiua 
Paulua,  and  a  large  Byiantine  church  hearing  the  name 
of  St.  Baruabai,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  his  relic*.  The  legend  will  b« 
found  in  Cedrenus  (1, 618, ed.  Bonn).  See  BAn^iABAa; 
Sanoiua  Paulus.  See  Smith,  Diel.  nfClau.  Ceog.  Li, 
876  sq;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  KfitOa  nf 
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8L  Paul,  if  leS;  Lewin,  Si,  Paulf  i,  120  sq.    On  the 
ooina  of  S«Umt8)  see  Eckhel,  iU|  87. 
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Salary  (Lat  talariumf  gaU-monetff  salt  being  part 
of  the  pay  of  the  Koman  suldier),  an  auiiual  or  periodi- 
cal payment  for  services.  Nothing  like  the  provisions 
of  the  Levitical  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  clergy, 
was  known  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  duty,  how> 
ever,  of  the  Church  to  maintain  her  religioaa  teachers 
is  implied  in  the  New  Test.  "  The  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat,"  siys  Christ  (IfatL  x,  10),  to  which  the 
apostle  appeals, "  Even  so  hath  the  liord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Go»> 
per  (1  Cor.  ix,  U).  In  the  apostolic  age  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  consisted  merely  in  the  supply  of 
their  personal  wants  (2  Cor.  xi,  7,  8;  Phil,  iv,  16-18). 
There  were  probably  in  early  times  no  fixed  stipends 
for  the  ministers  because  the  Church  did  not  possess 
property;  and  when  at  length  specific  provision  waa 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  it  was  not  by  any 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  services  rendered  were  call- 
ed sportOf  tporteUat  and  sporttda  ;  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  in  a  baaket,  tporttda. 
They  were  not  the  same  as  the  jura  stolcei  surplice  fees 
(q.  v.),  which  were  unknown  in  the  primitive  Church. 
It  was  an  established  rule  that  no  fees  should  be  re- 
ceived for  religious  services.  The  first  departure  from 
it  began  with  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances  in 
a  private  manner,  in  which  the  individusl,  at  whose  re- 
quest this  private  celebration  was  performed,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  something  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  oblations  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made.  So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  salary,  it  was, 
paid,  either  according  to  their  necessities  or  according 
to  some  general  rule,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
which  was  supplied  chiefly  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Various  rules  were,  from  time  to  time,  given  for 
the  distribution  of  funds.  One  required  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  bishops,  another  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  repairs,  etc 

In  the  4th  century  the  Church  and  clergy  came  into 
the  poasessioa  of  real  property.    By  a  law  of  Constan- 


tino hi  the  year  S21,  the  clergy  were  permitted  to 
ceive  donations  and  bequests.  Liberal  granta  were  alio 
made  by  Constantino  and  by  Gratian,  Theodoaius  the 
Great,  and  other  emperors.  By  other  meana  also  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  enriched :  1.  On  the  dem- 
olition of  heathen  temples  by  Theodoaius  the  Great 
and  his  sons,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  dergy,  or  appropriated  to  religiona  uses.  2.  On 
the  same  principle,  the  property  belonging  to  heretics 
was  sequestrated.  8.  The  property  of  such  clergy  aa 
died  without  heirs,  and  of  all  who  relinquished  their 
duties  without  suflicient  cause,  became  the  property  of 
the  Church.  4.  The  Church  waa  made  heir-at-law  of 
all  martyrs  and  confessors  who  died  without  near  rela- 
tions. 6.  By  tithes  and  first-fruits,  which,  however, 
were  unknown  until  the  4th  or  5th  centnry.  Charle- 
magne first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute 
law,  and  enforced  ihe  duty  by  severe  penalties.  Hia 
successors  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithe 
by  law  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  support 
of  religion  was  never  legally  enforced,  but  waa  urged 
as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid  as  a  volunta- 
ry offering.    See  Coleman,  Chrut,  A  ntiquiiies,  p.  148  sq, 

Balasad'aS  (SdKava^atf  v.  r.  XapavadaU  etc.,  a 
corruption  from  the  Sept.  ^Eovpuraiai,  for  ZurUhaddaif 
in  Numb,  i,  6),  a  name  given  (Jud.  viii,  1)  as  that  of 
an  Israelite,  father  of  Samael,  in  the  ancestry  of  Ju- 
dith (q.  v.). 

Sala'thiel  (Heb.  SheaUiel%  bst'^tn^K^,  asked  of 

God;  Sept,  and  New  Test  ZoXo^i^X;  more  correctly, 
**  Shealticl,"  in  the  A.  V.  in  Ezra  iii,  2 ;  Neh.  xii,  1 ; 
Hag.  i,  12, 14;  it,  2).  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
two  of  this  name,  from  the  apparent  difibrence  of  paiv 
entage  in  Matt,  i,  12  and  Luke  iii,  27 ;  but  probably 
they  were  one,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Jewish 
records  will  readily  suggest  methods  of  reconciling  the 
passages  (comp.  Strong,  Ifarmony  and  Erpot,  of  Ike 
Gospdsj  p.  16).  See  Genkaijoot  of  Christ.  Sala- 
thiel  was  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  perhaps  grandson  of  Neri 
(Luke  iii,  27),  and  father  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii, 
17 ;  Ezra  iii,  2 ;  Neh.  xii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  12, 14 ;  ii,  2 ;  Matt. 
1,12;  Luke  iii,  27.    See  Shealtiku 

Sal'cah  (Heb.  8aXhah%  nabo,  from  an  Arabic  root, 
signifying  migration;  Sept  ScX^a,  v.  r.  StXo,  £crx<u» 
'EXxL  etc;  A.y.  ^^Salchah,"*  in  Deut  iii,  10  [Targum 
Pteudo-Jon,  gives  it  fif^pllbo,  ie.  Sdatcia;  though 
which  Sdeucia  they  can  have  supposed  was  here  in- 
tended it  is  difiicult  to  iroagine]X  a  dty  named  in  the 
early  records  of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashaa 
(Deut  iii,  10;  Josh,  xiii,  11).  This  city  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  Og's  kingdom 
(Josh,  xii,  5).  A  statement  in  1  Chron,  v,  11  seema 
to  show  that  Salcah  was  upon  the  eastern  confines  of 
both  Manasseh  and  Gad,  although  it  was  really  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Palestine  as  occupied  by  the  Hebrews. 
On  another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  town  (Josh,  xii,  6).  In  later  Jewish 
history  the  name  is  never  mentioned,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely 
mentioned,  apparently  without  their  having  had  any 
real  knowledge  of  it 

Salcah  is,  doubtless,  idenUcal  with  the  present  town 
of  Silkhadj  which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  twenty  miles  sonth  of  Konawat  (the 
ancient  Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  SiUkhad  is  named  by 
both  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (WUL  of  Tyre,  xvi,  8,  «<Sekath;'*  Abolfe- 
da  ITak  Syr,  p.  106;  also  in  Schultens's  Index  Geogr.^t 
^'Sarchad").  It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  (Sjfnfh  Nov. 
22, 1810),  Seetzcn,  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Por- 
ter, who  describes  it  at  some  length  {Five  Yeart  m  Da* 
mascust  ii,  176-216).     Its  identification  with  Salcah 
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seems  to  be  due  to  Gesenios  (Buickhardtt  Iiei$m,  p.  607). 
ImmedUtely  below  S&lkhad  commeuccs  the  plain  of  the 
great  Eophimtes  desert,  which  appears  to  atietoh,  with 
hafdly  an  nndtilation,  from  here  to  Busra,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  it  occupies  a  strong  and  com* 
manding  position  on  a  conical  hilL  On  the  summit 
stands  the  castle,  a  circular  building  of  great  sise  and 
strength,  surrounded  bj  a  deep  moat.  The  external 
walls  are  still  tolerably  perfect,  and  were  evidently 
founded  not  later  than  the  Koman  age,  though  the  up- 
per portions  are  Saracenic  The  sides  of  the  cone  im- 
mediately beneath  the  walls  are  steep  and  smooth,  and 
are  covered  with  light  cinders  and  blocks  of  lavs,  show- 
ing that  it  was  originally  a  volcano.  The  dty  occupies 
the  lower  slopes  on  the  south,  extending  to  the  plain. 
A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  still  perfect,  with 
their  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  though  they  have  been 
long  deserted.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  among 
the  rains,  there  are  Greek  inscriptions,  bearing  dates 
equivalent  to  A.D.  246  and  870;  while  an  Arabic  rec- 
ord en  the  walls  of  a  large  mosque  shows  that  it  was 
bttUt  in  the  year  A.D.  1224,  and  a  minaret  near  it  about 
four  centuries  later.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
newest  building  in  the  place.  The  country  round  Sal- 
cah  is  now  without  inhabitants;  but  traces  of  former 
industry  and  wealth,  and  of  a  dense  population,  are  vis- 
ible. The  roads,  the  fields,  the  terraces,  the  vineyards, 
and  the  figH>rchards  are  there,  but  man  is  gone.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Salcah  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  for  desolation  in  all  I'alestinc.  See 
Porter,  Hamikook  for  Syria,  p.  488 ;  Schwarz,  Palestine, 
p.  222.     See  Bashan. 

Sal'chah  (Dcut.  ii,  10).    See  Salcah. 

Sale,  Joiu,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  and 
"one  of  the  roost  heroic  evangelists  and  founders  of 
Western  Methodism,"  was  boru  in  Virginia  in  1769. 
In  1796  he  joined  the  itinerancy,  and  vm  sent  to  Swa- 
nino  Circait,  '*  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  where  he  had 
hid  coursge  and  fidelity  tested  in  breasting  the  dangers 
and  haidships  of  a  pioneer  preacher.'*  His  next  circuit 
was  the  Mattamuskeet,  Va.;  in  1799  he  went  to  Hol- 
ston  Circuit;  in  1808,  to  the  north-western  territonr  of 
Vifginia,  where,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
alternated  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  a  successful 
circait  preacher  and  a  commanding  prraiding  elder.  He 
died  Jan.  15, 1827,  exclaiming,  **  My  last  battle  b  fought, 
and  the  victory  sure!  hallelujah!"  Mr.  Sale  was  an 
eminently  useful  man,  and  he  adorned  every  relation 
that  be  sustained  to  the  Church.  Sec  Minutes  of  Con- 
ferenceSf  i,  572;  Stevens,  Ilisf.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv, 
106, 148,  149,  338,  431;  Sprague,  .4 )ma&  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  vii;  Finley,  Sketches,  p.  185,  180;  Bangs,  Uist, 
of  the  i/.  E.  Church,  ii,  111.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Baaem  (Heb.  Shalem\  D^7,  peaaful,  L  e.  unin- 
jured, or  whole,  as  often)  occurs  in  a  few  iiassages  of 
Scripture,  and  in  several  other  notices,  as  tl.e  name  of 
one  or  more  places,  although  some  writers  doubt  wheth- 
er it  should  not  in  all  cases  be  translated  as  a  simple 
appellative.  (In  the  following  remarks  we  partly  adopt 
the  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  See  also 
Shalkm. 

1.  (Sept.  £aXii/i,  and  so  N.  T.)  The  place  of  which 
Mekhizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18;  Heb.  vii,  1,  2). 
Some  have  inferred,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative (e.  g.  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  4 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  410), 
that  it  lay  iMtween  Damascus  and  Sodom ;  but  although 
it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom— who  had  probably 
rq^ned  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians 
—went  out  to  meet  (HX^;?^)  Abraham,  yet  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly suted  that  this  was  after  A  braham  had  returned 
Ca^T?  'nryg)  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  The 
enhr  due  is  that  afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
of  Shaveh  (q*  v.),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  **  King's 
Dale"  near  Jerusalem.    See  Absalom's  Piixab, 


Dr.  WblflT,  in  a  striking  passage,  implies  that  Salen 
was— what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place. 
*'Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a  royal  title:  he  was 
*  King  of  Uighteousness'  (in  Hebrew,  Melcki^zedek) ;  he 
was  also  *  King  of  Peace'  {MeUb-Salem),  When  Abra- 
ham came  to  his  tent,  he  came  forth  with  bread  and 
wine,  and  was  called  '  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and 
Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoil.  Just  so 
Wolff's  friend,  in  the  desert  of  Mem,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Khiva  . . .  whose  name  is  Abd-er- Rahman,  which 
means  *  Slave  of  the  merciful  God,' . . .  has  also  a  royal 
title.  He  is  called  Shahe-AdaaUt,  <  King  of  Righteous- 
ness'— the  same  as  Melchizedek  in  Hebrew.  When  he 
makes  peace  between  kings,  he  bears  the  title  Shahe 
Saikh,  *  King  of  Peace'  (in  Hebiew,  Mekk-Salemy 

The  main  opinion,  however,  current  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  interpretation,  is  that  of  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, who,  from  Onkelos  (Tarpum)  and  Josephus  (  War, 
vi,  10;  Aut,  i,  10, 2 ;  vii,  8, 2)  to  Kalisch  (Comm,  on  Oeru 
p.  860),  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem, 
on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Psa.  Ixxvi, 
2,  the  Ftelmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic  name 
in  preference  to  that  in  common  use  (see  Reland,  Pal- 
astina,  p.  833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  held 
the  same  belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an 
expression  of  Jerome  (^  nostri  omnes,**  Ep,  ad  Etange^ 
lum,  §  7),  and  Euscbius  (in  the  Ononuut,  s.  v.). 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  rather  better  than 
any  place  farther  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
countr}'.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abraham's  road, 
going  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the 
oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact,  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Damascus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and  the 
neight>orhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salim  is  now  shown 
(see  Pk>iTipey's  route  in  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  3,  4;  4, 1). 
(2)  It  i^  f  lerhaps,  some  confirmation  of  the  identity — at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence— that  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title 
Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek. 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. He  states  {Ep,  ad  Evanff,  %  7)  without  hesitation, 
though  apparently  (as  just  observed)  alone  in  his  be- 
lief, that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
but  a  town  near  Sc>'thopoIis,  which  in  his  day  was  still 
cflfted  Salem,  and  where  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Melchize<lek  were  still  to  he  seen.  Elsewhere  {Ono' 
mast,  s.  v.  Salem)  he  locates  it  more  precisely  at  eiglit 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name 
as  Salumuts,  Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the 
Salim  (q.  v.)  (SaXef/i)  of  John  the  Baptist.  That  a 
Salem  existed  where  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt ;  indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered  at 
the  identical  distance  below  BeisAn  by  Van  de  Velde, 
at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  iEnon.  But  that  this 
Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the  Salem  of  Melchize- 
dek is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  Jerusalem  was  so. 
The  ruins  were  probably  as  much  the  ruins  of  Melchiz- 
edek's  palace  as  the  remains  at  Ramet  el-Rhalil,  three 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  are  those  of  "Abraham's  hou.«c." 
Nor  is  the  decision  assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abra- 
ham's homeward  route.  He  probably  brought  back  his 
party  by  the  road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Mamre;  but  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakob,  above  the 
I-Ake  of  Genncsaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejamia,  below  it, 
he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty  miles  from  the  prob- 
able position  of  Sodom)  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have  advanced  so  far  to 
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meet  Abrabsm,  adds  iu  weight  to  the  BUtement  that  the 
meeting  took  place  after  Abraham  had  returned— not 
during  his  return,  and  Lb  thus  so  far  in  favor  of  Salem 
being  Jerusalem.    See  Mklchizedbk. 

8.  Professor  £wald(CrMcAicAto,  1,410,  note)  pronounces 
that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  on 
the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same 
time  John  iii,  23 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
this,  nor  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  name  in  that 
direction  either  in  former  or  recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer  known 
only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the  Prtrparaiio 
Evangtlica  of  Eusebius  (ix,  17),  differs  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city 
Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean 
"  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  'M  rga^izivT  (Pliny 
uses  nearly  the  same  form — Argaris,  //.  X.  v,  14)  is,  of 
course,  har'Gtrizzim^  Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of 
the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the 
encounter  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedek  is  one  of  the 
event!  to  which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount 
(xerizim.  But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identifica- 
tion of  Salem  with  Shechem,  which,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Gerizim,  would  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.    See  Shalkm. 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv,  4  among  the 
places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  Holofemes.  "The  valley  of  Salem," 
as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (r^v  aiikSiva  ^Xrifi),  is  pos- 
sibly, as  Heland  has  ingeniously  suggested  (Patatt.  p. 
977),  a  corruption  of  ei'c  avAwva  cr'c  XdKtifi — "  into  the 
plain  to  Salem.**  If  AvKuv  is  here,  according  to  fre- 
quent usage,  the  Jordan  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred 
to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  al- 
ready noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be  with 
equid  probability  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mukhna  which 
stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  hills  on  which  Salim  stands,  on  the  other,  which  is 
said  to  be  still  called  the  "plain  of  Salim"  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  340  a),  and  through  which  runs  the  cen- 
tral north  road  of  the  country.  Or,  as  is  perhaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  Salim  near  Zerln  (Jez- 
reel),  and  to  the  plain  which  runs  up  between  those 
two  places  as  far  as  Jenln,  and  which  lay  directly  in 
the  route  of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  countT)'  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  The  other 
places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  recognised,  to  be  points  which  guanled  the  main 
approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the  chief  of  which 
was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannin),  not  towns  in  the  interi- 
or itself,  like  Shechem  or  the  Salem  near  it.  See  Ju- 
dith, Book  of. 

6.  (Sept  kv  v'fnfvy ;  Vulg.  in  pace),  Psa.  Ixxvi,  2.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry  and  point  the 
allusion  to  the  peace  Qthalom)  which  the  city  enjoyed 
through  the  protection  of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  well- 
known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred 
to  the  more  modem  and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not 
yet  decided.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
commentators,  but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that 
the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  adter- 
wards  became  Jerusalem.  (See  above.)  See  a  remsrk- 
able  passage  in  Geiger*s  Urschi-iJ),  etc.  p.  74-76.  The 
antithesis  in  ver.  1  between  "  Judah"  and  "Israel"  might 
seem  to  some  to  imply  that  some  sacred  place  in  the 
northern  kingdom  is  here  contrasted  with  Zion,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  south.  If  there  were  in  the  Bible  any 
sanction  to  the  identification  of  Salem  with  Shechem 
(noticed  above),  the  passage  might  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  continued  relation  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael. But  the  parallelism  is  rather  one  of  agreement 
than  contrast.  Hence,  Zion  the  sanctuaiy  being  named 
in  the  one  member  of  the  verse,  it  is  tolerably  certain 


that  Salem,  in  the  other,  must  denote  the  same  dtj. 
See  Jeuusalkm. 

Salema,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  the  god  of  health 
worshipped  by  a  race  of  giants  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited Arabia. 

Sales,  Frakcis  de.    See  Ficikcis  of  Sales. 

Salesians,  an  order  of  recluse  nuns,  otherwise 
known  as  VitUatiii,  Its  founder  was  count  Francis  of 
Sales  (q.  v.),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  an 
asylum  for  widows  and  other  females  in  distress,  and  of 
devoting  them  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  to  a  relig- 
ious life.  A  vision  encouraged  him  to  carry  forward 
his  purpose,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  a  noble 
widow  (saint),  Francisca  du  Chantal,  enabled  him  to 
succeed.  The  order  of  the  Visitaivm  of  Mary ^  or  Sa- 
lesians,  was  the  result.  The  first  house  for  their  use 
was  secured  in  1610,at  Annecy,and  the  second  in  1616, 
at  Lyons.  Their  rules  (given  by  St.  Francis)  were  mild, 
and  intended  rather  to  promote  spiritual  dispoeitiona 
and  works  of  mercy  than  to  encourage  outward  asceti- 
cism. The  sisters  were  required  to  take  only  the  simple 
vows;  strict  reftrement  was  imposed  only  during  the 
period  of  the  novitiate ;  their  apparel  was  not  required 
to  be  different  from  that  of  ordinary  females,  except 
that  it  should  be  of  black  color  and  modest  appearance. 
In  1618  pope  Paul  V  raised  the  congregation  into  an 
order  De  Vuitatione  B,  V,  M,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  conferred  on  it  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  religious  orders,  making  its  special  miasion  the 
training  of  female  children.  The  convents  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  bishops  by  the 
will  of  their  founder.  Their  number  increased  rapidly, 
the  first  being  established  at  Paris,  in  1619 ;  thirteen  be- 
fore Francis  died  in  1622,  and  eighty-seven  during  the 
life  of  mother  du  Chantal  (died  1 041 ).  The  order  grad- 
ually spread  also  over  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  and  North  America.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
having  one  hundred  convents  with  at  least  three  thou- 
sand inmates. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  classed  as  choristers, 
associates,  and  house  companions,  the  first  of  which 
classes  performs  the  duties  of  the  choir,  while  the  last 
takes  chai^  of  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
house.  The  modern  rule  is  not  especially  strict,  but 
few  special  fasts  being  prescribed,  llie  habit  of  the 
order  is  black,  with  a  bUck  band  crossing  the  forehead, 
and  a  small  white  breast-cloth  pendent  from  the  neck, 
under  which  a  silver  cross  b  suspended  from  a  black 
band.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  ix,  677  sq. 

SalganeuB,  in  Greek  mytholog}-,  is  an  appellative 
of  ApoUo,  derived  from  the  Boeotian  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Balian,  Jaoques,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Avignon  in  1567.  He  was  admitted  in  1678  into  the 
Institute  of  SL  Ignatius,  where  he  taught  theolog}%  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Lyons.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Besan^on,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  died 
of  apoplexy,  Jan.  28, 1640.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled Amales Ecdesiastici  V,  T.  (1619).— Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Baliana.    See  Salbsiaks. 

Sailer,  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Saulien  in  1615.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Mi- 
nimes.  After  having  taught  theology,  he  became  pro- 
vincial, and  finally  assistant  of  the  general  of  hii«  order. 
He  died  at  Dijon,  Aug.  20, 1707.  He  wrote,  De  Kudta^ 
iisticis  (1087)  i—Cacocepkalut  (\Qd4)  •.—Penteet  sur  le 
Paradis  et  tur  VA  me  Rauonnahit,  in  which  there  is  very 
little  about  paradise. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerakf 
8.  v. 

Sallg,  Christian  Auoust,  a  German  theologian  of 
great  learning  and  m\*stical  tendency,  was  bom  near 
Magdeburg,  April  6,  1692.  His  father,  a  pastor,  in- 
strocted  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    In  1707  he 
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began  to  study  at  Halle,  and  beard  lectiuca  from  A.  H« 
Frauke,  P.  Anton,  Cbrutian  Wolf,  and  otben,  alao  taking 
frequent  part  in  public  disputations  against  Sodnianism 
and  Romanism.  From  1710  to  1712  he  studied  at  Jena, 
nnder  J.  F.  Buddcua,  J.  A.  Dans,  and  others,  and  took  his 
master*s  degree.  In  1714  be  delivered  lectures,  philo- 
sophical, theological,  and  historical,  at  Halle.  The  same 
year  he  published  Pkilotupkumena  VHerum  el  RtcaUir- 
orum  de  Atdma  et  eju4  ImmorUdUate,  at  Halle,  a  work 
which  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  Thomasius.  In 
1717  he  became  oonrector  of  the  school  at  Wolfen- 
battel,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  disserution, 
De  Nexu  Comtptiotdt  ac  Inttauratumis  Ecdaim  ac 
Sciolarum,  Here  the  excellent  library  funiiahed  him 
welcome  means  of  productive  study.  In  1723  he  issued 
his  work  De  Eutyckianismo  ante  Kutffckem,  in  which  he 
treated  also  of  the  history  of  Nestorianism.  For  this 
work  he  was  fiercely  accused  of  Nestorianism  himself. 
The  second  centenary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  oc- 
casioned the  preparation  of  Salig's  mastei^work,  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology 
(Halle,  1730).  In  1733  he  issued  an  additional  work  on 
the  history  of  Protestantism  outside  of  Lutheranism. 
In  1735  be  published  ah  account  of  the  inner  g^wth 
and  strifes  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  bitterly  assailed 
because  uf  its  frank  presentation  of  men  and  things  as 
they  actually  were.  As  a  continuation  of  his  labors 
in  the  same  field,  he  undertook  a  complete  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  tu 
He  died  at  WolfenbUttel  in  1783.  He  wrote,  also,  No- 
dtu  PrmdeMtmaJtionU  SoUaue,  See  Ballenstedt,  De  VUa 
et  Obitu  C,  A .  Saiiffii  (Helmst  1788) ;  Heizog,  Real-En- 
eyHxiii,  323-825.     (J.P.L.) 

Salii  were  priesta  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patriarchs,  and  had  charge  of 
the  sacred  shields  {aneUUi),  which  were  kept  in  the 
Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  HilL  The  distinguish- 
ing dresa  of  the  salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  traboa,  and  the  apex,  also  worn 
by  the  flaminea.  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.  The  festival  of  Mars 
was  celebrated  by  the  salii  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  for 
sevenl  successive  days,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress, 
carrying  the  ancilia,  singing  and  dancing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  collegium  were  elected  by  co-optation.  Tul- 
los  Uostilius  established  another  collegium  of  salii. 
These  were  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  and  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  SaUi  CoUim, 
Agomales^  or  Agtmenaea.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou. 
Antiq,  a.  v. 


I'lim  (roXei/i  V.  r.  £aXXn/i ;  Yulg.  SaUm)^  a  place 
named  (John  iit,  28)  to  denote  the  situation  of  i£non, 
the  scene  of  John*s  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  iEnon  a  place  of  fountains,  or 
oUier  water,  near  it.  Christ  was  in  Judiea  (ver.  22),  and 
the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  certainly  conveys  the 
impression  that  John  was  near  him,  and  consequently 
Salim  was  either  in  Judea  or  close  to  its  borders.  The 
only  direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius 
and  Jeronoe,  who  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  (Onom, 
**Mnon^  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan, 
eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
(under  **  Salem**)  that  iu  name  was  then  8alumia$. 
Elsewbere  (^Ep.  ad  Evangebim,  §  7, 8)  he  states  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek.  A  tra- 
dition is  mentioned  by  Reland  (Paltestimtf  p.  978)  that 
Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon  Zelotes.  This  in 
itself  seenos  to  imply  that  its  position  was,  at  the  date 
of  the  tradition,  believed  to  be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to 
Jodsa.  Various  attempts  have  |>een  more  recently 
made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 
(In  the  following  particulars  we  chieflv  follow  tu^ 
tide  in  Smith*a  Did.  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.).' 


1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  TtaL  ad  loc)  propose  Shil- 
him  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south  of 
Judsaa,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  John 
or  our  Lord.  Others  identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the 
name  in  Hebrew  contains  9,  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in  John  should  be  ScyaXcZ/i  or  ^aoKiin. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bifr/.  Betearche4f  ill,  383)  suggests 
the  modem  village  otSalimf  three  miles  east  of  Nablus; 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  John's  ministra- 
tions, and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans;  and  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  village  contains 
**  two  sources  of  living  water**  (iUdL  p.  298),  yet  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  abundance  of  deep  water  im- 
plied in  the  narrative.  A  writer  in  the  Colonkd  Ch, 
Chron,  No.  cxxvi,  464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim  "  named  Ain-fin,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water." 
Lieut.  Conder  says  (Tent  Work  m  PakeUne,  i,  92)  that 
Wady  Farah,  in  the  locality  in  question,  contains  a  suc- 
cession of  little  but  perennial  springs,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter gushes  out  in  a  fine  stream  over  a  stony  bed,  and  that 
the  village  of  Ain-dn  lies  five  miles  north  of  the  stream. 

8.  Dr.  BarcUy  (^Ci/y  of  the  Great  King,  p.  564)  is  fiUed 
with  an  "  assured  conviction**  that  Salim  is  to  be  found 
in  Wadtf  Seltim,  and  ^non  m  the  copious  springs  of 
Ain  Farah  {ibid.  p.  559),  among  the  deep  and  intricate  ra- 
vines some  five  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if  the  glowing 
description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of  Dr.  Barclay  may  be 
trusted,  has  water  enough  (viara  voKKd)  and  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  the  purpose.  But  the  proximity  to 
Jerusalem  is  a  decided  objection.     See  iExoN. 

4.  There  is  said  to  be  a  village  called  SaUm  in  the 
plain  of  Mukhna,  east  of  NablAs,  which  is  probably  the 
Shalcm  of  Gen.  xxxiii,  18  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  340 ; 
Robinson,  BibL  Reeearchee,  ii,  279) ;  but  it  is  too  far 
north  to  suit  the  Gospel  narrative ;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it  "  there  is  much  water  there.**  See 
Shalem. 

5.  The  name  of  Salim  has.  been  lately  discovered  by 
Van  de  Vclde  (Syr,  and  PaLu,Mb)  in  a  position  exact- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six 
English  miles  south  of  Beisan  and  two  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base  of  Tell  Redghah  is 
a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a  Mussulman  tomb,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sheik  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
345).  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Researches,  iii,  833)  com- 
plains that  the  name  is  attached  only  to  a  Mussulman 
sanctuar}',  and  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to 
be  found  on  the  spot ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispute  that  the 
name  is  there,  and  that  the  locality  is  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a 
town  (Antipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensive- 
ly fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
the  Baptist  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability  that 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered  by  Van 
de  Yelde.  See  John  ;  Jordan.  Salim  fulfils  also  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  name  of  iEnon  (springs),  and 
the  direct  statement  of  the  text  that  the  place  con- 
tained abundance  of  water.  "The  brook  of  Wady 
Chnsneh  nms  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly 
be  said,  *  Here  is  much  water"*  (A>r.  and  Pal  ii,  346). 
Drake,  however,  avers  that  "  inquiries  of  the  Arabs  and 
fellahln  of  the  district  resulted  in  not  a  man  of  them 
even  having  heard  of  either  of  these  places,**  i.  e.  Btr 
Salim  and  Sheik  Salim  {Quar,  Report  of  the  Pal  Ex-- 
phr.  Fund,  Jan.  1875,  p.  82).    See  Salem. 
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Salimbenl,  Aicangelo,  an  lulian  painter,  was 
bora  at  Sietina,  and  flourished  from  1557  to  1579.  He 
was  a  papil  of  sSuzzi,  and  enriched  his  native  town  with 
a  great  number  of  pictures.  His  best  are  a  Hdjf  /Vim- 
ily  and  a  Mcuiyrdom  ofSL  Peier, — Uoefer,  A'outv  Biog. 
GhUrakf  s.  v. 

Salimbenl,  Slmondlo,  son  of  the  following,  was 
bom  in  1597,  and  died  in  1643.  In  one  of  the  churches 
in  Sienna  arc  four  frescos  by  this  artist 

Salimbenl,  Ventura,  called  the  Cavaliere  Sevi- 
lacqua,  son  of  Arcaogelo,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1567. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  last  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  executed  many  of  his  best  frescos.  The 
number  of  these  is  very  large,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Sienna  are  some  of  the  finest.  At  Florence 
may  be  seen  his  Apparition  of  St.  MichaelfUniX  in  Vienna 
a  Jloly  Family.  He  died  in  1613. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
GetUrale^  s.  v. 

Salisbury,  John.    See  Joh^i  of  Salisbury. 

Salisbury,  ITathaniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Vermont  in  1794,  and  converted  in  Scipio,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  years.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  on  trial  in 
1822,  ordained  deacon  in  1824,  and  elder  in  1826.  He 
was  employed  on  circuits  eleven  years,  on  stations  sev- 
enteen years,  and  on  districts,  as  presiding  elder,  fifteen 
years,  and  was  on  the  superannuated  list  eleven  years. 
He  was  in  1882  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
from  the  Oneida  Conference.  He  was  a  roan  of  fine 
preaching  abilities,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people.  He  died  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
18, 1876.     See  Minutet  of  Confertncea,  1876,  p.  63^ 

SaUus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iGneas,  who  secured  a  prize,  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  a  lion,  in  the  races. 

Salkeld,  John,  who  flourished  from  1575  to  1659, 
was  educated  partly  at  Oxford,  and,  after  being  for 
many  years  a  Jesuit  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  con- 
verted by  the  eloquence  of  James  I,  and  by  him  made 
vicar  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire.  From  1635  to  1645 
he  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Taunton,  Devonshire, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  civil  wars.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  of  Angels  (Lond.  1613,  8vo) :— Trea- 
tise of  Paradise,  of  the  Serpent,  Cherubim,  etc.  (1617, 
12mo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sal'lai  (Heb.  "^Ibo,  Sallay',  perhaps  lijied  vp,  from 
^^D,  scddl;  or  basket-maker;  Sept.  SiiXci,  SaXai,  v.  r. 
SiyXi),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
settled  at  Jcrasalem  with  928  tribesmen  on  the  return 
from  captivity  (Nch.  xi,  8),  B.C.  cir.  459. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  returned  to  Je- 
rasalcm  with  Zerabbabel  (Neh.  xii,  20),  B.C.  cir.  459. 
He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xii,  7)  called  Sallu  (q.  v.). 

Sal'lu,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews,  differently  spelled 
in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  K^l&D,  Sallu^  [M^D  in  Neh.  xi,  7],  weighed; 
Sept.  £aXiM,  v.  r.  £i}X(^,  ZoXw/i.)  A  Benjamiuite,  son  of 
Meshnllam,  dwelling  in  Jemsalem  after  the  return  from 
exile  (Neh.  xi,  7;  1  Chron.  ix,  7),  Ra  dr.  459. 

2.  (Heb.  4!eD,  Sallu',  weighed;  Sept.  ^aXov  v.  r. 
ZoXXovdt.)  Another  name  (Neh.  xii,  7)  for  Sallai 
(Neh.  xii,  20),  No.  2  (q.  v.). 

Sallu'mus  (SaWovfioQ  v.  r.  £aXov;toc),  a  Gnecizcd 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  25)  of  the  name  Siiallum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Sal'ma  (Heb.  K^^b,  Salma',  a  garment;  Sept 
XaiKiiav,  ZaXui/MtfV,  v.  r.  £aX/i<tfv),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  David  and  Christ  (1  Chron.  ii,  11); 
elsewhere  Salmon  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  second-named  of  three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hur,  called  the  *<  father^'  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Bethlehem  and 


of  the  Netophathites  (1  Chron.  it,  61, 54),  BXL  ante  1500. 
Lord  Hervey  {Genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  ch.  iv,  ix)  con» 
fonnda  this  person  with  the  preceding  (see  Keil,  ad  hay 

Salmftois,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Caria.  She  loved  Her> 
maphroditus,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  who  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty;  but  he  avoided  her 
and  despised  her  prayers.  She  therefore  seized  him  in 
her  embraces  at  a  time  when  he  was  bathing  in  her 
fountain,  and  besought  the  gods  to  join  her  inseparably 
with  him  in  case  he  should  not  listen  to  her  plea.  The 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Heimaphroditus,  previously  a 
man,  thereafter  united  lx)th  the  sexes  in  his  person. 

Salmana'sar  (Vuig,  Salmanasar,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  lost),  a  less  correct  form  (2  Esdr.  xiii,40)  of  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmakkser  (q.  v.). 

Salmanticani  (sc  theologi),  a  collection  of  theo- 
logical "  Summa*'  emanating  from  the  college  of  Discal- 
oeate  Carmelites  at  Salamanca,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  Koroan  Catholic  Church.  The  work,  in  arrange- 
ment and  execution,  is  wholly  in  the  style  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  its  teaching  is  emphatic  in  defending  the 
views  of  the  Angelical  Doctcnr  to  the  utmost,  partiaUarly 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Its  authors 
directed  their  argument  especially  against  the  s^'stem 
of  Molina  [see  Mouna,  Luis],  which  was  then  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  In  this  course  they  were  supported 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
which  not  only  clung  to  the  Thomist  doctrines  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  but  whose  faculty  bound  itself  with  a 
unanimous  oath  to  present  only  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine and  Aquinas  in  their  public  lectures.  A  work  con- 
taining the  philosophical  system  of  Aquinas  had  pre- 
viously been  issued  by  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  of  the 
College  of  Alcala,  under  the  title  Complutensis  A  rtium 
Cursus,  which  served  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Salmanti- 
can  theology.  The  authors  of  the  above  works  are  not 
definitely  known,  though  Antonius,  in  BiU,  Bispan,, 
mentions  a  Carmelite  father  Antonius  as  the  principal 
author  of  both — a  statement  which  is  disproved  by  the 
preface  to  the  Theology,  T)ie  first  volume  of  the  Sal- 
mantican  theologians  appeared  in  1631,  and  nine  vol- 
umes are  now  known  to  exist  (Pfaff,  Jntrod,  in  ttitt, 
TheoL  TAterar,  p.  203,  mentions  ten),  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  tract  De  Incamatione, 

A  smaller  work  on  moral  theology,  Cursus  TheoL 
Moralis  (Venet.  1728,  complete  in  6  vols.),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  same  order  and  school,  whose  authors 
were,  without  exception,  Probabilists.  See  PnoBABiiy- 
I8M.  Their  names  are  given  in  the  book.  The  work 
has  been  highly  commended  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  the  department  of  morals,  e.  g.  by  Guiy. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ix,  580. 

Salmasius,  CLAtJDiua  {Claude  de  Saumaise),  one 
of  the  greatest  French  scholars  of  the  17th  century,  waa 
bora  at  Semur-en-Auxois,  in  Burgundy,  April  15, 1588. 
His  father,  a  jurist,  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  his 
classic  knowledge;  his  mother,  a  Calvinist,  impressed 
upon  him  her  practical  religion.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
wrote  Lstin  and  Greek.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  in- 
tercourse with  those  great  classic  scholars,  Joseph  Scal- 
iger  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  To  his  Greek  and  Latin  he 
now  added  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Coptic,  which  he  learned 
without  a  teacher.  In  1606  he  resorted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Gotho* 
fredus,  but  he  found  the  most  attraction  in  the  rich  li- 
bnxy,  and  especially  in  its  rsre  manuscripts.  He  now 
gave  up  Jurisprudence  as  a  specialty,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  universal  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  brought  out  his  richly  annotated  edition  of  Florus,  a 
work  which  gave  him  a  name  among  the  scbolsrs  of 
the  age.  In  1611  he  printed  at  Paris  his  Scriptoret 
Historim  A  ugusia.  In  1628  he  married,  and  lived  for 
some  years  near  Paris^  working  upon  his  essays  on  Pliny 
and  Solinus.    They  appeared  in  Paris  in  1629  in  two 
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folio  TtdlUDO,  under  the  titls  PtmiiaHa  DiMtrtaliomri 
in  Cm  Jtiiii  Soiini  Polskitterts,  and  abuincd  for  Ibetr 
wtbor  wide  tame  and  cilia  to  nuny  ToTcign  univeni- 
ttea.  la  163£  hr  xxepled  ui  honorary  pror«aDnhip  at 
Lejden,  with  a  eomfgrtable  peuaion,  devoting  himsclr 
(o  cnidilc  labor,  and  declining  many  temptiog  innla- 
liofii  (o  return  lo  France.  Even  the  oOer  by  Uichelieu 
of  aix  times  u  great  a  lalary  ir  he  wmild  come  to  Pari* 
and  became  the  great  italeamau'a  biographer  wu  te- 
■peelfully  declined,  witb  the  remark  that  he  could  not 
conarot  lo  devote  his  pen  to  the  work  of  Aatleiy.  Hie 
work  on  (he  primacy  of  the  pope  (1S4&)  involved  him 
in  ttDoble  with  the  Bomui  clergy ;  but  the  wnaeqaencei 
of  hii  Dtftmo  Stgiapi-o  Canto  Primo  (Leyden,  1649), 
which  he  had  written  at  the  requeat  of  the  banUheid 
king  Charlea  II,  were  moch  more  lerioua,  for  it  not  only 
called  K>rth  the  able  and  paiaiDiuite  r^oinder  of  Millon, 
Drfnno  pro  fopaio  Augiicaao  (1650),  but  it  brought 
upon  its  author  the  diupproval  of  hii  republieati  pa- 
tmna  in  Holland.  Wouiuled  at  thia,  Salmaaiua  hastily 
accepted  an  inviution  of  Christina  of  Sweden  to  euter 
berserricei  but,  hia  expectations  not  being  met,  he  re- 
urued  to  Holland  iu  1651.  But  his  health  was  now 
completely  broken.  Salmaiius  became  a  l^testanl  at 
Heidelberg  while  atill  a  vouth,  and  held  faat  lo  hia  Taith 
at  no  little  self-sacrifice  Ihrougbout  life.  He  died  at  Spa 
Sept.  e,  1653,  and  was  buried  at  Uaeatricht.  Among  his 
wriliiigs  which  bear  upon  religion,  we  may  mention  Dt 
Epitcopit  ft  Praifdrii : — Dt  Caiarit  liromin  ri  Ma- 
Uovm  Coma:~Suptr  lUrodit  Infiaticida.'—Dt  Trait- 
nbtanliont:— Dt  Cruet  tllli/uopo.  See  Fapillon,  fijfr- 
liotliiqat  da  A  uUurt  de  Bovrgognt ;  ^aq^a^  Mimoirtt ; 
Henog,  RtaUEiKgktiy.  xiii,  aat-BSl.     (J.  P.  I.) 

Salmaggla,  £ma,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bam  at 
Bahama.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Campi  at  Cremona,  af- 
Lerwarda  went  to  Home,  and  for  fourteen  ycara  give 
himself  lo  the  study  of  the  works  of  Kalftelle.  His 
works  ahow  the  effect  of  this  atudy.  Uany  of  his  pict- 
ures arc  at  Bergamo,  but  the  beat  may  be  seen  in  Milan, 
as  SI.  Victor,  Chritt  in  tkt  Gardm,  and  others.  He  died 
in  1616.— Hoefer,  Aoirc.  Biog.  Uinirale,  a,  v, 

Balmetoiii  Alfho^bo,  one  of  the  original  six  who 
asBDciated  themseWea  with  Loyola  in  founding  the  So- 
ciety of  Jeaui.  He  vaa  bom  at  Toledo  in  1615.  Hav- 
ing learned  the  ancient  languages  at  AlcaU.  he  repaired 
to  the  UniTetsity  of  Paris  to  study  philosopby  and  ' 
otogy.  There  he  became  attached  to  Loyola,  and 
soon  one  of  his  moat  zealous  and  efBcieut  disciples. 
Subaetjueiiliy  he  visited  Italy,  and  promoted  the  cause 
or  the  oeir  order  by  enthuuaslie  public  labon  of  every 
kind.  His  talent  for  controrersy  was  of  a  high  order. 
Tbe  pope  rewarded  his  zeal  by  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  ApostflUc  Nuncio  of  IreUnd.  He  was  charged 
by  the  popes  Piol  III,  Julius  111,  and  Pius  IV  wit)  ' 
function  of  papal  theologian  and  orator  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  co-operation  with  Lainei,  he  prepared  i 
statement  of  the  so-called  erruiieous  icachiuga  of  the 
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Befarmet*,  accompanying  each  one  with  cilationa  from 
the  falhera,  popes,  and  councils  which  refuted  and  con- 
demned tbem.  After  the  Council  of  Trent  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  retired  into  the  college  which  he  had 
founded  It  Naplea.  There,  as  president  of  the  provin- 
cial section  of  his  order  iu  Naples,  he  cloaed  his  day^ 
in  i&85,  combating  all  forms  of  hereay,  and  preparing 
his  extensive  commenUry  on  the  Bible.  His  works 
were  published,  in  sixteen  volumes  folio,  at  Madrid, 
Hantua,  Brixen,  and  Cologne  (L&97-161S).  Some  of 
the  titlea  of  the  aepante  volumes  are,  Prottgomenom  in 
Umtotam  ScripluraM.-^Dt  Jticanuaioae  VtTbi:—Dt 
Strmone  Domini  in  MtmU:~Dc  Ckriili  Miraculit:^ 
De  raitione  il  Mortt  Domini.-— De  Rtmmctiam  etAi- 
eeuimt  DominL  See  Heizog,  Rtal-Eaq^dop.  xiii,  331. 
(J.P.I-) 


Sol'n 


1,  the  ni 
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X.  (Heb.  ^ofston',  "ii^^tC.  clotkins,  Ruth  iv,  21, 
SepL  £aX/iw>>  v.  r.  ZoXpiv  ;  but  Sotma',  Vm't},  id.  1 
Chroa.ii,ll,  SepL£aXiui'  v. r.  SoXuftuv, A^  V. " Sal- 
DWi"  and  Sahaah-,  Tra^,  id.  Kulh  iv,  20,  SepU  £aX- 
fW»>  y.  r.  l^.^^,.,  A.'V.  "  Salmon  i"  N.  T.  ZoX/i-v). 
Tbe  son  of  Nihshon  ind  the  ancestor  of  Bou,  of  the 
family  of  Judah  and  David  (Ruth  iv,  SO,  SI ;  1  Chmn. 
ii,n;  ]UatLi,4,6i  Lukeiii.BS).  aC.cir.l660.  See 
GEtisAUKiT  or  Christ. 

2.  (Heb.  TialniH,  "jlC^X,  lAody.)  A  place  named 
(Psa.  Ixviii,  14)  as  a  battle-Held,  apparently  during  (he 
Israelites'  conquest  of  Canaan ;  prolMbly  the  Houiit 
Zalmom  (q.  V.)  elsewhere  (Judg.  ix,  48)  referred  \o. 

Salmon,  Nate<A!CIKL,  sn  English  clergymsn  and 
physician,  son  of  the  Kev,  Thomas  Salmon,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.    He  entered  holy  orders,  but  after 


white  a' 


leal  profeae 


1  for  I 


h,  and  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  %  174^.  His  principal  works  were,  Lirri  o/ 
the  Ilngti^  Bithoju  (Lond.  1733,  »\oj :  —  Iliilory  «f 
Ilenfordihire  {\\AA.  1728)i  and  olhera  on  history  and 
antiqiutie& 

Solmo'aA  (£aX/iw(ii,  of  unknown  etymology),  a 
promontory  iu  Crete,  apparently  forming  the  north-east 
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oncdit 


■■  When 


in  the  I 


'cof 


suffering  ua, 

we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmoue"  (^Acts 
xxvii,  7).  Capt.  Smith  (of  Jordanhill)  has  shown  the 
naturalness  and  accuracy  of  this  notice  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way.  The  direct  course  of  the  ship,  he  states, 
from  Myra  to  Italy,  lAer  reaching  Cnidun,  lay  by  the 
north  ude  of  Crete  \  but  the  wind  at  (he  time  did  not 
suffer  thai,  blowing,  as  he  ehows,  from  a  point  some- 
whst  lo  the  west  of  north-west — a  wind  very  prevalent 
in  the  Archipelago  in  late  summer.  Then  he  saya, 
"With  north-west  winda  the  ahip  could  work  up  from 
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Myra  to  Cnidus;  becansei  until  Bhe  reached  that  point, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore,  under  the 
lee  of  which  she  would  have  smooth  water  and  a  west* 
erly  current ;  but  it  would  be  slowly  and  with  difficnlt}\ 
At  CniduB  that  advantage  ceased ;  and  unless  she  had 
put  into  that  harbor  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  her 
only  course  was  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  kotA 
'2aXfiu>vriVy  in  the  direction  of  Salmone,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  isUmd"*  (Pauts  Voyage  and 
Shiptoreck,  ch.  ii).  They  passed  the  point,  the  evan- 
gelist says,  with  some  difficulty ;  and  the  same  modem 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  squadron  (a  portion  of 
the  British  fleet  from  AbClkir)  which  tried  to  Uke  the 
same  course,  but  had  the  wind  too  westerly  to  admit  of 
their  doing  so  (see  Lewin,  St,  Paulf  ii,  191).  See  Ship- 
wreck (of  St  Paul), 

The  classical  name  for  the  headland  is  Salmonium, 
Sammonium,  or  Samonium  (SaX^iuytov,  Sa/i/iii/vtov, 
^fiiifvtov,  Ttolem.  iii,  15,  §  5 ;  Strabo,  ii,  106 ;  x,  474, 
475, 478, 489;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7,  §  12;  Pliny,  iv, 
20,  §  21).  The  name  Point  Salomon  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  end  of  Cape  Sidero,  the  easternmost  ex- 
treme of  Crete  (Hock,  CretOy  i,  427);  but  Spratt  (/&- 
searches  in  Crete  [Lond.  1865])  thinks  it  is  rather  a 
southern  extension  of  that  headland  called  Cape  Plaka, 
See  Cbetk. 

Salmoneas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
^olus  and  Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was 
king  in  £lis  (where  he  built  Salmone),  and  husband, 
first  of  Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,*and  afterwards  of 
Sidero.  Such  was  his  vanity  that  he  demanded  to  be 
recognised  and  worshipped  as  Jupiter,  and  that,  to  de- 
ceive the  populace,  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  light- 
nings of  Jove  by  causing  flaming  torches  to  be  thrown 
about  him,  and  the  thunders  of  the  god  by  driving  over 
sounding  bridges  of  brass  with  heavy  war-chariots,  or 
by  dragging  vessels  filled  with  air  behind  his  chariot. 
He  was  even  charged  with  having  murdered  people, 
that  he  might  pretend  that  they  had  fallen  beneath 
his  thunderbolts.  Jupiter  at  length  became  wearied 
of  his  madness,  and  smote  him  with  his  bolt,  besides 
destroying  the  entire  city  of  Salmone. — VoUmer,  Wdr- 
terb.  d.  Mytkol.  a.  v. 

Sa'^lom  (£aX<tf/i),  a  Greek  form  in  the  Apocrypha, 
(a)  incorrectly  (1  Mace,  ii,  26),  for  Salu  (q.  v.),  the  fa- 
ther of  Zimri  (Numb,  xxv,  14) ;  (b)  less  correctly  (Bar. 
i,  7),  for  Shallum  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (1  Chron. 
vi,  18). 

Salo'md  (SoXw/i}},  from  the  Heb.  Gib©,  i.  t, peace- 
fuT),  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  and  by  Josephus. 

1.  Called  also  A  lexandrOf  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I, 
king  of  the  Jews,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  106)  she  released 
her  brothers,  who  had  been  thrown  by  him  into  prison, 
and  advanced  the  eldest  of  them  (Alexander  Jannasus) 
to  the  throne  (Josephus,  .4 n^.  xiii,  12, 1;  War,  i,  4, 1). 
By  some  she  has  been  identified  with  Alexandra,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Jannseus.     Sec  Alkxaivdra. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antipatcr  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and 
sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of 
women.  She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused 
of  familiarities  with  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thus 
procured  his  death  (B.C.  34).  She  aftcr^vards  married 
Costobarus ;  but,  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away — a  license  till  then  unheard  of  among  the  Jews, 
whose  law  (says  Josephus)  allows  men  to  put  away 
their  wives,  but  docs  not  allow  women  equal  liberty 
(B.C.  26).  After  this  she  accused  him  of  treason  against 
Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused  much  di- 
vision and  trouble  In  Herod's  family  by  her  calumnies 
and  mischievous  informations;  and  she  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  chief  author  of  the  death  of  the  princes  Al- 
exander and  Aristobulus,  and  of  their  mother  Mariamne. 
See  Aristobulus.  She  afterwards  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  an  Arabian  prince,  called  Silkeus,  whom  she 
would  have  married  against  her  brother  Herod*s  con- 


sent; and  even  after  she  was  married  to  Alezaa,  her  in- 
clination for  SilliDUB  was  notorious.  Salome  survived 
Herod,  who  left  her,  by  ¥rill,  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotfa, 
and  Phasadis,  with  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  money.  She 
favored  Antipas  against  Archelaus,  and  died  A.D.  9,  a 
little  after  Archelaus  had  been  banished  to  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny.  Salome  had  five  children  by  Alexas— Bere- 
nice, Antipater,  Calleas,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  4 ;  xvii,  8). 
See  Herod. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Elpis.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  her,  Augustus 
gave  her  a  considerable  dowiy,  and  married  her  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother  (Josephus,  AnL 
xvii,  1 ;  War,  i,  28,  etc).    See  Hkrod. 

4.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  from  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii,  56  with  Mark  xv,  40.  It  is  further  the 
opinion  of  many  modem  critics  that  she  was  that  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix,  25.  The  words  admit,  however,  of 
another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explanation, 
according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  *'  Maty  the  wife 
of  Cleophas**  immediotely  afterwards  mentioned.  In 
behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  bo  urged  that  it  gets 
rid  of  the  difiiculty  arising  out  of  two  sisters  having 
the  same  name;  that  it  harmonizes  John's  narrative 
with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  that  this  circuitous 
manner  of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  John's  manner  of  describing  himself;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and 
third  designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the  ^thi- 
opic  versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  third  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by  assuming  a  double 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  father;  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  harmonize  John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for 
that  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are 
noticed  differ  materially ;  that  the  language  addressed 
to  John — "Behold  thy  mother!" — favors  the  idea  of 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
mother;  and  that  the  varj^ng  traditions  current  in  the 
early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testimony  against 
the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
(According  to  one  account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph by  a  former  marriage  [Epiphan.  Har,  Ixxviii,  8] ; 
according  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph  [Kiceph.  J/.  £, 
ii,  3].)  Altogether,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  point  as 
settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view  (see  Wieseler,  in  the 
Stud,  I/.  Krit,  [1840]  p.  648).  The  only  events  recorded 
of  Salome  are  that  she  preferred  a  request,  on  behalf  of 
her  two  sons,  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en (Matt.  XX,  20) ;  that  she  attended  at  the  cracifixion 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xv,  40) ;  and  that  she  visited  his  sepul- 
chre (Mark  xvi,  1)  (A.D.  26-28).  She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  latter  occasions. — Smith.  See 
Zbbedee. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband, 
Herod  Philip  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4).  She  is  the 
"daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt,  xiv,  6  as 
dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  procuring,  at  her 
mother's  instigation,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 
See  Herodias.  She  was  married,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle, 
who  died  childless;  and,  secondly,  to  her  cousin  Aristo- 
bulus, son  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons.  The  legendary  account  of  her  death 
(Niceph.  //.  £.  i,  20)  is  a  clumsy  invention  to  the  effect 
that  Salome  accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  her 
father-in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny ;  and  that,  the  emperor  having  obliged  them 
to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  river  that  was 
frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she  sank  in  up 
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to  her  neck,  when,  the  ioo  uniting  again,  she  remain- 
ed thus  suspended  by  it,  and  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment she  had  made  John  the  Baptist  undergo.  See 
Hebod. 

Salomo  bbn-Abraram  L.\siiADa    See  Laniaixx 

Balomo  bkn-Abraham  Pabchos.    See  PARcnon. 

Salomo  bex-Abbaham  Ubbino.    See  UBBixa 

Salomo  BBX- David  db  Ouvetba.     See  Ou- 

VXYBA. 

Salomo  BE5-EUJAKIK  Panzl    See  Pakzi. 

Salomo  bbsi-Jechiel  Lobia.    See  Lobia. 

Salomo  ben-Jehuoa  Ibn-Gebirou  See  Ibn- 
Gebibou 

Salomo  bkx-Jehuda  Veboa.    See  Vebga. 

Salomo  ben-Jobl  Dudno.    See  Dubno. 

Salomo  bex-Isaak.    See  Rasiil 

Salomo  Levi.    See  Paulus  Buboensis. 

Salomo  MoijCHa    See  MoLcna 

Salomon  di  Nobzl    See  Nobzx. 

Salomon,  Gotthold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Sanderslebeo,  in  the  duchy  of  An  halt-Dessau,  Nov. 
1,  1784.  Up  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educsited  in 
Talmndic  lore  and  literature,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time.  After  this  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  German  language*,  especially  through  the  efforts  of 
the  chaplain  Bobbe,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  come 
to  his  school,  but  also  gave  him  private  lessons.  He 
then  went  to  Dessau,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Jew- 
ish college,  employing,  however,  all  his  spare  time  in  ac- 
quainting himself  with  German  literature.  In  1802  be 
became  tutor  of  German  and  Hebrew  at  the  Franz 
school,  and  afterwards  he  was  intrusted  with  the  re- 
ligious instruction.  In  1806  he  delivered  his  maiden- 
speech,  which  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Christians 
who  heard  him.  Salomon  never  lost  sight  of  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  preacher;  and  iu  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  bis  Christian  friends,  who  not  only  sup- 
plied him  with  the  sermons  of  Zollikofer  and  Rein- 
hardt,  but  even  corrected  his  compositions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  homiletics.  In  1816  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  delivered  his  first  discourse  in  Jacob- 
sobn's  Temple.  He  now  became  known  to  his  corelig- 
ionists; and  when,  in  1818,  the  Temple  of  the  Reformed 
party  at  Hamburg  was  dedicated,  Salomon  was  elected 
assistant  preacher.  In  the  year  1844  he  dedicated  the 
^  New  Temple,"  and  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  rab- 
bina  at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau.  In  the  year 
1857  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1862. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  we  mention :  A  utwahl  von 
Predigten  (Dessau.  ISIS)  i^Predifften  (Hamburg,  1819- 
29):  —  MoseSf  in  21  sermons  (ibid.  1835): — David,  cm 
Man,  Israelite,  and  King,  26  sermons  (ibid.  1837) : — Eli" 
a*,  the  Champion  of  Light  and  Trnth,  in  19  sermons  (ibid. 
1840) : — Der  Berg  dea  Jlerm,  17  sermons  on  the  Deca- 
logue (ibid.  1846): — a^'^HS,  comments  upon  Haggai 
and  Zecbariah  (Dessau,  1805) :  —  The  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  with  a  German  transla- 
tifon  and  short  gk>sse8  (Krotoschin,  1848-49,  5  vols.). 
Some  of  his  sermona  were  also  translated  into  English 
by  Mias  A.  M.  Goldsmid  (London,  1839).  See  Furst, 
BwU.  Jud.  iii,  226  sq.;  Kayserling,  BiUiothek  Judiicher 
Kamelredner,  i,  142-277 ;  Jo8t,(7f  jcA.  d.  Judenth,  ii.  *.  Sec- 
ten,  iii,  365^  371 ;  GrStz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  416  sq. ;  Ph. 
Pbilippson,  Biographitche  Skizzen  (Leips.  1866,  3  pts.) ; 
Geiger,  in  the  Zeitsehriftjurjudische  Theologie,  ii,  127 
sq.;  iii, 91-102;  Unsere  Zei/,  vii, 396 ;  Steinschneider, 
I/ebr.  Bibliographie,  vi,  17 ;  L.  Philippson,  Predigt-  und 
Schul'Magatin,  ii,  263-269.     (R  P.) 

Salomon,  John,  professor  of  Hebrew,  was  a  native 
of  Poaen,  where  he  was  bom  in  1623.  He  embraced 
Christianity  at  Dantzic,  Jan.  22, 1657.  Two  yeajv  later 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  lanfrnnggg  tit 


the  gymnasium  there,  and  died  July  1, 1683.  He  wrotei 
Demimstrationet  XXX  VIII  contra  Judatoa  (Frankfort, 
1660): — Programma  Bebr,  ad  Andiendam  Oratianem 
Hebr,  de  ProMtantia  ei  UtUitaie  lAngum  Uebr,  (Dantaic, 
1666) : — Programma  de  Jubiiait  IlAraeorum  (ibid.  1658, 
etc).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  97;  iu,  229;  Stein- 
schneider, Bibliograph,  Bandbuch,  p.  123 ;  id.  Caialogua 
Librorum  Bebr,  in  BibL  BodL  p.  2397 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Bdn; 
i,  480;  Delitzsch,  WiuemchaJ},  Kuntt  und  Judenthum, 
p.  139,  301;  Basnage,  Bittoire  dea  Jui/a  (Taylor's 
transL),  p.  735.    (B.P.) 

Salonins,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucher,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  and  there  studied  under  Hilary, 
Honorat,  and  Vincent.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  Salonius  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Vienna 
or  Geneva,  but  it  was  probably  the  latter.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted,  with  hb  father,  at  the  Council 
of  Orange  in  441.  He  died  about  470.  There  remains 
a  writing  of  Salonius,  called  ExpoaUio  Myatica  in  Para- 
bolaa  Saiomonia  et  Ecdetiaaten.  The  style  is  simple,  and 
the  most  of  the  exposition  relates  to  ethics. — Hoefer, 
Nauv,  Biog»  GenercUe,  s.  v. 

Salpinx  (a  trumpet),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Minerva.  Hegeleos,  the  son  of  Tyrsenus,  ded- 
icated to  her  a  temple  with  the  above  name  after  his 
father  had  invented  the  tnimpet. 

Salt  (nbp,  mUach;  uXg),  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 

* 

modem  chemistry.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebre%vs,  being  to  them  not 
only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the  food  both  of  man 
(Job  vi,  6)  and  beast  (Isa.  xxx,  24;  see  margin),  and  a 
most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate  on  animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into 
their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  va- 
rious offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  13).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  tbe 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  procure  their  supply  of  salt 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  that  article  throughout  Syria.  Here 
may  have  been  situated  the  V«Uey  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  v iii, 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt  which 
Robinson  {Reaearchea,  ii,  108)  describes  as  five  miles 
in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the  salt  iu  the  sea 
itself.  See  Salt,  Valley  of.  Here  were  the  salt-pits 
(Zeph.  ii,  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely  coated 
with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising  of  the 
waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive  pillars  of  salt 
which  tradition  has  from  time  to  time  identified  with 
Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x,  7;  Josephus,  -4irf.  i,  11,  4).  See 
Dkad  Sk.\.  Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phceni- 
cians  would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
salting  fish  (Xeh.  xiii,  16)  and  for  otherpurposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock-salt 
and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists  particularize  one  species  (probably  the  latter) 
as  the  "  salt  of  Sodom"  (Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  718).  The 
notion  that  this  expression  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  (Josephus,  Ani, 
xiii,  4,  9),  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on 
Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  city  with  376  bushels  of 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  (jbid.  xii,  3, 3).  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  salt  ahready  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  dung  (Matt,  v,  18;  Luke  xiv,  35). 
Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held  to  produce 
sterility,  as  exemplified  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Dent,  xxix,  23;  Zeph.  ii,  9) ;  hence  a  "salt*'  hind  was 
synon3'mous  with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix,  6 ;  see  mar- 
gin ;  Jer.  xvii,  6 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  2,  aKpLv 
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pfa>cf7C  cat  ayovoc) ;  and  hence  also  aroee  the  cnatom 
of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix,  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (fiwpav^t  Matt,  v,  18),  and 
become  saltless  {dvaXoVf  Mark  ix,  60).  The  same  fact 
is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny,  aal  mer$  (xxxi, 
89),  sal  tabescere  (xxxi,  44);  and  Maundrell  (^Earltf 
Trawls  [ed.  Bohn],  p.  612)  asserts  that  he  found  the 
surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  condition  (see  Hackett,  /^ 
lustrat,  of  Script,  p.  48  sq.)* 

The  associations  connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential  arti- 
cles of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitalit}* ;  as  an  antiseptic, 
durability,  fidelity,  and  puric\\  Hence  the  expression, 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Lev.  ii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  19;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance 
between  friends  (see  Gettytb,  Evang,  Rev,  Oct.  1867); 
and  af^ain  the  expression, "  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 
palace"  (Ezra  iv,  14),  not  necessarily  meaning  that  they 
had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it, 
but  that  the}'  were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  king.  So  in  the  present  day, "  to  eat  bread 
and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of  mu- 
tual amity  (Russell,  A  leppOj  i,  232) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is  nemekharanif "  faith- 
leas  to  salt"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  790).  The  same  force 
would  be  given  by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt 
(Bahrdt,  De  Fctdere  Salts  [Lips.  1761] ;  Hallervordt,  id, 
[ibid.  1701];  Zeibich,  id.  [Ger.  1760];  Thomson,  Land 
and  Bookf  ii,  42  sq.).  See  Coveiiakt.  It  was  possibly 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  GmI  ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  13),  which  consisted  mainly  of  fiour,  and  there- 
fore was  not  liable  to  corruption  (see  Pontanus,  De  Sale 
Sacrific.  [Traj.  1703] ;  Spencer,  De  Legis  Hit.  i,  5, 1). 
Tlic  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt-sacrifices  was  a  later 
addition  (Ezra  xliii,  24;  Josephus,  Anf,  iii,  9,  1),  in  the 
spirit  of  the  general  injunction  at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii, 
13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accompanied  their  sacri- 
fices with  salted  barley  -  meal,  the  Greeks  with  their 
ovXoxvrai  (Homer,  IL  i,  449),  the  Romans  with  their 
mola  salsa  (Horace,  Sat.  ii,  3, 200)  or  their  salsa  fiitges 
(Virgil,  Aln.  ii,  133).  Salt,  therefore,  became  of  great 
importance  to  Hebrew  worshippers:  it  was  sold  accord- 
ingly in  the  Temple  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  (Mali  Diss,  de  Usu  Salis  Sj/mboL 
in  Rebus  Sacris  [Giess.  1692] ;  Wokenius,  De  Salitura 
Oblationum  Deo  Fadar.  [Lips.  1747];  Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  3,  3 ;  Middoth,  v,  8 ;  Othon.  Afx.  Rabb.  p.  668).  It 
may,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  salt 
was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but  the  strictness  with  which 
the  rule  was  adhered  to — no  sacrifice  being  offered  with- 
out salt  (Pliny,  xxxi,  41),  and  still  more  the  probable, 
though  perhaps  doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense 
(Rxod.  XXX,  35,  where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered 
together"  is  by  some  understood  as  "  saltcd"^leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  svrabolical  force  attached 
to  its  use  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  9,  1 ;  Philo,  ii,  265;  Het- 
tinger, Jur.  Ilth.  Legg.  p.  168) ;  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Pliny,  Ilisl.  Xat.  xxxi, 
44;  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  337;  Spencer,  De  Ug.  Rit.  iii,  2,  2; 
Lukemacher,  ^n/i^.  Grate.  Sacr.  p.  350;  Hottinger,  De 
Usu  SaliSj  etc.  [Marburg,  1708];  Schickedanz,  id. 
[Servest.  1758];  Mains,  id.  [Giess.  1692];  Mill,  id. 
(Ult.  1734]).  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use  of 
salt  in  Mark  ix,  49,  50,  though  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying  property 
of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its  selection  as 
the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle  (2  Kings  ii,  20, 21), 
and  is  also  developed  in  the  New  Test.  (^latt.  v,  13 ; 
CoL  iv,  6).  The  custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt 
(Ezra  xvi,  4)  originated  in  sanitary  considerations,  but 
received  also  a  symbolical  meaning  (Richter,  De  Usu 


SaUs  apud  Priseos  Profane  ei  Sacro  [Zittau,  1766]). 
— Smith;  Kitto. 

SALT,  Ecclesiastical  Usk  of.  It  would  appear 
from  a  sentence  of  Augustine  that  in  the  4th  century 
it  waa  customary'  to  use  salt  in  baptism,  at  least  in 
Milan.  Salt  was  placed  in  some  churches  on  the 
tongues  of  the  catechumens,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom 
and  an  admonition  to  attain  iL  With  salt,  milk  and 
honey  were  given.  In  the  Sacramtntary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  after  a  form  for  the  benediction  and  consecration 
of  salt,  it  is  said,  **Hac  oratione  expleta,  accipiat  aacer* 
dos  de  eodem  sale,  et  ponat  in  ore  infantis,  dicendo, 
Accipe  sal  sapientiie  in  vitam  a;temam"  (**  This  bene- 
diction being  finished,  let  the  priest  take  a  portion  of 
the  same  salt  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant, 
saying,  Take  the  salt  of  wisdom  to  etexnal  life").  See 
Farrar,  Ecdes,  Did.  s.  v. 

SALT,  City  of  (Heb.  Ir  ham-Me'lacht  nittn-*l'<y ; 

Sept  ai  iruXctc  Sa^tuv,  v.  r.  ^  ir^Xic  rwv  akStv ;  Yulg. 
civitas  Salis),  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which 
lay  in  the  "  wilderness"  (Josh,  xv,  62).  Its  proximity 
to  Engedi,  and  the  name  itself,  seem  to  point  to  its  be- 
ing situated  dose  to,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  the  Salt  Sea.  Dr.  Kobinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii,  109)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would  identify 
with  the  Valley  of  Salt  (q.  v.).  This,  though  possibly 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Sept,,  **  the 
cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere  conjecture,  since 
no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  that  position.  On  the  other  hand.  Van  de 
Velde  (Sgr.  and  Pal  ii,  99;  Memoir,  p.  Ill,  and  J/op) 
mentions  a  Nahr  Maleh  which  he  passed  in  bis  route 
from  Wady  el-Kmail  to  Sebbeh,  the  name  of  which 
(though  the  orthography  is  not  certain)  may  be  found 
to  contain  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four  ra- 
vines which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  el-Bedfin.  Another 
of  the  four,  Wady  *Amreh  {ibid.),  recalls  the  name  of 
Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  very  similar. — 
Smith.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  took  its  name 
from  salt  works  or  mines.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  stands  a  remarkable  range  of 
hills  of  pure  salt,  and  near  them  **  the  City  of  Salt"  was 
perhaps  situated.  There  are  ancient  ruins  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Zuweireh,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range ; 
and  others  at  Um-Baghek,  five  miles  farther  north. 
One  or  other  of  these  places  may  mark  the  site  of  **  the 
City  of  Salt"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  345;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  p.  318  sq.).^Kitto.     Sec  Judah. 

SALT,  CovKXANT  OF.    See  Co\t?nant}  Salt. 

SALT  SEA,  usually  known  as  « the  Dead  Sea."  Thia 
is  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  in  many  respecu 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  (The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.)    See  Palestine. 

I.  Karnes. — This  body  of  water  has  received  a  variety 
of  designations  from  writers  both  ancient  and  modem ; 
and,  as  they  aro  characteristic,  they  demand  a  brief  ex- 
amination here. 

1.  "  The  Salt  Sea'*  is  the  most  common  Scripture  ap- 
pelladon  (nban  BJ,  Yam  ham-Milach;  Sept.  4  ^4- 
\aaoa  riav  oKutv,  or  oXof ;  also  17  bakaaaa  ri  dXvc^c ; 
Vulg.  Mare  Salts).  It  is  evidently  a  descriptive  name, 
probably  intended  to  indicate  both  the  saltness  of  its 
water  and  the  character  of  the  plain  and  hills  along  its 
southern  margin  (Reland,  Paltesf.  p.  240).  It  occurs  in 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible,  but  is  not  found  later 
than  the  time  of  Joshua  (Gen.  xiv,  3;  Numb,  xxxiv, 
8;  Dent,  iii,  17;  Josh,  iii,  16;  xv,  2,  5;  xviii,  19).  In 
the  Talmudical  books  it  is  likewise  called  "  the  Sea  of 
Salt"  (Xniial  KTS"^).  See  quotations  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midrash  Tehillim  by  Reland  (Palast.  p. 
237). 

2.  "  The  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  or,  more  properly,  of  the 
Arabah  (na-nrn  d;,  Tdm  ha-Arabdh,'  Sept,  [ij]  W- 
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\aaaa  [i%]  'Apafia ;  Y ti]g.  Mart  toUtuduM),  is  also  a 
deacriptive  titlei  Bbowing  \Xa  g«ogpniphical  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah.  It  i«  flist 
employed  in  oombinaUon  with  the  preceding,  as  if  Mo- 
ses had  heard  it  on  his  approach  to  Palestine  (Dent,  iii, 
17);  and  possibly  it  may  have  afterwards  supplanted 
the  older  name  (ir,  49 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25),  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  associated  (Josh,  iii,  16;  xii,  8;  Dent,  iii, 
17).    See  Ababah. 

B.  **'  The  Eatt  Sea"  is  the  only  other  name  employed 
inScriptore  pS'^^^i^n  Djn,  ha-Ydm  hak-Kadmom; 
Sept  4  ddXao9a  ij  vp6^  ivaroXag ;  Vulg.  Mare  Ori- 
aUaU),  It  U  used  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  18),  Joel  (ii,  20), 
and  Zechariah  (xiv,  8,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  \\ie  former 
wetLf^  althoogh  the  Hebrew  is  the  same),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  called  **  the  west- 
em''  QltnxM,  literally  "laUer,''  though  when  opposed 

to  I'^^^p  it  means  ^  western"). 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xlvii,  8)  it  is  styled,  without 
previous  reference,  "the  Sea"  (SJJI,  ha-Tdm),  and  dis- 
tinguished from  "  the  great  sea*"— the  Mediterranean — 
(ver.  10). 

^  The  Sea  of  Sodom  (D11D  br  fifS")  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p.  237, 243),  no  doubt  because  common 
tradition  represented  the  city  of  Sodom  as  having  been 
engulfed  by  it.  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  first 
suggested  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  £sdras  (v,  7)  by 
the  name  **  Sodomitish  sea"  (mare  Sodonuticum), 

5.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  48 ; 
sue,  98),  names  it  the  Atphaltic  iMke — 1|  'Atn^Xring 
ki/ivti  {AnL  i,  9;  iv,  5, 1 ;  ix,  10, 1 ;  War,  i,  38,  5;  iii, 
10,  7;  iv,  8,  2, 4),  and  once  X.  ri  da^Xro^opoQ  {Ant, 
xvii,  6,  5).  Also  {ibid,  v,  1,  22)  ri  ^oSofiirig  Xifivii. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Galen  and  other  ancient 
writers,  apparently  because  bitumen  or  asphaltum  was 
often  found  floating  on  its  surface  or  lying  along  its 
shores  (Reland,  p.  241). 

C.  The  name  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greek  (^aXawa  vtKpd)  by  Pausanias  (v,  7) 
and  Galen  (iv,  9),  and  in  Latin  (mare  mortuum)  by 
Justin  (xxxvi,  8,  6),  or,  rather,  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogus  Pompeiius  (B,C.  cir.  10),  whose  work  he  epito- 
mized. It  is  employed  also  by  Eusebius  (Onomast,  s.  v. 
2J^o/ia).  The  expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  im- 
ply that  the  name  was  in  use  in  the  country ;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  (Comm*  on 
Dan.  xi,  45),  **  Mare  .  .  .  quod  nunc  appellatur  mortu- 
um." The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  by  Jerome  (ad 
Ezek.  xlvii),"In  quo  nihil  potcrat  esse  vitalc;"  and  in 
this  respect  modem  research  has  to  a  large  extent  con- 
firmed ancient  tradition,  proving  that  the  name  is  ap- 
propriate. The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
used  ity  but  it  has  become  established  in  modem  litera- 
ture from  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerated  stories  of 
itt  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  them- 
selves probably  arose  out  of  the  name,  and  were  due  to 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  travellers  who  visited 
its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit  faith  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  statements  of  their  guides.  Thus  Maunde- 
ville  (ch.  ix)  says  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it 
moveth  not^  but  is  ever  still— the  fact  being  that  it  is 
frequently  ngitated,  and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves 
have  great  force.  Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds 
could  fly  across  it  and  live,  a  notion  which  the  expe- 
rience of  almost  every  modem  traveller  to  Palestine 
would  contradict. 

7.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bohr  Lut,  <*tbe  Sea  of  Lot." 
The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected  with  a 
small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island,  sometimes  penin- 
sula, at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Another  frequent 
designation  among  the  modem  inhabitants  is  EIrBahei' 
ret  el-Myeiahf  *'Dead  Sea,"  suggested  by  i^j  character. 

II.  Phytical  Feature$,~-\,  General  pQg^ff^n, The 

Dead  Sea  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  g^^ 
valley  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line  ^J.        y^^  from 


the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Akabaht 
The  valley  is  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust,  be- 
ing for  nearly  200  miles  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  the  reservoir  into  which  all  its  waten 
flow,  and  from  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  escape 
except  by  evaporation.  It  is  the  lowest  and  largest  of 
the  three  lakes  which  intenrupt  the  rush  of  the  Jordan's 
downward  coarse.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pool  left  by  the  ocean 
in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Red  Sea.  As  the  most  enduring 
result  of  the  great  geological  operation  which  deter- 
mined the  present  furm  uf  the  country,  it  may  be  called, 
without  exaggeration,  the  ke}'  to  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an 
object  of  extreme  interest. 

The  valley  is  shut  in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  having  steep,  ragged,  and  bare 
sides,  furrowed  by  wild  ravines.  The  eastern  range  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  western.  In  the  paraUel  of 
Jericho  the  ranges  expand  slightly,  and  the  valley  there 
attains  its  greatest  Ineadth— about  twelve  miles;  but 
they  contract  again  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  continue  in  parallel  lines  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  cliffs  which  hem  in  the  valley  are  here 
steeper,  higher,  and  wilder  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
scenery  is  more  bleak  and  desolate.  The  sea  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  in  many  places  washing 
the  sides  of  the  clifTs. 

2.  Terrace  Banks.  —  It  is  deserving  of  special  note 
that  the  mountain-sides  and  low  plains  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  manifestly  water-lines  of  some 
remote  ages.  The  highest  is  very  distinctly  seen  on 
the  mountain-chain  of  Moab,  extending  along  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs  like  a  huge  shelf^  Its  elevation  appears  to 
be  about  1300  feet ;  and  on  the  western  range,  at  vari- 
ous places,  there  is  a  corresponding  terrace.  This  ter- 
race has  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers,  but 
special  attention  was  recently  giren  to  it  by  Tristram 
who  remarks:  ''These  terraces  in  the  old  Secondary 
limestone  must  be  about  the  present  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  seem  to  tell  of  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Tertiary  terraces  and  deposits  below,  when 
the  old  Indian  Ocean  wore  the  rocks  and  scooped  out 
the  caverns,  as  its  unbroken  tide  swept  up  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa ;  or  when  the  Salt  Sea  formed  one  in  a 
chain  of  African  lakes"  {Land  of  ftraeJy  p.  247). 

About  230  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are  traces  of  another  ancient  shore-line,  marked  by 
a  strip  of  alluvial  marl  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  cliffs, 
particularly  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  down  as  far  as 
Ras  el-Feshkhah  (ibid,  p.  256).  It  is  also  seen  at  Wady 
Derejah  and  Ain-Jidy.  The  deposit  is  mixed  with 
shells  of  existing  species,  layers  of  gypsum,  and  gravel. 
Where  there  are  ravines  mnning  down  to  the  sea  be- 
tween high  clifi^  the  deposit  reaches  up  their  sides  in 
places  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  then  slopes  away  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  if 
the  water  had  gradually  and  slowly  evaporated.  At 
one  point  Tristram  counted  on  the  shore  *'  no  less  than 
eight  low  gravel  terraces,  the  ledges  of  comparatively 
recent  beaches,  distinctly  marked.  The  highest  of  these 
was  forty-four  feet  above  the  present  sea-level"  (p.  278). 
At  Jebel  Shukif,  a  short  distance  north  of  Engedi,  Tris- 
tram, in  addition  to  the  lower  terraces  noted  elsewhere, 
measured  the  elevations  of  three  high  terraces.  The 
first  at  a  height  of  322  feet,  marked  by  a  deposit  of 
marl  on  limestone ;  the  second  665  feet,  formed  of  hard 
limestone ;  and  the  third  1654  feet,  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone {ibid,  p.  295). 

3.  Circuit  of  the  Shore,  —  The  contour  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  delineated  in  most  maps,  is  regular,  the  shore- 
lines having  few  indentations,  and  the  curves  at  the 
north  and  south  being  uniform.  Recent  researches — 
especially  those  of  Lynch,  Robinson,  and  Tristram — 
have  shown  that  thb  regularity  of  outline  is  incorrect. 
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The  westcm  ihon  eipecUIly  bu  long  promoDtories  and 
deep  bays,  tmd  th«  curve*  >t  the  nonb  lad  tooth  are 
verv  !u  rrom  being  w  gncefully  roooded  m  muat  cluu^ 
ti>gTi|ihen  bavc  JeLineated  ttaem. 

On  tbe  Donfa,  at  tho  embouchuni  of  the  Jonlui,  ■ 
low  promontOTy  U  in  proceu  otgraAaH  forinatjoa  by  the 
niiiddydtipoeiu  brought  down  by  Ihe  river.  It  is  moatly 
bare,  desliCure  of  all  itgetalion,  and,  like  the  adjoining 
plain,  covered  with  a  niuouicnul.  AtpresentitpnijeclB 
into  tbe  lake  more  than  a  mile.  When  the  water  ia 
very  high,  a  porlioa  ii  overflowed.  To  tbe  westward  Uea 
a  deep  bay,  and  beyond  it  a  long,  low  isthmus,  covered 
with  CMina  of  looae  TDunded  Monet.  Da  Saulcy  has 
given  to  this  itthmus  the  name  ReJOm  Lfil,  "IiOt's 
ruin;"  but  this  name  ia  not  heard  on  tbe  apot.  The  ru- 
ins are  shapeleaa  and  deaoUle.  They  are  of  the  higheat 
antiquity,  and  ouy  perhaps  be  of  tbe  crmof  the  "cities 
of  the  plain," 

The  shore-line  now  (rendu,  with  an  eaay  curve,  to  the 
south-west,  and  then  to  the  aoutb,  until  it  reaches  tbe 
bold  headland  of  Kasel-Feehkbah.  So  far  it  is  ant  and 
•andy,  and  tha  adjoiaing  plain  dreaiy  and  naked,  aave 
where,  at  long  interrals,  a  little  bnckisb  spring  rises, 
or  a  liny  streamlet  flowi,  and  there  cane-brakes  and 
shrubberies  oC  tamarisk  are  seen.  Hidges  of  drift  mark 
1  he  water-line,  and  are  composed  of  broken  canea  and 
willow  brutchea,  with  Imnka  of  pahns,  popUia,  and 
other  trees,  half  imbedded  in  alimj  mud,  and  all  cor- 
ered  with  incrustations  of  salt. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Baa  eUFeshkhah  are  some  con- 
fused heaps  and  long  ridges  of  loose  unhewn  stone*  and 
mounda  of  earth,  to  which  De  Saulcy  has  givni  tbe 
name  Gumran.  Other  travellera,  however,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  discovering  here  any  traces  of  a  mined 
dty,  or  of  tbe  name  which  the  French  aavant  has  given 
to  it  (Tristram,  p.  !49 ;  Porter,  Haadbodc,  p.  203). 

Baa  el-Fe*hkhah  ia  a  bold  headland  of  eryalalline 
limestone,  ileacending  from  a  height  of  some  1600  feet 
in  broken  clifA  into  the  deep  sea.  It  bora  all  passage 
along  tbe  shore ;  but  Trialram  by  great  exertions 
climbed  round  ita  face.  It  is  clelt  asunder  by  Wady 
en-Kar,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidron.  At  the  base 
of  Ihe  cliff  ia  a  vein  of  bituminooa  limestone,  largely 
used  in  the  muiuGictun  of  little  ornaments  which  are 
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•old  to  the  pilgrims  at  Jeroaalem,  "The  BubaUmct 
seemed  to  have  been  partially  ejected  in  ■  liquid  form, 
■Dd  In  have  streamed  down  tbe  clitA.  It  was  generally 
[nixed  with  fiinls  and  pebbles,  tometimca  corering  tl^ 
boulders  in  large  iplaBhet,  and  then,  in  the  sea  ilaelf, 
formed  the  matrix  of  a  very  bard  conglomerate  of  gravel 
and  flints.  When  throwu  into  the  fire,  it  burned  with  a 
sulphurous  tmell,  but  would  not  ignite  at  the  Same  of  a 
Ump"  (Tristram,  p.  254). 

South  of  Ras  d-Feahkhoh  the  cliffs  retreat,  leaving 
a  plain  along  the  shore,  varying  from  one  lo  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  extending  to  Ain-Terabeh,  about  NX 
miles  distant.  The  plain  it  an  alluvial  deposit  with 
layers  of  grave!,  and  having  spits  of  pure  land  project- 
ing at  intervals  into  the  sea.  It  ia  partially  covered 
with  ahrubberies  of  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  retem  (a  spe- 
cies of  Sroom ,-  the  Genala  rfftom  of  Fortkal,  abounding 
in  the  peninaula  of  Sinai),  and  towards  the  south  nilh 
dense  cane-brakes.  The  coating  of  alluvial  marl  whieb 
once  covered  it  ia  now  in  many  place*  worn  away;  and 
deep  gullies  rend  it  in  all  directions.  Enough  remains 
losbow  that  its  top,  like  that  of  the  plains  at  the  nnri  b- 
etn  and  aouthem  ends  of  the  lake,  formed  the  old  Ter- 
tiary le\-el  of  the  waters  (I'ii'i/.  p.  21)6). 

In  tbe  plain  is  a  copious  brackish  spring,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  96°  Fahr.  Farther  south  it  Ain-Teiabeh,  a 
small  fountain,  slightly  brackish,  Doxing  up  tma  the 
sand  a  few  feet  from  the  shore.  Between  it  and  the 
clilbis  a  dense  thicket  abounding  with  birds  and  beasts: 
ducks,  teal,  pochard,  thrush,  bulbul;  with  swine,  leop- 
ard, Jackal,  fox.  hare,  and  porcupine  (Sid.  p.  27B). 

From  Ain-Terabeh  To  Kas  Mersed  (six  mites)  the 
coast  plain  is  a  mere  strip,  frequently  interrupted  by 
rocky  headlands  which  dip  into  the  waves.  Ktumen 
is  here  abundant  with  pebbles  imbedded.  "  In  a  little 
bay.  Just  before  reaching  Wady  Sbukif,  we  were  struck 
by  a  powerful  sulphurous  odor,  and  after  some  search 
found  hot  water  bubbling  through  tbe  gravel,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  9o°  Fahr.,  only  six  inchea  from  the  sea. 
The  smell  of  sulphur  and  rotten  eggs  was  very  strong, 
and  while  scooping  in  the  gravel  my  hands  became 
quite  black,  and  my  boots  were  covered  with  a  yellow 
Pebblea  thrown  in  became  incrusted  with 
ew  minute,  and  all  the  rucks  in  the  sea. 
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which  were  here  quite  hoU-of  the  tempentun  of  9fP 
Fahr.— were  oovered  with  iu  There  must  be  an  enor^ 
moiu  diacharge  of  this  minemi  water  under  the  iea^  as 
the  heat  of  the  water  extends  for  two  hundred  yards,  and 
the  odor  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  elsewhere  was  62<^  (ibkL  p.  279).  On 
the  south  side  of  this  spring  is  Jebel  Shukif,  a  high, 
bold  peak  projecting  into  the  sea.  Two  miles  beyond 
it  is  the  oasis  of  Engedi,  a  plain  some  two  miles  square, 
forming  a  delta  to  two  glens  which  empty  into  it  per- 
ennial streamlets  of  fresh  water.  These,  with  the  **  foun- 
tain of  the  kid"  itself)  make  this  spot  a  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  a  dreary  desert.    See  Emokdl 

South  of  £ngedi  the  plain  becomes  wider,  but  it  is 
bare  and  desolate.    The  clifls  rise  oyer  it  in  broken 
masses  of  pale-brown  limestone,  dirided  by  yawning 
chasms,  wUle  the  alluviid  deposits  along  their  base  are 
MB  white  as  snow.    Two  miles  southward  a  spring  of 
fedd  water  (Birket  el-Khulil)  ooses  up  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  having  a  tempeiaCure  of  ^^  Fahr.    Other 
springs  most  exist  beneath  the  waves,  for  the  water 
near  the  shore  is  much  hotter  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  air  is  flUed  with  fumes  of  sulphurat- 
ed hydrogen.    No  traces  of  trap-rock  are  anywhere 
seen;  but  near  Wady  Khudenh  are  veins  of  crystalline 
limestone,  and  great  quantities  of  flint,  coated  with  ox- 
ide of  iron.    These  De  Saulcy  and  others  mistook  for 
lava  tofientSt    The  coast  has  the  same  genersl  features 
as  far  as  the  hill  and  fortress  of  Sebbch,  the  ancient 
Masada  (q.  v.).    There,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Soman  camp ;  and  beyond  it  the  aspect  of 
the  plain  is  that  of  utter  and  even  painful  sterility. 
"Elsewhere  the  desolation  is  comparatively  partial; 
here  it  reigns  supreme.    The  two  miles  of  rugged  slope 
that  lay  between  our  path  and  the  sea  are  difficult  to 
describe.     They  are  formed  of  a  soft,  white,  and  very 
sslt  deposit,  torn  and  furrowed  by  winter  torrents  in 
every  direction,  which  have  left  fantastic  ruins  and  cas- 
tles of  olden  shape,  flat-topped  mamelons,  cairns,  and 
every  imaginable  form  into  which  a  wild  fancy  could 
have  moulded  matter,  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  north 
and  south,  before  and  behind  us'*  (Und,  p.  816).    The 
Birket  cl-Khulil  just  alhided  to  is  a  shallow  depression 
on  the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a  natural  salt- 
pan.   After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evaporates  from 
the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  for  the  use  of  the 
AmbsL   They  also  collect  it  from  similar  though  smaller 
spots  farther  south,  and  on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2). 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape 
mention  —  the  line  of  drift-wood  which  encircles  the 
lake,  and  marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level 
of  the  water.    It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  some  of  considerable  size, 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
cooise  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.    They  stand  up  out 
of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic  shapes,  all 
signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a  charred  though 
blanched  look  very  desolate  to  behold.     Among  them 
are  said  to  be  great  numbers  of  palm-trunks  (Poole,  p. 
69) ;  some  doubtless  floated  over  from  the  palm-groves 
on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and  others 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when 
the  palm  flourished  along  its  banks.     The  drift-wood  is 
saturated  with  salt,  and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very 
great  age. 

Farther  south  the  shore  recedes,  forming  a  bay  some 
eight  miles  in  length,  the  water  in  places  almost  wash- 
ing the  base  of  the  cliffs.  One  wild  glen,  called  Um- 
Bsghek,  breaks  through  the  mountains,  and  sends  out  a 
tiny  stream  with  a  dense  fringe  of  evergreens.  Not 
far  from  it  is  another  hot  sulphur  spring,  which  spreads 
its  snfTocating  odors  around.  On  the  south  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  cans  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh — a  plain 
of  some  extent,  sprinkled  with  tamarisks  and  acacias, 
sad  torn  in  all  directions  with  torrent-beds,  through 
vhich  the  winter  rains  and  the  streamlets  fron^  namer' 


ous  sulphuffoos  and  bnekiah  springs  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  cliCb  and  peaks  which  rise  over  the 
oasis  appear  from  a  distance  to  exhibit  traces  of  vol* 
came  actum,  but  closer  inspection  proves  that  there  are 
no  igneous  rocks  here  or  elsewhere  along  the  western 
shore.  Veins  of  ruddy  limestone,  blocks  of  ironstone, 
and  multitudes  of  nodules  of  black  flint  look  like  tnp- 
dikes  and  craten  in  the  distance.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cinden  and  scorias  observable  here  and  there 
along  the  shore. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  is  Jel^ 
el  Usdum,  a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock* 
salt.  The  top  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  mail,  gypsum,  and  gravel,  probably  the  remains 
of  the  Post-tertiary  deposit  uplifted  upon  the  salt.  The 
dedivitiea  of  the  range  are  steep  and  rugged,  pierced 
with  huge  caverns,  and  the  summit  shows  a  serried 
line  of  sharp  peaks.  The  salt  is  of  a  greenish-white 
color,  with  lines  of  cleavage  as  if  stratified,  and  its  base 
reachea  far  beneath  the  present  surface.  The  name  of 
the  range,  Khashm  Usdum,  appears  to  preserve  a  me* 
morial  of  the  ancient  guilty  **  city  of  the  plain."  See 
SoDOaf. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  are  some  heaps 
of  rough  stones  and  the  shattered  walls  of  a  small  tow* 
er,  marked  by  De  Saulcy  as  the  remains  of  Sodom. 
That  dty  may  have  stood  in  this  region,  but  it  requires 
some  power  of  imagination  to  identify  it  with  these 
insignificant  ruins. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Muhawat,  which  exhibits  some  very  remark- 
able geol<^cal  features.  Its  sides  are  cliffii  of  old  lime- 
stone, showing  here  and  there  on  their  surface  traces 
of  Post -tertiary  mari;  "but  since  the  marl  has  been 
washed  out  there  has  been  a  second  fiUing-in  of  an  ex* 
traordinary  character,  which  is  only  now  in  course  of 
denudation.  There  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wady,  and  chiefly  on  the  south,  laige  masses  of  bitumen 
mingled  with  graveL*  These  overlie  a  thick  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker  stratum  of 
sand  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  that  it 
yields  powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled  over  a  hot 
coaL  Many  blocks  of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed 
down  the  gorge,  tmd  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below 
along  with  huge  boulden  and  other  traces  of  tremen- 
dous, floods.  . . .  The  layer  of  sulphurous  sand  is  gener- 
ally evenly  distriboted  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the 
sulphur  evenly  above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  variable 
masses.  In  every  way  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  deposit  of  these  substances  as  we  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which 
we  pick  up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  yields  an  overpowering  sulphurous  odor; 
above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  subjected  to  extreme  heat.*'  This  discovery  is 
exceedingly  important ;  and  the  remarks  of  Tristram 
upon  it  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all 
students  of  the  Bible.  **Here,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
we  have  the  only  trace  of  anything  approaching  to 
volcanic  action  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  careful 
examination  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
shores.  The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem — the 
existence  of  a  bituminous  spring  when  the  supply  of 
water  was  more  abundant — would  scarcely  account  for 
the  regular  deposition  of  sulphurous  sand,  and  then  of 
the  sand  with  the  bitumen  superimposed.  I  have  a 
great  dread  of  seeking  forced  corroborations  of  scriptur- 
al statements  from  questionable  physical  evidence,  for 
the  sceptic  is  apt  to  imagine  that  when  he  has  refuted 
the  wrong  argument  adduced  in  support  of  a  scriptural 
statement,  he  has  refuted  the  scriptural  statement  it- 
self; but,  BO  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if 
there  be  any  physical  evidence  left  of  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar 
occurrences,  wo  have  it  here.    The  whole  appearance 
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poinU  to  ■  ibower  of  hot  lulphur,  and  an  iiruptioD  or 

bituineD  upon  it,  which  would  nitunmy  be  calcined  and 
impregnated  bj-  iu  AimeB;  aud  thia  at  a  gtoki^cil  pe~ 
riod  quite  aubaeqarat  lo  all  the  diluvial  and  lUuvial 
action  of  which  ve  have  auch  abundant  eTidence.  The 
caluiniphe  muat  have  been  unce  the  rurmadon  of  the 
widy,  aiuce  the  depontioD  of  the  marl,  and  while  the 
water  wai  U  iti  present  level ;  therefore,  probably  dur- 
ing the  hiatoiic  period"  (p.  S55-3fi7). 

The  ahore-line  runi  Tor  nearly  three  milei  aouth- 
ward  along  the  base  of  Jebel  Uadnai,  and  then  aweepB 
aharply  round  to  the  ea«C,  leaving  on  the  pouth  a  naked, 
miry  plain  called  Sabkah,  ten  milea  long  rrom  north  tu 
•outh  by  about  six  wide.  It  ii  in  lumoier  coated  with 
a  aaline  criiat,  but  ta  ao  low  that  when  the  water  ia  high 
a  large  aection  of  it  is  Hooded.  Numeroua  toirent-bede 
f(om  the  lalt  range  on  the  west,  and  froni  the  higher 
ground  or  the  Arabah  on  the  aouth,  run  aeroaa  it,  con- 
yerting  Urge  portion*  into  iinpaasable  swamps.  Un  ita 
■onthem  border  the  old  diluviuni  terrace  rises  like  a 
white  wall  to  a  height  oT  more  than  two  hundred  reet. 
It  ia  only  on  getting  close  to  it  that  the  sides  are  seen 
to  be  rent  and  turn  into  a  ihouaand  lanlastic  (brms  by 
winter  lonenta  and  the  weiring-away  of  the  softer  de- 
posits. The  Sabkah  ii  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wadj 
Tufeileh,oneofthe  principal  drains  of  the  Anbab,  and 
containing  a  brackish,  perennial  stream.  Beyond  it 
the  character  of  the  aurface  completely  chaDgca.  The 
(iTDund  rises  in  an  easy  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  Uoab 
Mountains,  and  ia  covered  with  denae  thickets  of  reeds, 
taninriak,  acacia,  retem,  lyiiphus,  and  other  abrubs,  iii- 
termixed  with  fertile  fields,  cultivated  by  the  Uhawari' 
neh  Arabs  (as  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Uhijr  are  called, 
here  the  worst  representatives  of  their  race),  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  indigo,  melons, 
Bud  cucumben.  Tristram  aaya  ^  "The  place  positively 
iwarmed  with  birds  in  countless  myriada.  There  were 
doves  by  the  score  on  every  buah,  lai^  aud  amsU  (  Turlur 
risoi-iiu  and  T.  ^jjj""")- '■"'huls,  the  hopplng-thruah, 
ahrikea,  the  gorgeous  little  aun-bird  resplendent  in  the 
light,  and,  once  more,  our  new  aiiarrow.  The  Abyssin- 
ian liuk,  pipits,  and  wagtails  luxuriated  in  the  oxiiat 
rills  at  OUT  feet,  which  were  fringed  by  drooping  tufts 
of  caper  (Cappai'u  A-'gi/ptiata)  in  full  flower.  All 
teemed  with  a  prodigality  of  life"  (p.B80). 

This  fertile  tract  touchea  the  sDutb^eastem  shore  of 
the  sea,  and  continuea  along  it  aa  it  trinda  north-east 
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fbr  Bome  Ave  miles  to  the  month  of  the  Wady  Nimei- 
leb,  becoming  gradually  narrower  as  the  ahore-Uns  ap- 
proacbea  the  rocky  sides  of  the  tnonntaina.  The  geo- 
logical formadon  of  this  eastern  range  ia  different  from 
the  weatem.  The  front  cliA  are  red  aandstone,  appar- 
endy  overlying  hard,  crystalline  limeMonc,  and  topped 
.  by  more  recent  calcareous  rock.  Trap  bouldera  and 
fragmeuta  of  greenstone  and  aienite  are  strewn  along 

Such  are  the  great  aoutheni  shore*  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  great  valley  is  here  narrower  tban  at  the  northern 
shore,  not  because  of  any  contraction  in  tbe  mountain- 
ranges,  but  arising  from  the  ridge  of  Usdnm,  which  «a* 
evidendy  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at 
some  period  aubaequeut  to  the  furmation  of  theArahih. 
Tbe  projecting  ba*e  of  Jebel  Usdum  on  the  west,  and 
the  high  fertile  region  ofEs-Safleb  on  the  eaat,  contract 
the  aouthem  end  of  the  lake  into  tbe  form  of  a  semi- 
circular bay  about  aix  miles  in  diameter.  A  few  milea 
farther  north  the  ahorea  on  each  ride  expand  so  much 
that  the  breadth  of  tbe  aca  ia  almost  doubled.  Tbe 
general  aspect  of  the  shoita  is  dreary  and  desirfale  in 
the  extreme.  The  salt-incrusteil  plain,  tbe  white  downa 
of  the  Arabah,  the  naked  line  of  salt  hills,  the  hare  and 
scathed  mountain-rangea  on  each  Mde,all  Uaxing  tmda 
the  raya  of  a  venieal  aun,  form  a  pictun  of  utter  and 
stem  desolation  such  aa  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive. 

On  the  nonheru  side  of  Wady  Nimeireh  a  narrow 
strip  of  saline  plain,  very  low  ai  * 
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lliere,  at  a  little  fountain  or  at  the  motith  of  a  ravine, 
a  clump  of  bushea  or  a  cane-brake  may  be  seen. 

The  Prmniula  n/rt-LiiAi, "  the  Tongue"  [see  BatJ, 
is  tbe  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  eastern  short. 
It  jut*  out  oppoeile  the  great  ravine  of  Serak.  The 
neck  connecting  it  with  the  mainUnd  ia  a  strip  of  low, 
bare  aand,  measuring  Ave  milea  acroea.  In  outline  the 
peninsula  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  haman  fool, 
the  toe  projecting  northward  and  forming  a  aharp 
promontory.  Its  length  ia  about  nine  miles,  snd  from 
the  heel  or  aouth-wcsteni  point  to  the  southern  ahore- 
line  is  seven  miles.  The  main  body  la  a  PoM-tertiary 
deposit  compoeed  of  layers  uf  marl,  gypsum,  and  sandy 
conglomerau,  manifestly  coeval  with  the  great  diluvial 
terrace,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  elevatioii.  The 
top  ia  a  table-land,  broad  toward*  the  sonlh,  hut  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  a  serried  ridge  at  (he  northern  end. 


The  Dead  Sea  from  the  heights  behind  Schbeh  <Haaada),  abowlng  the  wide  beach  on  (he  weatem  side  of  the  Iske 
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It  eotiral/  deUituta  of  Tegetation. 

at  mad  loni  by  torrect-bedi ;  did 
a  pyramicUl  nuuaa  n«iii- 


Tha  taitmx  u  all 
the  vda  4re  wora  awiy  inl 
bliog  tiBO  will  group*  at  w1 
■pecial  note  tbaC  in  the  wadya  and  alonp  the  ahane 
[ucces  of  lolphur,  bitumen,  rock-aalt,  (Dd  pumioe-itune 
an  foiuid  in  gieat  proruuoii.  Pruliably,  if  examined 
with  care,  geoli^cal  phenomena  limilar  to  Ihoie  in 
Wady  UahiwtLl  might  be  found  on  this  peniniula,  and 
aoine  additional  light  tbua  tbrown  upon  the  destruccioD 
of  (be  citiei  o(  Ihe  plain.  Poole  aaya  "  the  nil  appear- 
ed »ulphurDU»"  (Joaraai  R.  0.  S.  ixvi,  63-64). 

The  little  plain  at  tbe  mouth  of  Wady  Draa,  or  Ke- 
rak,  afluidi  a  ilriking  coatiaat,  in  iU  thicketi  of  ever- 
grenu  and  luiariant  com-ftelda,  to  tbe  arid  deaokatiou 
(it  tbe  aJjoining  peoinaula.  It  ia  here  that  the  few  in- 
habitaoti  dT  [he  peniaaula  reside,  in  a  uretched  village 
cmDed  Mma'ah. 

Tbe  ahnre  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  between  the  peninaula 
■nd  the  nonb-eaitcm  angle  hai  never  been  thorongh- 
ly  expbjred.  Seetzen,  Irby  and  HacRlei,  Da  Saulcy, 
and  more  raeently  the  party  o!  the  Due  de  Luynea, 
viuted  a  few  places;  and  LieuL  Lynch  and  his  of- 
Acers  touched  at  leveTal  point*.  A  few  miles  north  of 
el-Lisiin  tbe  fertile  plain  called  (rhnr  el-Hezra'ah  tcr- 
miiulea,  and  the  nountaina  descend  in  sublime  cliSd  of 
red  aandMone  almoat  to  the  water's  edge.  Higher  up, 
wbiie,  calcareooa  linKsiane  appears,  and  forms  at  this 
place  the  main  body  of  the  lanse.  Uasalt  also  appears 
in  places,  sometimea  oTerlying  the  limestone  as  on  the 
pliiii  of  Baslian,  at  others  burtting  through  the  sanil- 
sEoue  Btnta  in  dilie*  and  veina  The  ravines  of  Mo- 
jib  (Arnon)  and  Zeika  Ha'ln  appear  like  huge  renta  in 
the  mountains.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  latter  veins  of 
gray  and  bUck  trap  cut  through  the  sandstone,  and 
a  eopiuus  funntain  of  hot,  tulpburon*  «al«r  aoiid*  a 
ateaming  rlrer  into  the  sea  amid  thickets  of  palms 
andUmarisks.  Thiaia  Callirrboe,  so  celebrated  in  old- 
eo  time  for  its  baths.  Between  thia  point  and  the 
plain  of  tbe  Jordan  volcanic  eruptions  hare  produced 

been  overflowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Among 
other  smaller  baaaltic  streams  tbree  were  foand  border- 
ing on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south 
of  the  little  plain  of  Zarah  (H.  Lartet'i  paper  to  French 
Academy  ofSdences;  trxia  Joarnat  of  Hae.  l.H.  3<i\v, 
I8G5,  p.  496). 

The  plain  between  the  nonntains  and  the  noutb  of 
the  Jordan  it  in  general  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
luxoriaut  vegetation  and  necasioaal  thickets  of  tama- 
lisk,  reUm,  and  acacia.  At  the  ruins  of  Suweimeh, 
I>e  Saulcj  found  a  copious  hot  spring  with  a  ruinous 
aqueduct  {Vogage  ea   Terre-Sawlf,  i,  317>      Along 


tbe  shore  lAeeet  of  pamic»«tone,  lava,  and  bitumen  are 
found  imbedded  in  tbe  sand  and  mud  ai  if  washed  up 
by  the  waves;  and  at  this  point  are  more  distinct  tiaoea 
of  volcanic  action  than  elsewhere  around  the  sea. 

One  nmsrkable  feature  of  the  northern  portion  of 
tbe  easteru  heigbts  is  a  plateau  which  divides  the 
mountains  half-way  up,  apparently  forming  a  gigantic 
landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching  northward 
from  the  Wady  Zerka  Ua'in.  It  is  very  plainly  to  be 
seen  fnm  Jerusalem,  especially  at  sunset,  when  many 
t^the  points  of  these  fascinating  mountaini  come  out 
into  unexpected  T«lie£  This  plaleau  appeals  to  be  on 
the  same  general  level  with  a  similar  plateau  on  tbe 
western  side  opposite  to  it,  with  the  lop  of  the  rock  of 
Sebbeh,  and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterranean. 

i.  The  dimauioiu  of  Ike  Dead  Bta  have  never  yet 
been  taken  with  aufficient  accuracy.  Its  longeet  axis  is 
situated  neatly  north  and  eouth.  It  lies  between  Sl°6' 
SO"  and  81°  46'  M.  lal.,  nearly;  and  thus  it*  water  sui- 
face  is  from  N.  to  S.  a*  nearly  as  potaible  40  geographi- 
cal, or  46  English  miles  long.  On  (he  other  hand,  it 
lies  between  85°  W  and  8A°  87'  E.  long,  nearly;  and 
ita  greateet  width  {some  three  miles  south  of  Aiu-Jidy) 
is  about  6  getq^phical  miles,  or  10}  English  miles. 
The  ordinary  area  of  (he  upper  portion  is  about  174 
square  geographical  milei;  of  the  channel,  29;  and  of 
the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled  Ike  lagoon,  K — in  all, 
alMut  S50  square  geogrsphicid  miles.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  varies  considerably  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  in  different  years.  When  the  sea 
is  filled  up  by  winter  rains,  the  flat  plain  on  the  soutb 
is  submerged  for  several  miles.  The  annual  rainfall, 
too,  is  not  uniform  in  Palestine.  Some  years  icis  more 
than  double  what  it  is  in  others,  and  this  pivducea  a 
eonesponding  effect  on  tbe  volume  of  water  in  the  sea, 
and  consequently  on  ita  area.    At  its  northern  end  tbe 

side  the  Zerka  Main  (tbe  ancient  CaUi'rrbo^,  and  pos- 
uMv  the  mote  ancient  en-Eglaim),  the  Mojib  (the  Ai> 
non'ofthe  Bible),  and  (he  Beni-Hem^  On  the  south 
the  Karfthy  or  el-Ahsy,  and  on  the  west  that  of  Ain- 
Jidy.  These  are  pmbalily  all  perennial,  though  varia- 
ble,'Mreams;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrent* 
which  lead  through  the  mountains  east  and  west,  and 
over  the  fist,  shelving  plains  on  both  north  and  south 
of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very  large  quan- 

along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number  of  springs, 
some  fresh,  some  warm,  some  salt  and  fetid,  which  ap- 
pear to  run  confinuallv,  and  all  And  their  way,  more  or 
leu  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  shingle  of  tbe  beach,  into 
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tionst  that  on  the  north  k  an  elongated  oyal  in  form, 
while  that  on  the  south  is  almost  drcolar.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  the  peninsola  and 
the  mainland  is  not  mnch  more  than  two  miles  across. 
The  northern  section  is  a  deep,  regularly  formed  basin, 
the  sides  descending  steeply  and  uniformly  all  round,  as 
well  on  the  north  and  south  as  on  the  east  and  west. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sea. 
L3'nch  ran  seven  lines  of  soundings  across  it  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  found  it  deepest  between  Ain-Terabeh  and 
Wady  Mojib,  that  is,  abont  the  centre  of  the  northern 
section.  From  this  point  the  depth  decreased  gradual- 
ly towards  the  Lis&n  on  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  north.  The  greatest  depth  fouhd  by 
Lynch  was  1808  feet,  but  Lieut.  Molyneux  records  one 
sounding  taken  by  him  as  1850  feeL  The  deep  part 
of  the  lake  terminates  at  the  peninsula.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  the  lis&n  and  the  western 
shore  is  only  thirteen  feet,  and  no  part  of  the  southern 
section  was  more  than  twdve  feet  in  depth  (Lynch,  Ojfi' 
oo/  Jieport,  p.  48). 

It  appears  that  when  the  water  is  very  low  there  are 
two  practicable  fords  from  the  peninsula  to  the  main- 
land— one  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  the  other  run- 
ning from  the  isthmus  to  the  northern  point  of  Jebel 
Usdum  (Seetzen,  JUuen,  ii,  868;  Iiby  and  Mangles, 
Travels^  p.  140). 

5.  The  depretsioH  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  world.  From  experimenta  made  by  boiling 
water  in  1837,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  supposed  the  de» 
pression  to  be  about  500  feet.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
Russegger  with  his  barometer  made  it  about  1400  feet. 
Symonds  by  trigonometrical  surrey,  in  1841,  calculated 
the  depression  at  1812  feet;  and  the  level  run  by  Dale, 
an  o£5cer  of  Lynoh's  expedition,  gave  a  result  of  1816 
feet.  A  still  more  careful  measurement  has  been  recent- 
ly made  by  the  corps  of  English  engineers  under  Capt. 
Wilson,  with  the  following  result:  ''The  levelling  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  performed 
mth  the  greatest  possible  aconracy,  and  by  two  inde- 
pendent observers,  using  different  instruments,  and  the 
result  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  absolutely  true  to 
within  three  or  four  inches.  The  depression  of  the  sur^ 
face  on  March  12, 1865»  was  found  to  be  1292  feet;  but 
from  the  line  of  drifUwood  observed  along  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  water 
at  some  period  of  the  year— probably  during  the  winter 
freshets— stands  two  feet  six  inches  higher,  which  would 
make  the  least  depression  1289.5  feeL  Capt.  Wilson  also 
learned,  from  inquiry  among  the  Bedouin,  and  from 
European  residents  in  Palestine,  that  during  the  early 
summer  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower  by  at  least 
six  feet.  This  would  make  the  greatest  depression  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  1298  feet.  .  .  .  The  most  recent 
observation  before  that  now  given,  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  and  Lieut.  Yignes,  of  the  French  navy,  agrees 
with  our  result  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  consider- 
ing that  the  result  was  obtained  by  barometric  observa- 
tion, the  depression  given  by  them  being  1286  feet  on 
June  7,  1864,  which  at  most  differs  only  twelve  feet 
from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  was  then  at 
its  lowest"  (Sir  Henry  James,  in  the  A  thenawn). 

The  exact  amount  of  the  depression  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  at  different 
seasons.  Traces  along  the  shore  prove  that  the  level 
has  varied  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  within  the  past  half 
century  (Robinson,  Physiccd  Geography,  p.  190).  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  depth  and  depression  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  very  nearly  equal,  each  about  1800 
feet;  the  elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterra^ 
ncan  is  about  twice,  and  above  the  Dead  Sea  abont  three 
times  that  number  (ibid,  p.  190). 

C.  The  voter  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  more  intensely  salt 
than  that  of  any  other  sea  known.  It  has  also  a  bitter, 
nauseous  taste,  and  leaves  upon  the  skin  a  slightly  greasy 
feeling.  Yet  it  is  transparent  as  the  water  of  the  Bled- 
iterranean,  and  its  color  is  the  aame-^-a  delicate  green. 


Its  spedfio  gravity,  and  oonaequeot  buoyancy,  is  very 
great.  Bathers  float  easily  in  an  upright  position  with 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  surface.  Lynch  says  thai 
eggs,  which  would  have  sunk  in  the  ocean,  floated  here 
with  only  two  thirds  immersed.  This  peculiarity  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  4; 
Aristot.  Meieor*  ii,  8;  see  also  in  Reland,  p.  241,  249). 
Of  its  weight  and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had 
also  practical  experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the 
party  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain-Feshkhah,  **  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  aencountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans,"  When,  however, 
**the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  feD ;  the  water,  from 
its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agitating 
cause  had  ceased  to  act''  (Lynch,  Narratwe,  p.  268).  At 
ordinary  times  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf 
beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  color 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.  The  water  has  an  oilv 
feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of  the  lime  and 
other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  and 
this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers  to  attribute  to  it 
a  greasy  look;  but  such  a  look  exists  in  imagination 
only.  It  is  quite  transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green 
tint,  and  is  compared  by  Lynch  (ibid,  p.  887)  to  diluted 
absinthe.  Lynch  (p.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not  So  do  the 
chemists  who  have  analyzed  it.  One  or  two  phenom- 
ena of  the  surface  may  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  old 
travellers,  and  some  modem  ones  (as  Osbum,  Pal  Fatt 
and  Pretentj  p.  448,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Morning^ 
p.  149),  mention  that  the  turbid,  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in  the  lake. 
M<dynettx  (p.  129)  speaks  of  a  "  curious  broad  strip  of 
white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in  a  straight  line 
nearly  north  and  south  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  some  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan** (comp.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  279, 295).  **  It  seemed 
to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  Stillwater;  while  nearly  over 
this  track  during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a 
white  streak  like  a  doud  extending  also  north  and  south, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  lines  of  foam  on 
the  surface  ara  mentioned  by  others,  as  Robinson  (Phy^ 
teal  Geography,  i,  508),  Borrer  {Journey,  etc.,  p.  479), 
Lynch  (Narrative^  p.  288).  From  Ain-Jidy  a  current 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes*s  party  running  steadily  to 
the  north  not  far  ftom  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch,  t^W.  p. 
291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narrative,  Jan.  8)  and  Rob- 
inson (Phyncal  Geography,  i,  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while  the  rest 
of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  288 ; 
Irby,  Travels,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  per- 
petually broods  over  the  water  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw  it 
in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  waterspouts,  only  very 
much  larger.  Extraordinary  effects  of  mirage,  due  to 
the  unequal  refraction  produced  by  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure, are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  820). 
The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  very 
large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion. The  details  of  the  various  analyses  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  accompanied  by  that  of  sea-water 
for  comparison.  From  that  of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition it  appeara  that  each  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing 
12}  lbs.,  contains  nearly  8^  lbs.  (8.819)  of  matter  in  solu- 
tion— an  immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  10}  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  } 
lb.  Of  this  8}  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium),  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  }  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime). 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magnesium, 
which  exista  in  a  tru^  eztnioidinary  quantity.    To  its 
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COHPAHATIVS  TABLB  OF  ANALTBB8  OP  THB  WATBR  OF  TBB  DKAO  SEA. 


ComponcBta. 

1. 

C.Q. 
OmaUn, 

UH. 

Aa  racal- 

ealatMl  bv 

Marebaod. 

2. 

3. 

Mafchaad, 
IMT. 

4. 
H«jjjlh, 

5. 

Bootb, 

ofPhila^ 

ddbbia 

(U.8. 

184». 

6. 

Boolm- 
Cbarlard 

and 
Hanty. 

7. 

Prof.  W. 

Oratory, 

1864. 

a 

Moldon- 

hauar, 

Not.  IHM. 

9. 

Waiaroftha 
Oeaaa. 

Chloride  of  miuniesiom 

*'         soainm 

18.166 

7.080 

8.880 

1.096 

.161 

.007 

.148 

•  • 

!062 

a       • 

.449 

•  • 

•  m 

«      • 

•  • 

7.870 
7.880 
9.488 

.868 
.006 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!076 

!s6i 

«    • 

•  • 

m      • 

•  • 

•  • 

10.648 
6.678 
9.894 
1.898 

«      • 

iois 

•  • 

«    • 

.osd 

•  • 

.961 

«      • 

!003 

•  » 

•  « 

7.899 

12.109 

2.466 

1.917 

.006 

.006 

.066 

.008 

•  • 

.068 

•  • 

.961 

•  • 

.069 

•  « 
«      * 

«      • 

14.669 

7.866 

8.107 

.668 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

ioio 

•  » 

.187 

.  • 

•  • 

•  . 

*  a 
.      • 

1.696 

11.008 

.680 

.166 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

!288 

trace 

•  • 

[960 

•  • 

.968 

18.961 

7.839 

9.796 

.671 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«      • 

iioo 

•  « 

.009 

«         • 

•  • 

•  • 

6. $31 
2.967 
1.471 
2.891 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

.069 

•  • 

•  « 

.168 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.860 
2.700 

ioio 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!l40 
.280 
.002 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

!o63 

L0B8  .026 

"         calciom 

"         potasstom 

"         manganeM 

**         ammoninm. .... 

**         alnminlnm 

"         Iron 

Salohato  of  Dotaah* 

"         lime 

"         magnesia 

Bromide  of  majraealam 

**         fiodiiun .....-.«.. 

Omnic  matter 

SllTca..'.....^ 

Bitamlnons  matter 

Carbonate  of  lime. ...  t «... . 

Total  solid  contents 

Water 

24.486 
76.666 

18.780 
81.280 

21.778 
78.927 

24.066 
76.946 

20.416 
73.684 

14.997 
86.073 

94.882 
76.168 

IB.SW 
86.106 

8.680 
96.470 

Specii&c  sraritT .* 

lilO.UOU 

lOO.OOU 

100.000 

lOU.OUU 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

lOO.OOU 

1UO.004I 

1.909 

•  • 

•  t 

1.168 

9910 

from 
Jofdan, 

uu 

la  rainy 
■aaaon. 

1.1841 
at  66*  F. 

■       • 

la  1847, 

attha 

north  and. 

i.m 

997.76 

ia  March, 
184*, 

HmiJa 
N.W.  of 
month  of 

JenlM. 

1.227 
at  W  F. 

MaTl,*48, 
»ft  fkth. 

"ST' 
A<Tarabah. 

1.090 

*.Gi!' 

*'«bonn 
fromiha 
Jordan." 

1.210 
at  W  F. 

ftxm 

bland  at 

K.and, 

March  11, 

1854. 

1.110 

lo  Jana, 
18M. 

1.0278 

Bolllne-Dolot 

Water  ootained 

preienoe  is  dae  the  therapeutic  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  lake  when  its  waler  was  sent  to  Rome  for  wealthy 
inralida  (Galen,  in  ReUnd,  Pakett,  p.  242)  or  lepers 
flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  BCart  §  10).  Bonssingault 
{AmLdt  Chimk,  1856,  xlviii,  166)  remarks  that  if  ever 
bcooude  should  become  an  article  of  commerce,  the  Dead 
Sea  will  be  the  natural  source  for  it.  It  is  the  magne- 
sian  eomponnds  which  impart  so  naoseous  and  bitter  a 
flavor  to  the  water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
solution  is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (^Ncurratwfj  p.  877) 
that  while  dbtilled  water  would  dissolve  f^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  },  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as  only 
to  be  able  to  take  up  ^.  The  above  differences  in  the 
analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  expected. 
When  the  sea  is  flooded  by  freshets,  the  amount  of  salts 
in  solution  will  be  less;  when  low,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  summer,  the  amount  will  be  more.  The  presence 
of  these  foreign  ingredients  in  such  quantities  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Us- 
dnm,  and  numerous  brackish  springs  along  the  shores, 
sopply  the  salt;  the  great  sulphur  fountain  at  Callir- 
rhod,  and  many  othen  on  the  north  and  west,  with  the 
sulphur,  bitumen,  iron,  etc.,  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
later  deposits,  supply  the  other  ingredients.  It  is  known 
also  that  large  masses  of  bitumen  are  occasionally  forced 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  it  may  be  that  beneath 
its  wares  are  fountains  and  deposits  more  numerous 
and  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  plains.  Then,  too,  the  constant  evaporation 
takes  away  the  pure  water,  but  leaves  behind  all  the 
saits^  which  are  thus  gradually  increasing  in  quantity. 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  observations 
are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch 
(Report,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum  at  59^  Fahr.  U  al- 
most invariably  found  at  ten  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Between  Wady  Zerka  and  Ain-Terabeh  the  tempera- 
ture at  surfiice  was  76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62=>  at 
1044  feet  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named  {Narra- 
tiee,  p.  374).  At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the 
tempentttte  ranged  from  82*^  to  909,  and  from  5°  to  10^ 
bebw  that  of  the  air  {ibid,  p.  310-320 ;  corop.  Poole,  Nov. 
2).  Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  p.  881),  on  March 
11, 1854,  found  the  Jordan  60^  Fahr.  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(north  end)  73®;  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83° 
in  the  fonner  case  and  78^  In  the  latter. 


The  water  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and  this  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  originated  the  name  Dead  Sea  (A  d  Ezech, 
xlviii,  8 ;  comp.  Galen,  De  Simpl,  iv,  19).  Shells  and 
small  fish,  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  have  been  picked  up 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  are  found  in  some  of  the 
little  fountains  along  the  western  coast;  but  they  are  all 
of  foreign  importation.  Recent  investigations  have  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  Dead  Se«  does  contain  and 
support  a  few  inferior  organizations,  but  the  fact  has  not 
as  yet  been  established  on  conclusive  evidence.  L3ring 
in  this  deep  caldron,  encompassed  by  naked  white  cliffs 
and  white  plains,  exposed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
rear  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  Syrian  sun,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  exhibit 
an  almost  unexampled  sterility  and  a  death-like  soli- 
tude; nor  is  it  strange  that  in  a  rude  and  unscientific 
age  the  sea  should  have  become  the  subject  of  wild 
and  wondrous  superstitions.  "  Seneca  relates  that  bricks 
would  not  sink  in  it.  Early  travellers  describe  the  lake 
as  an  infernal  region ;  its  black  and  fetid  waters  always 
emitting  a  noisome  smoke  or  vapor,  which,  being  driven 
over  the  land,  destroys  all  vegetation  like  a  frost.  Hence, 
too,  the  popular  report  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  its 
deadly  watere"  (Robinson,  Physical  Geography,  p.  199). 
Such  stories  are  fabulous.  It  is  true  that  the  tropical 
heat  causes  immense  evaporation,  the  exhalations  from 
the  sulphurous  springs  and  marshes  taint  the  air  for 
miles,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamps  on  the  north  and 
south  gives  rise  to  fevers,  and  renders  the  ordinary  inhab- 
itants feeble  and  sickly;  but  this  has  no  necessarj'-  con- 
nection with  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  character  of  its  waters. 
The  marshes  of  Iskandcrdn  are  much  more  unhealthy 
than  any  part  of  the  Ghor.  Wherever  a  copious  foun- 
tain bobbles  up  along  the  shores,  or  a  mountain  stream- 
let affords  water  for  irrigation,  tangled  thickets  of  tropi- 
cal trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  spread  out  their  foliage. 
There  birds  sing  as  sweetly  as  in  more  genial  climes, 
and  the  Arab  pitches  his  tent  like  his  brethren  on  the 
Eastern  plateau,  and  an  abundant  harvest  rewards  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Tristram  exclaims  with 
something  of  enthusiasm, "  What  a  sanitarium  Engedi 
might  be  made,  if  it  were  only  accessible,  and  some  en- 
terprising speculator  were  to  establish  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment !  Hot  water,  cold  water,  and  decidedly  salt 
water  baths,  all  supplied  by  nature  on  the  spot,  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  only  three  miles  off,  and  some  of  the 
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grandest  scenery  roan  ever  enjoyed,  in  an  atmosphere 
where  half  a  lung  is  sufficient  for  respiration"  {The  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  296). 

III.  Origin  and  History, — It  is  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  one  which  has  created  much  con- 
troversy among  scientific  and  Biblical  students,  whether 
the  present  physical  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon 
its  origin  and  changes,  or  upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  struct- 
ure of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  of  the  various  strata  and 
deposita  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  3*et 
sufficiently  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  us  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  theory  on  the  points  at  issue ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  in  a  few  simple  propositions  what 
are  the  actual  statements  made  in  Scripture  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  scientific  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  hitherto  prosecuted,  has  established. 

1.  The  rrferencea  to  (he  Dead  Sea  in  Scripture  are 
few,  and  mostly  incidental  Three  passages  desen'e 
special  attention.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xiii,  10,  where  the  sa- 
cred writer  relates  the  story  o(  the  separation  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  he  represents  the  two  as  standing  on  the 
•mountain-top  east  of  BetheL  He  then  says,  *'  Lot  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  (or  circuit)  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar.'*  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  ^hole  plain 
around  them,  must  have  been  in  sight  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  alone  is  visible 
from  the  height  at  Bethel.  But  a  carefid  examination 
of  the  passage  shows  that  this  does  not  follow.  The 
patriarchs  looked  towards  *'  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan." 
It  is  not  implied  that  they  saw  it  all,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  sight.  They  saw  enough 
to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  region.  One 
thing  is  evident  from  the  statement:  a  remarkable 
change  was  effected  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  It  was  fertile  and  well  watered 
before  that  event,  but  manifestly  not  so,  or  not  so  much 
so,  afler  it.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xix,  24,  25. 

(2.)  The  second  passage  is  Gen.xiv,  2-10,  which  con- 
tains the  story  of  Lot's  capture.  Ver.  3  is  important : 
**  All  these  (kings)  wero  Joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea."*  There  caimot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  idea  here  expressed  is  that  the  district  called 
in  the  time  of  Lot "  the  vale  of  Siddim"  had  become,  in 
the  time  of  the  writer,  ^  the  Salt  Sea,"  or  at  least  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  that  sea.  The  Hebrew  phrase  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  the  two  just  as  certainly  as  the 
similar  phrase  in  ver.  2  establishes  the  identity  of  Bela 
and  Zoar.  The  clause  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  gen- 
uineness rests  on  the  very  same  basis  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  narrative.  It  was  manifestly  the  opinion 
of  Moses  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  submerged.  An- 
other point  in  the  narrative  demands  attention.  The 
route  of  the  invading  host  is  traced.  They  attacked 
the  Rephaim  in  Bash  an,  then  marched  southward 
through  Moab  and  Edom  to  Paran,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Edom.  There  thoy  turned,  and 
after  resting  at  the  fountain  of  Kadesh,  they  swept  the 
territory  of  the  Amalekitea  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  Amorites  **  who  dwelt  in  Engedi."  Having  thus 
ravaged  all  the  countries  surrounding  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  they  descended  upon  their  territory'  from  the 
west.  The  inhabitants  now  came  out  against  them, 
and  were  marshalled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  exact 
locality  of  the  vale  is  not  described.  It  may  have  I)cen 
north  or  it  may  have  been  south  of  Engedi.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain:  if  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
were  then  as  they  are  now,  no  army  could  have  marched 
f^long  them  from  Engedi  to  Jericho.   On  the  other  hand, 


from  Engedi  there  is  a  good  path  aonthward.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  "  the  viUe  of  Siddim  was  full  of  bitumen 
pits"  (ver.  10).  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  north  of 
the  sea  to  which  this  would  apply;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  plain  or  vale  along  its  shores  ^  full  of  bitumen  pita" 
at  the  present  day.  These  lacts  render  it  impoeaible 
that  the  vale  of  Siddim  could  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  they  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  state- 
ment that  Siddim  was  submerged.    See  Siddim. 

(3.)  The  third  passage  is  Gen. xix, 24, 25 :  "Then  the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  he  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground." 
Abraham,  when,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  he  reached 
the  mountain -brow,  "looked  towards  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
held, and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace"  (ver.  28).  As  Abraham  was  at  this 
time  residing  at  Hebron,  the  view  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  to  the  northern  end,  although  the  lake  itself 
is  visible  from  Beni-Nalm  (the  traditionary  site  of  Abra- 
ham's interview  with  Jehovah)  through  gaps  in  the 
western  mountains  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  189).  See 
Sodom. 

2.  The  physical  facts  ascertained  by  sdeniijie  research 
are  as  follows:  The  formation  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  historic  times, 
and  coeval  with  the  existing  mountain-ranges;  the  val- 
ley was,  at  some  remote  period,  filled  with  water  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean;  the  water  has  gradually  decreased, 
apparently  by  evaporation,  and  has  left  a  number  of 
shore-lines,  traced  by  terraces  along  the  mountain-sides, 
all  antecedent  to  hbtoric  times ;  the  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  north  of  el-Lisan  forms  a  distinct  basin,  and  appeare 
to  have  done  so  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  Abraham. 
The  southern  section  is  different:  it  is  verv  shallow; 
its  bottom  is  slimy.  "  Sulphur  springs  stud  its  shores ; 
sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layere  or  in  fragments, 
over  the  desolate  plains;  and  bitumen  is  ejected,  in 
great,  floating  masses,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  oozes 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposited  with  grav- 
el on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat,  appears, 
with  sulphur,  to  have  been  precipitated  during  some 
convulsion".('frM^rem,  p.858),  and  that  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  latest  diluvial  formation,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  historic  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  was  miraculous.  A  shower  of  ignited  sulphur 
was  rained  upon  them.  May  we  not  connect  this  his- 
toric fact  with  the  observed  fact  just  stated  ?  Again, 
it  is  said  that  "the  plain  of  Siddim  was  filled  with  bi- 
tumen pits."  Bitumen  is  inflammable,  and,  when  ig- 
nited by  the  ficr}'  shower,  would  bum  fiercely.  May 
we  not  also  connect  this  with  the  phenomena  of  Wady 
Mahawat,  of  which  Tristram  says, "  The  whole  appear- 
ance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruption 
of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be  calcined 
and  impregnated  with  its  fumes?"  (p.  356).  The  sa- 
cred writer  further  says  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  became 
the  Salt  Sea,  or  was  submerged.  The  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  now  a  muddy  fiat,  covered  with  a  few  feet  of 
water.  Suppose  the  vale  to  have  sunk  a  few  feet,  or  the 
water  to  have  risen  a  few  feet,  after  the  miraculous  de- 
stniction  of  the  cities :  either  supposition  would  accord 
with  the  Biblical  narrative,  would  not  be  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  countries  exposed  to  earthquakes, 
and  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  results  of  modem  ob- 
servation ;  it  would  accord,  besides,  with  the  views  of 
ancient  writera  and  with  uniform  Jewish  tradition  (Jo- 
sephus,  A  n1,  i,  9 ;  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Reland,  p.  254  sq.). 

This  was  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  geologist,  Leopold  von 
Buch.  In  his  latest  work,  published  since  his  death, 
Robinson  says :  "  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion 
that  the  Dead  Sea  extended  no  farther  south  than  the 
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peninsula,  and  that  the  cides  destroyed  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed.  Lot  fled  from  Sodom  to 
Zoar,  which  was  near  (Gen.  xix,  20) ;  and  Zoar,  as  we 
know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens 
upon  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom 
was  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered,  like  the  land 
of  £g>'pt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  *  as  thou  oomest 
to  Zoar'  (Gen.  xiii,  10, 11).  Even  to  the  present  day, 
more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  fVom  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine  be- 
sides. Tracts  of  exuberant  fertility  are  still  seen  along 
the  streams,  though  elsewhere  the  district  around  the 
lonthem  bay  is  almost  desert"  (^Phgtieal  Geogr,  of  the 
Hol^  Land,  p.  218).  Notwithstanding  the  arguments 
and  almost  contemptuous  insinuations  of  some  recent 
writers,  not  a  single  fact  has  been  adduced  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  new 
discovery  seems  as  if  a  new  evidence  in  its  favor. 

3.  /Alter  oMi  Modem  Notices. — It  does  not  appear 
probable  that,  with  the  above  exception,  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  ancient  times  was  materially 
different  ixfum  what  it  is  at  present.    Other  parts  of 
Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  once 
covered  them ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  an- 
cient existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
or  of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction, 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.    A  few  spots— such  as 
Ain-Jidy,  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh,  and  that 
of  the  Wady  ed-Draa — were  more  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  populous,  than  they  are  under  the  dls- 
counging  influences  of  Mohammedanism.    But  such  at- 
tempts must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.   In  fact,  the  climate  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilized  occupation  being  conduct- 
ed there.      Nothing  will  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious  for  such  a  situation. 
The  plain  of  Jericho,  we  know,  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden ;  but  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  Ain-Jidy,  some  600  feet  above 
the  Ghpr  el-Lis&n,  the  Ghor  es-Safieh,  or  other  cultiva- 
ble portions  of  the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Of  course, 
so  far  as  the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned 
(provided  there  is  plenty  of  water),  the  hotter  the  cli- 
mate, the  better ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  out  and 
maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and  the  south- 
em  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive  spots  in  the 
world.     But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  difliculty  of 
communication  with  the  external  world  would  alone  be 
(as  it  must  always  have  been)  a  serious  bar  to  any  great 
agricultural  efforts  in  this  district 

When  Machsms  and  CallirrhoU  were  inhabited  (if, 
indeed,  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress,  or 
the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally  resorted 
to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  occupied  with 
the  crowded  population  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  its  balsaoD-gardens,  vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and 
palm-groves,  there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on 
the  shores.  But  this  can  never  have  materiallv  affect- 
ed  the  lake.  The  track  along  the  western  shore  and 
orer  Ain-Jidy  was  then,  as  now,  used  fur  secret  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  not  for  peaceable  or  commercial  traffic. 
What  transport  there  may  have  been  between  Idumsa 
and  Jericho  came  by  some  other  channel.  Josephus 
appears  to  state  that  the  Moabites  crossed  the  sea  to  in- 
vade Judah  (^Ant,  ix,  1,2);  and  he  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  used  boats  against  the  fugitive  Jews  ( ITar,  iv, 
7, 6;  oomp.  iv,  8,  4).  A  doubtful  passage  in  Josephus 
(see  Reland,  Paieut,  p.  252),  and  a  reference  bv  Edrisi 
(ed.  Janbert,  in  Bitter,  Jordan,  p.  700)  to  an  occasional 


venture  by  the  people  of  ^Zara  and  Dara"  in  the  12th 
century,  are  all  the  remaining  allusions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  known  to  exist,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans  launched  their  boats  on  it  for  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  temptation  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to 
the  fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  never  navigated  to  any  extent:  fish 
do  not  exist  in  it,  and  the  sterile  character  of  the  shores 
made  water  transit  of  little  importance. 

Coetigan,  an  Irish  traveller,  was  the  first,  in  modera 
times,  to  navigate  this  Sea  of  Death.  Having  descend- 
ed the  Jordan  in  a  little  boat,  he  crossed'to  the  peninsu- 
la of  Lis&n.  For  three  davs  he  had  no  fresh  water,  and 
he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  No  record  of  his 
Journey  has  been  found.  In  1887  Moore  and  Beek  had 
a  light  boat  conveyed  from  Jaffa.  They  succeeded  in 
visiting  some  points,  and  making  a  few  experiments 
with  boiling-water,  which  were  the  first  to  prove  that 
the  lake  was  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Ten  years 
later.  Lieutenant  Holyneux,  of  the  British  navy,  took  a 
boat  dovm  the  Jordan,  visited  the  peninsula,  and  took 
some  soundings.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  ship,  but 
died  shortly  afterwards.  A  brief  record  of  his  voyage 
is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  R,  G.  S,  voL  xviit.  The 
expedition  of  Lynch,  in  1848,  was  the  only  one  crowned 
with  success.  Thb  was  in  part  owing  to  the  superior 
organization  and  strength  of  the  party,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  cool 
season — April  and  May.  Even  this,  however,  was  too 
late ;  aeveral  of  the  party  took  fever,  and  one — Lieuten- 
ant Dale — died.  The  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Coe- 
tigan and  Molynenx  were  made  in  July  and  August  re- 
spectively. Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  any  such 
undertaking.  Rain  seldom  falls  on  the  shores ;  the  air, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  is  fresh  and  balmy,  and  cold 
is  almost  unknown. 

Josephus  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(^WcWf  iv,  8, 4) ;  and  several  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
scientific  as  well  as  geographical,  speak  of  its  wonders. 
Extracts  from  the  principal  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Reland*s  Pakutina  (p.  288-258).  Among  modem  writ- 
ers, the  following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage: 
Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monailiche  Correspondem,  vols,  xvii, 
xviii,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  S^ria ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels;  Wilson,  fjinds  of  the  Bible;  Bit- 
ter, PaL  und  Syr,  ii,  557-780;  Poole,  in  Journal  of  R, 
G,  S,  vol.  xxvi.  The  books  containing  the  fullest  and 
latest  accounts  are:  Robinson.  Bib.  Res.  i,  501-523;  ii, 
187-192;  MAPhysicalGeoffr,ofPaLpAS7-2l<)',  DeSaul- 
cy,  Voyage  tmiour  de  la  Afer  Moriey  and  Voyage  en  Terre" 
SainU ;  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  p.  242-366 ;  Land 
ofMoab  (1873);  L3mch,  Official  Report ^ytYixch  contains 
Anderson's  Geological  Reconnoissance  (published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852)  ;  Ridgaway, 
The  Lord^s  Land,  p.  344-464.  There  is  an  old  mono- 
graph on  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wfihner,  De  r\bw  fi^ 
(Helmst.  1712) ;  and  a  recent  one  by  Fraas,  Das  todte 
3/eer  (Stuttg.  1867).     Sec  Dead  Sea. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (Heb.  n\^  K*'*,  Gey  Melach, 

but  twice  with  the  article,  T\hw  A;  Sept.  VifitXifi, 
FefukiSf  cocXdc  [or  ^dpay^  t&v  oXijv;  v.  r.  FrifiaXa, 
TaifteXa ;  Vulg.  Vallis  Salinarum),  a  certain  valley— or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  the  Hebrew  word 
gey  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelitish  arms. 
1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomitcs  (2  Sam.  viii,  13 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  12),  It  appears  to  have  immediately 
followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and  was  itself  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  great  Edomitish  war  of  extermination. 
The  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Abishai  (I  Chron.  xviii,  12),  but  David 
and  Joab  were  both  present  in  person  at  the  battle  and 
in  the  pursuit  and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab 
was  left  behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the 
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doom  of  the  conquered  conntry  (1  Kings  xi,  15, 16 ; 
Psa.  Is,  title).  The  number  of  fidomites  slain  in  the 
battle  is  uncertain :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  Ix  to  12,000.    See  David. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv, 
11),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  10,000  Edomites  in  this 
valley,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  with  10,000  prison- 
ers to  the  stronghold  of  the  nation  at  hoM'Sda^  the  Cliff, 
L  e.  Petra,  and,  after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them 
by  hurling  them,  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  an- 
cient name  to  the  city.    See  Edom. 

Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  due  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory  men- 
tion of  the  name  (^'Gemela^'  and  "Mela")  in  the  Ono- 
nuuticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named  on  either  oc- 
casion. Seetzen  {Rtiten^  ii,  856)  was  probably  the  first 
to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad,  open  plain  which  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween the  lake  itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  mx  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {Bib,  Ret,  ii,  109).  The  plain  is  in  fact  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Gbor  or  valley  through  which  the  Jor^ 
dan  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
Its  north-west  comer  is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Us- 
dum,  a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  between  which  and  the 
lake  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and 
brackish  springs  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  west- 
em  half  of  the  plain.  Without  presuming  to  contra- 
dict this  suggestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
with  safety  in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  inaccessible  regions  south  and  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  implicit  reception  which  most  writers  have  given 
it  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Kobin8on*s  Retearches. 
(So  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ,  p.  846 ;  also  Keil  on  2  Kings 
arir,  7.)    See  Sodo3i. 

(a.)  The  word  Gey  ((C^ft))  employed  for  the  place  in 
question,  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or 
sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghdr.  Such 
tracts  are  denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  word  Emek 
or  Bika^ahf  while  Gey  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character.  See 
Valley. 

(6.)  A  priorij  one  would  expect  the  tract  in  question 
to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uniform- 
ly applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  yal' 
l^yf  ha- A rabahf  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Arabs 
now  call  it  el'Gh6r,  *'  Ghdr"  being  their  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  "  Arabah."    See  Arabah. 

(c.)  The  name  "  Salt,'*  though  at  first  sight  conclu- 
sive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  Hebrew  word  milach  signifies  salt,  that 
therefore  the  valley  was  salL  A  case  exactly  parallel 
exists  at  el-Milh,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
ladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Like  vU' 
lachy  milk  signifies  salt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an}'  salt  present  there,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {Bib,  Res,  ii,  201,  note)  himself  justly  adduces  it  as 
"an  instance  of  the  usual  tendency  of  popular  pronun- 
ciation to  reduce  foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant 
form."  Just  as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Moladab,  so  possibly  was  Gey  Melach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomitish  name. 

(d)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as 
to  the  mtuation  of  the  Gey  Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming  Selah  to  be  Petra  (the 
chain  of  evidence  for  which  is  tolerably  connected),  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
should  have  been  dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  coun- 
try merely  for  massacre. — Smith.    See  Petra. 

It  would  seem  probable  from  the  above  considera- 
tions that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  Arabah, 


or  great  plain  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,bnt  rather  to  one 
or  other  of  the  passes  leading  from  it,  either  up  into 
Judah,  on  the  one  side,  or  Edom,  on  the  other.  Wady 
Zuweireh,  a  well-known  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
salt  range  of  Usdum,  might  be  the  one  meant,  though 
the  scope  of  the  narrative  would  rather  seem  to  locate 
it  nearer  Edom.— Kitto.  Schwarz  {PalesL  p.  21,  22) 
fixes  the  valley  at  the  same  point,  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thinks  that  Zoar  is  called 
the  <<City  of  Salt'*  in  Josh,  xv,  62,  because  of  the  salt 
mountain  near  it.    See  Salt,  City  of. 

Salter,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  New  England,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1728.  In 
due  time  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honor,  1739.  He  studied  and  practiced 
medicine,  but  afterwards  chose  the  ministry  for  his  life 
work.  He  was  settled  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  ordain- 
ed, June  27, 1744.  Not  long  after  Salter's  settlement,  a 
serious  difficulty  commenced  in  his  church,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  "  Separatists"  (q.  v.),  and  the  difficulty  was  protract- 
ed through  several  years.  Peace  was  restored  only  after 
twenty-four  of  the  members  were  expelled.  He  contin- 
ued actively  engaged  until  1787,  when  his  strength  began 
perceptibly  to  decline.  In  1771  be  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  presented,  1782,  by  the  same 
college  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1781  he  gave,  by 
deed,  a  farm  to  Yale  College  *^  for  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  other 
Oriental  languages."  He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
no  children.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election 
Sermon  (1768),  which  was  published.  He  died  in  1793. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer,  PulpU^  i,  421  sq. 

Salter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of 
that  city,  at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  He 
became  rector  of  Burton  College,  Lincolnshire,  and  preb- 
endary of  Norwich ;  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  1750 ; 
preacher  at  Charter  House,  1754 ;  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Lc88,  London,  1756;  and  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  1761.  He  died  1772.  Several  sermons  of  his 
were  published  (Lend.  1755,  1762).  See  Darling,  Cy- 
clop,  BUfliog,  s.  v. 

Saltmarah,  John,  an  Antinomian  divine,  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  became  minister  of  Brasted,  Kent, 
and  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Essex.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Ilford,  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1647.^ 
He  published  a  number  of  works :  The  Smoke  in  the 
Temple  (Lond.  1646,  Ato):— Free  Grace  (ibid.  1645, 
4to)  '.—Sparkles  of  Glory  (ibid.  1647, 12mo),  and  oth- 
ers.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  vthors,  s.  v. 

Saltzmaim,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  an  eminent,  and 
once  very  popular,  Protestant  author,  was  bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  March  9, 1749.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  then  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  After  his 
graduation  in  1773,  he  journeyed  through  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  Baron  (afterwards  Prussian  minister)  von  Stein. 
Subsequently  he  lectured  on  history  in  Strasburg,  but 
without  great  success.  He  next  edited  a  political 
paper^  and  thereby  came  into  suspicion  of  aristocratic 
tendencies  among  the  radicals  and  terrorists  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  forced  to  flee  and  to  live 
in  disguise  until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  meantime 
suffering  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of  his  lai^  prop- 
ert}'  in  Strasburg.  During  this  period  of  trials  his  re- 
ligious life  came  to  rapid  maturity.  Raised  in  strict 
Protestant  principles,  he  now  came  into  contact  with 
French  mystics  and  theosophista.  At  the  close  of  tho 
Revolution  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  religious  and  mystical  works, 
which  made  him  many  friends,  and  which  enjoyed  a 
very  wide  circulation.  Among  these  publications  were, 
Das  chrisiUche  ErbauungMatt^  which  was  issued  for 
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many  yean,  from  1805  and  on: — Et  vfird  AUes  neu 
werdm  (1802-10),  a  work  in  seren  instalments,  ooosist- 
ing  of  eaeays  upon,  and  extracts  from,  the  chief  mystics 
and  tbeosophists — Rusbroeck,  Terstegen,  Catherine  of  Si- 
enna, Mesdames  Boorignon,  Guyon,  Leade,  and  Browne, 
also  Swedenbofg,  and  Bromley : — On  the  Latl  Thvifft 
(1806)  i-^Glance$  ai  God$  Dealingt  with  Man  from  the 
Creaium  to  the  End  of  (he  World  (1810),  in  which  the 
author  gives  a  survey  of  human  history  during  the  first 
six  thousand  years,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  geolo- 
gy and  astronomy,  forecasts  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  which  will  be  preceded  by  the  millennium  and 
terminated  by  the  restoration  of  Paradise : — Religion 
dar  Bibel  (1811),  relating  largely  to  the  millennium : — 
Geist  und  Wahrheii  (1816),  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
Schubert,  and  treating  of  the  so-called  double-sense  of 
Scripture.  In  all  of  these  writings  Saltzmann  mani- 
fests the  highest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  most 
childlike  faith  in  God.  And  yet,  with  all  his  Bible- 
itndy,  he  seems  to  find  confirmation  only  for  the  views 
of  the  writers  of  the  mystical  school.  Bat  he  is  a  mys- 
tie  of  the  milder  type;  and  he  was  entirely  free  from 
the  ''occult  sdenoe*'  of  a  Biihme  and  a  Sch6nherr. 
Daring  his  whole  active  career,  Saltzmann  oontinoed 
his  political  editorship,  and  it  was  bat  his  leisure 
moments  that  be  gave  to  his  theological  studies.  In 
his  last  yean,  when  Schubert  visited  him  in  1820,  he 
had  ceased  all  outward  activity,  and  was  patiently 
awaiting  his  call  into  the  spirit-world.  See  La  Heme 
iTA  Itacej  1860 ;  Henog,  ReaUEneykL  xui,  887-841.  (J. 
P.I*) 

BslIu  (Heb.  Sahi%  M^^D,  weighed;  Sept.  ZaXw  v.  r. 
£aX/iwv),  a  prince  and  head  of  a  house  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Simeon ;  father  of  the  Zimri  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  for  bringing  the  Midlanitish  woman  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  (Numbw  xxv,  14;  see  ver.7  sq.).  RG. 
ante  1618. 

Barium,  a  Greek  form  found  in  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Sh allum  (q.  v.) :  a.  (SoXoDfioc  v.  r. 
2aX^/M>C ;  1  £adr.  viii,  1)  the  father  of  UUkiah  (Ezra 
vii,  2) ;  6.  (£aXov/i ;  1  Esdr.  v,  28)  a  temple  ^  porter" 
(Ezra  ii,  42). 

8alii8  (heaWuprotperiiy,wU^being\  in  some  degree 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  Hffgeia,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was  primarily  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  but 
afterwards  also  of  the  public  weal  or  prosperity  of  the 
state.  A  temple  was  built  in  her  honor  after  the  oon- 
dnsion  of  the  Samnite  war  by  G.  Junius  Bubulcus. 

Salut,  an  evening  office,  which  took  its  origin  in 
Southern  Europe  (Spain  and  Italy),  consisting  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  Sacrament,  accompanied  with  chanting 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  tapers.  It  varies  in  different 
churches ;  at  Lyons  it  is  not  followed  by  benediction, 
and  in  France  generally  is  only  used  in  a  solemn  form 
on  the  eves  of  great  festivals.  The  Roman  rite  requires 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  the  monstrance  in 
silence ;  but  in  some  parts  of  France  the  priest  uses  a 
form  of  benediction.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologg, 
nv. 

Salutatioii  (from  the  Lat  «a/iis,  health,  i.  e.  a  wish- 
ing weU ;  in  the  A.  V.  *<  salute**  is  the  rendering  of  '^'na, 
Inrdkf  to  bless ;  ^MV,  ahadl,  to  inquire ;  but  more  prop- 
erly of  nibd,  ehaidni,  peace  [q.  v.] ;  in  the  N.  T.  of 
avToZoftaif  to  embrace),  a  term  which,  in  the  Bible,  in- 
diides  two  clatwes  or  modes  of  address.  (In  treating 
these,  we  chiefly  use  the  matter  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.    See  Coubtbst. 

I.  Conrersixtum^— The  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
to  the  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews  invests  the 
Bahj«ct  with  a  higher  degn^  of  interest  than  it  might 
otherwise  claim ;  and  itis  t^ierefore  fortunate  that  there 
ire  few  acriptuxal  topics  which  can  be  better  under- 
ttood  by  the  help  of  the  illastiations  derivable  from  the 
existing  osages  of  the  East. 


1.  Tb»  formt  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  Scripture,  are 
the  following: 

(1.)  The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted,  in  early 
times,  of  various  expressions  of  hUsnn^^  such  as  "  God 
be  gradous  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii,  29) ;  ^  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord**  (Ruth  iii,  10;  1  Sam.  xv,  18) ;  "'  The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  ^  The  Lord  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii,  4) ; 
"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  we  bless  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the 
term  ''bless"  received  the  secondary  sense  of  ''salute," 
and  is  occasionally  so  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  10;  xxv,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  x,  15),  though  not 
so  frequently  as  it  might  have  been  (e.  g.  €ren.  xxvii* 
28 ;  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  1  Kings  viii,  66).  Most  of  the  exims- 
sions  used  in  meeting,  and  also  those  which  were  used 
in  parting,  implied  that  the  person  who  employed  them 
interceded  for  the  other.  Hence  the  word  Tp2,  bardk^ 
which  originally  signified  "  to  bless,"  meant  also  "  to  sa- 
lute" or  "  to  welcome,"  and  "  to  bid  adieu"  (Gen.  xlvii, 
8-11 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  x,  13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

(2.)  The  Uessing  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the  person  addressed 
or  his  relations.  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  mined,  by  war, "  peace"  implied  every  bless- 
ing of  life;  and  this  phrase  had,  therefore,  the  force  of 
"  Prosperous  be  thou."  This  was  the  commonest  of  all 
salutations  (Judg.  xix,  20;  Ruth  ii,  4;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6; 
2  Sam.  XX,  9 ;  Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (O'bd,  shalAm)  has  reference  to 
general  well-being, and  strictly  answen  to  our  "welfare," 
'as  given  in  the  text  (Gen.  xliii,  27;  Exod.  xviii,  7). 
It  is  used,  not  only  in  the  case  of  salutation  (in  which 
sense  it  is  frequently  rendered  "  to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg. 
xviii,  15;  1  Sam.  x,  4;  2  Kings  x,  13),  but  also  in  other 
cases,  where  it  is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a 
person  (Gen.  xliii,  23;  Judg.  vi,  23;  xix,  20;  1  Chron. 
xii,  18 ;  Dan.  x,  19 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  21,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  «  hurt ;"  2  Sam.  xviii,  28,  "  all  U  weU ;"  and  2 
Sam.  xi,  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progress  of  the 
war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv,  60 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  xlvii,  10 ; 
Josh,  xxii,  6) ;  but  in  later  times  the  term  thalom  was 
introduced  here  also  in  the  form  "Go  in  peace,"  or, 
rather, "  Farewell"  (I  Sam.  i,  17 ;  xx,  42 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  9), 
This  was  current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  v,  34;  Luke  vii,  50;  Acts  xvi,  36),  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  him  in  his  parting  address  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv,  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meet- 
ing, in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be  to  thu  house"  (Luke  x, 
5), "  Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv,  36;  John  xx,  19). 

The  more  common  salutation,  however,  at  this  period 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their  word  xaipuv  {to 
be  joyful  or  in  good  health)  being  used  both  at  meet- 
ing (Matt,  xxvi,  49;  xxviii,  9;  Luke  i,  28)  and  proba- 
bly also  at  departure.  In  modem  times,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  address  current  in  the  East  resembles  the  He- 
brew: Es-teldm  aleykum,  "Peace  be  on  you"  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  7) ;  and  the  term  "  salam"  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  exclamation  Xa7- 
pc,  x<tipfTtf  Joy  to  thee  !  Joy  to  you  !  rendered  by  Hail! 
an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Ave!  Salve!  (Matt,  xxrii, 
29 ;  xxviii,  9 ;  Mark  xv,  18 ;  Luke  i,  28 ;  John  xix,  3). 

A  still  stronger  form  of  this  wish  for  the  health  of 
the  person  addressed  was  the  expression  "  Live,  my 
lord"  C^HH  Min),  as  a  common  salutation  among  the 
Phoenicians,  and  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  but 
by  them  only  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended 
form  of  "Let  the  king  live  forever!"  (1  Kings  i,  31), 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian courts  (Dan.  ii,  4 ;  iii,  9;  v,  10 ;  vi,  6,  21 ;  Neh.  ii, 
3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  no  more  than  a  wish  for  a 
prolonged  and  prosperous  life,  has  a  parallel  in  the  cus- 
toms of  most  nations,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  "  Vi. 
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rat !"  of  the  Latin,  the  *<  Vive  le  roi  T  of  the  French,  or 
our  own  ** forever  I" 

2.  Ute  of  these  Expreanotu. — ^The  forms  of  greeting 
that  we  have  noticed  were  freely  exchanged  among 
persons  of  different  ranks  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual 
meeting,  and  this  even  when  they  were  strangers. 
Thos  Boaz  exchanged  greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth 
ii,  4),  the  traveller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in 
the  field  (Psa.  cxxix,  8),  and  roemhers  of  the  same  fism- 
ily  interchanged  greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning 
(Prov.  xxvii,  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan of  the  present  day,  paying  the  compliment 
only  to  those  whom  he  considered  ^  brethren,"  i.  e.  mem- 
bers of  the  same  religious  communis  (Matt,  v,  47; 
Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ii,  8 ;  Niebuhr,  Descript,  p.  43).  Even 
the  apostle  John  forbids  an  interchange  of  greeting 
where  it  implied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause 
(2  John  11).  In  modem  times  the  Orientals  are  famed 
for  the  elaborate  formality  of  their  greetings,  which  oc- 
cupy a  very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in 
the  Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in  urgent 
business,  '^  Salute  no  man  by  the  way"  (2  Kings  iv,  29 ; 
Luke  X,  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the  delay  likely  to 
ensue  from  subsequent  conversation.  This,  perhaps, 
must  not  be  understood  literaUy,  as  it  would  be  churl- 
ish and  offensive.  But  there  is  so  much  insincerity, 
flatter}',  and  falsehood  in  the  terms  of  salutation  pre- 
scribed by  custom  that  our  Lord  rebuked  them  by  re- 
quiring his  followers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  them 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booif  i,  683  sq.). 

8.  Modem  Parallels, — As  already  intimated,  thel 
usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations  seem  not  only 
similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those  still  existing  among 
the  Arabians.  These,  indeed,  as  now  observed,  go  upon 
the  authority  of  religious  precepts.  But  it  is  known 
that  such  enactments  of  the  Koran  and  its  commenta- 
ries merely  embody  such  of  the  previously  and  imme- 
morially  existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to 
be  retained. 

(1.)  Oral  Forms, — Their  most  common  greeting,  as 
among  the  Jews,  is,  ^  Peace  be  on  you !"  to  this  the 
reply  is,  *^0n  you  be  peace'."  to  which  is  commonly 
added,  ^'  and  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  blessings !" 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  by  a  Moslem  to  one 
whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion ;  and  if  he 
find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  saluted  a  person  not 
of  the  same  faith,  he  generally  revokes  his  salutation : 
so  also  he  sometimes  does  if  a  Aloslem  refuses  to  return 
his  salutations,  usually  saying, "  Peace  be  on  us  and  on 
(all)  the  right  worshippers  of  God  V  This  seems  to  us 
a  striking  illustration  of  Luke  x,  6, 6 ;  2  John  11.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  this  salam ;  which, 
when  people  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very  much  ex- 
tended and  occupy  considerable  time.  Hence  they  are 
evaded  in  crowded  streets,  and  by  persons  in  haste,  as 
was  the  case,  for  the  same  reason  doubtless,  among  the 
Jews  (2  Kings  iv,  29;  Luke  x,  4).  Specimens  of  this 
conventional  intercourse  are  given  by  Lane  {Mod,  Egypt, 
i,  253),  who  says  that  to  give  the  whole  woidd  occupy 
a  dozen  of  his  pages.  There  are  set  answers,  or  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every  question ;  and 
it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
which  custom  prescribes,  lliey  are  such  as  those  by 
which  the  Israelites  probably  prolonged  their  inter- 
course. If  one  is  asked,  '*  How  is  vour  health  ?"  he  re- 
plies, "  Praise  be  to  God !"  and  it  is  only  from  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  be  is 
well  or  ill.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  com- 
mon inquiry,  **Is  it  well  with  thee?"  (see  2  Kings  iv, 
26)  the  answer  is,  "  God  bless  thee !"  or  "  God  preserve 
tkeet^^  jtfHMQtiaintance  on  meeting  another  whom  he 
has  not  seen  forWveral  days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  gen- 
erally says,  after\the  salam,  **Thou  hast  made  us  desolate 
by  thy  absence  fmm  us ;"  and  is  usually  answered,  *'May 
God  not  make  nsVesolate  by  thy  absence !" 


Oriental  SalataUon  by  Bending  or  Prostration  to  a  Supe- 
rior. 

(2.)  The  gestures  and  inflections  nsed  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person  sa- 
luted, as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  this  day. 
See  Attitudk.  The  obeisance  with  which  this  is  ac- 
companied varies  according  to  the  degree  of  respect  de- 
signed to  be  shown  to  the  person  addressed,  and  this 
rises  nearly  according  to  the  following  scale:  1.  Plac- 
ing the  right  hand  upon  the  breast;  2.  Touching  the 
lips  and  the  forehead  or  tinrban  (or^  the  forehead  and 
turban  only)  vth  the  right  hand ;  8.  Doing  the  same, 
but  slightly  inclining  the  head  during  the  action ;  4. 
The  same  as  the  preceding, but  inclining  the  body  also; 
5.  Still  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  previously  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  the  right  hand ;  6.  Kissing  the 
hand  of  the  person  to  whom  obeisance  is  paid ;  7.  Kiss- 
ing his  sleeve;  8.  Kissing  the  skirt  of  his  clothing; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet ;  and  10.  Kissing  the  carpet  or  ground 
before  him.  Persons  distinguished  by  rank,  weallh,  or 
learning  are  saluted  by  man}'  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
passengers  as  they  pass  through  the  streets  and  mar- 
ket-places of  Eastern  cities,  and  are,  besides,  often  greet- 
ed with  a  short  ejaculator}*  prayer  for  the  continuance 
of  their  life  and  happiness.  Such  were  **  the  salutations 
and  greetings  in  the  market-place"  of  which  the  scribes 
were  so  extravagantly  fond  (see  Mark  xii,  28).  When 
a  very  great  man  rides  through  the  streets,  most  of  the 
shopmen  rise  to  him  and  pay  their  respects  to  him  by 
inclining  the  head  and  touching  the  lips  and  forehead 
or  turban  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  usual  for  the  per- 
son who  returns  the  salutation  to  place  at  the  same 
time  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  his  lips, 
and  then  his  forehead  or  turban  with  the  same  hand. 
This  latter  mode,  which  is  the  most  respectful,  is  often 
performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not  only  at  first 
with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently  during  a  conversa- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  body  is  gently  inclined,  while 
the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  the  Icfl  breast.  A  person 
of  the  lower  orders  in  addressing  a  superior  docs  not 
always  give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high 
rank  by  bending  down  his  hand  fo  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.    See  Bow- 

It  is  a  common  custom  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  his  superior  instead  of  his  own  (generally  on  the 
back  only,  but  sometimes  on  both  back  and  front),  and 
then  to  put  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more  par- 
ticular respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  respect 
towards  their  masters.  Those  residing  in  the  East  find 
their  own  servants  always  doing  this  on  such  little  occa- 
sions as  arise  beyond  the  usage  of  their  ordinary  service ; 
as  on  receiving  a  present,  or  on  returning  fresh  from 
the  public  baths.  The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand 
of  his  father,  and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.  Verv 
often,  however,  the  superior  does  not  allow  this,  but 
only  touches  the  hand  extended  to  take  his,  where- 
upon the  other  puts  the  hand  that  has  been  touched  to 
his  own  lips  and  forehead.    The  custom  of  kissing  the 
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fullowa  the  fint  and  pie- 
liminaiy  getture;  it  uHuIl;  taken  pbce  on  meetii 
tet  «a  ibMnca  (^  aome  duration,  and  not  ii  ■□  i 
day  compUmeDL  la  ihii  caw  the  peison  who  givea 
the  ]d»  lay!  the  right  hand  under  tbe  bcaid,  and  laisei 
it  to  hia  lipi,  or  nlhei  auppoits  it  while  it  receirea  hii 
kian.  Thia  nutom  atiikiogly  iUuUralea  2  Sam.  xx,  9. 
la  Arabia  Petna  and  Kinie  ochtt  puta  it  ii  more  usual 
for  peiaona  to  lay  tbe  right  aidea  of  their  cheeki  to- 
eelher.  Then  acta  involved  the  necessity  ordiamount- 
ing  in  caae  ■  peraon  were  riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv, 
6ii  I  Sam.  XXV,  23;  2  Kinga  v,  !1).  The  aame  cua- 
lom  atill  prevaila  in  the  Eaat  (Niebuhr,  ArKrtfK.  p.S9). 
Among  the  Fenians,  peraona  in  aaluting  often  kiia 
each  other  on  the  lips ;  but  If  one  ^  the  individoala  ia 
of  bigh  tank,  the  kise  ia  given  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
tbe  lipa.  This  aeenii  to  illuatnte  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Gen. 
zxix,  11,  13;  xiiiii,1:  xlviii,  10-12;  Exod.iv,  27; 
xviii,?.    S«e  Kiss. 
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on  loeetiag  after  a  joume)'.  Joining  their  rigbt  handa 
together,  each  of  Ibem  complimenta  the  other  upon  hia 
■afetj,  and  expreaaa  hia  wiahea  for  hia  wellare  by 
r^xating,  alternately,  many  tintea  the  wonla  iriumtfl 
(meaning,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your  aafely^  and 
laijnbin  ("  I  hope  you  are  weli").  In  commencing  thia 
nfoDoay,  which  is  often  continued  for  nearly  a  minute 
before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  inquiriea, 
tbey  join  their  handa  in  tbe  same  manner  as  ia  uaiuUy 
pncticed  by  Ds ;  and  at  each  allenuUion  of  the  two  ex- 
prosions  change  the  poMtion  of  the  bandi  These  cir-  | 
Runalances  rartbu  illustrate  such  paasagea  as  2  Kinga 
iv,19:  LDkex,4.     See  Hand. 

IL  The  rpittolary  salutations  in  the  period  Bubse- 
qomt  to  the  Old  Ta^  ware  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
latin  style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "peace"  may, 
lioireTer,  be  regarded  aa  a  veatige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
f'm  (2  Haca  i,  1).  The  writer  placed  bis  own  name 
fiat,  ai>d  then  tbat  of  the  person  whom  be  a^lntsd  ■  it 
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wa*  only  in  qiedal  caHS  that  this  order  waa  revened 
(aMacti,!;  ii,  19;  1  Eadr.vi,?),  A  conftiination  of 
the  first  and  third  peraona  in  tbe  lenns  of  the  talnUtion 
wasnotunftequent  (tial.i,l,2;  Philem.  I ;  2Peui,I). 
Tbe  term  lued  (either  expressed  or  onderalood)  in  tbe 
introductory  laiulalion  was  the  Greek  ^mptif  in  an  el- 
liptical conitruclioo  (I  Mace,  x,  18:  2  Mace,  ix,  19;  t 
£sdr.  viii,  9;  Acta  xxiii, -2e);  this,  however,  was  more 
fnquenlly  omitted,  and  the  only  apoetolic  passages  in 
which  it  Dccuis  are  Acts  xv,  23  and  Jamea  i.1,  a  coin- 
cidence which  renders  it  probable  that  James  compoied 
the  letter  in  tbe  former  passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  meiciea  was  alw  used,  conaiatiug  genetallv  of 
Lbe  terms  "  grace  and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  paatoral  ' 
epistles  and  in  i  John  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and 
in  Jude  "roercj-,  peace,  and  love^"  The  concluding  aal- 
utation  consisted  occasionally  of  ■  translation  of  the 
Latin  f ofafe  (Acts  xv,  29 ;  xxiii,  80),  bat  more  general- 
ly of  the  term  uowdto/Jai,  "  I  salute,"  or  the  cognate 
substantive,  accompanied  by  a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace. 
Paul,  who  availed  bimaelfof  aa  anunuenais  (Rom.xvi, 
22),  added  the  salnUtion  with  hia  own  band  (I  Cor.  xvi, 
21;  CoLiv,  18;  2  Tbess.  iii,  17).  The  omianon  of  the 
inlroductory  salutation  in  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  very  noliceaUe.  There  are  Latin  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  general  by  Mayer  (Gryph.  1708),  Allgow- 
cr  (Ulm,  1728),  Schmeiscbl  (Jena, '1789),  Ileyrenbscb 
(VieiLl773),andPurm«nn(Frankf.-on.tbe-Main,1719). 
SeeEpiBTLE. 

SALUTATION,  Rituai.     In  the  Rombb  Church, 
the  wonja  of  the  angel  lo  Mary  are  called  the  A^yilic 
"  ilulation.  Tbe  Utter  clause, "  Sancta  Maria,  mater  Dei, 
I  pro  nobis  peccatcribus,"  was  added,  they  tell  us,  in 
e  fifth  centurj';  but  the  last  words,  "Nunc  et  in  hora 
iriis  nostras,"  were  inserted  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 
is  sometimes  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  a  aernwii, 
ending  with  a  prayer  orB;ini  noiu,  and  bells  are  tolled 
■    put  people  in  mind  of  it.     See  Salve  Rroina. 
In  the  Cburch-of-England  service  a  species  ofsaluta- 
m  occurs,      "Having  all  repeated  our  Creed,...  we 
iw  prepare  ouiaelves  to  pray.     And  aince  aalutationB 
ive  ever  been  tbe  expressions  snd  badgea  of  that  mut- 
ual charity  without  which  we  are  not  (it  to  pray,  there- 
fore we  begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  aaluution,  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  tbe  minialer  commencing, 
salutes  the  people  with  'The  Lord  bo  with  you,'  and 
they  return  it  with  a  like  prayer, '  And  wit.li  thy  SpiriL' " 
See  Hook,  Cliurci  Did.  a.  v. 

SKlntatorlnm  {^piace  of  lalutaiioa),  a  room  con- 
nected with  an  ancient  church,  where  the  bishop  and 
clergy  sat  lo  receit-e  the  saJutations  of  the  people  aa 
they  came  to  aolicit  praj-era  on  their  behalf  or  to  con- 
sult them  about  important  buainess. 

Salvador,  Josefit,  a  Jewish  physician,  was  bom  at 
Montpelier,  Frsncp,  in  1796,  and  died  at  Versailles, 
March  17,1878.  He  la  the  author  otioi  de  Jfojsf.ou 
Sstime  Iklig.  et  Polit.  da  lUbrtta  (Paris,  1822) ;  re- 
published under  the  title  lluloirt  dn  IiuUtutiimt  jt 
Molte  H  du  PaipU  Ifibrru  (Paris,  1828,  S  volt) ;  Ger- 
man tranaL  GtichicAle  der  moimiiAai  f  ni lifutionen,  etc, 
by  Esaena,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Rieascr  (Hamburg, 
183«,  B  vols.) ;-Jr!»Hi.C*ri.(  d  $a  Ooc(HBe,etc  (Parif^ 
1838,  2  vols.) ;  German  tranaL  by  Jscobson,  Dat  I.tbai 
Jau  und  tout  Lehre  (l>resden,  1841,  2  voU)  :—//«- 
dt  la  Dominalion  Romaine  m  Judit  tt  de  la  Su- 
ing de  Jinuaiem  (Paris,  1847, 2  vols.) ;  Gennan  iranaL 
by  Eichler,  GrKhidtte  dtr  RSmerhtrrtcKafl  m  JudSa, 
etc.  (Bremen,  1847,  2  vols.) :— /'ori.,  Romt,  Jinaaitvt, 
Du  la  Qaalim  Rtliffiaue  on  XIXe  SHele  (Paris,  I860, 
2  vols.).  See  FUiil,  BOt.  JmL  iii,  230 ;  Winer,  //and- 
bach  dtr  Ihtol.  Liltralur,  ii,  746 ;  Zuchold,  JiiiL  Thiol 
p.  1 109  sq. ;  Zeilunp  da  Judmlhumt,  1878.     (R  P.) 

Salvation  (properly  h^lltj^,  aamipia,  both  mean- 
ing originally  diffieermiw  or  n/fiy).    No  idf  a  waa  more 
the  Jewish  mind  than  the  truth  that  Ood 
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was  a  Saviour,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  De- 
fender, and  a  Preserver  to  his  people.  Their  whole  hi»- 
toiy  was  a  history  of  salvation,  and  an  unfolding  of  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being.  Israel  was  a 
saved  people  (Deut.  xxxiii,  29);  saved  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xiv,  30),  delivered  from  enemies  on  every  side, 
preserved  in  prosperity,  and  restored  from  adversity — 
all  by  that  One  Person  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
call  Jehovah.  Though  human  instruments  were  con- 
stantly used  as  saviors — as,  for  instance,  the  judges — the 
people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  God  who  saved 
by  their  hand  (2  Sam.  iii,  18 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  5;  xiv,  27 ; 
Keh.  ix,  27),  and  that  there  was  not  power  in  man  to  be 
his  own  savior  (Job  xl,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  16 ;  xliv,  8, 7), 
80  that  he  must  look  to  God  alone  for  help  (Isa.  xliii, 
11 ;  xiv,  22 ;  Hos.  xiii,  4, 10).  This  the  Scriptures  ex- 
press in  varied  forms,  usually  in  phrases,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  rarely  use  concrete  terms,  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  abstract  terms.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  God 
saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say,  God  is  their 
salvation.  So,  a  voice  of  salvation,  tidings  of  talvation, 
a  word  of  salvation,  etc.,  is  equivalent  to  a  voice  declar- 
ing deliverance,  etc.  Similarly,  to  work  great  salva- 
tion in  Israel  signifies  to  deliver  Israel  from  some  immi- 
Qcnt  danger,  to  obtain  a  great  victory  over  enemies. 
Most  of  these  phrases  explain  themselves,  while  others 
are  of  nearly  equal  facility  of  apprehension,  e.  g.  the  ap- 
plication of  "  the  cup  of  salvation"  to  gratitude  and  joy 
for  deliverance  (Psa.  cxvi,  18) ;  the  **  rock  of  salvation"  to 
a  rock  where  any  one  takes  refuge,  and  u  in  safety  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  47) ;  **  the  shield  of  salvation"  and  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  to  protection  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
(Psa.  xviii,  85;  Isa.  lix,  17);  the  '^hom  of  salvation" 
to  the  power  by  which  deliverance  is  effected  (Psa.  xviii, 
2) ;  **  the  garments  of  salvation"  to  the  beauty  and  pro- 
tection of  holiness  (Isa.  Ixi,  10) ;  the  *'  wells  of  salva- 
tion" to  the  abundant  sources  of  the  mercies  of  salva- 
tion, free,  overflowing,  and  refreshing  (Isa.  xii,  8).  See 
each  of  these  associated  terms  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

"  When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
salvation  thus  drawn  from  God,  and  the  conditions  oh 
which  it  was  granted  during  the  Old-Test,  dispensation, 
we  learn  that  it  implied  every  kind  of  assistance  for 
body  and  soul,  and  that  it  was  freely  offered  to  God's 
people  (Psa.  xxviii,  9 ;  Ixix,  85) ;  to  the  needy  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  4, 13),  to  the  meek  (Psa.lxxvi,  9),  to  the  contrite 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  18),  but  not  to  the  wicked  (Psa.  xviii,  41) 
unless  they  repented  and  turned  to  him.  Salvation 
consisted  not  only  of  deliverance  from  enemies,  and 
from  the  snares  of  the  wicked  (Psa.  xxxvii,  40;  lix,  2 ; 
cvi,  20),  but  also  of  forgiveness  (Psa.  Ixxix,  9),  of  an- 
swers to  prayer  (Psa.  Ixix,  18),  of  spiritual  gifts  (PSa. 
Ixviii,  19),  of  joy  (Psa.  li,  12),  of  truth  (Psa.  xxv,  5),  and 
of  righteousness  (Psa.  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xlvi,  18 ;  li, 
5).  Many  of  the  beautiful  promises  in  Isaiah  refer  to 
an  everlasting  and  spiritual  salvation,  and  God  described 
himself  as  coming  to  earth  to  bring  salvation  to  his 
people  (Isa.  Ixii,  11 ;  Zech.  ix,  9).  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  him  who  was  to  be  called 
Jesus,  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
See  Messiah. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  idea  of  salva- 
tion strongly  predominates,  though  the  idea  of  temporal 
delived(nce  occasionally  appears.  Perhaps  the  word 
*  restoration'  most  clearly  represents  the  great  truth 
of  the  GospeL  The  Son  of  God  came  to  a  lost  world  to 
restore  those  who  would  commit  themselves  unto  him 
to  that  harmony  with  God  which  they  had  lost  by  sin. 
He  appeared  among  men  as  the  Restorer.  Disease, 
hunger,  mourning,  and  spiritual  depression  fled  from 
before  him.  All  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject  were  overcome  by  him.  Death  itself, 
the  last  enemy,  was  vanquished ;  and  in  his  own  resur- 
rection Christ  proclaimed  to  all  believers  the  glad  tid- 
ings that  God's  purpose  of  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory  was  yet  to  be  carried  out.  During  his  lifetime 
J68US  Christ  was  especially  a  healer  and  restorer  of  the 


body,  and  his  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  but  by  his  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  his  subsequent  resur- 
rection and  exaltation,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  taken  our  nature.  He  be- 
came generally  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  All  who  come 
to  him  are  brought  by  him  to  God ;  they  have  spiritual 
life,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  they  are  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.  Their  bodies  are  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inworking  power  Christ  is 
formed  within  them.  Their  heart  being  purified  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  they  receive  from  him 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  God,  and  thus  they  have  an 
earnest  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  complete  restora- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope.  If 
it  be  asked  when  a  man  is  saved,  tlie  answer  is  that  the 
new  life  which  is  implanted  by  faith  in  Christ  is  salva- 
tion in  the  germ,  so  that  every  believer  is  a  saved 
man.  But  during  the  whole  Christian  life  salvation  is 
worked  out,  in  proportion  to  our  faith,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved— the 
vine  and  the  branches.  Salvation  in  its  completion  is 
^  ready  to  be  revealed'  in  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing, 
when  he  who  is  now  justified  by  Christ's  blood  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  when  there  shall 
be  that  complete  restoration  of  body  and  soul  which 
shall  make  us  fit  to  dwell  with  God  as  his  children  for 
evermore"  (Fairbaim).    See  Savioub. 

SALVATION,  INFANT.    See  Iotamt  Salvation. 

Salve.     See  Medicine  ;  Ukouent. 

Salvd,  caput  cment&tnm,  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  Bernard's  seven  passion-hymns.  The  original,  in 
fidy  lines,  in  five  stanzas,  addressed  to  the  face  of  Christ 
("Ad  faciem  Christi  in  cruoe  pendentis"),  is  the  best  of 
the  seven  passion-hymns,  and  runs  thus  in  the  first 

stanza .      ^  ^^t^^  cspnt  cruentatnm, 
Totnm  spiiiis  coronntnui, 
Conquaseatnro,  vnlueratnm, 
Anindine  sic  verberatum. 
Facie  spntis  illitA. 
Salve,  CQjus  dnlcis  vnltns 
Immntatns  et  incnltus 
Immntavit  sunm  florem, 
Totns  versus  In  pallorem, 
Quern  coBli  tremit  cura." 

There  are  different  English  renderings  of  this  hymn,  as 
by  Mrs.  Charles,  Christian  Life  in  iSofi^,p.  159 :  ''Hail, 
thou  Head !  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  which  is  also 
found  in  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song;  by  Alford  in  the 
Year  of  Praise,  No.  102:  "  HaU!  that  Head  with  sor- 
rows bowing;"  by  Baker,  in  Hymns^  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em.  No.  97 :  "  O  Sacred  Head,  surrounded."  There  are 
a  number  of  German  translations,  but  the  best  is  that  by 
Gerhardt:  "O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,"  which 
again  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
and  others.     (B.  P.) 

Salvd,  feata  diea,  toto  yexerabius  isvo,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  resurrection-hymn  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus.  **  In  this  sweet  poem,  the  whole  nature, 
bom  anew  in  the  spring,  and  arrayed  in  the  bridal  gar- 
ment of  hope  and  promise,  welcomes  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  Prince  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life."  The  original, 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i,  170),  has  fourteen  stanzas,  of 
three  lines  each.  Trench  gives  only  tea  lines,  and  so 
likewise  BEssler,  Bambach,  and  Simrock  in  their  col- 
lections. Daniel  remarks, "  Ex  hoc  suavissimo  poSmate 
ecclesia  decem  versus  sibi  vindicavit,  qui  tifficerent 
canticum  triumphale  Paschatis."  We  give  the  first 
stanza: 

*'  Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  «vo, 
Qna  Deus  iDfernuin  vicit  et  netrn  tenet. 
Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  kvo." 

There  are  different  English  renderings,  as  by  Mrs. 
Charles,  Christian  Life  tn  Song^  p.  185 :  "  Hail,  festal 
day !  ever  exalted  high ;"  in  I^ra  Eudkarisfica,  p.  16: 
'^ Hail,  festal  day!  for  evermore  adored;"  in  Schafi( 
Christ  in  Song,  p.'285 :  <*  Hail,  Day  of  Days  1  in  peals  of 
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prane."    German  tranaUtioDs  are  given  by  Rombcch, 
Bilssler,  Simrock,  and  Fortlage.     (R  P.) 

Salvd  Jean,  scmmk  bonus,  is  the  beginning  of  one 
of  St.  Bernard's  pasaion-hjrmns,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
nde  of  Christ.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Thompson  in  Lyra  MtMiiamca,  p.  298 : 

**  Jeso,  hail  I  sapremely  Good, 
On  the  branches  of  toe  Rood, 
How  thy  limbs,  all  anffulsh-wom, 
Bitterly  were  scorched  and  torn, 
(R  P.)        Thou  that  bat  too  gracioas  art  V* 

Salve  Regina  {HaUy  0  Queeny  I  e.  Virgin  Mary)  is 
the  name  of  an  antiphony  long  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Composer  and  date  are  unknown, 
though  it  is  attributed  to  either  Peter,  bishop  of  Com- 
postella  in  the  10th  century,  or  to  Hermannus  Con- 
tractus, a  Benedictine,  in  the  11th.  The  Chronicles  of 
Spires  state  that  SL  Bernard,  when  at  Spires  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  apostolical  delegate,  added  the  closing  words, 
^  O  demens,  O  pia,  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria  !**  by  which  it 
received  its  present  form  (^Chrofde,  de  Urbe  Spirentif  hb, 
zii).  Pope  Gregory  directed,  in  1289,  that  it  be  recited 
in  the  daily  offices  after  the  oompletorium  (q.  t.).  In 
modem  usage,  it  is  employed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Advent  Sundays;  and  it  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  usual  private  devotions  of  believers,  espe- 
cially on  Saturdays.  In  many  dioceses  the  ritual  in  use 
directs  the  recitation  of  the  Salve  Regma  at  funerals, 
after  the  burial- service,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  the 
maternal  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Vugfn  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  St.  Bernard  discusses  the  subject-matter 
of  this  antiphony  in  his  works,  laying  special  emphasis 
on  the  mercy  and  power  of  Mary  as  here  set  forth  {Op' 
era  [Antw.  16 16],  p.  1766»  s.  v.>--Wet2er  n.  Welte,  Kir- 
cAen-Leac  ix,  689. 

SalvStft,  flores  maTtynun,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  hymn  written  by  Prudentius  of  Spain  (q.  v.), 
and  which  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Innocents' 
Day,  the  second  day  after  Christmas.  This  hjrmn,  of 
which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus, 

**  Salvete,  flores  martvrnm, 
Qnos  lacis  Ipso  in  limine 
Christ!  insecntor  snstnlit, 
Cea  turbo  nasceotes  rosas," 

has  been  translated  into  English  by  Chandler,  Hfwm$ 
of  tke  Primiiioe  Church,  '^Uail,  infant  martyrs!  new- 
bom  victims^  hail  V*  by  Caswall,  Hgrnm  and  Poems, 
Origimal  and  TroftskUed,  "Flowera  of  martyrdom,  all 
bail  I**  and  Neale,  '*  All  hail,  ye  infant  martyr-fiowen  !** 
German  translations  are  given  in  BiUsIer,  Konigsfeld, 
Bambach,  and  Simrock ;  while  the  originsil  is  found  in 
Trench  (p.  121),  Daniel  (1,  124),  Simrock,  Bambach, 
Baasler,  and  Konigsfeld.     (R  P.) 

Salvl  mundi  salutarc,  another  of  these  passion- 
hymns,  is  addressed  to  the  pierced  feet  of  Christ,  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Trench,  Sacred  Lafin  Po- 
etry,  p.  137,  while  Mrs.  Charles,  in  Chrittian  Life  m 
Somff,  p.  161,  has  given  an  English  rendering,  '^  All  the 
worid*s  Salvation,  hail!"  to  which  we  may  add  another 
translation  by  Kynaston  in  Lyra  Afestiamea,  p.  194, 
*^  Jesus,  hail!  the  worid*s  Salvation."  A  German  ren- 
dering is  found  in  Rambach,  AfUhologie,  i,  275,  and  in 
Konigsfeld,  Hymnem  und  Geeanye,  ii,  191.  That  part  of 
the  hymn  which  is  addressed  to  the  knees  of  the  Sav- 
ioar  and  commences,  **  Salve,  salve,  rex  sanctorum," 
Thompeon  has  rendered  in  Lyra  Meetianica,  p.  288, 
**Hail,  O  haU!  high  King  of  Saints;"  who  also  ren- 
dered that  part  addressed  to  the  hands,  and  commenc- 
ing;" Salve,  salvo,  Jesu  bone,"  in  Lyra  Metnamca,  p. 
301,  <<  HaU !  O  Jesu,  kind  and  good."     (B.  P.) 

Balvi,  Oiovanni  Battista,  an  lulian  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  July  11, 1605.  He  studied 
at  firrt  with  his  father,  at  his  home  in  Sassofenrato,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  latter 
dty  he  became  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects.  Salvi  died  Aug.  8,  1685. 
He  left  a  great  numbor  of  copies  after  Guide,  Baraccio, 


and  Raphael.  Of  his  original  compositions,  there  are, 
in  the  museum  at  Naples,  a  Hofy  Family,  and  The 
Workshop  of  Sf.  Joseph,— Hoefer,  Now,  Bioy.  dnirale^ 


B.V. 


Salvi,  Nlocolo,  an  Italian  architect,  was  bom,  in 
1699,  at  Rome.  He  was  of  wealthy  parentage ;  and, 
having  received  a  brilliant  education,  he  applied  him- 
self in  turn  to  poetry,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  even 
medicine,  but  finally  decided  upon  architecture,  which 
had  always  been  his  favorite  study.  His  master,  Ca- 
nevarius,  leaving  Rome,  Salvi  was  left  in  charge  of 
many  important  works.  He  designed  several  beauti- 
ful idtars  and  constructed  villas ;  but  his  great  work  is 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which  was  commenced  by  or- 
der of  Clement  XII  and  finished  under  Benedict  XIV. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1751.— Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geni^ 
rale,  s.  v. 

SalviftnuB,  an  elegant  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
5th  century,  was  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves. 
Whether  reared  as  a  Christian  is  uncertain ;  but  shorUy 
afler  his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pagan  lady  of  Co- 
logne, they  both  appear  as  earnest  Christians.  After  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  he  joined  his  wife  in  making  a  vow 
of  monkish  chastity.  He  now  removed  to  the  south  of 
France,  andacted  as  presbyter  of  the  Church  atMarseilles. 
Here  he  stood  in  close  relations  with  bishop  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons  he  gave  instmction.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  until 
490,  for  Gennadius  wrote  of  him  in  490-495,  "Vivit 
usque  hodie  senectute  bona."  Salvianus  was  a  prolific 
author.  Besides  various  treatises  which  have  perished, 
the  following  are  still  extant:  Adversus  Avariiiam  Li- 
bri  IV  ad  Ecclesiam  Caiholicam  (about  440  [it  was 
printed  by  Sichardus,  at  Basle,  in  1528 ;  its  object  was 
to  induce  the  laity  to  greater  liberality  to  the  Church]) : 
— De  gubematione  Dei  et  de  Justo  Prasentique  Judicio 
(451^155  [it  was  printed  by  Frobenius,  Basle,  1530;  it 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  and  was  designed,  like  the  Civiias  Dei  of 
I  Augustine,  to  remove  the  doubts  against  the  providence 
of  God  to  which  those  calamities  had  given  rise]) : — 
EpistoUs  IX,  which  had  been  addressed  to  friends  on 
various  familiar  topics.  These  letters  were  first  print- 
ed, with  the  author's  collective  works,  in  1580.  The  col- 
lective works  of  Salvianus  were  printed  bv  P.  Pithceus 
(Paris,  1580, 8vo),  by  Rittershusius  (Altdorf,  1611),  and 
by  Balusius  (ibid.  1668-69-84).  See  Heyne,  Opuscula 
A  cademica,  vol.  vi ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Biog,  and  Myth,  iii, 
700, 701 ;  Heizog,  Real-EncykL  xiii,  842, 348.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Salviati,  Alamanno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was* 
bom  at  Florence,  April  20, 1668.  He  was  prothonotary 
of  the  Holy  See,  afterwards  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  and 
in  1717  was  made  legate  of  Urbino,  which  charge  he 
held  till  he  was  created  cardinal  in  1730.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  24,  1733.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of 
a  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  the  grand-duke  Jean 
Gaston,  and  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vocabola' 
rio  of  the  Academy  of  Crusca. 

Salviati,  Antonio  Maxia,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
nephew  of  Bemardo  and  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  1507. 
In  1561  he  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  a  diocese, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  two  uncles ;  but  he  relin- 
quished it  in  1563,  and  was  sent  by  Pius  IV  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France.  Grielgory  XIII  also 
employed  him  in  various  capacities,  and  in  1583  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple.  Salviati  was  afterwards  leg^ 
ate  at  Bologna,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  called 
the  ''great  cardinal  Salviati."  He  died  at  Rome,  April' 
28, 1602; — Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Gtalviati,  Bemardo,  an  Italian  cardinal  of  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1492.  As  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  he  took 
part  in  several  expeditions  against  the  barbaric  cor- 
sairs, and  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  the  galleys. 
He  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus  when 
the  island  of  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  Soliman ;  he 
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laid  Tripoli  in  ruinSi  destroyed  the  forts  along  the  canal 
of  Fagiera,  besieged  and  took  Cordon,  in  the  Morea,  and 
ravaged  the  island  of  Scio.  Thus  in  a  short  time  his 
name  became  a  terror  to  the  Turks.  Being  sent  to 
Barcelona,  to  Charles  V,  he  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  lib- 
erty of  his  country',  then  torn  by  revolutions.  Having 
gone  to  the  court  of  France,  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  relative,  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  was  made  almoner  of  the  queen.  In 
1549  Salviati  became  bishop  of  Sunt-Papoul,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  received  from  Pius 
rV  the  cardinal's  hat,  together  with  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  6, 1568.~Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirakj  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Francesco  Roaai  de'  (called  Cecchi- 
no  de'  Salviati),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence in  1510.  He  was  first  Uught  by  his  father,  Filip- 
po  Rossi,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Bugiardint, 
and  frequented  the  studios  of  the  artists  Raffaello  da 
Brescia  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  After  he  had  gained 
some  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  cardinal 
Giovanni  Salviati,  who  became  his  patron,  and  whose 
name  he  took.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1563.  In  his  fres- 
cos, Salviati  shows  a  richness  of  invention  and  purity 
of  design  which  have  made  him  justly  celebrated.  His 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre  are  a  Ifoly  Family,  a  Vidta' 
tUm,  and  Tht  Ifnbdief  of  Thomas,'-lIoefeT,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GhUralef  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  March  24, 1490.  He  became  cardinal  in 
1517,  then  administrator  of  the  Church  at  Fermo,  and, 
in  1520,  bishop  of  Ferrara.  Hu  cousin,  Clement  YII, 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  Parma,  and  also,  in 
1526,  on  a  mission  to  Charles  V  at  Madrid,  to  solicit  the 
release  of  Francis  I  and  the  recall  of  the  imperial  troops 
which  had  invaded  the  Papal  States.  Not  being  able 
to  prevent  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  Salviati  went  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  France  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his 
mediation  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  League  was  signed, 
May  29, 1527,  between  Clement  YII,  Francis  I,  and  Hen- 
ry VU ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  he  also  brought 
about  a  peace  between  Charles  Y  and  the  Holy  See. 
From  Francis  I  he  received,  in  1520,  the  diocese  of  Ole- 
ron,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  Saint-Papoul,  besides  sev- 
eral rich  abbeys.  In  1543  he  became  bishop  of  Albano, 
and  in  1546  of  Porto.  The  home  of  Salviati  at  Rome 
was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius,  who  always  found  in 
,him  a  generous  patron.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  Oct.  28, 
1553.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gensrale,  s.  v. 

Salvini,  Salvino,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom,  in 
1667,  at  Florence.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres  and  the  antiquities 
of  bis  country.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, and  member  of  several  literary  associations.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Nov.  29, 1751.  His  works  were  nu- 
merous, but  not  of  a  religious  character,  as  Fasti  Conso- 
lari  ddV  Accademia  Fiot-mtina, — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Salzburgers,  the,  is  a  term  applied  in  Protestant 
history  to  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Sakburg,  who,  after  ages  of  persecution,  finally,  in 
1781-32,  gave  up  their  property  and  homes,  and  found 
refuge  in  Eastern  Prussia.  Salzburg,  in  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  powerful  archbishopric,  and  its  archbishop 
the  most  important  prelate  of  Germany.  It  lay  in  the 
mountains  in  the  south-west  of  Austria.  Its  population 
was  Christianized  by  St  Rupert  in  the  6tb  centur}\ 
The  doctrines  of  Huss  early  obtained  a  footing,  but  the 
severe  measures  of  archbishop  Eberhard  III  in  1420 
suppressed  them,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  good 
leaven  still  worked  secretly  in  many  hearts ;  for  at  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  Salzburg  warmly  wel- 
comed it,  and  many  of  its  priests  began  to  teach  as  Lu- 
ther.   Eminent  among  these  was  the  venerable  friend 


of  Lather,  Dr.  Staupitz,  who,  in  1518,  became  the  court 
preacher  of  the  ducal  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  1520, 
however,  he  was  silenced  by  the  archbishop.  Another 
eminent  evangelical  priest  was  Paul  Spcratus,  who  was 
driven  into  banishment.  A  third  was  Stephen  Agrie* 
ola,  also  a  court  preacher;  after  three  years  of  impria- 
onment  he  escaped  (1524),  and  became  a  pastor  at 
Augsburg.  A^  fourth  was  George  Sch^rer,  who  was  ac- 
tually put  to  death  for  his  earnest  preaching  of  the 
GoiipeL  In  1588  archbishop  Dietrich  issued  a  decree 
that  all  non- Catholic  Salzburgers  should  within  one 
month  either  become  Catholics  or  leave  the  duchy.  Aa 
the  most  of  them  chose  the  latter,  another  decree  was 
issued  confiscating  theb  lands.  Under  his  successor  a 
similar  measure  was  executed  in  1614.  DuHng  the 
whole  period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  (1618-48),  Salz- 
burg was  relatively,  quiet,  and  actually  increased  in 
material  prosperity,  while  disorder  and  roin  prevailed 
elsewhere.  But  a  tolerant  archbishop  was  a  rare  ex- 
ception. Accordingly  the  harsh  measures  broke  out 
afresh  under  Gandolph  in  1685.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  a  rural  parish  which  was  wholly 
Lutheran,  save  that  occasionally  it  held  a  public  mass. 
All  the  evangelical  books  of  this  society  were  at  once 
gathered  up  and  burned,  and  the  single  choice  offered  of 
submission  to  Rome  or  exile,  with  loss  of  property  and 
children.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  saw  themselves 
forced  in  midwinter  to  leave  their  homes  and  children. 
Earnest  remonstrances  were  made  by  Prussia  and  other 
Protestant  powers  against  this  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  \Yestphalia.  While  this  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  taking  place,  the  arch- 
bishop died  (1686).  Under  his  two  successors  there  waa 
less  persecution,  and  the  Lutheran-minded  among  the 
inhabitants  practiced  more  caution,  concealing  their 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  the  mountains,  and  resorting 
to  secret  places  in  the  night  and  celebraUng  their  sim- 
ple worship,  armed  with  axes,  and  with  outstanding 
guards.  But  the  final  storm  came  at  last,  when  the 
miserly  and  ambitious  Leopold  Anton  became  arch- 
bishop (1728).  This  man  was  anxious  for  two  things — 
to  stand  in  high  favor  at  Rome,  and  to  fill  his  treasury. 
Both  objects  he  thought  would  be  reached  by  a  severe 
course  against  all  open  or  secret  heresy.  Accordingly 
he  flooded  his  land  with  Jesuit  spies.  All  heretics  were 
at  once  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  tormented 
with  hunger  and  tortures.  Meantime  a  few  of  the  chief 
non-Catholics  fled  secretly  to  Ratisbon  and  to  Pmssia, 
in  hope  of  effecting  forcible  intervention  on  their  be- 
half. They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Frederick  W^ill- 
iam  I  of  Prussia,  and  were  promised  homes  and  protec- 
tion for  all  who  should  be  forced  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try. But  before  their  return  the  archbishop  had  resorted 
to  a  more  extreme  measure.  The  nonconformity  of  the 
non-Catholics  was  represented  to  Austria  as  rebellion, 
and  from  4000  to  6000  troops  were  obtained,  and  then 
quartered  on  the  persecuted  Lutherans;  and  then, in  or- 
der to  terrify  the  rest  into  submission,  some  800  of  the 
most  prominent  members  were  violently  arrested,  and 
required  within  eight  days  to  leave  the  country.  Bat 
the  effect  waa  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  expected : 
they  behaved  so  heroically  and  resolutely  as  to  inspire 
the  whole  body  of  non-Catholics  with  a  like  enthusiasm. 
In  December,  1781,  they  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier. 
A  few  days  later  another  company  of  500  followed  them. 
By  April,  1732,  the  number  of  the  exiles  had  reached 
more  than  14,000 ;  and  some  of  the  best  districts  were 
almost  desolated.  The  sole  substantial  help  was  given 
to  the  exiles  by  Pmssia.  The  king  issued  a  decree  in 
Febmary,  1782,  requiring  his  ofiScers  to  furnish  them 
with  money  to  make  their  journey,  acknowledging 
them  as  Pmssian  subjects,  pledging  his  government  to 
see  that  recompense  should  be  made  for  their  lands^ 
and  threatening  to  confiscate  Catholic  property  in  hia 
own  dominions  in  case  the  archbishop  did  not  proceed 
with  more  moderation.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland 
made  similar  remonstrances  and  threats  in  their  behaU 
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At  the  suggestion  of  George  II  of  England  a  collection 
was  taken  up  for  the  sttfTerers  throughout  Protestant- 
dom.  It  amounted  to  some  900,000  florins.  The  place 
of  refuge  assigned  to  them  was  in  the  wilds  of  lathua- 
nia.  The  course  of  their  march  through  Nuremberg, 
Erlangen,  Leipsic,  Ualle,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Poto- 
dam,  and  Berlin  was  almost  like  a  triumphal  procession, 
so  great  was  the  sympathy  which  their  long-endured 
sufferings  had  everywhere  excited.  At  Potsdam  the 
old  king,  Frederick  William,  received  them  into  the 
palace  gardens;  and,  with  his  queen,  mingled  among 
them  very  familiarly,  asking  them  questions  in  regard 
to  their  faith,  and  giving  them  advice  for  the  future. 
He  was  highly  gratified  with  them,  gave  them  money, 
and,  assuring  them  that  he  would  treat  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  bade  them  a  hearty  godspeed. 
From  Berlin  the  exiles  took  their  way  to  Stettin,  where 
they  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Konigsberg.  Thence  they 
marched  by  land  to  Lithuania,  where  wUd  lands  awaited 
them,  and  which  their  industry  speedily  transformed 
into  a  flourishing  colony  of  towns  and  farm-houses. 
The  number  who  positively  settled  there  was  over 
20,000.  They  cordially  welcomed  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tors who  were  fumbhed  to  them  at  Berlin.  The  several 
millions  of  thalers  which  the  king  spent  upon  them 
proved  no  less  a  wise  commercial  investment  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the  help  given  to  the  banished 
Huguenots  by  his  grandfather,  the  great  elector. 

While  Prussia  profited  so  richly  from  the  persecu- 
Uons  of  these  Salzburgers,  the  persecuting  archbishop 
was  foiled  in  his  real,  sole  purpose.  Instead  of  filling 
his  treasury,  he  actually  emptied  it.  It  was  only  im- 
perfectly that  he  could  supply  his  deserted  fields  and 
mines  with  new  laborers;  and  those  whom  he  did  ob- 
tain were,  many  of  them,  indolent  and  mendicant.  In 
addition,  there  came  upon  him  a  debt  of  11,000,000  flor- 
ins for  the  Austrian  troops  which  he  had  employed  to 
oppress  and  expel  his  subjects.  The  results  were  an 
impoverished  land  and  a  heavier  taxation  upon  the  re- 
maining Catholics,  while  the  emigrants  were  entirely 
freed  from  all  imposts  and  taxes  for  full  ten  years.  Also 
other  lands  profited  from  this  persecution.  WUrtem- 
berg,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  and  America 
(Georgia)  received  large  numbers  of  the  exiles;  so  that 
the  number  actually  lost  to  Salzburg  by  the  folly  of 
archbishop  Anton  was  over  30,000.  Since  this  sera  of 
persecution  Salzburg  has  held  a  much  less  prominent 
place  in  European  history.  The  territory  was  secular- 
ized in  1802.  In  1815  the  most  of  it  was  given  to  Aus- 
tria. In  1849  it  became  a  separate  crown-land  of  Aus- 
tria. See  Gdckling,  EmigrcUiomgetchichte  von  Salz- 
burg (Leips.  1734) ;  Panse,  Getchichte  der  A  ustoanderung 
der  evangeUschen  Sahbttrger  (ibid.  1827) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncgUop.  xiii,  84^-859.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam,  CoSRAD,  known  in  German  history  as  ''the 
Reformer  of  Ulm,"  was  bom  at  Rothenacker  in  1483. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Ulm,  and  in  1498  matriculated  at 
Tubingen.  In  1520  he  was  preacher  at  Brackenheim, 
n«ar  Heiibronn,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  to 
him  regularly  his  publications.  Copies  still  exist  with 
Luther's  autograph :  ''An  den  Sam,  Pf. zu  Brackenheim, 
M.  Luther,  Dr."  In  1524  he  was  driven  away  from 
Brackenheim,  but  found  protection  in  Ulm,  and  an  open 
door  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Here  bis  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  victory  of  Protestantism.  His 
stentorian  voice,  his  popular  style  and  wit,  filled  the 
great  cathedral  with  the  eager  populace.  But  soon 
great  trials  began.  The  encharistic  strife  broke  out. 
Sam  gradually  turned  from  Luther's  views  to  the  sim- 
pler and  more  radical  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  with  whom, 
as  also  with  Blarer,  Bncer,  and  (Ecolaropadius,  he  en- 
tered into  close  correspondence.  After  many  struggles, 
the  local  authorities  of  Ulm  were  brought  to  consent  to 
a  formal  reformation  of  Church  rites  and  doctrine.  The 
mass  was  abolished,  images  removed,  cloisters  closed, 
and  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  accepted.    But  victory. 


after  seven  years  of  valiant  contest,  was  in  its  results 
for  Sam  fully  as  serious  and  full  of  danger  as  had  been 
the  open  contest.  So  soon  as  the  crown  of  victory  was 
gaineid,  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  religion  cooled  off; 
attendance  on  the  sermons  declined ;  vice  reigned  among 
high  and  low;  the  duties  of  Sam  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  utmost;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  zeal  of  the  op- 
pressed party  burst  forth  with  new  life.  Romanists 
flocked  out  to  every  neighboring  village  to  join  in  their 
old  rites;  and  High  Lutherans  labored  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  1533  the  health  of  the  laborious  preacher 
began  to  break  down.  Twice  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  afresh.  It  was  too  much.  On 
June  20  he  rested  from  his  labors.  See  Keiro,  Reform, 
der  Reichsitadt  Ulm  (1861) ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  xx, 
670-682.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam'ael  (2a/iaq\  v.  r.  XaXafiifi\)y  a  corrupt  form 
(Judith  viii,  1)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Numb,  i,  6)  Suelu- 
MIEL  (q.  v.). 

Samai'as  (Sa/iaic*  but  v.  r.  in  Tobit  £c/i€ac,  £e- 
ficXmc*  etc.),  a  Gmcized  form  for  the  name  Shemaiaii 
(q.  V.) :  a.  a  Levite  (1  Esdr.  i,  9),  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  9) ;  5.  an  IsraeUte  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39)  of 
the  "sons*"  of  Adonikam  (Ezra  viii,  13) ;  c  a  "great" 
personage,  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathaa  (Tobit  v, 
18). 

SamanaBans,  in  Chinese  mythology,  are  an  order 
of  saints  who  are  given  to  self-contemplation.  Fo,  or 
Fohi,  teaches  that  the  essence  of  all  things  consists  in 
the  nothing  and  the  vacuum,  and  that  men  return  into 
the  nothing,  there  first  to  attain  to  blessedness.  The 
Samanseans  occupy  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  to- 
wards this  nihilistic  blessedness.  He  who  has  advanced 
to  this  stage  need  no  longer  worship  the  gods;  he  is 
delivered  from  his  passions,  lives  in  a  state  of  constant 
self-contemplation,  and  dies  only  that  he  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  great  soul  of  the  world.— Vollmer, 
Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Saman^ra  is  the  name  given  to  a  novice  among 
the  Buddhists.  It  is  derived  from  sramcaWf  an  ascetic 
He  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
received  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  his  abandonment 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  receive  ordination  until  he  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  before  he  has  reached  that 
age  can  he  perform  any  religious  rite,  nor  is  he  allow- 
ed to  interfere  in  matters  of  discipline  or  government. 
The  vow  of  a  Saman^ra  is  in  no  case  revocable.— Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sama'ria  [strictly  Samari'a],  City  of  (Heb. 
Shomeron',  y\'^iQVQ,  watch,  so  called  probably  from  its 
commanding  rite,  as  well  as  by  alliteration  with  its 
original  owner's  name;   Chald.  Shomra'yin,  ')')'np^, 

Ezra  iv,  10, 17 ;  Sept.,  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  usually 
£a/inpeia,  as  Ptolemy;  but  some  copies  of  the  Sept. 
often  have  ^afiapia,  and  occasionally  lUfitifHiw  or  2o- 
fiopwv;  and  Josephus  once  [/In/,  viii,  12,1]  ^fiapiiov)t 
an  important  place  in  Central  Palestine,  famous  as  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  later  as  giving 
name  to  a  region  of  the  country  and  to  a  schismatic 
sect.  (The  following  account  is  in  part  compiled  from 
the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 
See  Israel,  Kinqix)>i  of. 

I.  History, — The  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
city  occupied,  was  purchased  for  two  talents  of  silver 
from  the  owner,  Shemer  (q.  v.),  after  wbom  the  city 
was  named  (1  Kings  xvi,  23,  24),  by  Omri  (q.  v.),  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  metropolis,  B.C. 
cir.  925.  The  first  capital  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  been  Sliechcm  itself,  whither  all  Israel  had 
come  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  be- 
ing fully  accomplished,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1 
Kings  xii,  25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tir- 
zah,  a  pla(»,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and  pro- 
verbial beauty  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  continued  to  be  the 
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royal  residence  until  Zimii  burned  the  palace  and  per- 
uhed  in  iU  ruins  (1  Kings  xiv,  17;  xv,  21,  83;  xvi,  6- 
18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the  king- 
dom that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years"  there,  trans- 
ferred his  court  and  government  to  a  new  site,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  somewhere,  and 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
position,  and  desirous  of  commemorating  his  dynasty 
by  a  change  of  capital  Samaria  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of 
that  kingdom's  existence.  During  il  this  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  idolatry,  and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by 
the  prophets  (Isa.  ix,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  13, 14 ;  Ezek.  xvi, 
46-55;  Amos  vi,  1 ;  Mic  i,  1),  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Jerusalem  (especially  by  Uosea).  Ahab  built  a 
temple  to  Baal  there  (1  Kings  xvi,  32,  83) ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified 
by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "  the  city  of  the  house  of 
Baal"  (2  Kings  x,  25).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  (q.  v.),  con- 
nected with  the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unex- 
pected plenty  of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  Jehu  broke  down  the 
temple  of  Baal,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  otherwise 
injured  the  city  (ver.  18-28).  Samaria  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  KC.  901  (1  Kings  xx,  1)  and  in  B.d  892 
(2  Kings  vi,  24-vii,  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  siege 
was  ineflfectuaL  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it  was  relieved 
miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  bad  suffered 
almost  incredible  horrors  from  famine  during  their  pro- 
tracted resistance.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered to  he  de  fado  king  of  Israel  (xv,  13, 14) ;  and 
woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were  directed  against 
it  by  name  (Isa.  vii,  9,  etc).  Although  characterized 
by  gross  voluptuousness,  as  well  as  other  sins  incidental 
to  idolatry,  its  inhabitants  did  not  endrely  lose  that 
generosity  which  had  early  characterized  Ephraim,  in 
evidence  of  which  note  the  event  that  happened  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  of  its  kings  (2  Chron.  xx  viii, 
6-15).     In  BbC.  720  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege 
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of  three  years,  by  Shalmane- 
ser  (or,  rather,  by  his  successor 
Sargon),  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii,  9,  10),  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
destroj'^ed.  The  city  doubtless 
was  demolished  by  the  con- 
queror. Col.  Rawlinson,  in- 
deed, has  lately  endeavored  to 
show  that  Samaria  was  not  at 
once  depopulated  {Athenaum 
LLond.],Aug.22,18<»,p.246); 
and  this  was  doubtless  true  as 
regards  the  cowUry  around; 
but  his  application  of  the  ar- 
gument to  the  city  itself  (evi- 
dently in  order  to  square  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 
Ancieut  Egyptlnn  Repre-  invasion  of  Judah  also  during 
eentatiou  of  the  People  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  [q.v.]) 
of  Samaria.  ig  based  upon  reasons  so  obvi- 

ously inconclusive  that  they  need  not  be  here  examined 
in  detail.  See  Samaritan.  Samaria  is  only  called 
Beth'Khumri  in  the  earlier  cuneatic  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
but  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II  the  term  used  is 
Tsamirin  (Rawlinson,  Hist,  Evidences,  p.  321).  The 
people  are  figured  on  the  Eg>'ptian  monuments  among 
the  captives  with  the  hieroglyph  Asmori  attached 
OVilkinson,  Anc,  Egypticms,  i,  403).  See  Captivity, 
Assyrian. 

After  this  capture  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brought 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives,  although 
Shechem  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  religious  sect.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  city 
of  Samaria  had  meanwhile  been  but  partially  rebuilt. 


We  do  not,  however,  hear  especially  of  the  place  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333.  That  conqueror 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered 
itself  (Euseb.  Ckron,  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sufier^  the  remainder 
to  settle  among  their  compatriots  at  Shechem  (q.  v.). 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and 
gave  the  adjacent  territory  (£afiop€7rtc  xtupa)  to  the 
Jews  to  inhabit  (Josephus,  c.  Ap,  li,  4).  These  Syro- 
Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  Josephus  describes  it  {A  nt,  xiii,  10,  2)  as  a 
very  strong  city  (iroXc;  dxupiMtrarti),  John  Hyrcanus 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish 
it  entirely.  He  intersected  the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with 
trenches;  into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks, 
and  thus  undermined  its  foundation.  "  In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewbh  historian,  "he  took  away  all  evidence  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  city."  This  story  at  first  sight 
seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may  have  referred  only  to  the 
suburbs  lying  at  its  foot.  "  But,"  says  Prideaux  (Co«»- 
nedion,  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was 
in  the  place,  tells  us  in  his  Ittnercury  (no  such  passage, 
however,  exists  in  that  work)  that  there  were  upon  the 
top  of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these 
water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trench- 
es." It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Sama- 
ria was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighborhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs.  Jose- 
phus describes  the  extremities  to  which  t})c  inhabitants 
were  reduced  during  this  siege,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  does  during  that 
of  Benhadad  (oomp.  War,  i|  2,  7  with  2  Kings  vi,  25). 
John  Hyrcanus*s  reasons  for  attacking  Samaria  were  the 
injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of 
Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms 
what  was  said  above  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  b}'  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
mention  of  Marissa  in  this  connection  serves  to  explain 
a  notice  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of  1  Mace  v,  66  (^ 
£a/uipcm;  Vulg.  Samaria)  is  evidently  an  error.  At 
any  rate,  the  well-known  Samaria  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cannot  be  intended,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
Judas,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Azotus),  could  not  make  so  immense  a  detour. 
The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Josephus 
(Ant,  xii,  8, 6),  who  has  Marissa  (i.  e.  Maresbah  [q.  v.]) 
a  place  which  lay  in  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading,  which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  ((rescA. 
iv,  361)  and  a  host  of  commentators  (see  Grimm,  Kurzg, 
txtg,  Handb,  on  the  passage).  Drusius  proposed  Shaa- 
raim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Maresbah,  and 
has  no  external  support. 

After  this  demolition  (which  occurred  in  B.C,129),the 
Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city ;  at  least,  we 
find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jan- 
n«Dus  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  15, 4),  and  until  Pompey  gave 
it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants 
(rotg  oiKtiTopotv),  These  oiniTopic  msy  possibly  have 
been  the  Syro-Macedonians,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  Samaritans  proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  directions  of  Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolish- 
ed cities  were  rebuilt  (ibid„  xiv,  5, 3).  But  its  more  ef- 
fectual rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the  death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {ibid,  xiii,  10, 3 ;  xv,  8, 5 ;  Wart 
i,  20,  3).  He  called  it  JSebatte,  Sc/Jacrr^ = A  ugutta,  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  patron  (Josephus,  Ant,  xy,  7,  7). 
Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  Herod's  im- 
provements. The  wall  surrounding  it  was  twenty  stadia 
in  length.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium 
and  a  half  square,  containing  a  ms^nificcnt  temple  ded- 
icated to  the  Oesar.    It  was  colonized  by  6000  veterana 
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md  otheiSf  for  whose  nipport  a  most  beaatitul  and  rich 
district  mrruunding  the  city  was  ap|Nt)priated.  Herod*8 
motives  in  these  arrangements  were  probably,  first,  the 
oocupation  of  a  commanding  position,  and  then  the  de- 
sire of  distiuguttthing  himself  for  taste  by  the  embellish^ 
ment  of-  a  spot  alreadr  so  adorned  bv  nature  {ibid,  xv, 
8,  5i  VTar,  1,20,  3,  21,2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herod's  improvements,  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
New  TesL  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  (Ae  disiricC  to  which,  even 
in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our  version, 
indeed,  of  Acts  viii,  5  says  that  Philip  the  deacon  **  went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria;"  but  the  Greek  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  ci'c  woXiv  rfjc  ^fiaptiaQ,  It  is  haidly 
safe  to  argue,  however,  either  from  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article,  or  from  the  probability  that,  had  the 
city  Samaria  been  intended,  the  term  employed  would 
have  been  Sebatte,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
na^ae  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (as  Olshausen,  Neander,  De  Wettc,  Meyer,  etc) ; 
for  the  genitive  is  one  of  apposition  (Winer),  woXif  be- 
ing sufficiaitly  defined  by  it  (Uackett),  and  the  city  was 
wdl  known  in  that  day  by  this  name  (see  Josephus,  A  nt, 
XX,  6,  2).  The  evangelist  would  naturally  have  re- 
sorted fint  to  the  chief  city,  where  also  Simon  Magus 
probably  was.  In  ver.  9  of  the  same  chapter  "  the  peo- 
ple of  Samaria"  represents  rd  l&voc  r^c  Zo^npe/oc; 
and  the  phrase  in  ver.  25,  **  many  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans," shows  that  the  operations  of  evangelizing  were 
not  confined  to  the  city  of  Samaria  itself  (comp.  Matt,  x, 
5,  "•  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;"  and 
John  ir,  4,  5,  where,  after  it  has  been  said,  ^  And  he 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  obviously  the  district, 
it  is  subjoined, "  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychax").  Henceforth  its  histor}'  is  very  un- 
connected, although  it  is  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Ulpiau,  Ijeg.  I.  de  Cen- 
sUnUf  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens  of 
coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved,  extend- 
ing from  Neio  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Caracalla  (Vail- 
lant,  in  JVasMfm.  Imper,^  and  Noris,  quoted  by  Reland; 
Eckhel,  iii,  440 ;  Mionnet,  Mid,  A  taiq,  v,  513).  Septi- 
mius  Sevems  appears  to  have  established  there  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century  (Cel- 
larius,  NoU  Orb,  ii,  482).  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  but  it  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (adduced  in 
Reland*s  Pakut,  p.  979-981).  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a  place  of  much  political  importance.  We  find  in 
the  Codex  of  Tkeodotiut  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  divided  into  PskNtina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Teitia.  Pahestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistinea,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the  northern 
part  of  Judtta;  but  its  capital  was  not  Sebaste,  but  Cns- 
area.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  stood  rather 
higher.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  probably  as  early  as 
the  8d  century.  At  any  rate,  its  bishop  was  present 
among  those  of  Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D. 
8i5,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  '*Maximus  (al.  Marinus) 
Sebastenos."  The  nsmes  of  some  of  his  successors 
have  been  preserved ;  the  latest  of  them  mentioned  is 
Pelagioa,  who  attended  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
636.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek 
NotititB  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones  (Reland,  Palatt. 
pw214r-229). 

Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine  imparts 
a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste,  which  he  in- 
variably idendfies  with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death. 
(See  bek>w.)  He  also  makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the 
prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah  (see  various  passages  cited 
by  Reland,  Palaut,  p.  900, 961).  Epiphanius  is  at  great 
pains,  in  his  work  Ade,  Hnrtte»  (lib.  i),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  with  singular 
mtnatenesB,  to  aecoont  for  the  origin  of  their  name.   He 


interprets  it  as  &*«'1QTb|  ^Xa«tc,  or  <<  keepers.**  Tha 
hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer,  or  Somoron  (£«a/i^p,  £ta»/iop<i>v),  from  a  certain 
Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  considers  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Perizzites  or  Girgash- 
ites,  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan  and  Ham.  But, 
he  adds,  the  inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samari- 
tans from  their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down 
much  later  in  their  history)  from  their  guarding  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  which  they  refused  to  allow.  See  Samaritan. 

The  city,  along  with  Xabliis,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  614; 
and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod  became  deso- 
late no  existing  accounts  state,  but  all  the  notices  of  the 
4th  century  and  later  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  de- 
struction had  already  taken  place.  The  Crusaders  es- 
tablished a  Latm  bishopric  at  Sebaste,  and  the  title  was 
conrinued  in  the  Romish  Church  till  the  14th  century 
(Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ,  iii,  1290).  Saladin  marched 
through  it  in  A.D.  1184,  after  his  repulse  from  Kerak 
(Abulfeda,  Armal,  A.H.  580).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  ^formerly  a  very  strong  city, 
and  situated  on  the  mount,  in  a  fine  country,  richly 
watered,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  olive-groves."  He  sdds  that  no  Jews  were  living 
there  {liiner,  [ed.  Asher]  p.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocar- 
dus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hilL  Notices  of  the  place  occur  in  the  trav- 
ellers of  the  14th,  16th,  and  17  th  centuries;  nor  are  they 
all  so  mesgre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of  Mori- 
son,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  {Voyage  da  Mont  Si- 
nctiy  p.  230-238).  The  description  of  Sandys,  likewise, 
is  quite  circumstantial  (see  Kitto,  Phyt,  Hist,  ofPaUtL 
p.  cxvii  sq.).  Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  earlier  or  later 
Samaria  could  then  be  perceived,  the  materials  having 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  mean  dwellings.  The  residents  were  an  extremely 
•poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the  18th  century 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  left  unexplored,  but  in  the 
present  century  it  has  often  been  visited  and  described. 

II.  Description, — In  the  territory  originally  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechcm,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley,  encir- 
cled with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with 
Meep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  spot  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  af- 
terwards struck  the  tasteful  Idumseaii  (Josephus,  War^ 
1, 21, 2 ;  Ar^,  xv,  8, 5).  All  travellers  agree  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  in  the  whole  land  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  *^  In  all  these 
particulars,"  says  Dr.  Robinson, "  it  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Jerusalem"  {Bibl,  Researches^  iii,  146).  In 
the  valley  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  al! 
the  year  round,  but  on  the  hill  itself  there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  single  fountain.  This  is  its  only  and  great  disad- 
vantage as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  most  serioiis  one  it 
must  have  been,  especially  in  the  time  of  siege.  This 
was  a  want  which  Samaria  shared  in  common  with  the 
capital  of  Judah ;  but  the  deficiency  in  both  cases  was 
so  amply  supplied  by  cisterns  under  the  houses  snd  else- 
where that  in  the  severe  sieges  we  never  read  of  either 
city  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  See  Jerusalem. 
The  hill  of  Samaria  itself  is  of  considerable  elevation 
and  very  regular  in  form,  and  the  broad  deep  valley  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  lies  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Nablfts  (Shechem),  which  here  expands  into  a  breadth 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  com- 
pletel}'  isolates  the  hill,  the  roounUins  rise  again  on 
every  .side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the  city  (as 
referred  to  in  2  Kings  vi,  17).    They  are  terraced  to  thit 
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tops,  xnrii  in  grain,  and  pUnl«d  with  alWta  and  fig*,  In 
the  miilst  ot  which  a  number  of  hindnoaic  villiee>  >P- 
pear  to  gr«at  advantage,  theirwlsice  itoiiB  coIti{;ei  coa- 
ttutiog  itrikiagly  with  the  verdure  af  the  treea.  The 
hill  or  Samaria  itaelf  ie  cultivated  from  ila  bate,  the  ter- 
raced side*  and  aummit  being  covered  with  com  and 
with  olive-treea.  About  midway  up  tha  ascent  the  hill 
ia  surrounded  by  a  narrow  leitace  n(  level  land,  like  a 
belt,  below  which  the  roots  of  the  hill  tpiead  off  more 
gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up,  too,  are  the 
marks  of  slight  lertacct,  once  occupied,  perhaps,  by  the 
•Ueeta  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  U 
very  steep,  and  the  narrow  footpath  winds  among  the 
mounlaina  through  substantial  cottages  of  the  modem 
StboMl^th  (the  Arabic  fonn  of  Stbailt),  which  a;q>ear 
to  have  been  constracted  to  a  great  extent  of  ancient 
materials,  very  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  anything 
which  could  at  tlu*  day  be  wrought  into  an  Arab  habi- 
tatiOD.  The  houses  are  all  ofatone,  though  erectetl  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  order  and  regularity.  These,  with 
theirinmates,  present  the  same  unclean  appearance  that 
ia  met  with  among  all  the  Felahln  of  the  country;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  rude,  but  more  indus- 
trious than  moat  of  their  nci.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  most  interesting.  Beiieath,lo  the  north  and  east, 
lie  its  own  immediate  fertile  valleji-,  and,  turning  west- 
waidly,  the  aye  wanden  over  rich  ;dains  to  Sharon  and 
the  blue  Mediterranean;  and  even  in  the  present  impov- 
erished state  of  the  country  the  scene  fills  the  mind  of 
the  behotdcrwith  delight. 

Un  the  summit,  tbu  Jint  abject  which  attracts  the 
notice  of  tbe  tiavdler,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  meet 
conspicuous  rain  of  the  place,  is  the  church  de<Ucated 
to  John  the  Baptist,  erected  on  the  spot  which  an  old 
tradition  (noticed  above)  fixed  as  the  place  of  his  buri- 
al, if  not  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is  Mid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  empress  Helena;  but  the  architecture  lim- 
its its  antiquity  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  although 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  seemn  to  have  been  of  ear- 
lier date.  There  is  a  blending  of  (Ireek  and  Saracenic 
stylrs,  which  is  particularly  obser\'able 
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round.  The  columns  follow  no  regular  order,  while  the 
capitals  and  oniaments  present  a  motley  combination 
not  to  be  found  in  any  church  cnsled  in  or  near  the 
age  of  Conitxntine.  The  length  of  the  edifice  is  16S 
feet  inude,  besides  •  porcb  of  10  feet;  and  the  breadth 
is  7G  feet.  The  eastern  end  is  rounded,  in  the  eommon 
Greek  style ;  and,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  a  precipitous 
elevatjon  of  nearly  lOO  feet  immediately  above  the  val- 


ley, it  is  a  noble  and  striking  monument  Within  tba 
endosnre  is  a  commuii  Turkish  tomb;  and  beneath  it, 
at  a  depth  reached  by  twenty-one  stone  steps,  is  a  sep- 
ulchre, three  or  four  paces  square,  where,  according  to 
the  tradition.  John  the  UaptUt  was  interred  after  he 
had  been  slain  by  Herod.  There  is  no  trace  of  this 
tradition  earlier  than  the  lime  of  Jerome  j  and  if  Jose- 
phos  is  correct  in  staling  that  John  was  beheaded  in 
tbe  castle  of  Machnrus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(AhI.  xviii,  S,  2),  hia  burial  in  Samaria  is  very  improba- 
ble.   See  JOH»  THE  BAPTiar. 

On  approaching  the  summit  of  tbe  hill,  the  traveller 
comes  suddenly  upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  lime- 
itooe  columns,  of  which  fifteen  are  still  standing  and 
two  prostrate.  These  columns  form  two  rows,  thirty- 
two  pace*  apart,  while  less  thin  ti 
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order  of  their  architecture,  nor  ate  there  any  founda- 
tions to  indicate  the  nature  of  tbe  edifice  to  which  Ihey 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to  Au- 
gustus, others  to  a  Greek  church  which  aeemi  to  hava 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hiU.  Tbe  descent  of 
tba  hill  on  Iba  W.S.W.  side  brings  the  traveller  to  • 
very  remarkable  colontude,  which  is  easily  traceable  by 
a  great  number  of  columns,  erect  or  proalrale,  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  at  least  one  third  of  a  mile,  where  it 
terminates  at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  casleni  eslrem- 
ity  of  the  ancient  site.  The  columns  are  sixteen  feet 
high,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  base,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  at  the  (op.  The  capitals  have  disappear- 
ed; but  the  shafts  retain  their  polish,  and,  when  not 
broken,  are  in  good  preservaiiou.  Eighty-two  of  these 
columns  are  still  erect,  and  the  number  of  those  fallen 
and  broken  must  be  id 
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marble,  and  some  of  gtatiile.  Tbe  mass  of 
ruins  in  which  thia  colonuaile  tetminatee  towards  tbe 
west  is  eompoaed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  no 
great  area,  on  the  slope  of  the  bill,  many  feet  lower 

of  this  pile  favora  the  notion  of  its  having  been  a  pal- 
ace, nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  the  design  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  colonnade,  Ihe  remains  of  which  ihiw  stand 
solitary  and  mournful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed  fields, 
may,  however,  with  little  hesitation,  be  referred  to  tha 
time  of  Herod  Ihe  Great,  and  must  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  some  one  of  the  splendid  structures  with 
which  he  adorned  the  city.  In  the  deep  ravine  which 
bumids  the  city  un  the  north  there  is  another  oohm- 


nadt,  dK  Tinted  by  Dr.  Rodimon,  but  fully  deMribcd 
by  I>r.  Olin  (TranU,  ii,  871-373),  The  area  in  which 
theae  columiia  itand  is  completely  shut  in  by  hiUa,with 
the  exceplion  of  t,a  opening  on  the  north-eitt;  and  to 
peculiarly  lequeUered  is  the  aitualion  that  it  ia  only 
Tiiiblc  from  a  fen  pointa  of  the  heighta  of  tbe  ancient 
■ile,  by  vhich  it  is  ovrnhadoiriHt.  llie  cotumns,  of 
irUch  ■  lirge  number  are  entire  anil  aeveral  in  fng- 
menta,  are  erect,  and  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  19G 
paces  in  length  and  51  in  breadth.    They  are  three 

whole  number  when  the  colonnade  waa  complete.  The 
colunma  leKmble,  in  Hie  and  material,  ihoK  of  the  col- 
age.  The»  also  probably  formed  part  of  Hernd'a  city, 
though  it  is  difficult  In  determine  the  um  to  wliich  the 
colonnade  nai  appropriated,  Ur.Olin  ia  poaaibly  right 
in  hia  conjecture  that  thia  waa  one  of  the  placea  of  pub- 
lic anembly  and  amiiaement  wliich  Heiod  introduced 
into  his  dominion!.  "A  long  avenue  of  broken  pil- 
lan"  (aas's  dean  Stanley-),  "  apparently  the  main  alreet 
of  Hcmd'a  city,  hero,  u  at  Palmyra  and  Damaacua, 
adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  aide,  atill  linca  the 
topmoat  terrace  of  the  hill."  Ilot  the  fragmentary  aa- 
pect  or  the  whole  place  exhibita  a  present  fulDlment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Micsh  (i,  G),  though  it  may  have  been 
fulfilled  more  than  once  previously  by  the  ravages  of 
Shalmaneser  or  of  John  Hyrcanus:  "I  will  nuke  Sa- 
maria as  a  heap  of  the  Acid,  and  aa  plantings  of  a  vine- 
yard: and  I  wilt  pour  down  the  aConea  thereof  into  the 
*aUey,  and  1  will  discover  the  foundations  tbercof'  (Uic. 
i,G;  cump.  Hoa.  xiii,  16). 

See  Robiiison,RMearc**<,iii, 186-149;  Olin,  Traetfc, 
ii,  866-374 ;  Buckingham,  TrarrU  in  Paltttim,  p.  SIS- 
SI?;  Richardson,  Trarefi.  ii, 409^13;  Schubert,  .l/ors™- 
hnd, iii, I56-I6J;  Raiimer, PatHttma, p.  1U-I48 (nutea), 
158;  MaundrelLJounv^r,  p.T8,  79;  KeUnd,  PoArX^, 
p.  a«,  979-W2;  Van  dc  Velde,  Bgria  and  FaUtlmr,  i, 
863-588;  ii,  295,-2!lC;  Stanley,  ^iani  awl  PcJatiV,  p. 
M2.246;  De  Sanlcy.iVad  «ra,  ir,S73  sq.;  Hackelt,/'- 
Iruf.  p.  I«l  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Parnf.  p.  149;  Thomson,  £aiHf 
ini{0ool',ii,197Bq.:  Poricr,//RRif6aot,p.337sq.;  Ridg- 
■way,  The  Ijtrd'i  t^sj,  p.  Ml  sq.;  Conder,  Tml  Ituri 
ia  Palatiar,i,e»  Ki.     See  SA>iAHiA,KK<tio:(  of. 
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SAMARIA,  Reoto.i  of  (usually  Zn/iopiia,  the  aama 
aa  the  city ;  but  when  dialinguiahing  it  from  the  latter, 
the  Sept,  and  Joscphus  write  Safiap^nc  or  Xcipn  £o- 
pipiiuv;  BomctiRica  Sa/tapi,  as  Ptolemy). '  This  term 
at  first  included  all  the  Iribea  over  which  Jeroboam 
made  himaelf  king,  whether  east  or  west  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Hence,  even  before  the  cifjr  of  Samaria  exist- 
ed, we  And  the  "  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel"  de- 
scribing the  predictioiu  of  "the  man  of  God  who  came 
from  Judah,"  in  reference  to  the  aliar  at  Bethel,  as  di- 
rected not  merely  against  that  aluir,but  "against  all  the 
houaea  of  the  high-placca  which  are  in  Ihe  ciliei  of  Sa- 
maria" (i  Kingsniii,32),i.e,  of  course,  the  cities  of 
wbich  Samaria  was,  or  was  to  be,  the  head  or  capital 
In  other  places  in  the  historical  kooki  nf  the  OKI  Test. 
(with  the  exception  of  i  Kings  ivii,  34,  26,  28,  29) 
Samaria  seema  to  denote  the  dli)  exclusively.  But  Ibe 
propheta  use  the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  in  a  greatly  extended  sense,  l^iua  the  "calf 
of  Bethel"  is  called  by  Uosea  (viii,  6,  G|  the  "  calf  of 
Samaria;"  in  Amoa  (iii,9)  the"mountamaorSamaria'' 
are  spoken  of;  and  tbe  "captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughters"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  £3). 

But,  whatever  extent  Ihe  word  might  have  acquired, 
it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  were  very 
early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thia  would 
be  one  Umiution.  Next,  in  BC77i  and  740  respective- 
ly, "  I'ul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tilgath-jHlneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  the  Kcubetiites,  and  the  Gaditea, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch,  and  brought  them  unto 
Ilalah,  and  Habor,  and  Uara,  and  to  the  rivet  (iozaa" 
(1  Chron.v,  2C}.  Thia  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further:  "Ile  look 
Ijon.and  Abcl-beth-maacbah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kcdcsh, 
and  llazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  King* 
xv,29).  This  would  be  a  Ihi^l  limitation.  Nearly  a 
century  before,  B.C.  860,  "the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut 
Isrset  short."  for  "  Hiuel,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in 
all  tbe  coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the 
bind  of  (Jilead,  the  fiadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and 
the  Jlanasutes,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  tbe  river  Amon, 
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even  Gilead  and  Bashan"  (2  Kings  x,  82, 88).  This, 
however,  aa  we  may  conjectore  from  the  diversity  of 
expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing  inroad,  and  had 
involved  no  permanent  sabjection  of  the  oountiy,  or  de- 
portation of  its  inhabitants.  The  invasions  of  Pul  and 
of  Tilgath-pilneser  were  utter  clearances  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  territory  thus  desolated  by  them  was  proba- 
bly occupied  by  degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
neighboring  heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern 
part  of  Galilee,  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  *'  Galilee  of  the  nations"  or 
<*  Gentiles'*  (Isa.  ix,  1 ;  1  Mace,  v,  15).  No  doubt  this 
was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan.  But  we  have  yet 
to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria.  It  is  evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezeki- 
ah's  reign  that  just  before  the  depoeition  of  Hoshea, 
the  hist  king  of  Israel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  or,  at  least,  his  influence,  was  recognised  by  por- 
tions of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of 
Ephraim  and  ftfanasseh  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1-26).  Men 
came  from  all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced,  that 
when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are  told  that 
**  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the  land,"  and  after 
a  siege  of  three  years  **  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  ill  Halah,  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Bledes**  (2  Kings  xvU,  6, 6),  and  when  again  we  are 
told  that  **  Israel  was  carried  away  out  of  their  own 
land  into  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  23),  we  must  suppose 
a  very  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  cit}*), 
and  a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sorders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's  progress,  in 
KC.  628,  through  "  the  cities  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali*'  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6). 
Such  a  progress  would  have  been  impracticable  had  the 
number  of  cities  and  villages  been  at  all  large. — Smith. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  or 
Sargon  (B.C  720),  the  Jews  were  removed,  and  stran- 
gers were  brought  from  Assyria  *^  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  24 ;  comp.  Ezra  iv,  10). 
These  colonists  took  the  name  of  their  new  country. 
See  Samaritans.  Instead  of  a  kingdom,  Samaria  now 
became  a  province.  Its  extent  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained. The  political  geography  of  Palestine  was 
uidergoing  changes  every  year,  in  consequence  of  inces- 
sant wars  and  conquests ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  period 
of  Roman  dominion  that  the  boundaries  of  provinces  be- 
gan to  be  accurately  defined.  Josephus  describes  the 
province  as  follows :  *'  The  district  of  Samaria  lies  be- 
tween Judsea  and  Galilee.  Ck>mmencing  at  a  village 
called  Ginaea,  situated  in  the  Great  Plain,  it  terminates 
at  the  territory  of  the  Acrabatenes"  ( Wart  iii,  3,  4). 
Ginsa  is  identical  with  the  modem  Jenln,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  northern  border  of  Samaria  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range,  beginning  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Carmcl  on  the  west,  and  terminating  at  the  Jor- 
dan, near  the  site  of  Succoth.  Its  southem  border  would 
probably  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  a  liue  drawn  from 
Joppa  eastward  through  Bethel  to  the  Jordan  (see  Re- 
land,  Palast,  p.  192).  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient 
territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who  were 
west  of  Jordan.  *'  Its  character,"  Josephus  continues, 
^  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  Judiea.  Both 
abound  in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agri- 
culture, and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  water- 
ed; but  much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 


than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  ricbnen 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated."  The 
accounts  of  modem  travellen  confirm  this  description  by 
the  Jewish  historian  of  the  *'good  land"  which  was  aUot- 
ted  to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  province  is  several 
times  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  Thus 
in  Luke  xvii,  11  it  is  stated  that  our  Lord,  in  proceed- 
ing to  Jerusalem  from  northern  Palestine,  ^  passed 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria ;"  and  again,  when  he  left 
Judaea  and  went  to  Galilee,  St.  John  says,  ^  He  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria"  (iv,  4).  So  idso,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  on  a  special  mission  from  Anti- 
och  to  Jerusalem, "  they  passed  through  Phenice  9nd 
Samaria"  (Acts  xv,  8).  They  followed  the  road  along 
the  sea-coast,  doubtless  calling  at  the  great  cities  of 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Caesarea. 

After  the  time  of  Roman  role  in  Syria,  the  name  of 
Samaria  as  a  province  appean  to  have  passed  away.  It 
is  used  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Jer- 
ome. It  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  NotHia  £cdesi' 
asiioB,  nor  in  any  later  work ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the 
ancient  city  has  even  given  place  to  the  Anbo-Greek 
Selntstiyeh, — Kitto. 

On  the  history  and  natural  features  of  the  region  in 
question,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of;  Palestiiie;  Sa- 
maria, CiTT  OP. 

Samar'itan  (Heb.  Shomermi',  '^sHiao,  from  Sho- 
merdrif  the  Hebw  name  of  Samaria ;  Sept.,  New  TesL,  Jo- 
sephus, and  other  Greek  writers,  Za/iap€in|c»  fem.  £a- 
fiopunt;  by  the  later  Jews,  C^^r^S,  i.  e.  Cuthites 
[q.  v.] ;  by  themselves,  C^^^ib,  Shomerim,  watchtn  [by 
a  play  upon  their  original  name],  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  Epiphanius,  Hares,  i,  9),  a  term 
which  in  its  strictest  sense  would  denote  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this 
sense,  exclusively  at  any  rate,  in  the  Old  Test.,  nor  per^ 
haps  elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there  once,  and 
then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  29.  There 
it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom  the  king  of  As- 
syria had  **  placed  in  (what  are  called)  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria (whatever  these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children 
of  IsraeL"  Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Test.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a 
large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  As  the  extent  of  that 
kingdom  varied,  which  it  did  very  much,  gradually  di- 
minishing to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the  extent  of 
the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied.  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  applied,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  people  or  sect 
who  had  established  an  independent  worship  of  theii 
own  in  a  temple  or  synagogue  at  Nablds.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  community,  we  adopt  in  part 
the  statements  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)    See  Sects  of  the  Jews. 

I.  Origin  of  this  People, — As  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  Shalmaneser,  or  Sargon,  his  successor  (2 
Kings  xvii,  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Iloshea's  author- 
ity, into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities 
and  villages.  Now  (a),  did  he  carry  away  all  their  in- 
habitants, or  not?  (6)  Whether  they  were  wholly  or 
only  partially  desolated,  who  replaced  the  deported  pop- 
ulation? On  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  wiU  depend 
our  determination  of  the  questions,  Were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of 
new  settlers,  or  were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction  ? 
Upon  few  Biblical  questions  have  scholars  arrived  at 
conclusions  more  opposite. 

1.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  an  Exdutivelg  Ueathen 
Origin  of  the  Samaritans. — The  great  advocate  of  this 
view  is  Hengstenberg,  who  states  not  only  the  Biblical 
reasons,  but  continues  the  examination  through  Sirach* 
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the  Maccabeea,  and  the  New  TeeU  {A  utkmtie  du  PetUa- 
teuck,  i,  8-28).  la  favor  of  the  purely  Aasyrian  origin 
of  the  people,  Hengsteuberg  qaotes  Mill,  Schultz,  R. 
Simon,  Reland,  and  £lmacin.  To  this  list  others  add 
Snicer,  Hammond,  DrmioB,  Maldonatua,  HHvernick, 
Bobinson,  and  Trench  (ParahU$^  p^  31 0  sq.).  In  ancient 
times,  Joseph lu,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphauius,  Chrys- 
oatom,  and  Theodoret  are  quoted  on  the  same  side.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  this  position : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  **  Israel  was  carried  away" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  6, 23),  and  other  nations  were  placed  ^  'm 
the  cities  of  Samaria  inttead  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  24).  There  is  no  mention  whatever,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  parallel  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  of  ^  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left 
to  be  vine- dressers  and  husbandmen"  (2  Kings  xxv, 
12).  It  is  added  that,  had  any  been  left,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so 
utterly  unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  ^'the  man- 
ner of  the  God  of  the  land"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  with 
Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land  of  its  in- 
habitantSL  Comp.  Herod,  iii,  149 :  **  The  Persians  drag- 
ged (tf'aTVveMfavrfc)  Samos,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Sy- 
looon,  stripped  of  all  its  men;"  and,  again,  Herod,  vi,  31, 
for  the  application  of  the  same  treatment  to  other  isl- 
ands, where  the  process  called  aaytit^vuv  is  described, 
and  is  compared  to  a  hunting-out  of  the  population  (»c-> 
3if)Mt;av).  Such  a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with 
the  captme  of  other  territories  to  which  aayfivivtiv  was 
not  applied.  Josepbus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cit- 
ies of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  **  transplanted  all  the 
people"  {AnL  ix,  14, 1).  A  threat  against  Jerusalem, 
which  was,  indeed,  only  partiaUy  carried  out,  shows  how 
complete  and  summary  the  desolation  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  sister  kingdom  must  have  been :  "I  will  stretch 
over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of 
the  house  of  Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  tumeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  Kings  xxi,  13).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  yean  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
aeb.  It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from  the  re- 
centness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  by  the  advocates  of  this  view 
that  the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  partially,  but  whol- 
ly, evacuated  of  their  inhabitants  in  B.C  720,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the 
words  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
noen  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(Ivah,  2  Kings  xviii,  84),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed 
Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the 
new  Samaritans — ^for  such  we  would  now  call  them — 
were  Aasyriana  by  birth  or  subjngadon,  were  utteriy 
strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  were  exclusively 
the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An  incidental  question, 
however,  arises:  Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  ef- 
fected this  colonization  ?  At  first  sight,  one  would  sup- 
pose Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  s(!arcely  broken, 
and  the  repeopUng  seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  depopulation.  Such  would  appear  to  have  been 
Josephns*s  view ;  for  he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  ^  When 
he  had  removed  the  people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought 
other  natione  out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  there 
is  still  in  Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and 
the  country  of  the  Israelites"  (AnL  ix,  14, 1  and  8;  x, 
9, 7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves  (in  Ezra 
iv,  2,  10)  attributed  their  colonization,  not  to  Shalma- 
neser, but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur,"  or  to  **  the 
great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  either  the  king  himself  or 
one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably  on  his  invasion 
of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  about  B.C.  677,  that 


Esar-haddon  discovered  the  impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract 
upon  the  very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate, 
and  determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came  from  Bab- 
ylon would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rathet 
than  to  his  grandfather  Shalmaneser:  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  Babylon  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  There  is  another  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  preferred :  it  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered 
B.C  742,  within  which  "Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people"  (Isa.  vii,  8).  This  was 
not  effectually  accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself 
was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return ;  after  it  bad 
taken  place,  no  hope.  Joeephus  (AtU,  x,  9, 7)  expressly 
notices  this  difference  in  the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former  became  the  pos8e»> 
sion  of  foreigners,  the  land  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  strangerv,  who  are  thus  assumed  to  have  been 
placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by  Esar-haddon,  were, 
of  courw,  idolaters,  and  worshipped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.  Each  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who 
is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god. 
No  place  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 
once  called  the  land  his  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested 
by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a 
great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it.  **  The  Lord 
sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them."  On 
their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to 
teach  them  **how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The 
priest  came  accordingly;  and  henceforth,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  historian,  they  **  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children :  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do  they 
unto  this  day"  (2  Kings  xvii,  41).  This  last  sentence 
was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes: 
1st,  til  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the  Samaritans  of  Ez- 
ra's lime  to  be  pure  worshippers  of  God — they  were  no 
more  exclusively  his  servants  than  was  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian;  and,  2dly, 
to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  dif- 
fered from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Jose- 
phus's  account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of 
the  remedy  for  it,  ia  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
that,  with  him,  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

Such,  according  to  one  view  of  the  history,  was  the 
origin  of  the  post-captivity,  or  new  Samaritans— men 
not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East. 
"The  Cuthsans  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  inner 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but  were  then  called  *  Sa- 
maritans,* taking  the  name  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  removed,"  says  Josephus  {Ant,  x,  9,  7). 
Again,  he  says  (Ant.  ix,  14,  3)  they  are  called,  "in  He- 
brew, *  Cuthasans,'  but  in  Greek,  *  Samaritans.' "  Our 
Lord  expressly  terms  them  aXXoycveic  (Luke  xvii,  18); 
and  Josephus's  whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  fUToucoi  ciXXocp^eiCt  though, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  {Ant.  ix,  14, 3 ;  xi,  8, 6),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  of  their  origin. 

2.  A  rffumenU  in  Favor  of  a  Mixed  Origin  of  the  Sa* 
mariiam, — ^The  above  views  have  been  strongly  com- 
bated by  Kalkar  (in  the  Theologiiclw  MiiarbeSen,  1840, 
iii,  24  sq.) ;  and  weighty  names  are  on  this  side,  e.  g. 
De  Sacy,  Gesenius,  Winer,  Dollinger  (IleidentUum  u« 
Jftdenthunif  p.  739),  Davidson,  Stanley,  Kawlinson,  etc 
The  arguments  for  their  views  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

(1.)  It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
original  Israeliti^fh  population  roust  still  have  remained 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria;  for  we  find  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
1-20)  that  Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the 
great  Passover  which  be  celebrated,  and  the  different 
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tribes  are  mentioned  (ver.  10, 11)  who  did  or  did  not 
respond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esar-haddou  adopted 
the  policy  of  Shalmaueser,  and  a  still  farther  deporta- 
tion took  place  (Ezra  iv,  2) ;  but  even  after  this,  though 
the  heathen  element,  in  all  probability,  preponderated, 
the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not,  like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Sa- 
maritans to  take  part  in  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but, 
finding  himself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power 
of  Assyria,  now  on  the  decline,  he  virtufdly  claimed  the 
land  of  Israel  as  the  rightful  appanage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of  idola- 
try, and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan  priests.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  as  showing  that  some  poi> 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  was  still  left  in  the  land  is  the  fact 
that,  when  the  collection  was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  we  are  told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money 
**  of  the  hand  of  Manataeh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  all  the 
remnant  of  Israel,"  as  well  as  **  of  Judah  and  Benjamin" 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9) .  So,  also,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  Josiah  bound  not  only  ^  all  who  were 
present  in  Judah  and  Benjamin"  to  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant contained  in  it ;  but  he  *'  took  away  all  the  abom- 
inations out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  in  Is- 
rael  to  serve,  even  to  serve  Jehovah  their  God.  All  his 
days  they  departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers"  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  82, 88). 

Later  yet,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Gedaliah,  we 
find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh, 
and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the  sig^s  of  mourn- 
ing, and  bearing  offerings  in  their  hand,  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  testified  both  their  sorrow 
for  the  desolation  that  had  come  upon  it,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  worship  there,  now  that 
order  was  restored.  This,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed, was  only  one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a 
like  errand.  All  these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the 
intercourse  between  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel 
from  being  irobittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it 
was  the  religious  bond  which  bound  them  together. 
Hence  it  woiUd  have  been  quite  possible  during  any 
portion  of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popula- 
tion to  have  received  the  law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  moro  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  among  those 
families  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  either  escaped  when 
the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria, or  who  had  straggled  back  thither  from  their 
exile.  If  even  in  Jeruulem  itself  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  scarce,  and  had  been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious 
king  Josiah  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in 
Israel,  given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions, 
any  copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen  settlers  with 
the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the  former,  who  re- 
garded Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and  national  deity  like 
one  of  their  own  false  gods,  endeavored  to  appease  him 
by  adopting  in  part  the  religious  worship  of  the  nation 
whose  land  they  occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first 
instance,  not  by  mixing  with  the  resident  population, 
but  by  sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the 
Israelitish  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  amalgamation  of  races  became 
complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  superseded  the 
worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  wish  of  the 
Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple  worship  after  the  cap- 
tivit}',  and  from  the  absence  of  all  idolatrous  symbols 
on  Gerizira.  So  far,  then,  the  history  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  mi{;hi 
have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalma- 
neser's  invasion,  though  this  is  hardly  probable;  or 


they  might  have  been  introduced  thither  daring  tho 
religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Till  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  thera  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sa- 
maritans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and  sus- 
picion with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when 
he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked  their 
wrath.  From  this  time  forward  they  were  declared  and 
open  enemies.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  nations 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  determination  of  Nehe- 
miah to  break  off  all  marriages  which  had  been  con- 
tracted between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  Manasseh,  the 
brother  of  the  high-priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him.  Ant, 
xi,  7,  2),  and  himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the 
offenders.  He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  consoled 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  tem- 
ple on  Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate 
Jews  who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives  fled  to  Sama- 
ria. It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  liasis  of 
the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated.  See 
Pentateuch. 

(2.)  That  the  country  should  be  swept  dean  of  its 
inhabitants  on  the  downfall  of  Samaria  seems  roost  im- 
probable. It  is  true  Eastern  conquerors  did  sometimes 
utterly  destroy  cities,  and  occasionally  extirpate  whole 
i^ands  (Herod,  iii,  149).  And  some  have  thought  that 
such  was  the  general  treatment  of  the  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Hemains,  ii,  874); 
but,  as  Rawlinson  justly  remarks,  ^Mt  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  that  towns  were  frequently  spared,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
place*'  {Five  Great  Monarchies,  i,  804,  note).  Should 
it  be  argued  that  the  conduct  of  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  of  a  character  to  draw  upon  them 
the  severest  chastisement  of  their  conquerors — an  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  with  impalement  or  slavery  await- 
ing the  prisoners— there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  provinces  met  with  the  same 
fate.  According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
this  removal  consisted  of  only  27,280  families — amount* 
ing,  let  us  say,  to  200,000  individuals — which  certainly 
would  not  exhaust  the  land. 

It  is  popularly  said  and  credited  that  those  Assyrians 
were  placed  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  arose 
probably  from  Josephus's  statement,  who,  it  seems,  was 
led  into  this  error  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the 
two  events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its  end, 
for  there  is  a  supposition  that  he  was  treacherously 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Sargon,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  during  his  master's  absence,  and  that  the  siege 
was  terminated  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  lead- 
ers. The  following  expression  is  remarkable,  and  would 
tend  to  confirm  this  opinion:  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it.  And 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it"  (2  Kings  xviii,  9, 
10).  Sargon,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
claims  the  victory  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Assyria  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i, 
472 ;  comp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  that  Sargon  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  and,  carrying  off  several  Arabian  tribes, 
settled  them  in  Samaria.  This  explains  how  Geshem 
the  Arabian  came  to  be  associated  with  Sanballat  in  the 
government  of  Judfea,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Ara- 
bians in  the  army  of  Samaria  {lUustrationt  of  Egyptian 
History,  etc.,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Boy.  Soc  Lit,  1860, 
i,  148,  149).  See  Saroon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  time  elapsed  from  the  fall  of 
Samaria  to  the  removal  of  the  Assyrians  into  its  cities. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  have  a  list — probably  a 
complete  one — of  the  monarchs  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
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Sih  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  centary  RC,  namely, 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  Shalmaneaer  II,  Sargon,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Eaar-haddon.  Now  the  Samaritans  themselves 
attribate  their  removal  to  this  last-named  monarch, 
''Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur,"  **  the  great  and  noble  A»- 
napper"  (Ezra  iv,  2, 10) ;  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  He  invaded  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  about  B.C.  677,  and  probably  it  was  this  ex- 
pedition that  moved  him  to  place  these  his  subjects  in 
Samaria.  As  he  is  conjectured  to  have  died  in  RC 
660,  the  transmigration  must  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  these  dates.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  oc- 
curred RC.  670,  and  that  king  Josiah  began  his  refor- 
mation RC  628.  This  would  have  given  the  strangers 
a  residence  of  forty-two  years.  The  question  now  arises, 
Were  these  colonists  so  numerous  as  to  repeople  the  cit- 
ies of  Israel,  from  Bethel  even  to  Naphtali?  and  was  it 
over  these  that  Josiah  exercised  his  authority?  Now, 
we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  aliens ;  but,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  king  Josiah  would  have 
had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  with  any  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  especially  as  that  government  had 
already  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
lS-15).  Neither  had  he  any  religious  Jurisdiction  over 
them.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Josiah  carried  out 
his  reform  ostensibly  among  the  remaining  Israelites, 
the  majority  of  whom  not  unlikely  placed  themselves 
under  his  rule.  Israel  was  not  at  any  time  all  given  to 
idolatry.  In  one  of  its  unholiest  periods  (under  Ahab) 
there  were  7000  faithful  men  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  unto  Baal  (1  Kings  xix,  18).  Again,  when  Hez- 
ekiah  sent  his  delegates  to  visit  the  nation,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  *^  mocked  them,  nevertheless 
divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebulon  humbled 
themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem''  (2  Chron.  xxx,  11). 
The  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  would  be  still  more  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Judah  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own. 

(3.)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
force  of  the  counter-arguments,  we  conclude  that,  al- 
though the  city  of  Samaria  itself  was  probably  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  its  population  wholly  carried  away,  yet 
a  considerable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  was  left.  Consequently  in  later  times  the 
people,  in  their  origin,  were  a  mixed  race.  Doubtless 
the  heathen  element  prevailed,  because  the  colonists 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  When  they  came, 
they  found  none  but  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  whom 
the  victon  had  left.  All  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonists.  All  that  the  words  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24 
prove  is  that  the  colonists  who' had  been  transplanted 
thither  took  the  place  of  the  deported  Israelites  as  own- 
ers of  the  soiL  The  Israelites  were  no  longer  the  chief 
inhabitants.  The  petition  of  the  heathen  colonists  does 
not  show  that  the  last  remnant  had  been  removed  by 
the  Assyrians.  From  the  removal  of  all  the  priests,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  inkabiiants  had  been  carried 
away ;  an^the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  merely  speaks 
of  sending  a  priest,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  he 
alone  could  offer  worship  acceptable  to  a  local  deity. 
The  people  wanted  priests  to  teach  them  the  right  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  the  land ;  nor  is  aught  said  of  giving 
the  inhabitants  the  rudest  idea  of  the  manner  of  wor- 
shipping such  a  deity.  According  to  the  analogy  of 
similar  deportations,  such  as  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we  must  suppose  that  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  Israel — those  fit  for  war,  the  priests,  and  others 
— were  carried  away ;  leaving  the  poor,  weak,  and  aged, 
in  the  country  districts,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  war.  The  prophetic  expressions  in  Jeremiah  and 
Zecbariah  speak  only  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole,  of 
their  rejection  and  banishment.  The  fact  that  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Ezra  iv,  1,  etc.,  do  not  mention  their  Isra- 
elitish  origin  is  easily  explained,  because  heathen  blood 
had  overpowered  the  Israelitish  element  Had  the 
latter  retained  its  distinctive  existence,  they  would 


probably  have  referred  to  their  origin;  but  as  it  had 
become  almost  extinct,  the  wiser  policy  was  to  make 
no  allusion  to  descent.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  their 
application  for  admission  to  the  national  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  their  subsequent  history  in  connection 
with  this  people,  imply  an  Israelitish  element  in  their 
origin.  Had  they  been  of  pure  heathen  descent,  what 
propriety  was  there  in  the  application?  What  had 
they  to  do  with  Jewish  worship,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  mere  heathens?  How  is  it  that  the 
Samaritans  always  claimed  descent  from  Ephnim  and 
Manasseh?  Have  they  been  continuous  liars  in  mak- 
ing this  pretension  ?  If  so,  their  history  proves  an  un- 
accountable imposture.  Was  there  ever  before  a  hea- 
then people  so  desirous  to  unite  with  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  Jehovah  as  to  become  implacable  enemies 
to  their  recusants?  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New 
TesL,  with  the  Jews  of  that  period,  looked  upon  them 
in  the  light  of  a  schismatical  community  irom  them- 
selves, nther  than  a  distinct  nation.  Though  the  Sav- 
iour calls  the  Samaritan  leper  whom  he  healed  a  stran- 
ger, oXXoycviiCf  he  used  the  expression  more  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  unthankfulness  of  the  nine 
Jews  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan,  than  of 
ethnological  distinction  (Luke  xvii,  11-19).  For  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  class  the  Samaritans  with  the 
Gentiles,  but  made  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
(Matt.  X,  5).  Notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the 
two  peoples,  there  are  some  few  cireumstances  on  record 
which  indicate  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  truth 
brethren  and  coreligionists.  Thus,  during  the  feasts 
they  were  admitted  like  the  Jews  to  the  Temple  (Joee- 
phus,  AtU.  xviii,  2, 2).  Their  food  also  was  by  the  Jew 
deemed  eoaher,  or  lawful  (John  iv,  8-40).  Circumcision 
performed  by  a  Samaritan  was  hdd  to  be  valid.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mishnic  authors  a  Samaritan  was  re- 
garded as  a  brother;  nor  did  the  Talmudists  all  agree 
in  his  condemnation,  for  while  some  looked  upon  him 
as  a  heathen,  others  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  an 
Israelite. 

II.  History, — ^As  already  seen,  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  carried  along  with  them  their  idolatrous 
worship.  In  the  early  period  of  their  settlement  they 
were  attacked  by  lions,  which  they  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  the  deity  of  the  land,  whom  they  did 
not  worship.  Accordingly,  they  applied  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king  Esar-haddon  for  an  Israelitish  priest  to  teach 
them  the  proper  worship  of  the  local  god.  The  request 
was  granted.  One  of  the  transported  priests  was  de- 
spatched to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  at  Bethel,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
not  a  Levitical  priest,  but  an  Israelitish  priest  of  the 
calves;  because  there  had  been  no  Levitical  ones  in  the 
kingdom  when  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and 
because  Bethel,  where  he  settled,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  calf-worship. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  **Let  us  build 
with  you:  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do;  and  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon,  king 
of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hither"  (Ezra  iv,  2).  It 
is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  call- 
ed, by  anticipation,  **  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin" (Ezra  iv,  1),  a  title  which  they  afterwards  fully 
justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies;  they  are  most  anxious  to  be  friends.  Their 
religion,  they  assert,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
tribes;  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that 
great  religious  undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it 
a  national  undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions 
to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God. 
That  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may 
have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information 
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tbat  it  had.  But  the  proffered  assistance  was  declined. 
Thenceforward  they  threw  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  returned  exiles.  Nor  were  their  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  Jews  entirely  unsucoessfuL  Two 
Persian  kings  were  induced  to  hinder  the  Jews  in  their 
rebuilding ;  and  their  opposition  was  not  finally  over- 
come tin  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C  519. 

The  enmity  which  began  at  the  time  when  the  co- 
operation of  the  Samaritans  in  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  refused  continued  to  increase  till  it  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  become  proverbial  in  after-times.  It  is 
probable,  toe,  that  the  mora  the  Samaritans  detached 
themselves  from  idols  and  became  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Kothus,  one  Ma- 
nasseh,  of  priestly  descent,  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  illegal  marriage,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Samariti^ns.  Whether  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  was  actually  built  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  is 
doubtfuL  Probably  he  labored  to  unite  the  people  in 
a  common  worship.  The  temple  is  not  said  to  have 
been  erected  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
gave  permission  to  build  it.  If  so,  it  did  not  exist  till 
about  one  hundred  years  after  Manasseh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  consistent  and  clear  account  of  the  mat- 
ter out  of  Josephus,  who  has  evidently  fallen  into  error, 
since  he  is  inconsistent  with  Neh.  xiii,  28,  etc.  The 
establishment  of  a  separate  worship  made  the  breach 
existing  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  irreparable. 
From  this  time  malcontent  Jews  resorted  to  Samaria ; 
and  the  very  name  of  either  people  became  odious  to 
the  other.  About  the  year  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanns, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. The  Cuthaean  Samaritans  had  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  the  large  area  generally 
known  as  Samaria,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  district.  Shechem,  or  Sychar  (as  it 
was  contemptuously  designated),  was  their  chief  settle- 
ment, even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  the 
city  of  Samaria,  probably  because  it  lay  almost  dose  to 
Mount  Grerizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  promi- 
nently so,  and  there  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  Alexander  they  had  built  themselves  a 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  capture  of  Gerizim  by 
John  Hyreanus  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xiii,  9, 1).    See  Shgchem. 

The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallize  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races — ^viz.  a  rallying-point  for  schis- 
matical  worship — ^being  now  obtained,  their  animosity 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are 
said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy 
the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims 
on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case.  They 
would  even  waylay  them  in  their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant, 
XX,  6, 1) ;  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain 
Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scatter- 
ing dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  (ibid, 
xviii,  2,  2).  We  are  told,  too,  of  a  strange  piece  of 
mockery  which  must  have  been  especially  resented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their 
brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the 
rising  of  the  paschal  moon  by  beacon-fires  commencing 
from  Mount  Olivet,'  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So 
the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  convejong 
the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
Mycenas.  Those  who  ^  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon" 
looked  for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled 
them  to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  in 
their  fatherland,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these 
feelings,  and  would  not  nnfrequently  deceive  and  dis- 
appoint them  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and  perplexing 
the  watchexs  on  the  mountains.    "  This  fact,"  says  Dr. 


Trench, "  is  mentioned  by  Makrizi  (see  De  Sacy,  Chrest, 
Arabtf  ii,  159),  who  affirms  that  it  was  this  which  put 
the  Jews  on  making  accurate  calculations  to  determine 
the  moment  of  the  new  moon's  appearance  (comp. 
Schdttgen,  Hor.  Heb,  i,  344)."  Their  own  temple  on 
Gerizim  the  Samaritans  considered  to  be  much  superi- 
or to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a  pass- 
over.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on 
it  had  faUen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their 
worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  law  they  arrogated  an 
antiquity  and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  law  (i.  e.  the 
five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  re- 
jected every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  They 
professed  to  observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  them- 
selves, employing  the  expression  not  nnfrequently,  *'  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so;  but  we,  observing  the  letter 
of  the  law,  do  otherwise."  '  The  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  law  possessed  by  that 
people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate 
(Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  gena- 
ineness.  Certain  other  Jewish  renegades,  as  already 
observed,  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  refuge  with  the 
Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samaritans  claim- 
ed to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so 
happened  to  suit  their  interest  (Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  8, 6 ;  ix, 
14, 8).  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  832.  They  desired  to  be  excused  pajrment  of  trib- 
ute in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as  true  Is- 
raelites, descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of 
Joseph,  they  refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in 
that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross-questioning  them,  dis- 
covered the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions.  (They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction probably  led  to  the  conduct  which  induced 
Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Shechem  was,  indeed,  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.) 
Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lond,  John 
iv,  12:  *'Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who 
gave  us  the  well?"  a  question  which  she  puts  without 
recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part 
of  these  people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that 
they  were,  after  all,  mere  Cuthsans,  mere  strangers 
from  Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.  This  prejudice 
had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way  to  necessity,  for 
the  disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar  to  buy  food  while  our 
Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  by  the 
well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv,  8).  From  Luke  ix,  52  we 
learn  that  the  disciples  went  before  our  Lord  at  his 
command  into  a  certain  vUlage  of  the  Samaritans  ''to 
make  ready"  for  him.  Perhaps,  indeed  (though,  as  we 
see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  influence  over  them 
was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attribute  this  partial 
abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  to  the  change 
which  his  example  had  already  wrought  in  them. 
'^Thon  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil"  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  Jews  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss 
for  a  bitter  reproach.  Everything  that  a  Samaritan 
had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Sa- 
maritan was  publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues;  could 
not  be  adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts; 
could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proeely tism ;  and 
was  thu.«,  BO  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in  Ecdus. 
1,  25, 26,  '*  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my 
heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation :  they  that 
sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria;  and  they  that  dwell 
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among  the  Philistines;  and  that  fooUsb  people  that 
dwell  in  Sichem."  So  long  was  it  before  such  a  tem- 
per could  be  banbhed  from  the  Jewish  mind  that  we 
find  even  the  apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable 
slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. **  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man ;  and  we  find  him  on  no  one 
occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  the  records  of 
his  ministrations  confirm  most  thoroughly  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  above— that  the  Samaritans  were 
not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending -forth  of  the  twelve 
(Matt.  X,  5, 6),  he  charges  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel.**  So,  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them 
on  Mount  Olivet, "  Ye  shifll  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Je- 
rusalem and  in  all  Judsa,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth**  (Acts  i,  8).  So  the  nine 
unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by  him  with 
the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger  (oAXoyo^c)*  ^'ho 
was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable,  a 
merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  unmerciful 
priest  and  Levite.  And  the  very  worship  of  the  two 
races  is  described  by  him  as  different  in  character. 
**  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,**  this  is  said  of  the  Sa- 
maritans: ''We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews**  (John  iv,  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  pre8er\4ng  their  identity, 
thoagh  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had 
been  b^onght  from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  though 
they  had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra- 
Mosaicism;  a  people  who— though  their  limits  had  been 
gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying-place  of  their  re- 
ligion on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before,  and  though  Samaria  (the 
city)  had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though 
their  territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and 
Egypt — still  preserved  their  nationalit}',  still  worahip- 
ped  from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settle- 
ments towards  their  sacred  hill,  still  could  not  coalesce 
with  the  Jews. 

Under  Vespasian,  the  city  of  Sichem  received  the 
new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  still  remains  in  the  Ara- 
bic form  Nabifis.  At  the  time  of  Pilate  a  tumult  was 
excited  among  the  Samaritans  by  an  adventurer  who 
persuaded  the  common  people  to  follow  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Gerizim,  where  he  pretended  that  Moses  had 
buried  the  golden  vessels.  But  Pilate  disperaed  the 
multitude  with  troops,  and  put  the  heads  of  the  sedi- 
tion to  death.  In  consequence  of  the  Samaritans  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct  to  Yitellins,  Pilate  was  deposed 
and  sent  to  Rome  (Joseph.  Ani.  xviii,  4, 1).  Josephus 
relates  ( (far,  iii,  7, 82)  that  while  Vespasian  was  en- 
deavoring to  subjugate  the  neighboring  districts,  the 
Samaritans  collected  in  large  numbers  and  took  up  their 
position  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Roman  general  at- 
tacked and  slew  1 1,600.  Under  Scptimius  Severus  they 
joined  the  Jews  against  him ;  and  therefore  Neapolis 
was  deprived  of  its  rights.  In  the  8d  and  4th  centu- 
ries, notwithstanding  their  former  calamities,  they  seem 
to  have  greatly  increased  and  extended,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  West.  They  appear  to  have  grown 
into  importance  under  Dositheus,  who  was  probably  an 
apostate  Jew.  Epiphanius  {Adv.  ffceresetf  lib.  i),  in  the 
4th  century,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumer- 
ates the  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time 
divided  themselves.  They  were  popularly,  and  even 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  inso- 
much that  a  l^al  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was  de- 
scribed as  a  tendency  to  £a/iapctri(7f(oc  or  'lovidhfAo^, 
This  confusion,  however,  did  not  extend  to  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  races.     It  was  simply  an  assertion 


that  their  extreme  opinions  were  identical  But  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Jews  was  sufficiently 
known,  and  even  recognised  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
In  the  5th  century  a  tumult  was  excited  at  Neapolis, 
during  which  the  Samaritans  ran  into  the  Christian 
church,  which  was  thronged  with  worshippers,  killing, 
maiming,  and  mutilating  many.  The  bishop,  Terebin- 
thus,  having  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  the  latter  punished  the  guilty  by  driv- 
ing them  from  Mount  Gerizim  and  giWng  it  to  the 
Christians,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Under  Anastasius  an  insurrection  headed  by  a 
woman  broke  out,  and  was  soon  suppressed.  Under 
Justinian  there  was  a  more  formidable  and  extensive 
outbreak.  It  is  related  that  all  the  Samaritans  in  Pal- 
estine rose  up  against  the  Christians  and  committed 
many  atrocities,  killing,  plundering,  burning,  and  tort- 
uring. In  Neapolis  they  crowned  their  leader,  Julian, 
king.  But  the  imperial  troops  were  sent  against  them, 
and  great  numbers,  with  Julian  himself,  were  slain. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  suffered,  along 
with  other  places  in  Palestine.  In  1184  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Saladin.  After  the  battle  of  Hattln,  in  1187, 
it  was  devastated,  and  the  sacred  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  polluted  by  Saladin's  tnx)ps.  Having 
been  several  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  it 
was  taken  by  Abu  *Aly  in  1244,  since  which  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  No  Chris- 
tian historian  of  the  Crusades  mentions  the  Samari- 
tans ;  but  they  are  noticed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  ccntun',  who  calls  them  Cuthites,  or  Cuthn- 
ans.  In  the  17th  centun'  Delia  Valle  gives  an  ac- 
count of  them ;  subsequently,  Maundrell  and  Morison. 
After  an  interest  in  the  people  had  been  awakened  by 
the  reception  of  copies  of  their  Pentateuch,  their  an- 
swers to  the  letters  which  Joseph  Scaliger  had  sent  to 
their  communities  in  NablAs  and  Cairo  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  Moriu,  who  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
them.  The  originals  and  a  better  version  were  pub- 
lished by  De  Sacy  in  £ichhom*s  Repertoriumf  vol.  xiii. 
In  1671  a  letter  was  sent  bv  the  Samaritans  at  Nabliis 
to  Robert  Huntington,  which  was  answered  by  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Oxford.  The  correspondence  thus  begun 
continued  till  1688.  Dc  Sacy  published  it  entire  in 
Correitpondance  des  SamaritaiuSy  contained  in  Noficet  et 
£xtrait3  des  MSS,  de  la  Bibiiotkeque  du  Rot,  vol.  xiL 
The  correspondence  between  Ludolf  and  the  Samaritans 
was  published  by  Cellarius  and  Bruns,  and  is  also  in 
Eichbom*s  Repertoriumy  voL  xiii.  These  letters  are  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely 
ijito  the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inconsist- 
ency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themselves  on 
not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
Joseph.  In  1807  a  letter  from  the  Samaritans  to  GrcS- 
goire,  the  French  bishop,  came  into  De  Sacy*s  hands, 
who  answered  it.  This  was  followed  by  four  othea, 
which  were  all  published  by  the  eminent  French  Orien- 
talist. 

At  Nablfis  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settlement, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Yet  they  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred 
spot  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exactness  of  minute 
ceremonial  which  the  Jews  themselves  have  long  in- 
termitted. The  people  are  ver}'  poor  now,  and  to  all 
appearance  their  total  extinction  is  not  far  distant.  In 
recent  times  many  travellers  have  visited  and  given  an 
account  of  the  Samaritan  remnant,  such  as  Pliny  Fisk, 
Robinson,  and  Wilson.  See  also  Shelaby,  Notices  of  the 
Modem  Samaritans  (Lond.  1855).  One  of  the  late  no- 
tices is  that  of  M.  E.  Rogers,  in  Domestic  Life  in  Pales' 
fine  (1868,  2d  ed.),  ch.  x.  Another  and  fuller  account 
is  given  in  Mill,  Three  Months*  Residence  in  NabluSj 
and  an  A  ccount  of  the  Modem  Samaritcms  (1864, 12mo) ; 
see  also  Barges,  f^s  Samaritains  de  Naplouse  (Paris, 
1855,  8vo).  Mr.  Grove  has  given  an  account  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  atonement,  in  Vacation  Tourists  for 
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1861 ;  and  Stanley,  of  their  Passover,  in  Ledvre*  on  (he 
Jewuh  Churchf  Append,  iii,  and  atill  more  minutely  in 
Sermons  tn  the  EaMy  Append.  iL  For  older  monographs 
on  the  Samaritans,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatvm, 
p.  44.  See  Samabitam  Language,  Litkraturk,  and 
Lituboy;  Samaritans,  Modkrn. 

SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Samaritan  is 
chiefly  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  S}nriac. 
Among  the  words  derived  from  these  sources  are  to  be 
recognised  a  great  number  of  Cuthouin  words,  imported, 
doubtlessly,  by  the  new  colonists.  We  must  therefore 
not  be  surprised  that  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
possibly  other  languages  as  well,  have  each  contributed 
something  to  enrich  the  vocabulary.  The  grammar 
bears  all  the  signs  of  irregularity  which  would  charac- 
terize that  of  an  illiterate  people;  the  orthography  is 
uncertain ;  there  is  a  profusion  of  quiescents,  and  a 
complete  confusion  between  the  several  gutturals  and 
cognate  letters  respectively;  the  vowels  are  uncertain, 
the  A  sound  being  most  prominent.  Such  is  the  dia- 
lect which  was  spoken  in  Samaria  till  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  the  country  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  when 
the  language  of  the  victors  was  introduced,  and  by  its 
superior  vigor  gradually  overpowered  its  rival,  till, 
probably  by  about  the  8th  or  9th  century,  it  had  en- 
tirely taken  its  place.  The  old  language,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  understood  and  written  by  the  priests, 
so  that,  like  the  Jews,  they  had  two  sacred  languages, 
which,  however,  they  had  not  the  skill  completely  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  The  "  Hebrew,**  consequents 
ly,  which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Samaritans 
with  Europeans  is  largely  impregnated  with  Aramaisms; 
Arabisms  also  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent. 

Orthographic  Element*, — ^The  Samaritan  language,  or, 
as  the  Samaritans  call  it,  the  "  Hebrew,"  like  all  Shem- 
itic  languages,  is  read  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet 
consists  on^  of  consonants  (twenty-two  in  number),  as 
in  the  adjoining  table. 

Save  some  points  and  scanty  orthographical  signs, 
there  are  in  Samaritan  no  accents  or  other  diacritical 
marks,  as  in  Hebrew.  There  are  no  vowel-points,  as  in 
other  Shemitic  languages;  but  in  order  to  supply  this 
want  and  to  indicate  somewhat  the  protiunciation,  some 
coosonanta  are  used  as  vowels,  viz. : 

a  K   n  9 

f  •» 

i2  (oo)  1 

Of  two  consonants  beginning  a  word,  the  first  b  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  a  slight  and  indistinct  vowel, 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  Sheva. 

The  only  diacritical  sign  is  a  stroke  over  the  con- 
sonant (e.  g.  S^)  serving  to  distinguish  two  different 
words  written  in  the  same  manner,  or  two  different 
forms  derived  from  one  and  the  same  root,  or  to  indi- 
cate some  letter  added*or  omitted.    When  placed  over 

'^  or  1,  the  stroke  indicates  that  these  letters  are  real 
consonants,  not  representing  vowels.  Words  cannot  be 
separated  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  hence  the  two  letters 
ending  the  last  word  are  separate<l  from  the  others  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  line;  but  in  printing  this  is 
generally  avoided  by  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  spa(%s 
between  the  words. 

As  to  punctuation,  a  point  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
final  letter  of  a  word.  Besides  this,  the  following  signs 
have  been  introduced  by  the  transcribers: 

:  or  •  or  •:  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

-  -  (also  •)  at  the  end  of  part  of  a  sentence,  like  our 
colon. 

=•:  or  —  <:  more  seldom  —• :  etc.«  or  compound 
—<:=•:  etc.,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  sentence  or 
section. 

<%•  =  =•!•>  or  similar  signs,  sometimes  again  and 
again  repeated,  between  the  end  of  one  section. 


paragraph,  or  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other. 

The  numbers  are  written  as  in  Hebrew. 

(rrammarf.— Chr.  Criuesius,  Lingua  Samaritica  ex 
Scriptura  Sacra  JUeliier  eruta  (Altdorphi,  s.  a.) ;  Chr. 
Ravis,  A  Discourse  of  the  Oriental  Tongues^  viz,  Ebrew, 
Samarilane,  e/c,  together  vith  a  Grammar  of  the  said 
Tongues  (Lond.  1649);  Morini,  Opuscula  Uebrao-Sama^ 
ritana  (Paris,  1657);  Hilligerius,  Swmnarium  Lingua 
AramacBj  t.  e,  Chaideo-Sgro-Samaritante  (Wittebw 
1679);  Cellarius, //ons  Samariiana  (Cizie,  1682;  Fran- 
cof.  et  Jensp,  1705);  Otho,  Synopsis  lustitutionum  Sama^ 
ritanarumj  Habbf  etc  (Francof.  3d  ed.  1735) ;  Mascleii; 
Grcunmatica  Ileln-aica :  access,  tres  Crammatiax^  Chal- 
daicUf  SgriacOf  et  Samarilana  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1743, 2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Stohr,  Theoria  et  Praxis  Linguarum  Sacrarumf 
sc,  Samaritanm^  Hdn\  et  Sgr.  earumque  ffarmonia  (Aug. 
Yind.  1796);  Uhlemann,  Instiiutiones  Lingua  Samari- 
tanm :  accedii  Chrestomathia  Samaritana  Glossario  Lo- 
cupleiata  (Lips.  1837) ;  Nicholls,  A  Grammar  of  the 
Samaritan  Languagct  tcith  Extracts  ani  Vocabuiarg 
(Lond.  1858);  Petermann,  Brevis  Lingua  Samaritana 
Grammatical  etc.  (Berolini,  1873). 

Lexicons, — Castelli,  Lexicon  J/eptaglotton  (Lond.  1669 
foL) ;  Young,  Samaiitan  Root-book  (Edinburgh,  s.  a.). 
See  also  Kohn,  Samaritanische  Studien,  and  Zur  Sprache 
derSamaritaner,p,206aq,     (B.  P.) 


Form.* 

Nanw. 

Habraw. 

Powtr. 

NQncrkal  Valo*. 

A 

/^ 

Al&f 

1 

a 

^ 

Bflh 

a 

b,bb,v 

s 

1 

^ 

Gam&n 

A 

% 

8 

«i 

f^ 

DaUt 

*1 

d 

•   4 

^ 

^ 

I 

h 

— 

6 

•? 

^ 

Ba 

1 

n,w,b 

6 

A» 

^ 

Sen 

T 

B 

T 

■^ 

^ 

tt 

r\ 

— 

S 

^ 

« 

Tit 

p 

tt.f 

9 

ttt 

<9 

J&d 

n 

I.  J 

10 

^ 

it 

Esph 

a 

k,ch 

SO 

t 

^ 

Lab&d 

b 

1 

80 

^ 

^ 

Xlm 

» 

m 

40 

;i 

ir 

NOn 

a 

n 

60 

A 

^ 

Slmdlt 

0 

B 

60 

V 

\/ 

In 

5 

— 

70 

^ 

yj 

Phi 

& 

f.P 

60 

m 

tm 

8adi 

2C 

Bs,ta 

90 

p 

^ 

Qoph 

P 

k 

100 

"v 

A 

RIeh 

•1 

r 

200 

«»*• 

^ 

Shan 

O 

sh   • 

800 

A 

Jb^ 

Tav 

n 

t,th 

400 

*  Th«  form  Id  the  flr»t  coloinn  b  th«t  of  maaueripU  ud  print,  th*  i 
ob4  b  that  fevad  on  moaaaaDli. 
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SAMARITAN  LITERATURE.  Under  this  hetd 
ire  propose  to  enomerste  the  works  known  to  European 
ocholflfs,  somewhat  in  diatinetion  from  those  current 
with  the  Samaritans  themselves,  which  will  be  found 
under  Sam  AHrtAMS,  Modsicv. 

1.  Grammar  and  Lexicograpky,^ln  this  department 
we  have  to  mention  three  grammatical  treatises,  which 
were  published  from  a  MS.  at  Amstenlam,  by  Noldeke, 
in  the  G^tinger  Nackrickten,  1862,  p.  387,  385.  They 
are  built  entirely  on  the  philologtcid  views  of  Arabic 
grammarians,  some  sections  (such  as  those  on  transitive 
and  intranritive  verbs)  being  copied  word  for  word  from 
their  works.  From  the  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words 
into  Arabic,  we  may  judge  of  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century.  As  to  the  present  system 
of  pronunciation,  Prof.  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  has  tran- 
scribed the  whole  book  of  ivenesis  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  u  now  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nablfts,  and 
from  this  transcription  the  present  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion may  be  known,  slthough  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  present  system  is  due  to  genuine  tradition, 
or  whether  it  has  l)ecome  influenced  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  According  to  Petermsnn*s  transcription,  the 
first  verM  in  Genesis  would  read  thus :  "  Barasdt  ban 
eluwem  it  aasamdm  wit  a&res."     (Comp.  A  bhanditmffm 

fur  die  Kutide  da  Mortfodandes  d  D.  M,  G.  1868,  vol.  v. 
No.  1.) 

In  the  matter  of  lexicography  there  is  little  informa- 
tion to  give;  of  dictionaries  proper  none  has  as  yet 
come  to  light.  At  Paris  (BibL  Nat  Anciens  Fonds,  6, 
l*eireac)  there  is  a  oonoordanoe  of  forms  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  corresponding  Arabic  and  Samar- 
itan words  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  similar  one  is  pre- 
served at  Cambridge  (Christ's  College  Library), in  which, 
however,  the  Samaritan  equivalent  is  omitted.  Of  late 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  has  obtained 
fragments  of  grammatical  works  and  of  Hebrew- Arabic 
dictionaries,  or '' Tardeschemans"  (interpreters),  as  they 
are  termed  by  Samaritans  and  Arabs,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed iu  the  catalogue  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Harlcavy. 

2.  Cidendars, — In  this  branch  there  are  some  astro- 
nomical tables,  two  of  which  were  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  and  one  was  edited  with  a  translation  by  De  Sacv 
IXot.  et  Extr,  xii,  185,  lo3).  Several  more  Bf Sa  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe — one  written  A.D.  1750, 
another  written  1689,  a  third  dated  1724  (see  Journ, 
Asiatique,  1869,  p.  467, 468).  The  Imperial  Library  of 
Sc  Petersburg  also  possesses  several  specimens. 

3.  Letfendt, — ^The  Britbh  Museum  possesses  a  MS. 
(Add.  MS.  19,657),  a  commentary  on  the  *'  legends  as- 
cribed to  Moses.**  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Leit- 
ner  in  Heidenheim*s  Viertttjakr9§ehriJ>^  iv,  184  sq.  It 
borrows  largely  from  Jewish  sources.  Of  a  similar  type 
is  the  Jewelied  Neddace  in  Praise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Human  /^ocf,  composed  in  1537  by  Ismail  Ibn-Badr  Ibn- 
Abu-l-*Izz  IbnrKumaih  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19,021)  in 
honor  of  Moses.  It  sets  forth  his  divine  nature,  and 
extols  the  glories  of  his  birth  and  miracles.  With  this 
may  be  classed  a  tract  in  which  is  contained  a  "  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  chapters  on  Balak"  by  Ghazal 
Ibn-ad-'Duwaik  (MS.  xxvii,  BibL  Acad.  Reg.  Scieut. 
Amif..  p.  265-289);  and  another  small  tract  (ibid.  p. 
292, 293),  by  the  famous  Abii  Said,  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  fear  felt  by  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi,  1,  3),  and  by  Abraham  after  the  conquest  of  the 
five  kings  (ibid,  xv,  1),  with  a  third  (p.  294-296),  by  an 
unknown  author,  in  which  the  fifteen  occasions  are 
quoted  from  Exodus  and  Numbers  when  the  Israelites, 
by  their  complaints  and  abuse  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
tempted  God,  and  the  times  are  mentioned  at  which 
the  divine  glory  appeared. 

4.  CominentarieM,--0(  great  importance,  especially  for 
ascertaining  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Samaritans,  are 
their  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  oldest 
extant  is  perhaps  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add. 
MS.  4  to,  99,  and  described  by  Neubauer  in  the  Joum, 
Asiatique,  1873,  p.  341  sq.),  composed  A.D.  1053  bv  an 
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unknown  Samaritan  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Abii 
Said  Levi.  In  this  commentary  we  find  quotations 
from  the  Pentateuch,  the  former  and  later  prophets,  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  Mishna,  etc,  but  not  from  the  Samaritan 
Targum.    All  anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 

Another  interesting  and  important  c  immenury  b  one 
preserved  at  Berlin,  from  which  large  extracts  were 
given  by  Geiger  in  the  ZeiUchriJl  d.  D,  M.  G,  xvii,  728 
sq* ;  XX,  147  sq. ;  xxii,  532  sq.  In  it  the  national  feel- 
ing as  exhibited  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  school 
of  thought  among  the  Jews  is  thoroughly  represented. 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  Genesis,  brought  from 
the  East  by  bbhop  Huntington,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Hunt.  MS.  801),  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  preceding.  The  forty-ninth  chapter  was  published 
by  Schnurrer  in  EichhortCs  Repertoriumf  zvi,  151-199. 

To  this  class  we  must  also  reckon  a  hagadic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  containing  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  termed  the  Disnpaier  of  Darkneu  from  the 
Secrets  ofBeceUUion,  written  in .1753-54  by  Ghaziil  Ibn- 
Abu-s-Surdr  al*Ghazzi  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  M&  19^657), 
and  another  containing  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  often  quoted  by  Castel- 
lus  in  his  notes  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (Brit. 
Mus.  Hari.  Ma  5495). 

A  number  of  fragments  of  soch  commentaries  are  also 
preser%*ed  at  St.  Petenburg.  Other  writers  seem  to 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  same  subject,  but 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  their  names  and  the 
titles  of  their  books  ( Amst  MS.  xxvii,  p.  309, 814  sq.). 

5.  Chtvnioles, — Here  we  mention : 

(a.)  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or  Book  of  Joshua  f  sent 
to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.  It  was 
edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his  acute  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  it  w:  s  redacted  into  its 
present  form  about  A.D.  1300,  nut  (<f  four  special  docu- 
ments, three  of  which  were  Arabic  and  one  Hebrew 
(t.  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius  {De  Sam,  Theol,  p.  8,  n.  18)  thinks  unique,  is 
dated  A.H.  764-919  (A.D.  1362-1513);  the  Cod.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates  A.H.  908  (AD. 
1502).  The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was  origiiuiUy  \vritten  in,  or  sub- 
sequently translated  into,  Arabic.  AfiCr  eight  chapters 
of  introductory  matter  begins  the  early  history  of  "I»> 
rael"  under  ^*king  Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of 
arms,  wages  war,  with  ^OO.OOO  mounted  meu — *'half 
Israel**— against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his 
five  "royal**  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uzzi,  Ezra 
vii,  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli, "  the  seducer,*'  which 
then  follows,  and  Samuel,  "  a  sorcerer,*'  the  account  by 
a  sudden  transition  runs  off  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  xlv), 
Alexander  (ch.  xlvi),  and  Hadrian  (ch.  xlvii),  and  closes 
suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  He- 
brew of  this  chronicle  is  given  by  Kirchheim  in  his 
Karme  Shomron. 

(6.)  The  El-Tholidoth,  or  "The  (book  of)  Genera- 
tions.'* It  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Eleazar 
ben-Amram  in  A.H.  544  (AD.  1149),  copied  and  con- 
tinued by  Jacob  ben-Ismael  200  years  later,  and  carried 
down  by  other  hands  to  1859,  when  the  present  MS. 
was  written  by  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  the  high-priest.  It 
was  published  by  Neubauer  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1869,  p.  885  sq.  He  gives  the  Samaritan,  or  rather 
Hebrew,  text  with  notes  and  translation,  citing  the 
Arabic  translation  when  the  sense  is  not  clear.  His 
text  is  that  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  numbered  Bodl.  Or.  p. 
651,  collated  in  some  passages  with  one  belonging  to  a 
private  owner.  A  German  translation  with  explana- 
tions has  been  given  by  Heidenheim  in  his  Vietieljahrt' 
schrift  fUr  deutsch-  und  enfflisch-theoloff.  Forschung  «. 
KrU'ik,  iv,  347  sq.  The  chronicle  is  of  interest  to  geog- 
raphers, as,  while  mentioning  the  various  Samaritan 
families  settled  in  Damascus,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  it 
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ioddentally  introduces  the  names  of  a 
namber  of  places  inhabited  by  them.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  chronicle  for  comparison  with  the 
**  Book  of  Jubilees,"  comp.  Bonscfa,  Daa  Buck  dor  Jvbif 
ISen  (1874),  p.  361. 

(c.)  Tke  Chronicle  of  Abulfath  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Samaritan  chronicle,  as  well  as  from  irarious  sources, 
Jewish  or  KabbinicaL  It  is  full  of  fables,  and  contains 
little  useful  matter.  The  history  in  it  extends  from 
Adam  to  Mohammed,  and  was  composed  in  the  14th 
century— i.  e.  in  1355,  or  756  A.H.--at  Nablus.  Five 
MSS.  of  it  are  known— one  at  Paris,  another  at  Oxford, 
procured  by  Huntington,  and  three  in  Berlin ;  but  one 
of  the  last  three  consists  of  nothing  but  a  few  fragments. 
Schnurrer  gave  a  long  extract  from  the  Oxford  copy, 
with  a  German  translation,  in  Paulus,  Seuet  Beperto- 
riumfir  bibiueke  wid  morgefdiimliseke  LUeralur  (1790, 
Theil  i,  120  sq.);  and  in  Paulus,  Memorabilia  (1791,  2 
vols.);  so,  too,  De  Sacy,  in  his  A  rabic  Chre»tomaihyy  and 
Noiicet  tt  Extrails  des  Manuterilt  de  la  BibUoikique  du 
Boif  torn.  xii.  With  an  English  translation  by  K.  Payne 
Smith,  it  was  printed  in  Heidenheim*s  Journal,  ii,  804 
sq. ;  432  sq.  Recently  it  has  been  published  by  Vilmar, 
with  the  title,  A  bulfathi  A  nnalet  Samariianif  quog  A  ra- 
bice  edidity  cum  Proll,  Latine  vertU  ei  Commeniario  illuB' 
travit  (Goth«,  1865),  after  a  collation  of  the  various 
MSS.,  and  with  learned  prolegomena. 

6.  MitceUaneoua.^-To  this  belongs  a  work  of  Abn-1* 
Hasan  of  Tyre,  relating  to  lawAil  and  forbidden  meats, 
or  ''of  force"  (BodL  MS.  Hunt.  24;  comp.  also  Journal 
A  not,  1869,  p.  468).  In  it  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
Samaritans  as  differing  from  those  of  the  Jews  are  set 
forth  and  supported  by  ailments  drawn  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Closely  resembling  this  is  a  work  entitled 
''a  book  sufBcing  to  those  who  desire  the  knowledge 
of  the  book  of  God,"  by  Mnliaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn- 
Salamah  Ibn-Jussuf  al-Askari,  commenced  in  A.D.  1041. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  preserved  in 
the  Brit.  Museum  (Add.  MS.  19,656  [2]). 

Another  work  by  Abu-l«Hasan  relates  to  the  future 
life,  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  (BodL 
MS.  Hunt  850  [1]). 

'  An  A  bridgment  of  tke  MoMtic  Law  aceording  to  the 
Samaritans,  by  Abul  Farag  Ibn-Ishag  Ibn-Kath&r,  is 
preserved  at  Paris  (BibL  Nat.  Andens  Fonds,  5,  Peiresc); 
a  work  on  penance,  in  AmsU  (MS.  xxvii,  p.  804),  whidi 
MS.  also  contains  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  etc  (ibid.  p.  228),  and  questions  and  answers^  with 
interpretations  from  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  p.  297). 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  also  contains  fragments 
of  Samaritan  law-books  (F.  ir,  18) ;  twenty-two  docu- 
ments in  Arabic,  relating  to  civil  matters,  and  ranging 
from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century;  about  seventy  con- 
tracts of  marriage;  and  six  amulets. 

See  Petermann,  Venuch  einer  hebr.  Formeniehre  nach 
der  A  Uitprache  der  heutigen  Samaritaner  (Leipe.  1868), 
introduction ;  Juynboll,  Commentarii  in  Historiam  Gen^ 
tie  SamaritantB  (Lugd.  BaU  1846),  p.  58  sq.;  Ndldeke, 
Ueber  eii^fe  tamaritanuch-arab,  Schrifien,  die  hebr» 
Sprache  beireffend  (Gottingen,  1862) ;  Geiger,  Die  he- 
brSische  Grammatik  bri  den  Samariianem,  in  Zeitschr. 
d  D.  M,  G,  (1863),  xvii,  748 ;  Heidenheim,  VieHdjahre- 
eehriftt  in  loc  cit. ;  Petermann,  in  Herzog,  BeaUEnofkL 
xiii,  876  sq.;  Theohgisehes  Univertal^Ijexihon^  s.  v. 
"Samaritanischeliteratur;"  Nutt,^  Sketch  of  Soman' 
tan  Ilittorgf  p.  184  sq. ;  Relandi  Diseertt.  Miscell,  ii,  14 ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ir,  2814  sq.;  Kitto,  Cifchp. 
iii,751;  Kirohheim,  Karme  Shomron  (Frankfort,  1851), 
p.28  8q.     (B.P.) 

SAMARITAN  LITURGY.  Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  formal  ritual  of  the  Samaritans,  in- 
eluding  their  most  important  doctrines,  usages,  etc.,  as 
gathered  from  documentary  sources;  reserving  some  ad- 
ditional details  as  to  their  present  practice  for  the  art. 
Samaritans,  Modrrn. 

I.  iSt^vai:^— The  liturgical  literature  of  the  Samaritans 
is  very  extensive^  and  not  without  a  certain  poetical 


TRlne.  It  oonsbts  chiefly  of  hymns  and  prayers  for 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  and  of  occasioiial  prayers  at 
nuptials,  drcnmcisions,  burials^  and  the  like.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  possesses  nineteen  volumes  of  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  are  described  by  Heidenheim  in  his 
Vierteljahreedkriff,  i,  279  m|.;  406  sq.  Sevend  have 
also  been  published  by  Heidenheim,  e.  g.  A  Bpmnfor 
the  Dag  of  Atonement  (ibid,  i,  290  sq.);  A  Petition  of 
Nanah  ben-Marka  (ibid.  p.  482) ;  A  PetUion  ofMeehal- 
ma  of  Daphne  (ibid.  p.  488  sq.);  The  Prayer  of  Ab. 
Gelugah,  from  a  Vatican  Ma  (ibid,  ii,  218  sq.);  The 
Litang  ofMarha,  the  end  of  which  runs  thus: 

**  Lord,  for  the  soke  of  the  three  perfect  ones ! 
For  the  sake  of  Joseph,  the  interpreter  of  dreams ! 
For  tbe  snke  of  Hoses,  chief  of  the  prophets ! 
For  the  sake  of  tbe  priests,  tbe  masters  of  tbe  priests  1 
For  the  sake  of  the  Tornh,  most  sacred  of  books ! 
For  the  sake  of  Montit  Gerisim,  tbe  everlasting  hill ! 
For  the  sake  of  tbe  hosts  of  angels  1 
Destroy  tbe  enemies  nud  foes  1 
Receive  our  prnyers  I 
O  Sverlssting ! 

Deliver  ns  ft-um  thera  troubles  1 
Open  to  us  the  treasure  of  heaven  ;** 

A  Prager  of  the  Bigh-Priett  Pinehaefor  the  CeUbraOon 
of  the  New  Moon  (contained  in  Cod.  19,020  Add.  MSS.); 
Two  ffgmntfor  the  Dag  of  Atonement,  one  by  the  priest 
Abraham,  the  other  by  the  priest  Tobias  (ibid,  iv,  1 10  sq. ; 
contained  in  0>d.  19,009  Add.  MSS.) ;  The  Prager  of 
Marka  and  thai  of  A  mram,  both  contained  in  the  Vatic 
M&  (f&fdL  iv,  287  sq. ;  890  sq.).  Of  the  hymns  for  the 
Passover  we  will  speak  farther  on.  In  Gesenios,  Car^ 
mina  Samariiana,  fragmenta  of  liturgies  from  Damascus 
were  published,  which  Kirehheim  has  published  with 
emendations  in  his  Karme  Shomron.  One  hymn  on  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  headed  nnx  Kbit  hbtt  D^b,  L  e. 
**  there  is  no  God  but  one,**  runs  thus: 

1. 
nia^^rp  Cl*«nbx  The  everlasting  Ood, 
Bisi  ny  B'^jpT  Who  Uveth  forever: 
-pi'^n  is  ir  hbx  God  above  all  powers, 

thsb  p  \'CTS,*\  And  who  tbns  remaineth  for^ 

ever. 

S. 

vmro  nn*n  -ib^ns  in  thy  great  power  shall  wa 
'  trust, 

I^S  ^t^  Pfit^  For  then  art  our  Lord; 

n'f'iaMI  "ininbxS  InthyOodhead;  forthouhaat 
'  created 

nv^l  "iS  nab?  The  world  flrom  beginning. 

8. 

n^D3  ■jn'l'QJ  Thy  power  was  hidden, 

**^on")'l  1[*lMai  And  thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nrK*^Oa*i  nrst^^bA  yi^  Revealed  aro  both  the  things 

that  are  revealed,  and  those 
thst  are  nnrevealed, 

'l31  imnbx  yjbzZ  Before  the  reign  of  thy  God- 
'  '  head,  eta 

Petermann  has  published  three  "  prayers  of  Moses  and 
Joshua**  and  five  "  prayers  of  the  angels"  in  his  Gram* 
matica  Samaiitana,  p.  418  sq.  A  volume  of  prayers  is 
also  in  the  Paris  Bibl.  Nst.  Anciens  Fonds,  4,  Peiresc 
The  present  Samaritans  have  two  collections,  which 
they  call  Durrdn  ("string  of  pearls'*)  and  D^er 
("book**),  the  latter  comprising  the  former,  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  which  they  ascribe  to  Amran-ez-Zeman 
or  Amram-Dari.  The  language  in  which  they  are 
written  varies;  some  are  in  almost  classical  Hebrew, 
others  in  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Targums, 
containing  an  admixture  of  Arabisms  and  Hebraisms. 
The  metre  also  differs  considerably. 

II.  Doctrines, — From  the  various  hj^rons  and  docu- 
ments extant,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans  had  five 
principal  articles  of  faith,  viz. : 

1.  Ood  is  one,  without  partner  or  associate,  withont 
bndv  and  pnsfllonr,  the  cunse  of  nil  things,  filliog  WX 
tblngv,  etc 
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.  &.  MoiM  iB  tbe  one  maaenger  and  prophet  oft  God  for 
all  time,  tbe  end  of  revelation,  the  nrleiid  and  fatuIUar 
•errant  of  God ;  none  will  arive  like  him. 

S.  Tbe  law  ia  perfect  and  complete,  destined  for  all 
timer  ncTer  to  be  iiupplemented  or  abrosated  bj  later  rev- 
elation. 

4  Qerf  aim  le  the  one  abode  of  God  on  earth,  tbe  home 
of  eternal  life :  over  it  ia  Paradise,  ibence  comee  all  rain. 

0.  There  will  be  a  day  of  retribntion,  when  the  ploas 
will  rise  again:  false  propheta  and  tbclr  followers  will 
then  be  cast  into  tbe  fire  and  burned. 

Other  pointa  in  their  creed  may  be  noticed.  From 
the  prayer  of  Tobiah  v,  24,  it  seems  that  the  Samaritans 
believed  in  original  tin,  *'  For  the  sake  of  Adam  and 
because  of  the  end  of  all  Hesh,  forgive  and  pardon  the 
whole  congregation.**  From  a  prayer  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  we  see  that  the  doctrine  oonoemiug  the 
Logo$  was  known  among  them,  for  which  see  Heiden- 
beim,  Vierteljakrs$chri/t,  W,  126  sq.  They  believe  in 
angels  and  astrology,  which  may  be  seen  from  a  prayer 
given  by  Heidenheim,  L  c,  p.  &45  sq. 

The  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  or  **  Restorer,"  who 
should  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  current  among  the 
Samaritans  at  a  very  early  age,  and  this  belief  is  based 
upon  such  Messianic  prophecies  as  Gen.  xv,  17 ;  xlix, 
10;  Kumb.  xxiv,  17 ;  and  Dent  xviii,  15.  All  that  they 
had  to  say  concerning  this  point  is  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Maichib  Ibn-Jakub  addressed  to  Thomas  Marshall, 
where  we  read :  ^  You  have  spoken  of  the  arriral  of  the 
great  Prophet,  This  is  he  who  was  announced  to  our 
father  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  there  appeared  *  a  smoking 
fomaoe  and  a  burning  lamp'  (Gen.  xv,  17) ;  ^  to  him  shall 
the  p<v>ple  submit  themselves*  (ibid,  xlix^  10) ;  of  him 
also  it  is  said  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  *  he  shall  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly ;'  of  him, 
*  the  Lord  thy  Ciod  shall  raise  thee  up  from  amidst  thy 
brethren  a  prophet  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken'  (Deut^  xviii,  15).  Our  teachers  have  said  on 
this  point  that  thia  prophet  shall  arise,  that  all  people 
shall  submit  to  him  and  believe  in  him  and  in  the  law 
and  Mount  Gerizim ;  that  the  religion  of  Moeea,  son  of 
Amram,  will  then  appear  in  glory;  that  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  will  arise  wiU  be  M ; 
that  he  will  die  and  be  interred  near  Joseph,  *  the  fruiu 
ful  bough;'  that  the  Tabemade  will  appear  by  his 
ministry  and  be  established  on  Gerizim.  Thus  it  is 
aaid  in  our  booka  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  eon  of 
Nun"  (£ichhom,  Rqtertorium^  ix^  11  sq.)«  What  has 
been  said  in  this  and  other  letters  and  works  is  merely 
an  extract  from  a  hymn  composed  by  the  high-priest 
Abisha  ben-Pinchaa  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  ood- 
tained  in  God.  19,661  Add.  USS.  of  the  British  Museum 
(eomp.  Heidenheim,  v,  170  sq.).  As  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance  the  Samaritans  were  formerly  uncertain. 
''No  one  knows  bis  coming  but  Jehovah,"  says  Ab 
Zehuta  in  1589  (comp.  Eicbbom,  xiii,  266);  "it  ia  a 
great  mystery  with  r^ard  to  Messiah  who  is  to  come 
and  who  wiU  manifest  his  spirit;  happy  shall  we  be 
when  he  arrives,"  writes  Salameh,  in  1811  (see  De  Sacy, 
NaL  H  ExiT,  xii,  122).  "The  appearance  of  Messiah," 
writes  Petermann,  in  1860, "is  to  take  place  6000  ytm% 
after  the  creation,  and  these  have  Just  elapsed;  conse- 
quently he  now,  though  all  unconsciously,  is  going 
about  upon  earth.  In  1853  the  Samaritans  expected  a 
great  political  revolution;  but  in  1863  the  kings  of  the 
earth  will,  according  to  them,  assemble  the  wisest  out 
of  all  nations  in  order  by  mutual  counsel  to  discover  the 
true  faith.  From  the  IsraeUtes,  L  e.  Samaritans,  will 
one  ha  sent,  and  he  will  be  the  Talib.  He  will  gain  the 
day,  lead  them  to  Gerixim,  where  under  the  twelve 
atones  they  will  find  the  ten  commandments  (or  the 
whole  Torah),  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  Temple 
utensils  and  manna.  Then  will  all  believe  in  the  law, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  King  and  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  He  will  convert  and  equalize  all  men,  live  110 
yeaca  upon  earth,  then  die  and  be  buried  near  Gerizim; 
for  upon  that  pure  and  holy  mountain,  which  is  fifteen 
yards  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take  place.  Af- 
terwards will  tbe  earth  remain  some  hundreds  of  years 


more  till  the  7000  are  completed,  and  then  tbe  lasl  Jndg- 
ment  will  come  in"  (Herzog,  fL-EmofhU  xiu,  378  sq.). 

III.  Utaget,-^ At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year,  although  only  one, 
the  Passover,  is  observed  with  iu  former  solemnities. 
A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  feast,  as  celebrated  in  1853,  is  given  by  Petermann, 
in  Herzog,  R^Kncyld,  xiii,  378 ;  also  by  Stanley,  Hitt.  of 
the  Jewish  Churchy  i,  513  sq.  The  lilurg>'  for  this  feast 
is  very  rich;  thus  every  evening  during  the  feast  the 
"dream  of  the  priest  Abisha"  is  read,  to  hear  which 
only  the  elders  are  permitted.  This  dream  u  contained 
in  Cod.  19,007  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  There  are 
Pamover  hymns  composed  by  tbe  high-priests  Marka, 
Pinches,  and  Abisha  (q.  v.X  given  by  Heidenheim,  iii, 
94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475  sq.  There  exisU  also  a  Ilittory  of 
the  Exoduty  a  so-called  Pesach-llaggadah,  which  Dr.  S^ 
Kohn  published  with  a  German  translation  in  Abhand- 
Ungen  der  D.  M.  G,  v.  No.  4  (Leips.  1876). 

The  second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  Nisan,  or 
last  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  is  nuirked  by  a  pUgrim^ 
age  to  Gerizim.  The  third  feaat  is  Pentecost;  the  fourth 
that  of  Trumpets;  the  fifth  is  tbe  Day  of  AtonemenL 
The  first  and  eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  count  for  the 
remaining  feast-days.  The  Sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  strictness;  the  years  of  jubilee  and  release 
are  also  still  observed. 

Tbe  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  assembly, 
though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays,  termed 
n*ra2C,  SummoA,  on  which  the  number  of  the  congre- 
gation is  taken,  and  in  return  every  male  over  twenty 
years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with  half  a  shekel  (three 
piasters),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx,  12-14,  receiv- 
ing from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming  six  months 
prepared  from  a  table  in  hb  possession — originally,  it  is 
said,  composed  by  Adam  and  committed  to  writing  in 
the  time  of  Phinehas,  From  these  offerings,  the  tenth 
of  the  incomes  of  the  congregation,  and  other  small 
gifts,  the  priest  gains  his  living.  He  may  consecrate 
any  of  his  family  that  he  pleases  to  the  priesthood,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
never  have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other 
Orientals,  he  never  remove  his  turban,  and  thus  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion; but,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  x,  6,  he  does  not 
"rend  his  clothes"  by  wearing  a  slit  on  his  sleeve  as 
other  Samaritans;  and  when  the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken 
from  the  ark,  he,  like  his  assistants,  pUces  a  cloth, 
which  they  call  r*^^I3,  taUith,  around  his  head.  They 
wear  white  turbans;  ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of 
a  pale-red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  forbidden 
in  Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  5.  Women  must  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  wear  no  earrings,  because  of  them  the  golden 
calf  was  made.  For  fear  of  scandalizing  the  Moham- 
medans, none  but  the  old  ones  venture  to  attend  the 
synagogue.  When  a  boy  is  bom,  great  rejoicing  is 
held ;  his  circumcision  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth 
day  alter  birth,  even  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  Boys 
marry  as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve. 
The  Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritana.  When  a  man  has  a 
childless  wife  he  may  take  a  aecond;  but  if  she  also  be 
barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces,  though  permitted,  are  un- 
common. Tbe  dead  are  prepared  for  burial  by  their  own 
friends;  the  whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the 
hands  (thrice),  mouth,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  in  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly  the  feet. 
The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  before  sunset  the  same 
day,  accompanied  with  the  recitation  of  the  law  and 
hymns.    The  following  is  a  part  of  a  li  tany  for  the  dead : 

.  '^«»ai .  ^a^ .  T»on-a .  d'^nbx .  mm .  •'inx 

.  apr'n  .  pnr^^ .  tanian  .  la^^ai^^ai .  i*naDa'j 
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Lord  Jetaovahi  Elohim,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thlM 
own  sakCi  aod  for  thy  name,  aod  for  thy  glory,  aod  for  the 
take  of  our  Lords  Abraham,  and  leaac,  and  Jacob,  and  onr 
Lorda  Moeea  and  Aaron,  and  Bleazar,  and  Ithamar,  and 
Phinehaa,  and  Joahna,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Aogelv, 
and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  the  holy  moontain  of  Oerisim, 
Beth  EL  If  thon  acceptest  [D'HrP]  this  prayer  [K^plS 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  from  before  thy  holy 
conntenauce  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  thy  ber- 

▼an^  i^'ikj  jjjf  fj^  tN.  the  son  of  N.],  of  the 

sons  of  C — ^,  daoghter  [ ]  ft-om  the  sons  of  C ]. 

O  Lord  Jehovah,  in  thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  blm 

Ut  i^^^  ^A^*  compaaaion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her)  sonl 

in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  him  (.f  [or]  her), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Monnt 
Oeriaim,  Beth  EL  Amen.  Through  Moses  the  trnsty. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

These  readings  are  continned  every  day  to  the  next 
Sabbath,  the  women  of  the  family  watching  near  the 
grave.  On  the  Sabbath  it  is  visited  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation (except  the  near  relations),  who  cat  there 
together,  reciting  part  of  the  law  and  singing  hymns, 
finishing  the  recitation  later  in  the  day  with  the  rela- 
tions. 

From  the  usages  among  the  Samaritans  we  see  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  strictly  adhere  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  yet  we  find  numerous  enactments  against  them  in 
the  Talmud.  There  is  especially  one  whole  treatise 
which  bears  upon  this  subject,  entitled  Mastecheth  Ku- 
fA«m,  which  Kirchheim  published  with  six  others  (Frank- 
fort, 1851).  From  this  treatise  we  see  "  that  Jewa  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  them  to  acquire  immovable  prop- 
erty, nor  to  sell  them  sheep  for  shearing,  nor  crops  to 
cut,  nor  timber  still  standing.  They  are  also  forbidden 
to  sell  them  weapons  or  anything  which  could  damage 
persona,  or  to  give  or  to  take  wives  from  them.  A 
daughter  of  Israel  may  not  deliver  a  Samaritan  woman 
nor  suckle  her  son,  but  a  Samaritan  woman  may  per- 
form these  offices  for  a  daughter  of  Israel  in  her  (the 
Israelite's)  bouse."  These  are  some  of  the  main  points 
contained  in  that  treatise,  which  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'*  And  why  are  the  Cnthim  not  permitted  to  come  Into 
the  midst  of  ibe  Jews  ?  Becauee  they  have  mixed  with 
the  priests  of  the  heights  (Idolaters).    R.  Ismael  soys: 

*They  were  at  Jlrnt  plons  converts  (p*T2C  *^")'^3  =rea1 

Ismelltet),  nnd  why  Is  the  intercourse  with  them  pro- 
hibited?   Because  of  their  Illegally  begotten  children, 

and  becanse  they  do  not  fhlfll  the  duties  of  02*^  (marry- 
ing the  deceased  brother's  wife);*  a  law  which  they  un- 
derstand to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

"*At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (Into  the 
community)?*  *When  they  abjnre  the  Mount  Gerlxim, 
recognise  Jerusalem  (vix.  its  superior  claims),  and  believe 
in  the  Resurrection.*" 

See  Geseniiis,  Samarit,  Theoloff.  (Hals,  1822);  Anec- 
data  Exon.  (Lipsift,  1824) ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  ShGmron, 
p.  16  sq.;  Petermann,  in  Henog,  xiii,  876  sq.;  Nutt, 
Sketch  of  Samaritan  I/ittoiy,  p.  65  sq.,  142  sq ;  Fried- 
rich,  De  ChrUtologia  Samar,  (Lipsiae,  1821) ;  Jost, 
Geach,  </.  Judentk.  u.  *.  Secten^  i,  60  sq. ;  Westcott,  /n/ro- 
dudion  to  the  Stuckf  of  the  Gotpelt,  p.  172;  Adams,  History 
of  the  Jewst  it,  257  sq. ;  Langen,  Das  Judenihum  in  PaUu- 
tina  (Freiburg,  1866),  p.  90  sq.,  185  sq.,  282  sq.,  299  sq., 
407  sq.;  Ap|iel,  Quastianes  de  r^us  SanKiritanorum 
(Gcitting.  1874),  and  Ueber  Samaritaner^  in  Jiid,  Litera- 
turblattf  1878,  No.  14  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  iti,  751  sq.; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bibie,  p.  2816  nq.     (R  P.) 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  This  is  one  of  the 
roost  important  relics  of  the  Samaritan  literature  that 
have  come  down  tt)  our  times.  We  therefore  give  it  a 
large  critical  treatment,  following  the  results  of  Gcse- 
nius*s  investigations,  as  they  have  been  presented  by 
Lee  in  his  Prolegomena ;  Davidson,  in  Ritto*s  Cyclop. ; 
and  Deutsch,  in  Stoith*s  Diet,  of  the  Biblt,  The  latter 
two,  also  giving  the  restilts  of  Kirchheim,  we  have  es- 
peciaily  used  in  this  abstract,  making  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  appeared  necessary.    See  Pentateuch. 


I.  ffittory.— 'It  had  been  well  known  to  early  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  that  a  recension  of  the  Pentateuch, 
differing  in  important  respects  from  that  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  was  in  poasession  of  the  Samaritan  communi- 
ty. But  these  writers  regarded  it  in  a  different  light 
respectively.  Thus  the  Jews  treated  it  with  contempt 
as  a  forger}'.  ''You  have  falsified  your  law" — CirB*^*fT 
D3n^in-~8ays  R.  Eliezer  ben-Simeon  (Jer,  Sotah^  vit, 
3 ;  Sotahf  p.  88  b), "  and  you  have  not  profited  aught  by 
it,"  referring  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "opposite 
Shechem"  in  Dent,  xi,  80.  On  another  occasion  they 
are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
simplest  roles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  displayed  in  their 
Pentateuch,  viz.  the  use  of  the  M  locale  (unknown,  how- 
ever, according  to  Jer,  Meg,  6,  2palso  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  "  Who  has  caused  you  to  blunder  f**  said  R. 
Simeon  ben-Eliezer  to  them ;  referring  to  their  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrj'ing  the  deceased 
brother's  wife  (Dent,  xxv,  5  sq.) — through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  enjoins  that 
the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be  '*  without"  to  » 
stranger,  but  that  the  brother  should  marry  her:  they, 
however,  taking  h2Sinh  (=yiHb)  to  be  on  epithet  of 
rott,  **wife,"  translated  "  the  outer  wife^  i.  e.  the  5e- 
trothed  only  (Jer,  Jebam,  1,  6;  oomp.  Frankel,  Fors^w- 
dieUf  p.  197  sq.). 

Early  Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of 
it  with  respect,  in  some  cases  even  preferring  its  author- 
ity to  that  of  the  Mosaic  text.  Origen  quotes  it  under 
the  name  of  r6  r&y  lUtfiaptirwp  *E/3pAu;6y,  giving  ita 
various  readings  in  the  margin  of  bis  fferapla  (e.  g.  on 
Numb,  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  xxi,  18,  and  Montfauoon,  ffexapL 
PreUm,  p.  18  sq.).  Eusebins  of  Canarea,  noticing  the 
agreement  in  the  chronology  of  the  Sept.  and  Samari- 
tan text  as  against  the  Hebrew,  remarks  that  it  was 
written  in  a  character  confessedly  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  hitter  (I  Chron.  xvi,  1-11).  Jerome  (in  Pre/" 
aee  to  Kings}  also  mentions  this  fact,  and  in  bis  com- 
ment on  GaL  iii,  10  he  upholds  the  genuineness  of  its 
text  over  that  of  the  Masoretic  one,  but  in  his  Quasi, 
Ml  Gen,  iv,  8  he  speaks  more  favorably  of  the  Hebrew; 
while  Geoi^ius  Syncellus,  the  chronologist  of  the  8th 
century,  is  most  outspoken  in  his  praise  of  it,  terming  it 
"  the  earliest  and  best  even  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselves"  (rd  rwv  Sa/iopcirtiiv  Apxni&mrov 
Kal  xapA*^^(  ^laWaTTov  o  Kai  dikti^i^  itvat  xai 
irp&roy  'Bfipaloi  Ko^ofioXoyovmv  [Chronogr.p,8dY)* 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  code  of  laws  had 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fiction, 
and  the  plain  words  of  the  Churoh  fathers — the  better 
known  authorities — who  quoted  it  were  subjected  to 
subtle  interpretations.  Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Damascus.  In  1623  it  was  presented  hy 
Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory 
in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of 
the  Sept.  Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Polyglot — whence  it  was  copied, 
with  a  few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Exereitationes  Eode^ 
siastica  in  utrumque  SamarUanorum  Pentateuchum^  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found  codex,  with  all 
its  innumerable  variants  from  the  Masoretic  text,  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  uncondition- 
al and  speedy  emendation  of  the  received  text  thereby 
was  urged  most  authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse 
was  given  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  litera- 
ry and  theological  controversies,  of  which  more  anon. 
Between  1620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by  Usher ; 
five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English  libraries,  while 
one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has  disappeared  mjrsteri- 
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oiatly.  Another  oodez,  now  in  the  ArabrosUn  Library 
at  BCikn,  was  brought  to  Italy  in  162 i.  Peireic  pro- 
cured two  more,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Barbcrini  at  Rome. 
Thus  the  number  of  MSS.iu  Europe  gradually  grew  to 
sixteen.  During  the  present  century  another,  but  very 
fragmentary,  copy  was  acquired  by  the  Goiha  Library. 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (?)  FenUteueb,  with  Targum  (? 
Samaritan  version),  in  parallel  columns  (4to),  on  parch- 
ment, was  brought  from  NaUAs  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861, 
for  the  count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.  Single 
portions  of  the  Samariun  Pentateuch,  in  a  more  or  less 
defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Of  late  the  St.  Petersburg  Ubraiy  has  secured  fragments 
of  about  three  hundred  Pentateuch  MSS. 

IL  Ztes«Ti|i<t9ii.— Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSk,  it  may  be  obeerved  that  their  sixes  vary 
from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masoretic  text ; 
auch  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted  let- 
ters, etc  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton-paper;  the 
ink  used  is  blsck  in  all  cases  save  in  the  oldest  scroll  of  the 
Samaritans  at  NabKis,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  purple. 
There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points. 
The  individual  words  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are 
marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by 
an  asterisk.  A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a 
peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
and  the  like ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak  at^ 
tcntion.  For  example,  h3n  and  n|ri,  *T9  and  *1^,  ^'SH 
and  nan,  iai  and  i»,  iDK|?  and  b?«%  Xn^^  and 
S(^p%  D  and  to,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the 
n  without  a  dagesh,  etc.,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  (comp.  Kirchheim,  p.  S4). 

The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kcaatm^  the  termination 
of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =,  .'.,  or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  divisions  is 
atated  thus: 

(sso)        31  Dinx^  -pxp  :  iiesnn  ^bo  mn 
(«o)  ta'^Pst'o    "         •'331    "      •• 

(818)  n-'i  .  1     "       •»5'*a'nn    ••      •• 

(iM)  101 .  p    "      '^^'^nn    "      •• 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii,  15 
(vUi,  8,  in  Hebrew  text),*  where  the  words  **  Middle  of 
the  Torah"  (KnimKn  M^B)  are  found.  At  the 
end  of  each  MS.  the  year  of  the  oopjring,  the  name  of 
the  scribe,  and  also  that  of  the  proprietor  are  usually 
atated.  Yet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy 
when  given,  and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when 
entirely  omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have 
as  yet  reached  Europe  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date 
than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
Nablfts  bears-^so  the  SamariUns  pretend— the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

**  I,  Ablsha,  son  of  Phf  nebas,  son  of  Eleaxar,  son  of  Aa- 
ron the  priest— upon  them  be  the  grace  of  Jehovah— In  his 
honor  have  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Monnt  Ger1xfm»  even 
Beth  £1,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  possession  of 

*  Mr.  Dentacb.  who  copied  here  Kirchheim  (p.  86),  has 
overlooked  the  tatter's  note,  viz.  that  Lev.  vlll,  S  contains 
the  t%vo  words  which,  according  to  the  Mftsorite9,  constl- 
tnte  the  middle  of  all  the  words  In  the  Pentateuch.  As  It 
ptnnde  now  it  would  lead  to  the  sappoeitlon  that  Lev.  vii, 
15  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  corresponds  to  vlli,  8  In 
the  Hebrew  text 


the  land  of  Ciuiaao,  and  all  Its  boundaries  around  It,  by 
tbe  cbildreu  of  Israel.    I  praise  Jehovah." 

(Letter  of  Meshalmah  ben-Ab  Sechuah,  Cod.  19,791, 
Add.  MSS.  BriL  Mus.  in  Heidenheim,  i,  88.  Comp.  Epigt. 
Sam,  Sickfmitarum  ad  Jobum  LMdotpkum  [Cis«,  1688] ; 
A  ntiq,  EocL  Oriatt.  p.  128 ;  Huntingtoni  Epiti,  p.  49, 66 ; 
Eichhom,  Repertoriitm/i  bibl.  tmd  morg,  Lii.  voL  ix,  etc) 
But  no  European  has  fuUy  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this 
scroll,  however  great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search 
(comp.  Eichhom,  EvUeii,  ii,  699) ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  found,  it  would  not  have  deser\'-ed  the  slightest 
credence.  It  would  appear,  however  (see  archdeacon 
TatUm's  notice  in  the  Parlhemm,  No.  4,  May  24, 1862), 
that  Mr.  Levysohn.  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
staff  in  Jerusalem,  Aas  found  the  inscription  in  question 
'*  going  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  extending  through  three  cohimns." 
Considering  that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Hun- 
tington "that  this  inscription  had  been  in  their  scroll 
once,  but  must  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand'* 
(comp.  Eichhom,  tMt/.),  this  startling  piece  of  informa- 
tion must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Neverthe- 
less, Lieut.  Conder  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the 
inscription  on  the  venerable  MS.  {Teni  Work  m  Palet^ 
tme,  i,  60). 

This  venerable  roll  is  written  on  parchment,  in  col- 
umns thirteen  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  The  writing  is  in  a  good  hand,  but  not  neariy 
so  large  or  beautifiU  as  in  many  book-copies  which  they 
possess.  Each  column  contains  from  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-two lines,  and  the  whole  roll  contains  a  hundred  and 
ten  columns.  The  skins  of  which  the  roll  is  made  are 
of  equal  size,  and  each  measures  twenty-five  inches  in 
length  by  fifteen  inches  in  wridth.  In  many  places  it 
is  wora  out  and  patched  with  rewritten  parchment,  and 
in  many  other  places  where  not  tom  the  writing  is  il- 
legible. About  two  thirds  of  the  original  writing  is  still 
readable.  The  name  of  the  scribe,  we  are  told,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  acrostic,  and  forms  part  of  the  text  run- 
ning through  three  columns  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  whatever  light  this  statement  may  be  regarded,  the 
roll  has  the  appearance  of  very  great  antiquity. 

IIL  Critical  CharacUr. — We  have  briefly  stated  above 
that  the  ExtreUationn  of  J.  Morin,  which  placed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text  in  point 
of  genuineness  — partly  on  account  of  its  agrreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Sept.,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  superior  "  lucidity  and  harmony"— excited  and  kept 
up  for  nearly  two  hundred  3'earB  one  of  tbe  most  ex- 
traordinary controversies  on  record.  Characteristically 
enough,  however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  point  at  issue. 
It  would  now  appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapturo 
with  which  every  new  literaiy  discovery  was  formerly 
hailed,  the  innate  animosity  against  the  Masoreti<i  (Jew- 
ish) text,  the  general  preference  for  the  Sept.,  the  defec- 
tive state  of  Shemitic  studies — as  if,  we  say,  all  these 
put  together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for  one 
moment  not  only  place  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  a 
par  with  the  Masoretic  text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncondi- 
tionally, far  above  it.  There  was,  indead,  another  cause 
at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dispute ;  it 
was  a  controversial  spirit  which  prompted  J.  Morin  and 
his  followers,  Cappellus  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Re- 
formers what  kind  of  value  was  to  be  attached  to  their 
authority — the  received  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which, 
and  which  alone,  they  professed  to  take  their  stand. 
It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  which  the 
Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
Roman  Church,  could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  '*  Antimorinians"— De  Mnis,  Hettin- 
ger, Stephen  Morin,  Boxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffer, 
etc — ^instead  of  patiently  and  criticidly  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  argimaents 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  onn^ 
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directed  their  attacks  against  the  persona  of  the  Morin- 
ians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  left  the  qaestlon  of 
the  saperiority  of  the  new  document  orer  tho  old 
where  they  found  it  Of  higher  valna  were,  it  is  true, 
the  labors  of  Simon,  Le  Glere,  Walton,  etc,  at  a  later 
period,  who  pn)ceeded  edcctically,  rejecting  many  read- 
ings, and  adopting  others  which  seemed  preferable  to 
those  of  the  old  texL  Houbigant,  however,  with  un- 
exampled ignorance  and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Mori- 
nos's  first  notion^-already  generally  abandoned — of  the 
unquestionable  and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again, 
was  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Alex,  a 
St.  Aquiline,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  Bertholdt,  and  others. 
The  discussion  was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  disposing  of 
this  point  of  the  superiority  {ICxercUatt.  Phil,  in  Houbig, 
ProL  [Logd.  BaL  1766]).  It  was  from  his  day  forward 
allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text 
was  the  genuine  one;  Ixit  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when 
the  Samaritan  had  an  <*  unquestionably  clearer"  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
Talue,  however  limited,  did  attach  to  iU  Michaelis, 
£iehhom,  Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics  ad- 
hered to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1816,  when  Gesenius  (De  Peni.  8am,  Origine,  Indole^ 
et  Audoritaie)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  So  masterly,  lucid,  and 
full  are  bis  aigaments  and  his  prooft  that  there  has 
been,  and  will  be,  no  further  question  as  to  the  absence 
of  all  value  in  this  recension,  and  in  its  pretended 
emendations.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  variations,  of  which  he  first  of  all  be- 
thought himself,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  read- 
er at  once  that  they  are  for  the  most^rt  mere  blunders, 
arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others  owe  their 
existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conforming  certain  pas- 
sages to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and 
faith— more  especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Geri- 
sim,  upon  which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen 
and  indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
he  desired  to  be  worshipped.  Finally,  that  others  are 
due  to  a  tendency  towanls  removing,  as  well  as  lingubt- 
ic  shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure  or 
in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all  apparent 
imperfections  either  by  repetitions  or  by  means  of  new- 
ly invented  and  badly  fitting  words  and  phrases.  It 
must,  however,  be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations 
(Exod.  xiii,  6,  where  the  Samaritan  reads  **  Six  days 
ahalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  the  tC" 
ceived**  Seven  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  word  n*inD 
"There  shaU  not  6e,"  into  n^nr.,  ''live,''  DeuL  xxui, 
18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  no- 
where tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these  once 
80  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenuu,  who  di- 
vides all  these  readings  into  eight  classes: 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by  which 
emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matret  lectio^ 
tdi,  are  supplied.    Thus  D^  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for 

D-oftbe  Masoretic  text;  T^^  for  n*-:  T^  for  V:  dPT^ix 

for  &nbK;  m*IM)3  for  nSMA  etc;  sometimes  a  1  is 
pnt  even  where  the  Heb.  text  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  grammatical  rules,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva : 
T^afiin  is  found  for  Wtn  (Lev.  xvi,12);  riT'rX  for 
nrSK  (Deut.  xxviii,  68)! 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns,  proba- 
bly leas  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more 
common  ones.    Thus  ^SfQ,  Qh,  VmII,  become  19ndK, 

man,  npstn. 


(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  apparently 
incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion  of  the 
verba.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is  altered  into 
the  regular  future.  In  this  manner  ^irtl  becomes 
•ram  (Gen.xxiv,22);  n«r  is  emendated'iuto  mo'^l 
(XXV,  18) ;  fit^U  (verb  n"$)  into  nstt*^  (xli,  88) ;  the 
final  l^,  of  the  8d  pers.  fem.  plur.  fut.,  into  hj. 

(<f.)  On  the  other  band,  the  paragogical  letters  1  and 
**  at  the  end  of  nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  out 
by  the  Sam.  corrector;  e.  g.  *^3Sli:?  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16) 
is  shortened  into  'p*ll9,  in*in  into  n*^n  (Gen.  i,  24); 
and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a 
common  gender,  he  has  given  them  genders  according 
to  his  fancy.  Thus  masculine  are  made  the  words  Utii 
(Gen.  xlix,  20),  ^TO  (Deut  xv,  7,  etc.),  ^'^^  (G«n. 
xxxii,  9);  feminine  the  words  y^^  (Gen,  xiii,  6),  yvi 
(Deut.  xxviii,  26),  tt3B3  (Gen.  xlri,  26,  etc) ;  wherever 
the  word  ^73  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ''girl,"  a  H  is 
added  at  the  end  (xxiv,  14,  etc.). 

(e.)  The  infin.  absoL  is,  in  the  quaintest  mamer  pos- 
sible, reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb;  so  in*)U*^1 
ZIHO^  "p^l^y  **  the  waters  returned  continually"  is  trans- 
formed into  inci  lain  13^0*^1,  "  they  returned,  they 
went  and  they  returned*'  (Gen.  viii,  8).  Where  the 
infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pniH  (xxi,  16),  **far 
ofl","  it  is  altered  into  np*fn^n,  **she  went  far  away," 
which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible;  or  it 
is  changed  into  a  participle,  as  9^3  9111*^h  (Gen.  xliii, 
7)  into  the  meaningless  3  9*T*i}l. 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  number 
of  places.  Thus  61^5  for  d*^''^  (Gen.  iii,  10, 11) ;  nb** 
for  ni*!  (xi,  80);  D'^'llfiX  for  the  coUective  IIBX  (xv, 
10);  ni»K,  *' female  servants,"  for  HincK  (xx,  18); 
naiO  •'S  nm3«  atl'^'l  for  the  adverbial  310  (xlix, 
16);  ^rma  for  t3'»n'»ia  (Exod.  xxvi,  26,  making  it 

depend  from  **2C!P) ;  Q^p,  in  the  unusual  sense  of"  from 
it**  (corop.  1  Kings  xvii,  13),  is  altered  into  MSa^  (Lev. 
ii,  2) ;  h*in  is  wrongly  put  for  *^n  (8d  pers.  sing.  masc. 

of  '^*^n=^^);  '^T,  the  obsolete  form,  is  replaced  by 


the  more  recent  ^"^9  (Numb,  xxi,  16);  the  unusual  fem. 
termination  *^  (comp.  bs'^^K,  b'^Il^i^K)  is  elongated 
into  n*^ ;  lilC  is  the  emendation  for  I'^to  (Deut.  xxii, 
1);  ■I'lh  for  •'^•nn  (xxxiu,  16),  etc 

2.  The  second  class  of  variations  consists  of  glosses  or 
interpretations  received  into  the  text — glosses,  moreover, 
in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfrequently  coincides  with  the 
Sept.,  the  various  versions,  and  Jewish  commentaries, 
most  of  them  therefore  the  result  of  exegetical  tradition. 
Thus  rrCKI  tt9*^K,  **mui  and  w^oman,"  used  by  Gen. 
vii,  2  of  animals,  is  changed  into  rap31  ^SY,  ''male 
and  female  f  1*^&(3tZ9  (Gen.  xxiv,  60),  "  his  haters,"  be- 
comes 1*1^*^1  K,  *^  his  enemies;"  for  ft 73  (indefin.)  is  sub- 
stituted n73*IM73;  Kl**,  «he  will  see,  choose,'*  is  ampli- 
fied by  a  ib,  "  for  himself;"  *1JJ1  *l*n  is  trsnsformed 
into  '^^y^  ^«K  ^yn  (Lev.  xvU,  10);'bx  his  ^JJ-lil 
D9bn  (Numb,  xxiii,  4),  "And  God  met  BUeam,"  be- 
comes with  the  Sam.  'n  HM  '^K  "^vh'Q  H^^'^^  "and 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  found  Bileam ;"  nCMn  b?  (Gen. 
XX,  8),  "for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into  {n*l^K  b? 
nCKM,  "for  the  sake  of  the  woman;"  for  '^nasbt,  from 
nas  (obeoL,  comp.  JjC)),  is  put  *^'^vA, "  those  that  are 
before  me,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me ;"  *^9tni,  "  and  she  emptied"  (her  pitcher  into 
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the  trough,  G«ii.  xxtr,  20),  has  made  room  for  T•*Y1^^ 
« and  she  took  down;"  n«W  '^mriS,  **I  will  meet 
there"  (A.  v.  Exod.  xxix,  48),  U  made  DID  *«nuina, 
"I 'shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Numb,  xxxi,  15, 
before  the  words  nap3  bs  OH'^'^nn,  *^Have  you 
spared  the  life  of  every  female?"  a  nab,  "  Why,"  is  in- 
serted (Sept);  for  K')pM  n'\n'^  DID  *^a  (DeuU  xxxii, 
3),  *<  If  I  caU  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  has  D193, 

**  In  the  name,"  etc. 

3.  The  third  claas  consists  of  conjectural  emendations 
of  difficulties ;  ew  g.  the  elliptic  use  of  lb%  frequent  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the 
emendator,  he  alters  the  ^i)*]  naiS  nXQ  pbn  (Gen. 
xvii,  17),  **  shall  a  ckUd  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old?"  into  l-^blK,  <*shall  I  beget?"  Gen. 
xxiv,  62,  M12g  Mn,  '*he  came  from  going"  (A.  Y. 
''fiom  the  way")  to  the  well  of  Lahai-roi,  the  Sam.  al- 
ters into  ^nn^n  Mn,  ''in  or  through  the  desert"  rSept. 
iidrficlfnifiov),  lnGen.xxx,34,"^'^'nan3'*n'<  1?  ^n, 
**  Behold,  may  it  be  according  to  thy  word,"  the  ^h 
(Arab.  J)  is  transformed  into  Kb,  <*and  if  not^-let  it 

be  Uke  thy  word."  Gen.  xli,  82,  D'^bnO  nt3^n  bst, 
''And  for  that  the  dream  was  douUed,"  becomes  t^i^^ 
'n  n*^3D,  "The  dream  rose  a  second  time,"  which  is 
l»th  nn-Hebrew  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sense 
and  construction  of  the  passage.  Better  is  the  emen- 
dation, Gen.  xlix,  10, 1'^b^'n  ^*«a^,  "from  between  his 
feet,"  into  "from  among  his  banners,"  '^'^baT  "pSO. 
Exod.  XV,  18,  all  bat  five  of  the  Sam.  codd.  read  cb'irb 
ni91,  "  forerer  tmd  Umgtr^  instead  of  191,  the  com- 
mon form,  "evermore."  Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  Kb  tx^l^ 
rT^3%  "  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  tin,"*  becomes 
n^r]  ib  n;^bl,  "  and  the  innocent  to  him  shall  be  in- 
nocent," against  both  the  parallel  passages  and  the  ob- 
vions  sense.  The  somewhat  difficult  ^&0*«  Kb%  "and 
they  did  not  cease"  (A.  Y.  Nomb.  xi,  25),  reappears  as 
a  still  more  obscure  conjectnral  9DDK*^,  which  we  would 
venture  to  translate,  "  they  were  not  gathered  in,"  in 
the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of  either  the  11193 3K, 

"congregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Yers.,  or  Gastell*s  "conti- 
nnemnt,"  or  Houbigant's  and  Dathe's  "convenerant." 
Nnmb.  xxi,  28,  the  *19,  "Ar"  (Moab),  is  emendated 
into  *19,  "as  far  as,"  a  perfectly  meaningless  reading; 
except  that  the  19,  "  city,"  it  seems,  was  a  word  un- 
known to  the  Samaritan.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Nnmb*  xi,  82)  Hiao  Dttb  inaWil,  "and 
they  (the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  trans- 
posed into  nsino  &nb  ian«9*i1,  "and  they  slaugh- 
tered for  themselves  a  slaughter."  Dent,  xxviii,  87, 
the  word  nvvb,  "an  astonishment"  (A. Y.), very  rarely 
osed  in  this  sense  (Jer.  xix,  8;  xxv,  9),  becomes  dl^b, 
"  to  a  name,"  L  e.  a  bad  name.  Deut  xxxiii,  6,  ^*l*^1 
IBDQ  I'^rQ, "  May  his  m«n  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam., 
with  its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or,  rather,  ignorance 
of,  the  nse  of  poetical  diction,  reads  1&013  iriMQ  "^IT^I, 
"May  there  beyVom  kim  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying 
perhaps  to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
word  *^B013,  standing  for  "a  great  number."  Anything 
more  absurd  than  the  inKQ  in  this  place  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  A  few  ^'erses  farther  on,  the  uncommon 
oae  of  IP  in  the  phrase  l^m^lp';  )'n  (Deut  xxxiu,  11), 
as  "  lest,"  "not,"  caused  the  no' less  unfortunate  altera- 
tion UiQ'<p*J  "^O,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
"smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rite  not  affoin," 
becomes  "  who  wOB  nxm  ikem  f"— barren  alike  of  mean- 


ing and  of  poetr}'.  For  the  nnusual  and  poetical  ^KS*^ 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  2d;  A.Y.  "thy  strength"),  T^ni  U  su^ 
gested ;  a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  com* 
mentators  are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of 
the  origiusL 

4.  The  fourth  claas  consists  of  those  readings  where 
the  Sam.  is  corrected  or  supplied  from  parallel  pas- 
sages. Tiius  nisrK  Kb  (Gen.  xviii,  29)  becomes  Kb 
n'^n;9K,  according  to  ver.  28.  Proper  names,  which 
are  variously  written  in  Hebrew,  are  all  conformed  to 
one  orthography,  as  1*1  n%  Moses's  father-in-law.  In 
Gen.  xi,  8, "  and  the  tower"  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
taken  from  the  fourth  verse^ 

5.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  larger  Interpolations 
taken  from  parallels,  in  which  whatever  was  said  or 
done  by  Moses  as  recorded  in  a  preceding  passage  is  re- 
peated ;  and  whatever  is  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  God  is  repeated  in  as  many  words  where  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  this  way 
Exodus  is  much  enlarged  by  interpolations  from  itself, 
or  from  Deuteronomy.  Gesenios  thinks  that  these  in- 
sertions were  made  between  the  date  of  the  Sept.  and 
Origen,  because  the  Alexandrian  father  mentions  a  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  (Pick,  Horm  SamariLy, 

6.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  corrections  made  in  or- 
der to  remove  what  was  offensive  in  sentiment  to  the 
Samaritans,  or  what  conveyed  an  improbable  meaning 
in  their  view.  Thus  in  the  snteciiluvian  times  none 
begets  his  first  son  after  he  is  150  years  of  age.  Hence, 
from  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Laroech,  100  years  are  sub- 
tracted at  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  their  first  son. 
In  the  postdiluvian  times  none  is  allowed  to  beget  a  son 
till  after  he  is  fifly  years  old.  Accordingly  some  years 
are  subtracted  from  several  patriarchs  and  added  to 
others.  To  make  this  intelligible,  we  subjoin  from  our 
Horee  Samaritana  the  following  table  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  chronology,  and  where  the  first  column, 
marked  A ,  gives  the  years  before  birth  of  ton;  the  sec- 
ond, Bf  the  rest  ofVtfe ;  the  third,  C,  the  exteni  of  whole 
life: 


AniXDIL  WI AKS. 
Habrtw. 
ABC 

Jared 1C3  800  MS 

Enoch 65  SOO  866 

Methuselah 187  788  969 

Lamech 182  696  777 

PoSTDILin'IANS. 

Arphaxad 36  403  438 

Bber 84  490  464 

Peleg 80  909  S89 

Ren 8S  207  289 

Serug 30  SOO  830 

Nahor. 99  119  148 


Samaritaa. 
ABC 
69    785    S47 
65    300    365 

67  663    790 

68  600    668 


135  303  438 

134  970  404 

180  109  289 

139  107  889 

180  100  230 

79  69  148 


Under  this  head  falls  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii,  40: 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  was  480  years."  The  Sam.  has  **  The  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  fathera  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt  was  480 
years."  The  same  reading  is  in  the  Sept  (cod.  Alex, 
and  Joaephus;  comp.  also  GaL  iii,  17).  In  Gen.  ii,  3 
'^3»*f  nun  is  altered  into  "^ISdn,  the  sixth. 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaritanisms,  L  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan ;  and  here  the  Sam. 
codices  vary  considerably  among  themselves — as  far  as 
the  very  imperfect  collation  of  them  has  hitherto  shovm 
— some  having  retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  places 
where  the  othen  have  adopted  the  new  equivalents. 
Thus  the  gutturals  and  ahevi  letters  are  frequently 
changed:  aiin  becomes  laniK  (Gen.  viii,  4);  "^Kn  is 
altered  into  *«9n  (xxiii,  18);  rt^U  into  930  (xxvii, 
19);  •'int  stands  for  '^^Ht  (Dent,  xxxii,  24);  the  M  is 
changed  into  n  in  words  like  Uns,  D*^raa,  which  be- 
come ana,  d'»naa;  n  is  altered  into  r— "ion  becomes 
*^W.    The  "^  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mcUer  lecti" 
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ot»s):  a^a'^^^n  U  substituted  for  a'^a'>n;  «-|i'<»  for 
M'l'^K ;  *i*^B  for  *^B.  Many  words  are  joined  together: 
•nmiia  standi  for  "Tini  ^C  (Exod.  xxx,  23) ;  •,»5nD 
for  IK  "ins  (Gen.  xli,  46);  Diria  in  is  always 
ya*^T*i^a")rv  The  pronouns  tJX  and  "jriK,  2d  pera.  fem. 
sing,  and  plur.,are  changed  into  *^nM  and  1*^nfit<(the  ob- 
solete Hebw  forms)  respectively ;  the  suff.  7(  into  "TK )  "T 
into  "Y^ ;  the  termination  of  the  2d  pers.  sing.  fem.  pretij 
V\',  becomes  *^r),  like  the  Ist  pers.;  the  verbal  form 
Aphel  is  used  for  the  Hiphil;  '^niDTS  for  '»n*J2tn; 
the  medial  letter  of  the  verb  1 2^  is  sometimes  retained 
as  K  or  ^j  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  H  ?  have  the  *^  frequently  at 
the  end  of  the  infin.  fut,  and  part.,  instead  of  the  Si. 
Nouns  of  the  $chema  bs]?  (^SKf  etc)  are  often  spelled 
b*^Idp,  into  which  the  form  9*)Dp  is  likewise  occasion- 
ally  transformed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may 
be  mentioned:  "Si  (Gen.  zxxiv,  81)=*^''X,  """^t 
(ChaJd.),  «Uke;"  d*^nn,  for  the  Heb.  bn*J1,  "seal;" 

nnn'BS,  "as  though  it  budded,"  becomes  r.n*^SX3  = 
the  Tai^.  nn^BK  na,  etc 

8.  Passages  which  have  been  conformed  to  the  the- 
ology, hermeneutics,  and  worship  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  polytheism,  the  four 
passages  where  Eluhim  is  construed  with  a  plural  are 
altered  so  as  to  present  the  singular  (Gen.  xx,  18 ;  xxxi, 
68 ;  XXXV,  7 ;  Exod.  xxii,  9).  Again,  whatever  savors 
of  anthropomorphbm,  or  is  unsuitable  to  the  divine  msj- 
csty,  is  either  removed  or  softened.  Wherever  the  Al- 
mighty himself  is  brought  immediately  into  view  as 
speaking  to  and  dealing  with  men,  "  the  angel  of  God" 
is  substituted.  Beverenoe  for  the  patriarchs  and  Moses 
led  to  the  alteration  of  Gen.  xlix,  7  and  Deut.  .^xiii, 
12 ;  for  example,  for  "  cursed  is  their  anger,"  DBX  "linx, 

the  Sam.  reads,  "  excellent  is  their  anger,"  DBX  H'^IX ; 
and  instead  of  "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell," 
nini  "7*^1^,  it  has  "the  hand,  the  band  of  the  Lord 
makes  him  to  dwell,"  which  3rields  no  sense.  In  like 
manner,  roops  honesHortt  are  sometimes  put  when  there 
is  fancied  immodesty,  as  in  Deut  xxv,  11,  *l*iC2Q2  is 
changed  into  I'^tSSS. 

Here  Gesenius  puts  the  notable  passage  Deut  xxvii, 
4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into  Gerizim  to 
favor  their  own  temple.  Some,  as  Whiston  and  Kenni- 
oott,  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Jews  changed 
Crerizim  into  Ebal,  but  unsuccessfully  (comp.  on  this 
point  Lee's  ProlegomenOf  p.  29). 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worth- 
less variations  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four  which  he 
thinks  preferable,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  viz.  Gen.  iv,  8,  where  the  Sam^  adds,  "  Let  us  gp 
into  the  field;"  Gen.  xxii,  18,  nriK,  a,  instead  of  "inx, 
behind  (also  found  in  five  fragments  of  old  Jewish  MSS. 
at  St  Petersburg;  see  Joum,  Asiat,  1866,  i,  542);  Gen. 
xlix,  14,  where  D*|?!^,  a  honf^  is  D*^*^&,  hony ;  and  Gen. 
xiv,  14,  pH'^l,  instead  of  p"!?Jl,  i.  e.  he  numbered^  for  he 
kd  forth.  Even  these  have  been  thought  emendations, 
and  rejected  by  the  majority  of  critics  (comp.  Frankel, 
EinflusB,  p.  242). 

Frankel  has  treated  of  the  subject  more  by  way  of 
supplement  to  Gesenius  than  from  an  independent  point 
of  view.  His  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  latter  are 
small  and  unimportant,  besides  being  pervaded  by  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  age  when  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch originated.  He  adduces  — 1.  The  use  of  the 
imperative  for  the  third  person,  as  SIpM  for  2'^p*^ 
(Exod.  xii,  48) ;  and  to  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  in- 
finitive absolute,  as  inST  for  "^IDT  (xiii,  8),  IQK  for 
^iat<  (Numb,  vi,  28),  etc.    2.  The  characteristics  of 


the  Galilso  -  Palestinian  dialect,  such  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  ah€ti  letters,  and  of  3  for  B,  of  Y  for  2Br 
etc  But  this  peculiarity  is  simply  owing  to  careless- 
ness of  transcription  in  the  copyists,  who  wrote  as  they 
pronounced,  and  softened  the  hard  gutturals  which  were 
difficult  to  their  organs.  8.  The  Aramasan  coloring  and 
orthography,  as  ba;?  and  i'»ap.  This  is  likewise  ow- 
ing to  transcription,  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  SamariUn  (Frankel,  Ewftusa^  p.  288  sq.). 
Another  classification  of  the  Samaritan  characteristic 
readings  Is  given  by  Kirchheim.  He  makes  thirteen 
classes,  d'»n50  A^asfoUowstl.&'iiavm  niBoinn  o 
D^^T'^^ia  "in  niyai,  additions  and  alterations  in  favor 
of  Motmt  Gerizim,  e.  g.  Deut  v,  21.  2.  mBOinnb 
niM^C^,  additions  to  fill  up.  8.  ^IK^rt,  explications 
or  glosses.  4.  D'^riam  D'^iSBH  r)l5n,  change  of 
verbs  and  conjugations.  5.  nilStTM  C)*l^n,  change  of 
nouns.  6.  rTMItStiri,  assimilation,  or  bringing  irregu- 
lar forms  into  the  same  uniform  type.  7.  r"i1i:rt 
riT^n^atn,  permutation  of  letters.  8.  d'^'>r22,  pro- 
nouns. 9.  'prn,  gender.  10.  r.lBO'^rn  HI'  niX,  let- 
ters added.  11.  Iianm  Dn-^n  ni-^mK,  addition  of 
qualifying  letters,  as  articles,  conjunctions,  and  preposi- 
tions.   12.  ^1*^Bn*l  I^ISprr,  junction  and  separation. 

18.  D?19  nit3*^,  chronological  alterations  (Karme  Shorn- 
rorif  p.  82  sq.).  Comp.  for  No.  18,  Pick,  ffora  Samari' 
tana  (Gen.  v  and  xi,  where  the  diflferences  of  the  chro- 
nology in  the  Heb.,  Sept.,  Sam.,  and  Josepbus  arc  ex- 
hibited). 

A  third  division  is  that  adopted  by  Kohn  (De  Pent. 
Sam,  p.  9).  He  makes  three  divisions^  viz.  1,  Samari- 
tan forms  of  words;  2,  corrections  and  emendations;  8, 
glosses  and  corruptions  for  religious  purposes;  and  per- 
haps, 4,  blunders  in  orthography. 

lY.  Origin  and  Age. — In  regard  to  these  questions, 
opinions  have  been  much  divided.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  principal  ones, 

1.  That  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
ten  tribes,  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popular  no- 
tion nuis.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhora,  Bauer,  Jahn, 
Bertholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson,  and  oth- 
ers. Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
med up: 

(1.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics,  since  there  ex- 
isted an  intense  hatred  between  the  two  nationalities. 

(2.)  The  Samaritan  canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  canon :  had  that  book 
been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagiographa  and 
the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  bands,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  not  also  received  those. 

(8.)  The  Samaritan  letters,  avowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Samaritan  code;  therefore  it 
was  written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into 
the  square  Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
Exile— took  place. 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pentateuch  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  ten  tribes — 
is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now  adduce  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it;  and  the  reader 
will  see,  by  the  somewhat  feeble  nature  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  reHgiout  animosity  whatsoever 
between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  separated;  the  ten 
tribes  could  not,  therefore,  have  bequeathed  such  an  an- 
imosity to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  who,  we  may 
add,  probably  cared  as  little,  originally,  for  the  disputes 
between  Judah  and  Israel  as  colonists  from  far-off  coun- 
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tries,  belonging  to  utterly  dilleient  ncea»  are  likely  to 
care  for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly 
inhabited  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  Judaized  Samaritans  and  the  Jews 
only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter  refused  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  former  uf  belonging  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the 
temple.  Why,  then,  it  is  said,  should  they  not  first 
havo  received  the  one  book  which  would  bring  them 
iuto  still  closer  conformity  with  the  returned  exiles  at 
their  hands?  That  the  Jews  should  yet  have  refused 
to  receive  them  as  equals  is  no  more  surprising  than 
that  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  forward  took  their 
stand  upon  this  very  law  —  altered  according  to  their 
circumstances — and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they 
alone  were  the  Jews  icar  iloxti*'- 

(&)  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  the  IIe> 
brew  canon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  no  other  book  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms  of  David,  writ- 
ings of  Solomon,  etc,  must  have  been  circulating  among 
the  people.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Samari- 
tans regarded  Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which 
they  naturally  conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writ- 
ers of  national  Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  account 
for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre 
of  worship,  or  David  and  his  house,  are  extolled.  If, 
however,  Lowe  has  really  found  with  them  (as  he  re- 
ports in  the  AUgem,  Zeitung  d.  Judentk,  April  18, 1839) 
our  book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song  of  Songs— which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  received  subsetiuently — 
all  these  arguments  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

(c.)  Tlie  present  Hebrew  character  was  nol  introduced 
by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but  came  into 
use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might, 
therefore,  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of 
the  returned  exiles,  who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  af" 
terwardi  changed  their  writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch 
only,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Samaritan.  **  Orig- 
inally,** says  Mar  Sutra  {Sanhtdr,  21  b),  "  the  law  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  holy  (Hebrew) 
language;  it  was  again  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  in  the  ABhurith  writing  and  Artunaic  language. 
Israel  then  selected  the  Ashuritb  writing  and  the  holy 
language,  and  left  to  the  ignorant  ('l^t<iDrat)  the  Ibri 
writing  and  the  Aramaic  language.  Who  are  the  ig- 
norant? The  Cuthim  (Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri 
writing?  The  Libonai  (Samaritan)."  (See  also  Luz- 
zatto,  in  Kirchheim,  op,  cU.  p.  111.)  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  Maccabtean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions :  so  that  **  ihStraC  would  point  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

2.  The  second  leatUng  opinion  on  the  age  and  origin 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  it  was  introduced 
hy  Manasseh  (comp.  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xi,  8,  2,  4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  on 
Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  K.  Simon,  Prideaux,  Ful- 
da,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Uupfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  etc).  In  support  of  this  opinion  are  alleged  the 
idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before  they  received  a  Jew- 
bh  priest  through  Esar-haddon  (2  Kings  xvii,  24--33), 
and  the  immense  number  of  readings  common  to  the 
Sept.  and  this  code  against  the  Masoretic  text. 

3.  Other,  but  very  isolated,  notions  are  those  of  Mo- 
rin,  Le  Qerc,  Poncet,  etc.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants 
in  the  religion  of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch 
with  him ;  further,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
the  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus  (*^KSD1*1  in 
the  Talmud),  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  who  falsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Usher)— against  which  there 
is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found;  finall}',  that 


it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension,  made  after  the 
Masoretic  text  (6th  century  after  Christ),  into  wMch 
glosses  from  the  Sept.  had  been  received  (Frankel),  or 
transcribed  from  a  Hebrew  copy  into  their  own  charac- 
ter, in  the  lOth,  1 1  th,  or  12th  century  (Tychsen).  Both 
these  conjectures  are  dearty  refuted  by  the  testimonies 
of  Origen  and  Jerome,  who  affirm  that  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  in  peculiar  charactera  before  their 
time. 

V.  Relation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  SejH 
tuaginit, — From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  its  striking  resemblance  in  numerous 
passages  to  the  Alexandrine  version  had  been  noticed 
by  all.  Hassencamp  calculated  some  1900  places  in 
which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agreed  with  the  Sept. 
Gesenius  thinks  that  there  are  more  than  1000  such 
places.  The  most  important  places  are  given  by  Pick 
in  his  Hora  Samaritntia, 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also  that  the 
Samariun  and  Sept.  quite  as  often  disagree  with  each 
other,  and  follow  each  the  Masoretic  text ;  also,  that  the 
quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the  Sept.,  where  they  coin- 
cide with  the  Samaritan  against  the  Hebrew  text,  are 
so  small  in  number,  and  of  bo  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
the}'  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  aigument  whatsoever. 
See  Pentateuch. 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  numerous  readings  of  the  Sept.  (of  which  no 
critical  eiUtion  exists  as  yet)  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch arc : 

(1.)  That  the  Sept.  was  translated  from  the  Samar- 
itan (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  Eich- 
hom,  Kohn). 

(2.)  That  mutual  interpoUitions  have  taken  pUce 
(Grotius,  Usher,  Ravins,  etc.). 

(8.)  That  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  author- 
ity in  Palestine;  that,  however,  very  many  wilful  cor- 
ruptions and  interpolations  have  crept  in  in  later  times 
(Gesenius). 

(4.)  That  the  Samaritan  has,  in  the  main,  been  al- 
tered from  the  Sept.  (Frankel). 

(a.)  As  to  the  first  of  these  opinions— that  the  Sept, 
was  translated  from  the  Samaritan — it  has  been  alleged 
on  the  evidence  of  Ortgcn  and  supported  by  Jerome 
that  in  certain  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  existing  in  their  day 
the  word  Hin*^  was  retained  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
(i.  e.  Samaritan)  character,  not  in  those  used  at  their 
time,  Ezra,  according  to  tradition,  having  introduce<l 
other  letters  after  the  captivity  (Origen,  Uexapla  [e<l. 
Montfaucon],  i,  86 ;  Jerome,  EpUtoki  186  ad  Marcel' 
lunt).  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  statement  made  by 
Jerome  on  this  point,  that  the  remark  of  Origen  can 
apply  only  to  the  Aramaic  or  square  characters,  not  to 
those  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  These  are  his 
words:  "Komen  (viz.  nomen  I>ei)  est  tetragrammum, 
quod  dviK^viiToVf  i.  e.  ineffabile  putaverunt,  quod  his 
Uteris  scribitur :  Yod,  E,  Vav,  E.  Quod  quidam  non  in- 
telligentes  Pi  Pi  legere  consneverunt ;"  and  they  explain 
how  it  came  that  some  Greek  copyists  could  make  iritri 
out  of  the  Hebrew  nMl\  That  the  argument  based 
upon  Origen*s  words  must  fall  to  the  ground  is  evident. 
Another  reason  alleged  in  support  of  the  Sept  having 
been  derived  from  the  Samaritan  original  has  been 
given  on  the  supposition  that  the  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  arose  from  a  confusion  between  letters 
resembling  each  other  in  the  Samaritan  and  not  in 
the  square  alphabet.  But  this  argument  is  untenable ; 
for  while  we  admit  that  such  errors  may  have  arisen 
from  a  confusion  between  similar  letters  in  the  Samar- 
itan, yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  could  have 
occurred  as  well  in  the  square  letters;  thus,  e.g.,  M  and 
n,  *^  and  1, 1  and  t,  2  and  3,  n  and  3, 1  and  9,  B  and  "n, 
*T  and  ^f  could  have  been  mistaken.    A  third  argument 
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has  been  used :  The  Samaritans  bad  idready  broogbt  out 
for  their  own  use  a  Greek  translation,  known  under  the 
name  of  ro  Xafiaptirueov^  the  Sept.  finding  this  con- 
venient for  their  purpose,  took  it  for  their  basis,  altering 
here  and  there  nfler  the  Hebrew  original  to  suit  their 
own  ideas  (so  Kohn,  p.  88  sq.).  But  there  is  this  objec- 
tion to  that  theory :  the  Samaritan-Greek  version  was 
not  translated  before  the  8d  or  4th  century  A.D.  Be- 
sides, it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  ()Cople  like  the  Samar- 
itans, who  on  all  other  occasions  showed  themselves 
poweriess  to  invent,  only  capable  of  feeble  imitation, 
should  in  this  one  instance  have  distanced  their  rivals 
in  producing  so  great  a  literary  work  as  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  For  this  reason  we  must  give 
up  this  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  texts. 

(ft.)  As  to  the  second  opinion,  that  mutual  interpola- 
tions have  taken  place,  or  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  corrected  from  the  Septuagint^  it  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent:  many  passages  occur  in  the  former 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  bdng  interpolations  from 
the  Alexandrine  version,  e.  g.  Gen.  xxiii,  2,  r*^p3 
pQ9  bn.  3?3"^Kn=tv  ttoXh  'Apj3ur,  ^  kffriv  Iv  rcu  KOt- 
XiitfiaTi;  Gen. xxvii, 27,  Kbia  n*TOfl  n''13=wc  da/4j) 
6ypov  irX^powc;  Gen.  xliii,  28,  K-^nnc^^fitfl  -ll^in 
D'^rTbxb=€vXoyi7/i£voc  o  dv^ptawo^  Ikhuoc  rtf  Oc^; 
Exod.  V,  13,  D3P  "ira  larfTssro  ayvpov  iSiSoro  vfiiPy 
etc  But  how,  moreover,  on  this  supposition,  are  the 
equally  numerous  passages  to  be  accounted  for  in  which 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Sept.,  some- 
times in  these  cases  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  at  oth- 
ers departing  from  it? 

(c.)  The  third  opinion,  advocated  by  Gesenius,  that 
both  the  Samaritan  and  the  SepL  were  formed  from 
Hebrew  MSS.,  has  the  most  probability. 

(d.)  The  fourth  opinion,  which  claims  that  the  Samar- 
itan has,  in  the  main,  been  altered  from  the  Sept.,  will 
have  few,  if  any,  supporters,  since,  according  to  Frankel, 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  through  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Targum  and  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.    See  Septuaoint. 

Vr.  Copiea,—!.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  in  European  libraries 
(Kennicott) : 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Usber),  Bodl.,  fol.,  Na  81S7.  Perfect, 
except  the  first  20  and  last  9  verses. 

No.  8.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bodl.,  4to,Na  8188,  with  sn  Ar- 
able  version  In  Samaritan  characters.  Imperfect.  Want- 
ing the  whole  of  LeviticQs  and  many  portions  of  the  oth- 
er Dooks.    See  NuMBBM  and  Dbutebokojiv. 

No.  3.  Oxford  Ci^sber),  Bodl.,  4Uk  No.  8189.  Wanting 
many  portions  in  each  book,  especially  in  Numbers  and 
Benteronomy. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Usher,  Land),  Bodl.,  4to,  Na  881  De- 
fective In  parts  of  Deuteronomy. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Marsh),  Bodl.,  12rao,  No.  15.  Wanting 
some  verses  In  the  beglnuing;  21  chapters  obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock),  Bodl.,  84mo,  No.  8328.  Parte  of 
leaves  lost;  otherwiM  perfect. 

No.  7.  Ltmdon  (Usher),  Br.  Mus.  Claud.  B.  8vou  Vellam. 
Complete.    254  leaves.'  Of  great  vnlne. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1.  Recent 
MS.  containing  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texte,  with  an 
Arabic  version  In  the  Samaritan  character.  Wanting  the 
first  34  chapters,  and  very  defective  in  many  places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peirosc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  8.  Ancient 
Ma,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  all  Deu- 
teronomy from  the  7th  chapter.  Ilonbf^ant,  however, 
quotes  from  Gen.  x,  11  of  this  codex— «  rather  pnszling 
circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (HarL  de  Sancy),  Oratory,  No.  1.  The  fa- 
moQs  MS.  of  P.  della  Yalle. 

Na  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin),  Oratory,  No.  8.  Made-up 
copy. 

No.  19.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  (3enev.).    Of  little  value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peiresc  and  Barber.),  Vatican,  No.  106. 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  Arabic  version  In  Sa- 
maritan character.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellerttns),  Vatican.  Also  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  7th  centnry.  bnt  very  donbtfkil. 

No.  IS.  Milan  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be  very  an- 
cient ;  not  collated. 

No.  18.  Leyden  (Gollos  MS.),  fol.,  No.  1.  Satd  to  be 
complete. 

Na  17.  Gtotha  (Dncal  Libr.).    A  firagment  only. 


No.  la  London  (Count  of  Parls*s  library).    With  vow 
slon. 
No.  19.  St.  Petersbnrg  (Imp.  Libr.). 

A  description  of  No.  19  is  expected  IVom  Mr.  Harkavy, 
while  the  others  are  described  by  Kennicott  in  his  Dia- 
tertatio  Generalu,  reprinted  by  BUyney  in  his  edition 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

All  these  are  written  on  separate  leaves;  none  are 
in  the  shape  of  rolls.  At  Nabl<!is,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  s}'nagogue,  and 
only  brought  out  with  much  solemnity  on  certain  fes- 
tivals, an  ancient  parchment  roll,  purporting,  by  its  in- 
scription, to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron  himself,  thirteen  years  after 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It 
is  written  on  the  hair  side  of  the  skins  of  some  twenty 
rams  that  served  as  thank-oflbrings  (so  says  the  priest). 
They  are  of  unequal  size,  some  containing  five,  some 
SIX,  columns  of  writing.  Other  old  MSS.  are  also  men- 
tioned as  existing  there  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine ;  one 
has  the  date  of  A.H.  35  (=A.D.  655)  inscribed  on  it. 

2.  Printed  ediiwns  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots ;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the  kt* 
ter  was  made  by  Blayney  (Oxford,  1790).  A  fac-simile 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodns,  from  one  of  the  Nablfts 
MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian  translation  and  in- 
troduction, by  Le\'y8ohn  (Jerusalem,  1860) ;  but  the 
specimen  is  badly  executed. 

YII.  Liitraturt. — Besides  the  Introductions  of  £ich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Hiivemick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek,  and  the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith  (which  we  have  freely  used  here),  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Gesenius,  De  Pent,  Samarit,  Origine,  Indole^  ei 
Auctoriiate  (Halae,  1815,  4to);  Joum,  Sacr,  Lit  July, 
1858,  p.  298  sq.;  Morini  (J.)  Exerdtafionet  in  utrutn- 
que  Samarit.  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4to);  Usher, 
Syntagma  de  Sept,  Interpreiihu»^  Epistola  ad  L,  CappeU 
turn  (London,  1655, 4to) ;  Poncet,  Nouveavx  ^chircisK'- 
ments  mr  VOrigine  et  le  Pentateugue  des  Samariiavn$ 
(Paris,  1760, 8vo) ;  Le  Clerc,  Sentimens  de  quefqttet  ThfO' 
logiens  de  HoUande  mr  VIHtloire  Critique  du  R,  Simon 
(Amsterdam.  1686, 8vo) ;  Tychsen,  Disputatio  mstorieo* 
phihlogieo'critica  de  Pentxtieucho  EbreeO'Samaritano, 
ab  EbrtBo  eoque  Afasoretico  Deacripto  Exemplari  (Butzo- 
vii,  1765,  4to) ;  Prideaux,  Old  and  New  Testament  con^ 
nected  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  NO' 
tions  (London,  1719,  8vo)  •,  Walton,  Prolegomena  (ed. 
Dathe,  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo),  xi,  9,  11;  Cappelli  Critica 
Sacra  (ed.  Vogel  and  Schsirfenberg, Halte,  1775-86, 8vo); 
Haasencamp,  Der  entdeckte  wakre  Ursprung  der  dlfen 
BibelUbereetzungen  und  der  gerettete  $amar,  Tixt  (Min- 
den,  1775) ;  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation  (Oxford, 
1759) ;  Rutherford,  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Mr,  Kenmcotf,  in 
which  his  Defence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  ex" 
aminedf  atul  his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0,  T,  is  shown  to  be,  in  many 
instances f  Injudicious  atul  Inaccurate  (Cambridge,  1761, 
8vo);  Kennicott,  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  T, 
Rutherford,  D,D,  (1761, 8vo) ;  Rutherford,  Second  Letter 
to  the  Rev,  Dr,  Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  See- 
ond  Disseiiation  is  examined  (1768, 8vo) ;  Bauer,  Critica 
Sacra  (Lipsis,  1795) ;  Steudel,  in  BengeVs  A  rchiv,  iii, 
626,  etc. ;  R.  Simon,  Hittoire  Critique  du  V.  T,  (Fkris,  1685^ 
4to);  Fulda,  in  Paulus's  Memorabilia,  vii;  Has8e,^tfj- 
sicliten  xu  kUnftiger  Avfkl&rvng  iiber  das  A,  T,  (Jena, 
1785, 8vo) ;  Paulus,  Commenfar  iiber  das  N»  T.  (Lllbeck, 
1804,  8vo),  pt.  iv;  Hupfeld,  Beleuchtung  einiger  dun» 
iden  und  missverstandenen  Stellen  det  tUtteatamaUlidken 
Textgeschichte,  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kriiiken,  1830,  pt.  ii; 
Mazade,  Sur  FOrigine,  VAge,  et  VEtat  Critique  du  Penk 
Samar,  (Geneva,  1830, 8vo) ;  Hug,  in  the  Freiburg,Zeit' 
*cAr(/?,  vol.  vii ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentic  des  Pen^ 
tateuches  (Berlin,  1836, 8vo),  voL  i ;  Stuart,  in  the  Notih 
American  Revieaofor  1826,  and  American  BUfUcal  Re^ 
posUory  for  1832;  Frankcl,  Vorstudien  (Leipsie,  1841), 
and  U^Jer  den  Einftuss  der  palattinisehen  Exege$e  aiif 
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dU  akxandrmuckt  Hermmeuiik  (ibid.  1851, 8vo) ;  Lee, 
ProUgomena,  in  Biblia  Sacroy  etc  (London,  s.  a.) ;  Da- 
vidson, TreatUe  on  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1852, 
8vo);  11"W11D  ■'la^D,  JtdrodueHo  in  Librum  Talmu' 
dieum  ^De  Simaritanis,'*  scriput  Baphael  Kircbheim, 
(Frankfbrt,  1851,  8vo);  Walker,  in  the  Christ.  Exami- 
ner^ May  and  September,  1810;  Zeittchrijt  d,  D,  M,  G, 
xiii,  275;  sir,  622;  xviii,  582  sq.;  xix,  611  sq.;  Nutt, 
Samaritan  History,  p.  88  aq. ;  Kohn,  Dt  Pmtaitucho 
Samariiano  (LipaiiB,  1865;  reviewed  in  Frankel's  Mo- 
natsachrijif  1865,  p.  356  aq.)  ;  Geiger,  NatAgelassene 
Sdirijien  (Berlin,  1877),  ir,  54  sq. ;  Pick,  HorcB  Samari- 
tanatj  or^  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  of  the  Sa- 
mcaiicm  Penktteudk  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Ancient  Versions,  in  Biblioth,  Sacra,  1876-77>7a  See 
Samaritans,  Modern.     (B.  P.) 

SAMARITAN  SECTa  The  most  impoitant  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  given  by  Epiphanius  {Hares. 
[i,  28],  followed  by  John  Damascus  [ibid.  p.  79],  and 
Nicetas  {Thesaxr.  i,  35]).  Epiphanius  mentions  four 
different  sects— the  Essenes,  Sebocans,  Gorthenians,  and 
Doatheana.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  bodies 
nothing  is  known,  nor  is  the  information  with  regard 
Co  the  Sebmeans  (Zf/3ovaio(,/^X9130)  more  satisfac- 
tory. They  ate  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  commencing  the  year  in  the  early  aotunm;  soon 
after  this  they  held  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
Pentecost  later,  and  that  of  Tabernacles  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Jews  were  celebrating  their  Easter.  Of  the 
Gorthenians,  termed  by  Nicetas  Sorothenians,  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  Che  four 
aects  and  their  leader  Dositheus,  it  is  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile the  discordant  testimony  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Samaritan  writers.  Epiphanius  re* 
lates  of  them  that  they  were  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  austere  in  their  manner  of  life,  avoiding  ani- 
mal food,  some  marrying  but  once,  others  not  at  all.  As 
to  the  observance  of  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  avoid- 
ing contact  with  others,  fasting  and  penance,  tbey  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  other  Samaritans.  Their 
founder  was,  he  continues,  a  Jew  who,  for  his  learning, 
aspired  to  be  chief  among  his  party,  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  went  over  to  the  Sa- 
maritans and  (bunded  a  sect:  later  he  retired  to  a  cave, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death  out  of  affected  piety. 

What  Epiphanius  relates  here  concerning  Dositheus 
fully  accords  with  the  account  of  Abiil-Fath  concerning 
Ddsia;  but  the  austere  life  of  his  adherents  can  only  re- 
fer to  those  of  Doet4n,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
farther  on.  It  seems  that  Epiphanius  has  confounded 
the  two  together,  which  has  also  been  done  by  later 
writers.  The  statement  of  AbM-Fath  is  that  a  sect  ap- 
peared calling  themselves  Dost&n,  or  '*  the  Friends,*'  who 
varied  in  many  respects  the  hitherto  received  feasts  and 
traditions  of  their  fathers.  Thus  they  held  for  impure 
a  fountain  into  which  a  dead  insect  (]^*^  i!?)  had  fallen ; 
altered  the  time  for  reckoning  the  purification  of  women 
and  commencement  of  feasts ;  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs 
which  had  been  laid,  allowing  those  only  to  be  eaten 
which  were  found  inside  a  slain  bird;  considered  dead 
snakes  and  cemeteries  as  unclean;  and  held  any  one 
whoee  shadow  fell  upon  a  grave  as  impure  for  seven 
days.  They  rejected  the  words  *<  Blessed  be  our  God 
forerer^  (obirS  \y^rh^  T*^3)»  *«<*  substituted  Elo- 
him  for  Jehovah;  denied  that  Gerizim  had  been  the 
first  sanctoary  of  God ;  upeet  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
for  the  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  mcmth,  reject- 
ing the  feasts  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the  portions  (doe  to 
the  Levites).  They  counted  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost 
from  the  Sabbath  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, like  the  Jews;  not  from  the  Sunday,  like  the  other 
Samaritans;  Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure, 
eoold  enter  a  house  suspected  of  infection  as  long  as  he 
did  not  speak.  When  a  pure  and  an  impure  house  stood 
sido  by  sidfl^  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  tmpori^ 


eictended  to  the  former  as  well,  it  was  decided  by  watch- 
ing whether  a  clean  or  unclean  bird  first  settled  upon  it. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  might  only  eat  and  drink  from 
earthen  vessels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified; 
they  might  give  no  food  or  water  to  their  cattle:  this 
waa  done  on  the  day  previooa.  Their  high-priest  was 
a  certain  Zarft,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  own 
community  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  Dftsis.  Being  condemned  to 
death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited  on  the  promise  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Samaritans  by  founding  a 
new  secL  He  went  to  *Asker,  near  NaUOs,  and  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  Samaritan,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  by  the  name  of  l^fP.  Compelled, 
however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on  account  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion which  he  had  brought  against  his  friend,  he  took 
shelter  at  Shueike  with  a  widow  woman  named  Amentu, 
in  whose  house  he  composed  many  writings ;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he 
retired  to  a  cave,  where  he  perished  of  hunger,  and  his 
liody  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  left  hb  books  with  his  hostess,  enjoining  her  to 
let  no  one  read  them  unless  he  first  bathed  in  the  tank 
hard  by.  Accordingly,  when  Levi,  the  high-priesfs 
nephew— a  pious,  able  man — arrived  with  seven  others 
in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
the  tank,  and  each,  as  he  emerged  from  the  water,  ex- 
claimed, ^  I  believe  in  thee,  Jehovah,  and  in  Dftsis,  thy 
servant,  and  his  sons  and  daughters;"  Levi  adding, 
when  his  turn  came,  **  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  Dfisis,  the 
prophet  of  God.^  They  then  took  the  writings  of  Dibds, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in  the 
law — more,  even,  than  Ezra.  They  concealed  them, 
and  on  their  return  to  Nabliis  reported  that  Ddsis  had 
disappeared  before  they  arrived,  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  the  next  Passover,  Levi  had  to  retff  out  Exod.  xii, 
22  in  the  synagogue,  but  for  **' hyssop*^  (^"l^^)  he  sub- 
stituted "  thyme"  (^r>?:t).  Corrected  by  the  congrega- 
tion, he  still  persevered,  crying,  ^  This  is  right,  as  God 
hath  said  by  bis  prophet  Diisis,  on  whom  be  peace !  Ye 
are  all  worthy  of  death  for  denying  the  prophetic  ofilce 
of  his  servant  Ddsis,  altering  the  feasts,  falsifying  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  and  persecuting  the  second 
prophet  of  God,  whom  he  hath  revealed  from  Sinai  I 
Woe  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected  and  do  not  follow 
him  I"  Levi  was  stoned.  His  friends  dipped  a  palm- 
leaf  in  his  blood,  and  ordained  that  whoever  would  read 
D&sis's  writings  and  see  the  leaf  must  first  fast  seven 
days  and  nights.  They  cut  off  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  and  at  their  funerals  performed  many  strange 
ceremonies.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  move 
from  their  place,  and  kept  their  feasts  only  on  this  day, 
during  whieh  they  would  not  remove  their  hands  from 
their  sleeves.  When  one  of  their  friends  died,  they 
would  gird  him  with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  shoes  on  his  feet,  saying,  **  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up,"  believing  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  and  go  to  Paradise. 
As  to  the  age  in  which  DOsis  lived,  it  must  have  been 
long  before  Origen,  for  this  father,  in  his  Commentary 
on  John  xm,  27  (ed.  Lommatzach,  it,  49),  tells  us  that  a 
"  certain  Dositheus  arose  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ; 
his  followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his  books 
and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he  bad  not  died 
and  is  still  alive  somewhere."  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Abill-Fath  concerning  Diisis.  According 
to  Origen,  Dositheus  must  have  lived  long  before  him — 
probably  in  the  1st,  or  at  least  in  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  sra.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of 
Simon  Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture.  See  Petermann  in  Herzog,  xiii,  887  sq.; 
Nutt,  Samaritan  History,  p.  46  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  tranal.),  p.  94  sq,;  Jost,  Gesch.  des 
Judenth.  v.  s.  Secten,  i,  62  sq. ;  De  Sacy,  Chrestom,  A  robe, 
i,834sq.     (RP.) 
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ferent  trandatioiu  of  the  PenUteueh  in  SunariUn,  two 
of  which  bare  been  translated  into  Greek  and  Arabic 
nspectivel}'. 

1.  Samaril€nL — ^The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  venion  of  the  five  hooka  of  Motes  has  hither- 
to— so  Eichhom  quaintly  obaer\'es — **  always  been  a 
golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very  prob- 
ably remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing  decisive 
judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which  no  one  has 
recorded  in  antiquity"  (EinkUung,  ii,  820).  Indeed, 
modem  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have  done 
little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves  (Do  Sacy  [Af«tn.8],  Pau- 
lus,  Winer),  their  high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about 
B.C.  20,  is  its  author.  Geseuius  puts  its  date  a  few  years 
after  ChrisL  JuynboU  thinks  ttiat  it  had  long  been  in 
use  in  the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post -Mohammedan  time,  on  account  of  the 
many  Arabisms.  Other  investigators  date  it  from  the 
time  of  £sar-haddon's  priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly 
before  or  after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Kohn  thinks  that  it  was  made  by  different 
authors.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  com- 
posed before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular  Sa- 
maritan idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic 

As  a  whole,  the  version  cannot  be  called  a  goml  one, 
since  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
proper  rules  of  exegesis.  Hence  he  falls  in  to  many  mia- 
takes.  **  Elohim*"  or  "  Jehovah'*  is  commonly  avoided, 
and  **  angel"  put  instead,  to  suit  the  supposed  dignity  of 
the  divine  being.  The  names  of  peoples,  countries,  cit- 
ies, mountains,  and  rivers  are  changed  from  the  old  into 
more  modem  ni^es,  as  the  following  list  of  geographi- 
cal names  will  prove.    Thus  we  read  in 

Gen.  viil,  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendib,  3*^13*10. 

X,  10,  •''  Shloar,  Tsofah,  HBIS  (?  Zobah). 

11,  "  A8*hur,  Astun,  1130?. 

"  Rehobotb,    Satcan,    "jSttD  (T  Sitta- 

oene). 
"  Calah,  Laksah,  HOpP. 

IS,  <<  Besen,  Asfab,  nBD9. 

80,  "  Mesha,  Mesbal,  ^30^ 

xi, »,  ••  Babel,  Lilak,  pi'^i. 


Numb,  xxt,  S3,  "  Bashan,  Bathnln,  *p9ria  (Batanasn). 

xxxiv,  10,  "  Shepham,  'Abamiah,  (1*^039   (A)«- 
maes). 
11,  **  Shepham,  'Afamiah.  m^D?. 

Dent.  11,9,  "  Ar  or),  Ar»hnh,nonK. 

HI,  4,  ••  Argt»b,Rlgobaah,nKaia'^1Craia^a). 

17,  "  Cblnneretb,  Gcsesar, -loax 

Iv,  48,  "  SioD,  Tabar  Telgah,  nAT\  *irO  (Jc 
bel  et  TeU). 

The  same  i»  the  case  with  proper  nouns.  Thns,  **  land 
of  the  tower''  (Babylonia) ;  Potipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20)  is 
Cohenan ;  Gad, "  a  troop  will  depopulate,"  as  it  is  in  the 
SamariUn,  is  here  rendered  "a  despiser  will  despise."  In 
Gen.  X,  81,  for  **  these  are  the  sons  of  Shem,**  this  version 
has  DO  'i^T'i'^  npiin  nnn,"  these  are  M«;wr<Mm*  of 
the  sons  of  Shem.**  Mistakes  are  n umerous  and  glaring : 
thus  for  "  the  two  of  them"  (DfT^iO,  Gen.  iii,  7),  the  ver- 
sion  has  11 ''Hi 5  "^8*11,  "pursuing  them,"  apparently 
because  the  translator  read  D*^nK9C9.  In  £xo(L  xx,  26, 
"  thou  Shalt  not  go  up  by  steps"  is  rendered  pDH  vA 
'p'npon,  « thou  Shalt  not  ascend  with  prevarications." 
In  Nomb.  xii,  14,  fT^aR,  «  her  father,"  seems  to  have 
been  uken  from  Kia,  for  it  is  rendered  '4n  bringing 
her."  In  Gen.  xlix,  II,  rn^r,  «his  colt,"  is  mistaken 
for  *•  city,"  and  is  therefore  translated  nnip.  In  Gen. 
xxiv,  63,  for  "Isaac  went  out  to  Ukc  a  walk"  (mci), 
the  Samaritan  has  "  Isaac  went  out  to  pray"  (HK^SCsb), 
taking  HIO  aa  equivalent  to  n*«C ;  but  in  this  it  agrees 
with  Onkelos,  the  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  this  venion  is  the  great  number  of  glosses 
found  in  it.  Thus,  Gen.  i,  15,  O'^Tacn  S'^pia  is  ren- 
dered iT»BO  plifi  n^^Da,  to  which  Morinus  remarks, 
"  his  duabus  dictionibus  utitur  ut  firmamentum  expli- 
cet;"  Gen.  V,  27,  »->a'i1  is  rendered  "pri  R-iai;  Gen. 
ii,  8,  na»  by  pOfi  iaa;  Gen.  r,  11,  V»fi  by  •jlO'^B 
eiTip;  Gen.  iii,  9,  Kip'^l  by  pyn  Rip-^l;  Gen.  v,  12, 

•'^ar  nnna  by  •^a?  ^i  nn:r.»^  =  the  one  wAkA 

has  been  hnmgkt  to  me;  Gen.  v,  22,  tkA  *Tin  by  ^m 
tksh  Z\TV\  (comp.  Kohn,  SoinarUanuche  Studietif  p.  82 
sq.  The  great  simiUrity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasion- 
ally amounts  to  complete  identity ;  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing example. 


Onkelos  in  Polyglot. 


(Nnmb.vl,l,8.) 
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in  "ir  p'lnyi  n'ln  *tttn« :  nirr^  Dip  ^ivk  k^'<t5 
i^D'^^  vA  I'^tJ'^a'^i  I'^a'^ai  I'^asri  •'n©''  vA  -paar 


1^3  ^^ai  oiB*^  'la  nriK  is  ^aa  -pni  ^a-in*! 

''an  I'^t'i  anil  lan  ia :  n'\n'^h  niwnri  im3 

"paay  n^itJ  "ria  bai  »roi  vA  ani*i  •^ani  icnn 

.bs'i'i  »b  'j''©''a'''i  "pa-^ai  v-^^i  nnz*^  vA 


Gen.  xlil,  8,  "  AU  Ceft-ah,  n*1Da  (?  Cephirah,  Josh. 
lx,17). 
xiv,  S,  "  Ashteroth  Knmalm,  Aflolth  Karnlah, 

n-^anp  n'<3'»D:p. 

"  Ham,  Llshab,  nt94. 
6,  "  £lParsn,Pe1!8hah,etc,niab&  CIIB 

xiv,  14,  *<  Dan,  Banias,  DK'^sa. 

16,  "  Hobah,  Fogab,  nrS. 

n,  "  Shaveb,  Mlfnch,  nssa. 

XV,  IS,  "  Euphrates.  Shfllmah,  nK aba. 

SO,  «*  Bephalm,  Chasah,  nKOn. 

XX,  1,  "  Gerar,  Askelnn,  "jt^pD^. 

xxvl,  2,  "  Hitsraim,  Keflk,  p^t^  (?  Exod.). 

i,  8, 9,  etc,  "  Seir,  Gablah,  nba:i  (Jebal). 

8T,  "  Behoboth.Tathl.'^nB. 


taken  from  a  fac- simile  by  Blancbini  {Evcmgelianim 
Quadrupkx^  II,  ii,  after  DCIV).  On  account  of  this 
similarity,  many  critics,  such  as  Ilottinger,  Eichhom,  and 
Kirch heiro,  have  held  it  to  have  been  copied  from  On- 
kelos. This,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  an  overstating 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  HiraK  Xiyofieva  and  words 
of  uncertain  meaning  are  often  rendered  by  identical  or 
similar  expressions  in  both.  Moreover,  when  Onkelos 
borrows  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  Samaritan  Targum 
often  follows  him.  Yet  the  two  are  independent.  The 
latter  falls  into  serious  blunders  from  which  the  rersion 
of  Onkelos  should  have  protected  it  \  it  often  retains  dif- 
ficalties  of  the  Hebrew  text  where  the  other  gives  a 
translation.  For  instance,  the  word  "^ai,  "  pestilence" 
(Exod.  ix,  15),  the  Samaritan  renders  by  9Paa,  "word," 
as  if  it  had  read  ia%  "a  word."  If  it  had  foUowed 
Onkelos  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blander, 
where  the  true  reading  is  *^niaa,  L  e.  ^with  death." 
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In  Deut.  i,  44,  wc  read  D'^'l'sn,  "  bcc«,"  where  the  Sa- 
maritan renders  rr^Ptt,  "  words,"  as  if  it  read  S''"^a"T| 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  fullowed  On- 
keloa,  who  renders  it  correctly  by  KH'^^^'i,  **bee&" 
That  the  SamaritA  Targam  has  not  followed  the  ver^ 
•ion  of  Onkelos  may  be  also  seen  from  the  number  of 
difficult  Hebrew  words,  which,  although  intelligible  to 
the  Samaritan  translator,  he  would  not  have  retained 
had  he  followed  Onkelos,  who  explained  the  same.  Of 
such  difficult  words  Winer  mentions :  Gen.  ii,  12,  UTVS ; 
xlviU,  22,  D30;  xUx,  10,  nbo;  li,  2D,  *^n^  ivA  tJ"*; 
Exod.  i,  16,  tt'^aSH  i? ;  viii,  21, 3^5 ;  xiii,  18,  O^OtSH ; 
xxUi,  28,  nSIS;  xxvi,  6,  •'Oip;  xxvii,  4,  ^3313; 
xxvi,  19,  D'^anK;  xxviii,  8,  nOH;  xxxUi,  85,  SHfi; 

Lev.  i,  15,  pbtJ;  ii,  2,  nri->3TX;  ii,  14,  W^^T;  v,  21, 
r.^is:r%  etc  (comp.  p.  89  sq.).  Under  these  cireum- 
stances,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Samaritan 
translator  has  not  known  the  version  of  Onkelos,  or  that 
he  has  not  perused  it;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that 
single  passages  have  been  interpolated  from  Oukeloe; 
for,  as  £ichhora  has  Justly  remarked,  *'the  Samaritan 
Paraphrase  went  through  different  hands,  and  was  afler- 
wardd  edited  by  one  or  more  Samaritans**  {Inirodudumf 
vol  i,  §  305). 

For  purposes  of  exegesis  the  version  is  entirely  use- 
lesa.  It  is  simply  interesting  as  faithfully  representing 
the  religious  ideas  and  literary  progress  of  the  Samari- 
tans; it  is  valuable  also  for  philological  purposes,  as  being 
the  most  trustworthy  monument  of  an  important  She- 
mitic  dialect.  The  oldest  MSS.  hitherto  known  to  ex- 
ist are  both  at  Kome — the  Barberini  Triglot  and  the 
Vatican.  The  former  was  bought  by  Peiresc  at  Damas- 
cus, in  1631,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini, in  whose  library  it  still  remains.  It  is  imperfect; 
the  oldest  parts  were  written  in  A.D.  1226,  and  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  was  supplied  by  a  later  hand  in  1482. 

The  YaticanMS.  was  bought  by  Pietro  della  Valle  at 
Damascus,  in  1616.  It  is  much  later  than  the  one  just 
described ;  it  is  on  paper,  dated  A.D.  1514,  with  consider- 
able lacuna  of  words,  and  even  verses  (comp.  Asseroani, 
BibL  Vat,  CataL  I,  i,  464).  This  is  the  only  text  that 
has  ever  been  published :  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot of  1645,  and  was  thence  copied,  without,  however, 
a  fresh  collation  of  the  MS.,  into  the  London  Polyglot 
of  1657,  from  which  A.  Brllll  reprinted  it  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  published  it  under  the  title  C'lli'in 
nmrn  b5  ^yrsra  (Frankfort -on -the- Main,  1875). 
Peierroann,  of  Berlin,  intended  to  publish  an  edition 
fW»m  MSS.  collated  by  him  at  Nablfts,  but  the  first  part 
only  was  published :  p€ntateuchu9  Samaritanus^  ad 
JUiem  LUtrorvm  ManUMcriptorum  apud  Nablu9iano$  Re- 
pertorum,  edidU  et  ttuioM  Lecfionet  adacriptit  H.  Peter- 
mann.  Fa$eietUu§  /,  Gene$u  (Beroltni,  1872).  Froff- 
maiU  of  a  Samaritan  Targum  (Lev.  xxv,  26,  to  the 
end  of  that  book,  and  parts  of  Numbers),  yVofii  a  Bod- 
leian M8^  were  edited  and  published  by  Nutt  (Lond. 
1874).  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  con- 
tains also  many  fragments  of  the  Samaritan  -  Arabic 
translation,  as  well  as  of  the  Samaritan  Targum. 

2.  '*The  Samaritan"  in  Greek  {to  Yafiapttrueov).  In 
the  fathen  of  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  as  well  as  in 
HSS.  containing  the  Sept.,  with  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we  find  scholia,  or  pieces 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  so  designated. 
These  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Morin,  Hottin- 
gcr,  and  Montfaucon,  and  are  in  Walton*s  Prolegomena, 
Coatell,  Voseins,  and  Herbst  think  that  they  ore  merely 
translated  extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Version ;  while 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  JnynboU  suppose  them  to  be  re- 
mains of  a  continuous  Greek  venion  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg  and 
Hilvemick  see  in  it  only  a  corrected  edition  of  certain 
poaaages  of  the  Sept.  The  most  probable  of  these  opin- 


ions seems  to  be  that  which  looks  upon  the  notes  or 
scholia  as  the  Samaritan  corrections  of  certain  places  in 
the  Sept. 

8.  In  1070  an  A  rabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translatbn  of  Saadias  Hag-gaon  (q.  v.). 
Like  the  ori^^nal  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by 
euphemisms,  besides  occasionally  making  some  slight 
alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nounSb  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Samaritan  text, 
not  from  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Hebrew  words 
occasionally  remaining  unaltered  in  the  translation. 
Often,  also,  it  renders  the  original  differently  from  the 
Samaritan  Version.  Principally  noticeable  is  its  ex- 
cessive dread  of  assigning  to  God  anything  like  human 
attributes,  physical  or  mental.  For  D'^nbx,  n^Sl*^, 
"God,**  we  find  (as  in  Saadias  sometimes)  Malak  Al- 
laky  **  the  Angel  of  God  ;**  for  "  the  eyes  of  God**  we  have 
(Deut.  ix,  12)  "the  beholding  of  God.**  For  "bread 
of  God,** "  the  neoessar}',**  etc.  Great  reverence  is  shown 
for  Moses  and  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  envy  of  the  tribe 
of  Jttdah  (Gen.  xlix,  10).  It  is  written  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Arabs,  and  abounds  in  Samaritauisms. 
An  edition  of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kuenen 
at  Leyden.  Genesis  was  publishe<l  in  1851 ;  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  in  1854.  In  Syria  it  would  appear  that  the 
Samaritans  still  used  SaacUas's  even  after  Abu  Said's  had 
been  made,  for  which  reason  Abul  Baracat  (about  1208) 
wrote  scholia  upon  the  latter  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people.  This  must  not  be  considered  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  a  S3rriaG  recension  of  the  Arabic-Samaritan. 
The  two  recensions — the  Syriac  of  Abul  Baracat  and  the 
£g3rptian  of  Abu  Said — were  mixed  together  in  the 
MSS^  and  cannot  now  be  properly  separated.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  we  must  refer  to  JuynboU  and  Eichhom: 
the  former  in  his  OrientaUOf  ii,  115  sq. ;  the  latter  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Einleilung  to  the.  Old  Test.  Van 
Vloten  described  a  MS.  of  Abu  Sald*s  in  the  University 
of  Leydvu  in  1803;  and  JuynboU  notices  the  MSS.  at 
PariS)  especially  Noe.  2  and  4,  in  the  OrientaUa,  ii,  115 
sq. 

Literature, — Cellarius,  ffora  Samaritanm  (Frank- 
fort and  Jena,  1705,  4to»  2d  ed.),  p.  1-58;  Uhlemann, 
Samaritan  Chrettomatk^  (LipeisB,  1837);  Walton,  Pro- 
legomena, ed.  Dathe ;  Castell,  Obtervatioui  on  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  l^mdon  PolggUtt ;  Eichhorn,  Eiadeitung 
ins  A.  T.  vol.  ii ;  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi  Samarit, 
Origine,  etc. ;  Winer,  De  Vertionis  Pentat.  Samar.  Indole 
(ibid.  1817,  8vo);  De  W^tte,  Einkitung  inda*  A.T.f 
Httvemick,  Ei^kUung,  i,  1,  JuynboU,  Commentarii  in 
lliatoriam  Gfntit  Satnaritana  (Leyden,  1846, 4to) ;  Da- 
vidson, Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i ;  Lee,  Pro- 
legomena in  BibUa  Polgglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  pro- 
legomenon ii,  §1,3;  Kohn,  Ve  Pentateucho  Samaritano, 
p.  66  sq. ;  id.  Samaritaniscke  Studien  (Breslau,  1868) ;  also 
Zur  Spracke,  IMeratur  u.  JJogmatik  der  Samaritaner 
(Leipsic,  1876),  BrUll,  Zur  Gtsckickte  «.  Literatur  der 
Samariter  (Frankfort,  1876);  Keil,  Introduction,  ii,  278 
sq.;  Kaulen,  Einleitung  (Freibuig,  1876),  i,  91  sq.;  Ndl- 
deke,  in  Geiger's  ZeitsckriJ),  vi,  ^  sq.;  Barges,  Notio$ 
sur  deux  Fragments  d'un  Pentateugue  Uebreu-Sttnuiri^ 
tain,  1865,  p.  15;  Simon,  Ilistoire  Critique  du  V\  T,  p. 
261;  Davidson,  in  Kittu's  Cgclop.  iii,  750  sq.;  Deutsch, 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  iv,  2812  sq,;  Nutt,  Sketc/i 
of  Samaritan  History,  p.  106  sq.;  Petermann,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-EnqfUop.  xiti,  875  sq.     (a  P.) 

BamailtanB,  Modem.  As  already  stated  (un- 
der Samaritan),  a  small  remnant  of  the  old  nation  still 
dwell  in  their  ancient  capital,  Shechem.  There  existed 
a  tradition  among  them,  which  has  yet  hardl}'  died  out, 
that  large  numbers  of  their  brethren  were  dwelling  in 
various  parts  of  the  world— in  England,  France,  India, 
and  elsewhere — and  they  have  instituted  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  their  brethren.    In  past  ages  we  do  find  them 
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not  only  inhabiting  various  cities  in  Palestine,  but  even 
in  £gypt  and  Constantinople  (£1-Masudi,  IlUi,  EncjfcL 
i,  114;  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Itinerafy),  They  are  now, 
however,  confined  to  Nabl&s,  the  ancient  Shechem,  and 
their  sacred  city  through  all  ages.  Here  they  live  to- 
gether, Ghetto-like,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
town,  at  the  very  foot  of  Gerizim,  their  sacred  mount. 
They  have  dwindled  down  to  a  vtry  small  number, 
consisting  only  of  some  forty  families;  and  before  many 
generations  more  have  passed  away,  the  ancient  Samar- 
itan nation  will  have  become  extinct.  In  1872  they 
numbered  135  bouIs,  80  of  whom  were  males;  by  the 
defection  of  Jacob  Shellaby  and  his  family,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a  total  of  180  souls.  Perhsps  no  people 
have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age 
more  thau  they  have,  yet  it  has  served  to  knit  them  the 
more  closely  together.  In  appearance  they  are  supe- 
rior to  their  circumstances,  as  also  to  all  others  around 
them — a  straight  and  high  forehead,  full  brow,  large 
and  rather  almond-shaped  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  some- 
what large  mouth,  and  well-formed  chin  are  their  chief 
physiological  characteristics;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  taU.and  of  lofty  bearing.  If  the  present  small 
community  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  their  nation  was 
in  ancient  times,  they  must  have  been  a  fine  race. 

A  deep  interest  is  attached  to  this  people,  not  only 
because  they  are  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the 
world,  but  principally  because  they  retain  the  opinions, 
ceremonies,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  are,  like 
their  Jewish  brethren,  a  living  evidence  of  the  troth  of 
Bible  history,  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our 
object  will  be,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  account  of 
all  the  principal  features  of  their  life  and  manners,  as 
exhibited  by  these  remaining  votaries;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  chiefly  follow  Mills's  abridgment  (in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dictionary)  of  his  larger  account  {Thi-ee  MontAs 
m  iVoMiw,  Lond.  1864). 

1.  Domestic  Lift  and  Duties, — 1.  Circumcinon. — ^The 
first  and  roost  important  is  to  admit  the  male  child  into 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  circumcision.  This  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  even  should 
that  be  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  of  old  (John  vii,  22) ;  and  not  in  the  syn- 
agogue, but  always  in  the  house  of  the  parents.  The 
performance  of  the  rite  devolves  upon  the  priest;  but 
should  he  happen  to  be  absent,  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  operating  may  do  it.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony  the  name  of  the  child  is  announced, 
as.  of  old  (Luke  i,  59),  and,  when  over,  they  celebrate  it 
(as  the  Jews  do)  by  a  feast,  enliveneid  by  Arab  music 
and  singing.  If  the  child  be  female,  the  only  observ- 
ance is  that  of  naming,  which  takes  place  on  the  third 
day  at  the  parents'  house,  without  any  particular  rite 
or  gathering  of  friends,  the  priest  simply  announcing  it 
in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  present. 
Formerly,  they  used  to  redeem  the  first-born  child,  as 
the  Jews  still  do,  according  to  the  commandment  (£xod. 
xiii,  13),  but  now  the  ceremony  is  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  their  people. 

2.  3/arruz^.— Like  most  Easterns,  the  Samaritans 
have  a  strong  desire  for  offspring,  a  feeling  which  is 
probably  intensified  by  the  paucity  of  their  number. 
This,  together  with  an  early  development  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, leads  them,  like  all  their  neighbors,  to  marry  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  males  being  eligible  at  fourteen  and 
the  females  st  ten  years  of  age.  But  they  never  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  another  creed,  whether  circum- 
cised or  uncircumciaed ;  and  never  marry  but  on  a 
Thursday,  this  in  thdr  estimation  being  a  peculiarly 
propitious  day*  They  have  no  betrothing,  and  the  mar- 
riage rite  is  very  simple.  Upon  the  appointed  day,  two 
men  who  are  witnesses  of  the  agreement  conduct  the 
bride  and  her  friends  at  midday  to  the  bridegroom's 
bouse,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  priesL 
The  service  is  in  Hebrew — an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
most  concerned — and  constats  of  portinna  of  the  law  in- 
tenpened  with  certain  prayers;  aiid  the  marriage  agrefr*  I 


ment  is  read,  by  which  the  young  bridegroom  has  to 
pay  a  fixed  dowry  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  In  the 
evening  a  feast  is  made,  followed  by  music,  singing,  and 
dancing,  performed,  however,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
hired  Mussulmans.  Here  we  may  observe  that  they 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  There  4s  nothing  in  their 
theology  prohibiting  it,  but  this  virtue  has  grown  upon 
them  from  necessity,  on  account  of.  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  sexest  Their  present  nile,  and  one  which 
has  existed  for  some  ages  past,  is  that  any  one  may 
take  an  additional  wife  if  the  first  wife  be  willing,  but 
on  that  condition  onlv. 

8.  ZKroroe.— The  Samaritans  are  not  given  to  di- 
vorcement, and  in  this  matter  they  stand  in  singular 
contrast  to  their  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  neighbors. 
Their  modem  theology  at  least  forbids  it,  except  only 
for  the  cause  of  fornication,  but  their  strict  conformity 
to  this  dogma  under  all  circumstances  is  very  doubtfuL 

4.  Purifications, — ^I'here  are  seven  things  that  partic- 
ularl}'  defile  a  person,  four  of  which  relate  to  both  sexes, 
the  remaining  three  pertaining  to  the  female:  (1)  the 
conjugal  set;  (2)  nocturnal  pollution ;  (8)  touching  any 
dead  body ;  (4)  touching  unclean  birds,  quadrupeds,  or 
reptiles;  (5)  a  female  from  hemorrhage;  (6)  a  female's 
menstrual  discharge,  when  she  remains  unclean  for  sev- 
en days;  (7)  child-birth,  when  the  mother  is  accounted 
unclean,  for  forty-one  days  if  the  child  be  male,  but  if 
female  for  eighty  days.  On  account  of  these  defile- 
ments they  purify  themselves  most  scrupulously.  For- 
merly, when  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  heifer  were  kept  to  be  mixed  with  running  wa- 
ter and  sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person  by  one  that  was 
dean  according  to  the  law  (Numb,  xix,  17-19).  Now 
running  water  only  is  used.  The  washing  of  hands  as 
a  rite  of  purification  at  rising  and  before  eating,  etc.,  as 
the  Jews  do,  is  never  obser\'cd  by  the  Samaritans;  they 
simply  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  not  as  a 
religious  ceremony  (comp.  Mark  vii,  8, 4). 

5.  Morning  atui  Evening  Prayer, — The  first  duty  on 
rising  is  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer,  which  is  long 
and  tedious.  It  b  generally  offered  by  each  individu- 
al in  private,  although  there  is  no  law  against  its  being 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  Any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  repeat  this  or  any  other  prayer  as  often  as 
he  pleases  during  the  day,  but  the  morning  and  even- 
ing orisons  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  must 
be  said  in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunseL  This,  like 
all  their  other  prayers,  is  a  set  one  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  consequently  not  understood  except  by 
some  one  or  two  besides  the  priest.  Still,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  langusge,  combined  with  the  antiquity .  of 
the  formula,  imparts  to  it  a  kind  of  hallowedness,  which 
has  a  strange  bold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
During  the  prayer  tiiey  always  turn  towards  Mount 
Gerizim. 

6.  food. — When  they  sit  to  eat,  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced before  the  food  is  served.  This  duty  devolves 
upon  the  head  of  the  family.  They  make  the  broadest 
distinction  in  articles  of  diet;  adhering  faithfully  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to 
its  observance.  Thcv  never  eat  tbe  flesh  of  anv  beast 
that  does  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof  (Lev. 
xi,  8-8;  Deut.  xiv,  6-8),  and  swine  are  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation.  All  kinds  of  fxtultry,  except  those 
notified  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi,  13-25),  are  considered  law- 
ful, as  well  as  all  fish  that  have  fins  and  scales  (Lev.  xi, 
9-12).  like  the  Jews,  they  never  partake  of  flesh  and 
butter  (or  milk)  at  the  same  meal,  nor  do  they  even 
place  them  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  Six  hours 
must  elapse  after  partaking  of  meat  before  milk  or  buU 
ter  can  be  taken.  The  Jews  fomid  this  custom  on  the 
passage, "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Kxod.  xxiii,  19),  but  the  Samaritans  refuse  it 
the  importance  of  a  law  of  Moses,  and  only  ohBer\'e  it  as 
a  sanatory  rule  laid  dovrn  by  their  sages.'  They  hold  it 
unlawful  to  eat  anything  prepared  by  either  Jews  or 
Gttitiles,  therefore  they  mijce  their  own  bread,  oheese^ 
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butter,  elc.  Cattle  and  poultry  too  must  be  aliiigliter- 
ed  by  their  own  thocktl,  or  killer,  who  tuu  to  pus 
througb  >  coune  of  Mudy  lud  training  before  he  it 
qiuliSed  to  kill  accardiiig  to  the  numerous  luleg  pre- 
scribed by  their  ugea. 

7.  Dutiit  lotcardt  Iht  DeaiL—Tba  Stmiri  tans,  like  the 
Jews,  letch  the  dying  person  to  say  as  his  last  word*, 
"  The  Lord  our  God  ia  one  Lord,"  Tills  last  utterance 
iDiut  be  in  the  Hebrew,  thererure  all  their  peo[>le,  wom- 
en and  children,  are  most  caierully  taught  Ihia  )>liTue^ 
The  relaliona  of  the  dead  nerer  rend  their  ekithet,  as 
they  conaidei  it  la  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
bare  they  any  fixed  time  to  mourn,  or  formula  to  re- 
peat over  the  departed.  With  them  it  is  aimply  a  niat- 
let  at  feeling;  some  mourn  for  a  long  and  some  for  a 
ahorter  time.  But  to  indulge  in  grief  ia  discouraged, 
forasmuch  as  the  bigh-piiesc  was  forUiilden  to  mouni 
Tot  the  dead  (Lev.  xii,  10);  »  they  consider  the  rc- 
frainment  fron  it  to  be  a  proof  of  a  more  tborough 
obedience  lo  the  trill  of  tiud  and  a  higher  religiuus 
state  of  mind.  As  anciciKlv,  the  house  wherein  (he 
dead  body  lies  is  rendered  unclean  (N'umL  xix,  U).  and 
the  priest  carefully  aroids  crossing  its  threshold  (Lev. 
x«l,  11). 

As  soon  aa  the  dying  person  has  eipitcd,  they  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  ri'in^  ijaharai),  purification,  by 
wnhing  the  body  carefuUj'  with  clean  tunning  water. 
This  is  done  by  individuala  appointed  lo  that  duty 
from  among  thetutelTea,  after  whieb  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
cotton  shroud  (John  xt,  iM),  and  then  placed  in  a  wood- 
en EDffio.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  no  other  nalirea 
of  any  creed  use  coffliis;  the  Samaritans,  however, 
saupulously  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  fa- 
ther Jowpb  (Geri.  I,  28).     Wben  a  death  ia  enpected, 

ptiast,  but  by  one  appoiiiie>l  f>ir  that  purpose.  As  soon 
■a  all  hope  of  rtcorety  ia  given  up,  the  reading  begins, 
ia  continued  u  the  patient's  death,  and  again  resumed 
aflei  the  laiarai,  asd  eoalinued  lo  Numb,  ikx,  1. 
After  arranging  the  funeral  pnweision,  the  reading  is 
once  m"i«  proceeded  with  aotil  the  whole  law  be  read. 
IL  Jtrligum.^Tht  Samaritan  idea  of  religion  ia  a 
national  one.  To  them  their  bitb  and  people  are  sy- 
iKHiymont.  En  this  sense  they  are,  aDcorditig  to  their 
own  belief,  the  only  peculiar  penple  of  (iod,  with  whom 
(1m  Almighty  has  entered  into  cotenants,  snd  which 
mvenanu  th^  faithfully  keep.  These  are  seven  in 
It  of  Noah 


(Gen.  ii,  14);  6,  the  covenant  of  Abraham  concerning 
circumcision  (Ueu.  nvii,  9-14) ;  c,  the  covenant  of  the 
SabUth  (Exod.  xxxi,  12-17};  ol,  the  covenant  of  the 
two  tables  of  tbe  ten  commandmenta  (Exod.  ix,  2-17) ; 
r,  the  covenant  of  salt  (Kumb.  xviii,  19);/,  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  2) ;  g,  the  covenant  of 
the  priesthood  (Numb-xiv,  12, 13).  By  virtue  of  these 
they  are  separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Jews,  who,  they 
assert,  are  cursed  since  the  time  of  Eli. 

1.  Comtlitulini. — Their  people,  according  to  the  above 
idea,  constitute  a  national  religious  community,  over 
which  two  oBetta  preside.  The  chief  is  tba  priest 
('ri'l).  Upon  him  devolves  the  petformsnce  of  all  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Hoses  as  pertaining  lo 
the  priestly  office.  These  are  now  but  nominal,  as  they 
have  no  sacriflce  because  they  have  no  temple;  but 
certain  ptayen  are  oSeied  instead  of  sacrifices.  These, 
together  with  the  priestly  blesainga,  are  given  on  all 
occasions  by  the  priest  bioiseir,  who  is  in  reality  but  a 
Levile,  for  (he  last  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  chronicle,  died  in  A.D.  1G3I.  Tbe 
second  officer  is  the  minister,  'JH  (chatmi),  who  is  a 
member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family.  It  is 
his  duly  to  read  the  public  service  generally,  both  in 
the  synagogue  and  out  of  iL  Upon  him  also  falls  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  and  instrucltng  them  in 
the  law.  These  two  officers  sitting  in  aaeembly  consti- 
tute tlieii  ^7^  r*!!,  or  Aouk  nf  judgnml.  The  i»iest 
tits  supreme  and  tbe  minister  second,  and  before  this 
txiiiunal  all  Samaritan  matters,  wtiether  social  or  relig- 
ious, are  settled.  Should  a  qucetion  of  any  difficulty 
arise,  the  priest  cslls  other  members  of  the  priestly  fam- 
ily to  sasiat  in  deciding  the  caae;  otherwise  all  kinds 
of  questiiHis  are  determined  by  tbe  two  offlcen  alone. 

2.  CnnC-The  Samariuns  have  no  formula  of  belief 
or  set  articles  of  failli,  excepting  four  great  tenets ;  (1) 
to  believe  in  Jehovah  aa  the  only  God;  (2)  to  be- 
lieve in  tfoses  as  the  only  lawgiver;  (3)  to  believe  in 
the  n;ir  (ToraA),  Peolateuch,  as  the  only  divine 
hook ;  (4)  to  believe  in  Mount  Geriiicn  as  the  only 
house  of  God.  These  are  the  cardinal  poinU  of  the 
Samaritan  faith ;  but  so  far  as  a  mora  detailed  theologi- 
cal creed  is  oonoenied,  the  thirteen  articles  drawn  up 
by  Maimonides  would  as  well  express  the  Samaritan 
as  tbe  Jewish  faith.  These  consist  of  a  belief,  in  God 
as  Creator  and  Govemocj  in  one  God  onlfi  in  hia  not 
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being  corporeal;  in  (}od  being  first  and  last  of  all 
things;  in  God  as  the  only  object  of  prayer;  in  the 
truth  of  prophecy ;  in  the  truthfulness  and  superiority 
of  Moses ;  in  the  law  as  the  enactment  of  Moses ;  in  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  law ;  in  the  omniscience  of 
God;  in  rewards  and  punishments;  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  and  in  a  general  resurrection  (Bntish 
Jews,  p.  68).  Here  it  is  important  to  obeer\'e  that  their 
only  authority  in  theology  is  the  Pentateuch — ^nothing 
is  divine  and  binding  but  the  Torah;  all  their  dogmas 
are  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  founded 
upon  that  sacred  volume ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  strict- 
ly and  wholly  the  disciples  of  Moses.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  Biblical 
student  to  obser\'e  how  many  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  revealed  truth  are  held  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  lawJ  For  instance,  they  found  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  upon  Exod.  iii,  6 — "  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  ;^  being  the  very  passage  quoted 
by  the  Saviour,  and  drawing  from  it  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  *^he  is  not  the  (iod  of  the  dead,  but  the  God 
of  the  living"  (Mark  zii,  26,  27) ;  and  that  of  a  resur- 
rection they  hold  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  Gen.  ix,  5 — 
**And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require; 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man.**  But  wc  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  discernible 
in  several  points  of  modem  Samaritanism,  as  well  as 
of  moileni  Judaism ;  and  that  some  doctrines  may  be 
regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Torah  rather  than  induct- 
ed therefrom.  Their  doctrine  concerning  the  Bfcssiah, 
although  infinitely  below  the  conception  of  the  New 
Test.,  is  yet  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews.  They 
never  call  him  Messiah— that  name  not  being  in  the  law 
— ^but  TViAeftoA,  nSMr,  or  the  Arabic  equivalent,  A  U 
Mudy^  the  Restorer.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  man,  a 
son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  according  to  the 
words  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  16).  The  promise  of  his 
coming  was  made  by  Moses — "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken" 
(Deut  xviii,  15).  He  is  to  be  not  a  king  and  conquer- 
or, but  a  great  teacher.  His  mLasiou  is  not  to  shed 
blood,  but  to  heal  the  nations;  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
bring  peace.  He  will  restore  the  law  to  its  purity, 
preach  it  to  the  world,  and  bring  all  the  nations  over  to 
its  practice.  In  fact,  he  will  ht  a  great  reformer,  ex- 
pressly sent  by  the  Almighty,  and  endowed  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  perform  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  work.  Following  his  direction,  they  believe  that 
the  congregation  will  repair  to  Gerizim,  where,  nndcr 
the  "  twelve  stones,"  they  will  find  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  golden  vessels 
of  the  temple  and  the  manna.  After  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  the  Prophet  is  to  die  and  be  buried  beside  Jo- 
seph in  the  valley.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion 
of  seven  thousand  years  from  its  foundation,  the  world 
is  to  come  to  an  end. 

8.  Synagotiu€,^TY\ey  themselves  never  call  it  s}'na- 
gogue.  Sometimes  they  use  the  Arabic  term  hit  Al- 
lah, house  of  God,  but  the  common  appellation  is  Un- 
•hah,  niSSp,  place  of  assembly ;  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
avuayutyrj,  and  the  Hebrew  ri032h  D'^a.  At  present 
they  have  but  one,  a  small  and  unsightly  building,  but 
large  enough  for  their  community.  Its  extreme  length 
measures  thirty-seven  feet  five  inches,  with  a  breadth  of 
eighteen  feeL  A  part  of  the  floor— namely,  that  of  the 
right-hand  division  in  the  accompanying  plan — is  raised 
a  foot  higher  than  the  remaining  portion.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  recess  some  four  feet  square.  The  ceil- 
ing is  vaulted,  and  from  it  hang  two  very  primitive 
chandeliers  and  a  small  oil-lamp.  In  the  roof  is  a  cir- 
cular, dome -like  window  to  admit  light  and  air,  the 
only  opening  besides  the  door.    The  small,  square  re- 
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cess  is  the  mutbah,  or  altar,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  building.    It  is  here  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  is  kept,  in  the  form  of  a  roll, 
and  in  this  respect  the  musbah  answers  to  the  Jewish 
chel.    But  it  has  a  further  sacredneas  attached  to  it 
During  the  existence  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim  sacri- 
fices were  slain  on  the  altar,  but  since  its  demolition 
they  are  considered  unlawful;  therefore  the  mutbah 
takes  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  prayer  that  of  sacrifice. 
Its  place  in  the  synagogue,  therefore,  fronts  the  spot 
whereon  the  temple  formerly  stood,  so  that  when  the 
worshippers,  during  service,  look  towards  the  sacred  re- 
cess their  faces  may  be  turned  to  Mount  Gerizim.    A 
large,  square  veil  hangs  continually  in  front  of  the  mtr«- 
bah,  in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
M  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  two  oflicialiL 
The  congregation  consists  of  males  only ;  but  in  this 
particular  the  Samaritans  do  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is 
common  to  the  natives  of  all  creeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  Christian  Protestants  in  the  countr}'.    Should 
the  females  wish  to  be  present,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
gather  outside  the  building  in  the  court  and  listen  to 
the  service,  but  no  more.    On  this  point  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  number  nec- 
essary to  constitute  a  congregation.    With  the  first 
there  must  be  a  minyan — L  e.  ten  males  of  full  age — ^pres- 
ent before  the  congregation  is  legal  and  the  service 
can  be  read ;  but  with  the  Samaritans  there  is  no  rule, 
but,  like  the  Christian  practice,  it  may  be  formed  of 
any  number  met  together  to  worship.     They  never  as- 
semble in  the  synagogue  during  week-days  except  on 
the  feasts  and  fasts.    On  the  Sabbath  thev  have  three 
services.     The  first  is  a  short  one  at  sunset  on  Friday, 
at  which  time  their  Sabbath  commences.    The  seeond 
is  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  is  much  the 
longest  and  most  important,  for  during  this  service  the 
law  is  shown.    The  minuter  takes  it  out  of  the  mva- 
bah,  removes  ita  covering,  opens  the  silver-gilt  caae  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  exhibits  to  the  congregation  that 
column  of  the  text  which  contains  Aaron's  blessing 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27),  when  they  step  forward  to  kiss  the 
sacred  scroll.    The  last  ser\'ice  is  on  Saturday  after- 
noon a  little  before  sunset,  and  consists  of  prayers  inter- 
speised  with  portions  of  the  law,  and  arranged  in  one 
liturgy.    The  language  being  all  Hebrew,  the  people 
understand  the  service  but  very  imperfectly,  the  offi- 
cials with  one  or  two  others  excepted.    It  is  perfonned 
in  a  kind  of  chant  or  cantillation  most  peculiar  in  its 
character.     It  differs  nearly  as  much  from  the  native 
Arab  music  as  from  that  of  Europeans,  and  seems  to 
have  an  origin  both  ancient  and  peculiar.    They  have 
seventy  different  melodies,  composed,  according  to  their 
tradition,  by  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 
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4.  Saend  Stateiu. — An  imporuiit  put  of  tha  Sa- 
muitan  nligion  oHuius  of  the  obwmncc  of  certain 
iKTcd  MsMni.     TtwK  ut  u  rullowa : 

(I.)  rAe^oUobU-Uke  the  Jim,  they  reckon  thtir 
Atjt  from  annKt  u  nmact,  according  to  the  czpmnon 
in  Gennii — "And  the  evening  uid  the  mominK  were 
the  flrM  day."  The  Satjbath,  tbererore,  a*  already  uid, 
eonimmce*  at  ninHt  on  Friday  and  eada  at  luniet  on 
Saturday.  Thij  day  they  keep  moM  itrictly  a>  a  day 
of  reit,  upon  which  no  manner  or  worit  ii  to  be  done, 
■ccording  Vo  the  wordB  of  (be  law  in  Eiod.  xx,  S-IO. 
To  tfaia  command  they  adhere  most  faith  fully,  accepting 
it  ID  ita  literal  fulneaa.  Unlike  the  Jewi.  tiwy  employ 
uo  gotm,  or  Ueiitilei,  to  light  their  lirea  or  uiutT  their  can- 
dies, but  all  vichin  the  gil«a  keep  the  Sabbilh  alike. 
Coiuequently  Ibey  never  hare  any  fire  on  that  day,  but 
■erupnlously  keep  the  command,  "Ye  shall  kindte  no 
Ike  thtouf^nt  yanr  habitatioiui  upon  the  Sabbath  day'' 
(Esod.  isiv,  8).  Not  ■  lamp  or  ■  candle  ever  bums 
in  their  honsea  or  in  the  ^igogue  on  that  day.  When 
darknea  cornea  oa  during  the  reading  of  the  opening 
•ervice  on  Friday  evening,  they  never  intmdace  light* 
bat  finish  the  aetvlce  in  the  dark,  and  remain  w  in 
their  houses  until  they  retire  to  rest.  Their  first  and 
great  idea  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  is  (o  remain 
quiet — never  to  go  out  of  iheic  dwellings  except  to  the 
lynagogiH ;  and  the  second  is,  to  live  more  generously 
than  on  ordinary  daya,  bat  the  cooking  it  all  prepared 
on  Friday.  Although  they  carefully  abatain  from  all 
kind  of  work,  even  th<  most  trifling  actions,  they  keep 
no  such  gnard  on  their  language  nor  check  on  their 
thonghn,  but  fed  at  liberty  to  talk  about  anything 
and  everything ;  and  of  a  higher  and  purer  mode  of 
■anctifjing  the  day  they  have  no  idea. 

(2.)  Thi  Nob  Afooit.— Next  in  frequency,  but  not  in 
importance,  to  the  observance  of  the  Sahbath  ii  that  of 
the  new  moon,  the  rfoth  haiali,  equivalent  to  the  Jew- 
ish nuA  dudah.  The  new  moon  is  sacredly  watched 
for,  and  the  aftnnoon  immediately  foilowing  its  ap 
pearance,  about  half-past  four,  Ihc  Samaritans  assemble 
ID  the  synagngus  to  perform  the  appointed  service.    It 

intermixed  with  portims  of  the  law,  especially  those 
referring  to  tbe  beginning  of  months  (Numb,  x,  10; 
sxviii,  ll-M).  During  the  recital  of  the  service,  the 
whole  of  which  lasts  about  two  hours,  the  minister  ex- 
bihiu  one  of  the  roll-copiea  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
congregation. 

(3.)  The  FtatU  a»d  Failt^-Tbt  Samaritans  are  not 
given  tn  festivals.  In  this  they  gieatly  dilb  from 
their  Jewisb  brethren,  as  well  as  from  some  Christian 
cotnmnnities,  In  tbe  Jewish  calendar  then  are  above 
thirty  Boch  seasons  of  greater  or  less  importance ;  but 
in  the  Samaritan  ooly  eight,  nx  of  wbich  are  com- 
manded in  the  law,  the  ot^  two  being  less  importanL 
These  are  the  foUowing : 

(a.)  Kort^nm  ApitA,  or  Jewish  TTOIII  it},  Pass- 
over. This  is  the  memorial  of  their  great  national  de- 
liverance fmm  Egypt  (Exod.  xii).  The  time  of  its 
celebration  is  the  Rfteenth  diy  of  their  month  Nisan, 
in  tbe  evening  of  the  day;  but  should  that  happen  to 
be  a  Sabbath,  tbe  feait  is  held  on  the  previous  day. 
Ita  place  of  celebration  ia  Uount  Geriiim,  which  they 
found  upon  Exod.  iii,  18.  Therefore,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  day  the  whole  community,  with 
few  exceptions,  cloae  their  dwelliaga  in  the  city,  and 
cUmberuptbeUauiit,oiithetopaf  which, and  in  ftont 
of  tha  mlns  of  their  ancient  temple,  they  |ricch  their 
tmta  iaaeirde.  Tbe  lambs,  five  or  six  in  number,  and 
"  wiihont  hlvniah,"  an  broDght  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
dnrisg  tbe  ioteTTening  days  are  carefully  kepi,  and 
cleanly  washed  as  a  aort  of  pniiflealina  ta  tit  tbam  for 
the  paschal  serrioe  (comp.  John  v,  3).    On  the  sacred 


li-U 


caldrons  full  of  water  are  placed.  Another  fire  is  kin- 
dled clone  by  in  a  kind  of  circular  pit  sunk  into  tbe 
ground,  where  the  lambs  are  to  be  roasted.  At  sunset 
the  lambs  an  slaughtered  by  five  or  six  young  men 
dressed  in  blue  robes  of  unbleached  calico,  having  their 
loins  girded,  who  dip  their  fingers  in  the  streaming 
blood  and  with  it  mark  the  fuieheads  and  noses  of  the 
children.  The  boiling  wstei  is  carefully  poured  over 
tbe  dead  lambs,  and,  when  fleeced,  the  right  fore-legs, 
which  belong  to  the  prifst,  are  removed  and  placed  on 
wood  already  laid  for  the  purpose,  together  with  tbo 
entnils;  salt  is  added,  and  lliey  are  then  burned.  The 
lambs  are  now  spitted  and  lowered  into  the  oven.  The 
long  pole  IhruiL  through  from  head  to  tail. 


e  end  of  whicl 


,  place, 


prevent  the  carcass  from  slipping  off.  At  midnight 
tha  lambs  are  taken  up,  when  the  paschal  feast  com- 
mences, A  large  cupper  diah  tilled  with  unleavened 
cakes  and  bitter  herbs  rolled  up  together  is  brought  in 
'   "      "        '  '        mgregat  ion,  all  tbe  adults 


idofgi 


with  St 


in  their  hands,  according  lo  the  command  (Exod.  xii, 
11).  Tbe  lambs  are  then  laid  upon  carpets  and  strewn 
over  with  bitter  herbs,  all  the  congregation,  L  e.  tbe 
men,  standing  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
lamba.  During  all  this  time,  a  long  and  tedious  service 
peculiar  to  the  day  is  recited  by  the  two  officials  in 
turn,  and  when  the  reading  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  all  the  expectant  auditors  stoop  at  once,  and,  as 
if  in  haste  and  hunger,  tear  away  the  flesh  piecemeal 
with  their  flngera,  and  cany  portions  lo  the  females 
and  little  ones  in  the  tents.  In  a  few  minutea  the 
whole  disappears  except  some  fragments,  which  are 
carefully  gathered  up,  not  a  particle  being  left,  which, 
with  tbe  bones,  are  all  bumei]  in  a  Arc  kindled  for  that 
purpose  (Exod.  xii,  10).  On  (he  following  day  rejoic- 
ings continue ;  fish,  rice,  and  eggs  are  eaten,  wine  and 
spirits  are  drunk,  and  hyiDus,  generally  impromptu,  are 
sung.  Here  we  may  olBervc  that  those  who  sre  unsble 
to  keep  the  Tassot-er  on  [his  day  may  do  so  on  the  same 
dsy  of  the  following  month;  but  this  second  celebra- 
tion is  not  kept  on  the  hill,  hut  in  their  own  quarter  in 

(i.)  Motd  Aptuai,  answering  lo  the  Jewish  311 
nisqn,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes,  Although  I hU 
feast  is  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  still,  strict- 
ly speaking,  they  are  two  distinct  solemnitie^  the  Feast 
of  the  Fataover  commemorstihg  the  protection  given 
them  when  the  first-born  of  the  Egrptiani  were  slain, 
and  that  of  the  Unleavened  Bread  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  their  march  out  of  Egypt.  The  distinction 
of  the  two  feasts  is  more  marked  in  the  Samaritan  than 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  their  cclebratioD.  On  tbe  pre- 
ceding day  of  thefcaat,eirery  family  removes  all  leaven- 
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ed  bread  out  of  its  dwelling,  and  a  most  careful  search 
is  madCi  so  that  the  least  fragment  may  not  remain. 
Thus  by  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  all  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  drink  are  laid  aside,  and  unleav- 
ened bread  alone  must  be  used  during  the  seven  follow- 
ing days,  according  to  the  law  (Exod.  xii,  18-20).  Thb 
bread  they  call  matalj  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  mats- 
taoth;  and  the  cake  is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Jewish  mcttstsoth,  except  that  it  is  a  little  larger,  but  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  Samaritans,  like  some  of  the 
strict  Jews,  hang  up  some  of  the  cakes  in  their  houses  till 
the  next  Passover,  believing  them  to  have  the  power 
of  charms  in  warding  off  evils  and  drawing  many  bless- 
ings upon  the  family.  The  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  feast  are  kept  holy,  according  to  Exod.  xii,  16,  but 
the  seventh  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  two. 
At  early  mom  they  form  themselves  into  a  procession 
and  clamber  up  Gerizim,  '*  iu  honor  of  God."  There,  on 
the  sacred  spot,  the  priest  repeats  the  service  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  lengthy  portions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  prayers  and  songs. 

(c.)  Chatntint  the  "fiflieth,'^  equivalent  to  the  ITcitij- 
Koffiiii  Penttoottf  of  the  New  Test.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  morrow  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Unleavened  Bread.  The  Samaritans 
differ  from  the  Jews  in  reckoning  these  days.  The 
latter  begin  to  count  them  from  the  second  day  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread,  on  whatever  dav  of  the  week  it  mav 

•  •  • 

happen ;  but  the  Samaritans  commence  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Sabbath  which  falls  within  the  da3's  of  that 
feast,  and  cite  as  their  authority  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16.  It 
is  kept  as  a  day  to  '*  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  GikI," 
on  account  of  the  bounties  of  bu  providence  and  the 
liberty  to  enjoy  them  in  their  own  promised  land 
(Deut.  xvi,  9-12).  This  day  likewise  they  go  up  Ger- 
izim in  procession,  and  on  the  same  place  as  before  the 
service  for  the  day  is  gone  through,  .which  contains  all 
the  references  made  in  the  law  to  the  harvest,  as  well 
as  prayers  and  songs. 

((£)  A  rith^henit  similar  to  the  Jewish  Rosk-hashanak, 
and  alwa3's  falls  on  the  ist  of  Tisri,  that  month  being 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  with  the  Samari- 
tans as  with  the  Jews.  They  keep  this  day  as  a  holy 
convocation,  in  which  no  servile  work  is  done  (Lev. 
xxiii,  24).  They  attend  synagogue,  and  the  service 
lasts  about  six  hours;  but  they  neither  have  ''blowing 
of  trumpets,"  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  is  the  day 
regarded  with  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews. 

(f.)  Kithurim^  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Yom  Kippur, 
D*^")/1D5h  D*i^,  Day  of  Atonemtnt  of  the  Jewa^  which 
ia  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri,  according  to  the 
command  (Lev.  xxiii,  27^2).  In  a  strict  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  most  important  day  in  the  Samaritan  calen- 
dar. On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  Just  two  hours 
before  sunset,  all  the  community,  both  male  and  female, 
purify  themselves  by  the  free  application  of  clean  run- 
ning water,  after  which'  they  partake  of  the  last  meal 
before  the  great  fast.  The  meal  must  be  finished  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  a  rigid  fast  is 
observed  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  making  altogether  a  fast  of  twenty-five  hours. 
During  this  time  neither  roan,  nor  woman,  nor  child — 
not  even  the  sick  or  suckling — is  permitted  to  taste  a 
morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  No  indulgence, 
however  trifling  it  may  be,  is  permitted,  and  the  whole 
fast  is  kept  with  stich  rigor  that  even  medicine  to 
the  siek  would  on  no  account  be  administered.  The 
day  is  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anxie- 
ty. They  assemble  at  the  synagogue  a  little  before 
aniiBet,  when  the  service  commences  and  is  kept  up  in 
aolemn  darkness  through  the  nighL  It  consists  of  the 
reading  of  the  law,  together  with  special  prayers  and 
supplications,  portions  of  which  are  sung  to  their  an- 
cient melodies.  The  following  momiog  they  form  a 
procession  and  visit  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  proph- 


ets, where  they  repeat  a  portion  of  the  service,  and  on 
their  return  at  noon  it  is  resumed  in  the  synagogue. 
As  it  draws  to  a  conclusion  the  principal  ceremony 
takes  place — namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  roil 
of  the  law,  believed  by  them  to  be  written  by  Abishoa, 
the  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Before  the  roll  is  cover- 
ed and  replaced,  all  step  forward  with  eagerness  to  kiss 
it,  as  the  opportunity  only  occurs  annusHy.  The  ser* 
vice  is  undertaken  by  the  priest  and  minister  alternate- 
ly, with  the  occasional  help  of  one  of  the  congregation. 
A  little  after  sunset  the  anxious  and  tedious  duties  of 
the  solemn  day  are  over. 

(/)  Sekuthf  the  Jewbb  nisO,  Tabemades,  They 
begin  this  festival  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  and  keep  it  for  seven  days,  conforming  literally 
to  the  injunctions  in  Lev.  xxiii,  84-80, 40-48.  On  the 
eleventh  day  they  begin  the  erection  of  the  booths, 
which  must  be  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth. These  are  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses, 
in  the  open  air.  On  each  day  of  this  feast  semce  is 
held  in  the  synagogue  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
they  make  in  procesaion  a  daily  ascent  of  Gerizim,  ^  in 
honor  of  God."  No  servile  work  is  done,  nor  is  any 
business  transacted  during  these  days,  of  which  the 
eighth  and  last  is  held  the  most  sacred. 

Besides  the  sacred  seasons  already  mentioned,  they 
have  two  others  of  leas  important  character.  The  first 
is  HeoshHuhauMf  Ro$k'ha$kanah  of  the  Jews,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  is  held,  not  on  the  first  day  of 
Tishri,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  but  on  the  first 
day  of  Nisan,  the  commencement  of  their  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  day  is  not  kept  sacred,  for  they  all  follow 
their  usual  vocations;  they  simply  attend  a  short  ser- 
vice in  the  synagogue  both  morning  and  evening.  The 
next  is  Pifn'm,  not,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  held  in  the 
month  Adar  to  commemorate  the  national  deliverance 
through  queen  Esther,  but  held  in  the  preceding  month, 
Shebat,  in  commemoration  of  the  mission  of  Moses  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

4.  Sacred  Places,— The  religious  rites  of  Palestine, 
whether  performed  in  honor  of  the  true  God  or  that  of 
idols,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  felt 
it  necessary  to  enjoin  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying all  these  sacred  high  places  on  their  coming 
into  possession  of  the  land  (Deut.  xii,  2-5);  but  so 
deeply  rooted  was  this  form  of  worship  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  Israel,  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  that  it 
proved  a  snare  to  them  for  many  ages.  It  was  these 
early  sympathies  that  made  Mount  Gerizim  so  sacred 
to  the  children  of  Ephraim  ever  since  the  conquest, 
and  iu  the  same  spirit  have  the  Samaritans  regarded 
it  through  all  ages  even  to  this  day.  Their  great  holy 
place  is  Gerizim.  This  mountain  they  hold  to  be  the 
earth's  centre,  the  house  of  God,  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth,  the  onl}*  one  not  covered  by  the  flood,  the  site 
of  altars  raised  by  Adam,  Seth,  and  Noah,  the  Mount 
Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  Bethel  or  Luz  of  Ja- 
cob's vision,  and  the  place  where  Joshua  erected  first  an 
altar,  next  the  tabernacle,  and  finally  a  temple.  On  its 
slope  the  cave  of  Blakkcdah  is  also  shown,  though  now 
closed  up.  Just  as  the  Jew  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
turns  his  face  in  prayer  towards  the  Temple  mount  at 
Jerusalem,  so  does  the  Samaritan  to  Gerizim,  his  temple 
mount.  To  him  it  is  'Hhe  house  of  God,"  *'the  house 
of  Jehovah,"  **  the  mountain  of  the  world,"  "  God's  moun- 
tain," ^  the  Sanctuary,"  ^*  the  mountain  of  the  Divine 
Presence,"  and  other  such  like  titlea— all  flowing  from 
their  extravagant  notions  of  its  sacredness.  They 
rarely  write  its  name  without  the  addition  "  the  house 
of  God."  It  was  this  same  Spirit  that  moved  the  woman 
of  Samaria  to  answer  the  Saviour  with  such  an  air  of 
pride~"Ourfathera  worshipped  in  this  mountain"  (John 
iv,  20).     See  Gbbuim. 

But  Samaritanism  has  other  holy  places.  These  are 
the  tombe  of  their  early  prophets  and  holy  men— viz. 
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Joseph,  Eieazar,  Itbamar,  Phinehat,  Jushua,  Calels  the 
aeveuty  eltlera,  and  Eldad  aod  Medad.  All  these,  ac* 
conliiig  to  their  tradition,  are  buried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8hechem,  and  on  certain  occasions  the  congre- 
gation visit  them,  when  portions  of  the  law  and  prayen 
ore  repeated.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
tombs  of  Phinehaa  and  Eleazar,  but  even  more  so  with 
that  of  Joseph,  which  they  visit  frequently. 

III.  Local  Literature.-^Be(ore  giving  a  summary  of 
the  books  of  the  modem  Samaritans,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  trilingual 
people.  Of  these  languages  the  first  is  Hebrew.  The 
fact  of  its  being  the  langt^e  of  the  Law  of  Moses  makes 
it  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  leskon  hak-kodesh,  or  holy 
tongue.  All  their  sacred  books  and  their  religious  ser- 
vices are  therefore  in  Hebrew,  although  it  is  to  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  language.  The  second  is 
the  Samaritan.  Its  basis  was  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  Shemitic  in  framework ;  but  its  superstruct- 
ure contained  many  anomalies,  some  of  which  were 
harsh  and  foreigiu  See  Samaritan  Laxquaoe.  From 
what  now  remains  of  it,  its  general  construction  seems 
very  simple,  and  not  unfretjuently  lucid  and  forcible; 
and,  as  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans,  it  is  much  more 
euphonious  than  the  Arabic  Soon  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Palestine,  it  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
dead  language.  The  only  literature  now  remaining  in 
it  consists  of  the  forms  of  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few 
other  works,  above  noticed.  The  third  tongue  is  the 
Arabic,  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This  soon 
supplanted  the  Samaritan,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
their  vernacular,  and  most  of  their  works  have  been 
translated  into  Arabic  for  the  aake  of  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  understand  no  other. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ancient  Samaritan  literature  was  developed,  ____    __      _ 

though  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  much  |  zaled-Dui'k,orthei8th  century.   (In  Hebrew  andf  Arabic) 

^  ^  -    ^  ShatieK  a  book  explaining  the  blessings 


mental  activity  existed  among  the  people  in  formei 
ages.  Of  their  literary  productions  but  little  remains, 
owing  iu  part  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  but  much 
more  to  the  ravages  they  suffered  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  sera,  and  again  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  The  works  now  known  as  extant 
may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  and  we  arrange  the 
lists  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  including  some 
already  enumerated  under  Samaritan  LiTKRATtJRB. 

1.  ThtologicaL—lt  is  to  this  class  most  belong,  and 
the  first  on  the  list  b  the  Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses.  See 
Samaritan  Pkntatbucii. 

RUalat  Aehbor  larail,  a  work explainlngthe  feasts, their 
object,  and  manner  of  keeping  them,  by  Sleaaar,  a  priest 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  In  the  5th  century  after  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  the  tribes.  (Composed  iu  Hebrew, 
of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharteh^  an  exnosition  of  the  book  of  Exodns  by  vari- 
ous authors.  (Written  iu  Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation.   No  date,  bat  ancient.) 

Et-AnUTf  a  commentary  on  portions  of  the  law  by  Ma- 
raka,  who  flourished  about  fifty  yean  before  Christ.  (He- 
brew, with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharieh^  an  exposition  of  Genesis  from  the  beginning 
to  cb.  xxvlll :  the  author  not  known,  but  dates  from  the 
%d  century  of  our  lera.  (Written  in  Hebrew,  but,  like  the 
former,  haa  an  Arabic  translation.) 

El'KagL  This  Is  a  work  discnseing  the  doctrines  con- 
tained lu  the  law,  written  by  Jnseph  ol-Askorl,  A.D.  700. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

MomXI  Chllaji,  a  work  discussing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  MunaJi  Naphes  ed- 
Din,  who  lived  In  the  18th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

EUUtdhalal  ft,  en-Xikahi^  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
marriage,  by  Abnl-Barakal,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

KUab  el-Mirath,  a  work  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
wills  and  tesuroents.  (Written  by  the  same  author,  in 
Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharieh,  a  historical  exposition  of  the  law.  showing 
bow  the  ancients  obeervea  it ;  written  by  £I-Hhabr  Ja- 
cub  in  the  18th  century.    (In  Hebrew  only.) 

Sharichj  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  uxodns,  by  Gha- 
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and  cursings  of  the  law,  by  Ibrahim  el-Kaiu, 
of  the  16th  century.   (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

BUaiat  el-Arskadt  a  book  on  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  feasts  were  to  he  held, 
written  by  Ibrahim  il-Ahl,  an  author  of  Uie 
18th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Shat  tchf  an  exposition  of  the  whole  book 
of  Genesis,  written  by  Mnsalem  el-Murjam, 
of  the  last  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Sharleh,  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers,  by  Ghaaal  el-Matarl, 
who  lived  iu  the  last  century.  (Hebrew  and 
Arabic) 

Siuurieh^  a  work  concerning  the  Eternal,  to- 
gether with  certain  social  points,  principally 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  by  Gnazal  Ibn- 
Bamlyahh.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic,  but  with- 
out date.) 


2,  LUurgicdL — This  class  comprises  all 


•0in/it              •       Mf  ^  ^^^  books  relating  to  their  public  and  pri- 

f%9^ tAAMt^y^i^  ^  J^  A  '^^^^  services,  such  as  the  feasts  and  fasts, 

/VXHWX '  X  ^'fr '*  ilMtU^  '4(^^09  *4(4WC^^'i(9  ^  circumcision,  marriage,  and  burial.     They 

'^              ' ""  Dt^li^'  ^'■nt  1^  4t  consist  of  passages  from  the  Torah,  inter- 

^      /^•^'9K^''W0V1f'SK^M0Mr«9)l*9MM                       ^  spersed  with  pnyere  and  poetic  composi- 

ii1i^9m'%if^'^ '  9««*/9tB  *%M9^'B^**H'  '^Mbni'^PM  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  reading  of  which  is  principally 

if  3H3d^  'm^^**^  *iafif^^im^'»    '^V^4«fi  •Aywite/^  *M  4  performed  with  a  kind  of  cantillation ;  henoe 

H^  V^  '^'*f9^W^*'9f'^Mf^f^^^0^  'Af'^^*^^fb^J^%  ^  V  ^^®  ^^'"^  Tartil  generally  applied  to  these 

»A  5^%lriiii»^V^/f  iHOPIfiqN'  -'it9^nf^Mt>  *«SS^^^  ^^^^    '^**"  ^^^  **  "^•'^X  "*  extensive  as 

Vfi            4rA»'gfi%>ve(<V  *ftffnf%.  ^KS/^*f9fifm^  •^a^  <♦'  ***^  theological,  and  conUins  much  intercst- 

'ijilti^''^^^^*i^9^''9^9f/v2  <fa/9^'ilMW^JiB  ^  '"S  matter  and  many  beautiful  passages,  but 

V^  A>1^               *tt(<9Mr^               'Utifw                  '^  ^  ^^^  works  have  not  yet  received  the  atten- 

^,          *...«       ^«x..^          -«  f^on  ^^y  deserve.  The  most  important  are 

Specimen  of  an  Ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch.    (From  a  Photograph.)  the  services  for  the  annual  feasts  and  fasts, 

'^"'2i'S^'^?Tirat'iJ'??S£iLf'L^7.^^^  «le^<^«  in  number-namely,  one  for  the  or- 

aad  hta  «Mft7  en  tbe  manoteript  k  k«pt  wKh  it.    Th«  wbola  comUU  of  t1 7  Imtm, 
Torah.  or  Uir,  from  0«d.  I,  S*  to  lb*  blM*ln|r  of  Mom*  In  Dratoroaomjr. 


coBtalainK  Uia  Torah.  or  Uir,  from  0«d.  It 

Six  IcBTw  V  addod  In  •  •tnalUr  baad  on  utrcbiaont  at  th«"b«x1naln|r«  tba  flrat  batng  ^- 
aaoat  illc({fbt«k  Tba  raal  manoaerfpt  only  bafiai  at  0«n.  xi,  11 ;  thno  leaves  ara  added  at 
tlw  aad  for  proCartloo,  aflar  Datit.  xzix,  80.  Tba  whole  la  maeb  worn,  aod  mcaaarea 
alavao  laebaa  by  olaa  bidMa,  aad  ibraa  incbaa  In  thieknaaa.  Tba  tast  la  dlvidad  into  iwr- 
agrapka,  with  y^it%t»^  aantenoea,  aad  wordi  Mparatad  bv  a  atngta  dot.  Words  ara  not  al- 
'  to  be  bffokan  by  tba  liaa,  bat^  in  ordar  to  fill  np  the  1ln«,  tba  laat  latters  ara  fivtbar 


ifart,  oiil«M  tbar  form  tba  word  Jthntmkt  wbkh  is  raad  £l$um.  Tba  iattars  ara  not  ao 
■nail  aa  tbaaa  of  AbMina'a  roll  (tba  oblcat  at  NablAs),  nor  so  Urga  as  tboaa  of  tba  later 
rail.  Tba  baad  la  steady  aad  nnUbrm.  Tba  Daealana  is  noi  nnmberad  by  marftnal  l*t- 
taia  (in  tbla  raapaet  It  raaanbles  Abisboa's  rolIX  Md  ao,  also,  tbe  parapvpha  ara  neither 
liMibitd  aor  autad  la  «Mm  text.  These  polaU  seem  to  show  tba  Flra-tried  Uaooaerlpt 
l»  ba  mOtat  (pMidar,  Tmt  Wcrk  to  AlMtimt,  I,  it). 


dinary  Sabbaths  throughout  the  year;  one 
for  the  two  Sabbaths  preceding  Passover; 
one  for  the  Passover;  one  for  the  days  of 
Unleavened  Bread ;  one  for  the  flflky  days 
following  Passover;  one  for  Pentecost;  one 
for  the  1st  of  Tisri;  one  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  one  for  the  Tabernacles;  one 
for  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  one  for  the 
last  day  of  the  year. 
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All  these  UtrngMS  eziit  only  in  Hebrew,  as  it  would 
be  anlawful  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
They  are  all  of  ancient  date,  but  the  authors  and  com- 
pilers are  unknown.    See  Samaritaii  Lituroy. 

3.  HutorieaL-^hi  this  class  there  are  but  few  works; 
these  are: 

Tartk.  This  is  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshuaf  as  It  Is 
generally  called,  and  is  pretty  well  known  to  Baropean 
scholars  since  the  time  of  Scallger,  who,  in  A.D.  1684,  re* 
celved  a  copy  from  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo,  an  edition  of 
which  was  Drought  out  by  JnynboII  (Leyden,  181S),  with 
a  Latin  version  and  valuable  annotations.  It  contains  a 
brief  history  of  themselves  from  the  close  of  the  Fenta^ 
teach  down  to  modern  times,  and  comprising  some 
amoont  of  valuable  Informatlun  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  flctitlous  and  exaggerated. 

Another  historical  work  is  extant,  partlv  compiled  from 
the  above,  by  Abul-Fatab,  an  author  of  the  14tn  century, 
but  is  not  held  in  esteem  by  the  Samaritans  themselves. 

El-Tabakf  a  history  of  the  Jews,  principally  relatinetbe 
Judgments  that  bad  be&llen  them :  written  by  Abu  Has« 
san  es-Suri  in  the  I2th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Kitab  n'Sattrt  a  compendium  of  history  from  Adam  to 
Hoses.  No  anuior  is  named;  but  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  written  at  the  command  of  Moses.    (Hebrew  onlv.) 

IMm  Attawxrik,  This  is  simply  a  chronological  table 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  extending  from  the  cre- 
ation of  man  to  the  present  time.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  differs  in  its  dates 
from  both  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  and  the  Sept.  version, 
thus  causing  a  difference  in  the  date  of  all  snbseqneut  his- 
torical events.  Independently  of  this,  there  is  a  fhrther 
difference  between  tnis  table  and  all  other  accepted  data 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  For 
example,  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  took 
place,  according  to  common  chronology,  in  A.M,  2658 ; 
but,  according  to  the  Samaritan,  it  was  In  2TM,  making  a 
difference  of  Ml  years.  The  same  chronology  eives  the 
age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chiistian 
nra  as  4438  A.M.,  while  the  accepted  date  is  4004,  thus 
making  a  difference  of  484  year?.  Bat  from  this  period 
the  table  generally  agrees  with  our  ordinary  chronology. 

4.  Scieraific-^Vudtt  this  head  may  be  comprised  the 
following : 

El'Chube,  an  astronomical  work  treatins:  of  the  rules 
regulating  the  flrst  month  of  the  year,  and  the  conjunc- 
tions of  toe  sun  and  moon.  It  was  written,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Adam.    (Hebrew.) 

RiMUaL  This  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of  the  former 
work,  written  by  several  authors,  but  whose  names  and 
times  are  unknown.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  the  following 
works  extant  and  known  in  Europe,  but  not  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Samaritans  themselves — viz.  Ghazal 
and  Zadaka  on  parta  of  the  law ;  Abul-Hassan  and  Za- 
daka  el-Israili  on  rehgion  and  ceremonies;  and  Abu 
Said  and  Abu  Itshak  Ibrahim  on  language  and  gram- 
mar. 


/atUB  (So/;ar6c;  Vulg.  Semedius)^  given  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  £sdr.ix,84)  as  the  name  of  the  fourth 
of  the  Ak  sons  of  Osora  (i.  e.  Abiah  or  Mochnadebai) 
lunong  those  Israelites  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity;  but  the  Ueb.  list  (£zra  x,  41,42) 
«A"taipi^  the  luunea  Shelemiah,  Shemariah,  and  Shallum 
in  the  oonesponding  place. 

Samavarti,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  an  appellation 
of  Dhftma,  the  god  of  the  under-world,  who  judges  the 
dead  and  separates  the  good  from  the  wicked. 

Samba,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Vishnu 
in  the  avatar  of  Krishna,  bom  of  Dshamty,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  king  of  the  bears.  Samba,  guided 
by  the  counsel  of  his  father,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  in- 
fliction of  a  threatening  curse  to  which  he  had  impru- 
dently exposed  himself,  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  introduced  in  it  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  to  which  he  gathered  the  priests  by  conveying 
them  on  the  saddle-horse  Garudba,  which  was  sacred  to 
Vishnu.— rVbllmer,  Wdrterb,  cL  MythoL  s.  v. 

■Saxnbatioii,  a  river  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
flowing  during  the  first  six  days  of  every  week  and  dry- 
ing np  on  the  Sabbath.  The  rabbins  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  river,  some  placing  it  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  and  some  in  India. — Gardner,  Faitht 
of  ike  World,  s.  y.    See  Sabbatical  Bnrxit. 


Sam-beid,  or  Baman  Veda,  is  the  Hindd  title 
of  the  third  section  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.). 

Samber,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  an  evil  daemon 
and  king  of  giants,  who  brought  under  his  power  the 
beautiful  Reti,  consort  of  the  god  of  love,  and  sought  to 
win  her  for  himself,  but  was  defeated  by  Kamadewa,  the 
son  of  Krishna. 

Sambhara,  synonymous  with  Sambeb  (q.v.). 

Ckunbhawa,  in  Hinda  mythology,  is  the  third  of 
the  twenty-eight  Buddhas  who  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  save  the  world.  His  symbol  is  a  horse,  which  there- 
fore constantly  appears  with  him  in  the  representations. 

Sambiasi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  missionary  to 
dhina,  was  born  at  Coscnza  in  1582,  and  died  in  1649. 

Sa'meoh  (prop.  Sa'tadc,  0 ;  fully  t{pD,  aprop%  the 

fifteenth  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  (Pmu  cxxx,  118). 
See  AcnosTic. 

Bame'itiB  (Sn/acoc,  v.  r.  lafiaioQ  and  BafiaioQ)^  a 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  of  the  name  She- 
MAIAH  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Samerius,  Hekry,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  France  in 
1540.  For  some  time  he  was  confessor  to  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Chronologia  Sacfa, 

Sam'gar-ne''bo  (Heb.  Samgar'  Nebu%  ^na-^li^Dt 
tword  of  Nebo,  or  perhaps  con^iceror  of  N^f  Sept« 
Zafwyd^,  v.  r.  Za/uiywd,  ^fiaydp),  one  of  the  princes 
or  commanders  of  Kebucbadnezzar's  army  against  Jeru- 
salem at  its  downfall  (Jer.  xxxix,  8).  RC.  589.  The 
Nebo  (q.  v.)  is  the  Chaldsan  Mercury;  about  the  8am- 
gar^  opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
from  the  Sanscrit  tangara,  ^  urn,^  might  be  formed 
$Aiigara,  '^wairior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original  of 
Samgar.  Furst  suggests  that  fie6o  should  perhaps  be 
joined  to  the  following  word  Saiaechim  (q.  v.),  as  in  the 
Sept,  since  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  for  this  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  a  name.  See  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  As 
in  ver.  13  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  called  Nebu-sras- 
BAN,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Nebu-Sarsechim  is  only 
another  name  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Samgar  is 
but  a  name  of  his  office.  It  may  be  compounded  of  the 
Persic  cham^  a  **  cup,"  and  kar,  a  derivative  particle,  and 
so  be  equivalent  to  cup-hearer,  or  Babsbakeh  (q.  v.). 

Sa'mi  (£a/if,  v. r.  Za/Sfe, Tw/3ic;  Vulg.  T6U),ti  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  (1  'Esdr.  v.  28)  of  the  name  Shobai 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  ii,  42). 

Baxni,  a  species  of  hard-wood  which  the  HindCis  em- 
ploy in  kiudling  the  sacrificial  fire.  They  believe  that 
it  contains  a  mysterious  internal  heat  which  must  be 
called  forth  by  rubbing,  and  the  fire  for  sacrificial  uses 
is  accordingly  never  produced  by  any  other  method. — 
Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Samia,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  (1)  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  M«uider,  who  was  married  to  Anceua, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalea,  and  king  of  the  Le- 
leges,  to  whom  she  bore  Perilaus^  Enudus,  Samus,  and 
Alitherses—ancestral  heroes  of  the  Samians — and  also 
Parthenope ;  (2)  a  aumame  of  Juno,  derived  from  Sa- 
mos,  where  a  primitive  staUie  in  the  Egyptian  style,  the 
work  of  Smilis,  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

Ba'mis  (Za/iiCi  v.  r.  ^o/Utc),  a  Greek  form  (I  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  SHiMEi'(q.y.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra 
X,  38). 

Bamlus,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellative  of 
Neptune,  from  his  temple  on  Samos. 

Sam'lah  (Heb.  Samlah',  M^pl;?,  a  ffarment;  Sept 
XaXafia,  Xafiad,  v.  r.  l^fiaSa,  2(/3Xa),  a  king  who 
reigned  in  Edom  before  the  Israelites  had  a  king  (Gen« 
xxxvi,  36, 37 ;  1  Chron.  i,  47, 48).  B.a  post  1618.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Hadad  or  Hadar,  and  was  of  Maa- 
rekah,  that  being  probably  the  chief  city  during  hia 
reign.    This  mention  of  a  aeparate  city  as  bdonging  to 
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each  (almoftt  without  exception)  of  the  ''king*"  of 
Edom  Baggeets  that  the  Edomitii^  kingdom  coiuiited 
of  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of 
the  reigning  tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole. 

Sammael,  a  daemon  among  the  modem  Jews,  most 
commonly  styled  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  rabbins 
allege  that  the  removal  from  the  present  life  of  those 
who  die  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  sssigned  to  Gabriel, 
whom  they  call  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  while  those  who 
die  in  other  countries  are  despatched  by  the  hand  of 
Sammael,  the  prince  of  daemons.  Several  of  the  rabbins 
confidently  assert  that  the  latter  has  no  power  over  the 
Jews,  and  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
''The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  people.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolaters; 
bat  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power." — 
Gardner,  FaUKt  of  the  World,  h.  v. 

ftaTwrnnna  (SCUAMANS).      See  ShaMA^S. 

Sammim.    See  Spick. 

Sam'mna  CSoftiiovg  v.  r.  £a/i/«ov),  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (I  Esdr.  ix,  43)  of  the  name  Shkma  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Saxnoan  (or  Navigator's)  Islanda,  a  group  of 
nine  inhabited  islands,  with  some  i^ets,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  population 
in  1869,'d5,107.  The  soil,  formed  chiefly  t^'  the  de- 
composition of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate 
is  moist.  Among  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Samoan  group  rank,  in  personal  appearance, 
second  only  to  the  Tongese.  They  are  well  formed,  and 
easy  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  Polygamy  is 
customary,  but  two  wives  seldom  live  in  the  same 
boose.  Women  are  considered  the  equals  of  men,  and 
both  sexes  join  in  the  family  labor.  The  ancient  re> 
ligion  of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but 
less  worship  was  paid  to  him  than  to  some  of  their  war- 
gods.  They  had,  beakies,  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a  god 
who  upheld  the  earth,  and  gods  of  hurricanes,  rain,  and 
lightning,  and  also  many  inferior  gods,  who  guarded 
certain  localities.  They  also  worshipped  certain  chiefs, 
to  whose  memory  they  erected  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.  The  first  missionaries  landed  in  Savaii  in 
1830  from  the  Sodely  Islands,  and,  in  1886»  were  joined 
by  others  from  England.  The  fint  Koman  Catholic 
missionaries  arrived  in  1846.  The  inhabitanta  are  all 
now  nominally  Christians.  There  are  schools  and  a 
church  in  every  village.  The  children  can  generally 
read  in  their  own  language  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  most  of  the  adult  population  can  read  and  write. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed, as  have  hymn- 
books  and  other  works,  at  the  missionary  printing-office. 
In  1869,  the  population  was  divided,  denominationally, 
as  follows:  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  27,021; 
Wesleyans,  6082;  Roman  Catholics,  3004.  See  Apple- 
ton,  Aew  iimer.  CyehjK  s.  v. ;  Ckambert'$  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Saxnoan  Version.  The  Samoan  belongs  to  the 
Polynesian  or  Malayan  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Samoa,  or  Navigator's  Islands.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  that  language  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken, in  the  first  place,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
assisted  bv  other  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionarv 
Society,  who,  after  the  death  of  Williams,  continued  and 
completed  iL  In  1842  the  Gospel  of  John  was  pub- 
lished, followed,  in  1845,  by  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  trans- 
lated by  Maodonald,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lated by  Heath.  In  1846,  the  entire  New  Test.,  includ- 
ing a  revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Blatthew,  was 
completed  at  press.  In  1848,  the  missionaries  sent  a 
revised  copy  of  the  New  Test  to  London,  and  an  edition 
of  16,000  copies  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Forei^ 
Bible  Society.  In  the  year  1866,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  and  printed ;  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  great  work,  we  will  quote  the 
worda  of  the  Report  (1866,  p.  dxiv) : 

"Prevlons  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Test  some 


proffresB  had  been  made  in  the  tramlatloa  of  the  Old : 
snilT  in  184S,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  book  of 
Penlins  was  put  through  the  press,  boaad,  and  circalsted. 

**In  1849,  editions  of  10,000  each  of  the  books  of  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  were  printed ;  and  in  1800  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Denteronomy  were  also  printed,  Id  editions  of 
7000  copies  each.  Jhe  Pentateuch  was  then  bound  In  one 
volnme. 

**  In  186S,  editions  of  fiOOO  each  of  the  books  from  Joshoa 
to  9  Samael  inclusive  wore  printed,  and  in  16CM  the  re- 
maiulnj;  hii<toricnl  books;  and  the  whole  were  bound  no 
in  one  volnme,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  histori- 
cal booktf. 

**  In  the  same  year,  editions  of  3600  each  of  the  books 
of  Solomon,  I  he  Lamentations,  and  the  minor  prophets 
were  put  throngh  the  press ;  and  in  March  of  the  present 
year  Eiekiel  and  Daniel  were  in  circulation,  Isaiah  in  the 
press,  and  Job  ready  for  iu  The  only  remaioiue  book 
to  be  revised  wos  Jeremisli ;  so  that  before  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  printed.  The  b(M>k  of  Job,  with  thoee  of  Sol- 
omon  and  the  Prophets,  will,  besides  liie  book  of  Psalms, 
form  the  third  volume  of  the  Old  Te«t. 

"  The  plan  adopted  In  translation  has  been  to  assign  to 
individuals  separate  books  or  portions  for  most  careftal 
translation.  These  portions  have  been  farther  snbrait- 
ted  to  the  criiicisms  of  the  other  members  of  oar  Mis- 
sion, and  finally  revised  for  the  press  by  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five,  including  the  translators,  and  then 
printed  in  every  respect  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

**  In  the  Old  Test.,  our  translations  have  heen  made  froin 
the  Hebrew  text  sent  ont  to  ns  by  the  British  and  For^ 
eii^  Bible  Society,  and  executed  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society.  Our  Snglish  Authorised  Version  has  been 
constantly  before  us,  and  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Constant  reference  has  been  mnde  to  tne  Seplna- 
gint  and  Vnlgate,  and  the  best  use  made  of  the  vsrions 
Polynesian  translations.  With  regard  to  the  lexicogra- 
phy, criticism,  and  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  Inbon  of  RoeenmSller,  Oesenins, 
Lee,  Ainswortb,  Blayney,  Henderson,  Lowtb,  Datbe,  Pat- 
rick, Good,  etc. 

*' These  trsnslstions  and  revisions  have  cost  the  mem- 
bere  of  onr  Mission  man  v  yeara  of  patient  thought  and 
labor;  and  it  is  a  cnnse  of  sreat  and  most  devout  thank- 
ftilness  to  God  that  some  ofus  who  commenced  the  work 
on  the  Samoan  gronp,  and  have  from  the  beginning  tak- 
en a  part  in  the  translating  of  the  Sacred  Word  lnu>  Its 
language,  have  lived  to  be  engaged  In  it  to  its  comple- 
tion. To  the  great  Head  of  the  Cnnrcb,  who  has  enabled 
ns  to  pot  this Invaluidile  boon  into  the  hauda  of  the  &ii> 
moan  people,  be  all  the  praise.** 

Since  that  time  new  revised  editions  have  been  pul>> 

lished.    The  last  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the 

press  at  London  in  1873,  under  the  editorship  of  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Turner.    (B.  P.) 

fitamogitiaii  VenioiL  The  Sampgitian  is  a  di- 
alect of  the  Lithuanian  language,  spoken  in  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lithuania— namely,  Telcha,  Schaul,  and  Koeina. 
The  Saroogitians  number  about  112,000  individuals,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, whence  it  is  also  called  the  ^  Catholic  dialect"  In 
1814,  the  New  Test  had  been  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  thia  dialect  by  prince  Gedroitz,  iNshop  of 
Samogitia,  who  designed  to  print  one  thousand  cop- 
ies at  Wilna  at  his  own  expense.  In  181fi,  a  second 
edition  left  the  press,  and  in  1831  a  third  one,  printed 
by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St  Cazemir  at  Wil- 
na. Of  the  Old  Test  nothing  has  as  yet  been  tran^ 
lated  into  this  dialect.  Comp.  Dalton,  Daa  Gtbet  des 
Ihrm  in  den  Sprackm  Ruulands,  p.  41,  79;  The  Bible 
of  Krety  Land,  p.  318.     (B.  P.) 

fikunoiede  (or  Samoyed)  Mythology,  the  re- 
ligious system  of  three  Arctic  tribes  which  persist  in 
heathenism,  despite  repeated  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  supreme  being,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  creator  and  director  of  the  universe,  is  called  Aum, 
Innumerable  subordinate  spirits  or  gods,  called  Tatebi, 
are  acknowledged,  who  combine  both  good  and  evil 
qualities  in  their  natures.  The  priests  govern  the  ele- 
ments and  control  the  health  of  human  beings.  They 
perform  cerenoonies  in  connection  with  births,  marriages, 
and  deathSb  The  Samoieds  build  temples,  but  do  not 
set  up  representations  of  Sum  in  them,  as  he  is  held  to 
be  invisible.  The  only  images  are  thoee  of  subordinate 
deities.— VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MyihoL  fcv. 

SamokreatsohentiL    See  Saxokrischtchiiia. 
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namnkH-J**'*''''*"",  >  wet  of  RunUn  diiKntcn, 
<rboM  name  ligniflea  "  Kir-biptiztn,"  and  eipnnn  the 
pvculianty  by  wbich  tbey  ue  ctulinguuh^  TrDm  otber 
Rukabiikt. 

Bamonas,  ■rchbiihop  of  Giza,  floatuhed  abont 
1056.  Hi*  known  work  it  DitrtuiumailM  A  chnrd  con- 
rrmiiig  tit  Stal  Praeocr  of  CXritti  Bodg  and  Stood  in 
llu  SacranuTil,  founJ  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  xviii,  577 ; 
Ur.  and  LaL  in  BUL  Pair.  GutliiBdi,  liv,  326. 

Ba'inoa  (£d^<iCi  diitingtiuhrd),  a  natet)  ialand  in  the 
.Egean  Sea,  near  tbe  coast  of  Lydii,  in  Aaia  Minor,  and 
Kpanl«d  only  by  a  narraw  Mrait  from  the  promunlary 
vhicb  UnDioate*  in  Cape  TrogyUium.  Tbis  atnit,  in 
the  narroweat  part,  ii  not  qoila  ■  mile  in  width  (Plinv, 
Hill.  Nal.  T,  34;  Stribo,  xiv,  6B1;  comp.  Leake,  Map 
of  Alia  Minor).  For  iu  hiitory,  (nm  the  time  when 
it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  lo  ita 
recent  atnigglea  againat  Tuikey  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  aince,  we  muat  refer  to  Smith's  Did. 
ofGr,  and  Jtom.  Gtog.  s.  v.  Samoa  ii  a  rery  lofty  and 
commanding  ialand ;  the  won],  in  faci,  denuLeg  a  height, 
eepedally  by  the  >ea-*hore:  bencc,  al»,  the  name  of 
Saraolhncia,  or  "the  Thraeian  Samos,"  for  another  sim- 
ilar island.  Santoa  was  illustrious  at  a  period  of  remote 
Inliquity,  and  waa  at  one  time  mislrcsa  of  the  sea,  but 
its  gresinen  was  of  no  long  duration.  Tradition  as- 
cribes the  birth  of  I'ylhaguras  to  this  island,  and  Cre- 
ophilus,  said  to  be  the  aon-in-lawof  Homer,  and  himself 
a  poet  ofno  mean  pretensions,  was  alio  a  Samian.  The 
period  during  whicb  Samoa  enjoyed  Uie  greatest 
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celain  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  cbina.  The 
island  ia  •ometiiiHS  stated  lo  have  been  famous  for  its 
wines,  but,  in  tact,  tlie  wine  of  Samoa  was  in  ill  repute. 
Strabo  says  eipresdy  that  the  ialand  was  ore  ivnviif. 
It  now,  however,  ranks  high  for  ita  Levantine  wine, 
which  is  largely  exportad,  as  are  also  grape*  and  raiaina. 
SanKis,  which  is  still  called  Samo,  coniained,  some  years 
ago,  about  G0,000  people,  inhabiCinK  eighteen  large  Til- 
lages and  about  twenty  amall  onea.  Vslhi  ia  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  in  every  respect,  eicept  that  It  ia  not 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  lives  at  Culonna, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  column  (about  fifty 
feel  higb  and  six  in  diameler),  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Juno,  of  which  wme  inagnificsnt  remains  are 
lying  near.  Vationa  travellers  (Clarke,  Tuumefort,  Fo- 
CDcke,  Dallaway,  Roaa)  have  described  this  island.  Sea 
also  Georgirenes,  Dacription  ofSamot,  ete.  (Lond.  1678); 
Panofka,  Ra  ^antaram. (Berlin,  1S22);  and  eapedally 
Tiueiin,  Daeription  de  tilt  dt  Palmot  H  ik  tik  de  Samot 
(Paris,  1866}. 


perity  was  that  occu|Hed  by  the  goTemmenC  of  Polyc- 
raio,  who  made  himself  master  of  many  among  (he 
BumHinditig  islands.  The  island  fell  subsequently  un- 
der the  Athenian  dominion,  and  was  considered  aa  one 
orihemoetvsluable  dependencies  of  Athens.  The  peo- 
ple of  Samoa  were  especially  wombippers  of  Juno  or 
Hera,  and  bar  temple,  called  the  HerKon,  waa  enriched 
by  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  known  iu  Greece,  par. 
ticulariy  statues  by  Nyrun,  Tolycletus,  and  Praxiteles. 
The  chief  manufacture  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 

amoolb  clay  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  many  specimens  of 
"     a  of  srclwologista.     ' 


ia  briefly  referred  lo  in  two  places  in  Serlptttre. 
The  Romans  wrote  to  the  govemor  in  favor  of  the  Jews, 
in  tlie  lime  of  Simon  Maccsbnus  (I  Mace,  xv,  £3),  and 
Paul  touched  there  when  going  lo  Jerusalem,  on  his  re- 
turn rrom  hia  third  mienionaiy  journey  (Acis  xx,  16). 
He  had  been  st  Chios,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  Mi- 
letus, having  passed  by  Epheaui  without  touching  there. 
The  topographical  notices  given  incidentally  by  Luke 
are  most  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
of  Trogylliuin,  in  the  narmw  strait  between  Samoa  and 
the  extremity  of  the  msinland  ridge  of  Mycale.  Thia 
spot  is  famous  both  for  the  grnl  battle  of  the  old  Urreka 
the  Persians  in  RC.  479,  and  also  for  a  gallant 
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lierc)  Id  (lliiile  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Oiut  with 

Matcoi  Agiippt  in  Samoi^  whence  reaulled  muij  privi- 
Itgato  the  Jewi(J«ephiii,i<i(r.  xvi,  2,  3,  4).  At  thai 
timeuid  when  Piul  wu  there  il  wu  politically  i "  free 
cit/' ID  the  piDTince  ur  Aiia  (q.r.).  See  Conybeaie 
tT\<IBowMi\,  St.  Paul,  u,  18;  htyiin,  Si.  Paul,  it,  87  tq. 
:ieepAi;u 

S«inoa«t«a«>,  or  Samosatenltuw,  the  fullow- 
ets  of  Paul  ofSamotata  (q.  v.). 

BamoKtrigoUohtachtna,  ■  Kct  of  Riutim  dii- 

■enun,  whose  name  signides  "Kir-ordainen,"  anil  cx- 
prewes  the  peculiarity  by  which  they  are  dblingaiihed 
from  other  RMiko\a\kiL—B\iiBt,Dicl.i>/8KU,».y. 

BamoUiTa'cla,  or  Samothrdce  (^/loSpani), 
famous  island  in  the  nartti-eaiteni  part  of  the  'Egei 
Sea,  above  the  Uelleapont,  wiib  a  city  uf  the  eaa 
name.  It  was  anciently  called  DarAma,  Ltucania,  ar 
■bo  Samoa ;  and,  to  dlitinguish  it  from  the  other  Samoa 
(q.  v.).  the  name  of  Thrace  wu  added,  from  iu  vicinity 
U>  that  country.  Hence,  Samoi  of  Thrace,  £a/io£ 
epaCTCp  Old  by  contraction  £afii>3pan),  Samothuce. 
Sunothnce  Li  about  twenty  miles  iu  circumference,  and 
about  twenty  milea  Siora  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The 
UUniJ  wu  celebrated  for  the  myateries  of  Cerea  and 
Pioierpine,  and  was  a  sacred  asylum  (Diod.  Sic  iii,  55; 
T,  *7;  Ptolemy,  Ceoj,  v,  II;  Pliny,  Uil.  KaU  \\;  ti\ 
In  ancient  timei  it  waa  the  resort  of  numerous  ptl- 
grim^who  r^arded  it  ai  invested  with  peculiar  i>aiic- 
tity.  It  waa  the  seat  of  the  worship  and  mysLeries  of 
the  Cabin— mysteries  in  which  peraooa  of  the  highcit 
(ank  and  consideration  deemed  it  an  especial  honor  to 
be  initiated,  and  whicb  have  been  a  favorite  auhjccc  for 
inveitigatiun  among  modem  Btudcnis.  Samothrace  is 
mountainouB,  and  the  central  peak  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  .£geaii,  and  inferior  only  to 
Mount  Athos  on  the  mainland.  Homer  places  upon  it 
the  throne  of  Neptutie;  it  towers  high  over  Imbroa, 
and  the  plains  of  Troy  are  distinctly  visible  from  its 
Munmit.  Homer  describes  Ju]»ter  as  watching  from 
hence  the  progress  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  traditions 
of  Samothnce  extend  to  the  remotest  antiquity;  they 
refer  to  a  period  when  the  HeUespont,  the  Prupoiitis, 
and  the  Bosphorus  were  but  a  series  of  inland  lake^  and 
the  Euxine  was  entirely  shut  away  from  the  jEgean. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Siebulir  {Auriat  ElkmH/riiphy  and 
Geogropks,  i,  182)  that  Samothrace  was  the  centre  uf 
the  Pelasgic  Teligioii.  Perseus  took  refuge  here  after 
bii  defeat  by  the  Komans  at  Pfdiia.  In  later  times 
Samothrace  had,  according  to  Pliny,  the  privileftea  of  a 
amall  free  state,  though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a 
dependency  of  the  province  of  Alaceilunia.  The  island 
ii  now  called  SamMhrati,  frequently  corrupted  into 
Samandridii  (Is  to  pavipia).  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
principally  by  fishermen,  and  in  many  parts  is  covered 
with  forests.  It  contains  only  a  single  village.  The 
mountain  is  described  in  (he  IHaiioniirg  IlcrM  for 
1836, p. 21E;  comp.Eichter,irifi{/i(Arf,p.13G>q.)  Smith, 


of  the  Island  of  Bsmothrace. 


Coin  of  Samothrace. 
The  mention  of  this  island  in  the  account  of  PauFa 
llrst  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  II)  is,  for  two  rea- 
sons, worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  fiiM  place, 
\x\Ttg  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuoua  island,  it  is  an  ex- 
view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  tbroughoul  that  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Neapolia.  From  the  shore  at  Troaa, 
Samothrace  is  seen  towering  over  Imbroa  (Homer,  It, 
xiii,  IS,  IS;  KingUlce.ftMn),  p.64),and  it  is  aamitaHj 
a  marked  objeM  in  the  view  fiDm  the  bills  between  Ne- 
apolia ind  Philippi  (Clarke,  TrattU,  eh,  xiii).  Tbeae 
allusions  tend  to  give  vividness  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant voyages  lliat  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  thia 
voyage  was  made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  wc 
toUl  that  it  occupied  only  parts  of  Iwn  days,  wheieaa  on 
a  subsequent  return  voyage  (Acts  xx,  6)  the  lime  spent 
nt  sea  was  five :  but  the  technical  word  here  used  {tbiv- 
ipOjiiiaafuv)  impliea  that  Ibey  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  poailion  of  Samothrace  ia  exactly  such  as  to 
correspond  with  these  notices,  and  thus  incidentally 
to  conSrm  the  accuracy  of  a  moat  artless  narrative. 
Paul  and  hia  companions  anchored  for  the  night  olT 
"        ■  ~"         ■       city,  and  therelure  probably 

•  the  north  aide,  which  woold 
south-east  wind,     ft 

to  be  overlooked,  that  such  a  wind  vould  be  favorable 

erly  aHer  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  See  Convbeare  and 
Howson.  Life  and  fSp.  of  31.  Paul,  I,  MZ  aq. ,  Lewin, 
SI.  Paul,  i,  200. 

Samp'samfea  (Zafii^/iiic  r.  r.  2a/i^«){t  Tulg. 

list  of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  lo  have  sent 
letters  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace  xv,  23).  The  name 
is  probshly  nut  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  to  \fi 
taken  in  the  A.V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm  iden- 
tiAe*  with  Samtmi,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Ses,  be- 
tween Sinope  and  Trebizond. 

BampBOn,  Bsra,  a  Congregational  mininler,  was 
bom  at  Middleburough,  Hsss.,  Feb.  12, 174!l.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  1773,  and  becarne  |issior  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1776. 
He  also  officiated  as  chaplain  In  the  Revolutionary 
armr,  and  was  settled  at  Hudson,  N. 
Y,  1796.  While  there  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Rev.  Harry  Croaswell  in 
the  editorship  of  Tit  Batamr,  one  of 
the  drsl  literary  Journals  in  Uie  United 
States  (1801-4).  He  edited  for  a  veaT 
(1804-6)  the  Comuctieul  Caunml,  and 
became  Judge  of  Columbia  County  in 
18M.  He  dieil  in  New  York  Oly, 
Dec  12. 1823.  He  was  the  author  of 
Beauliet  of  lit  Bibb  (1802)  -.Siam 
Puli-iol  Cnmatteil  (lS(i3):~ni  Bi*- 
inriail  MclioHary  (18M):—Tltt  Hrvf 
Rmarktr  on  Iht  li'ayf  -/Mm  (1817, 
1855).  Sec  Sprsgue,  Amall  of  lit 
AmtricaH  Pii^,i\,\22. 
Bunpaoti.  Fiaooia  S.,  D.D, 

bom  near  DuvcrMills,  Goochland  Co, 
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Va^  in  Nov.,  1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  waa 
placed  in  the  family  of  his  unde,  the  Bev.  Thornton 
Rogers,  of  Albemarle.  Finding  himself  now  in  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  he  was  induced  to  seek  earnestly 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Charlottesville, 
Aug.  18,  1831,  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1830;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ballantine,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental 
department;  was  licensed  by  the  East  Hanover  Presby- 
tery in  OcU,  1839,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  Oct.,  1841.  In  the  summer  of  1848 
he  visited  Europe,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Oriental  studies,  and  returned  in  August,  1849.  In 
OcL,  1848,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar>v  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1849  received  the  degree  of  D.U.  from 
i[ampden  Sidney  College.  He  died  April  9, 1854.  In 
1851  Dr.  Sampaon  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  lectore  on  The  A  uAority  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Sacred  Text,  which  was  after- 
wards published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of  which 
it  formed  a  pftrt;  and  in  1856  there  was  published,  under 
the  editorisi  supervision  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Dabney,  A 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  ffebrewt.  One 
of  Dr.  Sampaon*a  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was 
his  methodical  industry.  **  That  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with 
one's  might  in  just  so  much  time  aa  is  needed  to  do  it  per- 
fect^, and  no  more;  that  no  task  is  to  be  led  till  all  is 
perfected  which  can  be  done  to  advantage — these  were 
the  rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
the  time  c(  his  boyhood  to  the  school,  the  university, 
the  study,  and  the  lecture-room.*^  He  was  eminently 
conscientious  in  everything.  Family  prayers  were,  in 
his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.  The  whole  air 
and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep,  conscientious  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.  As  an  instructor.  Dr.  Kobert  L. 
Dabney  says  of  him,  **  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  he  was, 
in  my  view,  unrivalled ;"  and  again,  "  One  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones, of  his  success  was  his  indisputable  schol- 
arship. No  man  ever  passed  through  one  of  his  classes 
without  a  profound  and  admiring  conviction  of  this." 
See  Spragne,  Annalt  of  the  American  Pulpit^  iv,  795; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merioan  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sampson,  Henry,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Padua.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Reformation,  and  sub- 
sequently became  an  eminent  London  physician.  He 
died  in  1705.  He  published  an  edition  of  Porter  on 
Divine  Grace,  and  prepared  materials  for  a  history  of 
Nonconformists. 

Sampson,  Richard,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
in  1536.  He  was  transferred  to  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
1542-43,  and  died  at  Eccleshall,  1554  lie  is  the  author 
of  Commentary  on  Romans,  etc.  (I^nd.  1546,  8vo)  :— 
Regii  SaceUi  (4to). 

Sampson,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
(according  to  Strype)  at  Playford,  in  Suffolk,  1517,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley;  was  chaplain  in  the  army 
of  Lord  Russell.  In  1551  he  was  preferred  to  the  rec- 
tory of  All'hallows,  London,  and,  in  1554.  to  the  deaner}' 
of  Chichester.  During  the  reign  of  Mar}'  he  resided  in 
Strasburg.  Returning  home  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  refused  the  bbhopric  of  Norwich,  because  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nature  of  the  office.  In  Sept,,  1560, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  Michael- 
mas term,  156^1,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    So  open  and  zealous  was  he  against  clerical 


habits  that  in  1564  he  was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned.  Notwithstanding  his  non* 
conformity,  he  was  presented,  in  1568,  with  the  master- 
ship  of  Wigston  Hospital  at  Leicester,  and  had,  accord^ 
ing  to  Wood,  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  He  resided  at 
Leicester  until  his  death,  AprU  9,  1589.  He  married 
bishop  Latimer's  niece,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Nathaniel  Bendes  editing  two  Sermons  of  John 
Bradford  (1574,  8vo),  a  translation  into  English  of  a 
Semum  of  St.  Chtysostom  (1550.  8vo),  he  published 
several  Letters,  and  a  Brief  CoUection  of  the  Church  and 
Ceremonies  thereof  {lb92, 16mo). 

Sam'son  (Heb.  Shimshon',  "JITOO,  sunlike,  **m- 
%;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Xa/i^v,  and  so  Josephua,  Ant, 
V,  8,  4,  according  to  whom,  however,  the  word  means 
'* strong:"  if  the  root  shemesh  has  the  signification  of 
"  awe,**  which  Gesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Sam- 
son would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  *<awe"  and 
'*  astonishment"  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's  birth 
[see  Judg.  xiii,  6, 18-20]),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
champion,  deliverer,  and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  supernatural  bodily  prowess,  his  mor^ 
al  infirmities,  and  his  tragical  end  (B.C.  1185-65).  (In 
the  following  account  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Kit- 
to,  Smith,  and  Winer.) 

1.  //if/ory.— Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  was  bom,  D.C.  cir.  1200,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  birth  was  announced  by 
a  heavenly  messenger  gave  distinct  presage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  whose  endowments  were  to  be  of 
a  nature  suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  which 
he  was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  the  oracle  to  his 
mother,  who  had  long  been  barren,  was  that  the  child 
with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  who 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whose  head 
no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove  a  signal 
deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  directed,  accordingly, 
to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Naza- 
ritish  law,  and  strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  food. 
According  to  the  ^  prophecy  going  before  upon  him,'' 
Samson  was  born  in  the  following  year;  and  his  desti- 
nation to  great  achievements  began  to  evince  itself  at  a 
very  early  nge  by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength 
which  came,  from  time  to  time,  upon  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan— bordering  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Philistines^- exposed  them  es{>e- 
cially  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people,  it  was 
plainly  the  design  of  Heaven  to  raise  up  a  deliverer  in 
that  region  whero  he  was  most  needed.  The  Philis- 
tines, therefore,  became  very  naturally  the  objects  of 
that  retributive  course  of  proceedings  in  which  Samson 
was  to  be  the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  could 
only  enter  by  speking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostil« 
ities  that  would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direct  colli- 
sion. Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  his  meeting 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at  Tim* 
natb,  whom  he  besought  his  parents  to  procure  for  him 
in  marriage,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  she  **  pleased 

him  well"  — Heb.  »in  ^J-^ra  rT^lS%  She  is  Hght  in 
mine  eyes ;  not  beautiful,  engaging,  attractive,  but  r^ht 
relative  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  otgect  (see  Gousset,  Lexu 
con,  s.  V.  y^*^ ;  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  1  Kings  iXf 
12;  2  Chron.  xii,  30 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  27).  That  he  en- 
tertained a  genuine  affection  for  the  woman,  notwith« 
standing  the  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we 
may,  doubtless,  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to  the 
great  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  from  oppres- 
sion,  and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under  the  secret 
control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be  dear  from  the 
words  inunediatdy  folfewing,  when,  in  nierenoe  to  the 
objection  of  his  parents  to  aucb  a  union,  it  is  said  that 
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they  **  knew  not  that  it  was  of  tho  Lofd  that  he  looght 
an  occasion  against  the  Philistines.**  It  is  here  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  *'  against  the  Philis- 
tines," has  ^  of  Of  from  the  Philistines,*'  apparently  iia* 
plying  that  the  oecasion  sought  should  be  one  that  orig^ 
mated  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This  occasion 
he  sought  under  the  immediate  prompting  of  the  Most 
High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this  indirect  manner,  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  (^  his  designs  of  retribution 
on  hid  enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  baffle  the  power  of  the  whole  PhUUtme  na- 
Hon  by  the  proweu  of  a  nngk  individuaL  The  cham- 
pion of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  appointed  so  much  to 
be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like  the  other  judges,  tu  to  be 
an  armg  in  himself  In  order,  then,  that  the  contest 
might  be  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  entire  opposition  of  the  Philistines  shotUd  be  concent 
tratedy  as  far  tu  possible^  against  the  person  of  Samson, 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  precisely 
such  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  signally  the  pow- 
er of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  But  how 
ooold  this  result  be  brought  about  except  by  means  of 
acme  private  quarrel  between  Samson  and  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say 
that  the  scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  end 
which  God  bad  in  view?  To  what  extent  Samson 
liimself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  or  how 
far  he  had  a  plan  distinctly  kndy  correspcwiding  with  the 
results  that  ensued,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  probabil- 
ity, we  think,  is  that  he  had  nther  a  general  strong  im- 
pression, wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  definite 
conception  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  sufficiently 
powerful  to  warrant  both  him  and  his  parents  in  going 
forward  with  the  measure.  They  were  in  some  way 
assured  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  proceeding  which 
God  would  overrule  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  of 
mercy  to  his  people  and  of  judgment  to  their  oppress- 
ors. From  this  point  commences  that  career  of  achieve- 
ments and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  Israelitisfa  Her- 
cules which,  passing  gradually  from  the  wonderful  to 
the  miraculous,  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies 
and  the  wonder  of  all  ages. 

(1.)  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future  bride,  he  slew  a 
li<m  without  weapons ;  and  on  his  second  visit,  to  es- 
pouse her,  he  foond  the  skeleton,  denuded  of  the  flesh 
by  the  birds  and  jackals,  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
(Jndg.  xiv,  1-8).  The  strange  incident  of  a  Xazarite 
eating  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion  has  been 
examined  by  Theodoret  {Quest,  in  Jud,  22).  We  must 
not  attribute  too  scrupulous  views  to  the  times  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  V,  8,  6)  says  nothing  of  the  eating  of  this 
honey  by  l^mson  and  his  parents^ 

(2.)  At  his  wedding-feast,  the  attendance  of  a  laige 
company  of  pannymphs,  or  friends  of  th^  bridegroom, 
convened  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  his 
nuptials,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious  watch  upon 
his  movements,  furnished  the  occasion  of  a  common 
Oriental  device  for  enlivening  entertainments  of  this 
nature.  He  propounded  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which 
referred  to  his  obtaining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the 
carcass  of  a  slain  lion ;  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  hli  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  enig- 
ma cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv,  10-20). 

(8.)  The  next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  by  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous 
pretext,  had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
another  man,  and  was  executed  by  securing  a  multitude 
of  foxe%  or  rather  jackals  QsA^VSi,  thuaUm),  and,  by 
tying  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  corn- 
fields of  his  enemies.  (See  the  Latin  monographs  on 
thU  subject  by  HiUiger  [Viteb.  1674],  Gasser  [Halle, 
1751],  and  Yfiemoet  [Franc  1788].)     The  indignation 


of  the  Philistines,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  0Bt« 
rage,  vented  itself  upon  the  family  of  hia  father-in-law, 
who  had  been  the  remote  occasion  of  it,  in  the  burning 
of  their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter  per- 
ished. This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which  Samson 
threatened  to  be  revenged;  and, thereupon  falling  upon 
them  without  ceremony,  he  smote  them,  as  it  is  said, 
"  hip  and  thigh,  with  a  great  slaughter"  (Judg.  xv,  1- 
8).  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs,  ^'he  smote 
them  leg  upon  thigh** — apparently  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  implying,  according  to  Gcsenius,  that  he 
cut  them  to  pieces  so  that  their  limbs-^thdr  legs  and 
thighs — were  scattered  and  heaped  promiscuously  to- 
gether; equivalent  to  sa3'ing  that  he  smote  and  de- 
stroyed them  wholfyt  entirely,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Calmet,  recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  wrestling  combat^  in  which,  perhaps^  the 
slanghter  on  this  occasion  may  have  commenced* 

(4.)  Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting 
to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countr}*n^n,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  himself 
in  bonds,  provided  thsy  would  not  themselves  fall  upon 
him  and  kill  him.  <  He  probably  gave  in  to  this  meas- 
ure from  a  strong  inward  assurance  lYxsi  the  issue  of  it 
would  be  to  afford  him  a  new  oocasion  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  his  foes.  Being  brought,  in  this  apparent- 
ly helpless  condition,  to  a  place  called,  from  the  event, 
Lehi,  a  jaw,  his  preterm^ural  potency  suddenly  put  it- 
self forth ;  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  effectually 
about  him  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot. 
That  this  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man,  but  of 
God,  was  soon  demonstrated.  Wearied  with  his  exer- 
tions, the  illustrious  Danite  became  faint  from  thirst; 
and,  sM  there  was  no  water  in  the  place,  he  prayed  that 
a  fountain  might  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  heard: 
God  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  lock  hard 
by ;  and  Samson,  in  gratitude,  gave  it  the  name  of  iSSs- 
haUoer,  a  word  that  signifies  ^*  the  well  of  him  that 
pra^'ed,"  and  which  continued  to  be  the  designation  of 
the  fountain  ever  after.  The  place  received  its  name 
ftom  the  cireumsunce  of  his  having  then  so  effectually 
wielded  ih,^  jawbone  (*^n9,  J^hi)  (Jndg.  xv,  15  sq.;  see 
Bauer,  Fleb,  Myth,  ii,  66 ;  A  wfuhrL  Erkldr,  des  W,  ii,  57 ; 
comp.  Judg.  ill,  31 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8, 18).  The  spring- 
ing-up  of  a  fountain  in  the  jawbone  (ver.  19)  has  given 
great  trouble  to  the  interpreters;  and  some  would  re- 
move the  passage  from  the  text,  or  give  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  The  most  common  is  to  render  lechi, 
"^n^,  not  jatc6on^,  but  Lehi,  the  name  of  a  place  in  which 
the  fountain  sprang  up;  and  makteshf  ^r|3^,  not  the 
sodeet  of  the  toothy  but  the  rift  of  the  rock  from  which 
the  water  came.  So  the  Targum,  and  Josephus  {Ant, 
v,  8, 9 ;  comp.  Clericus  tn  loc, ;  Ortlob^  De  FotOe  JSimsonis 
prope  MaxiUam  [Leips.  1703] ;  Deyling,  (Htservat,  Sacr, 
i,  113  sq.;  Busing,  in  the  BiUioth,  Hagana,  ii,  506  sq.; 
Herder,  Geist  der  ebr,  Poeeie,  ii,  285, 256 ;  KoaenmUller, 
SchoL  in  loc.).  It  would  seem  that  Lehi  refen  back  to 
ver.  16,  and  the  rendering  of  makteeh  is  assumed.  It 
would  be  easier,  with  Stoder,  to  take  Lehi  for  the  name 
of  a  wall  of  rock,  an  opening  in  which  was  caUed  mah- 
tith,  tooth-cavity.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
maktesh  alone  could  have  this  meaning.  (See  in  gen- 
eral Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ii,  752.)  Heine  {Dissertat,  Sacr, 
p.  241  sq.)  opposes  another  exegetical  attempt  on  this' 
passage,  and  clings  to  the  entire  miracle.  Comp.  Bo- 
chart,  liieroz,  i,  171  sq.).     See  Lbht. 

(5.)  The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in  such 
contempt  by  their  victor  that  he  went  openly  into  the 
city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems  to  have  suffered  himself 
weakly  to  be  drawn  into  the  company  of  a  woman  of 
loose  character,  tbeyiekiing  to  whoee  enticements  ex- 
posed him  to  the  most  imminent  peril  (Judg.  xvi,  1-8). 
His  presence  being  soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  night  foccihly  to  detain  him  by  doiK 
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tog  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  making  them  fast ;  but 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and,  breaking. 
away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates 
upon  his  shoulders  to  the  top  uf  a  neighboring  hill  that 
looks  towards  Hebron  CP^Sn  ^Zt  i^;  Sept.  iwi  vpo- 
trutrrov  rov  XtfiputVy  facing  Ilthroii),  The  common  ren- 
dering, ^  before  Hebron,"  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  b  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay,  doubtless,  somewhere  between  the  cities, 
and  in  full  view  of  both.    See  Gaza, 

(6.)  After  this  his  enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by 
guile  rather  than  by  violence,  and  they  were  too  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of 
Sorek,  named  Delilah,  ho  bocsme  so  infatuated  by  liis 
passion  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could  equal 
Iiis  mental  weakness.  (But  sec  Oeder,  Dt  Sitnsotte  Cas- 
io [Onold.  1718  ].)  The  princes  of  the  Philistines,  aware 
of  Samson's  infirmity,  determined  by  means  of  it  to  get 
possession,  if  possible,  of  his  person.  For  this  purpose 
they  propose  a  tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  en- 
ters at  once  into  the  treacherous  compacL  .  She  em- 
ploys all  her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for  some 
time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  his 
hair,  which,  if  it  were  shaved,  would  leave  him  a  mere 
common  man.  Not  that  his  strength  really  lay  in  his 
hair;  for  this,  in  fact,  had  no  natural  influence  upon  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  re- 
latum  to  God  as  a  Nazarite ;  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  tnarky  or  sigrti  of  his  Nazariteship, 
and  a  pledffff  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of 
his  miraculous  physical  powers.  If  he  lost  this  sign, 
the  Iwdge  of  his  consecration,  he  broke  his  vow,  and 
consequently  forfeited  the  thing  signified.  God  aban- 
doned him ;  and  he  was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this 
respect,  than  an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  para- 
mour seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  decla- 
ration to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  head  while  he  lav 
sleeping  in  her  lap ;  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  was 
instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies  lying  in  waiL  Be- 
reft of  his  grand  endowment,  and  forsaken  of  God,  the 
champion  of  Israel  could  now  well  adopt  the  words  of 
Solomon:  ''I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands ; 
whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her;  but  the  sin- 
ner shall  be  taken  by  her.*'  Having  so  long  presumpt- 
uously played  with  his  ruin.  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  indulgence. 
He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown,  and  is  consigned  to 
the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes.  His  punishment  was 
indeed  severe,  though  he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as 
redeemed,  in  a  measure,  his  own  honor,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave  (Judg.  xvi, 
4-21).  As  this  was  an  employment  which,  in  the  East, 
usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to  such  a  man 
as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce  him.  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  shame.  To  grind  corn  ybr 
others  was,  even  for  a  woman,  a  proverbial  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  menial  and  oppressed  condition. 
How  much  more  for  the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to 
have  been  made  grinder-general  fur  the  prison-house! 
(See  Lehmann,  De  Simsone  MoUiore  (Viteb.  1711].) 

(7.)  In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this  con- 
finement, his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and  with  it  such 
a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have  wrought  in  his 
heart  as  virtually  reinvested  him  with  the  character 
and  the  powers  he  bad  so  culjiably  lost  Of  thb  fact 
his  enemies  were  not  aware.  Still  exulting  in  their 
possession  of  the  great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they 
kept  him,  like  a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  an  injmense  multitude, 
including  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre  to  celebrate  a 


feast  in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon,  who  had  delivered 
their  adversary  into  their  hands,  Samson  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  out  to  l>e  made  a  laughing-stock  to  his 
enemies,  a  butt  for  their  scoffs,  insults,  mockeries,  and 
merriment.  Secretly  determined  to  use  his  recovered 
strength  to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy 
who  guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the  roof  of 
the  building  rested  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
348).  Here,  after  pausing  for  a  short  time  while  he 
prefers  a  brief  prayer  to  Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy 
pillars,  and,  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  build- 
ing rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered  with 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed  to 
pieces  in  the  ruin  (Judg.  xvi,  22  sq.). 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable personages  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by  an  apostolic 
pen  (Heb.  xi,  32)  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
'*  who  had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  repute,"  war- 
rants us,  undoubtedly,  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  his 
character  on  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fidelity  of  the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the 
record  of  infirmities  which  must  forever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deedsi  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses 
with  which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  vtry  peciUiarities  of  that  physical  temperament  to 
which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were  owing ;  but  while 
this  consideration  may  palliate,  it  cannot  excuse  the 
moral  delinquencies  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  and 
of  which  a  just  Providence  exacted  so  tremendous  a 
penalty  in  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  and 
death.  (See  WeLasenbom,  De  Morte  Simsonis  [Jena, 
1705] ;  Maichel,  Simson  ab  Crimine  Vindicat,  [Tubing. 
1789].) 

His  relatives,  we  are  told  (Judg.  xvi,  81),  went  and 
recovered  his  body,  and  intened  it  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  father  Manoah.  The  consternation  produced  at 
Gaza  by  the  catastrophe  connected  with  his  death,  we 
can  easily  conceive,  would  render  this  easier  of  accom- 
plishment.   See  Philistine. 

2.  Representative  Helatums. — Some  of  these  have  been 
in  part  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  but 
Samson  was  so  striking  a  character  that  they  need  to 
be  more  specifically  dwelt  upon. 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks  upon 
the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold  upon  Is- 
rael was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  future 
emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  their  yoke.  It  is 
evident  from  Judg.  xiii,  1,  5;  xv,  9-11,  20,  and  the 
whole  history,  that  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and 
Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
judgeship;  so  that,  of  course,  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
ofiice  would  be  included  in  the  entire  period  of  the 
Phillstiue  dominion,  which  Usher  and  some  others  have 
hastily  concluded  was  limited  to  the  forty  years  of  Eli's 
administration.  From  the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's 
mother  (Judg.  xiii,  5)  it  appears  further  that  the  Isra- 
elites were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth ;  and,  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  has  erroneously 
been  supposed  that  his  judgeship  must  about  have  co- 
incided with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  turn  to  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
and  especially  to  vii,  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine 
dominion  continued  till  the  judgeship  of  SamueL  Hence 
it  appears  that  Samson  and  Samuel  were  separated  by 
the  whole  interval  uf  Eli's  judgeship  and  of  Samuel's 
minority.  See  CiinoNou>OT.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral points  in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  times  of 
Samson  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  siroilarity  of 
circumstances.    First,  there  is  the  general  prominence 
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of  the  Philistines  in  their  relation  to  Israel.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and 
Samuel  being  Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii,  5*,  xvi,  17;  oomp. 
1  Sam.  i,  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of  the 
young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah  the 
consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazarirish  vow  was  at  that 
time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Nazarites  occurs 
in  the  Scripture  history  till  Amos  ii,  11, 12;  and  even 
there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar  notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon 
in  Judg.  xvi,  23  ami  1  Sara,  v,  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in 
Judg.  xvi,  8, 18, 27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii,  7.  The  effect  of 
Samson's  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparato- 
ry kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people,  and 
shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than 
in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There 
18  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Israel  during 
Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single  fact  of  the  men 
of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  three  thousand  in  number, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv,  9-13).  The  whole  narrative 
is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following  story  concern- 
ing Micah  (Judg.  xvii,  xviii)  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Still  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  contemporary  judges  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.    See  Judge. 

(2.)  At  a  Nazaritfj  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Numb,  vi  in  full  practice.  The  eminence  of  such  Naz- 
arites as  Samson  and  Samuel  would  tend  to  give  that 
dignity  to  the  profession  which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam. 
iv,  7, 8.    See  N^izarite. 

(3.)  At  an  intpirtd  perton,  Samson  is  one  of  those 
who  are  distinctly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Those  specimens  of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which 
even  the  slaying  of  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  weap- 
ons was  one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special 
influence  of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
xiii,  25 — ^''And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and 
EshtaoL"  The  import  of  the  original  word  (SSfib)  for 
moved  is  peculiar.  As  D9B,  the  radical  form,  signifies 
an  anrilf  the  metaphor  is  probably  drawn  from  the  re- 
peated and  somewhat  violeni  ttroket  of  a  workman  with 
his  hammer.  It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urgency^ 
an  impelling  wjiuence,  which  he  could  not  well  resist  in 
himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
thui  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree,  constantly  dwelt  in 
him.  So,  in  later  exploits,  it  is  said, "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were 
upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  burned  with  fire;*'  *'The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them."  Dut,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut,  and  his  strength 
was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said  '*  lie  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  him"  (Judg.  xiii,  25;  xiv,  6, 
19;  XV,  U;  xvi,  20).  The  phrase  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him"  is  common  to  him  with  Othuiel 
and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,  34) ;  but  the  connection 
of  supernatural  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Naza- 
ritish  vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking  his 
bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his 
back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  In- 
deed, his  whole  character  and  history  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how 
forcibly  the  Israelites  would  be  taught  by  such  an  ex- 
ample that  their  national  strength  lay  in  their  complete 
separation  from  idolatry  and  consecration  to  the  true 
God;  and  that  he  could  give  them  power  to  subdue 
their  mightiest  enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  his 
service  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii,  10).  (See  the  Eclectic  JUvieWt 
Nor.  1861.) 


(4.)  At  to  Afythologieal  Cotncideneet^-The  namtlva 
of  Samson's  deeds  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
mythical  story  of  the  Greek  Hercules.  (See  especially 
Vogel,  in  the  //all.  Encyclop,  ii,  §  vi,  8  sq. ;  KiskofT,  IHe 
Simsonaage  u.  </.  //erakles-ifyth ut  [  Leips.  1 8G 1  ].)  Thus, 
his  combat  with  the  lion  is  compared  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Nemean  lion  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  11 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  5,  1), 
and  another  fearful  lion  on  Mt  Cithaeron  (ApoUod.  ii,  4, 
9) ;  his  capture  of  the  jackals  with  the  capture  of  the 
stag  of  Diana  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  13;  ApoUod.  ii,5,  3),  and 
of  the  Cretan  buU  (ApoUod.  ii,  5,7;  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  13); 
his  slaughter  of  his  paranymphs'  friends  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  king  of  the  MinysB,  Erginus,  and  his  host, 
by  Hercules,  in  a  narrow  pass  (ApoUod.  ii,  4, 11 ;  men- 
tioned, too,  by  Herod,  u,  45) ;  his  carrying-off  the  gates 
of  Gaza  with  the  carry  ing-away  of  the  Cretan  buU  (Diod. 
Sic  iv,  18) ;  but,  above  all,  the  destruction  of  Samson  by 
his  beloved  Delilah  has  been  compared  with  the  over- 
coming of  Hercules  through  Omphale  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  81 ; 
ApoUod.  ii,  6,  3;  comp.  Senec  //ippoL  p.  318  sq.) ;  in 
fine,  Samson's  wonderful  birth  (Judg.  xiii)  with  that  of 
Heroules  (see  Bauer,  /lebr.  Myth,  ii,  86  sq.).  Those, 
however,  have  far  less  ground  who  identify  Sanson 
with  the  PhcBiiician  Hercules,  the  sun-god.  Basing  the 
view  on  the  etymotogy  of  the  name  (see  Vatke,  BibL 
TheoL  i,  868  sq.),  they  labor,  viewing  the  whole  story 
of  Samson  as  a  myth,  to  explain  the  details  by  the 
course  and  operation  of  the  sun  (Borkhausen,  in  the 
Coburg,  Armal.  d,  TkeoU  1833,  iii,  2,  3;  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  PkiUnu  vii,  752).  There  are  many  other 
striking  parallels  in  the  Greek  mythology — e.  g.  in  the 
Croton  MUo  and  other  strong  men  (Pliny,  vii,  19) ;  in  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  especiaUy  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
boar  at  Crommyon  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  59),  and  the  carrying- 
away  of  a  living  buU  to  Athens  (Bauer,  /.  c.  p.  91  sq.);  of 
king  Nisus  in  Megara,  who  lost  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hair  (Ovid,  Met,  viii,  8  sq.,84  sq.; 
Virgil,  Cir,  120  sq.;  Hygar.  Fah.  198);  of  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  which  sprang  from  the  footstep  of  Pegasus, 
etc  But  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  histori- 
cal exlnrence  of  Samson ;  and  his  character  and  deeds 
aecord  weU  with  the  state  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the  opinion  is  widely  held 
that  the  traditions  out  of  which  the  book  of  Judges  is 
compiled  have  exaggerated  his  exploits  (Bauer,  /lebr. 
Myth,  ii,  69  sq. ;  //«6r.  Getch.  ii,  88  sq.).  Hence  some 
have  undertaken  to  explain  the  account  from  natural 
causes  and  commonplace  events  most  fruitlessly  (Ha- 
renberg,  in  the  Brem.  u.  Verd.  Biblioth,  u,  302  sq. ;  Bern, 
in  Semler's  //all.  SammL  i,  iv,  1  sq. ;  Hezel,  Schriji- 
fortch.  i,  658  sq. ;  Justi,  in  £ich  bom's  Rrpert.  vii,  78  sq. ; 
also  in  his  Verm.  A  bha$uU.  i,  146  sq. ;  Diederich,  Zur 
Getch.  Sinu.  [GtitU  1778] ;  Herder,  Geitt.  d.  ebr.  Poet, 
ii,  285  sq.,  252  sq.).  Yet  more  trifling  is  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Kaiser  {ComtMntar,  tn  Priora  Genet.  Cap.  p.  188 
sq.)  that  Samson  was  striving  to  mimic  and  mock  the 
Philistine  Hercules.  Once  more :  "  Hercules  once  went 
to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inhabitants  took  him,  and,  put- 
ting a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led  him  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, intending  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 
For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put 
forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  aU"  (Rawlinson,  He- 
rod, ii,  45). 

The  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion, 
quoted  by  Bochart  (fiieroz.  pars  ii,  Ub.  v,  cap.  xii),  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  beUy 
of  the  sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  triih  the  lott 
o/ all  hit  hair^  is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  connection  between  Sainton^  consid- 
ered as  derived  from  Shemethf  "  the  sun,"  and  the  des- 
ignation of  Moui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the 
Sun/'  wonhipi^ed  also  under  the  name  Senij  which  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  compares  with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  described  by  Ilerod.  ii, 
44),  be  also  tells  us,  *'  was  onginaUy  the  sun,  and  the 
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BfliDe  a»  Baal"  (Rawliiuon,  Herod,  il,  44,  note  7).  Tbe 
coanecdon  between  the  Fboenician  Baal  (called  Baal 
Shemen,  Baal  Sbemesh,  and  Baal  Uammaii)  and  Her- 
cules is  well  known.  Gesenius  {Thetaur,  a.  v.  b^S)  tells 
us  that  in  certain  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  a  Greek  translation,  Baal  is  rendered 
Herakks,  and  that  **  tbe  Tyrian  Hercules"  is  the  con- 
stant Greek  designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also 
gives  many  Carthaginian  inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman, 
which  he  renders  Baal  Solaris;  and  also  a  sculpture  in 
which  Baal  Haraman's  head  is  surrounded  with  lays, 
and  which  has  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument  {Mon,  Pkan,  \,  171 ;  ii,  tab.  21).  An- 
other evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Phoenician  Baal 
and  Hereules  may  be  found  in  BauU^  near  Baia,  a  place 
sacred  to  Hercules  ('Moous  Herculis,"  Serr.),  but  evi- 
dently so  called  from  BaaL  Thirlwall  (/^tt/.  of  Greece) 
ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  built  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  honor  of  Baal  in  their  different  settlements  the 
Greek  fables  of  the  labors  and  Journeys  of  Hercules. 
Bochart  thinks  the  custom  described  by  Ovid  {Fa$t» 
liv)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two  foxes  in  the 
circus,  in  memory  of  the  damage  once  done  to  the  har- 
vest by  a  fox  with  burning  hay  and  straw  tied  to  it, 
was  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  (/iteros.  pars  i,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xiii).  From  all  this,  however,  arises  little  prob- 
ability that  the  Greek  and  Latin  conception  of  Hercu- 
les in  regard  to  his  strength  was  derived  from  Phoeni- 
cian stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew  hero 
Samson.  Some  learned  men  cminect  the  name  HercU" 
let  with  Sanuon  et\inologically  (see  Wilkinson's  note 
in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  4d ;  Patrick,  On  Judff,  xW,  80 ; 
ComeL  a  Lapide,  etc) ;  bat  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing.  Nevertheless,  the  following  de- 
scription of  Hercules,  given  by  C.  O.  Mtltler  {Doriana, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  xii),  might  almost  have  been  written  for  Sam- 
son: "The  highest  degree  of  human  suffering  and  cour- 
age is  attributed  to  Hercules:  his  character  is  as  noble 
as  could  be  conceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blem- 
ishes of  human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequent- 
ly subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  no- 
ble indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degener- 
ate into  frenzv.  Everv  crime,  however,  is  atone<l  for 
by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing  breaks  his  invinci- 
ble courage  until,  purified  from  earthier  comiption,  he 
ascends  Mount  Olympus."  Again :  **  Hercules  was  a 
jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying  himself. . . . 
It  was  Hercules,  above  ail  other  heroes,  whom  mythol- 
ogy placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  The  Ceroopes  arc 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 
hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
satyn  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and  club. 
Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults,  binds  two  of  them  to 
a  pole,  and  marches  off  with  his  prize. ...  It  also  seems 
that  mirth  and  btiffooncrv  were  often  combined  with 
the  festivals  of  Hercules:  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a 
society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
mean  Hercules,  attacked  and  amused  themselves  and 
others  with  sallies  of  wit."  The  commentary  of  Adam 
Clarke  presents  us  with  the  results  of  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  on  this  subject,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  are  extremely  strik- 
ing, and  such  as  would,  perhaps,  afford  to  most  minds, 
an  additional  proof  of  how  much  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gies were  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. Phoenician  traders,  it  is  imagined,  might  easily 
have  carried  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to  the 
different  countries  where  they  traded,  especially  Greece 
and  Italy;  and  snch  stories  would  have  been  moulded 
according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them. 

Whatei'er  is  thought,  however,  of  such  coincidences, 
it  is  certain  that  the  history  of  Samson  is  a  historical. 


and  not  an  allegorical,  narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinct- 
ly supernatural  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written 
several  centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv,  19, 20 ; 
xviii,  1,  80;  xix,  1),  though  probably  Uken  fit>ro  the 
annals  of  the  tri))e  of  Dan.  Josephus  has  given  it  pret- 
ty fully,  but  with  alterations  and  embellishmenu  of  his 
own,  after  his  manner.  The  older  writers  on  Samson 
contribute  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  histoiy 
(e.  g.  Marck,  in  his  DUaert,  PhUoL  Exeget,  p.  178  sq.). 
The  effort  to  rid  the  story  of  its  miraculous  air  appears 
already  in  SUckhouse  {BibL  Hist,  iii,  776  sq.).  The 
WolfenbUttel  Fragments  (according  to  the  specimens  in 
Bayle  and  others)  would  simply  degrade  Samson ;  and 
Niemeyer  {Charak,  iii,  524  sq.)  accomplishes  nothing 
beyond  showing  that  this  wilful  and  rough  hero  of  the 
olden  time,  judged  by  the  moral  law,  is  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Christ  (see  Hauke,  De  Sivuone  Typo 
ChruH  [Alt.  1740]).  Samson  was  earnest  and  patriotic; 
to  him  his  Nazaritish  consecration  was  not  a  mere  relig- 
ious veil,  but  a  living  impulse,  and  no  one  can  properly 
deny  him  the  dignity  of  a  skopket,  or  judge  (Bertheau, 
Buck  der  Richier,  p.  14,  Einkit,),  unless  he  understands 
the  word  in  a  narrow  and  too  modem  sense.  The  moral 
significance  of  Samson's  life  has  been  first  set  forth  by 
Ewald  {Getch,  Itr,  ii,  40L  sq.),  but  he  seems  to  have 
idealized  his  hero  too  much  (comp.  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Bertheau,  op,  ci/.  p.  168  sq.).  The  only  men- 
tion of  Samson  in  the  New  Test,  ixmfirms  his  historical 
character,  being  that  in  Heb.  xi,  82,  where  he  is  coupled 
with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and  spoken  of  as 
one  of  those  who  "  through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
and  tumeil  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

For  other  monographs  on  Samson,  see  Darling,  Cych- 
podia  Biblioffraphiea,  coL  286. 

Samson.  Berxiiardim,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
plied  the  trafiHc  in  indulgences  in  Switzeriand  at  the 
time  of  Tetzel's  exploits  in  Saxony,  was  a  native  of  Mil- 
an, but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 
He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  eloquent,  in- 
solent monk.  He  was  employed  in  the  indulgence  traf- 
fic by  cardinal  Forli,  to  whom  Leo  X  had  farmed  out 
tbe  territory  of  SwitzerUmd.  He  entered  Switzeriand 
in  August,  1518,  and  passed  from  canton  to  canton  with 
great  success,  assuming  great  state,  and  giving  great 
offence  to  the  local  clergy.  Meantime  Zwingli  was 
called  as  priest  to  Zurich.  He  had  already  raised  his 
voice  against  the  traffic,  but  now  he  was  summoned  by 
bishop  Hugo  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Sam!H>n. 
Others  also  were  likewise  summoned.  As  Samson  had 
not  duly  presented  his  credentials  to  the  bishop,  the  lat- 
ter onlered  his  whole  diocese  to  exclude  him  from  their 
churches.  Samson  retired  into  Baden,  and  met  with 
great  success.  In  his  zeal  in  urging  the  indulgences 
upon  the  people,  he  represented  the  souls  thereby  res- 
cued from  purgatory  as  flying  to  heaven  by  swarms: 
"Ecce  volant!  Ecce  volant!"  In  Feb.,  1619,  he  went 
to  Bremgarten,  but  Henry  Bullingcr,  the  priest  of  the 
place,  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  church.  There- 
upon Samson  pronounced  the  ban  against  him,  and 
threatened  to  complain  against  him  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Zurich.  On  reaching  Zurich,  however,  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  absolve  Bullinger,  and  to  quit 
the  country.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  Swiss 
authorities,  pope  Leo  X  announced  (April  80, 1619)  that 
he  had  already  recalled  Samson,  and  that  in  case  their 
complaints  were  found  corroborated,  he  should  punish 
him.  After  Samson's  retiring  to  Italy,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  See  the  authorities  cited  in  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cyHop,  xiii,  392-^94.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bam'uel  (Heb.  ShemueV,  h^Vm  [on  the  significa- 
tion, sec  below] ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  £cr/iou^X),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  presided  over  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  under  the  title  of  judges  (q.  v.), 
and  the  first  of  the  line  of  tbe  prophets  (q.  r.)  specifically 
so  called  (Acts  xiii,  20).    (In  the  following  account  we 
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ftedy  me  the  erddes  in  the  dktionariet  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)    See  Shemukl. 

I.  Name^ — Of  this  different  derivations  have  heen 
given :  ( 1 )  bit  DT^,  **  name  of  God  f  to  apparently 
Origen  (Etiacb.//: E, ri,  15), i. q. eeoKXiyroc.  (2)  BTO 
ist, «  placed  by  God."  (3)  bx  b^lXU,  "  a«ked  of  God" 
(1  Sam.  i,  20).  Josephua  (who  gives  this  iuterpreta- 
tioD,  £a/iovi}XoC)  ^^*  v,  x,  3)  ingeniously  makes  it  cor- 
respond to  the  well-known  Greek  name  Oeainjroc*  (4) 
bit  rn^;^,  *«  heard  of  God."  This,  which  is  the  moat 
obvioua^  may  have  the  same  meaning  aa  the  previous 
di^vation,  which  is  supported  by  the  sacred  text  (1 
Sam.  i,  20). 

II.  ffisUny^-^l.  Private  Lift^^-TlM  circumstances  of 
bis  birth  were  ominous  of  his  future  career.  He  was 
the  son  of  £lkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and 
Hannah  or  Anna.  His  father  ia  one  of  the  few  private 
citiaena  in  whose  household  we  find  polygamy.  It  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  the  period, 
but  more  probably  from  the  sterility  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
whom,  aa  she  is  always  named  first,  and  u  known  to 
have  been  the  favorite,  he  probably  married  first.  The 
naiial  effect  of  polygamy  waa  felt  in  Elkanah's  house- 
hold. The  stoility  of  Hannah  brought  upon  her  the 
taunta  and  ridicule  of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  **  provoked 
lier  sore,  to  make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up 
her  womb"  (1  Sam.  i,  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which  was 
shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  **To  Hannah  he 
gave  a  worthy  portion;  for  he  loved  Hannah"  (ver.  5). 
More  especially  at  the  period  of  the  sacred  festivals  did 
the  childless  solitude  of  Hannah  create  within  her  the 
most  poignant  regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give 
portions  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnah,  who, 
exulting  in  maternal  pride  and  fondnesa,  took  advantage 
of  these  seasons  to  sabject  the  favorite  wife  to  a  natural 
feminine  retaliation.  Hannah's  life  was  embittered, 
*'  she  wept  and  did  not  eat"  (ver.  7).    See  Hammah. 

The  descent  of  Samnel'a  lather,  Elkanah,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity*  In  I  Sam.  i,  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Epfaraimite.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  22, 28  he  ia  made  a  de- 
acendant  of  Korah  the  Levite  (see  the  table  below). 
Hengatenbenr  (<m  Fm-  Ixxviii,  1)  and  Ewald  (u,  438) 
explain  thia  by  sapposing  that  the  Levites  were  occar 
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sionall}'  incorporated  into  the  tribes  among  whom  they 
dwelt  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he  oer^ 
tainly  was  not  a  regular  priest  by  descent.  In  virtue  of 
bis  semi-sacerdotal  lineage  as  a  Levite,  and  especially 
by  the  authority  of  his  office  aa  a  prophet,  he  hesitated 
not  to  perform  priestly  functions,  like  klijah  and  others. 
The  opinion  was,  nevertheless,  in  former  times  very  cur- 
rent that  Samuel  was  a  priest — nay,  some  imagine  that 
he  succeeded  Eli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the  fathers 
inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jerome  aflirms  {Advers. 
JovM.),  *^  Samuel  propheta  fuit,  Judex  fuit,  Levita  fuit, 
non  pontifex,  ne  sacerdos  quidem'^  (Ortlob,  ^  Samuel  Ju- 
dex et  Propheta,  non  Pont,  aut  Saoerd.  Sacriflcans,"  in 
the  Thesaurus  Nwus  TkeoL  PhiM.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  i, 
587;  Selden,  Be  Success,  ad  Pontiff:  lib.  i,  c.  4).  The 
American  tranalator  of  De  Wette'a  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (ii,  21)  aaya  he  waa  a  priest,  though  not 
of  Levitical  descent,  slighting  the  information  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character. 

Samud^s  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  aa  his  descent  is  of  sacred  genealogy. 
See  Ramathaim-zophim.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  accounts  is  that  it  was  in  the  hilla  of 
Ephraim,  and  (aa  may  be  inferred  firom  ita  name)  a 
doable  height,  used  for  the  purpose  of  beacons  or  out- 
lookers  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well 
(xix,  22).  On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city. 
It  never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  hia  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  must  have  been  large.  Penin- 
nah had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides  Sann 
uel,  three  sons  and  two  danghtersi  But  of  these  noth- 
ing is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the  sons  are  those 
enumerated  in  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  27.  It  is  on  the  mother 
of  Samuel  that  oar  chief  attention  is  fixed  in  the  ao- 
oonnt  of  hia  birth.  She  is  described  aa  a  woman  of  a 
high  religiona  mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice 
(1  Sam.  i,  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (ii,  1),  she 
sought  from  God  the  girt  of  the  child  for  which  she 
longed  with  a  pasaionate  devotion  of  ailent  prayer,  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  Old  Test. ;  and 
when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore, 
and  thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty— iS^asiii^i^  '*the 
asked,  or  heard,  of  Ciod."  Living  in  the  great  age  of 
vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  aa  he  was  weaned,  ahe  her- 
self, with  her  husband,  brought  him  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of 
his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  waa  aimilar  to  that  with  which  the 
irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart  in  later 
timea  (2  Chron.  xiii,  9) — a  bullock  of  three  years  old 
(Sept.),  loaves  (Sept.),  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  skin  of 
wine  (1  Sam.  i,  24).  First  took  place  the  usual  sao- 
rificea  (Sept.)  by  Elkanah  himself;  then,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child,  the  special  sacrifice  of  the  bul- 
lock. Then  his  mother  made  him  over  to  Eli  (vers.  25, 
28),  and  (according  to  the  Heb.  text,  but  not  the  SepL) 
the  child  himself  performed  an  act  of  worship.  The 
h3rmn  which  followed  on  thia  consecration  is  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  possible  that,  like 
many  of  the  psslms,  it  may  have  been  enlarged  in  later 
timea  to  suit  great  occasiona  of  victonr  and  the  like. 
But  ver.  5  apecially  appliea  to  thia  event,  and  vers.  7, 8 
may  well  express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son 
and  of  her  country. 

From  thia  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle. 
The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sai^  garment,  an 
ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white  linen,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  his  mother  every  year,  apparently 
at  the  only  time  of  their  meeting,  gave  blip  a  little 
mantle  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only 
by  high  personages,  or  wtimen,  over  the  other  dress,  and 
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nicb  as  he  retained,  as  his  badge,  Ull  the  latest  times  of 
his  life.  He  seems  to  have  slept  near  the  holy  place  (1 
Sam.  iii,  8),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  pot  out^  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

2.  SamueFt  Call  —  In  this  way  his  childhood  was 
passed.  It  was  while  thas  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle 
that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  calL  The  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  sadden  voice,  the  childlike  miscon- 
ception, the  venerable  Eli,  the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to  an- 
nounce it,  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  a  uni- 
versal interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samael's  career  that 
has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this 
time  was  extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  adminis- 
tered their  affairs  as  independent  republics ;  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  dtsonited ;  and  the  spirit  of 
public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn  out  by  con- 
stant turmoil  and  invasion.  The  theocratic  influence 
was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar  ministers  being  with- 
drawn, and  its  ordinary  manifestations,  except  in  the 
routine  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  having  ceased.  The 
''word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there 
was  no  open  vision"  (1  Sam.  iii,  1).  The  young  de- 
votee, **  the  child  Samuel,"  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to 
renew  the  deliverance  of  his  oracles.  According  to  Jo- 
eephus  (Ant,  v,  10, 4),  he  was  at  this  time  twelve  years 
old.  As  he  reclined  in  his  chamber  adjoining  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile 
capacity,  made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  house.  Other 
revelations  speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of 
God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  his 
reputation.  The  oracle  of  Shiloh  became  vocal  again 
through  the  youthful  hierophant  (1  Sam.  iii,  19-21). 
From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel 
was  established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shi- 
loh became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii,  19-21).  The  fearful  fate  pronounced  on  the  head 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  executed.  £11 
had  indulgently  tolerated,  or  leniently  palliated,  the  ra- 
pacity and  profligacy  of  his  sons.  Through  their  extor- 
tions and  impiety  "men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against  the 
sacerdotal  transgressors.  They  became  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  for  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
land  an  unworthy  superstition  among  the  Hebrew  host 
clamored  for  the  ark  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  and 
into  the  field  of  battle.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Eli's 
sons,  indulging  this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompa- 
nied the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  fell  in  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father,  whose  sin 
seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  disposition,  his  pas- 
sive and  quiescent  temper,  sat  on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by 
the  wayside,  to  gather  the  earliest  news  of  the  battle, 
for  his  "  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God ;"  and  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  scene  of  oonfiict  reported  to  him  the 
sad  disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its  mel- 
ancholy particulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  pan- 
ic, Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering  intelligence  so 
shocked  him  that  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat,  and 
in  his  fall,  from  the  imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  **  brake 
his  neck  and  died"  (iv,  18).  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
sanctuary  we  hear  not  what  became  of  Samuel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's  birth  was 
granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (D'Her- 
belot,  s.  V.  Aschmouyl).  This,  though  false  in  the  letter, 
is  true  to  the  s^rit  of  Samuel's  life. 

8.  Samuel'^  Civil  A  dminittraiioru— When  the  feeUe 
administration  of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty 
years,  was  concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  the  regency ;  and  the  actions  of 
this  earlier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded.    The 


ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines,  soon 
vindicated  its  majesty,  and,  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  IsraeL  It  did 
not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  consequence  of  the  fear- 
ful judgment  upon  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi,  19),  but 
rested  in  Kirjath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than  twenty  years 
(vii,  2).  It  is  not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that 
Samuel  appears  again  in  the  history.  Perhaps,  during 
the  twenty  years  succeeding  Eli's  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength ;  while  the  ofiice  of 
supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant,  each  tribe 
being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  phylarch.  This 
long  season  of  national  hnmiliation  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, improved.  "All  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  af- 
ter the  Lord;"  and  Samuel,  seizing  iipcm  the  crisis,  b- 
sued  a  public  manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
urging  on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  prom- 
ising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  effectual,  and 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again  triumphed  (1  Sam. 
vii,  4).  "rhe  tribes  were  summoned  by  the  prophet  to 
assemble  in  Mizpeh;  and  at  this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew 
comitia,  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii, 
6).  Some  of  the  judges  were  raised  to  political  power 
as  the  reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents;  but 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge,  from 
his  prophetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, his  real  intrepidity,  and  his  success  as  a  restorer 
of  the  true  religion.  His  government,  founded  not  on 
feats  of  chivalry  or  actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which 
great  emergencies  only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more 
solid  qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  prosperity  which  gradually  elevated  Is- 
rael to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  David 
and  his  successors.  This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Mizpeh  on  the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the 
Philistines,  and  their  "lonls  went  up  against  Israel" 
Samuel  offered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  implored  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Jehovah.  With  a  symbolical 
rite,  expressive,  partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of 
the  libations  of  a  treaty,  the  people  poured  water  on 
the  ground;  they  fasted;  and  they  entreated  Samuel 
to  raise  the  piercing  cry  for  which  he  was  known  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this 
loud  err  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias  before  the 
battle  of  Platiea,  Herod,  ix,  61),  that  the  Philistine  host 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  He  was  answered  by  pro- 
pitious thunder,  an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  that 
climate  at  that  season  of  the  year  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii, 
18 :  Josephus  says  ^Anf,  vi,  2, 2]  that  there  was  also  an 
earthquake).  A  fearful  storm  burst  upon  the  Philis- 
tines; the  elements  warred  against  them.  "  The  High- 
est gave  his  voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals 
of  fire."  The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signally  de- 
feated, and  did  hot  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  administration  of  the  prophet-judge.  Exactly  »t 
the  spot  where,  twenty  years  before,  they  had  obtained 
their  great  victor}',  a  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  re- 
mained as  a  memorial  of  SamueVs  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezcr,  "  the  Stone  of  Help," 
which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian  phraseology, 
and  become  a  common  name  of  Nonconformist  chapels  (1 
Sam.  vii,  12).  The  old  Ganaanites,  whom  the  Philistines 
had  dispossessed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Judaean  hills, 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  battle ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  territory  was  recovered  (ver.  14).  This  was  Sam- 
uel's first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only,  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  chiefs 
who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  "judge"  (comp.  xii,  11, 
where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with  Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  1&-18).  From  an  inciden- 
tal allusion  (1  Sam.  vii,  14),  we  learn,  too,  that  about 
this  time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were 
also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of  a  gov- 
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emmeiU  **  the  weapons  of  whoee  warfare  were  not  car- 
nal." 

The  prendency  of  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently saocessful.  Its  length  is  nowhere  given  in  the 
Scriptures;  but,  from  a  statement  of  Josephns  (^Ant,  vi, 
13, 5),  it  appears  to  have  lasted  twelve  years  (li.0. 1105 
-1093),  up  to  the  time  of  Saul's  inauguration.  See 
Chromoloot.  From  the  very  brief  sketch  given  us 
of  his  public  life,  we  infer  that  the  administration  of 
justice  occupied  no  little  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler, 
the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (Sept.  iu  irdm  roic  rfyiav- 
fuvotQ  rovToic)  on  the  west  of  the  Jonlan— Bethel,  Gil- 
gal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  16),  His  own  residence 
was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  which 
be  further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (ver.  17),  afler  the 
patriarchal  model,  like  Abraham.  Snch  a  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute;  but 
the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  ordinary  usage 
(De  Wette,  Bib,  Dogmai,  §  70 ;  Knobel,  Ikr  Propkeli$m. 
dor  ffeb,  i,  39;  Koster,  Der  Prophetism,  d.A.und  iV.  T. 
etc  p.  52).  In  this  case,  the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct 
may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  religious  econom\'.  The 
ark  yet  remained  at  Kiijath-jearira,  where  it  had  been 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched  it  to 
Zion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  pUce  of  resort  for 
the  tribes^  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not  having 
been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene  of  religious 
assembly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh,  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed ever  since  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  had  been 
desolate  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
— so  desolate  as  to  become,  in  future  years,  a  prophetic 
symbol  of  divine  judgment  (Jer.  vii,  12-14;  xxvi,  6). 
In  such  a  period  of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
Samuel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  superintend  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  habitation 
(Knobel,  Der  Prophetism.  der  Iltb,  ii,  32). 

At  Ramah  Samuel  married;  and  two  sons  grew  up 
to  repeat,  under  his  eyes,  the  same  perversion  of  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  childhood 
in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  EIL  One  was  Abiah, 
the  other,  Joel,  sometimes  called  simply  "  the  second" 
{vatkni,  1  Chron.  vi,  28).  In  his  old  age,  according  to 
the  quasi-hereditary  principle  already  adopted  by  pre- 
vious judges,  he  shared  his  power  with  them ;  and  they 
exercised  their  functions  at  the  southern  frontier  in 
Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii,  1-4).  These  young  men  pos- 
sessed not  their  father's  integrity  of  spirit,  but  "  turned 
aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment" 
(ver.  3).  The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler 
himself,  and  his  approaching  dissolution ;  the  certain- 
ty that  none  of  his  family  could  fill  his  office  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country ;  the  horror  of  a  period  of  an- 
archy which  his  death  might  occasion;  the  necessity 
of  having  some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealousies, 
and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especially 
as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  renewed  warlike 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites  (xii,  12) — 
these  considerations  seem  to  have  led  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael to  adopt  the  bold  step  of  assembling  at  Ramah 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  form  of  the  government. 

4.  Retirement  from  Public  Office.— Voyrn  to  this  point 
in  Samuel's  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  ca- 
reer from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Like  many  charac- 
ters in  later  days,  had  he  died  in  youth,  his  fame  would 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Sam- 
aon.  He  was  a  judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a 
certain  point)  a  prophet.  But  his  peculiar  position  in 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which  follow. 
He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is 
commonly  called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanor  of  his  ovm  sons  precipitated  the  catastro- 
phe which  had  been  long  preparing.  The  people  de- 
manded a  king.  Josephus  (iinf.  vi,  3, 8)  describes  the 
shock  to  Samuel's  mind  "  because  of  his  inborn  sense 


of  justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings  as  so  far  infe- 
rior to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  which  con- 
ferred a  godlike  character  on  those  who  lived  under  it." 
For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that 
night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells 
on  the  following  day  (I  Sam.  viii,  9-18).  The  proposed 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  of  government 
displeased  Samuel  for  various  reasons.  Besides  its  be- 
ing a  departure  from  the  first  political  institute,  and  so 
far  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of 
the  theocracy,  it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtu« 
al  charge  against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as 
one  of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude which  the  history  of  every  realm  exhibits  in  pro> 
fusion.  Jehovah  comforts  Samuel  in  this  respect  by 
Mying,  ''They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me."  Being  warned  of  God  to  accede  to  theii 
request  for  a  king,  and  yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  before  the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of 
a  monarchical  government  (viii,  10),  Samuel  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  "  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,"  whom  he  had  met 
unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Jehovah  as 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet  was  anointed  and 
saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel  again  convened  the  na- 
tion at  Mizpeh,  again  with  honest  zeal  condemned  their 
project,  but  caused  the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot 
fell  on  SauL  The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him 
to  the  people,  who  shouted,  in  joyous  acclamation, "  God 
save  the  king!**  Not  ccmtent  with  oral  explanations, 
this  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  peo- 
ple the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  **  but  wrote  it  in  a  book, 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord."  What  is  here  asserted 
of  Samuel  may  mean  that  he  extracted  from  the  Penta- 
teuch the  recorded  provision  of  Moses  for  a  future  mon- 
archy, and  added  to  it  such  waniings  and  counsels  and 
safeguards  as  his  inspired  sagacity  migh t suggesL  SauVs 
first  battle  being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations  for 
it  displaying  no  ordinary''  energy  and  promptitude  of 
character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  advanced  and 
his  throne  secured.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general 
sensation  in  favor  of  Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to 
meet  again  in  Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution,  and  solemnly  install  the  sovereign 
(xi,  14).  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately 
after  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  Sept.)  '*  Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text,  ^  Saul") 
"and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then 
takes  place  his  farewell  address.  By  this  time  the 
long,  flowing  locks,  on  which  no  razor  had  ever  passed, 
were  white  with  age  (xii,  2).  He  appeals  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  integrity.  Whatever  might  be  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times — Hophni, 
Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons — he  had  kept,  aloof  from 
all  No  ox  or  ass  had  he  taken  from  their  stalls — 
no  bribe  to  obtain  his  judgment  (Sept.  iliXavfid) — not 
even  a  sandal  {ivodtifia,  Sept.  and  Kodus.  xlvi,  19). 
It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that 
have  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and,  although  *'the  wickedness  of 
asking  a  king'*  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and  the  un- 
usual portent  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or  June,  in  an- 
swer to  Samuel's  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  (1  Sam.  xii,  16-19),  the  general  tone  of  the 
condemnation  is  much  softened  from  that  which  was 
pronounoed  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  change.  The 
first  king  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  "  the  Messiah,** 
or  anointed  of  the  Lord  (vers.  8, 6) ;  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  is  declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  mis- 
use of  the  new  constitution ;  and  Samuel  retires  with 
expressions  of  good-will  and  hope :  **  I  will  teach  you 
the  good  and  the  right  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord  . .  .*' 
(vers.  23,  24).     It  is  the  most  signal  example  afforded 
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in  the  Old  Test  of  a  pfcat  character  reconciling  himeelf 
to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  divine  sanction 
resting  on  his  aoqaieaoence.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
Athanasios  is  hy  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of  the  Church 
(Basil,  Ep,  82).    See  Monarcht. 

5.  Reddue  ofStxmueTs  Life, — His  subsequent  relations 
with  Saul  are  of  the  same  mixed  kind.  The  two  insti- 
tutions which  they  respectively  represented  ran  on  side 
by  side.  '  Samuel  was  still^by  courtesy  at  least,  judge. 
He  judged  Israel  " all  the  days  ofkia  lift*  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path. 
But  these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capacity, 
which  are  unfolded  below.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  affcerSaurs  coronation  Samuel's  power,  though 
formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt  and  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  state  affairs  (H^vemick.  Einleit,  in 
dat  A,T.^  166).  No  enterprise  could  be  undertaken 
without  Samuel's  concurrence.  His  was  an  authoritv 
higher  than  the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  muster- 
ed his  forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  consecrated  the  un- 
dertaking. He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed,  as  Saul 
thought,  and  the  impatient  monarch  proceeded  to  offer 
sacrifice — a  fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The 
prophet  arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  conduded, 
and,  rebuking  Saul  for  his  presumption,  distinctly  hint^ 
ed  at  the  short  continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again,  we 
find  Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expe- 
dition, but  obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.  His 
apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed  for  his  inconsist- 
encies, availed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he  was  by 
the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned.  He  had  for- 
feited his  crown  by  disobedience  to  God.  Yet  Samuel 
mourned  for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set 
on  the  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  the  breach  was  irrec- 
oncilable, and  the}'  must  separate.  The  parting  was 
not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear  though  divided  friends. 
The  king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all  his 
force;  not  without  a  vehement  effort  (Jo8ephus,i4n/.vi, 
7, 6)  the  prophet  tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle 
by  which  he  was  always  known  is  rrat  in  the  struggle ; 
and,  like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  saw  in  this  the  omen 
of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They  parted,  each 
to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But  a  long  shadow  of 
grief  fell  over  the  prophet  '*  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
**  It  grieved  Samuel  for  Saul."  **  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xv,  11,  85;  xvi,  1).  See 
Prophet.  But  now  the  Lord  directed  him  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  government  of  the  country 
(xvi,  1).  To  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
be  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise.  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  "and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more  till  the 
day  of  his  death."  Yet  Saul  and  he  came  near  meeting 
once  again  at  Naioth,in  Ramah  (xix,24),when  the  king 
was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him  as  he  approached  the  company 
of  the  prophets  with  Samuel  presiding  over  them,  and 
**he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all 
that  nighL"  A  religions  excitement  seized  him ;  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell 
upon  his  nervous,  susceptible  temperament  and  over- 
powered him.    See  Saul. 

The  remaining  scriptural  notices  of  Samuel  are  in 
connection  with  David's  history*.    See  David. 

6.  Decease  and  Traditions,-^The  death  of  Samuel  is 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  said  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that "  all  the  Israelites"— all, 
with  a  universality  never  specified  before — "  were  gath- 
ered together"  from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  *^  lamented  him,"  and  **  buried  him,"  not  in 
any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his  city, 
but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner  consecrated 
by  bemg  tamed  into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).    His 


relics  were  translated  ''from  Judasa"  (the  place  is  not 
specified),  A.D.  406,  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
there  with  much  pomp  by  the  emperor  Arcadius.  They 
were  landed  at  the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  con* 
veyed  to  a  church  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  "  Blontjoye,"  as  the 
spot  from  whence  they  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Neby  Samttil,  "  the  Prophet  Samuel."  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Samuel  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  ii,  142).  See  Zophih.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  ''He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussulman 
guardian  of  the  mosque,  "but  was  not  buried  here  till 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is  the  only  spot 
in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct  connection  with 
the  first  great  prophet  who  was  bom  within  its  limits; 
and  its  commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred  history.    See 

BClZPKH. 

His  descendants  were  stibsisting  at  the  same  place 
tin  the  time  of  David.  Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one 
of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chron.  vi, 
88;  XV,  17;  xxv,6). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
14;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 
We  here  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  merely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled  from 
the  dead,  that  Samuel  himself  made  his  appearance  sud- 
denly, and,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  necromancer,  heard 
the  mournful  complaint  of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his 
speedy  death  on  an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre 
(Henderson,  On  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  165;  Hales,  Chro- 
nologtft  ii,  828;  Scott,  On  the  Exittenee  of  Evil  Spirits, 
etc.  p.  282). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  life  of 
David  (of  course  of  hb  earlier  years)  which  was  still 
accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles (1  Chron.  xxix,  29);  but  this  appears  doubtful.- 
Various  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  tradition — ^the  Judges,  Ruth,  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  (the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  prophecy).  He  is  regarded  by  the 
Samaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hettinger, 
Hist,  Orient.  i».  52). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time  of  Kai- 
i-Kobad,  second  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  convened  (D'Herbelot,  BiUiotk.  Orient,  s.  v. "  Kai- 
Kobad"). 

III.  SamueVs  Character — So  important  a  position  did 
he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two,  which  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  king^ 
dom,  corresponding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to  the  sacred  book,  now  di- 
vided into  five,  which  covers  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church  itself.  In  fact,  no  character 
of  equal  magnitude  had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

1.  Samuel's  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief  concern 
was  his  country's  weal.  Grotius  compares  him  to  Aria- 
\  ides,  and  Saul"  to  Aldbiades  {Op^ra  TheoL  i,  119).  To 
preser\'e  the  worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people, 
to  secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal  di»> 
union,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His  patriotism 
was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or  empire.  The  sub- 
jugation of  other  people  was  only  sought  when  they 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  He  was  loath,  in- 
deed, to  change  the  form  of  government,  yet  he  did  it 
with  ooQsummate  policy.    First  of  all,  he  resorted  to 
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the  dtvioe  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Omniscient  Ruler— a 
solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen  before 
the  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  peerless  in 
his  form  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting  till  isjaul  should 
distinguish  himself  by  some  victorious  enterprise,  and 
rcoeiying  him  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, be  again  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the 
national  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him 
the  popular  idol.  Samuel  thus,  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both  chosen 
of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the  people.  This 
procedure,  so  cautious  and  so  generous,  proves  how  lit- 
tle foundation  there  is  for  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  against  Samuel  bv  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller 
(Aetre  Thalia^  iv,  94>,yatke  {BiU,  TkeoL  p.  860),  and 
the  infamous  Wolfenbttttel  Fragmentist  (p.  260,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  especial- 
ly placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  aa  it 
fl^rwards  appeared.  The  lint  is  brought  out  in  his 
relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  relation  with  Da- 
vid. 

2.  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral  law, 
of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal 
enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
all  the  later  prophets.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was,  if  a 
Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a  priest;  and  all  the  attempts 
to  identify  his  opposition  to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  in- 
terest are  founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
KtJlnb,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  priestly  order.  Among  all  the  places  included 
in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits,  neither  Shiloh, 
nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon  (the  seats  of  the  sacerdotal  caste) 
is  ever  mentioned.  When  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is  not 
as  the  priest,  but  as  the  prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or 
blesses  the  sacrifice,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as 
an  individual  Israelito  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like 
Saul  himself  Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came 
into  ooUbion  with  Samuel  was  not  simply  that  of  in- 
truding into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to 
the  prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuers  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given  by 
Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  x, 
6 ;  xiii,  8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stem  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekitea.  When,  on  that  occasion,  the  aged  prophet 
called  the  captive  prince  before  him,  and  with  his  own 
hands  hacked  him  limb  from  limb  in  retribution  for 
the  desolation  he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel, 
and  thus  offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a 
human  sacrifice  ("  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgar),  we  see 
the  representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such  as 
breathes  through  the  psalmisu  and  prophets  when  he 
says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical  form, 
roust  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  memory,  <*  To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fiit  of  rams." 

8.  Samuel  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
prophets:  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  follow  after"  (Acts  iii,  24) ;  **  £x  quo  sanctus  Sam- 
uel propheta  coepit,  et  deinceps  donee  populus  Israel  in 
Babyloniam  captivus  veheretur, . . .  totum  est  tempus 
prophetamm"  (Augustine,  Civ,  Deiy  xvii,  1).  Hoses,  Mir- 
iam, and  Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets. 
But  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succes- 
sion was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely  from 
the  coincidence  of  bis  appearance  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophetical  office 
was  the  chief  expression.  Some  predisposing  cau&es 
there  may  have  been  in  his  own  family  and  birthplace. 
His  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  though  not  expressly  so 
caUeci,wa8,  in  fact,  a  prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as 
the  affix  of  Kamathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unrea- 
BonaUy,  to  mean  << seers;"  and  Elkanah,  his  father,  is, 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphxast  on  1  Sam. i,  1,  said  to  be  "a 
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disdple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connection  of  the 
continuity  of  the  oflke  with  Samuel  appears  to  be  still 
more  direct.  It  is  in  bis  lifetime,  long  after  he  had 
been  *'  established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  that 
we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples,  called  in  the  Old 
Test.  **  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  modem  writers 
"  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All  the  peculiarities  of 
their  educarion  are  implied  or  expressed — the  sacred 
dance,  the  sacred  music,  the  solemn  procession  (x,  6, 
10;  1  Chron.  xxv,  1,  6).  At  the  head  of  this  congre- 
gation, or  "church,  as  it  were,  within  a  church"  (Sept* 
r^v  iccXiffriay,  I  Sam.  x,  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (xix,  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  afterwards, 
as  the  institution  spread,  it  strack  root  in  other  places) 
was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramab,  where  they  lived 
in  habitations  (Naiothf  xix,  19,  etc.)  apparently  of'a  rus- 
tic kind,  like  the  leafy  huts  which  Elisba's  disciples  af- 
terwards occupied  by  the  Jordan  (AaM>lA="  habita- 
tions," but  more  specifically  used  for  "  pastures"). .  See 
Naiotii. 

In  those  schools,  and  leaming  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  Two  eminent  in- 
dividuals had  a  casual  or  remote  connection  with  them. 
One  was  SauL  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as 
having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fervor  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  "  prophesied  among  them"  (1  Sanu 
X,  10, 11)  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his 
clothes,  and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  pn>> 
phetic  trance  (xix,  24);  and  even  in  bis  palace  the 
prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions (xviii,  9).  Another  was  David.  The  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Samuel  with  David  was  when  he  pri- 
vately anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse.  See  David. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy 
must  have  been  continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first, 
fled  to  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (xix, 
19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of  prophecy, 
here  developed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were  exactly  such  as 
we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who  looked  up  to  Samuel 
as  their  father.  It  is,  further,  hardly  possible  to  escape 
the.  conclusion  that  David  there  first  met  his  fast  friends 
and  companions  in  after-life,  prophets  like  himself— Gad 
and  Nathan.  In  the  prospect  of  a  r^al  form  of  gov- 
ernment he  seems  to  have  made  the  prophetic  office  a 
formal  institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  These  academies 
were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  from  among  their  members  God  might  select  his 
special  servants  (Gramberg,  Reliffion$^Id.  ii,  264;  Yi- 
tringa,  Synag,  Vet,  i,  2,  7 ;  Wereufels,  Dis».  de  SchoUs 
Prophetar, ;  De  Wette,  Comm,  vfr.  d  Ptalm,  p.  9).  For 
a  different  view  of  the  schools,  see  Tholuck,  LUerar, 
AnteigeTf  1^1,  i,  38.  We  are  informed  (1  Chron.  ix, 
22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites  for  the  Temple- 
service  was  made  bv  David  and  Samuel  the  seer;  i.  e. 
that  David  followed  some  plan  or  suggestion  of  the  de- 
ceased prophet.  It  is  suted  also  (xxvi,  28)  that  the 
prophet  bad  made  some  munifksent  donations  to  the 
ubemade,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  Nob, 
and  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  Lastly  (xxix,  29),  the  acts  of  David  the 
king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the 
seer.    See  Prophets,  Schools  of. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with  which 
these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Samuel  Ue 
there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmist  king. 
He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  regular  institutions 
of  religious  instruction,  aud  communities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  schools  of  Greece  were  not  yet 
in  existence.  From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  de- 
veloped, by  a  natural  order,  the  universities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  may  be  added  that  with  this  view  the  whole 
life  of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — of  whom  we 
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know  that  he  was  nich  from  his  eariiett  ream.  It  is  this 
continuity  of  his  own  life  and  chaiacter  that  malces  him 
so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  hb  nation  through 
80  great  a  change. 

Accordingly,  Samuel  is  called  emphatically  **the 
Prophet"  (Acts  iii,  24;  xiii,  20).  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  share«l  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  **  Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Chron. 
ix,  22;  xxri,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  **  I  am  the  seer,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  asked  "Where  is  the  seer?" 
"*  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam.  ix,  11,  18,  19). 
"  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not  yet  superseded  by 
"  Prophet"  (ch.  ix).  By  this  name,  Samuel  Vident  and 
Samuel  6  /3Xiir«»v,  he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Stmctorum, 
Of  the  three  modes  by  which  divine  communications 
were  then  made, "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (iii,  1,  2 ;  Josepbus,  A  nt,  v, 
10, 4).  **  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear"  to  whisper  into 
it  in  the  stilhiess  of  the  night  the  messages  that  were 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first  distinct  intimation  of  the 
idea  of  ^*  Revelation"  to  a  human  being  (see  Gesenius,  in 
voc.  nbft).  He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small 
affairs  of  life ;  loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  part  of 
a  shekel  of  silver,"  were  gratuities  offered  for  the  an- 
swers (1  Sam.  ix,  7, 8).    See  Present. 

From  this  fiiculty,  combined  with  his  office  of  ruler, 
an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No  sacrificial 
feast  was  thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (1  Sam. 
ix,  18).  When  he  appeared  suddenly  elsewhere  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trembled"  at  bis  approach 
(xvi,  4,  5).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in 
his  intercession.  He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times 
among  those  that  "eali  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  xcix,  6 :  1  Sam.  xii,  18),  and  was  placed  with  Mo- 
ses as  **  standing"  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord"  (Jer.  xv,  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation  he 
left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "  pray  to  the 
Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii,  19,  23).  There  was 
something  pecidiar  in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout 
of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  (vii,  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  agi- 
tated moments,  **  he  cried  unto  the  Lord"  (xv,  11).  The 
power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  intercessor  for  the 
people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses  (Jer.  xv,  1 ;  Psa. 
xcix,  6).  See  Plumtre,  IJ/e  of  Samuel  (Lond.  1842, 
18mo);  Anon.  Life  and  Timet  of  Samuel  (ibid.  1863, 
12mo). 

SAMUEL,  First  and  Secohp  Books  op.  These  two 
historical  portions  of  Scripture,  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
original  and  versions,  immediately  precede  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  (In 
the  present  article  we  freely  use  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto,  Smith,  and  Faiibaim,  particularly  the  last.) 

I.  Name  and  Division,— The  books  so  called  received 
this  name  (which  is  now  customarily  attached  to  them 
in  Hebrew  printed  texts)  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sept.,  in  which  their  present  name  is  Bocrc- 
kfiwv  Ilpwrrif  Ba<nXc<W  Afvripa  {Firtt  oful  Second 
of  Kinfft) ;  and  simihirly  in  the  Yidg.  Hence  they 
are  entitled  in  the  English  version  **The  First  [or  Sec- 
ond] Book  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  First  [or 
Second]  Book  of  the  Kings."  The  name  may  in  some 
measure  be  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  early  part  of  the  first  book  is  chiefiy  concerned 
about  Samuel,  and  that  the  two  kings  Saul  and  David, 
whose  reigns  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  books,  were  both 
anointed  by  Samuel  to  their  office. 
.  In  Hebrew  MSS.  the  work  is  one,  and  not  two.  The 
present  division  was  first  made  in  the  Sept,  and  was 
rhcnca  adopted  into  the  Vulg.  But  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  Euiwbius  (ffiit.  Eceiet.  vi,  25X  expressly  states  that 
tlioy  formed  only  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  Je- 
rome {Prafaiio  in  LUfros  Samuel  el  Malachim)  implies 
the  same  statement;  and  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra, 


foL  14,  c  2),  wherein  the  authorBhip  is  attributed  ta 
Samuel,  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  his  book, 
in  the  singular  number  (^^BO  SnS  bs<1QV).  After 
the  invention  of  printing  they  were  published  as  one 
book  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  at 
Soncino  in  A.D.  1488,  and  likewise  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot  printed  at  Alcal4,  A.D.  1502-1517;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the  division  of  the  Sept< 
was  adopted  in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  by  the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  work  consti- 
tutes a  separate  and  independent  whole,  and  is  not  to 
be  joined  either  with  the  book  of  Judges  or  with  that 
of  Kings,  from  which  it  differs  by  many  important 
clwracteristics. 

If.  Contents, — ^The  statements  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
belong  to  an  interesting  period  of  Jewish  history.  The 
preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to  the  afhirs  of  the  re- 
public as  they  were  administered  after  the  conquest; 
when  the  nation  was  a  congeries  of  independent  can- 
tons, sometimes  partially  united  for  a  season  nnder  an 
extraordinary  dictator.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  import 
tance  to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  alter- 
ation.  Thb  change  happening  under  the  regency  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  his  life  became  a  topie 
of  interest.  The  first  book  of  Samuel  gives  an  account 
of  his  birth  and  early  call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under 
£U*s  pontificate;  describes  the  low  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  oppressed  b}*  foreign  enemies ;  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge ;  his 
prosperous  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sous;  the 
clamor  for  a  change  in  the  civil  eonstitntioD ;  the  in- 
stallation of  Saul;  his  rash  and  reckless  character;  his 
neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  theocratic  elements  of 
the  government.  Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  relate 
God's  choice  of  David  as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long 
and  harassing  persecurion  from  the  reigning  sovereign; 
the  meUuieholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  the  field  of 
Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man  **  according 
to  God's  own  heart"  to  universal  dominion;  his  earnest 
efforts  to  obey  and  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy; his  formal  establishment  of  religious  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judsta  that 
were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  records 
David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty;  the  unnat- 
ural rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  its  suppreauon; 
his  carrying  into  effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  divine  punishment  which  this  act  incurred;  and 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  mili- 
tary staff.  The  second  book  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates 
the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy  and  ar- 
ranger of  the  religious  economy ;  the  great  hero,  legis- 
lator, and  poet  of  his  country' ;  as  his  d3masty  main- 
tained itself  on  the  throne  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  eariy  Jewish  histor}'.  The  books  of  Samuel 
thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographice^tboee  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  following  are  the  de- 
tails; 

1.  ItraM  under  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i->xtl;  B.a  1120- 
1098).~The  parentage,  birth,  and  consecration  of  Sam- 
uel (ch.  i);  Hannah's  prayer  (ii,  l.>10);  the  evil  prao- 
tloes  of  the  sons  of  £11;  a  man  of  God  predicts  the 
troubles  which  shaU  befall  Eli  (ii,  10-88);  God  calls 
Samuel  in  the  night,  and  reveals  to  him  the  Judgment 
of  the  house  of  Eli,  to  whom  Samuel  declares  it  (iii,  1- 
18);  Samuel  is  established  to  be  a  prophet  in  Shiloh 
(iii,  19-iv,  1) ;  a  battle  of  the  Philistines  with  the  Isra- 
elites between  Aphek  and  £ben«ezer ;  the  Isnditaa,  be- 
ing defeated,  send  for  the  ark  from  Shiloh ;  another  bat« 
tle  ensues,  in  which  Iffael  is  again  smitten,' tiia  ark  is 
taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Rli  slain  ;  the  news  is  onried 
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to  Eli,  who  dies;  Ichebod  is  born  (eb.  W) *  penaltiM  in- 
fitcted  on  the  Philistines  on  aeooont  of  the  ark  of  €rod; 
it  is  sent  back  with  presents  to  Israel,  first  to  Beth-she- 
mesh,  and  then  to  Ktrjath-jearim  (v-vil,  1);  the  ref- 
ormation under  SauHiel  and  the  national  assembly  at 
Mizpeb  (rii,  2-6);  the  Philistines  again  invade  Israel, 
bat  at  the  cry  of  Samoel  the  Lord  discomfits  them  with 
thunder,  and  they  are  smitten  before  Israel ;  their  con- 
quests restored  to  Israel  from  Ekron  to  6ath,  and  peace 
established  (vii,  7-14) ;  Samuel  judges  Israel  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  fciur  cities  yearly  (vii,  15-17) ;  becoming  oM^  he 
makes  his  sons  judges  over  Israel,  but  their  conduct  is 
bad  (viii,  1-8);  the  eklers  of  Israel  come  to  Samuel  at 
Ramah  and  demand  a  king;  Samuel  protests,  but  by 
divine  direction  yields  at  length  (viii,  4-22) ;  Saul,  son 
of  Kisb,  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  visits  Sam- 
oel, who,  forewarned  by  God  of  his  coming,  entertains 
him  with  honor,  and  on  parting  anoints  him  to  be  king, 
and  gives  him  signs  in  confirmation,  which  coaae  to 
pass;  Samuel  then  calla  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and 
there  Saul  is  puMidy  designated  by  lot  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  but  not  acknowledged  by  all  the  people  (ch.  ix, 
x);  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  sending  to  Gibeah  in 
their  distress,  Saul  is  roused  to  aid  them,  and  gains  a 
great  %'ictory  over  the  Ammonites;  then  Saul  is  joyfully 
recognised  as  king  by  all  the  people  at  Gilga),  where 
Samuel  renews  the  kingdom  (ch.  xi);  there  Samuel 
addresses  the  people,  vindicates  his  own  conduct,  and 
exhorts  them  to  fidelity  to  God  and  their  king;  the 
miracle  of  thunder  and  rain  at  wheat-harvest  (ch.  xit). 
2.  Iti-ad  wnitr  King  ScuU  (1  Sam.  xili-xxxi;  B.C 
1093-1053). — Saul  forms  an  army  of  two  thousand  men 
under  his  own  oommand  at  Michmash,  and  one  thou- 
sand under  Jonathan  at  Gibeah ;  Jonathan  smites  the 
Philistine  garrison  at  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  gather 
a  great  army;  Israel  is  greatly  distressed;  Saul  awaits 
Samuel  at  Gilgal,  but  begins  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
arrival,  for  which  act  of  disobedience  he  is  rejected  of 
God  (xiii,  1-14);  in  the  extremity  of  the  times  Jonathan 
and  his  armor-bearer  discomfit  the  Philistines  at  Mich- 
mash; in  the  general  pursuit  Jonathan  tastes  honey 
contrary  to  the  oommand  of  Saul ;  his  life  is  spared  at 
the  demand  of  the  people  (xiii,  lo-xiv,  45);  Saul's  suc- 
cesses in  war  against  the  neighboring  Mribes;  his  chil- 
dren and  relatives  named  (xiv,  46^2);  Saul,  com- 
manded to  exterminate  Amalek,  only  partially  obeys, 
and  Samuel  declares  to  him  his  rejection  fVom  the  king- 
dom; Samuel  and  Saul  finally  part  (ch.  xv);  Samuel  is 
sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  son,  of  Jesse,  to  be 
king  (xvi,  1-13) ;  in  consequence  of  SauFs  malady,  Da- 
vid is  sent  for  to  cheer  him  with  music  (xvi,  14-28) ; 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  arrayed  for  battle  in 
the  valley  of  £Uh ;  Croliath  challenges  Israel,  and  is 
killed  by  David  (ch.  xvii) ;  Jonathan  and  David  make 
a  covenant  of  friendship;  Saul  retains  David  near  him, 
and  sets  him  over  bis  men  of  war;  the  women-singers 
give  greater  honor  to  David  than  to  Saul,  who  is  dis- 
pleased, and  seeks  to  destroy  David  (eh.  xviii) ;  Jona- 
than takes  David's  part  and  Michal  also ;  David  flees 
to  Samuel  at  Ramah ;  they  go  together  to  Naioth ;  Saul 
sends  messengen,  and  then  goes  himself  to  fetch  David ; 
they  all  prophesy  (ch.  xix);  David  visits  Jonathan; 
they  renew  their  covenant;  Jonathan  makes  known  to 
David  by  the  device  of  the  arrows  Saul's  determination 
to  kill  him ;  their  parting  (ch.  xx) ;  David  flees  to  Nob, 
where  he  obtains  the  shewbread,  and  proceeds  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath,  and  feigns  madness;  then  to  the  cave  of 
AduUam,  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  to  Hareth;  Saul  kills 
Ahimel^h  and  the  priests  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (ch.  xxi,  xxii) ;  David  saves  Keilah  from  the 
Philistines,  but  leaves  it  on  the  approach  of  Saul,  and 
abides  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  Jonathan  visits 
him ;  Saul  is  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  David  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  xxiti) ;  David  in  the 
wildeniess  of  Engedi  spares  Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv) ;  Sam- 
uel's death  and  burial ;  the  narrative  of  Nabal  and  his 
wife  Abigail  (ch.  xxv) ;  David  again  spares  the  life  of 


Saul  at  Hachilah;  he  goes  with  six  hundred  men  to 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  who  gives  him  Ziklag  to  dwell 
in ;  the  Philistines  encamp  against  Israel;  Saul  in  vain 
seeks  counsel  iVom  God,  and  then  has  recourse  to  the 
witeh  of  Endor;  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  refiise 
David's  aid  in  battle  (ch.  xxvi-xxix) ;  David  reCuma 
to  Ziklag  and  finds  it  desolated ;  he  pursues  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  recovers  the  spoil  (ch.  xxx) ;  the  battle  of 
Gilboa:  Saul  and  his  three  sons  die  (ch.  xxxi);  the 
news  of  SauFs  death  reaches  David  at  Ziklag,  And  calls 
forth  his  tonching  diige  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i). 

8.  TAe  Unaetlled  ^tccceiwon.— Ishbosheth  king  of  Is- 
rael, David  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii-v,  8;  RC.  1058-1046). 
— David  is  anointed  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron;  Ishbo- 
sheth  is  made  king  of  Israel ;  the  fight  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Gil>' 
eon  (ch.  ii);  David's  power  increases  in  Hebron;  six 
sons  bom  to  him  there ;  Abner  forsakes  Ishbosheth,  and 
makes  terms  with  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael to  him ;  is  slain  by  Joab ;  David's  lamentation  over 
him  (ch.  iii) ;  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  is  brought  by  Re- 
chab  and  Baanah  to  David,  who  punishes  them  for  the 
deed  (ch.  iv);  the  tribes  of  Israel  make  David  their 
king  (V,  I^). 

4.  Uratl  under  Ki/iff  David  (2  Sam.  v,  4-xxiV;  B.C 
1046-10  id).^Daviil,  after  being  king  of  Judah  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,  reigns  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusar 
iem  over  all  Israel ;  he  captures  the  fortress  of  Zion 
from  the  Jebusite,  forms  a  friendship  with  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre,  defeats  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim,  and 
again  from  Geba  unto  Gazer  (ch.  v) ;  David  brings  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  the  breach  of  Uzsah;  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  is  blessed ;  the  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem ; 
Michal  derides  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark  (ch.  vi) ; 
David  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  in  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
announces  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty;  David's 
prayer  (ch.  vii);  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Mo- 
abites,  Edomites,  etc.,  recited  (cb.  viii) ;  his  kindness  to 
Mephibosheth  (ch.  ix);  his  victory  over  Bene-ammon 
(ch.  x);  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah;  Nathan's 
parable;  punishment  denounced;  David's  penitence: 
the  child  dies;  Solomon  is  bom;  David  captures  Rab- 
bah  of  Bene-ammon  (ch.  xi,  xii) ;  the  alfiiir  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar;  Absalom's  revenge  and  flight  to  Geshnr; 
Joab  artfully  procures  his  return  alter  three  years*  ab- 
sence (ch.  xiii,  xiv) ;  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the 
flight  of  David ;  the  ark,  the  priests,  and  Hushai  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem ;  the  treachery  of  Ziba ;  the  reviling 
of  Shimei;  conflicting  advice  given  by  Hushai  and 
Ahitophcl  to  Absalom,  and  Ahitophel's  suicide  (ch.  xv- 
xvii);  the  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim;  Absalom's 
death ;  David's  great  grief  (ch.  xviii) ;  David's  retimi 
to  Jerasalem;  the  conduct  of  Shimei,  Mephibosheth, 
and  Barzillai;  the  rivalrv  between  Judah  and  Israel  in 
bringing  back  the  kingd(ch.  xix);  the  rebellion  of  She-' 
ba;  Joab  slays  Amasa ;  Sheba's  head  given  to  Joab  at 
Abel  (ch.  xx);  the  three  years'  famine,  and  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Gibeonites;  the  burial  of  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  his  sons;  the  giants  of  the  Philistines  slain  by 
David's  servants  (ch.  xxi) ;  David's  song  (Psa.  xviii) 
(ch.  xxii);  the  last  words  of  David;  the  names  and 
exploits  of  his  heroes  (ch.  xxiii);  the  numbering  of  the 
people  and  the  pestilence  (ch.  xxiv). 

III.  Oi-igin  and  Structure, — It  is  evident  that  Samuel 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  whole  of  these  books, 
since  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the 
first  book,  and  the  history  continues  after  his  death 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David,  a  period 
of  perhaps  forty-five  years.  There  is  a  somewhat  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  first  twenty -four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  and  the  rest  by  Gad  and  Nathan—' 
an  opinion  founded  on  1  Chron.  xxix,  29 :  *'  Now  th^ 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer?** 
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There  is  much  in  the  general  stniGtiire  of  the  books, 
and  in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to 
render  it  probable  that  different  writers,  living  at  differ- 
ent times,  were  concerned  in  their  production,  notwith- 
standing the  degree  of  uniformity  which  the  style  and 
language  exhibit.  The  roost  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  compiler,  who  used  his- 
torical records  of  various  sources.  This  opinion,  though 
held  by  nearly  all  modem  critics,  as  Thenius,  and  even 
by  H^vemick  and  Keil,  is  not  new,  as  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Theodoret,  St.  Athanasiua,  and  St.  Gregory  ob- 
served that  the  four  books  of  Kings  were  historical 
abridgments  of  several  books  or  memoirs  of  the  proph- 
ets which  are  cited  in  them.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  books  is  based  have, 
however,  only  in  very  recent  times  been  fully  expounded. 
Warning  the  reader  against  attaching  undue  importance 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
position,  his  attention  may  nevertheless  be  directed  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of 
the  writers;  some  portions  contrasting  in  their  brief, 
fragmentary,  chronological  character  with  others  which 
are  more  full  and  copious,  and  (in  one  part  at  least)  mi> 
nutely  biographical  (comp.  1  Sam.  v,  1-16;  viii;  xx, 
16-22;  xxiii,  8-29,  with  2  Sam.  xi-xx). 

2.  In  several  places  there  may  be  perceived  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  documents,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  attached,  yet  without  being  so  Joined 
as  to  appear  like  a  natural  continuation.  In  some  places 
the  compiler  has  placed  together  what  he  found  narrated 
by  different  writers  respecting  the  persons  whose  histo- 
ries they  wrote,  without  having  so  worked  them  up  into 
one  narrative  as  to  harmonize  all  their  parts  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15-17;  xiv,  47-52;  2  Sam.  viii,  15-18;  xx,  2d-2G). 

8.  Of  some  events  there  appear  to  be  double  accounts 
recorded,  and  occasionally  these  accounts  are  different, 
and  sometimea,  apparently  at  least,  inconsistent;  as,  for 
instance,  how  Saul  became  king  (1  Sam.  ix-x,  16,  and 
X,  17-27) ;  how  and  why  Saul  was  rejected  (xiii,  8-14, 
and  XV,  10-26);  bow  David  became  known  to  Saul 
(xvi,  14-21,  and  xvii,  55-xviii,  2);  how  David  spared 
SauVs  life  (ch.  xxlv  and  xxvi) ;  how  David  went  over 
to  the  Philistines  (xxi,  10-15,  and  xxvii,  1^);  how  the 
proverb  *'Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  arose  (x, 
9-13,  and  xix,  22-24).  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
these  alleged  discrepant  passages,  as  well  as  many  more 
which  sceptical  critics  have  adduced,  need  to  be  ex- 
plained, whatever  opinion  may  be  held  respecting  the 
authorship  of  these  books.  As,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment that  Samuel  (vii,  15-17)  was  all  his  life  long  judge 
over  Israel,  but  according  to  viii,  1-3  bad  surrendered 
the  office  to  his  sons  (but  see  xii,  2) ;  the  occasion  and 
the  motives  for  demanding  a  king,  as  differently  stated 
in  viii,  5  and  xii,  12 ;  the  two  accounts  of  Goliath  (xvii, 
1-10,  and  2  Sam.  xxi,  19) ;  the  double  record  of  Sam- 
uel's death  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1  and  xxviii,  8);  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  Saurs  death  (xxxi,  1-6  and 
2  Sam.  i,  1-10) ;  the  twofold  account  of  the  battle  with 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii  and  x),  etc.  Such  different, 
though  not  therefore  discordant,  portions  of  the  work 
may  probably  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  books  consist  of  materials  brought  together  from 
vvious  sources.  This  origin  may  be  granted,  however, 
without  admitting  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  among  the  materials  so  joined  together; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  history,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  separate  narratives  of  four  different,  but 
not  therefore  discordant,  writers.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  thu  article  to  explain  the  alleged  inconsistencies, 
however  completely  that  might  be  done.  They  are 
here  mentioned  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  as  they  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  materials  by  the  author  or  compiler  of  these 
books. 

4.  The  relation  between  th«  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  books  of  Samuel  is  thought  to  point  to  the  same 


conclusion.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Chronicles  has  derived  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  all  the  materials  for  the  narratives  which  are 
common  to  both  works.  There  are  so  many  variations 
between  the  history  as  related  by  the  chronicler  and  aa 
related  in  Samuel  as  to  render  it  probable,  not  that  the 
chronicler  derived  everything  from  Samuel,  but  that 
he  had  access  to  the  sources  used  also  by  the  compiler 
of  Samuel.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison 
of  2  Sam.  v,  1-10  and  xxiii,  8-89  with  1  Chron.  xi,  xii. 
The  chronicler  has  placed  in  continuous  narrative  Da- 
vid's anointing  as  king  of  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  building  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the 
Ibt  of  David's  heroes,  with  their  deeds^  probably  as  he 
found  them  connected  in  the  documents  which  he  used; 
while  in  Samuel  they  are  detached,  the  list  of  heroes 
being  pUiced  separately  in  the  history  of  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  David.  So  in  1  Chron.  iii,  the  list  of 
David's  children  is  given  in  a  form  probably  drawn  from 
some  official  register  to  which  the  writer  of  Samuel  had 
access,  as  he  gives  the  list  in  two  portions  to  suit  the 
course  of  his  narrative  (2  Sam.  iii,  2-5;  v,  14-16). 

5.  The  hand  of  a  compiler  is  thought  tQ  be  percepti- 
ble in  certain  detached  observations  here  and  there  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  some  portion  drawn  from  the  documents; 
as  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  the  expression  nMin 
is  explained :  For  **  the  prophet  **  of  to-day  was  called 
formerly  "  the  seer.**  1  Sam.  xvii,  14, 15,  is  regarded 
as  an  interposed  remark,  to  connect  this  history  with 
the  account  given  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  family 
of  Jesse. 

IV.  The  Sources, — Should  these  books  then  appear  to 
be  a  compilation  from  several  original  documents,  the 
interesting  question  arises,  How  far  may  it  be  possible 
to  resolve  the  whole  work  into  its  constituent  parts,  so 
as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sources 
whence  the  ports  were  derived  ?  Thenius  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  this  difficult  problem  in  the  following  way. 
On  internal  grounds  he  distinguishes  five  principal 
sources: 

(a.)  A  History  of  Samuel,  contained  in  1  Sam.  i-vii, 
which  seems  to  conclude  naturally  as  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative,  in  which  Samuel  is  altogether 
the  principal  person. 

(6.)  A  History  of  Saul,  comprised  in  the  following 
portions:  1  Sam.  viii;  x,  17-27;  xi;  xii;  xv;  xvi; 
xviii,  6-14;  xxvi;  xxviii,  8-25;  xxxi.  The  materials 
derived  frdm  this  source  are  interwoven  with  others  de- 
rived from  a  third  source,  viz. : 

(c.)  A  History  of  David,  from  which  have  been  de- 
rived the  following  portions :  1  Sam.  xiv,  52 ;  xvii ; 
xviii,  in  part ;  xix ;  xx ;  xxi,  in  part ;  xxii ;  xxiii ; 
xxiv;  xxv;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1,2;  xxix;  xxx;  2  Sam. 
i-v;  vii;  viii. 

(rf.)  Another  History  of  Saul,  from  which  1  Sam.  ix; 
X,  1-16;  xiii;  and  xiv  have  been  drawn.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  older  and  more  strictly  historical  docu- 
ment than  b,  that  being  considered  as  of  much  later 
origin,  and  as  founded  on  tradition. 

(e.)  Lastly,  a  Biography  of  David,  embracing  full  de- 
tails of  the  second  half  of  his  life,  and  recounting  his 
family  history  (2  Sam.  xi;  xii,  1-25;  xiii-xx). 

The  relation  of  2  Sam.  xxi-xxiv  to  the  preceding 
portions  seems  to  be  that  of  a  supplement  or  appendix 
of  matters  not  related  in  chronological  order,  nor  liaving 
any  close  connection  with  each  other. 

There  is  doubtless  very  much  hypercriticism  in  this 
account  of  Thenius.  So  far  as  authorities  or  sources 
are  quoted  in  the  books  themselves,  the  matter  is  much 
more  simple.  To  only  one  work  is  direct  reference 
made,  viz.  to  the  book  of  the  upright  (Jasher),  ^GQ 
^^^h  (2  Sam.  i,  18),  elsewhere  also  quoted  only  oiice 
(Josh.  X,  18),  and,  as  both  the  quotations  are  in  verse, 
the  work  is  thought  to  have  been  a  book  of  poemsi 
See  Jasukr,  I3ook  op. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  parte  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  which  mast  have  been  derived  either  from  ver- 
bal tradition  or  from  some  written  documents,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following  poetical  pieces:  the  song 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10) ;  David's  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27) ;  David's  lament 
over  Abner  (iii,  83,  84) ;  Nathan's  parable  (xii,  1-4);  a 
song  or  psalm  of  David  (xxii,  2-61  [Psalm  xviii]) ;  the 
last  words  of  David  (xxiii,  1-8).  To  these  must  be 
added  the  lists  of  names  and  genealogies,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29,  "  Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
The  old  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  Samuel,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  founded  on  this 
quotation.  The  prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  hlBtory 
of  their  own  times.  That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to 
the  great  events  of  his  life  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  he  **  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord**  (1  Sam.  x,  25). 
The  phrase  ^Hi:3^  ''^Sn, «  words  of  Samuel,"  may  not 
refer  to  our  present  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  collection  seems  to  have  been.  It  does 
not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author  of  Chronicles 
refers,  include  ^*  the  acts  of  David,  first  and  last."  The 
annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled  were  those  of 
their  own  times  in  succession  (Kleinert,  Aeektkeit  tLJet. 
pt.  i,  p.  83) ;  so  that  there  existed  a  history  of  contem- 
porary events  written  by  three  inspired  men.  The  por- 
tion written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  David's  career.  Gad  was  a  contemporary  of 
Davidf  and  Is  termed  his  seer.  Probably  also  he  was 
one  of  his  associates  in  his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan 
was  a  prominent  counsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon.  We  have,  therefore,  prophetic  mate- 
rials for  the  books  of  Samuel.  Hiiveniick  (§  161)  sup- 
poses there  was  another  source  of  information  to  which 
the  author  of  Samuel  might  resort,  namely,  the  annals 
of  David's  reign — a  oonjectnre  not  altogether  unlikely, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii,  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  The  accounts  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  and  their  mighty  feats,  with  the  estimate 
of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
contribution  by  Seruiah,  the  scribe,  or  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  Out  of  such  materials — ample  and  au- 
thoritative, some  of  them  written  and  some  of  them 
oral— the  books  of  Samuel  appear  to  be  made  up  (Bim- 
sen,  BSbdwerk,  pt.  ii,  p.  496 ;  Karo,  Dt  Fowtibui  Librorum 
qtuBfiruntur  Samuelis  [1862]). 

y.  Antiquity, — ^The  external  evidence  carries  the  book 
only  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Sept.  version 
was  made,  or  possibly  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  if  we 
may  trust  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  foundation  of 
a  library  by  the  latter  (2  Maoc.  ii,  18).  But  the  tntemal 
evidence  is  much  stronger.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  or  of  the  sources  whence  they  were 
principally  derived,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  appears  from  the  absence  of  reference  to 
older  sources  or  authorities  in  the  former,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  latter.  It  hence  appears  that  the 
compiler  did  not  live  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
events  which  he  relates,  and  therefore  does  not  deem  it 
needful  to  refer  his  readers  to  sources  already  known  to 
them ;  while  the  original  sources  have  for  the  most  part 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  written  by  persons  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events  described.  Against  this 
opinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  va- 
rious objections  have  been  brought*  The  phrase  "  unto 
this  day^'  is  often  employed  in  them  to  denote  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  customs,  monuments,  and  names 
whose  origin  has  been  described  by  the  annalist  (1  Sam. 
V,  5;  vi,  18;  xxx,  26).  This  phrase,  however,  does  not 
always  indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 


tween the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  duration. 
It  was  a  common  idiom.'  Joshua  (xxii,  8)  uses  it  of  the 
short  time  that  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  had  fought  in  concert  with  the  other  tribes  in 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan.  So,  again,  he  (xxiii,  9)  em* 
ploys  it  to  specify  the  time  that  inter%'ened  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  his  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand on  account  of  his  approaching  decease,  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel  (xxvii,  8,  and  xxviii,  16),  uses  it  of  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  composition 
of  his  book.  Reference  is  made  in  Samuel  to  the  cur- 
rency of  a  certain  proverb  (1  Sam.  x,  12),  and  to  the  dis- 
use of  the  term  seer  (ix,  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  proverb,  **  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  was  one  which  for 
many  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and  universal  circular 
tion ;  and,  if  no  other  hypothesis  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory, we  may  suppose  that  the  remark  about  the  term 
**  seer"  becoming  obsolete  may  be  the  parenthetical  in- 
sertion of  a  later  hand ;  or,  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's 
days  the  term  nabi  came  to  be  technically  used  in  his 
school  of  the  prophets.  See  Prophet.  There  is  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  work  was  com- 
posed even  so  late  as  subsequently  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  expression  "Israel  and  Judah'*  (oc- 
curring 1  Sam.  xi,  8;  xvii,  62;  xviit,  16;  2  Sam.  iii,  10; 
V,  6;  xxiv,  1),  which  is  claimed  as  proof  of  an  origin 
afler  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  has 
no  such  force  (aa  must  be  obvious  from  2  Sam.  ii,  4, 9, 
10, 17, 28 ;  xviii,  6, 7, 16;  xix,  9,  compared  with  12, 16, 
16),  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase,  if  not  already 
in  use,  originated  in  the  circumstances  that  at  first  only 
the  tribe  of  Judah  adhered  to  David,  while  the  remain- 
ing tribes  under  the  common  name  of  Israel  formed  a 
separate  kingdom  for  seven  years  and  a  half,  under  Ish- 
IxMhetb,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  under  Absalom. 
There  is, however,  one  passage,  1  Sam.  xxvii, 6,  "There- 
fore hath  Ziklag  been  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  this 
day,"  which  is  not  so  clearly  reconcilable  with  this  view, 
unless  it  should  prove  to  be  a  note  added  by  a  later 
hand. 

With  this  claim  to  high  antiquity  the  other  internal 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  agrees.  In  the  un- 
settled times  of  the  judges  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
enjoined  jn  the  books  of  Moses  had  fallen  greatly  into 
disuse.  Sacrifices  which  were  lawful  onlv  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  were  offered  at  many  places,  as  at 
Mizpeh  and  Gilgal.  No  disapprobation  of  this  practice 
is  expressed  in  Samuel,  though  it  very  often  is  so  in 
Kings.  The  Pentateuch  seems  to  exert  little  influence 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  as  described  in  Samuel,  or  on 
the  ideas  and  language  of  the  writers.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fewer  allusions  to  Moses  and  his  writings  in  Sam- 
uel than  in  any  other  of  the  early  books  of  Scripture. 
But  this  may  doubtless  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
disorganized  and  somewhat  anomalous  state  into  which 
matters  fell  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  i^hilistines,  and  the  essentially  new  era  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  by  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  stirring  evenu  that  followed  in  the 
personal  histories  of  Saul  and  David.  The  name  of 
Moses  occurs  fifty-six  times  in  Joshua,  in  Judges  three, 
in  Samuel  two,  in  Kings  ten,  in  Chronicles  thirty-one. 
The  law  of  Moses  is  never  once  named  in  Samuel. 

The  language  is  distinguished  by  its  purity,  and  this 
also  is  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  these  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  several  occur  which  are  found  only 
in  one  other  book  besides.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  give  lists  of  them. 

VI.  The  A  uthor  or  Compiler, — With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  expression  in  the  Talmud  {Egyptian  Gemara, 
A.D.  600,  Bafta  Bathra,  fol.  14),  infiO  nns  bxiiattJ 
("Samuel  wrote  his  book"),  there  is  no  opinion  express- 
ed by  antiquity  respecting  the  name  of  the  author.    No 
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mentiua  is  foade  of  it  in  the  books  of  Snaael,  Kings,  or 
Cbronioles,  or  in  any  part  of  thd  Bible  Kor  is  it  named 
in  tbe  Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus.  The  rrork  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  competent  historian,  who 
availed  himself  of  authentic  documents  in  preparing  it. 
Some  writers,  as  Abarbanel  and  (irotius,  ascribe  it  to 
Jeremiah,  some  to  Ezra,  and  some  to  Isaiah.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  pn>l>abLUty  that  Jeremiah  oompiled 
the  books  of  Samuel  (as  is  argued  at  some  length  by 
Hitzig,  Die  Paalmem^  p.  48>^)  as  there  is  that  he  was 
tbe  writer  of  the  boc^s  of  Kings.  There  is  much  great- 
er dissimilarity  of  language,  style,  and  spirit  between 
Samuel  and  Jeremiah  than  between  Kings  and  Jere- 
miah. Tbe  great  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words 
peculiar  to  this  work  point  out  a  distinct  author  and 
age,  and  it  would  seem  moat  likely  that  it  was  compiled 
in  an  early  period  after  the  death  of  David,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  under  Sehobo- 
am ;  unless  the  opinion  which  has  widely  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Chnrch  should  be  Bnally  adopted,  that  the 
work  begun  by  Samuel  was  carried  on  and  finished  be- 
fore the  death  of  David  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  member  of  tbe  school  of  the 
prophets  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates.  If,  however,  this  theory  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  there  should  be  grounds  ibr  sup- 
posing that  the  compiler  lived  not  earlier  than  the 
times  of  Rehoboam  (see  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  xiv, 
27),  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  materials 
which  he  used  were  of  eariier  date,  and  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  by  persons  who  were  con- 
iemporaneous  with  the  events.  It  appears  certain  that 
memoirs  were  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  (see 
2  Chron.  xxiz,  29),  and  perhaps  also  by  other  members 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  certain  that  those  memoirs  are  Identical  with 
the  present  books  of  SamneL  The  fact  that  a  recorder 
or  remembrancer  (^"^atp),  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
pare memoirs  or  annals  of  passing  events,  is  mentioned 
early  among  the  household  of  David,  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the 
authors  of  tbe  original  documents,  if  not  of  the  work 
itself,  must  have  occupied  such  positions  of  honor  and 
infiuencQ  as  gave  them  ample  opportunity  of  knowing 
tbe  events  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote.  Such 
minute  details  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  history 
of  David,  belonging  rather  to  his  private  than  to  his 
public  life~the  story  of  Bathsheba,  of  David's  behavior 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  of  the 
secret  sending  to  the  priests  from  Mahanaim,  etc.—- be- 
speak perfectly  well  instructed  writers,  who  had  access 
to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

StUielin  (Einleit.  §  26,  etc.)  conjectures  that  a  Urge 
portion  of  Samuel  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
But  continuity  of  hiitory  in  the  same  form  does  not 
prove  identity  of  authorship,  nor  are  the  similar  phrases 
found  in  these  books  sufficient  in  nnmber  or  character- 
istic idiom  to  support  tbe  theory.  Nay,  Samuel  is  free 
from  tbe  so-called  Chaldaisms  of  Judges  and  the  archa- 
isms of  the  Pentateuch.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  four  books  of  Samuel  an^ 
Kings  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so 
recent  as  tlie  dOth  year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
His  alignments,  however,  as  well  as  tlioee  of  Eichhoru 
iJEinUiL  §  468),  and  Herbst  (JLtnUH.  u,  1-189),  who 
h(rid  a  similar  view,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  (in- 
troduction, §  46).  The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises 
being  named  *^  Books  of  Kings"  is  insisted  on  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  undivided  and  formed  a  single 
work— a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the  similarity  of  their 
contents  might  easily  give  rise  to  this  general  title, 
while  the  more  ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was 
The  Books  of  Samuel  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  uni- 
formity of  method  in  all  the  books.  But  this  uniformity 
by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof  of  identity  of  author- 


ship. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  Hebrew  his- 
torical style.  The  more  minute  and  distinctive  features, 
so  far  from  being  similar,  are  very  different.  Nay,  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  many 
of  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  different  writer: 

(a«)  In  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few  referenoes  to  the 
laws  of  Hoses;  in  Samuel  not  one  of  these  is  to  be 
found. 

(6.)  The  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  anthoritiea, 
to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  **  Acta  of  Solomon,"  ^  the  book  of  the  Ghronidea  of 
Kings  of  Israel,''  or  "  Judah."  But  in  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel there  is  no  formal  allusion  to  any  such  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

(e.)  The  nature  of  the  history  in  tbe  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel  is  not 
that  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  books  of  Samuel  are 
more  of  a  biographical  character,  and  are  more  limited 
and  personal  m  their  view. 

(d)  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many  later 
fgrms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of  some  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Do  Wette  {EinUit,  in  dat  A,T* 
§  185,  note  e).  Scarcely  any  of  those  more  recent  or 
Cbaldaic  forms  occur  in  SamueL  Besides,  some  peculi- 
arities of  form  are  noted  by  De  Wette  (§  180),  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  or  distinctive  as  to  give  a 
general  character  to  the  treatise  (Hirzel,  De  Chaldaisnd 
BibL  Origine,  1880).  Many  modes  of  expression  com- 
mon in  Kings  are  absent  from  Samuel  (Keil,  EtnMK 
§  68).    See  Kings,  Books  of. 

(e,)  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
Samnel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  work— a 
proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection  between 
Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct  authorship  from  tbe 
books  of  Kings.  StUhelin,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
present  division  between  the  two  treatises  has  not  been 
correctly  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing  chapter^ 
of  1  Kings  really  belong  to  2  Samuel.  This  he  argues 
on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terms  *^r**i:rT^ 

^rhtrV\  (1  Kings  i,  88),  tSB3  Isb^Q  (i,  12),  and  n-lB 
DBS  (i,  29)  are  found  nowhere  in  Kings  but  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  while  they  occur  once  and  again  in  Sam- 
neL There  is  certainly  something  peculiar  in  this  affin- 
ity, though  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings  not  only  com- 
posed those  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Samuel,  but 
also  supervised  or  published  the  whole  work  which  is 
now  called  by  the  prophet's  name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship  of 
their  own — an  authorship  belonging  to  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. While  their  tone  and  style  are  very  different  from 
the  later  records  of  Chronicles,  they  are  also  dissimilar 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  They  bear  the  impress  of  a 
hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and  mode  of 
composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  po- 
etry, to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  They  abound  in  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches.  As  if  tbe  chapters  had 
been  extracted  from  a  diar}',  some  portions  are  more 
fully  detailed  and  warmly  colored  than  others,  according 
as  the  original  observer  was  himself  impressed.  Many 
of  the  incidents,  in  their  artless  and  striking  delinea- 
tion, would  form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 

YII.  The  Object, — So  far  as  the  compiler  of  these 
books  might  be  conscious  of  a  direct  aim  in  his  work, 
producing  it,  as  doubtless  he  did,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  might  be  his  endeavor  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  especially 
to  record  the  remarkable  change  which  was  effected  in 
the  method  of  the  divine  government,  when  the  God 
of  Israd  ceased  to  rule  the  people  by  judges,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  pursuing  this  obfect  the  writer 
took  care  to  point  out  the  important  distinotien  which 
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WIS  to  be  maintuned  between  the  kings  of  Idnel  and 
tboee  of  otber  nations,  in  Che  seiianition  of  the  bivil 
from  the  ecdasiastical,  or  the  secular  from  the  reliti^ioas 
ttutbofity;  and  also  to  describe  the  origin  and  influence 
of  the  prophetical  order  in  relation  both  to  the  mon- 
archy and  to  the  people.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy ;  those  of  Chron- 
icles have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry  of 
the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon  its  re-establish- 
ment after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Samuel  is  more 
biographical,  yet  the  theocratic  element  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  overlooked.  It  is  distinctly  brought  to  view 
in  the  early  chapters  concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and 
tbe  fortunes  of  the  ark;  in  the  passages  which  describe 
the  change  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  blessing  which 
rested  on  the  house  of  Obed-£dom;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites  and  Uzzah  and  Saul  for  intru- 
sive interference  with  holy  things. 

YllL—Particular  Relation  to  the  Booh  o/ChronicUt, 
— ^Tbat  portion  of  the  history  which  u  common  to  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Chronicles  is  found  in  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  and  1  Chron.  x-xxi,  beginning  with  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the 
pestilence.  Between  these  two  narrations  of  the  same 
period  of  history  the  following  diflTerences  may  be  point- 
ed out. 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  contains,  but  that  of  Chron- 
icles omits: 

1.  Tbe  story  of  David's  kindness  to  Hephlboshetb,  2 
8am.  fx. 

8.  Of  Battasheba  and  Uriah,  S  Sam.  xi,  2>xii,  Vk 
8.  The  relielliou  of  Absalom,  8  Sam.  xili,  etc. 
4.  The  surrender  of  seven  of  ihe  sons  of  Saul  to  the 
Gibeoultes,  8  Sam.  zxl,  1>14. 

0.  A  war  with  tbe  Philistines,  8  Sam.  xxl,  15-lT. 

6.  David's  song  (Psa.  xvHi),  8  Sam.  xxil. 

7.  The  Inst  words  of  David,  8  Sam.  xxiil. 

2.  The  book  of  Samuel  omits^but  that  of  Chronicles 
contains : 

1.  A  list  of  David's  adherents. 

8.  A  Ibt  of  those  who  chose  Davfd  to  be  king  at  Hebron. 
8.  David%  preparation  for  bnilding  tbe  Temple. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  Levites  and  priests  for  Temple 
service. 

5.  David's  officers  and  heroes,  etc. 

8.  The  two  works  present  several  portions  of  the  his- 
tory in  a  different  order,  such  as  the  following : 

8  Sam.  V,  11-85 1  Chron.  xl  v. 

8  Sam.  vl,  1-10 1  Chron.  xi,  1-9. 

8  Sam.  vl,  8-11 1  Chron.  xill. 

8  Sam.  vi,  18-33 1  Chron.  xv. 

8Sam.xxill,  8-10 1  Chron.  xi,  10l47. 

4.  The  differences  of  veriud  and  grammatical  forms 
in  the  narration  of  the  same  events  in  these  two  works 
are  of  sucb  a  nature  as  to  indicate  the  greater  antiquity 
of  tbe  books  of  SamueL  Nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
Chronidea  differ  from  Samuel  may  be  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  more  recent  origin  of  the  former.  They 
are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here  mentioned. 

6.  Many  of  the  numbers  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
<Kffer,  as 

8  Sam.  X,  18, 18, 84,  and  1  Chron.  xiz,  IS,  IS,  8&. 
8  Sam.  xxiil,  8,  **    1  Chron.  xi,  11. 

8  Sam.  xxlv,  9, 13,     "    1  Chron.  xxl,  6, 18. 

These  discrepancies  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  errorB  of  transcription.  Whether  the  nnm- 
bei«  in  Samuel  are  generally  right,  and  those  in  Chron- 
icles generally  wrong,  which  is  the  common  (but  per- 
haps usually  incorrect)  opinion,  or  whether  errors  exist 
in  both,  cannot  be  determined  until  more  careful  atten- 
tion shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  shall  have  been  pre- 
pAved.    See  Chbonxclkb,  Books  of. 

IX.  Chrcnohgg, — One  of  the  moat  striking  points  of 
difference  between  tbe  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  is 
the  more  sparing  use  of  dates  in  Ihe  former.  The  means 
of  determining  tbe  periods  of  time  in  which  the  vari- 
ous events  recorded  in  them  happened  are  exceedingly 
scanty.  The  most  helpful  are  found  in  other  parte  of 
Scriptore.    Thna^.in  Acta  xili  we  find  that  Saul  waa 


king  "by  the  space  of  forty  yean."  We  know  already 
that  David  reigned  over  Judah  and  all  Israel  forty 
years,  and  we  have  also  calculated  that  Samuel  must 
have  lived  about  1 10  years.  If,  then,  Samuel  died  about 
five  years  before  Saul,  we  find  that  the  history  covers  a 
period  of  155  years,  except  that  brief  portion  of  tbe  life 
of  David  not  contained  in  SamueL  These  numbers 
agree  with  the  usual  dates  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  books  of  Samuel  See 
Chronolocjy. 

X.  CanonicUy,  etc, — The  historical  credibility  and  ca- 
nonic! tv  of  these  books  need  not  be  fuUv  discussed  in 
this  place.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  truthfulness 
and  the  external  evidence  of  their  canonical  authoritv 
are  both  complete.  The  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten is  simple,  natural,  and  bold.  Places,  times,  and  oth- 
er minute  details  are  freely  and  artlessly  given.  The 
course  and  connection  of  the  history  carry  with  them 
the  proof  of  their  truthfulness.  The  characters  and 
events  are  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Attempts  to  establish  contradiction  and  dis- 
crepancy have  not  succeeded.  The  history  contained  in 
these  books  fits  in  and  accords  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple, although  the  several  portions  were  composed  at  lung 
intervals  and  by  different  authors.  Portions  of  them 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Test.  (2  Sam.  vii,  14,  in  Heb.  i, 
5;  1  Sam.  xiii,  14,  in  Acts  xiii,  22).  References  to  them 
occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford  historic  illustration. 
The  old  objections  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  and  Le 
Clerc  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzov  (IrUroductioy  p. 
215).  Some  of  these  supposed  contradictions  we  have 
already  referred  to,  and  for  a  solution  of  others  we  refer 
to  Davidson's  Sacred  Ilermeneutictf  p.  644,  etc.  Some 
of  the  objections  of  Vatke,  in  bis  BibL  Theol. — ^'cujua 
mentio  est  refutatio" — are  summarily  disposed  of  by 
Hengstenberg  (^Die  A  utheniie  det  Peniat,  ii,  115).  See, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Test. — such  as  those  of  Home,  Hiivemick,  Keil,  De 
Wette — the  following  later  works :  Bleek,  EinUitung  in 
daa  Alte  Testameni  (Berl.  1860),  p.  855-368;  StUhelin, 
Speddle  EiukUung  in  die  ianonitchen  B&cher  det  Alien 
TettamenU  (Elberfeld,  1862),  p.  88-106;  Davidson,  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  TeMtament  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1862), 
p.  491-636. 

XI.  Commentaries, — ^The  exegetical  helps  on  tbe  en- 
tire books  of  Samuel  alone  have  not  been  numerous: 
Origen,  Sekcta  (in  0pp.  ii,  479;  also  in  GalUndii  BibL 
Patrum^  xiv) ;  Epbrem  Syrua,  ExpUmatio  (in  Opp,  iv, 
331);  Theodoret,  Qutjutiones  (in  Opp,  I,  i);  Gregoiy, 
Expositiones  (in  0pp.  Ill,  ii,  1) ;  Jerome,  Quastiones  (in 
Oj^.  [Spur.%  iii,  755);  Euchcrius,  Commentaria  (in 
BUd.  Max.  Pair,  vi) ;  Procopius,  Scholia  [includ.  other 
hist,  books]  (in  Meursii  0pp.  viii,  1) ;  Isidore,  Commen- 
taria (in  Opp.) ;  Babe,  Exposition  etc.  (in  various  forms, 
in  Opp.") ;  Angelomus,  Enarrationes  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
xv);  Hildebert,  Versio  Metrica  (in  0pp.  p.  1191);  Ra- 
ban,  Commeniarii  (in  0pp.)',  Rupert,  Commentarii  (in 
0pp.  i,  345);  Hugo  Victor,  Amiotationes  (in  0pp.  i); 
Abrabanet,  129^19  [includ.  other  hist  books]  (s.  L  et  a. 
[Pesaro,  1522];"* Naples,  1543,  foL;  Leips.  1686,  fol.); 
Baflolas,  V^^D  (Leirin,  1494,  foL;  also  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles);  Biigenhagen,  Adnotationes  [includ.  Deut. ] 
(Basil.  1624;  Argent.  1525,  8vo);  Mcnius,  Commen- 
tarius  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vitemb.  1532, 8vo) ;  Brcntius,  Com- 
mentaria (in  0pp.  ii) ;  Lambert,  Commentarius  (Argent. 
1526;  Francof.  1639,  fol.);  Caussin  [R.C.],  Disserta- 
tiones  (Par.  1550,  fol.:  Olon.  1652,  4to) ;  Weller,  Com- 
mentaria [includ.  1  Kings]  (Francof.  1555,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Peter  Martyr,  Commentarii  (Tigur.  1567,  fol.);  Strigel, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Lips.  1569, 
1583,  fol;  Neost.  1591,  8vo);  Borrhaus,  Commentarius 
[includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Basil.  1577,  foL);  Allschnl, 
i;pnQT^  (Cracow,  1696^  foL,  and  hiter);  Aacheich, 
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nnxa'">!in  nix'1«  [includ.  other  hist  books]  (Venice, 
1601,*  1620,  fol.,*and  later);  Pflackcr,  Prtdigten  (Tub. 
1602,  fol.);  Laftado,-!]?;  "^bs  [includ.  other  hbt.  books] 
(Venice,  1603,  fol.);  IJidemach,  Amiegung  (Tub.  1605, 
fol.);  Willet,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1600;  Lond.  1607,  4to;  | 
ibid.  1614,  foL);  Leonhart,  llyponmete  [includ.  Kings 
and  Chron.]  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo);  Serarius  [R  C], 
Commentaria  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1618;  Mo- 
gunL  1617,  fol) ;  Laurent,  A  utlegung  (Leips.  1613, 1616, 
fol.) ;  Drusius,  i4  dnotatwnti  [on  parts,  includ.  other  books] 
(France.  1618,  4to);  Rangolius  [R.  C],  Comtnentani 
(Par.  1621-24,  2  vols,  fol.);  De  Mcndoza  [K.  C],  Com- 
mentaria [on  1  Sam.  i-xv]  (Lugd.  1622-81, 8  vols.  foL) ; 
Sanchez  [R.C],  Commeniarius  (Antw.  1624;  Lugd. 
1625,  fol.) ;  Crommius  [  R.  C],  Thetet  (includ.  other  hist, 
books]  (Lovan.  1681,  4lo);  De  Vera  [K.C.],  Commfn- 
taria  (Limse,  1635,  foL) ;  Bonfrfere  [R.  C],  Cummeniarius 
[includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Tomaci,  1648,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  later);  Wulffer,  Predigfm  (Nuremb.  1670,  4to);  De 
Naxera  [R.C.],  Excurnu  (Lugd.  1672,  8  vols,  fol.); 
Osiander,  Commentariut  (Stuttg.  1687,  fol.);  Schroid, 
Commentariu»  (Argent.  1687-89,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Molden- 
hauer,  Erlauierung  [includ.  other  hist  books]  (Quedliub. 
1774,  4to) ;  Obomtk,  *^ka  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vienna,  1798, 
8vo);  Detmold,  ^K^vd  (ibid.  1798,  8vo,  and  later); 
Henaler,  ErUmterung  [on  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel, 
1795,  8vo);  Horsley,  Xotet  (in  BibL  CtHiciam,  i) ;  U\x\' 
der,Q-'aioxn  Q'^K'^Da  [indud.  other  hist  books]  (ArosL 
1827, 8vo) ;  Lindsay,  Lectures  (Lond.  1828, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Kalkar,  QuasHones  [on  the  authenticity  of  1  Sam.] 
(Otbin.  1885);  Kdnig8feldt,^nfiofa/»ofie#  [on  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chron.]  (Havn.  1839, 8vo) ;  Wellhausen,  Der  Text 
A  B,  S.  (Gott  1841,  8vo) ;  Thcnius,  Erlddrung  (in  the 
Kurtgef,  exeg,  Handb.,  Leips.  1842, 1864, 8vo) ;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  Commentar  (ibid.  1864;  transl  in  Clarke's 
Library^  Edinb.  1866,  8vo);  Erdmann,  Erkldrung  (in 
Langc*B  Bibeltcerky  Bielefeld,  1873, 8vo).    Sec  Old  Tus- 

TAMENT. 

Bamuel  ben-David  Otolckgo.     See  Otolknoo. 

Samuel  ben-Isaac  Ockda.    See  OcEa>A. 

Bamuel  the  Ltttms  (liapn  bi^lQlS),  a  contem- 
porary of  Gamaliel  II,  is  known  in  Jewish  history  as 
the  author  of  the  prayer  against  the  i/uitm,  or  Jew- 
ish Christians.  In  the  Talmud  treatise  Berakoth,  fol. 
28b,  we  read:  rr^^y  n31ia»  ^I'^'ion  "^inpfi  "jira^ 

j'Tj'stJ  D1X  ttj'^  Dibs  D'^nsnb  bx'^bw  i3*i  tthb 
r^^p^^^  ppn  bxiioa  "^loy  ?  D'^pinxn  ra'ia  )pri; 

i.  e.  "  Simon  Pakuli  arranged  the  eighteen  benedictions 
before  rabban  Gamaliel,  in  Jabne,  in  their  present  order. 
Rabban  Gamaliel  said  to  the  sages,  *  Is  there  none  who 
knows  to  prepare  a  benediction  against  the  Zaddukim 
or  Sadducces?'  Then  arose  Samuel  the  Little  and  pre- 
pareil  it."  This  D'^pnxn  P3-I3,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  D'^a'^sn  TS^S,  "  the  benediction  against  the 
Minimf  or  Jewish  Christians"  is  the  twelfth  of  the  so- 
called  SKmone  Esre,  or  Eighteen  Benedictions  [  comp. 
the  art.  Stnaoooue],  and  originally  read  Q'^3*^cbl 
nipn  -^hn  bK  Q*'a'^12;bsHt-e.'<  let  there  be  no  hope 
for  the  Minim  and  calumniators."  That  this  prayer 
was  directed  against  Jewish  Christians  is  testified  by 
Epiphanius  (A/),  adversus  /lares,  xxix,  9;  ed.  Petav. 
p.  124),  who  states:  oif  fiovov  yap  oi  rutv  'loviaiwv 
iraWec  Tpof  tovtovq  [ro^c  Natwpaiovj,]  KtKTrivai 
/i7<roc*  dXXd  avurTafuvoi^  tta^tv  Kai  fii<njQ  rifiipac  Koi 
vipi  Hjv  iffiripavt  rpi^;  rrjc  fiiitpaz  on  ivxd{  iTriTikotj- 
aiv  lavTo7c  Iv  rale  ovi-aywyoif,  iTrapwvrai  avTOiQ  Kai 
dva^ffiariZown  rpi^  rfj^  Vf^fpat  ^aaKorrfC  on  'Ettc- 
Karapdat  b  ^og  rove  Vainipaiovc-  With  regard  to 
these  words  of  Epiphanius,  GrUtz  remarks  that  Epipha- 
nius, being  by  birth  a  Jew,  is  a  competent  witness  that 
this  formula  was  directed  against  the  Jewish  Christians. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  remark  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto'j 
Cyclop,  s.  v.  ** Synagogue"  (p.  906,  note),  is  not  justified 
either  by  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  or  that  of  the 
Jewish  historian  GrKtz.  See  Grfltz,  Geseh,  d,  Juden,  iv, 
484;  Derenbourg,  histoire  de  la  Pale§tine^  p.  844-846; 
SchUrer,  Lehrhuch  der  neutestamtfAlickm  Zeitges^iehtft 
p.  502.     (a  P.) 

Samuel  Maroccasus.  See  Morocoo,  Samuel  of. 

Bamuel  bkn-MeIr.    See  Rashbam. 

Samuel  Yeretz,  an  Armenian  historian,  was  bom 
at  Ani  (Armenia  Major),  and  lived  in  the  12th  ccntoiy. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  George  Melrig,  and  was  requested 
by  Gregory  IV,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  a  chron- 
icle or  universal  histor>%  which  work  he  published  under 
the  title  Samuelis,  Preth,  Aniensitf  temporum  usque  ad 
suam  Raiio.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  commencing 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ending  with  the  year 
1179.  It  is  really  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  chronicles 
of  Eusebius  increased  by  matter  found  in  the  History 
of  Armenia  by  Bfoees  of  Chorcn,  and  in  earlier  writings 
now  lost  The  Latin  translation  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Zorab  and  Angelo  May. — Hoefer,  A'oirr.  Biog»  Generale, 
s.  V. 

SamUB,  in  Greek  mythology*,  is  an  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Samiana,  from  whom  both  that  people  and  the 
island  Samos  derived  their  names.  He  was  the  son  of 
AncsBus,  king  of  the  Leleges,  and  Samia,  daughter  of 
Mflsander.  H  is  brothers  were  Perilaus,  Enudus,  and  Ali- 
therses,  and  Parthenope  was  his  sister. 

Sanabaa'sar  {^avajidiroapot  v.  r.  Safiavairov- 
pof,  1  Esdr.  ii,  12, 15),  or  Sanabaa'sama  {lapaPaa- 
aapoQt  V.  r.  ^fiavdcffapo^t  1  Esdr.  vi,  18, 20),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Heb.  name  Shbsiibazzar  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  (Ezra  i,  8, 11 ;  v,  14, 16). 

Sanadon,  Nokl-^tienne,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  Feb.  16,  1676.  At  the  early  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  car- 
ried on  his  studies  at  Caen,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric  His  first  literary  attempt  was  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Xicanor  Moriens.  He  subsequently  wrote  and 
translated  many  Latin  poems,  one  of  which,  a  translation 
of  Horace,  is  considered  his  best  work.  In  1712  Sanadon 
was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Louis 
the  Great,  and  in  1728  he  became  librarian  of  the  same 
institution.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept  21, 1788.— Hoefer, 
A^oiiv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Sanagen,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  rajah  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  the  father  of  Darmatuwassa  and 
grandfather  of  Kandikaiya. 

Sanakadl  Sampradayis,  one  of  the  Yaishnava 
sects  among  the  HindAs.  They  worship  Krishna  and 
Radha  conjointly,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  sects 
by  a  circular  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  ordinary 
double  streak  of  white  earth,  and  also  by  the  use  of  the 
necklace  and  rosary  of  the  stem  of  the  tulasai.  The 
meml>cr8  of  this  sect  arc  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India.  They  are  very  numerous  about  Mathu- 
ra,  and  they  are  also  among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Yaishnava  sects  in  Bengal. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  8.  v. 

Sanarkumaren,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  four  perfect  beings  created  by  Brahma  in  order  to 
recreate  the  destroyed  human  race;  but  as  the  pious  off- 
spring did  not  achieve  that  object,  the  evil  spirit  became 
the  prevailing  power  in  coition. 

San'aaib  (£ava(Ti/3,  v.  r.  2aMi/3ic»  'Avairti/3),  a 
head  of  the  priests,  **  the  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of 
Jesus,"  who  are  said  to  have  returned,  to  the  number 
of  972,  with  Zerabbabel  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
24) ;  evidently  the  978  "children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jeshua,"  in  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  86 ;  Neh.  yii,  89), 
the  name  SanaiSb  having  been  repeated  for  the  *'  Senaah** 
(Esdras, "  Annaas")  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Sanat,  in  Finnish  mythology,  means  songs  of  mag- 
ical power  which  arc  chanted  by  the  prieata  of  the  hea- 
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then  Finna  for  the  parpote  of  prodacing  stonnt,  coring 
the  sick,  caufling  favorable  weather,  bewitching  cattle, 
etc 

Sanbal'lat  (Heb.  SanbaUcU\  I3t23D,  a  name  of 
which  the  latter  part  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  tlie 
first  syllable  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  tan  [Greek  vvv], 
indicative  of  strength;  Sept.  Sav/3aXXar,  Josephus,  Xa- 
ya/3aXX<n|c)f  •  Horonite  (q.  v.)t  i*  e*  probably  a  native 
of  Horonatm  in  Moab  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19 ;  xiii,  28).  There 
are  two  very  different  accounts  of  him. 

All  that  we  know  of  htm  from  Scripture  is  that  he 
had  apparently  some  civil  or  military  command  in  Sa- 
maria, in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv,2),  and  that, 
from  the  moment  of  Nehemiah*8  arrival  in  Judaea,  he 
■et  himself  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tirsba- 
tha.  B.C.  445.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  andGeshem  the  Arabian  (ii,  19; 
iv,  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition,  see  Neh.  vi, 
where  the  enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is 
brought  out  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only  other 
incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the  similar  connec- 
tion formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (xiii,  4),  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  gnilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Ne- 
hemiah  must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  howerer,  the  scriptuml  nar- 
rative ends — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's  return  to 
Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  knowledge  of  Sanbal- 
lat.   See  Nbhbmiah. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a  wholly 
new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different  time,  is  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  Sanballat,  while  his  name 
is  entirely  omitted  in  the  account  there  given  of  the 
government  of  Nehemiah,  which  is  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxea.  Josephus,  after  iuter|)osing  the  whole  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  between  the  deaih  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part, 
and  utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  No- 
tbtts,  Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  Ochus,  etc.,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  last  king,**  and  tells  us  {Ant, 
xi,  7, 2)  that  Sanballat  was  his  officer  in  Samaria,  that 
he  was  a  Cuthnan  (i.  e.  a  Samaritan)  by  birth,  and  that 
he  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in  marriage  to  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that 
on  the  threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews 
to  expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat,  who 
thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  king  Da-  I 
rius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's  government,  but  j 
to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  i 
Geri2im  of  which  Manasseh  should  be  the  high-priest. ; 
Manasseh,  on  this,  agreed  to  retain  his  wife  and  join  [ 
Sanballat*s  faction,  which  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they 
were  many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  Sanballat,  with  seven  thousand  men,  joineil 
bim  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  {Ant,  xi, 8, 
4).  Being  favorably  receivetl  by  the  conqueror,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  l)ehalf  of  Manas- 
seh. He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  divitle  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  how  many  there  were  who  wished  for  a  temple  in 
Samaria;  and  so  obtained  Alexanders  permission  to 
build  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manas- 
seh the  herediury  high-priest.  Shortly  after  this,  San- 
ballat died;  but  the  temple  on  Mount  Grerizim  remain- 
ed, and  the  Shechomites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed 


by  all  the  lawless  and  dlMdTected  Jews.  Such  Is  J<h 
sephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  of  course 
the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flourished  fully 
one  hundred  years  earlier;  but  when  we  put  together 
Josephus's  silence  concerning  a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  the  many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  San- 
ballat of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with 
the  inconsistencies  in  Josephus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  I^deaux,  Connect,  i,  288,  290,  895, 466),  and  its  di». 
agreement  with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the  relations  of 
Alexander  with  Samaria  (who  says  that  Alexander  ap» 
pointetl  Andromachus  governor  of  Judaai  and  the  neigh- 
boring districts;  that  the  Samaritans  murdered  him; 
and  that  Alexander,  on  his  return,  took  Samaria  in  re- 
venge, and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  retired  to  Sichem  [^Chnm, 
Can,  p.  346]),  and  remember  how  apt  Josephus  is  to  fol- 
low any  narrative,  no  matter  how  anachronistic  and  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histori- 
cal. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apocryphal  ro- 
mance, now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its  height,  chose  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  epoch,  and  San- 
ballat for  the  ideal  instrument,  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Samaritan  Church  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
on  Gerizim.  To  borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  nar- 
rative and  introduce  some  scriptural  personage,  without 
any  regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the 
regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books.  (See  1  Es- 
dras,  apocryphal  Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the  story 
inserted  by  the  Sept.  after  2  Kings  xii,  24,  etc.).  To  re- 
ceive as  historical  Josephus*s  narrative  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial 
as  it  is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to  Jad- 
dua, and  Sauballat*s  intercourse  with  both  Darius  Codo- 
manus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant 
it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C. 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criticism. — 
Smith.    See  Samarita^i. 

San  Benito,  the  garment  worn  by  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  auto-da-fe.  It 
was  a  yellow  frock,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on 
the  back,  devils  and  flames  also  being  painted  upon  iu 
Those  who  were  to  be  burned  alive  had  the  flames  point- 
ing upward,  while  those  who  had  escaped  this  horrible 
fate  had  them  pointing  downward. 

Sanborn,  B.  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  June  12, 1794. 
Early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  he  hesi- 
tatecl  for  some  time.  At  length  a  portion  of  one  of  bis 
hands  became  maimed  for  life;  that  hand,  while  3'et 
bleeding,  he  held  towards  heaven,  and  promised  God 
that  he  would  no  longer  resist  his  convictions  of  duty. 
In  1883  he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  contin- 
ued in  effective  work  until  1844,  when,  through  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  entirely  from  ministerial 
labor.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Hon.  L.  R. 
Sanborn,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 1867.  He  en- 
tertained a  high  appreciation  of  the  vari^  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  i>f  his 
Church,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  polity. — Minutes 
of  A  nnuaJ  Conf,  1867,  p.  244. 

Sanborn,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Unity, 
N.  H.,  May  16,  1788.  His  pious  parents  deeply  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  their  son  by  their  religions  instruc- 
tions, prayers,  and  holy  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  (1805),  he  was  awakened,  and  found  peace.  Al- 
though of  Baptist  parentage,  he  united  (Jan.  18,  1806) 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  About  five  years 
after,  he  became  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
and  on  Aug.  14, 1811,  he  went  to  preach  as  a  licentiate 
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on  the  Landiiff  Circuit,  N.  H.  In  June,  1812,  be  united 
on  trial  with  the  New  England  Conrcrence,  and  from 
this  time  onward  until  I860,  with  the  exception  of  one 
yearns  location  (1839-40),  he  performed  effective  labor. 
In  1850  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  He  nevertheless  oontinoed  to 
preach  until  May  10, 1868,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
sermons  in  Pembroke.  He  died  March  16, 1867.  Mr. 
8anbom  was  a  more  than  ordinary  man.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  good  logician,  able  preacher,  an  eminent- 
ly good  pastor,  a  man  of  pra3*er,  and  of  strict  integ^ty 
of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart. — MinuteM  ofAmiual 
C<mf,  1867,  p.  69. 

Sanbckl  Codex  is  a  Hebrew  manuscript,  now  no 
more  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written.  According 
to  Richard  Simon  ( BUfHotk,  Critic,  i,  867 ),  the  name 

Sanbuki  ( '^p'^^ST )  is  derived  from  the  owner  of  the 
MS.,  a  Hungarian  family.  According  to  Hottinger  (in 
Bibliothecario  Quadripartito,  p.  158,  ed.  Turic),  the 
name  ought  to  be  *^p1'i:T  instead  of  *^p12:T,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Zadduki,  or  Sadducee.  For  other  con- 
jectures, see  Wolf  {BibL  Uebr.  ii,  292,  293 ;  iv,  79)  and 
Tychsen  (TWitomeir,  p.  249,  250).  As  to  the  codex  it- 
self, some  of  its  readings  are  given  in  the  margin  of 
some  MSS.,  as  in  Cod.  Kennic.  415 ;  Cod.  Kenuic.8  (Bibl 
Bodl.  Hunting.  69 ;  comp.  Bninsius,  Ad  Kenn,  Diu.  Gen, 
p.  845).  Besides,  this  oodex  is  quoted  three  times  by 
Menachem  di  Lonzano  in  his  commentary  Or  Thora,  as 

on  Gen.  ix,  14,  "^aa^a  (fol  2  b,  fin.  ed.  Amstel) :  tbbnn 

nriBS  K103  •'pia'aTai  nnb  Kioa  •j'ian,i.e.inthe 

Codex  Hillel,  the  nun  has  only  the  sk'va  (:),  but  in  the 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  tk^va  with  the  patack ;  Lev.  xiii,  20, 
b|D(foL14b),nnB3  KSn  *^pinaT3  b&C,le.inthe 

Codex  Sanbuki  the  B  in  ifO  is  written  with  the  />a- 
tach;  Lev. xxvi, 86, "^riHann  (fol.  15 b), TSSOHT  003 

•^piaatni  c-^'^^sboin'^ni  •'bins  "]«  I'-^ra  x'^ra 

V^fitb,  i.  e.  in  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  there  is  a 
gaya  (L  e.  a  metheg)  under  P,  but  not  so  in  the  Codd. 
Hillel,  Jerusalem,  and  Sanbuki.  See  Strack,  Prolf- 
gomena  Criiica  in  VetUM  Tut.  IJebr,  (Lips.  1873),  p.  22. 
See  Manuscripts,  Biblicau    (R  P.) 

SancheB,  Oaspar,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ci- 
fuentes,  in  New  Castile,  about  1553.  He  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  learned  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  at  Oropesa,  Madrid,  and  other  places, 
and  was  at  last  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  AlcaUL 
Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  he  published  in  various 
volumes  in  folio.  He  died  in  1628,  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Vict,  s.  v. 

Sanches,  Pedro  Antonio,  a  learned  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Vigo,  in  Gallicia,  in  1740.  He 
entered  the  Churoh,  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  James,  and  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  city.  His  fame  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission into  many  learned  societies.  He  was  celebrated 
aB  a  preacher  and  admired  fur  his  benevolence,  spending 
his  income  to  aid  the  poor,  so  that,  at  his  death  in  1806, 
he  lefl  no  more  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  Among  his  works  are  Summa 
Theologia  Sacra  (Madrid,  1789,  4  vols.  4to) : — A  nnaies 
Sacra  (ibid.  1784,  2  vols.  8yo)  i—OitL  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  (ibid.  1784, 8vo): — A  Treatiaeon  Toleration^  etc. 
(ibid.  1785, 3  vols.  4to),  and  others. 

Sanches,  Tliomaa,  a  celebrated  Boman  casuist, 
was  bora  at  Cordova  in  1550.  Raised  in  Bomish  piety, 
he  joined  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  studied 
philosophy,  law,  and  theology  with  great  success;  was 
punctual  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  Churoh  duties;  and, 
at  on  early  age,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Spain  and  Italy.  His  fame  as  a  casuist  was  so  great 
thai  he  was  often  personally  applied  to  for  the  solution 


of  specific  cosea.  He  died  at  Gnnada  in  1610.  His 
work  J)e  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (Genum,  1592,  8 
vols.)  occupies  a  high  place  in  Jesuitical  casuistiy.  It 
treats  of  every  variety  of  obscene  and  immoral  queo- 
tions,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  indirectly  contributive 
to  the  very  immorality  which  it  formally  condemns. 
Pope  Clement  VIII  used  the  work  in  preparing  a  solu- 
tion of  a  specific  case,  and  pronounced  upon  it  the  high- 
est praise.  But  others  have  vigorously  assailed  it,  even 
in  the  Roman  Churoh.  Aroauld  of  SL  Cyr  attacked  it 
in  his  VindicitB  Censurm  Facultatis  Paritienm  (see 
Bayle,  IHetionnaire  [art.  <' Sanchez"],  iv,  134).  After 
Sanchez's  death  appeared  Operis  Moralia  in  Praceptig 
Dei  TomutI(YeD%L  1614) :— Coiui/ta  sen  Opuscula  Mo- 
raUa  (Lugd.  1684).  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1740,  in  7  vols.  See  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics 
(N.Y.  1873),  i,  255-272;  Herzog,  Jieal-£nqfklqp,xuL 
413.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sanchea  de  Ar^valo,  Roderioo,  generally 
known  as  Rodericus  Sanetut,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Se* 
govia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  bis  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
successively  arohdeaoon  of  Trevino  (in  the  diocese  of 
Burgos),  dean  of  IxH)n,  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440 
John  II  of  Castile  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Frederick 
III,  and  he  was  aftcn^-ards  sent  by  Henry  IV  of  Castile  to 
cong^tulate  pope  Calixtus  III  upon  his  accession.  On 
the  accession  of  Paul  II,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was 
appointed  by  that  pope  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  keeper  of  the  jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Churoh,  and  in  course  of  time  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Zamora,  CalahorrS)  and  Palencia.  He  died  at 
Rome  Oct.  10, 1470,  and  was  intened  in  the  Churoh  of 
Santiago  dei  Spagnuoli.  He  wrote  the  following  works : 
Speculum  Vita  ilumanm  (Rome,  1468,  foL)  i—Epistola 
de  JCrpugnationef  etc.  (fol): — Compendiosa  Uistoria 
IJispanica  (Rome,  1470,  4to;  Frankfort,  160S):^Liber 
de  Oriffine  ae  Dijjferentia  Principatus  (Rome,  1521). 
Many  other  works  in  MS.  are  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog.  Gi" 
nh-aUj  s.  v. 

Banohoni&tho  {Xayxovvia^utv^t  the  supposed 
author  of  a  Phcenician  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
called  ^otviKiKa,  He  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  involving  his  place  of  birth,  his  works,  and, 
indeed,  hia  very  existence.  Our  principal  information 
respecting  him  is  derived  from  Philo  Byblius,  a  Greek 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Sanchoniatho  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Semiramis,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Avibalus,  king  of 
Ber>'tus.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  it  to  bo  a  forgery,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  name  Sanchoniatho  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Philo  or  not.  Movers  supposes  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phcenicians, 
and  that  its  original  form  was  San^Chon^iaih,  which 
might  be  represented  in  tbe  Hebrew  characters  by  y^ 
nm  ';i3,  that  is,  **  the  entire  law  of  Chon."  On  this 
etymology  we  offer  no  opinion.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Bioff.  s.  v, 

Sancroft,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13, 1616,  and  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  l^iy  St.  Edmunds,  and  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1642  Sancroft  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  the  famous  *^ Engagement;** 
after  which  he  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  1660,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Cosin, 
bishop  of  Durham.  After  several  preferments  he  waa 
(1668)  made  arohdcacon  of  Canterbury,  and  m  1677 
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aiehbiBhop  of  Ganterbarr.  When  James  II  iMtied  bis 
declantion  for  liberty  of  conadenoe  and  required  the 
clergy  to  sign  it,  Sancrolt  refused.  With  six  other 
bishops  who  joined  him  in  his  refusal,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  (1688).  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  deposed  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, Aug.  1, 1689 1  but  his  actual  departure  from 
Lambeth  did  not  Aske  place  until  June  23, 1691.  He 
then  retired  to  his  natire  village,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
24, 1698.  He  published  some  Strmmu,  and  LeUer»  to 
Mr.  Nmik,  His  Modem  PoUeieg  and  PracUees,  from 
Machiavelli  and  others,  was  published  in  1757.  See 
Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet*  a.  v. 

Sanota  Sanctis.    See  Tribaoiox. 

Sancte-bell,  Sanctub-bbll,  Sai^tts'-belt^  Mass- 
bell  (old  English  forms,  Sacring^U,  Saunce-beU\  a 
small  bell  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service  of  the 
Mass,  as  at  the  condition  of  the  ordinary',  when  the 
words  ^  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctua,  Deus  Sabaoth"  are 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the 
host  and  chalice  after  consecration.  It  is  now  usually, 
if  not  always,  a  small  hand-bell  carried  by  an  attendant, 
and  was  generally  of  this  kind  in  England  previous  to 
the  Beformation,made  sometimes  of  silver;  but  in  some 
iastances  a  larger  bell  waa  used,  aud  was  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  in  a  small  turret,  made  to  re- 
ceive it,  over  the  archway  leading  from  the  nave  into 
the  chancel,  and  rung  by  a  rope  from  within.  Many 
of  these  turrets  still  exist,  as  at  Isharo^Rothwell,  and 
Desborough,  Northamptonshire:  Boston,  Lincolnshire; 
Bloxham,  Brixe-norton,  Swalcliffe,  and  Coombe,  Oxford- 
shire, etc ;  a  few  still  retain  the  bell,  as  at  liong  Comp- 
tim,  Warwickshire.  Occasionally,  also,  a  number  of 
"little  bells  were  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
which  the  pulling  of  one  wheel  made  all  to  ring,  which 
was  done  at  the  elevation  of  the  hostc," — Parker,  Gloi* 
tary  of  A  rckUecture,  a.  v. 

Sanoti,  SanotisBimip  usoal  epithets  of  the  bdh- 
opfl^  signifying  Ao/y,  motl  holy.  Other  epithets  were 
<*  beati,  beatiniroi,"  bleMed,  most  Uestedf  **  Deo  carisaimi," 
dtarlff  beloted  by  God. 

Sanctification,  separation  from  ordinary  use  to 
a  sacred  purpose.  The  Hebrew  word  D^J?  and  the 
Greek  word  iiytogf  rendered  *'holy,"  *^  hallowed,"  and 
''sanctified,"  are  applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed — as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  festivals 
(Gen.  ii,  3 ;  Exod.  xx,  8, 11 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  87 ;  2  Kings  x, 
20);  to  the  things  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  the  sacred 
incense  or  perfume  (Exod.  xxx,  86 ;  MatL  vii,  6),  the 
aacred  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  2, 4),  the  sacred  uten- 
aila  (Exod.  xxx,  29;  1  Cbron.  xxii,  10;  2  Tim.  ii,  21), 
the  holy  bread  (Lev.  xxi,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  5),  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxix,87;  xxx,  1, 10;  Matt,  xxiii,  19),  and  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  3, 10).  So,  also,  of  places 
said  to  be  hallowed  (Exod.  iii,  5 ;  Acts  vii,  33),  as  the 
holy  city,  Le.  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xi,  1 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  2 ;  Matt, 
iv,  5;  xxiv,  15;  xxvii,  53;  Acts  vi,  13;  xxii,  28),  the 
holy  mountain,  L  e.  Zion  (Paa.  ii,  6),  the  Tabernacle 
(Numb,  xviii,  10) ;  the  Temple  (Psa.  cxxxviii,  2),  the 
most  holy  place,  the  oracle  (Exod.  xxvi,83;  xxviii,  43; 
Heb.ix,2,3,12;  1  Kings  vi,  16;  viii,6;  Ezek.  xli,  23). 
So,  also,  men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (1  Cbron.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28),  the  fiivt- 
bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2),  and  the  Hebrew  people  (Exod.  xix. 
10, 14;  Dan.  xii),  also  the  pioitt  Hebrews,  the  ^'sainti)" 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  3;  Psa.  xvi,  3;  Dan.  vii,  18),  like  the 
word  ^'^Wf  rendered  *<  saint"  (Psa.  xxx,  4;  xxxi,  23; 
xxxvti,  28;  1,5;  Iii, 9;  ]xxix,2;  xcvii,  10),  and  "god- 
ly" (Psa.  iv,  3). 

The  terms  are  also  need  of  those  who  were  ceremoni- 
ally purified  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  vi,  11 ;  Lev. 
xxii,  16,  82;  Heb.  ix,  18).  But,  though  the  external 
pvrifications  of  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one  had  trans- 
gressed, bad  to  do  with  restoration  to  civil  and  national 


privileges,  they  did  not  necessarily  induce  moral  and 
spiritual  holiness.  They,  however,  reminded  the  sin- 
cere Hebrew  that  he  was  ttndean  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  the  ceremonial  cleansings,  by  which  he  had 
been  restored  to  his  civil  and  political  rights,  were  sym- 
bols of  those  "  good  things  that  were  to  come" — spirit- 
ual and  eternal  salvation — which  should  accrue  thronp^h 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured  that  '^  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord"  (Heb.  ix,  14;  xii,  14). 
Hence,  sanctification  is  used  to  designate  that  sutc  of 
mind  induced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thus  producing  internal  and  external  holiness  (John  iii, 
5;  1  Cor. vi,  11 ;  £ph.  v,26;  1  These. iv, 3, 4, 7).  It  is 
true,  sanctification  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  man  himself  (Exod.  xix,  22;  hty.  xi,  44;  xx,  7,  8; 
1  Pet.  iii,  1 5).  When  a  person  solemnly  and  unreserved- 
ly gives  himself  to  God,  he  then  may  be  said  to  sanctify 
himself.  He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  with 
his  heart  unto  righrcousness,  and  God  instantly,  by  the 
communication  of  liis  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  be- 
liever. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself  to  God,  and 
God,  in  return,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  (Ezek. 
XXXVI,  25-429;  1  Cor.iii,16, 17;  vi,  19;  2  Cor.vi,  16>18; 
£ph.  ii,  22).  This  sanctification,  which  is  received  by 
faith,  is  the  work  of  God  within  us. 

In  a  general  sense, "  sanctification"  comprehends  the 
whole  Christian  Ufe  (GaL  v,  22,  23 ;  1  Pet.  i,  15, 16, 22 ; 
Heb.  xii,  10 ;  James  iv,  8).  In  1  Thess.  v,  28,  the  apos- 
tle prays  for  the  sanctification  of  the  entire  Church  in 
all  its  various  departments.  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  is  *'  sanctified"— that 
is,  to  be  regarded  not  as  unt^any  but  as  specially  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
term  ''sanctified"  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
(HeU  X,  10, 14, 29).  See  Hagenbach,  ffist,  of  Boctrinee, 
ii,  281,  288,  508 ;  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dofftnatict.    See 

HOUXESS. 

SANCTIFICATION,  Ektxbe.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  practically  one  of  the  roost  important, 
questions  connected  with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
is.  What  degree  of  delivenmce  from  sin  is  it  scriptural 
for  the  believer  to  expect  in  this  life? 

I.  Preliminary  Coneesnont  and  Distinctions. — ^There 
are  several  points  upon  which  all  schools  of  theology 
agree. 

1.  One  is  that  the  complete  sanctification  of  believers, 
their  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Differ  as  they  may  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  accomplished,  they  unite  in  pronouncing  sin 
a  thing  to  be  abhorred,  a  defilement  from  the  last  touch 
or  taint  of  which  God's  people  are  at  some  period  to  be 
delivered. 

2.  Again,  all  Christians  agree  that  the  true  followers 
of  Christ  hate  sin,  loathe  it,  and  struggle,  and  are  bound 
ever  to  struggle,  for  complete  deliverance  from  it 
Whether  continuous  victory  or  daily  defeat  attend  the 
contest,  that  var  must  go  on. 

3.  All  writers  agree,  also,  in  the  conviction  that  no 
Christian  in  this  life  attains  absolute  perfection.  Some, 
indeed,  hold  that  through  the  grace  of  God  the  be- 
liever may  attain  what  the  Scriptures  call  perfection : 
consequently,  the  word  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned,  see- 
ing that  it  is  employed  by  those  who  "speak  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  Nevertheless,  the  term  perfect 
tion  is  applicable  only  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any  part 
of  the  Church  miliunt.  The  holy  law  demands  the 
absolute  right,  in  word  and  deed,  in  thought  and  in- 
tention, in  all  obedience,  love,  and  devotion.  It  requires 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  only  to  "  the  uttermost  far- 
thing," but  in  coin  in  which  there  u  no  trace  of  alloy. 

But  such  service  as  this  can  be  rendered  only  where 
there  is  perfect  knowledge,  not  simply  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  of  its  practical  application  to  the  endlessly 
diversified  and  complicated  events  and  circnmstances  of 
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daily  life.  No  mere  man  since  the  fall  ever  pooetted 
such  knowledge.  The  holiest  of  men  are  conscious 
that  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  and 
duty  require  at  their  hands,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  their  uncertainty  in  matters  of  importance  bur- 
dens and  distresses  them.  Right  and  wrong  sometimes 
seem  to  shade  into  each  other,  like  the  prismatic  colors; 
and  the  sharpest  ere  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends 
or  the  other  begins.  The  tenderest  conscience  takes 
alarm  the  soonest,  and  the  better  taught  is  the  less  lia- 
ble to  err ;  but  the  wisest  and  the  most  conscientious 
have  occasion  to  pause  now  and  then,  waiting  for  clear- 
er light,  and,  perhaps,  wait  in  vain.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  were  planning  a  tour  among  the 
churches,  Barnabas  bad  a  very  positive  desire  that 
'*John  whose  surname  was  Mark**  should  accompany 
them.  Paul  had  an  equally  decided  conviction  that 
Mark  ought  not  to  go,  seeing  that  he  had  *Meparted 
from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work.*'  Neither  Paul  nor  Barnabas  would  yield ; 
and  '*  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that 
they  departed  asunder,  one  from  the  other.**  Here  one 
or  both  of  them  failed  of  the  absolute  right.  £ither 
Paul,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  was  unjust  to  a  fellow- 
disciple,  or  Barnabas,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ready  to  im- 
peril the  work  of  the  Lord  by  calling  Mark  to  a  posi- 
tion which  he  was  not  qualified  to  fill  Perhaps,  in  the 
sharp  contention,  irapoivirfioQ,  they  were  unjust  to  each 
other,  and  thus  another  feature  of  wrong  was  introduced. 
If  errors  of  judgment  may  thus  lead  to  errors  of  action, 
when  the  holiest  of  men  are  counselling  iu  reganl  to 
the  holiest  of  causes,  what  may  we  expect  of  those  who 
are  immersed  in  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  collisions 
of  common  life? 

Service  may  also  be  defective  in  degree.  Justice, 
truth,  and  love  are  due  to  our  fellow-men ;  but  a  still 
higher  and  nobler  duty  is  required  at  our  hands.  We 
are  invited  to  the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  called  to  love  and  serve  *'  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life.'*  And 
who  that  ever  by  faith  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
of  God,  the  great,  the  holy,  and  the  good, "  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,*'  did  not  bow  down  in 
lowliest  self-abasement,  in  view  of  the  poor  ser^'ioe 
which  he  renders?  The  Christian  never  feels  in  this 
world  that  his  service  is  all  that  he  would  have  it. 
Though  faith  may  never  utterly  fail,  nor  obedience  be 
forgotten,  nor  love  grow  cold,  nor  devotion  die,  yet  the 
most  obedient,  faithful,  and  devoted  child  of  God  will 
humble  himself  in  the  very  dust  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  infinite  obligations  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer 
and  the  poor  returns  which  he  is  daily  making.  Thus, 
if  we  assume  that  the  intent  is  wholly  right  and  the 
purpose  all-controlling,  the  service  rendered  will  be  im- 
perfect in  character,  marred  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
errors  of  judgment,  and  deficient  in  degree;  and  sinless 
obedience,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  is  utterly 
impossible. 

4.  Still  another  point  needs  recognition.  As  long  as 
we  remain  in  this  world,  however  deep,  fervent,  and 
thorough  our  religious  life,  there  are  sources  of  danger 
within.  There  inhere  in  our  nature  as  essential  elements 
of  it,  at  least  in  this  present  life,  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections,  without  which  man  would  be  unfit  for  this 
present  state  of  existence  and  would  cease  to  be  man. 
These,  although  innocent  in  themselves,  are  simply  un- 
reasoning impulses  over  which  we  need  to  keep  con- 
stant watch  and  ward,  ruling  them  by  reason,  conscience, 
and  divine  grace,  else  they  lead  to  sin  and  death.  By 
these  "  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
When  Eve,  in  Eden,  *'  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,"  the  temptation  was  a 
skilful  appeal  to  elements  in  her  nature  which  were 
pure  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.     The  desire  for 


pleasant  food  is  not  sin ;  nor  is  the  higher  taste  which 
finds  enjoyment  in  contemplating  beautiful  forms  and 
colors.  Nor  can  we  condemn  the  still  more  elevated 
instinct  of  the  soul  which  delights  in  mental  activity 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  these  aptitudes 
and  instincts  had  not  existed  in  original  human  nature, 
the  temptation  of  Satan  would  have  had  no  power. 
"  The  deaf  adder  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Consequently,  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  the  vari- 
ous instincts  and  passions  of  original  human  nature  do 
not  need  to  be  rooted  out,  but  to  be  restrained,  chasten- 
ed, (liaciplincd,  made  to  obey  reason  and  the  voice  of 
GckI.  The  duo  enjoyment  of  pleasant  food  is  not  the 
gluttony  which  the  wise  man  condemns.  A  father  may 
provide  for  his  children  by  a  wise  foresight  which  is  by 
no  means  the  **coveiousnes8  which  b  idolatrv."  When 
foul  outrage  is  done  to  the  innocent  and  the  defenceless, 
we  may  feel  our  souls  flame  with  fiery  indignation,  and 
**  be  angry  and  sin  not."  God  **  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families"  by  the  affections  with  which  he  endowed  man 
at  the  beginning ;  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  relations  which  grow  out  of  them,  where  the  divine 
intent  rules,  and  notliing  more  debasing  and  destructive 
than  their  abuse. 

These  elements  of  our  nature  survive  the  deepest 
work  of  grace.  When  the  wondrous  change  has  come 
to  the  penitent  believer  and  he  has  "  put  on  the  new 
man  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
tnie  holiness,"  he  is  still  human,  still  nothing  less  than 
man.  The  world  appeals  to  him,  Satan  assails  him,  and 
in  himself  is  the  tinder  which  the  glancing  sparks  of 
temptation  tend  to  kindle.  **  There  is  no  dischaige  in 
that  war."  Till  life  itself  is  done,  some  form  of  peril  will 
remain.  Youth  may  be  tempted  by  fleshly  lusts,  man- 
hood may  become  ambitious  and  prond,  age  misanthrop- 
ic and  avaricious.  The  innocent  appetite  to  which,  in 
Eden,  the  forbidden  fruit  appealed  may  be  perverted 
into  the  despotic  thirst  of  the  inebriate ;  Eve's  delight 
in  beauty  may  be  the  germ  from  which  shall  spring  a 
life  given  up  to  frivolity  and  empty  show ;  and  the  no- 
bler hunger  for  knowledge  may  break  away  from  all 
authority  and  madly  labor  to  reason  God  out  of  his  own 
creation.  Nevertheless,  these  possibilities  of  evil  do 
not  prove  that  God's  children  cannot  in  this  world  be 
saved  from  moral  depravity,  nor  that  the  continuous 
commission  of  wilful  sin  must  stain  the  lives  of  the 
holiest  of  them  till  the  very  hour  of  death.  They  are 
proof,  rather,  that  conversion  does  not  end  probation ; 
and  that  it  behooves  every  man,  whatever  progress  ho 
may  have  made  in  divine  things,  to  *'keep  his  body 
under,  lest  that  by  any  means  he  should  be  a  castaway." 

5.  One  more  point  needs  to  be  stated.  Discussion 
on  this  subject  has  often  been  rendered  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactorv  bv  the  misuse  of  terms.  The  West- 
minster  Confession,  as  explained  by  the  Exposition  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  makes 
"original  sin"  include  three  wholly  different  things: 
(1)  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin;  (2)  the  inherited  de- 
pravity of  soul;  (3)  the  damage  done  the  body.  Wes- 
ley also  uses  the  term  sin  in  three  difl^srent  senses :  (1) 
the  depravity  inherited  from  Adam;  (2)  *< voluntary* 
transgression  of  known  law;"  (8)  involuntary  infrac- 
tions of  the  divine  law.  Owing  to  this  confusion  of 
terms,  there  have  been  hot  controversies  where  there 
was  little  real  difference  of  opinion ;  whole  octavos  have 
been  wasted  in  refuting  what  nobody  holds,  and  prov- 
ing what  nobody  doubts;  and  theological  champions 
fight  imaginar}'  foes,  and  are  happy  in  imaginary  vic- 
tories. If  matters  not  really  belonging  to  the  question 
of  entire  sanctification  are  ruled  ont,  we  shall  find  that 
just  two  points  need  investigation:  (a)  What  script- 
ural ground  is  there  for  the  belief  that  the  ChristJan 
may  in  this  life  be  delivered  from  the  moral  depravity 
which  he  inherited  as  a  member  of  a  fallen  race?  (6) 
How  far  and  in  what  sense  may  the  believer  be  kept  iu 
this  life^  through  grace,  from  the  commission  of  sin? 
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n.  DiffkreHt  EecktiaaUcal  Views  on  the  SuljecU  — 
1.  The  Bomisk  TAcory.— The  Council  of  Trent  teaches 
that  the  aacnunent  of  baptisin,  rightly  administered, 
washes  away  guilt  and  depravity  of  every  kind.  It 
prcmounoes  anathema  against  those  who  presume  to 
think  or  dare  to  assert  **  that,  although  sin  is  forgiven 
in  baptism,  it  is  not  entirely  removed  or  totally  eradi* 
cated,  but  is  cut  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its 
roots  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  souL"  The  Council,  how- 
ever, declares  that  concupiscence,  or  the  fuel  of  sin,  re- 
mains. ''Concupiscence  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  in  itself  re- 
pugnant to  reason.  If  unaccompanied  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  will  or  unattended  with  neglect  on  our  part, 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  nature  of  sin.** 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  also 
that  **  the  commandments  of  God  are  not  difficult  of 
observance."  **As  God  is  ever  ready  by  his  divine  a»- 
sistanoe  to  sustain  our  weakness,  especially  since  the 
death  of  Christ  the  Lord,  by  which  the  prince  of  thu 
world  was  cast  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
To  him  who  loves  nothing  is  difficult.** 

2.  The  CakvtUUc  rA«oiy.~The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  has  the  following  chapter  on  sanctification : 

^*Tbey  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  bnv- 
Jng  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  In  them,  are  fhr- 
tber  ssDcttfled,  really  aud  personally,  through  the  virtue 
of  Christ's  death  ana  resurrection,  by  his  word  and  spirit 
dweUiofl;  In  them :  the  dominion  of  the  whole  body  of 
sin  is  cteetroyed,  and  the  several  lusts  thereof  are  more 
and  more  weakened  and  moniflcd;  and  they  are  more  and 
more  quickened  and  strengthened,  in  all  inving  graces, 
to  the  practice  of  irae  holTuess,  wtthont  which  no  man 
aball  see  the  Lord. 

"This  siincilflcation  is  thronehont  the  whole  man,  yet 
Imperfect  in  this  life:  there  abide  still  some  remnantii  of 
corruption  In  every  |Mirt,  whence  ariseth  a  continual  and 
irreconcilable  war,  the  flenh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  aud 
the  Spirit  against  the  fie^h. 

**In  this  war,  although  the  remaininff  corniptlnn  for  a 
time  may  ronrb  prevnii,  yet,  through  tne  coiitinnnl  snp- 
ply  of  i^treogth  from  the  sauctlfyiug  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
regenerate  part  doth  overcome ;  ana  so  the  saints  grow  in 
grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.** 

In  respect  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  law,  the 
following  declarations  of  the  Confession  and  the  Larger 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  sufficiently 
explicit: 

"  No  man  is  able,  either  by  btmielf  or  by  any  grace  re- 
ceived in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  Gild,  but  doth  daily  break  them  lu  thought,  word,  and 
deed.**>-CAtechirai. 

**This  corruption  of  nsture,  during  this  life,  doth  re- 
main In  thoiw  that  are  regenerated :  and  althonph  It  be 
through  Christ  psrdoncd  and  mnrtifled,  yet  both  itself 
and  nil  the  motions  thereof  are  truly  end  properly  sin.**>- 
Confession,  eh.  vi. 

Thus  the  Calvinistic  standards  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions by  saying,  in  reply  to  the  first,  that  as  long  as  a 
man  lives  on  the  earth  *' there  abide  still  some  rem- 
nants of  corruption  in  every  part**  of  his  nature ;  and, 
in  reply  to  the  second,  that  every  man,  notwithstsnd- 
ing  all  the  grace  received,  "doth  daily  break**  the  law 
of  (rod  ''in  thought,  word,  and  deed;**  and  that  this 
residue  of  corruption,  "and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are 
truly  and  properly  sin.**  Consequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  but  the  holiest 
of  {UhVb  children  must  of  necessity  remain  corrupt,  at 
least  in  part^  and  go  on  in  the  constant  commission  of 
actual  sin  as  long  as  they  live.  Indeed,  It  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  how  "  the  saints,**  as  the  Confession  asserts, 
^grow  in  grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.**  seeing  that  the  highest  attainments  possible  in 
this  life  still  leave  them  with  corruption  within,  and  an 
otttwanl  life  marred  by  the  constant  commission  of  sin, 
''in  thought,  word,  and  deed.** 

8.  Armiman  7*Aeor»p«.— (!.)  Arroinius  himself  seems 
to  have  taken  no  very  decided  position  on  the  subject, 
his  chief  fields  of  battle  lying  in  other  directions.  Nev- 
ertheless, among  "  certain  articles  to  be  diligently  exam- 
ined and  weighed,  because  some  eontroveny  has  arisen 


concerning  them,  even  among  those  who  profess  the 
Reformed  religion,'*  he  makes  a  sUtement  to  the  effect 
that "  regeneration  is  not  perfected  in  a  moment,  but  by 
certain  steps  and  intervals,*'  and  that  the  regenerate 
man  "still  has  within  him  the  flesh  lusting  against  the 
Spirit;**  nor  does  he  speak  of  any  complete  deliverance 
in  this  life.  On  the  other  point,  he  affirms  that  "  he 
who  asserts  that  it  is  possible  for  the  regenerate,  through 
the  grace  of  Christy  perfectly  to  fidfil  the  law  in  the 
present  life,  is  neither  a  Pelagian,  nor  inflicU  any  injury 
on  the  grace  of  God,  nor  establishes  Justification  through 
works.**  He  cites  Augustine  himself  as  declaring  tlie 
abstract  possibility  of  a  man's  living  in  this  world  with- 
out un,  and  as  saying,  "  Let  PeUgius  confess  thai  U  is 
possible/or  man  to  be  vithout  sin  in  no  other  way  than 
bjf  the  grace  of  Christy  and  we  will  be  at  peace  with 
him.**  Arminius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  held  any 
well-defined  theory  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  Wedey's  7'Awiy.— Wesley's  views  on  the  subject 
of  entire  sanctification  were  long  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, and  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  find  early  state- 
ments which  contradict  others  made  at  a  later  period. 
As  enunciated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  views 
may  be  defined  thus.  He  taught  in  regard  to  the  work 
wrought  in  us — 

1.  That  man  by  nature  is  deprsved,  so  that,  aside  fW>m 
grace,  he  is  unfitted  fur  all  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil. 

2.  That,  through  tlie  grace  of  God,  this  moral  depravity 
may  be  removeil  in  this  life,  and  man  live  f^«ed  from  It. 

3.  That  regeneration  begins  the  process  of  cleansing,  but, 
except  111  some  exempt  cases  possibly,  does  not  com- 
plete it,  a  degree  of  depravity  stJU  remaining  in  the  re- 
generate. 

4.  That  the  process  of  cleansing  Is  In  some  cases  gradnal, 
the  remains  of  the  evil  nature  wearing  away  by  de- 
grees; in  others  lustantaneons,  the  believer  receiving 
the  blessing  of  "a  clean  heart**  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours  only,  after  his  regeneration. 

5.  That  this  great  gift  is  to  be  sought  for  specifically,  ond 
Is  to  be  obtsined  by  a  special  act  of  folth  directed  to- 
wards this  very  object. 

6.  That  this  second  attainment  Is  attested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  witnesses  to  the  completion  of  the  cleans- 
ing.  a:*  It  did  to  the  regeneration  which  began  It. 

7.  TUnt  this  gracious  attainment,  thus  attested  by  the 
Holv  Spirit,  should  be  confessed,  on  suitable  occasions, 
to  the  glory  of  Ood. 

8.  Thot  the  soul  may  lapse  from  this  gracious  state,  and 
liecome  again  partially  corrupt,  or  even  fall  wholly  away 
from  God,  ana  be  lost  forever. 

0.  That  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  eveir  one  who  Is  bom 
of  Ood  to  live  from  that  moment  n-ce  from  the  sins 
which  bring  the  soul  Into  condemnation :  that  is,  fW)m 
"  voluntary  transgressions  of  known  law  :**  but  that  in- 
voluntary errors  and  mistakes,  needing  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  remain  to  the  end. 

This  last  item  in  the  statement  of  Wesley's  views,  as 
well  as  those  numbered  1  and  2,  is  accepted  by  all  classes 
of  Blethodist  thinkers,  and  therefore  need  not  be  referred 
to  again. 

(3.)  The  Theory  of  the  Enylish  Wesleyans^li  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  Compendium  of  Theology^  recently 
published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope,  theological  tutor  in  the 
Didsbury  College,  a  school  established  by  the  W^esley- 
ans  for  the  training  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  enter 
their  travelling  ministry,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Wesleyan  body  at  the 
present  time.  In  several  important  pointa  he  differs 
from  Wesley.  He  pronounces  sanctification  always  a 
gradual  work.  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  final 
and  decisive  act  of  the  Spirit  is  the  seal  set  upon  a  pre- 
vious and  continuous  work.  The  processes  may  he 
hastenetl,  or  condensed  into  a  small  space;  they  must 
be  passed  through."  Instead  of  lying  within  the  reach 
of  any  novice,  to  be  attained  at  any  moment,  "  Chris- 
tian perfection  is  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  perse- 
verance in  the  renunciation  of  all  things  for  God ;  in 
the  exercise  of  love  to  (iod,  as  shown  in  the  passive 
submission  to  his  will,  and  in  the  strenuous  obedience 
of  all  his  commandments."  He  intimates  that  the  time 
when  the  work  is  completed  is  "  known  only  to  GckI  ;'* 
or,  "  if  revealed  in  the  trembling  consciousness  of  the 
believer,  a  secret  that  he  knows  not  how  to  utter;'*  con- 
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8e(|aeutlv  there  b  no  pUoe  for  the  oonfeerion  of  it*  Dr. 
Pope  teaches  also  that  afler  the  highest  point  is  attained 
there  still  remains  "something  of  the  peculiar  concu- 
piscence, or  liahility  to  temptation,  or  affinity  with  evil, 
which  besets  man  in  this  world."  Hu  views  are  almost 
identical  with  those  set  forth  by  Wesley  and  the  Con- 
ference of  1745,  but  are  widely  different  from  the  doc- 
trine which  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  1760. 

(4.)  There  b  still  another  view,  which  expresses  the 
convictions  of  not  a  few  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  and  is  accepted  by  many 
of  the  clergymen  and  people  of  other  denominations. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Moral  depravity  is  a  real  and  positive  qnnllty  of  the  nu- 
regenerate  hnmsu  spirit. 

9.  lu  the  renewal  of  the  sonl  at  conversion,  whereby  man 
becomes  a  fiew  creature^  a  new  man.  which  aJUT  God  i» 
created  in  righieouenesa  and  true  holineeet  tbe  inborn 
moral  depravity  is  removed  from  tbe  immortal  uatara, 
which,  so  far  as  the  work  of  clcaoBlng  is  concerned,  is 
in  that  moment  fitted  fi>r  heaven  Itsell.* 

8.  From  the  very  hoar  of  Jastiflcation  the  renewed  sonl  Is 
snmmoned  to  live  a  holy  life,  a  life  of  continuous  victory 
over  sill,  and  of  ftvedom  from  condemnation,  and  is, 
through  grace,  equipped  for  snch  a  life,  so  that  he  who 
falls  thaa  to  live  lulls  below  both  his  high  privilege  and 
his  bounden  duty. 

4.  Snch  a  lire— Ao(f/,/raed  from  ein.  cleanaed  from  all  tm- 
riphteottsneea— In  the  Christian  life,  to  which  every  child 
of  Ood  is  summoned. 

5.  The  believer,  thus  renewed,  Is  stilt  human,  nothing  less 
than  man,  poesMsiug  all  the  innocent  apiietites,  pas- 
sions, and  affections  which  belong  to  human  nature;  and 
that  these,  though  in  themselves  innocent,  need  to  be 
controlled  by  reason  and  conscience,  else  they  lead  to  sin. 

fl.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  believer,  thns  renewed,  to 

8 row  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  gaining 
ay  by  day  more  of  spiritual  atrengtb  and  beauty,  until 
he  liecomes  a  perfect  man,  nnd  reaches  the  meaeure  of 
the  etature  of  theftUneet  t^fCkriet;  and  that  this  Is  what 
is  properly  called  maturity,  or  Christian  perfection. 

III.  Arguments  on  the  Subject,  —  The  evangelical 
chnrches,  therefore,  divide  on  this  line;  the  Calvinists 
holding  that  believers  must  of  necessity  remain  in  some 
degree  depraved,  and  go  on  daily  committing  sin,  '*  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,"  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  the 
Arminlans,  with  some  differences  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  conditions,  holding  that  en- 
tire sanctification,  including  the  cleansing  of  the  human 
spirit  from  moral  depravity,  and  freedom  from  actual 
sin,  in  the  sense  of  **  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law,"  is  attainable  in  this  life. 

In  support  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  entire  sancti- 
fication, the  following  arguments  are  brought  forward : 

1.  To  affirm  that  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  the 
Christian  lives  in  sin,  and  sin  lives  in  the  Christian,  and 
that  God  so  orders  it  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
men,  is  monstrous,  being  neither  scriptural,  nor  good 
morals,  nor  good  sense. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  nowhere  represents  death  as  the 
hour,  or  the  agent,  that  shall  cleanse  the  heart,  or  relieve 
believers  from  the  necessity  of  sinning  against  God. 

8.  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  daily  experience  of  God's 
children  show  that  holiness  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian. 

4.  The  mission  of  Christ  is  to  tare  his  people  from 
(heir  finSf  and  to  save  them  (o  the  uttermost;  and  this 
salvation  is  set  forth  as  attainable  in  this  life. 

5.  God  commands  hb  children  to  be  holy,  and  prom- 
ises to  help  them  to  be  holy,  declaring  that  his  ffrace  is 
sufficient  for  their  spiritual  needs,  and  that  he  "  will  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  tempted  above  that  they  are  able*'  to  bear. 

6.  Believers  in  general  are  everywhere  in  the  Script- 
ures said  to  be  Ao(y,  scutctijied,  purified,  saints^  new  men, 
new  creatures,  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness ;  and  whenever  any  conduct  inconsbtent  with 
thb  gracious  state  is  charged  npon  any  of  them,  it  is  to 
warn  them  of  their  lapsing  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
endangering  their  souls. 

*  The  great  minority  of  Methodists,  however,  hold  that 
this  depravity  is  not  wholly  removed  at  conversion,  but 
that  its  last  remains  are  (nsnally  at  least)  taken  away  by 
a  subsequent  act  of  graee^-JED. 


7.  Not  a  few  of  God's  faithful  servants  are  named  and 
described  in  the  Scripture :  Abel  as  righteous,  Enoch  as 
walking  with  God,  Job  as  perfect,  Zacharias  and  Elisa- 
beth as  righteous  before  God,  waUektg  in  all  the  coai- 
mandments  .and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless  j  and 
there  b  not  a  word  in  the  hbtoiy  to  compel  us  to  take 
thb  description  of  them  in  any  other  than  the  exact, 
literal  sense  of  the  language  employed. 

IV.  Literature,  —  Many  books  have  been  paUiahed 
on  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification  and  Christian  per- 
fection, but  most  of  them-  are  devotional  and  practical 
noamials,  rather  than  theological  treatises.  The  follow- 
ing discuss  the  doctrine:  Wesley,  Plain  AeoouMt  of 
Christian  Perfection ;  Pope,  Compenduun  of  Theologg  ; 
Peck  (G.),  Christian  Perfection;  Foster,  ChrisUan  Pu-^ 
rUg;  Peck  (J.  T.),  The  Central  Idea  of  Christiamtg; 
Boaidman  <U.  A.),  The  »  Higher^Lif^  Doctrine  of  Sane 
Hfication ;  Steele,  Lore  Enthroned;  Franklin,  A  Critical 
Review  of  Weskgan  Perfection ;  Huntington,  Whett  is  it 
to  be  Ifolgf  or  the  Theory  of  Entire  SanetificaHon ; 
Endsley  and  others,  Our  Jtolg  Christianiig,  a  aeries  of 
essays ;  Cnne,  Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all  GotFs  Chil^ 
dren ;  also,  article  in  the  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1878, 
on  Christian  Perfection  ami  the  Higher  Ltfe ;  Boaidman 
(W.  £.),  The  Higher  Christian  L^e  ;  See,  The  Rest  of 
Faith;  Atwater,  The  Higher  Life  and  Christian  Per- 
fection (article  in  the  Presb,  Quar,  and  Prisuseton  Rer, 
Julv,  1877);  Simpson,  Encydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 
«*  Perfection,  Chrbtian,"  p.  704.     (J.  T.  C) 

SanctimoniU^s,  a  name  given  in  eariy  times  to 
nuns  on  account  of  their  profession  of  sacredness.  They 
are  also  called  Virgistes  Dei,  Virgina  Christi,  AnctiUe 
Dei,  Sorores  Ecdesia,  etc.  They  must  not  be  confound* 
ed  with  the  ancient  deaconesses. 

Sanction.    See  Pragmatic  SANcnow. 

Sanctuary  is  the  occasional  rendering,  in  the  A.  V., 
of  two  Ileb.  and  one  Greek  term.  A  general  term  b 
U^'p,  kAdesh  ("sanctuary,"  Exod.  xzx,  13,  24;  xxxvi, 
1,  3,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  25,  26,  27;  Lev.  iv,  6;  v,  15;  x,  4; 
xxvii,  3,  25;  Numb,  iii,  28,  81,  32,  47,  50;  iv,  12,  15; 
vii,  9, 13, 19,  25,  31, 37,  48,  49,  55,  61,  67, 78,  79,  85,  86; 
viii,  19;  xviii,  3,  6,  10;  1  Chron,  Lx,  29;  Psa.  xx,  2; 
Ixiii,  2;  Ixviii,  24;  Ixxiv,  3;  Ixxvii,  13;  cxiv,  2;  cl,  1; 
Isa.  xliii,  28;  Lam.  iv,  1;  Ezek.  xli,  21,  23;  xlii,  20; 
xliv,  27;  xlv,  2;  Dan.  viii,  13, 14;  ix,  26;  Zepb.  iii,  4), 
which  properly  means  holiness  (often  so  rendered,  fre- 
quently as  an  attribute,  and  pertiaps  to  be  regarded  as 
a  concrete  of  the  sacred  edifice),  and  especially  the 
''holy  place'*  (as  very  often  rendered).    The  more 

specific  term  b  C^p^,  mihddsh  (invariably  rendered 
"sanctuary,"  except  Amos  vii,  13,  "chapel,^  and  twice 
in  the  plur.  "holy  place'*  [Psa.  IxviH,  35;  Ezek.  xxi, 
2]),  which  is  from  the  same  root,  and  signifies  the  lo- 
cal shrine.  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the  correspond* 
ing  iiyiou  ("sanctuary,"  Ileb.  viii,  2;  ix,  1,  2:  xiii,  11 ; 
elsewhere  "  holy  place"  or  "  holiest"),  which  is  simply 
the  neut.  of  ayioQ,  a  general  term  for  anything  holy. 
See  Holy  Place;  Taberxaclr;  Tkmplk. 

SANCTUARY.  In  popbh  times  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  common  in  Scotland.  Innes  says :  "  In 
several  English  churehes  there  was  a  atone  seat  beside 
the  altar,  where  those  fleeing  to  the  peace  of  the  Chureh 
were  held  guarded  by  all  its  sanctity.  One  of  these  still 
remains  at  Beverley,  another  at  Hexham.  To  violate 
the  protection  of  i\\e  frithstol  (the  seat  of  peace),  or  of 
the  fertre  (the  shrine  of  relics  behind  the  altar),  was 
not^  like  other  offences,  to  be  compensated  by  a  pecun- 
iary penalty:  it  was  bot-leas,  beyond  compensation. 
That  the  Chureh  thus  protected  fugitives  among  our- 
selves we  learn  from  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Soorican 
councils,  where,  among  the  list  of  misdeeds  against  which 
the  Church  enjoined  excommunication,  after  the  laying 
of  violent  hands  upon  parents  and  priest%  b  denounced 
'  the  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Chureh.'    The  moat  celebrated,  and  probably  the  most 
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flneient,  of  theae  aanetuariM  waa  that  of  tba  cbiiKh  of 
Wedale,  a  pariah  which  it  now  called  by  the  DAme  of  its 
Tillage^ '  the  Stow/  There  ia  a  very  ancient  tradition 
that  king  Arthur  brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  an 
iniage  of  the  Virgin/ fragments  of  which/  says  a  writer 
in  the  11th  century,  *are  still  preserred  at  Wedale  in 
great  veneration.^  About  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
king  William  issued  a  precept  to  the  ministers  of  the 
chnivh  of  Wedale,  and  to  the  guardians  of  its  '  peace,' 
enjoining  them  'not  to  detain  the  men  of  the  abbot  of 
Kelso,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  nor  their  goods,  in- 
aamuch  as  the  abbot  was  willing  to  do  to  them,  and  for 
them,  all  reason  and  j  ustioe.* "— Kadie,  Jtkxles,  Ctfdup, «.  v. 
See  Asylum;  Chubch. 

SANCTUARY,  a  name  for  the  presbyler>',  or  eastern 
part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  the  altar  is  {ilaoed. 

BanctOB,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician,  and 
a  native  of  Otriculum  (or  Ocriculum),  a  dty  of  Central 
Italy.  He  was  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty  in  the 
reign  of  >L  Aurelius  Antoninus,  A.D.  about  150,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  June  26. 

Sancus,  in  Old-Italian  mythology  (tn  its  complete 
Ibrm  Stmo  ScmcuSt  commensurable  with  Fidius),  was  an 
immigrant  god  who  came  from  the  Sabines  to  Kome  and 
obtained  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal  Uill.  He  was  sub- 
sequently compared  with  Hercules,  and  called  /JercuUt 
Sabums, — VoUraer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol,  a.  v. 

Sancy,  Achili^b  Harlot  de,  a  French  diplomate 
and  prelate,  waa  bom  in  \o%U  In  early  life  he  gave 
himself  to  study,  and,  having  taken  orders,  was  in  a  short 
time  made  bishop  of  Lavaur.  But  in  1601  he  gave  op 
his  ecclesiastical  life  and  entered  the  armv.  After  tak- 
fng  part  tn  several  campaigns,  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  Turkey.  Here  his  conduct  was  aoeh  as  to  bring  upon 
him  the  displeasmrQ  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  he 
was  bastinadoed.  This  dosed  his  diplomatic  career,  and, 
returning  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  Subsequently  be  went  to 
England  and  was  in  favor  with  queen  Henrietta.  He 
died  Nov.  iO,  1646.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  several  unimportant  works  in 
bis  native  language,  and  collected  many  Oriental  roanu- 
acripts  which  sre  now  in  the  Richelieu  Libraiy.->Uoeler, 
Naur,  Bioff.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Band  (^in,  ch6l,  from  its  tendency  to  ilide  or  roll; 
oftftoi;),  A  similitude  taken  from  the  aggregate  sand 
of  the  sea  is  often  used  to  express  a  very  great  multi- 
tude or  a  very  great  weight;  or  from  a  single  sand, 
something  very  mean  and  trifling.  God  promises  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ; 
xxxii,  12).  Job  (vi,  3)  compares  the  weight  of  his 
mi^ortunes  to  that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Solomon 
says  (Prov.  xxvii,  8)  that  though  sand  and  gravel  are 
very  heavy  things,  yet  the  anger  of  a  fool  is  much 
heavier.  Ecclesiasticus  says  that  a  fool  is  more  insup- 
portable than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead,  or  iron  (Ecclus. 
xxii,  15).  The  prophets  magnify  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  shore  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come;  but  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  foaming  waves, 
and  shalt  pass  no  farther"  (Jer.  v,  22).  Our  Saviour 
tells  OS  (Matt,  vii,  26)  that  a  fool  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  house  on  the  santi ;  whereas  a  wise  man  founds 
his  bouse  on  a  rock.  Ecclesiasticus  says  (xviii,  8)  tbst 
the  years  of  the  longest  life  of  man  are  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  or  as  a  grain  of  sand.  W*isdom  says  (vii,  9)  that 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,  compared  to  wisdom,  is  but  as 
the  smidlest  grain  of  sand.— CalmeL    See  Dust. 

EUtnd,  Christoph  von  den  (Lat  Saxdius),  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bOm  at  Konigsberg  Oct.  12, 1644. 
On  aeoonnt  of  his  Socinian  sentiments,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  partidpate  in  the  Lutheran  services,  he  was  ex- 
iledf  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
ptrt  of  his  life.    In  falter  yean  his  religious  views  seem 


to  have  changed,  as  he  became  a  firm  Arminian.  He  die<l 
at  Amsterdam  Nov.  80, 1680.  His  principal  works  are : 
Nudau  Ilistoria  ICcclesiiisticaf  etc.: — Jnterpretatiohet 
Pamdoxa  IV  Evomgeliorvm : — Confeition  dt  Ftnf  eon- 
/ornUment  a  VEscriture : — Scnptura  Trinitatii  Revtla^ 
trix : —Biblioiheca  Anii^Trimtariorum,  Sand  also  left 
a  manuscript  work,  ilHcfuanvm  Operii  Vo$tiam  de  IIu- 
toricii  Latims^  and  two  shorter  ones  which  prove  his  Ar- 
minian sentiments.— Hoefer,  iVotrr.  Biog.  GttUralCf  s.  v. 

Bemdacus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  As- 
tynous  and  grandson  of  Phaethon,  who  came  from  Syria 
to  Cilicia,  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Celenderis. 
He  married  Phamace,  the  daughter  of  Megessares,  and 
by  her  had  a  son  whom  ho  named  Cinyras. 

Sandal  occurs  in  the  A.Y.  only,  for  the  same  Greek 
word  ffavldkiov,  Mark  vi,  9 :  Acts  xii,  8 ;  but  it  more 
properly  represents  the  Heb.  brs,  ndah  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  vvoBtifta;  rendered  "shoe**  in  the  English  Bible. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Carpzov 
{Appanit,  p.  781, 782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did  (>'i2. 
**put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  shoes,"  1  Kings  ii,  6;  "make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Isa.  xi,  15),  are  equally  adapted 
to  the  sandal— the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that 
men  should  cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  boats. 
The  shoes  found  in  EgA'pt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  838).  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protect- 
ing the  feet  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide,  leather,  or 
wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thongs ;  but  it  may  some- 
times denote  such  shoes  and  buskins  as  eventually  came 
into  use.  The  above  Hebrew  term  ndtd  implies  a  sim* 
pie  sandal,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs;  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  (Tp"^^ ;  ifiag ;  A.  V.  "shoe-latchet") 
in  several  passages  ((aeu.  xiv,  23 ;  Isa.  v,  27 ;  Mark  i, 
7).  The  Greek  term  hirodfifta  properly  applies  to  the 
sandal  exdusively,  as  it  means  what  is  bound  under  the 
foot;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use  c»f  the  term 
by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  as  it  was  applied  to  any 
covering  of  the  foot,  even  to  the  Roman  cakxugf  or  shoe, 
covering  the  whole  foot.  Joaephus  (Warf  vi,  1-8)  so 
uses  it  of  the  califfa,  the  thick  nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  This  word  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  iii, 
11;  X,  10;  Mark  i,7;  Luke  iii,  16;  x,4;  John  i,  27; 
Acts  vii,  88 ;  xiii,  25).  and  is  also  frequently  used  by 
the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  term ;  but  it 
appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a  sandal.  Similar  ob- 
servations apply  to  aavSaXioVf  which  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral, and  not  in  its  strictly  claMical  sense,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  Hebraized  term  by  the  Talmudists.  We 
have  no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
the  defidency  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole  were  either 
leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishna,  Jebam,  xii,  1,  2), 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron  {Sabb,  vi, 
2).    In  EgA'pt  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 
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leivH  ind  piprrru  utilks,  were  lueii  in  ■ddition  to 
leather  (Herod,  li,  87:  Wiikinson,  ii,  8S2,  S3S),  while  in 
Asayrii  wood  or  leather  wu  cmidoj'ed  (Liyanl,  A'ui.  ii, 
338,  334).  In  Egypt  the  undoli  were  uhuHt  turned 
up  at  the  toe  like  our  Bkatea,  though  other  forms,  round- 
ed and  pointed,  are  also  exhiliilcd.  In  Anyria  the  heel 
■nd  the  «de  of  the  Tuot  wpre  encaaed,  and  somelinies 
the  eandal  cootiued  of  liulc  clae  than  thii.  This  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  the  case  in  Palealiiie,  Tor  a 
heel-elrap  waa  raeiitial  to  a  proper  unilal  {Jdmrn.  xii, 
1).  l^iea'  eandalt  were  made  or  the  akin  of  an  ani- 
mal named  lachiuk  (Ezek.  xvi,  10),  whether  ■  hyena 
or  ■  seal  (A.  V. "  badfier^  ia  doubtrut;  the  skina  of  a 
fi^  (a  apeciea  of  HaJicare)  are  uaed  for  thia  purpoae 
in  the  peninauU  of  Sinai  (Roluniion,  BiU.  Be:  i,  116), 
Ladies  of  rank  e^iecially  appear  to  hare  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  beauty  of  their  saniUla  (Cant,  vii,  1); 
though  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian  prin- 
ceaa,  at  moat  Chink,  the  exclamation, "  How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  with  aandals,  O  prince's  daughter!"  may 
imply  admiralioQ  of  ■  luxury  properly  Egyptian,  as  Che 
laiUes  of  that  eounuy  were  noted  for  their  aumptuoua 
aandals  (Wilkinaoii,  ^nc.  Egypl.  iii,  BGi).  BuC  thia  Caste 
was  probably  general;  for  at  the  present  day  Ihe  dress 
slippcni  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the  richest  artLclea 
of  their  attire,  being  elaborately  embroidered  with  flow- 
en  and  other  figure*  wrought  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 
See  Drrsb.  The  thongs,  those  at  least  in  Hebrew  linK\ 
were  handsomely  embroidereil  (.ludilh  x,4;  mi,  9),a> 
were  those  of  Ihe  firwk  ladie*  (Smith,  IHr*.  ofAnliq. 


a.v."Sanilalium").  Sandals  were  worn  1 
•odety  in  Palestine,  even  hy  the  very  poor  (Amos  viii, 
6),  and  both  ilie  sandal  and  the  thuiig  or  shoe-lalchct 
were  w  cheap  and  common  that  they  passed  into  a 
proverb  fur  the  most  insigniScant  tiling  ((ien.  xiv,  33: 
Kcclua.  xlvi,  19).  They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all 
periods!  they  were  diapenaed  with  indoora,  and  were 
only  put  ou  hy  penoni  about  to  undertake  acme  business 
away  fiDm  their  bomes,  euch  ai  a  mililarv  expedition 
([««.v,27i  Eph.  vi,  15),  or  a  Journey  (Kxoil.  xii,  II; 
Josh,  ix,  5,  18;  Acta  xii,  8);  on  such  occaaions  persona 
carried  an  eiln  |>air,a  practice  which  our  Lord  objeeled 
Co  as  far  as  the  apostles  were  concerned  (MatL  x,  ID; 
comp.  Uatk  vi,  9,  and  the  expression  in  Luke  x,  4,  "  do 
not  carry,"  whicb  haimoniies  the  passages).    An  cxin 
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pair  might  in  certain  caaee  be  needed,  aa  tbe  aotea  wen 

liable  to  be  aoon  worn  out  (Joth.  ix,  6),  or  the  thong* 
to  be  broken  (Isa.  t,  27).  During  meal-tinua  the  feet 
were  undoubtedly  luicovered,  as  implied  in  Luke  vii, 
3H;  John  xii  i,  5, 6.  and  in  the  exoeptiona  tfiecially  made 
in  raference  to  the  paschal  feast  (Exod.  xii,  11);  tbe 
same  custom  mnat  have  prevailed  wherever  reclining  at 
mala  was  [vactiscd  (comp.  Plato,  Sympoi.  p.  218).  It 
waa  a  mark  of  reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  ap- 
proaching a  place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity:  henca 
Ihe  command  to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Exod.  iii,  6)  and  to 
Joshua  in  tbe  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh,  v,  16).  la 
deference  to  these  injunction*  the  priest*  are  said  to 
have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple  bue> 
foot  (Theodore),  aii  Ex.  iii,  quaat.  7),  and  tbe  Talmod- 
lata  even  forbade  any  peisoa  to  paaa  throagh  the  Tem- 
[je  with  shoes  on  (Mishna,  Beradt.  9,  %  6).  This  rever- 
ential act  was  nut  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  in  ancient  timea 
we  have  instances  of  it  in  the  worahip  of  Cybele  at 
Rome  (Prudent.  Peru.  154),  in  the  worahip  of  Isis  aa 
reprcsenled  in  a  piclura  at  HenuUneum  (/la'.  d'Ereol. 
ii,  320),  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priest*,  ac- 
cording to  SiL  IlaL  (iii,  28).  In  modem  times  we  may 
compare  the  similar  practice  uf  the  Mohammedans  of 
Palestine  before  entering  a  mosque  (Robinson,  Aii/L  Rtt. 
ii,  SG),  and  parttculaily  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (l)urckhardt,.4mita,  i,  270)-,  of  the  Vezulis  of 
Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
saint  (UyaH,  A'ia.  i,  282);  and  of  the  Samaritans  aa 
they  treail  the  anmmit  of  Mount  Geriiim  (Rubinson.  ii, 
278).  The  practice  of  tbe  modem  Egyptiana,  who  take 
off  [heir  ehoea  before  stepping  on  the  carpeted  Inea'a, 
appean  lo  be  dictated  by  ■  feeling  of  reverence  rather 
than  cleanliness,  that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer 
(Lane,  1,  85).  1 1  was  also  an  indication  of  rioknt  emo- 
tion, or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barelboc  in 
public(!Sam.  XV,  SO;  Isa.xx,2;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  S3). 
This,  again,  waa  held  in  common  with  other  nations,  aa 
instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  jl  uff.  lOO), 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  processions  which 
derived  their  name  of  NuiSptialia  from  this  feature 
(Tertull.  ApoL  40).  To  cairy  or  to  unloose  a  perKMi'a 
sandal  was  a  menial  oSce,  betokening  great  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  tbe  peraon  performing  it;  it  was  hence 
selected  by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  hia  relation  to 
the  Me«suh  (Matt,  iii,  11 1  Hark  i,7;  John  i,  27;  Acta 
*i,  ii).    The  expreauon  '  "     "       —  -  -- 
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country;  but  the  exact  point  of  the 
companwn  la  ooscurc,  fur  it  may  refer  either  to  tbe 
custom  of  handing  the  sandal  lo  s  slave,  or  (o  that  of 
claiming  poaaession  of  a  property  by  planting  the  foot 
on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
casting  tbe  shoe;  or,  sgain,  Ldom  may  be  regarded  in 
the  atilt  more  aiibordinate  poddun  of  a  shelf  on  wbieh 
the  sandals  were  rested  while  their  owner  bathed  hia 
feel.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  oT  property  ia 
noticed  in  Ruth  iv,  7,  8,  and  a  similar  aigniUcance  waa 
attached  to  the  act  in  connection  with  the  repndtalioa 
of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv,  S).  Shoe-making, 
or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e,  making  the  atrapa  for  the 
sandsls),  was  a  recognised  trade  among  tbe  .lews  (Mish- 
na, Paach.  4,  §  5).— Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Shoe. 


Will 


the  7th  and  Sth  centuries  we  And 
them  expressly  menlioned  aa  an  episcopal  badge,  dis- 
tinct from  Ihst  of  the  priests.  They  were  supposed  lo 
indicate  Hrmness  in  (iod's  law  and  tbe  duty  of  lifting 

SaiidBl-tree(.^aiifniiHniiKun),a  tree  which yielda 
an  aromatic  wood,  much  uaed  in  the  pagodas  for  pur- 
poses of  fumigation,  and  which  Is,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  Tbe  HtndOs  also  grind  it 
lo  a  fine  powder,  which  they  dilute  with  water  takta 
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from  tbe  Ganges  until  it  beeomes  a  thin  paate,  with 
which  they  mark  the  forehead  and  breast  each  da3%  after 
bathing,  in  aocoidanoe  with  the  particular  worship  they 
ppofeasb — ^Vollmer,  WorUrb,  d.  My^oL  s,  v. 

Sandal-^^ood.    See  Almuo. 

Ekmdanaxn,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  one  of  the  five 
trees  which  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  milk-sea  when 
the  mountain  Mandu  was  turned  in  order  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  Amrita,  and  which  bore  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity and  abundance. 

Sandanan,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  a  celebrated 
king  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  friend  to  Siva,  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Kums  and  Pandus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Ganga,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  was  punished  by  being 
tamed  into  an  ape, 

Sandanigen,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
five  sons  borne  by  Drowadei,  the  ¥rife  of  the  Ave  Pandus, 
to  her  husbands. 

Sandaman,  JKobert,  the  founder  of  the  Sandema- 
nians  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1718.  He 
studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  entered  into  business.  He  adopted  Mr.  Glas's 
views  in  opposition  to  all  National  Church  establish- 
ments; and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
marrieid  one  of  Mr.  Glas's  daughters,  joined  the  Glasites, 
and  became  an  elder  in  the  church  that  was  formed  in 
that  city.  In  1760  he  remoyeil  to  London,  where  be 
preached  in  various  places,  attracting  much  notice.  He 
formed  a  oongr^ation  there  in  1762,  and  in  1764  re- 
moved to  the  American  colonies,  where  he  continued 
till  bu  death.  His  sympathy  with  the  mother-country 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  were  in  a  great  measure  blighted. 
After  collecting  a  few  small  societies,  he  died  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn,,  1771,  He  wrote.  Letters  on  Theron  and 
AtpoMio  (Edinb.  1757,  1803,  2  vols.  12mo) :  >- Corr«. 
^ondettoe  with  Mr.  Pike :  —  Thovghts  en  Christiamttf : 
— S^  of  the  Prophet  Jonah;  — Honor  of  Marriage^ 
etc : — On  8olomon*»  Sot^,    See  Englith  Cydop.  s,  v, 

SandemaniaiiB,  the  followers. of  Robert  Sande* 
man  (q.  v.).  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sect  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandeman's  tomb  in 
Danborv:  "Here  lies  until  the  resurrection  the  bodv of 
Bobert  Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion from  aU  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for 
the  ancient  faith  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before 
God."  He  describes  justifying  faith  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "  the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth*'  wit- 
nessed concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  entertained  through  divine 
teaching  or  illumination  (see  1  Cor.  ii,  14).  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  from 
other  Christians  are  their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper;  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  to  partake,  and 
which  consists  in  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
bouses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon services ;  their  kiss  of  charity,  used  on  the  occa- 
si<ni  of  the  admisNon  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their 
weekly  collection  before  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  paying  their  expenses ;  mutual  ex- 
hortations; abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled ; 
washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  it 
might  be  an  expression  of  love  (the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  th^  understand  liter- 
aDy);  community  of  goods,  so  far  that  every  one  is  to 
coosideT  all  that  he  has  in  his  pooscasioo  and  power  lia- 
ble to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  Church ;  and  the  un- 
Uwfnlnesf  of  laying  op  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting 
them  apart  ftur  any  distant,  future,  and  uncertain  use. 
They  allow  of  pnUic  and  private  diversions,  so  far  ss 
they  aie  aneoDoected  with  dieuasatanoes  really  sinful ; 
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but,  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lot* 
teries,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  etc  They  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in  each  church, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every 
act  of  discipline  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  leamiuff 
and  engagement  in  trade  are  no  sufficient  objection,  5 
qualified  according  to  the  instractions  given  to  Timothy 
and  Titus;  but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  of- 
fice, and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  im- 
position of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and 
think  themselves  obliged  to  separate  from  the  commun- 
ion and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  appear 
to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only 
ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it 
We  shall  only  add  that  in  every  transaction  they  esteem 
unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  This  sect  in 
England  has  considerably  diminished,  so  that  in  1851 
only  six  congregations  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
the  body,  each  having  a  very  small  attendance.  They 
probably  number  less  than  2000  throughout  the  world. 
See  Glas,  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs ;  Sande- 
man, Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio  (letter  11) ;  Backus, 
Discourse  on  Faith  and  its  Jnjluenoe,  p.  7-80;  Adams, 
View  of  Religions;  Bellamy,  Nature  and  Glory  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  ed.  notes),  i,  65-125 ;  Fuller,  Letters  on 
Sandemamanism ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  VoctnneSf  ii, 
430,  481. 

Sandar,  Antony,  a  Flembh  eoclenastic,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1586,  and  died  in  1664.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 

Scmdar,  Immannel  Friedrioh  Emil,  Ph.D., 
a  Grerman  divine,  was  born  in  1797  at  SchafstUdt.  For 
a  time  he  preached  in  the  University  Church  at  Leipsic; 
then  at  Wichlinghausen,  in  Westphalia;  and  finally  he 
was  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  where  he  died  in  1861.  Besides  a 
great  many  Sermons,  he  published,  Der  Kampfder  eron- 
gdisdun  Kirche  mit  dem  Bationalisnuts  (Barmen,  1880) : 
—TheologisehfM  Gutachten  iibtr  die  Predigerb&el  des  Ed. 
HUlsmann  (ibid.  1886): — Der  Romanismus,  seine  Ten^ 
denzen  «.  seine  Methodik  (Essen,  1848)  -.—Das  Papstihum 
in  seiner  heutigen  Gestalt,  etc  (Elberfeld,  1846):— />t6 
Abendmahlsgemeinschqft  xtcischen  Luiherischen  u,  Befor' 
misten  (ibid.  1859).  See  Zucbold,  BibUotheca  TheoL 
ii,  1113  sq. ;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theoU  LUeratur, 
p.  747 ;  FUrat,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  243.     (a  P.) 

Sandercock,  Edwabd,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1708.  He  was  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Spittal  Square,  London,  in  1727, 
at  Bartholomew  Ck)se  in  1780,  and  at  Rotberhithe  in 
1788.  He  retired  to  York  about  1762,  where  he  died  in 
1770.     He  published.  Sermons  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sanders,  BUlington  McCarter,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  Dec.  2,  1789; 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  Dec.  4, 1809 ; 
and  about  1811  or  1812  was  rector  of  the  Columbia 
County  Academy.  He  was  for  one  year  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Finally  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ministr}',  and  was  ordained 
Jan.  5,  1825.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Williams 
Creek  and  at  Pine  Grove,  he  became  in  1826  pastor  of 
the  Union  Church  in  Warren  County,  In  Dec,  1832, 
he  commenced,  by  the  desire  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Mercer  Insti- 
tute, afterwards  the  Mercer  University,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  first  president.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1889,  after  having  conducted  the  institution  successful- 
ly through  the  six  years  of  its  academic  minority  and 
the  first  year  of  its  collegiate  career.  He  occupied 
highly  honorable  positions  in  divers  societies.  He  was 
for  several  years  clerk  of  the  Georgia  Association,  and 
for  nine  years  its  moderator.  For  six  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  a  member  of  its  executive  board.    He 
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was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Triennial  Conven- 
tion) and,  after  the  separation,  was  several  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  SoothemBaptbt  Convention.  He  also  edited 
for  a  year  the  Christian  Index,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  temperance,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Bible 
societies,  and  all  kindred  forms  of  Christian  beneficence. 
He  died  March  12, 18M.— Sprague,  Amuds  o/theAmer. 
FulpU,  vi,  740. 

Sanders,  Daniel  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  May 
8, 1768.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  admitted  at  Harvard  in  1784,  and  graduated  in 
1788.  After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Denham  Association, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Vergennes,  Y t.,  June  12, 1794.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  charge  about  six  years,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  position 
he  held  fourteen  years.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Medfield,  Mass.,  May  24, 1815.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1820-21.  He  retired  from  his  pastoral 
charge  in  1829.  He  died  at  Medfield,  Oct.  18,  1850. 
His  published  works  consist  of  a  Hittory  of  the  Indian 
Warif  etc.  (Montpelier,  Yt,  1812,  8vo),  besides  more 
than  thirty  Sermons. — Sprague,  Annais  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  viii,  226  sq. 

Sanders,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Marj'landj  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  without  religious  influences.  In  early 
manhood,  however,  he  was  brought  to  see  his  condition, 
and  found  peace  in  believing.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1834,  and  continued  in  that  Conference  until  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  was  set  off.  The  remainder  of  his 
effective  ministry  was  passed  in  the  latter  Conference. 
While  in  charge  of  the  River  Church,  his  health  failed, 
and,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation,  he  settled  in 
Pennington,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec  81,  1859.  His 
life  was  a  rebuke  to  infidelity  and  a  comfort  to  Chris- 
tians.—Afuiu/es  of  Annual  Cirnf  1860,  p.  89. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  a  prominent  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  of  the  16th  centur}'.  He  was  bom  at  Charle- 
wood,  in  Surrey,  about  1527,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1548,  and  in  1550 
or  1551  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  de- 
clined the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mary  for 
the  sake  of  study.  In  1657  he  was  one  of  the  professors 
of  canon  law,  and  delivered  the  Straggling  Lectures  (lect- 
ures not  endowed)  until  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  his  principles  induced  him  to  leave  England. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1560,  studied  theology,  became 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Goldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Soon  after  cardinal  Ho- 
sius  made  him  a  member  of  his  family,  using  him  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Returning  to  Flanders, 
he  was  settled  at  Lou  vain  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1579 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  as  papal  nuncio.  He  died  in  1580 
or  1581.  Among  his  works  are,  Supper  of  Our  Lord 
(Lou vain,  1566-67,  4to):  —  Treatise  on  the  Images  of 
Christy  etc.  (ibid.  1567, 8vo)  :—The  Rock  of  the  Church 
(ibid.  1666-67,  8vo) ,— Treatise  on  Usury  (1666)  -.—and 
others.     See  (jhalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  19,  1587. 
Studied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  in 
1606,  and  reader  in  logic  in  1608;  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  in  1611.  He  was  snbrector  in  Lincoln  College 
in  1618,  1614,  and  1616;  proctor  of  Oxford  in  1616; 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton,  Lin- 
cdnshire,  in  1618,  and  of  Boothby  Pannel  for  more  than 
forty  years  from  1619;  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1629; 
chaplain  to  Charles  I  in  1631 ;  rector  of  Muston,  Leices- 
tershire, eight  years  from  1688 ;  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1686.    In  1642  he  was  prebendary  of  Southwell  and  of 


Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity,  with  the  canon- ^ 
ry  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  unable  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessorship until  1646;  was  ejected  from  the  last  two  ap-  ' 
pointments  in  1648,  but  restored  in  1660,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lincoln  the  same  year.  He  died  Jan. 
29, 1662.  The  following  are  his  principal  worlcs:  Logi" 
ca  Artis  Compendium  (1615,  8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1841, 
12mo) :— Judicium  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  (ibid.  1648) : 
— />e  Obligatione  Conscieniice  Pralectianes  (1647, 1660, 
8vo;  it  has  passed  through  several  later  editions — the 
last  at  Cambridge  [1856,  8vo]).  Besides  other  disser- 
tations, he  printed  numbers  of  his  Sermons,  which 
were  collected  and  published,  together  with  his  Life  by 
Izaac  Walton  (Lond.  1689,  foL).>-ChalmerB,  Biog,  Diet. 
s.  V.  See  CJattermole,  Lit.  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  ii,  10-34. 

Sandes,  in  Persian  mythology*,  was  a  fabled  Per- 
sian hero,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Jemshid,  and 
by  his  deeds  a  counterpart  of  Hercules. 

Sandiord,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  waa 
bom  at  Delville,  near  Dublin,  in  1766,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  prize  for 
Latin  composition  in  1787.  At  Edinburgh,  in  1792,  be 
became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  congregation  for  whom 
Charlotte  Chapel  was  built  in  1797.  He  Joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  1808,  and  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1806.  He  consecrated 
for  his  own  congregation  the  newly  erected  Chapel  of 
St.  John  in  1818.  Bishop  Sandford  died  in  1880.  He 
published.  Lectures  on  Passion  Week  (Edinb.  1797, 8vo; 
1821,  12mo;  1826,  \ivao)\— Sermons  precuAed  tn  St, 
John's  Chapel  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  i^Remains  and  Sermons, 
etc.  (ibid.  1830, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Sandford,  David,  an  American  Congregational 
minbter,  was  bom  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Dec  11, 1737, 
and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1755.  Influenced  by 
the  wish  of  his  father,  he  began  the  study  of  theology, 
but  realizing  that  ho  had  not  the  spiritual  qualifications 
for  the  ministr}',  he  relinquished  his  purpose  in  that 
direction.  He  settled  upon  a  farm,  where  he  remained 
a  number  of  years,  when,  experiencing  a  change  of  life, 
he  resumed  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Medway,  Mass.,  April  14, 1778. 
Mr.  Sandford  served  a  abort  time  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  In  1807  he  suffered  severely  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  never  resumed  his  public  labors.  He 
died  April  7, 1810.  His  only  printed  production  is  TVto 
Dissertations  (1810) ;  one  on  The  Nature  and  ConstitU" 
tion  of  the  Law  given  to  Adam,  etc,  the  other  on  The 
Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  etc. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  48. 

Sandford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  Lodi, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
converted,  and  still  earlier  had  begun  to  hold  religious 
services  among  his  neighbors.  In  1807  he  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1810  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Yoric  Conference,  in  which  ho  held 
some  of  the  most  im'portant  appointments  till  his  death, 
Jan.  14, 1857.  He  "  was  a  thorough  divine,  an  able 
preacher,  a  Judicious  administrator  of  discipline,  and  an 
eminently  honest  Christian." — Minutes  ofAmmal  Con- 
ferences,  1857,  p.  320. 

Sandiadevi,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  to  whom  he  gave  birth  from  his  own 
person,  after  having  assumed  a  human  form  of  extraor- 
dinary attractiveness,  in  order  that  he  might  people  the 
world  with  gods. 

Sandini,  Airrnomr,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, was  bora  June  81, 1692,  and  became^  by  the  inter- 
est of  his  bishop,  cardinal  Bezzonioo  (who  waa  after- 
wards pope  (dement  XIII),  librarian  and  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Feb.  23, 
1761.  He  is  known  principally  by  his  Vita  Pontificum 
Romanorum  (Ferrara,  1748;  reprinted  under  the  Utle  of 
Basis  Bistorue  Eccksiastiae),    He  also  wrote  Historim 
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FamUia  Scura: — Hitt.  SS,  Apottohrum  : — DUputa" 
tkme$  XX  ear.  Hut,  EccUm,,  etc. : — and  Dig$ertatiotu  m 
Dtfemot  ofkU  Ilitt,  Fam,  Sac,^  whicb  father  Serry  bad 
attacked. 

Sandomir  (also  Sbndomir)  Aorkement  (Con- 
teiuus  iSeiidomiriauis)t  an  accommodation  reached  by 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Poland  in  1570,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Sandomir,  now  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Badom,  by  which  existing  differences  were  composed 
and  a  fraternal  anion  was  established. 

The  Protestantism  of  Poland  was  of  three  types:  1, 
the  Lutheran,  introduced  from  Germany,  and  taking 
root  chiefly  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Poland;  2,  the 
Swiss,  or  Reformed,  dating  its  introduction  nearly  to 
the  same  period  as  the  Lutheran,  and  prevailing  chiefly 
in  Cracow  and  the  surrounding  country;  and,  8,  the 
Bohemian,  brought  in  by  refugees  from  the  persecutions 
which  raged  in  their  native  land.  The  language  and 
customs  of  these  refugees  resembled  those  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  sought  a  home,  and  their  Church 
possessed  further  advantages  in  its  compact  organiza- 
tion, thorough  government,  and  rich  hymnology,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  make  rapid  advances.  These 
successes  gave  rise  to  the  first  disagreements  with  which 
the  Polish  Reformation  was  troubled,  and  furnished  ev- 
idence of  a  wide  division  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Bohemian  churches>  the  former  charging  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  with  erroneous  teaching,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  with  intentional  neglect  of  scientific  cult- 
ure; and  the  latter  retorting  with  reflections  upon  the 
absence  of  Church  discipline  and  of  moral  restraints 
among  their  opponents.  The  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Strasburg  in  the  meantime  furnished  the  Breth- 
ren with  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  relations  with 
other  Protestant  churches;  and  a  delegation  from  Bo- 
hemia, appointed  in  1540  for  that  purpose,  having  been 
favorably  received  by  Bucer,  Hedio,  Capito,  Calvin,  and 
other  Reformers,  served  to  establish  an  intimacy  of 
friendship  between  the  respective  leaders  which  was 
carefully  cherished  by  the  Bohemian  Church. 

The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  opposing  parties  was 
apparent.  The  machinations  of  Romanism  threatened 
them  with  a  common  danger;  and  it  became  important, 
after  1551,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  antitrinitarian 
movement  headed  by  I^lius  Socinus;  and  the  efficient 
organization  of  the  Bohemian  congregations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  personages  in 
the  state  were  at  least  their  friends  and  patrons,  indi- 
cated that  a  closer  relation  with  them  was  essential  to 
the  stability  and  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  earliest  attempt  of  which  we  have  au- 
thentic information  was  made  by  Felix  Cruciger,  a 
sapporter  of  the  Swiss  Confession  and  evangelical  su- 
perintendoit  in  Little  Poland,  through  the  medium  of 
discussions  on  the  state  of  the  Church  with  representa- 
tive Bohemians.  A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected 
at  the  general  Synod  of  Kozminek  in  1555,  by  which 
the  Bohemian  Confession  was  adopted,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Bohemians  to  be  introduced,  and  their  consent  to 
be  obtained  to  any  undertaking.  This  agreement  se- 
cared  the  approval  of  many  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
confessions  in  other  lands,  and  of  such  men  as  Paul  Ver- 
gerius  and  Brenz  among  the  Lutherans.  But  the  pro- 
visions of  Kozminek  were  not  executed  with  energy. 
John  k  Lasko,  the  eminent  Reformer,  whose  high  birth 
and  former  services  gave  him  an  assured  influence,  re- 
tamed  from  exile  (December,  1556)  and  discouraged 
further  efK>Tt;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1557,  opinions  adverse  to  the  proposed  union  were  re- 
ceived from  Calvin,  Bollinger,  Viret,  and  others  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  the  compromise  fell  to  the  ground, 
having  effected  nothing  that  was  expected  from  it,  and 
leaving  behind  it  the  atlditional  complication  of  excited 
feelings  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  par- 
ties. 
To  remedy  this  failure,  Lasko  now  proposed  that  a 


ooUoquy  be  held  in  Moravia  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  objections  raised  against  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Brethren  readily  agreed.  Leipnik  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Fifteen  points  were 
presented  for  discussion,  bearing  chiefly  against  the 
view  of  the  Lord's  supper  taught  by  the  Bohemian 
Church,  and  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  it- 
self, the  latter  presenting  the  more  difiicult  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  constitution  of  the  Bohemian  Brother- 
hood had  adopted  the  Romish  principle  of  a  clerocracy. 
The  government  of  the  churches  was  placed  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  a  regularly  ordained  and  graded  officiary ; 
and  if  the  lay  element  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  were  required  to  depend  for  their  support,  in 
part,  on  secular  occupations,  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  thus 
securing  to  persons  of  that  class  not  only  a  distinctive 
character,  but  also  an  appearance  of  superior  ssnctity. 
To  change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 
was  impossible  without  giving  up  the  principle  of  an 
organization  to  which  the  Brotherhood  owed  its  preser- 
vation in  the  most  trying  times  of  persecution.  The 
requirement  of  celibacy  from  their  priests  was  explained 
as  a  prudential  measure  dictated  by  the  greater  liability 
of  that  class  to  persecution ;  but  the  exclusion  of  the 
laity  from  the  government  of  the  Church  admitted  of 
no  explanation  satisfactory  to  a  people  whose  nobles 
had  been  leaders  in  the  Reformation  and  guides  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Church.  The  Conference  of 
Leipnik  closed  without  having  effected  any  material  re- 
sult ;  and  when  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Bohemian  Confession  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
Calvin  and  Musculus  in  particular,  bad  failed,  it  was 
evident  that  aU  but  hope  was  lost.  The  Synod  of 
Xions  (September,  1560),  at  which  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Poland  was  constituted,  did  something,  how- 
ever, to  keep  that  hope  alive  by  admitting  delegates 
from  the  Bohemian  fraternity  to  its  deliberations,  and 
by  adopting  ecclesiastical  terms  peculiar  to  that  Church, 
such  as  senior  and  amsemorf  into  the  new  constitution. 

In  Great  Poland,  where  Lutheranism  predominated, 
the  Melancthonian  party,  headed  by  the  brothers  Eras- 
mus and  Nicholas  Gliczner,  put  forth  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Protestant  frateraity.  A  synod  at  Posen  (1 560), 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Evangelical  and 
Bohemian  churches,  as  well  as  of  Lutherans,  developed 
a  plan  of  union  which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of 
the  Sandomir  Agremifnt,  In  the  following  year  a  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  differences  took  place  at  Buzenio, 
the  Lutherans  being  scantily  represented,  which  led  to 
the  translation  into  Polish  of  the  revised  Bohemian  Con- 
fession, and  its  submission  for  the  approval  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  delegates  from 
either  section  should  attend  all  synods  without  a  formal 
invitation.  The  progress  of  the  Antitrinitarian  move- 
ment, headed  by  Lielius  Socinus,  together  with  the 
incursion  of  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  likewise  promoted  the  interests  of  fraternity 
among  the  Evangelicals  by  threatening  to  sweep  away 
entire  congregations  from  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
Cracow  congregation,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Cal- 
vin and  Bullinger,  met  the  emergency  by  adopting  the 
Swiss  Confession  and  form  of  government  (1560),  and 
was  followed  in  this  measure  by  most  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Little  Poland,  so  that  from  this  time  the  Poles 
must  be  regarded  as  Calvinists ;  and  even  the  Lutherans 
of  Great  Poland  and  Lithuania  took  similar  action  by 
the  substantial  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  Xions,  at 
a  synod  at  Gostyn,  in  June,  1565,  reserving  only  the 
teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  certain  ecclesiastical  usages. 

The  rigid  Lutherans,  whose  leading  representative 
was  Benedict  Morgenstern,  resisted  the  union  move- 
ment at  every  step,  and  profited  by  the  organization  of 
the  Polish  Lutheran  Church  by  the  synod  of  Gostyn  to 
give  the  opposition  a  more  definite  and  vigorous  form ; 
but  the  matter  having— apparently  by  an  oversight  on 
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their  part— been  referred  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
bergi  a  reply  adverse  to  their  purpoiies  was  received 
(Feb.  1568),  which  rendered  futile  further  opposition. 
The  nobles  of  the  land,  alarmed  by  the  sucoeeaes  of  Ko- 
manism,  now  urged  the  cessation  of  strife  between  the 
factions  of  ProtestAntism.  Edicts  from  the  throne,  then 
occupied  by  the  vadliatiug  Sigismund  Augustus,  had 
pointed  out  the  real  unity  of  belief  held  by  the  conflict- 
ing parties  by  exempting  them  from  a  proscription  de- 
creed against  sectaries;  and  when  the  diet  of  Lublin 
(1569),  at  which  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
came  to  pass,  convened,  the  evangelical  nobles  present 
decided  that  a  sjniod  should  be  called  to  prepare  the 
way  for  establishing  a  national  Evangelical  Church. 
After  a  number  of  preliminary  conferences  had  been 
held,  the  synod  assembled  at  Sandomir,  April  9, 1570, 
and  continued  its  session  until  April  15.  Various  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  confession  of  one  party  as  the 
common  faith  were  made  and  set  aside,  until  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  by  which  each  party  was  pledged  to 
maintahi  fraternal  relations  with  the  others,  while  guard- 
ing its  own  confession  and  independent  Church  life. 

The  Sandomir  Agreement  was  not  a  measure  designed 
to  secure  identity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  but  a  provision 
to  effect  a  practical  comity  of  intercourse  between  sep- 
arate churches.  It  recognises  the  independence  of  the 
several  churches,  but  removes  the  principal  source  of 
trouble — the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper — from  the 
central  position  given  to  it  by  Lutheran  polemics  by 
emphasizing  the  agreement  of  the  different  confessions 
with  respect  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  It 
provides  that  the  ministry  of  either  Church  might  con- 
duct the  worship  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  con- 
gregations of  the  other  churches,  though  under  restric- 
tions intended  to  guard  the  usages  and  discipline  of 
such  congregations.  It  binds  the  contracting  parties 
to  avoid  controversy  and  strife,  and  to  make  common 
cause  against  Romanism,  sectarianism,  and  all  other 
forces  hostile  to  the  Gospel ;  and  it  provides,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  all  important  matters  affecting  the  churches 
in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  should  be  regulat- 
ed in  common,  and  that  deputies  from  all  the  churches 
should  attend  the  general  synods  held  by  any  one  of 
them.  A  synod  subsequently  held  (May  20, 1570),  at 
Posen,  and  largely  attended,  took  further  measures  to 
secure  the  practical  operation  of  the  Consensus  Sendomi- 
riama;  and  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  has 
provetl  thatagreement  as  constituting  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Po- 
land. Some  opposition  to  the  compromise  was  mani- 
fested, and  more  or  less  uneasiness  was  betrayed  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  action  of  the  general  synod  at 
Thorn,  in  1595,  in  re-enacLing  the  Sandomir  resolutions, 
brought  the  dispute  to  a  final  settlemenL 

See  Friese,  Beitriige  zur  Ref.-Gesch,  in  Polen  u,  Li^ 
thauen;  Fischer,  Vert,  einer  Gesch.  der  Ref,  in  Polen 
(Gratz,  1855);  id.  Kirchengetch,  det  KonigreicJu  Polen; 
Gindely,  Pontes  Rerum  Austriacarum;  id.  Pontes  Re- 
rum  II  istoriacarum ;  Loscher,  Historia  Motuum;  Uart- 
knoch,  Preuss.  Kirchen-UUtorie;  Jablonski,  UUioria 
Consensus  Sendomiriensis ;  Cosack,  Paul  Speratus'  Leben 
u,  Lieder  (1861);  Schnaase,  Gesclu  der  evang,  Kirche 
Damigs  (Dantzic,  1863) ;  Eichhom,  Der  ermlandische 
Biscfiof  tt.  Cardinal  Uosius  (Maycnce,  1854) :  Wcnger- 
scius,  Slaconia  Reforma/a,  Also  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist,  u, 
theoL  Einl,  in  die  ReL-Streitigkeiten ;  Zom,  Ilisl,  der 
zwischeti  den  luth,  u.  rrf,  Theologis  gehaltenen  CoUoqui- 
orum;  Beck,  SymhoL  Biicher  der  evangeL-ref,  Kirche; 
Niemeyer,  ColUctio  Confessianum,  etc,  pref.  p.  Ixz; 
Nitzsch,  Vrhmdenbuch  der  evang.  Union,  etc — ^Herzog, 
Reid'Enofklop,  s.  v. 

Sandoval,  Faay  Prcdencio  pb,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate and  historian,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  about  1560.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  was  appointed  historiog- 
rapher to  Philip  III,  who  employed  him  to  continue 
the  general  history  of  Amhrosio  Morales,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  oillitloria  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilia 


y  de  Leon,  Among  his  other  works  are  a  ffisiaria  de  la 
Vida  y  Uechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V,  which  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work  and  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  a  Crdnica  del  Emperador  de  Espafla,  Don  A  lomo 
VII,  Sandoval  was  made  bishop  of  Tuy  in  1606,  and 
of  Pampeluna  in  1612.  He  died  at  Pampeluna,  March 
17, 1621.     See  Hoefer,  AVatr.  Biog,  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Gkmds,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1880, 
and  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  R.  S.  Foster. 
He  entered  the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  labor- 
ed in  Orient,  Greenport,  Brooklyn  (York  and  Warren 
streets),  Jamaica,  and  Patchogue.  By  diligent  study  and 
natural  gifts,  he  became  an  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
useful  minister.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868. 
— Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  98. 

BanduBky,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  (now 
Marion)  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  11,  1798.  His  connection 
with  the  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  fifty  years,  and  embraced  a  time  of  arduous 
labor  and  little  compensation.  His  death  took  place 
OcL  15, 1874,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Catharine 
Logan,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sandusky  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
character — ^brave,  unselfish,  just,  and  generous.  He  was 
master  of  the  S3*stem  of  theology  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belonged,  clear  and  forcible  in  preaching,  and  greatly 
gilted  in  prayer. — Minutes  oj" Annual  Conferences, M, E. 
CL,  South,  1875,  p.  223. 

Sand^oh  lalanda,  or  Hawaiiak  Islands,  the 
most  northerly  cluster  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago, 
containing  twelve  islands.  The  chain  extends  about 
360  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  lies  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  lat.  18^  55'  and  22^  20'  N.,  and 
long.  1540  55'  and  160^  15'  W.  The  largest  island  is 
Hawaii,  containing  4040  sqiuire  miles;  but  Oahu,  more 
central  and  having  a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  centre.  The  population  of 
the  islands  was  estimated  by  Cook  at  400,000— doubt- 
less an  exaggeration.  In  1832  the  oflicial  census  gave 
130,313,  in  1850,  84,165;  in  1860,  69,800;  and  in  1872, 
56,899.  This  decrease  is  due  to  mauy  causes,  of  which 
those  now  principally  active  may  be  traced  to  their  con- 
tact with  the  whites.  **  Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  men  are  ever  found,  yet  certainly 
in  a  very  low  state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  mural  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language;  with  no  com- 
fortable dwellings ;  with  very  little  clothing ;  with  the 
family  constitution  in  rains,  unmitigated  licentiousness 
universal,  and  every  wild  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint; the  people  were  *a  nation  of  drankards,*  with  no 
laws  or  courts  of  Justice.  The  people  of  all  ranks  were 
much  under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fears,  and  their 
religion,  in  connection  with  the  cmel  rites  of  idol-wor- 
ship, w^as  in  a  great  measure  a  tabu  system — i.  e.  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  prohibitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly burdensome  under  the  direction  of  kings  and 
priests  who  use  the  system  to  accomplish  their  own 
purposes"  (Newcomb).  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with 
C-ook  in  1778,  and  returned  in  1792,  and  again  in  1794, 
made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives.  His 
instructions  were  not  forgotten,  and,  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  the  whole  nation  rose  up  to  destroy  their 
idols  and  temples  (1819-1820).  The  first  missionaries 
to  these  islands  were  from  America — Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thurston,  of  Ando\'er  Theological  Seminary. 
They  arri%'ed  at  Kailua,  April  4, 1820,  only  a  short  time 
after  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  which  had 
subdued  the  party  supporting  idolatry.  In  1822  the 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  since  which  time 
more  than  200  works,  mostly  educational  and  religions, 
have  been  published  in  Hawaiian.  The  total  number 
of  Protestant  missionariee  sent  to  the  ialands^  clerical 
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and  lay,  including  tbcir  wives,  is  156— at  an  expense, 
up  to  1869,  of  $1,220,000.  The  whole  nnmber  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  Hawaiian  Protestant  churches  up 
to  1873,  inelosiye,  was  67,792;  and  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  same  churches  in  1878  was  12,288.  In  1826, 
John  Alexins  Aug.  Bachelot  was  appointed  apostolic  pre- 
fect of  the  islands,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  July  7, 1827, 
with  two  other  priests  and  four  laymen.  They  landed 
without  permission  from  the  authorities,  and  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  those  who  became  their  adher- 
ents in  various  violations  of  the  laws.  The  government 
at  last  (Dec.,  1881)  sent  them  away  to  California;  but 
in  1889  the  French  government  sent  a  frigate  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  compelled  Kamehameha  III  to  declare  the 
Catholic  religion  free  to  all.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  islands  in  1872  was  stated  to 
be  23,000 — ^probably  an  exaggeration.  An  English  Re- 
formed Catholic  mission  was  sent  out  in  1862,  and  met 
with  favor  from  Kamehameha  V.  An  Anglican  bishop 
of  Hawaii  was  appointed,  who  remained  until  1870. 
Since  his  return  in  that  year  the  interest  in  the  mission 
has  decreased  and  its  success  is  smalL  See  AppletotC$  New 
Amor.  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Newoomb,  Cychp.  of  Missions,  s.  v. 

Sandys  (or  Sandes),  Edwin,  D.I).,  an  English 
prelate.  He  was  bom  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1519,  and  educated  at  St,  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
onnation.  He  was  junior  proctor  of  the  university  in 
1542,  was  elected  master  of  Catharine  Hall  in  1547, 
and  was  about  the  same  time  vicar  of  Haversham, 
Bucks;  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  prebend  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Peterborough  in  1548,  and  of  Carlisle  in  1552; 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  in  1553.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower  in  1553,  and  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks. 
He  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Continent  in  1554.  On  the 
death  of  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Elizabeth  one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines 
who  were  to  hold  a  disputation  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament  with  the  same  nnmber  of  the  Romish  per- 
soasion.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1559,  of 
London  in  1570,  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1576.  He 
died  July  10, 1588.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Various  Oc- 
coMoiw  (Lond.  1585,  4to;  1616»4to;  Cambridge,  1841, 
8vo).  He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
known  as  the  **  Bishop's  Bible,"  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
miarioners  appointed  to  revise  the  Liturgy.  See  Whit- 
aker,  Life  of  Edwin  Sandys  ;  AUibone,  JHct.  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uihors,  s.  v. 

Sandys,  Bd^irin,  Sir^  son  of  archbishop  Sandys, 
was  bom  at  Worcestershire  about  1561.  He  was  edu- 
cated, under  Hooker,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ; 
made  probationer  fellow  in  1579,  and  prebendary  of 
York  in  1581.  Having  supported  the  succession  of 
James  I,  he  was  knighted  by  that  monarch  in  1603. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  second  London 
Company  for  Virginia,  and  was  its  treasurer  in  1619; 
but  Spanish  influence  was  exerted  against  him,  and  in 
1620  king  James  forbade  his  re-elecUon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Europa  Speculum,  or  a  View 
on  Survey  of  the  State  of  ReUffUm  in  the  Western  Part 
oftke  World,  etc.  (1605,  4to,  with  numerous  later  edi- 
tions) : — The  Sacfid  hymns,  consistiny  of  Fifty  Select 
Psalms  of  David,  etc  (1615,  4to).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  version  was  performed  by  Sir  Edwin  or 
bv  some  other  of  the  same  name  (Wood,  A  then,  Oxon. 
[Bliss's  ed.],ii,  474).  SeeAmhow,Diei.Brit,andAmer. 
A  uihors,  s.  V. ;  AppUtoris  Cydop,  %,  v. 

Sandys,  George,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was  the 
seventh  and  youngest  son  of  archbishop  Sandys,  and 
was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577.  He  entered  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  travelled  in  the  East  from 
1610  till  1612.  In  1621  he  succeeded  his  brother  ss  co- 
lonial treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  while  in  that  colony 
eompieted  his  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 
Betoming  to  England  in  1624,  he  was  appointed  a  gen- 


tleman of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  He  died  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  the  residence  of  his  niece,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Wyatt,  in  1644. 

San  Erdeni,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
cred objects  which  are  placed  before  the  idols  in  the 
temples  of  the  Iklongols,  Kalmucks,  and  ThibeUns.  It 
represents  a  white  elephant,  an  animal  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration  by  those  peoples,  insomuch  that 
the  loftiest  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Birmah,  China,  and 
India  (the  former  "(Jreat  Mogul")  is  "lord  of  the  white 
elephant,"  and  bloody  wars  have  been  waged  to  se- 
cure it  as  an  exclusive  right.— VoUmcr,  WOrterb,  d.  My- 
thoL  8.  V. 

Sanford,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  New  Milford,Conn.,Dec  11, 1787,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1755.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Medway,  BIsss.,  in  1778,  which  connection  he 
retained  until  his  death  in  1810.  He  published,  On  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Tasw  ffiren  to  Adam  in 
Paradise:^  On  the  Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Boston,  1810,  8vo). 

Sanford,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb. 
27,  1805.  His  psrents  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  while 
he  was  a  child.  While  quite  young,  ho  professed  con- 
version and  united  with  the  Chureh.  After  about  eight 
years  spent  in  teaching  and  studying  in  Buffalo,  he 
joined  the  Genesee  Conference  Oct.  14,  1885.  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1851,  and  remained  in  this  re- 
lation until  1854,  when  he  was  superannuated,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Phelps, 
May  16,  1865.  Mr.  Sanford  was  modest,  very  industri- 
ous, and  faithful  in  every  place  he  occupied.— 3/mt(te« 
of  Annual  Conf  1866,  p.  240. 

Sanford,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Vemon,  Vt.,  Feb.  6, 1797.  He  became  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Church  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  pursued  part 
of  his  preparatory  course  at  Granville,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  part  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1828;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  April,  1828 ;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  from 
1828  till  1828,  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1828  until  his  death,  Dec.  25, 1881. 
Mr.  Sanford's  only  publication  was  a  Farevrell  Sfrmon, 
delivered  at  Brooklyn  in  1829  (8vo).  He  was  a  model 
pastor  and  a  most  effective  preacher.  See  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Sanford,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird  (Phila.  1836, 
12mo);  Spragne,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  iv,  655; 
AUibone,  Did.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sanga,  a  name  given  to  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of 
Aije,  a  central  province  of  Japan.  In  l9je  is  the  grand 
Mia,  or  temple  of  Tensio^Dai^Dsin,  which  is  the  model 
after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built  To  this 
place  the  religious  sect  of  the  Sintoists  requires  each  of 
its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  or  at 
least  once  in  their  life. 

Sangallensis,  Codbx.    See  Gall  (St.)  MS. 

Sangarina  {layyapioc),  a  river-god,  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  father  of 
Hecnbe.  The  river  Sangarius  (in  Phrygia)  itself  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Sangas,  who  had  of- 
fended Rhea,  and  was  punished  by  her  by  being  changed 
into  water. — Smith,  Diet,  Gr.  and  Bom,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sanger,  Zedekiah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 
1748;  entered  Cambridge  July,  1767,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1771.  His  theological  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of 
Dedham.  On  July  8,  1776,  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxburj*.  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  April,  1786,  on  account  of  impaireil  eye- 
sight, and  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  for  two  or  three 
yean.    On  Dec.  17,  1788,  he  was  installed  as  the  col- 
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leagae  of  Hev.  John  Sluw,  Sooth  Bridgewater,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  Nov.  17, 1820.  His  publiahed  works  are 
five  Ordination  Semumt  (1792>1812).— Sprague,ilfma/!« 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit f  viii,  99. 

Seuigha,  an  assembly  or  chapter  of  Buddhist  priests. 

San-Gimignano,  Vikcknzo  da,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  in  Tuscany,  and  flourished  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  16th  centur}'.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Kaphael,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly  for  the  sod^ 
ness  of  his  coloring  and  the  beautiful  paintings  in  wax 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  facades  of  several  pal- 
aces. During  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  Vincenso  fled 
to  San-Gimignano,  having  lost  almost  all  his  works  and 
designs.  He  lived  only  a  short  time  after  this  misforU 
une.  His  works  are  very  rare,  one  being  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden— a  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and 
St,  John, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GineraU^  s.  v. 

San-Olorglo,  Giamantonio  di,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1489.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  he  opened  a  school 
of  canonical  law  in  that  city,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years 
returned  to  Milan.  He  there  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Jurists,  afterwards  provost  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  in  1479  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  1498  Alexander  VI  bestowed  upon  him  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  transferred  him  in  turn  to  Parma,  Frascati,  Al- 
bano,  and  Sabina.  This  prelate  was  employed  by  the 
popes  in  various  negotiations,  and  was  a  man  of  pradence 
and  great  learning.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  14, 1609. 
He  published  several  works,  as  Commentaria  super 
quarto  Decretalium: — De  Appdlationibus : — De  Usibus 
Feudorum: — Lecturte  super  Jbecreiaies, — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GsniraUf  a.  v, 

Sangra,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Wiswakarma  and  wife  of  the  Sun-god,  who  cau8c<t  his 
long  and  shining  hair  to  be  clipped  from  his  tiead  in 
order  that  Sangra,  who  could  not  endure  their  brilliant 
light,  might  remain  with  him. 

Sangrid.  in  Nonw  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Wal- 
kures,  or  messengers  of  Odin,  who  elect  the  warriors  to 
be  slain  in  battle. 

Sdnhediim  (Hebraized  [see  Buxtorf,  I^ex,  Chal,- 
Talm,  s.  v.]  Sanhedrin,  "p'^.'^HSQ,  from  the  Greek  Syn- 
edriumj  ffvviSfnov^  as  in  the  New  Test.  [Matt,  v,  22; 
XX vi,  59;  Mark  xiv,  55;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  John 
xi,  47;  Acts  iv,  15;  v,  21,  27,  34;  vi,  12, 15;  xxii,  30; 
xxiii,  1, 6, 15, 20, 28 ;  xxiv,  20],  and  Josephus  [i^tA,  xii; 
Ant,  xiv, 9, 3] ;  apocopated  '^'^'injO,  plural  ni^"^*!*???). 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  and  before 
the  time  of  ChrisL  In  the  Mishna  it  is  also  styled 
"p-j  p-^sij  Beth'Dinf**houBe  of  judgment;"  and  m  the 
Apocr^'pha  and  New  Test,  the  appellations  yepowriat 
senate,  and  vpiafivripiovt  pre^tery,  seem  also  to  he 
applied  to  it  (comp.  2  Mace  i,  10;  Acts  v,  21;  xxii,  5; 
1  Mace,  vii,  33 ;  xii,  85,  etc.).  As  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Syncdria,  viz.  the  supreme  or  metropolitan  Sanhe- 
drim, called  nbiia  r'^.'l^pO,  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(Mishna,  Sanhedriuj  i,  5),  and  provincial  councils  called 
njbp  r'":'103O, 'A*  Small  Sanhedrim  (iWrf.)^differing 
in  constitution  and  jurisdiction  IVom  each  other— we 
shall  describe  their  respective  organizations  and  func- 
tions separately,  and  close  with  an  account  of  their 
history  (basing  our  statementa  chiefly  on  Ginsburg's 
article  in  Kitto*M  Cgdopadia), 

I.  The  Great  Sanhedrim,  or  Supreme  CounciL — 1. 
Number  of  Members  and  their  Classijication, — The 
Great  Sanhedrim,  or  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (H'^S 
bilSin  y^'l)  as  it  is  called  (j&Iishna,  Uorajothj  i,  5 ;  San- 
hedrirty  xi,  4),  or  Kar  iKoxh^'t  V^^.  ^"S*  'A«  couj-t  of  jus- 
tice j  the  judgment-hall,  because  it  was  the  high'est  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  tribunal,  consisted  of  seventy-one 


members  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  ii,  4 ;  Shebuoth,  ii,  2).  This 
is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  given 
in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedrin,  i,  6):  ''The  Great  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  thia 
proved  ?  From  Numb,  xi,  16,  where  it  is  said, '  Gather 
unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  IsraeL*  To  these 
add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy-one.  Nevertheless, 
K.  Judah  sa.vs  there  were  seventy."  The  same  differ- 
ence made  by  the  addition  or  exclusion  of  Moses  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Christian  writers,  which  aooounta 
for  the  variation  in  the  books  between  seventy  and 
seventy-one.  Baronius,  however  (i4(i  i4fw.  81,  §  10), 
and  many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Prideaux, 
Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  trae  number 
was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad  and  Medad, 
on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit  rested  (Nnmb. 
xi,  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  seventy  (see Hartmann, Verbitdung desA,T,  p.  182 ; 
Selden,  De  Sgnedr,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv.). 

These  members  represented  three  classes  of  the  na- 
tion, viz.  (a)  The  priests,  who  were  represented  by 
their  chiefs,  called  in  the  Bible  the  chirf priests  (**t9K^ 
D'^pnsb  niafijill  =  iriij/r€c  ol  Apx^tpuo),  of  whom  there 
were  most  probably  four-and-twenty  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  4, 
6;  with  Matt  xxvii,  1 ;  John  vii,  82;  xi,  47;  xif,  10). 
(6)  The  elders,  D'^Spt  =  icpic^vripoi  (Matt,  xvi,  21 ; 
xxi,  28;  xxvi,  8,  47,'  57,  59;  xxvii,  1,  3,  12,  20,  41; 
xxviii,12;  Mark  viii,  81;  xi,  27;  xiv,  43,  53;  Luke  ix, 
22 ;  XX,  1 ;  xxii,  52 ;  John  viii,  9 ;  Acts  iv,  5,  23 ;  vi, 
12 ;  xxiii,  14 ;  xxv,  15) ;  also  called  the  elders  of  the 
people  (apxoyTtc  rov  XaoVf  Acts  iv,  8.  with  ver.  5),  be- 
cause they  were  the  heads  of  the  families  and  tribes  of 
the  people,  for  which  reason  irptafivrtpoi  and  apyovrcc 
are  also  synecdochically  used  for  povXri  and  ovviiputv 
(Luke  xxiii,  18;  xxiv,  20;  Acts  iii,  17,  etc);  these 
elders,  who  most  probably  were  also  twenty-four  in 
number  (Kev.  i  v,  4),  were  the  representatives  of  the  laity, 
or  the  people  generally,  (c)  The  scribes  (q.  v.)  or 
lawyers  (Q'^'^fiio  =  ypaftpaT(ic)i  who,  as  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters, 
represented  thiit  particular  portion  of  the  community 
which  consisted  of  the  literary  laity,  and  most  probably 
were  twenty-two  in  number.  As  the  chief  priests,  el- 
ders, and  scribes  constituted  the  supreme  court,  these 
three  classes  are  frequently  employed  in  the  New  Test, 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  word  Sanhedrim  (Matt,  xxvi,  3, 
57,59;  xxvii,  41;  Mark  viii,  81;  xi,27;  xiv,  43,  53; 
XV,  1 ;  Luke  ix,  22;  xx,  1 ;  xxii,  66;  Acts  v,  21 ;  vi, 
12;  xxii,  80;  xxv,  15);  while  John,  who  does  not  at 
all  mention  the  Sadducees,  nscs  the  term  Pharisees  to 
denote  the  Sanhedrim  (i,  24 ;  iv,  1 ;  viii,  8 ;  xi,  46, 
etc). 

2.  Qualifexition  and  Recognition  of  Members, — ^The 
qualifications  for  membership  were  both  very  minute 
and  very  numerous.  The  applicant  had  to  be  morally 
and  physically  blameless.  He  had  to  be  middle-aged, 
tall,  good-looking,  wealthy,  learned  (both  in  the  divine 
law  and  diverse  branches  of  profane  science,  such  as  med- 
icine, mathematics,  astronomy,  magic,  idolatry,  etc),  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
He  was  required  to  know  several  languages,  so  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  not  be  dependent  upon  an  interpreter 
in  case  any  foreigner  or  foreign  question  came  before 
them  (Menachoth,  65  a;  Sanhedrin,  17  a;  Mairoonidcs, 
lad  Ila-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii,  1-8).  Very 
old  persons,  proselytes,  eunuchs,  and  Nethinim  were  in- 
eligible because  of  their  idiosyncrasies;  nor  could  such 
candidates  be  elected  as  had  no  children,  because  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  domestic  affairs  (Mishna, 
Jlorajoth,  i,  4;  Sanhedrin,  36  b);  nor  those  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  were  the  legitimate  oflspring  of  a 
priest,  Invite,  or  Israelite,  who  played  dice,  lent  money 
on  usur)%  flew  pigeons  to  entice  others,  or  dealt  in  prod- 
uce t>f  the  Sabbatical  year  (^lishna,  Sanhedrin,  iii,  3). 
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In  addition  to  all  these  qualifications,  a  candidate  for 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  was  required,  first  of  all,  to  have 
been  a  judge  in  his  native  town;  to  have  been  trans- 
ferted  from  there  to  the  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at 
the  Temple  mount  or  at  its  entrance  (H'^art  *^n  or 
n-'an  "^n  nne),  thence  again  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  second  bmall  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Temple  hall  O'TJTrn  nro  or  b-^H),  before 
he  could  be  received  as  member  of  the  seventy-one 
iStmkedrinf  82  a,  88  b ;  Maimonides,  lad  IJa-Chezakaf 
ilUchoth  SankedriH,  ii.  8). 

The  ordination  took  place  when  the  candidate  was 
first  appointed  judge  in  his  native  place.  In  olden 
days  every  ordained  teacher  could  ordain  his  disciples; 
aflerwanls,  however,  the  sages  conferred  this  honor 
upon  Hillel  I,  I1.C.  30 ;  it  was  then  decreed  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  without  the  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  (2t'^iS3);  that  the  president  and 
the  vice-president  should  not  ordain  in  the  absence  of 
each  other,  but  that  both  should  be  present;  and  that 
any  other  member  may  ordain  with  the  permission  of 
the  president  and  the  assistance  of  two  non-ordatned 
persons,  as  no  onltnation  was  valid  if  it  was  effectetl  by 
less  than  three  persons  (Mishna,  Safthedrift,  i,  3).  The 
ordination  was  effected,  not  by  the  laying-on  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  elder,  but  by  their  calling  him  rabbi, 
and  saying  to  him, "  Behold,  thou  art  ordained,  and  hast 
authority  to  judge  even  cases  which  involve  pecuniary 
fines"  (Maimonides,  Und.  iv,  1-^). 

The  Sanhedrim  was  presided  over  by  a  president 
called  AoM  (fiC^bS)  =  prince,  patriarch,  and  a  vice- 
president  styled  "P^  n-^a  ajj,  the/aiher  qf  the  house 
of  judgment.  The  power  of  electing  these  high  officials 
was  vested  in  the  corporate  assembly  of  members,  who 
conferred  these  honors  upon  those  of  their  number  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  piety.  The 
king  was  the  only  one  dLsqualified  for  the  presidential 
throne,  because  according  to  the  Jewish  law  it  is  for- 
bidden to  differ  from  him  or  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment; but  the  high-priest  miglit  be  elected  patriarch 
provided  he  had  the  necessary  qualifications  (Sanhe- 
drin,  18  b;  Maimonides,  hut  /Ja-Chezaka,  IJilchoth 
Sanhedrin,  ii,  8).  After  the  death  of  Hillel  I,  however, 
the  presidency  became  hereditarj-  in  his  family  for  thir- 
teen generations.  See  Hillel  I.  The  functions  of  the 
Aon  or  Ike  patriarch  were  more  especially  external. 
Being  second  to  the  king,  the  Nasi  represented  the 
civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation  before 
the  Roman  goveniment  abroad,  and  before  the  different 
Jewish  congregations  at  home;  while  in  the  Sanhedrim 
itself  he  was  simply  the  reciting  and  first  teacher.  The 
vice-president,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  sphere  of 
labor  more  especially  within  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
his  office  to  lead  and  control  their  discussions  on  dis- 
puted points;  hence  his  appellation,  "father  of  the 
house  of  judgment,"  Next  to  the  vicc-presiilent,  or  the 
third  in  rank  in  the  Sanhedrim,  was  the  Csn,  gage, 
referee,  whose  office  it  was  to  hear  and  examine  the 
pending  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  to  bring  it 
before  the  court  for  discussion.  This  dignitary  we  first 
meet  with  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II,  the 
teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Gamaliel],  and  his 
son  Simon  II  (^Uorajoth,  13 ;  Totephta  Sanhedria,  cap. 
vU ;  Frankel,  ManatstchHfi,  i,  348).  Besides  these  high 
functionariea,  there  were  sandry  servants  not  members 
of  the  seventy-one,  such  as  two  judges*  scribes  C^^J'O 
'p5'»'^n),  or  notaries,  one  of  whom  registered  the  rea- 
sons for  acquittal,  and  the  other  the  reasons  for  con- 
demnation (Mishna,  SanJiedrin,  iv,  3) ;  and  other  menial 
officials, denominated  n'n^tj,^^.  rr^a  '»T;5^b=irffij- 
p*"7C»  vpacrtap  (Matt,  t,  26;  xxvi,  58;  Mark  xiv,  64, 
66;  Luke  xU,  68;  John  vu,  82, 46;  xviii,  8,  12, 18,  22; 
xiz,  6;  Acta  r,  22, 26;  xxiii,  2,  etc.). 


8.  Plaee,  TVme,  and  Order  in  which  the  Setsiom  were 
held, — There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  prescribed 
place  for  holding  the  sessions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim's  existence.     In  all  probability  they  were 
held  in  some  place  adjoining  the  Temple,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sanctuary  was  deemed  specially  appro- 
priate for  the  solemn  assemblies  which  had  to  decide 
upon  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity.    It  waa  Simon  ben-Shetach 
(B.C.  110-65)  who  built  the  JIall  of  Squares  (H?!^!? 
r.^tun),  or,  more  briefly,  the  Gazith  (n'^tj),  where 
both  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  priests  permanently  held 
their  meetings.     This  basilica,  the  floor  of  which  was 
made  of  hewn  square  stones — whence  its  name  {Ydma, 
25  a)— was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  south  sid^  of 
the  Temple  court,  the  northern  part  extending  tojthe 
court  of  the  priests  (IS'lp),  and  the  southern  part  to 
the  court  of  the  Israelites  (^^n);  it  was  thus  lyingj  be- 
tween these  two  courts, 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  xi, 
Ilerzfeld,  Geschichle  des 
Geschichte  des  Judenihums,  i,  145,  275).     See  Tem^lk. 
This  hall  henceforth  became  the  prescribed  courf  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim.    The  assembling^  of 
the  Sanhedrim  in  the  high-priest*s  house  was  illegal. 
Equally  illegal  was  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  this  sacerdotal  functionary-  over  this  supreme  ot>urt 
recorded  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  xxvi,  8 ;  Acts  v,  21, 
27 ;  xxiii,  2),  aa  Gamaliel  I  was  then  the  legitimate 
president  {Pesachim,  88  b).    When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  sacred  office  was  at  that  time  venial,  and  that 
the  high-priest  was  the  creature  of  the  Romans^  this 
priestly  arrogance  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise.  "iTor- 
ty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  [i.e.  while 
the*  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Palestine],  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares 
to  the  Halls  of  I'urchase"  {Sabbath,  16  a;  Aboda  Sara, 
8  b),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  mount. 

The  Sanhedrim  sat  every  day  from  the  termination 
of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  till  the  daily  evening  sac- 
rifice, with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals, 
when  they  retired  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Temple 
mount  and  deliverc«l  lectures  (Sanhedrin,  88  b ;  Mai- 
monides, lad  l/O'Chezaka,  JJikhoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1). 
The  order  in  which  they  sat  was  as  follows :  the  presi- 
dent (St"^!!?))  sat  in  an  elevated  seat ;  on  his  right  hand 
sat  the  vice-president  ("p^,  r'^a  ^M),  and  at  his  left 
the  chakdm  (SSH),  or  referee;  while  the  members, 
seated  on  low  cushions,  with  their  knees  bent  and  crossed 
in  the  Oriental  fashion,  were  arranged,  according  to 
their  age  and  leaniing,  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  they 
coulil  see  each  other,  and  all  of  them  be  seen  by  the 
president  and  vice-president.  The  two  notaries  stood 
before  them,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Before  them  sat  three  rows  of  disciples  (*^t?**Q^^ 
D^^sn),  in  places  appropriate  to  their  respective  at- 
tainments. From  the  first  of  these  rows  the  ranks  of 
the  judges  were  always  filled  up.  When  those  of  the 
second  row  took  their  seat  in  the  first,  those  of  the 
third  took  the  seats  of  the  second,  while  members  of 
the  congregation  generally  were  selected  to  fill  the 
lowest  places  vacated  in  the  third  row  (^lishna,  Sanhe^ 
drin,  iii,  3,  4;  Maimonides,  ibid,  i,  8).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  all  the  sevent3*-one  members  were  not 
required  to  be  present  in  their  seats,  so  that  most  of 
them  could  attend  to  their  business,  since  twenty-three 
members  formed  a  quorum.  Less  than  this  number 
during  any  part  of  the  session  was  illegal ;  hence  before 
one  could  go  out  he  was  obliged  to  look  round  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  the  legal  quorum  without 
him  (Sanhedrin,  88  b;  Tosephta  Shekalim,  at  the  end; 
Bfaimonides,  IlUcholh  Sanhediin^  iii,  2). 

4.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim,— Being  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  the  functions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  the  theocracy  extended  to  the  institBtion  of  or* 
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Tha  Gnat  Suhadrioi  (tcceHUnK  to  Lamj). 


dioinccB  ind  tbe  definilion  of  dUpntcd  potnli  In  mc1«^ 
satical  nuttcra,  u  well  u  to  the  idjudicitian  ottcdai- 
MtioU  ui<l  aecuUr  queationt,  including  eTcn  polilical 
mitlcn.    The  triban*]  had,  in  tbe  flnt  pUce,  to  intet- 


membera 

billed  in  the  Hiittcn  irord  nrCnl,  but  vm  the  liunn 
of  tbe  oral  law  vhich  w»*  inuuniitteU  to  them  by  thsir 
predecesson,  and  which  thejigiin  in  uieceuiun  banded 
down  to  the  otber  memben  o(  tbii  body.  Thna  the 
Sanhedrim  bad  {a)  to  watch  over  the  purity  and  lemt- 
it7  of  the  print*  who  miniatered  in  boly  Ihin)^  For 
thia  pnrpoae  tbe}'  appouited  truatworthy  penona  to  k«p 
family  regiatcn  0*'?'?''^  "^tO,  ptntalogiet')  of  ihtpnetu 
in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  in  all  places  where  the  Jew*  re- 
aided,  alating  the  names,  and  giving  all  the  particalin 
both  of  the  bead  ortbe  family  and  all  hiimBle  dnctnd- 
anla,  and  to  aupply  every  prieat  with  luch  a  document 
atteeled  by  the  Sanhedrini.  inaunuch  aa  thoae  prieala 
who  could  not  prove  that  they  were  not  the  iasue  of 
proacribeil  marriai^  werediaquiliAed  for  miniaiering  in 
holy  thini^  and  virm  ordered  to  divest  Ihemaelvea  of 
tbeir  aaardalal  rnbea  and  put  on  nwutning  (Mishna, 
SanitdnH,  i,  i:  MiMtiA,  v,*;  Beeharoti,  49  a;  7*0- 
mpha  Chaijiga,  cap.  iii  Joaephiis,  Conl.  Apioa.  i,  7). 
(6)  To  tty  caMS  of  unchaatily  on  the  part  of  prieau' 
dauglitcra.  and  married  women  who  were  aceuaed  by 
their  hosbandaofinadelity,  which  were  qiiestiona  of  life 
and  death  (Mishni,  Sola,  i,  4i  Hanhrdria,  M  a),  (c) 
To  watch  over  the  religioua  life  of  the  nation,  and  to 
try  any  tiibe  which  waa  accuaed  of  having  departed 
fiom  tbe  living  God  to  serve  idols  (iiid.  I,  6).  (d)  To 
bring  to  trial  falae  pmpheu  or  any  heretic  who  pro- 
molgated  doctrinea  contrary  to  Ihc  leneta  of  tbe  acribea 
or  the  Sanhedrim  (D-^^io  "'^S^):  "Such  a  one  is 
not  to  be  executed  by  the  tribunal  of  hia  native  place, 
nor  by  the  tribunal  at  Jabne, ' 


(Dent,  Kvli,  18),  "and  all  tbe  people  aball  hear  and  fear, 

and  do  no  more  preaumptuoosly"  (Uiabna,  SaHAedrin, 
XI,  8,  4;  comp.  alao  Hatt.  ixvi,  66;  xzvii,  63;  Jobn 
xii,  7;  Acts  iv,  2:  v,  S8;  vi,  13).  In  aocordonce  with 
tbiaiatbe  remark  of  out  Saviour,  "It  cannot  be  that* 
prophet  periah  out  of  Jeniaalem"  (Lake  liii,  38,  with 
JoaephuB,  AnI.  xiv,  9,  8).  <()  To  ace  that  neither  the 
kin(;  nor  the  bi^h-priett  should  act  eontran-  (o  The  law 
uf  Uod.  Thus  the  Talmud  ttlla  ua  that  Ale'xinder  Jan- 
nieitB  was  aummoned  before  tbe  Sanhedrim  to  witneae 
the  trial  of  bla  servant,  who  had  commilted  murder 
(1I.C.  (W),  under  tbe  preaidency  of  Simon  ben-Shelach 
i^unhtdHii,  19  a),  and  we  know  that  Herod  had  to  ap- 
pear before  thia  tribunal  to  aiiawer  for  hia  conduct  (Jo- 
Bcpbus,  Am.  xiv,  9,  4).  (/)  To  determine  whether  a 
war  with  any  nation  contemplated  by  tbe  king  ia  to  be 
waged,  and  lo  give  the  aovereicn  permisjion  to  ih)  ao 
(SutAtdria,  i,  6;  ii,  4).  (j;)  To  decide  whether  the 
bflundariet  of  the  holy  city  or  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple are  tu  be  enlarged,  inasmuch  aa  it  wai  only  by  the 
decision  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  these  additions  could  be 
included  in  the  cotiaecrated  ground  (ibid,  i,  6;  SMaM, 
14  a).  (_A)  To  appoint  (he  provincial  Sanhedrim,  or 
courts  of  justice  (honied™,  i,  6;  Gemara,  ibid,  68  h: 
Totrpkta  SanMrin,  cap.  vii;  iUd.  Chagiga,  cap.  ii; 
Jeraiakm  Sanlifdrin,  i,  19  b).  (i)  To  reguUle  the  Cal- 
endar and  harmonize  the  solar  with  the  lunar  year  by 
appointing  Intercalary  da}-a  (SatiAedrim,  ID  b).  Thia 
juri»diction  of  the  Sanhedrim  waa  recognised  tyall  tbe 
Jcwa  both  in  Palestine  and  in  foreign  land*  (Actalx,  S; 
'  '~  '  '  Hiahna,  J/(mo(A,vi,10;  TiMpila  Saa- 
nwiin,  cap.  VII  i  Ckngiijn,  cap,  ii).  Thereby  this  so- 
pteme  court  accnred  unity  of  faith  and  unilbimity  of 

b.  Mode  o/ CoBdncUaii  TriiiU.FunithmBili,  tie—Tin 
humane  and  benevolent  fcclingi  of  tbe  rulers  towarda 
tbe  people  whom  they  repreienied  were  eapecially  seen 
in  tbeir  administration  of  the  law.  They  always'  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  tbe  accused  was  innocent  till  he 
could  be  proved  guilty.    Hence  they  always  manifested 


,  tbe  supremo  ^ ^„, 

trfJeiuaalem;  hei*  to  be  kept  (ill  the  forthcoming  fea-   an  anxiety,  in  their: 

tin],  Mtd  to  be  n«cnled  M  fi«/eKiRiI,"  a*  it  ia  written  { the  arraigned  rather  than  aecura  bis  coodeauiatioo,  ta- 
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^wdally  in  nwttcn  of  life  and  death.  Thdr  axiom  wit 
that  "  the  Sanhedrim  u  to  save,  not  to  destroy  life" 
(Samkedrim,  42  b).  Hence  no  man  ooold  be  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  idiaence  (John  rii,  61) ;  and  when  the 
■ocuaed  was  brooght  before  the  tribunal,  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  very  outset  of  the  trial  solemn- 
ly admonished  the  witnesses,  poinring  out  to  them  the 
preciottsneSB  of  human  life,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
them  carefully  and  calmly  to  reflect  whether  they  had 
not  overlooked  some  ciicnmstances  which  might  favor 
the  innocence  of  the  accused  {Semkedrm^  87  a).  Even 
the  attendants  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  tlie  discus- 
sion, if  a  mild  sentence  could  thereb}'  be  procured ;  while 
those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who,  during  the  debate, 
once  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  acquitting  the  ac- 
cused, oonld  not  any  more  give  their  votes  for  his  con> 
demnaticm  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  taking  of  the 
votes  always  began  from  the  junior  member  and  gnd- 
nally  went  on  to  the  senior,  in  order  that  the  lowest 
members  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  {UmL  82  a).  In  capital  offences,  it  required  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn  the  accused;  and 
when  the  trial  was  before  a  quorum  of  twenty-three,  or 
before  the  Small  Sanhedrimj  which  consisted  of  this 
number,  thirteen  members  had  to  declare  for  the  guilt 
(Mishna,  JSankedrm,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  2  a,  40  a).  In 
trials  of  capital  oflBBnces,  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could 
be  given  on  the  same  day,  but  that  oiguUhf  had  to  be 
reserved  for  the  following  day,  for  which  reason  such 
tfiala  coold  not  commence  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Sabbath  or  a  feetivaL  No  criminal  trial  could  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  night  (Mishna,  ibid,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara, 
Qtid.  32).  The  judges  who  condemned  a  criminal  to 
death  had  to  fast  all  day  {SankedriR,  68  a).  The  con- 
demned was  not  executed  the  same  day  on  which  the 
sentence  was  passed ;  but  the  votes  pro  and  con  having 
been  taken  by  the  two  notaries,  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  assembled  together  on  the  following  day  to 
examine  the  discussion,  and  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  judges  (Mishna, 
StMnhtdritij  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  ibid,  89  a).  If  on  the  way  to 
exectition  the  criminal  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
thing fmh  to  adduce  in  his  favor,  ho  was  led  back  to 
the  tribunal,  and  the  validity  of  his  statement  was  ex- 
amined. If  he  himself  could  ssy  nothing  more,  a  her- 
ald preceded  him  as  he  was  lc«l  to  tho  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  *' A,  ton  of  D,  has  U«n  found  guilty 
of  death,  because  he  committed  such  and  such  a  crime 
according  to  the  testimony  of  C  and  D ;  if  any  one  knows 
anything  to  clear  him,  let  him  come  forward  and  de- 
clare it'*  (Mishna,  ibid,  vi,  1).  Clemency  and  human- 
ity, however,  were  manifested  towards  him  even  when 
bis  criminality  was  beyond  tho  shadow  of  a  dmibt,  and 
when  the  law  had  to  take  its  final  course.  Defore  his 
execution,  a  stupefying  beverage  was  administered  to 
the  condemned  by  pioiu  women  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
sciousness and  lessen  the  pain  (Sanhedririf  43  a,  with 
Matt,  xxvii,  48;  Mark  xv,  28,  3C;  Luke  xxiii,  86; 
John  xix,  29,  80).  The  property  of  the  executed  was 
not  confiscated,  but  passed  over  to  his  heirs  {Sanhe^ 
driHf  48  b).  The  only  exception  to  this  leniency  was 
one  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  or  who  led 
the  people  astray  from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers 
(n*^*rai  r'^OQ=srXavovc ;  Matt,  xxvii,  63 ;  Luke  xiii, 
88 ;  Acts  iv,  2 ;  v,  28).  Such  a  one  had  to  endure  all 
the  rigors  of  the  law  without  any  mitigation  (Sanke- 
driiit  86  b,  67  a).  He  could  even  be  tried  and  con- 
demned the  same  day  or  in  the  night  (Toiephta  Sanht' 
drin,  x ;  Matt,  xxvii,  1, 2). 

As  to  the  different  punishments  which  the  Sanhe- 
drim had  the  power  to  inflict,  though  they  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  offences  which  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  try,  and  embraced  both  cor- 
poral (Acts  V,  40;  Mishna,  Manotk,  iii,  1-6)  and  capi- 
tal pimlBhmentB,  yet  even  this  supreme  court  was  re- 
stricted to  four  noiodes  of  taking  life — viz.  by  stoning, 


burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  (ftfe*i^t3  rtV**pO 
p:m  y^tX).  These  four  modes  of  execution  were  tho 
only  legsl  ones  among  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
(Mishna,  Scahedrin,  vii,  1),  and  could  be  inflicted  either 
by  the  Great  Sanhedrim  or  by  the  Small  Sanhedrim. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  however,  the  Jews  de- 
clare (i)/i7v  ovK  i^ariv  diroicrtivai  ovdiva)^  "  It  is  not 
lawful  tor  us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (xviii,  81), 
which  agrees  with  the  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
that  "  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  taken 
awoy  from  Israel"  (^Sanhedrtji,  i,  beginning;  vii,  2, 
p.  24).  But  this  simply  means  that  without  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  proc- 
urator, the  Jews  had  not  the  power  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Sanhedrim  into  execution.  Thi.H  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Phar- 
isees complained  to  the  procurator  Albinus  about  the 
assumption  to  execute  capital  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  Sadducaesn  high-priest  (A  nt,  xx,  9, 1),  but  by  the 
appeal  of  Paul  to  the  chief  captain  (Acts  xxii.  25-30), 
and  especially  by  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  was  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (vii, 
54,  etc.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged  multitude,  as 
Josephus  (Ant,  xx,  9,  1)  expressly  declares  the  execu- 
tion of  the  apostle  James  during  the  absence  of  the  proc- 
urator to  have  been. 

II.  The  Small  Sanhedrim, — 1.  Menibert,  Coniiitutionj 
He,  —  This  judicial  court  consisted  of  twenty- three 
members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(  Mishna,  ^anAecirin,  i,  5,  6),  aud  a  president  (K^BIQ, 
eroellaujf)  as  their  head  (t^.  i,  6;  Jlorajoih,  4  b). 
They  had  the  power  not  only  to  judge  civil  cases,  but 
also  such  capital  offencea  aa  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  (Mishna,  Sanhtdrw^ 
i,  4;  iv,  1).  Such  provincial  courts  were  appointe<l  in 
every  town  or  village  which  had  no  less  than  120  rep- 
resentative men  (^*^*7*^?37Q)~i.  e.  twenty-three  judges, 
three  ranks  of  disciples  of  twenty-three  persons  each 
(=:sixty-nine),  ten  constant  attendants  in  the  S3magogue 

(noarn  n'^a  io  T'Aaa  irrca?),  two  judges' nota- 
ries, the  one  to  write  down  the  arguments  for  and  tho 
other  the  arguments  against  the  accused^s  innocence; 
two  court  servants  to  administer  tho  forty  stripes  save 
one,  and  to  wait  upon  the  judges;  two  judges,  two  wit- 
nesses, two  counter-witnesses,  two  witnesses  to  gainsay 
the  counter-witnesses,  two  almoners,  and  one  additional 
to  distribute  the  alms,  one  physician,  one  scribe  ("^b^b), 
and  one  schoolmaeter  for  children — in  all  120  {SanhedriUf 
17  b;  Mainoonides,  lad  Ha-Chtzaha^  liikhoth  Sanht- 
drin,  i,  10). 

%  Place,  Tim*,  and  Order  in  which  the  SetHmu  were 
Held,— In  the  provinces  these  courts  of  justice  were  at 
first  held  in  the  market-place,  but  afterwards  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  synagogue  {Jent$alem  Sanhedritt,  i,  1; 
Jiaba  Metsia,  li,  8),  for  the  same  reason  which  made 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of 
Squares,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  TemplCi  They  sat 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being  market-days  {Baba 
Bema^  82  a;  Kalhuboth,  da),  from  the  termination  of 
morning  prayer  till  tho  sixth  hour  (Maimonides,  Hil- 
choth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1).  The  order  in  which  they  were 
ranged  waa  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim. 
There  were  two  of  these  lesser  courts  of  justice  in  Jeru- 
salem itself;  one  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
mount,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
hall  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  ix,  2),  which  on  special  occa- 
sions met  together  with  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (Sanhe^ 
drin,  88  b).  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim against  the  decision  of  this  lesser  Sanhedrim.  Only 
when  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  divided  did  they 
themselves  consult  with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes 
to  which  offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the 
synagogue  by  the  officer  already  mentioned  (Mark  xiii, 
9,  with  Matt,  x,  17 ;  xxiii,  84),  and  it  is  evidently  to 
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such  a  local  Sanhedrim  that  reference  U  nuule  in  Matt. 
v,22;  X,  17;  Mark  xiii,  9. 

Besides  these  two  courts,  there  was  also  one  consist- 
ing of  three  judges.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  for  debts,  robbery,  bodily  injuries,  com- 
pensation for  damages;  thefts  which  involved  a  two- 
fold, fourfold,  or  fivefold  value  to  the  proprietor  (Exod. 
xxii,  1-9) ;  rapes,  seduction,  slander,  and  all  minor  of- 
fences (Mishna,  Sanhediin,  i,  1-3;  iii,  1).  There  were 
in  Jerusalem  alone  890  such  Sanhedrims. 

III.  Origin,  Devehpmoitf  and  Extineium  of  the  San- 
hedritn.— According  to  the  most  ancient  Jevrish  tradi- 
tion, the  Sanhedrim  was  instituted  by  Moses,  when  be 
appointed,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  seventy 
elders,  who,  together  with  him  as  their  president,  were 
to  act  as  magistrates  and  judges  (Numb,  xt,  16-^24), 
thus  constituting  the  first  Sanhedrim  with  its  seventy- 
one  members  (Mishna,  Sanhedri/tf  i,  6 ;  Gemara,  ibid,  2). 
Hence  the  so-called  Jenisalcra  Targum  paraphrases 
Exod.  XV,  27,  ^  And  they  came  to  EHm,  and  there  were 
there  twelve  fountains  of  water,  answering  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel;  and  seventy  palm-trees,  answering  to 
the  seventy  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Israel,**  while  the 
other  Chaldee  versions  express  the  judicial  courts  and 
colleges  of  the  remotest  antiquity  by  the  name  Sanhe- 
drim (comp.  Targum,  Isa.  xxviii,  G;  Ruth  iii,  11 ;  iv,  1 ; 
Psa.  cxl,  10:  Kccles.  xii,  12).  Hence,  too,  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice-president  are  traced  to  Moses  (Je- 
rusulem  Sota^  ix,  10).  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  are 
assured,  Saul  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  his 
reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was  vice-president  (Jfoed 
Katon,  26  a);  and  these  two  functions  continued  during 
the  time  of  the  later  prophets  (^Pea,  2  b ;  Ncuir^  56  b ; 
Totephta  Yadayiniy  cap.  xi).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  teUs  us  that  the  Sanhedrim  existetl 
even  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  it  was  re- 
organized by  Ezra  immediately  after  the  return  from 
the  exile  (comp.  Song  of  Songs  vi,  1).  But  though 
this  view  has  also  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  Christian  scholars  (e.  g.  Selden,  Leusden,  Gro- 
titts,  Keland),  and  though  allusion  is  made  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi,  8, 16)  to  the  several  distinct  classes  which  we  af- 
terwards find  constituting  the  Sanhedrim,  while  Ezekiel 
(viii,  11,  etc.)  actually  mentions  the  existence  of  seven- 
ty elders  in  his  time,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  during  the  second 
Temple,  developed  itself  in  the  Greek  rule  over  Pales- 
tine. Livy  expressly  states  (xiv,  82),  "  Pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedoniie  pertinebat,  senatores,  quos 
fynedros  vocant,  leg^ndos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respub- 
lica  administraretur.**  If  the  yepovtrla  r&v  'lov^aiwv 
in  2  Mace,  i,  10;  iv,  44;  xi,  27,  designates  the  Sanhe- 
drim— as  it  probably  does — this  is  the  earliest  historical 
trace  of  its  existence.  The  Macedonian  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrim  is  corroborated  by  the  following  reasons: 
(a)  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  are  perfectly  silent 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  (6)  The  proph- 
ets, who  again  and  again  manifest  such  zeal  for  Justice 
and  righteous  judgment,  never  mention  this  court  of 
justice,  but  always  refer  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  the  ruling  monarch  and  the  magnates  of  the  land, 
thus  showing  that  this  central  administration  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  (c)  The  name 
ffvvidfnoVf  trvvidptudVt  by  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  points  to  the  fact  that  this  synod  originated  during 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  Sanhedrim  before  the 
conquest  of  Judaea  by  Pompey  (B.C.  68) ;  but  the  very 
fact  that  it  had  such  power  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanns  II 
as  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for  his  unjust  conduct 
(Josephus,  AtU.  xiv,  9, 4)  shows  that  it  must  then  have 
been  a  very  old  institution  to  have  acquired  such  de- 
velopment and  authority.  Hence  Frankel  rightly  re- 
marks, "  Upon  more  minute  examination,  we  find  that 
the  chronicler  gives  a  pretty  plain  sketch  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrim,  as  he  mentions  the  existence  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  supreme  coart  constating  of  priests,  Levites,  and 


heads  of  families,  with  the  high-priest  aa  president  (2 
Ohron.  xix,  8, 11).  .  .  .  Now  the  chronicler,  aa  Zunz 
baa  shown  (^Gottekiiautlicke  Vortrage,  p.  32),  lived  as 
early  aa  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Seleuci- 
deaii  nra,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  did  al- 
ready exist,  and  its  beginning  is  to  be  placed  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Asia  was  convulsed  by  Alexander  and  his 
successors  of  the  Ptolemean  and  Seleucideau  dynasties. 
Palestine,  too,  felt  deepl}-  the  consequences  of  these  re- 
cent convulsions,  and  to  preserve  its  internal  religious 
independence  it  required  a  thoroughly  organized  body 
to  watch  over  both  its  doctrines  and  rights.  This  body 
manifested  itself  in  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  high-priest,  as  is  seen  from  Ecdes.  iv,  4,  5,  and 
2  Chron.  xix,  8,  11.  The  Sanhedrim  seems  to  have 
been  dissolved  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  revolt  in 
consequence  of  the  unworthy  high -priests  (comp.  2 
Mace),  but  it  was  reconstructed  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Syrian  yoke.  As  the  people,  however,  were  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  were  already  princes  and  high-priests,  they 
henceforth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president"  {Der  gerichilicht  Beweit^ 
p.  68,  note).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  tra- 
ditional chain  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  which 
is  uninterruptedly  traced  from  Jose  ben-Joeser  (B.C. 
170),  as  well  as  by  the  statement  that  with  Simon  the 
Just  terminated  the  Great  Synagogue  {Ahoth,  i,  2), 
from  which  the  Sanhedrim  developed  itself.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  Great  Synagogue  to  the  (>rcat  Sanhe- 
drim is  perfectly  natural.  *'The  Macedonian  conquer- 
or," as  Frankel  justly  states  {Programm,  p.  6,  1834), 
^  with  all  his  clemency  towards  Palestine,  which  resist- 
ed him  so  long  and  so  obstinately,  effected  changes  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  people,  and  dissolved 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  to  a  certain  extent  confer- 
red independence  and  a  republican  constitution  upon  the 
land.  The  people,  however,  valued  highly  their  old  in- 
stitutions, and  would  not  relinquish  them.  Hence  most 
probably  in  the  confusions  which  broke  out  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  the  attention  of  the  fighting  chiefs 
could  not  be  directed  towards  Palestine,  the  supreme 
court  was  formed  anew,  assuming  the  name  Synheidrioo, 
4rhich  was  a  common  appellation  among  the  Greeks  for 
a  senate."  It  was  this  development  of  the  Great  San- 
hedrim from  the  Great  Synagogue  which  acoonntsfor  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names  (r.03D,  hblia  I'^'nnJO 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  holy 
city  was  no  longer  adapted  to  be  the  centre  of  religious 
administration,  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Jabne  or  Jamnia  (A.D.  68-80) ; 
it  was  thence  transferred  to  Usha  {Ktthuhoih^  49 ;  Sab- 
hath,  15;  Roth  I/a-Shanaf  15  b),  under  the  presidency 
of  Gamaliel  II,  ben-Simon  II  (A.D.  80-116);  conveyed 
back  to  Jabne  and  again  to  Usha ;  to  Shafran,  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  III,  ben-Gamaliel  II  ( A.D.  140-168) ; 
to  Beth-Shearim  and  Scpphoris,  under  the  presidencv 
of  Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  163-193'; 
comp.  Kethuboth,  108  b ;  Nidtu  27  a) ;  and  finally  to  Tibe- 
rias, mider  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  III,  ben-Jehudah 
I  (A.D.  193-220),  where  it  l^ecame  more  of  a  consistory, 
but  still  retaining,  under  the  presidency  of  Jehudah  II, 
ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  case  any  Israelite  refused  to  abide  by  its  d^ 
cisions;  while  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  IV,  ben- 
Jehudah  II  (A.D.  270-300),  it  dropped  the  appellation 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  authoritative  decisions  were  issued 
under  the  name  Beth  liam-MidrAth  (tJ'J'lttJl  ri"*?). 
Gamaliel  VI  (A.D.  400-425)  was  the  last  president. 
With  the  death  of  this  patriarch,  who  was  executed  by 
TheodosiuA  II  for  erecting  new  synagogues  contrary  to 
the  imperial  inhibition,  the  title  of  Nasi,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sanhedrim,  became  wholly  extinct 
in  the  year  425. 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  Supreme  Court  that 
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Christ  choM  Mventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  1),  answering 
to  the  seventy  senators  composing  tfae  Sanhedrim,  Jast 
as  he  chose  twelve  apostles  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt,  xix,  28;  Luke  xxii,  30),  to  indi- 
cate thereby  to  the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their 
supreme  religious  court  was  now  taken  away  and  was 
vested  in  the  seventy  of  hu  own  choice,  and  over  which 
he  himself  was  the  president  and  supreme  Lord. 

lY.  /^i/era/ttiY.— Hishna,  Scmktdrin,  and  the  Gemaim 
on  this  tractate;  excerpts  of  the  Gemara  tractate  San- 
htdrim  have  been  translated  into  Latin  with  elaborate 
notes  by  John  Coch  (Amst,  1629) ;  the  monogrsphs  of 
Vorstius  and  Witsius,  in  Ugolino's  ThetattruSf  voL  xxv ; 
Ifaimonides,  De  Sanhedrii*  d  Pomis  (ed.  Uouting.  Amst. 
1696);  Seldcn.lMSynedriiietPrtefecturisJmridicuVete' 
rum  EbfXBorum  (Lond.  1650);  Zunz,  Die  ffottesdienst' 
lichen  VortrSge  dtr  Juden,  p.  87  sq.  (Berlin,  1882) ;  J*- 
raeHiitche  Aimalenf  i,  108,  181  sq.  ( Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1839);  Frankcl,  lier  geriekiUche  Bnctit  nach 
motaiich-ltUmudischem  Reekie,  p.  68  sq.  (Berlin,  1846) ; 
Bapaport,  Erech  Millin,  p.  2  (Prague,  1852);  Frankel, 
MonaUsckriJlJtir  Gesckichie  und  Wit$auckaji  deeJuden' 
thunu,  i,  344  sq. ;  Levy,  in  FrankeFs  Moiutf»achr\ft,  iv, 
266  sq.,  801  sq.  (Leips.  1855);  Uerzfeld,  Getckickte  des 
Voikes  Isradj  ii,  380  sq.  (Nordhausen,  1855) ;  Kiochmal, 
in  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews  entitled  He-Ckalut, 
ill,  118  sq.  (Lemberg,  1856);  Jost,  Gesckickie  des  Juden- 
thumt  und  seiner  Secten,  i,  128  sq.,  270  sq.  (Leips.  1857) ; 
Gratz,  Gesckickie  der  Judex,  p.  88  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1868) ; 
Hartmann,  Die  Verhindung  des  A  lien  Testaments  mit  dem 
Neuen  (liamb.  1881).  Comp.  also  School,  where  all 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  will 
be  given  in  chrondogical  order;  and  Stnagoouk,  thk 
Gbeat,  where  the  development  of  the  Sanhedrim  from 
this  institution  will  be  traced.  For  monographs  on  the 
civil  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  our  Lord's  time,  see 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmaium,  p.  58.     See  Couxciu 

Ban-Jasiis,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  Jagins, 
which  latter  are  Brahmanic  anchorets.  They  affect 
great  abstinence,  and  refrain  from  marriage,  berel,  and, 
indeed,  pleasure  in  general.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  live  on  alms,  carrying  with 
them  a  cup  of  earthenware  only.  Their  clothes  are  dyed 
with  red  earth,  and  they  have  a  long  bamboo  cane  in 
their  hand&  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  either  gold 
or  silver,  much  less  to  carry  any  about  them.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  have  anv  fixed  residence,  nor  to  lie 
two  nights  together  in  the  same  place,  once  a  year  ex- 
cepted, when  they  are  suffered  to  continue  two  months 
in  the  same  place:  they  then  select  such  a  spot  as  is 
thought  to  be  holy,  and  there  they  may  remain  for  life 
if  they  wish.  They  are  bound  to  be  always  ready  to 
oppose  six  enemies,  viz.  Cama,  lust;  Croota,  anger; 
Lopti,  avarice;  "MnAda,  pride ;  the  love  of  things  of  this 
world ;  and  Matsara,  thirst  for  revenge. — Burder,  I/ist. 
of  aURdigions,  p.  7i7. 


1,  or  Sasxaraciiarya,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  theologians  of  India.  The  time 
in  which  he  flourished  lb  unknown,  tradition  placing 
liim  at  about  B.C.  200,  but  II.  H.  Wilson  assigns  him 
to  the  8th  or  9th  century  after  Christ.  Most  accounts 
agree  in  making  him  a  native  of  Kerala  or  Malabar, 
and  a  member  of  the  caste  of  the  Namburi  Brahmans. 
In  Alalabar  he  Ib  said  to  have  divided  the  four  original 
castes  into  seventy-two,  or  eighteen  subdivisions  each. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  repaired  to  Cashmere, 
and  finallv  to  Kedam&th,  in  the  Himalava,  where  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  founded  the  sects  of  the  Dasnaroi- 
Dandins.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the 
Veddnta  Sutras^  on  the  Bhaga-vadgitOy  and  the  prin- 
cipal Upamshads,  A  number  of  works  are  current  in 
the  south  of  India  relating  to  his  life,  among  them  the 
BankarO'dig^Jaga,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 


SankanL    See  Wilson,  Sketch  ofRdigious  SecU  of  the 
Hindus;  Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Bankhar,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Talmud  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Solomon. 

Sankhyft  (Sanscrit,  sgnihetic  reasoning^  the  name 
of  one  of  the  three  great  sj'stems  of  orthodox  Hindil 
philosophy.  Like  the  other  systems,  it  professes  to 
teach  the  means  by  which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the 
complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of 
ill,  may  be  atuined.  This  means  is  the  discriminative 
acquaintance  with  tatvca,  or  the  true  principles  of 
all  existence.  Such  principles  are,  according  to  the 
Sankhya  system,  twenty-five  in  number,  as  follows: 
(1)  Prakriti  or  Pradhdna,  substance  or  nature;  it  is 
the  universal  and  material  cause,  eternal,  proiluctive 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahat  (lit- 
erally the  great),  or  Buddhi  (literally  intellect).  From 
it  devolves  (3)  Ahavlara  (literally  the  assertion  of 
"/**)»  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  to  one's  self.  It  produces  (4-8)  five 
tanmdtra,  or  subtle  elements,  which  produce  the  five 
gross  elements  [see  (20-24)].  Ahank&ra  further  pro- 
duces (9-18)  five  instruments  of  sensation,  viz.  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  and  skin;  (14-18)  five  instruments 
of  action,  viz.  the  organ  of  speech,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  excretory  termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  or- 
gan of  generation ;  lastly  (19),  manas,  or  the  organ  of 
volition  and  imagination.  The  five  subtle  elements 
(4-8)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements,  viz. 
akdsa,  space  or  ether,  derived  from  the  sonorous  tan- 
matra;  air,  derived  from  the  aerial  tanmdtra;  fire, 
from  the  igneous  tanmatra;  water,  from  the  aqueous 
tanmatra;  lastly,  earth,  derived  from  the  terrene  tan- 
m&tra.  The  25th  principle  is  Purusha,  or  soul,  which 
is  neither  produced  wk  productive ;  it  is  multitudinous, 
individual,  sensitive,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  immate- 
rial. 

Oeation  results  from  the  union  of  rrckriti  (I)  and 
Purusha  (25),  and  is  either  material  or  intellectual. 
Besides  the  twenty-five  principles,  the  Sankhyft  also 
teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential  gunos,  or  qual- 
ities, viz.  satwa,  the  quality  of  goodness  or  purity; 
rajas  (literally  cohredness),  the  quality  of  passion ;  and, 
tamas,  the  quality  of  sin  or  darkness;  and  it  classifies 
accordingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  From 
the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San- 
khyd  proper  does  not  teach  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soul  were  created,  and  by 
whom  the  world  is  ruled.  Its  opponents  have  therefore 
accused  it  of  being  atheistical ;  and  it  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Yoga  system  to  remove  this  reproach  by 
asserting  his  existence  and  defining  his  essence.  Its 
final  object  is  not  absorption  in  God,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  but  ^^Moksha,**  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  all  pain  and  illusion,  and  recovery  by  the  soul  of 
its  true  nature.  The  Sankhya  system  unden^-ent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  Puranas  (q.v.) ;  thus 
Pnkriti,  or  nature,  is  identified  with  Maya,  or  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma ;  and  the  Matsya-PurAna  afiirms  that 
Buddhi,  or  Afahat,  the  intellectual  principle,  through 
the  three  qualities  goodness,  passion,  and  sin,  becomes 
the  three  gods — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  Sankhya  is 
that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  which  is  mainly  based 
on  it. 

The  SankhyA  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  from 
a  period  anterior  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  its  reac- 
tion against  Brahmanism  became  a  popular  movement 
in  the  6th  century  in  the  Buddhistic  reformation  of 
Sankhyamuni,  who  taught  the  Yoga  system  with  little 
change,  and  named  its  "deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
pain  and  illusion"  the  Nirvana.  The  reputed  author 
of  the  actual  Sankhyft  is  Kapila  (literally  tawny),  who 
is  asserted  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  by  others  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.    He  taught  his  system  in  Su- 
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tna  (q.  v.),  which,  distribated  iu  six  lectnres,  bear  the 
name  of  Sankhyd-Praraehana,  The  oldest  commen- 
tary on  this  work  is  that  by  Aniruddha ;  another  is  that 
by  Vijnanabhikshu.  They  owe  their  preservation  to 
Ishwara  Krishna,  who  reduced  them  to  writing,  edited 
by  H.  H.  Wilson.  See  FiUedwanl  Hall,  Preface  to  his 
ed.  of  Sankhgd'Prarachana  ;  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  AfiteelL 
Estaps  (Lond.  1837),  i,  227  sq.;  Max  MUller,  CAt/w/rom 
a  Geiman  Workshop. 

Sankrandanna,  in  Hindd  mytholog}*.  is  **the 
variable  one,"  a  surname  of  Tndra,  the  god  of  the  heav- 
ens and  of  the  air. 

SankB,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
June  12,  1806,  and  early  removed  to  Virginia.  In 
1828  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  labored  until  1858,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  Baltimore  Conference  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Bellefonte  district  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  York,  Pa.,  but  soon  sank  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  and  died  in  the  borough  of  York,  Pa.,  Jnne 
4,  \SG2,— Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1863,  p.  11. 

Sanktunan,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  wise  and 
pious  king,  who  secured  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and 
then  became  a  penitent.  He  received  from  Vishnu  the 
promise  that  the  god  would  become  incarnate  in  his 
family,  which  was  fidfilled  in  his  being  bom  as  Bama. 

Sannak    See  Kibjath-Saknah. 

Banngetal,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Odin. 

Sannuwadi,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
eight  playmates  of  Ganga. 

Ekmqohar  Declaration.  After  Hall  of  Haugh- 
bead  had  been  killed  at  Queensferry,  Jnne  8, 1680,  an 
unsigned  paper  was  found  in  his  possession,  which  was 
never  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  Covenant.  But 
on  June  22, 1680,  a  party  of  twenty-one  armed  men 
boldly  entered  the  little  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  march- 
ed to  the  market  cross,  where  they  read  and  posted  up 
a  paper,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  govemment, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  in  defiant  rel^on.  The 
Sanquhar  paper  was  as  follows:  ''It  is  not  among  the 
smallest  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to  this  poor  land  that 
there  have  been  always  some  who  have  given  their  te»- 
timony  against  every  course  of  defection  (that  many  are 
guilty  oQ)  which  is  a  token  for  good  that  he  doth  not 
as  yet  intend  to  cast  us  off  altogether,  but  that  he  will 
leave  a  remnant  in  whom  he  will  be  glorious,  if  they, 
through  his  grace,  keep  themselves  clean  still,  and  walk 
in  bis  way  and  method,  as  it  has  been  walked  in  and 
owned  by  him  in  our  predecessors  of  truly  worthy  mem- 
ory, in  their  carrying-on  of  our  noble  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  several  steps  thereof,  from  popery,  prelacy, 
and  likewise  Erastian  supremacy,  so  much  usurped  by 
him  who  (it  is  tnie,  so  far  as  we  know)  is  descended 
from  the  race  of  our  kings;  yet  he  bath  so  far  departed 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  perjury  and 
usurpation  in  Church  matters,  and  tyranny  in  matters 
civil,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies 
against  us  that  we  have  not  disowned  him  and  the  men 
of  his  practices  (whether  inferior  magistrates  or  any 
other)  as  enemies  to  our  Lord  and  his  crown,  and  the 
true  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  interest  in  these  lands, 
our  Lord's  espoused  bride  and  Church.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  be  for  govemment  and  governors,  such  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  our  covenant  allow,  yet  we  for 
ourselves,  and  all  that  will  adhere  to  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Scotland,  considering  the  great  hazard  of  lying 
under  such  a  sin  any  longer,  do  by  these  presents  disown 
Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning  (or  rather  tynn- 
iiizing,  as  we  may  say)  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
years  by-gone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest 
in  the  said  crown  of  Scotland  for  government,  as  forfeit- 


ed several  years  since  by  his  perjury  and  breaeh  of  cov- 
enant both  to  God  and  his  kirkl  and  usurpation  of  hta 
crown  and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many  other 
breaches  in  matters  eodesiastic,  and  by  hia  tyranny  and 
breach  of  the  very  leges  regnandi  in  matters  civil.'  For 
which  reason,  we  declare  that  several  years  since  he 
should  have  been  denuded  of  being  king,  ruler,  or  magi»- 
trate,  or  of  having  any  power  to  act  or  to  be  obeyed  as 
such.  As  also,  we  being  under  the  standard  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Captain  of  salvation,  do  declare  a  war  with 
such  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  all  the  men  of  his  prac- 
tices, as  enemies  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cause 
and  covenants;  and  against  all  such  as  have  strength- 
ened him,  sided  with,  or  an3rwise  acknowledge  him  in 
his  tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastic— yea,  against  all  such 
BB  shall  strengthen,  side  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge 
any  other  in  the  like  usurpation  and  tyranny — iar  more 
against  such  as  would  betray  or  deliver  up  our  free 
reformed  motber-kirk  unto  the  bondage  of  antichrist, 
the  pope  of  Bome.  And  by  this  we  homologate  that 
testimony  given  at  Butherglen,  May  29, 1679,  and  all 
the  faithful  testimonies  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
as  also  of  those  who  have  suffered  of  late.  And  we 
do  disclaim  that  declaration  published  at  Hamilton, 
June,  1697,  chiefly  because  it  takes  in  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  we  are  several  years  since  loosed  from, 
because  of  the  foresaid  reasons,  and  others  which  may 
after  this  (if  the  Lord  will)  be  publubed.  As  also  we 
disown,  and  by  this  resent,  the  reception  of  the  duke  of 
York,  that  professed  papist,  as  repugnant  to  our  princi- 
ples and  vows  to  the  most  high  God,  and  as  that  which 
is  the  great,  though  not  alone,  just  reproach  of  our  kirk 
and  nation.  We  also  by  this  protest  against  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;  and  whatever  has  been  done,  or 
any  are  essaying  to  do  in  this  land  (given  to  the  Lord) 
in  prejudice  to  our  work  of  reformation.  And,  to  con- 
clude, we  hope  after  this  none  will  blame  us  for,  or  of- 
fend at  our  rewarding  these  that  are  against  us,  as  they 
have  done  to  us,  as  the  Lord  gives  opportunity.  This 
is  not  to  exclude  any  that  have  declined,  if  they  be  will- 
ing to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
offence.  Given  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 1680."— Eadie, £"0- 
des.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Queexsperry  Declaration. 

Sansan'nah  (Heb.  Sansannah^  ?^SD3D,  palm- 
branch  ;  Sept.  ILavoawa  v.  r.  £<df  wac),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  81). 
The  corresponding  lists  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  5;  1 
Chron.  iv,  81)  seem  to  call  it  Hazar-susah  (q.  v.).  It 
is  identified  by  Schwarz  with  the  village  of  Simsmnj 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  north-east  of  Gaza— a 
p<ftition  which  he  acknowledges,  however,  to  be  rather 
in  the  lowlands  than  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Poilesf. 
p.  101, 128);  but  the  boundary-lino  can  easily  be  ac- 
commodated to  this  location.  See  Judah,  Tribe  or. 
Wilton  would  identify  it  with  the  Wady  es^Suny  men- 
tioned by  Bobinson  {BibL  Res.  i,  299, 800),  not  far  south 
of  Gaza,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  first 
resting-place  for  horses  after  leaving  Gaza  on  the  way 
to  Egypt;  and  he  thinks  a  confirmation  is  found  for 
this  in  the  circumstance  that  various  travellers,  in  pass- 
ing north  from  £g}'pt,  have  noticed  that  they  first  met 
with  horses  about  that  locality  {yegebf  p.  210).  Lieut. 
Conder  thinks  (Tent-Work  in  Palest,  ii,  839)  that  it 
was  at  Beit-susin,  east  of  the  valley  of  Sorek ;  but  this 
could  not  possibly  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Simeon. 

Sansbury  (Sandabury,  or  Sanabry),  John,  a 
native  of  London,  entered  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1593,  aged  seventeen ;  vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
Oxford,  in  1607;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1608;  buried 
in  Jan.,  1609.  He  wrote,  Ilium  in  TtaUam : — Oxonia  ad 
Protectionem  Regis  sui  Omnium  OpUnd  FQia,  etc  (Oxon. 
1608, 16mo).— AUibone,  Did.  of  Authors,  s.  y. 

Banacara,  or  SAMSxiRA  (Sanscrit,  conylMi!^),  the 
name  of  one  oif  the  ten  essentlid  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindfis  of  the  first  three  castes.    They  are  the 
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oerMBonies  to  be  perfonned  before  luid  at  tbe  birth  of 
A  child;  of  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
one-hondred-and-fint  day;  of  carrying  the  child  out  to 
see  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the  third  light 
fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sun  in  the  third  or  fourth  month ; 
of  feeding  him  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  (or  at 
other  stated  periods) ;  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure  in 
the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string 
in  the  fifth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth  year,  when  he  is  hand- 
ed to  a  guru  to  become  a  religious  student ;  and  the 
oeremcMiy  of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies 
and  is  fit  to  perform  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  sacred 
writings.^ — Chambers's  £nty<iop»  s,  v. 

Bansciit  Versions.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  and  classiral  lan- 
gnage  of  India,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1803  and 
finished  at  the  press  in  1808.  The  man  who  had  im- 
mortalized his  name  by  this  translation  was  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Carey  (q.  v.).  He  had  also  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Old  TesL,  when  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Serampore  in  1812  interrupted  his  labors,  destroying 
not  only  a  dictionary'  of  the  Sanscrit  and  various  Indian 
dialects,  but  also  his  MSS.  of  the  second  book  of  Sam- 
uel and  the  first  book  of  Kings.  In  1815  Dr.  Carey  re- 
ceived an  associate  in  Dr.  Yates,  and  both  carried  on  the 
work  of  tnuislating  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1822.  In  1820  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
TesC  was  undertaken  at  Serampore,  the  former  edition, 
consisting  of  only  600  copies,  having  been  completely 
exhausted.  In  1827  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  TesL 
was  in  press,  but  various  circumstances  retarded  its  com- 
pletion, and  in  1834  the  impression  had  been  stmck  off 
only  as  far  aA  the  first  book  of  Kings.  As  tbe  first  at- 
tempt of  translating  could  only  be  defective,  especially 
when  undertaken  at  a  period  when  tbe  language  had 
been  little  studied  by  Europeans,  and  no  printed  copies 
of  the  standard  works  were  in  existence,  a  statement  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  a  new  and  a  more  polished  trans- 
lation was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Sodetv  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  1835.  The 
committee  entered  into  communication  on  the  subject 
with  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  new  translation 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Yates,  formerly  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Carey,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable 
translator  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Dr.  Yates  began  the 
work  in  1840  by  the  publication  of  the  Psalms;  in  1844 
the  Gospels  were  completed ;  and  in  1846  the  Proverbs 
and  the  New  Test,  were  in  the  press.  While  prosecut- 
ing his  work,  Dr.  Yates  was  overtaken  by  death  in 
1845.  On  examining  the  state  of  the  version,  it  was 
found  that  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Isaiah  had  all  passed  through  the  press,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  and  Daniel,  had  been  prepared  in  MS.  The 
work  was  now  committed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wenger,  the 
translator  into  the  Bengalee,  and  in  1852  tbe  second 
volume  of  the  Old  Test,  containing  the  historical  books 
from  Judges  to  Esther  inclusive,  was  completed.  In 
1858  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  translation  up  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  was  finished;  in  1863  the  translation 
was  000  tinned  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah ;  and  in  1873 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  aimounced  as 
completed.  Besides  the  translation  into  Sanscrit  prop- 
er, there  exist  versions  into 

{a.)  Sanserit-BsnQtUeSt  i.  e.  reprints  Oom  the  Sanscrit  In 
Bengalee  character— viz.  Genesis  (flrft  published  in  18&0; 
2d  M.  ISfiO),  Psalms  0S67)f  Proverbs  <18S6),  St.  Luke  (1^&5}. 

(b.)  Sansertt'Deva  Sagari,   With  regard  to  the  Deva  Nn- 

Kri  character,  tbe  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
dety  for  1677  states  that  "the  Calcutta  University  has 
largely  of  late  years  so  popularized  this  language  nnd 
character  that  it  has  been  tnonffht  desirable  to  pnnt  not 
ooljr  the  book  of  Psalms^  bnt  also  the  book  of  rroverbs 
ana  the  New  Test"  Only  tbe  Psalms  have  as  yet  been 
printed. 

(e.)  Sanatrit'Oriya*  In  this  character  the  same  parts  as 
Boder  (a)  have  been  pobllshcd. 

See  the  BibU  ofEttry  Lendj  p.  86,  and  the  Atmual  JSe- 
'jwrts  o/tlm  Brit,  and  For.  BUk  Society,    (a  P.) 


Saiwom,  Jaxbs  Gukbx,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Bedford 
Ca,  Pa.,  May  13, 1794.  So  destitute  was  tbe  place  of 
educational  and  religious  advantages,  that  Mr.  Sanson 
did  not  hear  a  sermon  nor  enter  a  school-house  until 
bis  thirteenth  year.  Uis  early  religiooa  training  was 
received  from  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  bis  seventeenth  year  he  was  brought  into 
association  with  the  Methodists,  in  1818  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1819  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  In  1824  he  went  to  Uniontown,  Pa^ 
which  was  soon  alVcr  indiided  in  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence, and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  From  1819 
till  his  death  he  was  an  earnest  and  effective  minister, 
eighteen  years  serving  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  4,  1861.  He  was  of  a  genial 
spirit,  interesting  as  a  preacher,  wise  as  a  counsellor. — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Con/.  1862,  p.  44. 

Banson,  Jacques,  a  French  ecdesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Abbeville,  Feb.  10,  1596.  He  took  orders 
as  a  Carmelite  in  1619,  under  the  name  or  /^ace-Jb- 
seph  de  Jisus-Marie,  He  was  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  chai);e  of  the  novices  at 
Charenton  and  at  Toulouse.  While  in  the  latter  city 
he  became  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  held 
the  position  until  her  death,  in  1668.  Returning  to 
France,  he  assisted  in  founding  two  monasteries — one 
at  Abbeville,  the  other  at  Amiens.  He  died  at  Charen- 
ton, Aug.  19, 1665.  His  writings  are  of  very  little  ac- 
count except  those  which  give  some  history  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ponthieu.  These  are,  Histoire  Ginialogique  des 
Com/et  de  Ponthieu  et  des  M aires  dA  bbeviUe,  and  /7m- 
toirt  Ecdesiastique  dt  la  Ville  dA  bbeville.—Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Bansovino,  Akdrea  Contucci,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  was  bora  in  1460  at  Monte-Sansovino, 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  tbe  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  but  was 
sent  to  Florence  through  the  liberality  of  a  fellow-towns- 
man, and  studied  under  Antonio  del  PollajuolOb  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  was  called  to  Portugal,  where  ho  re- 
mained nine  years,  and  constructed  various  edifices  for 
John  U  and  Eromannd  I.  In  Rome  are  the  tombs  of 
cardinals  Sforza  and  Basso,  executed  by  Sansovino,  and 
in  the  Church  of  St  Anna  the  group  The  Madonma  and 
St,  Anttf  one  of  his  best  works.  He  also  executed  some 
beautiful  bass-rdiefs  at  Loretto.  He  died  in  1529. — 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Santa  Casa  Qioly  cottage).    See  Lobetto,  Holy 

HODSB  AT. 

Banta  Croce,  Prospero  dt,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  diplomatbt,  was  bora  at  Rome  in  1518.  He  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Church. 
Paul  III  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Castel-Chisamo,  on 
the  island  of  Candia.  He  was  employed  as  papal  nun- 
do  in  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  While 
in  the  last-named  country",  he  received,  at  the  request 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  bishopric  of  Aries,  and  in 
1565  the  cardinal's  hat.  In  1578  he  gave  up  his  see  in 
favor  of  his  nephew,  Silvio  di  Sanu  Croce,  and  returaed 
to  Rome.  Sixtus  V  made  him  bishop  of  Albano,  but  he 
lived  only  a  few  months  after  receiving  the  see.  This 
cardinal  intro<hiccd  tobacco  into  Italy,  and  the  name 
"Santa  Croce"  was  given  to  the  plant  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct  2, 1589.  He  wrote  the  Mtmoirs  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  Latin.  These  have 
been  published  in  the  Colkctio  V'eterum  Scriptorum  of 
Martenue  and  Durand,  under  the  title  De  Civilibus  Gal^ 
lia  DissentUmibus  Comm,  Besides  this,  there  arc  />e- 
cisiones  Botes  Bomanee,  Constilutiones  lanecB  Artis  tn 
Urbe  erectWf  and  many  Letters  in  French  and  Italian 
conceroing  the  affairs  of  France,  which  are  published  in 
the  Synodes  des£glises  i^^orm^ef.— Hoefer,  Xout\  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Bantall  Vexaion.  Santali  is  tbe  language  spoken 
by  the  Santhals  of  North*westera  Bengal    In  this  Ian- 
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^age  the  Gospel  aooording  to  St.  Matthew  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  1868,  which  was  followed  in  1873 
by  the  Psalms,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  In  1876  the  Report 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible' Society  stated  that  the 
translation  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  revisM,  while  the 
other  Gospels  and  Acts  were  in  the  course  of  revision. 
In  1877  the  Report  stated  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
had  been  printed,  while  St.  Luke  was  in  the  press,  and 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  were  ready  for  the  press.  All 
these  portions  were  translated  from  the  original  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Six;iety.    (B.  P.) 

Bantarelll,  Antonio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1669,  at  Atri,  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  later  taught 
belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Kome.  He  died  there 
Dec  5,  1649.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  attention — De  Hcertti,  SchU- 
mate,  Apo9ta$ia,  et  SoUkitaiuMe  in  Sacramento  PcnUtenr 
(iaSf  et  de  Potestate  Summi  Pontifids  en  kit  Ddictit  Pvmi^ 
endis.  In  1626  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  San- 
tarelli  held  that  the  power  of  the  pope  extended  even 
above  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  doctrine  was  even 
opposed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  when  they  saw  their 
confrere  denounced  by  the  faculties  of  all  the  principal 
universities.  Santarelli  wrote  some  smaller  works  in 
Italian. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Banter,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tettnang,  kingdom 
of  WtUtemberg,  Germany,  May  18, 1812.  He  came  to 
this  oountr>'  about  1835.  Having  been'  converted,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  Rahway, 
K.  J.,  and  after  three  months  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  with  success  for  three  years.  In  1845  he  was 
received  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  until  1868 
was  in  active  service,  filling  appointments  successfully 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  From  1868  to  1874  he  sustained  a  super- 
numerary and  superannuated  relation.  On  March  17  he 
received  injuries  on  the  railroad  that  proved  fatal,  death 
taking  place  March  24,  1874.  Mr.  Santer  was  a  good 
man,  a  diligent  worker,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  safe  ad- 
viser.— Mimttet  o/ Annual  Con/.  1876,  p.  44. 

Santi  (or  Sanzlo),  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet  and 
painter,  was  bom  at  Colbordolo,  duchy  of  Urbino.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  and  his  first 
master.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elder  Sanzio  studied 
under  Mantegna.  His  designs,  without  being  extreme- 
ly delicate,  are  carefully  studied.  Many  of  his  works 
have  disappeared,  but  there  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  his  Virgin  Holding  Jestu,  and  a  Madonna  with 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Catherine,  He  also  com- 
posed a  Chronicle  in  rhyme,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  This  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1494. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GeneraUj  s.  v. 

Santo  VoltO  (holg countenance).  See  Holy  Hand- 
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Santos,  JoAo  dos,  a  Portuguese  misaonary,  was 
born  at  £  vora,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission in  1596  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Eastern  Africa. 
He  travelled  through  Caffraria,  the  coast  of  Natal,  Sofa- 
la,  Mozambique,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  After  spending  eleven  years  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  and  founding  new  colonies,  he  retumed 
to  Europe,  and  published  Ethiopia  Oriental  e  Varia 
Hietoria  de  Couacu  Notaceis  do  Orienle.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  credulity  which  Santos  shows,  his  work  was 
for  a  long  time  an  authority  upon  geographical  points, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the  manners  of  those 
countries  of  which  he  wrote.  In  1617  he  was  sent  to 
India  and  attached  to  the  mission  at  Goa.  He  died 
there  in  1622.    His  Commentariot  da  Regiao  dot  Riot 


de  Cuama  have  never  been  published. — Hoefer,  Nouv* 
Biog,  Ginirale,  8,  v. 

Sanuto,  MiBXNO,  called  TorteUOf  an  Italian  chroni- 
cler, was  bom  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Candiani,  had  for  years  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  republic.  In  early  life  he  trav- 
elled extensively  in  the  East,  explored  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Armenia  and  other  countries,  and  on  his  retum  vrrote 
his  L^r  Secreiorum  Fidelium  tuper  Terra  Sanctie  Re^ 
cuperationey  in  which  he  described  the  countries  he  had 
visited,  and  the  variou)  wars  with  the  infidels.  The 
book  contained  also  four  maps  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  EgypL  Having  finished  his  task, 
Sanuto  went  through  Europe  preaching  a  new  cmsade. 
All  his  efforts  were  useless,  and  he  abandoned  the  proj- 
ect. He  died  about  1380.  The  book  and  letters  of 
Sanuto  were  published  in  1611  by  Bongors,  in  Getla 
Dei  per  Francos. — Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Sany&si,  a  Hindi!  ascetic  of  the  most  extreme 
kind,  who  assumes  a  state  of  silence,  &nd  gives  up  the 
use  of  fire,  eats  little,  and  asks  but  once  in  the  day  for 
food.  "  At  the  time,"  says  the  Code  of  Manu, "  when 
the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  pes- 
tle lies  motionless,  when  the  buming  charcoal  is  ex- 
tinguished, when  people  have  eaten,  and  when  dishes 
are  removed,  let  the  Sanyosi  bid  for  food."  He  feeds 
upon  roota  and  fruits.  In  order  to  fit  him  for  immor- 
tality, he  endeavors  to  reach  a  state  of  indifference  and 
entire  freedom  from  passion  and  emotion  of  every  kind. 
He  must  never  walk  without  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  preserving  minute  animals;  and, 
for  fear  of  destroying  insects,  he  must  not  drink  water 
until  it  has  been  strained.  The  only  occupation  suita- 
ble to  his  situation  is  meditation.— Gardner,  Faitht  of 
theWor}d,%.\. 

Saon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  a  nymph,  or  of  Mercury  and  Rhene,  who  is  credited 
with  having  gathered  the  inhabitants  of  Samothrace 
into  towns  and  villages,  and  with  having  divided  them 
into  five  tribes  named  after  his  sons,  besides  giving 
them  laws. 

Sadt^ift,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  preserver, 
1.  A  surname  of  Jupiter,  applied  to  him  in  Thespis. 
A  monstrous  dragon  devastated  that  territory,  and  the 
oracle  had  directed  that  a  youth  be  given  the  monster 
each  year.  When  the  lot  fell  on  Cleostratus,  his  friend 
Menestratus  caused  a  brazen  coat  of  mail  to  be  studded 
with  barbed  hooks  and  points,  in  which  the  victim  went 
out  to  meet  his  fate.  He  lost  his  life,  but  so  did  the 
dragon,  and  Thespiae  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  its  deliv- 
erer Jupiter.  2.  A  surname  of  Bacchus,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  at  Troezene  and  about  Lema. 

Sapandomad,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  the 
genius  of  the  earth,  a  female  angel  of  the  highest  per- 
fection, who,  OS  one  of  the  Amshospands  created  by 
Ormuzd,  is  engaged  in  an  incessant  warfare  with  Astu- 
shad,  one  of  the  demons  of  Ahriman. 

Saph  (Heb.  id,  BD,a  threshold,  or  tUsh,  as  often; 
Sept.  S«^  V.  r.  S(^0>  &  Philistine  giant  of  the  xmce  of 
Rapha,  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18).    B.a  cir.  1060.     In  1  Chron.  xx,  4  he  u  caUed 
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Sa'phat  (LaAar),  Saphati'aa  C^afaria^  v.  r. 
T^ofoTin^),  and  Sa'pheth  (Sa^d  v.  r.  Sa^v^i,  Ta» 
0vl),  Greek  forms  (respectively  1  Esdr.  r,  9;  viii,  34; 
and  V,  83)  of  the  name  Shkpuatxah  (q.  v.)  in  the  cor^ 
responding  Heb.  lists  (respectively  Ezra  ii,  4 ;  viii,  8 ; 
and  ii,  57). 

Sa'phir  (Heb.  Shaphir',  ^'^BO./oir;  Sept.  traD»- 

lates  OS  adverb,  KoKStQ),  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  named  only  in  Mic  i,  1 1.  By  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast.  s.  v. "  Saphir*')  it  is  described  as  <'  in  the  moan- 
tain  district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  ^t 
in  this  description  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Ono^ 
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nuuiicon  incorrectly  takes  it  for  one  of  the  Huors  of 
Jo«h.  XV,  26,  in  the  soath  of  Judah  {BibL  Res,  ii,  870). 
On  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaaa,  at  Kuratiyeh, 
Robinson  saw  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Sawqfirf 
N.  32^  Ws,  which  seems  to  be  a  plural  form  for  Saphir 
(comp.  Gesenius,  Tkeaaur,  a.  v.  *^^Bd).  £s-Sawafir  lies 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ascalon,  and 
about  twelve  west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the 
coast-road  from  Gaza  (Van  de  Yelde,  Syr.  and  Pal, 
p.  159).  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber,  close  to 
Sawafir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  {DriUe  Wanderwigf  i>,  47),  **In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  OnomeuticoUf  since  it  is 
not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open  plain  of  the 
Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Fibrin,  the  ancient  £leutberop- 
olis,  stands  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  place  could 
be  westward  of  it  (i.e.  between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet 
be  itself  in  the  mountain  district,  unless  that  expression 
may  refer  to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain, 
were  for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  See  Kkilah  ;  Ngzib,  etc. 
SSchwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sawaflr 
(pu  116),  suggesta  as  a  more  feasible  identification  the 
village  of  Sajiriyeh^  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of 
Lydda  {PakML  p.  136).  The  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Beit-Jibrin,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Safiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the 
notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome"  (Smith).  Van  de  Velde 
inclines  to  identify  Saphir  with  one  of  the  two  other 
villages  named  e§-Sawafir  south  by  east  of  Esdftd,  and 
nearer  to  it  {Memoir^  p.  346). 

8app,  REsnc,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chorcb,  was  bom  in  Bit.  Vernon,  O.,  Feb.  9, 
1816.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1887;  and  in 
1838  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
then  embracing  a  part  of  Ohio.  For  more  than  thirty- 
four  years  Sapp  served  the  Church,  twenty-three  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  regular  pastorate,  and  ten  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
at  Alaska,  Mich.,  Jan.  12, 1873,  and  on  May  5  he  died,  in 
holy  triumph,  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  able  member  of  the  General  Conferences  held  at 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was 
also  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  hb  Church. — Minutes  ofAtmual  Con/,  1873,  p.  96. 

Sapphi^ra  (ZaTr^i/oi;,  a  sapphire  stone^  or  heauti- 
fut),  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin 
for  which  he  died  (Acts  v,  1-10).  A.D.  30.  Unaware 
of  the  judgment  which  had  befallen  her  husband,  she 
entered  the  place  abont  three  hours  after,  probably  to 
look  for  him;  and,  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter, 
repeated  and  persisted  in  the  **  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost" 
which  had  destroyed  her  husband;  on  which  the  grieved 
apostle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pronounced 
her  own — **  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  who  have  buried 
thy  husband  are  at  the  door  and  shall  carry  thee  out," 
On  hearing  these  awful  words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  cool  obstinacy  of  Sapphira  in  answering  as  she  did 
the  questions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
her  conscience  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul  crime  com- 
mon to  her  and  her  husband,  and  has  suggested  to 
many  the  probability  that  the  plot  was  of  her  devising, 
and  that,  like  another  Eve,  she  drew  her  husband  into 
it— Kitto.  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira^s  ignorance  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  predictive  lan- 
guage of  Peter  towards  her  are  decisive  evidences  as 
to  the  supernatural  character  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  history  of  Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that 
of  Ananias,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  natural  causes. — Smith.    See  Ananias. 

Sapphire  (*^^I19»  mppir  [according  to  Gesenius, 


from  its  capacity  for  enffravitiff ;  but  according  to  Ftlrrt, 
from  iU  hrillianey^ ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  oAw^tpo^ ;  Volg. 
sapphinu)f  a  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright-blue 
color;  see  £xod.xxiv,  10,  where  the  God  of  Israel  is 
represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by  Mosm  and  the 
elders  with  "  a  paved  work  of  a  sappir  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness*'  (comp.  Ezek. 
i,  26).  The  sappir  was  the  second  stone  in  the  seoood 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii,  18); 
it  was  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii,  16) ;  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it 
formed  the  second  foundation-wall  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem (Uev.  xxi,  19).  Notwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  aav^ipoq  and 
sapphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients  was  not  our 
gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo-blue  crys- 
talline variety  of  conmdum,  but  our  lopis' lazuli  (ul- 
tramarine) ;  for  Pliny  (iV.  //.  xxxvii,  9)  thus  speaks 
of  the  sapphirus :  **  It  is  refulgent  with  spots  of  gold, 
of  an  azure  color  sometimes,  but  not  often  purple.  The 
best  kind  comes  from  Media ;  it  is  never  transparent, 
and  is  not  well  suited  for  engraving  upon  when  inter- 
sected with  hard,  cr^'stalline  particles."  The  account  of 
Theophrastus  is  similar  {iJe  iuspid,  23).  This  descrip- 
tion answers  exactly  to  the  character  of  the  lapis-lazuli; 
the  **  crystalline  particles"  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral  It  is, 
however,  not  so  certain  that  the  sappir  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazuli ;  for  the  scriptu- 
ral requirements  demand  transparency,  great  value,  and 
good  material  for  the  engraver's  art,  all  of  which  com- 
bined characters  the  lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any 
great  degree.  Pliny  calls  it  "inutilissculptune."  King 
(^Aniique  Gtms,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli  and  camei  of 
Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the  material,  but  rarely 
any  works  of  much  merit.  Again,  the  sappir  was  cer^ 
taiuly  pellucid:  **aane  a  pud  Jud«os,"say8  Braun  {Dt 
Vest,  Sacp,  680,  ed.  1680),  ""saphiros  pellucidas  notaa 
fuisse  manifestissimum  est,  adeo  etiam  ut  pellucidum  il- 
lonim  philosophis  dicatur  ^*^feD,  saphir,"  Beckmann 
(l/isf.  of  Invent,  i,  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  sappir  of 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapis-lazuli;  Rosen- 
mUUer  and  Braun  argue  in  favor  of  its  being  our  sap- 
phire or  precious  corundum. 

The  Oriental  sapphire  is  a  pellucid  gem,  little  infe- 
rior in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  The  best  are  found  in 
Pegu,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  very  seldom  found  of  a  large  size.  Their  color  is 
blue,  varying  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  down 
to  colorless.  The  deep  blue  are  called  male  sapphires; 
the  lighter,  water  sapphires,  or  female  sapphires.  The 
sapphire  has  been  sometimes  found  red,  and  has  then  been 
mistaken  for  ruby.  There  is  a  gem  called  sapphiro- 
rubinus,  which  is  a  sapphire  part  bine,  part  ruby-color'^ 
ed:  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  nilacundi.  Precious 
stones  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblemat- 
ical of  some  faculty  or  virtue.  Pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  king  John  a  present  of  four  rings :  the  sapphire,  de- 
noting hope ;  the  emerald,  faith ;  the  garnet,  charity ; 
the  topaz,  good  works.  The  sapphire  is  the  stone 
which,  in  the  high-priest*s  breastplate,  bore  the  name 
of  Issachar.  AcconUng  to  the  Cabalists,  the  sapphire 
was  fatal  to  serpents.  The  rabbins  also  have  an  absurd 
story  about  the  engraving  of  the  gem  on  the  high- 
priesf  s  breastplate  by  means  of  a  singular  worm  (see 
the  Talmudical  treatises  Sopha  and  Gittin).  The  an- 
cients as  well  as  modems  had  many  other  superstitions 
and  speculations  concerning  this  stone.  (See  Jungen- 
dres,  De  Sapphiro  [Alt.  1705].)     See  Gkm, 

Sappir  Codex.    See  Siiapira  Manuscript. 

Sa'ra  (Xappa)t  a  GrsBcized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
Sarah  (q.  v.),  applied  to  two  women  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Test. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi,  II ;  1  pet  iii,  6). 
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2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel  mnd  Edna,  betrothed  to 
her  cousin  Tobias,  a  natire  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Tobit.  As  the  8tor>'  goes,  she 
hAd  been  nctarried  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain 
on  the  wedding  night  by  Asmodasus,  the  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii,  7).  This  spirit  the  rabbins  call 
Ashroedai,  and  say  he  was  the  incestuous  offspring  of 
Tubal-Cain  by  his  sister  Naaroa,  who  became  the  moth- 
er of  many  devils;  and  that  he  was  enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  Sara  as  the  angels  were  of  the  daughters  of 
men  (Gen.  v).  See  Asmodavs.  The  breaking  of  the 
spell  and  the  chasiog-away  of  the  evil  spirit^  by  the 
*'  fishy  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias^  with 
whom  she  aflerwanls  lived  in  peace,  are  told  in  ch.  vUi. 
See  Tobit. 

Barab.    See  Brier. 

Sarabaites,  a  vagrant  class  of  monks  among  the 
Egyptians  iu  the  4th  century,  designated  Remboih, 
They  lived  together  in  very  small  communities,  chiefly 
in  cities  where  everything  they  did  might  attract  at- 
tention. They  turned  religion  into  an  art,  and  made  a 
gain  by  the  exhibition  of  pretended  miracles.  Their 
dress  was  most  disgusting  and  their  conduct  immoral 
(Jerome,  Ep,  22  ad  iLUstoch), 

Sarabi'aa  (^S^ipafilam)^  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
48)  of  the  name  Shbrebiah  (q.  v.)  in  the  Heb.  text 
(Neh.  viii,  7). 

Saracens,  originally  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
then  applied  to  the  Bedouin,  and  later  to  all  the  Moor- 
iah  or  Mohammedan  people  who  invaded  Europe,  and 
against  whom  the  Crusaders  fought.  The  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  philologers :  Du 
Cange  deduced  it  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham ; 
Hettinger  {BibliotK  Orient.^  from  the  Arab  Mraeoy  to 
steal;  Forster  (Journey)  from  tahruj  a  desert;  others 
from  the  Hebrew  aarak^  poor.  The  opinion  most  gen- 
erally prevalent  is  that  the  word  was  originally  Shitr- 
heyn  (Arab.  Eastern  people),  comiptcd  by  the  Greeks 
into  Xapanivoij  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their 
word  SaracenL    See  Crusades;  Moora;  Spain. 

Sa'rah,  the  name  of  two  women  in  the  Old  Test, 
whose  Hebrew  names,  however,  are  different. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac. 

1.  Jler  Name,— 'The  Hebrew  form  of  Sarah  is  M^i^, 
Sardhf  which  is  the  regular  feminine  of  *lb,  sar^  a 
prince,  often  so  used  and  rendered  (Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
New  TesL  ^ppa,  "Sara"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.). 
Her  original  name,  however,  was  Sarai  (q.  v.),  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  of  kindred  etymology.  The  change 
of  her  name  from  "  Sarai"  to  "  Sarah"  was  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Abram's  name  was  changed  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
between  him  and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah"  signi- 
fies '*  princess"  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the 
meaning  of  *'  Sarai"  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  Jerome,  in  Quast, 
JIebr,f  and  those  who  follow  him)  suppose  it  to  mean 
'*  my  princess ;"  and  explain  the  change  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  as  signifying  that  she  was  no  longer  the  queen 
of  one  family,  but  the  royal  ancestress  of  "all  families 
of  the  earth."  They  also  suppose  that  the  addition  of 
the  letter  Si,  as  taken  from  the  sacred  tetragrammaton 
Jehovah,  to  the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically 
signified  their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  Among  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversi- 
ty of  interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  to  above,  explains 
"Sarai"  as  "noble,"  "nobility,"  etc.,  an  expUnation 
which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labors  under  the  ob- 
jection of  giving  little  force  to  the  change.  Another 
opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  n*^^b 
{8eraif6k),  and  to  signify  "Jehovah  is  ruler."  See  Si£^ 
RAiAH.  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
change,  vad,  besides,  introduces  the  element  Jah  into 


a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history.  A  third  (fol- 
lowing Ewald,  A/edb  Grain.  §  824)  derives  it  from  tV^O^ 
a  root  which'  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii,  28 ;  Hoe.  xii,  4,  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  fight,"  and  explains' it  as  "contentious" 
(streitiucAHg),  This  last  seems  to  be,  etymologically, 
the  most  probable,  and  differs  from  the  othen  in  giving 
great  force  and  dignity  to  the  change  of  name  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  1338  b;  Pfeiffer,  in  the  Stud,  v.  Krit, 
1871,  i,  145  sq.).     See  Proper  Name. 

2.  Ifei-  Ptirentage, — She  is  fint  introduced  in  Gen.  xi, 
29  as  follows:  "Abrom  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  of 
Nahor's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the 
father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gen.  xx, 
12  Abrah^  speaks  of  her  as  his  sister,  the  daughter 
of  the  same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother.  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  6, 6)  and  by  Jerome  (QimuC 
Hebr,  ad  Genesiny  iii,  323  [e<l.  Ben.  1785])  is  that  Sarai  is 
the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran  and  the  stster 
of  Lot,  who  is  called  Abraham's  "  brother"  in  Gen.  xiv, 
14, 16.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Abraham 
was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his  wife  might  not 
improbably  be  yotmger  than  the  wife  of  Nahor.  It  ia 
certainly  strange,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  Gen.  xi,  29.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable in  itself;  it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  mother  of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which 
in  such  a  passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  oth- 
er to  set  against  it,  except  the  assertion  of  Abraham 
himself  that  Sarai  was  hu  half-sister,  "the  daughter  of 
my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother"  (Gen. 
XX,  12) ;  but  this  is  held  by  many  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  Haran  her  father  was  his  half-brother;  for  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a  sistert 
and  a  granddaughter  a  daughter.  In  general  discourse 
"daughter"  comprised  an}"^  and  every  female  descend- 
ant, and  "  sister"  any  and  every  consanguineous  rela- 
tionship. (See  Stempel,  De  Abrahamo  Mairimomum 
DMmulante  [Vitemb.  1714].)  In  that  case  Abraham 
was  really  her  uncle  as  well  as  husband.    See  Brother, 

3.  Her  History, — This  is  substantially,  of  course,  that 
of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran, 
from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action 
is  the  demand  that  Uagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out,  far  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac;  a  demand 
symbolically  applied  in  Gal.  iv,  22-31  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The  times  in 
which  she  plays  the  most  im[x>rtant  part  in  the  history 
are  the  times  when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in 
Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  in  both  which  cases  Sarah  shared 
his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  and  towards  Abimelcch.  On 
the  firat  occasion,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii,  11-15);  on 
the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  old  (thirty-seven  yeara  before  her  death),  but 
when  her  vigor  had  been  miracnlousl}'  restored,  the 
same  cause  is  alluded  to  as  supposed  b}'  Abraham,  but 
not  actually  stated  (xx,  9-11).  In  the  former  case  the 
commendations  which  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  bestowed 
upon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger  have  been  sop- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  contrast 
which  her  fresh,  Mesopotamian  complexion  offered  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties.  But,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer  Syria  could  offer  com- 
plexions as  fair  as  hers ;  and,  moreover,  a  people  train- 
ed by  their  habits  to  admire  "dusky"  beauties  were  not 
likely  to  be  inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complex- 
ion. In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  history  is  seen  in  the  unfavorable  contrast  in 
which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  stands 
to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelcch.    She  died  at  He- 
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bfon  «t  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeyen  yttn, 
twcoty-^ght  yeen  before  her  hosbtnd,  and  was  boried 
bj*  him  in  the  cave  of  Macbpelah,  B.a  2027.  Her 
burial-place,  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  wia  the 
only  poaaeaeion  of  Abraham  in  the  Land  of  Prooiiae.  It 
has  remained,  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day;  and  in  it 
the  ''shrine  of  Sarah"  is  pointed  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the  other  (see 
Stanley's  Leet,  on  Jeteuh  Churchy  app.  ii,  p.  484-609). 
See  Abraham. 

4^  Her  Character. — This  is  no  ideal  tjrpe  of  excel- 
lence, like  that  of  Abraham,  but  one  thoroughly  natural 
and  truly  feminine,  both  in  its  excellences  and  its  de- 
fects Her  natural  motherly  affection  is  seen  in  her 
touching  desire  for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid, 
and  in  her  nnforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid  when 
she  became  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  spirit  which  resented  the  slightest  in- 
sult to  him  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  sonship. 
It  makes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender  to  her 
own,  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  God^s  ooro- 
maud  in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xxi,  12)«  To  the  same 
character  belong  her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise 
of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now  beyond  tdl  hope ;  her 
trembling  denial  of  that  laughto',  and  her  change  of  it 
to  the  laughter  of  thankful  joy,  which  she  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  Isaac  It  is  a  character  deeply 
and  truly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  impe- 
rious in  its  affection. 

Sarah,  however,  is  so  rarely  introduced  directly  to  our 
notice  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  her  character  justly 
for  want  of  adequate  materials.  She  is  seen  only  when 
her  presence  is  indispensable;  and  then  she  appears 
with  more  of  submission  and  of  simplicity  than  of  dig^ 
nity,  and  manifests  an  unwise  but  not  unusual  prompti- 
tude in  following  her  first  thoughts,  and  in  proceeding 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  first  emotions^  Upon  the 
whole,  Sarah  scarcely  meets  the  idea  the  imagination 
would  like  to  form  of  the  life-companion  of  so  eminent 
A  person  as  Abraham.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  she  was  a  roost  attached  and  devoted  wife. 
Her  husband  was  the  central  object  of  all  her  thoughts ; 
and  he  was  not  forgotten  even  in  her  first  transporta  of 
joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi,  7).  This  is  her 
highest  eulogium. 

It  is  asked  whether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  kmg-deferred  hopes. 
The  chronology  is  nnoeruin  and  does  not  decide  wheth- 
er this  transaction  occurred  before  or  after  her  death. 
She  was  probably  alive ;  and  if  so,  we  may  understand 
from  the  precautions  employed  by  Abraham  that  she 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  journey  to 
the  land  of  Moriah,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  these  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a  mat- 
ter which  must  so  deeply  wound  her  heart.  He  could 
have  the  leas  difficulty  in  this  if  bis  faith  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  believe  that  he  should  bring  back  in 
safety  the  son  he  was  connnanded  to  sacrifice  (Heb.  xi, 
19).  As,  however,  the  account  of  her  death  immediate- 
ly follows  that  of  this  sacrifice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her,  and 
that  Abraham  foond  her  dead  on  his  return  {Targ, 
Jimaih^  and  Jarchi  oh  Gen,  rjmt,  2;  Pirke  ICiiezer,  c. 
fi2).  But  thers  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  such  an 
inference. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sarah  (Ii,  2). 
Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  of  becoming  a  mother  (Rom. 
iv,  19) ;  and  afterwards  cites  the  promise  which  she  re- 
ceived (ix,  9) ;  and  Peter  eulogizes  her  submission  to 
her  husband  (1  Pet  iii,  6)^Smith ;  Kitto. 

2.  (Hebw  He'rach^rn^i^;  Sept. Sapo,*' Sarah,** Numb, 
xxvi,  46;  being  there  **in  pause"  SArach^  rniO)  the 
daughter  of  the  patriarch  Asher,  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi, 
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17;  1  Chfon.  vii,  80)  more  properly  Anglicized  Skbah 
(q.  v.). 

Ba'^rai  (Heb.  Saray%  "^^te;  Sept.  lapa ;  Vulg.  So- 
rai),  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
It  is  always  used  in  the  hbtory  from  Gen.  xi,  29  to 
xvii,  15,  when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same 
time  that  her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became 
Abraham,  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly 
foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as 
Ewald  has  suggested,  *' contentious.**— Smith.  See  Sa- 
rah. 

Baral'as  (Sapaiac  v.  r.  [in  No.  2]  'A^apaiac),  the 
(ireek  form  of  Seraiaii  (q.  v.),  namely :  (a)  the  high- 
priest  (1  Esdr.  V,  6) ;  (6)  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii,l;  2  Esdr.  1,1). 

Bar'amel  (XapaftiX  v.  r.  'Aaapa/iiX),  the  place 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  MaccabsBus 
(1  Mace,  xiv,  28).  The  fact  that  the  name  is  found  only 
in  this  passage  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  version  of  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  from  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Mac- 
cabees  is  a  transbition.  Some  (bb  Castellio)  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerutalem  ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible, since  it  u  inconceivable  that  so  well-known 
a  name  should  be  corrupted.  Other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kungtf.  txegeti$che» 
Hattdb.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  appear 
to  adopt  the  reading  Aaaramd,  (1.)  Ha-^atsar  AliUOf 
^  the  ooort  of  Millo,"  Millo  being  not  improbably  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem.  See  Millo.  This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenu- 
ity. (2.)  IJa-haisar  A  m-El, "  the  court  of  the  people  of 
God,  that  is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple.**  This  is 
due  to  Ewald  {Ge9ch,  iv,  387),  who  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai-Ei^  given  by  Eusebius  as 
the  title  of  the  MaccabsBan  history.  See  Maocabek. 
(8.)  I/aS'Shaar  A  m^El,  **  the  gate  of  the  people  of  God," 
adopted  by  Winer  (Realwh.),  (4.)  Uat-tar  Am-EL, 
^  prince  of  the  people  of  God,**  as  if  not  the  name  of  a 
place,  but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "in**  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by  Grimm 
himself.  It  has  in  ita  favor  the  fact  that  without  it 
Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only,  and  his  second 
title,  "captain  and  governor  of  the  Jews  and  priests** 
(rer.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record — 
the  very  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.  It  also 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito>Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  "  high-priest,** 
but  inserts  Rahba  de^hrael, "  leader  of  Israel.'*  None 
of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory. — Smith. 

8aran,  in  HindCi  mythology,  is  a  superlative  bow 
belonging  to  Vishnu,  whose  arrows  never  fail  to  reach 
their  mark  and  return  of  themselves  to  Vishnu. 

Sarantari,  in  the  Greek  Ghurch,  are  masses  fbr  the 
dead  during  forty  days. 

Barapb.    See  Seraphim;  Serprnt. 

Ba'raph  (Heb.  Saraph\  C)'jto,  hurmng ;  Sept 
l^€ipd^  v.  r.  'Zaia^  named  as  one  of  the  sons  or  de* 
scendants  of  Sbclah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Eisode, 
as  be  is  said  to  have  had  the  dominion  in  Moab.  B.C 
cir.  1618.  "  Burrington  {GetuaL  i,  179)  makes  Saraph 
a  descendant  of  Jokim,  whom  he  regards  as  the  third 
son  of  Sbclah.  In  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  Joash  and 
Saraph  are  identified  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  *who 
married  (ibrs)  in  Mpab*"  (Smith). 

Baraaa«  Alphoxse  Amtoiicb  ds,  a  Flemish  Jesuit 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Nieuwpoort  of  Spanish 
parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  taught  in  the  College  of  Gaud. 
Later  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
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which  he  had  studied  under  the  famous  Gregory  de  St 
Vincent,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  at  Anvers,  July  5, 1667.  He  wrote 
Art  Semper  (?auc2fmft, etc.,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  VA  rt  de  se  TranquUliser 
dans  let  Evenements  de  la  Vie,  This  work  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  others  of  their  school. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraUy  s.  v. 

Saraswdti  (or  Sarasvati)  is,  in  HindA  mytholo- 
gy, the  name  of  the  wife,  or  the  female  energy,  of  the 
god  Brahman,  the  first  of  the  Hindis  Trimiirti,  or  triad. 
She  is  also  the  goddess  of  speech  and  eloquence,  the  pa- 
troness of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  the  Devanagari  letters.  She 
was  induced  to  bestow  these  benetits  on  the  human 
race  by  the  sage  Bharata,  who,  through  his  penance, 
caused  her  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her 
inventions.  Hence  she  is  called  Bkdrati,  She  is  also 
very  white,  hence  another  of  her  names,  Mahdsweta,  or 
MahdsuJda  (from  mahat,  great,  and  tweta,  white). — 
Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sarasvdti  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ganges  at  Hoogly.  According  to  the  myth, 
the  goddess,  being  pursued,  hid  herself  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  character  of  a  stream  forced  her  way  until 
she  reached  the  Ganges,  her  lover,  with  whom  she  was 
united.  Another  tradition  makes  Sarasv&ti  the  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  whose  beauty  captivated  the  god  him- 
self. As  she  concealed  herself  behind  him,  he  assumed 
five  heads  in  order  to  look  for  her;  but  Siva,  becoming 
angry,  cut  off  one  of  them.  She  is  usually  represented 
as  seated  by  the  side  of  Brahma. — ^Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d, 
MythoU  8.  v. 

Saravia,  Hadrian  A.,  classed  among  the  English 
divines,  although  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  boni  at 
Hiadin,  in  Artois,  France,  in  1531.  In  1582  he  became 
professor  of  divinity  and  preacher  to  the  French  Church 
at  Leyden.  Influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  preference  for 
episcopal  government,  he  went  to  England  in  1587, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  prelates  and  divines. 
He  first  settled  in  Jersey,  where  he  taught  school  and 
preached  to  his  exileil  countrymen  there ;  afterwards  he 
was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Southampton. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
churches  of  Gloucester  (1591),  Canterbury  (1595),  and 
Westminster  (1601).  He  showed  great  learning  in  de- 
fending the  episcopacy  against  Beza,  when  the  latter 
recommended  its  abolition  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1613,  and  was  interred  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
collective  edition  of  all  his  works,  which  were  in  Latin, 
was  published  in  1611  (Lond.  1  voL  4to),  under  the  title 
of  Diversi  Tractoius  Tkeologiea :  Dt  Dicersit  Gradibus 
Afinistrorum  EvangeliL  See  Hagenbach,  Uist,  of  Doc- 
trines,  ii,  168, 186. 

Sarcerius,  Eraamns,  an  able  practical  theologian 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  1501.  lie  studied  first  at  Leipsic,  then  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Wittenberg.  In  1530 
he  left  the  university  and  became  co-rector  of  a  Latin 
school  at  Lubeck.  Laboring  here  with  some  interrup- 
tion until  1536,  he  then  took  charge  of  a  similar  school 
in  Nassau.  From  1538  he  gave  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of  Nassau,  pre- 
siding at  synods,  instructing  the  clergy,  and  furnishing 
them  with  written  works  on  practice  and  doctrine. 
But,  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Interim  (1548),  he  re- 
signed his  position,  retired  to  Annaberg,  and  in  1549 
became  a  pastor  in  Leipsic.  In  1553  he  was  called  to 
be  Church  superintendent  in  Eisleben.  In  1559  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  preacher  at  SU  John's  in  Magdeburg ; 
but  the  high  Lutheran  clergy  scented  heresy  in  his 
mild  and  genial  sermons,  and  assailed  him  in  pamphlets 
Worn  out  with  labor,  he  speedily  succumbed.  He  died 
in  1559  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  In  character,  Sarce- 
rius was  firm,  conscientious,  blameless.  A  stranger  to 
flattery,  he  walked  among  princes  as  an  equal,  and 


never  quailed  before  a  foe.  His  works  were  highly 
teemed  and  much  studied.  We  mention  only,  ilnwei- 
sung  dU  heUige  Sckrtft  zu  interpreUren  (Basle,  1528)  :— 
Tractaius  de  Ratione  Disoenda  Theoloffia  (1539)  :~Coi»- 
ciones  Annua  (1541,4  vols.) : — De  Consensu  Vera  Eode^ 
sia  et  S,  Patrum: — also  Loci  Communes  Tkeologia 
(1542  ?) :— Pastorale  (1659).    (J.  P.  L.) 

Saroeiius,  177ilhelm,  the  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  pastor  at  Eisleben,  but  lost  his  position  be- 
cause of  holding  the  opinions  of  Flacius  (q.v.).  He 
went,  thereupon,  to  Mansfeld,  where  he  died  as  court- 
preacher.  He  published,  Leidten^f  La^f-^  und  Wasser- 
Predigten: — GeistUches  Herbarium: — Feehtschule  Jesu 
Christi : — Hdllischer  Trauergesang»  See  Herzog*s  iSso/- 
Encykhp,  xx,  682-686. 

Sarched'onns  (^^apxt^ovoQ^  v.  r.  Saxep^of^oC*  2<>- 
\ipiav)i  a  GrsKized  form  (Tob.  i,  21)  for  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Esar-haddos  (q.  v.). 

SardaB'ns  (Zop^aioct  v.  r.  Zop^atoc,  ZcpaX/ac),  a 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  name  AzizA 
(q,  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Sardessins,  in  Greek  my  tholog}*,  is  an  appellative 
of  Jupiter,  derived  from  the  city  o(  Sudeasus,  in  Lycia. 

Sardica,  in  lUyria.  A  council  was  held  at  this 
place  in  847,  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Onstans,  whom  Athanaaius,  persecuted  by  the  Eusebi- 
ans,  had  petitioned  to  convoke  a  council  Twenty  can- 
ons were  drawn  up,  and  regulations  made  concerning 
Easter.  See  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist, ;  Landon, 
Manual  of  CouncilSj  s.  v. 

Sardine  (oapBivog,  apparently  an  adjective  from 
odpdiov,  which  has  the  same  signification),  the  name 
of  a  gem  (Rev.  iv,  3).    See  Sardius. 

Bar'dis  (£ap^cic,  of  uncertain  etymology),  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Lvdia.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Hermus,  just  below  ^he  range  of  Tmolus 
(Bos  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acropolis  was  builr, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolus  (Herod, 
vii,  31;  Xenophou,  Cyrop,  vii,  2-11 ;  Plinv,  Hi^,  NaU; 
Strabo,  xiii,  625).  It  is  in  lat.  38^  30'  N.,'long.  27"^  57' 
E.  Sardis  was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and,  from  its 
wealth  and  importance,  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges. 

1.  A  ncient  IJistory.— The  Lydians,  or  Ludim,  whose 
metropolis  Sardis  was,  were  the  descendants  of  Lud  the 
son  of  Shem,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Ludim,  the  children  of  Lud  the  son  of  Misraim  the  son 
of  Ham,  who  dwelt  and  settled  in  Egypt.  Theee  latter 
were  the  nation  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (xlvi,  9)  when 
he  speaks  of  **  the  Lydians  that  handle  the  bow :"  the 
distinction  will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lydians  and  the  Libyans  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  embracing  the  same  cause.  The  Shemitic 
Ludim  were  a  warlike,  active,  and  energetic  people,  and 
established  an  empire  extending  as  far  east  as  the  river 
Ualys.  The  city  of  Sardis,  although  of  more  recent  or* 
igm  than  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiii,  625),  was  very 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  iEschylus  {Pers,  45); 
and  Herodotus  relates  (i,  84)  that  it  was  fortified  by  a 
king  Meles,  who  (according  to  the  Chron,  of  Eusebius) 
preceded  Candaules.  The  city  itself  was,  at  least  at 
first,  built  in  a  rude  manner,  and  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered with  dry  reeds,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
repeatedly* destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  which 
some  of  the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the 
Homeric  Jlydi  (Strabo,  xiii,  626;  comp.  Pliny,  v,  80; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Per,  830),  was  built  upon  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock.  In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sardis  was 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  the  citadel.  Over  this  realm  a  series  of 
able  princes  ruled,  the  last  of  whom,  Croesus,  obtained  a 
world-wide  fame  for  his  wealth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
philosophy.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  one  of 
unusual  glory:  he  extended  bis  dominion  over  the 
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whole  of  Aiia  Uinor  with  the  exception  of  Lyda  and 
Ciltcia,  and  displayed  as  much  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator as  he  had  done  as  a  conqueror.  Bat  the  rising 
power  of  Cyrus  toon  came  into  collision  with  his  own, 
and,  by  the  capture  of  Sardis,  the  Persian  prince  brought 
the  Lydian  rule  to  a  dose.  Cicbsos  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised the  victor  to  disoouiage  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lydians  by  restraining  them  from  all  warlike  oocupa- 
tioius  and  employing  them  in  those  arts  only  which 
minister  to  luxury  and  sensuality.  Cyrus  is  reported 
to  have  taken  the  disgraceful  advice,  and  the  result 
was  that,  from  ranking  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Lydians  became  the  most  help- 
less and  effeminate. 

After  its  conquest,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength, 
which  induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  similarly  to  occupy  it.  Sardis  recovered  the 
privilege  of  municipal  government  (and,  ss  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sauctuar}') 
upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fort- 
unes for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  ob- 
scure. It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  con- 
tests between  the  dvnasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
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of  Alexander.  In  the  year  B.C.  214  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  bv  the  arrov  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  be- 
sieged  his  cousin  Achajus  in  it  for  two  years  before  suc- 
ceeding, as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  the  latter.  After  the 
ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamos,  whose  interests  led  them  to  divert 
the  course  of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away 
from  Sardis.  Its  productive  soil  must  always  have  con- 
tinued a  source  of  wealth ;  but  iu  importance  as  a  cen- 
tral mart  appears  to  have  diminish^  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  After  their  victory 
over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it 
still  more  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  prosperity. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  deso- 
lated by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  579),  together 
with  eleven,  or,  as  Eusebius  says,  twelve  other  impor- 
tant cities  of  Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
esse  of  Sardis  the  cslamity  was  increased  by  a  pesti- 
lential fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  compassion 
was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome  that 
its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years,  and  it  received  a 
benefaction  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor  (Tac- 
itus, jiim.  ii,  47).  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  17.  Nine 
years  afterwaids  the  Sardians  are  found  among  the 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  erecting,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  benefactor. 
See  Smyrna.  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian war,  but  their  well-watered  country,  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  richness  of  the  neighboring  soil;  there 
is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  important  manufactures 
and  the  commerce  of  the  earlv  times.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  included  in  the  same  cowefutus  juridicus 
with  Philadelphia,  with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  col- 
ony in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
old  MsBonian  population,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less 
note.    These  Heonians  still  continued  to  call  Sanlis  by 
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its  ancient  name,  ffydif  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of 
Ompbale. 

2.  Biblical  Ab/»ce.~The  inhabitanU  of  Sardis  bon 
an  ill  repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the  phnue 
in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city,** Thou  hast  a 
few  names,  evm  m  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garmenu"  (Rev.  iii,  4).  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  in 
this  message,  as  one  of  the  **  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,** 
is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the 
Christian  reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  already  declined  much  in  real  religion, 
although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and  external  as- 
pect of  a  Christian  Church, "  having  a  name  to  live, 
while  it  was  dead"  (Rev.  iii,  1). 

8.  Dfseriptitm  and  Modern  Remaint, — Sardis  was  in 
very  early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  char- 
acter of  the  neighboring  region  and  from  its  convenient 
position,  a  commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighborhood, which  procured 
them  the  name  of  fidXavot  XapiiavoL  The  art  of 
dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented 
there ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
dyed  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  Phrygia,  with  its 
vast  flocks  {voXvvpopariurdnij  Herod,  v,  49),  furnished 
the  raw  material.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^iviKtitc 
Xapiiavai ;  and  Sappho  speaks  of  the  wouciXoc  ^da" 
^Xtjs  Aviiov  Kokbv  tpyov,  which  was  perhaps  some- 
thing like  the  modem  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were 
called  ^ftXordxtif^.  The  hall  through  which  the  king 
of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to  the  gate 
where  he  mounted  on  his  horse  was  laid  with  these,  and 
no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was  allowed  to  tread  on 
them.  In  the  description  given  of  the  habits  of  a  young 
Cyprian  exquisite  of  great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and 
upon  which  these  ^/iXoTairUtc  ^pSiavai  were  laid  as 
a  mattress.  Sanlis,  too,  was  the  place  where  the  metal 
eleetrum  was  procured  (Sophocles,  Antig,  1087) ;  and  it 
was  thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  6th  century 
RC.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face 
of  the  Apollo  at  AmycUe.  This  was  probably  furnished 
by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a  brook  which 
came  from  Tmolus  and  ran  through  the  affora  of  Sanlis 
by  the  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybele.  But,  though 
its  gold-washings  may  have  been  celebrated  in  early 
times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis  in  its  best  days  was  much 
more  due  to  its  general  coounercial  importance  and  its 
convenience  as  an  entrepot.  This  seems  to  follow  from 
the  statement  that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  rainfXoi 
(stationary  trsders,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  i/tF- 
nopoii  or  travelling  merchants)  first  arose.  It  was  also, 
at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  and  that  of 
the  Persian  dynasty,  a  slave-mart. 

Successive  earthquakes  and  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  have  reduced  this  once  flourishing  city 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many  remains  of  its  former 
splendor.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are  confined  to 
a  few  miserable  cottages,  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  BAz-dag,  as  the 
Turks  call  it.  Two  or  three  shepherds  inhabited  a  hut, 
and  a  Turk  with  two  servants  a  mill,  at  the  time  of 
Anmdel's  visit  in  1826.  In  1860  no  human  being  found 
a  dwelling  in  the  once  mighty  and  populous  Sardis. 
The  modem  name  of  the  rains  at  Sardis  is  Sert-KaUui, 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  locality  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north-west  as  thst  of  complete 
solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all 
but  evanescent  in  summer-time.  The  Wadis-tchai 
(Hermus),  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  nearly  three  feet  deep ; 
but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  disagreeable,  and  are  not 
only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drinking,  but  have  the  local 
reputation  of  generating  the  fever  which  is  the  scourge 
of  the  neighboring  plains.    A  countless  number  of  sc- 
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pulchnl  hillodu,  bfjoad  tha  Hermu.  heighten  the  des- 

uliteneu  of  ■  ipuc  which  the  multitDda  lying  then 
mice  nimde  biu)'  b;  their  living  preieuce  end  punuits. 
The  icmpoUi  Kenm  well  to  define  the  vtc  of  the  city- 
It  ia  ■  marked  object,  being  ■  tall  dutorted  rock  of  wft 
unOitone,  rent  u  if  by  ta  earthqaek*.  The  (crupolii 
■>  very  difficult  of  uceiit;  it  hu  ■  few  fngments  of 
luinoiu  Willi  on  the  aumniit,  but  no  temuiu  >re  vi>ible 
of  the  t«mple  which  Alexaiuier  biiili  there  in  lionorof 
the  Olvmpitn  Jove.  The  almoit  peipendiculir  wall 
towinla  the  uuth  was  cnniidered  impregnable,  and 
Ctieaui  therefore,  in  defending  hii  capital  agiinit  Cyiui, 
omitted  to  guardit;  buta  Penian  Kildier,K«ngaLyi)- 
ian  deicend  by  a  path  of  ilep  cut  in  the  rock  in  oriler 
t«  regaia  his  belinel,  which  hail  falleii  down,  watched 
bis  procAcdinga,  and  led  a  bodj  of  Penian  tnopa  into 
the  acropolis  itaelf. 
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Cockanll,  "to  aarpan  any  ipnitatti  of  tha  Ionic  ha 
bad  seea  in  perfection  of  Ueaign  and  exocatiao."  On 
the  north  ride  of  the  acropolii,  averlooking  the  vallay 
of  the  HeiDiui,  it  *  theatre  near  foar  hondred  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  one  tboDiand. 
Thii  pnhably  waa  erected  altar  the  rtatoration  ofSardis 
by  Alexander.  In  the  attack  of  Sardii  by  AnliochDa. 
dett^ibed  by  Folybius  (vii.  16-18),  it  cooatitnted  one  of 
the  chief  pointa  on  which,  after  entering  the  city,  tiio 
assaulting  force  was  directed.  The  temple  belongs  to 
the  lera  of  the  Lydian  dynasty,  and  is  nearly  coatempo- 
reiieuui  with  the  Temple  of  Zaua  Panheilsiius  in  .£gi- 
na,  and  that  of  Her6  in  Samoa.  To  the  same  date  may 
he  iBsigned  the  "  Valley  of  Sweets'^  (yXuc^^  <iyrtf  v),  a 
pleasure-ground,  the  fame  of  which  Polycratea  endeav- 
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IS  of  the  Biicient  city  are  few  and  incon 
nderable.  Thegerusia — calledaliotbe  house  of  Crcnui 
— lies  weatward  oftlio  acropolis.  Arundel  meaiured  one 
of  ita  halli,  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
in  length  by  forty-three  in  breadth,  and  having  walls 
ten  feet  in  thickness.    *"' 


dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  carefully  examined  by  CoL 
Leake,  and  fouial  to  coniiit  almost  wh<^y  of  fragments 
of  earlier  edifices;  and  frocn  more  recent  investigations 
it  appears  that  these  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Cyhele,  and  if  so  they  are  among  the  oldest  mon- 
uments now  existing  in  the  world,  tbe  temple  having 
been  built  oidy  three  bundled  yean  after  that  of  Solo- 
moB.  Of  tbe  few  inscriptions  which  have  been  discov- 
ered, all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  tlie  lime  nf  the  Rofiin 
empire.  Yet  there  still  exist  conuderible  remains  of 
the  eaiiier  days.  The  massive  Temple  of  Cybele  still 
bean  witness  in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth 
and  architcctaral  akill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  Hr. 
Cockerell,  who  visited  it  in  Ifll!,  found  two  columns 
standing  with  their  architrave,  tha  stone  of  which 
stretched  in  a  single  block  from  the  centre  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  architrave,  he  calculates  miiat  have 
weighed  twenly-flve  tons.  The  diameters  of  the  col- 
umns supporting  it  are  six  teet  four  and  a  half  inches  st 
about  thiny-flve  feet  below  the  capital  The  present  soil 
(apparently  formed  by  the  crumbling-iway  of  the  bill 
which  back!  the  temple  on  ita  eastern  side)  is  more 
than  tweDty-flve  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  pro- 
portions are  not  inferior  lo  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Heneum  at  Saiaos,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation  of 
Herodotai,  with  the  Artemiiium  «t  Ephous  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  works  of  Urcek  art. 
And  at  regards  the  detail^  "  the  caiutals  appeared,"  lo 


SardlBB  (Heb.  D^IK,  o'dtm;  Sept.  and  New  Test^ 
eapiuiv),  one  of  the  precious  slDne*  in  the  hreastplate 
of  tbs  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  10).  So 
also  Joaephui  (War,  v,  B,  7),  who,  however,  in  ^at.  iii, 
7,  G,  makes  it  the  sardonyx  (sopfrWE)-  Still,  as  this 
lailer-named  mineral  ia  merely  another  variety  of  agate, 
to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius  belongs,  thoe  is  no 
very  gnat  discrepancy  in  the  itatementi  of  tbe  Jewish 
hialarian.  See  Sariiohvx.  The  ddrm  ia  mentioned 
by  Eiek.  (xxviii,  13)  as  one  of  tba  onsmenls  of  the 
king  of  Tyre.  In  Kev.  iv,  B,  John  dedarea  that  he 
whom  he  saw  sitting  on  tbe  beavenly  thrane  "  was  to 
look  upon  Uke  a  Jasper  and  a  sordias  sloue."  Tbe  sixth 
foundatiun  of  the  wall  of  the  beavenly  Jerunlem  was  a 
tardiia  (Kev.  xxi,  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doobs 
that  eitber  tbe  said  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  de- 
noted by  ddttn.  The  sulhority  of  josephus  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  high-priest'e  bieiatplate  ia  of  tba  greatest 
value ;  for,  as  Ikaun  (i>e  Val.  Sac  If  A  p.  686)  has  re- 
marked, Joeephus  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  priest,  who 
might  have  seen  the  breastplate  with  the  whole  aacer- 

Temple  was  standing.  The  Vulgate  agrees  with  bis 
nomenclature.  In  Jerome's  time  the  breastplate  was 
still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  hence  it 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  this  agreement  of  tbe 
two  it  of  great  weight.  The  sard,  which  ia  a  superior 
variety  of  agate,  hsi  long  been  a  favorite  stone  far 
the  engraver's  art,  "On  this  stone,"  s^*  King  (-la^. 
Ginw,  p.  S  ),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  tbe  moat  cele- 
bratGil  artists  are  lo  be  hHind;  and  this  not  without 
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good  cause,  such  U  iu  toogbness,  facility  of  working, 
beauty  of  color,  and  the  high  poliah  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  Pliny  staten  that  it  retains  longer 
than  any  other  gem."  Sards  differ  in  color.  There  is  a 
brigfat-red  variety  which,  in  Pliny*s  time,  was  the  most 
esteemed ;  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  dcfem,  from  a  root 
which  means  **  to  be  red,"  points  to  this  kind.  There 
is  also  a  paler  or  honey-colored  variety;  but  in  sards 
there  is  always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King,  Ant,  Gtm»,  p.  6).  The  sardius  is  the  stone 
now  called  the  canteiian^  from  its  color  {a  catTw)^  which 
resembles  that  of  raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  (DHK)  which  signifies  redness.  The 
sardius  or  camelian  is  of  the  flint  family,  and  is  a 
kind  of  chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimiUion  in  which  it  is  held. 
It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently  engraved  on 
than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients  called  it  sardius, 
because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was  the  place  where  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon 
was  considered  of  greater  value  (Pliny,  Hist,  Xat,  xxxvii, 
7).  The  Hebrews  probably  obtained  the  carnelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  fine  dark-red 
carnelian,  which  is  called  el-Aldk  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib, 
p.  142).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger,  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  in  the  belt  before  the  abdomen. 
It  is  supposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh 
wonnd.~Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Theophr.  De  fAjpid,  c.  4S ; 
Qeaveland,  MintraL  p.  260;  Moore,  A  nc.  Mineral,  p.  158. 

Sardo,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sthenelus,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Sardis. 

Sar'donyx  {aaftdow^,  from  oupiiov^  the  sardius, 
and  owtt  the  onyx)  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test  once 
only — viz.  in  Rev.  xxi,  20 — as  the  stone  which  garnish- 
ed the  fifth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. "•  By  sardonyx,"  says  Pliny  (  N,  H,  xxxvii,  G ), 
who  describes  several  varieties,  **waa  formerly  under- 
stood, as  its  naDM  implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground 
beneath  it,  like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The 
sardonyx  consists  of  *'a  white  opaque  layer,  superim- 
poaed  upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sard'*  (King,  Ani,  Gems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by  en- 
gravers for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ringi — Smith.  It 
is  a  q)ecie8  of  onyx,  distinguished  from  the  common 
stone  of  that  name  by  having  its  different  colors,  red 
and  white,  disposed  in  alternate  bands.  But  there  is  an- 
other stone  so  called,  whose  tint  is  reddish  yellow  or 
orange,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown  (Moore,  Anc, 
MintraL  ^\bS). 

SarduB,  in  Greek  mytholog}*,  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
ceris,  who  was  known  as  Hercules  among  the  Ljbyans 
and  Egyptians.  He  led  a  colony  of  Libyans  to  the 
island  of  Ichnusa,  who  settled  there  without  driving 
away  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Libyans  subse- 
quently sent  a  statue  of  Sardns  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Delpbos,  and  gav«  bis  name  to  the  island,  which  there- 
after was  known  as  Sardinia. 

Sa'reil  (Vulg.  id,,  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  extant), 
one  of  the  five  scribes  '*  ready  to  write  swiftly"  whom 
Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Barep'ta  (Xopiirra;  Wv^g.Sarepta;  Syriac,  Tsar- 
path),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Test,  appears  as  Zarepiiath 
(q.  v.).  The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula 
on  its  single  omrrenoe  in  the  New  Test.  (Luke  iv,  26) 
that  it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Sept.  version  of 
1  Kings  xvii,  9,  '*  Sarepta  of  Sidonia." 

Gteureaeok,  in  Peisian  mythology,  is  a  buUock 
U»fme\  by  Ormuzd  out  of  the  generative  powers  of  the 
primitive  ox  which  was  slain  by  Ahriman.  Sareseok 
supplied  the  wwld  with  animals,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Bar'goil  (Hebi  Sargon',  "pS^'^Pt  either  prince  of  the 


sun  [Gesenius]  or  firm  king  [Rawlinson];  Sept.  'Apva 
V.  r.  Nofiva),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whose  general.  Tartan, 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  besieged  Ashdod,  the  key  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  then  invading  that  country 
(lsa.xx,l,4sq.).     B.C.715. 

Saigon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
His  name  is  read  in  the  native  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(q.  V.)  as  Sargina  (see  Layard,  A'tn,  €md  Bab,  p.  148), 
while  a  town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself 
(now  Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghikn  to  the  Arabi- 
an geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
iu  Scripture  (as  above),  and  then  not  in  a  historical 
book,  which  formeriy  led  historians  and  critics  to  su^ 
pect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from  those 
mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather  one  of 
those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa,  Offerhaus 
{SpicUeg,  p.  126  sq.),  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  (Z>e  Rebus 
.4 MyiTor.  p.  51)  identified  him  with  Shalmaneser;  Gro* 
tins,  liowth,  and  Keil  (comp.  also  Schrder,  Impa'.'BabgL 
p.  162)  with  Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and 
Michaelis  with  Esaiwhaddon.  All  these  conjectures  are 
now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct  and  different 
from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix  his  place  in 
the  list — ^where  it  had  been  already  assigned  by  Panlus, 
BosenmUUer,  (xesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  Winer— be- 
tween Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was  certain- 
ly Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor  (see  Jour,  of 
Sac,  Lit,  July,  1854,  p.  898  sq.).  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the 
same  3'ear  that  Merodach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy *s  canon,  was 
&C.  721.  This  is  Col.  Rawlinson's  date  (Lond,  Athe- 
MEum,  Aug.  22, 18C3,  p.  245).  But  the  synchronism  with 
the  Hebrew  annals  [see  Hezekiah;  Samaria]  would 
locate  Sargon's  accession  in  B.C*  720.  G.  Smith  puts 
it  in  B.C  722  (Hist,  of  Assyria,  ch.  ix),  and  so  Prof. 
Rawlinson  (^Ancient  Monarchies, u,  141).  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth,  for  in  his 
inscriptions  he  carfully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  father. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  protracted  siege  of  Sama- 
ria (2  Kings  xvii,  6)  to  effect  a  revolution  at  the  seat 
of  government,  by  which  that  king  was  deposed  and  he 
himself  substituted  in  his  room.  See  Shalmai^eser. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of 
Samaria,  which  the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  as- 
sign to  his  predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his 
first  year,  before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  is  the  **king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  6  and  xviii,  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.  Or  perhaps  he  claim- 
ed the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser  really 
accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the  city  occurred 
after  be  had  been  acknowledged  king  in  the  Assyrian 
capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the  settlement  of 
the  Samaritans  (27,280  families,  according  to  his  own 
statement)  in  Halah  and  on  the  Habor  (Khabfir),  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  (at  a  later  period,  probably)  in  the 
cities  of  the  Mede& 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful  war- 
rior. In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of  fifteen  years, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
Babylonia  and  Susiana,on  the  south;  Media,  on  the  east; 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  towards  the  north ;  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, Arabia,  and  Egj^pt,  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west (see  Records  of  the  Past,  vii,  26  sq.).  In  Babylo- 
nia he  deposed  Merodach-Baladan  and  established  a 
viceroy ;  in  Media  be  built  a  number  of  cities  which  he 
peopled  with  captives  from  other  quarters;  in  Armenia 
and  the  neighboring  countries  he  gained  many  victo- 
ries; while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced 
Egypt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.    In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
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I  bis  Mconi)  fair,  for  the 

Egypt  iUeir  wu  Cbe  object  of  itcack;  and  ■  third  in 
his  ninth,  when  the  ipecial  subject  of  conterlioii  was 
Athdod,  wllich  Sargnn  took  by  one  ot  hii  ^nerala. 
This  is  the  event  which  ciusea  the  mention  uf  Sargon'a 

at  this  expedition  lo  "put  off  his  ahw,  and  go  iiilied 
and  barefoal,"  for  a  sign  that  "the  king  or  Assyria 
ahould  lead  away  the  Egypliana  prisoner*,  and  the 
Elbiopiaiis  capllves,  young  and  old,  naked  and  larefoai, 
to  theBhaoie  of  Egypt"  {lsa.xx,2-<).  We  may  gath- 
er rroiD  thii  cither  that  Ethiopiana  and  Egyptians  rotm- 
cd  part  of  the  gairiBon  of  Ashdod,  and  were  captured 
with  the  city,  or  that  the  attack  on  the  Philistine  town 
was  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of  Egypt  itself,  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  Egyptians.  The  year  of  the  at- 
tack, it  is  thought,  would  fall  into  the  reign  of  the  flnl 
Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  I  (Rawlituon,  llcrodoliu,  i,  380, 
note  7,  a  eil.).  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  Sargon 
speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  this  time  subject  to  Merof. 

mention  tliat  he  took  Tyre,  and  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  against  whom  there  is  some  rea- 
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foDnd  at  Itialium  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  king's  statue  would  have  been  set  up  unless  he  had 
made  the  expedition  in  peiwn. 


Bargon  In  his  Chariot.    (Prom  the  Bculptarss  at  Kb< 


It  is  itot  as  a  wamor  only  that  Sargon  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was  also 
the  builder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nidceiit  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He  relates  that  he 
(lumiughly  repairol  the  walls  of  NineTeh,  which  he 
seems  lo  have  elevated  from  a  provindal  city  of  same 
importance  to  the  Hrst  position  in  the  empire ;  and  adds, 
funher,  that  in  its  neighborhood  he  constructed  the  pal- 
ace and  town  which  he  made  liis  principal  residence. 
This  was  the  city  now  known  as  "the  French  Nine- 
veh," or  "  Khoraobad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series 
of  Assyrian  monuments  at  present  jn  the  Louitc  was 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  buildings 
have  been  found  also  at  Nimrftd  and  Koyunjik ;  and  his 
time  is  markcil  by  a  considerable  advance  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts,  which  seem  to  have  profited  by 
the  connection  that  he  established  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  sun,  the  celebrated 
Sennacherib  (q.  v.).— Smith.  The  length  of  Sargon's 
reign  is  variously  reckoned  by  Aaayriologtsts  as  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  See  Chb'oxoloov.  Comp., 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  monographs  by 
Oppert:  LaFaatndtSargoa(Pmt,\msy,  I^Mliacrip- 
(urns  ia  Sargmiiia  (ibid,  eod.) ;  also  Strachcy,  Tvue  of 
Sargon  and  Sttmacherii  (Lond.  1856).    See  AaaiBiA. 


a  SARPEDON 

Sct'lld  {Heb.  SnriJ',  n^^iO.  mirieor,  as  often 
[FUrsI,  ;j(ace  of  rr/ugej  j  Sept.'  Xapii  V,  r.  Saftlil, 
Xtliovxi  etc.),  the  point  of  departure  on  the  soutbem 
bouudaryofZebulon,  lying  west  of  Chislolh  Tabor,  and 
south  of  Daberath  and  Japhia  (Josh,  six,  ID,  12).  It 
was  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ononuui,  s.  T. 
"Sarith"),  and  tbe  name  has  not  been  discovered  by 
modem  imearch.  Knobel,  holding  the  word  to  mean 
an  "  incision,"  tbinks  it  designates  merely  the  southern 
opening  of  the  deep  and  uarruw  wady  which  comes 
down  from  the  basin  of  Naiareth  {q.  v.),  between  two 
steep  mounuina  (Seelien,  ii,  IGl  aq.;  Robinson,  iii, 
183).  Keil  mora  definitely  suggests  that  it  may  bo 
found  in  one  of  the  two  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  south 
side  of  the  modem  "  Mount  of  l*reeipitation,"  namely 
those  near  el-Heiru:h,  on  the  north-west.  See  TiuBk; 
Zebulas. 

SariBaoL  An  Arabian  sect  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Assemann.  He  considers  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Uendnans  (q.  v,).  They  held  tbe  opin- 
ions of  Paul  of  Satnosata  and  of  Arius,  but  were  con- 
verted and  admitted  to  Catholic  communion  by  Mara- 
names,  metropolitan  of  Adjebenus,  in  the  year  TdO. 
Some,  however,  were  found  a  hundred  years  later  in 
Babylon.     See  Blunt,  Did.  n/  SecU,  s,  v. 

BannODtJtll,  one  of  the  numerous  opprobrious  ep- 
ithets with  which  the  enemies  of  the  early  Christians 
accosted  them.     It  is  derived  fram  the  word  Manaaila, 
Mnrmiaa,  the  piles  of  fagots  around  tbe  stake 
to  which  the  martyr  was  fastened. 

Sa'ron  (o  Xapwv  v.  r.  Aaoaputvaf  L  c. 
^^leri,  lie  SAanm),  the  district  in  which 
LydOa  stood  (Acts  ix,  8b);  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Shabon  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Old  Teat 
"  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda,  and 
its  presence  before  Sartoi,  is  noticeablt^  and 
shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
>  The  Shafelah.'  and  in  our  own  '  The  Weald,' 
'The  Downs.'"— Smith. 

Saran,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  king 
of  Trtezene,  who  was  fond  of  the  chase,  aiul 
built  a  temple  to  Diana.  WhJe  pursuing  a 
deer  he  fell  into  the  gulf  which  wu  fium  that 
time  known  as  the  Saronian  tiulf.  He  was 
buried  in  tlie  groi'e  of  Diana. 

SurSnia  (Xopiifvic),  a  somame  of  ^rfeau 
at  Troezene,  where  an  annual  featival  was  cel- 
ebrated in  her  honor  under  the  name  of  Sam- 
nia.  See  Sabom. 
Sara'thiB  (£afi«iSu  v.r.ZapwSi';  Vulg.CaroiHtA), 
person  named  (I  Ksdr.  v,  34)  as  one  of  the  heads  of 


Solomon's  servanta"  who  re 


Itabvlnn  with  Zerubbabel ;  but  see  the  Hebrew  Ii 
(i:zraii,o7;  Neli.  vii,  69). 

Sarpidon,  In  Greek  mythologj-,  was  (1)  a  aon  of 
Jnpiler  and  Europa,  who  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
Minos  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Oele.  He  look  pos- 
(ession  of  Lycia,  and  was  permitted  by  Jupiter  to  live 
the  |>eriad  of  time  allotted  to  three  generations  of  men. 

(2.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Laodamia,thed>ughler  of 
Bellemphon.  His  imdes  were  engaged  in  a  protracted 
dispute  for  the  posscssinn  of  the  crown  of  Lycia,  which 
was  decided  by  the  agreement  that  the  realm  should  be 
awarded  to  him  who  should  shoot  a  ring  from  the  breast 
of  a  child  without  injuring  the  child,  taodamia  pre- 
sented her  son  for  this  trial,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
mother  led  to  his  being  appointed  king.  When  the 
Trojan  war  broke  nut,  both  parties  Bought  his  aid.  He 
decided  in  favor  of  Priam,  and  inflicted  great  injury  on 
the  Greeks  when  they  landed  and  aflerwaids.  He  slew 
Tlepolemus  (being  at  [he  same  lime  severely  woimded 
liimself),  hd  the  fifth  part  of  the  army  in  tbe  storming 
of  the  fortifications,  mounted  the  wait,  dew  Aldtueon 
and  opened  tbe  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Trojans,  and 
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covered  Hector  when  stricken  down  by  Ajax,  bat  ulti- 
mately fell  by  the  hand  of  Patroclus.  His  horses  and 
armor  became  the  spoil  of  the  Greeks,  but  his  body  was, 
by  Jupiter's  command,  borne  to  Lycia  for  honorable  in- 
terment by  the  hands  of  Sleep  and  Death. 

(3.)  A  son  of  Neptune  and  brother  of  Poltys,  who 
lived  in  Thrace  and  was  given  to  deeds  of  violence. 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Sarpedonia  (Sapmi^ovia),  a  surname  of  A  rtemisj 
derived  from  Cape  Sarpedon,  in  Cilicia,  where  she  hod 
a  temple  with  an  oracle  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  676).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Myihoiog^,  s.  v. 

Sarpedonina,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  in  Cilicia. 

SarpL     See  Paul  (^Father). 

Sarrltor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  hus- 
bandry whose  province  was  the  hoeing  and  cultivating 
of  the  growing  crops. 

Sar'aechim  (Heb.  Sarttkim',  0^39*1^9,  probably 
prince  of  tkt  eunuchs;  Sept.  [with  great  confusion] 
Na/3ovaxap  v.  r.  Vajiowrafkyaxifh  etc. ;  Vulg.  Sarsa- 
chim)^  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar*s  army  at 
the  Uking  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxix,  8),  B.C  688.  '  He 
appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Rab- 
saris  (q.  v.)  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix,  13,  Nebushasban  is  called  Kab-saris, 
''chief  eunuch,"  and  the  question  arises  whether  Nebu- 
shasban and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same 
penon.  Gesenius  conjectures  {Thesaur.  a.  y.)  that  Sar- 
sechim and  Kab-saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles 
of  the  same  office.     See  Samgar-xkbo. 

GMbrtaba  (!(2^"]Q),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on 
which  the  Jews  anciently  lighted  the  beacon-fire  (the 
one  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives)  to  herald  the  new 
moon  (Reland,  PaUeti,  p.  846).  In  one  passage  it  is 
erroneously  written  Sartarty  'p'lO  (Schwarz,  Palest, 
p.  162).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Kum  Surtabah 
(Horn  of  SarUba),  on  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan 
Talley,  not  far  north  of  Jericho  (Kobinson,  BUtl,  Res,  iii, 
242,  new  ed.).  The  summit  still  retains  traces  of  the 
platform  erected  for  building  the  beacon-fire^  which 
Lieut.  Conder  of  the  English  Engineers  has  misUken 
for  the  remains  of  the  memorial  alUr  of  Josh,  xxii, 
10  (Ctuar.  Report  of  **Pal,  Explor,  Fund,"  Oct.  1874, 
p.  241  sq.). 

Sarto,  AxDR^  Vahsucciii,  called  Del  Satio^  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1488.  Having 
shown  a  t«ste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  a  gold- 
smith to  learn  engraving  on  plate.  Giovanni  Ikrile,  a 
painter,  persuaded  his  father  to  intrust  him  to  his  care, 
and  he  remained  with  Barile  three  years ;  he  was  then 
placed  by  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo.  Leaving  the  school 
of  Cosimo,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio, 
with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. We  are  told  by  Yasari  that  Sarto  passed  some 
time  in  Rome.  After  his  return,  he  painted  fur  the 
Monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  the  De- 
scent of  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  the  BirtJi  of  the  Virgui,  and  the 
iMst  Supper.  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  desirous  of 
procuring  specimens  of  lulian  art,  Sarto  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  picture  for  his  majesty,  and  sent  in  a 
Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures, 
which  are  now  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  Lou\Te.  The  king  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  employment  from  Francis  and  the  nobility. 
His  wife  urging  his  return  to  Florence,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  etc.  Hav- 
ing spent  the  king's  money,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  sank 
into  poverty,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1530.  The 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
two  pictures  by  him,  the  Jloly  Family  and  his  own  por- 
trait.    See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 


Bartorina,  Ernst  Wiuiklh  Christian,  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  fruitful,  and  genial  theologians  of  mod- 
em orthodox  Lutheranism,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  May 
10, 1797,  and  died  at  Konigsberg  June  IS,  1859.  While 
studying  at  Gottingen  (1815-18),  he  fell  under  the  ear- 
nest religious  influence  of  Planck.  In  1819  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  University,  and  to  produce  the  first  of 
those  numerous  genial  writings  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  him  the  St,  John  of  Lutheranism.  The 
first  that  appeared  was  three  essay's — one  on  the  Pur- 
pose  of  Jesus  in  Founding  the  Church;  the  second  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Gospels  (afterwards  disavowed);  and 
the  thinl  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  Faith,  Next 
followed  (1821)  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Human  In- 
ability, in  which  he  opposed  Schletermacher.  In  1821 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here  he 
issued  two  works.  The  Doctrine  of  Protestants  as  to  the 
Respect  due  to  the  Civil  Magistracy,  and  Religion  Outside 
of  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason,  In  1824  he  received  the 
doctorate  and  accepted  a  call  to  Dorpat.  Here  appear- 
ed successively  his  ContrUniiions  to  Evangelical  Oiiho- 
doxy,  in  which  he.opposed  Rohr,  Bretschneider,  and  Ra- 
tionalism in  general.  In  1881  he  issued  his  Discussion 
of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  which  speedily  passed 
through  se\'en  editions,  and  was  translated  into  other 
languages.  These  two  works  attracted  to  him  very 
general  attention,  as  did  also  his  contributions  to  Heng- 
sten berg's  Church  Journal,  in  which  appeared  from  1834 
to  183C  his  vigorous  assaults  upon  Mcihler's  Symbolik, 
After  eleven  years  of  academic  labor  at  Dorpat,  he  was 
called  to  Prassia  in  1885,  and  appointed  to  the  position 
of  superintendent-general  of  the  province  of  Prussia  and 
director  of  the  royal  consistory.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  sermon  in  the  royal  court-church  at  Ko- 
nigsberg in  December.  In  1840  he  began  his  work  on 
moral  theology,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  which, 
with  its  modifications  and  its  revisions  for  new  editions, 
occupied  him  until  185C,  and  which  be  justly  regarded 
as  his  chief  title  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  theology. 
The  movements  of  the  fanatical  "  Friends  of  Light"  in- 
duceil  Sartorius  to  issue,  in  1845,  a  work  on  the  Neces- 
sity and  Obligatoriness  of  the  Creeds,  In  1852  appeared 
his  work  on  Primitive  Worship,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Sacraments ;  in  18.58  his  Defence  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession; and  in  1855  his  Meditations  on  the  Glorious 
Manifestations  of  God  in  his  Church  and  on  the  Presence 
of  the  Glorifed  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  After 
a  ministry  of  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors.  The  day  before  his  decease  he  had  labored 
upon  a  large  polemical  work  against  Romanism,  pub- 
lished afterwards  (1860)  by  his  son,  under  the  title  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  A  Comparison  of  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism in  the  Light  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Tridentine 
Confessions,  unth  Special  Reference  to  Mahler's  Symbolik, 
Up  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  contributor  to 
Hengstenberg's  Church  Journal.  Some  of  his  later  pa- 
pera  were  of  a  very  severe  polemical  character.  Only 
a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed.  See  Kurtz, 
Church  History  (Eng.  transl.),  ii,  872;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  874;  Herzog,  Real-  Eneyklop.  xiii,  426- 
428;  Hagenbach,  Uist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  414,  406,  494. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sa'mch  {"Zapoir^,  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  S5) 
of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Skruo  (q.  v.),  son  of  Reu. 

Barak,  Menaciiem,  Ibm-,  an  early  Jewish  scholar, 
was  bom  about  910  at  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  and  died  about 
970  at  Cortlova.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Biblical  diction- 
ary called  "(Tijixb  or  "pirBn  b,  also  t3n3«  ntano, 

including  the  Aramiean  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  ex- 
planations in  Hebrew.  A  grammatical  introduction  pre- 
cedes each  letter  (P.Hns),  and  introductions  relating 
to  the  preliminar}'  grammatical  studies,  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  supply  in  it  the  place  of  a  grammar.  Against 
this  work  Dunash  bcn-Labrat  (q.  v.)  wrote  a  critique, 
which  elicited  a  rejoinder  from  Saruk.  Sarak^s  Lexicon 
has  been  edited  by  Philipowski  (Lond.  1 854).    See  Ftirst, 
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BibL  Jud.  ill,  248  sq. ;  ItUrocL  to  hit  Hebrew  and  Chaidee 
Diet.  p.  xxvi ;  Gritz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  v,  336  sq. ;  Braun- 
achweiger,  GeschidUe,  p.  25  sq. ;  Kimchi,  Liber  Radicum, 
p.  xxxi  sq.  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht);  De  Rossi, 
JHzionario  StoricOy  p.  287  (Germ.  transL);  KUmpf, 
Nichtandalusitche  Poesk,  p.  155  sq.;  Pickf  Menachem 
Ibn-Saruk  (in  //e6.  Chr.  Witness,  Lond.  1877),  p.  324  sq. ; 
Gross,  Menachem  ben-Saruk  (Breslau,  1872) ;  and  Geiger, 
JUduche  ZeUschnft,  1872,  p.  81  sq.    (R  P.) 

Samnif  Use  of.  In  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements  in  the  liturgy 
of  his  Church.  In  process  of  time  different  customs 
arose,  and  several  became  so  established  aa  to  receive 
the  names  of  their  respective  churches.  The  "  use**  or 
custom  of  Sarum  derives  its  origin  from  Osmund,  bishop 
of  that  see  in  A.D.  1078,  and  chancellor  of  England.  In- 
fluenced by  difficulties  arising  from  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  Osmund 
collected  together  the  clergy,  and  composed  a  book  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  which  was  entitled 
the  Custom  Book,  The  aubstanoe  of  this  was  probably 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ritual  books 
of  Sarum,  and  ere  long  almost  the  whole  of  England,- 
Wales,  and  Ireland  adopted  it.  When  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
(probably  in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
**  use"  of  Sarum)  acted  as  precentor  of  the  College  of 
Bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  retains.  See  Uook, 
Church  Did,  s.  v.    See  Usb. 

Sarvagna,  in  HtndCl  mythology,  is  the  aU-seeing 
one,  a  surname  of  Siva. 

Sarvastivl^daB,  or  Sarvaativadins  (literally, 
those  who  maintain  the  reality  oj"  all  existence),  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  VaUfhashika 
system  of  Buddhism.  Its  reputed  father  was  Rahula, 
the  son  of  the  Buddha  Sakvamuni.  See  Koppen,  Die 
Religion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus  u.  seine  Dogmen  (St.  Petersburg,  18(K)). — 
Chambers's  Encgclop,  s.  v. 

See  Worm. 


Sasnett,  William  JsnEMiAH,  a  mhiister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,.  South,  was  bora  in  Han- 
cock County,  Ga.,  April  29, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Ogle- 
thorpe University  in  1839.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law,  but  very  early  entered  the  ministry.  His  active 
work  was  soon  interfered  with  by  rheumatism.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  accepted,  in 
1849)  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  Emory  College, 
which  he  filled  until  1858,  when  he  became  president  of 
La  Grange  Female  College.  In  Sept.,  1859,  he  opened 
the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  as  its  president.  At  a 
very  early  day  its  haUs  were  tilled  with  young  men,  but 
the  war  coming  on,  so  nuiny  of  them  entered  the  army 
that  college  exercises  were  necessarily  suspended.  Dr. 
Sasnett  retired  to  his  farm  in  Georgia,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  Nov.  8, 1865.  As  a  scholar,  the  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  Sasnett  were  varied  and  extensive.  As 
a  preacher,  his  gifts  were  far  from  ordinary.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he 
published.  Progress  (1855)  '.^Discussions  in  Literature 
(I860).— J/imif«  of  Annual  Conf,  MetK  JCpis,  Church, 
South,  1865,  p.  574. 

Saaon,  Aaron  ben-Joskpil  See  Aaron  ben- 
Joseph  Sason. 

Saaportas,  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  bora  in  1610  at  Oran,  North  Africa.  Ver^'  little 
is  known  about  his  early  youth.  In  1634  he  became 
chief  rabbi  of  six  African  communities,  which  position 
be  held  for  two  decades,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1654  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  a 
year  later  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  charged  with  the  ambassadorship  to  Spain.  In 
1664  he  appeared  aa  chief  rabbi  of  London,  which  he 
left  in  1672  for  Hamburg.    In  the  same  year  he  was 


called  to  Amsterdam,  and  so  Ukewise  in  1680|  where  be« 
went  in  1693,  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathera  in  1698.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  ap^*^  t^llbtn,  or  in* 
dex  of  Biblical  passages  which  are  explained  in  haga^ 
distic  manner  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  being  a  sup- 
plement to  the  pnx  ni*Tb'Jn  of  Ah.  Pesaro  (q.  v.). 
He  also  wrote  against  the  Pseudo-Messiah,  Sabbatai 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  in  hU  -^n^C  bnia  D^C^^C  (Amst.  1787>  See 
FUrst^  Bibl  Jud,  ii  i,  251 ;  Jost,  Gesdt,  d.  Judenth,  u,  s,  SeC' 
ten,  iii,  168 ;  Grate,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  x,  p.  110  sq.    (K  P.) 

SassanldaB,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of 
the  ArsacidsB  on  the  throne  of  Persia  (q.  v.).  See 
Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Saaai,  Francisco  Girolamo,  a  noted  monk,  was 
bora  at  Milan  in  1673.  He  took  orders  in  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Oblates,  and  was  made  general  of  the  order 
in  1700.  He  died  at  MiUn,  Nov.  2,  1731.  He  gave 
his  life  to  religious  instruction,  and  published  several 
devotional  works,  among  them  Christi  Laudes  and  Mo" 
rim  Laudes, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GenircUe,  s.  v. 

Sa'tan,  the  Scripture  term  for  the  chief  of  fallen 
spirits,  and  the  arch -principle  of  eviL  The  doctrine 
of  Satan  and  of  satanic  agency  is  to  be  made  out  from 
revelation,  and  from  reflection  in  agreement  with  reve- 
lation. (In  the  following  article  we  chiefly  follow  those 
in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dictionar}*.) 

I.  Scripture  Names  or  Titles  of  Satan, — Besides  Sa- 
tan, he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  Angel  of  the  BoHomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World, 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  A  ir,  the  God  of  this 
World,  ApoUgon,  A  baddon,  Belial,  BeeUebub,  **  Satan** 
and  "devil"  are  the  names  by  which  he  is  oftener  dis- 
tinguished than  by  any  other,  the  former  being  applied 
to  him  about  forty  times  and  the  latter  about  fifty  times. 
See  each  term. 

Satan  is  the  Hebrow  word  "piS,  satan',  transferred 
to  the  English.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  l^iz?,  which 
means  "  to  lie  in  wait,*'  "  to  oppose,"  "  to  be  an  adver- 
sary ;"  hence,  the  noun  denotes  an  adversary,  or  opposer. 
The  word  in  its  generic  sense  occurs  in  1  Kings  xi,  14 : 
"The  Lord  raised  up  an  adversary  (satda;  Sept,  aarav') 
against  Solomon,"  i.e.  lladad  the  Kdomite.  In  the  23d 
verse  the  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  Rezan.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  1  Sam.  xxix,  4,  where  David 
I  is  termed  an  adversary  -,  and  in  Numb,  xxii,  22,  where 
the  angel  "  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary'  {satdn)  to 
Balaam,"  i.  e.  to  oppose  him  when  he  went  with  the 
princes  of  Moab.  See  also  2  Sam.  xix,  22,  1  Kings  v, 
4 ,  xi,  25 ;  Psa.  cix,  6,  where  the  Sept.  has  twij^ovKoQ, 
Avrucaifievo^,  SidfioXoQ,  etc.  In  Zcch.  iii,  1, 2,  the  word 
occurs  in  its  specific  sense  as  a  proper  name:  "And  he 
showed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the 
angel  of  the  Ix>rd,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
to  resist.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee,  0  Satan."  Here  it  is  manifest,  both  from 
the  context  and  the  use  of  the  article,  that  some  par- 
ticular adversary  is  denoted.  In  Job  i,  ii,  the  same  use 
of  the  word  with  the  article  occurs  several  times.  The 
events  in  which  Satan  is  represented  as  the  agent  con- 
firm this  view.  He  was  a  distinguished  adversary  and 
tempter.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi,  1.  In  all  these  latter 
passages  the  Sept,  has  oardv,  and  the  Vulg.  Satan, 

When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test.,  this 
doctrine  of  an  invisible  evil  agent  becomes  more  clear. 
With  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  great  opposer  of  that  king- 
dom, the  particular  adversary  and  antagonist  of  the 
Saviour,  would  naturally  become  more  active  and  more 
known.  The  antagonism  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Test,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  passages 
and  their  contcxta:  Matt,  iv,  10;  xii,  26;  Mark  iv,  15; 
Luke  x,  18;  xxii,  3,  81 ;  Acts  xxvi,  18;  Rom.  xvi,  20; 
2  Cor.  xi,  14;  Rev.  ii,  13;  xii,  9.    Peter  is  once  called 
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SataDf  became  his  ipirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
were  ao  much  in  oppoeitioo  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line  of  direction  with 
the  workings  of  Satan.  This  is  the  only  application 
of  the  word  an  the  New  Test,  to  any  but  the  prince  of 
the  apostate  angels.  In  the  New  Test,  the  word  is  ca" 
ravaQf  followed  by  the  Vulg.  Saiatku,  except  in  2  Cor. 
xii,  7,  where  earSv  is  used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five 
places  (exdusire  of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corre- 
sponding word  o  ImfioKoQ  in  about  Uie  same  number. 
The  title  o  dpxuv  rov  icwrftov  tovtov  is  used  three 
times;  o  woyifpoc  is  used  certainly  six  times,  probably 
more  frequently,  and  o  mtpai^wv  twice. 

JhvU  (Aca/3eXoc)  ia  the  more  frequent  term  of  desig- 
natioii  given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Test.  Both  ''Satan'' 
and  **  devil"  are  in  several  instances  applied  to  the  same 
being  (Rev.  xii,  9),  *^  That  old  serpent,  the  devil  and 
Satan."  Christ,  in  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv),  in  his  re- 
pulse of  the  tempter,  calls  him  Satan ;  while  the  evan- 
gelists distinguish  him  by  the  term  **  deviL"  Devil  is 
the  word  ita^Xoc  transferred  from  the  verb  itafiaXXut, 
**  to  thrust  through,"  **  to  cany  over,"  and,  tropically, 
**  to  inform  against,"  **  to  accuse."  He  is  also  called  the 
aocoser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii,  10).  The  Hebrew 
term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the  word  devil,  at  least 
by  its  etymology.  The  former  expresses  his  character 
aa  an  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes  more  par- 
ticnlarly  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  saints,  as 
their  tiadooer  and  accuser.  AtdfioXoQ  is  the  uniform 
translation  which  the  SepL  gives  of  the  Hebrew  Satan 
when  used  with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term 
Satan  is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person  or 
spirit,  bat  signifies  an  adversary,  or  opponent  in  general. 
This  is  to  no  purpose,  since  it  ia  also  applied  to  the 
''devil"  n  an  adversary  in  particular.  There  are  four 
instances  in  the  New  Test,  in  which  the  word  ''devil," 
diaboht,  is  applied  to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of 
the  four  it  is  in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  qual- 
ity and  not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii,  11;  2  Tim.  iii,  8; 
Titus  ii,  8).  In  the  fourth  instance  (John  vi,  70),  Jesus 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  f"  Thu  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  New  Test,  of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in 
the  atngnlar  number^  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it 
should  not  be  translated  "devii"  The  translation  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned.  The 
obvious  reasons  for  this  application  of  iiafioXoc  to  Ju- 
das, as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  go  to  confirm 
the  rul&  The  rule  is  that,  in  the  New-Test.  usage,  the 
word  in  the  aingular  number  denotes  individuality,  and 
is  applied  to  Satan  as  a  proper  name.  By  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
devilf  as  an  accuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and  from  his 
contributing  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against  Christ. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  utus  loqueiuU  of  the  New 
Test,  shows  o  ^^fioXoQ  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to 
an  extnordinary  being,  whooe  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  is  great  and  mischievous  (Matt,  iv,  1-11; 
Luke  ^-iii,  12;  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  £ph.  vi,  11 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  8;  1  John  iii,  8;  Rev.  xii,  9).    See  Dkviu 

The  term  "devil,"  which  is  in  the  New  TesU  the 
uniform  translation  of  dtafioXoCi  ^  *^  frequently  the 
translation  of  (ftmnoii,  Seuiutv,  and  dtEmonion,  iaifAovtov, 
Between  these  words  and  jm^Xoc  the  English  trans- 
lators have  made  no  distinction.  The  former  are  almost 
always  used  in  connection  with  demoniacal  possessions, 
and  are  applied  to  the  posaeasing  spirits,  but  never  to 
the  prince  of  those  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ia/9o- 
Xoc  is  never  applied  to  the  dnmons,  but  only  to  their 
prince,  thus  showing  that  the  one  is  used  definitely  as 
a  proper  name,  while  the  others  are  used  indefinitely  as 
generic  terms.  The  sacred  writer*  made  a  distinction, 
which  in  the  English  and  most  modem  versions  is  losL 
See  DAEMON. 

II.  PermmaWy  of  SaUuu—'Vf^  determine  this  point 
faj  the  aaoM  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  whether 


Ctean  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal  beings,  or  the 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  viz.  by  the  tenor  of 
history  concerning  them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal 
attributes  to  them.  All  the  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Satan.  They  describe  him 
as  having  power  and  dominion,  messengers  and  follow- 
ers. He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  accountable, 
chaiged  with  guilt;  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  receive  final 
punishment.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  sacred  ¥rriters  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of 
Satan,  they  coald  have  found  no  more  express  terms 
than  those  which  they  have  actiully  used.  To  suppose 
that  all  this  semblance  of  a  real,  veritable,  conscious 
moral  agent  is  only  a  trope,  a  prosopopceia,  is  to  make 
the  inspired  penmen  guilty  of  employing  a  figure  in 
such  a  way  that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a  figure— in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure,  without  violence 
to  all  the  rhetorical  rules  by  which  they  on  other  occa- 
sions are  known  to  have  been  guided.  A  personifica- 
tion protracted  through  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even 
should  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  one  per- 
son, is  altogether  anomalous  and  inadmissible.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  several  writers  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual  habits, 
writing  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  should  each,  from 
Moses  to  John,  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same  personifica- 
tion, is  to  require  men  to  believe  that  the  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  ought  to  have  done  the  least  violence  to  the 
common  laws  of  language,  have  really  done  the  most. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  than  these  general 
ones  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  is  encum- 
bered. This  theory  supposes  the  devil  to  be  the/^n'ft- 
cipU  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of 
two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture.  "Then  was  Jesus 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil"  (Matt,  iv,  1-11).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a 
real,  personal  being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil? 
If  by  the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle  re- 
side? Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  could  not  be  true 
that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  veiy  principle  of  sin  was 
in  him,  which  would  have  made  him  the  tempter  of 
himself.  This  is  bad  hermenenttcs,  producing  worse 
theology.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  princi- 
ple of  evil,  in  order  to  be  moral  evil,  must  inhere  in 
some  conscious  moral  being.  Sin  is  evil  only  as  it  im- 
plies the  state  or  action  of  some  personal  and  accounta- 
ble agent.  Again :  "  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth :  he  is  a  liar  and 
the  father  of  it"  (John  viii,  44).  With  what  propriety 
could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged  upon  an  ab- 
straction? An  abstraction  a  murderer!  a  liar!  Seri- 
ously to  affirm  such  things  of  the  mere  abstraction  of 
evil  is  a  solemn  fiction ;  while  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen 
angel,  who  beguiled  Eve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  and  affecting 
truth. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that,  in  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every 
quality,  ever}*  action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is 
attributed  to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed awar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whv  it  should  be  thus 
revealed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  his  existence  is 
of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered,  although 
it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  supposed  manifestations 
of  supernatural  power,  and  any  asserted  principles  of 
divine  action  which  fall  within  its  sphere  of  experience 
("  the  earthly  things"  of  John  iii,  12).  It  may  by  such 
examination  satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a 
Person  or  a  book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then 
accept  and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test,  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  divine  authority  upon 
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subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly  things,"  of 
which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or  disclose  them,  save 
the  "  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven**). 

It  is  true  that  human  thought  can  assert  an  a  priori 
probability  or  improbability  in  such  sUtements  made, 
based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ac- 
cordance in  principle  between  the  things  seen  and  the 
things  unseen,  between  the  effects,  which  are  visible, 
and  the  causes,  which  are  revealed  from  the  regions  of 
myster}\  But  even  this  power  of  weighing  probability 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency  than  to 
the  method  of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even 
of  natural  action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt  that  in  all 
the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  roust  be  exercised;  but  the  inference  that  the 
method  of  their  exercise  is  found  there,  as  here,  in  the 
creation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings  is  one  at  best 
of  but  moderate  probability.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Whatever  supernatural  orders 
of  beings  may  exist,  we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case, 
as  in  ours,  the  divine  government  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  union  of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  over- 
ruling power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this  we  can 
assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely  even  say 
of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  government  whether 
it  is  antecedently  probable  or  improbable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain  by 
observation  the  existence  of  evil^that  is,  of  facts  and 
thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  conscience  as- 
serts to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with  them  suffering 
and  misery  as  their  ineviuble  results.  If  be  attempts 
to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he  finds  them  to  arise,  for 
each  individual,  partly  from  the  power  of  certain  inter- 
nal impulses  which  act  upon  the  will,  partly  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  These  circum- 
stances themselves  arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  society,  or  by  the  deliberate  action  of  other  men. 
He  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  both  series  of  causes 
must  exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally 
be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether  there  exist  any 
superhuman  but  subordinate  cause  of  the  circumstances, 
and  whether  there  be  any  similar  influence  acting  in  the 
origination  of  the  impulses  which  move  the  will,  this 
is  a  question  which  he  cannot  answer  with  certainty. 
Analogy,  from  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world— viz.  the  free 
action  of  a  personal  will — may  lead  him,  and  generally 
has  led  him,  to  conjecture  the  afiirmative ;  but  still  the 
inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  generally 
towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to 
consider  evil  aa  a  negative  imperfection  arising,  in  some 
unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, or  from  some  disturbing  influences  which  limit  the 
action  of  goodness  o.i  earth ;  in  fact,  to  ignore  as  much 
of  evil  as  possible,  and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum 
to  any  positive  cause  at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Per- 
sian or  Manichaean  hypothesb,  which  traces  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  to  a  rival  creator,  not  subordinate  to  the 
Creator  of  good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  him  at  last.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied  through  many  gra- 
dations of  thought  and  countless  forms  of  superstition. 
Each  hypothesis  had  its  arguments  of  probability  against 
the  other.  The  first  labored  under  the  diflicnfty  of  be- 
ing insufficient  as  an  account  of  the  anomalous  facts, 
and  indeterminate  in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causte; 
the  second  sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart  But  both 
were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cognizance;  neither 
could  be  proved  or  disproved  with  certainty. 

The  revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority, 
meets  the  truth  and  removes  the  error  inherent  in  both 


these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so  that  under  his  permission 
alone,  and  for  his  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to 
exist  (see,  for  example,  Prov.  xvi,4;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  Amos 
iii,  6 ;  comp.  Rom.  ix,  22,  28).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  new 
manifestation  of  divine  love  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually  in  God*s 
ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  ^ected  actually  on  the 
cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  judg- 
ment-day. Still  Scripture  recognises  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  not  only  as  fdt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("the  world"),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man 
(**  the  flesh"),  but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free-will,  which  God*s  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion 
(•*  the  devil"). 

In  accordance  with  the  **  economy"  and  progressive- 
ness  of  God*s  revelation,  the  existence  of  Satan  is  but 
gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only  to  the  serpent. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  temptation  (*'to  be  as  gods"), 
which  was  united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on 
any  thoughtful  reader  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but  the 
time  had  not  then  curoe  to  reveal,  what  afterwards  was 
revealed,  that "  he  who  sinneth  is  of  the  devil"  (I  John 
iii,  8),  and  that  **  the  old  serpent"  of  Genesis  was  ^  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deoeiveth  the  whole  world" 
(Rev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  28). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  source  of  evil  alone  was  given.  The  Source 
of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  his  supreme  and  unap- 
proachable majesty ;  evil  is  known  negatively  as  the 
falling  away  from  him ;  and  the  "  vanity"  of  idols,  rather 
than  any  positive  evil  influence,  is  represented  as  the 
opposite  to  his  reality  and  goodness.  The  law  gives  the 
**  knowledge  of  sin"  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
external  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces  idol- 
atr}',  without  even  hinting,  what  the  New  Test,  dedares 
plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power  of  Satan." 

The  book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  (whether 
we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period)  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  religion,"  apart  from  the  gradual  and  orderly 
evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In  it,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  Satan,  the  adver- 
sary of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  em- 
phatic stress  laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  tenor,  and  all 
grandeur  in  his  character.  lie  comes  among  the ''  sons 
of  Grod"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord ;  his  malice 
and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope,  in  accusation  or 
in  action,  only  for  God's  own  purposes;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  that  no  power  of  spiritual  influence, 
but  only  a  power  over  outward  circumstances,  is  attrib- 
ute<l  to  him.    All  this  is  widelv  different  from  the  dear 

■  

and  terrible  revelations  of  the  New  Test 

The  captivity  brought  the  Israditea  face  to  face  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  con- 
flict of  Orrouzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co-ordinate  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  books  written  after  the  captivity  we  have 
again  the  name  of  Satan  twice  mentioned;  but  it  b 
confessed  by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In  1 
Chron.  xxi,  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the  arti- 
cle ("an  adversary',"  not  "the  adversary"),  the  compari- 
son with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1  shows  distinctly  that,  in  the 
temptation  of  David,  Satan's  malice  was  overruled  to 
work  out  the  "anger  of  the  Lord"  against  IsraeL  In 
Zech.  iii,  1,  2,  Satan  is  6  AvriiiKoc  (as  in  1  Pet  ▼,  8), 
the  accuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rebuked 
and  put  to  silence  by  him  (comp.  Psa.  cix,  6).  In  the 
case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the  evil  one,  the 
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praaenoe  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave  cauae  to  the  mani* 
festatioii  of  the  truth.  See  Amoku  It  wouUl  have 
been  impoeBiUe  to  guard  the  Israelites  more  dbtiiictly 
from  the  fasdnation  of  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  reason 
of  this  reeerre  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  inveterate  tenden- 
cy of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry — an  idolatry  based,  as 
usual,  in  great  d^ree,  on  the  supposed  power  of  their 
false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  spirits 
is  suggested  to  them  in  the  stem  prohibition  and  pun- 
ishment of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Deut.  xviii,  10), 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an 
''e5'ir  or  *Mying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Soro.  xvi,  14; 
1  Kings  xxii,  22);  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  Wii,  19,  etc.). 
But  this  tendency  would  have  been  increased  tenfold 
by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  enemy 
concentrating  round  himself  all  the  powers  of  evil  and 
enmity  against  God.  Therefore,  it  would  seem,  the 
revelation  of  the  **  strong  man  armed"  was  withheld  un- 
til **  the  stronger  than  he"  should  be  made  manifest. 

In  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly  vanishes.  In 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  the  Jewish 
mind  bad  pondered  on  the  scanty  revelations  already 
given  of  evil  spiritual  influence.  But  the  Apocr}*phal 
books  {MBt  for  example,  Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwell- 
ing on  ^'dsmons**  (iaifjLovtd),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Josophus.  The  only  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already  made  to 
Wisd.  ii,  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  Targums 
often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descriptions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Exod.  xxxii,  19,  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf  (comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the 
body  of  Moses,  Deut  xxxiv,  5,  6;  Jude  9).  See  Mi- 
CHAEU  But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition 
grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence, still  the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  New  Test,  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appesrs  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the  (jioepeljs 
Epistles,  and  Apocal3rpse,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  sgain 
and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  important  truth.  To  refer 
this  to  mere  **  accommodation**  of  the  lan^ruage  of  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief  is  to 
contradict  facts  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant,  but  one  important,  practical,  and  even 
awfuL  The  language  used  respecting  it  is  either  trath 
or  falsehood;  and  unless  we  impute  error  or  deceit  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  we  must  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a  certain  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Without  dwelling  on  other  passages,  the 
plain,  solemn,  and  unmetaphorical  words  of  John  viii, 
44,  must  be  sufficient :  ^  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil. 
...  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides 
(iffrriKtv)  not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a 
lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  ic**    See  DiRMONiAC. 

III.  Natural  Higtory,-^\,  Of  the  original  nature  and 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most  of 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn  from  mere 
tradition,  popularized  in  England  by  Milton,  but  with- 
out even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural  authority.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "spirit"  in  Eph.  ii,  2;  as  the  prince  or 
raler  of  the  "demons"  (^aiftovui)  in  Matt  xii,  24-26; 
and  as  having  "angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt,  xxv, 
41 ;  Bev.  xii,  7, 9.  -  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature,  a  rar 
tional  and  spiritual  creature,  superhuman  in  power,  wis- 
dom, and  energy;  and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel, 
one  of  the  "  princes"  of  heaven.    See  Archahoel. 

The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  originally  be- 


longed, and  which  constituted  a  celestial  hierarchy,  is 
very  numerous:  "Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him"  (Dan.  vii,  10).  They  were  created  and  de- 
pendent (John  i,  8).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  different  grades  among  the  angels  as 
among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scriptures  warrant 
the  same.  Michael  is  described  aa  one  of  the  chief 
princes  (Dan.  x,  18) ;  as  chief  captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14).  Similar  distinctions  exist  among 
the  fallen  angels  (Col.  ii,  15;  Eph.  vi,  12).  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  in  all  respects  except  moral  purity, 
aa  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostasy. 

2.  As  to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  being, 
the  Bible  is  silent;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  1^ 
silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  called  into  existence  aAer  the  creation  of  the 
world;  among  whom  is  Dr.  John  Dick.  Others  have 
supposed  that  they  w«e  created  just  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  for  purposes  of  a  merciful  minis- 
tration to  him.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  as 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
that  they  may  have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to 
their  Maker,  before  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels. 

We  cannot,  cMT  course,  conceive  that  anything  essen- 
tially and  originally  evil  was  created  by  Grod.  We  find 
by  experience  that  the  will  of  a  free  and  rational  creat- 
ure can,  by  his  permission,  oppose  his  will;  that  the 
very  conception  of  freedom  irof^ies  capacity  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and  that  every  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh 
gift  of  grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation. 
We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  bad  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  imvocablv  fixed. 

8.  The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostasy  of 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader.  But 
of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall.  Scripture  tells 
us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its  disclosures,  as  al- 
ways, to  that  which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on 
which  all  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been 
raised  is  Kev.  xii,  7,  9,  which  speaks  of  "  Michael  and 
his  angels"  as  ''fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  an- 
gels," till  the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  "cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  fall  of 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  to  the  fall 
of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii,  4, "  God  spared  not  the  angels, 
when  they  had  sinned,  but  having  cast  them  into  hell, 
delivered  them  to  chains  of  darkness  (crupatc  Ko^v 
rapraf^QQ  trapiButKtp)y  reserved  unto  judgment," 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  "Angels,  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate  (r^v  iavruiv  dfyxfiv),  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  ffjeut  day." 
In  these  mysterious  passages,  however,  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  Satan  as  one  of  the  rest,  for  they 
are  in  chains  and  guarded  (rerrifnifitvovs)  till  the  great 
day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about  as  the  tempter 
and  the  adversary,  until  his  appointed  time  be  come. 
This  distinction,  nevertheless,  may  be  due  to  Satan's 
eminence  among  his  fellows.  Those  who  adhered  to 
Satan  in  his  apostasy  are  described  as  belonging  to 
him.  The  company  is  called  "  the  devil  and  his  angels" 
(Matt,  xxv,  41).  The  relation  marked  here  denotes  the 
instnimentalitv  which  the  devil  mav  have  exerted  in 
inducing  those  called  his  angels  to  rebel  against  Jeho- 
vah and  join  themselves  to  his  interests.  Aside  from 
these  passages,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x,  18, "  I  beheld  {i^tupovv)  SaUn, 
as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  Tliis  may  refer  to  the 
fact  of  his  original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imper- 
fect tense  and  the  force  of  the  context  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
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evil  spirits) ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii,  44),  in  which  our  Lord  declares  of 
him,  that  **  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  that 
**  he  stands  not  (f  (rrtjcc)  in  the  troth,  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  him,"  that  *'  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it."  But  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  Air  apx^c  ^^^^ 
to  the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man ;  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  mur- 
dercr—an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage 
in  1  John  iii,  9>12.  The  word  »<rn}ffE  (wrongly  ren- 
dered **  abode"  in  the  A.  V.)  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fall. 
Perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  any  value  b  1  Tim.  iii, 
6,  "lest  being  lifted  np  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation (Kpf/ia)  of  the  devU."  It  is  concluded  from  thu 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  devirs  condemnation. 
The  inference  is  a  probable  one ;  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  only  analogy  within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of 
man,  in  which  the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  de- 
sire '*  to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly 
temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  revelation. 

How  Satan  and  his  followers,  being  created  so  high 
in  excellence  and  holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell  is 
a  question  upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  but 
which  they  have  not  settled.  The  difficulty  has  seemed 
so  great  to  Schleiermacber  and  others  that  they  have 
denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostasy.  They  have  untied 
the  knot  by  catting  it.  Still  the  difficulty  remains. 
The  denial  of  mystery  is  not  the  removal  of  it  Even 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  believe  sometimes  where  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  here  that  the  grave  question 
of  the  introduction  of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit 
the  fact  of  apostasy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do,  the 
admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the  lower  order  of 
creatures,  in  whom  defection  would  be  less  surprising. 

4.  In  his  phfricid  naiurt^  Satan  is  among  those  that 
are  termed  spiritual  beings;  not  as  excluding  necessa- 
rily all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed  rather  to  the  an- 
imal  nature.  The  good  angels  are  all  ministering  spir- 
its, irviufiara  (Hebl  i,  14).  Satan  is  one  of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  principality.  The  fall  produced 
no  change  i n  his  physical  or  metaphysical  nature.  Paul, 
in  warning  the  Ephesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil, 
tells  them  (Eph.  vi,  12)  that  they  contended  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  mere  human  enemies,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities and  powers;  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world ;  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  in  which  the  oontrut  is  between  human  and  su- 
])erhuman  foes,  the  latter  being  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  flesh  and  blood  (RoaenmUlIer, 
tid  /be).  Satan  is  immortal,  but  not  eternal ;  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  but  raised  high  above  the 
human  race  in  knowledge  and  power.  The  Persian 
mythology  in  its  early  stage,  and  subsequently  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  ranked  the  evil  principle  as 
coeval  and  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the 
good  principle.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  al- 
ways made  him  a  dependent  creature,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Almighty.  By  the  modifications  which 
Zoroaster  subsequently  introduced,  the  Persian  angel- 
ology  came  more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Jews. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  Satan  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  contending  that  tliere  are  two  scries  of  antag- 
onistical  miracles  running  through  the  Bible.  To  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  opposed  those  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians;  and  to  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  Antichrists — 
the  divine  and  the  satanic  Olshaosen  maintains  this 
view,  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentators  (JHblitckm 
Commentar,  i,  242).  The  evidence  in  support  of  such 
a  belief  has  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  it  general 
aooeptance  (see  BoscnmuUer  and  Calvin  on  Matt,  xxiv, 


24 ;  2  ThesB.  ii,  9 ;  Hengstenberg,  Eg^  and  the  Book$ 
of  Mo9e9,  ch.  iii;  also  KosenmUller  and  Bush  on  Exod. 
ch.  vii).  With  a  substanHai  presence  in  only  one  place 
at  one  time,  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he 
is  virtually  present  wherever  his  augels  or  servants  are 
executing  his  wilL 

5.  Scripture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  spec- 
ulation to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil,  may  become 
the  *' children  of  Satan"  instead  of  '*  children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  God — love,  truth,  and  purity,  or 
holiness— combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the  natu- 
ral temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature,  the  spirit 
of  faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  opposites  to 
these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  deviL  In  John  viii,  44,  compared  with  1  John  iii, 
10-15,  we  have  hatred  and  falsehood ;  in  the  constant 
mention  of  the  **  unclean"  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the 
chief,  we  find  impurity ;  from  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  and  the  nar^ 
rative  of  the  temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride. 
These  are  especially  the  "sins  of  the  devil;"  in  them 
we  trace  <he  essence  of  moral  evil  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  restless 
activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  desire  to  spread 
corruption,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and  we  have  the 
portraiture  of  the  spirit  of  evil  as  Scripture  has  drawn 
it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

More  particularly,  Satan's  character  is  denoted  by 
his  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Diaboloe,  False  Accuser, 
Tempter,  etc.  All  the  representations  of  him  in  Script- 
ure show  him  to  have  unmixed  and  confirmed  evil  as 
the  basis  of  his  character,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to 
God  in  assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong  only  to 
God  to  himself;  and,  in  respect  to  men,  in  efforts  to  draw 
them  away  from  God  and  attach  them  to  his  kingdom. 
The  evil  develops  itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all 
possible  means  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who 
are  striving  to  establish  and  extend  his  dominion.  The 
immutability  of  his  evil  character  precludes  the  idea  of 
repentance,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  recovering 
grace.  **He  possesses  an  understanding  which  mis- 
apprehends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known,  to  which  the  key  (ails  without  which  nothing 
can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations — an  understand- 
ing darkened,  however  deep  it  may  penetrate,  however 
wide  it  may  reach.  He  is  thereby  necessarily  unblessed ; 
torn  away  from  the  centre  of  life,  yet  without  ever  find- 
ing it  in  himself;  from  the  sense  of  inward  emptiness, 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  world,  and  yet  with 
it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction;  forever 
fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him ;  constantly 
laboring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet  always  conscious 
of  being  obliged  to  promote  them ;  instead  of  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  excellence,  the  never  satis- 
fled  desire  after  an  object  which  it  cannot  attain ;  in- 
stead of  hope,  a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and 
despair ;  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against  God, 
against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself"  (Twesten). 

IV.  SaUnC$  Power  and  Action, — ^Both  these  points, 
being  intimately  connected  with  our  own  life  and  sal- 
vation, are  treated  with  a  distinctness  and  fulness  re- 
markably contrasted  with  the  obscurity  of  the  previous 
subjects. 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  does  or 
causes  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  following  re- 
strictions have  generally  been  supposed  to  exist :  It  is 
limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  God ;  he  cannot 
transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  dependent  for  ex- 
istence ;  secondly,  by  the  finiteness  of  his  own  created 
faculties ;  thirdly,  by  the  established  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miracles,'  which 
he  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working,  are 
denominated  lying  signs  and  wondere  (2  These,  ii,  &)• 
With  these  restrictions,  the  devil  goes  about  lik€  a  roaiw 
ing  lion. 
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His  agency  is  monl  and  phyucaL  Fint,  moral  He 
beguiled  our  fint  parents,  and  thus  brooght  tin  and  death 
opon  them  and  their  posterity  (Gen.  iii).  He  moved 
David  to  number  the  people  (1  Chran.  xxi,  1).  Ho  re- 
sisted Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  iii,  1).  He  tempted 
Jesufl  (Matt  iv) ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him  to 
betray  his  master  (Luke  xxii,  8);  instigated  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  v,  8);  and 
hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  way  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  He  is  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2) ;  and 
he  deceiveth  the  whole  world  (Kev.  xii,  9). 

The  means  which  he  uses  are  variously  called  wiles, 
darts,  depths,  snares,  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteou»- 
nessb  He  darkens  the  understandings  of  men,  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts  their  Judgments,  that 
he  may  lead  them  into  error.  He  insinuates  evil 
thoughts,  and  thereby  awakens  in  them  unholy  de- 
sires. He  excites  them  to  pride,  anger,  and  revenge; 
to  discontent,  repinings,  and  rebellion.  He  labors  to 
prop  up  false  sjrstems  of  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and 
overturn  the  true  one.  He  come  into  most  direct  and 
determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and 
procure  homage  for  himself;  but  he  failed  in  his  pur^ 
pose.  Next,  he  instigated  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  thwart  his  designs  and  frustrate  bis 
plans.  Here,  too,  he  failed,  and  was  made  to  subserve 
the  very  ends  which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into 
a  similar  conflict  does  he  come  wiih  all  the  saints,  and 
with  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  his  tempta- 
tions as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people,  and  of  strength 
by  trial ;  and  points  them  out  as  a  motive  to  watchful- 
ness and  prayer.  Such  are  the  nature  and  mode  of  his 
moral  influence  and  agency. 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies  of  men, 
88  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the  agency  of  Satan 
was  concerned  in  producing  physical  diseases  the  Script- 
ures plainly  teach  (Job  ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  IG).  Peter  ssys 
of  Christ  that  be  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x,  88).  Hyme- 
iMBus  and  Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  the}' 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i,  20),  where 
ph^'sical  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  as  a  divine 
chastisement,  b  manifestly  intended. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His 
direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  power- 
ful and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ  of 
the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  influence  exercised  by 
■  a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  but  it  lias 
the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion  of  thoughts,  without 
the  medium  of  actions  or  words — a  power  which  u  only 
in  a  veiy  slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms  aa  a  real  extemnl  influence,  correlative  to,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil  within. 
In  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Bf  att  xiii,  19),  it  is  repre- 
sented 88  a  negative  influence,  taking  away  the  action 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (ver.  89),  as  a  positive  influence  for  evil,  intro- 
ducing wickedness  into  the  worUL  Paul  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  represent  it  as  a  power  permitted  to  dispute  the 
world  with  the  power  of  God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrip- 
pa  that  bis  mission  was  **  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  (i^ovfriag)  of  Satan  unto 
God,"  and  represents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts 
men  off  from  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  as  I  **  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  SaUn"  ( 1  Cor.  v,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20). 
The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a  bolder  and 
more  startling  form,  in  the  epistles  to  the  chim;bes  of 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
is  called  a'* synagogue  of  Satan"  (Kev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9), 
where  the  secrets  of  false  doctrine  ara  called  ''the  depths 
of  Satan"*  (ii,  24),  and  the  ''  throne"  and  *<  habitation"  of 
Satan  are  said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.    Another  and  even  more  remariuible  expres- 


sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  intend- 
ed to  baffle  (KaTctpyiiv)  ^  him  that  hath  the  power  (rh 
Kparoi:)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;"  for  death  is  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  **  wages  of  sin,"  and  the  power 
of  death  as  inseparable  from  the  power  of  corruption. 
Nor  is  this  truth  only  expressed  directly  and  formally; 
it  meets  us  again  and  again  in  passages  simply  practi- 
cal, taken  for  granted  as  already  familiar  (see  Kom.  xvi, 
20;  2  Cor.  u,  11;  1  Thess.  ii,  18;  2  Thess.  ii,  9;  1  Tim. 
V,  I5)k  The  BiUe  does  not  shrink  from  putting  the  fact 
of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul  before  us  in  pUin  and 
terrible  certainty. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its 
lang^ge  is  very  fiur  from  countenancing,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  horroTB  of  the  Manichssan  theory.  The  in- 
fluence of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  temporary  and 
limited,  subordinated  to  the  divine  counsel,  and  broken 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly, 
in  the  form  of  possession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
only  in  order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  his 
triumph.  As  for  himself,  so  for  his  redeemed  ones,  it  is 
true  that  **  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet  short- 
ly" (Kom.  xvi,  20;  comp.  Gen.  iii,  16).  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  history  of  the  book  of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  is 
elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that  satanic  influence  is 
permitted  in  order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  hu- 
mility, and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  left  unexplained;  but  its  present  subordi- 
nation and  future  extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of 
as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  **  Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you"  is  the  constant  language  of  Scripture 
(James  iv,  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power  to  which  ^  place" 
or  opportunity  **  is  given"  only  by  the  consent  of  man's 
will  (Eph.  iv,  27).  It  is  probkbly  to  be  traced  most 
distinctly  in  the  power  of  evil  habit — a  power  real,  but 
not  irresistible,  created  by  prex'ioos  sin,  and  by  every 
successive  act  of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soul. 
It  is  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
needs  craft  and  dissimulation  in  order  to  get  advantage 
over  man  bv  entangling  the  will.  The  **  wiles"  (Eph. 
vi,  1 1 ),  the  "  devices"  (2  Cor.  U,  1 1),  the  "  snare"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  7;  vi,  9;  2  Tim.  ii,  2fl)  ''of  the  devil"  are  expres- 
sions which  indicate  the  indirect  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  the  power  of  e^iL  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  "soberness  and  vigilance"  (1  Pet.  v,  8),  for  the 
careful  use  of  the  "  whole  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi,  10- 
17);  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure- the  supremacy 
of  God*s  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  inner  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  He  that  is  bom  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  touclieth  him  not"  (I  John  v,  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scriptures  dis- 
close to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of 
evil  spirits,  or  angels,  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for 
whom  the  "  everliuting  fire  is  prepared"  (Matt.  xxv,41). 
Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned 
angels  of  2  Pet.  ii,  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (Matt, 
xii,  24-28)  identifies  them  distinctly  with  the  iaifiopia 
(A.  v. "devils")  who  had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of 
men.  The  Jews  there  speak  of  a  Beelzebub  (BccX^s- 
/Soi'X),  "a  prince  of  the  cbemons,"  whom  they  identify 
with,  or  symbolize  b}',  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "  god  of 
flies"  [see  BiocfiSEBUBJ,  and  by  whose  power  they  ac- 
cuse our  Lord  of  casting  out  demons.  His  answer  is, 
"  How  can  Satan  cast  out  SaMn  ?"  The  inference  is 
clear  that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  dssmons 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x,  88,  in  which  Peter  describes 
the  possessed  as  KaraSwatrTivoftkvcv^  vwo  rov  Aia/3o- 
Xov;  and  by  Luke  x,  18,  in  which  the  mastery  over  the 
dssmons  is  connected  by  our  Lord  with  the  "fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven  "  and  their  power  included  by  him 
in  the  "power  of  the  enemy"  (rov  ix^f}ov;  comp. 
Matt  xiii,  89).    For  their  nature,  see  Dmmucxx,    They 
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are  mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  poeses- 
sion;  but  in  Eph.  vi,  12  they  are  described  in  various 
lightSi  as  "  principalities"  (af>x"0» "  powers**  (t(ov9iai), 
'*  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and  **  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (or  **  things") 
(rd  Trvevfianxd  r^c  iroviipiac  iy  to7q  iwovpayioit) ; 
and  in  all  as  '^  wrestling*'  against  the  soul  of  man.  The 
same  reference  is  made  less  explicitly  in  Kom.  viii,  88 
and  GoL  ii,  15.  In  Rev.  xii,  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as 
fighting  with  ^  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  '*  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and 
as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chiefs.  Taking  all  these 
passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the  enmity  to 
God  and  man  implied  in  the  luime  and  nature  ofSaun; 
but  their  power  and  action  are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in 
comparison  with  his.  That  there  is  against  us  a  power 
of  spiritual  wickedness  is  a  truth  which  we  need  to 
know,  and  a  mystery  which  only  revelation  can  dis- 
close ;  but  whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  evil  one  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the  dnmons," 
but  also  he  is  called  the  *' prince  of  this  world"  (6  dftxntv 
Tov  KOiTfiOv  Tovrov)  iu  John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  30;  xvi,  11, 
and  even  the  *'god  of  this  world"  (u  ^toQ  rov  aidvoi 
TOvrov)  in  2  Cor.  iv,  4;  the  two  expressions  being 
united  in  the  words  roiNc  KoanoKp&ropaQ  rov  vkotov^ 
TOV  alC^voQ  TovTov,  used  in  Kph.  vi,  12.  (The  word 
Koofiot,  properly  referring  to  the  system  of  the  universe, 
and  so  used  in  John  i,  10,  is  generally  applied  in  Scripts 
ure  to  human  society  as  alienated  from  (tod,  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  *'  pomp  and  vanity"  which  make  it  an  idol 
[see,  e.g.,  1  John  ii,  15];  aiutf  refers  to  its  transitory 
character,  and  is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  ^eoc,  ft  **god  of  an 
age"  being  of  course  no  true  God  at  alL  It  is  used  with 
rckr/ioc  in  Eph.  ii,  2.)  This  power  he  claimed  fur  him- 
self as  a  deUgated  authority  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv,  G),  and  the  temptation  would  have  been 
unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely.  It  implies  an- 
other kind  of  indirect  influence  exerdsod  through  earth- 
ly instruments.  There  are  some  indications  in  Script- 
ure of  the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
what  men  call  the  ^  chances"  of  life.  Such  a  power  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  probably  im- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
(in  Luke  xiu,  16),  and  of  Paul's  *"  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2 
Cor.  xii,  7).  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution 
of  such  action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Exod.  xii,  28; 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  IG ;  2  Kings  xix,  35 ;  Acts  xii,  23),  and,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the  second 
causes  of  nature  with  the  supreme  will  of  God,  we  can- 
not even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any  anteceident  im- 
probability; but  it  is  little  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture  in 
comparison  with  the  other  exercise  of  this  power  through 
the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  become  "  children  of  the 
devil,"  and  accordingly  "do  the  lusts  of  their  father." 
(See  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii,  8-10;  and 
comp.  John  vi,  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scripture  regards 
all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil,"  and  traces  to  him, 
through  his  ministers,  all  spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor. 
xi,  14, 15),  and  all  the  persecution  and  hindrances  which 
oppose  the  Gospel  (Kev.  ii,  10;  1  Thess.  ii,  18).  Most 
of  all  is  this  indiirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who  at 
last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own,  come  to 
take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  evil-doing  in 
others  (Rom.  i,  82). 

The  tnethod  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  title  by  which  he  is  designated  in 
Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  o  ^ta/SoXoc, "  the 
devil,"  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between  others 
and  "set  them  at  variance"  (see,  e.  g.,  Plato,  Symp. 
p.  222  c,  dial^AXXdv  ifik  Kai  'Ayo^oiva) ;  but  common 
usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  special  idea  offset- 
ting at  variance  by  slander,**    In  the  New  Test,  the  word 


SuiPoXoi  is  used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii, 
11;  2  Tim.  iii,  8;  Tit.  ii,  3),  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  application 
of  the  title  to  Satan  both  the  general  and  special  senses 
should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break 
the  bonds  of  communion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each  other 
— to  "set"  each  soul  " at  variance"  both  with  men  and 
God,  and  so  reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-wiU  and  self- 
ishness which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  do  this  is  slander  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  (sod  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the  words 
of  Gen.  iii,  4, 5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  These  words  contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions 
which  keep  men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to 
him  to  a  hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  the 
heathen  so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of  human 
weal  and  woe  or  "envious"  of  human  excellence  and 
happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness  and  jealousy  to 
the  giver  of  all  good.  This  is  enough  (even  without 
the  imputation  of  falsehood  which  is  added)  to  pervert 
man's  natural  love  of  freedom  till  it  rebels  against  that 
which  is  made  to  appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny, 
and  seeks  to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  stand- 
ard of  its  own.  Such  u  the  slander  of  Gotl  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  his  re- 
uniting grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the  book 
of  Job  (Job  i,  9>11 ;  ii,  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it^  Satan 
is  called  the  "  adversary"  (avri^icoc)  of  man  in  1  Pet. 
V,  8,  and  roprcscnte<l  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii,  1, 2; 
and  more  pUinly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10  as  "  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  acciise<l  I  hero  before  our 
God  day  and  night."  It  U  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  |iower  of 
slander,  under  the  all-«earching  eye  of  (xod.  The  men- 
tion of  it  w  clearly  an  "  accommodation"  of  God's  judg^ 
ment  to  the  anal<»gy  of  our  human  experience ;  but  we 
understand  by  it  a  ])ractical  and  awful  truth,  that  every 
sin  of  life,  and  even  the  admixture  of  lower  and  evil 
motives  which  taints  the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise 
up  against  us  at  the  judgment  to  claim  the  aoul  as  their 
own,  and  fix  forever  that  separation  from  God  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that  ac- 
cusation Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading  part, 
pleading  against  man,  with  that  worst  of  slander  which 
is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated  facts;  and  shall  be  over- 
come, not  by  any  counter-claim  of  human  merit,  but "  by 
the  blood  of  the  lamb"  received  in  true  and  steadfast 
faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less 
moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Satanic 
action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — temptation  and  possession. 

The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only  by 
abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record  of  the  temp- 
tations of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It  is  expressly  laid 
down  (as  in  James  i,  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  i.  e.  "trial"  (iritpaafio^),  is  essential  to  man, 
and  is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by 
God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii,  1 ).  Man's  nature  is  progressive ; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity  (^tii'a- 
fiit)f  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual  efiiciency 
(»vf|Syci^)  by  free  exercise.  His  appetites  and  passions 
tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and  unreservedly,  without 
respect  to  the  rightness  or  wrongnces  of  their  obtaining 
them ;  they  need  to  be  checked  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science, and  this  need  constitutes  a  trial  in  which,  if 
the  conscience  prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and 
growth ;  if  it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to 
predominate,  and  the  roan  has  fallen  away.  Besides 
this,  the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  oompulsion  is  its  high 
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privilege ;  bat  there  is  over  it  the  moral  power  of  God's 
law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth  and  goodness, 
acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science, should  regulate  the  human  wiU.  The  need  of 
giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  is  a  still 
severer  trial,  with  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual 
progress  if  we  sustain  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  sub- 
tler and  more  dangerous  fall  if  we  succumb.  In  its 
druggie  the  spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its 
authority  by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath  of 
spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original  nat- 
ure, which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to 
the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  "  tempter"  (as 
in  Matt,  iv,  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  5).  He  has  power  (as  the 
record  of  Gen.  iii  shows  cleariy),  first,  to  present  to  the 
appetites  or  passions  their  objects  in  vivid  and  capti- 
vating forms,  so  as  to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects 
against  the  law  of  God  **  written  in  the  heart  ;'*  and 
next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  inde- 
pendence, the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing'*  (that  is, 
practically,  judging  and  determining)  "  good  and  evil" 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under 
the  control  and  overruling  power  of  God,  as  is  emphat- 
ically laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x,  13;  James  iv,  7,  etc.;  but  it 
can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes  an  *'  agony**)  in  reliance 
on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively.  Its 
negative  Ixercise  is  referred  to  in  the  paraUe  of  the 
sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  **  engrafted  word** 
(James  i,  21)  of  grace,  i.  e.  as  interposing  itself,  by  con- 
sent of  man,  between  him  and  the  channels  of  God*s 
grace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  represented  as  sowing  actual 
seed  of  evil  in  the  individual  heart  or  the  world  general- 
ly; and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  tares  {Ki^avta)  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14,  viz.  that  evil 
is  introduced  into  the  heart  mostlv  as  the  counterfeit  of 
good. 

This  exercise  of  the  tempter's  power  is  possible,  even 
i^^inst  a  sinless  nature.  Wc  see  this  in  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord.  The  temptations  presented  to  him  appeal, 
first,  to  the  natural  desire  and  need  of  food;  next,  to  the 
desire  of  power,  to  be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  noblest  minds;  and,  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing 
and  realizing  God*s  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real  but 
imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  involved  in 
no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation  was  to  seek 
them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy  means;  the  answer 
to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  there- 
fore a.4  one  like  ourselves  in  all  the  weakness  and  finite- 
ness  of  our  nature)  lay  in  simple  faith,  resting  upon  God, 
and  on  his  word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to 
contemplate  the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and  on  the 
grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a 
greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  the 
*' servant  of  sin**  for  the  future  (John  viii,  34;  Kom.  vi, 
16) ;  it  therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathizes  with,  and  aids  the 
teroptfltion  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  a  fact  recognised  by 
experience:  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mys- 
terious, l)ut  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  fall, 
thiis  evil  tendency  is  bom  in  man  in  capacity,  prior  to 
all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out  into  ac- 
tive exi/itence  bv  such  actual  sins  committed.  It  is  this 
which  Paul  calln "a law,**  i.e.  (according  to  his  universal 
use  of  the  word)  an  external  power  '*  of  sin**  over  man, 
bringing  the  inner  man  (the  vovc)  into  captivity  (Rom. 
vii,  14-24).    Its  power  is  broken  by  the  atonement  and 


the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out; 
it  still  "  lusts  against  the  spirit**  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
the  things  which  they  would**  (GaL  v,  17).  It  is  to  this 
spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  falsehood,  cruel  t}*, 
pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal  in  tempt- 
ing us.  If  his  temptations  be  yielded  to  without  repent- 
ance, it  becomes  the  reprobate  (d^occ/ioc)  mind,  which 
delights  in  evil  for  its  own  sake  (Rom.  i,  28,  32),  and 
makes  men  emphaticall}'  **  children  of  the  devil**  (John 
viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii, 3, 10)  and  "accursed** 
(Matt,  XXV,  41),  fit  for  *'the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.**  If  they  be  resisted,  as  by  God's  grace 
they  may  be  resisted,  then  the  evil  power  (the  "flesh** 
or  the  "old  man**)  is  gradually  "crucified"  or  "mortified** 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven  where  no  evil 
can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  as  exercised  chiefly  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances.  To 
this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced  (as  has  been  said)  the 
trial  of  Job  by  temporal  loss  and  bodily  suffering  (Job  i, 
ii),  the  remarkable  expression  used  by  our  Lord  as  to 
the  woman  with  a  "spirit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii,  16), 
the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,**  which  Paul  calls  the  "  messen- 
ger of  Satan"  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii,  7).  Its  language 
is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  metaphor  or 
poetical  personification  of  an  abstract  principle.  Its  gen- 
eral statements  are  illustrated  by  examples  of  tempta- 
tion. (See,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Luke  xxii, 
5;  John  xxiii,  27  [Judas] ;  Luke  xxii,  31  [Peter] ;  Acts 
V,  3  [Ananias  and  Sapphira] ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5;  2  Cor.  ii,  11 ; 
1  Thess.  iii,  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling 
form  of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  connection  of  the  first  cause  with  sec- 
ond causes  in  nature,  and  of  the  process  of  origination 
of  human  thought,  experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
competent  either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Scripture. 

It  1!^  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difiiculties  connected 
with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are  of 
little  weight  when  brought  against  well -authenticated 
facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan 
are  equally  valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
must  act ;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be  eviL  The 
fact  of  such  an  agency  being  revealed  as  it  is,  is  every 
way  as  consonant  with  reason  and  religious  conscious- 
ness as  are  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neither  reason  nor  consciousness  could  by  itself  estab- 
lish such  a  fact ;  but  all  the  testimony  they  are  capable 
of  adducing  is  in  ag^eeroent  with  the  Scripture  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  dremonical  possession  (q.  v.)  it  is 
snflicient  here  to  remark  that  although  w^idely  different 
in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  character  as  the 
other  power  of  Satan,  including  both  that  external  and 
internal  influence  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us  only  in  connection  with  the 
revelation  of  that  redemption  from  sin  which  destroys 
it — a  revelation  begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested  in  itself  at  the  atonement  in  its  effects  at  the 
gpreat  day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  Sa- 
tan is  first  "bound  for  a  thousand  years,"  then  set  free 
for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict,  and  Anally  "cast  into  the 
lake  of  tire  and  brimstone  ...  for  ever  and  ever"  (xx,  2, 
7-10). 

y.  Traditioru. — According  to  the  Mohammedans,  who 
have  derived  their  account  from  Jewish  traditions,  Sa- 
tan, or,  as  they  sometimes  call  him,  Ebiif.  was  an  arch- 
angel whom  God  employed  to  destroy  the  Jinns  or  Genii, 
a  race  intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  who  ten- 
anted the  earth  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  riches, 
power,  and  magnificence,  the  pre-Adamite  sultans  of  the 
Jinns  far  surpassed  any  height  to  which  monarchs  of 
the  human  race  have  attained ;  but  the  pride  with  which 
such  glories  inspired  them  filled  them  with  impiety,  and 
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their  monstrous  crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrsth  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Satan  was  then  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy them ;  he  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  the 
perfidious  race,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  caves  beneath  the  mighty  Kaf,  or  mount4un  frame- 
work which  supports  the  universe.  This  victory  filled 
Satan  with  pride ;  and  when  God,  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  required  all  the  celestial  intelligences  to  worship 
the  new  being,  Satan  and  his  adherents  peremptorily 
refu$e<I,  upon  which  he  was  driven  from  heaven,  and 
the  faithful  angels  threw  great  stones  at  him  to  accel- 
erate his  flight.  Hence  the  common  Mohammedan 
saying,  '*  God  preserve  us  from  Satan  who  was  stoned !" 
In  revenge  for  this  misfortune,  Satan  resolved  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  paradise;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
he  was  refused  admittance  by  the  gttard.  On  this  he 
begged  each  of  the  animals,  one  after  another,  to  carry 
him  in,  that  he  might  speak  to  Adam  and  his  wife ;  but 
they  all  refused  him  except  the  serpent,  who  took  him 
between  two  of  his  teeth  and  thus  carried  him  in.  See 
D*Herbelot,  Btbiioih.  Orientale^  s.  v.  See  Superstition. 
VI.  Literature, — Lists  of  works  on  this  subject  are 
given  by  Danz,  TheoL  Worterbuchj  s.  w. «  Satan,"  "Teu- 
feir  Darling,  Cyclop.  BUdioffr.  col.  1384, 1680  sq.;  and 
Malcom,  Theolog,  Index,  s.  v.  See  also  Tweedie,  Saiem 
at  revealed  in  Scripture  (Edinb.  1862) ;  Snope,  Satanic 
Injtuence  (Lond.  1854);  Cowan,  idem  (ibid.  1861);  and 
the  monographs  referred  to  under  D.suo3f;  Devil; 

POSSEflSBD. 

SATAN,  Depths  op  (Rev.  ii,  24),  probably  were  the 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Simonians,  and  other 
early  Gnostics,  who  concealed  their  errors  under  deep 
abs'truseness  derived  from  wild  speculations  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  created 
the  world,  but  were  in  opposition  to  the  Creator.  They 
taught  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  seem  to  have  had 
secret  books,  written  in  an  abstnise  and  mysterious 
style.    See  Gnostics. 

SATAN,  Synagogue  of  (Rev.  ii,  9,  18),  probably 
denotes  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Smyrna,  the  false  zeal- 
ots for  the  law  of  Moses,  who  at  the  beginning  wete  the 
most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycaip  was  bishop, 
to  whom  John  writes.    See  Smyrna. 

Satanael,  a  being  whom  the  Bogomiles  (q.  v.)  of 
the  12th  century  regarded  as  the  first-born  son  of  the 
supreme  God,  who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits  they  believed  that  God  had  committed  a  partic- 
ular admhiistration,  while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all 
his  universal  vicegerents;  but,  having  apostatized,  he 
persuaded  his  companions  in  apostasy  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  should  be  an  empire 
independent  of  the  supreme  God.  He  ruled  in  the 
world  which  he  had  created,  bringing  many  thousands 
to  ruin  by  his  seductive  wiles.  But  the  good  God  re- 
solved to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  Satanael  and 
to  deprive  him  of  power.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Logos,  who  became  incarnate,  or,  rather,  took  an 
ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an  earthly  body  only 
in  its  outward  appearance.  Satanael  was  deprived  by 
Cbrbt  of  his  divine  power,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the 
name  of  El  and  retain  only  that  of  Satan,  This  doc- 
trine has  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Euchites. 
—Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Satanteils,  a  HindiL  sect  who  profess  to  adore 
the  true  name  alone,  the  one  God,  the  cause  and  creator 
of  all  things.  They  borrow  their  notions  of  creation 
from  the  Yedantie  philosophy.  Worldly  existence  is 
with  them  illusion,  or  the  work  of  Maya.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  of  the  Hindft  gods,  and,  although 
they  profess  to  worship  but  one  God,  they  pay  reverence 
to  what  they  consider  manifestations  of  his  nature  vis- 
ible iu  the  AvaUrs,  particulariy  Rama  and  Krishna. 


They  use  distinctive  marks,  and  wear  a  doable  string 
of  silk  bound  around  the  right  wrist.  They  do  not  uni- 
formly employ  frontal  lines,  but  some  make  a  perpen- 
dicular streak  with  ashes  of  a  burnt-offering  to  Hanu-  * 
man.  Their  moral  S3rstem  approaches  that  of  the  Hind  A 
Quietists  or  the  Greek  Stoics,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
spirit  of  rigid  indifference  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
its  pains,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  all  ordinar}*  social  and  religious  duties, 
combined  with  the  calm  hope  of  final  mbaorption  into 
the  one  spirit  which  pervadea  all  things.---6ardner, 
Faith§  of  the  World,  s..v. 

Satanians,  a  branch  of  the  Mcssalians,  who  ap- 
peared about  A.D.  890.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  theory  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  held,  that 
the  power  of  Satan  over  men  makes  it  right  for  them  to 
pray  that  he  will  not  exercise  it  to  their  harm.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Yezedees  (q.  v.)  is  grounded. 

Satannifinl.  Heretics  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  Prcedestinatus  as  having  derived  their 
name  from  Satanius,  and  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  a  restoration 
of  bodies  and  souls  to  exactly  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  exist  during  the  present  life.  This  seema 
to  be  the  same  heresy  which  is  numbered  the  eightieth 
by  Pbilaster  and  the  tixty'Seventh  by  Augustine,  and  to 
whose  adherents  the  name  JStemales  is  given  by  Da- 
naeus  in  his  tract  on  Augustine's  treatise  on  heresies. — 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Satanoixr,  Isaao  ha-Levi,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Satanow,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  1782.  In  1772  he  came  to  Beriin, 
where  he  began  to  issue  those  works  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  in  his  native  place,  and  which  have 
secured  him  a  lasting  memorial  in  Hebrew  literature 
and  Biblical  exegesis.    His  works  are,  a  short  Hebrew 

grammar, entitled  nisa^  '^r!t^'o,The Joyful L^ (BerL 
1773):— r^S(  nc^,  a  Hebrew  dictionary  in  the  man- 
ner of  Kimchi's  d''0*icn b  (ibid.  1787;  Prague,  1804): 
— d'^^nx  D'^")I1%  on  the  synonyms  and  homonyms  of 
the  Hebrew  language  (BerL  1787;  Prague,  1804) :— HBO 

nnS(,  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  also  called  Q*^39")Uno 
(Berl.  1787): — A  Hebrew  commentary  on  and  German 
translation  of  Job  (ibid.  1799).  Besides  these,  Satanow 
has  also  written  several  works  of  gnomes  and  apo- 
thegms in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  and  Ph)vert>s,  as  well 
as  grammatical  notes  on  all  the  difllcult  passages  of  the 
Old  Test,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Sa- 
tanow died  in  1802.  Sec  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  251  sq.; 
Delitzsch,Ztfr  Geschichte  d,Jiidischen  Poene,  p.  115  sq.; 
Jost,  Gesdi.  d,  Judenth,  u,  t,  Seden,  iii,  898,  etc. ;  Kitto, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  U threw  Lit,  p.  395; 
(iriltz,  Getch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  132  sq. ;  Steinschtieidcr,  B^ 
Uograph,  llandb,  p.  124 ;  Catalogus  Libr,  ffebr,  in  Bibli- 
oth,Bodl,p.2b0'2,     (B.P.) 

Satervifl,  in  Persian  roythologi',  is  a  prince  of  the 
stara  and  good  genius  who  protects  the  region  of  the 
west,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  contest  with  Ahriman.  He 
raises  the  water  from  the  sea  and  spreads  it  over  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Sathrabusa^n^s  (^^oBpaf^vZavrfg),  a  Gnecized 
form  (I  Esdr.  vi,  8,  7,  27  [vii,  1])  of  the  CbaMee  name 
(Ezra  V,  3,  6;  vi,  6, 13)  Shethar-boznai  (q.  v.). 

SatlBfactlon  (expressed  in  Hebrew  by  vAv,  tofii; 
7^^,  to  satiate;  and  T^"^,  to  glut;  in  Greek  [according 
to  the  A.  V.l  by  less  distinctive  terms,  xopra^ut,  tofodf 
der ;  once  [CoL  ii,  23]  rXrifffiovri,  satiety),  in  general, 
signifies  the  act  of  giving  complete  or  perfect  pleasure. 
In  the  Christian  system  it  denotes  that  which  Christ 
did  and  suffered  in  onler  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  to  se- 
cure the  honon  of  the  divine  government,  and  thereby 
make  an  atonement  fur  the  sins  of  his  people  (Heb* 
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^feS,  to  aUmefor),  This  nse  of  the  word  taiuf actum 
is  taken  from  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  law, 
viz.  contenting  an  aggrieved  person  by  some  considers- 
don  consistent  with  a  remission  of  the  debt  or  offence 
for  which  the  satisfaction  is  offered.  The  death  of 
Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  the  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  worid  (1  John  ii,  2;  Kom.  v,  11).  Satis- 
faction is,  in  fact,  propitiation  and  atonement.  Christ's 
satisfaction  is  vicarious  and  expiatory,  being  made  for 
OS  and  instead  of  us  or  our  act,  we  having  ourselves  no 
power  of  offering  satisfaction  to  the  offended  majesty 
of  heaven.  Satisfaction  is  distinguished  from  merit 
thus :  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answer- 
ing the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  the  breach  of  it.  These  were  answered  by 
suffering  its  penalty.  The  merit  of  Christ  consists  in 
what  he  did  to  fulfil  what  the  law  demanded  before 
man  sinned,  which  was  obedience.  The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  to  free  us  from  misery,  and  the  merit  of  Christ 
is  to  procure  happiness  for  us.  See  Owen,  On  the  Saiu^ 
facHon  of  Christ;  GiW,  Boify  of  Div.B^w;  StilUngfleet, 
On  SaHrfcuium  ;  Watts,  Redeemer  and  Sandifiert  p.  28, 
82;  Hervey,  Theron  and  Aepaeio,  See  Atonkmbkt; 
Pbofitiatioh. 

SATISFACTION,  Romish.  The  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  defines  "  satbfaction"  as  **  the  compen- 
sation made  by  man  to  God  by  doing  something  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  The 
satisfaction  which  Christ  makes  on  the  cross,  it  is 
declared,  "gives  to  man*s  actions  merit  before  God." 
**  Canonical  satisfaction"  is  somethings-prayer,  fasting, 
or  alms-deeds — "which  is  imposed  by  the  pripst,  and 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  deliberate  and  firm  pur- 
pose carefully  to  avoid  sin  for  the  future."  This  satis- 
faction is  directed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  capability  of 
the  offender.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Romish  notion  of  the  merits  of  good  works.    See  Pbm- 

ANCB. 

Satniiis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Enops 
and  the  naiad  or  nymph  of  the  stream  Satniols.  He 
was  slain  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus. 

Satrap  (Heb.  achaehdarpen' ,  IDnnUHK ;  Sept.  era- 
rpamfQ  and  frTpaTfiy6Q\  Vulg.  satrapcMf  A.  V.  "ruler 
of  provinces;"  Estb.  iii,  12;  viii,  9;  ix,3;  and  with  the 
Chaldee  termination,  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27 ;  vi,  2,  3).  The 
genuine  form  of  this  name  has  been  found  in  Indian  in- 
scriptions to  be  kscUrapOj  i.  e.  warrior  of  the  host  (see 
Benfey,  in  GoU,  Gel,  Anz.  1839,  p.  805  sq.;  Lassen, 
Zeitschriftf.  d,  MorgenL  ill,  161 ),  to  which  the  Greek 
i^rpajtric  or  i^at^pdmic  corresponds  (Bockh,  Corp, 
Inter.  So,  2691  c),  from  which  the  softer  form  eatrapet 
gradually  arose  and  passed  into  modem  Unguages  (Ge- 
senius,  Tkesaur,  s.  v.).  "  These  satraps  are  known  in 
ancient  history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of  the  prov- 
inces in  to  which  the  Persian  em  pire  was  divided.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  they  had  an  extended  civil  jurisdiction  over 
several  smaller  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  nns, 

or  governs.  Thus  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  were 
'governors*  of  Judea  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  6;  Neh.  ii,  9).  The  power  and  functions 
of  the  Perwan  satraps  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  modem  Persian  governors  and  Turkish 
pashas;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  provincial  government 
by  means  of  viceroys  intrusted  with  almost  regal  pow- 
ers in  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  king,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  has  always  been 
prevalent  in  the  East.  The  important  peculiarity  and 
distinction  in  the  ancient  Persian  government,  as  ad- 
miraUy  shown  by  Ueeren  (^Reiegrches,  i,  489  sq.),  was 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  carefully  sepa- 
lated — the  satrap  being  a  very  powerful  civil  and  polit- 
ical chief,  but  having  no  immediate  control  over  the 
tioopa  and  garrisons,  the  commanders  of  which  were  rc- 
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sponsible  only  to  the  king.  The  satnps,  in  their  sev- 
eral provinces,  employed  themselves  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  regulation  of  affairs;  and  they  also  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated  trilMite, 
clear  of  all  charges  for  local  government  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  6,  §  1-3). 
In  later  times  this  prudent  separation  of  powen  became 
neglected  in  favor  of  royal  princes  and  other  great  per- 
sons (Xenoph.  Anah,  i,  1,  §  2),  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  militaiy  as  well  as  civil  power  in  their  governments 
— to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
which,  by  weakening  the  empire,  facilitated  iu  ultimate 
subjugation  by  Alexander"  (Kitto).    See  Pkrsia. 

Satrttp^B,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  name  under 
which  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  Neptune,  first  at 
Samicuro,  and  afterwards  in  Elis,  which  was  constantly 
covered  with  a  robe  of  woollen,  another  of  linen,  and  a 
third  of  byssus. 

Satshi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
sun-god  Indra. 

Satterlee,  Alfred  Bbown,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1828,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  18d2.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  received  his  appointment  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
in  1858,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Arracan  mission.  He 
reached  the  field  of  his  labors,  Akyab,  in  Sept.,  186&. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  perform  much  service  for  his 
Master.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  he  died  of  the 
cholera,  July  1, 1866.     (J.  C  S.) 

Satterpai,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  heaven  of 
the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be  situated  below  the  heaven 
of  the  moon,  and  presided  over  by  twelve  genii  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 

Sattiawodi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  king  Dassaraycn,  who  was  first  married  to  Panuh 
sen  and  aftenK'ards  to  Sandanen. 

Saturday  (SaJtunCe  day)  was,  next  to  the  Lord's 
day,  held  by  the  ancient  Christians  in  great  veneration, 
and,  especially  in  the  Eastern  parts,  honored  with  all 
the  public  solemnities  of  religion.  This  observance  of 
the  day  was,  doubtless,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
tlie  Jews,  who  were  generally  the  first  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  who  still  retained  great  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  Western  Church  regarded  it  as 
a  fast,  but  the  Greek  Church  observed  it  as  a  festival, 
one  Sabbath  (Saturday)  only  excepted.  This  was  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  between  Good-Friday  and  Easter^ 
day,  when  our  Saviour  lay  buried,  upon  which  account 
it  was  kept  as  a  fast  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
Athanasius  (//onf.  de  Semente,  tom.  1,  p.  1060)  tells  us 
that  they  assembled  on  Saturdays— not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  only  to  worship  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  So  far  as  concerns  public  wor- 
ship, Saturday  was  made  in  all  things  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  Scriptures  were  read,  as  on 
the  Lord's  day,  sermons  preached,  and  the  communion 
administered.  A  preference,  however,  was  given  to  the 
Lord's  day,  for  there  were  no  laws  forbidding  lawsuits, 
pleadings,  public  shows,  and  games  on  that  day.  Nor 
were  men  obliged  to  abstain  wholly  from  bodily  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (August. 
Ep,  118)  has  a  canon  forbidding  Christians  to  Judaize,  or 
rest  on  the  Sabbath,  any  further  than  was  necessary  for 
public  worship.  The  reason  for  the  Latin  Church  keep- 
ing Saturday  as  a  Cist  is  given  by  pope  Innocent  in  his 
epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium :  "  If  we  commemo- 
rate Christ's  resurrection  not  only  at  Easter,  but  evex^* 
Lord's  day,  and  fast  upon  Friday  because  it  was  the  day 
of  his  passion,  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  Saturday,  which 
is  the  middle-time  between  the  days  of  grief  and  joy." 
He  therefore  concludes  that  Saturday  ought  to  be  kept 
as  a  fast  {Innocent,  Ep,  ad  Decium  EuifubUi,  c.  4).    This 
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WAS  the  general  practice,  and  yet  iff  Italy  itaelf  it  was 
otberwiae  at  Milan,  where  Saturday  was  a  festivaL  The 
Saturdays  ia  Ember  weeks  are  called  '*  in  XII  Lections,** 
from  the  six  Gospels  read  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
See  Bingham,  i4»l«^.  of  the  Christ,  Church,  p.  1137  sq.; 
Riddle,  Chiat,  AnUq.  p.  652  sq.;  WalooU,  Soared  Ar^ 
chmoL  s.  V. 

Saturn,  or  Kronos,  was  a  principal  deity  in  Greek 
and  Koman  mythology.  The  old  Italic  Saturn,  whose 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  god  of  hanrests,  and  the 
old  Grecian  Kronos,  a  thoroughly  symbolic  being,  which, 
like  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  is  suggestire  of  the  pri- 
meval and  uniform  forcca  of  nature,  and  has  a  probable 
though  partial  connection  with  the  Phoenician  Moloch 
(q.  v.),  are  deities  of  two  religions  which  often  diverge 
from  each  other;  and  a  modem  learned  mythology, 
which  everywhere  intermixes  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
meats,  has  met  with  but  indifferent  success  in  the  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  two  gods  into  one.  Kronos,  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Geea,  was  the  most  cunning  of  the 
Titans.  His  mother  had  given  birth  to  the  Centimani 
and  the  Cyclops,  and  Uranus  had  confined  them  in  the 
underworld  on  account  of  their  monstrous  shapes  and 
strength.  Enraged  by  thb  action,  Gsea  proposed  to  her 
younger  children  to  avenge  their  brothers;  but  they  all 
shrank  from  laying  violent  bands  on  their  father,  with 
the  exception  of  K.ronos,  who  bid  himself,  and  at  night 
onascnlated  Uranus  and  threw  the  generative  organs 
down  upon  the  eartl^,  thereby  fructifymg  iL  Kronos 
tJien  married  the  Titaness  Rhea,  from  whom  sprang  the 
entire  race  of  the  gods  who  ruled  the  world.  To  avoid 
a  prophecy  by  his  parents  which  foretold  that  one  of  his 
children  should  dethrone  him,  he  swallowed  all  his  chil- 
dren immediately  after  their  birth,  excepting  Jupiter, 
whom  Rhea  saved  by  giving  Kronos  a  stone  wrapped  in 
cloths  instead.  The  child  grew  rapidly,  and  attained  in 
a  single  year  to  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Metis 
(cunning)  now  gave  him  an  emetic,  which  he  adminitn 
tered  to  Kronos,  with  the  result  that  he  cast  up  all  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  together  with  the  stone. 
The  latter  was  placed  for  a  memorial  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  Jupiter  conspired  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  dethrone  their  father,  whom  he  muti- 
lated as  Uranus  had  been ;  but  when  he  sought  to  se- 
cure the  throne  for  himself  the  Titans  resisted,  with  the 
result  that  after  ten  years'  war  Jupiter  released  the  Cen- 
timani and  the  Cyclops,  and  with  their  aid  overcame 
the  Titans,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  where 
the  Cyclops  had  lain.  The  division  of  authority  was 
then  determined  among  the  Kronidas  by  lot,  Pluto  re- 
ceiving the  earth,  Nei)tune  the  sea,  and  Jupiter  the 
heavens  and  supreme  authority  over  all.  The  de- 
throned Kronos  or  Saturn,  it  is  said,  now  fled  to  Italy 
and  inaugurated  the  golden  age.  Men  lived,  like  the 
gods,  without  care,  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  health, 
and  strength ;  they  did  not  grow  old ;  and  to  them  death 
was  a  slumber  which  relieved  them  of  their  present 
nature  and  transformed  them  into  diemons.  The  earth 
yielded  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  gave  up  all  its  treasures 
without  cultivation  and  labor.  Under  the  reign  of  Sat- 
urn men  lived  the  life  of  paradise.  To  keep  alive  the 
recollection  of  this  primitive  life  of  innocence,  freedom, 
and  equality,  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  was  insti- 
tuted at  Rome,  which  began  on  Dec.  17,  and  contin- 
ued, first  a  single  day,  but  afterwards  for  longer  periods, 
until  in  th«  time  of  the  emperors  it  extended  over  an 
entire  week.  During  its  continuance  all  business  was 
intemipted ;  all  distinctions  between  masters  and  slaves 
were  laid  aside,  so  that  slaves  sat  at  the  sumptuous  table 
and  masters  waited  on  them,  and  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion was  allowed.  In  Greece  Kronos  or  Saturn  possess- 
ed temples  of  extremely  ancient  date.  His  temple  at 
Rome  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  served  as  an 
archive  of  the  State  and  also  as  its  treasury.  The  god 
is  usually  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle.  The  scythe, 
wings,  and  hour-glass,  which  are  likewise  often  intro- 
duced in  such  representations,  arc  added  notions  of  more 


recent  date,  and  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  moda  of 
conceiving  of  the  god.  The  Persians  gave  this  deity  an 
almost  wholly  animal  representation:  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  resemble  those  of  swine,  a  human  body  with 
arms  is  added,  and  an  animal  head  vrith  crown  completes 
the  figure, — Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MytkoL  b.  v.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr*  and  Bom,  MyihoU  b.  v. 


F^re  of  Saturn. 

Battum,  the  phnet,  seems  to  be  named  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  Amos  v,  26,  under  the  title  Kiyun', 
')!|'>3,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
"  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chi- 
urtf  your  images,"  etc. ;  for  a  similar  word  is  the  name 
of  this  star  in  both  Syriac  and  Arabic  (oomp.  Aben-Ezra, 
adiooJ),  and  it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Arabians  strove 
to  propitiate  Satuni  as  a  star  of  evil  influence  (see  Po- 
cocke,  Sj)ec,  lliiU  A  rab,  p.  103, 120,  ed.  no  v.;  comp.  Kor- 
berg,  OnomasL  Cud,  Nas,  p.  78  sq. ;  Ephrem  Syr.  0pp. 
ii,  458;  Propert.  iv,  1, 104;  Lucaii,  i,  652;  Juvenal,  vi, 
569).  On  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  it  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  astronomers  as  having  a  cold 
nature  (Pliny,  ii,  6,  p.  75  ed.  Hard.),  and  they  ascribed  to 
it  heavy  storms  of  rain  (ibid.  ii,39;  see  Harduin,a^&c.,- 
see  also,  on  its  evil  influence,  Macrobius,  Satum,  i,'19, 
p.  95, 97  Bip. ;  see  also  Moloch).  The  Sept  has  'Pai- 
tltdv;  comp.  Acts  vii,  43,  where  the  MSS.  vary  much 
(sec  Griesb.  ad  he. ;  comp.  O.  MUller,  in  the  Bibl.  Lubec 
vii,  469  sq.),  but  the  best  read  'Ptjtpav.  This  is  a  Cop- 
tic word,  as  Kircher  has  shown  from  an  ArabLco-Cop- 
tic  inscription  (Ling.  jiCg.  RestU.  p.  49 ;  Q^dip.uEg.  p.  1, 
386  sq.).  Scyffarth  would  derive  it  from  Pc,  to  make  or 
hey  and  ovohv,  light,  i.  e.  shining  (comp.  Tatius  Isag.  in 
A  rati  Phcen.  c.  17).  Jablonski,  however  (Remph.  yEgypt. 
Deus  [Frankfort  and  Leips.  1781],  also  in  his  Opusc  ii,  1 
sq.,and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  jmiu),  would  deny  that  this 
and  the  other  names  of  planets  associated  with  it  in  the 
inscription  are  Egyptian,  and  renders  the  word  as  Ethi- 
opic,  king  of  heaven,  i.  e.  sun  (comp.  Opusc.  i,  280  sq.), 
from  ro^  "  king,"  and  pheh, "  heaven."  [Hence  the  true 
reading  would  be  'Po/i^ra.]  Then  we  must  understand 
the  passage  in  Amos  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  reading  with  p.  Ign. 
Rossi  (Etgmol.  ^gypt.  [Rome,  1808]  p.  176)  expUiins 
'Pcfc^a  as  meaning  inhabitant  of  heaven,  from  phek, 
"heaven,"  and  rem,  ''inhabitant"  (comp.  Coptic  version 
of  1  Cor.  XV,  48  sq.).  But  this  is  not  striking.  More 
recently,  Hengstenberg  agrees  with  Jablonski  in  re* 
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jac^Dg  all  gfoaea,  ind  ht  ictuned  to  tbe  old  new 
(h>t  'Pq^  ii  tbe  nuiUka  of  a  Kiihe  tar  K^un,  or 
Aqwi  (^uAatf.<{Hp«W<K.i,llO  m.);  y«  tbii  Kemi 
too  bMty ;  tod  Kiicbn'a  view  is  lopported  by  lomc  well 
««[!.«;  nMJ  with  the  Coptic,  umI  ii  derended  by  Buir 
iCoumml.  ut  ioc)  (Qil  Winer,  who  ctnuidrn  the  ren- 
dering of  IlengeMobcrg  (,GttUU  mirr  BiUltr,  L».lie 
fi-oBK  or  tuppOTi  of  your  imaga)  u  without  force,  i 
thoDjthHiUigudEwald  adopt  U.  GntniuM  {Tkattur. , 
ii,  669  »q.)  rendtmtaftwiin  irfaforKa  vatrorum,  Le,ttaliu 
o/'yMr  iiUt,  whicli  ia  without  good  leaBD.  (Compi, 
ID  gen^  BnuD,  Stltcta  Sacra,  p.  177  aq,;  Maim  and 
Schwab,  ia  Ugolini  TUkim:  xxiii  [bat  tbeae  are  nn- 
importantj ;  Scbiiider,  Da  Tabemac.  MoL  it  SttUa 
Dti  Jlanp/ia  [Mufa.  174A].}  _  KownmlOki  deniea  Out 
the  Sept.  rendera  Kij/iin  by  'Patfav,  but  nfen  it  ai  ■ 
word  of  expliiution  to  tloitUm,  QS^rvbit,  your  godi. 
Bat  tliii  ia  with  little  reuoo.  An  attempt  bta  been 
made  to  eoEuieot  Saturn  with  the  Jeiriih  Sabbath,  a* 
tbe  day  of  Saturn,  See,  nmfrs,  B&lir,  Sgmiol  ii,  6Si. 
Wolff'B  Dif.  I  de  CUim  tt  Raiipk.  (Leipa.  1741)  ia  uo- 
See  Ciiiun. 


SatnmaUa,  the  featirai  of  Satumua,  to  whom  the 
people  of  Luimn  attiibuled  the  introduction  ofagiicult- 
iire  and  Che  ana  of  civilized  life.  It  waa  kept  towuda 
the  end  of  December,  as  a  Kit  of  hirvest-honie,  during 
which  tnuDOH  wai  siupendpd;  courts  and  achools  were 
doaedi  no  war  was  commenced  or  malefactDr  pontBhcd ; 
■laTea  were  relieved  bom  ordinary  labor,  and,  dressed  in 
tbeii  masters'  clothes,  were  waited  upon  by  (hem  at  the 
table.  Salamna  being  an  ancient  tiationaJ  god  of  Lati- 
nm,  the  inslitniion  of  the  SatDmslia  ia  lost  in  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  One  legend  ascribea  it  to  Janus,  an- 
olhet  (by  Yaini)  to  the  Pela^,  while  ■  third  trwiition 
npresenled  certain  followers  of  Ilercclea,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  an  his  retara  to  Greece,  ■<  the  authoraof  the 

aaeied  titea  of  Satnmus,  but  additions  were  gradually 
made  until  it  occupied  bcvcr  days.  In  reality,  during 
the  empire,  three  different  fealivals  were  celebrated. 
Fint  came  tbe  Satanialia  proper,  commencing  ou  XVI 
Kal.  Dec^  followed  by  the  Ojxilia,  aDciently  coincident 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthenware 
figure*  (tigilla  tneiUa}  exposed  for  sale  at  thia  aeaaon. 
See  Anthon,  Claitical  Did.  a.  v. 

BatnmlR  and  BRtninlaa,  in  Greek  mythology, 
were  appellaUve*  of  Juna  and  Jupiier,  derived  from 
their  father  Saturn. 

Batumiolaiu,  Satnrnlana,  or  Sataralnaa,  an 
early  aect  of  Syrian  Gaostica,  foltowert  of  9atuminua  (q. 
v.)  or  Satarailoa.  The  theorin  of  Satuminus  are  only 
known  tbroagh  the  work  of  Irennua  Aganut  lieraiu. 
Id  thia  he  atalea  that  Satuiuinun,  like  Heuander,  taught 
that  them  ii  one  supreme  Unknown,  the  Father  (flnr^ 
JyvMn-oc).  The  Father,  he  taught,  waa  without  or- 
igin, bodileaa  and  formless,  and  never  had  in  reality  ap- 
peared to  men  \  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  angel 
A  Dumber  of  sinritoal  beings  wen  created  by  him  in 
aocceaaive  gradations,  in  the  lowest  of  which  came  ibe 
spirits  of  the  seven  planeta.  These  seven,  of  whom 
the  God  of  the  Jews  waa  chief,  created  the  world,  man, 
and  an  things.  They  had  not  power  to  make  man  an 
erect  being,  and  so  tie  continued  to  crawl  upon  the  earth 
like  a  wotm  until  the  Supreme  sent  forth  a  spark  of  life, 
which  gave  him  on  erect  posture,  compacted  his  joints, 
•od  made  him  to  live.  Han  now  for  the  drat  time  be- 
comea  poaaawed  of  a  sonl,  and  the  godlike  germ  ia  de»- 
tined  to  unfold  itself  in  those  human  natures  where  it 
has  been  implanted,  lo  distinct  personality,  and  to  re- 
lam  after  a  determinate  period  lo  the  original  Fountain 
of  Life.  SaUiniinua  taught  that  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
calla  .£on,  voi^,  came  to  destroy  the  Demiurge,  who 
waa  the  Uod  of  the  Jewi;  that  he  was  without  birth, 
without  body,  without  figure,  and  only  tn  appearuica  a 
man,  Ue  accoonted  for  the  existence  of  icnud  and  evil 
men  t^  affirming  Uut  they  wen  origiaally  created  of 
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two  kinda^  the  one  good,  whom  Chriat  came  to  aave,  tbe 
other  wicked,  whom  the  devils  aucoor,  and  whom  Chriat 
will  deatioy.  The  Satununians  oonaidered  marriage  to 
be  of  Salon ;  they  abstained  frem  animal  food,  and  tangbt 
that  some  propheciea  came  from  the  spirits  who  made 
the  world,  and  some  from  Satan.  Their  doctrines  led  to 
a  strict  asceticism,  and  also  (o  the  oehbacy  of  follow- 
ing times;  Ibey  were  baaed  on  daalism,  and  resembled 
tboee  of  the  DocetB,  As  these  heretics  are  not  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  much  known  out  of  Svrio,  and  that  they 
were  few  in  number.  See  S&aat,  'BuL  of  SecU,  a. v.; 
GaHuar,/-(t;fiio/'fAe(rorU;B.v.;  Ueberweg, JZiri. o/ 
Phtiot.  i,  280  aq. 

Satniiilniis,  a  native  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  a 
disciple  of  Menander.  He  waa  founder  of  ■  sect  of 
()nostica,caUedanerhim^ii(unniriaiu(q.v.).  Heflour- 
ished  A.D.117-1SS. 

BatnralutlB,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
waa  a  priest  of  Albitina,  in  Africa,  who,  havinR  been  in- 
formed against  for  officiating  in  hia  clerical  cipscily, 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Carthage  to  be  examiDed 
before  Amelinos.  On  his  examination,  Satnminaa  vin- 
dicated the  Christian  religion  with  great  eloquence.  By 
oommand  of  tbe  proconsul  he  was  lortnred  and  remand- 
ed to  prison,  where  he  died  of  starvation,  about  A.D, 
806,— Foi,  Book  of  Martgr;  p.  48. 

SatTT,  the  rendering  in  Us.  liii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14,  of 
the  Ueb.  word  H^5ta,iair',  which  properly  meana  hairg ; 
hence  a  joml,  eepecially  a  Ae-sodf  (eomp.  I^L  Atrcuj,fTom 
hirtiaai,  kirluM),  and  ia  so  rendered  in  Lev.  iv,  24;  S 
Chron.  xxix,  23,  and  often.  The  Sept.  bu,  in  the  pas- 
aages  in  laaiah,  Saiitoriov,  damoai  and  so  the  Eng. 
A. v.,  in  2  Chron.  li,  15,  "devU,"  These  beings  are 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  as  the  inhabitants  of  desert  places, 
but  particularly  the  ruina  of  Babylon  and  Petra,  where 
they  dance  and  call  lo  each  other.  The  Greeks  probably 
derived  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  beings  half  men 
and  half  goats  from  the  Eastern  nations,  whose  mythol- 
ogy abounds  with  such  (abulotu  animals,  bat  there  is  no 
reaaoa  to  believe  that  they  formed  any  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish superstitions.  Yet  it  has  been  soppoeed  by  some 
that  Isaiah  alludes  (o  the  apectral  beings  which  the  an- 
cient Persians,  the  Jaws,  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
to  haunt  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  6ee  Sufebstition.  But 
in  tboae  paaaagea  where  the  prophet  predicts  the  dea- 
olation  of  Babylon,  there  is  probably  no  alluaon  to  any 
species  ofgoat,  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the 
dd  veraiona,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
translation  is  correct,  and  satyrs —  that  is,  darmoos  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goats— ore 
intended.  Comp.  Jerome  (ComnKnt.  ad  Iia.  xi'ii) :  "  Sei- 
rim  vel  incuboues  vel  satyroa  vcl  Bjlvcstres  quosdam 
homines  qoos  nonnulli  fatuos  flcarioa  vocant,  aut  demo- 
nam  genera  intelligunt.''  This  eiplanalion  recdvei 
confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Lev.  xvii,  7,  "They 
shall  no  more  offer  iheir  sacriflces  unlo  Kfrim,''  and 
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ftom  ft  flimilar  one  in  2  Cbron.  xi,  15.  The  IsneliteB, 
it  IB  probable,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  fonn  of 
goat-worabip  from  the  Egyptians  (flee  Bochart,  JIUroz, 
iii,  825 ;  Jablonaki,  Pant.  jEgypL  i,  278  sq.).  The  opin- 
ion held  hy  Michaelis  {Supp,  p.  2342)  and  Lichtenstein 
(jCommadaU  de  Simicurum,  etc  §  4,  p.  50  sq.)}  that  the 
fefrim  probably  denote  some  species  of  ape,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  some  modem  scientists  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Pliny  ilJitt.  Nat,  v,  8;  vii,  2;  viii,  54).  See 
Apk.  That  some  species  of  cynocephaltu  (dog-faced 
baboon)  was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments and  from  what  Horapollo  (i,  14-16)  has  told  us. 
The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the  sanction  of 
Geseuius,  Bocbart,  RoeenmUller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer, 
Furst,  and  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing'*  satyrs,  comp. 
Virgil,  £cL  v,  73.    See  Goat. 

Satyrs,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  diemonic  com- 
panions of  Bacchus,  who  represented  the  unrestrained 
and  luxurious  life  in  the  Bacchic  circle.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  and  Hesiod  does  not  describe  their 
form,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  useless  race  hav- 
ing no  adaptability  to  labor.  Later  writers  furnish  a 
description  about  as  follows :  Bristly  hair,  a  short,  thick, 
and  tnmed-up  nose,  pointed  ears,  the  neck  often  marked 
with  small  lumps  resembling  horns,  a  horse-tail,  some- 
times a  goat-tail  over  the  coccyx.  The  endowment  of 
these  beings  with  horns  and  goats'  feet  was  a  miscon- 
ception of  later  days  by  which  they  were  identified  with 
pans,  paniflcs,  and  fauns.  The  satyrs  were  said  to  be 
sons  of  Mercury  and  Iphthime,  or  of  the  naiads.  The 
oldest  and  most  prominent  of  them  was  named  Sile- 
nus,  and  the  older  satyrs  are  called  SUmi  collectively. 
Marsyas,  too,  was  a  satyr.  In  substance,  the  satyrs 
were  companions  of  Bacchus;  they  were  excessively 
fond  of  wine,  and  are  accordingly  represented  as  drink- 
ing, aa  reeling  with  the  thyrsus,  as  overcome  with  sleep, 
as  wine-presaers,  or  as  playing  on  the  flute  or  cymbal 
Their  attributes  were  the  flute,  the  thyrsus  staff,  pan- 
dean  pipes,  the  shepherd's  staff,  drinking-vessels,  and 
bottles.  They  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasta  and 
crowned  with  vine-branches,  ivy,  and  pine-twigs.  They 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion, and  always  in  company  with  Bacchus.  The  Latin 
word  tatira  (a  satire),  originally  satura,  has  not  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  Greek  Satyri,  and  should 
not  be  in  any  way  referred  to  them. — ^Yollmer,  Wdrlerh, 
d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Baucas,  a  Coptic  name,  according  to  Jerome,  given 
to  the  Coenobites,  as  distinct  from  the  Anchorets.  The 
name  is  sometimes  Anglicized  Sauches,  See  Bingham, 
AfUiq.  of  the  Christ,  Church,  i,  243. 

Sauches.    See  Sauces. 

Saokwimir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  jots,  or  giants.  Odin  slew  his  son,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  to  the  jots  narrated  that  he  bad  killed 
the  son  of  a  giant  and  afterwards  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  father,  without  having  discovered  his  true 
character,  or  even  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  his 
host— VoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Samnur,  a  Protestant  theological  seminaiy,  located 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine-et-Loire.  It  was  suppressed  in  1685,  but  during 
its  continuance  exerted  considerable  infloence  upon  Prot- 
estant thought  in  France.  Its  tendency  was  towards  Ar- 
minianism.  See  Hagenbach,  Hitt,  of  Doctrines,  §  222, 
n.  15,  225,  225  a,  247. 

Saul  (Heb.  ShaW,  bsiXD,  desired;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  SaovX;  Joseph  us,  ZdovXoc),  the  name  of  several 
men,  the  following  three  of  whom  are  thus  known  in 
the  A.. v.    For  the  others  see  Shauu 

1.  An  early  king  of  the  Edomites,  successor  of  Sam- 
lah  at  Rehoboth  (Gen.  xxxvi,  87, 88),  elsewhere  called 
**  Shaul"  (1  Chron.  i,  48,  49).     RC.  post  1618. 

2 .  The  first  king  of  Israel  (EC.  1093>1058).     (In  the 


following  account  we  make  free  nse  of  the  articles  In  the 
dictionaries  of  Kitto'  and  Smith.) 

I.  The  JViame.— This  first  becomes  prominent  here  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  though  found  before  in  the  Edom- 
itish  prince  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  son  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10;  A.y.  ** Shaul").  It  also  oecurs'among 
the  Kohathites  in  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (1  C^rbn.  vi, 
24,  ^  ShauH,  and  in  Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  better  known  as  the  apostle  Paul  (see  below). 
Joseph  us  ( War,  ii,  18, 4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father  of  one 
Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scythopolis  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  name  in  its  appUca<* 
tion  to  the  present  character  seems  almost  like  a  mock- 
erv  of  his  historv. 

II.  His  Family, — On  the  following  page  is  a  genera) 
view  of  Saul's  pedigree. 

In  this  genealogy  may  be  observed — 1.  The  repeti- 
tion in  two  generations  of  the  names  of.Kish  and  Ner, 
of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of  Mephiboaheth.  •  2.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Baal  in  three  saocessive  gen- 
erations; possibly  in  four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibo- 
sbeths.  3.  The  constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God, 
as  incorporated  in  the  proper  names:  (a)  Ah-vA=Je- 
hiel;  (6)  J/a&:At-shua=«/«-6hua;  (c)  £sh-5aaZ=Ish- 
hoshdh;  {d)  Mephi-  (or  Mcri-)  6aa/=Mephi-5o«AefA. 
4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family  down  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible  that  Zimri  (1  Chron. 
ix,  42)  can  be  the  usurper  of  1  Kings  xvi — if  so,  the  last 
attempt  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendency? 
The  time  would  agree. 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  pedigree  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  1  and  xiv,  51,  which  represents  Saul  and  Abner 
as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chron.  viii,  83  and  ix, 
39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great-grandsons.  If  wc 
adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chron.  ix,  36),  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chron. 
ix,  39).  The  pedigree  in  1  Chron.  viii  b  not  free  from 
confusion,  as  it  omits  among  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  86  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in  both  ia 
made  the  father  of  Kish.    See  AniEU 

Said's  more  particular  genealogy  and  lineage  (so  far 
as  given)  is  as  follows : 
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[Several  unknown.] 
Apbiab 

Bechorath 

Zeror 

Abiel 

or  Jehiel 

Ner 

Kish 

Saul 

Jonnlhnn 

Merlbbnni 

or  Mephi boshetb.. 
Micah 

Ahaz.... 

JehoAdah 

or  Jarah 

Zlrari 

Moza 

Biuea 

Bopha 

orRepbaiah 

Eleasab 

E«bek 

IJIam 

Many  sons  and 

frrandsons 

Captivity 

III.  SauVt  History,'-'!,  Up  to  his  Conmatioru— The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but  as 
Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi), 
it  was  probably  his  native  village.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,  though,  from  its 
subsequent  connection  with  him,  it  is  called  often  **  Gtb> 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  8AUL*S  LINSAGBL 
AphUlL    (lSam.ix,L) 
Bechorath. 

Zeror.    (Sept  Jaord.) 
Abiel  or  Jehlel  =  Maaehah. 


<1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 
(1  Chron.  tUI,  88.) 


(1  Chron.  Ix.) 
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Zar. 


lish. 
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Baal.        Ner.        Naidab. 
(I  Chron.  Ix,  S6.) 
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Kbh. 

Ahlnoam  to  SAUL  to  Rispah. 
(I  Chron.  Ix,  88.) 


Abner. 


Gedor.        A&ia       Zecbariah  HUdoita. 

jZacher,     (1  Chron.  ix,  87.) 
1  Chron.  vUI).  | 

Shimeah. 


Jonathan.  iBhal.  Malchl-shna.  Ablnadab.  Eah-baal.  Herab.  DaTidtoMichaltoPhalfcleL  Armoni.  Mephi 

I         (1  Sam.     Joshaa  (Job.  Ant       Ishboaheth.  | 

Merib-baal  xiT,49.)       vl,  «,1).  Oeons. 

(Mephlboaheth,  1  Chron.  ix,  84). 

Hicah. 

I  


boahi 


ettL 


Pith 


on. 


Me 


liech. 


Tahrea.        Ahaa. 

Jehottdah  (Jarah,  1  Chron.  ix,  41). 


Alemeth.       AsmaTeth 


ZlmrL. 

Mom. 

Binea. 

Bapha  (Bephalah,  1  Chron.  iz,  48). 

Bleaaah. 
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AZTl 


kam.     Boch 


AieL 
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I 
Eshek. 

I 


I 


Bochera.     Iflhmael.     Sheariah.     Obadlah. 


Hanan.       Ulam.     Jehosh.     Ellpbelet 

^     I   ^ 
160  deacendanta. 


eah  of  Saul."  S«e  Gibbah.  (When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel 
[1  Chron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  85],  U  called  the  father  of  "*  Gib- 
eon,"  it  probably  mcana  founder  o/Gibeah.) 

His  father,  Kiah,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  little  im- 
porunce  (1  Sam.  ix,  1,  21).  A  portion  of  his  property 
consisted  of  a  drove  of  asaes.  In  search  of  these  asses, 
gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  ser\'ant  ("trs)  who  acted  alao  as  a  gnide 
and  guardian  of  the  young  man  (ver.  8-10).  After  a 
three  days*  journey  (ver.  20),  which  it  has  hitherto 
proved  impossible  to  track  with  certainty  [see  RAacAu], 
through  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [see  Shalim;  Sha- 
usha;  Zupii],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return  home, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  adWce  of  the  servant,  who  sug- 
g«ted  that  before  doing  so  they  should  consult  ^  a  man 
of  God,"  **  a  seer,'*  aa  to  the  fate  of  the  asses,  securing 
his  orade  by  a  present  (backskitk)  of  a  quarter  of  a  sil- 
Ter  shekeL  They  were  instructed  by  the  maidena  at 
the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came 
oat  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a 
■aerifiotal  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
iz,  11-18).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first 
time — it  was  SamueL  A  divine  intimation  had  indi- 
cated to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destiny  of 
the  youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at  his  language, 
but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravansary  at  the  top  (Sept. 
rh  KaraXvfio,  ver.  27)  found  thirty  or  (Sept.  and  Jose- 
pha%  Ant,  vi,  4,  1)  seventy  guests  assembled,  among 
whom  they  took  the  chief  place.  In  anticipation  of 
some  distlnguiahed  stranger,  Samuel  had  bidden  the 


cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  oiT  the  first  morsel  (Sept. 
1  Sam.  ix,  22-24).  They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and 
a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  day- 
break Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended  again  to 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having 
left  them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  conse- 
crated oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (Sept)  deliverer 
cf  the  nation  (ix,  25-x,  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  ahonlder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (Sept.  x,  9),  a  new  life  dawned  upon 
him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his 
searoh,  it  is  impossible  to  make  ont  distinctly ;  and  at 
every  step  homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x,  9, 10).  At  Rachel's  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,  who 
announced  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  isses — his  lower 
cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak  of  Tabor  [see  Plaih; 
Tabor]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids  and 
bread  and  a  skin  of  wine,  aa  an  offering  to  Bethel.  Two 
of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  his 
new  dignity.  At  "  the  bill  of  God"  (whatever  may  be 
meant  thereby,  possibly  his  own  city,  Gibeah)  he  met 
a  band  of  prophets  descending  with  musical  instru- 
ments, and  he  caught  the  inspiration  from  them  as  a 
sign  of  his  n^w  life  (Ewald,  iii,  2S>80). 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner  view 
of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An  assembly  was 
convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  (so  often  prac- 
tised at  that  time,  see  Aristot.  Polit,  vi,  11 ;  Vlrgi],  ^n, 
ii)  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  WM 
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tA  produce  the  kbg.  Sanl  wis  maned,  and,  by  a  di- 
vine intimaUon,  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (1  Sam.  x,  17-24). 
His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so 
often  repeated  in  modem  times,  '*Long  live  the  king!" 
(Ter.  28, 24)  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeafa,  ac- 
companied hj  the  fighting  part  (^^^H)  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community  who 
refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed  presents 
were  soon  dispelled  by  an  occasion  arising  to  justify 
the  selection  of  SauL  The  words  which  dose  1  Sam. 
z,  27  are,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  '*  he  was  as  though  he 
were  deaf;**  fn  Josephus,  AnL  vi,  6, 1,  and  the  Sept.  (fol- 
lowed by  Ewald),  ^  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month 
that . .  .'^ 

The  corrupt  mdnHnlstration  of  justice  by  Samners 
sons  furnished  an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting 
that  theocracy  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  it,  enjoyed 
the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii).  The  prospect  of  the 
event  related  below  seems  also  to  have  conspired  with 
the  cause  just  mentioned  and  with  a  love  of  novelty  in 
prompting  the  demand  for  a  king  (xii,  12) — an  officer 
evidently  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though 
contemplated  as  a  historical  certainty,  and  provided 
for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (ver.  17-20;  Deut.  xvii, 
14-20;  on  which  see  6rotins*s  note;  also  De  Jure  Belli, 
etc  i,  4, 6,  with  the  remarks  of  Gronovius,  who  [as  Puf- 
fendorf  also  does]  controverts  the  views  of  Grotius). 
An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not 
only  an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebell- 
ion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  kings — notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  the  law — ^might  be  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  ("]^9(1  DGIS^,  Sept  dtKaltofia  rov 
jSaffiXfwc;  1  Sam.  viii,  11;  Xj  25),  failed  to  move  the 
people  from  their  resolution.  See  Samueu  Both  pre- 
viously to  that  election  (ver.  16),  and  subsequently, 
when  insulted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
he  showed  that  modesty,  humility,  and  forbearance 
which  seem  to  have  charactorized  him  till  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power.  The  person  thus  set  apart 
to  discharge  the  royal  function  possessed,  at  least,  those 
corporal  advantages  which  most  ancient  nations  desid- 
erated in  their  sovereigns — what  Euripides  calls  the 
worthy  form  of  royoiUy,  His  person  was  tall  and  com- 
manding, and  be  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
inferior  to  his  strength  (ix,  1 ;  x,  28).  His  belonging 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  though  of 
distinguished  bravery,  prevented  the  mutual  jeidonsy 
with  which  either  of  the  two  great  tribes,  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  would  have  regarded  a  king  choseirfrom  the 
other. 

2.  ConfirmaiMm  of  SauPg  Appoudmefit,  —  He  was 
(having,  apparently,  retumeil  to  his  private  life)  on  his 
way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard 
one  of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great 
calamity.  It  ilas  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by 
Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  against  Jabesh-gilead.  See 
Ammok.  For,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ammonites,  whose 
invasion  had  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  hav- 
ing besieged  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their  king 
having  proposed  insulting  conditions  to  them,  the  el- 
ders of  that  town,  apparently  not  aware  of  Sanl's  elec- 
tion (1  Sam.  xi,  8),  sent  messengers  through  the  land 
imploring  help.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  were  con- 
nected with  Benjamin  by  the  old  advenCore  recorded 
in  Jndg.  xxL  It  was  as  if  this  one  spark  was  needed 
to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  king.  ^  The  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the  ancient 
judges.  The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  have  ob- 
served vanished  never  to  return.  In  this  emergency, 
he  hid  xoconzae  to  the  expedient  of  the  etxUer  days 


by  the  message  of  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from 
the  herd  which  he  was  driving.  Saul  thus  acted  with 
wisdom  and  promptitude,  summoning  the  people,  en 
maue,  to  meet  him  at  Bezek ;  and  having,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites  (ver. 
11)  and  obtained  a  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new 
instance  of  clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or 
policy — «  Novum  imperium  inchoantibus  utilis  clemen- 
tisB  fama"  (Tacitus,  J/iti.  iv,  68),  *"  For  lowliness  is  young 
ambition's  ladder" — he  and  the  people  betook  them- 
selves, under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to  Gilgal,  there 
with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reinstall  the  victorious  leader 
in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi).  If  the  number  set  down 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  those  who  followed  Saul  (ver.  8) 
can  be  depended  on  (the  Sept.  more  than  doubles  them, 
and  Josephus  outgoes  even  the  Sept.),  it  would  appear 
that  the  tribe  of  Jodah  was  dissatisfied  with  Saul's 
election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  other  tribes 
were  800,000,  while  Judah  sent  only  80,000;  whereas 
the  population  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of 
Judah,  appears,  from  other  passages,  to  have  been  as 
about  five  to  three  (2  Rings  xxiv,  9).  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  this  reminness  is  neither  punished  (1  Sam.  xi,  7) 
nor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  anointed  and 
solemnly  installed  in  the  kingdom  by  Samuel,  who  took 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  own  administra- 
tion— which  he  virtually  transferred  to  Saul— to  cen- 
sure the  people  for  their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and 
to  warn  both  them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xii).  The  effect 
of  this  military  success  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple; the  punishment  of  the  murmuiers  was  demanded, 
but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugu- 
rated anew  (xi,  1-15).  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that,  according  to  1  Sam  xii,  12,  the  afhir  of  Nahash 
preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of  Saul.  He  be- 
came king  of  IsraeL  But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the 
earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  bis  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this  eiicle  of  ter- 
ritorv  or  associations. 

These  were  the  prindpal  transactions  that  occurred 
during  the  first  decade  of  Saul's  reign  (which  we  vent- 
ure to  assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  fhst  clause  of  ch. 
xiii— **  the  son  of  a  year  was  Saul  in  his  reigning;*  the 
emendation  of  Origen,  "Saul  was  thirty  years  old,**  be- 
ing required  by  the  chronology,  for  he  seems,  at  the  next 
event,  to  have  been  forty  years  old) ;  and  the  subse- 
quent events  happened  in  the  second  decade,  which 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

8.  Sautt  Firtt  Trial  and  Transgreuion, — Samuel, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  ruler  with 
Sanl  (1  Sam.  xi,  7, 13, 14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chief.  The  restrictions  on 
which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had  (x,  25)  been  fully 
explained  as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  true  position  as  merely  the  lieU'^ 
tenant  of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  gave  all 
the  laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  oompUed  with.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  hb  obedience  to  this  consttta- 
tion  was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those  defbda  In 
his  character  which  showed  his  unfitness  for  his  high 
office,  and  incorred  a  threat  of  that  rejection  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (xiii,  18).  Saul  oonld 
not  understand  his  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant 
of  Jehovah  speaking  through  his  ministers,  or  confine 
himself  to  it;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  not,  what  Da- 
vid with  many  individual  and  private  faults  and  crimes 
was— «  man  after  God's  own  heart,  a  king  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  re^  (as  the  age  of 
Jonathan  evidently  requires;  the  text  being  oormpt; 
see  Keil,  ad  too,)  Saul  began  to  organise  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which  presMdon  bis  coun- 
try ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Pliilistine  of* 
fioer  had  long  beea  stationed  even  in  his  own  field  (1 
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Smb.  X,  5 ;  xiii,  8).  Rating  eoUectod  a  small  «iandtng 
army,  part  of  whiellf  ander  Jonathan,  bad  taken  a  fort 
(or  Blaia  the  officer)  of  tha  Pbilistines,  Saul  tummoned 
the  people  to  withstand  the  forces  which  their  oppress- 
on,  now  alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would,  upon  this 
signal,  natofally  assemble.  Bat  so  numerous  a  host 
came  against  Saul  that  the-  people,  panie-stricken,  fled 
to  rocks  and  caverns  for  safety— years  of  servitude  hav- 
ing eztingnished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  PhiKstines  bad  de- 
prived them,  still  further  diminished.  The  number  of 
chariots,  90,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  unless  we  suppose, 
with  Le  CHere,  that  they  were  not  war- chariots,  but 
baggage-wagons  (an  improbable  supposition),  so  that 
8000  may  be  the  true  number.  Apparently  rodnced  to 
extremity,  and  the  seventh  day  having  come,  but  not 
being  ended,  the  expiration  of  which  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacrifices  to  be 
offered — for  the  expression  (ver.  9)  doos  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  intruded  into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam. 
vi,  18;  1  Bangs  iii,  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  text.  Whether  that  which  Saul 
now  disr^arded  was  the  injunction  referred  to  (1  Sam. 
X,  8)  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  this  is  evi- 
dent, that  Sanl  acted  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  sin- 
ned (xiii,  12) ;  and  his  guilt,  in  that  act  of  consdous  dis- 
obedience, was  probably  increased  by  its  clearly  involv- 
ing an  assumption  of  authority  to  conduct  the  war  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  will.  But  just  after 
the  sacrifice  was  completed  Samuel  arrived  and  pro- 
nounced the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (ver.  &-14). 
S«nnel,  having  denounced  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah 
and  its  consequences,  left  htm,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gib- 
eah  (the  addition  made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  15, 
where,  after  ''from  Gilgal,"  the  clause,  '* and  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  up  alter  Saul  to  meet  the  enemy  from 
Gilg^  to  Gibeah,'*  etc,  l)eing  required  apparently'  by 
the  sense,  which,  probably,  has  been  the  only  authority 
for  its  insertion).  Left  to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multi- 
plied apace.    See  Saxuku 

Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  nlrimatelv  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  their  own  territory.  Jonathan,  having  assaulted  a  gan* 
risen  of  the  Philistines  (apparently  atMichmash  [1  Sam. 
xiv,  31],  which  therefore  must  have  been  situated  near 
Migron  in  GIbeah  [ver.  1],  and  within  sight  of  it  [ver. 
15]),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  ef- 
fected a  great  slaughter;  but  by  a  rash  and  foolish  de- 
nundation,  he  (1)  impeded  his  success  (ver.  80),  (3)  in- 
volved the  people  in  a  violation  of  the  law  (ver.  38),  and 
(8),  unless  prevented  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience 
of  the  people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  total  igno- 
rance, could  involve  no  guilt.  See  Jonathan.  This 
campaign  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first  appearance  of 
his  madness  in  the  above  rash  vow  which  all  but  cost 
the  life  of  his  son  (ver.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the 
erection  of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished 
people  (ver.  85).  This  success  against  the  Philistines 
was  followed,  not  only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time 
within  their  own  territorv,  but  bv  other  considerable 
successes  against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — 
Moid),  Ammon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines— all  of  whom  he  haraswed.  but 
did  not  subdue.  These  wars  may  have  occupied  two 
or  three  years,  about  the  middle  of  Saul's  reign  (B.C 
1073-71). 

4.  SauVs  Second  Tramgrettion, — The  expnlrion  of 
the  Philistines  (although  not  entirely  completed  [1 
Sam.  XXV,  52])  at  once  placed  Sanl  in  a  position  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  ruler  of  Israel  Probably 
from  this  time  was  formed  the  organization  of  royal 
atate^  which  contained  in  germ  some  of  the  future 
institutions  of  the  monarchy.     The  host  of  8000  has 


been  already  mentioned  (xiii;  xxiv,  2;  xxvi,  2;  oomp^ 
1  Chron.  xii,  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  50).  A  body-guard  of  young,  tall,  and  handsome 
Beajamites  (Josepbus,  Ant,  vi,  6, 6;  vii,  14)  was  also 
formed  of  runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi^  15, 
17 ;  xxU,  14,  17 ;  xxvi,  22).  Of  this  David  waa  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court,  and  sat  with  Jonathan  at  the  king's 
table  (XX,  25).  Another  officer  is  incidentally  mentioned 
—the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules — the  eomet  ttabuU,  the 
'*  constable"  of  the  king — such  a»  appears  in  the  later 
monarohy  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  He  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  foreigner  employed  ai)out  the  court  —  being  an 
Edomite  or  (SepU)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg  (1  Sam. 
xxi^7;  xxii,  9).  According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Je- 
rome, Qu.  Hah,  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  sen^ant  who  accom- 
pani^  Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's  asses — who 
counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (1  Sam.  ix,  xvi),  and 
whose  son  ulrimataly  killed  him  (2  Sam.  i,  10).  The 
high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  (Ahimelech  or  Ahi-^ 
jab)  was  in  attendance  upon  him  with  the  ephod,when 
he  desired  it  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8),  and  felt  himself  bonnd  to 
assist  his  secret  commissioners  (xxl,  1-9;  xxii,  14). 
The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state  not  be* 
fore  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall  spear  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  described  in  the  hand  of  Goliath,  and 
the  same  that  now  marks  the  Bedouin  sheik.  This 
never  left  him — in  repose  (xviii,  10;  xix,  9),  at  his 
meals  (xx,  33),  at  rest  (xxvi,  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  6). 
In  batUe  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  a  bracelet 
on  his  arm  (i,  10).  He  sat  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own 
facing  his  son  ( 1  Sam.  xx,  25 ;  Sept.).  He  was  received 
on  his  return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women  (xviii,  6),  among  whom  he  waa  on  such  ooca* 
sions  specially  known  as  bringing  back  from  the  enemy 
scarlet  robes^  and  golden  ornaments  for  their  apparel  (2 
Sam.  i,  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still  pre- 
dominated, and  he  was  now  able  not  merely^  like  his 
teroporaiy  predecessors,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
attack  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon.  Edom, 
Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47>  the  war 
with  Amalek  is  twice  related,  first  briefly  (ver.  48),  and 
then  at  length  (xv,  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical 
command  of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king, 
and  the  retention  of  the  spoil  (B.G.  1070).  In  this  event 
another  trial  was  afforded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection 
— namely,  by  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites, 
whoso  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
(Deut  XXV,  18;  £xod.  xvii,  8-16;  Numb,  xiv,  42^45; 
Judg.  iii,  13;  vi,  8),  and  who  had  not  by  repentance 
averted  that  doom  which  had  been  delayed  550  years 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  48).  The  extermination  of  Amalek  and 
the  subsequent  execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general 
question  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Aoag. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  for  which  be  retained  the 
spoil — namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the  sac- 
rificial thank^T^ving  (xv,  21).  Such  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  by  Josepbus  (^Ant.  vi,  7,  2),  who  ex- 
pressly says  that  Agag  was  spared  for  his  stature  and 
beauty,  and  such  is  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
description  of  the  celebration  of  the  victoiy.  Saul  rides 
to  the  southern  Canrncl  in  a  chariot  (Sept.),  never  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb. 
"a  hand"  [2  Sam.  xviii,  18]),  which  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions (Jerome,  Qu,  /lab,  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  In  allusion  to  his  crown- 
ing triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the  phrase,  "  The 
victory  (Vulg.  triumphator)  of  Israel  will  neither  lie  nor 
repent"  (1  Sam.  xv,  29;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix,  11). 
The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as  Saul  himself 
confessed  when  Samuel  upbraided  him,  *'  I  feared  the 
people  and  obeyed  their  voice"  (1  Sam.  xv,  24).  This 
stubbornness  in  persLsting  to  rebel  against  the  direc- 
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tioiu  of  Jehovah  was  now  viaited  by  that  final  rejection 
of  his  fitmily  from  sacceeding  him  on  the  throne  which 
bad  before  been  threatened  (xiii,  13,  14;  xv,  23),  and 
which  was  now  significantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  prophet*8  mantle.  The 
struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting 
is  also  indicated,  as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's 
grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Josephus,  Ant,  vi,  7,  6),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separation — 
**  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul."  ^How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  85;  xvi,  1).  After  this 
second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  accordingly,  Said  re- 
ceived no  more  public  countenance  from  the  venerable 
prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  punish- 
ment;  "nevertheless  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king"  (xv,  35).    See  Samubu 

6.  SaujPs  Ctmdtici  tawardt  />ar»dL— The  rest  of  SauFs 
life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The  frenzy  which  had  given 
indications  of  itself  before  now  at  times  took  almost  en- 
tire possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases 
as  "  an  evil  spirit  of  God"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of 
*'  religious  madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him, 
almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  14 ;  Sept. ;  Josephus,  Ant,  vi, 8, 2).  The  de- 
nunciations of  Samuel  sank  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and 
produced  a  deep  melancholy,  which  either  really  was,  or 
which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14,  15;  comp.  Gen. 
1,  2)  told  him  was,  occasioned  by  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence; unless  we  understand  the  phrase  n?*^  nil"),  an 
evil  spirit^  subjectively,  as  denoting  the  condition  itself 
of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the  cause  of  that  condition 
(Isa.  xxix,  10 ;  Numb,  v,  14 ;  Rom.  xi,  8).  We  can  con- 
ceive that  music  might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might 
cheer  his  despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy ;  but 
how  it  should  have  the  power  to  chase  away  a  spiritual 
messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  chasten  the  mon- 
arch for  his  transgressions  is  not  so  easily  understood. 
Saul's  case  must  probably  be  judged  of  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  dsemoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test  Sec  DiSMo:(iAG.  In  this  crisis  David  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his 
guard  (in  the  Jewish  tradition  groundlessly  supposeii  to 
be  Doeg  [Jerome,  Qu.  Htrh,  ad  loc.])  on  account  of  his 
skill  as  a  musician  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16-23).  But  the  nar- 
rative of  his  introduction  to  Saul,  his  subsequently  kill- 
ing Goliath,  Saul's  ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he 
h«d  been  his  attendant  and  armor-bearer,  with  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (xvi,  14-23 ;  xvii ; 
xviii,  1-4),  present  difiiculties  which  neither  the  arbi- 
trary omissions  in  the  Sept.  nor  the  ingenuity  of  subse- 
quent critics  has  fully  succeeded  in  removing,  and  which 
have  led  many  eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  extensive  dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old 
Test.  The  change  proposed  by  Hales  and  others  seems 
to  be  the  most  ready,  which  would  place  the  passage 
xvi,  14-23  after  xviii,  9 ;  yet  why  should  Saul's  attend- 
ants need  to  descnbe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  Well  already  ?  Also,  how  can  %ve  con- 
ceive that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi,  21)  a  person 
against  whom  his  Jealousy  and  hatred  had  been  so  pow- 
erfully excited  as  his  probable  successor  in  the  kingdom  ? 
(xviii,  9).  Besides,  David  had  occupied  already  a  much 
higher  position  (ver.  5) ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Saul's  armor-bearer  must  have  been  the  ver>'  opposite 
of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi,  21)  supposes  it  was. 
The  most  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to 
be  the  suppomtion  that  David  had  in  the  interim  grown 
so  much  that  the  monarch  did  not  now  recognise  him. 
See  David. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of  David, 
yet  having  received  intimation  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  given  to  another,  Saul  soon  suspected,  from  his  ac- 
complishments, heroism,  wisdom,  and  popularity,  that 
David  was  his  destined  snooessor ;  and,  instead  of  con- 
cluding that  his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would 
only  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of  jeal- 


onay  and  rage,  commenced  a  aeries  of  mnrderous  at- 
tempta  on  the  life  of  his  rival  that  most  have  lost  him 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  his  people,  which  they  se- 
cured for  the  object  of  his  malice  and  envy,  whose  noble 
qualities  also  they  both  exercised  and  rendered  more 
conspicuous.  He  attempted  twice  to  assassinate  him 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10, 11;  xix,  10);  he 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (xviii,  5, 18, 
17) ;  he  proposed  that  David  should  marry  first  his  elder 
daughter,  whom  yet  he  gave  to  another,  and  then  his 
younger,  that  the  procuring  of  the  dowry  might  prove 
fatal  to  David ;  and  then  he  sought  to  make  his  daugh- 
ter an  instrument  of  her  husband's  destruction ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  miraculously  prevented  he 
would  have  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  Uood  of  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  himself  (xix,  18),  while  the  text  seems  to 
intimate  (xx,33)  that  even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not 
safe  from  his  fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  may 
warrant  a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  party  aimed 
at  by  SauL  The  slaughter  of  Ahimelech  the  priest  (ch. 
xxii),  under  pretence  of  his  being  a  partisan  of  David, 
and  of  eighty-five  other  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli,  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded; and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  act  was  not 
greater  than  its  infatuation,  for  it  must  have  inspired 
his  subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  as 
an  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  horror  of  him  as  an  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime  of  Saul  put 
David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot,  which  Abiathar, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  Eli's  priestly  family, 
brought  with  him,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain oracles  directing  him  in  his  critical  afiairs  (xxii, 
21-23;  xxiii,],2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  position  of 
an  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  number  of  turbu- 
lent and  desperate  characters,  Saul  might  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  justified  in  bestowing  the  hand  of  Da- 
vid's wife  on  another,  and  in  making  expeditions  to  ap- 
prehend and  destroy  him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were 
base  enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience  (xxiii,  12). 
But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  when  he  was  complete* 
ly  in  his  power,  must  have  destroyed  all  color  of  right 
in  Saul's  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also 
did  in  his  own  conscience  (xxiv,8-7;  xxvi),  which  two 
passages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  similarity, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion  without  deny- 
ing to  the  narrative  all  historic  accuracy  and  trust- 
worthiness. Though  thus  degraded  and  paralyzed  by 
the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions,  Saul  still  acted 
with  vigor  in  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
in  other  affairs  wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not 
ooncenied  (xxiii,  27,  28).  In  Saul's  bettor  moments^ 
also,  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  he  had 
contracted  for  David.  '^  He  loved  him  greatly"  (xvi, 
21).  *'  Saul  would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to  his 
father's  house"  (xviii,  2).  **  Wherefore  cometh  not  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?"  (xx,  27).  **  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David  ?  . . .  Return,  my  son  David ;  blessed  be  thou, 
my  son  David"  (xxiv,  16 ;  xxvi,  17, 25).  Occasionally, 
too,  his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his  mad- 
ness. He  "  prophesied"  or  **  raved"  in  the  midst  of  his 
house — **  he  propheued  and  lay  down  naked  all  day  and 
all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix,  24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce, 
wild  zeal  increased.  The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with 
all  their  families — the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Gibeonttes  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  8,  9), 
are  all  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  SauVs  Ixut  Offence  and  Death,— At  length  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down 
under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and  horses 
occupied  the  plain  o(  Esdraelon.  Their  camp  waa 
pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  now  called 
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litUe  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  Od  the  opposite  tide,  on 
Mount  Gilboe,  was  the  Isnelittsh  anny,  dinging,  as  usa- 
al,  to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety.  It  was  near 
the  spring  of  Gideon^s  encampment,  hence  called  the 
spring  of  Harod,  or  **  trembling ;"  and  now  the  name  a»- 
sumed  an  evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  ^  trembled  exceedingly'*  (1  Sam. 
xxviii,  5).  The  measure  of  SauVs  iniquity,  now  almost 
full,  was  completed  by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Lev.  xix, 
81;  XX,  27;  Deut.  xviii,  10,  11>  Saul,  probably  in  a 
fit  of  seal  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for  his  dis- 
obedience in  other  respects,  had  executed  the  penalty 
of  the  law  on  those  who  practised  necromancy  and  div- 
ination (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3).  Now,ihowever,  in  the  loss 
of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting  the  divine  will,  he 
determined,  with  that  wayward  mixture  of  superstition 
and  religion  which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply 
to  one  of  the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  perse- 
cution. Forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no  oracles, 
and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness,  both  desperate 
and  infatuated,  be  requested  his  attendants  to  seek  him 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  (which  is  the  loose 
rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  expression  oc- 
curring twice  in  vcr.  7,  a"iS  rt?5J  fl'lSX,  a  woman  a 
unstress  of  Ob;  Sept.  iyyaoTpifiv^oCj  i.  e.  a  ventrilo- 
quist; Yulg.  habens  Pylkonem,  i.  e.  a  Pythoness  [see 
Necbomaxcy]),  that  he  might  obtain  from  her  that 
directicm  which  Jehovah  refused  to  afford  him.  She 
was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Lit- 
tle Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and 
hence  her  escape  ftom  the  general  massacre  of  the  nec- 
romancers (see  Leo  Allatius,  De  EngastrimutkOf  cap.  6  in 
Criiiei  Saeri^  vol.  ii).  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  question  whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are 
to  understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of  Sam- 
uel. Ettstathius  and  roost  of  the  fathers  take  the  for- 
mer view  (representing  it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the 
devil);  Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers 
(ibitl.  ut  supra,  p.  1062-1114).  The  Sept.  of  1  Sam. 
xxvii,  7  (by  the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by 
its  omission  of  "hiroseir  in  xxviii,  14,  and  insertion  of 
<^  when**  in  ver.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who 
pronounces  a  glowing  eulog}'  on  the  woman,  A  nt,  vi,  14, 
2,  8)  and  the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  x,  IS,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
eris  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognises  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel,  seem- 
ingly from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as  .towsrds 
his  enemy.  Saul  apparently  saw  nothing,  but  listened 
to  her  description  of  a  godlike  figure  of  an  aged  man 
wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On 
hearing  the  denunciation  which  the  spparition  convey- 
ed, Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature 
(see  1  Sam.  xxviii,  20,  margin)  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
mained motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

Assured  of  his  own  death  in  the  coming  engagement, 
and  that  of  his  sons,  of  the  ruin  of  his  army  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose  invasion 
had  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed  expedient — 
all  announced  to  him  by  that  same  authority  which 
bad  foretold  his  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
words  had  never  been  falsified — Saul,  in  a  state  of  de- 
jection which  could  not  promise  success  to  his  follow- 
ers (comp.  Thomson,  /Mnd  and  Book,  ii,  168),  prepared 
as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Gilboa,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrselon  (on  the  locali- 
ties of  this  battle,  etc.,  see  Hackett,  JUttstralwns  of 
Script,  p.  178  sq.). 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant»  vi,  14, 7),  perhaps  according  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  sacred  nanative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion 


returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of 
Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2).  Saul  himself  with  his  armor-bearer  was  pur- 
sued by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy 
(ver.  8 ;  2  Sam.  i,  6).  Ue  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(Sept.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8).  His  shield  was  cast  away  (2 
Sam.  i,  21).  In  his  extremity,  having  in  vain  solicited 
death  from  the  hand  of  his  armor- bearer  (Doeg  the 
Edomite— the  Jews  say,  '*  a  partner  before  of  his  mas- 
ter's crimes  and  now  of  his  punishment'*),  Saul  perished 
at  last  by  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4).  According 
to  another  account  (less  trustworthy,  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it  de- 
scribes a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from  himself  or 
the  enemy)  and  found  him  "  fallen**  but  leaning  on  his 
spear  (2  Sam.  i,  6,  10).  The  dizziness  of  death  was 
gathered  over  him  (ver.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive ;  and 
he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  off  bis  royal  diadem  and  bracelet 
and  carried  the  news  to  David  (ver.  7-10).  Not  till 
then,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant,  vi,  14,  7),  did  the 
faithful  armor- bearer  fall  on  bis  sword  and  die  with 
him  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  6).  The  body,  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  on  the  morrow,  was  stripped  and  decapi- 
tated. The  armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in 
the  neighboring  Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse  with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9, 10). 
The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x,  10).  The  corpse  was  re- 
moved from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jabesh-giiead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  18). 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men  have 
left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude  and  affection 
are  duties  Saul  had  those  who  mourned  him,  as  some 
hanil  was  found  to  have  strewn  flowers  on  the  newly 
made  grave  of  Nero.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
his  aslies  and  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by  Da- 
vid to  their  ancestral  sepiUchre  at  Zclah  in  Benjamin 
(2Sam.xxi,14). 

IV.  SauCs  Character. — There  is  not  in  the  sacred 
history,  or  in  any  other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to 
contemplate  than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passions,  he  might  have  adorn- 
ed a  private  station.  In  circumstances  which  did  not 
expose  him  to  strong  temptation,  he  would  probably 
have  acted  virtuouslv.  But  his  natural  rashness  was 
controlled  neither  by  a  powerful  understanding  nor  a 
scrupulous  conscience ;  and  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly, 
were  totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and  jed- 
ousy  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  diabolical 
nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with  frightful  distinct- 
ness, in  Saul,  whom  their  indulgence  transformed  into 
an  unnatural  and  bloodthirsty  monster,  who  constantly 
exhibited  the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among 
those  who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be  escaped 
by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him,  also,  is  seen 
that  moral  anomaly  or  contradiction,  which  would  be 
incredible  did  we  not  so  often  witness  it,  of  an  individ- 
ual pursuing  habitually  a  course  which  his  better  nat- 
ure pronounces  not  only  flagitious,  but  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  16,  22).  Saul  knew  that  that  person  should  be 
king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  destroy,  and 
so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  For  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  distractions  and  disaffection  occasion- 
ed by  Saul's  persecution  of  David  produced  that  weak- 
ness in  his  government  which  encouraged  the  Philis- 
tines to  make  the  invasion  in  which  himself  and  his 
sons  perished.  '*I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger, 
and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath*'  (Hos.  xii,  11).    In 
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tbe  prolonged  tfoableA  and  duastrons  tenDination  of 
this  first  reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how 
vain  was  their  favorite  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  invasion  and  intesdne  discord. 

SauUs  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wa3rward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [see  Benjamih],  and 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which  broke 
out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him  with  long 
lucid  intervals.  His  affections  were  strong,  as  appears 
in  his  love  both  for  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but 
they  were  unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal 
or  insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he  may 
be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  activity  (2  Sam.  i,  23) ;  and  he  was,  like  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  of  gigandc  stature,  taller  by  head  and 
shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind 
of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  **  good"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  2),  and  which  caused  him  to  be  compared  to  the  ga- 
zelle— **  the  gazelle  of  Israel.^  It  was  probably  these  ex- 
ternal qualities  which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  his  name,  **  chosen"—*'  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose" — "See  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen!"  (1  Sam.  ix,  17;  x,  24;  2  Sam. 
xxi,  6). . 

y.  Literature. — See  the  treatises  referred  to  in  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop,  BUdiograph.  coL  290-302;  Stanley,  Jewith 
CK  ii,  lect.  xxi ;  Ewald,  Hitt.  oflarad^  ii,  15  sq. ;  Nie- 
mever,  Charak,  v,  75  sq.;  Hasse,  Konig  Saul  (Gries. 
1854);  Richardson,  Saul^  King  of  Israel  (Edinb.  1858); 
Miller,  iSfltt/,  First  King  of  Israel  (2d  ed.,  Lond.  1866); 
Brooks,  King  Saul  ([a  tnijgedy],  N.  Y.  1871) ;  and  the 
monographs  on  his  interview  with  the  witch  cited  by 
Fllrst,  Bibliotheea  Judaiea,  iii,  236.    See  Kino. 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  Paul  (q.  v.).  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  geneal(^e8  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle  felt  some  pride  in 
belonging  (Rom.  xi,  1 ;  PhiL  iii,  5).  He  himself  leads 
us  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  Jewish  king 
by  the  marked  way  in  which  he  mentions  Saul  in  his 
address  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch :  **  God  gave  unto  them 
Saul  the  son  of  Gls,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin" 
(Acts  xlii,  21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  The  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  did  not  fall  to  notice  the  prominence  thus 
given  by  Paul  to  his  tribe.  TertuUian  (^4  rfr.  JWafc,  v, 
1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benja- 
min. And  Jerome,  in  his  EpUaphwm  Paulat  (§  8),  al- 
luding to  the  preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of 
Benjamin  after  the  affair  of  Glbeah  (Judg.  xx,  49), 
speaks  of  them  as  "trecentos  [sic]  viros  propter  Apos- 
tolum  resercatos^    See  Bbnja3IIN. 

Nothing  certain  Is  known  about  the  change  of  the 
apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xlll,  9).  Two 
chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the  change.  (1) 
That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Serglus  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  Gentile  con- 
verts, (2)  That  which  appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that 
Paulus  was  the  apostle's  lioman  name  as  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  naturally  adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biog- 
rapher when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshaasen  and  Meyer. 
It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  {(resch.  vi,  419, 420),  who 
seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks  on  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  readers  of  the  Acts. 
However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has  taken  his  place 
definitively  as  the  apostle  to  the  Grentile  world,  his  Jew- 
ish name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two  divisions  of  his  life 
are  well  marked  by  the  use  of  the  two  names. — Smith. 

Baunders,  William  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  in  Dublin,  Aug.  16, 1856.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  April 


18, 1862.  In  Sept,  1858,  he  was  converted  at  a  camp- 
meeting,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  spent  one  term  at  Meadville  College,  but  for  five 
vears  after  led  an  unsettled  life.    In  1859  he  was  ad- 

• 

mitted  on  trial  in  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference 
and  appointed  to  Vernon  Circuit  He  also  served  at 
New  Washington ;  Patriot  Circuit;  Belleview;  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  Yoinnteers ;  Roberts 
and  Trinity  churches,  Madison ;  Yevay ;  and  Rising 
Sun.  He  continued  to  fill  his  pulpit  until  within  four 
weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  July  29, 187 1 .  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  man  of  diligent  study,  carefhl  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  while  his  piety 
was  of  the  healthy,  fruit-bearing  kind. — Mimtteg  o/An^ 
nual  Conferences,  1971,  p.  184. 

Sauqua  Behkr  (^ocguafteib-),  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  the  stream  of  death,  a  place  where  Saga  dwelt,  and 
which  Odin  visited  each  dav  in  order  to  become  drunk 
on  the  precious  mead  which  she  possessed,  and  to  en- 
joy her  love.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Jfy/Ao/.  s.  v. 

fianras,  a  Hindd  sect  who  worship  only  Suryapati, 
or  the  sun-god.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  scarcely 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindis  in  their  general  ob- 
servances. Their  mark  on  the  forehead  is  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  red  sandal-wood,  and  their  neck- 
lace is  of  cr}*stal.  They  eat  one  meal  without  salt  ev- 
ery Sunday,  and  on  every  occasion  of  the  Bun*s  entrance 
into  a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  and  they  cannot  eat  till 
they  have  noticed  the  suiu — Gardner,  Faitka  of  tke 
World,  B.  V. 

Sanre,  Coxrad,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Gennany,  and  emigrated  to  thu 
country  in  1845.  He  studied  theology  privately,  and 
commenced  preaching  in  Cincinnati  in  1^6;  two  years 
later  he  was  regularly  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Salem  church.  His  first  sermon,  it  is  said,  was 
preached  to  six  hearers.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1873,  his  congregation  numbered  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  members.  He  was  an  acceptable  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  successful 
pastor.    See  the  Bef  Ch.  Mets,  June  4, 1878.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Sanrin,  &ie,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  Aug.  28, 1G39,  at  Usseau,  Dauphuiy.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  village  pastor,  who  conducted  his  education,  and 
at  last  sent  him  to  study  theology  at  Geneva.  Admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  in  16G1,  he  preached  first  at  Vente- 
rot,  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Embrun  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Having  refused  to  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore a  priest  who  was  carrying  the  sacrament  to  a  sick 
person,  Saurin  was  banished  from  the  country.  He  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  church  at 
Delft,  in  1666.  He  was  employed  to  examine  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  mystic  Labadie,  and  offered  to 
refute  them  publicly.  So  well  did  Saurin  succeed  that 
he  procured  the  deposition  of  his  opponent,  and,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  interest 
in  the  affair,  obtained  for  Labadie  the  church  at  Middle- 
burg.  In  1671  Saurin  accepted  the  place  of  Wolzogen 
at  Utrecht.  Here  he  lived  for  two  years,  during  the 
French  occupation,  in  continual  agitation  caused  by  his 
disputes  with  Jurieu.  He  began  the  contest  by  stating 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Jurieu  were  heterodox 
and  very  dangerous  Efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  pastors,  and  the  synod  of  Leeuwarden  forbade 
their  writing  against  each  other  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, but  all  to  no  effect  The  last  years  of  Saurin 
were  devoted  to  the  publication  of  theological  works. 
He  died  at  Utrecht,  on  Easter-Sunday,  1703.  We  have 
from  his  pen, Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  Jurieu: — De- 
fense de  la  Doctrine  de  VEgHse  Beformie,  etc  i^-TraiU 
de  V Amour  de  Ditu: — Hejiexions  sur  les  Droits  de  la 
Conscience : — and  a  posthumous  work,  Traiti  del' A mour 
du  ProcAoiff.— Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Ghdrale^  s.  v. 

8atirin,  Jacques,  the  most  eloquent  prea^ier  of 
French  Protestantism,  was  bom  at  NUnea  Jan.  6, 1677. 
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In  Ids  dglith  y9Ut  ^da  family,  fledog  fimn  the  poMca- 
tions  of  LooitXIV,  settled  in  Geoeva.  Quitting  Mbcxkl 
at  the  age  of  mxUmi,  he  Joined  a  regiment  of  Savo j* 
aids  in  the  genenl  war  against  the  fVenoh  tycant,  and 
aereed  neaily  four  yean^  till  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1607.  On  his  retom,  he  took  up  the  stndy  of  theology 
nndcr  Tranehin,  Pictet,  and  Tunetin.  It  was  only  after 
many  inner  struggles  that  he  oonqocred  his  friyoiity 
and  eeepticism,  and  passed  through  the  throes  of  the 
new  biith.  Onoe  clearly  converted,  his  life  and  inflo- 
ence  were  ladicslly  changed.  His  subseqaent  renown 
for  eloquence  began  to  take  form  even  before  his  grad- 
uation. His  mere  schoolboy  exercises  in  sermonising 
attracted  great  attention.  Entering  the  ministry  in 
1700,  he  took  charge  of  a  society  of  French  Walloons  in 
London,  and  preached  with  great  success  for  four  years. 
In  1705,  while  on  a  joomey  of  recreation  in  Holland,  he 
preached  a  few  sermons  and  made  such  an  impression 
as  to  occasion  a  call  to  labor  at  the  Hague.  This  call 
he  accepted ;  and  here,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
twenty-five  years— he  labored  with  equal  fame  and  use- 
fulness. He  soon  became  known  u  **  the  great  Saurin,** 
the  **  Chiysostom  of  Protestantism.**  The  large  churdi 
in  which  he  preached  was  constantly  overcrowded.  It 
was  not  merely  his  eloquence,  his  fine  manner,  his  mck^ 
dious  voice,  which  thus  held  and  charmed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  all  rlssswi  of  society,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
weighty  substance  of  what  he  said  and  the  holy  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  said  it.  Learned  men  (Clericus) 
and  cold  critios  often  went  to  hear  him  with  deep  preju* 
dice,  but  uniformly  they  came  away  glad  and  captivate 
ed.  The  celebrated  Abbadie  exclaimed,  after  first  hear- 
ing him,  "Is  it  a  man,  or  is  it  an  angel !"  Saurin  was 
not  a  mere  preacher,  but  also  an  organizer.  He  found- 
ed schools  and  asylums,  and  planned  a  grand  scheme  of 
missionaiy  work  throughout  the  Dutch  colonies.  He 
was  also  a  systematic  vrriter.  In  1722  he  issued  an  ed- 
ucational work,  Ahriffi  de  la  Tkiologie  Hdtla  Morale 
Chretiame.  In  1724  he  issued  his  Caiickume,  which 
enjoyed  a  long  popularity  in  Holland  and  at  Geneva. 
In  1725  appeared  at  the  Hague  LEiat  du  Christianisme 
en  FrcMce,  a  collection  of  letters  in  favor  of  his  fellow- 
Protestants  of  France.  A  work  which  appeared  between 
1720  and  1728,  Ditcour*  Hittorique*^  Criiiquet^  ThMo- 
gique$etM€rceauxgurk»Evenement»  le»plu»MimoraUf$ 
du  Vieux  a  du  Nouveau  TestamefU,  though  an  able  work 
in  itself,  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  calling  upon  Sau- 
rin such  a  series  of  envious  criticisms  from  his  brotber- 
psstors  as  to  embitter  his  last  years  and  even  to  hasten 
his  death.  It  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  well-known 
ocliiisi  thfologicum»  It  had  no  other  basis  or  pretext 
than  a  few  unguarded  expressions  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  falsehood  of  necessity. 

But  the  posthumous  fame  of  Saurin  rests  upon  his 
Sermom,  Of  these  he  himself  published  (1707-25)  five 
volumes  After  his  death,  his  son  edited,  from  his 
papers,  seven  additional  volumes.  The  whole  twelve 
volumes  have  been  several  times  reissued.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  1749;  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  1835.  A  good  selection  was  pub- 
lished by  Weiss,  at  Pa^i^  in  1854,  Sermons  ChoitU  de 
Saurin,  avee  tine  Notice  eur  ta  Vie,  Most  of  these  ser- 
mons have  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  other  languages 
Five  volumes  of  the  Semuma  were  published  in  English 
by  R.  Kobinson,  in  1775.  As  to  the  form  of  Saurui's 
sermons,  they  are  too  systematic  and  scholastic  for  the 
taste  of  the  present;  they  are  encumbered  with  too  much 
of  learned  citation.  Much  that  they  contain  would  be 
more  appropriate  in  the  professor's  chair  than  in  the 
polpiL  As  compared  with  the  great  Catholic  sermon- 
iiers,  Saurin  lacks  the  exquisite  polish  of  Boesuet;  nor 
does  he  seareh  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  with  as 
sharp  an  eye  as  Bonrdaloue;  nor  are  his  appeals  as 
pathetic  a»  those  of  Massillon ;  but  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  this,  that  he  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  is  unoonsdons  of  dependence  on  any  other 
eoctemal  authority  than  the  aimple  Word  of  God.    In 


manner,  Samin  waa  impetaons  in  the  extreme;  gieatei 
self-control  would  have  given  him  greater  power.  He 
sometimes  spent  so  much  force  of  voice  in  his  opening 
prayer  and  exordium  aa  to  be  very  much  exhausted  b^ 
fore  the  dosei  Sometimes  his  voice  would  almost  fiuL 
The  chief  defect  in  his  manner  was  a  certain  lack  of 
unction.  The  understanding  waa  convinced,  the  con* 
sdenoe  waa  awakened,  the  will  was  aroused,  but  the 
heart  was  not  fully  subdued.  After  Saurin's  death,  his 
great  work,  Dieooura  (2  vols.  fi>L),  was  continued  by 
Koqnes  and  Beausobre,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
six  volumes.  See  Van  Oostenee,  Jacques  Saurin  (Bros. 
1866);  ^ywMyHi$l.delaLUtir,FraHg,hVEtr.;  Weiss, 
Biat,  de*  Ref,  Prot,  de  France,-  HerMg,  JUal-EncvH, 
xiU,  437-444.     (J.P.L.) 

SatinM,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  noted  highway 
robber  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  who  was  killed  by  Hei^ 

cules. 

SauBsay,  Axdk^  de,  a  French  prelste,wa8  bom  at 
Paris  in  1589,  and  died  Sept.  9, 1675,  at  TouL  His  par- 
ents beilig  poor,  he  was  educated  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  on  completing  his  studies  took  orders. 
He  employed  himself  in  preaching  and  controvers)"; 
was  in  favor  at  the  court;  and  beoime  cur^  of  Saint- 
Leu,  apostolic  prothonotar}*-,  almoner  of  the  king,  and 
grand  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Paris.  Elected  bishop  of 
Toul  in  1649,  he  did  not  take  possession  of  his  see  until 
1657,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  troubles  with  its  chap- 
ter. He  held  this  office  till  his  death.  Saussay  was  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  in  Latin,  which  show 
great  learning,  but  little  judgment  or  critical  acumen — 
as  Genialogie  dee  I/ireiiqvee  Sacrementaires,  etc. : — De 
Sacro  RUu  Prceferendi  Crucem,  etc  —  Hoefer,  A*our. 
Bioff,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Satitraiitika  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four 
great  sohools  or  systems  of  Buddhism,  the  three  others 
being  called  VaibkaahUcay  Madkyamika,  and  YoffochSra, 
They  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  (q.  v.),  but 
reject  that  of  the  Abhidharma.  See  Koppen,  Die  Re^ 
liyion  des  Buddha  (Beriin,  1857) ;  Wassiljew,/>cr  Buddha 
ismus,  seine  Dogmen,  Guckichte  und  Literatur  (St.  Peters- 
burg, I860). — CkafiUters*s  Eneydqp,  s.  v. 

Sawagarad  is  the  cap  of  an  Armenian  priest,  made 
of  doth  of  gold,  with  an  orb  and  cross  on  the  top. 

Savage,  Henxy,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Eldsfield,  Worcestershire,  in  1604.  He  entered  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1621 ;  took  the 
degree  of  BwA.  in  Nov.,  1625 ;  in  1628  was  made  proba- 
tioner fellow ;  and  in  1680  completed  his  master's  de- 
gree. On  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  he  trav- 
elled into  France  with  William  (lord)  Sandys,  whose 
sister,  lady  Mary,  he  afterwards  married.  He  obtained 
the  mastership  of  his  college  Feb.  20, 1650,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  the  next  year.  He  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  Gloucester  in  1665,  and  rector  of  Bladen,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  died,  master  of  Baliol  College,  June  2, 
1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  chspeL  He  published  some 
pamphlets  on  infant  baptism  against  John  Tombes,  and 
on  Church  reformations  against  Cornelius  Burgess;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  Baliofergus ;  or,  A  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundation,  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Baliol 
College  (Oxon.  1668,  4to). 

Sawage,  Isaac  Aylsinrorth,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopsl  Church,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1814.  He  embraced 
religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduated  at  the  Wcsley- 
an  University  in  Aug.,  1841,  and,  having  been  already 
received  on  trial  in  the  New  England  Conference,  went 
immediately  to  South  Boston.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1848  and  elder  in  1845.  He  occupied  appointments 
in  Lowell,  Springfield,  Boston,  and  Holliston  until  1854, 
when,  after  a  protracted  illness,  he  fell  asleep  on  Feb.  16. 
Mr.  Savage  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  able  and  faith- 
ful ministpr,  a  devoted  fidend^— if Mtrfes  of  Annual  Coiff, 
1854,  p.  359. 
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Savage,  John,  D.D^  an  English  dirine  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  member  of  Emannel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  D.D.  of  both  ani- 
rerrities.  He  was  rector,  first  of  Bygrave,  then  of  Clot- 
hall,  Herts,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  famous 
club  at  Royston.  He  died  March  24, 1747,  from  a  fall. 
Besides  a  visitation  and  an  assize  sermon,  there  are  at- 
tributed to  him  the  following:  The  Turkuk  History 
(abridged  from  Knolles  and  Rycant  [1701, 2  vols.  8vo]) : 
—CoUectum  ofLdUen  of  the  AnciaUtf  etc  (1703, 8vo). 

Savage,  John  Adama,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
9,  isioo.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Salem 
Academy;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822 ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Washington  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery in  1826,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbyteiy  in 
1827.  Hb  first  charge  was  at  Fort  Covington,  Frank- 
lin County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  church  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Here 
his  labors  were  abundant  and  successfuL  He  remained 
at  Ogdensburg  nearly  twenty  years,  and  probably  no 
man  ever  exerted  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence  for 
religion  and  for  Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  Yoric 
as  he.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  took  charge 
of  Carroll  College,  at  Wauketa,  then  in  its  infancy. 
Here  he  labored  arduously  in  founding  and  building  up 
a  college  in  a  new  country.  Tlie  charter  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  some  little  progress  made  in  the  enterprise 
before  his  arrival,  but  properly  Dr.  Savage  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Carroll  College.  He  died  Dec 
18, 1864.  Dr.  Savage  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  deep 
piety,  and  excellence  of  character;  as  a  preacher,  able 
and  instructive;  as  a  theologian,  clear,  sound,  and 
scriptural,  well  meriting  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  on  him  by  his  alma  mater  after  bis  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  See  Wilson,  Preif. 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Savage,  Samuel  Morton,  D.D.,  a  learned  In- 
dependent minister,  was  bom  in  London  in  1721,  and 
educated  under  Dr.  Jennings.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Uoxton ;  assistant  minister  of  St,  Mary  Axe, 
London,  in  1747 ;  and  sole  pastor  in  1766.  He  died  in 
1791.  He  published  StrmonB  on  several  evangelical 
and  practical  subjects  (Taunton,  1796,  8vo). 

Savage,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  SepL  2,  1794.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover; 
g^raduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school  con- 
nected with  that  institution.  In  1815  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  a  private  tutor  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
and  preach  for  nearly  seven  years.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and  on  July  5,  1826,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  which  pastorate  lasted 
forty  years.  He  died  May  8,  1866.  Mr.  Savage  pos- 
sessed a  truly  symmetrical  character.  His  ministry 
was  in  conformity  with  such  a  character.  He  was  a 
practical  and  impressive  preacher,  and  an  accurate 
scholar— excelling  perhaps  in  the  classics,  but  familiar 
with  the  best  models  of  his  native  tongue.  See  Wil- 
son, Praib,  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p.  196.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sav'aran  (Savtxpav  v.  r.  Ai;apay)y  an  erroneous 
form  (1  Mace  vi,  43)  for  Avakan  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of 
the  Maccabee  Eleazar  (q.  v.). 

Savary,  N.,  a  French  writer  and  traveller.  In  1776 
he  visited  Egypt,  and  studied  the  antiquities  and  man- 
ners of  the  country.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  in  1780  published  his  translation  of  the 
Koran,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  Travels  in  Egypt^ 
Letters  on  Greece,  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Arabic, 
He  died  in  1788. 


Sayaatano,  Framcbsoo  Eulalia,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  bora  in  1657  at  Naples,  where  he  died  Oct.  28, 1717. 
He  was  a  Jesnit,  preached  successfully,  and  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  the  College  of 
Naples.  He  is  the  author  of  a  liuin  poem  entitl^  J3o- 
tamcorum  Liber, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Sayi^aa  (Savca),  a  oorrapt  Gnsdzed  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2)  of  the  Heb.  name  Uzzi  (q.  v.),  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  4). 

Sayigni,  Order  of,  a  religious  body  connected 
with  the  Romish  Church,  founded  in  the  12th  ceutury 
by  Vi  talis  de  Mortain,  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Robert 
of  Arbiscelle,  who  instituted  the  Order  of  Fontevraud. 
The  Order  of  Savigni,  after  continuing  for  a  time,  be- 
came merged  in  that  of  the  Cistercians  (q.  v.). — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saviour,  a  title  applied  in  Scripture,  in  its  highest 
sense,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
earthly  deliverers.  (In  the  present  article  we  substan- 
tially adopt  that  found  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,) 

I.  The  Word  iiseI/,—The  term  **  Saviour,"  as  appUed 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the  Greek  toter 
(9wriip)t  which  in  turn  represents  certain  derivatives 
from  the  Hebrew  root  ycuhd  (9U]^),  particularly  the 
participle  of  the  Hiphil  form  moshia  (9*^0*1^),  which  is 
osuslly  rendered  "  Saviour^  in  the  A.  V.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi, 
1 5 ;  xlix,  26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  **  Sav- 
iour," it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use  of  soier 
in  the  Sept.,  whence  it  was  more  immediately  derived 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  and  further  noticing 
the  cognate  terms  **to  save**  and  ''salvation,"  which 
express  respectively  the  action  and  the  results  of  the 
Saviour's  office.    See  JBSUSb 

1.  The  term  soier  is  of  more  frequent  oocorrenoe  in 
the  Sept.  than  the  term  <<  Saviour"  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Old  Test.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  moshia  above 
mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the  nouns  yfsha 
('4!?)  '^o^  yeskudh  (n^itlS*^),  which,  though  property 
expressive  of  the  abstract  notion  **  salvation,"  are  yet 
sometimes  used  in  a  concrete  sense  for  "  Saviour."  We 
may  cite  as  an  example  Isa.  lii,  11, "  Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion Cometh,  his  reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently 
"  salvation" =^ar»our.  So  again  in  passages  where 
these  terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  20, "  the  God  our  Sav- 
iour" (A.  V.  ^  God  of  our  salvation").  Not  only  in  such 
cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others  where  the  sense  does 
not  require  it,  the  Sept.  has  soter  where  the  A.  V.  has 
*' salvation ;"  and  thus  the  word  "Saviour"  was  more 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  in  our 
Lord's  age  than  it  is  to  us. 

2.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  verb  otoiittv,  and  the  substantive  otanipta,  as  used 
in  the  Sept.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for 
words  conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succor,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  awnipUt  in 
the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Mace  iii, 
32),  together  with  the  etj'mological  connection  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  terms  outrfip  and  odtfia,  to  which 
Paul  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  v,  28 ;  PhiL  iii,  20,  21. 

3.  If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  strack  with  their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  *'  to 
save"  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  a  per- 
son from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly included  in  the  Hebrew  root  yashd,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by  the  frequent 
accompaniment  of  the  preposition  mm  Op ;  oomp.  the 
owan  iLieo  which  the  angel  gives  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Jesus,  Matt,  i,  21).  But  yashd,  beyond  this,  ex- 
presses astistanee  and  protection  of  every  kind — assist- 
ance in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against  attack ; 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance 
—victory,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.    We  may 
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dte  as  an  insUnoe  of  the  aggrtMaite  aense,  DeuL  xz,  4, 
''To  fight  for  you  against  your  enemiea,  to  save  you;*' 
of  protedion  against  attack,  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  **  Salvation  will 
God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks;"  ofvictotyf  2  Sam. 
viii,  6, "  The  Lord  preserved  David/'  i.  e.  gave  him  vie- 
toiy;  of  protperity  and  happimu,  Isa.  Ix,  18,  "Thou 
shale  call  thy  walls  Salvation;"  Isa.  lxi,10,  ''He  bath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation."  No  better 
instance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the  ex- 
clamation **  Hosanna,"  meaning,  **  Save,  I  beseech  thee," 
which  was  nttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any 
joyous  occasion  (Psa.  cxviii,  25),  as  at  our  Lord's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  etymological  connection  of  the 
terms  Hosanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost  on 
the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (Matt,  xxi,  9, 16).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  bad  their  posi- 
tive as  well  as  their  negative  side;  in  other  words,  that 
they  expressed  the  presence  of  blesnng  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.  The  Latin  language  possessed  in 
the  classical  period  no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
trkrrfip.  This  appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word  itself  in  a  Latinized  form,  and  from  Cicero's  re- 
mark («n  Verr,  Act.  2,  ii,  68)  that  there  was  no  one 
word  which  expressed  the  notion  qui  $ahttem  dedit. 
Tacitus  {Amu  xv,  71)  uses  eoiuervatorf  and  Pliny  (xxii, 
5)  servaior.  The  term  tahaior  appears  appended  as  a 
title  of  Jupiter  in  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Trajan 
(Gruter,  p.  19,  No.  6).  Thb  was  adopted  by  Christian 
writers  as  the  most  adequate  equivalent  for  owrfipt 
though  objections  were  evidently  raised  against  it  (Au- 
gustine, jierm,  299,  §  6).  Another  term,  talutificator^ 
was  occasionally  used  by  Tertullian  {Dt  Reaurr,  Cam, 
47;  De  Cam.  Chr,  U). 

4.  The  historical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are 
applied  further  illustrate  this  view.  The  Judges  are 
styled  **  savionrB,"  as  having  rescued  their  country  from 
a  state  of  bondage  (Judg.  iii,  9, 16,  A. Y.  ** deliverer;" 
Neh.  ix,  27) ;  a  **  saviour"  was  subsequently  raised  up 
in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii,  6) ;  and  in  the  same  sense  Jose- 
phua  styles  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  '^  salvation" 
(Ant,  iii,  1, 1).  Joshua,  on  the  other  hand,  verified  the 
promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his  conquests  over 
the  Canaanites :  the  Lord  was  his  helper  in  an  aggres- 
sive sense.  Similarly,  the  ofiloe  of  the  "  saviours"  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hosea,  Hoshea,  and, 
lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of 
(usiMtanee  from  the  Lord.  The  Greek  90(er  was  in  a 
nmilar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliv- 
erer from  foreign  foes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  a  general  protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  it  was  appelided  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  Old  Test, 
that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by 
God  alone,  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the 
pious  Hebrew.  In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  pe- 
titions to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (e.  g.  xxxix, 
8;  Ixxix,  9).  Isaiah,  in  particular,  appropriates  the 
term  "  saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii,  11),  and  connects  it 
with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness  (xlv,  21 ; 
Ix,  16, 17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  roan  (xlv,  16) :  he  hints  at 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  salvation  in  pas- 
sages where  he  connects  the  term  ** saviour"  with  ''re- 
deemer^ (^Oi  ^  ^"  ^^^  ^^f  ^iXf  26 ;  Ix,  16,  and  again 
with  ^  ransom,"  as  in  xliii,  8.  Similar  notices  are  scat- 
tered over  the  prophetical  books  (e.  g.  Zeeh.  ix,  9 ;  Hoa. 
i,  7),  and  though  in  many  instances  these  notices  ad- 
mitted of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,  they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus 
fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a  "  Sav- 
iour" who  should  far  surpass  in  his  achievements  the 
''saviours"  that  had  as  yet  appeared.  The  mere  sound 
of  the  word  would  conjure  up  before  his  imaginaticMi 
visions  of  deliverance,  security,  peace,  and  prosperity. 


II.  T%e  Wort  of  the  Saviour, — ^This  we  propose  to 
trace  as  developed  in  the  several  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  The  first  three  evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in 
showing  that  Jesus  unfolded  his  message  to  the  disci- 
ples by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were 
to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  he  laid  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  he  had 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then,  as  the  clouds  of 
doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  became 
more  intense,  he  turned  a  new  page  in  his  teaching. 
Drawing  from  his  disciples  the  confession  of  their  faith 
in  him  as  Christ,  he  then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few 
months  of  hu  ministry,  that  his  work  included  suffering 
as  well  as  teaching  (Matt,  xvi,  20, 21).  He  was  instant 
in  pressing  this  un{Mdatable  doctrine  home  to  his  disci- 
ples from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when 
he  prophesied  his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many  more  (ver.  21). 
We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  Uie  woni 
"sacrifice"  occur;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hopes.  But  that  he  must  {fitl)  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  the  powera  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  him  for  a  rime,  so  that  he  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them  to  the 
GentUes,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged,  cruci- 
fied, and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done  to  achieve 
a  foreseen*  work,  and  accomplish  all  things  written  of 
him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly  find.  Tliey 
invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a  peculiar  significance ; 
they  set  the  mind  inquiring  what  the  meaning  can  be 
of  this- hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on  him.  For  the  an- 
swer we  look  to  other  places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here 
no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the 
Lord  does  not  yet  say, "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against 
your  sins  in  your  stead ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine — that  Jesus 
dies  for  ns  willingly,  and  that  be  dies  to  bear  a  doom 
laid  on  him  as  of  necessity,  because  some  one  must  bear 
it^it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made  prominent.  In  all 
the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to  speak,  not  of  his  desire 
to  die,  but  of  the  burden  laid  on  him,  and  the  power 
given  to  othen  against  him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further,  there 
would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the  series  of 
announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to  one  more 
definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord  s  supper  speak  most 
distinctly  of  a  sacrifice :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant;"  or,  to  follow  Luke, 
"  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  We  are  carried  back 
by  these  w^ords  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as 
he  sprinkled  it:  "Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Ix)rd  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all 
these  words"  (Exod.  xxiv).  No  interpreter  has  ever 
failed  to  draw  from  these  passages  the  true  meaning: 
"  When  my  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  my  blood  shall  be 
the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant"  The  word  "sacri* 
fice"  is  wanting ;  but  sacrifice,  and  nothing  else,  is  de» 
scribed.  And  the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  il- 
lustration, and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that 
turn.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act  of  Je- 
sus to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced  exactly 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  26).  Then,  as  now,  Christians  met 
together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared  that  they  count- 
ed the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  wherein  a  new  cove- 
nant was  sealed;  and  of  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they 
partook  by  faith,  professing  themselves  thereby,  willing 
to  enter  the  covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 
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8.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  ''synoptic** 
QospeU.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the  early 
chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  he  will  first  answer  the  questioo 
about  himself, '^  Who  is  this?"  before  he  shows  them 
"What  is  his  work."  But  at  length  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and  noth- 
ing else,  sealing  a  new  covenant  and  carrying  good  to 
many.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  atonement  sbould  seem  to 
be  an  after-thought,  as,  indeed,  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  John  preserves  the  conversation  with  Nic- 
odemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  ministry ;  and 
there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up^ 
tlSe  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set  forth. 
**Ab  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
■0  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life"  (John  iii,  14, 16).  As  in  this  intercessory  act  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii,  14, 
15)  reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  heidth 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people  (Matt, 
xxvii,  63),  of  Antichrist  (xii,  24 ;  John  xviii,  88),  of  one 
accursed  (GaL  iii,  18),  become  the  means  of  our  salva- 
tion; so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith 
on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  There 
is  even  a  significance  in  the  words  **  lifted  up ;"  the  Lord 
used,  probably,  the  word  ^p^,  which,  in  older  Hebrew, 
meant  to  ^  lift  up"  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  *'liiling  up 
for  punishment"  With  Christ  the  lilting- up  was  a 
seeming  disgrace,  a  tme  triumph  and  elevatioo.  But 
the  context  in  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 
aa  the  verses  themselves.  Nioodemns  comes  as  an  in- 
quirer; he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again,  and 
then  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  means 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wound- 
ed soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gaze 
is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims. a  reverent  attention— *' If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever :  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world"  (John  vi,  51).  He  is  the  bread; 
and  he  will  give  the  bread.  If  his  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but  would 
he  speak  of  "drinking  his  blood"  (ver.  63),  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  dead?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  he  will 
afford  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that  this 
whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews  who 
heard  it;  and  for  the  same  reason — ^for  the  hardness  of 
the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying;  and  no  can- 
did person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference  in  it  to  the 
death  of  him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
prayer  of  consecration  offered  by  our  High-priest,  there 
is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as  evidence 
to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  and  himself  must  bear  in  both  cases  'pre- 
cisely the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry — "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy 
word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  that  they  also  might  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John  xvii,  17-19).  The 
word  cc/t&ZuVf  "sanctify,"  "consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Sept  for  the  <^ering  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xxii,  2)  and  for 
the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  divine  service  (Numb, 
iii,  15).  Here  the  present  tense,  "I  consecrate,"  used 
in  a  <Usoonrse  in  which  our  Lord  »$yB  he  is  " no  more. 


in  the  world,"  is  ooBdnsire  agwnst  the  inieqpietatso& 
"  I  dedicate  my  ^  to  thee ;"  for  life  ia  over.  No  self- 
dedication,  except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of 
as  present.  "  I  dedicate  myself  to  thee,  in  my  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  thee;"  such 
ia  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
sniu  well  with  his  other  declaration  that  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant  with 
God.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors  from  Chzys- 
ostom  and  Cyril  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Kedeemer  has  already  described  himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep 
(John  X,  11, 17, 18),  taking  care  to  distinguish  bis  death 
from  that  of  one  who  dies  against  bis  will  in  striving 
to  compass  some  other  aim — "  Therefore  doth  my  Fa- 
ther love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  liis  death  will  occur  to 
the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  com  of  wheat 
that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  froit  (John  x,  24) 
is  explained  by  bis  own  words  elsewhere,  where  he  says 
that  he  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  ran- 
som for  many"  (Matt,  xx,  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  himself.  What  sav 
his  witnesses  of  him?  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
says  the  Baptist,  **  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
worid"  (John  i,  29).  Commentators  differ  about  the 
allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But  take  any  one  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  pas- 
chal lamb  that  is  referred  to?  Is  it  the  lamb  of  the 
daily  sacrifice?  Either  way  the  death  of  the  victim 
is  brought  before  ns.  Bat  the  allusion,  in  all  pr6babil- 
ity,  is  to  the  well-known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ch.  liii),  to 
the  Lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  See  this  paasage  discussed 
fully  in  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Lange  (BUtelwerhejy  and  Al- 
ford.  The  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  finds  favor 
with  Grotius  and  others;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  ap- 
proved by  Chrysostom  and  many  others.  The  taking- 
away  of  sin  (aipctv)  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bearing  it 
(^ipiiVf  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning  and  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  word  iti293.  To  take  the  sins  on  him-  * 
self  is  to  remove  them  from  the  sinners;  and  how  can 
this  be  throngh  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expia- 
tion by  that  death  itself? 

5.  The  apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  preach  no  mor- 
al system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the  cmci- 
fied  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent,  men 
shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was  Peter's  preaching  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii) ;  and  he  appealed  boldly 
to  the  prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  (iii,  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the 
eunuch,  in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  viii;  Isa.liii).  The  first  sermon  to  a 
Grentile  household  proclaimed  Christ  shun  and  risen, 
and  added  "that  through  his  name  whosoever  believ- 
eth in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "  a  Saviour  Jesus"  (xiii,  23) ; 
"  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  hiw  of  Moses"  (ver.  88, 89).  At  Thessalonica  all 
that  we  learn  of  this  apostle's  preaehing  is  "  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is 
Christ"  (xvii,  8).  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  tbat  he 
had  preached  always  "  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead"  (xxvi,  28) ;  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinced his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic 
The  acoomit  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  ia  concise  and  fragmentary;  and 
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KHnettmes  we  hare  hardly  any  means  of  jailging  what 
place  the  sufferings  of  Jesos  held  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles;  bat  wh«i  we  read  that  they  ** preached  Je^ 
SOS,"  ot  the  like»  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  from  other  pas- 
sages that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  neyer  concealed, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks  or  bsrbarians  were  the  listen- 
enu  And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight 
they  attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pore 
morality  of  Jesus  as  he  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They  took 
in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their  sins;  and 
they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through  faith,  in 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcsst  of  his 
own  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judg- 
ing in  their  worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preach- 
ing came  of  foUy  or  inadness,  and  turned  from  .what 
they  thought  unmeaning  Jargon. 

&  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  epistles  our  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  on  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  **The  Man  Christ  Jesus*Vis  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  for  in  him  the  human  nature, 
in  its  sinlem  purity,  is  lifted  up  to  the  divine,  so  that 
be,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tun. 
ii,6;  1  Johnii,l,2;  Heb.vii,25).  Thus  he  is  the  sec- 
ond Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  an  of  the  first;  the 
interests  of  men  are  bound  up  in  him,  since  he  has 
power  to  take  them  all  into  himself  (Eph.  v,  29,  30; 
Bom.  V,  12, 17;  xii,6;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  This  salvation 
was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  **  reconcile  us  to  him- 
self" (2  Cor.  V,  18),  to  whom  the  name  of  "  Saviour" 
thus  belongs  (Luke  i,  47) ;  and  our  redemption  is  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  (1  John  iv,  10).  JSot 
less  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  since  he  freely  lays 
down  his  life  for  us— offers  it  ss  a  precious  gift,  capable 
of  purchasing  all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii,  6 ;  Tit.  ii,  14;  Eph. 
i,  7;  Gomp.  Matt,  xx,  28).  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason.  How 
came  this  exhibition  of  divine  hve  to  be  needed  ?  Be- 
cause wrath  had  already  gone  out  against  man.  The 
clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole 
human  race ;  they  discharged  themselves  on  Jesus  only. 
God  has  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin 
(2  Cor.  V,  21) ;  he  is  made  "  a  curse"  (a  thing  accursed) 
for  us  that  the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  re- 
moved (GaL  iii,  18) ;  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  ii,  24).  There  sre  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of  the 
divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of  divine  wrath 
against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and  he-who  alone  was 
no  child  of  wrath  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunder-storm, 
becomes  a  curse  for  us  and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the 
rays  of  k)ve  break  out  of  that  thunder-gloom  and  shine 
on  the  bowed  head  of  him  who  hangs  on.the  cross,  dead 
for  our  sins. 

7.  We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New  Test, 
were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  harmony  with  it- 
self. That  there  are  in  the  New  Test,  different  types 
of  the  one  true  doctrine  may  be  admitted  without  peril 
to  the  doctrine.  The  principal  types  are  four  in  num- 
ber. 

(1.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment; but  this  admission  does  not  smonnt  to  so  much 
ss  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  epistle 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  law  made  perfect,  and  that  it 
is  a  practical  moral  system  in  which  man  finds  himself 
free  to  keep  the  divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ  is 
no  mere  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem. He  knows  that  Ellas  is  a  man  like  himself,  but 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit. 
He  calls  himself  ^  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  who  is  ^  the  Lord  of  glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Word  of  Truth  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the  ut- 
tener*   He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  glory  is  in- 


I  eonnstent  with  time-serving  and  "respect  of  persons" 
(James  i,  1,  18;  ii,  1).  ^^  There  is  one  lawgiver,"  he 
says, "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy"  (iv,  12) ;  and 
this  refers,  ik>  doubt,  to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he 
holds  up  as  a  motive  to  obedience  (v,  7^9).  These  and 
like  expressions  remove  this  epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer  sees  the 
Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing  to  return  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts  forth  Christ  .as 
prophet  and  king,  for  he  makes  him  teacher  and  judge 
of  the  world;  but  the  office  of  the  priest  he  does  not 
dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sav  that  he  knows  it 
not.  Something  must  have  taken  plane  before  he  could 
treat  his  hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures  able 
to  resbt  temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  treats  **  your  faith"  as  something  founded  al- 
ready, not  to  be  prepared  by  this  epistle  (i,  2, 8,  21). 
His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  unfold  a  Christology  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so  vsluable.  Assum- 
ing that  Jesus  has  manifested  himself  and  begotten 
anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them  pray  with 
und\yided  hearts,  and  be  considerste  to  the  poor,  and 
strive  with  lusts,  for  which  they,  and  not  God,  are  re- 
sponrible;  and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their 
fruits  by  their  works  (see  Neander,  Pfianzun^f  b.  vi,  c  8 ; 
Schmid,  Theologie  dies  A^.  T. pt  ii;  and  Domer,  Chruto* 
logity  i,  95). 

(2.)  In  the  teaching  of  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of  his  work 
as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  mention  of  his 
sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he  would  give 
them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own 
right  to  teach  that  he  was  '*a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (1  PeL  v,  1>  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  not 
less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  atonement  on 
the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died  for  us  (ii,  21 ;  iii,  18;  iv,  1);  that  he 
bare  our  sins  in  bis  own  body  on  the  tree  (ii,  24).  He 
bare  them ;  and  what-  does  this  phrase  suggest  but  the 
goat  that  "shsU  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  xvi,  22),  or 
else  the  feeding  the  conaequenoet  of  sin,  as  the  word  is 
used  elsewhere  (xx,  17, 19)  ?  We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  substitution. 
Closely  allied  with  these  statements  are  those  which 
connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He 
bsre  our  sins  that  we  might  hve  unto  righteousness. 
His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a 
self-satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but  to 
Uve  a  Ufe  worthy  of  it  (I  Pet  u,  21-25;  iii,  15^18).  In 
these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is  contained ;  we  are 
justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sins  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  this  apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  *Hhe  lamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable deamess.  We  are  redeemed  "with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (i,  18, 19,  with  Isa.  liii,  7).  Every  word 
csrries  us  back  to  the  Old  Test  and  its  sacrificial  sys- 
tem: the  spotless  victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its 
bkxMl  (elsewhere  [1  Pet.  i,  2]  by  the  tprinkUng  of  its 
blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type  and  shadow,  but  the  truth 
of  them ;  not  a  ceremonial  purgation,  but  an  effectual 
reconcilement  of  man  and  Grod. 

(8.)  In  the  Inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  emphiUic  statements  as  to  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ  A  right  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man  (1  John  iv,  2;  John 
i,  14 ;  2  John  7) ;  we  must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  is  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii,  8).  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  c<nse  in  the  flesh  is  the  one  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the  things 
that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has  come  to  de- 
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dare  them  unto  us  (i,  2;  Ir,  14;  John  i,  li>18).  This 
person,  at  once  divine  and  human,  is  ^  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  our  "advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into 
the  world  "  that  we  might  live  through  him ;"  and  the 
means  was  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  which  should 
make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  (1 
John  i,  7;  ii,  1,  2;  iii,  16;  iv,  9,  10;  v,  6,  11-18;  John 
xi,  51).  And  the  moral  effect  of  his  reidemption  is  that 
^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1 
John  i,  7).  The  intimate  connection  between  his  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  bis  first  epistle, 
**  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  (iii,  9). 
As  with  Peter,  so  with  John ;  every  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clear- 
ness. The  substitution  of  another,  who  can  bear  our 
sins,  for  us  who  cannot;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby,  and 
our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our  justifica- 
tion. 

(4.)  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  paper.  Man, 
according  to  this  apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that 
law,  which,  the  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine,  and 
binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations  man 
remained  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of  Moses 
could  not  justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  hdd 
up  a  mirror  to  consdenoe  that  its  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our  Father 
who  had  never  forgotten  us;  given  to,  not  deserved  by 
us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God  by  dying  on 
the  cross  for  them,  and  bearing  their  punishment  in 
their  stead  (2  Cor.  v,  14-21 ;  Rom.  v,  6-8).  He  is  "a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (iii,  25,  26; 
comp.  Lev.  xvi,  15)  {Wcuirfjpiov  means  "victim  for 
expiation")— words  which  most  people  will  find  unintd- 
ligible,  except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Test  and  its  sac- 
rifices. He  is  the  ransom,  or  price  paid,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  all  iniquity  (Titus  ii,  14).  Still 
stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  "  ransom  instead  of"  (tivriXv- 
rpov) ;  also  Eph.  i,  7  (airoXvrpoMric) ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20 ;  vii, 
2S,  The  wrath  of  God  was  against  man,  but  it  did 
not  fall  on  man.  God  made  his  Son  "  to  be  sin  for  us," 
though  he  knew  no  sin ;  and  Jesus  suffered,  though  men 
had  siuned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  wero  reconciled 
(Rom.  V,  10;  2  Cor.  v,  18-20;  Eph.  ii,  16;  Col.  i,  21). 
On  the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place'of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side  of 
God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  his,  which  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i,  18;  v,  9;  1  Thess.  i,  10). 
The  question  whether  we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or 
God  is  also  recondled  to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep 
metaphysical  grounds;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  dl  events  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this  **  propitia- 
tion" and  "  reconcilement."    See  Reoonciliatioic. 

Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  modem  critics,  but  its 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  other  epistles  of 
Paul  must  be  recognised.  In  both  the  incompleteness 
of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ;  redemption  from  sin  and  guilt 
is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  law 
failed  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul 
shows  that  the  Uw  failed  to  justify,  and  that  faith  in 
the  Uood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground  of  justification, 
lu  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  result  follows 
from  an  argument  rather  different:  all  that  the  Jewish 
S3r8tem  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far 
more  perfect  manner.  The  Gospel  has  a  better  priest, 
moro  effectud  sacrifices,  a  more  profound  peace.  In  the 
one  epistle  the  law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  sys- 
tem of  fdth ;  in  the  other  the  law  is  exalted  and  glori- 
fied in  its  Gospd  shape;  but  the  aim  is  precxsdy  the 


same— to  show  the  weakneaa  of  the  law  and  the  eflBBCtaal 
Ihiit  of  the  GoepeL 

8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Test,  on  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jesos 
is  continuous  and  uniform.  Are  the  dedamtioDa  of  cor 
Lord  about  himself  the  same  as  thoee  of  James  and 
Peter,  John  and  Paul?  and  are  those  of  the  apostles 
consutent  with  each  other?  The  sevend  points  of 
this  mysterious  transaction  may  be  thus  roughly  de- 
scribed: 

(1.)  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  lost 
and  ruined  men  from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  willing- 
ly took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  this  purpose ; 
and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested  tbdr  love 
for  ns. 

(2.)  God  the  Father  laid  upon  his  Son  the  wdght  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  he  bare  in  his  own 
body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them ;  and 
thus  the  atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  justice. 

(8.)  The  effect  of  the  atonement  thus  wrought  is  that 
man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin,  and  aBle  to  follow  holiness;  and  thus  the  docs 
trine  of  the  atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers 
a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  sdf-sacrifioe. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  divine  lore  and  of  divine  jtufiof,  and  is  for 
us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Test,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these  pointSi 
Peter,  the  *'  witness  of  the  suffering^  of  Christ,"  tells  as 
that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  says  that 
Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we 
''have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious"  (I  Pet  ii,  8), 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our 
redeemed  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  No 
one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epistles,  that  the 
love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  vdue  in  them ; 
but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice,  while  the 
most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the  moral  and  practicd 
working  of  the  cross  of  Clirist  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place.  That 
Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  is  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father;  that  he  is  also  the  propitiation, 
the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins;  and  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  for  that  who- 
ever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin — all  are  put 
forward.  The  death  of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love, 
both  a  propitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender; 
but  the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  dements  are  all  pres- 
ent In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitiation, 
who  was  **  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  Grod  against 
sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away,  are 
presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  done.  ''The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge  that  if 
one  died  for  dl,  then  were  dl  dead :  and  that  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v,  14, 15).  Love  m  him  begets  love 
in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we 
could  not  practice  before  becomes  easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  in  James  similar  evidence 
we  have  spoken  of  dready. 

Now,  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  apostles  and  their  Master? 
In  none  of  them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistles,  Je- 
sus is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  drdning  a  cup 
from  which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feding  in  him- 
self a  sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  ntterly  to  com- 
prehend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one 
takes  from  him  his  predous  redeeming  life;  he  lays  it 
down  of  himself,  out  of  his  great  love  for  men.  Bnt 
men  are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  np  their  croaB  and 
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tread  in  bU  steps.    They  are  his  friends  only  if  they 
keep  his  commands  and  follow  his  footsteps. 

We  most  consider  it  proved  that  these  three  points 
or  elements  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Test. 
^Vliat  is  there  about  this  teaching  that  has  provoked  in 
times  past  and  present  so  much  disputation  ?  Not  the 
hardness  of  the  doctrine — for  none  of  the  theories  put  in 
its  place  are  any  easier — but  its  want  of  logical  com- 
pleteness.  Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  color;  and  we 
do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands  that  attempt 
this  are  tr>'ing  to  make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  in- 
finite truth  into  a  finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great 
things  of  God  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of 
view.  To  whom  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  What  was  Sa- 
tan's share  of  the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for 
another?  How  could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when 
he  was  conscious  that  his  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet  this 
condition  of  indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us 
in  the  reception  of  every  mystery.  Prayer,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all  subjects  that 
pass  far  beyond  our  range  of  thought.  Here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  so  dosely  our  redemption 
with  our  reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a 
complete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theor}*  is  gathered  by 
fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warning;  no- 
where does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical  flaw. 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Test,  is  written  for  the 
guidance  of  sinful  hearts,  we  find  a  wonderful  aptness 
for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  sol- 
ace of  our  fears,  as  the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the 
restorer  of  our  lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  he  had 
a  cross,  there  is  a  cross  for  us;  if  he  pleased  not  himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves;  if  he  suffered  for  sin,  let  us  hate 
sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  What  do  all 
these  mysteries  mean?  but  Are  these  thoughts  really 
such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our 
terrors  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  The  answer  is  twofold — 
one  from  hbtory  and  one  from  experience.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  cro»  of  the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion 
converted  the  world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the 
ground  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life.  See  Thom- 
son, essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,'*  in  A  ids  to  Faith, 

Bayionr,  St.,  Obdeb  of,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Bridget  (q.  v.),  because  it  was  pretended 
that  our  Saviour  personally  dictated  to  the  founders  the 
rules  and  constitution  of  the  order. — Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  a.  v. 

SaTonarolaf,  6xiiOLAMOy  an  Italian  monk,  reform- 
er, and  martyr,  the  leader  of  an  incipient  reformation 
of  the  Church  iii  the'jattcr  half  of  the  15th  century,  a 
man  whose  eventful  life  and  tragic  death  have  called 
forth  the  most  contradictory  judgments,  and  whose 
real  character; is  even  to  this  dav  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute  with  certain  historians.  Savonarola  was  bom  of 
an  honorable  family  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1452.  His 
education  was  carefully  conducted.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  natural  and  medical 
science,  but  his  early  religious  development  turned  bim 
into  another  course.  He  was  fond  of  solitude,  and 
avoided  the  public  walks  of  the  ducal  palace.  Im- 
pressed with  terror  at  the  wickedness  which  he  saw 
about  him,  he  finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  fled  from 
his  home  and  friends  and  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican 
cloister  at  Bologna.  Two  days  afler  his  arrival  in  Bo- 
logna he  wrote  to  his  parents,  begging  their  forgiveness 
and  blessing,  and  averring  as  his  excuse  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  wickedness 
of  Italian  society.  He  also  declared  that  he  had  simply 
followed  out  a  divine  impulse  given  him  in  prayer,  and 
that  he  felt  that  he  should  be  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
even  death,  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of  duty. 

At  first  Savonarola  desired  to  be  simply  a  lay  brother, 
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and  to  perform  the  commonest  menial  services;  but  his 
superior  saw  his  gifts,  and  charged  him  from  the  start 
with  the  teaching  of  what  was  then  called  philosophy 
and  physics.  His  chief  authorities  in  this  teaching 
were  the  great  Dominican  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Church  father  St.  Augustine,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  he  knew  almost  by  heart. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Old-Test,  prophets  and 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  in  the  study  of  these  that 
his  spiritual  imagination  nurtured  itself,  and  attained 
such  an  intense  vividness  as  to  make  it  easy  foi*him  to 
assume  to  himself  too  much  of  the  prophetic  character. 
His  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  without  special 
results.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  gestures  awkward, 
his  language  clumsy  and  scholastic  His  audience  was 
not  attracted.  But,  while  on  a  visit  to  Brescia,  his 
power  broke  forth  suddenly,  as  waters  from  a  pent-up 
fountain.  The  people  flocked  to  him  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  his  imaginative  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
the  impression  was  not  lessened  when  he  made  definite 
inferences  ("  non  per  rivelazione,  ma  per  ragione  delle 
Scritture")  as  to  cidamities  which  were  soon  to  fall  upon 
Italy.  But  his  politico-reformatory  labors  began  only 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year  (1490),  when  he  was  appointed 
as  lector  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence. His  two  leading  thoughts  now  were,  reformation 
of  th^Chureh  and  emancipation  of  Italy.  In  carrying 
out  these,  he  shook  to  its  foundations  the  Florentine 
government,  raised  against  himself  the  anathemas  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  finally  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the 
herculean  task. 

The  family  of  the  Medici  had  raised  Florence  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  were  enjoying  princely 
power  under  the  forms  of  a  republic  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
(died  1464)  was  the  Rothschild  of  the  age.  His  gifted 
nephew  Lorenzo  (died  1492)  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
promoted  commerce,  letters,  and  philosophy,  and  made 
Florence  the  temporary  centre  of  a  golden  age.  But 
beneath  the  outward  polish  of  refined  culture,  the  moral 
corruption  of  high  and  low  festered  as  an  ulcer.  In 
1492  Lorenzo's  son  Pietro  II  followed  him  as  master  of 
Florence,  while  his  younger  son,  Giovanni — who  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  twelve,  four  years  before 
his  father's  death — aimed  at  the  papal  chair.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  at  the  time  when  Savonarola 
began  his  efforts  at  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  the  cloister;  then  transferred 
them  to  the  cloister  garden;  and,  when  the  multitude 
overflowed  this,  he  repaired  to  a  spacious  church.  Here, 
on  Aug.  1,  1491,  he  commenced  his  elucidation  of  the 
Apocalypse  before  an  immense  multitude.  " The  Church 
roust  be  renewed,"  said  he :  "  but  previously  God  will 
send  severe  judgments  upon  Italy,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily." He  tore  off  the  thin  disguise  of  glory  from  the 
much-boasted  Medicean  age,  and  exposed  the  great  gulf 
of  moral  rottenness  beneath.  He  spared  neither  rank 
nor  sex  nor  age ;  neither  pope  nor  monk  nor  layman. 
"  Your  sins,"  exclaimed  he, "  make  me  a  prophet !  II  ith- 
erto  I  have  been  but  as  Jonah  warning  Nineveh.  But, 
if  you  heed  not  my  words,  I  shall  be  as  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting your  destruction,  and  weeping  over  the  ruins : 
for  God  will  renew  his  Church,  and  that  will  not  take 
place  without  blood." 

It  was  not  a  doctrinal,  but  a  moral  reformation,  which 
he  more  immediately  contemplated;  and  closely  with 
this  he  connected  the  restoration  of  the  former  liberties 
of  the  republic  In  the  main  he  was  in  accord  with 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  he  carried  the  monkish  princi- 
ples of  abstinence  and  self-denial  to  an  intense  extreme. 
But  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  which 
the  clergy  of  the  age  had  greatly  neglected,  viz.  that 
the  Scriptures  lead  us  chiefly  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
saints;  that  without  the  forgiveness  of  God  no  priestly 
absolution  is  of  any  avail ;  and  that  salvation  comes  of 
faith  and  submission  to  the  Redeemer,  and  not  from  out- 
ward works  or  educational  polish.  Still  there  was  felt 
throughout  his  sermons  rather  more  of  the  earnestness 
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of  the  law  than  of  the  geDtleness  of  the  (xospel.  One 
year  after  his  arrival  io  Florence  he  was  made  prior  of 
San  Marco.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Savonarola  omit- 
ted to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
city,  Lorenzo.  This  was  all  the  more  singular  as  Lo- 
renzo had  made  large  gifts  to  San  Marco^  and  had  always 
shown  all  respect  to  the  priesthood.  But  Savonarola 
saw  in  him  simply  the  incarnation  of  worldliness,  and 
the  robber  of  his  country*s  liberties.  He  feared  his 
friendship  more  than  his  hatred.  Lorenzo  resorted  to 
all  th^  arts  of  cunning  and  flattery,  bat  in  vain ;  he  did 
Bot  win  the  smiles  of  the  stem  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. Lorenzo  died  April  8,  1492.  On  his  death-bed 
he  sent  for  Savonarola  and  desired  absolution.  Savona- 
rola exacted  three  things :  faith  in  Christ ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  ill-gotten  property;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  city's  liberties.  To  the  first  two  be  cheerfully 
assented;  to  the  latter  he  demurred.  Thereupon  the 
stem  prior  of  San  Marco  departed.  This  third  demand 
is  not  mentioned  by  Politian ;  it  may  be  apocryphal. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  storm.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  rash  and  ar- 
bitrary son,  Pietro  U.  The  same  year  the  notorious  car- 
dinal Borgia  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VL  Savonarola  continued  his  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance and  his  predictions  of  speedy  judgments.  "A 
storm  will  break  in,"  said  he,  "  a  storm  that  will  shake 
the  mountains;  over  the  Alps  there  will  come  against 
Italy  one  like  Cyrus  of  whom  Isaiah  wrote."  Soon 
thereafter  Charles  VIII  of  France  actually  came  with  a 
great  army,  not  to  reform  the  Church,  however,  but  to 
take  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples.  Pietro  Medici  capit- 
ulated without  resistance.  Thereupon  the  wrath  of  the 
people  broke  out^  and  the  Medici  were  forced  to  fiy  to 
Bologna.  The  senate  pronounced  them  traitors,  and  set 
a  price  on  their  heads.  But,  as  the  aristocratic  faction 
still  desired  to  retain  all  political  offices,  Savonarola 
summoned  a  great  popular  assembly  in  the  cathedral, 
and  assumed  ^e  r6le  of  a  theocratic  tribune.  By  gen- 
eral consent  he  became  the  legislator  of  Florence.  As 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  he  proposed 
four  principles:  (i)  fear  God;  (2)  prefer  the  weisl  of 
the  republic  to  thine  own;  (8)  a  general  amnesty;  (4) 
a  council  after  the  pattern  of  Venice,  but  without  a  doge. 
His  political  maxims  he  borrowed  mostly  from  Aquinas. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  monarchy,  but  he  believed  that 
circumstances  called  for  a  democracy  in  Florence.  **God 
alone  will  be  thy  king,  O  Florence!"  exclaimed  he; 
"even  as  he  was  king  in  Israel  under  the  old  covenant." 
The  ruling  element  in  this  "  city  of  God"  was  to  be,  not 
self-seeking,  but  love—love  to  God  and  love  to  the 
neighbor.  "  How  can  we  have  peace  with  God  if  we 
have  it  not  with  each  other?"  Viva  Cristo,  viva  Fi- 
renze!  responded  the  people  to  the  proposition  of  the 
enthusiastic  monk,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1495,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  remodelling  of  the  state.  With  the 
details  of  the  new  order  of  things  he  did  not,  however, 
concern  himself.  His  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a 
judge  in  Israel,  or  of  a  Roman  censor  with  dictatorial 
power.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  organ  of  Christ  for 
the  Christocratic  republic  He  guided  it  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  breathed  into  it  from  his  throne,  the  pulpit,  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  Ilis  influence 
over  the  people  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  of  un- 
precedented power.  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
the  prudent  historian  Guicciardini,  but* of  the  deep- 
seeing  Machiavelli.  The  latter  ascribes  his  downfall 
to  the  envy  of  the  people,  who  can  never  long  endure 
the  spectacle  of  one  great  character  towering  above  all 
the  others. 

With  the  new  constitution,  a  new  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  people.  Unrighteous  gains  were  given 
up ;  deadly  enemies  embraced  each  other  in  love ;  secu- 
lar sports  came  to  an  end;  vows  of  continence  were 
made  by  husbands  and  wives;  profane  love  songs  gave 
place  to  hymns  of  love  for  Christ;  artists  cast  their  nude 
paintings  into  the  fire;  fasting  became  a  delight;  the 


communion  was  partaken  of  daily;  never -wearying 
crowds  thronged  to  the  great  cathedral,  over  whose  pul- 
pit  were  inscribed  the  words:  ''Jesus  Christ,  the  King 
of  Florence;"  committees  traversed  the  city  gathering 
up  and  destroying  bad  books,  cards,  and  instruments  of 
music ;  the  carnival  gave  place  to  a  Palm-Sunday  pro- 
cession in  which  thousands  of  children  and  of  adults, 
dressed  in  white,  indulged  in  sacred  dances  and  sang 
very  odd  Christian  songs,  of  which  the  following  verse 
is  a  fair  sample : 

"  Nod  fu  mnl  plft  bel  solazzo, 
Tlii  giocoudo  ne  mnggtore, 
Che  per  zelo  e  per  amore 
Dl  Oes^  diveuir  pasxa 
O^nun  grids  com*  io  giido. 
Semper  pnzzo,  pnzzo,  pazzo." 

This  popular  excess  Savonarola  justified  on  the  Monday 
after  Holy  Week,  1496,  by  citing  the  example  of  David 
dancing  before  the  ark,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  Pen- 
tecost after  the  ascension. 

But  all  this  was  but  a  transient  enthusiasm  of  an  ex- 
citable populace.  The  general  character  of  levity  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  by  ages  of  prosperity  and 
submission  to  demagogues  to  be  able  now  to  assume 
suddenly  the  self-control  and  steadfastness  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  religious  and  free  government,  and  a  re- 
action was  inevitable.  It  came  only  too  soon.  The 
worldly  spirit  reasserted  itself  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  monk's  regime  at  home  and  of  alliance  with  the 
pope  from  without.  No  more  violent  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  the  austere  SavonaroU  and  the  profligate 
and  infamous  pope  Alexander  VI.  It  was  impossible 
that  these  two  could  live  in  peace  at  the  head  of  neigh- 
boring states.  Savonarola  hesitated  not  to  attack  the 
character  of  the  papal  court  as  it  deserved;  and  he 
openly  proclaimed  his  hope  that  the  reform  begun  in 
Florence  would  eventuallv  embrace  the  whole  of  Italv. 

•    »  » 

The  papal  court  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  down  so 
bold  a  foe.  Strategy  was  at  first  resorted  to.  Savona- 
rola was  invited  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Florence  were  olfered  to  him. 
He  answered  the  pope  in  strangely  prophetic  words :  *'  I 
desire  none  of  your  gifts;  I  will  have  no  other  red  hat 
than  that  which  you  have  given  to  other  servants  of 
Christ — the  red  hat  of  martyrdom."  Then  Alexander 
commanded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Savonarola  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  against  Rome.  Thereupon  the  pope 
(in  the  autumn  of  1496)r  forbade  htm  further  preaching 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  until  the  termination  of  his 
trial  for  heresy,  which  was  now  to  be  commenced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciscan  order,  at 
the  prominence  of  this  Dominican,  fell  upon  him.  Sa- 
vonarola ceased  preaching  for  a  time ;  but  then,  unable 
to  restrain  the  spirit  within  him,  recommenced.  "  The 
pope,"  said  he,  "  is  ill-informed  and  muguided.  It  is 
not  the  ideal  pope  who  has  forbidden  me  to  preach ;  the 
true  pope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and 
Christ  cannot  be  against  the  spirit  of  love,  otherwise  he 
would  be  against  himself.  This  wicked  order  is,  there- 
fore, not  from  the  pope.  I  must  preach,  because  God 
has  called  me  thereto."  So  reasoned  Savonarola ;  so  en- 
deavored he  to  reconcile  disobedience  to  the  visible  pope 
with  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Meantime  po- 
litical affairs  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Savonarola. 
Charles  VIII  was  forced  to  retire  from  Italy  in  inglori- 
ous failure.  Combined  Italy  was  hostile  to  Florence 
because  of  its  alliance  with  the  French.  Also  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  broke  out  in  Florence  (June,  1497), 
against  which  Savonarola  could  furnish  no  miraculous 
remedy.  The  party  of  the  Medici  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  government;  this  failed,  and  ended  with  the 
execution  (Aug.  21, 1497)  of  five  prominent  men.  The 
avengers  of  their  blood  now  watched  for  Savonarola's 
life.  His  followers  now  surrounded  him  with  an*armed 
guard;  it  was  only  thus  that  he  could  reach  his  pulpit. 
The  pope,  learning  of  the  decline  of  Savonarola's 
popularity,  excommunicated  him,  first  in  May,  1497,  and 
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then  more  emphaticany  in  October,  forbidding  all  Cbris- 
tians  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him,  and  threatening 
the  city  with  the  interdict.  Savonarola,  encouraged  by 
a  favorable  council  which  was  elected  Jan.  1, 1498,  as- 
cended the  cathedral  pulpit,  denied  the  charge  of  her- 
esy, declared  null  and  void  the  excommunication,  and 
appealed  from  the  human  pope  to  the  heavenly  head  of 
the  Church.  lie  also  boldly  summoned  the  crowned 
heads  of  all  Christendom  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
council,  to  depose  this  pretended  pope,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Church.  And  yet  Savonarola  plainly 
foresaw  the  fatal  result  to  himself  of  the  present  con- 
test. '*To  the  cause  there  can  be  no  other  outcome 
than  victory;  but  to  me  it  will  beneath."  An  incau- 
tious step  which  Savonarola  now  took  precipitated  the 
end.  From  the  balcony  of  San  Marco  he  asked  God  to 
consume  him  with  fire  if  he  had  acted  from  unchristian 
motives.  A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  stand  the  or- 
deal of  fire  against  him.  Savonarola  hesitated.  An 
enthusiastic  monk  of  San  Marco  offered  to  undergo  the 
test  in  Savonarola's  place;  then  the  whole  body  of 
Dominicans  declared  themselves  also  ready.  Savona- 
rola consented.  The  issue  in  controversy  was  the  right- 
eousness of  Savonarola  and  the  invalidity  of  his  excom- 
munication. A  monk  was  selected  from  each  order. 
Two  great  ranges  of  fire,  close  beside  each  other,  were 
prepared  on  the  great  square.  The  two  ortlers  of  monks 
marched  in  with  song  and  banners  through  the  innu- 
merable multitude;  but,  just  as  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  test,  a  violent  disagreement  arose  as  to  whether  the 
parties  standing  the  ordeal  should  bear  the  cnicifix  and 
host  The  contest  lasted  until  evening,  when  a  violent 
rain  put  out  the  remnant  of  the  fire.  The  people  dis- 
persed amid  loud  murmurs,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
their  displeasure  fell  upon  Savonarola.  The  fickle  peo- 
ple now  charged  him  with  being  an  impostor  and  a 
coward,  and  it  was  due  to  his  armed  guards  that  he  left 
the  spot  alive.  On  the  next  day — Falm-Sunday,  1498 
— ^his  enemies  besieged  him  in  San  Marco ;  he  disdained 
earthly  weapons,  and  fell  upon  his  face  in  prayer.  As 
be  was  taken  and  conducted  to  judgment  he  was  greet- 
ed with  all  manner  of  abuse.  Ilia  adherents  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,  and  a  hasty  trial  was  entered 
upon.  On  six  successive  days  he  was  dragged  forth  and 
examined  under  the  severest  tortures.  During  the  few 
days  of  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  beautiful  exposi- 
tion of  the  51st  Psalm,  which  Luther  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  a  tract.  He  was  then  examined  again,  by  tort- 
ure, before  a  clerical  tribunal ;  it  was  but  a  mere  form. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  burned.  He  was 
thus  executed  with  and  between  two  of  his  friends,  May 
23, 1498.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  encharist  to  himself  and  his  two  friends.  ''My 
Lord  was  pleased  to  die  for  my  sins;  why  should  not  I 
be  glad  to  give  up  my  poor  life  out  of  love  to  him  ?" 
With  such  words  be  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  and 
yielded  to  the  gibbet  and  the  flames. 

The  Dominican  order  endeavored  in  later  years  to 
effect  his  canonization.  Luther  said  that  God  had  al- 
ready canonized  him.  Though  not  a  dogmatic  reform- 
er in  the  sense  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin,  Savonarola 
yet  holds  a  most  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  Wyo- 
liffe,  Huss,  and  Wessel,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Ref- 
ormation. Monuments  were  erected  to  Savonarola  in 
San  Marco,  Florence,  in  1873,  and  in  Fenrara,  May  23, 
1875.  Savonarola  left  numerous  writings.  In  his  Tri- 
un^)hut  Crucit  {Tricnfo  ddla  CroC€  [1597]),  he  tries  to 
turn  the  Church  away  from  its  modem  comiptions  to 
Christ  as  the  centre  of  all  moral  power.  In  his  De  Di- 
visume  Omnium  Scienliarum  he  opposes  pagan  writers 
and  praises  the  riches  of  the  fathers.  Recently  (1845) 
his  sermons  (Prediche)  were  printed  at  Florence ;  also 
his  poems  (Poesie)  in  1862.  A  portion  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Lyons,  in  six  volumes,  in  1638-40.  His 
JAfe  has  been  written  by  Cade  (Paris,  1842);  by  Mad- 
don  (Lond.  1858);  by  Perrens  (Paris,  1858,  2  vols.;  3d 
ed.  1859);  by  Villari'(Florence,  1859-61, 2  vols.);  of  the 


latter,  a  French  translation  by  G.  Gniyer  (1874, 2  vols). 
His  earlier  biographers  were :  Burlamacchi  (died  1519), 
G.  F.  Pioodella  Mirandola,  and  Bartoli.  Excellent  mod- 
em German  biographers  are :  Rudelbach  [A.  G.],  Savo- 
narola (Hamb.  1835) ;  Meier  [F.  K.],  Savonarola  (Berl, 
1836) ;  Hase,  Aeiie  Propketen  (Leips.  1851).  See  the  his- 
torical  works  of  Gnicciardini,  Nardi,  Roscoe,Machiavclll, 
Sismondi,  and  especially  Villari,  /Jitiory  of  Savonarola 
(from  the  Italian,  by  Homer  [Lond.  1863, 2  vols.  8vo]); 
Madden,  Life  of  Savonarola  (Lond.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
also  the  Brit,  Q^ai-terljf^  Oct.  1849 ;  Eclectic  Review,  Dec. 
1853;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1858;  ProU  Epiae, 
Review,  Oct  1860 ;  Baptist  Quarterly,  Oct.  1878 ;  London 
Quar.  Rev.  July,  1856;  Methodist  Quar,  Rev,  Oct,  1867; 
SchaffinHerzog,;?ca/.A'iicyiU(>p.xHi,444,455.  (J.P.L.) 
Savor  (usually  n*^'n,  riaeh,  a  smeU  or  scent,  as  else- 
where rendered;  oofjiii,  elsewhere  "odor;"  but  a  perfume 
is  Chald.  nin*^3,  nichdth,  incense;  evu^ia;  and  a  stink 
is  Heb.  i:3K3a).  Besides  its  literal  sense,  this  word  is 
used  metaphorically  to  imply  character  or  reputation, 
and  also  the  degree  of  acceptance  with  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  received  (2  Cor.  ii,  14,  etc.).  In  Matt 
xvi,  23;  Mark  viii,  33,  ^povkm,  to  think,  is  rendered 
"savor,"  in  the  sense  of  being  Jlavored  with  (or,  as  the 
old  Saxon  use  of  the  \*erb  seems  to  warrant,  in  the  en- 
tirely different  signification  of  being  mended;  see  Bible 
Educator,  iv,  208).  So  in  Matt,  v,  13,  fiupaivta,  to  be- 
come foolish,  u  applied  to  the  loss  of  that  sharp  quality 
in  salt  by  which  it  renders  other  bodies  agreeable  to  the 
taste.    See  Salt. 

Savory  Meat  (D*^fi^^^,  matammim,  from  DS^, 
to  taste,  Gen.  xxvii,  4  sq. ;  and  so  nifi^SS^,  nuztammfith, 
"  dainties^"  Prov.  xxiii,  3, 6).  The  patriarchal  cookery, 
like  that  of  the  modem  Arabs,  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally very  simple,  but  in  dressing  a  favorite  joint  the 
latter  frequently  use  every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles which  they  can  procure.  "  Among  the  more  com- 
mon dishes,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  are  the  following :  Iamb 
or  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  vari- 
ous vegetables,  and  sometimes  with  peaches,  apricots,  or 
jujubes  and  sugar;  cucumbers,  etc.;  small  gonitis,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  black  or  white  egg-plant  stuffed  with  rice 
and  mince-meat,  etc.;  vine-leaves,  or  pieces  of  lettuce- 
leaf  and  cabbage-leaf,  enclosing  a  similar  composition; 
small  morsels  of  lamb,  or  lamb  and  mutton,  roasted  on 
skewers,  and  called  ke'ebdb;  fowls  simply  roasted  or 
boned  and  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts,  cmmbled 
bread,  and  parsley;  and  various  kinds  of  pastry  and 
other  sweets.  The  repast  is  frequentl}*^  commenced  with 
soup,  and  is  generally  ended  with  boiled  rice  mixed  with 
a  little  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper;  or  after 
this  is  served  a  watermelon  or  other  fmit,  or  a  bowl  of 
sweet  drink  composed  of  water  with  raisins,  and  some- 
times other  kinds  of  fruit,  boiled  in  it,  and  then  sugar, 
and  with  a  little  rose-water  added  to  it  when  cool.  The 
meat,  having  generally  little  fat,  is  cooked  with  clarified 
butter,  and  b  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  is  easily  divided 
with  the  fingers**  {Mod.  Egyptians,  i,  214).    See  Food. 

Savoy,  CosFERKNCK  OF.  See  Conferexck,  Savoy. 

Savoy,  Confession  of,  a  declaration  of  faith  and 
order. on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Savoy  in  1658.  Chapters  i  to  xix  of  the 
Savoy  Confessitm  correspond  verbally  to  the  Westminster 
Confession ;  but  chapter  xx,  "  Of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Extent  of  the  Grace  thereof,"  is  additional :  "  in  which 
chapter,  what  is  dispersed  and  inserted  by  intimation  in 
the  Assembly's  confession  is  here  brought  together,  and 
more  fully,  under  one  head.**  Chapters  xxi  to  xxvii 
correspond  to  chapters  xx  to  xxvi  of  the  Westminster, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Clause  four  of  chapter 
XX,  clauses  five  and  six  of  chapter  xxiv,  and  the  third 
clause  of  chapter  xxvi  are  omitted ;  the  thinl  clause  of 
chapter  xxiii  is  modified ;  and  chapter  xxv  is  materially 
altered,  a  clause  being  added  relating  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Church.     Chapters  xxx  and  xxxi  are 
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omitted ;  bQt  the  Knuining  chapten  comapond.  The 
Watmiiuter  bu  thiity-threo  cbapMn;  tbe  Saray  thirty- 
two^-Eadit,  £cck».  Cydop.  kv.  Sec  IiiDKFEHDBircT. 
Saw  (n^^^i  mtgerSA,  S  S«m.  xlii,  SI ;  1  King!  vii, 
9;  1  ChroD.  XX,  8 ;  IliSn,  miuidr,  lia.  X,  16;  ebewbere 
•^■J J,  gardr,  in  the  Piul ;  irpiow  »nd  rpi  Jb).  The  Ue- 
bltwl  knew  »nd  used  not  only  wood-wwi,  but  ilone- 
MwB«bo(lKingSTii,9i  comp, Pliny, ixxvi, 29;  iliv, 
18),bath  being  argTeaCuitiquit)'{Rowllim,3fDnii«.ii, 
86).  Priaonen  of  wu,  opeciiU^  leaden  and  pcincM, 
were  eomelioies  eieculed  with  iron  aaws  (2  Sam.  lii,  81 ; 
1  CbroiLxx,3;  comp.  Heb.  xi,  G7 ;  aiid  Sept.  in  Anioa  i, 
8),  and  accordiug  to  a  indition  iq  the  AntAaticon  Jvt. 
(ed.  Lawrence,  v,  lUli),  and  in  tbe  Church  fathen 
(Juatin  Hutyr,  Origen,  EpiphaniuB,  Lacunliua),  tbU 
(Ue  befell  tbe  prophet  liaiah  alao,  under  King  MaDiMeh 
(comp.  Geaen.  Jiia.  i,  12  iq.).  Tbia  terrible  puniahoient 
waa  alfto  knewn  in  other  ancient  nations,  eg.  the  Egyp- 
tiana  (Herod,  ii,  189),  the  Penianii  (Cte*ia^  Pni.  64 ; 
RDeeDinUller,  Margail.  r,  96),  the  Thraciani  (Vsl.  Max. 
ii,  2,  extr.  1).  Then  weie  eveo  nine  inatanees  or  it 
imdei  tbe  Roman  empe ran  (Soeton.  Colig.  27),  inOicted 
on  Jewa  (Dio  Caaa.  Ixviii,  »2),— Winer.    See  Cabteh- 
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Ancient  Egyptian  lawi,  ao  far  aa  hu  yet  been  dia- 
covered,  were  gingle-hauded,  tboqgb  Jeronie  baa  been 
thought  to  allude  to  circular  lava.  Aa  ia  the  caae  in 
modem  Oriental  saws,  tbe  teeth  UBually  incline  lonardi 
the  handle  instead  of  away  from  it,  like  ours.  They 
bare,  in  moat  caaea,  bronze  bladca  apparently  attached 
to  tbe  handles  by  leathern  thongi,  but  lome  o(  thoae  ' 
the  British  Museiim  h«ve  their  bladea  lei  into  them  li 
our  knives.  A  doublp-handcil  iron  uw  hai  been  found 
at  Nimrfid ;  and  double  uws  tlraincd  nilh  a  cord,  auch 
as  modem  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
In  asniog  irood,  tbe  Egyptiane  placed  the  nood  perpen- 
dicolaily  in  a  aort  of  frame  and  cut  it  duwnirarda.  No 
evidence  exists  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  a«w  appti 
Egypt,  Dor  without  tbe  douUe-handed  saw  doea  it  >eem 
likely  that  tbia  ahould  be  the  caacj  but  we  read  of  aawn 
stones  used  in  the Tompte(lKioga  vii,  9;  Gesen.rAani 
p.  305;  Wilkinson,  A«c  Egyp.  ii,  114,  119;  Brit.  Hua. 
Egsp.  Room,  No.  604G ;  Layard,  A'tn.  and  Bab.  p.  19EI ; 
Jerome,  Comm.  in  1$.  xxviii,  27).  The  aaws  "  iindei" 
or  "in"  wbicb  David  is  said  to  have  placed  bL»  cap- 
tires  were  of  iron.  The  expression  in  2  Sam, :  "  ~' 
does  not  necesaarily  imply  torture,  but  the  word 
in  I  Chron.  xi,  3  can  hardly  bo  understood  otherwise 
(Gesen.  Thetaui:  p.  1326;  Thenius  on  2  Sum.™  and 
1  ChroB.  ri).  A  cose  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards  and  then  beginning  at  the 
head,  is  mentioned  by  Sbaw,  True.  p.  2M,— Smith,  See 
Handicbai^. 

However  simple  tbe  idea  of  such  an  instrument,  it 
was  not  among  the  most  ancient  of  inventions,  doubt- 
less because  it  wu  one  of  the  few  wbicb  required  from 
the  very  first  to  be  eonstiuctcd  witb  iron.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  known  among  savagca ;  nor  were  even 
the  comparatively  cultivated  naliona  of  South  America, 
being  without  iron,  acquainted  witb  its  use.  Beckmann 
itates  that,  "In  early  periods,  the  trunks  of  trees  wera 
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split  with  wedges  into  as  many  and  ai  thin  pieces  ai 
passible;  and  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  them 
atai  thinner,  they  were  hewn  on  bolb  sides  to  tbe  proper 
nze."  Tbis  simple  but  wasteful  process  baa  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  rather  recent  period,  even  wbcre  the  saw 
has  been  known,  in  countries  (Norway  and  Northern 
Russia,  foi  instance)  where  wood  is  abundant,  under  tbe 
conectimpresaion  that  boaids  thus  hewn  are  much  more 
durable,  from  having  greater  cohenon  and  solidity,  than 
those  which  have  had  their  fibres  separated  by  tbe  saw. 
Probably  tbe  Jawbone  of  a  fish  anggested  tbe  Gnt  idea 
of  a  saw.    So  the  Grecian  fable  states,  in  wbicb  tbe 
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process  of  this  invention  ia  deeeiibed.  Tbis  fable,  in  its 
various  versions,  asngns  the  invention  to  the  famons 
artist  Dndatus,  or  Tather  to  bla  nephew  (called  Talus 
by  some,  by  othera  Ferdix,  while  otheis  leave  bim  un- 
turned), who,  having  found  the  Jawbone  of  a  fish  (or  of 
a  serpent  according  to  others),  was  led  to  imitate  it  by 
filing  teelb  in  iron,  and  thus  forming  a  saw.  The  proo- 
eaa  ia  very  probable;  hut  there  is  nothing  lossy  for  the 
claim  which  the  Greeks  make  to  the  honoi  of  this  in- 
vention. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  la 
them  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  for  in  the  minute  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  Ulysses  in  building  hia  boat,  there 
is  not  tbe  least  mention  of  a  saw,  altfaongh,  if  such  an 
instrument  had  been  then  known,  Calypso  could  aaeauly 
I  have  supplied  it  as  she  did  tbe  axe.  the  adze,  the  augers, 
I  and  whatever  else  ho  requited.  The  Greeks,  probably, 
in  common  with  other 
neighboring  nations, 
borrowed  the  saw  from 
th  e  Egyptians,  to  whom 

early  period,  aa  ia  pnjval 

by  ilB  appearonce  on 

their  ancient  sculpt- 

The   ultimate 

iprorement    which 
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the  uw  Rceivcd  in  uicient  timet  approiiniates  it  very 
otarij  U)  the  uau  in  which  we  conlinne  to  use  it.  In 
ttie  Anliiuilii  ^fftrcBimum,  i,  pLlOO,  there  i«  «i  en- 
gnving,  after  ui  ancient  painting,  which  tbows  this  in 
a  very  inUmtiDK  manner.  Beclmanu  (/iirmtunif,  i, 
B66)  hai  very  accurately  described  it  {«ee  the  cut): 
"Two  genii  (or  winged  Cupida)  are  repre«D(eil  at  the 
end  of  a  Ixnch,  wliich  coniiata  oft  long  Mble  that  re«ta 
npon  two  legi,  like  ■  uooL"  Uontfaucon  gives,  from 
Gmler,  repnaenlationt  of  two  kindt  of  uw>:  one  of 
ttaem  is  without  a  frame,  but  hu  a  handle  of  ■  round 
id  ttw  other  huthit  high  frame  of  woodwhi 


I,  followi 


Thiart 


'I  earlier  than 
the  4th  century  B.C.;  orerlooking  the  text  1  Kings 
vii,  9,  where  it  ii  said  that  Dome  paiuof  Solomou'i  palare 
were  conatnicied  with  "costly  stones,  according  to  the 
meaaore  of  hewed  stones,  tmctd  ailh  a  taa." — Kitto, 
/^.  iJifl  ad  loo.     SeeMscuAMiC 

Bavra,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  a  female  deily,  said 
to  bare  been  worshipped  by  the  Araiis  prior  to  the  del- 
uge— a  statement  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
those  people  are  desccndnl  from  lahmacl,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Uagar.— VoUmer,  U'lirrn't.iJL  i/yfAoiLs.r. 

Bairakt),  in  Caribbean  mythology,  is  the  man  who 
flrat  caused  Sre  and  lightnings,  ile  was  reiy  power- 
ful; but,  in  order  to  prevent  purauit,  he  transformed 
himself  Gnit  into  a  bird,  and  then  into  ■  star.  The 
lightnings  are  still  occauoned  by  his  blowing  the  celes- 
tial Sre  throagh  a  reed,  ao  that  it  darta  about  to  great 
diatances.— Vollmer,  H'uiirrb.  d  Mi/thol.  s.  v. 

Sawamansada,  in  IllncIO  mythology  (ike  hightit 
bU—tdneu),  is  a  aumame  of  Panati,  the  consort  of 
Siva. 

Sawyer,  Cyroa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miniater, 
waa  bora  in  Uwer  Canada  Dec.  S2, 1811,  but  the  neat 
year  bis  parents  removed  to  Western  New  York.  He 
waa  convened  in  1822,  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  and 

braced  Knox  County,  O,  where  be  resided.  The  range 
of  his  itinerantlabon  waa  within  the  limita  of  the  North 
Ohio  Conference.  He  died  at  Delaware,  O.,  in  January, 
1848.    Hr.  Sawyer's  life  was  one  of  great  excellence 


and  moral  beauty,  and  his  ministry  waa  emi- 
nently useful,  Seo  MuaOa  of  Cun/trautt,  iv, 
266.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sawyer,  laaao,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Hooaick,  N.  Y.,  Not,  23,  lT7a  He  waa 
led  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  two 
yearaaflerboundhimselfout  toaman  whosoon 
after  removed  to  Monkton,  Vl,  where  there  was 
little  or  no  religiooa  influence.  Ho  was  eon- 
veMed  in  1793,  snd  became  a  Oaptiat,  serving  in 
the  capacity  trf' deacon  until  he  began  to  preach. 
In  17S7  the  Church  called  upon  him  to  "  exercise 
hia  gift,"  hut  he  delayed  a  long  time,  because  of 
a  sense  of  his  own  nnStneta.  On  June  29, 1799, 
a  council  was  called,  and  Ur.  Sawyer  was  or- 
dained. He  filled  the  following  cburchca :  Honk- 
ton,  Vt,  1799-1812;  Fairfleld,  Vt.,  March,  1 812- 
13;  Orwell, Vt.,  1818-17;  Brandon, Vt.,  1818-25; 
Bethel,  Vl,  1825-28;  Wes^mrt,  N.Y.,  1828-34; 
KnowlesriUe,  N.  Y.,  1834;  and  waa  for  a  short 
time  at  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  and  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
He  died  Sept.  30, 1847.  He  baptized  during  hia 
ministry  upwards  of  1 100  persona.  He  waa  the 
Snt  president  of  the  Vermont  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  a  friend  of  education  and  temperance. 
See  Sprague,  A  taaU  of  lit  A  mer.  Pulpil,  vi,  369. 
Sawyer,  Jamea  'W,,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Pal- 
myis,  Me.,  Sept.  16, 1838.  He  removed  when  a 
child  ID  Pottlud,  when  he  wu  converted  at  tbe 
age  of  GftAen  vears.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
April  19, 1862,  and  w'aa  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine 
Conference  in  April,  18G4.  Hia  ministerial  life  wu 
■hoit,  terminating  with  death  Dec  23, 1869.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer was  a  deeply  piuua  man,  and  a  good  preacher. — 
Mimla  o/Amual  Ctmfnma;  1870,  p.  147. 

Sawy«r,  Joba,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minialer,  wai  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Oct.  9, 1766.  In 
1777  he  entered  the  Revolutionary  army,  and,  after 
serving  for  some  years,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1781.  He  graduated  in  1786,  then  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and  commenced  preaching  within  one  year 
after  leaving  college.  In  October,  1787,  he  accepted  a 
call  la  become  paatnt  of  the  Church  at  Oxford,  Coo* 
County,  N.  H.,  on  tbe  condition  of  that  Cbureh  relin- 
quishing the  practice  of  baptizing  children  on  what  waa 
termed  the  hidf-way  covenant  (q.v.).  He  aflerwarda 
became  successively  pastor  of  a  Chiireh  in  Boothbay, 
Me.,  in  1796;  of  New  Castle  in  1806,  in  which  latter 
place  he  commenced  travelling  in  all  directions  aa  a 
home  missionary;  of  Bangor  in  1812,  where  he  acted 
both  aa  preacher  and  as  schoolmaster;  and  finally  of 
Garland,  where  be  remained  until  his  death,  OcC  14, 
1858.  Keligion  waa  llie  aupreme  governing  principle 
df  his  life,  and  for  i»ariy  eighty  reaia  he  labored  faith- 
fully in  bringing  souls  to  tiod. — Amtr.Cofg.  Ytar-book, 
1869,  p.  131. 

Sawyer,  Seymour  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  Dec  8,  I80B.  He 
was  converted  Oct.  1, 1821,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Cumberland  Preabyterians,  to  which  body  he  attached 
himielf.  In  1S27  be  was  licensed  lt>  preach  among 
them ;  but,  dissenting  from  some  of  their  doctrines,  ho 
relumed  his  license,  and  removed  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1880 
was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1832  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  trsveliiiig  connection,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Montgomery.  He  filled  with  great  accep- 
tability and  usefulneas  many  of  the  most  important 
charges,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  23,  1848. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  man  nf  mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
As  a  paator,  ha  was  specially  diligent  and  affectionate. 
His  sermons  were  remarkable  for  (heir  aimplicily  and 
spirituality.  See  Minula  of  C<mfirt«at,  iii,  593. 
Saxe,  Alfbed,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
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born  S«pL  b,  1814.  He  wu  converted  id  1830,  liceoKd 
(o  prescb  in  1S32,  and  gndnited  at  th«  Wnleyin  Uni- 
venity  in  1838.  The  lucceeding  eighteen  monthi  be 
»u  piincipil  of  the  Middtetowu  Prepmloir  School, 
■fter  which  he  beome  principit  or  Ihe  high->ehool  in 
thRt  city,  where  he  remained  nnlil  1843,  when  he  wu 
receired  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference  lnui«- 
feired  lo  the  Tioy  Conference,  and  ippomtcd  to  Ferrv 
Street  Station,  Albany.  In  1815  he  was  ippouited  to 
North  White  Creek,  and  in  1846,  on  account  of  declin 
ing  health,  was  placed  on  the  tupennnuated  list.  He 
died  Oct.  8, 1S4G.  Mr.Saxewui 
KHind  and  pnctical  preacher,  a  dil- 
igent and  labor' 
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bury,  wbicb  wM  used  aa  the  pariah  church.  This  is 
toateria]  evidence,  considering  that  it  was  buUt  by  a 
royal  prince  in  a  town  of  so  much  importance.  This 
church  was  existing  in  1082,  when  a  stone  church  was 
eomtnenced  by  the  father  of  Ordericus  Viialis,  who 
records  these  facts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
primitire  English  churches  may  be  among  the  eailieac 
stcne  churches  of  tt  eitem  Europe  after  the  lime  of  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  art  of  building  bad  become  ex- 
tinct in  all  this  part  of  Europe,  and  almost  extinct  in 
Kume  Itself  b     ibe  lOtb  century-,  and  the  most  ready 


In  his  I 


t  ill- 


neiB  he  enjoyed  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  appeared  cheerful  and 
happy  ereii  while  passing  through 
the  vale  of  death.  See  ifimla  of 
Co^trmoa,  ir,  131.     {J.  L.  S.) 

Saznot,  in  German  mytholo- 
gy, wos  a  gud  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  oath  taken  by  the  Saxons 
■Her  their  violent  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  Charlemagne,  by 
which  they  renounced  the  worship 
of  Thanar  (Tbor),  Woden,  and  Sax- 
noL  '  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  god  of  war,  since  the  word  Sax 
(Sachs),  from  w  hich  the  Saxool  took 
their  name,  denoted  ■  sword.  An- 
glo-Saxon genealogies  pinnt  to  a  Saxneat, 
Woden's  son.-Voilmer,  Worttri.  d.  Uylkol.  a.  ■ 

SaxOD   Arohiteotute.      The   buildings  of  Ihe 


Anglo-Sax 
tUtb    •- 


:  usually  of  wood,  rarely  of  st' 
'    onsequently  wc  must  ni 


d  any  great  number  of  remains.  The  only 
dated  examples  of  this  style  are  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  as  at  DeerhuTSt,  Gloucestershire;  with 
Ibe  exception  of  some  slight  remains  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  which  are  of  an  earlier  and  distinct  charac- 
ter, and  Brixwortta,  which  is  possibly  Roman  work  re- 
stored. The  style  agreee  in  nuny  respects  with  that 
of  the  11th  century  on  the  Continent,  where  the  work 
has  ru>t  been  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  the  12tb,as 
has  been  very  frequently  the  case.  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  some  peculiaririea  about  the  buildings  of  this 
cUss  which  en^tle  them  Ui  the  nanw  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  or,  moie  correctly,  perhaps^  the  primitive 
English  style;  for  it  has  been  obaerred  that  they  are 
Ikr  more  numeroas  in  the  Danes'  Isnd,  or  Ihe  eastern 
comities,  than  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lincoln  and  Uainsboroiigh  almost  all  the 
old  country  churches 


Ibe  earlier  examples 
are  more  like  the  vrork 
of  carpenters  than  of 

er  as  that  of  Earl's 
Barton,  for  instance, 
has  alt    - 


ling  copied 


.  probably  have  been 
the  case.  Ordericus 
Viialis,  who  lived  in 
the  11th  century, 

mentions  that  Si- 
Edward  the  Confes- 
M    siir,  built  a   Koodm 
Zotl's  BoitOB,  Horlbamptoutblre.  church   at   Shrcws- 


Cotbsnipton  Church  Hampshire, 
models  which  Ihe  English  had  to  copy  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury wer«  their  own  wooden  cbuiches.  It  was  just  at 
that  time  that  Canute  ordered  churches  to  be  built  of 
stone  and  lime  in  all  Ihe  places  where  bis  father  or 
himoelf  had  burned  the  wooden  chorchea  of  (he  Anglo- 
Saxo 


The  class  of 


iferred  to  as  being  conudered 
ain  some  rather  nnnsual  feat- 
ide  and  coane :  the  walls  are 
built  either  of  rag  or  rubble,  sometimes  partly  of  her- 
ring-bone work,  without  buttresses,  and  in  many  cose^ 
if  not  always,  have  been  plastered  on  the  outside.  The 
quoins  are  uiually  of  hewn  stones  placed  alternately 
Oat  and  on  end— a  kind  of  couilniction  to  which  the 
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lUtme  "loDg  md  ihon"  hu  be«n  (pven;  the  wtlli  are 
often  onumenWd  eiteraally  with  flat  vertical  UripB  of 
ttoDB  projecting  alighlly  rrom  the  lurface,  menbling 
Hooden  fnming,  genciall]- of  the  ume  "  long  uid  ahort" 
oonstniction  «i  the  quoins.  On  towera  there  an  none- 
lime*  Mvenl  tiers  of  theae,  iliciiled  ftxHn  CRch  other  by 
plain  itiinga  or  liaods.  Semicirculat  arehea  and  trian- 
glei  fornied  of  Mmilar  atripa  of  stone  ve  alao  Kinictiinea 
iuhI  a>  onummu;  and  plain  projecting  blocki  are  fr»- 
quenlly  uaociated  wiih  Ihew,  either  ■>  iitipoata,  or  a> 
baiM  for  the  vertical  ttripa  which  oflcn  Hand  above 
them.  The  Jamba  of  door-wiya  and  other  open inga  an 
very  commonly  of  "long  and  ihort"  work;  and  when 
impoata  arc  uaed,  as  they  generally  are,  they  are  uaual- 
ly  rude,  anil  often  estremely  tnaaaike,  aometimea  con- 
•iating  of  plain  blocka  and  sometimea  moulded.  Houtid 
the  arch  there  i>  veiy  often  a  projecting  conrae  occupy- 
ing the  lilualion  of  a  hood-moulding,  which  sometimes 
■lopa  upon  the  impoata,  but  more  frequently  nina  down 
the  Jambs  U>  the  ground,  forming  a  kind  of  pilaster  im 
each  side  of  the  opening.  It  ia  uaually  flat,  but  ia  some- 
times Tonnded  and  occaMonally  notched  on  the  edgen,  a> 
at  Dunham  Magna,  Norfolk :  in  some  instances  the  im- 
post ia  arranged  so  a«  10  form  a  capital  tn  each  of  these 
projectionB  on  the  jambs,  and  they  are  aotnelime*  pro- 
vided wiih  bate*  either  formeil  of  plain  blocks  or  rude- 
ly moulded.  The  arches  are  generally  plain,  but  are 
occasionally  worited  with  rude  and  maaaive  tmmldings, 
as  the  chancel-arch  at  Wittering  Church.  Nortbamp- 
(4)nshiTe;  some  archea  are  constructed  with  bricks  (prob- 
ably all  of  them  taken  from  some  Roioan  building,  as  at 
firixwonb)  OT  thin  B■one^  and  Iheae  usually  haia  a 
course  of  stones  or  bricks  laid  upon  the  trip  of  the  arch, 
as  at  Britford  Church,  Wiltshire :  the  arches  sre  alwsys 
semicircular,  but  some  small  openings,  auch  as  doors 
and  window^  have  polnieil  or  triangular  heads  formed 
of  two  straight  atones  placed  on  end  upon  the  imposls, 
and  lealing  against  each  other  at  the  top,  as  at  Bamack. 
The  windowa  are  not  large,  an<l.  when  splayed,  have 
often  nearly  or  quite  as  much  aplay  eilemaJly  aa  in- 
ternally. In  belfrice  and  other  ritnaliona  where  Ihey  do 
not  require  in  be  glazed,  they  are  frequently  of  two  or 
more  ligbla,  divided  by  small  shafts  or  piUaia,  which 
are  very  usuaUy  made  like  baluHera,  and  encircled  with 
banda  of  rtule  mouldings.  In  the  old  poMion  of  S1.AI- 
ban'a  Abbey,  erected  in  the  lalter  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, apecimena  an  seen.  Thea«  generally  have  capi- 
tals, or  imposts,  formed  of  long  slonea  reaching  entirely 
through  the  wall;  in  some  instances  the  balusten  arc 
oblong  in  plan,  as  in  the  tower  of  S^  Michael's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  in  others  two  are  placwt  Ingt-lber,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  in  order  lo  give  bet- 
ter >upp«t  to  these  long  capitals. 


ings  consist  tTclusively  oT  ihia 
peculiar  kind  of  construct  ion,  and 
are  surmounted  by  pure  Norman 


of  Clapham 
r,  and  Wood- 
stone,  near  Peterborough.  This 
laat  daaa  of  buildings  appears  lo 


Bnruack.  Nnrlhampton-  CorhnmpiaD, 

preponderate  in  favor  otthe  Saxon  theory ;  for,  although 
ihe  Norman  additions  have  been  observed  not  to  be  re- 
markably early  in  that  style,  it  ia  not  very  probable  that 
ao  material  a  change  would  have  been  made  in  the  ai^ 
chitectnre  unless  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  erection  of  Ihe  different  parts.  Some  oflhe 
churches  in  which  Ibe  peculiarities  under  consideration 
are  found  are  clearly  Norman  (and  not  early  in  the 
alyle],  but  it  may  reasonably  be  aiippoaed  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  Saxon  style  would  have  lin- 
gered for  a  considerable  time  after  Ihe  Nomuin  invasion, 
and  would  have  continued  lo  be  employed  (with  an  in- 
creaaing  admixture  of  Norman  features)  in  buildinga 
erected  by  native  workmen. 

Tbe  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  liat  of  exam- 
plea  of  the  Suon  alyle: 
SalfmUhire—KnottlBg:  Claphan 


tfi-c— Wlckfaam, 


';  Cholfey.  tower. 

eld,  tower ;  lier :  Lavendon, 

QnnMfiathlrt—B^.  Bend's  aud  SI.  Qlles's,  Cambridge. 


dow.wlthOmsn _    , 

I ;  and  Shaft,  with  Saelluu.  BecUon. 

Details  of  the  Tower,  Bomptlng,  Saasex. 


ire  10  be  found  they  are  sMoci- 
■led  with  other  featurca,  evidently  original,  which  so 
clearly  belong  lo  the  Norman  aiyle  aa  to  prove  ibat 
theae  buildings  are  not  of  Saxon  date,  as  at  the  church- 
es of  Daglingworth,  tlloucestenhire,  and  Syslnn,  Lin- 
colnshire.    In  other  instances  the  tower  parts  of  build- 


■idaahlrt- 
...._alf-Tlnl.,„.,. 

urfcwi  — MoiXa'\ 


er ;  Jarrow,  walla  ol 


Clntii»trni*irf_Dn|[llnpworih  Chnrcb,  exoepl  llie  tower; 

Deertannl,  l-vti:  UlxTden,  clinrch :  Btreiiou,  uurlh 

rtoor-wsj;  tJiilenden,  chancel-tircli. 
SonjwMrv-bonrhnnt ;  Corhampton:  Heodbonrne  Wot^ 

ihyj  Ulnton  Ampuer:  LitUe  Sumbonni:  Kilmettou; 

Tlchbome. 
nt!i,fynlthin-9l,  lllchael's,  at  St.  Alban's. 
KttU—  Dover,  part  of  Ihe  mined  church  tn  the  Cattle ; 

Swanscnmbe,lnwer I  Knoitlng. 
/.AWiM-iAfrf— Barrow  on  Bonn  Barrow  on  Tugby. 
LinmhuAire— Aakliornngh ;  Barton  on  the  number,  El. 

Peter'f.  tower :  Brsnslon  1  Cnbnni ;  Clee.  towerj  hoi. 

lon-le.ClBy,  tower  and  chnncel^rch  1   Beapbair     " 


S'lwi-a; 


tt.Hiry-le-Wlgrordi] 


Sprinc- 


Uidilltm-Kh 
Sw/olf-^Nnn 


id:_Ri 

bnry,  pun  or  cliimh  (now  hidden  by  pli 
'h.  nt.  Jnlten'>i  Beesti>n  Bt.  La' 


linreh; 


mi  us  of  b 


XorthumbtTlam 


CortnldGCi  Beibani,ci7pti  Ovlngbami  Whl 
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Ostfdrdshire—Bt,  Hicbaerf,  Oxford,  tower;  NorUUeIgh, 

tower. 
SArojMAire— Barrow,  chauoel-arch;   Cbnreh  Strettou; 

Clee ;  Stanton  Lacey,  nave  and  transept ;  8totte«don. 
SorMraetMhire-^nLnmoTe^  door-head ;  Hilbonrne  Port. 
anffolk—B&Tham,  pan  of  church ;  Debenham ;  Chiydou, 

pare  of  chnrch ;  Flixtnn ;   Gosbeck,  part  of  chnrch ; 

Hemlngetone ;  Ilketshall ;  Leiston. 
Surrep—AWmry ;  Stoke  d'Aberuon,  some  portions. 
StiMex^Btsbopstone,  church;  Bosbam,  tower;  8t.  Bo- 

tolph,   chancel  -  orch ;    Bnrwash;    Sompting,    tower; 

Worth;  Yapton. 
Wanrickshire^Wooten  Wawen,  snbstmctore  of  tower. 
IVilUhire—'SoTlh  Burcombe,  cast  end;  Brytfurd,  north 

and  Bonih  doura;    Bremhill,  west  end;    Somerford 

Keynes. 
WoreeKterHhire—WjTt  Piddle,  chancel-arch. 
ybrA»Air«— Bardaey;  Kirkdnle,  west  end  and  chnncel- 

arch :  Kirk  Homerton :  Laoghton-cn-le-Morthen,  north 

door -way;  Maltby;  Ripon  minster,  crypt,  called  Wil- 

fired's  Needle ;  York  Cathedral,  }M>rtlon  of  crypt  (Blox- 

ham) ;  York,  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bishop-hill  Junior. 

— Walcott,  Saa'ed  A  rchaology,  s.  y. 

Say,  Samurl  H^  an  English  dissenting  dirine,  was 
bom  in  1675.  He  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  London,  about  1692.  Finishing 
bis  studies,  he  became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Scott,  Ly» 
mingc,  in  Kent,  in  whose  family  he  remained  three  years. 
Thence  be  removed  to  Andover,  in  Hampshire ;  then  to 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk ;  and  soon  after  to  Lowestoff,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  labored  for  eighteen  }'ears.  He  was 
CO -pastor  with  Rev.  Samuel  Baxter  at  Ipswich  nine 
years,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  West- 
minster in  1734.  He  died  in  1743.  He  wrote,  Sermon 
(Lond.  1736,  8vo):— Poe»M  and'Euayt  (ibid.  1745, 4to; 
1749, 4to). 

Saybrook  Flatfonn,  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 
compendium  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  churches, 
adopted  by  an  assembly  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  convened  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  at  Saybrook,  Sept.  9,  1708.  The  synod 
consisted  of  sixteen  members— twelve  clerical  and  four 
lay — who  represented  the  councils  of  Hartford,  Fairfield, 
New  London,  and  New  Haven  counties.  As  to  doctrine, 
they  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  colony  the  confession  assented  to  by  the 
ciders  and  messengers  assembled  at  Boston,  May  12, 
1680,  which  was  the  Savoy  Confession  with  some  small 
alterations,  adding  also  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  In  regard  to  Church  government 
and  discipline,  they  adopted  fifteen  articles,  the  sub- 
stance of  wbicb  was  to  provide  (1)  for  one  or  more  con- 
Mociations  in  each  county,  with  appellate  and  final  juris- 
diction, to  wbicb  particular  churches  might  refer  in  dif- 
ficult cases;  (2)  for  one  or  more  asaociationa  in  each 
county,  consisting  of  the  ministers,  who  should  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year  to  consult  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  churches,  and  to  perform  certain  other  offices,  such 
as  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  candidates 
fur  the  ministry;  (8)  for  a  general  asaodation,  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the  dis- 
trict associations,  to  meet  once  a  year.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  synod  were  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
colony,  Oct.,  1708,  and  it  ordained  ^  that  all  the  churches 
within  this  government  that  are  or  shall  be  thus  united 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  disctjilinc  be,  and  for  the  fut- 
ure shall  be  owned  and  acknowledged,  established  by 
law;  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  in- 
tended or  construed  to  binder  or  prevent  any  society 
that  is  or  shall  l)e  allowed  by  the  lan^e  of  this  govern- 
ment, who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united 
churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship 
and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  con- 
sciences." The  decrees  of  the  Saybrook  Platform,  both 
as  regards  doctrine  and  government,  are  not  binding  on 
the  cbutcbcs,  but  are  only  advisory  in  their  character. 
See  Trumbull,  HigL  of  Connecticut jVoL  i,  ch.  xix;  Con- 
gregational  Order ;  Bacon,  Diacourae  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
June,  1859. 

Sayel,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  daughter  of  Wis- 
wakarma,  and  probably  identical  with  Sangia,   She  was 


married  to  the  sun-god,  and  bore  him  Jama,  the  god  of 
the  underworld. 

Sayer,  Ezra,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence, and  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference  in 
1850.  He  preached  at  Sbelbyville,  Edina,  Memphis, 
and  Kirksville,  but,  in  1860,  he  took  a  superannuated 
relation.  He  took  up  bis  residence  near  Shelby\nlle, 
preaching  as  his  health  would  permit  until  the  summer 
of  1864,  when  be  died.  Mr.  Sayer  was  a  preacher  of  no 
common  abilities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  bis  station  so  as 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  be 
came  in  contact. — Minutea  of  Annual  Conf  1866,  p.  7. 

SajTing,  a  distinct  or  sustained  monotone  in  sacred 
music  analogous  to  the  old  *'  saying  without  note,"  nei- 
ther singing  nor  reading. 

Sajrings,  Traditional,  of  Christ.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  words  of  Christ  wbicb  are 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  others  of  more  or  less  signifi- 
cance wero  spoken  by  him,  and  what  John  (xx,  30 ;  xxi, 
25)  says  of  the  works  of  Christ,  we  may  equally  apply 
to  bis  words.  Paul  mentions  (Acts  xx,  35)  a  saying 
of  Christ,  fioKapiov  ifrri  iidovai  t)  \afipdvav  (i.  e. 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  reoeive*^,  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canonical  gospels.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  contain  those  sayings  of  Christ  wbicb 
the  ancient  Church  has  designated  as  such ;  and  we  put 
them  together,  not  because  we  ascribe  them  altogether 
to  apoaypbal  authors,  but  because  they  have  no  ca- 
nonical authority  in  their  favor: 

1.  "  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working  on 
the  Sabbath,  be  said  to  him,  O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law."  This  very  remarkable  saying  occurs  in  Cod. 
D  and  in  Cod.  Gnec.  /3  Rob.  Stephani  after  Luke  vi,  4. 
Whether  or  not  these  words  were  originally  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  we  cannot  decide,  but  that  they  convey  an  evan- 
gelical meaning  is  certain  (comp.  Loisell.  Opuac  p.  20 ; 
Paulus  Colomesius,  Obaerifa/unu  tSacr.  p.  148). 

2.  **But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  littk,  and  from 
greater  to  less.  When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner 
(jdtt7rviicai)t  sit  not  dow^n  in  the  highest  seats,  lest  a 
moro  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  tad  be  that  bade 
thee  come  and  say  to  thee,  Take  a  lower  seat,  and  you 
be  ashamed.  But  when  tbou  sit  down  in  a  lower  seat, 
and  a  less  honorable  roan  than  tbou  come,  then  he  that 
bade  thee  will  say  unto  thee.  Go  up  higher,  and  this  will 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  saying  is  also  found  in  Cod. 
D  or  Cantabrig.  and  in  some  other  codd.  after  Matt  xx, 
28  (comp.  Griesbach,  A'.  T,  ad  loc.;  Tiscbendorf,  N,  T. 
ad  loc).  That  this  addition  was  well  known  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Juvencus  (q.  v.),  in  bis  I/iat. 
Evang,  8, 613  sq.,  has  given  it  in  the  following  verses : 

**  At  vos  ex  minimis  oplbus  transscendere  vnltis, 
Et  elc  e  sammis  Lipsl  comprenditls  imos. 
Si  vos  quisque  vocat  ccenn  convlvia  ponons 
Comibus  in  snmmis  devitet  ponere  membra 
Quiiiaae  sapit,  venlet  forsnn  si  nobilis  alter, 
Tnrpfter  eximio  coi^etnr  cedere  comn 

Suem  tumor  inflnii  cordis  per  snniraa  locarnu 
II  contentns  erit  medlocria  prendere  ccsna 
Inferiora  dehinc  si  mox  couviva  suhibit, 
Ad  potiora  pudeus  transibit  strata  turomm.** 

3.  ^^  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  If  ye  keep  not  that 
which  is  small,  who  will  give  you  that  which  is  great? 
For  I  say  unto  you  that  be  who  is  faithful  in  very  little 
is  faithful  also  in  much."  This  is  found  by  Clem.  Rom. 
{Epiat,  II  ad  Corinth,  8 ;  comp.  Iron.  A  dv,  linrta,  ii,  64). 

4.  "And  Jesus  says,  For  those  that  are  sick,  I  was  sick ; 
and  for  those  that  hunger,  I  suffered  hunger;  and  for 
those  that  thirst,  I  suffered  thirst."  It  is  dLfficult  to  say 
whether  this  citation,  which  is  found  by  Origen  {Com^ 
ment.  in  Matt,  tom.  xiii  [tom.  iii,  563,  ed.  De  la  Rue]), 
can  claim  anv  originality  or  not  (comp.  Matt  xxv,  85; 
1  Cor.  ix,  20-^22). 

5.  "  Ask  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added 
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unto  you ;  ask  heayenly  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  saying,  which  is  found  in  Clem. 
Alex.  iStronu  J,  i,  416  [ed.  Pott,  ii,  488];  Orig.  De 
Oral,  ii,  43;  Ojpp.  i,  197,  219),  seems  not  to  be  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel  (comp.  Grabe,  SpicUeg,  i,  14), 
or  from  an  interpolated  codex  (Fabricius,  Cod^  Apocr, 
y,  T,  i,  829),  but  has  been  freely  cited  from  Matt,  vi, 
88.  Such  license  is  often  used  in  common  life,  when 
quoting  the  sentence  of  another,  which  is  not  done  ver- 
batim, but  with  such  words  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  of  speech  require. 

6.  "Show yourselves  tried  money-changers" (ylvttr^e 
TpamZirai  ioKtfioi).  This  saying  of  Christ,  which  is 
found  in  Qement.  HomiL  ii,  51 ;  iii,  60;  xviii,  20;  Epi- 
phan.  H<Bre»,  zliv,  2 ;  Orig.  AdJok,  torn,  xiz,  8, 20,  p.  268 ; 
Jerome,  £pu^  119  (ed.yaUars.  i,  815);  Socrates,  Hist. 
Ecd,  iii,  16,  is  first  cited  without  any  authority  (in  the 
Aposfol,  Constii.  ii,  86),  then  as  a  passage  of  Scripture 
by  Clem.  Alex.  (^Strom,  I,  i,  425),  and  abo  as  an  apos- 
tolic, but  more  especially  Pauline,  commandment  (comp. 
Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  Bisf.  EccL  vii,  7 ;  CyrilL  Alex. 
Ad  Jes^  ii,  56).  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  who  the  author  of  this  saying  is. 

7.  "Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred,** 
quoted  as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Barnabas  {Epist.  Ca- 
ihoUcot  4) ;  and  ibid.  7  we  read,  **  They  who  wish  to  see 
me  and  lay  hold  of  my  kingdom  must  receive  me  by 
affliction  and  snlfering."* 

8.  "  If  only  one  of  Israel  will  repent,  and  believe  in 
God  through  my  name,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  go  ye  into  the  world,  lest  one  should 
say.  We  have  not  heard.**  In  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  [ed. 
Pott],  vi,  762),  Peter  quotes  these  words  as  those  of 
the  Lord,  and  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecd.  v,  18)  mentions  this 
^command  of  Christ,  liri  StitdiKa  ireffi  fti^  xcapia^^vai 
rrjc  'lipovtfaXrjfi. 

9.  "  The  Lord  said.  Should  you  be  with  me  gathered 
in  my  bosom,  and  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  cast 
you  off,  and  say  to  you.  Go  (h>m  me,  I  know  you  not 
whence  you  are,  workers  of  iniquity.**  This  we  read  in 
Clem.  Rom.  {Episf.  ad  Corinth,  ii,  4).  In  the  same  epis- 
tle (5),  we  read, 

10.  "The  Lord  saith,  Ye  shall  be  lambe  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  But  Peter  answered  him,  What,  then,  should 
the  wolves  tear  in  pieces  the  lambs?  Jesus  said  to  Pe- 
ter, Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  they  are 
dead;  and  do  you  fear  not  those  who  kill  you  and  can 
do  nothing  to  you  -,  but  fear  him  who  after  you  are  dead 
hath  power  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  them  into  hell- 
fire.**  While  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  narra- 
tive with  MatL  X,  16,  28 ;  Luke  xii,  4,  5,  yet  the  whole 
manner  of  this  conversation  betrays  too  much  its  apoc- 
ryphal origin. 

11.  "  Keep  the  flesh  pure  aqd  the  soul  unspotted,  that 
ye  may  receive  (diroXafiriTi;  not  as  some  read,a7roXa- 
piafiiv, "  that  we  may  receive*')  eternal  life'*  (Epitt.  8). 

12.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  In  whatsoever  I  may 
find  you,  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you.*'  This  saying, 
which  is  found  in  Justin.  Mart.  (Dial,  c,  Tryph.  [ed. 
MaraniJ,  p.  143),  is  ascribed  by  Clem.  Alex.  (QuiB  Dives 
Salvetur,  §  40)  to  God;  by  Johannes  Climacus  (in  Scala 
Paradisiy  vii,  p.  159,  and  in  the  Vita  B.  A  ntordi,  c.  15,  in 
VitaPatrum^  p*41)  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (comp.  Ezek. 
vii,  8,  8 ;  xviii,  30  \  xxiv,  14 ;  xxxiii,  20,  with  Fabri- 
cius, Cod.  Apocr,  i,  383).  A  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  Ezekiel  will,  however,  prove  that  these  parallels  are 
insufficient,  and  some  apocryphal  gospel  is  probably  the 
authority  for  this  saying. 

18.  "  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  spring 
np,  each  having  ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock 
ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand 
shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on 
each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when 
pressed  shaU  give  five -and -twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seized  one  bunch,  an- 
other shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  bunch ;  take  me ;  through 
me  bless  the  Lord.    Likewise  also  he  said  that  a  grain 


of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  ears  of  com,  and 
each  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  pounds  of  fine 
pure  flour;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  each 
herb  according  to  its  proper  nature.  And  that  all  ani- 
mals, using  for  food  what  is  received  from  the  earth, 
shall  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another,  subject 
to  men  with  all  subjection.  And  when  Judas  the  traitor 
believed  not,  and  asked,  How,  then,  shall  such  produc- 
tions proceed  from  the  Lord?  the  Lord  said, They  shall 
see  who  shall  come  to  these  times.**  This  narrative  of 
the  millennium  Irenssus  {Adv,  I/tfres,v,  88)  describes  as 
delivered  by  John  to  Papias.  Since,  however,  this  tra- 
dition belongs  to  Papias,  whom  Eusebius  {Bist,  EccL  iii, 
39)  describes  as  an  dvdpa  ofiuepdv  top  vovv,  we  must 
deny  fVom  the  very  beginning  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  having  uttered  these  words.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  narrative  so  conflicts  with  the  dignity  contained 
in  all  the  words  of  Christ,  that,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  we  ean  ascribe  to  it  an  apocryphal  origin. 
The  description  of  the  millennium  reminds  us  of  the 
Babbinic  representations  of  the  same,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Jalhit  Shimoni  (foL  7,  col.  1,  No.  20),  and 
which  is  too  trivial  to  be  translated.  A  German  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Eisenmenger  {Entdecktes  Judtnihum, 
ii,  809  sq.).  An  examination  of  the  Koran  (sur.  18, 32 ; 
87, 49 ;  88,  58 ;  56, 88,  etc)  will  also  show  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan representation  of  Paradise  is  less  sensual  than 
that  given  above  from  a  Christian  source. 

14.  Pseudo-Iinus  (/>«  Passione Petri;  comp.  Fabrici- 
us, Cod.  Apocr,  iV.  T.  i,  835, 775)  quotes  a  mystical  say- 
ing of  the  Lord :  "  Unless  ye  turn  your  right  into  the 
left  and  the  left  into  the  right,  and  that  which  is  above 
into  that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  before  you 
into  that  which  is  behind,  ye  will  not  know  the  king- 
dom of  God.** 

15.  "  The  Lord  being  asked  by  Salome  when  his  king- 
dom will  come,  said.  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
that  which  is  without  as  that  which  is  within,  and  the 
nude  with  the  female  neither  male  nor  female.**  This 
quotnrion,  which  is  found  by  Clem.  Rom.  {Epist.  ad  Co- 
rinth. 12),  is,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  [ed.  Pott], 
iii,  55;]),  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Eg^^ptians.  From 
the  same  gospel,  Clem.  (ibid.  p.  532)  has  preserved  the 
following  conversation  of  Christ  with  Salome : 

16.  "  When  Salome  asked  the  Lord,  How  long  shall 
men  die?  he  said.  As  long  as  women  bear  children. 
Then  Salome  answered,  I  have  done  well  that  I  did 
not  bear  (koXw^  ot^  iiroiri<ra  fi^  rsKovaa');  but  the 
Lord  replied,  Thou  mayest  eat  of  every  herb,  but  of  that 
which  has  bitteniess  do  not  eat.**  And  further  on  (p.  540) 
he  states, "  I  am  come  to  make  an  end  to  the  works  of 
the  woman — of  the  woman,  viz.  the  lust ;  to  the  works, 
viz.  to  the  birth  and  death.** 

17.  "He  that  wanders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns 
shall  rest*'  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  453),  from  the  Hebrew 
Gospel. 

18.  "I  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices ;  and  unless  ye 
cease  from  sacrificing,  God's  anger  will  not  cease  from 
you**  (Evang,  EbUm.  ap.  Epiph.  Bares,  xxx,  16). 

19.  "  My  mystery  is  for  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my 
house**  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  684). 

20.  "In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Saviour  himself  says.  Just  now  my  mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away 
to  the  great  mountain  Thabor.**^  This  very  singular 
saying  is  quoted  by  Origen,  in  Joatm.  torn,  ii  (ed.  De  la 
Hue,  iv,  64) ;  Jerome,  Comm/ent.  in  Jes,  11,2,  lib.  ii ;  in 
Michamj  vii,  6.  That  the  Holy  G host  should  be  present- 
ed here  as  a  genus  Jemininum  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  female  principle 
(comp.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  362  sq.),  but  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  words  of  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Jes. 
40,  11),  "Nemo  autem  in  hac  parte  scandalizari  debet, 
quod  dicatur  apud  Hcbncos  spiritus  generc  feminino, 
cum  nostra  lingua  appellatur  generc  raasculino,  et  Gneco 
sermone  neutro ;  in  divinitate  enim  nullus  est  sexus.*' 

21.  "Never  be  joyful  except  when  ye  shall  look  on 
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your  brother  in  love"— so  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel  by 
Jerome  (Comment,  ad  Ephes.  v,  4). 

See  Grabe,  Spicikgium^  i,  12  sq.;  Fabriciua,  Codex 
Apoa\  y,  T.  i,  821  sq.;  Komer,  De  SermomJbua  Christi 
dypdipotc  (Lips.  1776) ;  Hoflfroann,  Das  Leben  Jeau  nock 
den  Apokryphen  (ibid.  1861),  p.  817  aq. ;  Westcott,  /n- 
troductioH  to  the  Stucbf  of  the  Gospels  (Boston,  1867), 
p.  445  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sayutshiam,  in  llindti  mythology,  is  a  degree  of 
blessedness  or  godliness  which  relieves  man  from  the 
necessity  of  being  bom  again  on  earth.  It  may  be  at- 
tained by  solitude,  virtue,  and  self-examination,  and  is 
at  all  times  assured  to  such  Bralimins  as  become  Yogis, 
their  state  being  so  exalted  as  to  make  them  more  than 
equal  to  the  gods  and  to  exempt  them  from  every  form 
of  triaL— VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sazoma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  two  legal  wives 
of  Cio  Conciva  or  Xaka,  the  second  person  in  the  trini- 
ty of  Lamaism. 

Scab  (^^9^  garSbf  Deut.  xxviii,  27;  elsewhere 
** scurvy,"  a  diseased  scurf  on  the  skin;  t^n&Dp,  mis- 
pdchathf  Lev.  xiii,  6, 7, 8 ;  a  harmless  cutaneous  erup- 
tion; nrrsb,  sappdchatkf  ver.  2;  xiv,  66,  the  mange 
in  the  hair  causing  it  to  fall  out;  kindred  with  these 
last  two  IS  nfiio  for  rifib,  saphdck,  to  '*  smite  with  a 
scab,"  Isa.  iii,  17,  i.e.  premature  baldness;  VsA'^yyaUi^ 
phethf  Lev.  xxi,  20 ;  xxii,  22,  an  itching  or  tetter  in  the 
skin).     Sec  Disrase;  Lefbosy. 

Scabbard  (^$r),  tdar,  Jer.  xlvii,  6 ;  elsewhere 
"sheath").    See  Swono. 

Soaeufl,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  expelled  Icarius  and  Tyndareus 
from  Lacedsmon,  but  were  aftenvards  themselves  over- 
come and  slain  by  Hercules. 

Scaffold  (*li^S,  hiy6ry  2  Chron.  vi,  13;  elsewhere 
used  of  the  "  laver"  and  "  pans"  fur  the  sacred  service), 
ti platform  or  pulpit  (q.  v.)  for  public  speaking;  proba- 
bly raised  from  the  floor,  but  whether  round  (as  the 
name  would  seem  to  denote)  or  square  (as  the  dimen- 
sions would  imply)  is  uncertain. 

Scala  Santa  (ItaL  for  holy  stair)^  a  celebrated 
staircase,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  white  marble  steps, 
in  a  little  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Rome.  Romanists  assert  that  this  is  the  staircase 
which  Christ  several  times  ascended  and  descended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  that  it  was  carried 
by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Multitudes  of  pil- 
grims creep  up  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa  on  their 
knees  with  roses  in  their  hands,  kissing  each  step 
as  they  ascend.  On  reaching  the  top,  they  repeat  a 
prayer.  Tiie  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  regarded 
as  being  particularly  meritorious,  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  while  thus 
ascending  these  holy  stairs  that  Luther  thought  he 
heard  the  words  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  and, 
mortified  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  superstition 
had  brought  him,  fled  from  the  spot. 

Certain  churches  in  England  had  similar  staircases, 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  composition 
for  a  visit  to  Rome — at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1604; 
SL  Mary's  Chapel,  at  Boston ;  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Austin  Canons'  Church,  Norwich ;  and  at  Windsor,  with 
a  college  often  priests,  until  1504. 

Scale :  1,  of  fishes  (ni^j^t'p,  kasi'hethj  Lev.  xi,  9. 
10, 12;  Dent,  xiv,  10;  Ezek.  xxix,  4;  so  of  the  lamince 
of  a  coat  of  "mail,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  6) ;  similarly  Xcrric  (a 
Jlalx)  of  incrustations  from  the  eyes  (Acts  ix,  18) ;  but 
in  Job  xli,  16  (Heb.  7)  the  scah'  armor  of  the  crocodile 
is  figuratively  denoted  (C*^25^  "^S^B^t,  strong  ones  of 
shields,  A.  v.  '^ scales");  2,  of  balances  (obe,  piles,  in 
the  sing,  only,  "weight,"  Prov.  xvi,  11 ;  "scales,"  Isa. 
xl,  12;  always  associated  with  Q^atXlS,  the  balance 


proper) ;  8,  as  a  verb,  to  scale  the  walls  of  a  city  (nb?, 

olah,  Prov.  xxi,  22,  to  go  up,  as  elsewhere  often).    See 
Ladder. 

Before  the  introduction  of  coins,  balances  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver 
in  every  commercial  transaction  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  xliii, 
21 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  so  that  a  balance  was  re- 
quired to  be  of  exquisite  delicacy.  Allusions  to  this 
are  found  in  Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Ecdus.  xxviii,  29, "  small  dust  of 
the  balance,"  "  a  little  grain  of  the  balance ;"  and  all  dis- 
honesty in  the  treatment  of  the  scales  is  sternly  forbid- 
den and  denounced  (Lev.  xix,  35 ;  Hos.  xii,  7 ;  Amos  viii, 
6 ;  Mic.  vi,  11 ;  Prov.  xi,  1 ;  xvi,  II).  Hence  arose  the 
Rabbinic  rule  that  the  scales  should  be  made  of  marble 
which  could  not  wear  away.  The  above  term  DbD,/)«- 
les  (rendered  "weight"  Prov.  xvi,  II  [Sept povri],  and 
"scales" Isa.  xl,  12  [Sept.  frra^poQ]),  is  said  by  Kimchi 
(on  Isa.  xxvi,  7)  to  be  properly  the  beam  of  the  balance. 
In  his  Lexicon  he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the 
tongue  moves,  and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his 
hand.  Gesenius  (^Thesaur,  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a 
steelyard.    That  the  steelyard  was  an  invention  known 


TrtOina,  or  Steelyard.    (From  the  Mnsenra  of  the  Capitol 

at  Rome.) 

to  the  ancients  is  certain,  for  specimens  of  them,  elab- 
orately adorned,  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  (Mus.  Borhon,  i,  56).  Still  it  was  probably 
not  known  until  the  Roman  lora,  and  indeed  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Trutina  Caropana,  from  its  invention 
in  Campania  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Ant.s.  v. "  Trutina"). 
No  traces  of  its  use  have  been  found  either  in  the  tombs 
or  temples  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  instrument  was  unknoMm  in  those  coun- 
tries. Hence  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews.    Of  the  material  of  which 
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Ancient  Assyrian  Scales.    (From  the  scnlptares  at  Kihor- 

sabad.) 
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the  balance  was  made  we  have  no  information.    See 
Balance. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Jews  knew  the  constellation 
libra  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (2  Kings 
zxiiii  5 ;  Job  xxxriii,  82>    See  Astbonomt. 

Scallger,  Joseph  Justus,  son  of  Julius  Oesar  Seal- 
iger,  a  learned  critic,  and  his  rival  in  learning  and  ar- 
rogance, was  bom,  in  1540,  at  Agen,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  and,  finally,  by  his  father 
and  Tumebus.  Languages  he  acquired  with  wonder- 
ful ease,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  no  less  than 
thirteen.  His  friends  denominated  him  **an  ocean  of 
science,"  and  ^  the  masterpiece  of  nature."  He  died  in 
1609,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden.  His  works, 
most  of  which  are  commentaries  on  the  classics,  are  nu- 
merouSb  Of  his  other  productions,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  the  treatise  lie  Kmrndaiiont  Temporuvu 

Bcall  (invariably  pPj),  nithek^  the  mange,  or  dis- 
eased falling-out  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard.  Lev. 
xiii,  80  sq.).    See  Leprosy. 

Scalp  Op*^^,  kodkod,  Psa.  xlviii,  21 ;  *'  pate,"  Psa. 
vii,  16;  the  crown  of  the  head  [as  elsewhere  rendered], 
so  called  from  thepor^ti^  of  the  hair  at  that  spot). 

Bcaxnander,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  son 
of  Oceanns  and  Teth}^  a  river-god  in  Troas,  originally 
named  XaniAtts.  He  married  the  nymph  Idtea,  and 
became  the  father  of  Teucer  and  Glaucia.  Hector's 
son,  ordinarily  called  Astyanax,  bore  the  appellative 
Scamandrius,  derived  from  the  name  of  this  deity.  (2) 
A  nephew  of  the  above,  the  son  of  Glaucia  and  Deima- 
chus. 

Scamandrodlcd,  in  Greek  mytholog}',  was  the 
name  occasionally  given  to  Caiyoe,  the  mother  of  Cyc- 
nns. 

ScamiUi,  plain  blocks  or  subplinths,  placed  under 
eokmins,  statues,  etc.,  to  elevate  them.  They  differ 
from  ordinary  pedestals  in  having  no  mouldings  about 
them,  and  in  being  usoally  of  snudler  size. 

Scandinavia,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Scager  Kack,  Cat- 
tegat,  and  Sound ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  325  miles  wide.  This  peninsula 
includes  the  two  kingdoms  Norway  (q.  v.)  and  Sweden 
(q.  Y.).  The  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Secmdia,  included 
Northern  Denmark  as  well  as  the  peninsula  that  still 
retains  the  name.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
unaware  that  the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finland  on 
the  north,  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  island. 

Scandinavian  Architecture.  Many  of  the 
earlier  Nonvegian  and  Swedish  cathedrals  were  built 
by  English  or  French  workmen.  There  were  six  basil- 
icas in  Norway,  with  towers  at  the  end  of  the  choir- 
aisles.  In  Denmark  there  are  eight  round  churches 
and  one  octagonal,  Roeskikle,  Kibe,  and  Thorsager 
are  apsidal;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Dan- 
ish churches  are  a  square  east  end,  and  an  immense 
south  porch  and  parvise.  The  wooden  churches  of  Nor- 
way are  probably  of  Byzantine  origin,  the  plans  having 
been  brought  back  by  the  Varangians. — ^Walcott,  So' 
cred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Scandinavian  Mythology.    See  Nobse  Blr- 

THOLOGT. 

Scandinavian  Versions.— 1.  The  Norse  or  Tee- 
kindie. — ^The  first  version  into  this  language  was  made 
by  Oddur  Gotsbalkson,  son  of  a  bishop  of  Holum,  in 
Iceland.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Ble- 
lancthon,  and  on  his  return  to  Iceland  entered  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  avoid  persecution,  he 
commenced  his  work  in  a  small  cell  in  a  cow-house,  and 
completed  the  New  Test  in  1689.  Finding  it  difficult, 
from  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland, 


he  sailed  for  Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  patronage  of  Christian  III.  The  translation, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  corrected  in  some  cases  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  translat  ion,  was  published  in  1 540.  From 
this  time  on,  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  were  published, 
until  at  length,  in  1684,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
Icelandic  at  Holum.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Gud- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  and  has  been  called 
**  a  faithful  mirror  of  Luther's  German  version ;"  and,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction,  it  is  still  held  in 
high  esteem.  In  1609  a  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  published  by  bishop  Gudbrand  at  Holum,  with 
the  title  Thcui  Nyia  Tettamfntumj  a  Iskndtku  jifrrtied 
og  lend  epter  theitn  riettugfu  Utleggingum,  tern  til  hafa 
ftmgiMt  (prentad  a  Holum  i  Hialltadal,  anno  MDCIX). 
In  1644  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub- 
lished by  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Gudbrand, 
and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  In  1728  another 
edition  was  published,  under  the  inspection  of  Stein 
Jonson,  bishop  of  Holum.  Following  the  Danish  Bible 
too  dosely,  this  edition,  on  account  of  Danicisms,  was 
found  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Icelanders,  and 
hence  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1747  a  fourth 
edition,  according  to  the  text  of  1644,  was  published  at 
Copenhagen;  a  fifth  in  1760;  a  sixth  in  1807,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  a  seventh  in  1818  by  the  same  society,  and  often 
since.  Since  the  year  1868  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  PSalms  has  been  circulated  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1867  the  entire 
revised  Bible,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  left  the  press 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  society. 

2.  Danish.  —  The  earliest  translation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Danish  is  contained  in  a  MS.  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  proceeds  no  further  than  the  second 
book  of  Rings.  In  1616,  Pedersen,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Zealand,  published 
at  Paris  a  Danish  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Leipeic  in  1618.  The  whole  New  Test.,  Dei  Nye  Testa- 
mente,  was  translated  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  sometimes 
called  John  Michaelis,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1524, 
and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  command  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Christian  II.  An  improved  edition  of  Mikkelsen^s  New 
Test  was  published  by  Pedersen  in  1629  at  Antwerp, 
and  republished,  with  the  Psalms,  in  1681.  In  1660  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen. 
This  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bugenhagen,  the  celebrated  Reformer,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  assist  in  the  cor- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  revision  of  the  entire 
version  was  undertaken  in  1586  by  the  command  of 
Frederick  II,  which  was  published  in  1689,  with  Lu- 
ther's notes,  under  the  title  £iblia  del  er  den  ganiske 
hellige  Scrijtf  paa  Danske  igen  ojfverseet  oc  preniet  ef- 
ter  salige  oc  Uogloffiige  Jkukommelsef  Kong  Frederichs 
den  II  Bffaining,  Met  Register,  alle  D,  Luthai  For- 
taler,  hans  Udlegning  i  Broedden,  oc  Viti  Theodori  Sum- 
marier  (prentet  i  Kjobenhavn  aff  Matz  Vingaardr, 
anno  1689,  fol.).  In  1604  king  Christian  IV  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Resen,  bishop  of  Zealand,  to  superintend  a  fresh 
revision  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  published  in  1607, 
with  the  title  Biblia  paa  Danske,  etc.  In  1683  an 
edition  from  the  revised  text  of  1589  was  published 
at  Copenhagen— ^tiM»a  det  er  den  gantske  hellige  Scrifi, 
etc. — ^and  in  1647  a  revised  edition  from  Resen's  Bible, 
designated  *'  Swaning's  Bible,"  so  called  after  the  cor- 
rector Hans  Swaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand,  was  pub- 
Ibhed,  which  was  again  edited  in  1670.  In  1714  a  Col- 
lege of  Missions  was  established  at  Copenhagen,  which 
issued  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  according  to 
Swaning's  text:  one  in  1717,  a  second  in  1718,  followed 
in  1722  by  a  third,  and  in  1728  by  a  fourth  issue.  In 
1728  the  mission  press  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
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Orphan  Hotxse  then  obtained  the  oxcliuive  privilege 
of  printing  the  Danish  Bible;  and  several  editions 
were  published  by  that  institution  between  the  years 
1732  and  1745.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  and  faithful  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  1748  the  committee  appointed  by 
royad  authority  published  a  revised  New  Test.;  and 
since  that  time  numerous  other  editions  were  printed 
before  the  formation  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in 
1814.  In  the  year  1810  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  printed  an  edition  of  the  Danish  New  Test, 
from  the  Copenhagen  edition  of  1799,  the  press  being 
superintended  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rosing,  minister  of 
the  Danish  church  in  London.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1814.  In  the  following  year  another  revi- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  commenced  at*  Copenhagen  b}* 
royal  authority.  Bishop  Muenter,  together  with  five 
learned  professors,  constituted  the  commiseion  of  revi- 
sal ;  and  in  1819  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  as  cor- 
rected and  revised  by  them,  was  publubed,  followed  by 
a  fourth  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1824.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged 
fur  several  years  past  in  the  task  of  revising  the  Danish 
Old  Test,  and  in  1871  a  thoroughly  revis^  text  of  the 
Danbh  Bible  was  published,  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  facili- 
ties for  the  circulation  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  have  within  recent  years  been 
greatly  Increased  by  an  arrangement  happily  come  to 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Copenhagen,  which 
latter  body  possesses  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  Scriptures  within  the  Danish  realm.  Prior  to  1855 
all  editions  of  the  Scriptures  produced  at  Copenhagen 
were  accompanied  by  the  Apocnrpha  and  explanatofy 
notes,  and  hence  the  Bible  Society  was  by  its  rules  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  their  circulation.  In 
that  year,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  so- 
ciety, the  directors  of  the  Orphan  House  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  New  Test,  free  from  all  notes  and  Apocryphal 
references.  The  concession  thus  happily  obtained  was 
at  once  acted  on,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  Danish  New 
Testaments  was  produced  for  the  London  society  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Copenhagen  Orphan  Institution,  and 
passed  into  rapid  circulation.  In  1859  a  subsequent 
edition  of  5000  was  found  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  the  society's  agency,  which  increase  from 
year  to  year.  As  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
without  Apocrypha  and  explanatory  notes,  the  society 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  until  1872,  when,  after 
many  negotiations,  permission  was  obtained  to  circulate 
Bibles  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society, 
but  with  the  conditions :  1.  That  the  summaries  and  the 
references  to  parallel  passages  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  relate  to  the  Apocryphal  books)  which  are 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Orphan  House  be  also  in- 
serted in  the  editions  published  by  the  society  in  Den- 
mark. 2.  That  the  title-page  of  these  editions  be  as 
follows:  BUtelen  eUer  den  Ilelliffe  Shift,  indeholdende 
det  Gamle  og  del  Nye  Testamentet  Kanonuhe  Bdger 
('*The  Bible,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  containing  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments").  8. 
The  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphan  House  is  provisionally 
fixed  at  one  mark  for  each  copy.  We  have  stated  above 
that  the  revised  Danish  text  which  was  published  in 
1871  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  was  done  after  those  marginal  ren- 
derings which  savor  of  "  note  or  comment'*  had  been 
stricken  out.  The  annual  report  of  1874  stated  the  fact 
that  "  the  first  edition  of  the  revised  Danish  Bible  has 
left  the  press,  the  proofs  having  been  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Plenge.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  complete 
Bible  printed  by  the  Orphan  House  at  Copenhagen  di- 
rectly for  the  society.*' 

3.  Norwegian, — Although  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Bibles  were  originally  the  same,  yet  the  revisions  of 
later  times  have  made  them  different.    Since  about  1860 


the  Norwegian  Bible,  with  slightly  revised  text,  was 
published  both  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  British  Bible 
Society.  A  revision  of  the  New  Test  was  begun  about 
the  year  1871,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
chief  of  the  Royal  Church  and  Education  departments. 
The  changes  introduced  rarely  touch  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  bat  are  chiefly  intended  to  express  the  s«ne 
sense  as  before,  only  in  language  more  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  usage.  Of  the  Old.  Test.,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  revised  form,  was  published  in  1876. 

4.  Swediah, — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  14th  century  by  order 
of  St,  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  who,  about  the  year  1844, 
founded  the  religious  order  called,  from  her,  the  Brigit- 
tines.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test,  according  to 
Luther's  German  version  (the  first  Swedish  version 
of  which  we  have  any  definite  account),  was  under- 
taken, by  command  of  Gnstavus  Vasa,  in  1523,  by  Lau- 
rentius  Andreas,  and  printed  in  1526,  in  folio,  at  Stock- 
holm, with  the  title  Thet  Nyia  Testamentit  p&  Sicen- 
$ko.  The  first  Swedish  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
published  at  Upsala  in  1541,  with  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Old  Test  being  translated  by  Laurentius  and  Olaus  Pe- 
tri from  LuthePs  German  version  of  1584,  and  the  New 
Test  was  that  of  Laurentius  Andreas,  printed  in  1526. 
Another  version  of  the  New  Test.,  prepared  by  Amund 
Laurent,  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1550,  and  again 
in  1601  and  1621 ;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years 
several  editions  of  the  Psalms  were  printed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Charles  IX  ordered 
Jonas  Petri,  bishop  of  Stregnaes,  and  other  learned  men, 
to  collate  Luther's  editions  of  1584  and  1545,  noting 
such  discrepancies  as  appeared  to  them  of  any  impor- 
tance, with  the  view  of  producing  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Swedish  translation.  These  notes,  when  com- 
pleted, were  called  Obtervatione$  StregneiueM ;  and  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Synod  of  Stockholm,  in  1602,  that 
they  should  be  incorporated  with  the  old  version  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  BiUe.  From  various  causes,  this 
new  edition  was  not  published  until  1618,  when  it  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Stockholm,  with  the  following  title : 
BibUa  thet  aer  aU  then  ffe^ha  Sciijflpa  Swensko,  Eff- 
ter  firre  £iblient  Text,  ofinmdrat  medh  Fortprdk  pa 
tfie  Boeker  iher  Jorr  inge  woro,  medh  Summaner  Jdr 
CapUelen,  Marginalier,  Jlei-e  Concordantier,  satnt  njft" 
light  Forklaringar  och  Register,  etc,,firmerat  och  ejfier 
then  stormachtigette  hdgbome  Fdrttet  och  Herret,  Uerr 
Gmtaff  Adoljh,  Swerikea  G6the$  och  Wendea  Konungs, 
Be/almng  (tryckt  i  Stockhohn,  anno  1618).  In  1622 
not  a  copy  of  this  edition  remained  on  sale,  and  a  re- 
print was  therefore  issued  at  Lubeck,  followed  by  sev- 
eral successive  editions  at  Leyden,  and  by  two  editions 
(in  1636  and  1646)  at  Stockholm.  In  1650  the  Stregnaes 
Bible  was  printed  under  the  care  of  bishop  Matthia, 
which  was  executed  very  negligently.  The  edition  of 
1618  was  also  reprinted  several  times,  but  with  many  de- 
viations from  the  text  A  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Charles  XII, 
which  was  published  in  1703,  with  the  title  Biblia  thet 
dr  all  then  Heliga  Scrijjfi  pa  Sttenskoj  effter  Konwng 
Carl  then  Tolfta  Befabang  (Stockholm,  1703).  Another 
revised  edition  appeared  in  1709  at  the  same  place.  The 
preparation  for  this  edition  was  begun  by  John  Gezel, 
bishop  of  Abo,  who  died  in  1690,  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  his  son.  In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century  so  many  editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptorra 
appeared  that  the  country  was  generally  considered  well 
supplied  with  Bibles.  When,  however,  in  1808,  Dr. 
Paterson  visited  the  country,  the  fact  was  ascertained 
that  the  poorer  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  Bibles,  were  almost  destitute  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Society,  which  issued  several  editions  for  the  poor,  aided 
by  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society* 
In  1815  the  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  formed,  which, 
with  its  numerous  auxiliary  societies,  continues  the  im- 
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poTtant  work  of  printing  and  disaeminating  the  Script- 
ures. Till  1826  it  received  much  assistance  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  when  the  decision  of 
the  Apocryphal  question  in  London  ievercd  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  societies.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  drcalation  of  Bibles  in  Sweden  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, several  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Their  first  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  was 
published  in  1828.  The  text  adopted  was  that  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Swedish  Bible  Society.  Several  edi- 
tions from  the  same  text  have  since  been  printed  by 
the  same  society  in  London,  and  likewise  at  Stockholm, 
through  the  medium  of  their  agency  maintained  there. 
A  revision  of  the  old  text  is  now  under  preparation. 
The  total  number  of  copies  of  Swedish  Scriptures  issued 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  op  to  March 
81, 1877,  amounted  to  2,599,261,  of  which  452,879  were 
Bibles,  1,912,782  New  Testaments  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  Psalms,  218,650  portions  of  the  Old  Test^  and 
14,950  portions  of  the  New  Test. 

5.  Faroete, — Into  this  dialect  only  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  has  been  translated,  about  the  year  1817,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schroeter,  rector  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Lyngbye, 
of  Jutland,  who  also  superintended  the  printing  of  St. 
Matthew's  (lospel,  of  which  1600  copies  were  iisued. 
This  is  the  only  book  of  the  New  Test,  that  has  ever 
been  printed  or  translated  into  Faroeae. 

See  Lorck,  BibdgescMchte,  i,  203  sq.,  208  sq.,  899  sq. ; 
Goze,  Sammlung  merkwurdiga'  Bibeln,  p.  277  sq. ;  Index 
Bibliorum  in  Christiano-Eniestina  BibUothecaf  p.  13,  42, 
66;  BibUotheca  BtbUca^  odsr  Veneichniss  der  Bibel' 
Sainmlung  der  Henogin  von  Braujuchweig,  etc.,  p.  182 
sq.;  7%«  BibU  of  Every  Landy  p.  214  sq.;  Schinmeyer, 
Vertudi  einer  GeichidUe  der  sehweditcken  Bibel 'D'd)er' 
ietzmtgen  und  Aiugaben  (Flensbuig,  1777).    (B.  P.) 

Scape -goat  (Heb.  ^THt9,  Azazil)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  A.  Y.  to  one  of  the  two  goats  used  in 
the  sin-offering  for  the  entire  community  of  Israel  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  To  determine  which  of 
the  two  goats  was  to  be  slain,  and  which  sent  alive  into 
the  wilderness,  it  was  ordered  that  the  priest  should 
**  east  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah], and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat"  (Lev.  xvi, 
8),  but  literally /or  Azazel  (btXtjb),  a  word  nowhere 
else  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  the 
appearance  of  being  some  sort  of  personage,  or  interest 
personified,  standing  over  against  Jehovah,  or  somehow 
contradiBtingulBhed  from  him.  But  opinions  have  from 
early  times  been  divided  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  one  followed  by  our  translators,  which  regards 
it  as  a  name  for  the  goat  itself,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  numbers  on  its  side — Symmachus  (rpayog  &-inpxo- 
/t€voc)t  Aquila  (rpayog  dnoKtXvfifuvof:),  the  Vulgate 
(kircus  emisttmu8)f  Luther,  and  many  modems,  also  re- 
cently Hoffmann.  The  term  so  understood  is  viewed 
as  a  compound  of  T9,  goat,  and  btN,  to  go  away.    The 

chief  objections  to  it  are  that  T9  is  never  used  precisely 
of  a  goat ;  in  the  plural  it  bears  the  sense  of  goats  gener- 
ally, but  in  the  singular  it  designates  only  she-goat ;  and 
in  Lev.  xvi,  10  and  26,  the  goat  and  Azazel  are  express- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other,  '*  the  goat  ("^"^'i^n) 
for  AzazeL''  These  are  fatal  objections,  and  have  led  to 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  view. 

2.  By  others  it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
either  some  mountain  in  the  desert  (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Jarchi),  or  a  lonely  and  desolate  region  (Bo- 
cbart,  DeyUng,  Carpzov,  Jahn).  But  this,  also,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  natural  import  of  the  statements,  espe- 
cially with  the  expression  in  ver.  10, "  to  let  him  go  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness,'*  which  would  then  mean,  for 
the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness.    Nor  could  Jehovah 


on  the  one  side,  and  a  place  on  the  other,  form  a  proper 
antithesis. 

8.  Others,  again,  have  taken  the  word  as  a  pealpal 
form  of  the  Arabic  verb  bYT,  to  remove,  formed  by  mod- 
ification from  btbt^,  so  that  the  meaning  comes  to  be 
for  a  complete  removing  or  dismiseal  (Tholuck,  Steudel, 
Winer,  Bkhr).     Grammatically,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  this  view;  and  it  undoubtedly  accords 
well  with  the  general  import  of  this  part  of  the  rite. 
"  The  true  expiation,"  to  use  the  words  of  BUhr,  **  was 
effected  by  the  blood  of  the  first  goat,  which  was  set 
apart  for  Jehovah;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ceremony 
«with  the  other  goat  appears  as  a  mere  addition  made 
for  special  reasons,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  wiping)- 
away  of  the  sins  which  had  already  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice. . . .  After  the  expiation  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  sin  was 
still  further  to  be  carried  awav  into  the  desert.    What 
the  first  goat,  which  died  as  a  sin-offering,  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  set  forth  was  supplied  by  the  second, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
carried  the  sin  which  had  been  covered  entirely  away, 
and  that  into  the  desert  or  desolate  place,  where  it  was 
quite  foi^otten ;  so  that  the  idea  of  expiation,  or  the  ex- 
termination of  sin,  was  rendered  thereby  absolutely  per- 
fect" (Mic.  vii,  19).    In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  cast- 
ing of  the  lota  had  for  its  object  the  assigning  of  one 
goat  to  Jehovah,  namely,  for  an  atonement  to  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  to  complete  removal  or  bearing  away 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  desert — namely,  of  the  sin  which 
had  been  atoned;  an  explanation  which  accords  well 
with  the  general  idea  of  the  transaction,  and  does  no 
violence  to  the  language.    The  objection  of  Hengstcn- 
berg,  that  it  gives  a  cold  and  empty  appearance  to  the 
peculiar  word  Azazel,  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion,  to 
suppose  it  to  have  expressed  only  the  comparatively 
common  idea  of  complete  removal,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated by  conceiving  this  idea  to  have  been  for  the  oc- 
casion invested  with  a  kind  of  personified  existence — 
much  as  Sheol,  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  became 
personified — the  one  the  covercr  or  dark  receptacle  of 
people*s  lives,  the  other  of  their  (forgiven)  sins.    Hence 
also,  probably,  the  reason  pf  the  word  being  confined  to 
this  one  occasion,  there  being  no  other  in  respect  to 
which  such  utter  personified  oblivion  could  be  predi- 
cated. 

4.  But  there  is  still  another  dass  of  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  word  a  more  distinctly  person- 
al existence,  and  who  would  refer  it  directly  to  Satan. 
This  view  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  express- 
ed in  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  diroTrofiiraios,  which 
means,  not  scape-goat,  or  sent  away,  but  the  turner  away, 
the  averter.  The  expression  of  Josephus  is  somewhat 
dubious  (^Anl,  iii,  10, 8),  but  it  seems  also  to  favor  the 
same  view;  and  it  was  very  common  with  the  rabbins, 
as  in  later  times  it  has  the  support  of  many  authorities 
— Spenser,  Ammon,  Kose^mUUer,  Gesenius,  etc,  who 
hold  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Koman  averrvncus,  or 
evil  dssmon,  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  desert  places, 
and  who  needed  to  be  propitiated;  but  adopted  also, 
though  purged  of  this  idolatrous  connection,  by  Witsius, 
Meyer,  Alting,  Hengstenberg  (in  his  Biicher  Moses, 
transL  by  Bobbins,  N.  Y.  1843) ;  also  quite  recently  by 
Yaihinger  (in  Herzog)  and  Kurtz  (^Sacrificial  Worship 
of  the  Old  Teslameni),  These  writers  hold  that  the  view 
in  question  best  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  two 
goats — one  for  Jehovah,  and  one  for  the  great  adversary 
Azazel — the  latter  a  being  as  well  as  the  former,  and  a 
being  who  (as  daemons  generally)  was  supposed  to  have 
his  peculiar  dwelling  in  the  desert.  The  goat,  however, 
that  was  sent  to  this  evil  spirit— emphatically  the  re- 
moved or  separate  one — was  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a 
witness  that  the  accepted  sacrifice  had  been  made.  Ik 
proclaimed,  as  it  were,  "that  the  horrible  wilderness, 
the  abode  of  impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  originally  foreign  to  human 
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nature  and  society,  properly  belong;  that  Azazel,  the 
abominable,  the  sinner  from  the  beginning  (John  viii, 
44),  is  the  one  from  whom  they  have  proceeded,  and  to 
whom  they  must  again  with  abhorrence  be  sent  back, 
afler  the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  con- 
gregation have  been  accomplished"  (Yaihinger).  No 
doubt,  as  thus  explained,  the  leading  import  of  the  trans- 
action with  this  goat  is  in  proper  accordance  with  the 
service  of  the  day  \  bat  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
strange  that,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  old  covenant, 
Satan  should  be  so  formally  recognised  as,  according  to 
this  view,  he  must  have  been;  that  he  should  there  be 
recognised  under  a  name  which  suggests  a  quite  differ- 
ent idea  concerning  him  than  that  under  which  he  i§ 
elsewhere  presented  {  and  that,  notwithstanding  be  was 
so  publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with  this  name, 
it  should  never  again  be  emplo}*ed  as  a  personal  desig- 
nation. Such  peculiarities  are  rather  startling,  and  dis- 
pose us,  on  the  whole,  to  concur  in  the  view  which  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  opinions  now  exhibited. — ^Fairbaiin, 
8.  V.    See  AzAZKi. 

Scapular,  or  Scaptilary  (Lat  tcapula,  the  thouU 
der-blade)f  originally  a  small  garment  without  sleeves, 
a  part  of  the  habit  of  several  religious  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  several  fraternities  are  distin- 
guished by  the  color,  shape,  and  material  of  these  holy 
badges.  It  was  first  introduced  by  St.  Benedict  in  lieu 
of  a  heavy  cowl  for  the  shoulders.  Beirut  informs  us 
that "  the  badge  which  is  called  the  holy  scapulary  is 
made  of  two  small  pieces  of  woollen  stuff,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hand,  hanging  by  two  little  laces  down  from 
the  neck  upon  both  the  breast  and  back  of  the  devout 
person  who  wears  it."  The  scapular  usually  has  on  it 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  initials  **  I.  H.  S.**  on 
one  piece,  and  ^  J.  M.  J.**  (for  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph) 
or  two  hearts  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  an  English  Carmelite  friar  named  Simon 
Stock,  in  1251.  According  to  the  Romish  legend,  he 
received  the  original  scapular  from  the  Virgin  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  Carmelite  onicr.  It  is  much 
worn  by  strict  Romanists,  in  the  belief  that  the  devil 
dreads  this  terrible  weapon.  It  is  supposed  to  effectu- 
ally preserve  against  death  by  drowning  or  by  fire,  and, 
indeed,  against  all  that  might  injure  either  the  soul 
or  the  body.    Besides  this  **  Scapular  of  Mount  Car- 

mel,''  there  are  three  others,  like- 
wise made  of  two  pieces  of  wool- 
len cloth.  The  four  scapulars  may 
all  be  worn  at  once.  In  this  case, 
each  of  the  t^vo  parts  is  composed 
of  four  pieces,  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether like  the  leaves  of  a  book ; 
and  the  two  parts  are  joined  to- 
gether by  two  tape  strings  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Of  these 
four  leaves  or  pieces  in  each  part^ 
the  **  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmer 
is  brown  and  about  four  inches 
square ;  the  '*  Scapular  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Dolors"  is  black  and 
somc^vhat  smaller  {  the  **  Scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception"  is 
blue  and  still  smaller;  the  "  Scapu- 
lar of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity"  is 
white  and  the  smallest,  with  a 
cross  of  red  and  blue  wool  in  the  middle  of  it  (Bar- 
num,  Romanism  as  it  Jsy  p.  538).  Many  graces  and  in- 
dulgences are  attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  scapula- 
ries  by  many  papal  bulls;  one  of  these,  the  bull  Sabba-- 
tinot  secures  to  the  wearer,  by  direct  promise  from  the 
Virgin  to  pope  John  XXI,  deliverance  from  purgatorial 
fire  on  the  first  Saturdav  after  death. 

Scarf)  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  material,  hanging 
from  the  neck,  worn  over  the  rochet  or  surplice.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  ritual,  but 
is  worn  by  our  bishops  and  digoiUries  of  the  Chuich.  I 


Scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel. 


It  has  been  used  from  the  primitive  ages  by  the  clergy, 
when  the  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  a  scarf  in  the 
adminbtration  of  the  sacraments,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  According  to  Walcott  {Sacred  A  rckaology), 
it  properly  belonged  to  the  doctors  of  divinity  and  dig- 
nitaries, is  called  talaga  in  Italy  and  Malta,  and  is  worn 
by  the  doctors  of  theolog}*. 

Scarlatti,  Alessaniiuo^  an  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  received  a  good 
musical  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  wrote 
his  first  opera.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that 
he  was  master  of  the  royal  chapel  under  Christina  of 
Sweden  in  ItiSO,  and  after  her  death  filled  the  same  of- 
fice m  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Romc^ 
He  also  taught  in  various  musical  conservatories.  He 
died  OcL  24, 17^5.  His  principal  works  are  about  thir- 
ty in  number,  chiefiy  upon  secular  subjects,  but  among 
them  are  several  oratorios,  one  called  The  Sacrifice  of 
Ahrakam: — two  renderings  of  the  Stabat  Mater: — and 
SIX  Masses,  See  Fetis,  Biog.  Umv,  des  MusidcMS, — ^Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generaht  s.  v. 

Scarlet  often  occurs  in  Scripture  associated  with 
purple  and  blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the 
following  forms :  1.  *^3d,  sham%  and  0*^319,  shamm\ 
ak)ne,  Gen.  xxxviii,  28-80;  Josh,  ii,  18-2i ;  2  Sam.  i, 
24)  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  Jer.  iv,  80 ;  SepL  kok^ 
Kivo^i  Vulg.  eoocittttmi  Isa.  i,  18,  ^tvueovVf  coccmiim. 
2.  '^^^  nrb-in,  toldatk  8hani\  Exod.  xxv,  4 ;  xxvi, 
1,  81,  86;  xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  5, 6,  8, 15;  xxxv,  6, 28, 25; 
xxxviii,  18,  23 ;  xxxix,  3 ;  Numb,  iv,  8,  KuxKivovt  and 
KQKKivov  with  SiirXovVt  KfKkuMTfiivov,  xXuiroVy  iiavi" 
m^ofiivov,  Vulg.  bis  tinctus^  coccus  bis  tinctus,  and  rer- 
miculus.  3.  nr^in  -«aa,  shenV  toldaihy  Lev.  xiv,  4, 6, 
49, 51, 52 ;  Numb,  xix,  6 ;  Sept.  iconnVoi',  with  jcccXniv- 
likvov,  and  mknnnov ;  vtrmiaiUtSj  coccus^  and  with  his 
iinetus.  4.  pVltn,  toldf  alone,  Isa.  i,  18,  k6kkivov,  ver- 
mieulus;  Lam.  iv,  5,  Vulg.  eroceis;  Kah.  ii,  8,  coccineis. 
In  the  New  Test,  Matu  xxvii,  28;  Heb.  ix,  19;  Rev. 
xvii,  8,  4 ,  xviii,  12, 16;  kokkivoq,  cocciaeus.  The  first 
of  these  words,  shani%  is  by  some  derived  from  skanah', 
nSO,  *'to  repeat,"  and  is  thus  interpreted  to  mean 
"double  dyed,"  but  which, Gesenius  observes,  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Tyrian  purple  (see  Brauraus,  De  Vest. 
i,  15,  §  214,  p.  287;  Bochart,  IJieroz.  i,  8,  p.  525-527). 
Gesenius  prefers  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  shine,  because 
scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their  brightness:  but 
Jerome  asserts  that  the  wonl  means  coocinum  (Epist, 
ad  Fabiolam).  It  is  certain  that  told  denotes  a  worm, 
grub,  or  insect,  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  under- 
stood by  it  the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured 
a  blood-red  cnmson  dye,  the  Coccus  iUcis  of  Linnieus, 
class  iv,Tctragynia^  thebermez  of  the  Arabians,  whence 
used  to  be  derived  the  French  word  cramotsi,  and  our 
crimson ;  but  Kilian  gives  carmensinum,  because  made 
from  a  worm,  which,  in  the  Phamician  tongue,  is  called 
carmen,  Hesychius  defines  coccus  as  that  from  which 
the  Phoenician  dye  is  obtained.  It  was  the  female  of 
this  remarkable  insect  that  was  empbyed ;  and  though 
supplanted  by  the.  cochineal  {Coccus  cacti),  it  is  still 
used  for  the  purpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains 
the  size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet -black  color, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefiy  various  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  resembling 
grains  that  its  insect  nature  waa  not  generally  known 
for  many  centuries.  According  to  Beckman,  the  epithet 
vermiculatus  was  applied  to  it  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  this  fact  became  generally  understood,  and  that 
hence  is  derived  the  word  vermiUon,  Hence  the  Hebrew 
words  m^n  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep  red  or 
bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived  from  it  (as  in 
Cant  iv,  8,  **  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet") ;  and 
so  the  word  ^  scarlet'*  signified  in  the  time  of  our  trans- 
lators, rather  than  the  color  now  called  by  that  name, 
and  which  was  unkno^vn  in  the  time  of  James  I.    This 
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iDWCt  li  viilelr  dutribuled  over  liiaQr  of  the  uulh- 
euwm  couDltiea  of  the  ancient  world.  Il  occun  ibun- 
diDCly  in  Spain  (Kirby  and  Speiice,  Inli-odaction  to  £»- 
(OBU^  [ISaSJ,  i,  ai9, 3-20).  Il  ii  found  oil  the  aufTciu 
toccifera,  or  kermti  oak,  in  Paleaclue  (Kitio,  Phyiical 
UUlory,  p.  219).  riin;  apeaka  of  the  coccai  aa  a  red 
color  much  ealeemcd,  which  he  distiaguiBhet  rroiii  pur- 
ple {IliU.  lial.  ix,  iS),  and  detcribea  ai  a  ga}',  red, 
lively  bright,  approaching  (he  color  of  fire  (iMdL  ead 
xzi,  33>  All  Ihe  anciciiis  concur  in  uying  that  this 
dye  wai  made  from  a  aait  of  little  graiui  which  were 
gathered  from  the  holm-oak  (Thoophi-ut.  Ilial.  Plata. 
iii,  16;  Piiny,  ivi,  12;  DioKoridos,  i*-,  48;  Pauun.  i, 
86).  They  not  only  catltbetu  giaiiu,but  speak  of  them 
a*  the  vegetable  productiona  of  the  oak  ilKlf  (I'lutarch, 
Thaaur.  p.T) ;  and  Piiny  (llitl.  Nal.  Kvi,  12)  calla  them 
CHKsKa,  from  the  Ureek  coirEuXVtiv,  nhich  ■igciifies"(o 
cut  little  excicKencn,"  becauw  ihey  cut  or  nccape  off 
theac  rmuU  graiiti  o/Ihe  oat.  Yet  he  wa>  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  ihcir  inaect  chaiact«r,  fur  lie  apcaki  of  it  be- 
coming a  worm  (itiiv,4).  It  secma,  however,  that  the 
color  thua  obtained  waa  not  durable  (xxii,  S).  It  wu 
known  at  a  veiy  early  period  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xzixviii, 

(Exod.  xxviii,a),  and  of  ita  girdle  (ver.  S),  of  Che  breaat- 
plate  (rer.  15),  and  of  dotha  for  aacrcd  iiws  (Numb,  if, 
8);  it  wa*  used  in  cleoiuing  tbe  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  i),  to 
indicate,  aa  Abarbanel  thiiika,  that  a  healthy  complex- 

the  lime  of  San!  (2  Sim.  i,  24);  of  opulent  persona  in 
later  timea  (Lam.  ir,  by,  of  the  Dabylunian  and  Median 
■oldicra,  who  alao  wore  red  ahielda  (Xah.  ii,  4 ;  comp, 
"Hcuta  lectiasimia  coloribua  dielinguunt,"  Tacilui, /M 
J/or.(7rm.<:.G,andPhilo>tralu3,A)ni/.(JrZacrdinmniu). 
Three  mistranaUiions  of  the  word  occur  in  our  venion, 
-She  ianot  afraid  of  the  snow  fur  her  household:  fur  all 
her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet"  (Prov.  siii, 
21).  Since  there  ia  no  connection  between  the  color  and 
a  defence  from  the  cold,  it  would  be  better  rendered, 
■a  in  the  margin,  "double  garmenta."  (Comp.  Sept. 
iniiiupinn;  Vulg.  rr^ili  d^iaba$.)  The  next  verse 
of  the  SepL  begins  Aiafldc  xl^airaii  iiraiti'n  ry  avipi  i 
niriit,  Sie  iaih  taodt  douhle  garmmttfor  htr  kuiboad. 
Ib  laa.  i,  18  and  Jer.  iv,  SO  the  word  thould  be  ren- 
dered " scarlet," and  not  "crimson."  'J'he  final  reference 
(o  scarlet  is  in  regard  to  pagan  liome,  which,  like  all 
citiea,  is  repreaented  as  a  female :  and  tiuce  everybody 
wore  acarlet  in  Bome,  and  especially  duriug  war,  she  is 
described  as  being  arrayed  in  that  color.  In  Exod. 
"They  did  beat  gold  iul 


wires,  to 


the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet, 

which  is  explained  lo  mean  that  these  five  kinds— blue, 

purple,  scarlet,  fine  linen,  and  gold — were  twisted  into 

blue,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which  they  twisted  all 
these  threads  into  one  (Uraunius,  i,  17,  2G).  It  scema 
plain,  from  Exod.  ixxv,  So,  iliat  tho  blue  and  purple 
and  scarlet  were  spun  by  hand  from  wool  already  dyed 
of  these  eoioTB.  The  white  ground  was  invariably  des- 
ignated by  tbe  term  ''fine  linen."  Tbe  clolh  was  Ibus 
in  stripes  or  checks  of  different  materials.  Wilkinson 
remarks  that  the  color  was  in  like  manner  imparted  by 
Ihe  Egj-ptians  lo  the  thread,  etc — that  is,  cloth  was  not 
dyed  after  being  woven  (Matmtri  and  Cuilomi,  iii,  125). 
It  will  have  been  perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends 
the  attempt  lo  determine  the  precise  distinctions  of 
colors  known  lo  tho  ancients  by  the  various  preceding 
names.  The  only  possible  method  whereby  they  could  . 
have  conveyed  them  lo  our  minds  would  have  been  by 
comparing  them  lo  the  colora  of  natural  objects,  whose 
appearance  was  immutable  and  whose  identity  was  be- 
yimd  question.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Inshop  Wilkins  in  his  Real  CharacUr.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  utility  of  these  requisites  by  the  color  blue, 
which  is  defined  lo  mean  "the  color  produced  or  ex- 
posed to  the  view  by  the  blowing  away,  or  clearing 
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away,  or  dispersing  of  the  doods"  l&xydiip,  Mttropol^ 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  ahadea  of  ethereal  blue  vary 
in  different  countries,  and  even  in  different  altitudes  of 
the  same  country;  hence  the  word  blue,  if  illustrsled 
by  Ibis  standard,  would  convey  a  different  idea  to  the 
iohabilanta  of  different  regions,  It  is  most  likely  that 
all  our  ideas  of  sensible  impressions  are  liable  to  errois 
of  aasocialion.  It  ia,  however,  saliefaclory  to  know  that, 
like  all  other  dubious  mattcis,  these  ore  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  add  a  further  reference  to  Goguet,  Ori- 
gin ofLatct,  A  Jit,  awl  Scicna;  ii,  96,  etc.  (Edinb.  1TC4). 
^Kitto.     See  COLOU. 

The  natural  history  of  Ihe  titmi:  may  he  thus  sum- 
med up.  It  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  lo  the  or- 
der Komoptera,  of  which  tbe  males  have  a  single  pair 
of  wings  and  an  obsolete  moulh;  while  the  females 
have  DO  wings,  but  a  pciTcct  moulh  (roilivm)  formed 
fur  piercing  plants  and  sucking  iheir  juices.  They  lire 
on  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Upward*  of  thirty 
species  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  British  insects; 
but  of  these  many  have  probably  been  introduced  on 
exotic  plants.    There  a 

rich  dyes,  and  several  have 

been  employed  in 

Up  lo  Ihe  time  of  the  dis-  =7 

could  compete  with  the  I 
cies  which  infests  Che  ei 
green  oaks  {Cixxut  ilicu)  ;  1.  j'  \ 
but  that  has  been  thrown  (j.^l 
into  the  shade  by  Ihe  >i 
pcrior  productiveness,  if  no 


pnk 
tope  and  throughout  Wesl- 

■  ■      ■  ■  ■       ■       '       ■        The  hilli 

of  the  south  of  Judah  about  Hebron,  the  sides  of  Car- 
mel  and  of  Tabur,  the  slopes  of  GUesd  and  Dashsii, 
besides  many  other  localities  in  Palestine,  are  sheeted 
with  forests  and  groves  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  from 
which  a  copious  harvest  of  cuecat  may  be  annually 
gathered.  It  ia  no  wonder,  Ihen,  that  the  dye  was  so 
early  familiar  to  the  people  of  Canaan.  It  is  in  that 
stage  of  the  insect  when  Ihe  larva  ia  about  fully  grown 
that  it  contains  the  coloring  mailer  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. The  little  scales  are  picked  from  the  tree  and 
umply  dried,  when  they  yield  their  dye  by  infusion  in 
wal«r.  To  make  this  permanent,  what  is  called  a  aii/r- 
danl  is  added — a  substance  which,  having  no  coloring 
faculty  in  ilsclC,  acts  chemically  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween tbe  dye  and  the  textile  material,  and  often  mod- 
ifies tbe  tint.  The  ancients  used  an  impure  alum  for 
Ihis  purpuM.  riiny  lells  us  that  thus  was  obtained 
from  the  imiicxoc  a  color  of  Ihe  most  brilliant  character 
(f/u(.  Aa(.  ix,  65;  xxi,  22>  'l*he  hue  now  produced 
by  the  Ktrmrt  corctu  with  alum  is  a  rich  blood-red; 
but  if  the  same  mordant  be  used  as  with  cochineal — 
solution  of  tin  —  it  yields  a  scarlet  fully  as  brilliant 
as  that  rich  American  dye,  and  perhaps  more  perma- 
nent (Bancroft,  Ferm.  Col.  i,  404),  The  far  greater 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  lo  the  bulk  in  the  latter 
will  always,  however,  prevent  the  ktrmei  from  regain- 
ing its  commercial  imparlance. — Fairbaim,  s.  v.  See 
CniHSON. 

Scattergood.  Samuel,  an  English  clergi-man  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Blockly,  Worcesler- 
sbire  (1^78),  and  died  in  1G9G.  A  volume  of  his  Ser- 
niiwi  was  published  (Lond.1723,2  vols.  8vd;  reprinted 
I81D). 
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Scaums,  BI.  iBicii.tus,  a  Roman  gorernor  of  Syria 
in  New-Test,  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father  of 
the  same  name,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom 
his  mother,  Csecilia,  married  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  he  served  under 
Pompey  as  qufl»toT.  The  latter  sent  him  to  Damas- 
cus with  an  army,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Juilaea  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus.  Both  of  them  offered  him  large 
sums  of  money  *,  but  he  decided  for  Aristobulus,  prob- 
ably because  be  bid  the  highest,  B.C.  64.  After  driving 
Hvrcanus  out  of  Judsea,  Scaurus  returned  to  Damas- 
cus.  Upon  Pompey's  arrival  at  this  city  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Scaurus  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Aristobulus;  but,  though  Pom- 
pey reversed  his  decision  and  placed  Hyrcanus  upon  the 
throne,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  left  Scau- 
rus in  the  command  of  S}nria  with  two  legions.  Scau- 
rus remained  in  Syria  till  B.C.  59,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  During  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  but  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  curule  sedileship,  which  he  held  in  B.C.  68,  the  year 
in  which  P.  Cloditis  was  tribune.  The  extraordinary 
splendor  with  which  he  celebrated  the  public  games 
surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  Rome,  and  it  is  by  them  that  his 
name  has  been  chiefly  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommodated  80,000 
spectators,  and  was  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  pillars  decorated 
the  stage,  arranged  in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest 
was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and 
the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  Between  the  pillars  there 
were  three  thousand  statues,  besides  paintings  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  The  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  equal- 
ly astonishing.  A  hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopot- 
amus were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Rome.  But  Scaurus 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  people  in  these  shows  rather 
'too  dearly.  So  costly  were  they  that  they  not  only  ab- 
sorbed all  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
East,  but  compelled  him  to  borrow  money  of  the  usurers 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  B.C.  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  during  which  year  he 
presided  in  the  court  in  which  P.  Sestius  was  accused, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  following  year 
he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plun- 
dered without  mercy,  as  he  wanted  money  both  to  pay 
his  debts  and  to  purchase  the  consulship.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  B.C.  54,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  but  before  the  consular  elections  took  place 
his  competitors,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  got  P.  Valeri- 
us Triarius  and  three  others  to  accuse  him  of  repetundse 
in  Sardinia,  thus  hoping  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. His  guilt  was  certain;  there  were  numerous 
witnesses  against  him ;  and  M.  Cato,  who  presided  as 
prastor,  was  not  to  be  corrupted,  and  was  favorable  to 
Triarius.  Still,  Scaurus  did  not  despair.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  as  well  as  by  four 
other  orators.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
Rome,  and  among  them  nine  persons  of  consuUr  rank, 
pleaded  on  his  behalf;  while  the  tears  of  Scaurus  him- 
self, and  his  appeals  to  the  splendor  of  his  ledileship, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  judices.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  his  guilt,  he  was  acquitted  on  the  2d 
of  September,  almost  unanimously.  Soon  afterwards, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  ac- 
cused by  Triarius  on  a  charge  of  ambitus  (Cicero,  Ad 
A  tL  i V,  16, 7, 8 ;  i v,  17, 2 ;  ^  rf  Q.  Fr,  iii,  2, 8).  Dmmann 
says  that  he  was  condemned  in  this  year  and  went  into 
exile.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake;  for  although 
it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  passages  in  Cicero's 
letters  that  Scaurus  was  accused  of  ambitus  in  B.C  54, 


it  is  equally  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Appian  (B,  C, 
ii,  24)  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey,  B.C.  52.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  in  B.C.  54,  and  accused  again  in  B.C.  52 
under  Pompey's  new  law  against  ambitus.  From  this 
time  the  name  of  Scaurus  does  not  occur  again.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son  (Josephu8,i4itf. 
xiv,  8-^ ;  War,  i,  7 ;  Appian.  Syr,  51 ;  Cicero,  Pro  Sett, 
bi;  DeOff.  ii,  16;  Pliny,  //.  AT.  xxxvi,2;  xxxvi,  16,  s. 
24,  et  alibi ;  VaL  Max.  ii,  4, 6 ;  Cicero,  AdQ,  Fr,  ii,  15, 4 ; 
ii,16,8;  iii,  1,4,5;  iii,  2,8;  .4rf.4tf.  iv,  15,7,  9;  iv,  16, 
7,  8 ;  iv,  17, 2 ;  De  Off,  i,  39 ;  Asoon.  A  rgum,  in  Scaur  : 
and  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Scaurus). 

The  following  coin  was  struck  in  the  curule  ledile* 
ship  of  Scaurus  and  his  colleague,  P.  Plautius  Hypsieus. 
The  subject  of  the  obverse  relates  to  Hypsieus,  and  that 
of  the  reverse  to  Scaurus.  The  former  represents  Jupi- 
ter in  a  quadriga,  with  p.  hypsaevs.  aed.  cvr.  c.  iivp- 
SAE.  COS.  pREivKR.  CAPTV. ;  the  latter  part  of  the  legend 
referring  to  the  conquest  of  Privemum  by  C.  Plautius 
Hypsseus,  in  B.C.  341.  On  the  obverse  side  is  a  camel, 
with  Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and 
holding  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  The  subject  re- 
fers to  the  conquest  of  Aretas  by  Scaurus  mentioned 
above.  The  legend  is  m.  scavr.  akd.  cvr.  ex.  s.  a, 
and  below  rkx  aretas  (Eckhcl,  v,  131, 275).— Smith, 
Vid.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v.    See  Aretas. 


Coiu  of  M.  ^millus  Bcaornis  Jon. 

Soenophylftces.    See  Ceimeliarch^b. 

Scenophylacium,  the  innermost  part  of  the  diat' 
amicum,  or  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  such  anatkemata  or  presents  as 
were  reputed  among  the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church. 
It  was  otherwise  called  Secr^ariunif  because,  as  Du 
Fresae  conjectures,  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the 
church  was  kept  here.  See  Bingham,  AnHq,  of  the 
Christian  Chwx:/iti,3n, 

Scephms,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Te- 
geates,  king  of  Tegea.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Apollo  in  the  temple  at  Tegea,  and  his  brother  Limon, 
believing  that  its  object  was  to  lodge  a  complaint 
against  himself,  slew  him.  Limon  was  himself  slain 
by  an  arrow  from  Diana's  quiver;  but  a  great  dearth 
came  to  pass,  nevertheless,  and  the  oracle  advised  that 
mourning  ceremonies  be  observed  in  memory  of  Sce- 
phms. Games  were  accordingly  instituted  in  honor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  a  priestess  of  the  latter, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  was  expected  to  pursue  any 
individual,  in  imitation  of  the  pursuit  of  Limon  by  Di- 
ana.— ^VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Scepticism  (fVom  Gr.  crKkvrrofiai,  I  consider)  strict- 
ly denotes  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  before  it 
has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — ^when  it  is  still  in 
the  act  of  investigating  or  reflecting.  Scepticism  is 
therefore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism.  Disbelief  is  quite 
a  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Sceptics  (dis- 
ciples of  Pyrrho  of  Elis)  aimed  at  an  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  be  attained  by  a  constant  balancing 
of  opposing  arguments,  thus  reducing  everything  to  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Popularly,  the  word  is 
employed  to  signify  the  rejection  of  aU  religion— infi- 
delity. 

Scepticism  has  assumed  several  forms,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  roost  common,  (i)  Pantheism^ 
or  antisupematuralism.  Spinoza,  the  leader  of  this 
class,  talks  of  nothing  less  than  demonstration,  and  of 
being  infallibly  led  to  each  conclusion  by  arguments 
which  admit  of  no  reply;  a  geometrical  method  ofdem- 


(nulntian,  thi  uMcfirhicli,  he  nid,m>de  it  unneCKtu- 
ry  tu  atlenil  lo  tlic  mrgumenta  ot  apponenU,  (li)  The 
acadtmic  rorm,  nhicb  arigituted  wilb  Ihc  S<^huu,  and 


g»lltl; 


ayiteiDB  or  s|icculiiive  belier  to  ex 
ic  doubt  it  ever  scelung.  for  the  arowi 
Hnding;  »nii  perpetu»]ly  reuoning. i 


,or.llopin 


purpoK  or  never  rinding;  ui 

order  that  it  may  never  con 

The  aluolale  form,  which  sti 

ion^  and  appeua  to  found  a 

ill  the  human  undemanding  iDelf.     Of  thia  l(ind  of 

wxpticiam  Ihe  iriitingi  of  Hume  furailh  the  great  and 

onriralled  example  in  modem  times,    (iv)  SidieuU, 

Thii  eonlaina  no  pbiioaopbT,  but  is  ■  mere  aeriea  of 

Voltaire,  (r)  The  hitloi-icol  form:  tlii*  ia  contained 
in  ■  nanraliire  relating  Id  ibe  lirnea  and  circiimaiancca 
with  which  religion  ia  chieHy  concerned;  and  while 
pmerving  an  oulnard  regard  lo  oiorBla,  miarepmenia 
with  irony  the  miraculoua  hiatory  of  ihe  INble,  and 
takes  rare,  without  absolutely  falaifying  facta,  lo  place 
it  in  an  abiurd  ami  improbable  point  of  view.  The 
hiatory  of  Gibbon,  dealing  much  in  tnainuation  and 
verr  little  in  argument,  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  dangeroua 
piwiuclian  in  (his  claH  which  baa  yet  appeared,  be- 
caoae  it  leascadmttaof  a  reply.  For  who,  at  I'aleyob- 
aerres,  "can  refute  a  aneer?"  (vi)  Sralimmlat  infidel- 
ity. Such  Hu  the  unbelief  of  Rouaaeau.  Other  infi- 
dels would  destroy  Chriitianily  vilhout  bating  fixed 

Houneau  has  no  ayatem,  he  haa  abundance  of  "  aenti- 
oientt'and  imaginaliuna,  and  hat  a  dim  poetical  deity 
ofhia  own  lo  worahip,  though  he  can  assign  no  definite 
attributes  to  it,  nor  form  any  positive  conception  of  hia 
shadowy  gnd.     See  Eilen,  Tirol.  Diet.  a.  r. 

The  moat  modem  form  of  scepticism  is  rationalism 
(i|.  v.),  which  atrielly  aicnifies  that  method  of  thought 
which,  in  malleia  of  religion,  nut  only  allows  the  use 
of  reason,  but  considers  it  indiapcnsable.     The  term 

in  oppoaiiion  to  aupematuralism  (q.  v.),  or  the  belief  in 
that  which  transcenda,  or,  aa  ollien  view  it.  contradicta 
both  nature  and  reason— as,  for  example,  miracles. 

Sceptic*.    See  Scepticish. 

Sceptre  (llcb.  33S,  lit'btl),  in  its  primary'  aignilt- 


01  oomuiion,  aa  repre-  , 

aented  on  Ihe  Egyptian  .  « 

monnments,are vanonsL  /I  i 

TliatofGiiriawasaflail  /j\l 

and  cmok  (Wilkinson,  "    \l 


f.  Eg<fpl.  i,  !67) ;  that 
It  the  queen*,  be^dea 
b,  n™n<,.T.),™ 
WO  loose  feathers  on  the 


I,  like  tt 


I  equivi 


it  ttK/tnrpoy  (fur 


the  Hebrew  and  (Ireek  wordt 
alto  English  sAoyi),  denotes  a  Ku/of  wood  [Eiek.  xix, 
II).  about  the  height  oTa  man,  which  the  ancient  kinga 
and  chieTa  bore  as  insignia  of  honor  (llumer,  Iliad,  i, 
334,  215 ;  ii,  185  tq. ;  Amoa  i,  « ;  Zech.  x,  I] ,  Witd.  i, 
I4(  cnmp.Gen.xlix.  Id;  Nnmb.  iiiv.  IT;  Iaa.xir,6; 
toaad.  Lev.  xnrii,  B2).  As  such  it  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  originated  in  Ihe  shepherd's  lUlT,  ainc«  Ihc 
first  king!  were  mostly  nomad  princes  (Strabo,  xvi, 
7>t3;  corop.  Paa.  xxix).  There  were,  however,  ti 
IS  among  whom  the  agricultural  li' 


their  head  (iKd  1,276).  A  carved 
at  Kimrfidia  supposed  lo  have  been 
a  aoeptre  (Layard,  Niiu  and  Bai. 
p.  19b).  A  golden  sceptre— that 
ia,  perhaps,  one  washed  or  plated 
>riih  gold— is  mentioned  in  Eseh. 
iv,ll{comp.Xetiophon,C;yrDp.viii. 
7,13;  iloner,//i<irf,i,ia;  ii,S«8; 
t%a«.  si,  91).  Other  decorations 
of  Oriental  aceptrei  are  noticed  by 
Strabo  (xTi,  746).  Inclining  the 
sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingly  fa- 
vor (Eath.  iv,  11),  and  the  kitting 

Saul  appears  to  have  carried  hit 
Javeliu.  at  a  mark  of  superiaiily 
(2  Sam.  Till,  U;  oomp.  1  Sam.xv, 
10;  xxii,S).  The  UK  of  the  staff 
as  a  aymbol  ot  authority  was  not 
confined  to  kings;  it  tnight  be 


Judg.  V,  II,  where  for  "  pen  of  Ihe 
P  .^    fi         a.  wriler,"asinlheA.V,weBhould 

di™«,^aTrlln™  ""^  """I""  °f  ""  l**"""    In- 

rad.  deed,  no  instance  of  the  sceptre 

being  actually  handled  by  a  Jewish 

meiaphorical  character,  and  describe  it  timptv  aa  one  of 
the  inaignla  of  supreme  power  (Psa.  xlv,  C;  liar,  vl,  li). 
The  term  Mhtbd  is  rendered  in  Ihe  A.  V.  "  rod"  in  two 
passages  where  letplre  is  aubstantially  meant,  vii.  in 
I'aa.  ii,  9,  where  "sceptre  of  iron"  ia  an  expression  for 
Blrong  authoTity,  and  in  I'sa.  ciiv,  3;  ■  use  derived 
from  the  employment  of  Ihe  same  word  at  an  ordinary 
"rod"  of  correct  ion  (Exoil.  xxi.  10,  and  often),  and  even 
for  beating  out  grain  (Im.  ixviii,  27).     See  Roii. 

Sce'va  (properly  Sttuai,  Sciuac),*  Jew  residing  at 
Cpheaus  st  tho  time  of  I'aul'a  tecond  visit  to  that  city 
(Ads  xix,  U-16),  A.D.  62.  He  ia  described  at  a 
"  high-priest"  {dpxupivf),  either  as  having  exercised 
Ihe  ulSce  at  .leruaalem,  or  aa  being  cbief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  classes.     His  seven  aims  attempted  to  ex- 


oiild  n 


two  of  them  (as  iniplie<l  ii 


inflicted  by  the  i 


f,  the 


if  Kgnitian  Bcsptrea.    (Prom  the  monnmeDtt.) 


SchaaC  CitAULES,  i  German  Orientalist,  was 
bcimallluyt.ekclorBteorCologne,inl&ll].  He 
waa  educated  at  Duiaburg,  and  became  profciaor 
of  Oriental  Unguages  in  that  unireisil/  in  1G77. 
In  1679  he  look  the  same  position  in  theunivet- 
jiiy  at  Leyden,  where  be  continued  until  1729, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy.  His  works  are,  Opn 
.<miniEan.(lGS6,8va):  — AwDn  Tetlantalnm 
S^'-iacam,  aim  Vrrikmt  Lmina  (170H,  4lo):— 
Hpilome  Gramnalica  Utbraica  (1716,  8vo)i— 
jlcodnnKui  dt  LiKguarum  Orumtulium 
I.  In  I'll  he  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  ,Syriac,  and  Kamaritan 
books  and  HSU.  of  the  Leyden  University  li- 
brary.—Chalmers,  Bios.  ^'*-  *■  '■ 
_  Bchaata,  Cmx/m,  the  tecond  pastor  of  the 
Chnrch  in  Albany,  N.  Y,,  was  bom  ia 
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Holland  in  1697|  and  at  first  was  a  •choolmaster  at  BeeBL 
Having  been  ordained  by  the  Ciawis  of  Amsterdam,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisins, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  who  preached  iu  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  tho 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1652  to  1671,  being  col- 
league with  Dr.  John  MegapolensiSi  Drisius  had  previous- 
ly been  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  liondon. 
la  addition  to  preaching  in  New  York,  he  used  to  go 
once  a  month  to  Staten  Island  to  preach  to  the  French 
Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  who  had  tie<l  to  Holland  from 
persecutions  in  Piedmont,  and  were  by  the  liberality  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  enabled  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Schaats  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  bis  minirtry  here  extended 
over  thirty  years.  One  of  bis  three  children — his  eldest 
son — was  killed  in  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Sche- 
nectady, Feb.  10, 1690.  During  bis  pastorate  in  Albany, 
the  governor  (Sir  Edmund  Andross)  compelled  dominie 
Schaats  to  receive  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van 
Ranslaer,  a  Church-of-England-man,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Andross  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  living  by  laying  claim  to  the  pul[Ht 
and  also  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  Van  Ranslaer 
officiated  for  about  a  year,  when  he  died.  The  people 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  as  also  did  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  pa- 
pist in  disguise.  Mr.  Schaats  was  aided  in  (he  contro- 
versy with  Andross  by  ReY*  William  Van  Niewenbiiysen 
of  New  York,  who  was  sent  to  Albany  for  the  purpose, 
and  incurred  the  govemor*s  bitterest  enmity  on  this  ac- 
count. Tho  latter  part  of  Mr.  Schaats*s  ministry  was 
marked  by  congregational  and  domestic  troubles.  He 
died  in  1674  See  Rogers,  HUtorical  DUcowm  (1858) ; 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Reformed  Ch, ;  Murphy,  A  WLholoffy 
of  New  NHherlamU.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ckshade,  Qeorg,  a  Danish  Jurist  in  Altona,  after- 
wards in  Kiel,  was  bom  in  1711.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  deistical  work.  Die  umtandeibare  und  ewige  Relv- 
ffion  der  aUtsten  Naturfonchtry  etc  (Leips.  1760),  in 
which  he  attempts  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice,  independently  of 
all  revelation.  He  even  constructs  a  complete  theory  of 
the  resurrection  of  tho  body  and  of  the  future  life.  Soon 
after  this  book  appeared,  a  pretended  refutation  of  it  was 
pubUsbed  at  Altona  by  a  so-named  professor  R.  Goisee, 
with  the  evident  design  of  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  first  worlc  The  magistracy  of  Hamburg  honored 
Schade^s  book  with  a  public  burning,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  deposed  him  from  his  office  and  banished  him. 
It  was  only  on  tho  accession  of  Christian  YII  (1766) 
that  he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  office.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  Judicial  du- 
ties, until  his  death  in  1795.  See  Herzog,  Real'Ency' 
Hop,  xz,  686-688.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sohade,  Johann  Caspar,  an  eminent  pietist, 
was  bom  in  16G6.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1685-89), 
came  into  intimacy  with  Francke,  and  shared  in  the  re- 
ligious awakening  of  which  Francke  was  subsequently 
a  leader.  In  1690  Schade  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicolas,  in  Berlin.  Spener  had  Just  previously  be- 
gun his  fmitful  ministry  in  this  church.  The  two  other 
colleagues  were  also  pictistically- minded.  Here  now 
began  for  Schade  a  very  laborious  and  fraitful  ministry. 
His  zeal  was  seraphic,  his  temperament  ascetic.  He 
abstained  from  marriage  that  he  might  be  more  wholly 
devoted  to  Christ  Soon  there  arose  differences  between 
him  and  Spener.  Schade  knew  no  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regarded  as  duty.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  the  abuses  of  private  confession,  and 
Spener  refuted  him.  After  much  agitation,  a  govern- 
mental decision  of  1698  removed  the  exaction  of  private 
eonfesrion  and  absolution,  and  permitted  a  merely  gen- 
eral public  confession  in  its  place.  But  Schade  did  not 
live  to  ei\Joy  this  release  from  what  had  been  to  him 
an  oppreanve  doty.    He  died  in  Jidy  of  the  same  year. 


SeeJ?rai^elMdbefsncsAeficdtei^l8G0,No.489aq.;  Has 
sog,  Real'Encjfkhp,    (J.  P.  L.) 

Schado'Vir,  Frikdricii  Wxlhelm  vok,  a  German 
painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  early 
studies  in  art  were  directed  by  his  father,  but  in  1806  he 
abandoned  them  for  the  military  Service,  in  which  he 
remained  for  four  years.  In  Rome  he  afterwards  studied 
under  Cornelius  and  Ovcrbeck,  became  a  convert  to  Ca- 
tholicbm,  and  assisted  his  masters  in  the  decoration  of 
several  villas  and  churches.  In  1819  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin,  and  in  1827 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  at  DUsseldorf. 
Here  hu  peculiar  religious  views  and  mystical  tenden- 
cies led  to  a  break  with  his  pupils,  and  his  school 
was  divided,  the  seceding  party  being  led  by  Lessing. 
Scbadow  was  made  a  nobleman  in  18i3.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Snr  Vlnfiuence  dn  Christiardsme  tur 
lea  A  rts  (DUsseldorf,  1842)  :^and  Der  Modeme  Vaaari 
(Berlin,  1854).  He  died  in  1862.  Of  his  paintings  in 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable  are  A  Holy  Family^  The 
Virgin  Mary,  and  The  Union  of  Poetry  and  Sculpture, 
In  Berlin  is  his  Four  Evangelist f,  and  at  Frankfort  The 
Wise  Virgins  and  The  Foolish  Virgins.  See  Uechtriz, 
Bliche  in  das  Diisseldorfn-  Kdnstlerlelien ;  PUtmann,  Die 
DUsseldorf er  J/a^«cAufe.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geni' 
rakf  s.  V. 

Sdiall,  JouANK  Adam  von,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
Ch ina,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1591 .  He  entered  the  Jet- 
uit  order  in  1611,  and  was  selectetl,  partly  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one 
of  the  mission  to  China  in  1620.  He  not  only  formed  a 
successful  mission,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning,  was 
invited  to  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin.  Through  his 
influence  with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  an  edict  author- 
izing the  building  of  Catholic  churches  and  liberty  of 
preaching  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  space  of  four- 
teen years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  are  said  to  have  ny 
ceived  100,000  proselytes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror the  edict  was  revoked.  Schall  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  was  released,  again  im- 
prisoned, and  died  Aug.  15,  1669.  A  large  MS.  collec- 
tion of  his  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  fourteen 
volumes  in  4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s,  v. 

SchaUing,  MAnrrN,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Strasburg,  April  21, 16S2.  He  studied  at  Wittemberg, 
and  was  pastor  at  Regensbnig,  Vilseck  (in  Upper  Pala- 
tine), and  Aroberg.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  deposed 
because  he  would  not  sul)scribe  to  the  Formula  Coneor^ 
dia.  He  died  at  Nuremberg,  being  pastor  of  St  Mary*s, 
Dec  29, 1608.  He  was  a  pious  man,  of  whose  hymn, 
BerzUch  Ut^'  haV  ieh  dicky  0  //«rr  (Eng.  transl.in  SchafTs 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  609,  "  O  Lord  I  I  love  thee  from  my 
heart"),  Gellert  said  that  it  was  **  worth  more  than  many 
volumes  of  new  hymns,  which  have  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  a  smoother  language."  The  hymn  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  is  based  on  Psa.  xviii  and 
Ixxiii,  was  a  favorite  of  Spener,  Gellert,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  (daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  and  others.  Sec 
Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutseken  KirchenliedeSy  ii,  288  sq. ;  viii, 
265;  Knapp,  Evangel.  LiederschatZf  p.  1842,  s.  v.;  Rit- 
telmeyer.  Die  evangelischen  Kirchenliederdichter  des  El- 
sasses  (Jena,  1856),  p.  52  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schamjl.    See  Shamyl. 

Sohartanaxis,  a  recent  sect  in  Sweden,  named  af- 
ter Schartau,  a  clergyman,  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 
When  Schartau  died,  he  left  some  skeletons  of  sermons 
and  a  large  number  of  devoted  followers.  An  idolatry 
of  the  man  and  his  skeleton  sermons  commenced,  and 
with  it  a  new  ami  of  Christian  development,  especially 
iu  Sottthem  Sweden.  It  is  neither  High-Church  nor 
Low-Church  nor  Broad-Church,  but  a  hard,  stony  stere- 
otype form — a  certain  way  of  preaching,  talking,  look- 
ing, and  moving.  The  Schartaoans  dislike  all  lay  activ- 
ity— will  join  in  no  miasioDarT  work,  in  no  BiUe  society 
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—because  that  is  to  yoke  with  nnMieven ;  nor  will  they 
speak  with  any  one  on  retigioiis  subjects  unlets  he  is  an 
exclusive  Schartanan.  Another  distin^ishing  feature 
is  a  great  horror  of  the  Moravians,  founded  on  some  un- 
pleasant experience  of  Schartau's  own.  Schartauism 
crept  into  Gothenburg  about  twenty  years  ago. 

SchedittB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son  of 
Iphitus  and  grandson  of  Naubolus,  who  led  the  Pho- 
cians,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Epistrophus,  to 
Troy.  He  fell  by  Hector's  hand  in  the  stead  of  Ajax. 
(2)  A  son  of  Perimides,  likewise  leader  of  the  Phocians, 
and  killed  by  Hector. 

ScheelBtrate,  Exmaxukl  de,  a  Belgian  antiquari- 
an and  theologiaUi  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  In  his 
youth  be  became  much  interested  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  with  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  first 
work — on  the  pontifical  prerogative — gained  for  him  a 
canonry  and  the  position  of  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  Innocent  XI  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made 
him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  canon  of  St«  John  Lat- 
eran.  He  died  in  Rome  April  6,  1692.  Scheelstrate 
was  a  great  scholar  and  a  most  prolific  writer,  in  most 
of  his  works  maintaining  the  great  dignity  of  the 
pope  and  endeavoring  to  extend  his  jurisdiction.  '  Of 
his  works  we  mention,  Aniiquiiat  lUustrata  circa  Con- 
cilia Getteralia,etc.  (Antwerp,  1678, 4to): — EccUtia  Afrir 
cana  sub  Primate  Carthaffimenn  (ibid.  1679,  4to),  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  Church  recog- 
nised the  pope  as  patriarch: — Acta  CorutantitnHa  Con- 
cilii  (ibid.  1683):— Z>e  Auctoritafe  Patriarchali  H  Me- 
tropoUtica  (ibid.  1687,  4to).  See  Dupin^  A utetirs  Eo- 
desiast,;  Kic^toUy  Memoirs. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gs- 
nircde,  %  v. 

Cksheffer,  Abt,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  Feb.  18, 1795.  His  studies  were  carried  on 
in  Paris  under  baron  Guerin,  and  in  1812  his  first  pict- 
ure appeared.  His  earlier  pieces  were  in  the  line  of 
historical  and  genre  painting,  and  have  become  well 
known  through  engravings  as  Tke  Death  of  St,  Louis, 
The  Sisin-  of  Charity,  and  The  Soldier's  Widow.  In 
the  romantic  style  which  was  to  prevalent  at  the  time, 
Scheffer  did  not  succeetl  so  well,  and  felt  that  his  power 
lay  in  a  different  direction.  The  inspiration  given  to 
his  pencil  by  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Byron  is  shown 
by  his  pictures  Giaour,  Fau^,  and  a  series  of  others.  In 
religious  painting,  his  Christ  the  Comforter  and  Christ 
the  Remunerator,  The  Shepherds  Led  by  the  A  ngel,  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  show  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  are 
works  of  power  and  great  beauty.  One  of  bis  finest 
sentimental  pieces  is  Franeesea  di  Rimini  and  her  Lover 
Metiing  Dante  and  Virgil  in  IlelL  As  a  portrait^painter 
he  achieved  great  success,  and  the  portraits  of  Lafay- 
ette, Lamartine,  and  others  show  his  power.  Scheffer 
worked  incessantly,  and  his  drawing  is  truthful  and  full 
of  grace,  his  touch  firm  and  well  adapted  to  his  style, 
and  his  color,  though  often  wanting  in  mellowness,  is 
still  very  beaotifuL  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  artist^ 
and  received  the  honor  due  to  his  talent.  He  was  made 
commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848,  and  died 
June  15, 1858. 

Scheffler,  Johanx  [Angelus  Siksius),  a  Catholic 
mystic  of  Germany  of  great  speculative  power  and 
poetic  fer\'or,  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1624,  of  Polish 
Protestant  parents,  and  received  his  early  schooling  at 
the  Elisabethanum  of  that  city.  In  1648  he  went  to 
Strasbnrg  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  several  years,  partly  at  Ley- 
den.  Here  he  became  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Jacob  B5hme,  which  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  his 
subsequent  life.  His  religious  studies  did  not,  however, 
interrapt  his  professional  preparation,  and  in  1647  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  ho  graduated 
July  9,  1648.  Ret4]ming  to  Silesia,  he  served  three 
years  as  family  physician  to  a  duke.  Here  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  be  could  not  content  himself  with  the 


Stiff  Lutheranism  of  the  day,  and  he  soon  became  sus- 
pected by  the  local  clergy,  liie  court  preacher,  Freitag, 
forbade  the  publication  of  his  poems  because  of  their 
mystical  tone.  He  found  a  patron,  however,  in  Franck- 
enberg,  a  Silesian  nobk»man,  who  was  aim  attracted  by 
B6hme.  A  poem  which  he  published  in  memory  of 
Franckenberg  in  1652  seems  to  have  brought  him  into 
trouble.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  service  of  the 
duke,  and  on  June  12, 1658,  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Breslau,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  His  conversion 
raised  no  little  outcry  against  him.  His  motives  were 
assailed.  This  led  him  to  publish  at  OlmUtz,  in  1653, 
his  Fundamental  Reasons  for  Quitting  Lutheranism,  in 
which  he  gave  fifty-five  reasons  for  regarding  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  erroneous  and  eighty-three  for  accepting 
Catholicism.  *<  In  the  whole  matter,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
acted  simply  as  an  honest,  conscientious  Christian."  Af- 
ter his  conversion  he  remained  in  Breslau,  occupied  with 
religious  meditation  and  writing.  In  1657  appeared  si- 
multaneously his  two  chief  works,  Der  cherubinisc^e 
Wandersmann  and  Geistliche  Hirtenlieder.  In  1661  be 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  thenceforth  acted 
as  an  almost  bigoted  champion  of  Romanism.  In  1664 
he  was  made  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  now  engaged 
in  embittered  controversies  with  the  Protestant  Church. 
Among  his  assailants  were  Chemnitz  of  Jena  and  Ai- 
berti  of  Leipsic  Abuse,  caricature,  and  violence  char- 
acterized both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Many  of  these 
later  writings  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
Ecclesiologia  (Neiase  and  Glatz,  1677,  fol.).  His  contro- 
versial activity  seems  to  have  rapidly  consumed  his 
strength,  as  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Of 
permanent  results  of  his  attacks  upon  Protestantism 
there  is  no  trace.  His  writings  soon  fell  into  neglect, 
and  it  b  onl}'  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have  met 
with  full  appreciation.  They  boar  the  stamp  of  deep 
conviction,  and  give  evidence  of  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  mystics  (see  Grupp, 
Die  romische  Kirche  [Dresden,  1840],  and,  on  the  Cath- 
olic side,  Wittmann,  i4n^e/tu  SUesius  [  Augsbui^,  1842]). 
But  it  is  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  polemic  that  Scheffler 
holds  a  place  in  literature.  His  work  Der  cherubinitche 
Wandersnuam  consists  of  a  collection  of  1675  brief  ut- 
terances, mostly  in  Alexandrine  verses  of  two  to  four 
lines  each,  unconnected  and  without  systematic  se- 
quence. The  title  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  aims  at  pointing  out  the  way  whereby  man,  es- 
tranged from  God  by  sin  and  buried  in  the  love  of  the 
M'orld,  is  to  find  his  way  back  to  communion  with  God. 
The  undertone  of  these  brief  verses  is  of  a  strongly  mys- 
tical character,  and  is  entirely  free  from  confessional 
distinctions.  That  we  can  return  to  God  only  by  pro- 
found contemplation  of  God ;  and  that  the  more  we  gaze 
upon  God  with  open  face  and  submit  ourselves  to  him 
in  perfect  resignation  and  patience,  so  much  the  more 
are  we  essentially  united  to  God  and  made  possessors  of 
all  that  is  God*8 — such  is  the  thought  that  constantly 
recurs  under  a  thousand  images,  and  spreads  a  fragrance 
over  everA"  page.  The  Christian  element  in  this  thought 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Scheffler  presents  the  incarna- 
tion and  redemption  as  the  effective  means  of  our  return 
to  God ;  but  he  also  insists,  mystic-like,  that  the  process 
of  incarnation  must  in  some  degree  repeat  itself  in  us, 
so  that  we  also  may  become  sons  of  God  like  Christ. 
That  some  of  Scheffler's  utterances  have  a  leaning  tow- 
ards pantheism  (e.  g.,  '*  I  am  as  great  as  God,  and  he  is 
as  small  as  I ;"  "  When  I  love  God  more  than  myself, 
then  I  give  to  him  as  much  as  he  gives  to  me")  is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  this  may  be  explained  partly  from 
the  intensely  aphoristic  form  of  expression  at  which  the 
author  aims,  and  partly  from  actual  inconsistency  of 
thought.  In  his  second  edition  he  earnestly  repudiates 
all  pantheism,  and  asserts  that  he  ne\'er  intends  to  im- 
ply the  cessation  of  the  creatural  character  of  man,  but 
only  that  our  regenerated  nature  may  become  so  filled 
with  grace  as  that  God  shall  be,  to  us,  all  and  in  all.    Be- 
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sides,  he  constantly  emphasizes  the  distinctness  of  the 
world  from  God  and  the  moral  freedom  of  roan.  With 
all  their  defects,  these  aphorisms  are  unquestionably 
among  the  richest  fVuits  in  the  whole  literature  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Arnold 
of  Giessen,  and  by  Leibnitz.  In  recent  times  the  Wan- 
dersmatm  has  received  the  warmest  praises  from  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel,  and  has  been  reissued  in  whole  ( Sulz- 
bach,  1829)  or  in  extracts  (F.  Horn,  Yarnhagen  von  Ense, 
W.  Muller,  and  others).  But  the  poetic  fame  of  Schef- 
fler  rests  still  more  upon  his  volume  of  hymns,  Seelenkut 
(1657-68;  latest  ed.  Stuttgart,  1846),  many  of  which  have 
fomid  a  permanent  place  in  the  whole  Protestant  Ger- 
Inan  Church.  The  latest  of  Schefflcr's  poetic  works 
consists  of  a  very  realistic  presentation  of  the  J^ft 
Things  (Schweidnitz,  1675),  but  it  adds  nothing  to  his 
fame.  As  to  personal  character,  Scheffier  is  not  without 
great  inconsistencies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
found sweetness  of  the  poet  and  the  fanatical  zealotry 
of  the  controversialist  could  dwell  in  the  same  heart. 
Evidently  the  two  natures  of  the  man  dwelt  side  by 
side,  neither  entirely  mastering  the  other.  The  sources 
for  the  life  of  Scheffler  are  given  in  A.  Kalilert's  A  nytlus 
SUesius  (Breslau,  1853).  See  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop,  xiii, 
478-485 ;  Gervinus,  Lit,  Gesch, ;  Weitmuuier  liev.  Oct. 
1853 ;  Hagenbach,  Iliet.  of  Doctrine*,  ii,  204.     (J.  W  L.) 

Scheldt  Eyerard,  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Amheim  in  1742.  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1 795.  Among 
his  works  are.  An  Arabic  Grammar: — Dissertation  on 
the  Song  of  Ilezekiah  in  Isaiah  (Leyden,  1759): — Book 
of  Genesis  Revised:  — Minerva^  sen  de  Causis  Latiiue 
Lingua,    See  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Schein,  Johann  Hermanx,  was  bum  Jan.  20, 1587, 
at  Gmenhahn,  near  Zwickau.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Leipsic.  Being,  however,  besides,  an 
excellent  musician,  he  was  called  in  1G15  as  precentor 
to  the  famous  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died 
Nov.  19,  1630.  He  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hvmn 
Mach  '«  mU  mir,  Gott^  nach  deiner  GueV  (Engl,  transl. 
"  Deal  with  roe,  God,  in  mercy  now,"  in  the  Choral  Book, 
No.  191).  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
iii,  83  sq.;  viii,  624;  Knapp,  Evangel,  Liederschafz, 
p.  1342,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Schell,  Levi,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Sept. 
9,  1823,  at  Berne,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  at  Hartwick  Semina- 
ry, ho  was  licensed  in  1853,  and  accepted  a  call  as  pas- 
tor of  St.  Thomas's  Lutheran  Church  at  Churchtown, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  and  a  half,  laboring 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  his  ardent  nat- 
ure. In  1866  he  followed  a  call  to  the  Clay  and  Cicero 
pastorate  in  Onondaga  County,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
in  1867  with  West  Sandlake,  in  Kenssclacr  Count  v.  Ha  v- 
ing  spent  six  years  at  West  Sandlake,  he  accepted  in 
1873  a  call  to  West  Camp,  where,  however,  his  valuable 
and  successful  labors  were  interrupted  in  1876  by  sick- 
ness of  so  serious  a  character  that  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  preaching.  In  1877  he  again  entered  upon 
his  duties,  but  in  May,  1878,  he  was  obliged  to  close  his 
pastoral  labors.  He  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would 
again  be  enabled  to  resume  his  loved  work  of  proclaim- 
ing the  tidings  of  salvation,  but  his  impaired  constitu- 
tion had  finally  to  succumb,  and  he  died  Dec.  27,  1878, 
at  tlie  age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  after  twenty-five  years 
of  arduous  and  successful  labor  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.     (B.  P.) 

Schelling,  Friedricii  Wilhelm  Joseph  vox,  one 
of  the  four  (Kant^  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel)  great  spec- 
ulative philosophers  of  modern  (iiermany,  was  born  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  in  1775.  His  father,  though 
but  a  rural  clerg)'man,  was  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Young  Schelling 
showed  early  indications  of  his  great  fx>wer8.  At  fif- 
teen he  entered  the  University  of  Tubingeti,  intending 
to  make  theology  his  profession.    Here  he  formed  an 


intimate  friendship  with  the  student  (afterwards  rival) 
Hegel  who  was  five  years  his  senior,  as  also  with  the 
unfortunate  poet  HoMerin.  Leasing,  Herder,  and  Kant 
were  the  admired  heroes  of  these  young  geniusefl.  Also 
they  were  enthusiastically  stirred  by  the  new  political 
ideas  of  the  outbreaking  French  Revolution. 

Writings, — Schelling's  first  attempt  at  authorship 
was  his  essay  for  his  master's  degree  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  Antiquissimi  de  Prima  Mahrum  Origins  Philoso- 
phematis  erplicandi  Gen,  Hi  Tentamen  Criticum  (1792).  A 
year  later  be  published  a  paper,  Ueber  Mythen  (on  the 
myths  and  sagas  of  antiquity),  which  shows  how  deeply 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  already  occupy- 
ing tlie  young  scholar.  The  year  1794,  in  which  Fichte 
began  his  philosophical  fame  at  Jena,  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  histor>'  of  Schelling.  Fichte*s  Wissen- 
schnfislehre  at  once  set  into  ferment  the  kindred  specu- 
lative powers  of  Schelling,  who,  from  thenceforth  for 
two  decades,  sent  forth  a  rapid  succession  of  works 
which  have  assured  him  a  place  among  the  great  spec- 
ulatists  of  the  race.  Adopting  Fichte's  idealism,  he 
spiritedly  defended  it  in  the  following  papers:  Ueber 
die  Afoglichkeit  eincr  Form  der  PhUosophie  (1794) : — Vom 
Teh  als  Princip  der  PhUosophie  (1795) : — Phiiosophische 
Brief e  fiber  Dogmatismvs  und  Ki^icismus  (1795)  :—Neue 
Dedtiktion  des  Naturrechts  (1795) : — A  llgemeine  Uebersicht 
der  neuesten  philosophischen  Literatur  (1795).  These 
papers  show  a  gradual  advance  towards  independence 
of  thought  and  towards  the  chief  features  of  the  au- 
thor's subsequent  peculiar  positions.  In  1796  Schelling 
went  to  Leipsic  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  physics.  Here  he  began  to  meditate  that  peculiar 
Philosophy  of  Nature  which  took  so  striking  a  form 
when  he  began  to  lecture  at  Jena  in  1798.  At  first  he 
taught  side  by  side  with  Fichte;  and  when  Fichte  went 
to  Berlin,  in  1799,  ho  remained  the  chief  philosophical 
star  at  Jena.  Hardly  could  there  be  conceived  a  more 
favorable  place  for  the  young  philosopher  than  Jena  at 
this  time  wm.  It  was  the  philosophical  focus  of  Ger- 
many. Reinhold  had  there  expounded  Kant ;  Goethe's 
spirit  hovered  over  the  place;  Schiller,  Humboldt,  and 
the  Schlegels  were  closely  related  to  the  university. 
Circumstances  combined  to  invest  philosophy  here  with 
an  atmosphere  of  poetr}*.  Schelling's  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  which  was  partly  a  creature  and  partly  a  creator 
of  this  atmosphere,  was  therefore  very  enthusiastically 
received.  It  was  presented  in  a  variety  of  writings  i 
Ideen  zu  einer  PhUosophie  der  Natur  (17*97)  :—Von  der 
Weltseele  {\79S) -.^System  der  Nalurphilosophie  (1799). 
While  elaborating  these  works,  Schelling  also  subjected 
the  Fichtean  philosophy  of  the  Ego  to  a  further  devel- 
opment, positing  the  Ego  as  an  antithesis  to  Wa/ure(8ee 
his  System  des  transcendentalen  Jdealismus  [1800]). 
But,  unable  to  rest  in  this  dualism,  he  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  antithesis  in  a  higher  unity  in  hw  IdentitdiS' 
system  (1801).  This  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
fresh  series  of  works :  Bruno,  oder  vber  das  gOttiiehe  und 
das  veltliehe  Princip  der  Dinge  ( 1 802) : —  Votiesungen  Sber 
die  Afethode  des  akademischen  Studiums  (1803)  -.r-PhUo' 
sophie  und  Religion  (1804) : — Darlegung  des  wahren  Ver^ 
hditnisses  der  NaturphUosophie  zur  verbesserten  Fichte*' 
schen  T^hre  (1806).  How  great  was  the  influence  of 
Schelling  in  this  period  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  pages 
of  such  men  as  Steffens,  Schubert,  and  SchkMser.  la 
1803  Schelling  was  called  by  the  Bavarian  government 
to  the  University  of  WUrzburg ;  here  he  wrought  in  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Jena.  On  account  of  political  changes 
he  left  this  post  after  two  years,  and  retired  to  Munich, 
where,  in  1807,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling.  His  greater  originaTity  and  independence 
lie  in  his  Jena  period.  He  now  begins  to  drift  towards 
syncretism  and  a  mystical  theosophy.  It  is  an  effort 
to  escape  from  pantheism  towards  Christianity,  or  rath- 
er to  find  a  system  which  shall  express  the  troth  of 
both.    The  works  which  give  expression  to  this  ten- 
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dency — they  appear  less  ftequeotly  tban  pieviouBly — 
are:  Dom  VerhdUniu  der  bildendtn  Kihiste  xur  Naiur 
{1807):— Da*  Weaen  der  nunKkUcken  Frtiktit  (1809): 
— the  hanh  work  against  Jacobii  Denkmal  der  Schrijl 
van  den  gdttUehen  Dinffen  (1812) ;  and  eaeays  in  the  AU- 
gem.  Zeitschrift  (Munich,  1818). 

After  the  year  1815  there  begins  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted silence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Schelltng's  life. 
In  1820  he  lectured  for  a  brief  period  at  Erlangeu.  In 
18i!6  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  new 
University  of  Munich.  His  lectures  here  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  many  rising  young  men.  In  1841 
be  accepted  a  call  to  Berlin.  The  lectures  here  deliv- 
ered formed  a  strong  antithesis  to  the  dominant  Hege- 
lianisro,  and  are  the  best  expression  of  his  later  system. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  editing  his  later  form 
of  doctrine  for  the  press.  Death  overtook  him  in  Aug. 
1854,  while  seeking  relief  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  seventy  -  nine.  Soon  after 
his  death  (1856)  the  publication  of  his  collective  works 
was  begun  by  his  son  (a  deigyman),  IL  F.  A.  Schelling. 
Ther  embrace  a  first  division  of  ten  volumes  and  a  sec- 
ond  of  four  volumes  (Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1856  sq.). 

Philosophy,— The  philosophy  of  Schelling  does  not 
present  a  definite,  self-consistent  unit}*.  It  was  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  self-modification.  But  it  pre- 
sents two  pretty  definite,  crystallizing  climax-points>- 
bis  early  pantheistic  idealism  and  his  later  Christian 
theosophy.  Between  these  climax-points  lies  his  long 
period  of  almost  total  retirement  from  public  life.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  growth  of  his  thoughts  may  be 
distributed  under  the  following  five  phases : 

(1.)  ScheUing  as  a  dineiple  qf  Fiehte. 
(2.)  Bis  philosophy  qf  nature  and  his  transcendental 
ideaUsm. 
(3.)  His  syetem  0/ identity. 
(4.)  His  transition  period. 
(8.)  His  theosophie  approach  to  Christianity, 

(1.)  Schelling  began  his  thought-system  by  absorb- 
ing and  championing  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
dav— to  wit,  the  svstem  of  Kant  as  modified  bv  Fiehte. 
By  Fiehte  the  idealism  of  Kant  was  emphasized  into 
exclusive  validity.  According  to  Fiehte,  there  is  no 
other  reality  than  the  absolute  activity  of  the  Eyo,  It 
is  true,  this  activity  of  the  Ego  is  conditioned  by  an  ob- 
ject—the Not^roe.  But  this  Not-me  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  reality  exterior  to  the  Ego;  that  is,  from  any 
thing  per  se.  On  the  contrary,  the  Not-me,  the  exter- 
nal world  of  thought  and  observation,  is  really  an  un- 
conscious creation  of  the  Ego,  which  the  Ego  then  sub- 
sequently raises  lo  an  object  of  conscious  contemplation. 
But  which  is  the  absolute  reality  with  Fiehte,  the  Ego 
as  una>nscious  or  as  conscious  ?  If  as  unconsciouSf  then 
God.  the  All,  is  unconscious;  and  the  empirical  con- 
sciousness of  man  is  delusive  and  unreal,  and  is  destined 
to  vanish  into  unconsciousness.  If  as  conscious,  then 
God,  the  supreme  reality,  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
transitional  flux  of  vanishing,  finite  Egos:  he  is  in  eter- 
nal process  of  becoming  and  of  passing  away.  Between 
these  two  consequences  Fichte*s  system  constantly  os- 
cillated, tending  at  the  one  pole  to  self-andihtlation, 
and  at  the  other  to  self- deification.  The  latter  ten- 
dency prevailed  more  in  his  earlier,  and  the  furmer  in 
his  later,  life.  It  was  as  an  eothiisiast  for  this  rigid  ideal- 
ism of  Fiehte  that  Schelling  made  his  philosophical  Jehut. 
With  Fiehte  he  denied  self-consciousness  and  personality 
to  the  absolute  being;  and  he  insisted  that  for  the  idea 
of  a  divine  revelation  there  can  be  no  place,  save  in  the 
mythological  phraseology  of  the  populace.  The  histo- 
ry of  religions  he  regarded  as  only  a  "  progressive,  sym- 
bolical manifestation  of  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  rea- 
son.**  The  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  present  in  an  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
scious form  that  which  modem  thought  has  developed 
in  full  consciousness  of  its  own  processes.  Perhaps  the 
chief  feature  in  which  Schelling  differed  from  Fiehte 
from  the  very  outset  was  that  he  found  a  deeper  sig- 


nificance in  the  different  Ibrms  of  religion  than  Fiehte 
had  done. 

(2.)  Schelling^s  second  phase  (1796-1800)  sprang  from 
his  growing  conviction  that  a  mere  subjecti\'e  idealism 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  empirical  objective  world  by 
which  we  are  met  on  eveiy  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  give  up  the  results  of  his  idealism ;  he  only 
meant  to  reach  the  same  results  upon  another  path— to 
rediscover  the  reason  of  the  subject  in  the  objective 
reason  of  the  world  of  nature.  Thereby  he  introduced 
a  new  stadium  into  his  philosophy  :  constructive  or  ere^ 
atice  knowledge  was  put  into  the  place  of  the  previous 
critical  knowledge.  As  previously  the  Ego  had  con- 
centrated itself  absolutely  upon  itself,  so  now  this  Ego, 
the  subject,  was  to  expand  itself  over  the  universe  and 
find  the  laws  of  its  own  intuitions  there  reflected.  Out 
of  subjective  idealism  sprang,  thus,  an  objective  idealism. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  idealism  the  moral  clement 
loses  its  importance,  and  speculative  knowledge  is  the 
one  thing  important.  The  intention  of  Schelling  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Nature  was  simply  to  complement 
the  idealism  of  Fiehte ;  but  in  reality  it  grew  into  a 
direct  antithesis  to  it.  With  Fiehte,  nature  was  merely 
a  means  for  the  development  of  the  subject.  With 
Schelling,  it  was  a  manifestation-form  of  the  absolute 
Ego»  and  had  essence  and  significance  in  itself.  Nature 
was  spirit  visible ;  spirit  teas  nature  invisible.  This  con- 
ception seemed  strikingly  new  and  important.  It  was 
hailed  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Nature  was  to 
Schelling  a  perpettud  movement  of  self-balancing  force. 
By  the  varied  interaction  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  produced  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organic  life. 
Matter  is  balanced  force.  Nature,  when  rising  above 
the  antithesis  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  becomes  Ught. 
Light  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul,  the  thought  of  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  matter  evolves  itself  dy. 
namically  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
chemistry.  The  antithesis  of  crude  matter  and  Ught  is 
harmonized  in  the  higher  stage  of  organic  life.  Hero 
light  inhere*  in  the  objects;  it  is  their  vitality,  their 
li/e.  Matter  becomes  here  a  mere  incident  of  the  vital- 
izing princi pie.  The  stages  of  the  dynamic  process  con- 
stitute the  great  divisions  of  organic  life.  The  prepon- 
derance of  objectivity  or  of  subjectivity  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature— the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  human  or 
moral.  Matter  is  the  background  upon  which  these 
three  kingdoms  stand  out  as  higher  stages  of  evolved 
being.  Through  it  they  stand  related  and  are  united 
into  a  unitarv  cosmos. 

In  his  Philosophy  of  Nature  Schelling  thus  traces  the 
objective  world  in  its  ascent  from  the  crudest  objective 
stage  to  the  highest  subjective;  that  is,  from  matter  to 
moral  freedom  (so  far  as  the  latter  exists).  But,  not 
content  with  this,  he  now  reverses  the  process.  He 
starts  from  the  highest  point  reached  by  natural  philos- 
ophy— to  wit,  self-conscious  man — and  reconstructs  the 
whole  system  of  philosophy  from  a  subjective  stand- 
point In  this— his  Transcendental  Idealism — he  traces, 
accordingly,  the  objective  as  rising  from  the  subjective. 
He  divides  his  subject-matter  here  into  the  theoretical, 
the  practical,  and  (that  which  unites  the  two)  the  ar- 
tistic. In  the  theoretical  part  Schelling  considers  the 
various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their  relation  to  the  va- 
rious stadia  of  matter.  Matter  is  extinct  mind.  The 
acts  and  phases  of  self-consciousness  are  rediscoverable 
in  the  forces  of  nature  and  in  the  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment All  the  forces  of  the  world  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  powers  of  ideal  representation.  Organiza- 
tion is  necessary ;  for  intelligence  must  view  itself  in 
its  productive,  successive  transition  from  cause  to  effect. 
This  it  cannot  do  without  making  that  succession  per- 
manent or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  and  succession 
represented  as  at  rest  is  organization.  Intelligence  is 
a  never-ending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the 
successive  stages  of  organization  there  roust  be  one 
which  the  subject  is  forced  to  regard  as  identical  with 
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himself.  It  is  only  throagh  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  intelligences  than  myself  that  the  vrorld  is  made 
objective  to  me.  It  is  only  through  commerce  with 
other  individuals  that  I  can  come  to  the  consciouaoess 
of  my  freedom.  The  intercommunication  of  rational 
individuals  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world 
is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But  whether  all  free  be- 
ings shall,  or  shall  not,  confine  their  action  within  such 
limits  as  leave  free  play  to  the  freedom  of  each  other 
is  not  left  to  chance,  but  is  safeguarded  by  the  higher 
law  of  justice.  Justice  rules  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
with  all  the  inviolability  of  a  law  of  nature.  All  at- 
tempts to  supplant  the  reign  of  absolute  justice  by  an 
arbitrary,  artificial  statute  code  have  ever  proved  futile 
and  abortive.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in 
each  state  must  lie,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  states  to  the  common  law  of  absolute  right- 
eousness. The  gradual  approach  towards  a  realization 
of  righteousness  is  the  substance  of  history.  Histor}', 
as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  It  is  only  through  history  as  a 
whole  that  the  full  proof  of  God^s  existence  can  become 
manifest.  All  single  intelligences  may  be  regarded  as 
integrant  parts  of  God  or  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
This  divine  order  will  fully  exist  as  soon  as  individual 
intelligences  esublish  it.  Towards  this  consummation 
history  is  constantly  advancing  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  the  objective  necessary 
and  the  subjective  free.  Thb  harmony  is  conceivable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
element,  superior  to  both,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
identity  of  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely 
objective,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  whose 
original  separation  took  place  simply  in  order  to  the 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  free  action.  If  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending, then  history  itself  is  a  never-completed  revela- 
tion of  the  Absolute,  which  disrupts  itself,  in  view  of 
this  manifestation,  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
scious; but  which  in,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of  both  and  the  eternal 
ground  of  their  harmony.  To  this  higher  element  of 
identity  no  predicates  can  be  given.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  practical  posiula- 
tion — that  is,  o{ faith  or  religion.  If  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  orderliness  of  the  objective  world, 
we  fall  into  a  s^'stcm  of  fatalism.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  only  the  subjective,  we  land  in  irreligion 
or  anarchy.  But  if  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  that 
higher  identity  of  both  we  attain  to  a  system  o{ provi- 
dence— that  is,  of  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true,  Schelling  leaves  here  untouched  the  very  per^ 
tinent  question  how  this  higher  Absolute  to  which  no 
predicates  can  be  assigned  can  be  described  as  provi- 
dent. How  he  would  have  met  the  question  we  leave 
undecided. 

The  transcendental  idealism  of  Schelling  had  grown 
under  his  hands  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy. 
It  was  therefore  not  only  co-ordinate  with  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  but  also  supcr-ordinate.  But  with  this  two- 
fold presentation  of  his  system  from  the  two  poles  of 
the  finite  (Nature  and  the  Ego)  Schelling  was  not  sat- 
isfied. He  now  felt  that  what  he  had  found  as  the  goal 
of  his  highest  previous  eflFort— to  wit,  the  principle  of 
absolute  identity— should  be  laid  as  the  beginning  at 
the  foundation.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage  of 
his  philosophizing. 

(3.)  The  epoch  of  his  System  of  Identity.  In  this 
system  everything  is  derived  from  the  absolute  reason, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object.  The  highest  law  of  this  principle  is  its 
identity  with  itself  (A=A).  It  is  absolutely  infinite 
and  one.  Whatever  »,  is  this  absolute  itself.  Single 
finite  things  exist  only  in  reflection.  As  this  absolute 
identity  is  ever}'thing,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  total- 
ity of  everything.  It  is  not  the  source  or  the  cause  of 
everything,  but  it  is  Useff  eyeryihiag.    In  his  concep- 


tion of  this  absolute  identity,  ScheUing  secna  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  shadow  of  self-coDtradiction.  He 
makes  it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  absolute  indifferenoe;  as 
such  it  is  purely  negative,  and  hence  cannot  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  positive  universe.  On  the  other  band,  he 
makes  it  the  identity  of  everything — ^that  is,  he  makes 
it  the  most  positive  of  all  things.  In  this  absolute  iden- 
tity, Schelling  distinguishes  essence  and  form.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  it  is  an  infinite  self-knowing;  it  can  know 
itself,  however,  only  as  subject  and  object.  But  as  this 
subject  and  object  spring  from  identity,  their  only  dif- 
ference must  be  quantitative,  not  qualitative;  that  is, 
the  absolute  identity  can  differentiate  and  posit  itself 
under  a  preponderance  of  the  subjective  or  of  the  ob- 
jective, but  not  under  a  form  from  which  one  of  the 
elements  is  entirely  absent.  Any  equation  that  can 
be  contrasted  with  A=:A  must  be  simply  equivalent 
to  A=B.  The  whole  conception  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  form  of  an  unending  magnetic  line 
with  one  indifiference-point  and  two  poles,  at  the  one 
of  which  A  preponderates,  and  at  the  other  B,  thus: 


t^r^ 


.=-fe 


A=A 

At  every  point  in  this  lino  all  three  elements  arc  present. 
Every  single  object  is  therefore  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
essence  of  the  absolute,  and  in  each  of  these  forms  the  ab- 
solute identity  is  entire,  seeing  that  it  isper  se  indivisi- 
ble. The  preponderance  of  the  objective  or  real  is  nature. 
The  first  relative  totality  in  nature  is  matter ;  and  the 
ideal  antithesis  of  matter  is  light ;  and  from  the  combi- 
nation of  matter  and  light  springs  organic  life.  But  it 
is  only  in  an  infinite  self-knowing  that  the  absolute 
identity  is  adu  real,  and  hence  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  subjective  and  ideaL  This  sphere  Schelling  identi- 
fies with  the  iruCf  the  good  (religion),  and  the  beautiful 
(art).  The  absolute  identity  is  therefore  the  essence 
of  nature  simply  in  that  it  is  the  ground  of  its  actual 
existence.  Everything  is  nature  which  falls  outside 
of  absolute  being.  This  differentiation  of  essence  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  actuality  of  things,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
simply  the  ground  of  their  actuality,  was  justly  regarded 
by  Schelling  as  one  of  the  most  important  connecting 
links  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  system. 

The  filling-up  of  the  outlines  of  his  system  of  iden- 
tity Schelling  left  incomplete ;  he  gave  chiefly  the  ob- 
jective phase.  Of  the  subjective  or  spiritual  phase  we 
have  only  fragmentary  sketches.  As  filled  out  in  his 
oral  lectures,  this  phase  contained  the  germs  of  his  later 
and  more  theistio  system.  Keligion  is  presented,  not 
as  a  product  of  development  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
but  as  a  product  of  instruction  from  higher  beings. 
But  Christianity  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  great 
religions  of  the  Orient;  and  yet  Schelling  insists,  as 
against  illuminism  and  the  subjective  moralism  of  Kant, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  chief  theol<^cal  ideas  of  the 
Bible.  His  thoughts  are  these:  As  the  universe  differ- 
entiates itself,  as  real  and  ideal,  into  nature  and  history, 
so  history  itself  is  likewise  divided.  The  Oriental  and 
pagan  world  is  the  nature  side  of  history ;  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  ideal  or  moral  side.  The  pagan 
religions  are  religions  of  nature;  the  gods  are  but  forces 
of  nature;  the  infinite  is  subordinated  to  the  finite; 
hence  the  roultitudinousne^  of  deities.  Bnt  in  Chris- 
tianitv  the  finite  is  subordinated  to  the  one  infinite; 
hence  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  Christianity 
mythology  can  only  rise  from  deterioration  and  pop- 
ular ignorance.  In  paganism  mythology  is  primitive, 
and  religion  can  rise  only  from  an  inteUectual  advance 
beyond  the  primitive  elements.  The  stream  of  his- 
tory rises  through  three  stages.  The  stage  of  nature 
came  to  its  climax  in  the  religion  and  poe^  of  the 
Greeks :  it  was  a  time  of  unconscious  identic  frith  nat- 
ure, and  nature  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
eternal  necessity.  The  period  of  catastrapke,  or  of  con- 
flict between  natural  necessity  and  moral  freedom  was 
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the  tragic  age  of  the  decline  of  ancient  ciTilization. 
The  pniod  of  hamuniization^  or  of  prwridtncty  was  in- 
aagurated  by  Christianity.  (This  division  corresponds 
in  part  with  the  one  made  in  the  author*s  Trameef^ 
daUal  IvkaHsmJ)  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  God  be- 
comes truly  objective.  But  this  is  an  eternal  process, 
and  the  incarnation  is  not  a  merely  temporal,  empirical 
act;  Christ  offers  up  in  his  own  person  the  finite,  and 
thereby  renders  possible  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
light  of  the  new  world;  this  spirit  brings,  conducts, 
the  finite  back  to  God.  From  philosophic  speculation 
Sehelling  looked  for  the  new  birth  of  essentia],  or  eso- 
teric, Cluistianity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
Gospel. 

Connected  with  these  views  is  Schelling*s  next  spec- 
ulative work,  Pkiloeophy  and  Bdiffion  (1804).  It  is  a 
self-defence  against  Eschenma'yer.  In  it  religion  is  pre- 
sented as  the  ** conciliation  of  the  finite  with  God;"  but 
the  finite  is  regarded  as  per  «e  fallen.  **  God  is  not  the 
positively  creative  cause  of  the  finite ;  the  finite  cannot 
directly  spring  of  the  absolute,  and  it  sustains  to  the 
absolute  no  direct  relation."  The  finite  is  regarded 
simply  as  not  real,  as  delusive.  The  general  back- 
gnnmd  of  this  work  is  an  idealtstic  mysticism,  derived 
in  part  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  but  also  much  resem- 
bling the  transmigration  systems  of  the  Orient;  it  fails 
to  do  justioe  to  the  ideas  of  morality  and  freedom. 

(4»)  With  this  work  on  Philotophy  and  Religion  Sehel- 
ling begins  his  transition  to  a  more  positive  Christianity. 
All  of  bis  works  subsequent  to  his  Sifttem  of  Ideuiihf 
bear  a  more  or  less  mystical  coloring  and  become  less 
and  less  rigidly  ^stematic  in  form ;  at  first  the  mys- 
ticism resembles  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and 
of  Nco-Platonism ;  subsequently  it  approaches  Chris- 
tianity on  the  footsteps  of  Bohme.  But  this  appropri- 
ation of  mystical  views  was  entirely  iudependent  on  the 
part  of  Sehelling ;  he  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
them  by  a  growing  feeling  of  incomplete  satisfaction 
with  his  previous  views.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  openly  concede  the  erroneousness  of  his  earlier 
system  or  systems,  but  constantly  represented  his  later 
system  as  simply  oomplementive  of  his  previous  ones. 

But  his  change  of  view  is  very  radicid.  It  came  to 
definite  expression  for  the  first  time  in  1809,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  human  freedom.  Here  is  to  be 
found  in  embn'o  the  very  essence  of  his  final  system. 
Sehelling  gives  up  monbm.  Monism  cannot  solve  the 
riddle  of  good  and  evil,  and  gives  no  pby  to  creatural 
freedom.  Idealism  must  be  complemented  by  realism. 
Idealism  is  the  soul  of  philosophy ;  realism  is  its  vital 
body;  it  is  only  from  the  union  of  the  two  that  a  vital 
whole  can  result.  A  few  of  Schelling's  posirions  here 
are  these :  As  nothing  exists  before  or  outside  of  God, 
so  he  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  within  himself. 
This  ground  of  his  existence  is  not  God  per  te,  but  it  is 
a  nature  in  God;  tbis  nature  is  inseparable  from  (xod, 
but  yet  it  is  distinguishable ;  it  is  not  actually,  but  only 
logically,  antecedent  to  God.  It  is  only  from  this  nat- 
ure in  God  that  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  finite 
things  is  explicable.  In  order  that  these  things  be 
other  than  God,  it  must  be  that  they  have  the  ground 
of  their  existence  in  something  which  is  not  God ;  that 
is,  in  that  in  God  which  is  not  God  himself.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  these  thoughts  brings  us  to 

(&)  Schelling*s  Later  System.  The  thoughts  here 
met  with  are  imqnestionably  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  suggestive  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
field  of  the  philosophy  of  retigion.  At  the  threshold  of 
this  system  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  the  impli- 
cations of  creatural  freedom.  Among  the  fruitful  con- 
clusions here  reached  is  this,  that  purely  rational,  logical 
thought  is  incapable  of  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
reality.  This  conclusion  leads  to  a  distribution  of  phi- 
losophy into  negatwe  and  positive.  By  this  distinc- 
tion, Sehelling  comes  into  sharp  antithesis  to  Hegel, 
who  endeavored  to  comprehend  the  real  by  the  processes 
of  mere  abstract  thought.    In  the  view  of  Sehelling, 


this  is  impossible.  Pure  thought,  pure  reason,  cannot 
a  priori  comprehend  the  existence  of  the  objective 
world  of  reality.  Wkai  a  thing  is  and  that  it  is  (quid 
sit  et  quod  sit)  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
what,  the  essence  of  a  thing,  may  be  expressed  in 
thought,  in  ideas.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  is 
given  by  something  outside  of  thought — ^to  wit,  its  ex- 
istence itself.  This  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  expe- 
rience, and  not  from  reason.  Existence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  demonstrated ;  it  can  only  be  experienced.  It  is 
only  through  this  knowledge  from  experience  that 
thought  reaches  to  true  knowledge.  A  negative  or 
ideal  philosophy  has  to  do  only  with  the  possible.  It  is 
only  a  positive  philosophy  that  can  rise  to  contact  with 
the  real  and  with  that  which  springs  from  the  real— to 
vfity  freedom  tindfree  action.  But  as  the  whole  of  the 
results  of  freedom  is  not  yet  complete,  a  positive  phi- 
losophy caimot  be  presented  in  as  rounded  a  systematic 
form  as  is  possible  with  the  negative,  llie  highest  at- 
tainment of  negative  philosophy  is  to  show  kow  the 
highest  principle  is  in  idea.  The  connecting  link  which 
leads  over  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  form  of 
philosophy  is  the  conviction,  forced  upon  us  by  expe- 
rience, that  God  must  be  more  than  mere  idea — that  is, 
that  he  is  real.  As  negative  philosophy  is  the  a-pri- 
orism  of  the  empirical,  so  positive  philosophy  is  the  em^ 
pificism  of  the  a-prioristic — that  is,  it  is  philosophical 
empiricism. 

Positive  philosophy  can  assume  a  starting-point  al- 
most anywhere — ^thus:  **I  will  that  which  is  higher 
than  substance,  to  wit,  the  Lord  of  all  being."  From 
this  initial  assumption  it  then  proceeds  deductively,  and 
the  experience  which  results  reacts  as  verification  of 
the  assumed  starting-point.  Tlie  world  is  here  the 
posterius ;  the  unconditioned  prws  is  God.  And  the 
whole  drama  of  human  history  is  an  accumulative  proof 
that  this  posterius  is  from  this  prius.  It  is  only  in  the 
sphere  of  positive  philosophy  that  we  reach  the  field  of 
religion— that  is,  of  a  real  (not  merely  ideal)  relation  of 
man  to  God.  The  transition  from  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  is  like  that  from  the  law  to  the  Gospel. 
For  a  purely  rational  science,  the  idea  of  an  objective 
religion  does  not  exist.  Keligion  originates  practically 
through  a  longing  and  desire  of  the  spirit,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  merely  ideal  God  of  speculation. 
This  longing  is  not  an  expression  of  the  practical  reason^ 
as  Kant  would  have  it,  but  rather  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality. It  is  not  the  generic,  but  the  specific,  that  leads 
to  God;  for  it  is  not  the  generic  element  of  man  (the 
reason),  but  the  specific  (the  personality),  that  calls  for 
happiness.  The  individual,  as  personality,  calls  for  a 
person  who  Is  outside  of  and  above  the  world — a  Heart 
— ^with  which  it  may  commune.  The  object  and  con- 
tent of  positive  philosophy  are  furnished  by  revelation. 
But  revelation  is  not  philosophy,  even  as  a  ledge  of 
rocks  is  not  geology ;  it  becomes  philosophy  only  when 
thought  digests  and  constructs  it.  Revelation  is  as  es- 
sential to  religious  knowledge  as  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  to  geological  knowledge ,  hence  the  absolute  defect 
of  rationalism ;  reason  is  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
what  revelation  should  be,  but  only  to  construct  the 
revelation  which  is. 

Having  speculatively  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  and  being  forced  by  the  heart  to  assume 
that  this  Being  is  objectively  real,  the  philosopher  is 
now  ready  for  the  predicate  of  this  highest  reality. 
This  Being  would  not  be  perfect  if  he  had  not  the  lib- 
erty of  positing  himself  outside  of  himself;  but  this  is  a 
liberty,  and  not  a  necessity.  God  is,  hefore  the  world, 
master  r>/*the  world;  that  is,  he  is  able  to  posit  it  or  not 
to  posit  it.  The  world  is  therefore  a  consequence,  not 
of  the  divine  nature,  but  of  the  divine  will.  But  God 
does  not  posit  himself  into  the  world.  God  docs  not  be- 
come real  in  consequence  of  creation ;  and  yet  he  would 
not  be  real  without  the  power  of  creation.  Monotheism 
is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  theism.  Theism  admits 
God  as  a  personality,  but  this  personality  is  an  empty 
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nndifTerentiated  infinity,  and  has  within  itself  no  poten- 
tiality, no  basifi  for  a  world  outside  of  God.  God  is  iper 
tenpUirality  qfpotenckSf  and  he  is  the  totality  o/*  these 
potencies.  And  the  great  error  of  pantheism  is  not  that 
it  holds  that  there  is  no  being  outside  of  God,  and  that 
all  existence  is  God's  existence,  **  for  all  hearts  cheer- 
fully and  joyously  concede  this;'^  but  it  consists  in  as- 
signing to  God  a  necessary  and  involuntary  identity 
with  whatsoever  i$.  It  is  only  from  this  idea  of  mono- 
theism as  distinguished  from  theism  and  pantheism  that 
a  transition  to  the  truth  of  the  trinity  is  possible.  The 
entire  God— that  is,  God  as  the  totality  of  the  divine 
potencies — is  the  Creator,  the  Father;  and  he  is  Father 
only  in  that  he  confronts  the  possibility  of  what  is  to 
be;  and  his  fatherhood  is  fully  realized  only  with  the 
full  actualization  of  creation.  In  the  act  of  creation  the 
absolute  personality  evolves  its  own  self-existing  es- 
sence out  of  itself.  This  act  of  creation  is  a  generating, 
and  the  divine  essence  so  evolved  is  the  Son.  A  second 
evolution  constitutes  the  SpiriL  The  fatherly  potency 
furnishes  the  material  of  creatural  objects;  the  Son 
their  form ;  the  Spirit  their  perfection. 

Revelation  in  the  Old  Test,  lingers  under  the  forms 
of  mythology.  In  the  New  TesL  these  forms  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  The  focus  of  the  new  religion  is 
the  person  of  Christ,  not  as  teacher  or  legislator,  but  as 
content.  The  person  of  Christ  is  both  historical  and  pre- 
historical;  as  prehistorical  he  prestdotl  over  pre-Chris- 
tian history ;  as  historical  he  laid  aside  his  glory  and 
identified  himself  with  man  in  order  to  raise  human 
nature  into  communion  with  God.  Christ  resumed  the 
glory  which  he  had  laid  aside  only  gradually  and  by 
moral  process.  This  process  began  at  his  baptism.  It 
is  only  on  the  complete  victory  of  Christ  over  death 
that  he  could  send  the  Spirit  as  comforter. 

Schelling  closes  his  philosophy  of  revelation  with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  distinguishes 
here  a  prehistorical,  a  historical,  and  a  post-historical 
Church.  The  latter  will  not  appear  in  the  present  toon. 
The  condition  of  the  prehistorical  is  that  of  a  merely 
subjective  (negative)  unity ;  that  of  the  historical  is  a 
state  of  division  as  preparatory  to  its  transition  to  a 
state  of  free,  positive  unity.  The  historical  stage  of  the 
Church  begins  at  the  point  where  Christianity  attains 
to  domination  in  the  Koroan  empire.  Here  it  had  to 
face,  under  a  new  form,  all  the  might  of  the  once  defeat- 
ed Evil  Spirit.  In  giving  itself  an  outer  constitution, 
the  Church  appeared  at  first  as  a  mere  realistic,  mate- 
rial, formal  unity ;  as  such  it  was  of  a  merely  authori- 
tative legal  character,  and  the  more  rigidly  this  legal 
character  developed  itself,  so  much  the  more  was  the 
ideal  (spiritual)  character  driven  into  the  background. 
But  at  the  Reformation  the  ideal  element  came  to  open 
revolt  with  the  realittiCf  and  it  then  inaugurated  a  new 
phase  of  Church  bistort'.  Both  Christ  and  the  apostles 
place  the  advance  of  the  Church  in  a  gprowth  in  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  character  of  this  new  phase  is,  and  will 
be,  tliat  mankind  recognise  more  and  more  the  supreme 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  stadium  of  human 
science.  The  three  conditions  of  the  Church  are  typi- 
fied in  the  three  apostles — Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  Peter 
has  the  violent,  aggressive  nature  that  characterizes  ev- 
ery beginning;  Paul  is  steady  and  constructive;  John 
has  the  gentle  repose  of  maturity.  The  true  Church  is 
neither  of  the  three,  but  the  synthesis  of  all ;  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Peter;  its  Unly  was  edified  by  Paul; 
its  content  was  breathed  into  it  by  John.  Even  as  God 
consists  not  simply  of  one  person,  so  the  Church  is  not 
embodied  simply  in  one  apostle.  Peter  is  rather  the 
apostle  of  the  Father :  he  sees  most  deeply  into  the  past. 
Paul  is  really  the  apostle  of  the  Son :  he  is  full  of  light. 
John  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Spirit:  be  has  the  deep 
"  words"  of  spiritual  truth  and  warmth. 

As  a  whole,  no  system  of  modem  philosophy  has  more 
fully  allied  itself  with  Christianity  than  that  of  Schel- 
ling; he,  of  all  the  great  speculatists,  has  alone  treated 
this  religion,  as  *'reia  histor}-."    To  Schelling  Chris- 


tianity is  a  higher,  a  supernatural  stream  of  history 
flowing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  of  cosmic  history. 
He  treats  this  histon*,  not  atomistically,  but  genetically. 
This  genetic  method  of  theologizing  has  become  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  modem  theology.  Schleier- 
macher,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  I^Auge,  Martensen,  have  all 
practiced  it.  Its  general  trait  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
co-ordinate  the  parts  into  the  whole,  and  to  grasp  the 
whole  as  a  vital  unitv ;  and  its  stimulative  relation  to 
contemporary  theological  thought  is  an  evident  result 
01  this  its  chief  trait;  and  that  in  its  details  it  may  fre- 
quently be  erroneous,  or  that  many  of  its  speculations 
are  over-presumptuous,  does  not  destroy  its  value  as  a 
whole. 

Few  thinkers  have  had  more  enthusiastic  disciples 
than  Schelling.  G.  M.  Klein  espoused  his  system  of 
identity,  J.  J.  Wagner  defended  the  earlier  Schelling 
against  the  so-called  later.  G.  A.  F.  Ast  applied  his 
method  to  the  study  of  Plato.  T.  A.  Rixner  became  a 
fruitful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  L.  Oken 
applied  Schelling's  thoughts  to  an  elaborate  philosophy 
of  nature;  Nees  von  Esenbeck  applied  them  to  the 
physiology  of  plants;  R  H.  Blasche,  to. pedagogics  and 
religious  philosophy ;  J.  P.  V.  Troxler,  to  the  science  of 
cognition.  A.  K.  A.  Eschenmayer  received  here  his 
fundamental  inspiration.  J.  Gorres  adapted  Schelling 
to  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  G.  H.  Von  Schubert  re- 
flected him  in  a  popular  Christian  mysticism.  K.  F. 
Burdach  made  large  use  of  his  philosophy  of  nature. 
K.  G.  Cams  represented  him  in  psychology  and  craui- 
ology;  H.  C.  Oersted,  in  physics;  K.  W.  F.  Solger,  in 
SBSthetics ;  H.  Stetfens,  in  general  religious  philosophy ; 
J.  E.  Von  Berger,  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  F.  Von 
Baader  developed  and  remoulded  Schelling's  later  views 
into  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  system  of  Christian  the- 
osophy.  K.  C.  F.  Krause  applied  Schelling's  views  to 
general  literature  and  freemasonry.  F.  G.  Stahl  was 
largely  ihflueuce<l  by  the  later  Schelling  in  his  philoso- 
phy of  law  and  in  his  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Coleridge  received  much  inspiration 
from  the  early  Schelling,  and  through  Coleridge  this  in- 
fluence went  over  into  the  pantheistic  traits  of  Words- 
worth. Agassiz  was  inspired  by  Schelling's  views  of 
nature.  And  many  of  the  brilliant  hypotheses  which 
have  played  so  large  a  role  in  modem  physics— such  as 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  the  homologies  of  the 
skeleton,  the  origin  of  species — are  really  found  in  germ 
in  the  early  works  of  Schelling. 

On  Schelling,  consult  Herzog,  lUal-Encyhlop,  xiii, 
503-551;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy^  vol.  ii;  Ha- 
genbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrine ;  Hurst,  Hiat,  of  Rationalism ; 
Bowen,  Modem  Philosophy ;  and  all  works  on  modem 
German  speculation.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Schelling,  Joseph  F.,  general  superintendent  at 
Maulbruun  in  WUrtcmlMzrg,  was  born  in  1737,  and  died 
in  1812.  Among  his  contributions  t4)  Biblical  literature 
are  the  writings  of  Solomon  translated  into  Latin,  with 
notes  (Stuttgart,  1806),  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of 
the  Arabic  to  a  Thorough  Knotcledge  of  Hebrew  (Stutt- 
gart, 1771). 

Schenck,  Georgb,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mattewan,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27, 1816,  and  gradu- 
ate<l  at  Yale  College,  August,  1837.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  was  crippled  for  life  by  a  severe  fall  while  skat- 
ing. Hip-disease  ensued  in  its  most  painful  form.  He 
was  helpless  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  never  after 
able  to  walk  without  cmtch  or  cane  and  a  high  boot. 
But  this  aflliction  was  sanctified  to  his  conversion  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  life.  He  studied  theology  in  the  New 
Bmnswiek  Seminary,  and  after  graduation,  in  1640,  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bedminster, 
N.  J.  This  was  his  only  charge — a  very  large,  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  country  congregation,  which  has  en- 
joyed a  long  succession  of  able  ministers.  Mr.  Schenck 
was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  nnusnal  power  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  the  application  of  it  to 
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the  conacienoet  of  his  heaien.  He  was  at  times  brill- 
iant,  always  earoest,  and  ^  never  feared  the  face  of  clay." 
His  fine  locial  qualities,  deep  piety,  and  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician of  souls,  endeared  him  to  his  people.  His  eneiigy 
was  marvelloas.  ^  What  he  b^^n,  he  expected  to  do. 
His  body  was  like  a  little  craft  driven  by  a  tremendous 
engine ;  and  for  just  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  timbers 
so  soon  fell  apart.  He  preached,  bb  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
*  with  all  his  might.'  He  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  pas- 
tor." His  tastes  were  refined,  literary,  scholarly.  But 
everything  was  bent  to  his  life-work  as  a  minister.  In 
the  general  affain  of  the  Church,  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  educational  movements,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  "zeal  with  knowledge."  His  ministiy  was  greatly 
blessed  in  conversions  and  revivals,  and  in  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1852,  of  palsy,  which 
struck  him  down  just  after  he  came  from  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  lecture  and  a  visit  to  a  sick  man.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  he  never  but  twice  consented  to 
frequent  reqnests  to  appear  in  print.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Second  Commg  of  Christ  (1843)  and  an  Address  on 
Music  (in  which  he  was  a  proficient)  (1849)  are  all  of 
his  publications.  See  Memorial  Sermon^  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Chambers;  Letter  of  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse;  Sprague's  An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Pulpit.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ekchenk,  Hartmami,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
April  7, 1634,  at  Kuhla,  near  Eisenach.  He  studied  at 
Helmstkdt  and  Jena,  and  was  pastor  at  Bibra  and  Yolk- 
ershausen.  His  motto  was,  **  Mea  Hiereditas  Servator," 
and  he  died  May  2, 1G81.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
who  not  only  prayed  himself,  but  also  taugl\,t  others 
how  to  pray.  He  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  use  in  the  German  churches.  See  G.  Ludovici,  De 
Ilymnis  et  I/ymnopais  Ilennebergicis  ( Schleusingcn, 
1708),  p.  27;  Wczel,  I/ymno-paographia  (Herrustadt, 
1724),  iii,  49 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  dfs  deiUschen  Kirchenliedes, 
iii,  427 ;  Knapp,  Evangel,  Liederschatz^  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schenk,  Heinrich  Theobald,  a  Lutheran 
hymn-writer,  was  bom  at  Alsfeld,  and  became  head- 
master of  the  school  at  (liessen,  and  afterwards  chief 
pastor  there,  where  he  died  in  1727.  He  is  the  author 
of  Wer  sind  die  vor  Gottes  Throne  (based  on  Rev.  vii, 
18-17),  transL  into  English  by  £.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
the  German^  p.  91,  ''Who  are  these,  like  stars  appear- 
ing." See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchtnliedes,  iv, 
585;  Knapp,  iTraiipf^  AtM/frscAi7/z,  p.  1343.     (B.P.) 

Schermerhorn,  John  F.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bora  about  1785,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  he  left  in  1813  fur  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  He  was  first  settled  at  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.,  1817-27.  In  1817  he  visited  Upper  Canada  with 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vechtcn,  and  labored  three  months 
among  the  Dutch  churches  there.  He  was  Appointed 
Secretary  of  Domestic  Missions,  1828  or  1829,  by  the 
Northern  Board  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the 
Church  and  determine  the  proper  missionary  fields. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
whole  Church.  His  energy  and  zeal  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  benevolence  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
substantial  fruits  of  his  labors  was  the  organization  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Geneva, 
besides  others  in  less  prominent  places.  But  serious 
difficulties  embarrassed  his  administration,  and  be  re- 
signed the  office  in  1832.  Me  never  afterwards  held  a 
pastoral  charge,  but  was  frequently  a  leading  member 
of  tbe  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  ami  continued  to  interest 
himself  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  Church. 
In  1832  president  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm 
personal  and  political  friend,  appointed  him  one  of  a 
commission  to  remove  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  In- 
dians beyond  tbe  Mississippi.  This  work  also  brought 
with  it  some  unhappy  complications,  which  hindered 
his  subsequent  usefulness.  He  was  a  powerful  preach- 
er,  a  public  debater  of  unusual  mental  vigor,  acuteness, 


tact,  and  argumentative  ability.  His  restless  brain  was 
always  teeming  with  great  schemes,  which  often  were 
Utopian  in  their  results.  In  conversation  he  was  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  beyond  most  men.  His  sympa- 
thies were  tender;  and,  when  preaching  or  conversing  on 
the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  he  not  only  felt  deeply, 
but  possessed  great  power  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  He  kbored  much  and  successfully  in 
revivals  of  religion  as  a  helper  to  his  brethren.  In  per- 
son be  was  very  large,  robust,  and  commanding.  He 
died  in  1850  after  a  short  illness.  See  Memoir  of  Peter 
iMhagh,  D,D,,  by  G.  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  p.  52, 120, 16U168. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schermerhom,  Richard  E.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  tx>m  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Ym  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference  in  1826, 
transferred  in  the  same  year  \o  the  Maine  Conference, 
admitted  into  full  connection  in  1828,  and  successively 
appointed  to  the  Scarborough  and  Gotham  circuits,  and 
Belfast,  Hallowell,  Bangor,  Buxport,  and  Gardiner  sta- 
tions. In  1884-35  he  was  appointed  to  Augusta  dis- 
trict, and  also  elected  as  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  died  April  18,  1836.  He  was  a  man  well 
read,  of  uniform  and  deep  piety,  good  preaching  talents, 
and  successful  in  the  great  object  of  the  ministr}'.  See 
Minutes  of  CoiferenceSy  ii,  409. 

Schenchzer,  John  James,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  bora  in  1672,  at  Zurich,  where  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works:  Natural  Uittory  of  the  Jiibley  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man (1732-37,8  vols,  fol.):— A'afura/  History  ofSwiii- 
erland  (1708, 8  vols.). 

Bchian,  Johaxn  Robert,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  Oct.  31,  1828,  in  Loewen.  In  1852  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  Breslau,  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  Liegnitz  in  1858,  and  afterwards  first 
deacon  in  the  same  place,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16, 1876. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  Silesia; 
and,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  wrote,  Ratio  gum 
kttercesserit  inter  Melanchthonem  et  Lutherum  explicatur 
et  quid  attribueril  ad  Eodetiam  Eeangelicam  constiiven- 
dam  erponitur  (Gottingse,  1855).  See  Zuchold,  ^t^t- 
otheca  Theol.  ii,  1137;  Theologisches  Jahrhuch,  1877, 
p.  228.     (B.  P.) 

Bcbiavone,  Andrea  Medula  (or  BIedoi^),  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  bora  at  Sebenico,  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and 
went  to  Venice  at  an  early  age,  where  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  hoiise-painter.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist, 
hearing  of  his  poverty  and  seeing  his  ability,  employed 
him,  with  Tintoretto  and  others,  in  ornamenting  the 
grand  hall  of  the  library  of  San  Marco.  His  designs 
were  good,  but  the  drawing  so  defective  as  to  render  him 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  his  rival  Tintoretto. 
It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  works  were  appre- 
ciated. His  life  was  miserable.  He  died  in  Venice 
in  1582.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Eternal  Father 
amonq  the  Angels :— -John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert: — 
The  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  :-^The  Death  of 
Abel: — and  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Etchings 
by  him  are  found  after  his  own  compositions,  and  cop- 
ies of  Raphael  and  others. 

Sohickard,  Wilheoi,  a  learned  German  Oriental- 
ist and  distinguished  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Herren- 
berg,  near  Tubingen,  April  22, 1 592.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  theological  course,  he  was  for  a  while  vicar  in 
his  native  town,  but  in  1613  retumed  to  Tt\bingen,  and 
there  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew.  In  1616  he  was  pastor 
at  NUrtingen,  continuing  his  studies  in  various  lan- 
guages. An  acquaintance  which  sprang  up  between 
him  and  Kepler  led  to  his  turning  his  attention  to  math- 
ematics, to  which  he  afterwards  gave  much  of  his  time. 
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To  occupy  his  spare  momentt,  he  learned  the  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood,  and  made  use  of  this  acquirement 
in  constnicttng  a  celestial  globe  and  astronomical  charts. 
In  1618  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen, 
and  added  to  his  knowledge  of  languages  1^  studying 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Turkish,  and  Teraian,  all  with- 
out any  teacher  or  instruction  save  what  he  gained 
himself.  In  1628  he  was  made  member  of  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  in  1629  was  elected  inspector  of  the  schools 
at  Stuttgart.  He  occupied  in  1681  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy at  Tubingen,  without  giving  up  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship. After  the  battle  of  Tubingen  he  retired  to 
Austria,  but  returned  later  only  to  meet  the  plague, 
which  bereft  him  of  nearly  his  entire  family,  and  finally 
terminated  his  own  life,  Oct.  28, 1635.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  all  relating  either  to  Oriental  languages  or 
astronomy.  His  most  valuable  work  is  Jua  Regium 
ffebraorum,  or  "fbian  OfiO^,  especially  in  the  edition 
of  Corpzov  (Leips.  1674).  See  Vita  Schichardi{  Balth. 
Viassus,  Apothtotis  Schichardi ;  FUrst,  BMiotheca  Ju- 
daieOf  iii,  270  sq.;  Steinschncider,  Bvbliographucke* 
Handbuchf  p.  125  sq.;  Catalogut  Librorum  Hehr.  in 
Bibl.  Bodkiana,  p.  2565 ;  R.  Simon,  Hist,  Critique,  p.  474 ; 
Diestel,  Getch,  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  322  sq.,  334,  449, 
501,  521 ;  Hoefer,  iVovtr.  Bioff.  Generale,  s.  r. 

Schlncke,  Johanm  Christian  Gotthilf,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  in  1782  at  Querfurt,  and  died 
in  1839  as  pastor  of  Wispitj^  in  Anhalt-K5then.  He 
wrote,  Metakritisehe  Beobachtungen  Uber  die  preuss, 
Affende  (Halle,  1824)  i— Jesus  Christus,  ein  Erbauungs- 
buck  (ibid.  1826)  i—Evangelisdie  Gesckichten  und  Reden 
in/rommen  DitAtergahen  (ibid.  1826)  i^Biblische  A  Uer- 
thtmskunde  in  alpkabetiscker  Folge  (Neustadt,  1837^10) : 
— Samndung  von  auserlesenen  Gebetm  (Halle,  1843). 
See  Regensburger  Real^Encgldop,  a.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl, 
rA«%.  ii,  1140.     (a  P.) 

Schlndler,  Valrntik,  who  died  in  1604,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  polyglot  lexicon,  containing  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Talmudico-Rabbinic,  and  Arabic 
It  was  first  published  at  Hanau  in  1612,  and  in  a  fourth 
edition  in  1695.  Besides,  he  also  wrote,  Tractatus  de 
A  ccentibus  Jlebr,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1596) : — Compendium 
GrammaHca  Hebraica  (ibid.  1602;  2d  ed.  1618),  and  oth- 
er linguistic  treatises.  See  FUnt,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
iii,  274;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches  Ilandbuch, 
p.  127;  Catalogus  Librorum  Hdnr.  in  BiU,  Bodleiana, 
p.  2566  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebr,  Spracke,  §  84; 
Diestel,  Gesch,  des  aiten  Testaments,  p.  447, 452.     (a  K) 

Schimneyer,  Johann  Adolf,  a  Lutheran  divine 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  in  1733  at  Stettin. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1757 
deacon  at  Itzehoe ;  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  and 
professor  of  Oriental  hinguages  at  Stettin;  in  1774  he 
became  pastor  of  the  German  congregation  at  Stock- 
holm ;  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent at  Greifswalde.  In  1779  he  was  called  for  the 
same  office  to  Lubeck,  where  he  died  May  8, 1796.  Be- 
sides his  Lebendteschreibungen  der  drei  schwedischen  Re- 
formatoren,  des  Kanzlers  Lor.  Andersen,  Ohf  Petersen 
und  Lor.  Petersen  (Lubeck,  1788),  he  published  Versuch 
einer  vollstandigen  Geschichte  der  schwedischen  Btbeluber' 
setzungrn  und  A  usgaben,  mit  A  nzeige  und  Beurtheilung 
ihres  Werthes  (Flensbnrg,  1777),  the  best  work  on  the 
earlier  Swedish  Bible  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Bchinner,  Matthew,  a  Romish  bishop  in  Switzer- 
land, and  a  cardinal  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  bom  in  1470.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and 
Como,  and  became  early  noted  for  shrewdness  and  schol- 
arship. In  1509  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sion,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  called  into  diplomatic  service  by  Leo  X. 
In  1511  he  received  the  cardinal*s  hat.  He  intrigued 
against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  was  the  agent  for  pro- 
curing an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  by  which,  in  1512,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  For  this  service 
the  pope  heaped  titles  and  wealth  upon  Schinner,  and 


gave  to  the  Swiss  for  all  time  to  eome  the  appeOation 
DefensoreM  EedesiasHesB  LibertaHs,  Zwingli  took  part 
in  the  campaign,  and  depicted  in  bright  colors  the  glory 
of  the  occasion.  Schinner  now  made  his  headquarters 
as  papal  legate  at  Milan.  Fresh  dangers  from  France 
arising  again,  he  hastened  to  England  (1514),  and  en- 
deavored, by  his  Oratio  Philippiea  ad  eaecitandos  contra 
GaUiam  BriiannoSf  to  entangle  Henry  VIII  in  war  with 
Francis  I.  On  his  return,  he  inspired  the  Swiss  to  re- 
sist the  French  at  Marignano.  When  the  Reformation 
b^an  in  Switzerland,  this  canlinal-statesman  gave  it 
at  first  a  warm  greeting.  Zwingli  met  him  at  Etnsie- 
deln  and  Zurich,  and  showed  him  from  the  Scriptures 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the 
cardinal  expressed  himself  as  very  desirous  of  co-oper- 
ating in  the  work  of  renovation.  When  Luther's  life 
was  in  danger  in  Germany,  the  cardinal  joined  with 
those  who  offered  him  safety  and  refuge.  On  reading 
Luther's  works,  he  exclaimed, "  Disputet  Eocius  qoantam 
velit,  Lutherus  veritatem  scribit!"  But  temporal  in- 
terests held  him  fast  to  the  old  Church.  He  was  even 
induced  actively  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines.  His  last 
few  years  were  spent  in  Rome.  He  died  soon  after  as- 
sisting in  the  election  cf  Adrian  YI,  Oct.  2,  1522.  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  xx,  691-694;  Hoefer,  Nouc, 
Biog,  Ginsraie,  a.  v.     (J.  P.  U) 

fikshlnoB.    See  Mastic. 

Schlrmer,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  minuter,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1606.  In  1636  he  was  called  as  master  of 
the  Grayfriars"  Grammar-school  at  Berlin,  where  he 
died  May  4,  1673.  On  account  of  his  many  troubles,  he 
was  caUed  '^the  German  Job.**  Ho  is  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  his  0  heiVger 
Geist  kehr*bei  uns  ein  (Engl,  transl.  in  Choral  Book/or 
England,  No.  70, «  0  Holy  Spirit,  enter  in").  See  Dietc- 
rich,  Berlinische  Kloster-  und  Schul'Uistorie  (Berlin, 
1752);  Bachmann,  J/.  Schirmer  nach  seinem  I^ben  u, 
Dichten  (ibid.  1859) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  iii,  883  sq. ;  viii,  8,  92 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Lieder^ 
schatz,  p.  1343.     (B.  P.) 

Schiflin.    See  Heresy. 

Schism  Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  rendering  Nonconformist  teachers  of  schools  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  It  was  also  laid  down 
as  imperative  upon  every  schoolmaster  that  he  should 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England,  take 
the  oaths,  and  teach  only  the  Church  catechism.  If  he 
should  attend  a  conventicle,  he  was  incapacitated  and 
imprisoned.  The  queen,  however,  died  on  the  very  day 
that  the  act  was  to  have  received  her  signature,  and 
consequently,  though  it  had  passed  both  houses,  it  fell 
to  the  ground. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Schiam  Overtare,  an  overture  which  came  be- 
fore the  Scottish  General  Assembly  of  1766,  and  was 
produced  by  alarm  at  the  rapid  spread  of  secesnon. 
The  overture  affirms  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  meet- 
ing-houses had  been  erected,  and  raised  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil?  also» 
whether  a  committee  might  not  be  appointed  to  corre- 
spond with  presbyteries  and  gentlemen  of  property  and 
influence,  and  report?  The  overture  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  85.  The  argument  turned  chiefly  on  the 
law  of  patronage. 

Schiamo.  Various  great  schisms  are  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  There  was  the  great  schism 
which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In 
the  Western  Church  there  were  early  schisms — (1)  the 
schism  o/Hippolgtus  at  Rome,  A.D.  220-235  [see  Cauz- 
Tus;  HiPPOLYTUs];  (2)  the  schism  of  Felicissimus  at 
Carthage,  about  A.D.  250,  which  was  in  reality  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  under  the 
lead  of  Novatns  [see  Novatiams]  ;  (3)  the  sdkism  of 
Novation,  a  prethgter  at  Rome,  A.D.  251.  There  was 
also  the  schism  of  Meletius.  The  Popish  Charoh  was 
rent  by  a  great  schism  in  the  14th  century.    SevenQr 
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rears  did  the  popes  reside  at  Avigaotk,  and  after  this  oae  | 
party  chose  Urban  VI  and  another  party  Clement  VII. 
France  held  by  the  last  an^  England  by  the  first,  and 
for  the  next  half  century  the  rival  popes  claimed  each 
to  be  the  iuialUble  head  of  the  Church.— Eadie,  £ccki. 
Cyclop,  KY, 

Schlatter,  Michakl,  a  Swiss  missionary,  was  bom 
at  SU  Gall,  July  14, 1716.  Educated  at  St.  Gall,  he  be- 
came a  clergyman,  and  in  1746  offered  himself  to  the 
sjmods  of  North  and  Sonth  Holland  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown  from  1746  to  1751,  and  organized 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  He  effected  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America  in  Sept,  1747. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1751',  and  secured  six  other  min- 
isters for  the  United  States.  In  1757  he  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French, 
and,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonists  when  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  was  imprisoned  in  1777.  He  died 
near  Philadelphia  in  October,  1790. 

fikslilegel,  Johum  Adolf,  a  German  preacher 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Meissen  Sept«  18, 1721.  His  early 
studies  were  carried  on  at  Pforte,  and  in  1741  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Gellert,  Rabener,  Gaestner,  and  many  other  writers 
of  talent.  In  1744  he  edited,  in  concert  with  several 
friends,  Brtmische  Beitrage  and  Vermischte  Schriften 
(1744  and  1757),  which  aided  in  purifying  the  German 
literary  taste.  In  1751  he  was  professor  in  the  school 
at  Pforte,  but  in  1754  left  to  teach  theology  at  Zerbst. 
There  Ivis  sermons  gained  for  him  a  fine  reputation  for 
eloquence.  He  became  pastor  at  Hanover  in  1759,  and 
in  1780  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  sui^er- 
intendcnt.  He  died  at  Hanover  SepL  16,  1793.  His 
poems  have  not  been  very  highly  esteemed,  though  some 
of  his  chants  are  yet  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany.  Besides  these,  he  wrote,  SamnUung  evnger 
Prtdigten  (Leips.  1754-64): — Predigten  uber  die  Leident- 
geschichte  Jetu  Ckrisii  (ibid.  1773-74, 3  vols.  8vo).  His 
two  sons,  August  Wilhelm  and  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
(q.  v.),  acquired  great  celebrity.  See  SchlichtcgroU, 
Nekrolog, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v, 

Schlegel,  Karl  'Wilhelm  Friedricli  von,  a 
German  author,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  March  10, 1772. 
He  studied  atGiittingen  and  Licipaic.  In  1808  he,  togeth- 
er with  bis  wife,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  to  Vienna,  where  lie  was  appointed  imperial 
secretary  at  the  headquarters  of  the  archduke  Charles. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  to  the  battle-field,  issuing 
patriotic  proclamations  against  Napoleon.  He  was  af- 
terwards secretarv  of  the  Austrian  embassy  till  1818. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  lecturing  in  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  He  was  especial!}'  remarkable  as  a  critic  and 
thinker  of  great  originality,  and  his  principal  works  are, 
Grieckeu  und  Homer  (1797)  i—Gttchichte  der  Poene  dtr 
Grieehm  und  Romer  (1798): — Utber  die  Sprache  und 
Wei»heU  der  Inder  (1808) : —  Vorletungm  Uber  die  neuere 
GetcAiehte  (1811) -.-^Philotopkie  de$  Lebetu  (1828):  — 
Phihtaphie  der  Getckickfe  (1829,  2  vols.):-.and  PhUo- 
iopkie  der  Sprache  (1830). 

Scbleiermacher,  Fbiedrich  Daihkl  Erkst,  was 
a  theologian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  who, 
standing  on  the  border-line  between  the  decline  of  ra- 
tionalism and  the  birth  of  the  new  evangelical  school 
of  Germany,  exerted  an  influence  for  good  in  all  the 
higher  fields  of  thought  which  has  rarely  been  equalled 
by  any  mind  in  any  age  ("  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
19th  centnr>',"  says  P.  Schaff,  Creed*,  i,  451).  He  was 
bom  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 1768.  His  father  was  an  hum- 
ble army  chaplain  of  Calvinistic  faith,  upright  life,  and 
rather  cold  and  harsh  temper.  H  is  mother  {nee  Stuben- 
rauch),  a  pastor's  daoghter,  was  sprightly,  pradent,  and 
pious.  Young  Schleiermacher*a  health  was  delicate. 
His  education  up  to  his  fifteenth  year  was  derived 


chiefly  from  his  pareota.  In  1788  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Niesky.  H'^re  he 
made  rapid  strides  in  knowledge ;  but  he  also  began  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  doubts.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  higher  school  of  the  same  brethren 
at  Barby.  Here  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
body  of  doctrine  which,  not  being  able  to  command  his 
full  assent,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  begin  the 
constraction  of  a  system  of  his  own.  His  first  chief 
donbts  related  to  the  substitutional  atonement  of  Christ 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  The  attempts 
of  hia  teachers  to  remove  these  doubts  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  sadden  him,  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
religious  life  would  hnve  to  be  nurtured  outside  of  Mo- 
ravian circlea.  He  was  frank  enough  to  open  his  heart 
and  explain  his  doubts  to  his  dry,  traditional  father. 
The  father  rodely  answered  him,  "  O  foolish  son,  who 
has  bewitched  thee  that  thou  obevest  not  the  troth 
and  cracifiest  the  Saviour  afresh?"  Subsequent  cor- 
respondence, however,  brought  the  father  into  a  more 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  finally  led  each  to  esteem 
and  respect  the  other  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  be- 
fore. With  great  difficulty  having  obtained  his  father's 
consent,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  the  spring 
of  1787.  While  thus  breaking  his  outward  connection 
with  the  Moravians,  he  yet  bore  away  with  him  from 
them  a  spirit  of  tender,  subjective  religiousness  which 
ever  after  lingered  like  a  heavenly  aroma  over  every- 
thing which  he  printed  or  spoke.  In  Halle  he  lived 
with  an  uncle,  and  studied  and  heard  lectures  just  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  not  very  methodical.  He  heard  the 
aged  rationalist  Semler,  devoured  the  works  of  Wolf, 
Kant,  and  Jacobi,  became  familiar  with  modem  lan- 
guages, and  pursued  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  wrote: 
*^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  oonstroct  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  into  such  a  system  that  I  can  readily  assign 
to  every  question  its  place  and  its  solution ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  nearest  approach  to  it  will  be  made  by  a 
candid  hearing  of  the  reasons  on  both  sideSf  and  by  not 
settling  upon  anything  with  positiveness  until  this  has 
previously  been  done."  These  words  of  the  youth  tm- 
ly  express  the  spirit  that  led  him  throughout  life. 
While  not  in  eveiy  case  attaining  lo  definitive  results, 
he  yet  incessantly  worked  towards  that  goal ;  and  his 
one  life-aim  was  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  limits  of  attainable  human  knowledge.  Leaving 
Halle  in  1790,  he  passed  his  theological  examination  in 
Berlin,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  be- 
came private  instmctor  hi  the  pious  family  of  the  count 
Dohna-Schlobitten  in  East  l^ssia.  Differing,  ult imate- 
ly,  with  the  count  on  certain  pedagogic  principles,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  and  taught,  for  a  while,  an  orpban 
school  (1793),  then  preached  as  vicar  to  pastor  Schu- 
mann at  Landsberg,  on  the  Wartha  (1794),  and  final- 
ly was  made  one  of  the  two  pastors  at  the  Charite, 
the  chief  hospital  in  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  filled 
until  1802.  From  1796  onwards,  his  intellectual  life 
took  on  a  marvellous  richness  of  fiow  and  depth.  Sur- 
rounded with  such  persons  as  Brinkmann,  Schamhorst, 
Alexander  Dohna,  Henrietta  Hens,  Dorothea  Veit,  ho 
breathed  the  most  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  In  his  scientific  and  philosophical  studies 
he  made  vast  acquisitions.  By  his  intimacy  with  the 
younger  Schlegel  he  was  partially  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  romantic  school  in  art.  From  this  influ- 
ence the  clearness  of  his  moral  consc^iousness  was  mo- 
mentarily disturbed.  Hence  arose  his  Letters  upon 
Schlegel's  romance,  Lucmde  (  Verfixtufe  Briefe^  1801), 
which,  though  well-meant  and  full  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, brought  upon  him  no  little  odium.  They  csn,  at 
best,  be  called  only  a  beautiful  commentary  to  a  bad 
text.  Hence,  also,  sprang  his  romantic  friendship  with 
Leonore  Granow,  the  childless  wife  of  a  Berlin  pastor, 
which  was  absolutely  broken  off  only  in  1805.  Much 
satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  this  single  shadow  in 
his  life  by  his  letters  to  his  sister  Charlotte  and  to  Hen- 
rietta Herz.    These  incidental  matters  did  not  interfere 
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with  the  steady  maturing  of  his  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical syBtems.  It  was,  perhape,  the  richest  develop- 
ment period  (from  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-sec- 
ond year)  in  his  life.  Hence  it  is  to  be  explained  that 
with  80  little  previous  literary  experience  (he  had  only 
helped  Sack  translate  Blair's  HermotUf  and  himself 
translated  Fawcett's  Sermons  and  contributed  a  few  es- 
says to  periodicals)  he  was  able  at  once  to  electrify  the 
nation  by  such  a  master-work  as  his  Reden  (discourses 
on  religion  [1799])  and  his  Sfonologen  (1800).  Leav- 
ing behind  him  these  earnest  protests  against  the  prev- 
alent spirit  of  irreligion,  he  now  repaired  (1802)  to  the 
post  of  court  preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  East  Pomerania. 
Here  he  passed  two  laborious  years,  and  wrought  upon 
his  German  translation  of  Plato.  Here  appeared  his 
first  strictly  philosophical  work,  Kritik  alkr  bUheriffen 
SiUfniehren  (1803).  In  1804  he  was  transferred  to 
Halle  and  made  professor  extraordinary  of  theology. 
It  was  a  trying  change;  his  own  system  of  theology 
was  not  yet  matured  in  his  mind;  and  nothing  but 
the  great  practical  wisdom  and  originality  of  a  Schlei- 
crmacher  would  have  succeeded  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  began  at  once  to  lecture  in  a  very  origi- 
nal manner  on  New-Test,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  eth- 
ics. He  also  preached  frequently,  re-establishing  the 
academic  worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  He 
was  soon  made  professor  in  ordinary.  Although  he  at- 
tracted general  attention,  yet  he  waa  not  congenial  to 
the  members  of  the  theological  faculty.  Only  Niemey- 
er  and  Vater  drew  near  to  him ;  Knapp  and  Nosselt  did 
not  appreciate  him.  His  lectures  and  sermons  made 
strange  and  contradictory  impressions.  Was  ho  an 
atheist,  a  Spinozist^  or  a  super-orthodox  pietist  ?  Some 
thought  the  one ;  some  the  other.  At  this  period  he 
produced  his  WeihnachttjHtr  {IHOG)  and  his  commenta- 
ry on  IHmothy  (1807).  The  ravages  of  the  French  in- 
vasion interrupting  now  his  labors  at  Halle,  be  returned 
to  Berlin  (autumn  of  1807)  and  became  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church  (Dreifaltigkeit^kirche).  In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  young  friend,  Von  Willich.  In 
1810  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  of  (he  new  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  a  member  of  two  scientific  asso- 
ciations. Here  the  most  influential  half  of  hb  life  be- 
gins. He  was  of  the  small  circle  of  great  men  who  call- 
ed the  new  university  into  being  and  gave  to  it  fame. 
Here  he  paraed  from  a  rhapsodical  to  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logian ;  from  a  proclaimer  of  religious  philosophy  to  an 
expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  a  revolution, 
however,  but  only  a  growth.  Besides  his  scholastic 
labors,  Schleiermachcr  took  a  lively  part  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  his  country.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  Napo- 
leonic oppression,  he  was  unwearied  in  pulpit  labors, 
counselling  patience  and  inspiring  with  hope.  He  gave 
also  much  thought  to  the  Church  agitation  which  af- 
terwanls  culminated  in  the  "  Union"  of  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed.  The  most  important  production  of 
his  first  ten  years  in  Berlin  was  his  Glaubenslehre, 
From  1818  to  1822  he  labored  with  De  Wette  and  LUcke 
in  editing  the  Theologische  Zeifgchriflf  which,  ignoring 
the  vulgar  difference  between  rationalism  and  supernat- 
uralism,  represented  a  more  general  and  a  higher  form 
of  religious  and  philosophical  science.  Though  not 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  (1828), 
yet  his  contributions  to  its  earlier  numbers  helped  to 
give  it  its  high  character.  But  it  was  to  his  actual 
work  of  teaching  that  the  strength  of  his  life  was  given. 
He  lectured  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  except 
Saturdays.  His  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university^with  Fichte,  Savigny,  and  Hegel,  with 
Buttmann,  Bbckb,  and  Lachmann,  with  De  Wette,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Neander — waa  deeply  beneficial  on  both 
sides.  The  subjects  which  he  taught  were  hermeneu- 
tics,  ethics,  dogmatics,  dialectics,  psychology,  and  phi- 
losophy, besides  other  incidental  subjects.  To  his  ser- 
mons he  gave  but  a  few  momenta  on  Saturdays,  rarely 
throwing  upon  paper  more  than  a  few  outlines.  The 
majority  of  bis  published  sermons  arose  from  notes  taken 


down  by  his  auditors  and  then  revised  by  himself.  In 
society  Schleiermachcr  took  great  delight,  though  not 
always  himself  the  greateft  talker.  Society  did  not 
weary,  but  recreate  him.  To  the  students  be  was  by 
far  not  so  familiar  as  Neander,  but  the  time  he  gave  to 
them  left  indelible  impressions.  In  his  domestic  life 
he  was  peculiarly  happy.  Only  the  death  of  his  sole 
son  (1829)  cast  a  shadow  into  his  life  from  which  he 
seemed  never  fully  to  recover.  Still  he  fulfilled  all  his 
offices  and  was  busy  with  his  pen  to  the  very  last.  His 
oft^xpressed  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  consciousness  was  graciously  granted  to  him. 
Early  in  February,  1834,  he  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  closed  his  life  on  the  12th. 
His  dying  hours  were  those  of  a  resigned,  joyous  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  His  very  last  act  and  words  were  the 
administering  of  the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

From  these  outlines  of  Schleiermachcr's  outward  life 
we  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  chief  literary  and  theo- 
logical productions,  following  in  the  main  the  article 
(forty-four  pages)  by  Gass  in  Herzog*s  Real-EnqflUop, 
xiiL  He  stood,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  death 
and  the  birth  of  two  ages.  Combining  the  tendencies 
of  the  two — the  rationalistic  and  the  evangelical — in 
his  own  person,  he  helped  to  bury  the  one  and  to  in- 
augurate the  other.  Yet  he  himself  belonged  to  nei- 
ther. He  gave  the  death-blow  to  rationalism,  cast 
away  the  rubbish,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
evangelical  edifice ;  but  he  did  not  fully  build  it.  His 
intellectual  historv  is  the  historv  of  the  Christian  con- 
Bciousness  of  his  epoch.  It  is  a  growth.  It  has  a  dawn, 
a  cr>'stallizing  period,  and  a  philosophic  maturity.  It 
can  be  traced  distinctly  in  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
bis  collective  works  as  edited  by  his  friend  Jonas  and 
others,  from  1834  to  1864. 

His  career  was  opened  by  his  Reden^  addresses  to 
cultivated  unbelievers  ( 1800 ).  This  work  made  an 
epoch  in  the  German  nation,  it  called  the  cultivated 
circles  away  from  their  pride  in  a  high-sounding  philos- 
ophy and  from  their  contempt  of  what  they  called  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  incongruity,  said  the  young  proph- 
et, between  culture  and  religion.  The  culture  that  de- 
spises religion  is  but  shallow  presumption ;  the  religion 
that  despises  culture  is  but  a  caricature.  The  founda- 
tions of  religion  are  as  deep  as  intuition  and  as  broad  as 
humanity.  Each  individual  of  the  race  is  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  the  universe.  By  the  universe  he  is  sustained 
and  furthered.  In  every  life  there  come  moments 
when  this  dependence  on  the  universe  is  thrust  upon 
the  consciousness  and  made  the  verv  life  of  the  sonL 
Such  moments  are  as  a  conception,  a  birth,  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  Absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent. Religion  is  art,  taste,  a  consciousness  of  the 
All.  In  becoming  conscious  of  the  Infinite  we  have 
the  sentiment  of  our  immortality.  Religion  is  not  mere 
dogmas  and  systems.  It  is  the  deepest  and  truest  life 
of  humanity  itaelf.  Men  may  sneer  at  religion,  but  they 
cannot  get  away  from  religion.  Scomen  turn  from 
dry  dogmatics  to  living  nature.  But  what  do  they  re- 
vere in  nature?  Not  dead  matter,  not  prosy,  chemical 
elements,  but  rather  nature's  orderly  march,  its  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  But  this  is,  after  all,  the  very 
essence  of  religion ;  it  is  a  sympathy  with  the  eternal 
basis  of  all  being.  Religion  is  thus  universal.  We  can 
escape  it  only  by  putting  out  our  reason.  It  is  not 
from  wholeness,  but  only  from  partialness,  of  vision  that 
the  cultivated  turn  aside  from  religion.  The  first  three 
of  the  discourses  treat,  thus,  of  the  nature  of  religion  iq 
general.  The  last  two  give  a  survey  of  religion  in  its 
historical  reality.  As  the  essence  of  religion  is  com- 
munion of  feeling  with  the  Absolute,  the  One,  so  its 
tendency  is  to  organize  man  into  communities  and  to 
express  itself  in  organized  worship.  As  there  are  in- 
finite varieties  of  manifestation  in  nature,  so  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Infinite  in  the  soul  of  roan  takes  place 
under  endless  varieties.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  his- 
torical religions.    But  there  are  here  points  of  greater 
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and  of  len  approximation.  Ancient  Israel  stood  excep- 
tionally cloee  to  the  Infinite.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
One,  the  Infinite  reached  iu  (or  his)  intensest  manifes- 
tation. Such  is  the  general  drift  of  these  celebrated 
Redtn.  They  were  accused  of  a  tendency  to  pantheism, 
thoogh  Schleiermacher  resented  the  imputation.  They 
were  certainly  not  positively  Christian.  But  they  tend- 
ed towards  Christianity,  and  they  unqnestionably  pro- 
duced a  more  fruitful  effect  on  the  specific  audience 
which  they  addressed  than  if  they  had  been  of  more 
oonfessionally  orthodox  form.  This  effect  was  sudden 
and  immense.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  (1821) 
Schleiermacher  had  occasion  pkyfully  to  remark  that 
there  was  then  really  a  greater  call  for  discourses  to  the 
over-righteous  and  the  creed-wonhippers  among  the 
cultivated  than  to  unbelievers.  The  ifono/o^im,  with 
which  Schleiermacher  greeted  the  dawn  of  the  19th 
century,  stand,  as  an  ethical  work,  by  the  side  of  the 
reliffitnu  tendency  of  the  Reden,  They  are  a  self-scru- 
tinizing and  self-exhorting  journey  through  the  relig- 
ious consciousness.  Man  should  not  be  simply  one  of 
the  monotonous  members  of  the  universe ;  but  he  should, 
by  self-concentration  and  self-virtualization,  develop 
himself  into  a  rich  and  relatively  independent  indtvid- 
uaL  Means  to  this  are  reflection,  meditation,  retire- 
ment from  too  great  absorption  in  dissipatiun,  business, 
and  external  routine — in  other  words,  the  due  conse- 
crating of  our  secular  life  with  the  devotional  element 
A»  in  the  Reden  an  influence  of  Spinoza  has  been  no- 
ticed, so  in  the  Monologen  some  have  found  a  trace  of 
Fichte.  These  two  works  present  their  author  in  the 
first  stadium  of  his  development  The  Chrittmas  Celt' 
braium  (  Weihnacktsfner  [  1806])  is  a  transition  step  to- 
wards positive  theology.  It  is  a  charming  dialogue,  in 
the  fashion  of  Pkto,  on  the  significance  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  The  three  speakers  defend,  each  his  peculiar 
view.  Neither  of  them  represents  the  author's  exclu- 
sive views,  but  rather  all  of  them  in  turn. 

When  we  pass  to  Schleiermacher's  critical  treatment 
of  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  his  least  satisfactory  works. 
And  yet  there  was  combined  with  his  rather  negative 
tendency  very  much  which  has  enriched  the  results  of 
exegelics.  Ignoring  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  he  laid 
free  hand  upon  the  sacred  book,  just  as  upon  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  documents.  But 
he  did  not  doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  confi<lent  that  critical  science  is  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  line  between  the  essential  and 
the  non-essential.  His  posthumously  edited  lectures 
on  introduction  to  the  New-Test  hermeneutics  and 
criticism  have  not  fully  answered  all  expectations. 

In  his  outlines  of  theology  {Kane  Darttelluntf  des 
theohgiicken  Studiunu\  which  appeared  first  in  1810, 
and  then,  enriched  with  notes,  in  1880,  Schleiermacher 
assumes  very  positive  dogmatic  ground.  He  bases  h im- 
self  upon  the  objective  fact  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
consciousness.  Theology  is  a  positive  science,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  evolved  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  from  the  exigencies  of  Church  govern- 
ment It  is  not  a  branch  of  philosophical  science  In 
generaL  With  philosophy  it  must  neither  interfere  nor 
by  philosophy  be  dominated.  Its  truth  is  ascertained 
by  historiod  criticism  and  by  the  comparative  study  of 
other  religions.  This  forms  the  philosophical  part.  Its 
product  is  the  hittoricalt  and  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  parts  results  directly  the  practical  part. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  originality,  and  has  exerted 
wide  influence.  Its  classification,  however,  has  not  been 
extensively  followed. 

The  richest  product  of  Schleiermacher*s  life  is  his 
di^matics  (/>rr  chrisllidke  Glaube  nach  den  Gntndsd/zen 
der  evangelitchen  Kirdt€\  which  was  first  published  in 
1821  (2  vols.),  then,  in  a  much  enriched  and  revised  edi- 
tion, in  1881.  It  is  a  monument  of  genius,  and  has  been 
called  the  greatest  theological  product  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Dogmatics  is  here  presented,  not  as  a  speculative 
science,  but  as  the  s^'stematized  contents  of  the  Prot- 


estant Christian  consciousness.  The  essence  of  this  con* 
sciousness  is  defined,  not  as  knowledge  or  action,  but  as 
feeling^  and  as  a  feeling  differing  from  all  others  in  be- 
ing a  direct  consciousness  of  the  absolute.  More  specif- 
ically, it  is  m  feeling  o/abeolute  dependence.  This  feel- 
ing is  for  the  first  time  clearly  realized  in  Christian 
monotheisDa.  The  principal  defect  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  makes  no  adequate  room  for  creatural  freedom. 
A  second  definition  is  given  of  the  specifically  ChriMtian 
consciousness.  Thus,  qualitatively  it  is  a  transition 
from  the  moral  condition  of  unhsppiness  into  that  of 
happiness;  historically,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  life  of 
Christ  The  two  elements  must  stand  in  perfect  union. 
This  union  gives  the  limits  within  which  the  healthy 
Christian  life  must  move,»and  beyond  which  lie  the 
shoals  of  all  error  and  heresy.  Redemption  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  of  human  ability  which  overlooks  the 
absolute  neceuUy  of  redemption.  Christ  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  which  makes  him  either  too  near  to 
or  too  remote  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  fact,  two  opposite  chris- 
tological  and  two  anthropological  heresies — the  Ebion- 
ite  and  the  Docetie^  the  Pelagian  and  the  Manirhaan, 
From  this  starting-point,  and  within  these  limits,  the 
dogmatic  theologian  has  free  movement.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  seize  the  historical  results  of  the  past,  to 
shape  them  into  self-consistency,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  in  turn  the  historical  coloring  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  body  of  Christian  doctrines  is  at  no  point  de- 
finitively complete,  but  is  in  constant  process  of  matur- 
ing. The  dogmatics  of  Schleiermacher  made  an  epoch 
in  theology.  It  superseded  old  modes  of  defending 
Christianity,  and  inaugurated  new  and  better  ones.  It 
did  not  begin  with  dry  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God; 
it  found  God  already  given  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness.  It  did  not  make  Christ  simply  a  part  of  the 
Christian  system ;  it  made  him  its  beginning,  its  mid- 
dle, and  its  end.  In  the  distribution  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  work,  Schleiermacher  studies  (1)  man  as 
conscious  of  God  prior  to  the  experience  of  the  antith- 
esis uf  sin  and  grace ;  next,  after  becoming  conscious  of 
such  an  antithesis,  as  (2)  the  subject  of  sin,  and  (3)  as 
the  subject  of  grace:  or  the  states  of  innocence,  sin, 
and  grace.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  in  a 
threefold  manner,  describing  respectively  the  condition 
of  man,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  as  they  relate  to  the  three  above-named  states. 
Thus  Schleiermacher's  method  departs  from  all  previous 
methods.  While  the  schoolmen  begin  with  God  and 
his  attributes,  and  then  pass  to  man ;  while  the  reform- 
ers usually  begin  with  the  rule  of  faith,  the  Bible,  and 
then,  passing  to  the  Deity,  proceed  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  begins  and 
ends  with  the  human  consciousness  and  its  contents. 
The  development  of  this  scheme  showed  clearly  that 
the  old  form  of  rationaliAm  was  shallow  and  worthless. 
It  emancipated  religion  from  its  entanglement  with 
philosophical  systems  and  placed  it  in  the  realm  of  feel- 
ing. It  showed  that  spiritual  insight  —  an  awakened 
heart— is  lust  as  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian theology  as  sesthetic  insight  is  to  the  enjoyment  of 
art  But  with  these  healthful  principles  Schleiermacher 
associated  consequences  which  were  of  damaging  ten- 
denc}'.  As  he  made  the  human  intuitions  the  criterion 
of  absolute  appeal  in  art  and  morals,  so  he  made  the  col- 
lective Christian  consciousness  the  ultimate  test  of  re- 
ligious truth.  The  value  of  the  apostolic  testimony  in 
Scripture  arises,  therefore,  not  from  its  being  an  abso- 
lute objective  standard,  but  from  its  being  the  clearest 
existing  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  age.  The  Church  existed  before  the 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  appeals  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  but  does  not  dictate  to  it  In- 
spiration is  not  mere  genius:  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the 
religious  consciousness ;  it  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  what 
is  common  to  the  pious  intuitions  of  saintly  men  in  all 
ages.    The  Bible  is  a  record  of  religious  truth,  not  its 
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formal  organ.  It  is  a  refleetton  of  the  Chriatian  con- 
scbuBneas  of  the  apostoUe  age,  but  not  a  mechanical 
criterion  for  all  ages.  By  such  %new8  as  these  Schleier- 
macher  made  himself  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  ut- 
teranoes  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Hence  he  is  un- 
able fully  to  appreciate  such  points  of  doctrine  ta  are  not 
clearly  given  in  this  consciousness.  Thus  sin  is  under- 
stood rather  as  unholiness  than  as  guilt  before  God ;  re- 
demption rather  as  saiictification  than  as  justification ; 
Christ's  death  as  a  simple  incident  in  his  life  of  self-sac- 
rifice; atonement  as  the  setting-forth  of  the  union  of 
Grod  with  man ;  the  mode  of  attaining  to  salvation  as  a 
spiritual  realization  of  this  union  through  the  embrac- 
ing of  Christ  in  love  (see  Farrar,  Free  Thought,  p.  245- 
247).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  presented  as  simply  the  col- 
lective Spirit  of  the  Church,  as  resulting  from  the  union 
of  human  nature  with  the  divine.  With  the  exception 
of  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  eternal  life,  and  retribu- 
tion, all  the  other  opinions  in  regard  to  man's  future  are 
questions  of  mere  hope  and  speculation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  direct  utterance  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  nor  was  it  a  separate  article  of  the  early 
Christian  faith ;  hence  it  does  not  really  possess  the 
character  of  an  independent  dogma,  which  the  Church 
afterwards  gave  to  it.  The  Trinity  is,  in  fact,  not  a  de^ 
ignation  of  Deity,  but  rather  of  the  revelation  of  Deity. 
Schleiermacher  inclines  to  an  improved  Sabellianism. 
The  scholastic  idea  of  a  tripersonal  (tod  is,  in  his  view, 
an  undogmatic  philosopheme,  while  the  simpler  old  Prot- 
estant conception  b  a  logical  self-contradiction  (see 
TheoL  ZeiUdiriflj  pt.  iii  [transL  in  BiHe  Hepos,  Ando- 
ver,  voL  v]).  The  reception  which  the  public  gave  to 
Schleiermacher's  dogmatics  was  very  varying.  Ration- 
alism was  displeased:  the  first  volume  was  too  specula- 
tive, the  second  too  piettstic  Wegscheider  regarded  it 
as  a  pious  representation  of  essential  orthodoxy.  The 
orthodox  party  warmly  welcomed  it,  though  without 
full  a|bproval.  Braniss  and  DelbrUck  criticised  it  sharp- 
ly. The  latter  declared  it  inconsistent  with  the  founda- 
tions of  Protestantism.  But  it  speedily  recovered  from 
these  shocks ;  and  within  a  few  years  it  numbered  among 
its  disciples  such  men  as  Twestcn,  LUcke,  Nitxsoh,  Ull* 
mann,  Banmgarten-Crusius,  Scbwarz,  and  Gass.  These 
men  studied  it,  elucidated  it,  wrote  upon  it  It  came  to 
honor  in  nearly  all  the  German  universities.  In  some 
of  them  it  was  made  the  basis  of  special  courses  of  lect- 
ures. But  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the  body 
of  disciples  might  be  divided  into  three  chief  groups. 
Some  held  more  to  the  negative,  critical  elements;  oth- 
ers to  the  evangelically  positive ;  others  to  the  middle 
course  of  the  master.  Among  the  more  positively  evan- 
gelical of  his  disciples  were  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Julius 
Muller,  Hagenbach,  Tholuck,  Sack,  Bleek,  Usteri,  Ols- 
hausen,  Dorner,  Erbkam,  Martensen,  Liebner,  Lnnge, 
Ebcrard,  Auberlen,  Rothe,  Schdberlein,  Palmer,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

In  the  field  of  ethics  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
was  only  less  than  in  that  of  dogmatics;  but  he  was  not 
privileged  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  satisfactory  comple- 
tion and  consistency.  He  began  with  a  revolutionary 
and  unhistorical  criticism  of  previous  systems  in  his 
KriUk  alter  hisherigen  SiitenUhren  in  180a.  His  per- 
sonal views  he  began  to  elaborate  in  a  series- of  essays 
in  1819.  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  was 
edited  by  Schweizer  {Entwurfder  Sitterdehre)  in  1885, 
also  more  briefly  by  Twesten  ( Grundriss  der  phUogO' 
phischen  Ethik)  in  1841.  His  positively  Christian  eth- 
ics (JHe  chriiUiche  Sitte)  was  edited  by  Jonas  in  1843. 
From  these  varied  presentations  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  derive  a  single  consistent  view.  The  classi- 
fication i»  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  (see  a  severe  criti- 
cism upon  it  in  Wuttke's  Chriatian  Ethics  [EngL  transl], 
i,  361<d71).  The  fruitfulness  of  Schleiermacher  in  this 
field  was  rather  in  furnishing  impulses  to  other  authors 
than  as  the  creator  of  a  finished  system. 

Next  in  importance  stand  his  works  on  pedagogics 
(Erziehiuiffslehre),  edited  by  C  Plata  in  1849,  and  his 


Practical  Theoiogy  (JPrak^sche  TheiAogie),  edited  by  Fre- 
richs.  Of  less  worth  are  his  lectures  on  Church  history 
(Kirchenffesehichte),  edited  by  Bonnel  in  1840.  For  the 
light  thrown  upon  his  inner  religious  life,  none  of  Schlet- 
ermacher's  writings  are  more  interesting  than  his  sei^ 
mons.  There  are  thus  far  published  ten  volumes.  Of 
these  four  were  revised  by  the  author,  and  six  have  been 
prepared  by  others,  mostly  by  Dr.  Sydow.  These  ser- 
mons are  from  every  period  of  his  life,  and  of  e^ery 
class.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  not  textual  or 
exegetical,  but  synthetic,  the  regular  development  of  a 
theme.  In  contents  they  stand  midway  between  the 
instructive  and  the  hortatory.  The  great  preacher 
placed  himself  on  the  same  level  as  his  audience,  and, 
while  enriching  their  conception  of  Christianity,  en- 
deavored to  inspire  them  to  a  fuller  realization  of  it  in 
their  lives.  The  uniform  central  point  of  his  utterance 
was  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  Schaff  (see  Creeds  of 
Christendotnj  i,  880)  ascribes  this  intense  love  of  Christ 
in  Schleiermacher  to  his  early  Moravian  education.  He 
says,  ^' It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  German 
theologian  Schleiermacher  was  cradled  in  the  Moravian 
community,  and  conceived  there  bis  love  for  Christian 
union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which  guided 
him  through  the  labjrrinth  of  speculation  and  scepti- 
cism, and  triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  al- 
most every  dogma  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  if  be  could  only  retain  a  per- 
fect and  sinless  Saviour.**  He  is  inexhaustible  in  the 
variety  and  novelty  of  ways  in  which  he  impresses  this 
vital  point.  This  singleness  of  aim,  however,  does  not 
imply  monotony,  but  is  consistent  with  very  wide  va- 
riety of  matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not  the  theme  of 
some  of  these  sermons;  hence  they  are  often  read  from 
a  merely  dogmatic  interest.  They  will  long  be  es- 
teemed among  the  richest  fruits  of  the  German  pulpit. 

Among  the  latest  volumes  edited  from  Schleicr^ 
macher's  remains  are  his  lectures  on  psychology  {Psy^ 
chologie)f  by  George  (1864)  and  his  Life  of  Jesus  (Le- 
ben  Jesu\  by  Rutenik  (1864).  His  correspondence  with 
J.  C.  Gass  was  edited  by  W.  Gass  in  1852,  and  that  with 
other  friends  appeared  under  the  title  Aus  ScMeier' 
macher*e  Leben  (1858-62,  4  vols.).  A  brief  autobiogra- 
phy, reaching  only  to  1794,  was  issued  in  Niedner*s  Zeit" 
schrijl  in  1851. 

For  sources  for  Schleiermacher's  life  (besides  his  own 
writings  and  letters),  see  G.  Bauer,  KaraklerisHk,  in 
Stud,  u,  KriU  1859;  Anberien,  Ein  KarakterbOd  (Basle, 
1859);  Ko8ack,Jtfyfm/^p6m(Elberf.  1861);  K.Schwarz 
(Gotha,  1861);  £.  Maier  (1868);  Baxmann  (Bonn, 
1864);  DUthey  (1867) ;  Schenkel  (1868).  On  his  doc- 
trines, see  Braniss,  Ueber  Schkiermacher's  Glaubenslehre 
(Berl.  1822);  F.  Delbrttck,  Erdrtenmgen  (Bonn,  1827); 
C.  Banr,  Prima  Rationalismi  et  SHpraneduraHsmi  HiS' 
torxa  Capita  Potiora  (1827);  Baumgarten  -  Crusius, 
Schlekrmachcf's  Denkart  ».  Verdienst  (1884);  Lticke, 
Eriimerungen,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1884;  H.  Schmid,  Ueber 
Schleiermacher^s  Glaubenslehre  (Leips.  1885);  Rosen- 
k'ranz,  Kritik  (1886);  Baur,  Die  chtistliche  Gnosis  (Tu- 
bingen, 1835);  Weissenbom,  DarsteUung  u.  Kritik  der 
Glaubenslehre  (1849);  Sch&Wer.Vorlesungen  iiber  Schlei- 
ermacher ( Halle,  1844  ).  On  his  ethics,  see  Twesten's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Schleiermacher's  PhiL  Ethik; 
Voriftnder,  Schleiermacher' s  SUienUhn  (1851);  Herzog, 
in  Stud.  u.  Kiit,  1848;  Reuter,  in  Stud.  if.  Krit.  1844. 
On  his  sermons,  see  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1881, 1848.  See  also 
SchUrer,  ReUgion^griff  (I^ips.  1848);  P.  Schmidt, 
Spinoza  u,  Schleiermacher  (Berl.  1868) ;  also  Opuscules, 
by  Cari  Beck  (Reutlingen,  1869);  F.  Zachler  (Bredau, 
1869);  W.  Bender  (Worms,  1868);  P.  Leo  (Jena,  1868) ; 
Hoesbach  (Berl.  1868) ;  also  article  in  Christ,  Exam.  vol. 
liii ;  Wesfm.  Rev,  July,  1861 ;  Meth.  Qnar.  Rev.  April, 
1869;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  April,  1862;  July, 
1866;  Oct.  1876;  Princeton  Rev.  Apn\,  i96G;  Universal- 
ist  Rev.  April,  1869;  Mercersb.  Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Presb, 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct  1868.     (J.  P.  L.) 
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SohleoMieTy  John  FRsmonCi  D.D.,  professor  of  the* 
ology  in  Wittenberg,  was  born  in  Leipsic  Jan.  16, 1766, 
and  studied  theology  and  philology  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  Gottingen  in  1784,  and  in  1795  professor  of  theology 
aad  provost  of  the  college  church  in  Wittenberg.  He 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  lexicography  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  After  the  removal  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  he  was  associate  director  of  the  theo» 
logical  seminary.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1831.  Among  his 
principal  works  are,  Lexicon  GreecO'Lat.  in  Novum  Tet^ 
tammhm  (Leips.  1792 ;  last  ed.  1819, 2  vols.)  i—TAeMau- 
rut,  sice  Lexicon  m  LXX  (Lelps.  1821, 5  vols.),  reprinted 
in  Glasgow  (2  vo]&)  and  Londion  (3  vols.).  Tlie  lexicon 
on  the  New  Test,  has  been  superseded  by  later  works, 
but  that  on  the  Sept.  has  yet  found  no  substitute. 

Sobluiick,  FniEDRicir  Julius  Hermann,  doctor  of 
theology  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory  in  Dresden,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1815.  From 
1838  to  1841  he  was  professor  at  the  Kreuzschule  of  his 
native  place;  from  1841  to  1851  he  labored  in  Meissen; 
and  from  1851  he  was  superintendent  in  Pima,  where  he 
died,  June  8, 1875.  See  Zuchold,  BiUiotKeca  TheoL  ii, 
1148 ;  Theoloff.  Jah^-buch,  1876,  p.  865.     (B.  P.) 

Bchmalkald,  Lbaoub  or,  the  name  given  to  the 
defensive  alliance  concluded  provisionally  for  nine  years 
at  Schroalkalden,  Feb.  27,  1531,  between  nine  Protes- 
tant princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities,  with  whom 
five  other  princes  and  ten  imperial  cities  subsequently 
made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the 
league  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affaiis.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  formidable  alliance — which  included  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and 
Wurtemberg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzeriand — 
was  for  the  common  defence  of  tbe  religion  and  political 
freedom  of  the  I^testanta  against  the  emperor  Charles 
y  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
in  1532;  and  on  the  mmor  that  the  emperor  was  medi- 
tating new  hostile  measures  against  the  Protestants, 
another  meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec.  24, 
1535,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  2000  cavalry,  and  to  prolong  the  league 
for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  consoli- 
dated by  articles  of  guarantee  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1536,  and,  being  subscribed  by 
the  theologians  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  at 
Sehmalkaklen  in  February,  1537,  were  called  the  Artp- 
cles  of  Schmaltaid,  Against  the  league  the  emperor, 
engagfKi  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the 
Turka  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  contend, 
though  supported  by  the  Holy  League,  a  Catholic  con- 
federation formed  (in  1538)  in  opposition  to  the  Prot- 
estant one.  But  impolitic  management,  mutual  jeal- 
oosiea,  and  conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their 
energies  and  prevented  united  action.  The  "  War  of 
Schmalkald**  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  Sebastian  Schiirtlin,  into  Swabia, 
to  bar  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Schiirtlin  forced  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
but  the  miserable  Jealousy  of  the  Saxon  princes  ))ara- 
K'zed  his  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamation 
bearing  date  July  20, 1546,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
league  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  Maorice,  duke  of 
Saxony,  took  possession  of  the  electorate  by  virtue  of 
an  imperial  decree;  and  the  Protestant  army  was  forced 
to  retreat.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reconquered  his  elec- 
torate in  the  antumn  of  1546;  but  meantime  the  impe- 
rial army  subdued  the  northern  members  of  the  League 
of  Schmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Frenconia  to  meet  the 
combined  armies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  werc 
totally  routed  at  Muhlberg  (April  24,  1547),  and  both 
chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  treason,  and  was,  perhape,  as  much 
owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 


The  ohjaot  of  the  league— the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  religion  to  the  Protestants^was  subsequently  effect- 
ed by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brill- 
iant feat  of  diplomacy  and  generalship,  compelled  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July  81, 1552), 
by  which  thia  freedom  was  aecored. — CAamben^s  Emcif* 
dop*  a,  v. 

Schmaltz,  Moritz  Fkrdinanp,  doctor  of  theology, 
bom  in  1785  at  Stol|^>en,  near  Dresden,  was  first  pastor 
in  Wehlen.  In  1816  he  was  called  as  evangelical  min- 
ister and  member  of  consistory  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  1819,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
in  Neustadt,  Dresden,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
1833,  when  be  waa  csJled  to  become  the  head  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi  in  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15,  1860. 
Schmaltz  published  a  great  many  sermons,  which  make 
a  library  in  themselves.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theohg.  ii, 
1149  sq.;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  tkeoU  LiUratur,  i,  75; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  210, 212.     (a  P.)* 

Schmalsgrttber,  Fr^vnz,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1663  at  Griesbach.  He  first  lectured  on  logic  and  mor- 
al theology  at  Ingolstadt,  then  on  canon-law,  and  died 
in  1735.  He  wrote  Index  Ecdesiasticus  (Ingolst  1712) : 
— Judicium  Ecclesiasticum  (ibid.  1712) : — Ctaits  SoBcula- 
ri$  et  Regutaris  (ibid.  1714, 2  vols.) : — Sponsaiia  et  Ma- 
tf-imonium  (ibid.  1716) : — Crimen  Fori  Ecclesiastici  (ibid. 

1718,  2  voLk): — Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Unicersum  (ibid. 

1719,  6  vols.;  Rome,  1833-45,  12  vols.) :— Cofm/»a  seu 
Responsa  Jwis  (Ingolst.  1722, 2  vols.).  See  Regensbur- 
ffer  Real'Encyiiop,  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Sobmeidler,  Johann  C.  Hermann,  a  Protestant 
divine,  waa  bora  at  Bceslau,  Aug.  28, 1807,  where  he  also 
died  Aug.  16, 1867,  after  having  occupied  some  of  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  positions  in  his  native 
place.  He  wrote,  Der  Untergaivf  des  Reickes  Juda 
(Breslan,  1881)  i—Urhundliche  Beitrage  gur  Geschichie 
der  llaupt-Pfarrkirche  St.  Maria  Magdalena  zu  Bres^ 
lau  vor  der  Rrformaiion  (ibid.  l83S):—UrkundUche 
Gesckidiie  der  evofiff,  Ilaupt'  u,  Pfarrhirche  zu  SL 
Bemhardin  in  Breslau,  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Zuch- 
old, Bibl  Theolog.  ii,  1152;  Winer,  Ilandhuch  der  theoL 
LUeratur,  i,  76.     (B.  P.) 

Bchmid,  Christian  lUedrich,  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Tilbingen,  was  born  at  Bickelsberg,  1794. 
Educated  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  the  latter  place  in  1819.  In  1826  he  became 
professor  in  ordinary,  and  labored  as  such  till  his  death, 
in  1852.  Not  prolific  as  an  author,  he  has  yet  exerted 
a  very  great  and  evangelical  influence  on  the  clergy 
of  Wurtemberg.  A  supematuralist  from  the  start,  he 
worked  fruitfully  by  the  side  of  the  more  negative 
Baur,  defending  vigorously  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  utilizing  the  better  results  of  modem  Chris- 
tian speculation.  Men  like  Domer  and  Oehler  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  indebtedness  to  Schroid. 
His  labors  embraced  practical, exegetical,  and  moral  the- 
ology. His  lectures  were  models  of  systematic  Chris- 
tian thought.  He  was  not,  however,  simply  a  scientific 
theologian,  but  his  influence  was  also  deeply  and  posi- 
tively Christian.  His  Bibliscke  Theologie  des  neuen 
Test,  appeared  in  1853  (4th  ed.  by  Dr.  A.  Heller,  Gotha, 
1868);  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  His  Chiist- 
licAe  Moral,  by  the  same  editor,  was  published  in  1861. 
See  Erinnei'unff  an  C.  F.  Schmid,  by  Palmer  and  others 
(Tubingen,  1852);  Stud.  w.  Krit.  1856;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  374 ;  Hauck,  Jahresbericht,  1869 ;  Herzog, 
Real'Encykhp.  xiii,  604-606.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bchmid,  Konrad,  a  coadjutor  of  Zwingli  in  the 
reformation  of  Switzerland,  born  in  1476;  died  (with 
Zwingli,  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel)  October,  1581. 
After  studying  at  Basle,  he  entered  a  monastery  at 
Kussnacht,  and  in  1519  became  its  commander.  This 
same  year  Zwingli  came  as  preacher  to  Zurich,  and 
with  him  Schmid  entered  at  once  into  close  intimacy. 
In  1522  he  threw  aside  Latin  and  preached  at  Zurich  a 
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stirring  seimon  in  **  good  German,"  in  which  he  opposed 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  popo  and  the  abuses  of  image- 
worship.  In  a  religions  conference  at  Zurichi  October, 
1523,  he  acted  as  mediaior  between  the  violent  icono- 
clasts and  the  conservatives.  ^  Let  the  wealc  have  the 
images,**  said  he,  ''as  a  sort  of  staff  to  lean  upon  until 
they  have  taken  hold  upon  Christ;  when  they  once 
have  done  this,  they  will  let  go  the  staff  as  being  no 
longer  needful.**  Also  he  blamed  the  coarse  manner  in 
which  some  spoke pf  the  mass,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  devil.  At  the  close  of  bis  disconnse  on 
this  occasion,  he  recommended  to  the  civil  authorities 
great  moderation,  and  urged  them  to  provide  a  thorough 
religious  education  of  the  masses.  When  Zwingli  at- 
tended the  conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1529),  Schmid  tilled  his  place  as  preacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Zurich.  He  was  an  able  and  holy  priest  of  God. 
See  Bulliuger,  Reformatiotuffuchichte  f  Heizog,  Beal- 
EncifUop.  s.  v.     (J.  P.  L^) 

Scbmid,  Sebastian,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Alsatia, 
was  bom  Jan.  C,  1617,  at  Lamperheim,  and  died  Jan.  9, 
1696,  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology 
and  canonicus.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  prin- 
cipal Biblical  works  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible: 
Biblia  Sacra  V.  T.  et  N,  ex  LinguU  Onginal,  in  Ling,  iMt, 
translata  (Strasb.  1696, 1708 ;  New  Test.  1715) :— and  his 
commentaries :  On  Genesis  (Strasb.  1697)  i— Judges  (ibid. 

1684,  1691, 1706):--i?«/A  (ibid,  \eimy,— Kings  (ibid. 
1687):— yo6  (ibid.  1670,  and  often):— CoAefcrA  (ibid. 
1704  ) :  —  Isaiah  (  Hamb.  1702  ):  —  Jeremiah  (  Strasb. 
1685;  Frankf.  1697,  1706) :~ Mirror  Prophets  (Leips. 

1685,  1687,  IGdS} i^/fosea  (Frankf.  1687):— i2^>maM, 
Galatians,  ami  Colossicms^  etc  (Hamb.  1704): — Epht' 
sians  (Strasb.  1684, 1699)  i— Hebrews  (ibid.  1680;  Leips. 
1693,  1722):  —  !  John  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1687,  1707, 
1726).  Some  of  these  were  posthumous  publications; 
thev  are  all  much  valued  for  sound  and  learned  exe- 
gesis.— Kitto. 

Schmidt.  Erasmus,  a  German  scholar,  was  bom  in 
Delit2sch,  April  27, 1560.  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  that  city 
Sept.  22, 1637.  His  chief  wurk  is  Concordctniia  Novi 
Test,  (Vitemb.  1638,  fuL).  It  was  republished  in  Glas- 
gow (2  vols.8vo)  and  in  London  (1830, 48mo).  He  also 
published  a  highly  improved  edition  of  Beza's  version 
of  the  New  Test. 

Schmidt,  Johann  Eusebius,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  1669  at  Hohenfeld,  in  Thuringia.  A 
friend  and  pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  he  lived  from  1697  as 
pastor  in  Sieblcben,  near  Gotha,  until  his  death,  in  1745. 
Schmidt  was  a  fine  hvmn-writer,  and  some  of  his  hvmns 
belong  to  the  best  of  German  hymnology,  as  Es  ist  roll- 
brachty  so  rvjl  am  Kreuze  (transl.  into  Engl,  by  Mills  in 
his  Hores  GermanioPy  No.  161,  '*Tis  finished!  thus  in 
tortures  dying")  i—Fahre  fort, /ahrt ^/brt  (Gngl.  transl. 
in  Monthly  Rel  Mag,  1866,  xxxv,  363,  "Onward  go, 
onward  go")-  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutsehen  Kir- 
chenliedesj  iv,  402  sq. ;  viii,  141 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Lieder- 
schatz,  p.  1843.     (R  P.) 

Schmolck,  Benjamin,  a  gifte<l  German  hymnolo- 
gist,  was  born  in  Liegnitz,  1672.  He  studied  theolog>'  at 
Leipsic  from  1693  to  1697,  became  assistant  pastor  to  his 
father  at  Liegnitz  in  1701,  but  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  to  Schweidnitz  as  dean.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  laborious  pastor,  exerting  himself  manfully 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  preserve 
his  people  in  their  evangelical  faith.  In  1708  he  was 
made  archdean,  in  1712  senior,  and  in  1714  pastor  prima- 
rius.  After  a  pastorate  of  thirty-fivo  year?,  he  entered 
into  rest,  1787.  By  his  hymns  and  songH,  which  appear- 
ed in  various  editions  fVom  1704  and  on,  he  haa  obtained 
an  honorable  place  among  the  poets  of  his  Church  and 
nation.  Their  general  tone  is  that  of  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  of  ardent  love  to  Christ.  Many  of  them, 
however,  betray  marks  of  carelessness  in  rhetoric  and 
of  lack  of  polish.    A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  ap- 


peared at  Tubingen  in  1740.  A  selection  was  paUiihed 
by  L.  Grote  at  Leipsic  in  1860.  For  hia  life,  see  thia 
work  of  Grote  and  Menof^tBeairEne^Uop,  ziii,  608, 609. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Schmiicker,  PfeTEn,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Michelstadt,  grand- 
duchy  of  Ilease- Darmstadt,  Aug.  24, 1784.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  this  country  while  be  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, and  settled  in  Yii^nia.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  1814.  We  cannot  specify  the  cong^re- 
gation  he  served,  but  his  name  is  found  in  1817  in  the 
printed  list  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  North  Carolina ;  and  in  1820  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  met  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  form  the 
General  Synotl  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Still  later  we  find  him  recorded  as 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  West- 
era  Pennsylvania.  In  1832  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1838  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  Mission  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1842 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  begin  work  among  the  Germans 
there.  He  continued  to  labor  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Sutes  until  1848,  when  ill-health  disabled  him. 
From  that  time  he  suffered  greatly,  until  relieved  by 
death,  Dec.  9,  1860. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1861,  p.  165. 

Bchnappinger,  Bokifacius  M.,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  was  bom  at  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  5, 1762, 
was  first  lecturer  of  theology  at  WUrzburg,  then  profess- 
or of  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1807  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  Freiburg.  He  died  Dec.  6,  lfiS2.  He 
published  the  New  Test,  with  annotations  (Mannheim, 
1807):  —  Doctrina  Dogmatum  Eccles,  Christ.  Cath.  ad 
usum  Acad.  (Augsburg,  1818): — Entwurf  einer  bathot,- 
christl.  Beligions'  u.  Dogmengeschichte  zu  ahad,  Vorlesun^ 
gen  (Carlsrahc,  1807).  See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL 
Literatur,  i,  175, 800, 693 ;  ii,  76 1 .     (B.  P.) 

Schneckenbnrger,  Matthias,  an  eminent  rood- 
era  theologian,  born  Jan.  17, 1804;  died  June  13, 1848. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Tuttlingcn,  WUrtembeig.  In  1819 
be  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Urach.  In  1824 
he  entered  upon  more  thorough  studies  at  Tubingen. 
Here  his  teachers  were  Stendel,  Schmidt,  Baur,  Haug, 
and  others.  Philosophical  theology  was  his  favorite 
study;  and  the  book  which  delighted  him  most  was 
Schleiermacher*s  Glauhenslehre.  He  reached  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  held  the  highest 
place  in  a  group  of  thirty-eight  competitors.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies  under  Schleier- 
macher,  Neander,  Marheinecke,  and  Hegel.  With  Ne- 
ander  and  Marheinecke  he  formed  very  close  relations, 
as  also  with  other  eminent  literary  men,  e.  g.  Chamisso 
and  Gans.  In  1827  he  returned  to  WUrtembeig  and 
began  to  lecture  at  Tubingen.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Strauss,  Vischer,  and  Mftrklin.  In  1831  be  entered  into 
the  ministry'  as  preacher  at  Herrenberg.  Although  a 
giRed  speaker,  he  soon  felt  that  not  the  pulpit,  but  the 
professor's  chair  was  his  place.  In  1834  he  accordingly 
entered  the  new  theological  faculty  at  Berne.  By  his 
side  stood  Hundeshagen,  Lutz,  and  others.  His  field 
here  was  Church  history,  dogmatics,  and  exegesis;  but 
it  was  especially  in  dogmatics  that  his  greatest  interest 
lay.  Here  his  position  was  that  healthy  union  of  prac- 
tice and  theory  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Zwingli. 
When  the  Strauss  commotion  broke  out  in  Germany 
(1839),  Schneckenbnrger  faced  the  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions which  it  called  ftfrth,  and  began  a  coarse  of  lect- 
ures on  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology  and 
on  the  collisions  between  modem  speculation  and  Chris- 
tianity. His  position  was  that  of  a  positive  theist  and 
an  opponent  of  Hegel.  Very  fmitful  amopg  his  labors 
in  the  following  years  were  his  studies  in  comparative 
dogmatics.  His  general  tendency  was  uoionistic.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  academic  Ubon>  but  took  also 
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an  active  part  in  the  Chnich  affairs  of  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

In  character  Schneckenburger  was  as  simple  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child.  Uis  great  defect  was  a  de6ciency 
of  self-assertion.  In  his  wedded  life  he  was  very  un- 
fortunate. His  relation  to  his  childless  wife  was  ven* 
similar  to  that  of  Salmasius  to  his  domineering  "Juno.** 
Seeking  relief  from  his  domestic  unhappiness  in  a  still 
greater  devotion  to  study,  his  health  soon  broke  down. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  It  was  character- 
istic of  his  wife  that  his  valuable  papers  were  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  only  af- 
ter she  had  fled  from  justice  to  America  that  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  oolleaguei  Hundeahagen.  Among 
iSchneckenbnrger's  writings  are  the  following:  U^r 
Glaubetty  Tradition  und  Kircke  (Stuttg.  iB27):—Ufber 
doM  Alter  der Juditeken ProtefytenUw/e  (Berlin,  1828) :— 
Annotatio  ad  Epittoiam  Jacdi  (Stuttg.  1832)  :—EMei' 
tiotg  itu  New  Teat,  (ibid.  1832)  \^Ueber  daa  Evangelium 
derAegypter  (Berne,  l9M):^UeberdeHBeffriffder  Bii- 
^ng  (ibid.  1838)  i^Stapferi,  Tkeologi  Btmaitii,  Chrig- 
tohgia  (ibid.  \U2)i—De  FaUi  Nenmu  Fama  (ibid. 
1846)  i^Zur  kirckiichen  Chrittohffie  (Pforzheim,  1848) : 
—  Vergieickende  DarattUmtg  de*  UiiheriBchen  und  re^ 
/ormirtm  Lehrbegrtjfk  (edited  by  Guder,  Stuttg.  1865, 
2  pts.).  Also  numerous  contributions  to  the  TObinger 
Zeitachrijfy  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  the  Theologische 
JaArbSckerf  and  othem  See  UeR<^,  Heal-Enegklop, ; 
GtdadUmaarede  von  Dr.  Gelpke  (Benie,  1848).    (J.  P. L.) 

Solmeider,  Benjamin.  DD.,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was 
bom  in  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  Norriatown  in  1826,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ed Hamilton  College,  in  N.  Y.  Having  remained  awhile 
here,  he  went  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1880. 
From  Amherst  he  went  directly  to  Andover,  and  enter- 
ed the  seminary,  where  the  question  of  becoming  a  for- 
eign missionary  soon  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In 
June,  1832,  he  says,  *'  Blessed  be  God  for  the  prospect  I 
have  of  consecrating  myself  to  the  good  work  of  mis- 
sions." With  this  thought  uppermost,  he  pursued  his 
studieic  After  graduating  in  1833,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Abbott.  He  was  ordained  in  1833,  and  Dec  12  of 
the  same  year  be  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna.  From' 
1834  to  1849  he  was  stationed  at  Broosa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  about  ninety  miles  south 
of  Constantinople.  Though  a  region  rich  and  grand  in 
natural  scenery,  it  was  hard  to  cultivate.  The  princi- 
ple of  toleration  had  not  been  established  in  the  empire, 
and  the  mtssionar)'  was  subjected  to  endless  annoyances 
and  persecutions.  His  chief  labors  were  with  the  Greek 
population,  and  they  were  far  less  susceptible  to  Gospel 
influences  than  the  Armenian.  In  1849  he  was  called 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Aintab,  where  he  had  labored 
for  a  time  previously,  and  where  a  wonderful  work  had 
begun  among  the  Armenians.  Here  Dr.  Schneider  la- 
bored until  1868,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  his  la- 
bors were  crowned  with  abundant  success.  lie  instruct- 
ed the  candidates  for  the  ministiy,  and  many  of  the  na- 
tive preachers  in  Central  Turkey  received  their  theo- 
logical training  at  his  hands.  Though  he  had  many 
things  to  occupy  bis  attention  in  laying  the  foundations, 
his  chief  delight  was  in  telling  the  simple  story  of  the 
cross  to  the  listening  multitudes.  Gentle  and  winning 
in  his  manners  as  he  was  scholarly,  he  attracted  thou- 
sands by  his  fluency  and  fervor.  Dr.  Schaufller,  another 
veteran  missionary,  in  speaking  of  him,  said,  **  Always 
when  I  can,  I  go  to  bear  Dr.  Schneider."  llie  pulpit 
was  his  throne,  the  place  of  his  power.  In  1868  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  return  to  Broosa  and 
resume  his  labors  there ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  Providence,  on  account  of  his  schol- 
arly attainments  and  fitness,  as  the  person  to  be  put  in 
ohat]ge  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan.  While 
laboring  here,  such  was  his  incessant  toil  that  his  health 
gave  way.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  gifts  and  quali- 
fications, an  exact  scholar,  especially  as  a  linguist.    He 
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mastered  with  ease  all  the  foreign  tongues  he  was  called 
to  use,  and  spoke  with  remarkable  ease  and  fluency. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work,  because  he  loved  it 
Thus  he  lived  and  died.  **  His  record  is  in  heaven,  and 
his  testimony  on  high."  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  14, 
1877.     (W,  P.  S.) 

Bchnelder,  Johann  Jacob,  wss  bom  Feb.  8, 
1797,  at  Basle,  where  he  also  pursued  his  theological 
studies.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  Grenzach,  in  Baden, 
and  since  that  time  he  supplied  the  pulpit  in  different 
places  until,  in  1859,  he  was  called  to  Betberg,  where  he 
intended  to  remain.  Bodily  inflrmities  came  over  him 
and  ended  his  life  March  24, 1859.  Besides  a  number 
of  hymns  which  he  composed,  he  published  Die  ehrist' 
lichen  Sdnger  det  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Basle,  18^17).  See 
Zum  A  ndeuken  an  J.  J.  Schneider,  Pfarrer  zu  Betberg 
(Basle,  1859);  Koch,  Getchichte  des  deut$chen  Kirchet^ 
liedeSf  vii,  367  sq. :  Knapp,  EvangeL  Lieder»chatz,  p.  1844 ; 
Zuchold,  BiUiolhecit  Theolog,  ii,  1 167.    (a  P.) 

Schnepf,  Erhard,  an  assistant  in  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Heilbronn,  No- 
vember, 1498.  He  studied  first  at  Erfurt,  then  at  Hei- 
delberg. As  soon  as  Luther  appeare<l,  Schnepf  wel- 
comed his  teachings.  He  preached  first  at  Weinsberg, 
then  (1523)  at  Wimpeu,  where  he  married.  In  1525 
he  was  called  by  Philip  III  of  Nassau  to  introduce  the 
reformation  at  Weilburg.  Here  his  familiarity  with 
Scripture  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  a  disputation  over 
Dr.  Ter\nch,  of  Treves.  In  1528  Philip  made  him  a 
professor  in  his  new  university  of  Marburg,  whence  he 
exerted  a  reformatory  infiuence  into  Westphalia.  He 
accompanied  his  patron  to  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1529,  and 
to  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  1534,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Ulrich  of  WUrtemberg,  he  united  with  Blaurer  in  the 
reformation  of  this  country.  His  seat  of  operation  was 
Stuttgart,  while  that  of  Blaurer  was  Tubingen.  In 
1544  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Tubingen,  and  rep- 
resented the  more  rigid  views  of  Luther  in  a  Zwinglian 
community.  Schnepf  refused  to  accept  the  interim, 
and  in  1548  gave  up  his  position  and  fled  to  Heilbronn. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Johann  Friedrieh  of  Weimar,  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena  in  1549,  and  soon 
had  more  than  sixty  students.  Here  he  became,  along- 
side of  Arosdorf  and  Strigel,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  that  region.  Up  to  1555  he  had  lived 
in  peace  with  the  synergistic  Melancthonians  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  but  now  he  became  involved  in  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran  party  of  Flacius,  and  he  assumed  a  milder  posi- 
tion only  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  Johann  Friedrieh. 
In  the  midst  of  labors  abundant,  he  died  at  Jena,  No- 
vember, 1558.  See  Jo.  Ros(e,i>e  Vita  Schnepjii  (I^ipsL 
1562) ;  Heyd,  Blaurer,  and  Schnepf,  in  the  TOb.  Zeis- 
schHft,  1838;  Hcrzog,  Real-Kncgldop,  xii,  618-620; 
Ilagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  314.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bchntirrer,  Christian  FRiEDRicii,an  eminent  Ori- 
entalist, professor  and  preacher  at  Tubingen,  was  bom  at 
CannsUdt  Oct.  28, 1742.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  Got- 
tingen,  Jena,  and  Leipsic.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Michaelis,  Kmesti,  Dathe,  Semler,  Teller,  and  GcUerti 
He  visiteii  England  and  France  to  extend  his  familiari- 
ty with  Oriental  MSS.  On  his  return  in  1770  he  be- 
came professor  at  Tubingen,  and  began  the  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Test.  But  when,  in  1772,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  theological  training-school,  he  was  in  the 
place  for  which  his  talents  and  learning  best  fitted  him. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  1806  he  was  made  a  prelate  and  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  government.  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gart Nov.  10,  1822.  Among  the  many  writings  of 
Schnurrer  are,  Bibliotheca  A  rabiai  (1 799-1806, 7  parU) : 
^Academic  Addresses  (in  Latin  [Tub.  1828])  i-Erldw 
terungen  (historical  [Tttb.  1798]).  See  Weber,  Schnur- 
rer's  I  Aben  (1823);  Heraog,/?«i/-JS:fMyXfop.  XX,  714-718. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sohook,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
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July  1, 1812,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  Ptu,  1829. 
Bemoving  to  Wilmington,  DeL,  he  there  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch.  He  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1838.  He  became  supemuroerary 
in  1855,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  which  occorred 
in  Philadelphia,  March  24|  1872.— J/mu/ef  of  Annual 
Ccnferences,  1878,  p.  18. 

Scholastic  Philosophy.    See  Scholasticism. 

Bcholastio  Theology,  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  peculiar  phase  of  theological  development  which 
lies  between  the  patristic  age  and  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  apostolic  age  bad  founded  Christianity  as 
a  regenerative  principle  in  human  society ;  the  patristic 
age  had  crystallized  the  teacliings  of  Christianity  as 
*  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  dogmas.  The  scholastic  age 
now  developed  and  defended  and  harmonized  the  dog- 
mas which  already  were  authoritatively  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  Church.  ^ 

The  patristic  age  died  away  at  about  the  close  of  the 
Gth  century.  The  age  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury is  a  period  of  transition  from  the  patristic  to  the 
scholastic  age.  The  scholastic  age  proper  extends  from 
the  age  of  Anselm  (died  1 109)  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Beformation.  In  the  scholastic  age  we  may  readily 
distinguish  three  phases — the  period  of  inception  and 
youth;  the  period  of  greatest  strength  and  glory;  and 
the  period  of  decline  and  dissolution. 

On  the  threshold  of  scholastic  theology  stands  un- 
questionably the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm.  lie  was  the  first  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
central  principle  of  scholastic  theology'  and  to  reduce  it 
to  masterly  application.  This  principle  is  the  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  traditionally  and  officially 
sanctioned  body  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  earnest 
defence  of  the  same  by  all  the  resources  of  logic  and 
reason.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  therefore  not 
patretf  generators,  of  dogmas,  but  only  doctores^  teach- 
ers and  defenders ;  and  they  were  not  doclorts  in  gen- 
eral, bnt  only  dodores  ecclesio!.  They  taught  not  mere- 
ly in  the  Church,  but  for  the  Church  and  in  defence  of 
the  Church.  Their  central  task  was  to  conciliste,  or  at 
least  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  lies  between, 
faith  and  knowledge.  The  instniment  which  they 
chiefly  used  was  formal  logic— syllogistic  argumenta- 
tion. Anselm  plainly  sets  before  himself  a  twofold  task 
— to  safeguard  theology  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
an  absolutely  blind  and  irrational  faith,  and  to  reprove 
the  presumption  of  a  too  haughty  and  self- confiding 
reason.  The  first  error— the  too  servilelv  traditional- 
btic  tendency— had  characterized  the  period  since  the 
decline  of  the  patristic  age.  The  second  error  was  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  early  scholastic  philosophers, 
such  as  Roscelin.  But  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  sys- 
tem midway  between  these  extremes,  Anselm  does  not 
himself  escape  unconsciously  vibrating,  at  times,  into 
one  and  then  into  the  other.  At  one  time  he  makes 
knowledge  positively  dependent  upon  faith ;  at  another 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  reason  can  of  itself  dem- 
onstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  each  and  every  dog- 
ma of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this  he  uncon- 
sciously accepts  the  very  essence  of  rationalism ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  further  from  his  main  tendency  than 
an  excessive  xeliance  upon  mere  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  so  thoroughly  in  bondage  to  the  merely 
formal  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  that  he  is  unable  to  reach 
any  independent  appreciation  of  either  the  simple  word 
of  Scripture  or  the  direct  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. As  a  general  result  his  writings  arc  charac- 
terized largely  by  an  unsatisfactory  logical  formalism. 
Philosophically,  Anselm  is  a  Platonic  realist. 

The  same  antithesis  between  faith  and  knowledge 
which  occupied  Anselm*s  attention  reappears  after  his 
time.  But  while  with  Anselm  the  traditional,  philo- 
sophical, and  ethical  elements  were  held  in  comparative 
equipoise,  with  some  of  his  successors  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity was  seriously  lost.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 


Demanl  of  Clairvaux  and  Abelard.  Of  the  two,  Ber- 
nard (died  1153)  was  by  far  the  more  churchly-minded. 
He  looked  upon  the  speculations  of  Abelard  as  daring 
innovations;  he  was  a  man  of  faith  rather  than  of  sci- 
ence ;  he  bowed  with  awe  before  the  body  of  Christian 
dogmas  as  held  by  the  hutorical  Church ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  mere  unthinking  traditionalist.  But  he  en- 
deavored to  appropriate  the  traditional  system  with  a 
vital  and  intelligent  faith.  His  spirit,  however,  is  of 
a  mystical  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast.  The 
inteUect  cannot  take  by  storm  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion; it  is  only  by  means  of  ecstatic  contemplation 
that  distant  glimpses  of  their  meaning  can  be  obtained. 
What  the  soul  sees  in  its  mystic  soarings  are  true  fore- 
sights  of  what  will  lie  open  before  us  in  our  state  of 
eternal  bliss.  This  position  of  Bernard  led  him  into 
violent  personal  opposition  to  his  great  contemporary 
Abelard. 

Abelard  (died  1142)  had  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
dialectics,  i.  e.  philosophy,  and  had  adhered  primarily  to 
the  nominalists  and  subsequently  to  the  realists;  and 
those  opposite  standpoints  are  frequently  clearly  rec- 
ognisable in  his  writings.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
Abelard  himself  never  came  to  a  clear  decision  t>etween 
the  two  ^stems.  His  general  position,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  that  which  held  the  univertaUa  in  re,  and 
which  b  best  designated  by  the  term  conoeptualism. 
On  devoting  himself  to  theolog}*,  Abelard  subjected 
the  whole  series  of  dogmas  to  a  vigorous  philosophical 
treatment,  endeavoring  to  commend  them  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  clear  presentation  of  their  harmony  with 
reason.  He  seriously  complains  of  a  failure  to  do  this 
on  .the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  insists  that  the  ex- 
acting of  faith  in  doctrines  before  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  has  been  explained  can  only  lead  to  cre- 
dulity and  superstition.  Such  a  course  also  deprives 
the  Christian  subject  of  the  means  of  convincing  the 
doubter  and  of  refuting  the  opponent.  Moreover,  it 
rests  upon  an  unwise  rejecting  of  the  benefits  of  world- 
ly science  growing  out  of  an  ungrounded  fear  of  its 
misuse.  But  Abelard  is  not  a  thorough  rationalist;  he 
does  not  make  intellectual  processes  the  generator  of 
faith.  He  holds  simply  that  philosophical  arguments 
inay  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
while  the  final  producer  of  converting  faith  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  further  holds  that  no 
true  and  full  knowledge  can  arise  without  the  help  of 
personal  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
believer  to  strive  after  a  scientific  comprehension  of  that 
which  the  Church  presents  as  a  system  of  formal  doc- 
trine. But  Abelard  differs  from  Anselm  in  this— that 
while  Anselm  assumes  at  once  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
ofllcial  system  of  orthodox  doctrines,  and  tests  all  phi- 
losophy by  the  touchstone  of  formal  dogmas,  Abelard, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  official  doctrines  as  simply 
a  human  development  of  what  exists  in  germ  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  while  these  Scriptures  themselves,  to- 
gether with  the  primitive  creeds,  are  the  real  source  and 
norm  of  all  Christian  truth.  In  his  work  Sic  H  Non, 
Abelard  presents  a  series  of  contradictory  authorities  on 
the  several  dogmas  with  this  express  purpose — to  show 
that  the  Church  fathers  are  to  be  read,  not  cum  credendi 
weesnilatej  aed  cum  judicandi  libertate.  He  even  gave 
much  offence  by  insisting  that  the  Bible  itself  is  not  to 
be  fully  appreciated  without  a  discriminating  exerdse 
of  the  understanding.  His  general  tendency  was  to 
embrace  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  a  single 
view,  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  unity  between  all  sys- 
tems of  religious  faith.  His  standpoint  was  that  of  a 
formal  sopematuralism  with  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
material  rationalism.  The  polemical  conflicts  in  which 
his  life  was  involved  prevented  him  fVoro  coming  to  any 
verv  clear  self-consistencv  of  svstem.  Thev  also  led 
him,  in  some  cases,  to  aim  rather  at  a  momentary  dia- 
lectical triumph  than  at  a  solid  development  of  Chris* 
tian  truth. 

The  sharp  antitheses  of  tendency  between  the  myiti'* 
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citm  of  Bernanl  and  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  led  to 
mediatoiy  efforts.  Prominent  here  is  the  school  of  the 
St.  Victoia.  Hugo  St.  Victor  (died  cir.  1140)  held  to 
the  ADselmic  position  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
the  objective,  and  faith  the  sobjective,  norm  of  theo- 
logical science ;  but  he  deviates  from  Anselm  in  making 
a  broad  distinction  between  alia  ex  ratione,  alia  seam* 
dum  ratumem,  aHa  Mupra  raHonem,  and  alia  contra  ra^ 
(toneai,  i.  e.  between  neeessariafprobtxbilia^  mtraftt/iia,  and 
imartdHfUia,  What  falls  under  the  first  and  the  fourth 
head  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  only  what  falls  under 
the  second  and  third.  Under  the  second  head  fall  the 
so-called  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  Here  faith  is 
helped  by  reason  (xadoine  adjuvatur)^  as  also  reason  is 
perf^ted  by  faith  {ratio  Jute  perjieitur).  Under  the 
third  head  fall  the  specifically  Christian  doctrines  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Here  ratio  does  not  help  faith, 
because  the  object  is  beyond  its  range,  though  it  may 
offer  grounds  for  revering  the  faith  which  grasps  that 
which  is  above  it.  Thus  Hugo  St.  Victor  rejects  the 
endeavot  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  the  ratiotuUrilis  ne- 
cestitas  of  the  orthodox  dogmas,  and  concedes  only  our 
philosophical  ability  to  strengthen  the  probabUita»  of 
the  dicta  of  natural  religion.  And  this  is  essentially 
the  role  which  reason  plays  in  all  subsequent  mediaBval 
theology.  The  motive  of  Hugo  in  thus  restricting  the 
rdk  of  reason  was  (1)  to  put  a  check  to  the  subtle  and 
fruitless  freaks  of  dialectics,  and  (2)  to  assure  room  for 
fall  play  for  his  own  mjrstical  system.  His  real  position 
was  this :  inasmuch  as  scholastic  dialectics  is  unable  to 
attain  to  absolute  truth,  therefore  there  mutt  be  a  proc- 
eta  of  immediate  intuition  whereby  the  absolute  truth 
is  directly  laid  hold  upon  with  the  certainty  of  actual 
vision.  He  further  held  that  there  are  progressive  de- 
grees in  which  this  truth  is  grasped,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  our  subjective  sanctiflcation  through 
personal  communion  with  God.  In  carrying  out  his 
system  Hugo  is  guilty  of  unconsciously  transgressing 
the  bounds  he  had  set  up  for  reason,  for  he  subjects  the 
offidal  form  of  doctrine  to  no  little  free  criticism ;  and 
he  endeavors  to  make  dear  to  reason  the  grounds  of  the 
revealed  8}rBtem  of  truth.  This  is  simply  what  was  to 
be  expected ;  for  Hugo  was  to  some  considerable  degree 
a  genius  of  really  productive  power.  His  mystical  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  had,  however,  more  indirect  than  direct 
influence  on  his  age;  it  served  as  a  powerful  check  to 
the  mad  freaks  of  uncurbed  dialectics.  He  has  gpreater 
significsfloe  as  the  first  systematizer  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  doctrine.  «In  his  Summa  Smtmtiarum  he 
treats  successively  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Chureh,  sus^ 
taintng  them  by  citations  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
fathers,  adducing,  then,  the  various  objections  of  oppo- 
nents, and  finally  deciding  each  case  according  to  Script- 
ure and  tradition.  His  work  De  Sacramentitj  though 
of  more  speculative  power  than  the  Summa^  has  been 
ranch  less  read.  And  though  his  Summa  was  subse- 
quently largely  displaced  by  the  Summa  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, yet  the  work  of  Hugo  exerted  a  very  important 
influence  upon  later  scholastics,  particularly  upon  Lom- 
bard himself  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  very  es- 
pecially upon  theologians  of  a  mystical  tendency,  such 
as  Bonaventura  and  Gerson. 

The  contemplative  or  mystical  element  of  Hugo  is 
carried  much  further  by  his  pupil  Richard  St  Victor 
(died  1178).  According  to  Richard  there  are  six  kinds 
of  contemplation.  '*We  know,  1,  by  the  imagination 
(the  sensible  impressions  made  by  creation) ;  2,  by  rea- 
son (perojsption  of  law  and  order  in  creation) ;  8,  in  rea- 
son according  to  imagination  (symbolical  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  mirror  of  the  spiritual) ;  4,  m  reason  and  ac- 
cording to  reason  (the  internal  referred  to  the  internal 
without  a  sensible  image) ;  6,  above  and  not  against  rea- 
son (rational  knowledge  carried  to  a  higher  stage  by 
revelation);  6,  a5ore  and  (apparently)  against  reason 
(as,  e.  g.,  the  mjrstery  of  the  Trinity).  In  discussing  the 
Trinity,  Richani  makes  large  use  of  the  trias  ofpower^ 
wisdom,  and  Iom;  bat  he  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the 


latter,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  generation  of  the  Son. 
There  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But  love 
(amor^f  in  order  to  be  charity  {caritas'),  must  have  for 
its  object  not  itself,  but  something  else.  Hence  in  or- 
der to  charity  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persons 
But  love  towards  creatures  is  not  sufficient,  for  God  can 
fully  love  only  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  higher  love. 
Hence  the  divine  love  must  have  a  divine  object  (the 
Son).  But  even  this  is  noi  the  highest  love,  for  love 
is  essentially  sociaL  The  two  who  love  each  other 
must  desire  that  a  third  party  be  as  fully  loved  by  each 
as  each  loves  the  other;  hence  the  Father  and  Son 
agree  in  loving  a  third  (the  Spirit).  And  since  this 
love  to  the  third  party,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  have 
a  perfect  object,  hence  this  third  party  is  equal  to  the 
other  two.  Each  is  equally  divine,  and  there  is  no  su- 
periority of  the  one  to  the  other  (see  Hagenbach,  Uist. 
of  Do<i.  i,  420,  467).  Richard  agreed  with  Hugo  in 
regarding  theology  as  the  central  science,  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  other  sciences 

But  the  drift  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  deep  and 
rich  speculations  of 'the  St.  Victors;  it  tended  rather  to 
concentrate  all  intellectual  acumen  upon  the  logical  de- 
fence of  the  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  official  Church. 
Hence  it  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  collections  of 
dogmatic  authorities  (summm  sententiarum).  The  first 
real  collector  of  such  **  sentences,"  sententiariuSf  was 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  though  the  germs  and  forerunners  of 
them  are  found  as  fkr  back  as  in  Vincent  of  Lerinnm 
(died  cir.  450),  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (died  cir.  498), 
and  in  Isidore  of  Seville;  but  it  is  only  with  Hugo 
that  the  process  becomes  of  a  really  scientific  character. 
The  one  motive  of  the9e  real  sententiarH  is  to  bring  dia- 
lectics into  close  service  to  orthodoxy.  Thus  they  are 
not  mere  slavish  compilers  of  the  dicta  of  the  fathers, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  rash  speculators, on  the  other;  but 
they  hold  the  midway  between  them. 

Among  the  earitest  successors  of  Hugo  was  Robert 
PuUeyn,  in  his  Sententiarum  Libri  Octo,  He  was  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  teacher  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  and 
finally  cardinal  (died  1150).  His  chief  polemical  en- 
deavor was  to  counteract  the  too  daring  speculations  of 
Abelard;  but  Robert  was  far  surpassed  by  the  great 
magister  sententiarum^  Peter  Lombard  (died  1164).  Of 
his  Sententiarum  Libri  Quattuor^  Hase  says,  ^  It  was  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  depth  dis- 
played in  the  work  as  because  of  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  Church,  and  his  success  in  harmonizing  an- 
tagonisms, as  also  because  of  the  remarkable  perspicuity 
of  his  work,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  model  of  the  18th."  The  chief  themes 
of  his  work  are  the  Ttinityj  creation^  the  incarnation,  and 
the  sacraments.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  whole 
movement  of  scholsstic  theology.  **  With  it,"  says  Baur, 
"  really  commences  the  systematization  of  scholasticism, 
the  endless  commenting  upon  the  sentences  of  the  mas- 
ters." It  initiated  the  movement  of  tiresome  question- 
ing and  answering;  of  laying  down  theses  and  antithe- 
ses, arguments  and  counter-arguments;  of  diHding  and 
splitting  up  the  matter  of  doctrines  ad  infinitum,  Lom- 
bard was  very  successful  in  keeping  the  mean  way  be- 
tween the  blind  copyists  of  tradition  {scrutatores)  and 
the  rash  reasoners  (garruli  raOocinaiores),  He  uses  rea- 
son in  the  modest  role  of  removing  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions in  Scripture  and  tradition.  These  differences 
he  states  very  frankly,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Abelard^s  Sic  et  Non,  but  with  a  much  more  intent  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  them.  He  purposely  avoids  all  am- 
bitious philosophizing,  as  this  seemed  to  him  to  jeopard- 
ize the  dignity  and  independence  of  theology.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  Lombard  was  towards 
the  enslaving  of  speculation  in  the  ruts  of  formal  tradi- 
tion. This  influence  was  felt  even  by  writers  of  much 
greater  originality,  and  such  as  had  entirely  broken  with 
the  whole  method  of  the  sententiarii,  as  e.  g.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Close  upon  the  steps  of  Lombard  foUowed  the  gifted 
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Peter  of  Poitien ;  and  from  him  on  there  foDow  a  whole 
aeries  of  coxnmentatora  upon  Lombard,  prominent  among 
whom  are  Alexander  Hales,  Duns  Scot  us,  and  Occam. 

But  the  way  opened  by  Lombard  was  not  docilely 
followed  in  by  aU.  Alanus  of  Ryssel  (died  12U2),  in  his 
Art  Cath,  FiJei,  presents  the  successive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  as  a  series  of  logical  steps,  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop the  one  directly  from  the  other.  "  Heretics  and 
sceptics,"  says  he,  '*  cannot  be  won  over  by  citations  of 
authorities,  therefore  we  must  urge  upon  them  rational 
arguments."  But  he  wisely  adds:  **Hib  vero  rationcs 
si  homines  ad  credendum  inducant,  non  tamen  ad  fidem 
capessendam  plene  sufficiunt."  In  this  his  position  is 
related  to  that  of  Anselm.  Lombard  was  also  opposed 
for  his  use  of  Aristotelian  logic.  Walter  St.  Victor  ac- 
cuses him  of  drawing  his  whole  inspiration  from  this 
secular  fountain  (uno  tpiritu  A  ritiotelico  affiatua).  So 
also  Joachim  of  Floris.  A  still  more  prominent  voice 
against  the  great  current  of  scholastic  theology  was  that 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  He  accused  it  of  fruitlessness, 
absurdity,  and  presumption.  It  sacrificed  the  essence 
for  the  form,  the  truth  for  logic;  but* his  critical  ability 
was  not  supplemented  by  an  adequate  productive  power. 
Hence  he  was  unable  materially  to  check  the  general 
drift  towards  scholastic  subtleties. 

Scholastic  theology  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  18th  century.  Many  circumstances  contributed 
to  this,  especially  the  more  full  access  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople ( 1204 ).  These  writings,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  well-trained  men,  served  to  give 
theology  a  much  wider  and  richer  scope  than  it  had  as 
yet  taken.  The  whole  series  of  fundamental  questions 
was  now  elaborately  examined  afresh.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  were,  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
theology ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  revelation  in  con- 
trast with  reason  and  philosophy ;  the  relation  of  faith 
to  knowledge;  whether  theology  is  a  science  proper; 
whether  it  is  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science ;  what 
is  its  proper  object  (materia  de  qua)  in  its  contrast  with 
philosophy;  wherein  Christianity  pa'  te  differs  from 
other  religions,  etc  The  form  which  theology  now  as- 
sumed was  partly  that  of  commentaries  upon  the  sen- 
tences of  Lombard,  and  partly  that  of  more  original  pro- 
duction. It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
immense  increase  of  matter  treated  of  (ethical  and  dog- 
matical, metaphysical  and  physical),  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  perfection  of  the  scholastic  method,  according 
to  which,  on  every  successive  point,  the  authorities  and 
reasons  are  cited  pro  et  contra  and  a  resobtiio  or  conciu- 
no  duly  drawn.  The  whole  is  followed  by  a  refutation 
in  detail  of  all  contrary  views.  Yet  upon  the  basis 
of  this  uniformity  there  is  manifested  a  large  range  of 
individual  peculiarity.  This  sprang  in  part  from  the 
individual  genius  of  the  theologians,  but  also  largely 
from  their  personal  rivalry;  and  particularly  from  the 
rivalry  and  hostility  that  existed  between  the  great 
monastic  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  realists  and  the  nominalists. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  climax  period  of  scholasti- 
cism consists  in  the  fact  that  it  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  whole  body  of  specifically  Catholic  doctrine  to  its 
complete  formal  expression. 

First  in  time,  of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this  pe- 
riod, is  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245).  He  won  the  title 
of  Doctor  Irre/raffabUut,  His  Summa  Universa  TheO' 
logia  shows  great  breadth  of  thought;  it  makes  large 
use  of  Aristotle,  is  very  methodical  in  form,  and  treats 
of  all  the  fundamental  questions ;  but  it  introduces  a 
vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and,  in  its  attempt  to 
meet  every  possible  point,  raises  many  trivial  and  even 
foolish  questions.  As  a  whole  it  lacks  real  speculative 
power.  It  also  favors  some  of  the  extreme  inferences 
of  Roman  doctrine,  such  as  the  thesaurus  gratice  and  the 
immaculata  conceptio  passiva  Virgims  Marice,  and  it 
betrays  an  occasional  Pelagianizing  tendency. 

Hales  is,  in  many  respects,  surpassed  by  the  noted 


Dominican  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280).  He  made  a 
much  larger  use  of  Aristotle.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  on  Lombard  and  his  Summa  'Theologim 
exhibit  an  astounding  universality  of  knowledge.  His 
familiarity  with  mathemarics  and  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  natural  science  of  the  age  won  for  him  the  repute 
of  a  magician.  It  is  with  injustice  that  some  have 
styled  him  the  Sixnia  A  ristoteiis.  He  does  not  simply 
ape  Aristotle,  he  merely  makes  free  use  of  his  materials ; 
but  he  also  combines  therewith  not  a  few  of  the  concep- 
tions of  Plato  and  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  It  is  true,  he 
does  not  control  his  physical  facts  by  an  adequate  criti- 
cism, and  he  fails  to  give  full  development  to  his  specu- 
lations. But  speculative  power  he  really  has,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  his  chaotic  materials  there  fre- 
quently dart  forth  surprising  anticipations  of  great  laws 
which  subsequent  scientists  have  fully  developed— a  fact 
which  Alexander  Humboldt  has  cheerfully  conceded. 
As  to  Albert*s  specifically  theological  standpoint,  he 
holds  that  theology  is  a  practical  science  (aciaUia  de  kis 
qua  ad  salutem  pertment),  treating  of  God  and  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  science,  however,  not  in  the  interest  of 
science,  but  in  the  interest  of  eternal  bliss.  It  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  objective  J&2p«  co/Ao/tca,  which 
faith  rests  originally  upon  a  supetvntndana  iUummatio* 
This  illuminatio  he  attributes  not  only  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  to  the  fathers.  He  recognises  the  two 
forms  of  faith — faith  as  the  objective  matter  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  faith  as  a  subjective  activity  of  the  individ- 
ual; and  upon  this  latter  he  bases  the  capability  of  at- 
taining to  real  Christian  knowledge.  He  regards  reve- 
lation and  reason,  theology  and  philosophy,  as  absolute- 
ly in  harmony,  notwithstanding  any  seeming  conflicts, 
for  they  both  rest  upon  experience— theology  upon  our 
experience  of  the  supernatural,  and  philosophy  upon  our 
experience  of  the  natural;  and  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  though  essentially  different,  rest  both  upon  the 
harmonious  plan  and  will  of  the  one  God.  The  super- 
naturalism  of  Albertus  Magnus  stands  in  dose  connec- 
tion with  his  Platonizing  derivation  of  all  creatures,  by 
a  descending  emanation,  from  the  absolute  God.  Super- 
natural grace  is  needed  by  the  creature  |}«r  sr,  and  irre- 
spective of  sin.  Without  this  grace  man,  even  had  he 
not  sinned,  could  not  have  lifted  himself  up  out  of  his 
finiteness  into  likeness  to  the  infinite  God. 

But  Albertus  Magnus  did  not  fully  develop  his  super- 
naturalism  in  all  its  bearings;  this  was  done  by  his  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of 
all  the  scholastic  theologians,  Thomas  Aquinas  (died 
1274).  Thomas  Aquinas  was  very  snooessful  in  vindi- 
cating to  theology  the  character  of  a  true  science.  He 
set  before  man  as  his  highest  good,  as  the  goal  of  his 
blessedness,  the  vision  of  God  (visio  Dei).  But  this  su- 
permundane goal  lies  bej'ond  the  scope  of  creatural  abil- 
ity, for  the  natural  cannot  reach  up  to  the  divine.  The 
highest  that  reason  am  attain  to  is  a  mere  mediate 
knowledge  of  God  through  and  from  his  works;  and 
this  is  the  furthest  limit  to  which  any  of  the  old  philoe- 
ophere  reached.  These  general  religious  notions  form 
a  sort  otprcBondntlaJidei,  They  can  lie  reached,  thought 
Aquinas,  by  way  of  logical  demonstration ;  e.  g.  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  God  is  one,  etc.  But  to  the  super- 
natural end  of  man,  as  presented  in  Christianity,  we  can 
attain  only  through  supernatural  revelation.  The  seal, 
the  witness,  of  this  revelation  are  the  miracles  which  at-, 
tend  it.  Theology  is  the  science  which  is  baaed  on  rev- 
elation and  guided  by  the  light  of  faith ;  whereas  the 
other  sciences  are  based  on  nature  and  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason.  The  fact  that  theology  has  for  its  ob- 
ject a  something  that  is  to  be  accepted  on  authority — 
viz.  faith — does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  science.  All 
other  sciences  do  the  same  thing;  they  accept  their 
subject-matter  as  an  objective  reality  without  proof, 
and  then  develop  themsdves  therefrom  as  from  an  ax> 
iom.  The  axioms  of  theology  are  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  From  these  it  evolves  and  proves  additional 
truths  and  consequences.    This  gives  Aqaiaas^s  view 
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of  the  reUtion  of  retson  to  faith.  Reason  cannot  prove 
the  articles  of  faith,  for  the  latter  spring  from  revelation, 
which  is  above  reason.  But  rational  and  theological 
truths  cannot  possibly  be  in  conflict,  for  they  both  come 
from  God — the  one  indirectly  and  the  other  directly. 
Yet  they  do  not  overlap  each  other;  they  stand  in  dif- 
ferent spheres.  The  rational  truths  do  not  reach  up 
to  the  theological  {deficiunt  ab  fit);  they  are  only  a 
praambula  to  them.  Natural  reason  serves,  therefore, 
as  a  preparation  for  faith ;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  else- 
where in  his  svstem  robs  reason  of  even  this  conceded 
service,  fur  he  really  attributes  the  so-called  truths  of 
natural  reason  to  former  half-remembered  revelations, 
and  regards  them  as  implicitly  containing  the  whole 
series  of  Christian  dogmas.  Another  service  (so  teach- 
es Aquinas)  which  reason  renders  to  faith  is  to  eluci- 
date the  doctrines  of  faith  by  means  of  natural  analo- 
gies. The  possibility  of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  aU 
natural  objects  retain  a  certain  faint  resembUwee  to 
their  Author.  Still  another  use  of  reason  lies  in  con- 
vincing our  adversaries*  The  tmgularii  modus  convm* 
cauH  adcenarios  is  really  ex  auetorUate  Scriptura  divp- 
mtua  ctmjirmata  miraeuUt,  If  the  adversary  concedes  a 
part  of  the  Christian  system,  his  remaining  errors  may 
be  removed  by  developing  the  implications  of  the  par- 
tial truths  which  he  dote  accept.  If  he -rejects  the 
whole,  there  remains  no  other  resource  than  an  indirect 
procedure,  viz.  by  evolving  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in  his  errors. 

The  form  which  Aquinas  thus  impressed  upon  theol- 
ogy was  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  all  subsequent 
theological  thought.  It  retained  its  sway  in  German 
orthodoxv  down  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  In  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  largely 
prevails  even  to  the  present.  Its  essential  feature  is  the 
sharp  distinction  made  between  that  religious  knowl- 
edge which  is  attainable  by  reason  and  that  which  we 
owe  to  revelation,  as  also  the  designating  of  revealed 
truth  as  tupra  $ed  nom  contra  rationem.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  this  narrow  field  that  Aquinas  usuaUy  con- 
fines his  thoughts.  At  times,  however,  he  breaks  forth 
in  what  might  have  proved  very  fertile  speculations 
but  for  the  hampering  effects  of  his  self-imposed  yoke. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  makes  a  real  sophist's  use  of 
this  yoke,  cslltng  in  abruptly  the  help  of  mere  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  veil  the  absurd  consequences  to 
which  some  of  the  offlcial  definitions  of  doctrine  seemed 
to  lead.  In  philosophical  respects  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
equally  attracted  by  the  opposed  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  He  seems  to  have  oscillated  not  a  little  be- 
tween the  central  differences  of  these  systems — the  real- 
istic ideas  of  Plato  and  the  umoer$aUa  in  re  of  Aristotle. 
Under  this  influence  he  sometimes  assigns  too  high  a 
role  to  natural  reason  (e.  g.  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God),  and  at  others  he  almost  robs  it  of  any  power 
whatever  (e.  g.  when  he  attributes  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  to  forgotten  revelations).  In  his  ontology  Aqui- 
nas leans  somewhat  to  the  emanation  of  his  master,  Al- 
bertus  Hagnus.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween will  and  nature  in  God ;  and  his  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  deterministic  in  its  implications.  In  form  it 
is  an  ideal  of  artistic  construction.  It  is,  however,  not 
merely  its  form,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  rich  fulness  of 
its  matter,  which  secured  to  it  its  long  ascendency  over 
the  theological  activity  of  the  Church. 

Contemporary  with  Aquinas  was  the  gifted  and  elo- 
quent Bonaventura  (died  1274).  He  is  peculiar  for  the 
completeness  with  which  he  combined  the  schoUstical 
element  with  the  mysticaL  His  masters  were  Aris- 
totle and  the  St.  Victors.  Less  speculatively  original 
than  Aquinas,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  moderation  which 
preserves  him  froni  dogmatic  extremes,  and  by  a  warm 
religious  element  which  lends  to  his  pages  an  enduring 
attraction.  This  latter  element  saves  him  from  the 
trivial  subtleties  into  which  bis  contemporaries  so  gen- 
erally fell,  and  induces  him  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  simple  practical  elements  of  scriptural  piety.    Well 


did  he  merit  the  encomium  of  Gerson :  "  Recedit  a  coii- 
oeitate  quantum  potest,  non  immiscens  positiones  extra* 
neas,  vel  doctrinas  terminis  philosophieis  obumbratas 
more  multorum,  sed  dum  studet  ilium inationi  intellec* 
tus,  totum  refert  ad  pietatem  et  ad  religiositatem  affec- 
tus."  Hence  to  Bonaventura  theology,  though  specu- 
lative as  to  its  object,  is  yet  predominantly  a  merely 
practical  science.  As  to  his  mysticism,  it  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  form  of  his  theology ;  rather  is  it  sim- 
ply an  attending  complement  serving  to  supplement  the 
tnadequac)'  of  the  formally  logical  element  As  a  whole, 
his  influence,  though  permanent,  was  not  so  immediate- 
ly effective  as  that  of  Ray  mund  Lull  (died  1315).  Lull's 
A  ra  Genemlis  was  a  laudable  endeavor  to  simplify  and 
to  render  more  practically  effective  the  whole  arsenal 
of  scholastic  resources.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  undertook  to  frame  a  system  which  would  absolutely 
annihilate  the  scepticism  of  the  Averrhoists,  and  demon- 
strate Christianity  with  the  evidence  of  a  simple  syllo- 
gistic inference,  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  kindred 
ambition  of  Wolf  in  the  18th  century.  But  the  results 
did  not  justify  his  hopes.  And  though  he  had  a  long 
series  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  his  logical  rationalism 
failed  to  produce  any  long^lasting  benefits* 

But  the  figure  which  stands  as  a  worthy  rival  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  whose  subtleties  brought  scholas- 
tic theology  not  only  to  its  meridian  of  glory,  but  also 
to  that  stage  of  excessive  development  which  broke 
the  way  for. its  decline,  is  the  Franciscan  monk  Duns 
Scotus  (died  1808).  Scotus  was  unquestionably  an  orig- 
inal, .creative  genius.  He  impressed  upon  the  course  of 
theological  development  a  specifically  new  character. 
He  was  not  merely  a  personal  rival  of  Aquinas,  but  he 
was  an  independent  master.  He  shared,  with  the  other 
scholastics,  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
oflldal  orthodoxy  of  the  Church.  He  differed  from 
Aquinas  in  making  a  less  impassable  gulf  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  He  reduced  the  claims  of  philosophy, 
and  in  the  same  measure  enlarged  the  scope  of  the(d- 
ogy.  With  him  theology  is  the  science  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  God,  and  of  God  in  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse. He  comes  to  a  clearer  conception  and  a  larger 
use  of  man  as  an  image  of  God  than  is  previously  met 
with.  From  the  fact  that  man  u  in  the  likeness  of 
God  follows  the  consequence  that  man  is  able  to  know 
God,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  essential  truth  lie  in 
germ  in  the  very  nature  of  the  souL  Upon  the  path 
of  man*s  likeness  to  God,  Duns  Scotus  was  led  to  a  more 
clear  distinguishing  of  will  from  nature  in  God  than  had 
previously  been  done,  as  also  to  the  assigning  to  God's 
freedom  a  very  laiige  role.  The  creation  of  the  universe 
was  not  a  matter  of  pantheutic  necessity,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  volition.  God  might  even 
have  made  the  world  other  than  as  it  is,  and  he  might 
have  given  to  man  a  different  moral  law.  He  might 
also  have  adopted  a  different  plan  of  salvation.  Thus, 
while  teaching  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  freedom 
and  combating  the  determinism  of  Aquinas,  Scotus  did 
not  guard  the  divine  freedom  against  irrational  arbitra- 
riness by  representing  it  as  finding  its  norm  of  action 
in  the  divine  wisdom.  This  great  defect  in  Scotus's 
system  led  directly  to  the  defeat  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavor  of  his  life  —  viz.  to  settle  Christian  science 
upon  an  absolutely  solid  foundation;  for  it  sapped  the 
rational  ground  of  the  universe,  and  thus  planted  in  the- 
ology a  germ  of  universal  scepticism.  The  reason  of 
this  failure  lay  not  in  a  lack  of  ability  in  Scotus,  but  in 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  body  of  scholastic 
theologians,  viz.  in  the  uncritical  assumption  of  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  the  formal  dogmas  of  the  official 
Church.  This  assumption  shut  them  off  at  once  from 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  two  true  sources  of  all 
theology  and  philosophy,  viz.  Scripture  and  experience. 

It  was  by  developing  the  consequences  of  the  scho- 
lastic method  to  their  dangerous  extremes  that  Duns 
Scotus  has  the  merit  of  having  at  the  same  time  raised 
scholastic  theology  to  its  fullest  glory  and  also  given  an 
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impulse  towards  its  dittolation.  Earliest  among  those 
who  became  couscioos  of  the  radical  defectiveness  of  the 
whole  scholastic  method  was  Roger  Bacon  (died  1294). 
Bacon  declaimed,  in  an  almost  Protestant  spirit,  against 
the  enslavement  of  theology  to  human  authorities,  and 
pointed  towards  the  Scriptures  jund  experience  as  the 
real  fountains  of  truth.  But  his  influence  towards  the 
decline  of  scholasticism  had  a  less  potent  effect  to  that 
end  than  the  further  development  of  scholasticism  itself. 

Of  this  third  stage  in  the  scholastic  movement  we 
can  mention  but  the  most  prominent  features.  First 
of  note  stands  the  acute  and  independent-minded  Du- 
rand  of  St  Pour^ain  (died  1338).  Durand  held  an 
eclectic  relation  to  the  opposed  systems  of  Aquinas  and 
Sootus.  He  was  a  nominalist  like  Scotus,  but  bis  nom* 
inalism  had  a  realistic  background.  With  Aquinas,  he 
held  that  man  is  by  nature  incapable  of  knowing  the 
laws  of  God.  The  intuitions  and  generalizations  of  the 
human  mind  have  only  subjective  validity.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Script- 
ures, as  oflScially  interpreted  by  Rome.  Theology  aims 
not  at  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  only  at 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  God  as  leads  to  salvation. 
Theology  relates  to  the  will,  and  Is  hence  a  purely  prac- 
tical science.  Faith  cannot  be  begotten  by  arguments, 
but  is  a  simple  virtue;  and  its  meritoriousness  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  Durand  denies  even  that  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  shows  us  the  ecidmce  of  Gospel  truth, 
lliis  also  would  destroy  the  merit  of  faith.  He  agrees 
with  Aquinas  in  exalting  the  transcendental  position  of 
God  in  regard  to  man,  and  with  Sootus  in  giving  arbi- 
trary play  to  the  divine  will  and  grace.  The  outcome 
of  his  whole  system  was  to  discourage  the  activity  of 
human  reason,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unquestioning 
submissiveness  to  the  official  Church.  It  denied  all 
worth  to  philosophy,  and  reduced  theology  to  a  mere 
method  of  practice. 

This  attitude  of  theology  was  now  more  fidly  devel- 
oped by  Occam  (died  1347).  A  disciple  of  Scotus,  he 
yet  varies  from  him  in  many  points.  He  boldly  op- 
posed some  of  the  claims  of  the  popes,  and  substituted 
nominalism  for  the  prevalent  scholastic  realism.  Thb 
was  a  necessary  logical  outcome.  Scholastic  realism 
had  utterly  failed  to  resolve  the  truths  of  philosophy 
and  theology  into  any  unitary  substratum  of  general 
knowledge.  Hence  its  sole  resource  in  order  to  attain 
to  unity  of  thought  was  to  give  up  all  effort  at  knowing 
things  per  «f ,  and  to  reduce  our  highest  intuitions  and 
ideas  to  mere  creations  of  our  own  subjectivity,  desti- 
tute of  objective  value.  Our  highest  ideas  are  mere 
JSetioneSf  abtiraetioneM,  This  nominalism  was  so  strong 
with  Occam  that  it  gave  to  his  whole  system  a  posi- 
tively sceptical  tendency.  Thenceforth  nominalism 
reigns  almost  without  rival  in  the  waning  life  of  scho- 
lastic theology. 

After  the  time  of  Occam  the  development  of  theology 
becomes  fitful  and  sporadic.  The  influence  of  Scotus 
led  to  a  constantly  more  pronounced  Pelagianism.  The 
influence  of  Aquinas  occasioned  various  attempts  at  a 
revival  of  Augustinian  determinism.  In  a  few  cases, 
e.  g.  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  it  became  a  herald  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  last  scholastic  proper,  Gabriel  Biel  (died 
1495),  made  earnest  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  superstructure  of  the  old  system.  Further 
attempts  in  the  same  direction^by  Raimund  of  Sabunde, 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  Genon,  and  others  of  a  less  scholastic 
character — were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  served  only 
to  show  the  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  whole 
body  of  theology. 

The  latest  phenomena  in  theological  science  imme- 
diately before  the  Reformation  were  these  three:  An 
effort  to  revive  an  earnest  Christian  mysticism  (Geiion 
and  others) ;  a  revival  of  an  Aristotelianiam  of  a  scep- 
tical tendency  (Pomponatius) ;  and  a  syncretistic  and 
fandful  Neo-Platonism  (Ficinus,  Picus  Mirandula).  Of 
these  three,  the  first  was  necessarily  impotent  in  its  main 
endeavor,  as  it  still  held  fast  to  the  old  scholastic  fuun 


dation,  while  the  second  and  thiid  aenred  only,  by  their 
sceptical  and  pagan  tendencies,  to  give  a  fioid  thrust  at 
the  entire  effete  system. 

The  so-called  ante-Reformers—^Wycliffe,  Huss,  Jerome, 
Savonarola,  Weasel — ^still  linger  under  the  dominion  of 
scholastic  forms  and  traditions.  It  was  only  the  radi- 
cally revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Reformers  themselves 
that  gave  to  scholastic  theology  its  definitive  death- 
blow. But  even  subsequently  to  this  point  there  have 
appeared  not  a  few  (though  unimportant)  scholastics, 
tchokuiici  poit  scholatiicisnutm,  Luther  himself  con- 
fesses his  indebtedness  to  scholasticism :  *<£go  scholas- 
ticos  non  dausis  oculis  lego,  non  rejicio  omnia  corum, 
sed  non  probo  omnia."  So  also  Melancthon.  And  it 
is  only  the  shallowness  of  rationalism  or  the  bigoti^'  of 
ignorance  that  can  declaim  (as  is  often  done)  against 
the  worthlessness  of  scholastic  theology  as  a  whole. 
Philosophers  like  Leibnits,  Hegel,  RiUer,  Cousin,  R^- 
musat,  and  Haur^an,  and  theologians  like  Engelhardt, 
ReUberg,  liebner,  Hasse,  Gass,  Neander,  and  Baur,  have 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone;  and  have  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  acquaint  modem  times  with  a  part 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  speculation  which 
it  contains.  The  dry,  superficial  18th  century  mocked  at 
the  scholastics  from  the  simple  reason  of  its  ignorance 
and  its  incapacity  to  appreciate  them.  The  revival  of 
theological  originality  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
and  the  contemporary  new  birth  of  art  in  the  romantic 
schools  of  Germany  and  France  have  awakened  a  very 
different  state  of  mind.  Even  Semler  has  frankly  de- 
clared that  many  a  modem  theologian  who  has  abused 
the  scholastics  would  not  hsve  been  able  to  serve  them 
as  a  mere  amanuensis. 

Faint  reproductions  of  the  scholastic  period  of  Cath- 
olic theQk>gy  have  appeared  in  Protestantism.  The  17th 
century  was  for  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
a  really  scholastic  age.  The  systematic  theologians  Of 
that  century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fathers 
of  Protestantism  as  the  mediwal  scholastics  to  the 
pai9^  of  Catholicism.  So  is  it  with  each  of  the  most 
insignificant  sects  of  Protestantism.  Whenever  any 
Church  begins  to  let  the  writings  of  any  of  its  eminent 
ministers  stand  between  it  and  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  intuition  and 
experience,  that  moment  it  enters  into  its  scholastic 
stage.  See  Neander,  Church  Hist,  vol.  iv ;  Hagcnbaoh, 
JJisL  of  Doctrinuf  and  especially  Uerzog,  ReaUEne^ 
khp.     (J.P.L.) 

Scholasticism  (Scholastic  Philosoput— Phi- 
losophy OF  THB  ScHOOLMi£ii),a  notable  phase  of  spec- 
ulation which  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
whenever  any  activity  of  thought  was  displayed,  and 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  reasonings,  to 
the  controversies,  and  to  the  whole  intellectual  habit  of 
those  centuries.  Scholasticism  especially  denotes  the 
peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  then  practiced,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  guided.  The  Scholastic  Philos- 
ophy designates  the  whole  body  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  doctrine  which  was  generated,  under  the 
scholastic  procedure.  The  Philosophy  of  the  School- 
men signifies  the  same  thing,  but  directs  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  very  remarkable  succession  of  acute  and 
profound  inquirers  who  applied  and  developed  the  scho- 
lastic method.  The  achoolmen  were  the  theologians, 
the  metaphysicians,  the  dialecticians,  the  encyclopis- 
dists,  the  thinkers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  mediaval 
period.  The  scholastic  philosophy  represented  the  am- 
ple and  often  bewildering,  but  always  systematic,  results 
of  their  labors,  especially  after  their  method  had  attain- 
ed its  curious  but  consummate  perfection.  Scholasti- 
cism was  the  peculiar  process  of  investigation  and  dem- 
onstration pursued  by  the  schoolmen,  with  various  thor- 
oughness but  unvarying  uniformity,  for  much  more  than 
half  a  millennium.  The  schoolmen  have  long  Jallen  into 
disrepute;  little  more  than  their  names  are  remembered 
by  the  majority  even  of  educated  persons.  Their  works 
are  unread  and  lie  mouldering  and  undisturbed  on  the 
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dusty  shelrcs  of  ancient  libraries.  Their  system  has 
been  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  constant  bott  of 
ignorant  censure  and  stolid  pretension.  Yet  a  system 
which  endured  so  long,  which  engrossed  so  many  minds 
of  wide  culture  and  of  marvellous  penetration,  which  at- 
tracted  so  much  of  contemporaneous  regard,  which  en- 
listed soch  intense  and  general  enthusiasm,  which  filled 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  for  long  generations,  which 
almost  ''ruled  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,'"  in  the 
persoiis  of  Anselm  and  Occam  and  Abelard,  cannot  be 
dbmtssed  with  a  sneer  or  safely  repudiated  with  indif- 
ference. HaUam,  following  in  the  wake  of  Brucker, 
with  whonk  he  was  probably  unacquainted,  has  repeated 
the  stale  reproaches  against  the  scholastics,  though  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  read  neither  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen  themselves  nor  the  historians  of  their  phik)e- 
ophy  {Middle  Agei,  ch.  ix,  pt.  ii).  But  the  second-hand 
censures  of  HaUam  are  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  meas- 
ured commendations  of  Leibnitz,  to  which  he  inade- 
quately refers,  and  by  the  candid  admiration  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  other  competent  judges.  Sir 
William,  speaking  of  Reid*s  repetition  of  the  current 
abuse,  observes:  "This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  few  are,  however, 
now  aware  that  the  human  mind,  though  partially,  was 
never  more  powerfully  developed  than  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'"  (Reid,  World  [ed.  Hamilton],  p.  268,  note; 
oomp.  Hamilton,  DUeust,  p.  54,  note ;  2d  ed.  St,  Hilaire, 
De  la  Ijogique  d*Aristotej  pref.  vol.  i,  p.  v;  R^musat, 
Abelard,  ii,  282,  548).  St.  Hilaire  justly  designates 
"La  soolastiquc — bercean  de  Tintelligence  modeme." 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  disown  any  of  the  laborious 
services  by  which  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been 
advanced,  no  matter  how  strange  they  may  now  appear. 
Nor  can  it  wisely  forget  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  earnestly  in  its  behalf.  It  may  always  be  pre- 
sumed that  whatever  occupied  the  ardent  endeavors  of 
many  generations  had  some  serious  meaning,  whether 
this  meaning  does  or  does  not  lie  open  to  hasty  appre- 
hension ;  and  that  it  solved  some  serious  difficulties  of 
the  time  and  ministered  to  their  removal  from  the  on- 
ward path  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  blindness  and 
arrogance  to  reject,  without  careful  examination,  what 
we  do  not  understand,  because  we  do  not  understand  it ; 
and  not  to  understand  it,  because  unwilling  to  make  an 
eflbrt  to  understand  it.  There  is  much  which  is  un- 
suited  to  modem  habitudes  of  thought,  much  which  is 
strange  and  bewildering  under  modem  associations,  and 
which  is  futile,  perverse,  or  erroneous  in  the  writings  of 
the  schoolmen;  much  that  may  be  judiciously  aban- 
doned as  having  served  its  turn  and  prepared  and  disci- 
plined modem  intelligence.  But,  as  Richard  Baxter 
and  Leibnitz — very  dissimilar  minds — both  recognised, 
there  will  still  remain  much  that  is  valuable  and  de- 
serving of  sedulous  appreciation.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
have  sipped  from  the  original  fountains,  who  have  pon- 
dered over  the  divisions  of  Aquinas  or  grappled  with 
the  distinctions  of  Duns  Scotus,  there  will  appear  no  ex- 
travagance in  the  question  of  a  recent  writer:  **  What 
doubts  have  since  been  mooted— what  difficulties  sug- 
gested in  morals,  religion,  or  politics  during  three  cen- 
turies of  unfettered  religious  inquiry  which  they,  the 
schoolmen,  have  not  anticipated  and  dissected  with  the 
calmness  of  scientific  anatomists?"  (Brewer,  Le(ters  and 
Papert  in  the  Reiffn  of  Henry  VI IT,  vol.  iii,  p.  ccccxiii. 
Comp.  Proodhon,  Creation  de  rOrdre  dane  Vllumanite, 
in,  iii,  §  203). 

L  Origin  of  the  Term  Sckolatficism, — The  word  **  scho- 
lastic" (o^oXaffrucoc)  does  not  occur  in  classic  Greek 
in  the  sense  so  familiar  from  its  customary  application 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bayle  (s.  v. 
"  Aristotie*^  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  Aristotle's  time 
to  ''signify  a  scholar,  a  student,  or  a  schoolman."  It 
occurs  four  times  in  AristoUe  himself,  always  with  the 
meaning  of  idle  or  disengaged — once  In  dtsttnct  opposi- 
tion to  practical.  No  distinct  instance  of  its  medlseval 
usage  is  discoverable  in  Stephens's  T^saurue,    The  ear- 


liest approximation  to  it  praaents  itself  in  Posidonins 
(Athen.  Deipnoe,  V,  xlviii) ;  but  it  still  clings  to  its  pri- 
mary meaning  of  unemployed,  leisurely.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  **  school"  had  originally  the  same  import, 
and  that  its  Latin  name  was  htdue  (play).  Gradually 
"  scholastic"  came  to  mean  ^  characteristic  of  the  school," 
particularly  a  school  of  rhetorie— the  master  of  such  a 
school,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  an  advocate  in  the  courts 
of  law.  It  is  employed  in  this  last  sense  in  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  II  {Cod,  Theod,  viii,  x,  11). 
It  is  sometimes  with  reference  to  a  forensic  vocation, 
sometimes  with  reference  to  elegant  culture  (which  the 
word  afterwards  denoted),  sometimes  with  reference  to 
rhetorical  instruction,  that  the  Eastern  Greeks  spoke  of 
Eulogins  scholatticiUf  Leontius  echolasfictu,  Sozomen 
sckolastiaUf  Evagrius  Mcholaetiau,  etc  The  term,  how* 
ever,  gradually  lapsed  into  new  significations,  so  that  in 
the  amusing  account  which  Anna  €k>raiiena  in  the  12th 
century  gives  of  John  Italus  (^4  lexiad,  V,  viii),  it  is  put  in 
contrast  with  polite,  rhetorical  accomplishment,  and  sig- 
nifies a  dialectician.  The  word  is  trannlated  **umbrati- 
lis,"  by  Possinus,  in  his  version  of  Anna,  in  aooordance 
with  its  classical  sense;  and  this  rendering  is  not  changed 
in  the  revision  of  this  version  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn 
edition.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignoro  its  indica- 
tion of  logical  pursuits.  It  probably  received  this  signif- 
icance by  importation  fh>m  the  contemporaneous  usage 
in  the  schools  of  the  West*  The  fortune  of  the  word  in 
the  Latin  language  was  similar  to  its  experiences  in  the 
Greek;  but  there  is  greater  fadlity  in  tracing  the  mu- 
tetions  of  its  meaning.  It  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  umbraticus  as  its  equivalent 
(ix,  Ep.  ii).  In  Quintilian,  in  the  DicUogue  on  Oratore, 
and  in  Anlus  Oellins,  it  denotes  ^*  appertaining  to  rhetor- 
ical schools.'*  In  Petronius  it  designates  the  pupils  of 
such  a  schooL  In  the  4th  century  it  was  used  for  i^e- 
gant,  cultivated,  refined  ("scholasticos,ad  Gnscas  mun- 
ditias  eru(Utus"  [Capitolin.  Maximin.  Jr.  c.  iii]).  In  the 
5th  century  it  meant  eloquent  ^  scholastici  ac  diserti" 
[Salvian,  De  Gub»  Dei,  posf.]).  Several  of  the  meanings 
were,  no  doubt,  concurrent;  The  predominant  meaning, 
under  the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  West,  was  a  person 
accomplished  in  the  studies  of  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
whether  as  disciple,  teacher,  or  graduate.  Rhetorical 
education,  as  the  preparation  of  Cicero  and  the  Inetitutee 
of  Quintilian  abundantly  attest,  had  early  become  uni- 
versal or  enc}'clopfedical  instniction.  As  rhetorical 
pursuits  declined  and  as  other  studies  waned,  while  logw 
ic  gradually  acquired  a  noteble  preponderance  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  as  afterwards 
in  the  rising  universities  of  Western  Europe,  scholasti- 
cism became  identified  with  logic.  Logic,  however,  em- 
braced, or  assumed  to  embrace,  all  subjects  in  its  rigid 
grasp,  as  is  shown  by  the  commentaries  of  the  greater 
schoolmen  on  all  the  works  of  Arist4)tle,  and  by  their 
violent  application  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  to  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  and  action.  But  the  universal 
range  claimed  by  rhetoric  in  the  Roman  schools  of 
rhetoric  was  never  renounced  by  those  who  retained  the 
name  of  scholastics  while  substituting  logic  for  rhetoria 
The  process  of  the  transmigration  of  meanings  is  easily 
discernible.  School  study  is  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  therefore  opportunity  for  learning. 
Rhetoric  became  the  predominant  and  exclusive  object 
of  school  instruction,  but  comprehended  all  knowledge. 
Logic  supplanted  rhetoric.  Analysis  and  demonstra- 
tion took  the  place  of  rhetorical  elegance  of  expression, 
and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  knowledge.  The 
new  teachers  and  pupils  retained  the  established  name; 
and  thus  the  scholastic  of  the  Middle  Ages  emerged  out 
of  the  idler  of  classical  antiquity.  The  name  is  early 
applied  to  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  schools. 

II.  Nature  of  Seholatticitm, —The  inquiry'  into  the 
changing  import  of  the  name  scholastic  is  equally  nec- 
essary for  the  due  apprehension  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  the  term  and  for  understanding  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  scholastic  philosophers.     There  is  a  large 
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claM  of  words  which  denote  shifting  conditionsi  social 
flactuations,  expanding  or  altering  forms,  that  can  be 
duly  appreciated  only  by  attention  to  their  historical 
modifications.  Civilization  is  a  word  of  this  kind,  scho- 
lasticism is  another.  The  definitions  of  scholasticiara 
given  in  the  dictionaries  are  for  the  moet  part  tautolog- 
ical— idem  per  idem — and  habitually  partiai.  They  con- 
vey little  information  to  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  subject;  they  generally  proceed  by  crow-refer- 
ence. The  inquirer  is  baffled  by  a  game  of  verbal  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  between  the  reciprocally  impli- 
cated terms  scholasticism,  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
schoolmen.  The  distinctions  of  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy are  of  course  more  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
seldom  adequate.  Brucker  enters  into  the  history  of 
the  term ;  but  Ucberweg  is  almost  dumb  on  this  point. 
He  says  (IlisL  PkU,  i,  855), "  Scholasticism  was  the  re- 
production of  ancient  philosophy  under  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accommodation,  in  cases 
of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter." Then  Abelard,  who  did  not  touch  theology  till 
an  advanced  period  of  his  career,  was  not  a  scholastic 
during  his  brilliant  course  at  Paris.  Others,  who  never 
touched  theology  at  all,  were  never  scholastics.  Occam, 
and  those  who  rejected  ecclesiastical  authority  in  whole 
or  in  part,  were  not  scholastics.  Then  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  ceased  to  be  scho- 
lastics when  composing  their  vast  commentaries  on  Ar- 
istotle ;  but  became  so,  suddenly,  when  commenting  on 
Peter  Lombard  and  submitting  their  speculations  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Then  Boger  Bacon  would 
not  be  a  schoolman.  Evidently  there  is  no  such  com- 
pendious definition  of  scholasticism  as  Ueberweg  and 
many  of  his  fellow-historians  suppose.  The  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  subordination  of  the  logical  deductions 
to  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  the  Church,  characterized 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  scholasticism,  and  consti- 
tuted scholastic  theology.  See  Scholastic  Thrology. 
But  these  characteristics  did  not  belong  to  the  whole 
period,  nor  to  all  the  schoolmen,  nor  to  all  the  labors 
of  theological  scholastics  in  any  ])eriod.  John  Scotus 
Erigena  with  his  Platonism,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola  with 
his  Cabalism  were  schoolmen  as  much  as  Bonaventura 
or  Bradwanline.  So  also  were  essentially  the  Jew 
Maimonides  and  the  Saracen  Avicenna.  It  is  necessary 
to  regard  the  wavering  import  of  the  term  scholasti- 
cism, to  note  its  various  use,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  scholastic  procedure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  meaning,  and  to  detect  the  grounds  of  its  di- 
verse, and  particularly  of  its  most  familiar,  application. 

Scholasticism,  so  contemplated,  will  be  found  to  have 
meant,  under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  functions  of  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  embracing  all  knowledge  in  his 
course,  then  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  with  the 
refinement  which  it  was  supposed  to  bestow.  As  uni- 
versal learning  shrank  up,  even  in  the  times  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  to  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  scholasticism 
suffered  eclipse,  but  still  claimed  dominion  over  all  the 
leamiog  of  the  time.  When  rhetoric  was  supplanted 
by  logic,  scholasticism  became  the  application  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  to  all  departments  of  inquiry;  and,  at  a 
later  time,  in  accordance  with  the  temper,  associations, 
and  necessities  of  what  is  regarded  as  distinctively  the 
scholastic  period,  pre-eminently,  though  never  exclu- 
sively, to  theology. 

Scholasticism  will  thus  be  the  employment  of  logic, 
not  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  oa  such,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  whether  suited  to  them  or  not — the 
substitution  of  dialectics  for  investigation,  of  authority 
for  facts.  Lord  Bacon  did  much,  but  very  much  less 
than  his  followers,  to  confirm  the  delusion  that  Aristotle 
handled  everything  in  snbservienoe  to  the  logical  sci- 
ence which  he  had  created.  Such  an  error  can  never 
be  entertained  by  any  one  who  has  read  his  Naiural 
Jlistorjff  bis  Parts  o/Animaltf  his  PoliticSf  or  even  his 
Rhetoric  or  his  Etkica,    This  exclusive  application  of 


logic  to  aU  subjects  and  on  all  occasions  was  alike  the 
defect  and  the  characteristic  of  the  schoolmen,  practiced, 
even  when  condemned  and  opposed,  by  Boger  Bacon. 

in.  Origin  of  the  SckoUuke  Mode  of  Philotophizii^. 
— ^The  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  nat- 
ure of  scholasticism  furnish  indications  of  the  genetic 
development  of  that  notable  method  of  speculation. 
They  do  not  supply  the  historical  explanation  of  its 
growth,  nor  reveal  its  relation  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances in  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
darkening  ages  which  determined  its  appearance  and 
progressive  ascendency.  Several  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Brucker,  St.  Hilaire,Remusat,  have  rec- 
ognised in  John  of  Damascus  the  progenitor  of  the  scho- 
lastic system.  He  flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  ihc 
8th  century.  Long  before  him,  germs  of  scholasticism 
and  scholastic  tendencies  may  be  detected  in  both  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  writers.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
Aulus  Gellius  that  eristic  dialectics  constituted  an  ha- 
bitual occupation  of  scholars  before  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  (see  especially  Noct,  Att,  I,  ii).  There  is  o 
manifest  disposition  in  TertuUian  and  other  fathers  of 
the  early  Church  to  treat  religious  topics  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  pursued  a  thousand  years  later  by  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  schoolmen.  Scholasticism 
was  a  natural  growth,  tiot  an  arbitrary  invention.  It 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  inevitable  that  this  mode 
of  intellectual  procedure  should  be  pursued  when  a  re- 
vealed religion,  appealing  exclusively  to  faith  in  the 
revelation,  and  whose  fundamental  tenets  "  came  not  bv 
observation,"  was  disseminated  amid  a  highly  cultivated 
but  sceptical  society,  in  antagonism  to  previously  ex- 
isting systems  of  religious  belief,  and  to  all  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  past  thought  and  experience.  Authority, 
divine  authority,  was  the  basis  of  the  new  truth,  and 
funiished  the  premises  for  controversy  and  for  apolo- 
getics alike.  The  inspired  Scriptures  were  the  expres- 
sion of  this  divine  authority,  and  were  neither  to  be  es- 
tablished by  observation  nor  tested  by  experiment  In 
exegetics  as  well  as  in  polemics  there  was  thus  a  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  from  the  maxims  of  faith  to  the  con* 
sequences  of  such  maxims,  which  could  be  reached  only 
by  deduction.  The  need  of  accommodating  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  the  hostile  temperaments  and  adverse 
habitudes  of  a  pagan  age  would  naturally  soften  and 
obscure  the  sharp  precision  and  harsh  angularities  of 
dialectical  demonstration.  But  the  scholastic  method, 
and  even  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  quodlibcts,  very 
soon  appeared,  and  may  be  discenied  in  early  patristic 
literature.  When  Christianity  became  prevalent  and 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  especially 
as  there  was  a  coincident  decay  of  general  culture  and 
secular  letters,  the  logical  spirit,  with  its  texts,  its  ab- 
stractions, ite  distinctions,  its  divisions,  and  its  refine- 
ments, became  predominant.  This  tendency  is  very 
pronounced  in  the  Confesnofu  of  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
other  writings,  and  in  the  productions  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  Augustine  has  been  signalized  as  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  scholastic  method.  As  letters 
continued  to  shrivel  up,  and  as  cultivation  of  intellectual 
graces  and  refinements  became  impossible  or  mistimed 
in  the  midst  of  social  anarchy,  barbarian  incursion,  and 
general  wretchedness,  the  deductive  metho<l  of  argu- 
mentation and  exposition  would  unavoidably  prevail 
The  extension  of  the  practice  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
such  pursuits  would  also  be  greatly  favored  by  the  re- 
striction of  study  to  the  ecclesiastical  circle,  and  by  the 
mighty  task  imposed  upon  the  whole  mediseval  period 
of  converting  the  pagan  barbarians  who  had  occupied 
the  Western  empire,  and  of  civilizing  them  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Christian  faith  to  which  they 
were  to  be  converted.  Of  course,  as  logic  was  the  chief 
method  of  theological  persuasion,  the  influence  of  Aris^ 
totle  and  of  the  Arbtotelian  spirit  grew  with  the  prog- 
ress of  time  and  with  the  progress  of  theological  dispu- 
tation, for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  any  logic 
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bot  that  of  Aristotle.  There  docs  not  SGem  to  be  any 
auffictent  evidence  of  the  total  oblivion  of  Arislotle  and 
of  Ariatotle*8  dialectics  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  testimony  of  Ingulph  may  be  spurious,  but  there 
are  other  indications  of  a  meaj^re  acquaintance  with 
Aristotelian  logic  through  secondary  channels;  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  version  of  Porphyry's  ItUroductum, 
by  Boethius,  was  known  at  all  times.  After  the  con- 
veruon  of  the  pagans  in  the  new  kingdoms,  and  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  ascendency 
of  the  Roman  Church  throughout  the  Western  empire, 
a  fresh  demand  and  a  constant  provocation  for  the  in- 
tervention  of  scholastic  procedure  arose  in  the  ever-mul- 
tiplying and  often  pernicious  heresies  which  occupied 
provincial  councils,  and  engaged  the  most  zealous  and 
astute  minds  in  their  promulgation,  their  refutation,  and 
their  defence.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  t)ie  impugned 
opinions,  whose  statement  opens  the  several  articles  in 
the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  or  of  any  similar  summa,  will 
show  what  a  countless  number  and  endless  variety  of 
dogmas  required  to  be  examined  and  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  of  the 
times.  It  was  an  inestimable  service  which  was  ren- 
dered in  the  long  and  agonizing  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  a  society  without  other  intellectual  diacipliue 
or  moral  control,  by  the  proposition,  the  ventilation,  the 
discussion,  the  establishment,  or  the  reprobation  of  the 
multitudinous  perplexed  problems  in  theology — often 
affecting  government,  society,  and  private  conduct.  It 
is  not  a  question  here  whether  the  reasoning  adopted, 
the  arguments  adduced,  the  conclusions  drawn,  or  the 
decisions  affirmed  were  correct  or  pernicious.  The 
process  was  necessary,  the  task  indispensable,  for  the 
effective  development  of  European  intelligence.  The 
system  does  not  accord  with  modem  requirements,  nor 
approve  itself  to  modem  modes  of  thought ;  but  it  in- 
augurated those  requirements  and  bred  those  modes. 
Feudalism  had  to  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
growth  of  society  and  its  larger  expansion ;  but  feudal- 
ism was  a  blessing  at  a  time  when  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  society  was  for  confirmed  authority  and  grad- 
uated subordination*  Any  ''good  custom  will  corrupt 
the  world;"  and  no  human  custom  is  absolutely  good 
or  free  from  the  taint  of  wrong  and  prospective  mis- 
chief. The  errors  and  the  defects  of  scholasticism  are 
nowadays  manifest  to  all,  and  are  habitually  exagger- 
ated. The  good,  "that  was  buried  with  it,"  is  not 
equally  apparent  or  as  willingly  sought.  It  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen,  of  their  works,  and 
of  their  times — a  transference  of  thought  from  our  cir- 
cumstances and  points  of  view  to  theirs,  and  dispassion- 
ate reflection — ^to  estinuite  their  difilculties,  their  aimB, 
and  their  achievements.  One  inestimable  result  of 
their  labors — it  is  only  one — was  the  definite  establish- 
ment of  the  terms  of  reasoning,  metaphysics,  and  thcol- 
og>',  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  procedure,  the  en- 
forcement of  logical  coherence  of  thought  and  of  preci- 
sion of  language.  These  things  were  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries for  the  development  of  modem  tongues,  mod- 
em knowledge,  modem  enterprise,  modem  society-,  and 
modem  government. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  scho- 
lasticism is  correct  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  tendencies,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  contemporaneous  speculation  of  the 
Jews  and  Arabs;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  schoUsti- 
cism  as  either  an  ethnical  or  a  theological  idiosyncrasy'. 

In  the  manner  stated,  and  by  steps  which  can  be  only 
obscurely  traced,  scholasticism  gradually  assumed  that 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  contemplated  by  the  histori- 
ans of  philosophy ;  and  acquired  the  fulness,  abundance, 
cnergv,  precision,  and  predominance  which  character- 
ized the  scholastic  philosophy  in  its  most  vigorous  man- 
ifestation. 

IV.  Stfgiematie  Development  of  Scholatticum, — John 
Scotns  Erigena,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  of  those  distinctively  en- 


titled schoolmen,  though,  as  has  been  shown  above,  he 
should  not  be  considered  the  earliest  scholastic.  The 
historians  of  philosophy  have  variously  distributed  the 
course  of  scholastic  philosophy  into  periods.  Ueber- 
weg,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  latest  prevalent 
view,  divides  the  scholastic  age  into  two  parts  only : 
1.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Amalric,  or  from  the  9th  to 
the  13th  century;  2.  From  the  13th  century  to  the  Re- 
naissance. He  thus  omits  both  the  preliminary  tenden- 
cies and  the  expiring  efforts,  important  as  the  origin 
and  the  decadence  of  the  svstem  must  be.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Rcid,  Works,  Appendix,  note  I^  p.  8 15)  notes 
John  Major,  of  St.  Andrew's  (1469-1547),  as  '*the  last 
of  the  regular  schoolmen ;"  but  the  spirit  survived  far 
into  the  next  century.  Bmcker  docs  not  neglect  the 
early  manifestations  of  scholasticism,  but  observes  that 
it  was  conceived  during  the  centuries  extending  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th ;  that  the  9th  and  10th  were  the  time 
of  its  gestation  and  formation;  that  it  was  bom  in  the 
11th ;  that  it  passed  its  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  12th ; 
and  that  it  attained  full  manhood  in  the  13th.  He  com- 
mences the  treatment  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  proper  with  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th 
centurj',  and  divides  the  histon*  into  three  periods:  1. 
From  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard  and  his  disciple  Peter  Lom- 
bard, to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  to  Albertus 
Magnus;  2.  From  1220  to  Durand  of  SU  Pour^ain;  3. 
From  1330  to  Gabriel  Biel  and  the  close  of  the  loth  cen- 
turv. 

That  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy at  the  opening  of  the  second  period,  through 
the  rivalry  and  energy  of  the  recently  instituted  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  is  proved  by  the 
character  and  career  of  the  great  schoolmen,  and  by 
Roger  Bacon's  curious  vituperation  of  the  **  youngsters'* 
who  were  teaching  at  Paris.  These  youngsters—'*  pu- 
eri  duorum  ordinum  studentium"  {Compend,  Siudii,  v) — 
were  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  their  col- 
leagues. The  third  period  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  names  of  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam,  and 
was  marked  by  an  excess  of  ingenuity,  an  extravagance 
of  di.tiiuctions,  and  a  perverse  subtlety  which  degener* 
ated  into  vain  and  puerile  captiousness  in  their  succes- 
sors. It  is  from  the  diseased  state  of  scholasticism  in 
its  moribund  age  that  the  general  estimate  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  formed.  But  there  is  little  justice  in  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  philosophy  the  reproaches  merited 
by  it  in  the  years  of  its  impotent  decline. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  scholasticism  to  theology, 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  sects  of  the  scholastics  and 
of  the  leading  schoolmen,  for  their  rivalries  and  their 
antagonisms,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  names 
of  the  schoolmen  in  this  CyclopcBdia;  to  No31INALISM, 
]iKALi.sM,and  Scholastic  Theology. 

V.  Literature,— 'V\i&  literature  of  scholasticism  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  and 
vain  to  undertake  to  give  here  ony  adequate  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  works  that  have  illustrated  it. 
Among  the  chief  sources  of  information  arc  obviously 
the  opera  omnia  of  all  the  more  notable  schoolmen  and 
their  predecessors,  from  Joannes  Damascenus  to  Gerson 
and  Petrus  AUiactiti,  or  even  down  to  Philip  Melancthon. 
Next  in  order  woidd  come  all  the  chief  historians  of 
philosophy.  Among  works  of  more  special  and  im- 
mediate interest  on  tlie  subject  may  be  named— Cou- 
sin, Fragment  Philosophiquei ;  Phil,  Scolastique  (Paris, 
1840);  Rousselot,  Etudea  tur  la  Phil,  duns  le  Moyen 
A(je  (ibid.  1840-42) ;  Jourdain,  Recherche*  Critiques  sur 
VAge  et  VOrigint  de»  Traductions  Laiines  d'Aristoie 
(ibid.  1843);  Caraman,  I/ist.  des  Rev,  de  la  Phil,  en 
France  (ibid.  1845-48);  Kaulich,  Gesch,  der  scholatt, 
Philosophie  (Prague,  1853);  Haureau,  Z^  Philosopkie 
Scolastique  (Paris,  1868) ;  Hampden,  The  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophjty  etc  (Oxford,  1862) ;  Erdmann,  Der  Fntwicke' 
Uingsgang  der  SchoUutik^  in  ZeiUdir\ftf&r  wissenschafil 
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ThetOogie  (Halle,  1865),  toL  viii;  Michaud,  GuiUaume 
de  Champeaux  et  lea  Ecoles  de  Parit  (Paru,  1867) ;  De 
Cupely,  Etprii  de  la  Philosophie  Seolattique  (ibid.  1868). 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Scholastics.    See  Scholastic  Theoloot. 

Scholefield,  Arnold,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Nova  Scotia;  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  quite  a  youth ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  May,  1810,  from  which  time  he  trav- 
elled and  labored  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  until  his  health  failed 
in  1828.  In  1832  he  was  again  reported  effective,  and 
appointed  to  travel  on  Troy  district,  but  had  not  trav- 
elled long  before  he  was  again  rendered  ineffective  by 
paralysis,  and  died  in  1837.  He  was  an  able  and  la- 
borious minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  ardent  in  his 
religious  feelings.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  richness  and  pleasing  variety,  and  were  usnal- 
\y  delivered  with  much  pathos.  See  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, ii,  495 ;  Bangs,  IJist.  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  iii,  252. 

Scholia,  short  notes  of  a  grammatical  or  exegctical 
nature.  Many  scholia  are  found  on  the  maiigin  of  man- 
uscripts, or  interlined,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
They  have  also  been  extracted  and  brought  together, 
forming  what  b  called  Catena  Patrum,    See  Commen- 

TABY. 

Scholiasts,  writers  of  such  brief  notes  on  passages 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers 
wrote  scholia  (q.  v.),  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
show  the  views  entertained  of  various  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Their  value,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  authors.  Theod<K 
ret,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius  are  among  the  best 
of  them. 

Schdnemann,  Karl  Traugott  Gottlikb,  from 
1799  doctor  of  law  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottin- 
gen,  was  bom  in  1766  at  Eisleben,  and  died  May  2, 1802. 
He  is  known  as  the  editor  of  EpUtoUe  Romanorum  Poh" 
tificum  et  qua  ad  eos  Scriptce  sunt,  a  S,  Clemente  I  usque 
ad  Innocent.  Ill,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1796).  He  also  pub- 
lished BUbiotheca  Ilist.-liter,  Patrum  LtUmorum  a  Ter- 
tuUiano  principe  usque  ad  Gregorivm  Magnum  et  Isidor. 
IlispaL  (Lips.  1792-94,  2  vols.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theolog.  Literatur,  i,  694, 854 ;  ii,  763.     (B.  P.) 

Schdner,  Johakn  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  born  April  15, 1749,  at  RUgheim,  near  Schwcin- 
furt,  where  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  place.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Erlangcn,  and  >va8  deacon  of  St. 
Lawrence's  at  Nuremberg.  In  1799  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  June  18, 1818.  He  was  an  excellent,  pious  man 
and  pastor ;  and  besides  other  hymns,  he  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful German  hymn  //tmmtf^n,RtfrA»;jim«/<i»,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Mills,  in  his  Ilorce  Germamcoe,  No.  130, 
'*  Heavenward,  still  heavenward."  See  SonntagsbibH- 
othek  (Bielefeld),  vi,  4;  Koch,  Geschichte  d,  deutsdien 
Kircheniiedes,  vi,  899  sq. ;  viti,  570 ;  Knapp,  Evangel. 
LiederschiUz,  p.  1344.     (R  P.) 

Schongauert  Martin,  called  Martin  Schdn,%,  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  was  born  about  1420,  and 
died  at  Colmar  Feb.  2, 1488.  The  paintings  attributed 
to  this  artist  are  very  numerous,  but  there  are  only  a 
few  which  can  be  proved  to  be  his  work ;  among  them 
is  a  panel  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Colmar.  As 
an  engraver  his  reputation  was  very  high.  His  style 
is  much  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  other  early  Ger- 
man artists,  and  many  of  bis  heads  are  full  of  refined 
sentiment.  His  Carrying  the  Cross  is  a  masterpiece; 
and  the  Temptation  of  St,  Anthony  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Schdnherr,  Johakn  Hrixrich,  a  rery  remark- 
able and  influential  German  theosophist,  was  bom  at 
Memel  November  80,  1770.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  to  Konigsberg  to  engage  in  trade.  After 
a  year  of  trial  he  concluded  that  he  had  not  found 
his  caUing.    By  great  self-denial  he  socoaeded  in  en- 


tefring  and  paaung  through  a  g}*mnasiam  ooutm,  ao 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ready  for  the 
university.     Even  in  his  gymnasial  couxm  he  be- 
came interested  in  those  deep  problems  to  which  hb 
subsequent  life  was  given.    But  as  yet  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  inner  oommotton.    His  early  reverence  for  the 
Bible  and  orthodoxy  was  shaken  by  contact  with  the 
Kantian  philosophy.    At  first  intent  on  studying  the- 
ology, he  now  wavered  and  began  with  jurisprudence. 
Soon  he  broke  off"  from  Kantian  principles  and  endeav- 
ored, in  his  own  way,  to  solve  the  problem  of  destiny 
and  immortality.     After  a  year  at  Konigsberg  he  made 
an  extensive  Journey,  stopping  a  while  at  Greifswald 
and  Roetock,  and  finally  studying  a  whole  year  at  the 
University  of  Rinteln.     Here  at  Kinteln  bis  system  of 
theoBOphy  began  to  take  shape.     It  was  rooted  in  a 
reaction  agauist  Kant's  abstract  idealism,  and  was  a 
fervent  grasping  after  realism.    He  imagined  that  in 
the  simple  words  of  revelation  he  had  found  a  complete 
philosophy  of  being.     **  I  even  saw  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity," says  he;  **and  I  discovered  that  the 
workl  is  a  structure  that  leads  to  perfection."    Leaving 
Rinteln  in  1793,  he  passed  through  Gottingen,  Erfurt, 
and  Jena,  and  finally  stopped  at  Leip«c  to  continue  the 
study  of  philosophy.    Here  he  led  a  quiet,  studious  life 
until  February,  1794,  and  showed  no  signs  of  eccentric- 
ity.   But  of  a  sudden  one  morning  he  came  into  the 
room  of  a  friend  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  highest 
mountain  of  Thuringia,  affirming  that  he  must  repair 
thither  at  once.    His  manner  awakened  a  belief  of  his 
insanity,  and  he  was  at  once  taken  to  an  asylum.    Here 
he  at  first  refused  all  food.    After  a  month  he  was  re- 
leased.   He  returned  to  Konigsberg  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  had  discovered  a  new  S3rstem  of  religions 
truth,  and  with  the  full  determination  to  devote  his  life 
to  its  propagation.    To  university  studies  he  gave  no 
further  attention,  but,  gaining  his  (kiily  bread  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  he  explained  his  thoughts  in  private, 
and  gradually  gathered  to  himself  a  little  circle  of  ad- 
mirers.   His  earnest  assaults  upon  the  prevalent  ration- 
alism, and  his  absolute  enthusiasm  for  the  literal  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  made  a  happy  impression  upon  many 
a  youthful  heart    Two  regular  weekly  meetings  were 
held,  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  at  which  were 
had  animated  discussions  on  the  profoundest  problems 
of  philosophy  and  religion.     They  extended  far  into 
the  night,  sometimes  until  daybreak.     Ladies  also  at- 
tended.   Usually  they  closed  with  a  hymn  and  a  sim- 
ple meal.     These  meetings  were  held  not  so  much 
simply  to  impart  a  fully  developed  system  as  in  op- 
der  to  develop  and  mature  on  all  sides  a  number  of 
fundamental  principles  which  were  regarded  as  already 
settled  and  certain.    Hence  Schonherr  was  also  him- 
self a  seeker  of  light  as  well  as  a  giver.    As  to  his  out- 
ward manner,  he  was  as  unpretentious  as  a  child,  show- 
ing no  trace  of  a  desire  to  rule  or  to  be  held  in  extraor- 
dinary esteem.    He  was  simply  a  thoroughly  convinced 
believer.    He  believed  that  he  had  found  the  kev  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  revelation  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  nature,  and  he  felt  that  a  great  regeneration  of 
Christendom  would  go  out  from  his  teachings.    But  he 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  forming  a  sect ;  on  the 
contrarx*,  he  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  regular  Church  ser\-ices,  and  he  Joined  in  them  with 
fervent  devotion.    Although  the  private  meetings  at 
Schonherr's  house  were  never  very  large,  still  their  very 
regularity  and  the  striking  appearance  of  SchSnheir 
himself  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police  to  them. 
Measures  were  about  to  be  taken  for  their  suppression, 
when  a  casual  meeting  of  Schonherr  with  the  minister 
of  public  worship  made  such  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  cause  the  matter  to  be  dropped.    Thenceforth  he 
was  left  to  labor  unmolested  until  his  death. 

Among  the  young  friends  of  Schdnherr  none  contrib- 
uted more  than  J.  W.  Ebel  (q.  v.)  to  bring  his  teachings 
into  public  notice.  Ebel  had  studied  at  Rcmigsbei^ 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipeic.    In  1810 
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he  obtaiiMd  a  place  as  pceacher  in  Kdnigiberg,  where 
his  intimacy  with  Schonherr  was  renewed.  His  preach- 
ing soon  invited  general  attention.  Hie  manner  was  at- 
tractive, his  language  imaginative^  and  his  chief  themes 
(conversion  and  pemnal  holiness)  almost  novel.  Twice 
the  derical  authorities  were  impelled  to  call  him  to  give 
account  of  hh  doctrines  and  of  his  relations  to  Schon- 
berr.  But  no  good  reason  could  yet  be  seen  for  inter- 
fering with  him.  These  failures  to  find  aught  against 
him,  especially  the  last  one,  in  1814,  contributed  to  give 
even  greater  prominence  to  his  ministry  and  his  tbeo- 
sophic  views.  In  1816  he  attained  to  the  noost  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Church  of  the  city.  This  prominence 
soon  opened  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  not  a  few 
eminent  persons.  Even  professors  of  the  university 
and  noble  dukes  and  ladies  were  brought  into  dose  in- 
timacy with  Schonherr.  In  the  year  1819,  however, 
a  violent  disagreement  arose  between  Ebel  and  his  mas- 
ter. Ebel  had  ripened  into  spiritual  independence,  and 
could  no  longer  concede  the  infallibility  to  Schonherr 
which  the  whole  drde  had  hitherto  passively  admitted. 
Besides,  he  could  not  admit  the  seripturalness  of  some 
of  the  later  developments  of  his  master's  system.  And 
when  Sch5nherr  actually  proposed  physical  castigation 
as  a  means  of  hastening  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
endeavored  to  sanction  it  by  Scripture  texts,  Ebel  took 
dixect  usne  with  him,  and  ventured  to  intimate  to  him 
that,  while  starting  wdl,  he  had  stopped  short  and  was 
yet  entangled  in  the  flesh.  Thenceforth  there  were 
two  parties,  the  larger  one  following  EbeL  Schonherr 
continued  with  his  diminished  oiide  just  as  before.  In 
1828  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  next 
year  another  to  Berlin ;  but  he  made  no  permanent  im- 
pression. In  1825  he  fell  upon  the  insane  notion  of 
constructing  a  ship  which  was  to  move  without  sail 
against  wind  and  stream,  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
fdTuge  for  his  followers  amid  the  terrible  judgments  that 
were  soon  to  fall  upon  the  world.  He  actually  con- 
structed it.  On  bdng  launched,  it  went  to  pieces  amid 
the  derision  of  the  witnessing  multitude.  This  came 
near  entirely  breaking  up  his  little  band  of  followers; 
yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  system  or  in  his  divine  calL  But  his  career  was 
now  about  run.  Broken  down  in  health  by  his  self- 
mortifications  and  labors,  he  retired  to  Spittdhof,  in  the 
environs  of  Kdnigsberg,  and  there  died  of  consumption, 
Oct.  16,  1826,  attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant, 
who  was  faithful  to  him  to  the  last 

What  are  the  outlines  of  Schdnherr*s  svstem  ?  He 
never  fully  reduced  them  to  writing.  Only  two  small 
tractates  are  all  he  ever  published :  Der  Sieff  der  ffdlt- 
Ucktn  OJfenbarungj  and  Vom  Sieg  der  goftlicken  OJen- 
harvmg  (both  Konigsberg,  1804).  But  these  essays 
contain  only  the  embryo  of  his  system.  In  addition 
there  were  found  among  his  posthumous  papers  some 
brief  notes,  mostly  aphoristic  in  form.  De  la  Cheval- 
erie,  a  disciple,  also  published  abstracU  of  some  of 
his  lectures  (Kdnigsberg,  1835).  All  these  data  were 
used  in  preparing  the  book  Grttndtiige  (Leipsic,  1852). 
From  these  sources,  and  froni  the  works  of  Ebel  and 
Diestel,  Schonherr's  most  prominent  disciples,  the  fol- 
lowing not  very  clear  outlines  of  a  system  may  be  gath- 
ered. The  actual  universe  consists  of  a  dualism ;  but 
the  dualism  can  and  should  rise  to  unity.  At  the  basis 
of  the  universe  there  are  two  primitive  principles  or 
beings.  They  are  equally  primitive  and  are  personal 
and  free.  These  beings  exist  in  space,  have  a  globular 
form,  and  are  of  the  colors  white  and  black.  There  is 
but  one  difference  between  them:  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  weak.  This  difference,  rightly  taken,  is  a  differ- 
ence of  activity  and  passivity.  The'  co-operation  of  the 
two  generates  the  world  of  reality.  As  the  83r8tem  grew 
towards  self-consistency,  the  two  principles  assumed  the 
forms  of  spirit  and  nature.  But  in  Schdnherr*s  thought 
they  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  water  (the  weaker) 
and  fire  (the  stronger).  Fire  and  water  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  reality.    From  their  union  and  interaction  arise 


the  mkivMie  and  God.  The  fire  pomed  its  light  upon 
the  water,  and  thus  became  sdf-CQnsdous.  By  the  mut- 
ual action  of  the  two  a  mutual  effect  was  wrought^ 
namdy,  the  Word.  The  outer  form  of  the  Word  is  Day. 
The  two  first  prindples  are  the  Mosaic  Elokim»  The 
stronger  one  is  Jehovah ;  the  weaker  one  is  matter. 
From  the  absolute  submissivenesa  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  resulto  the  absolute  harmony  and-  order  of  the 
universe.  To  preserve  and  virtoalise  this  harmony  is 
the  object  of  creation  and  providence.  Creation  is  but 
another  word  for  the  plastic  operation  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  feebler  prindple.  The  Trinity  is  thus  ex- 
plained: the  primitive  essence  of  God  is  fire  or  light; 
this  is  the  Spirit.  The  immanent  power  of  God  is  the 
Father.  The  product  of  the  eseeoce  and  the  power  is 
oonsdousnes%  or  the  Word — that  is,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  contact  of  the  Spirit  with  matter  piodnoed  not 
only  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  spir- 
itual beings.  The  kingdom  of  evil  was  produced  by 
one  of  th^  highest  beings  turning  away  irom  light 
and  allying  himself  with  matter.  The  origin  of  sin  in 
man  is  explained  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  Man, 
tempted  by  Lucifer,  took  into  his  blood  the  destmctive 
substance  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil.  Through  the 
blood  the  evil  is  propagated  as  depravity  in  all  after- 
generations.  The  theory  of  redemption  is  also  very  re- 
alistically conceived.  By  the  fall  man  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  two  prindples  of  being.  By  redemp- 
tion this  harmony  is  re-established.  But  how?  By  a 
realistic  implantation  into  nature  of  a  healthful,  har- 
monious leaven.  Yet  how?  Thus:  ma9.*s  life  lies  in 
his  blood.  By  the  corruption  of  man's  blood  the  whde 
life  of  nature  is  poisoned  and  depraved.  Inside  of  hu- 
manity there  is,  therefore,  no  healthful  starting-point 
The  healthful  leaven  must  then  be  furnished  from  on 
high.  It  is  furnished  in  the  ideal  human  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  a«>- 
tive  over  the  passive  principle  is  realized.  The  health- 
ful, undepraved  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  redeeming  princi- 
pldw  When  he  permitted  the  spirit  of  disorder  to  shed 
his  precious  blood  on  the  cross,  this  blood  flowed  out 
and  over  into  the  realm  of  nature,  or  passivity  and  sin ; 
and  there  it  became  the  potent  leaven  which  will  ulti- 
matdy  transfigure,  and  glorify,  and  introduce  order  into 
the  whole  field  of  darkness.  As  the  spilling  of  the  act- 
ual blood  of  Jesus  upon  the  lap  of  nature  is  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  cosmos,  so  the  right  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  depravity  of  human  nature.  As  with 
redemption,  so  with  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  are  explained 
in  a  realistic  and  physical  manner. 

As  to  the  proximate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
on  earth,  Schonherr  had  peculiar  and  very  detailed 
views.  How  soon  the  state  of  perfection  should  break 
in  depended  largely  on  the  use  of  human  freedom.  To 
freedom  a  very  high  role  is  attributed.  By  freedom 
man,  in  some  sense,  takes  the  place  of  God.  By  free- 
dom he  interferes  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
How  he  will  help  to  shape  the  future  history  of  the 
universe  is  not  absolutdy  foreknown  even  by  God.  It 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  man,  by  fidelity  to  his  own 
possibilities,  to  inaugurate  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  But  there  are  two  absolutely  differing 
classes  of  men.  There  are  central  natures  and  subser- 
vient natures.  The  latter  revolve  about  the  former  as 
planeto  about  the  sun.  Let  a  central  nature  only  be 
faithful,  and  he  carries  a  whole  galaxy  with  him  into 
the  realm  of  light.  As  such  a  central  nature  Schonherr 
unquestionably  regarded  himself.  Faith  in  himself 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  character.  Nor  did  he  ever 
waver  in  this.  Hence  his  oft -expressed  antidpation 
of  a  speedy  transformation  of  humanity.  He  would  be 
faithful,  and  would  cany  his  brethren  with  him  over 
into  the  realm  of  light. 

After  the  death  of  Schonherr,  the  pastor  Ebel  took 
up  the  work  of  his  master.    It  was  a  prindple  of  the 
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whole  >yM«m  thittbe  enentiil  thiog  Ij  not  knowledge, 
but  fiithfulaega.  Upon  thii  misim  Ebel  procwded. 
In  the  pnlpic  and  \xftm  the  multitude  be  preacbed 
only  the  coiDman  doctrinci  of  tbe  otecbiun;  but  in 
privite  be  gathered  about  his  owu  person  An  elect  cir- 
cle or  tbe  initiated.  Among  them  were  great  loidi  and 
ladiei.  profeoon  and  Hudenta.  Beat  ktiown  among 
ihem  are  poMor  Diestel  and  tbe  commeutotor  Olihau- 
sen.  Tbese  wore  mostly  "central  nstures;"  while  the 
uninitiated  masaea  vere  but  aubordinate  naturea.  The 
tno  correapooded  to  the  two  ptimitire  principles  of  be- 
ing, the  octire  and  (he  pasaive,  But  the  main  leader 
of  the  circle  was  Ebel.  Aitbe  circle  drew  closer  around 
hin^f  tbe  peraonal  confession  of  every  eecret  sin  was  in- 
troduced as  a  ipecial  meana  of  rapid  advonccnwDt  in 
holincaa.  This  gave  Ebel  an  almoat  papal  power  over 
the  eoDicieDcea  of  tbe  circle.  It  proved  the  meana  of 
a  violent  oatbunt  nbicb  look  place  in  1H26.  Uan;  of 
the  chiefa  of  the  circle  left  it  and  at  once  began  an  aa~ 
aault  upon  EbeL  For  a  while  Ebel  woa  proatiated  by 
uckneas,  and  dropped  Trom  the  public  attention.  In  1831 
he  came  again  before  the  public  But  a  fresh  storm 
broke  out,  and  very  aoon  involved  Ebel  and  Dieatel  in 
one  of  the  muM  notorious  lawsuits  of  modem  time*. 
The  two  preachera  were  charged  with  unchurchly  doc- 
trioea,  immoral  practices,  and  heresy.  Tbe  trial  lasted 
from  1885  to  IM],  and  resulted  in  depoung  the  accused 
from  office,  but  in  acquitting  them  of  intentional  immo- 
relily.  The  result  was  to  entirely  discredit  tbe  theoe- 
ophy  of  Scbtinberr,  Thenceforth  it  has  had  no  organ- 
ic existcnce,jbouBh  isolated  tbeolugiaas  hive,  here  and 
there,  studied  it  with  more  or  leas  admiration.  See, 
beaidea  tbe  works  alresdy  mentioned,  Z>ie  Schatztsfhr 
(Konigsberg,  1834) ;  Gtyaariligt  LirU  (ibid.  1834) ;  Ver- 
ttiad  u.  Venanjl  in  Btmdr  (Leipsic,  1637);  Dieetel, 
Eii  ZtHgnnerher  (ibid.  1838);  Gnatd2igt  (ibid.  1852) 
from  Scfaonherr'B  papers;  Ciimpat  dt  Route  (Kdniga- 
berg  and  Mobtungen,  1857),  voL  i  i  Lift  ofRuMfStirr 
(N.  Y.  1871),  p.  HI,  142;  Henog,  lUal-Eiiqiaop.  xiii, 
690-647;  Habnenfeld,  Dit  rrligiOi  Btxrgiay  lu  Ko- 
mgibtrg  (Leipsic,  18&8>     (J.  F.  L.) 

School  occurs  in  tbe  A.  V.  but  once  (Acts  tit,  9) 
aa  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  vxoXij  (from  which  the 
English  word  is  derived),  meaning  origitially  Itiiart; 
hence,  a  place  of  tuition.     See  Ttbankl's. 

Boliool  BrotIi«n  and  Blateta,  colleciive  names 
of  numeroua  aaaociatinnsinihe  Itoman  Catholic  Church, 
devolcd  to  the  education  of  tbe  young.     The  Snt  (the 
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e  enablished  at  Bieacia,  1587.    See  lo- 


Urtnlinea)  w 

I.  Sdiool  Brofhen.—la  tbe  present  article  only  tboae 
congregations  are  mentioned  wboae  memben  are  not 
priests.  The  meat  important  school  brotherhooda  ore: 
1.  The  "Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  founded  by 
Jean  Baplitte  de  La  Salle.  !.  The  "Christian  Brolhera," 
founded  by  Bev.  E.  Kice,  at  WaterforU,  IreUnd.  Th(M 
have  their  central  bouae  and  BUperior-generalinlhiUiii, 
and  numerous  eatablishmenli  in  Great  Britain,  Iceland, 
and  tbe  British  colonies.  3.  The"Brothen  MariBta,''ar 
"Christian  Ilrothera  of  tbe  Society  of  llary,"  founded  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  iu  1817,  by  ahhe  UuUlaume  Joseph 
Cbeminade;  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI  in  1839. 
The  society  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
archbishop  Furcell  in  lS4S,and  had  in  1874  28  establish- 
ments in  Ohio,  lUinoia, Kew  York,  Fennsjlvonia, Hary- 
land,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  4.  The  "Lamennaisjan 
Brolbera,"  or  "  Congregation  of  Christian  Inttmclion," 
founded  in  BrilUny,  in  18S0,  by  abbe  Jean  de  la  Hen- 
nail.  They  reckoned  in  1875  about  800  members  and 
160  establiahmenta  in  France.  5.  Tbe  "  Brotben  of  Ibe 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,'  founded  in  18gl  at 
Le  l*uy,  France,  by  abbe  Coindrin.  They  started  in  tbe 
United  States  at  MoHk  in  1847,  and  in  1874  had  eslab- 
lishmcDts  in  MisusMppi,  New  Orleans,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana.  6.  Tlie  "Xaveiian  Brothera,-  founded  at 
Bruges,  Belgium,  in  1839,  by  Theodore  Jacques  Byken. 
Tbey  were  especially  intended  to  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  were  introduced  by  archbishop  Spaulding 
into  Louisville  in  18M.  In  1875  tbey  had  six  schools 
there,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  the  St.  Hary's  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  uear  the  city.  7,  The  "Brothers  of 
Charity,"  founded  in  Belgium  in  1809,  by  canon  P.Triest, 
for  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  mutes  and  tiun- 
ing  of  orpbana.  In  January,  1874,  tbey  took  charge  of 
the  Industrial  School  of  the  Angel  Guardian  in  Boatou, 
Mass. 

IT.  SchaA  SiMttrt.  —  Tbt)  following  are  the  most 
important  of  these  congregations:  1.  The  " Ursulino" 
(q.  v.).  2.  The  "Sisters  ofthe  Visitilion  of  Our  Lady," 
founded  at  Annecy,  Savoy,  in  1610,  by  St.  Franiss  of 
Sales  and  St.  Jeanne  Franfoise  de  CliantaL  In  1641, 
at  the.death  o(  the  latter,  the  order  numbered  87  estab- 
lishments, and  in  1700  160  establishment ^  with  6600 
members.  Its  first  eaubiiahmeiit  in  the  United  States 
was  in  Washington,  in  1808  j  and  it  had  in  1875  monaa- 
terieaand  achoulain  Maryland,  Virginia,  WeM  Virginia, 
Keotock}',  Mew  York,  Delaware,  and  Minnesota.   It  WM 
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first  approved  by  pope  Urban  Till  in  1626.  8.  The  *<  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame."  See  Notrk  Dam r,  Gongrboa- 
TI09  OF.  4.  **  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namnr,"  fonnd- 
ed  at  Amiens,  France,  in  1804,  by  p^ro  Joseph  Desire 
Varin,  Julie  BiUiart,  and  Marie  Louise  Fran9oiM  Blin 
de  Bourdon,  and  transferred  to  Namur,  Belgium,  in  1809. 
Its  object  was  to  educate  girls  of  the  middle  class;  and 
it  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI  June  28, 1841. 
It  spread  rapidly  through  Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit* 
ain,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  English  government  intrust- 
ed to  the  order  the  direction  of  normal  schools  for  Ro- 
man pupil-teachers.  They  were  called  to  Cincinnati 
in  1840  by  archbishop  Furcell,  to  Oregon  by  arch- 
bishop Blanchet  in  1843,  to  California  in  1851,  and  to 
Guatemala  in  1859.  In  1871  they  had  82  establish- 
ments (20  in  the  United  States)  and  26,000  pupils.  6. 
"Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.**  See  Sacred  Heart, 
L.\Di Bs  OF  THE.  These  have  as  their  primary  object  th6 
teaching  of  young  girls;  others  add  the  care  of  orphans, 
visitation  of  sick  and  poor,  and  the  direction  of  hospi- 
tals. Such  are  (1)  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Incarnate  Word," 
founded  in  1625  by  Jeanne  Marie  Ch^zard  de  Mate!,  and 
approved  by  Urban  YIII  in  1633.  They  have  many  es- 
tablishments in  France,  and  eight  in  Texas.  (2)  The 
''Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,"  founded  Aug.  15, 
1849,  at  Dembach,  Nassau,  by  Katharine  Kaspar;  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX  in  1860,  and  confirmed  in  1870. 
They  first  established  themselves  in  this  country  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August,  1868.  In  1875  they  num- 
bered 45  sisters  and  five  houses.  (8)  The  ^  Suters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,**  or  **£udist  Sisters,**  founded  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  by  abbe  Jean  Eudes  in  1641.  In 
1835  they  became  known  as  the  "  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.**  See  Shepherd,  House  of  the  Good.  (4) 
The  "  Presentation  Nuns,**  founded  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1777,  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle,  for  visiting  and  teaching, 
but  have  since  become  strictly  cloistered.  Their  first 
establishment  in  America  was  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land ;  and  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  city,  Sept. 
8,1874,  (5)**  Sisters  of  Mercy"  (q.  v.).  (6)  "Sisters  of 
Charity."  See  Charity,  Sisters  op.  (7)  The  "Gray 
Nuns,"  or  "  SLsters  of  Charity  of  Btontrcal."  See  Cha  r- 
ity,  Sisters  op.  (8)  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (q.  v.). 
See  AppUtott^  Cyck^,  s.  v.;  Bamum,  Romanum  as 
it  Is. 

Scbool,  Sunday.    See  Sunday-sciioou 

Schoolmaster  is  the  inexact  rendering  in  Gal.  iii, 
24, 25  of  iraiSayutyoQ  ("  instructor,"  1  Cor.  iv,  15),  which 
does  not  signify  a  padagogue  in  the  motlem  sense,  but 
a  person,  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  to  whose  care  the 
boys  of  a  family  were  anciently  committed  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years,  who  watched  over  their  physical 
and  moral  training  and  accompanied  them  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  elsewhere,  or  provided  them  with  teach- 
ers (iraiSofia^ilit  Quintilian,  i,  1 1),  but  did  not  himself 
instruct  them.  See  Smith,  IJici,  of  Clau,  Antiq,  s.  v. 
"Psedagogue." 

Schoolmen.    See  Sciiol-vsticism. 

Schools,  Alex.\ndrian.  Seo  Alexandrian 
Schools. 

Ekshools,  Christian.  At  a  very  early  period, 
schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  church- 
es; and  if  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose, 
the  schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistr}*  and  the  vestry. 
This  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  Socrates 
makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  Apostate—"  that 
in  his  youth  he  frequented  the  church,  where,  in  those 
days,  the  schools  were  kept."  He  speaks  of  the  schools 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which,  it  seems,  were  then 
taught  at  Constantinople  in  some  apartment  belonging 
to  the  church.  Catechetical  and  charity  schools  were 
also  established,  especially  for  instruction  in  scriptural 
knowledge.  The  second  Council  of  Ch&lons,  in  8 13,  en- 
acted that  bishops  should  set  up  schools  to  teach  ordi- 
nary literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    The 


sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople  recommended 
the  setting -np  of  charity  schools  in  all  the  countnr 
churches.  One  of  its  canons  is  to  this  purpose :  "  that 
presb3rters  in  country  towns  and  villages  should  have 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to  them, 
for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward  nor  take  any- 
thing, except  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary 
oblation.  Another  of  those  canons  speaks  of  schools 
in  churches  and  monasteries,  subject  to  the  bishop*8 
care  and  direction ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
schools  were  anciently  very  common  appendants,  both 
of  cathedral  and  country  churches"  (Bingham,  A  tUiq.  of 
the  Chriit.  Church,  i,  8 14).    See  Pjedagogics. 

Schools,  Hebrew.  As  this  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  education  and  mode  of 
instruction,  which  cannot  be  well  dealt  with  separately, 
we  propose  to  discuss  historically  these  three  topics  in 
the  present  article  (in  which  we  principally  follow  that 
of  Ginsbiirg  in  Kitto*s  Cydop^f  with  important  additions 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  B.  Pick).    See  Education. 

I.  /n  the  Patriarxkal  Period, — We  have  nothing  in- 
dicative of  any  place  of  public  instruction  in  Scripture 
earlier  than  the  Book  of  Samuel  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  world  became  peopled,  some 
measures  were  taken  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  all  those  parts  of  learning  that  were  then  known ; 
and  particulariy  among  those  persons  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  that  the  seeds  of  religious  learning  should  be 
timely  sown  in  their  children's  minds,  and  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  everything  appertaining  to  di- 
vine rites  and  worship,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  singing  and  sacred  poetry  formed  a  large  part. 
The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  have  given  us  decided  as- 
sertions on  the  subject  of  primitive  teaching.  They  say 
that  Adam  instructed  his  posterit}',  and  that  Enoch  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office.  Enoch,  we  know,  was  a  proph- 
et ( Jude  14) ;  and  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Old  Test  we 
shall  see  that  prophets  were  public  instructors.  The 
Arabians  have  traditions  of  Enoch  under  the  name  of 
Edris;  that  he  WTote  thirty  volumes  of  revelations; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  knew  astronomv  and  arith- 
metic,  and  wrote  with  the  pen.  Eusebius  says  he 
WAS  the  first  who  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  angels  of  Goii  [see 
Enoch];  that  on  his  translation  to  heaven  he  was 
succeeded  by  Noah,  a  preacher,  or  teacher,  of  righteous- 
ness (2  Pet.  ii,  5).  The  next  great  public  instructor,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  was  Abraham,  concerning  whom 
Joseph  us  relates  {Ant,  i,  8)  that  he  taught  the  Egyp- 
tians astronomy  and  arithmetic.  The  ancient  histori- 
ans Berosus  and  Hecatous  commend  his  learning;  and 
Eupolimus  writes  **that  he  was  superior  to  all  men 
in  wisdom,  and  taught  astronomy  to  the  Phoenicians." 
The  Targtim  also  countenances  the  idea  that  Abraham 
taught  in  Haran.  Jacob,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, devoted  himself  to  teaching  instead  of  living  the 
life  of  a  hunter,  like  Esau ;  for  (Gen.  xxv,  27)  ^  he  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  is  expressed  by  the 
Targums  '*he  was  a  perfect  man,  a  minister  of  the 
house  of  doctrine"  (i.  e.  a  school  of  instruction) ;  but  all 
this  is  mere  fancy. 

It.  From  the  Exode  to  the  Captiriiy, — Being  under  a 
theocracy,  and  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  pastoral 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  most  important  that 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
should  educate  their  youth  in  a  pre-eminently  religious, 
practical,  and  simple  manner.  The  parents,  upon  whom 
the  education  of  the  children  at  first  devolved,  were 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  to  instruct  their  ofl^spring  in 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Dent,  iv,  9, 
10 ;  xxxi,  13 ;  xxxii,  46),  and  in  the  sirmbols  which  rep- 
resented the  dealings  of  Providence  with  their  nation  in 
past  days,  and  which  were  evidently  designed  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  children  and  to  elicit  inquiry,  thus 
furnishing  the  parents  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  education  of  those  committed  to  their  core 
(Exod.  xii,  26, 27 ;  xui, 8, 14, 15;  Deut  vi,  8, 9, 20,  etc). 
Tbifl  work  of  educatioii  was  not  to  be  put  off  for  certain 
occaaiona,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  times;  no  op- 
portunity was  to  be  lost.  The  father  was  enjoined,  in 
sitting  down  with  his  famUy  at  the  table,  at  home, 
abroad,  before  retiring  in  the  evening,  and  after  getting 
up  in  the  rooming,  to  train  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7).  The  law  of  God 
powerfully  supported  the  authority  of  parents  in  this 
task  by  the  injunction  of  Blial  obedience  contained  in 
the  decalogue,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  refractory  children  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxi,  15; 
Lev.  XX,  9 ;  Dent,  xxi,  18-21).  Still  the  rigor  of  pa- 
rental authority  was  not  to  be  the  sole  operative  power 
in  the  education  of  children.  Parents  are  reminded 
that  their  example  may  lead  their  children  to  happiness 
or  misery  (Kxod.  xx,  5, 6 ;  Dcut.  iv,  10 ;  v,  9 ;  xxx,  19 ; 
xxxii,  46, 47).  The  force  of  example  in  the  education 
of  children  is  most  beautifully  described  in  the  praise 
of  a  royal  mother  who,  with  "  the  law  of  love  upon  her 
tongue,"  instilled  noble  sentiments  into  the  heart  of  her 
children  (Prov.  xxxi,  1»9,  25) ;  and  such  loving  words 
are  represented  as  producing  an  indelible  impression  in 
the  picture  of  a  son  who,  with  pious  gratittide,  dwells 
upon  the  wholesome  lessons  which  bis  father  imparted 
to  him  in  early  youth  (iv,  8,  etc.).  Parents  are,  more- 
over, advised  not  to  adopt  the  same  indiscriminate  pnK> 
ess  of  teaching  with  all  children,  but  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  every  youth  p3*l^  *^t  ^9)  according  to 
his  age  and  inclination,  so  that  he  may  abide  thereby 
(xxii,  6). 

That  reading  and  writing  mnst  have  formed  part  of 
education  from  the  very  settlement  in  Palestine  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  write  the  precepts  of  the  law  upon  the  door-posts  and 
gates  of  their  respective  houses  [see  Mezuzaii],  in  order 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator  (Deut.  vi,  9 ;  xx,  20).  They  were,  moreover, 
enjoined  to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
(ISIsn  ^i<2)  very  plainlt/t  immediately  upon  their  cross- 
ing the  Jordan  (xxvii,  2-8),  so  that  they  might  easily 
be  read  by  every  Israelite.  Now  these  admonitions  un- 
questionably presuppose  that  the  people  at  large  could 
read  plain  writing;  that  the  deciphering  of  these  me- 
morials was  a  religious  duty;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  strictly  relig- 
ious education  of  children.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  some  parts  of  the  sacred  oracles  were  written 
clearly  indicates  that  the  inspired  writers  reckoned  upon 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  read.  Thus  the  frequent  play 
upon  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  vi,  8,  where  "  Noah 
found  favor,"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  n3  into  "jn;  Gen.  xxxviii,  7,  where  "  £r 
. . .  was  wicked"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  *19  into  y*^;  the  alphabetical  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxv,  xxxiv,  xxxviii, 
cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv;  Prov.  xxxi,  10,  etc.;  the  Lam.), 
which  were  intended  to  assist  the  memory  and  mark 
the  gradation  of  ideas;  the  substitution  of  ^t9D  for 
iaa  (Jer.  xxv,  26 ;  li,  4),  "lap  sb  for  W^I^SD  (li,  1),  by 
taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  reverse  order, 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  and  most  unintelligible 
had  not  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  been 
able  to  read.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  the  priestly  caste,  but  was  enjoined  upon  every 
Israelite,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  insep- 
arable from  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  mnst 
have  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  sole  training  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures.  For  the  same  reason  arithmetic  must  have 
been  taught;  as  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months,  the 
festivals^  etc.,  were  not  designated  by  proper  names,  but 


by  numerals.  The  numben  occurring  in  the  Old  Test, 
reach  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
instances  of  addition  (Numb,  i,  22,  etc ;  xxvi,  7,  etc), 
subtraction  (Lev.  xxv,  27 ;  xxviii,  18;  Numb,  iii,  19, 43, 
46),  multiplication  ^Lev.  v,  8;  xxvii,  10-18;  Numb,  iii, 
46-50),  and  division  (Lev.  xxv,  27-50).  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  occurs  or  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  which  depended 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  must  to  some  ex- 
tent have  formed  a  part  of  the  strictly  religious  Jewish 
education. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren devolved  upon  the  parents.  They  were  the  teach- 
ers in  ordinary  cases.  This  natural  duty  mui^  have 
been  a  pleasant  task,  a  welcome  occupation,  and  a  pas- 
time to  a  people  who  led  a  rural  life,  and  whose  Sabbaths 
and  festivals  freed  them  from  labor  a  sixth  part  of  the 
>'ear.  See  Fkstivau  In  these  leisure  hours  the  par- 
ents, who  were  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secu- 
lar work,  were  in  constant  contact  with  their  children ; 
and  the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  on  those 
occasions  were  used  by  them  as  so  many  illustrated  nar- 
ratives of  the  dealings  of  God.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  name  school  does  not  occur  in  the  Bi- 
ble previous  to  the  Babylonian  captivity;  before  the 
Jews  were  entangled  in  foreign  affairs;  before  commer- 
cial transactions  with  other  nations  and  other  matters 
had  taken  so  many  of  the  people  away  from  their  homes 
and  deprived  their  children  of  their  natural  teachers. 
The  traditional  opinion  that  by  *^:Q2nn  nSD  (2  Sam. 
xxxiii,  8)  is  meant  a  sort  of  academy  (the  Midrash,  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Kimchi,  etc),  or  that  ■'Hnb*!  (Prov. 
viii,  84)  denotes  ^"l^SH  H'^a  (see  Bashi,  ad  he),  is 

purely  gratuitous. 

But  thongh  there  were  no  national  or  elementary 
schools  before  the  exile,  there  were  cases  in  which  pro- 
fessional teachers  had  to  be  resorted  to,  e.  g.  when  the 
high  position  or  official  duties  of  the  parents  rendered 
parental  teaching  impossible,  or  when  the  parents  were 
in  any  way  incapacitated,  when  the  child's  abilities  to 
learn  surpassed  the  father's  capabilities  to  teach,  or 
where  the  son  was  preparing  himself  for  a  vocation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  father.  For  such  exceptional 
cases  teachers  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
have  seen  above.  We  find  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
were  qualified  by  God  as  teachers  (labs  'jra  P'l'jnil) 
in  certain  departments.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  hav- 
ing had  many  teachers  (Tib^irn  *>*113ba  bso  [cxix, 
99]).  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,  22 ;  xxv,  8) ; 
and  the  prophets,  who»  by  virtue  of  their  superior  piety, 
high  attainments,  large  aoquaiutanoe  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  world,  delivered  pulilic  lectures  on  the  fes- 
tivals (2  Kings  iv,-22,  23),  instructdd  young  men  who 
aspired  to  a  better  education  in  order*,  to  lit  themselves 
for  public  ser\'ice  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  etc ;  ^^ings  ii,  8,  etc ; 
iv,  38,  etc ;  vi,  1,  etc). 

As  for  the  so-called  school  o/prophefs^^  such  term 
occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  The  instituHon/^owevcr,  is 
substantially  referred  to  in  several  passages  w'hich  speak 
of  the  <<sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx,8At;  2  Kings 
ii,  5,  etc),  showing  some  kind  of  a  college  for  tli^  instruc- 
tion of  the  prophetical  order  from  the  time  of  Samuel 
onward.  The  intimations  on  the  subject  tan,  indeed, 
obscure,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  gei^eral  be- 
lief in  their  existence.  In  later  times  they  were  doubt- 
less merged  in  the  regular  synagogical  schools  referred 
to  below.    See  Prophets,  Sons  op. 

III.  From  the  Babyloman  Captivity  to  the  Clow  qfthe 
Talmud, — A  new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  Jeivs  be- 
gan with  their  return  from  Babylon.  In  the  captivity, 
the  exiled  Jews  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  their 
vernacular  Hebrew,  and  they  became  incompetent  to 
understand  their  sacred  oracles.  Ezra,  the  rifstorer  of 
the  law,  as  he  is  called,  found  it  therefore  necessary, 
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iiiiiBedUtely  on  their  retom  to  Jenmakm,  to  gather 
arooDd  him  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  law^  end 
with  their  aasistence  trained  a  namber  of  public  teacb- 
eia.  The  loa  distinguished  of  these  teachers  went  into 
the  proTindal  towns  of  Judoa,  gathered  disciples,  and 
formed  synagogues;  while  the  more  accomplished  of 
them  remained  in  Jerusalem,  became  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  and  collected  large  numbers  of  young 
men,  whom  they  instructed  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the 
sagea  of  old  (EcdosL  ii,  9-11;  Mishna,  Abotkf  i,  1). 
S<voUs  were  given  to  children  upon  which  were  written 
passagea  of  Scripture,  such  as  Shema  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi,  4), 
or  the  HaUd  (i,  e.  Psa.  exiv-«x¥iii,  cxxxri),  the  history 
of  the  creation  to  the  deluge  (Gen.  i-viii,  1),  or  Lev.  i, 
18  (oomp.  Jerusalem  Talmud,  MtgiUoj  iii,  1 ;  GUtinj  60  a ; 
Scpkerimj  v,  9).  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
metropolis  was  more  extensive  (Prolog,  to  Ecdus.  and 
Eoclus.  xxxviii,  24,  etc. ;  xxxix,  1,  etc.),  that  of  provin- 
cial towns  more  limited,  while  the  education  of  the  small 
and  more  remote  places  or  villages  almost  exclusively 
depended  upon  what  the  inhabitants  learned  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  festivals,  and 
was  therefore  very  insignificant.  Hence  the  phrase 
*f^*^Xtl  D9,  eamtiry  peopUf  came  to  denote  the  unedu' 
eated,  the  iUittratt;  just  as  paganuty  or  pagan^  a  coun- 
tryman or  villager,  is  for  a  similar  reason  used  for  A«ci- 
thai;  while  urhaxuM,  urhane,  or  on  inhabitarU  of  a  cUy^ 
denotes  an  tducaied  man. 

The  schools  now  began  to  increase  in  importance;  and 
the  interconrBe  of  the  Jews  with  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  widened  their  notions  of  edu- 
cation, and  made  them  study  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature and  Hebraize  their  philosophy.  The  Essenes, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
nation  because  of  their  foreign  innovations,  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  children ;  but  their 
instruction  was  confined  to  the  divine  law  and  to  mor- 
als (Josephus,  War^  xi,  8,  12).  See  Essknes.  Simon 
ben-Shetach(B.C.80)  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced 
superior  schools  into  every  large  provincial  town,  and 
ordained  that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  visit  them  (Jerusalem  Kethuboth,  viii,  11),  intro- 
ducing government  education.  So  popular  did  these 
schools  become  that  while  in  the  pre-exilian  period  the 
very  name  of  schools  did  not  exist,  we  now  find  in  a 
very  short  time  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  school,  e.  g,  OlO^bx  =  aXooQt  o'  DO^bx  =iX€oc 
(Midrash  Coh.  91);  Mb'lSDX,  or  "^blSOSt  =  0x0X4 
(^Midraah  Shir  Bathir,  15  a) ;  KlSn'l^  "13,  or  more  fre- 
quenUy  ©mcTt  n''3  {Ydtam,  24  b;  Ahoih,  v,  14); 
ItbtK  n*^3,  houMe  of  learning  (Jonath.  on  ExocL  xxxtti, 
7);  •^fiOrr  n'^a,  the  houte  of  books  {Midrath  Echo,  70 
h);  IBIO  n'^a,  the  house  of  the  teacher  (ibid.  77  b); 
131  n''3,  the  house  of  the  master  (Baha  Bathroj  21  a) ; 
y\vbr\  n^3,  the  house  of  instruction  (^Giitin,  58  a); 
na^ign,  or  Kn3'<n«,  the  seat,  i.  e.  where  the  disciples 
sat  at  the  feet  of  their  master;  0^3,  the  vineyard  (Rashi 
on  re6am.42  b) ;  and  K"l*70,a»  array,  where  the  disci- 
ples were  arrayed  according  to  their  seniority  and  ac- 
quirements (ChoHn,  173  b).  The  etymologies  of  some 
of  these  words,  and  the  signification  of  the  others,  give 
us  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progressive  history  of 
Jewish  education,  and  tell  us  what  foreign  elements 
were  introduced  into  JeM-ish  pssdagugy.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  deep  root  juvenile  education  had 
struck  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  the  following  dec- 
laration in  the  Talmud :  "  The  world  is  presen-ed  by  the 
breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools ;''  **  A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish;**  '^ Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed because  the  education  of  children  was  neglect- 
ed" (^oWoM,  119,  b). 

As  the  national  education  of  this  period  is  that  which 


the  apostles  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  received, 
and  as  this  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  in- 
terest to  Christians  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  now 
briefly  state  what  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  con- 
sider to  constitute  the  proper  education  of  a  respectable 
Jew,  and  give  their  notions  of  schools  and  the  mode  of 
instruction.  We  must  begin  with  the  schools.  A  school 
or  teacher  was  required  for  every  twenty-five  children; 
when  a  commmiity  had  only  forty  children,  they  might 
have  one  master  and  an  assistant  {Baba  Baihra,  21  a). 
Schools  must  neither  be  established  in  the  most  densely 
growded  parts  of  the  town  {Pesachim,  112  a),  nor  near 
a  river  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge 
(Baba  Bathra,  21),  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  or 
Uvea  of  the  children.  The  proper  age  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  school  is  six  years  {Kelhuboiht  50  a);  before  that 
^ime  the  father  must  instruct  his  son.  Thus  it  is  relat- 
ed that  R.  Chija  ben-Abba  would  never  eat  his  breakfast 
before  he  had  repeated  with  his  son  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  him  on  the  previous  day,  and  taught  him  at  least 
one  new  verse  (Kiddush,  80  a).  At  the  age  of  five  a 
boy  had  to  study  the  Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at 
fifteen  the  Talmud  (A  both,  v,  21).  Great  care  was  tak* 
en  that  the  books  from  which  instruction  was  imparted 
should  be  correctly  written  (Pesaehim,  112  a),  and  that 
the  lessons  taught,  especially  from  the  Bible,  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the 
children  (Aboda  Zara,  19  a;  Berach,  68  a),  practical 
{Kiddush,  40  b),  few  at  a  time,  but  weighty  (Foyiib-a 
Rabba,  ciii).  The  parents  never  ceased  to  watch  that 
their  children  should  be  in  the  class  at  the  proper  time. 
We  are  told  that  Rabba  ben -H  una  never  partook  of 
his  breakfast  till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school  (Kid- 
dush,  80  a).  Josephus,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerate when,  writing  against  Apion,  he  said,  **  Our 
principal  care  of  all  is  to  educate  our  children'*  (Apion, 
i,  12).  ''If  any  of  us  is  asked  about  our  laws,  he  will 
more  readily  tell  them  all  than  he  will  tell  his  own 
name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our  having  leanicd 
them  as  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  anything, 
and  of  our  having  them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our 
souls.  Our  transgressors  of  them  are  but  few,  and  it 
is  impossible,  when  any  do  offend,  to  escape  punish- 
ment** (ibid,  ii,  19).  In  a  similar  manner  Philo  ex- 
presses himself:  **The  Jews  looking  upon  their  laws 
as  oracles  directly  given  to  them  by  God  himself,  and 
having  been  instructed  in  this  doctrine  from  their  very 
earliest  infancy,  they  bear  in  their  souls  the  images  of 
the  commandments  contained  in  these  laws  as  sacred** 
(Legat,  ad  Cajum,  §81,  Mang.  ii,  677).  ^  They  are  taught, 
in  a  manner,  from  their  very  swaddling-clotbes,  by  their 
parents  and  teachers  and  instructors,  and  even  before 
that  by  their  holy  laws,  and  also  by  the  unwritten  max- 
ims and  customs,  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God 
—their  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  world'*  (ibid,  §  16, 
Mang.  ii,  562).  Of  Timothy  we  are  told  that  from  a 
child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  (dirb  fSpii^ovf:  ra  Upd 
ypdftiiara  olSag  [2  Tim.  iii,  15]);  and  a  similar  state- 
ment we  find  in  the  Apocryphal  book  Susannah,  ver.  8. 
From  all  this  we  can  presume  that  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  at  first  devolved  upon  the 
parents,  who  were  the  teachers,  and  who  in  their  leisure 
houfi,  especially  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  illustrated 
the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  which  were 
used  on  different  occasions.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion having  now  become  more  ami  more  realized,  the 
foundation  of  schools  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  necessity;  and  the  man  who  immortalized  his  name 
by  establishing  elementary  schools  was  Jesus  of  Gimlo, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  zealots  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  After  that  time  children  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  school  from  one  city  into  another;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  dty  could  be  obliged  to  have  a  school  and 
a  teacher  (Baba  Bathra,  21  a),  and  it  was  even  forbid- 
den to  live  in  a  city  where  there  was  no  school  (Sanhe^ 
drin,  17  a).  The  number  of  schools  now  increased,  and 
flcnirished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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land ;  and  though  it  seems  exaggerated  when  the  Tal- 
mud sutes  that  there  were  400  elementary  schools  in 
Bechar,  each  having  400  teachers  with  400  children  each 
(Gittin,  58  b),  and  that  there  were  1000  pupils  in  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rabban  Simeon  ben -Gamaliel 
who  were  instructed  in  the  Thora,  or  law,  and  in  the 
Greek  {Baba  Kama,SS  a), it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  have  been  large 
in  every  great  place.  Maimonides  thus  describes  the 
school:  "The  teacher  sat  at  the  headland  the  pupils 
surrounded  him,  as  the  crown  the  head,  so  that  every 
one  could  see  the  teacher  and  hear  his  words.  The 
teacher  did  not  sit  <ni  a  chair  while  the  pupils  sat  on 
the  ground,  but  all  either  sat  on  chairs  or  on  the  ground. 
Formeriy  it  was  citstomary  for  the  teacher  to  sit  and 
the  pupil  to  stand;  but  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  so  arranged  that  both  the  teacher 
and  scholar  sat'*  (Jad  Hachazaka  If.  T,  T,  iii,  2).  No 
unmarried  person  could  teach  {Kiddtuh,  82  b),  and  no 
choleric  person  could  be  a  teacher  {Ahothy  ii,  7).  The 
teacher  was  to  be  respected  by  the  pupil ;  yea,  the  latter 
was  expected  to  show  him  greater  respect  than  his  own 
father,  and  to  entertain  for  him  a  warmer  attachment 
{Ahothj  iv,  15;  Paachim,  22  b;  Sabbath,  119  b;  Hora- 
yothf  18  a ;  Baba  Meitia^  83  a).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  was,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  incite  his 
pupils  to  everything  good  and  noble ;  he  was  to  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  alfection, 
both  of  parents  and  children ;  the  latter  he  was  to  treat 
rather  with  kindness  than  with  rigor.  As  to  the  objects 
the  teacher  had  to  teach,  the  national  literature  of  the 
people  was  the  main  object.  As  soon  as  the  child  could 
read,  the  teacher  commenced  reading  Leviticus  or  To- 
rath  Cohanim,  and  the  reason  why  this  book  was  to  be 
read  first  was  because  the  little  ones  are  innocent  and 
pure,  and  the  sacrifices  symbolize  purity,  therefore  "  lee 
the  pure  ones  come  and  study  the  law  of  restoring  puri- 
ty by  the  sacrifice"  (Vayikra  Babboj  §  vii).  The  cur- 
riculum in  the  study  of  the  law  being  finished,  that  of 
the  Mishna  began,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Gema- 
ra ;  the  latter,  however,  belonged  to  the  higher  schools. 
Besides  the  national  literature,  languages  were  also 
taught,  especially  the  Greek.  Thus  we  read  of  Babbi, 
who  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language  in 
Palestine?  Let  any  one  study  either  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek"  (^Gittin,  28  b;  Sotak,  49  a;  Baba  Kama, 
82  b).  Besides  the  linguistic  studies,  they  also  studied 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  It  seems 
that  gymnastic  exercises  also  originally  belonged  to  the 
curriculum,  but  were  afterwards  interdicted  as  leading 
to  dangerous  contact  and  assimilation  with  heathens 
(A  boda  Zara^  18  b).  Beating,  if  necessary,  with  a  strap, 
never  with  a  rod,  was  to  be  the  principal  means  of  cor- 
rection ;  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  teacher 
was  deposed  for  too  great  severity.  The  alphabet  was 
taught  by  drawing  the  letters  on  a  board  till  the  chil- 
dren remembered  them.  In  reading,  well -corrected 
books  were  to  be  used,  and  the  child  was  to  [>oint  to  the 
words  as  he  spelled  them.  The  teacher  was  to  make 
the  lesson  as  plain  as  possible,  and  not  to  lose  patience 
if  it  was  not  immediatelv  understood.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
chastity.  To  acquire  fluency,  pupils  were  to  read  aloud, 
and  certain  mnemonic  rules  were  devised  to  facilitate 
the  committing  to  memory.  The  number  of  hours 
during  which  junior  classes  were  to  be  kept  in  school 
was  limited.  As  the  close  air  of  the  schoolroom  might 
prove  detrimental  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  schools 
were  closed  between  ten  o'clock  A.M.  and  three  P.M. 
For  similar  reasons  school-hours  were  limited  to  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  period  from  the  17th  Tharons 
to  the  9th  Ab,  and  the  teacher  forbidden  to  chastise  his 
pupils  during  these  months.  The  paramount  impor- 
tance which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  we  can  see  from  sayings  like  those  above 
cited:  ''Jerusalem  was  destrovcd  because  the  instruc- 


tion of  the  young  was  neglected"  {Sabbath^  1 19  b) ; ''  The 
world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school-children" 
{ibid,) ;  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school  must  per- 
ish" {ibid.).  The  higher  schools,  or  "^  kallahs,"  met  dur- 
ing certain  months  in  the  year  only.  Three  weeks 
before  the  term,  the  dean  prepared  the  students  for  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the  rector ;  and  so  arduous  be- 
came the  task,  as  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased, 
that  in  time  no  less  than  seven  deans  had  to  be  appoint* 
ed.  Yet  the  mode  of  teaching  was  not  that  of  our  mod- 
em universities.  The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures 
which  the  disciples,  like  the  student  in  Fatut,  could 
"  comfortably  take  home  in  black  and  white."  Here  all 
was  li  fe,  movement,  debate.  Question  was  met  by  coun- 
ter-question ;  answers  were  given  wrapped  up  in  alle- 
gories or  parables;  the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  analogy— the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Socratic  method.  The  New  Test,  fur- 
nishes many  specimens  of  this  method  of  instruction. 
The  extent  of  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools  ein- 
braced  almost  all  sciences  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  An 
important  part  of  education,  as  we  shall  more  particular- 
ly see  below,  was  the  learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  wc  find 
among  the  most  celebrated  "doctors"  tentroakers,  san- 
dalmakers,  weavers,  carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  chiefly 
intended  for  popular  education,  there  were,  as  already  in- 
timated, also  superior  colleges,  at  first  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  management  of  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sophtrim,  or  "  scribes" 
and  "doctors,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Test,  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
principal  objects  to  train  young  men  destined  to  become 
t  he  teachers  and  j  udges  of  Israel,  and  the  bearers  of  "  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers"  {Aboih,  i,  1).  Gradually  these 
academies  were  multiplied  in  the  metropolis,  and  spread 
over  all  the  countries  where  the  Jews  resided.  Akbara, 
Lydda,  Ushach,  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  Jabne,  Nares,  Nahar- 
dca,  Machuza,  Selki,  Shakan-Zib  (£1-Sib),  Pumbaditha, 
Sora,  and  Alexandria,  in  the  process  of  time,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  seats  of  learning.  The  following  are 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  polleges  which 
were  the  depositories  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and 
the  supreme  arbiters  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  most  distinguished  masters  and 
disciples  under  each  presidency,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylon,  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  in  their  chroncrfog. 
ical  order  (more  briefly  summarized  in  part  under  Pum- 
baditha ;  Sora  ;  etc) : 


TuK  Tamaim  Epocu. 


11.0. 


Simon  the  Just  or  Pious, 


800 

AntlgoDus  of  Soho 200^170 

(Joseben-Joeser  ofZeredn,  and 

t  Jose  ben-JochananofJemsalem,  the  first  pair,  170-140 

1^  ( Jehoehnah  ben-PerachJa,  and 

"  i Natal  of  Arabela 140-110 

.  (Simon  ben-Shetacb,  tbclr  popll,  and 

^  \ Jehudah  beu-TabaL 110-«B 

^  (Sheronja,  and 

^  tAbtallon 65-80 

llillel  I,  the  Great,  the  Babylonian,  in  whose 
fiimily  the  presidency  became  hereditary  for 
firieen  generations  (a.i>.  10^15).  lie  was 
first  with  Meunchem  and  then  with  Sham- 
mai,  who  founded  a  separate  school. .  .b.o.  80-A.n.  10 

The  former  was  deslt^ated  the  «chool  cf  HiU 
leL  which  had  eighty  disciples,  called  ths 
elders  of  the  houae  of  HilleC,  among  whom 
were  Jonathan  ben-Uziel  the  Targnmist, 
Bossahen-Harchinas,  Jonathan  his  brother, 
and  Jochaiian  ben-Zakkat ;  while  the  latter 
was  denominated  the  eehool  cf  Shammai, 
the  immediate  disciples  or  elders  of  which 
were  Baba  ben-Bnta,  Dotal  of  Stome,  and 
Zadok,  the  orighiator  of  the  Zealots.  a.dw 

Simon  ben-HiUel  1 10-80 

Gamaliel  I,  ben-Simon  I,  called  Ha-Zaken  the 
elder,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  PanI 80-00 

Simon  II,  ben-Gamaliel  1 00^70 

Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  foonder  of  the  school 
of  Jabne  or  Jamnia 68-SO 
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Palettfne, 


A.1>. 


Oamaliel  II,  of  Jabne,  ben-Slmon  11,  and  Eleazar 
ben  -  Axariah,  who  wah  for  a  little  time  presi- 
dent tu  ibe  place  of  QamnlieL  Here  are  to  be 
mentioned  Alieaer  ben  -  Uyrkanua,  brotber-in- 
law  of  Oamaliel,  and  foauder  of  tbe  school  at 
Lydda,  which  continned  the  only  seat  of  learn- 
In^  in  Soathem  Jadea  for  several  centuries: 
Josbna  ben-Cbanai^n,  who  established  a  scbooi 
at  Bekiln,  in  the  valley  between  Jabne  and  Lyd- 
da :  Ismnel  ben-Bllesa,  the  founder  of  tbe  school 
known  by  the  name  Be-R.  Ismsel ;  Aqnila,  the 
translaUwof  the  Bible;  R  Dili,  R.  Challphta,  Bar- 
Cochbo,  the  false  Mecsiah 60-110 

Simon  II,  ben-Gamaliel  II,  and  R.  Nathan,  vice- 
president,  anthor  of  the  MIshna  vt  Tosiphta 
which  i^oes  by  his  name,  and  of  a  commetitarr 
on  A  both.  The  dlstlngainhed  men  of  this  presi- 
dency are,  R.  Jndah  ben-Ilai,or  Ushah ;  R.  Jos« 
ben-Cbsliphta,  of  Sepphoris,  anthor  of  the  his- 
tory called  Seder  Olamj  R.  Jochanan,  of  Alexan- 
dria; R.  Simon  ben-Jochnl,  of  Galilee,  the  re- 
puted originator  of  the  Cabala  and  author  of 
tbe  far-Csmed  ZoAar 140-168 

Jehndah  I,  the  Holy,  Ha-Nasl,  ben-Simon  III,  ed- 
itor of  the  MIshna,  and  called  Babbi,  His  cele- 
brated disciples,  who  also  became  heads  of 
schools,  were  called  $emi-Taiuiim,  and  perfected 
their  master's  work,  the  Mishna.  These  were 
R.  Janai,  whnee  school  was  at  Akbara ;  R  Chi- 
JarsAchUa:  Usbi^a  tbe  elder,  sumatted  **the 
father  of  the  Mishna  ;**  and  Abba  Areka,  snr- 
named  Bob,  tbe  founder  of  the  school  at  Pom- 
badita. 168-lM 

Gamaliel  III,  ben-Jehndah  I,  in  whose  presidency 
the  coUese  was  transferred  from  Jabne  to  Tibe- 
rias  1M-2S0 


Babylon, 

Nabardea,  the  centre  of  learning  since  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  the  seat  of  uie  rector^eneral 
of  all  the  Babylonian  colleges.  It  was  aestroy- 
ed  through  the  adventurer  Papa  ben-Nasar,  m 
the  year  a.d.  800. 


▲.9. 


R  Chanlna,  nephew  of  R  Josuah,  formed  a  col- 
lege in  Nacbor-Pacor,  in  tbe  neighlrarhood  of 
Nabardea,  of  which  he  became  president ;  and 
R  Nechaqja  or  AchUa  was  vice-president 188-140 


R  Shila  was  tbe  rector^general  at  Nahardea ;  R 
Nathan,  the  last  Tbiia,  and  R.  Chija  were  both 
educated  here.  Abba  Areka,  who  also  was  a 
student  here  and  afterwards  went  to  Palestine 
to  finish  his  atudies  under  Jehndah  I,  brought 
with  him  on  his  first  return  to  Babylon  (a.d.  188) 
the  complete  Mishna  of  his  master. dr.  140-180 


Samuel  the  astronomer,  also  called  Mar-Samuel, 
Arioch,  and  Jarchini,  succeeded  R  Shila  as  rec- 
tor of  the  college  at  Nahardea. 180-847 


Tbs  AMomAiM  Epocn. 


Jehndah  IL  ben-Slmon  III,  also  called  Babbi,  the 
teacher  of  Origen.  The  teachers  of  this  period 
were,  R  Chaninah,  tbe  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Jehndah  I,  who  founded  a  school  at  Sep- 
pboris;  R  SImlal,  the  celebrated  Haggadlst, 
who  reduced  the  law  of  Moses  to  018  command- 
ments ;  R  Jose  of  Maon ;  R  Chaggai,  R  Jehn- 
dah ben-Nochmani,  etc. 820-270 


Abba  Areka,  snmamed  Bab,  having  returned  to 
his  native  place  a  second  time,  founded  a  school 
at  Sora,  which  maintained  its  celebrity  for  near- 
Iv  800  years,  and  which  attracted  about  1200  stn- 
cfents  In  the  lifetime  of  its  founder.  He  was  the 
president  of  it  twenty^elght  years 819-847 


Samuel  Jarchini,  rector  of  the  collese  at  Nahar- 
dea, is  elected  rector-general  of  all  the  schools 
in  Babylon 847-887 

R  Hana  became  rector-general.  He  bad  only  800 
students,  as,,  during  his  rectorate,  R  Jehudah 
ben-Jecheskel  founaed  a  school  atPnmbaditha, 
and  R  Chasda  founded  another  school  at  Sora, 
which  attracted  many  of  his  disciples.  Nahar- 
dea is  destroyed  (250);  the  stndents  emigrate 
into  the  neighbortiood  of  the  Tigris  and  round 
a  school 267-897 


nftsrtai. 


A.Dw 


Sora, 


A.D. 


Gamaliel  IT,ben-Jebudah  n.  870-800    Chasda  of  Kaphri,  founder  of 
Jehudah  III,  ben-Gamaliel  IV.  800-809       this  school,  is  rector. 80ft-8O9 


Hitlel  II,  ben -Jehndah  III, 
introduced  the  new  calen- 
dar, and  is  said  by  Bpiphan  i- 
ns  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Tbe  distingnlehed 
teachers  nf  this  period  were 
R  Jona,  R  Jose,  and  Tan- 
cbuma  ben -Abba,  the  re- 
nowned Haggadlst  and  re- 
puted author  of  the  Midrash 
Tanekuma 880-865 


Rabbft  ben-Hona,  succeeded 
Chasda  to  tbe  rectory,  and 
when  be  died  tbe  college 
was  without  a  rector  for 
nearly  fifty  years 809^^20 


IX^Eb 


Pumbadttha,  a.d. 

R  Jehndah  ben  -  Jesbeskel, 
founder  of  the  school  at 
Pnmbaditba,  is  elected  rec- 
tor-general of  all  the  col- 
leges, and  oillciates  two 
years 297-299 

Chasda  of  Kaphri,fonnderand 
rector  of  the  school  at  Sora, 
is  elected  rector-general.. . .  299-409 

Rabba  ben-Nacbmani,  who 
succeeded  Chasda,  revived 
the  college  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  obtained  1200  stu- 
dents   809^880 

Joseph  ben-ChiJa  the  blind. 
He  translated  tbe  prophets 
of  the  Old  Test  intoChaldee  880-888 

Abaji  ben-Cailil,  sumamed 
Nschmani,  the  nephew  of 
Rabba,  succeeded  R.  Joseph 
the  blind 883-888 

Rabba  ben-Joseph,  ben-Cha- 
ma,  who  founded  tbe  school 
at  Machnzn,  was  elected  rec- 
tor after  AbaJl 88S-«n 

Kachman  ben-Isaac  held  tbe 
rectorate  four  years........  802-866 


] 
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Tiberia$—eonUnued, 


A,1K 


Qftmaliel  V,beii-HUlel  II.  The 
teachers  ofthiB  period  were 
R.  Jeremiah,  R.  Jacob  bea- 
Abnn,  etc 866-^85 

Jebndah  IV,  ben-Gamaliel  V. .  885-400 


Gamaliel  the  last  (hi^ira), 
ben-Jehndah  IV. 400-IS5 


434 
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Asbi  ben>Slmal,  sumamed 
Rabbnn  (our  teaeher)^  reens- 
cltated  the  college  of  Bora, 
and  was  its  rector  fifty-two 
years,  dnriug  which  time 
seven  rectors  died  in  Pam- 
baditha.  Asbi  tmmortallied 


A.n. 


Pumbadltha   continued, 

R.  Cbama  of  Nahardea,  Nach- 
mant's  saccessor,  held  the 
rectorate  nineteen  yean. . . 

R.  Zebid  ben-UshaJa 

R.  Dlmi  ben-Chinena  of  Na- 


hardea. 

Babyloufan^almnd^^^^    /.^!  8M-427   ^f^V^rem  ben-Papa 

R.  Kahana.  The  celebrated 
men  of  this  period  were 
If  ar-Satra,  Pheinna  ben-Na- 
thon,  etc 

Mar-Sntra. 

R.  Asba  ben-Raba. 

R.GebihaoflSe-KatU 

R.  Jemar,  or  Mar-Jemar  (con- 
tracted Maremar),  saooeed- 
ed  U.  Ashi  as  rector  of  the 
college,  and  ofllciated  about 
five  years 48T-48S 

R.  Idl  ben-Abin,  a  disciple  of 
R.  Ashi,  officiated  as  rector 
fur  twenty  years 489-459 

R.  Nachman  ben-Hnna. 452-4S0 

Mar  bar-R.  Ashi,  who  contin- 
ued collecting  the  Talmad, 
which  his  father  began 455^408 

RabbaTnsphan.  Sora.  where 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  nni- 
Yersltles  stood,  was  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persian  king 
Flrua..... 408-4T4 

Rabina  IT,  who,  with  R.  Jose 
and  his  colleagnes,  complet- 
edtheTalma£ 408-640 


A.nw 

866-877 
877-886 

8S6-8SS 
888-400 


400^11 
411-414 
414-419 

41IM38 


Rephrem  II 

Rltachamai 448-456 

R  Sama  ben-Raba 466-471 


R.  Joee 

R.  Samnel  ben-Abahn. 


471-610 


At  fint  the  ofiganization  of  these  schools  or  colleges 
was  very  simple.  Besides  the  president  or  rector,  who 
was  the'  chief  teacher,  and  an  assistant,  there  were  no 
offices  or  ranks.  Gradually,  however,  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate ranks  involuntarily  developed  themselves,  and 
ultimately  assumed  the  following  form:  The  college, 
which  met  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  was 
generally  called  Methiba  (it^^ria),  seat  of  learning^  was 
presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi,  who  was  called  i2efA- 
m^thiba  (S<2*«na  VM'1),  and  was  elected  by  the  schooL 
Next  to  this  ReMh-^methUba  or  rector  came  the  Reth-hal' 
la  (nba  19X1),  the  chufofikt  auetMy,  whose  office  it 
was  to  expound  or  simplify  to  the  students,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  the  theme  upon  which 
the  rector  had  determined  to  lecture.  In  later  times 
there  were  seven  Rcuhe-kaUoth  (nbs  '^r  Sti),  such  in- 
terpreters, composed  of  the  associates  (D'^IIH)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  varying  in  rank.  The  president 
or  teacher  occupied  a  raised  sei^t,  the  interpreters  sat 
next  to  the  redor  on  lower  seats,  while  the  disciples  sat 
below  them  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers  (Acts  xii,  8). 

The  mode  in  which  instruction  was  communidated 
was  chiefly  catechetical  After  the  master  hod  deliver- 
ed his  dictum  or  theme,  the  disciples  in  turn  asked  difler- 
ent  questions  (Luke  ii,  46),  which  he  frequently  answer- 
ed by  parables  or  counter-questions,  a  line  of  conduct 
also  pursued  by  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  (comp.  Matt,  xxii,  17-22;  Luke  xx,  2-4, 
etc.).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  the  theme 
he  proposed  to  propound;  the  replies  given  by  the 
diflerent  disciples  constituted  the  discussion,  which  the 
master  at  lost  terminated  by  declaring  which  of  the 
answers  was  the  most  appropriate.  Thus  R.  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai  (RC.  80),  on  one  occasion,  wanted  to  inform 
his  disciples  what  was  the  most  desirable  thing  for  roan 
to  get.  He  then  asked  them, "  What  is  the  best  thing 
for  man  to  possess?"  One  repKed,  ^a  kind  nature ;"  an- 
other, "a  good  companion ;"  another,  **n  good  neighbor;*' 
another,  "the  power  to  foresee  consequences;"  while  K. 
Eleozer  said  *'  a  good  heart."    Whereupon  H.  Jochanan 


remarked,  ''I  prefer  R.  £leazer*s  answer  to  yoon,  for 
in  it  all  yoar  answers  are  comprehended*'  {Abotk,  ii, 9). 
Who  is  not  reminded  thereby  of  the  questions  put  by 
the  Saviour  to  his  disciples  in  Mark  viii,  27-30? 

Allegories,  riddles,  stories,  etc.,  formed  another  chan- 
nel whereby  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
schools.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  climate, 
which  was  especially  felt  in  the  crowded  college,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  twelve  hundred  disciples  were  some- 
tiroes  present,  tended  to  roake  the  students  drowsy  when 
a  hard  subject  was  discussed.  The  wise  teacher,  there- 
fore, when  he  perceived  that  the  attention  began  to  flag, 
at  once  introduced  a  merry  anecdote  or  a  monstrous 
Btor>',  or  propounded  a  ludicrous  riddle,  which  imme- 
diately aroused  the  disciples  and  enabled  the  master  to 
go  on  with  his  theme.  Hence  the  abundance  of  both 
sublime  and  ridiculous  parables  and  stories  dispersed 
throughout  the  Talmud  and  Midroshim  which  record 
these  lectures;  and  hence,  also,  the  parabolic  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  our  Saviour. 

The  extent  of  instruction,  or  what  constituted  educa- 
tion in  these  schools,  can  hardly  be  defined.  An  unbi- 
assed reader  will  see  from  a  most  cursory  glance  at  any 
of  the  discussions  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  were  brought  forward  in  these  colleges. 
Theolog}',  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  astrolo- 
gy, medicine,  botany,  geography,  arithmetic,  architect- 
ure, were  all  themes  which  alternately  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  masters  and  disciples.  In  fact,  the  Talmud, 
which  has  preserved  the  topics  discussed  in  the  colleges, 
is  an  encyclopsBdia  of  all  the  sciences  of  that  time,  and 
shows  that  in  many  departments  of  science  these  Jew- 
ish teachers  have  anticipated  modem  discoveries.  It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle allow  to  quote  instances  in  confirmation  of  this;  we 
can  therefore  only  refer  the  leader  to  the  treatises  quot- 
ed below. 

Besides  the  abstruse  theological  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, etiquette  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  lect- 
ures of  the  college,  and  was  regarded  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  education.  The  most  minute  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  behavior  of  students  towards  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  their  superiors  in  age  or  rank. 
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Every  one  met  in  the  atreet  moBt  be  lalotcd  (Abothf  iv, 
10).  Not  to  respond  to  a  lalnUtion  u  characterised  aa 
oommitting  a  robbery  {Beraeh,  6  b).  An  ordinary  roan 
is  to  be  saluted  with  the  words, "  Peace  be  with  thee  !** 
a  teacher,  ^  Peace  be  with  thee,  my  teacher  and  my  mas- 
ter!" (Rashi  on  BeratA,  27  b);  and  a  king,  "Peace  be 
with  thee,  my  king !  peace !"  (Gittim,  62  a>  SaluUtions 
in  the  house  of  prayer  are  not  a]k>wed  (Dereck  ErttZy  10). 
One  must  rise  before  a  learned  man  {Ketkmbotk,  108  b), 
and  before  the  hoary  head,  eren  if  he  be  a  non-Israelite 
(Kidtbuh.  83  b).  When  three  pemns  walk  together, 
the  superior  is  to  walk  in  the  middle  (Erulk  64  b) ;  the 
teacher  must  always  be  on  the  right  of  the  pupil  in 
walking  (Yoma,  87  a).  One  must  not  leave  a  friend 
without  asking  his  permission  {Derech  Eittz,  2) ;  when 
leaving  one's  teacher  the  disciple  must  say, "  1  am  dis- 
missed ;"  whereupon  the  response  is, "  Depart  in  peace  r 
(Beradi,  64  a).  Never  enter  a  house  suddenly  and  with- 
out notice  {Keihuboihy  62  b);  nor  sit  down  before  the 
superior  has  seated  himself  (Jems.  Keikuhoth^  26) ;  nor 
lean  in  the  company  of  superiors  (^Deirtch  EretZy  §  vi). 
^  Seven  things  are  seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated 
man,  and  seven  in  the  behavior  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son :  1.  An  educated  man  will  be  quiet  in  the  presence 
of  one  more  educated  than  himself;  2.  Will  not  inter- 
rapt  any  one  speaking;  3.  WiU  not  give  a  hasty  reply; 
4.  Will  ask  appropriate  questions;  6.  Will  give  suitable 
answers;  6.  Will  answer  the  first  thing  first,  and  the 
last  thing  last;  and  7.  Will  candidly  say  when  he  does 
not  know  anything.  The  reverse  of  these  things  will 
be  seen  in  the  uneducated**  {Ahoth,  v,  10). 

Another  most  essential  part  of  education  was  the 
learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  R.  Gamaliel  declares, "  learn- 
ing, no  matter  of  what  kind,  if  unaccompanied  by  a 
trade,  ends  in  nothing  and  leads  to  sin"  {Ahoth^  ii,  2). 
R.  Judah  ben-Uai,  called  "  the  wise,"  ^  the  first  orator," 
had  a  trade,  and  used  to  say,  **  labor  honors  the  laborer" 
{Nedarim,  49  b).  R.  Ismael,  the  great  astronomer  and 
powerful  opponent  of  Gamaliel  II,  was  a  needle-maker 
(Jenis.  Berach,  iv,  1);  R.  Jose  ben-Chalaphta,  of  Sep- 
phoris,  was  a  tanner  (Sabbath^  49  b).  These  rabbins, 
like  the  apostle  Paul,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
maintain  themselves  and  teach  independently  of  pay- 
ment, and  hence  took  a  pride  in  their  respective  trades, 
which  were  attached  to  their  names,  viz.,  rabbi  Jocha- 
nan,  the  shoemaker;  rabbi  Simon,  the  weaver;  rabbi 
Joseph,  the  carpenter.  This  will  account  for  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  that  the  apostle  Paul,  a  thorough  student, 
should  have  been  a  tent-maker. 

Though  female  education  was  necessarily  limited,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  which  women  occupied  in  the  East, 
yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  it  was  altogether  neg- 
lected. The  fact  that  mothers  had  to  take  part  in  the 
education  of  their  children  would  of  itself  show  that 
their  own  education  must  have  been  attended  to.  We 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  this  inference.  The  81st 
chapter  of  Proverbs  gives  us  a  description  of  what  was 
the  education  of  a  woman  and  a  housewife  in  the  Old 
Test.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  the  daughtera  of  R  Sam- 
uel were  even  first-rate  students  of  the  Halacha  (Kethu^ 
both,  28  a ;  Jeras.  Und.  ii,  6).  R.  Jochauan  ben-Napocha 
not  only  urges  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  necessar\'  part 
of  a  man's  education,  but  recommends  it  also  for  women 
as  a  desirable  accomplishment  (Jerus.  SotOf  s.  f.).  To 
show  the  desirableness  of  uniting  with  Hebrew  the 
study  of  Greek,  this  celebrated  rabbi,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice,  illustrates  it  by  a  passage  of  Script* 
ure  (Gen.  ix,  28) :  "  Because  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem 
and  Japheth,  unitedly  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
iather  with  one  garment;  Shem  (representing  the  Jews) 
obtained  the  fringed  garment,  the  Talith ;  Japheth  (rep- 
resenting the  Greeks)  got  the  phikMopher's  garment, 
i.  e.  PaUiHmy^  which  ought  to  be  united  again  {Midroih 
JRabba  [Gen.  xxxvi]).  Hence  R.  Abbahu  was  not  only 
himself  a  consummate  Greek  scholar,  but  had  his  daugh- 
ter instracted  in  this  classical  language,  since  he  regard- 
ed it  as  necessary  to  a  good  female  education,  and  quot- 


ed R.  Jochanan  as  an  authority  upon  this  subject  (Je- 
nis. i9a66a/A,  iii,  1 ;  SotUf  n,f.y. 

y.  LUerature^-Tht  best  works  upon  this  subject  are 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim ;  but  a»  these  are  not  gener- 
ally aooessible,  we  mention  the  masterly  works  of  Zuns, 
Die  gotUidimitlichm  Vorirage  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1882) ; 
Frankel,  Der  geriektUcke  Beweit  (ibid.  1846) ;  Monata- 
tchrift,  i,  609,  etc;  Wnnderbar,  Biblitch'talmudUehe 
Mediem  (Riga  and  Leips.  1860-60);  Lewysohn,  Die 
Zoohgie  des  Talmuds  ( Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  1868); 
Griitz,  Gttckichie  der  Juden,  vols,  iii  and  iv ;  Ben-Chc^ 
fiai»;Vi,i, 417,460,612;  ii,66. 167,210, 268;  iii, 689;  Edert- 
heim,  Uieiory  of  ike  Jewish  Nation^  p.  297  sq. ;  Schtirer, 
Lehrhueh  der  neutettamentUckett  Zeitgeidiichte,  p.  466  sq.; 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  de$A»T,  mit  dem  Neuen, 
p.  877-884;  Gftorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heila,  i,  166-192; 
Van  Gelder,  Die  VolknchuU  dee  jUdischen  AUherthums 
nach  tahnuditchen  vml  rabbinucken  Quellen  (BerL  1872) ; 
Marcus,  Zur  SehulrPadagogik  dee  Talmud  (ibid.  1866). 

There  are  numerous  monc^raphs  on  the  subject: 
Held,  De  Jud,  SchaUs  (NorimU  1664);  Heubner,  De 
A  cademiie  UAneor,  ( Yitemb.  1703) ;  Lund,  Dt  SchoUe 
H  Academiit  Neb.  (Upsal.  1707);  Reinecdus,  De  SchoUs 
hebr.  (Weissenb.  1722) ;  Sennert,  De  SchoHt  et  A  cademiis 
Hebr,  in  his  Heptat  Exercit,  (Vitemb.  1667);  Sgambalo, 
De  Acad,  Jud,  (Neap.  1708);  Weisner,  De  Seholie  et 
AcademUe  Hebr.  (Heidelb.  1782) ;  Zora,  De  Sdkolie  Jud. 
(Sedin.  1716);  and  othen  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index 
Program,  p.  188.  On  the  Schools  of  the  PropheU: 
Hernig,  Von  den  Sehulen  d,  Proph.  (BresL  1777) ;  Winck- 
ler,  Vindicatio  SchoUe  Sanutelie  (Hildesb.  1764) ;  Silber- 
rod,  De  Propheiarum  Filiit  (Jen.  1 710).    See  Prophbts, 

SCHOOUB  OF. 

SCH(X)LS,  Parish.    See  Parish  Schools. 

SCHOOLS,  SiXGi2co.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
singen  were  held  in  the  ancient  Church  appears  from 
the  institution  of  schools  for  their  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  these 
schools  and  their  presidents.  Such  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  became  common 

ft  •   r 

in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  most  celebrated  was  that  founded  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  the  model  of 
many  ot  hers  afterwards  established.  From  these  schools 
originated  the  famous  Gregorian  chant,  a  plain  system 
of  chureh  music,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang  in 
unison.  The  prior  or  principal  of  these  schools  was  a 
man  of  considerable  dignity  and  influence  in  the  Church. 
The  name  of  this  officer  at  Rome  was  archicanior  ecde- 
sue  Ronumaf  and  elsewhere  prhniceriue  (or  prior)  schoUe 
eantorum.  See  Coleman,  Christ,  Antiq,  p.  124 ;  Riddle, 
Christ,  A  ntiq.  p.  S07.     See  Singimo. 

Sohoonmaker,  HenricoB,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1789.  He  was  converted  early  in  life  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Henricus  Frelinghuysen,  and  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  John  H.  Goetschius,  who  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  one  of 
the  first  ministen  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  were 
licensed  by  the  coetus,  independently  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  He  was  called  immediately  (1768)  to  the 
churehes  of  Poughkeepsie  and  FishkilL  When  the 
ministers  arrived  to  ordain  him,  they  found  the  church 
doors  barred  against  them  by  the  Conferentie  party, 
and  the  service  was  conducted  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree  in  a  wagon,  in  which  upon  his  knees  the  can- 
didate took  his  vows  in  presence  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion. A  ministry  thus  begun  was  not  likely  to  be  fruit* 
less.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed.  In 
1774  he  removed  to  Acquackanonck  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J.,  and  subsequently  gave  a  portion  of  his  services  to 
the  neighboring  chureh  of  Toteroo  (now  Paterson).  In 
1816  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  died  in  1820,  having 
survived  nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries.  His  grateful 
people  coDtinaed  his  salary  for  life.    He  was  the  last 
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Iwt  one  of  the  old  Dutch  clergy  who  preached  only  in 
the  Unguage  of  Holland,  Dr.  LivingstoD  pronounced 
him  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  that  tongue  whom  he 
had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  He  waa  idwaya  popu- 
lar in  the  pulpit,  and  his  style  waa  nerroua,  eloquent, 
and  powerful  His  life  was  blamelessi  and  his  minis- 
try of  over  half  a  century  was  full  of  good  fruits.  See 
Sprague,  Aimab  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit i  Kip,  ffittorical 
Ditcourte.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Sohoomnaker,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  fore> 
going,  was  born  May  11, 1777,  at  Aequackanonck  (now 
Passaic),  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1799,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Drs. 
Solomon  Froeligh  and  John  H.  Livingston.  He  waa 
licensed  in  1801,  and  the  next  year  became  the  pastor 
of  the  united  churches  of  Jamaica  and  Newtown,  L.  I. 
This  associate  relation  lasted  until  1849,  when  the 
Newtown  church  became  independent.  He  remained 
pastor  at  Jamaica  one  year  longer,  when  on  Aug.  6, 
1850,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  then  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  on  account  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. He  died  April  10, 1852,  finishing  his  course  with 
joy.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with 
a  very  benevolent  countenance  and  a  sweet  savor  of 
cheerful  piety  in  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanor.  He 
was  dignified,  courteous,  discreet^a  faithful  preacher,  a 
devoted  pastor,  a  sound  evangelical  theologian  of  the 
Calvittistic  school — an  active  supporter  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church, 
and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  a  father  among  his  people,  and,  while  cherishing  the 
most  profound  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  was  truly 
catholic  in  feeling  towards  all  who  love  Christ.  See 
Sprague,  A  tmaU  o/ike  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vol.  is.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schoonmaker,  Martinus,  a  minuter  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Rochester, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1737.  He  studied  under  Goetschius 
and  Marinus,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1765.  Hb 
ministry  was  spent  on  Long  Island,  embracing  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
lands,  Bushwick,  and  Gravesend.  From  1765  to  1788 
Harlem  was  also  included  in  his  extensive  bishopric. 
All  of  these  have  long  been  separate  and  important 
churches.  His  labors  were  necessarily  very  arduous, 
but  he  bore  them  with  untiring  sseal  and  energy  down 
to  his  old  age,  which  was  so  vigorous  that  at  fourscore 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  other  faculties  were  as  perfect  as 
in  former  years.  He  was  universally  beloved  and  re- 
vered, without  an  enemy,  and  yet  living  in  troublous 
times.  He  resided  at  Flatbush,  while  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  of  Kings  County  came  upon  him  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  it  is  related  that  on  his  personal  word  and  state- 
ment he  secured  from  the  Congress  in  session  at  Harlem 
the  release  of  a  person  who  was  suspected  and  impris- 
oned as  a  Tory.  He  preached  only  in  the  Holland  lan- 
guage. His  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  relic  of  the  old  race  of 
venerable  Dutch  dominies.  He  died  in  1824.  Sec  Cur- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schdpf,  Joseph  W.,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Chemnitz,  April  12, 1793,  and  died  July  15, 1831, 
at  Dresden.  He  published.  Die  symbolischen  BUcher  der 
evangflisch'lutherischen  Kirche,  deuttdi  mit  Anmerhtngen 
und  Erklarungen,  etc.  (Leips.  1828, 2  vols.)  .—Die  Wider- 
Itgung  der  augtburgitchen  Confession,  etc.  (ibid.  1830): 
— Der  Geittliche  und  unsere  Zeii.  (Dresden,  1831).  See 
Zuchold,  ^t^^^^a  Theol,  ii,  1173;  Winer,  I/andbuch 
der  theolog.  LUeratur,    (a  P.) 

Sohotanns,  Christian,  a  Dutch  savant  and  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Scheng,  near  Franeker,  Aug.  16, 
1608.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1627  was  pastor 
in  bis  native  village.  He  remained  there  till  1629, 
when  he  removed  toComjum,  where  he  spent  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  Academy  of  Franeker,  and  aubaequently  added  ec- 


clesiastical history  to  his  other  labon.  HiB  death,  which 
occurred  Nov.  12, 1671,  was  caused  by  extreme  cold  and 
exposure.  His  principal  works  are,  Natm  ad  EvangeUa 
et  Epittolas  (Leeuwarden,  1647,  12mo): — CatedtaiB 
(Franeker,  1658):  — Co/Ze^iKm  MisedUmeontm  Theolo^ 
gioorum  (ibid.  1654,  l^mci)  i-^BtKkryting  van  Friedand 
(Leeuwarden,  1656-64,  with  plates  and  maps):— £iU»o- 
theca  Hittoria  SacrwB  F.  T.  (Franeker,  1662-64,  2  volo. 
foL)  >-BeelaM  DiepuiaHoimm  Theohgicarum  (ibid.  1664, 
4to)  :--^and  an  Ecdesiastioal  and  Civil  Uiatorg  ofFries- 
land  (down  to  1558).-^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genkrale,  s.  v. 

Schott,  CThrlstlan  Helnrich,  a  German  doctor 
of  philosophy,  waa  bom  at  Schneeberg  in  1803,  and  died 
Bfay  1, 1840,  at  Boritz,  near  Meissen,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1880.  He  published,  Bibliedie  Handeoncor' 
danz  (Leips.  1827):— Zv^  aue  dem  Ldten  der  Chritten 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  (ibid.  1829)  i—Das  LAen 
wuerta  Herm  v.  ffeilandet  Jesu  Chritti  (ibid.  1830)  :— 
Getckiehte  der  deutschen  Bibeluberteizwug  Martin  iMihert 
(ibid.  1885).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheea  TheoL  ii,  1 174  sq. ; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  764.     (a  P.) 

Schott,  Heinrich  August,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  so-called  superaaturallst  school,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic,  Dec.  5,  1780,  and  died  Dec  29,  1835. 
He  began  his  university  studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  fine  Latin  style  and 
for  his  progress  in  theolog}%  Among  his  teachers  at 
Leipsic  were  Beck,  Platner,  Corns,  and  KeiL  In  1801 
he  began  to  give  lectures,  and  in  1803  he  became  one  of 
the  university  preachers.  His  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius  of  HalicarAassus  (1804)  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  world  of  leaming;  still  more  so  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  with  Latin  translation  (Leips.  1805).  In 
1809  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  lectured  with  great  success  on  dogmatics,  herme- 
neutics,  and  sacred  eloquence.  His  Epitome  Theologim 
ChrisiiantB  (1811)  was  an  able  work,  but  its  usefulness 
was  diminished  by  its  complicated  style.  In  1812  he 
went  to  Jena,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  fruitful 
life.  The  nucleus  of  a  preachers'  seminary  which  he 
there  formed  was  richly  endowed  in  1817.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin.  His  work  on  eloquence,  Die 
Theorie  der  Beredteamkeit  (Leips.  1815;  2d  ed.  1828), 
is  his  best  title  to  lasting  fame;  but  his  Isagoge  Bit- 
torico-critica  in  lAbrot  Novi  Faederie  Sacros  (Jen.  1830) 
is  abundant  in  erudition,  and  still  deserves  study.  In 
character  Schott  was  upright,  simple,  and  deeply  pious. 
His  motto  expressed  his  life — ^  proving,  believing,  dili- 
gent." He  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  of  the  noblest 
tvpe.  He  died  in  1835.  See  his  Life,  bv  Danz  (Leips. 
1836) ;  Herzog,  Real-Eticyklop,  xiii,  698-701.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Etohott,  Iieopold,  a  Ge'rmon  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
Randegg,  Baden,  June  27,  1807.  Having  finished  his 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hechingen  and  Carlsrahe,  in.  1829 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity, at  the  some  time  pursuing  his  rabbinical  stud- 
ies with  Salomon  FUrst.  In  1831,  after  having  passed 
his  examination,  he  was  appointed  religious  instractor 
in  his  native  place.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  for  the 
rabbinate  of  his  native  city.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1869,  at 
Buhl,  Baden.  He  contributed  a  number  of  essays  to  the 
ZeUung  dee  Judenthums  and  the  Orient^  and  published  a 
number  of  Sermons.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  286 ;  Kay- 
serling,  Bibliothek  jud.  Kanzelredner^  ii,  293  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Schottin,  Johanh  D.  Fic,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher, 
was  bora  Jan.  4, 1789,  at  Heigendorf,  in  Weimar.  He 
belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family,  whose  name  was  orig- 
inally Chaudien,  which  the  father  of  Johann  D.  Fr. 
changed  into  Schottin.  Having  completed  his  studies 
at  Jena,  he  was  in  1814  appointed  pastor  at  Kdstritz,  in 
Reuss,  where  he  remained  till  his  end,  Itfay  16, 1866. 
He  was  an  excellent  pulpit  orator,  but  the  many  calls 
which  he  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Jena  he 
refused.  He  is  best  known  t^  one  of  the  roost  recent  Ger- 
man hymn-writers.  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
devotional  works.    See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheea  TheoL  iii^ 
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1176;  LUerariidker  HanAoeiMr,  1866,  |>.  809;  Koch, 
GetelUcktedesdeuisckenKir(Aeniiedei,vih7b.    (RP.) 

Sohrader,  ClemenSt  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  1820  at  Itcum,  in  Hanover.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  CoHegium  Germanicum 
in  Rome.  In  1848  he  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy. 
in  1846  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1848  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theology.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  in  Louvain ;  in  1851  he  was  called 
to  Rome  as  professor  of  introduction  to  the  New  Test., 
where  he  afterwards  also  lectured  on  dogmatics;  and 
in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  Vienna  Univenitv.  This 
office  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  as  he  would  not  subscribe 
in  1868  to  the  new  laws  of  the  state.  Since  then  he 
lived  mostly  in  Fmnce,  and  died  at  Poitiers  Feb.  28, 
1875.  He  wrote  Thetet  Theohgica  and  De  UnUate  Ec- 
eletkt.  In  popular  writings  he  explained  the  Syllabus, 
etc.   See  Liieraritcker  Jitmdweuery  1875,  p.  158.  *  (a  P.) 

filchrader,  Johann  Heinxlch  LudolC  a  Re- 
formed minister  of  Germany,  was  bom  July  12, 1800,  at 
Gifbom,  in  LUneburg,  and  died  at  Frankfort -on -the - 
Main  Jan.  11, 1875,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since  1830. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermoru.  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoLuy  1177  sq. ;  Winer,  Ifcmdbuch  der  theoL  Literatur^ 
p.  765;  7A<M>%wc&<'# /aAr5ticA,  1876,  p.  365.     (D.P.) 

Schramm,  Johann  Conxad,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Helmstildt,  where  he  died  Feb.  25, 
1739,  is  the  author  of,  De  Utu  ei  Abusu  Originum  Lm- 
gua  Sancta  (Helmstadt,  1707) : — Programma,  quo  Pra^ 
Itminaria  Disputationum  cum  Judmi$  Traduntur  (ibid. 
1718): — Ditpuiaiio  de  MgtterUi  Veierum  Judaorum 
PkUoaophicU  (ibid.  1708): — Prolusio  de  Poeti  Hehrao- 
rum  in  Codice  Sacro  (ibid.  1723): — IfUroductio  in  Dia- 
ketieam  Cabbaleorum,  etc  (  Brunswick,  1706  ) :  —  JHt^ 
putado  ds  Sgmboli  Apottolici  m  Tidmude  Ruderibus 
(Helmstftdt,  1706): — Program,  de  Luiume^  Proicipvo 
Ling.  Behr.  Adjumento  (ibid.  1708).  See  FUrst,  BiN. 
Jud.  iii,  287;  Steinschneider,  BibHogr,  Ilcmdbuch^  p. 
128;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  iheoL  LUeratur,  p.  765;  sup- 
plement, p.  300.     (a  P.) 

Schramm,  Johami  Heinrich,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  March  20, 1676,  at  Gerk- 
haasen.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocu- 
tion, history,  and  Greek  at  Herbom;  in  1707  he  was 
made  member  of  consistory  and  preacher  at  Dillenburg; 
in  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Her- 
hora;  in  1721  he  was  called  to  Marburg,  and  in  1728  to 
Herbom,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20, 1763.  He  wrote,  Dis" 
aertatio  Inaug,  de  Mampulo  IlordenceOf  cujv»  Oblafione 
Mes8em  mam  Auspieabantur  Judai  tjutque  Afysterio 
(Frankf.  a.  0. 1706) : — Dissertafio  de  UoloeauBlit  Juda^ 
orumet  Gentilium  Kaco^iyXia  {Hetbom^i—Dissertatiode 
Mgiferio  ffolocaustorum  (ibid.) : — Distertatio  de  Bettia 
Arundineti  ad  Paa,  IxviH^  31  (ibid.  1713): — Diuertufio 
de  Vigilibui  Veterum  (ibid.);  etc  See  FUrst^  BibL 
Jud,  iii,  287  sq, ;  Winer,  Bcmdbuch  der  theoL  LUeratur, 
p.  765.     (a  P.) 

Schreok,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  OsnabrUck,  Lower 
Prussia,  about  1816.  Emigrating  to  this  country,  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  was  received  into  the  In- 
diana Conference.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
South-west  German  Conference  He  labored  as  an  itin- 
erant minister  for  thirty-two  years,  and  died  on  Herman 
Circuit,  111.,  March  30, 1874.  He  was  a  pious,  liberal, 
energetic  man,  serving  the  Church  with  holy  consecra- 
tion.— Minutes  of  Annual  Confertsnou^  1874,  p.  88. 

Sohreiber,  HEtinucH,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Germany,  was  bom  July  14, 1793,  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  where  he  also  completed  his  studies.  In  1816  he 
received  holy  orders,  in  1822  he  was  made  president  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  univenitv  there.  In  1831-84 
he  published  his  Manual  of  Moral  Theology  {2  vols.), 
in  which  he  protested  against  a  life-long  vow  and  celi- 


bacy. The  archbishop  was  ordered  to  make  him  prooi- 
ise  to  keep  such  views  in  future  to  himself,  but  against 
such  a  promise  Scbreiber  publicly  protested.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  theological  chair,  but  was  given  a 
chair  in  the  philosophical  faculty',  until,  in  1845,  he  had 
to  resign  this  position  also  on  account  of  his  Joining  the 
German  Catholic  movement,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1873. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  A  unJ^krUcke  Geschickte 
der  Stadt  und  Univeraitdt  Freiburg  (1857-60,  7  vols.). 
He  alM  wrote  Der  deuUche  Bauemhieg  (Freiburg,  1863- 
66, 3  vols.) ;  etc  See  Theologisches  Umvergal'Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Literaritcker  Bandweiter,  1873,  p.  17;  Winer, 
Handhueh  der  (heologisehen  Literaiur,  i,  28(5, 484 ;  ii,  765 ; 
Zuchold,  BibUotheca  TheoL  iii,  1 179.     (a  P.) 

Sohr<}ckh,  Johamx  Matthias,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  of  eminent  culture  and  extended 
usefulness  in  the  department  of  historical  learning,  was 
bom  at  Vienna  July  26, 1733,  and  was  early  destined  for 
the  pulpit.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  the 
Lutheran  Gymnasium  of  Presburg,  the  Steiumetz  School 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Mosheim  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  were  then 
in  the  faculty  of  the  latter  institution,  and  their  influ- 
ence over  Schrockh  was  such  that  his  attention  became 
predominantly  fixed  on  history  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  he  was  led  to  form  habits  of  independent 
researoh,  and  to  cultivate  an  attractive  historical  style — 
qualities  which  adhered  to  him  through  life.  After  his 
graduation,  he  was  associated  with  an  uncle,  Prof.  Karl 
A.  BeU,  of  Leipsic,  in  editing  eeveral  learned  periodi- 
cals ;  but  he  also  found  time  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  under  the  tuition  of 
professors  Christ  and  Emesti.  In  1756  he  received  the 
roaster's  degree,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the  university, 
and  subsequently  custodian  of  the  librar)',  and  in  1761 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary.  The  uncertainty 
of  further  preferment  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  income  which  he  derived  flrom  lite- 
rary labors,  now  decided  him  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which 
he  held  until  1775,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  history,  in  the  duties  of  which  station  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  projected  a  three  years' 
course,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  traverse  not  only 
the  history  of  literature,  the  Church,  the  Reformation, 
theology,  and  Christian  antiquities,  but  also  that  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  Germany  and  Saxony  in  particular,  and 
also  of  diplomacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  labors,  he 
issued  numerous  reviews,  editions  of  works  written  by 
hb  friends,  and  independent  works  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. His  fidelity  to  his  work  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  at  Dresden,  who  transmitted  to  him 
a  testimonial  in  writing  and  an  honorary  donation,  to- 
gether with  the  offer  of  a  titular  patent  as  councillor  of 
state,  which  latter  he  declined.  He  was  married  to 
Frederica  Pitzschig,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all 
of  whom  dietl  in  early  childhood ;  and  he  died  Aug.  2, 
1808,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  experienced  in  his  library, 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

As  a  writer  of  histor}%  Schrockh  was  thoroughly  qual- 
ified by  his  learning,  impartial  love  of  truth  and  devo- 
tion to  roorality,  untiring  industry  in  the  work  of  col- 
lection and  research,  and  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
logic  of  his  style.  He  was  deficient  in  the  critical  sp- 
prchension  and  philosophical  penetration  needed  to  dis- 
cover the  internal  connection  of  events;  and  his  style, 
as  a  whole,  lacks  the  picturesque  coloring  and  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  which  characterize  a  classical  writer. 
He  was  not  a  master  in  the  art  of  descriptive  writing, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  meritorious  and  successful  author. 
His  works  were  numerous,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  more  complete  and  thorough  books  of  later  origin. 
They  include  biographies  of  leamed  men,  and  of  oth- 
er persons  eminent  in  the  historj'  of  the  world ;  text- 
books and  manuals  of  history,  and  other  simihir  works, 
none  of  which  possess  permanent  value.  The  Bit- 
ioria  ReUgumit  et  Ecduux  Christiana  in  Usum  Z.ee- 
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tiomimf  pablished  in  a  seTenth  edition  by  Marheinecke 
in  1828,  is  noticeable  chiefly  because  of  its  wealth  of 
material,  its  jadicious  references  to  sources  and  helps, 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  its  ex- 
cellent Latin.  The  great  work  of  his  life,  beyond  ques- 
tion, is  the  AusfuhrUcke  Geschickt€  der  christlicken 
Kirche^  in  i6  voLk,  the  last  two  of  which  were  completed 
by  Prof.  Tzachirner  after  the  author's  death.  The  work 
covers  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  characterized  by  impartiality  and  completeness  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  which 
combines  so  great  magnitude  with  so  many  advantages 
as  does  that  of  Schrockh,  though  the  earlier  volumes, 
being  intended  simply  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  course 
of  reading  in  Church  history,  leave  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  part  of  cultured  readers. 

See  an  article  by  Schrdckh  in  R.  G.  Bayer's  AU- 
ffem,  Magazin  fur  Prediger,  etc.,  vol  v,  Na  2,  p.  209- 
222;  Poiitz,  J,  M.  Sckrdckh't  Nekrolog  (Wittenberg, 
1808) ;  and  notices  respecting  the  life  of  Schrockh  con- 
tributed to  the  AUgem.  ZeUung^  1808,  Nos.  247  and  248, 
p.  985-989.  A  faithful  and  instructive  delineation  is 
given  by  his  friend  K.  L.  Nitzsch  in  J»  M,  SchrdM*t 
Studienweise  ic  Maximm  (Weimar,  1809).  H.  G.  Tzsch  ir- 
ner's  /.  M.  SchrdM^s  Leben,  Karakter^  u.  8chr\fUn  was 
prefixed  to  pU  x  of  Schrockh's  Kirchengeschichte  »eU 
der  ReformaUon^  and  has  also  been  published  separately 
since  1812,  with  portrait,  A  complete  list  of  Scbrockh's 
works  is  given  in  Mcnsers  GeUkrte*  Deuttchktnd,  viii, 
814  sq. ;  x,  627,  and  xv,  881.  See  also  W&hler,  Gesck, 
d,  hist,  Fonchung  ti.  Kunat,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  jx  813  sq.; 
Stttudlin,  (TetcA.  u,  LiL  d,  KircAengesch.  (Hanover,  1827) ; 
Baur,  Epochen  d,  chrittL  KirchengetdU'SchreUning  (TuU 
1852). — Herzog,  Reat-Enqfldop,  s.  r. 

Schrdder,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Jnllns,  a  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  27, 1876, 
at  Elberfeld,  where  he  had  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Krummacher  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
is  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Genetis  (Berlin,  1844) : 
—  Vtaperlddnge  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.) : — a  Commentary  on 
Deuteronomy  (prepared. for  Lange's  BUjle-worh  [Elber- 
feld, 1866]): — a  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  (also  prepared 
for  Lange's  work).  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
Euay»y  Sermons,  etc  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol,  ii,  1182 
sq. ;  Theol  Jahrbuch,  1877,  p.  228.     (B.  P.) 

Schr&der,  Johann  Heinrlch,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1666  at  liallerspringe,  in 
the  principality  of  Calenberg,  in  Hanover.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  A.  H.  Francke, 
and  studied  under  him  at  lueipsic  In  1696  he  became 
pastor  at  Merseburg,  near  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  a  few 
hymns  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church, 
and  died  June  30,  1699.  Of  his  hymns  we  mention, 
Eins  ist  Noth,  ach  Uerr  dies  Eine  (transl.  by  E.  Cox, 
**  One  thing  needful;  then.  Lord  Jesus,"  in  I/ynms  from 
the  German,  p.  216)  i—Jesu,  hilfsiegen,  du  Furst  des  Le- 
bens  (transl.  by  Mills,  ^  Jesus,  help  conquer!  thon  Prince 
everliving ,"  in  /form  Germanicn,  p.  126).  See  Har- 
nisch,  in  Eoangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  1857,  No.  89;  Koch, 
Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  381  sq. ;  viii,  426  sq. ; 
Knapp,  EoangeL  Liederschaiz,  p.  1344.     (B.  P.) 

Schrdder,  Nicolaua  'Wllhelm,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  antiquities  at  Groningen,  was 
born  at  Marburg,  Aug.  22, 1721,  and  died  May  30, 1798. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Comment.  Philologico- 
criticus  de  Vestitu  Afulierum  Ebraarum  ad  Jes,  Hi,  10-24 
(Leyden,  1745).  He  also  published  a  number  of  treatises 
bearing  on  Oriental  languages  and  certain  sections  of 
the  Bible,  as  De  Confusione  Sermonis  Babelica: — De 
Voto  Jephtce  :—De  Tabemaculo  Molochi  et  Stella  Dei 
Remphan,  etc  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  291 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliog,  ffandbuch,  p.  128 ;  Winer,  JIandbuch 
der  theol  Literatur,    (R  P.) 

Schubart,  Christian  Fribdbich  Daniel,  a  Lu- 
theran divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Obersontheim, 
in  the  county  of  Limburg,  March  26, 1786,  and  died  as  I 


court  and  theatre  poet  at  Stuttgart,  Oct  10, 1791.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  ABes  ist  euer!  0 
.  Worte  des  etoigen  Lthens  (transl  into  English  in  Hynms 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  61,  *' All  things  are  yours, 
O  sweet  message  of  mercy  divine**),  and  of  Komml  heuV 
an  eurem  Stab  (based  on  Luke  ii,  22-32,  which  Mills 
translated  in  his  Hons  Germamcm,  p.  275,  "Ye  who 
with  years  are  sinking").  See  Schubart,  Gesammelte 
Schfi/ien  (Stuttgart,  1889-40),  vol.  i-viii;  Strauss,  Schu- 
barts  Leben  in  seinen  Brief  en  (Berlin,  1849,  2  vols.); 
Koch,  Gesch,d,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes,  vi, 876  sq. ;  Knapp, 
Evangel  Liedersthatz,  p.  1344.     (a  P.) 

Sohubertp  Gottlieb  Heinuich  von,  a  German 
philosopher  and  mystic,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury exerted  a  very  extended  and  beneficent  popular 
influence  in  almost  every  field  of  thought,  was  bom  in 
Saxony,  April  26, 1780.  His  parents  were  pious  and  pe> 
culiar.  In  his  fifth  year  he  learoed  from  his  mother  such 
a  lesson  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  remained  a  benedic- 
tion to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  He  studied  at  Greiz  and 
Weimar,  and  at  the  latter  place  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  Herder.  He  also  came  into  contact  with  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul.  In  1799  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Leip- 
sic,  but  in  1801  he  changed  theology  for  medicine,  and 
went  to  Jena.  Here  he  came  under  the  personal  and 
scientific  influence  of  SchcUing— an  influence  that  lasted 
during  life— as  also  under  that  of  the  naturalist  William 
Ritter.  In  1803  he  married,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Altenburg,  supplementing  his  scanty  fees  by 
private  lessons  and  other  makeshifts.  Here  he  wrote  a 
romance.  Die  Kirehe  und  die  Gdtter,  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Freiburg,  where  he  began  his  great  work  A  hn- 
dungen  einer  aUganeinen  Geschichte  des  Lebens,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  uniform  laws  the  whole  field 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Schelling  applauded,  but  many 
shook  their  heads  in  doubt.  In  1807  he  went  to  Dres- 
den and  gave  some  public  lectures,  from  which  arose  his 
strange  and  able  work  A  nsichten  von  der  Nachtseite  der 
Naturwissenschaft,  In  1809,  by  the  help  of  Schelling.  he 
was  made  rector  of  a  scientific  school  at  Nuremberg.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Symbolik  des  Traumes,  alaoAltes  und  Neves 
aus  dem  Gebiet  der  inneren  Seelenkwnde  (1815).  This  Ust 
work  made  a  great  sensation,  and  occasioned  congratu- 
lations from  Harms  and  Neander.  Works  in  the  same 
warmly  religious  vein  are,  Erzdhlungen  (4  vols.) :— £*- 
ographien  und  Erzdhlungen  (3  vols.) :— and  Der  Erwerb 
(an  autobiography,  8  vols.).  His  last  work  was  Erin" 
nerungen  an  die  Herzogin  Hellene  von  Orleans,  Schubert 
lefl  Nuremberg  in  1816;  in  1819  he  became  professor  at 
Erlangen;  in  1827  he  went  to  the  new  University  of 
Munich.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  peace  and  af- 
fluence. He  died  July  1, 1860.  See  Evangel  Kirchen" 
zeitung,  1860,  No.  62 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schuderofif,  Johann  Gboro  Jonathan,  a  Ger- 
man Protestant  minister,  was  born  in  1766  at  Gotha. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Drakendorf,  near 
Jena;  in  1797  subdeacon  at  Altenburg;  in  1805  arch- 
deacon; in  1806  first  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Ron- 
neburg,  and  in  1824  member  of  consistory.  In  1886  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1843.  He  wrote : 
U^r  allgemeine  Union  der  christl  Bekenntnisse  (Neu- 
stadt,  \%2^y,—Symbolo1ikumu8  oder  Syrnbolatrief  (ibid. 
1831) : — Udter  Consistorialverfassung  in  der  deutsch-pro* 
testantischen  Kirehe  (ibid.  1831) : — Glaube  u,  Vemunjl  in 
ihren  Verzvseigungen  (ibid.  1843),  etc  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theol  ii,  1188 ;  Regensburger  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.   (B.  P.) 

Sohudt,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  Jewish  writer, 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1664,  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main, 
where  he  also  died,  Feb.  14, 1722,  as  the  rector  of  the 
gymnasium.  Schudt  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Memorabilia  Judaica,  or  JOdische  MerkwUrdighei' 
ten  (Frankf.  1714-17,4  pts.).  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  of  his  works,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  FUrst  in  his  BiU,  Jud.  iii,  292  sq.  See  also 
Steinschneider,  Bibliog,  ffandbuch,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand' 
buch  der  theol  Literatur,     (E  P.) 
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fitohnlteiiB,  Albert,  an  eminent  Dutch  Oriental- 
iat,  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew  grammar,  was  bom 
at  Groningen,  1686,  and  early  destined  to  a  theological 
career.  He  studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible— 
Chaldee,  STriac,  and  Rabbinic— and  after  a  time  Arabic. 
The  earliest  fhiit  of  these  studies  was  a  public  disputa- 
tion with  Gttssetius^  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  indispensa^ 
bly  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Reland,  through  whom  he 
publiahed  his  first  book,  A  nimadv,  Pkilolog.  in  Jobum 
(Utrecht,  1708,  Bvd),  Having  returned  to  his  home,  he 
became  candidate  in  theology,  and  in  the  following  year 
(July  4,  1709)  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
science.  He  then  returned  to  Leyden  to  make  use  of 
its  library.  In  1711  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wassenaer,  but  exchanged  that  post  after 
two  years  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Academy  of  Franeker.  In  1729  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Leyden  Theological  Seminary  and  made  custodian 
of  the  Warner  MSS.  He  served  three  years,  doing  the 
work  of  a  professor  without  enjoying  the  title  or  re- 
ceiving any  renumeration,  after  which  period  a  chair 
of  Arabic  was  specially  created  for  him,  with  which  the 
additional  professorship  of  Hebrew  antiquities  was  con- 
nected in  1740.  He  held  these  positions  without  in- 
terruption to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26, 1750. 

The  services  which  Schultens  rendered  to  philological 
science  are  of  great  value.  He  was  the  first  to  overturn 
the  notion  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  language  given 
to  man  by  God,  by  showing  that  that  tongue  is  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and  finds  an  essential 
and  indispensable  aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  Arabic 
Besides  defending  this  position  in  his  early  disputation 
with  Gussetius,  he  enforced  its  claims  in  the  work  Origi' 
fM»  ffebrma.  This  opened  a  new  path  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  also  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  attainment  of  its  subsequent  indepen- 
dent position.  Numerous  pupils  helped  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  views  and  methods,  and  founded  the 
Dutch  school  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  The  faults  of 
Schultens  are  too  great  readiness  in  the  tracing  of  anal- 
ogies and  the  forming  of  combinations,  and  a  lack  of 
thorough  criticism  in  the  application  of  the  Arabic 

Of  the  writings  of  Schultens,  aside  from  the  purely 
Arabic — such  as  editions  of  the  Rudimatta  (1783)  and  the 
Grammaika  (1748)  of  Erpenius: — Vita  ScUadim  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1788, foL) i^Monvm.  Vettutiora  Arab.  (Leyd.  1740, 
4to) : — Hittoria  JocUnidarum  (Harderov.  1786, 4to) — we 
mention  those  which  have  reference  to  Hebrew  gram- 
roar  and  Biblical  literature:  Origimt  Ilebraafeic  (Fran- 
eker, 1784-88,  2  vols.  4to),  and  a  preliminary  work,  De 
DrfectSbua  Hodiemm  Lwgitm  Hebr,  (ibid.  1781, 4to;  new 
ed.  of  both  works,  Leyd.  1761,  2  vols.  4to) :— /iM/t/it^ 
oaet  ad  Fundam,  Linffum  ffebr.,  etc  (Leyd.  1737, 1756, 
4to):  —  FelM  et  Regia  Via  flebraitandi^  etc  (Lugd. 
1788),  a  rejoinder  to  his  opponents,  which  he  carries 
further  in  Excursus  Primus  ad  Caput  Primum  Via  Ve- 
teris  et  Regies  llebraizandi^  etc,  and  Excursus  Secundus 
and  Tcrtius  (Leyd.  1739,  '^io)i^Insiitutiones  Aramaa 
(Lugd.  BaL  1745^9),  a  work  containing  a  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  grammar,  without  preface  or  other  guide  to  in- 
quiry, and  probably  interrupted  by  the  author's  death, 
as  it  is  broken  off  in  the  middle  Of  bis  exegetical 
works  the  chief  are.  Liber  Jobif  Nora  Versions  ad 
Hebr,  Fontem  el  Comment.^  etc  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols. 
4to) :  —  Proverbia  SalomoniSf  etc  (ibid.  1748,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  which  was  published  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel 
(Halle,  1769,  8vo).  Ten  separately  printed  disserta- 
tions and  addresses  were  published  by  his  son  in  Opera 
Mitwra,  etc  (Ludg.  1769,  4to),  and  also  a  number  of 
dissertations  read  before  him  by  his  pupils,  in  SyUoge 
Diss.  Philolog.-exeget.  (Leidaa  et  Leovard.  pars  i,  1772 ; 
pars  ii,  1775, 4to).  Schultens  left  also  several  commen- 
taries and  a  Hebrew  lexicon  in  MS.    See  Vriemoet, 


Etogium  SdkuUensii,  in  Atkenm  Frisiaea,  p.  763-771.— 
Herzog,  Rsal-EnegHop,  s.  v. 

Schnltens,  Heiniioh  Albert,  an  Orientalist,  the 
son  of  Johann  Jacob,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Schultens 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Herbom,  Central  Germany,  Feb.  15, 
1749.  He  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  celebrated  instructors  of  Leyden,  at 
the  age  of  seven  yean,  and  followed  it  with  thatof  Orien- 
tal languages  and  antiquities.  He  also  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English,  French, and  German  among  modem 
tongues.  In  1772  he  visited  England  to  make  use  of 
the  Bodleian  Library;  and  on  his  return,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1782 
he  was  inducted  into  the  chair  previously  occupied  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  His  literary  labors  were 
expended  chiefly  on  Arabic  authors,  and  the  continued 
effort  required  to  prepare  the  Proverbs  of  Metdard  un- 
dermined his  health.  He  died  of  a  slow  fever,  Aug.  12, 
1793.  Everard  Scheid,  his  friend  and  successor,  deliv- 
ered his  eulogiuro.  For  his  life,  comp.  Series  CoiUimt» 
ata  Histor,  Batav,  per  Wagenaer,  pars  i,  p.  364-380; 
also  the  unimportant  sketch  by  Bink,  H,A,8chuUenM^ 
etc  (Riga,  1794, 8vo}.— Heizog,  ReaUEncgklop,  s.  v. 

Sohultens,  Johann  Jacob,  a  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  the  son  of  Albert  Schultens  (q.  v.),  was  born 
at  Franeker,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1716,  educated  under 
the  eye  of  his  father,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Herbom  in 
1742.  He  held  that  post  during  seven  years,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Leyde^  and  five  months 
ailerwaids  became  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  the- 
ological seminary.  He  died  in  1778.  The  only  writings 
published  by  him  were  his  inaugurals.  Dissert, de  Utilitate 
Dialed,  ad  tuendam  Integritatem  Codicis  H^.  (Leyd. 
1742)  (also  in  the  S^log.  Z>Mwrfa/. p. 231-489;  see  liLart. 
**  Albert  Schultens"):— />e  FruA.  in  TheoLRedunUadibus 
ex  Peritiore  Linguarum  Orient,  Cognitions  (ibid.  1749) : 
— Dissert,  TheoL  Inaug,  ad  Locum  ApostoU  Philipp.  cap, 
u,  V.  5-11  {Sjfllog.  Dissertat.  p.  443-518),  and  some  new 
editions  of  single  works  written  by  his  father. — Her- 
zog, Real-Encgldop,  s.  v. 

Bchnltetns.    See  Scultbtub. 

Schnltheaa,  Johankrs,  />r.,  the  Swiss  compeer 
of  Paulus  and  Rohr  in  the  advocacy  of  the  older  ra- 
tionalism, was  bora  Sept.  28, 1768,  and  received  a  pre- 
dominancy philological  training.  His  earliest  labors 
were  expended  in  behalf  of  reforms  in  the  public  schools 
(see  Sdiveeizer  Schulfrtund^  1812,  etc).  His  Kinder^ 
bibd  des  alien  Testaments  and  his  Schweizer  Kinder^ 
freund  were  highly  esteemed  as  text^books.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  the  Zurich  g}*mnasium,  and  preb- 
endary in  1816,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  New-TesL  exegesis.  He  endeav- 
ored to  ground  his  rationalism  on  the  Bible  itself,  even 
at  the  cost  of  violence  to  the  text.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  and  in 
1822  he  gave  to  the  world  his  dogmatical  views,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  RaHonalism,  u,  Supranafuralism,  Ka" 
fion,  Tradition  u.  Scription,  a  work  in  which  Orelli  par- 
ticipated, H  is  Revision  d,  kirchl,  Jjehrbegriffs  (1823-26) 
served  a  similar  purpose.  From  •1826  to  1^0  he  edited 
the  Aimalen  founded  by  Wachler,  Schwarz  at  Heidel- 
berg at  the  same  time  publishing  a  periodical  in  the 
interests  of  his  peculiar  theological  views.  In  the  re- 
vived conflict  (1820  sq.)  respecting  the  Lord's  supper 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  he  gave 
himself  out  as  the  defender  of  tme  Zwinglianism  (comp. 
his  EvangeL  Lehre  vom  heiL  Abendmahl  [Lcips.  1824]). 
He  likewise  felt  himself  called  to  resist  the  movements 
of  his  time  towards  ultramontanism,  but  no  less  all 
tendencies  towanls  **  mysticism  and  pietism."  He  had, 
in  short,  a  thoroughly  polemical  nature,  which  involved 
him  in  controversies  with  all  who  would  not  adopt  bit 
frequently  venturesome  hypotheses,  rationalists  no  less 
than  orthodox  theologians;  but  in  the  privacy  of  social 
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intercoune  be  displayed,  espedallj  in  his  kter  years, 
a  friendly,  genial  spirit,  in  which  nothing  of  the  con- 
troversialist was  apparent.  He  alao  combined  with  his 
rationalism  a  simple  piety  whose  centre  was  a  firm  faith 
in  the  all-controlling  goodness  of  6od.^  After  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  had  been  founded,  in'  1833,  Schultbess 
became  ordinary  professor  in  that  institution.  He  bad 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  from  Jena, 
Nov.,  1817.  He  died  Nov.  10, 1836,  leaving,  as  his  most 
important  legacy  to  theological  science,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Zwingli  which  he  had  published  in  connection 
with  Schuler.  The  clergymen  trained  by  him  gener- 
ally entered  into  different  paths  from  those  in  which 
he  walked — the  older  ones  through  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  younger  under  the  guidance 
of  Nitzach,  Tholuck,  Jul  Muller,  etc  The  most  trust- 
worthy source  for  his  biography  is  the  DtnkMchHft  zur 
kundertjdhr,  Jubelfeier  d.  SckuUheu,  Familienftfnds,  etc^ 
by  his  son  Johaun  (Zurich,  1859). — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyhiop,  8.  V. 

Sohultlng,  Cornelius,  a  learned  Dutch  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  at  Steenwyk,  Overyssel,  about  1540. 
His  family  was  distinguished  and  honorable.  Af^er 
studying  at  Cologne,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
taoght  philosophy  in  the  college  at  Laurentiannm,  and 
afterwards  became  its  principaL  He  bad  charge  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Cologne,  and  was  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  died  April  23, 1604.  His  writings  show  eru- 
dition and  a  great  range  of  reading.  We  mention, 
BiblioAeca  EccknaMttca,  etc  (Cologne,  1599,  4  vols. 
foL)  >—Eoduia$tic<B  Disciplina,  etc.  (ibid.  1599, 8vo)  :^ 
BibUotheoa  CathoUca  (ibid.  1602,2  vols.4to)  i^Hierar* 
chica  AnaerUtM  (ibid.  1604,  fol.).  See  Sweert,  Athena 
Belgica  ,*  Hartzheim,  BibL  Co^.— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Ginerale,  s.  v« 

SchtilaB,  David,  a  German  rationalist,  was  bom 
in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  29, 1779,  and  after  protracted 
preliminary  studies  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Halle  in  1803,  where  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  phil- 
ological studies  and  became  strongly  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Fr.  A.  Wolf.  In  1806  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  and  the  position  of  docent  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  Soon  afterwanis  the  uni- 
versity was  suspended,  and  Schulz  followed  a  call  to 
Leipsic  in  1807;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  University 
of  Halle  he  returned  and  taught  successful  courses  on 
the  classical  writers,  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
Boman  antiquities.  The  government  of  Westphalia 
recognised  his  services  in  1809  by  conferring  on  him 
the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  in  theology  and 
philosophy;  but  having  obtained,  through  the  influence 
of  Wolf  and  W.  von  H  umboldt,  an  ordinary  professorship 
of  theology  at  FrankfortH>n-the-Oder,  he  left  Halle  for 
that  place.  In  1810  ho  received  the  theological  doc- 
torate. In  1811  the  university  was  transferred  to  Bres- 
lau,  and  from  that^  period  Schulz  concentrated  his  en- 
ergies wholly  on  the  science  of  theology.  His  lectures 
extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  field,  and  dis- 
cussed encyclopedia,  Ncw-TesL  introduction,  criticism, 
and  hermeneutics,  exegesis  of  nearly  the  entire  New 
Test.,  Church  history,  introduction  to  systematic  the- 
ology, dogmatics,  and  repeatedly,  for  students  of  the 
entire  university,  the  nature  of  Christianity.  He  de- 
livered the  academical  address  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  and  that  of 
June  25, 1^0,  in  commemoration  of  the  submission  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1819  he  was  made  con- 
sistorial  councillor,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
commission  of  examiners  in  science,  as  also  director  of 
the  pedagogical  seminary  for  learned  schools.  In  1845 
he  improdently  signed  a  declaration  against  the  efforts 
of  "  a  small  party  in  the  evangelical  Churoh,  which  yet 
was  powerful  by  reason  of  support  from  without,"  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  the  position  of  royal 
oonsistorial  councillor,  though  pemiitted  to  retain  the 
title  and  emoluments  of  that  office.    His  influeqce  de- 


clined after  1848,  aa  did  also  his  physical  eoaiigies. 
The  loss  of  sight  compelled  hia  withdrawal  from  aca- 
demical occupations  during  the  last  yean  of  hia  life,  and, 
after  protracted  sufferings,  he  died  Feb«  17, 1864. 

SchttlB*s  theological  attitude  was  that  of  ordinary  n^ 
tionaUsm.  He  considered  his  mission  to  be  the  uni- 
fying of  Christianity  and  humanity  by  m«re  clearly 
apprehending  and  presenting  the  fundamental  tmthis 
of  the  farmer,  etc  He  was  not  a  pioneer,  bat  ar  con- 
servative rationalist,  and  contributed  greatly  to  protract 
the  rule  of  the  rationalist  tendency.  His  ezegetioal 
writings  are  not  without  scientific  value,  but  thoae  of  a- 
polemical  character  are  immoderately  violent.  Ail  of 
his  writings  suffer  from  diffusenesa  and  repetition.  A 
certain  force  of  individuality  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
since  he  was  able  to  attract  large  numben  of  students 
to  his  lectures,  which  were  entirely  without  arrange- 
ment, and  was  able  to  exercise  an  almost  intolerable 
dominion  over  the  entire  Chureh  of  Silesia  during  a 
protracted  period,  so  that  the  Lutheran  separation  io 
that  province  is  often  charged  to  his  overbearing  in- 
fluence. His  passionate  nature  could  not  brook  oppo- 
sition, and  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
decrease  of  his  party,  which  was  apparent  in  fan  later 
years. 

The  works  of  Schulz  mostly  belong  to  the  depart- 
ments of  exegesis  and  New-Test,  text  criticism,  but  are 
occasionally  polemical  writings.  We  mention,  Briff 
cm  die  Ilebraer,  etc  (Breti.  1818)  i—Parabel  vom  Ver- 
waiter^  £mc  xvi,  1  sq.  (ibid.  1821): — ChrietL  Lehre  rom 
keU,  Abemimahl  (Leips.  1824;  2d  ed.,  with  sketch  of 
doctrine  of  Lord*s  supper,  ibid.  1831 ) :  —  Weu  heiett 
Gkntberif  u.  wer  tind  die  Unglaubigenf  etc,  with  sup-, 
plement  discussing  original  sin  (ibid.  1830, 1884): — 
Geistesgaben  d,  ertten  Christen^  etc  (  BresL  1836  ) : — 
Prog,  de  Codioe  IV  Evangel.  Bibliotk.  Rhedigerianet^  etc 
(Vratiel.  1814)  i^Nowm  Teti,  Gnece,  Textura  ad  Fidem 
Coddn  Verss.  et  Patnim  rec  et  Lect.  Yar.  Adjedt  J.  J. 
Griesbach,  voL  i,  Evangelui  complectens;  ed.  tertian 
emend,  et  auct.  cur.  D.  S.  (Berol.  1827) : — Ditpulatio  de 
Codioe  D.  Cantabrigimsi  (Vratisl.  1888) :— i>e  JDoefomm 
Acadm,  Officik  (ibid.  1827)  i—Tkeol,  UhrfreiheU  avf 
den  eeangeL  Umvereildten  u.  drren  Beachrihihing  duirck 
symbol.  Biicher  (BresL  1880)  (Von  CoUn  being  joined 
with  Schulz  in  the  authorship  of  this  work)« — ^Hensog, 
ReaUEncyldop.  s.  v. 

Sohulz,  Johann  Christopli  Fr.,  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  May  18, 1747,  at 
Wertheim.  From  1783  he  was  professor  at  Gienen;  in 
1786  he  was  made  first  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
the  Alsfeld  diocese,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1806.  He  wrote, 
8diolia  in  Vet.  Test.  (Norirab.  1797)  i—Psalmus  49  Va- 
rietatibtti  Lectionis  Obeerratiotdbutque  Philohgieie  TUva^ 
tratus  (Gottingen,  1769,  1771,  2  pts.)  :-•/>«  Eliipsibue 
Jlebraicie,  etc  (Lips.  1782-98 )  :—/?er  2te  Bruf  Pavli 
an  die  Kwimiher  (Halle,  1785,  etc).  See  Winer,  Hand'- 
buck  der  theol  Literafw\  ii,  769;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
295  sq.;  Steinschncider,  JSibliogrttph.  JJandbucby  p.  130. 

(B.PO 

Schulze,  Benjamin  Wllhelm  Dan.,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Jan,  17, 1715,  where  he 
also  died,  March  17, 1790.  He  wrote,  CommeniaHo  et 
Dissertatio  Apohgetica,  qua  Inquiriturj  num  Puncta  Fo- 

caUa  Tif  Kethib  K  Suhjecta  ad  Keri  sini  Referenda:-^ 
VoUetandigere  Kritik  iiber  die  gewohnliehen  A  usgabeii  der 
hebr.Bibei,  etc  (Berlin,  1764):— Coft/Vc^uns  Bietorieo-' 
critica  Sadduceeorum  inter  Judaoe  Seetm  Novam  Lvcem 
Accendentet  (Halle,  1799): — Additamewta  Variantittm 
Lectionum  e  Gersoniana  Sacri  Codicia  Editione  CoUeela* 
rum  (ibid.  1768) : — Conjectura  Crif.  ad  lUuetrationem 
Pea.  xxiif  13  (ibid.  1769).  See  Winer,  I/andbuck  der 
theol.  LiUraiur,  ii,  770 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  296.    (B.  P.) 

Schulxe,  Ernst  Augiust,  a  German  professor  of 
theology,  was  bom  Ang.  8, 1721,  at  Berlin,  and  died  May 
8, 1786,  as  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch  at 
Frankfort-on*the-Oder.    He  wrote,  CommaUatio  de  Fio» 
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Hg  Hierosoljfmorum  Prvnlegiit  (Fnmoof.  1766) : — Diners 
iatio  de  Variu  Judmorum  ErrorHmt  in  Duer^ione  Ttrn^ 
pU  (ibid.  1758):— Commento/to  de  I/ehrawum  Aidiqwh 
totem  Vettigiu  an  HoraiU  Mdogis  (Hague,  1774) : — DU^ 
saiaiio  de  Juda  GoUUbo  et  efuM  Secta  (Franoof.  1761) :— 
JDutertatio  de  Ilerodiana  Puerorum  BethlehemUieorum 
Cade  (ibid.  1765)*. — Compendium  Archteohgim  Hd>ra-' 
icte  (Dresden,  17S^).  See  Winer,  Ilandbudi  der  theoL 
LOertUury  ii,  770 ;  Fllrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  296.    (a  P.) 

Schnlse,  Johann  Ludwig,  a  German  doctor 
and  profeMor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Halle,  Dec.  17, 
1734,  and  died  there,  May  1, 1799.  He  wrote,  Diseer- 
tcUio  qua  Muiationea  ta  Textu  Cod.  A  Uxandrim  a  Grabio 
Fcuim  ex  ConjecturOf  ad  Examen  JRevocantur  (Halle, 
1768) : — Ckaldaieorum  DanieUs  ei  Esra  Capitum  Inters 
pretaiio  Hebraka  (ibid.  1782)  i—Distertatio  ad  CokeL 
xii,  1^  (ibid.  1768).  He  also  edited  Simonis  Lexicon 
MaauaU  and  Altingii  Sgnopsis  fnMUutionum  Chaldaa" 
rum.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  tkeoL  LiUraiur,  ii,  770 ; 
FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  297.     (a  l\) 

Schumann,  Christian  Heinrioh,  a  Oerman 
doctor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Nenkirchen  Dec  25, 
1787.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  collaborator 
at  Meissen.  In  18 15  he  was  made  co-rector  at  Anna- 
berg,  in  1825  deacon,  and  in  1827  pastor  there,  until 
in  1^5  he  became  superintendent.  He  died  at  Dresden 
Dec  11,  1858.  He  wrote,  De  Cultu  Jetu  (Annaberg, 
1841) : — Stimmen  au»  dem  Haute  det  Herm  Ober  Zeit- 
ereigniste  und  Zeilhedurfni$se  (ibid.  1849).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  LiiercUur,  Supplement,  p.  301 ;  Zuch- 
old,  BUd,  TheoL  ii,  1 199.     (a  P.) 

Schumann,  Oaatav  Adolph,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Weickelsdorf,  near  Zeitz,  in-  180S. 
In  1826  he  became  academical  private  teacher;  in  1829 
be  was  made  professor  extraordinary  at  Leipsic;  and 
died  at  Meissen  April  11, 1841.  He  wrote,  Vita  Motit: 
Pars  I,  De  If^fantia  Mom  (Lip«i  1820)  .—De  Libertate 
Inierpretit  Dieteriatio  (Meissen,  1840): — Melandhon 
Bedivivus,  oder  der  ideate  Geisi  dee  Chritienthumt  (Leips. 
1837).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoU  Liieraiury  ii, 
770 ;  Supplement,  p.  801 ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Judaicttj  iii,  297 ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1199.     (a  P.) 

Schumman,  Johannes,  a  distinguished  clerg>*man 
of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  a  medical  practitioner 
of  considerable  skill,  and  a  Revolutionary  patriot  whose 
services  to  his  country  were  most  vigorous  and  fearless, 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1712,  of  German  parents,  at  West 
Camp,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  under  Frelinghuysen  and 
GoetschiuB,  and  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
united  churches  of  Catskill  and  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  upon 
condition  that,  at  their  expense,  he  should  go  to  Hol- 
land to  complete  his  edncation.  This  he  did  in  1752 ; 
and  in  1753,  after  a  rigid  examination,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Claasis  of  Amsterdam,  and  returned 
to  take  charge  of  the  churches,  in  which  he  spent  his 
entire  minutry  of  forty-one  years.  His  powerful  voice, 
earnest  manner,  and  burning  fervor  of  piety,  with  un- 
coropromlBing  attachment  to  the  principles  of  theology*, 
his  honest  zeal,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  and  in- 
dustr)',  were  the  secrets  of  his  success^  He  was  a  warm 
ccetus  man  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  Church  re- 
specting independence  of  the  mother  Church  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  same  spirit,  his  patriotism  made  him  a 
famous  leader  of  the  people  of  the  whole  region  of 
which  Catskill  is  the  centre  against  British  rule.  In- 
dians and  Tories  abounded  in  that  country  and  around 
his  own  residence.  Emissaries  of  George  III  were  fre- 
quently passing  through  those  river  counties  carrying 
messages  between  New  York  and  Canada  and  stirring 
up  the  savages  and  the  Tories  to  treacherous  plots  and 
deeds  of  cruelty.  Of  course  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  hatred.  Bat  he  prayed  and  thundered  from  his 
pulpit.  He  rode  undaunted  to  discharge  his  official 
duties  in  his  church  at  Coxsackie,  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Catskill  and  through  a  wilderness  that  exposed 
him  to  constant  dangers  from  his  country's  foes.    He 


aided  in  organlaing  eomraittma  of  safety  and  in  the  mil- 
itary defences.  He  went  armed,  but  hia  chief  trust  was 
in  God.  Nothing  daunted  or  depressed  his  lofty  daring 
fur  liberty  and  his  native  land.  To  this  day  Ulster, 
(ireene,  and  Albany  countiea  are  full  of  traditions  of  hit 
fame.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  historical  novel  entitled  The 
Dutch  DowUnie  of  the  CaiMkUlt,  by  the  kte  Be  v.  David 
Murdoch,  D.D.,  who  was  hisauocesaor  at  Catskill,  1842- 
51.  His  medical  services  were  gratuitously  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  **and  without  respect  of 
persons."  A  few  days  before  he  died  he  preached  at 
Coxsackie  his  last  sermon,  on  the  Saviour's  words  **  It 
is  finished ;"  and  then  he  went  home  to  finish  his  own 
work  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  May  16, 1794.  Sec 
Spraguc,  A  muds  (fthe  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  vol.  ix.  (W.  J.  a  T.) 

Sohnpp,  Johann  Balthasar,  a  German  pastor 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Gieasen  in  1610.  In  his  fifteenth 
vear  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen.  At  first  he 
studied  law,  then  theology.  After  a  long  journey 
among  the  German  universities,  he  tarried  at  Roetock 
(1629^1)  and  took  his  master^s  degree.  Then  he  vi»- 
ited  Holland  and  heard  Salmasins  and  Yoea.  On  his 
return  he  acted  as  profesaor  of  history  and  oratory  for 
ten  years  at  Marburg.  In  1613  he  added  to  his  duties, 
that  of  a  pastor.  Desiring  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
the  ministry,  he  accepted  the  place  of  court  preacher, 
at  Braubach  in  1646.  The  landgrave  of  Hease-Brau- 
bach  commissioned  him  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  At  MUnster  he 
had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  peace.  Here  a  call  came  to  him  to 
the  place  of  chief  pastor  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg.  En* 
tering  upon  his  duties  in  1649,  he  labored  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  his  life  with  great  zeal  and  popularity. 
He  was  thoroughly  evangelical,  preaching  not  exclu- 
sively Christ ybr  us,  but  Christ  in  us,  and  insisting  upon 
thorough  heart-conversion.  His  manner  was  free  and 
popular,  a  great  contrast  to  the  prevalent  scholastic 
method.  His  success  turned  his  colleagues  into  spies 
and  enemies.  Bitter  calumnies  were  invented  against 
him.  Satirical  pamphlets  flew  on  every  hand.  The 
magistracy  interfered,  and  imposed  silence  on  both  sides. 
But  the  violence  of  the  assaults  broke  down  the  health 
of  the  faithful  man.  He  died  in  great  joy,  a  truly  can-- 
dida  aninia,  in  1661.  Schupp  published,  Volumen  Oro'^ 
tumum  Solemnium  et  Panegyricarum  (1642) : — Traktaten 
aber  Staatf  Kirche  und  SchuU: — Morgen-  und  Abend" 
Lieder,  His  collective  works  were  edited  by  his  son 
(Ilanau,  1663),  and  have  had  ssveral  editions.  See  In 
Schnppii  Obitum  (Francof.  1685);  Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
Mop,  XX,  749-755.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sohoreman,  John,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, son  of  Hon.  James  Schuienuin,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near  New  Bnmswick, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1778.  Of  pious  lineage,  he  devoted  himself 
to  Christ  in  early  youth.  At  seventeen  he  graduated 
from  Queen's  College  (1795),  and  then  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  in  1800,  settled 
at  Bedminster,  N.  J.,  from  1801  to  1807,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Church  at  Millstone,  and  in  1809  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead. 
Here  he  sustained  himself  with  satisfaction  to  his  peo- 
ple, but,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  in  1811  he  accept- 
ed the  vice-presidency  and  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  belles-lettres  in  Queen's  College  at  New  Brunswick. 
For  a  short  time,  1813,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  that  city,  but  disease  soon  obliged 
him  to  desist.  In  1815  the  General  Synod  appointed 
him  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  the- 
ology in  the  theological  seminary  under  their  care  in 
New'  Brunswick.  Here  for  five  years  he  fulfilled  his  dur. 
ties  with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  died  in  1818  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Schureman  was 
blessed  with  a  clear,  vigorous,  accurate,  and  well-dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  with  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper 
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which  made  him,  like  Daniel,  *'a  man  greatly  beloved." 
Hia  piety  was  tender,  devout,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  knew  him.  His  preaching  partook 
of  these  characteristics,  and  was  always  popular,  but  not 
strong  or  brilliant.  He  was  judicious,  solid,  calm,  and 
full  of  unction.  His  short  career  gave  promise  of  use- 
fulness and  of  power,  but  was  blighted  by  early  death, 
and  yet  makes  hU  memory  very  precious  among  the 
departed  worthies  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Lud- 
low, Memorial;  Sprague,  Atmah  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit; 
De  Witt,  HiMtorioal  JJitcourse.     (Vv.  J.  R.  T.) 

SchUrmaxm,  Anna  Maria  vox,  a  prominent  disci- 
ple and  supporter  of  Labadie  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Cologne, 
Nov.  5, 1607,  of  Reformed  parents.  Persecution  drove 
her  parents  in  1610  to  the  district  of  Juliers,  whence 
the  family  removed  to  Franeker,  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  to  Utrecht.  Anna  Maria  was  possessed 
of  extraordinar}'  intellectual  qualities,  which  were  fur- 
ther developed  by  careful  training  and  instruction,  so 
that  she  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  an- 
cient and  modem  languages — the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic — and  was 
able  to  write  letters  in  them  all;  was  a  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  history;  and  was  no  less  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  the  more  ornamental  branches  of  music, 
drawing,  painting,  carving,  wax-work,  and  cmbroideiy. 
Her  attainments  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  Tenth  Mu$e^ 
the  Celebrated  Maid  of  Utrecht.  The  serious,  pious 
temper,  and  the  love  for  the  word  of  God  which  she 
had  manifested  from  her  childhood,  now  gave  way  to 
vanity ;  but  the  influence  of  Labadie,  whom  she  en- 
countered when  more  than  fifty  yean  of  age,  led  to  a 
thorough  conversion.  She  recalled  all  her  writings, 
associated  herself  with  Labadie  in  his  home  and  life, 
defended  him  and  his  followers  with  her  pen  and  sop- 
ported  them  with  her  purse.  A  peculiar  mystical  rela- 
tionship subsisted  between  her  and  Labadie,  but  no 
charge  of  improper  conduct  has  ever  been  raised  against 
her.  Afler  Labadie's  death  she  retired  to  Wievert,  in 
Friesland,  where  she  died  in  1678,  after  a  protracted  and 
painful  illness.  Her  last  work,  entitled  Eukleria  and 
containing  a  review  of  her  life,  its  tendencies  and  re- 
sults, was  completed  just  before  her  end.  See  Gobel, 
Geach.  d,  christL  Ld)eM,  etc.,  p.  272-280,  783.— Herzog, 
Real-EneyUop.  s.  v. 

Schut,  Cornelius,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  and  wheu 
he  had  finished  his  studies  in  1619,  he  worked  with  great 
success  in  churches  and  convents.  His  best  painting 
ia  in  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  repre- 
sents the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  Martt/r- 
dom  of  St,  George  in  the  museum  of  the  same  city  shows 
hb  skill.  Schut  possessed  a  brillisnt  imagination  and 
great  facility  of  execution,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
compensated  fur  his  feebleness  of  design.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  Rubens^s  pupils.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genercdef  s.  v. 

SchUts,  JoiiANN  Jacob,  a  German  hymnist,  was 
bora  Sept.  7, 1640,  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main,  where  he 
also  died,  May  22, 1690.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Spener  and  Joachim  Neander.  The  only  hymn  which 
he  wrote  was  ascribed  to  Hugo  Grotius.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment of  German  hymnology,  the  well-known  Sei  Lob 
und  Eht^  dem  hochsten  Gut  ( £ngl.  transl.  in  Lgra  Ger- 
maniea,  ii,  1 96,  **  All  praise  and  thanks  to  God  most  high"). 
See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenludes^  iv,  218  sq. ; 
Rambach,  A  nthologie  christL  Gesdnge^  iii,  229 ;  Wange- 
mann,  A'tVcAm/in/,  p.  298 ;  Theologisches  VnivtrsaULex- 
ikonyB,Y.    (RP.) 

Schwab,  JoiiANN  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine of  Germany,  bom  in  1811  at  Hassfurt,  was  made 
priest  in  1884  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1889.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  history  and  canon 
law  at  WUrzburg.  In  1851  he  was  deposed  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  views,  and  died  Dec.  28, 1875,  at  WUn- 


burg.  He  published,  Paul  van  8amo$ata  (Wtlrzbnig, 
1889)  :—Ueber  das  Verhdltmss  der  chrigtUcken  Bertdt- 
samkeii  zur  antiker  (1849) :— Johannes  Gertm,  Professor 
der  Theologie  und  Kamler  der  UniversiliU  Paris  (1858). 
See  IMerarischer  llandweiser,  1878,  p.  18;  Znchold, 
Bibl.  TheoL  iu,  1202.    (a  P.) 

Sch^7abe,  Johakn  Fbiedrich  Hkinrich,  a  Prot- 
estant divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1779  at  Eichel- 
bom,  near  Weimar.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties  in  1802  at 
Wormstedt.  From  that  time  on  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1884,  he  occupied  the  most  important  ec- 
clesiastical positions  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.  He 
wrote,  Specimen  Theologias  Comparativa  exhibens  KXc- 
av^ovQ  Vfivov  ci'c  ^ia,  cum  Disciplina  Christiana  Com-' 
paratum,  etc.  (Jena,  \%\^)i—Verhaltniss  der  sfoischen 
Moral  zum  Christenthum  (ibid.  1820)  i^-Examen  aus  der 
Jieformationsgeschichte  (Neustadt,  1839).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Sermons,  See  Znchold,  BibL 
Theol,  ii,  1202  sq.;  RegenAurger  ReaUEncyldop,  s.  v. 

(RP.) 

Bchwartas,  Christian  Frledrlch,  a  German 
missionary  to  India.  He  was  bora  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  1726,  and  educated  at  Halle. 
While  there  lie  studied  the  Tamil,  in  order  to  aid  the 
missionary  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible.  He  was 
ordained  at  Copenhagen  in  1749,  and  on  Jan.  29, 1750, 
embarked  from  England  for  India  as  missionary.  He 
reached  Tranquebar  July  80.  He  remained  there  until, 
in  1767,  he  was  transferred  to  the  English  society  and 
stationed  at  Trichinopoly.  In  1779  he  went  to  Tan- 
jore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
rajah  of  Tanjore  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
son  and  successor,  and  Hyder  Ali  received  him  bb  am- 
bassador after  refusing  all  others.  He  died  in  1798. 
After  his  death  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East  India 
Company  each  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Sch^^artz,  Peter  (in  Latin  Kiger\  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  early  in  the  15th  century.  His 
early  history  is  unknown,  except  that  he  received  a 
good  education  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
He  travelled  widely,  and  in  every  way  endeavored  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Jews.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  so  great  that  in 
1474  he  carried  on  a  discussion  with  several  rabbis  in 
that  language  at  Ratisbon.  At  that  time  he  was  teach- 
ing at  WUrzburg,  but  left  to  take  charge  of  the  College 
of  Buda,  in  Uungar}'.  He  died  in  1481.  Many  of  the 
works  of  Niger  are  lost — indeed,  but  two  important  ones 
remain :  Tractatus  ad  Judaorum  Perfdiam  Extirpan- 
dam  Confectus  (Essling,  1477,  fol.;  transl.  into  German 
under  the  title  SteUa  Messia  [ibid.  1477,  4to]) :— C^ 
peus  Thomistarum  (Venice,  1482,  foL).— Hoefer,  A*birr. 
Biog,  Generalef  s.  v. 

Schwartse,  Moritz  Gotthilf,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  1802  at  Wcissenfels.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Coptic  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  death  occurred  in  1848.  He  published, 
Prolegomena  in  Rdigionem  Veterum  Algyptorum  (BerU 
1832):— Do*  alte  Aegyptm  (Leips.  18-1*8)  r—PfoZ/fnum 
in  Dialectum  Coptica  Linguce  MemphiticaWf  etc.  (ibid. 
1843) : — Quatuor  Evangelia  in  Dialecto  Lingua  Coptica 
Memphiiica  PersaiptOf  etc  (pars  i,  vol.  i,  Evangrlia 
Matihai  et  Marci  coniinens  [ibid.  1846]); — Koptische 
Grammatik  (ed.  by  H.  Stcinthal  [Berl  1850])  :-^Pistis 
Sophia  (Coptic,  with  a  Latin  transL,  ed.  by  Petermann 
[  ibid.  1851  ]).    See  the  Regensburger  Real^Encgklop,  s.  v, 

(a  P.) 

Sohwars,  Charles,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Wreschen,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  in  the  year 
1817,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Having  passed  the  gym*- 
nasium,  he  entered  the  university  at  Berlin ;  and  here 
it  was  that,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  be  openly  pro- 
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feaaed  bis  faith  in  Christ,  He  now  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology ;  went  to  Halle,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  lectures  of  Geaeniua,  Tholuck,  Erdnumn,  and  Ju- 
lias MtUIer,  and  afterwards  to  Berlini  where  Neander, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Twesten  were  his  teachers.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Jews*  Society,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  appointed  for  Constantinople.  On  his  way  to 
the  latter  city,  he  went  to  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  where  he 
stayed  for  about  a  year,  in  the  meantime  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Duncan  of  Scotland.  In  Constanti- 
nople he  only  stayed  one  year,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  London  societ}*,  and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Berlin,  where  he  labored  from  ISH  till  1848. 
From  Berlin  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
church  which  he  built  there  soon  became  the  nucleus 
of  Christian  life  for  the  whole  city,  and  the  weekly*, 
which  he  issued  under  the  title  De  Herauty  soon  spread 
all  over  the  Netherlands.  His  labors  in  Amsterdam 
were  greatly  blessed — a  circumstance  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  boasted  themselves  of  being 
the  descendants  of  those  exiles  who  came  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  who,  in  their  fanatical  ignorance, 
could  not  endure  that  some  of  their  brethren  should 
leave  Judaism  and  become  Christians.  With  incredible 
fitnaticism  they  persecuted  all  converts.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day morning,  Aug.  1,  18d8,  when  Scbwarz  had  entered 
the  pulpit  to  preach  to  about  1200  people,  that  while  in 
silent  prayer  he  was  stabbed  in  the  side  by  a  young 
Jew,  who  had  followed  the  preacher  without  being  seen. 
For  a  long  time  his  life  was  endangered,  but  he  finally 
recovered.  He  continued  for  six  3'ears  longer  in  his 
work  at  Amsterdam,  when,  in  1864,  he  exchanged  the 
scene  of  his  long  labors  for  London.  Here  a  large 
field  was  opened  to  him,  in  which  he  also  labored  till 
Aug.  24, 1870,  when  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  To  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Schwarz  preached  in  English,  Dutch,  and 
German,  and  many  of  those  whom  be  led  to  Christ  are 
now  ambassadors  of  the  cross.  See  Fritdensbote/Ur  la- 
rae2,1871,p.d3sq.;  SaataufUoffnung^yi\^^«&',  viii,80; 
Mistumablanjur  Itrael,  1874,  in  83  sq.,  92  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sdiwarx,  J.  C.  B.,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  bom  at  Halle,  June  20,  1802.  After 
1829  be  labored  at  Jena,  holding  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  died  there  May  18, 1870.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  Sermons^  which  are  all  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  Biblioiheca  Thtologtca^  ii,  1205.  See  also 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheoL  Literature  ii,  772;  Liter  a- 
ritcher  Handweiser,  1870,  p.  491.     (R  P.) 

8chi>7arz,  Joaef,  a  German  Jew,  was  bom  Oct.  22, 
1804,  at  Floss,  in  Bavaria.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  University  of  WUrzburg.  In  1833 
he  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  died  at  Jerusalem  Feb.  5, 
18G5.  Schwarz  is  best  known  by  his  works  on  Pales- 
tine. Thus  he  published,  Ilebrdische  Karie  uber  Pa- 
kttim  (WUrzburg,  1829,  and  often)  :—r^C;n  n^KISP, 
or  Astronomical  and  Physical  Erplanafioru  of  the  //oly 
Xoncf  (Jerasalem,1843) : — )'"i5<n  rX13r,or  Geography 
of  Palestine  (ibid.  1845) :— |r*iHn  mstSIP,  or  Natural 
History  of  the  Holy  Land  (ibid.  1845) :— j'^ixn  nttJSB, 
or  History  of  Palestine  till  1845  (ibid.  1845).  Some  of 
bis  works  were  translated  into  German.  His  Geography 
was  translated  into  English  by  Is.  Leeser :  A  Descrip- 
tive Geography  and  Briff  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine 
(Phila.  1860).    See  FUrst,  2^»6/.  Jurf.  iii,  800  sq.    (B.P.) 

Schwars,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Oberachern,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  Feb.  14, 1826.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  attended  the  high-schools  of 
Rastadt  and  Freiburg,  intending  to  prepare  for.  the 
priesthood.  He  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  united 
with  the  Church  hi  New  York  the  next  year.    In  De- 


cember, 1846,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May, 
1848,  was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference.  He 
was  sent  as  missionar)'  to  Germany  in  1858,  and  labored 
also  in  Switzerland  and  Paris.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  East-German  Conference,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  May,  1874.  His  appointment  was  Melroee, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  13,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
A  rnmal  ConftrenoeSf  1875,  p.  45. 

Bchwarzburg-Rudolfitadt,  the  name  of  two 
German  hvmnists. 

1.  Emilia  Juliana,  countess  of  Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt,  daughter  of  the  count  Adalbert  Friedrich  von 
Barby,  was  bora  Aug.  19, 1637,  at  Rudolstadt,  where  she 
died  Dec.  3, 1706.  She  wrote  over  four  hundred  hymns^ 
among  others  the  well-known  Wei-  weiss  tcie  nahe  mir 
mein  £ndef  ("  Who  knows  how  near  my  end  may  be?** 
Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  267),  which  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  duke  George 
of  Saxe-Eisenach  while  hunting.  Her  Hymns  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Pasig  (Halle,  1855).  Comp.  also  Koch, 
Gesch,  d,  deutsck,  KircheidiedeSf  iv,  56  sq. 

2.  LuDAMiLiA  Elisabktii.  One  of  her  hymns,  Z^ch 
uns  nach  dir,  so  eilen  w»r,  is  found  in  an  EngL  transl.  in 
the  Monthly  Relig.  Mag,  xxxvii,  1867,  p.  338.  See  Lu- 
DAMILI.\.     (6.  P.) 

Schwarxenberg,  Johaxn  von,  a  prominent  Ger- 
man statesman,  warrior,  and  author  of  works  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  Dec.  25, 
1463,  received  a  knightly  training,  and  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  herculean  stature  and  physical  strength 
than  by  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  rebuke 
from  his  father  determined  him  to  avoid  all  frivolity 
and  immorality  of  life,  and  with  iron  will  he  persisted 
through  life  in  attaining  to  a  high  moral  character.  He 
participated  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  under- 
taken by  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1493  (con- 
cerning which  see  Spalatin,  Hist,  NachL,  published  by 
Neudeckcr  and  Preller,  i,  76),  and  after  his  return  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Maximilian  in  his  German  and 
Italian  campaigns.  But  though  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  he  soon  turned  aside 
to  the  work  of  aiiling  to  fit  the  State  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  great  mission  to  promote  peace  and  justice, 
and  also  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  His 
first  field  was  in  the  episcopal  principality  of  Bamberg, 
where  he  occupied  the  post  of  prime  minister  {Hofmeis- 
ter)  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  under  the 
bishops  Henr}'  III  and  George  of  Limbnrg;  and  his  first 
notable  work  was  the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  the 
execution  of  capital  punishments,  which  subsequently 
became  the  law  of  the  empire  (the  so-called  Carolina 
of  1532). 

While  recognising  the  need  of  reform  in  the  State, 
Schwarzenberg  was  also  convinced  of  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  Church;  and  as  he  found  opportunity  to 
make  himself  felt  for  good  in  statesmanship,  so  he  read- 
ily admitted  the  claims  of  duty  on  him  from  the  side  of 
religion  and  morality.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  through  zealous  study 
of  the  Bible,  which  had,  even  before  Luther  appeared, 
revealed  to  him  the  vast  dilference  between  genuine 
ChrisUanitv  and  the  actual  life  of  the  Church,  lie  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  creat- 
ure owes  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  this  conviction  was  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  his  life;  but  he  had  likewise  learned  to  know 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  And  therefore  laid  hold 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Bible  with  all  his  heart. 
He  naturally  threw  the  weight  of  his  official  station,  the 
convincing  power  of  his  speech,  the  iron  energies  of  his 
will,  and  the  combining  and  constructive  powers  of  his 
statesmanship  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  became  a  most  powerful  instrament  for 
promoting  its  success.  As  its  progress  was  rather  pro- 
moted than  hindered  by  the  bishop  George,  Bamberg 
soon  became  a  stronghold  for  the  defence  and  also  a  cen- 
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tre  from  which  to  carry  forward  the  extension  of  the 
evangelical  cause.  Schwarzenberg's  influence  waa  pow- 
erfully felt  even  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  He 
had  been  the  representative  or  coropanbn  of  his  prince 
in  several  diets,  and  had  won  a  high  repatation  for  abil- 
ity. In  1522-28  he  waa  not  only  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire,  but  its  soul  (see  Ranke,  Rff,  Gttch, 
ii,  48  sq.) ;  and  it  was  that  body  which  replied  to  the 
brief  of  pope  Hadrian  VI  with  a  refusal  to  stamp  out  Lu- 
theranism  as  he  had  demanded,  and  urged  instead  that 
the  estates  be  convoked  in  some  German  city  to  insti- 
tute reforms  of  evils  conceded  by  the  pope  to  exist — a 
measure  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  became 
an  edict  of  the  empire  early  in  1523,  and  secured  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  during  which  the  Heformation  might  gath- 
er strength. 

While  Schwaizenberg  was  thus  laboring  for  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  political  field,  he  was  also  busy  in  the 
domain  of  literature,  and  published  a  number  of  works 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  morals  among  the  people. 
The  earliest  of  his  popular  writings  was  a  poem  entitled 
Knmmertrostf  which  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  his 
wifc^n  1502.  He  aftenvards  edited  a  collection  of  minor 
didactic  poems  under  the  title  Memorial  der  Tugend^ 
and  published  a  poem  in  condemnation  of  the  practices 
of  the  robber-knights,  who  sought  occasion  for  quarrel 
that  they  might  have  opportonity  for  plunder,  as  also 
one  denouncing  the  drinking  usages  of  his  countrymen. 
Another  method  adopted  by  him  to  promoto  virtue 
among  the  people  was  the  publication  of  suitable  clas- 
sical works,  freely  rendered,  and  accompanied  with  per- 
tinent remarks  from  his  own  pen.  Among  such  works 
were  Cicero*s  Dt  Officiis  and  the  first  book  of  Tutculem 
QuestiotUf  the  De  Smtdute^  and  the  De  A  tntdtia.  Him- 
self unacquainted  with  the  ancient  langoages,  he  would 
employ  scholars  to  translate  such  works  into  German, 
and  afterwards  would  popularize  them,  always  using  the 
language  of  a  master,  and  adding  rhymes  and  illustra- 
tions to  give  more  force  to  the  book.  The  Teutteke 
Cicero  was  frequently  republished  during  the  16th  cen- 
torv. 

Bishop  George  died  in  1522  and  was  succeeded  by 
bishop  Wigand,  who  was  at  first  undecided,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Romish  clergy,  and  finally  (June,  1524) 
Joined  a  league  organized  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
Schwarzenberg  at  once  took  his  daughter  out  of  a  con- 
vent in  Bambei^,  and  frankly  Jostified  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  by  advancing  hb  evangelical  mo- 
tives (published,  with  a  preface  by  Andr.  Osiander,  Nu- 
remb.  1524;  comp.  Luther's  letter  to  Schwarzenberg, 
dated  Dec  21,  1524,  in  De  Wette,  ii,  581),  and  at  the 
age  of  more  than  sixty  years  resigned  his  position  in 
the  principality.  The  controversy  which  bad  arisen 
broke  out  in  his  own  family.  His  son  Christoph  issued 
an  anonymous  book  aimed  against  the  Reformed  teach- 
ing, and  designed  to  counteract  the  determinative  influ- 
ence of  Schwarzenberg  with  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
family,  to  which  the  lattor  replied  in  1524  with  the  fre- 
quently republished  Beachworung  der  alien  teuftitchen 
Schlange  mii  dem  goUlickm.  Worf^  a  dogmatical  work, 
intended  to  demolish  the  false  authorities  on  which  his 
son  had  built,  and  to  set  forth  the  toachings  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  purity.  Some  further  discussion 
took  place  in  this  dispute,  but  without  eliciting  any  ad- 
ditional work  of  importance. 

After  leaving  Bamberg,  Schwarzenberg  was  employed 
in  the  Franconian  principalities  of  Brandenburg  in  a  ca- 
pacity similar  to  that  he  had  just  vacated.  The  two 
margraves,  Casimir  and  George,  were  in  sympathy  with 
his  ideas — the  former  through  his  purpose  of  securing  a 
strong  government,  the  latter  through  his  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Margrave 
George  was  absent  from  his  territories,  however;  and 
when  the  emperor  took  measures  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  administration  of 
the  principality  became  less  decidedly  partial  to  the 
Reformation.    The  Peasants*  War,  too,  seemed  to  effect 


a  change  in  Casimir's  attitude  towards  the  new  religion. 
In  1 526^  while  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  iff  session,  Schwarz- 
enberg waa  at  the  court  of  duke  Albert  of  Pmasia  to  rep- 
resent his  government  on  the  occasion  of  the  dake*8 
marriage  (see  Spies,  Brandfnhurg  AiBmbebuHgtmgenj  ii. 
29),  and  avail^l  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  with  king  Sigismund  of 
Poland  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow.  ( Comp.  Strobe!, 
Joh,  von  Schwarzenberpf  zween  tehr  merivf,  Britjt 
[Nuremb.  1775]).  Duke  Albert  asked  permission  to 
retain  Schwarzenbetir  at  his  court,  at  least  for  a  single 
year,  but  without  success. 

After  returning  to  hu  home,  Schwarzenberg  demand- 
ed in  the  Territorial  Diet,  Oct.  1526,  that  organizations 
on  the  evangelical  plan  be  formed,  and  offered  sugges- 
tions towards  that  end.  Casimir  attempted  to  tempo- 
rize, but  in  vain,  and  accordingly  Joined  the  army  of 
king  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21, 

1527.  Margrave  George  now  assumed  the  government, 
and  at  once  took  decided  groimd  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  March,  1538,  the  first  visitation  of  the 
churches  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  Nurem- 
berg. The  objections  of  neighboring  bishops,  and  the 
warnings  of  king  Ferdinand  were  disregarded*  and  a  pa- 
pal brief  intended  to  change  the  margrave's  attitude 
was  returned  unopened.  A  delegated  assembly  from 
Franconia  and  Nuremberg  met  at  Schwabach  June  15, 
and  agreed  on  articles  to  govern  the  exclusion  of  un- 
evangelical  penons  from  the  Church.  A  meeting  be- 
tween the  margrave  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  took  place  in  October, 

1528,  but  Schwarzenberg  was  unable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  sickness,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  died 
at  Nuremberg. 

See  Rossbach,  Vtrfataer  d,  Bamb^  Brandenb,  tt.  d,  ht%L 
Reickt  peinL  Gtrichtt^  Joh,  Freih,  v.  SthwaneiAerg,  in 
Schott*s  JuriMt.  WoehttAL  8d  year,  p.  273  sq.,  and  Longo- 
lins,  Nachr,  von  Brandettburg'Culmbackf  iv,  58  sq.,  who 
among  older  writers  furnish  isolated  particulars  only; 
Christ,  De  Joh,  Schwarftenbergico  (Halle,  1726),  has  ref- 
erence only  to  the  literary  activity  of  its  subject.  A 
very  inadequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schwarzenberg, 
which  scarcely  mentions  his  relation  to  the  Reformarion, 
appeared  in  Jagemann  and  Nollner^s  ZtiUekr»f,  devttch. 
Slrafverfakren,  i,  183  sq.  See  also  Stromer,  Zfoeen  tehr 
merhc.  Briefer  already  cited;  Lith,  Erlatttd. Bef.'-ffitL 
a.  </.  Brandadf»t  in  Onolzbach  Archi»f  1788;  Ranke, 
Re/,  Geech,  ut  sup. ;  and  especially  £.  Herrmann,  Joh, 
Freih.  zu  Sehwarzetdterg,  etc.  (Leipe.  1841).  The  edi- 
tions of  Schwaizenberg*s  writings  are  given  in  G<ideke*a 
Grundriu  zur  Gesch,  d,  deuUchen  Dichiuwf,  i,  214. — ^Her- 
zog,  Real'Encghlop,  s.  v. 

8oh^7ebel,  Johaxm  (1),  an  evangelical  theolo- 
gian and  Reformer  in  the  palatinate  Zwcibrtlcken, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1490  at  Pforfheim,  in 
Baden,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  famous 
Latin  school  of  that  town,  from  which  men  like  Capito 
Hedio,  Grynieus,  Haller,  etc.,  came  forth.  It  is  not 
known  that  Schwebel  studied  at  any  higher  school. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while  yet  very 
young,  and  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of  his  property, 
some  part  being  aftenvards  returned  to  him  through 
the  intervention  of  the  margrave  Philip.  In  1514  he 
was  consecrated  priest.  He  spent  his  time  in  studying 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  thus 
learned  to  know  the  perversions  of  doctrine  and  corrup- 
tion of  pnctice  in  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  surroundings,  as  also  the  events  of  the  time, 
aided  to  confirm  the  purpose  he  had  formed  of  publicly 
antagonizing  the  evils  he  had  found.  The  dispute  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  with  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  had 
united  all  the  friends  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning 
in  an  endeavor  to  combat  scholasticism,  monkish  ob- 
scurantism, and  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  Roman 
curia.  Many  reformatory  spirits  were  then  in  Pforz- 
heim or  that  vicinity ;  e.  g.  Gerfael,  Capito,  Pellican  and 
Sebastian  Mynster,  Bucer,  (Ecolampadins,  and  Irenieus. 
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Lnthet's  Tketes  became  known  in  1617,  And  in  the  folr 
lowing  3rear,  April  25,  Luther  himself  was  at  Ueidelbeig 
engaged  in  the  famous  disputation.  Melancthon,  too, 
wrote  frequently  to  Schwebel  from  Wittenberg,  and 
sent  him  extnets  from  bis  lectures  on  Matthew  and 
Romans  (Cmt,  Epiat,  p.  8),  etc 

Such  inflnenoes  served  to  prepare  Schwebel  for  his 
reformatory  career.  He  laid  aside  the  garb  of  bis  order, 
and  in  1519  became  an  evangelical  preacher  in  his  na- 
tive town,  bat  was  speedily  expelled  by  the  margrave 
Philip.  He  fled  to  Franc  von  Sickingen,  and  sought, 
from  the  asylum  furnished  by  that  stanch  defender  of 
the  Reformation,  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  means 
of  letters;  Towards  the  close  of  1522  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Ermahnunff  zu  dem  Queitioniertn,  afoa- 
Bfettm  SberJUmige  KoHen,  in  which  he  censured  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  collection  of  alms  in  the 
Romish  Church,  sll  intended  to  secure  money  to  the 
clergy,  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  monk.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Pforzheim,  and  on  April  10, 1524, 
preached  there  on  the  theme  of  the  **  Good  Shepherd." 
A  small  evangelicsl  congregation  was  thus  gathered, 
and  was  at  this  time  placed  under  the  pastorsl  care  of 
Johann  Unger,  who  had  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  Me- 
lanethon,  and  who  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death, 
in  1553  (Vlerordt,  De  Johanm  Ungero,  Carolsr.  1844). 

While  Schwebel  was  present  in  the  Castle  of  Sickingen 
that  nobleman  introducied  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  German  tongue,  and  Schwebel  heartily  approved  of 
the  innovation  {Cent,  Epitt,  p.  337).  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried, and,  like  other  Reformers,  was  censured  for  that 
step,  but  defended  himself  in  two  treatises  on  marrisge, 
and  parttculArly  the  marriage  of  priesta.  Sickingen*s 
unfortunate  campaign  against  the  elector  of  Treves  and 
his  allies  (begun  in  September,  1522)  necessitated  the 
dismissal  of  his  theological  guests,  and  Schwebel  went 
to  Zweibrllcken,  where  he  bccsroe  court-preacher  and 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy.  He  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  his  pstron,  the  count-palatine 
Louis  II,  and  found  powerful  co-lsborers  in  the  i^ersons 
of  Jacob  Schorr  and  Jerome  Bock,  who  belonged  to  the 
train  of  that  prince.  In  1524  Schwebel  expounded 
Matthew,  John,  and  Romans,  though  he  afterwards 
preached  usually  on  the  perioope  assigned  to  the  day. 
His  discounes  were  fonoded  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  taught  that  the  chief  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  are,  (1)  repentance  (paemtentia) ;  (2)  justifica- 
tion by  faith;  (8)  love  to  GmI  and  our  neighbor;  (4) 
the  doctrine  of  sufferings  {crux)  as  conservers  of  fiiith ; 
(5)  believing  prayer  in  behalf  of  ouiselves  and  others 
(•UdL  p.  16).  Elsewhere  he  ssys  that  works  grow  out 
of  faith;  man  has  free-will,  but  only  to  evil  naturally, 
and  only  by  grace  to  good  {Tfutacke  Schri/tenf  i,  81). 
He  regards  the  sacraments  as  signs  of  the  grace  or  the 
will  of  God  towards  us,  and  as  symbols  of  love  among 
Christiana.  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  become 
a  spiritual  food  when  received  by  faith. 

Besides  the  German  sermon,  Schwebel  introduced 
catechetical  instruction  covering  the  Decalogue,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words  of 
institution  in  the  sacramental  service;  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  singing  of  German  for  Latin  hymns.  In  1529 
he  prepared  a  form  of  Church  government,  which  was 
approved  by  Bucer  {Cent.  Epitt,  p.  138),  and  continued, 
in  connection  with  the  evangelical  clergy  of  that  re- 
gion, to  give  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years 
(TeutMcke  Schriftm^  p.  817,  379,  etc).  For  ten  years 
Schwebel  guided  the  Reformation  in  ZweibrUcken  alone. 
His  health  began  to  fail  and  his  strength  to  decline,  and 
in  1533  he  attempted  to  resign  his  office,  in  which  pur- 
pose he  was  strengthened  by  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
assistant  named  Georgius,  who  denied  original  sin  and 
infant  baptism,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  remain,  and  in  that 
year  Caspar  Ghuier  and  Michael  Hilspach  were  called 
to  his  aid  (comp.  Cmll,  Hut,  Scholat  Jlomb,  p.  18, 19). 
Schwebel  was  prohibited  by  has  official  poeition  from 


attending  any  of  the  larger  conferences  in  which  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  matters  were  discusMd,  but  he 
maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
Reformers,  particularly  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Capito. 
His  advice  was  sought  with  reference  to  the  desired 
settlement  of  the  sacramental  difficulty,  which  was  at^ 
tempted  in  the  Concord  of  Stuttgart  in  1584,  and  sought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  The  latter 
doeument  was  signed  by  Schwebel  and  his  colleagues, 
but  with  the  reservation  implied  in  the  words  ^  Vidimus 
et  legimus  exemplar  concordiie."  He  was  essentiaUy  a 
man  of  peace,  and  not  disposed  to  let  usages  and  cere- 
monies cause  divisions  in  the  Church  (see  Cent,  Epitt, 
p.  297, 851).  In  few  words,  Schwebel  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  dogmatics  largely  identical  with  that  of  Melanc- 
thon as  represented  in  the  Lod  Communet  and  the  Latin 
edition  of  bis  ArticUt  ofVititation;  and  in  Church  or- 
ganization he  held  to  the  Reformed  system  of  a  presby- 
terial  and  synodal  constitution  emanating  from  the  con- 
gregation. If  snch  organization  was  left  uncompleted 
in  his  day,  he  had  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  its  ul- 
timate consummation.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague 
when  scarce  -fifty  years  of  age,  May  19, 1540,  and  his 
wife  died  two  days  later. 

SchwebeFs  printed  works  are.  Opera  Theologicorwn 
(pt.  i,  Biponti,  1595, 8vo)  i-^Centuria  Epittolarum  (ibid. 
1597,  8vo) : — Scripta  Theohgioa,  etc.,  a  mere  reprint  of 
the  two  previous  works,  with  preface  omitted  (ibid.  1605, 
8vo)  i^Teuttche  Schr^ften  (ZweibrUck.  1598)  i^Ermak" 
nitng  zu  d.  Qttett,  aibeuttelien  UbeiJlUtt,  Kotten  (1522) : — 
Sermon  om  the  Good  SAqtherd  (1524)^-Hcrzog,  Heal- 
EnegUop,  s.  v. 

Sohwebel,  Johann  (2),  a  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  StrasbuTg,  was  bom  at  Bischoffingen,  near 
Breisach,  in  1499,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Cistercian  monk 
at  Thennenbach.  He  left  the  convent  in  1524,  and, 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  ancient  languages,  se- 
cured the  position  of*  teacher  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died,  in  1566.  See  Rohrich,  Geach,  d,  Ref,  im  Eitatt,  i, 
255;  ii,  56;  Vierordt,  Geteh,  der  bad,  Ref,  i,  126.— 
Hene«>g,  Real-Eneyldop,  s.  v. 

Schwedler,  Johann  Ciiristoph,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Krobsdorf,  Silesia,  Dec. 
21, 1672.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1697  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  deacon  in  Niederwiese,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  place,  and  died  Jan.  12, 1730.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  500  hymns,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his 
"  WoUt  ihr  teittefif  wot  mein  Preitf*  translated  into 
English  in  JJymnologia  Ckritttana,  No.  620,  **Ask  ye 
what  great  thing  I  know."  See  SVczel,  llymnop,  iv, 
463  sq.;  Otto,  lAxikon  dberlausitzischer  SchrifttteUerj 
III,  i,  248  sq. ;  Koch,  Gesch,  d,  deutsck,  Kirchenliedetf  v, 
225  sq. ;  Knapp,  Evangtl,  Liedei'schatz,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Bohwegler,  Alhert,  a  German  rationalist,  per- 
haps, after  Baur,  the  leading  representative  of  the  mod- 
era  Tubingen  school.  His  father  was  pastor  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Michelbach,  Wurtemberg,  and  there  Albert  was 
bom,  Feb.  10, 1819.  His  early  instruction  was  directed 
b}'  his  father,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  schools  of 
Schw&bisch-Hall  and  Schonthal,  so  that  he  entered  the 
evangelical  seminary  at  Tubingen  in  1836  with  rare 
preparatory  acquirements.  He  immediately  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  was  so  fasci- 
nated that  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  he  had  ahp  undertaken,  and  con-  . 
sidered  the  relation  of  that  theologian  to  Christianity 
as  evidence  of  his  intellectual  narrowness.  Philosoph- 
ical speculation  was  less  suited  to  his  mind,  however, 
than  historical  inquir>'.  He  was  consequently  mightily 
impressed  cm  its  appearance  with  Strauss's  Lfcben  Jesu^ 
which  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  entire  ten- 
dency in  which  the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy 
had  been  developed.  The  measures  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities against  Strauss  served  only  to  heighten  Sch  weg- 
ler's  enthusiasm  for  that  author.   The  longer  he  studied 
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tlMt  work,  however,  the  more  reaiion  did  he  find  fur 
doubt  He  believed  that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  would 
afford  a  more  solid  historical  basis  than  Strauss  had 
found*  His  philosophical  opinions,  too,  were  beooratng 
uncertain ;  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Hegelian  system 
did  not  concede  sufiicient  importance  to  the  factor  of 
personality,  and  questioned  whether  philosophy  might 
not  become  more  largely  Christian  than  it  then  was; 
and  in  the  end  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  become  a  pietist  at  last. 

While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  in  whom  he  imagined  that  he  bad 
found  what  be  desired.  He  thoroughly  mastered  that 
theologian's  theory  of  the  conditions  of  early  Christian- 
ity, and  subsequently  elaborated  it  in  various  essays 
and  treatises.  While  a  student,  he  solved  two  problems 
set  by  the  theological  faculty-^one  of  which  concerned 
the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  historical  Christ,  and  the 
ether  the  Bfontanist  heresy — and  obtained  both  prizes. 
A  brilliant  examination,  supplemented  by  the  reception 
of  a  first  prize  in  homiletics  and  another  in  catechetics, 
brought  his  student  life  to  a  close  in  1840.  He  re- 
mained at  Tubingen,  employed  in  literary  labors,  dur- 
ing nine  months  longer.  In  1841  he  published  his 
prize  essay  on  Montanism  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  Der  Montanwnui  v.  d  christL  Kircke  d.  2ttn 
Jahrhundert$y  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Ger- 
many to  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  the  reaalt  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  tendency  he  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate. On  his  return  to  Tubingen  in  1842,  he  was  obliged 
to  assume  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the 
neighboring  village  of  Bebenhausen ;  but  he  had  deter- 
mined on  a  literary  and  academical  career,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  relation  less  than  a  vear.    In  the  autumn 

m 

of  1843  he  qualified  himself  for  a  tutorship  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  by  reading  before  the  philosophical 
faculty  an  essay  on  the  S^mpomtm  of  Plato,  but  with- 
out obtaining  the  desired  place.  In  1844  he,  with  a 
number  of  friends,  founded  the  Jahrbucher  der  Gegen- 
wart,  and  became  the  actual  editor.  His  rejection  from 
the  theological  seminary  had  the  effect  to  intensify  his 
devotion  to  the  system  of  Baur,  as  appears  from  the 
work  entitled  Da»  nackapostoL  ZeitaUer  (Tub.  1846). 
This  work  was  finished  in  six  months,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  the  earlier  work  on  Montanism.  Its  fundamental 
proposition  is,  that  primitive  Christianity  was  simple 
Ebionitism.  In  1847  Schwegler  published  the  Clemen- 
tine Ifomilies,  and  in  1852  the  Ecclesiattical  History  of 
Eusebius.  All  his  subsequent  works  are  outside  the 
field  of  theology— ^rtf/of.  Metaphytik  {1847)  i—Gesch, 
d.  Philoaophie  (1848):->-i?&mMc/ie  Getck.,  of  which  vol. 
iii  appeared  in  1868,  carrj-ing  the  description  forward 
to  the  Licinian  laws.  This  volume  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  data  for  this  article 
are  obtained.  Schwegler  had  in  1848  been  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  for  Roman  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  afterwards  obtained  also  the  chair  of  ancient 
history.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  5,  1857.  —  Herzog, 
Real'JCncyklop,  s.  v. 

Schweinits,  Hans  Christoph  von,  a  German 
hymnist,  was  bom  in  1G45  at  Rudelsdorf,  in  the  Silesian 
principality  of  Schwcidnitz,  and  died  in  1722.  His 
hymn  Wird  da»  mcht  Freude  sein,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Theodora,  has  become  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  German  hymns.  It  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English,"  Will  that  not  joyful  be!"  {IJyrrmg 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  9 ).  See  Otto,  Lexikon 
oberlauMitziicher  Schr\fltfeller  (Gorlitz,  1803);  Koch, 
Ges<A.  des  deutschen  Kirchetdiedegf  iv,  34  sq.;  Knapp, 
EvanyeL  Liedertchatz,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Sohweinlts,  Lewis  David  von,  Ph.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  botanist,  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1780.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1793, 
where  he  finished  his  education  and  remained  till  1812, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at  Salem, 
N.  C  as  clergyman  and  superintendent  of  the  financial 


affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church,  South.  He  returned  in 
1821  to  his  native  place — Bethlehem^and  resided  there 
until  his  death,  Feb.  8, 1834.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
scientist,  making  botany  his  special  study.  By  his  own 
researches  he  added  more  than  1400  new  species  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  American  flora,  the  greater  part  being 
fungi,  which  had  been  previously  but  little  studied.  His 
principal  botanical  works  are  the  following :  Cotupectyt 
Fungorum  Lu$atia  (Leipe.  1805): — Synoptis  Fungo^ 
rum  CaroUnoB  Superiorit  (edited  by  Dr.  Schwergichen, 
1818):— ^j^ectmen  Flora  A  mmcar  SeptentrionaUs  Cryp- 
togamica  ( 1821 ) :  —  Afonograph  of  the  Genu$  Viola 
(1821)  '.-^Catalogue  ofPlantt  Collected  in  the  North-megi 
Territory  by  Say  (1824)  i—Monograph  ttpon  the  Ameri- 
can Speciet  of  the  Genus  Carex  (1825)  :--and  Synopsis 
Fungorum  in  A  merica  Boreali  Media  Degmtium  (1882). 

Schwenkfeld,  Kasi*ar  vom,  founder  of  the  relig- 
ious sect  named  after  him,  Schwenkfeldians  (q.  v.).  He 
was  bom  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in  1490 ;  was  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  While  hold- 
ing the  chief  Reformers  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  dif- 
fered from  them  on  the  following  points:  1.  Schwenk- 
feld  inverted  the  wonls  of  Christ,  "  this  is  my  body," 
and  read  "  my  body  is  this*"— i.  e.  such  as  this  bread, 
which  is  broken  and  consumed ;  a  trae  and  real  food, 
which  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth  the  soul. 
2.  He  denied  that  the  external  Word  had  any  power  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  mind,  but  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  intemal  Word,  which,  according  to  his  notion, 
was  Chrbt  himself.  3.  He  would  not  dlow  Christ*s  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creature 
or  a  created  substance,  as  such  a  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it 
is  in  that  glorious  state  with  the  divine  essence.  He 
died  in  Ulm  about  1561.  His  character  was  never 
impugned  by  any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numerous 
writings  (including  BekemUniss  und  Rechenschafl  von 
den  I/auptpunkten  des  christlichen  Glaubens  [1547],  and 
nearly  100  treatises)  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Schwenkfeldians,  or  Sohi^^enkfelderSp  a 

religious  sect  in  the  16th  century  deriving  its  name 
from  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld  (q.  v.).  He  often  declared 
his  unwillingness  to  form  a  separate  sect,  but  after  his 
death  numbers  who  had  embraced  his  views  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  especially  from  the  Lu- 
theran clcrg}'.  In  1719  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  this  people,  but,  failing,  they  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  They  fled  into  Lusatia  and  other 
parts  of  Saxony ;  but  protection  being  withdrawn  there 
after  eight  years  (1734),  a  number  of  them  emigrated  to 
Altona,  Denmark.  Many  others,  by  the  permission  of 
the  English  government,  came  to  Pennsylvania;  and 
though  in  1742  they  were  all  invited  back  to  Silesia, 
with  the  promise  of  the  return  of  their  estates  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  toleration,  none  could  ever  be  induced 
to  return.  Thev  celebrated  their  arrival  in  Pennsvl- 
vania  by  a  "festival  in  grateful  memory  of  all  mercies 
and  divine  favors  manifested  to  them  by  the  Father  of 
mercies."  They  still  continue  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Reference  tti  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  is  made 
in  the  article  Schwkmkfkld  (q.  v.).  This  sect  has  a 
8er%'ice  in  reference  to  infants  unknown  among  other 
religious  bodies.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a  preacher 
is  called  in  to  pray  for  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  ex- 
horting the  parents  to  bring  it  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  A  similar  sen'ioe  is  held  in  the  church  as  soon 
as  the  mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  child.  In  their 
government  they  are  Congregational,  electing  annually 
the  minister,  trastees,  and  other  oflJcers  of  their  Church. 
They  choose  their  pastors  by  lot,  instmcting  them  in 
their  duties  if  uneducated  when  chosen.  Thev  number 
about  800  families,  from  80O  to  1000  communicants,  5 
ministers,  and  as  many  churches.  The  language  for 
social  intercoune  and  private  worship  is  Gennaiu 
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Schwestridnds,  a  name  of  reproach,  "Sitteren," 
given  to  the  LoUards  and  Begbards  (q.  r.)> 

Schyn,  Hermann,  author  of  the  Hittoria  Memoni- 
tarum  [see  Menno;  Mennonites],  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1662,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  being 
made  M.D.  in*  1682.  After  settling  at  Rotterdam  as  a 
physician,  he  began  the  study  of  tbeolog}',  and  in  1686 
was  chosen  preacher  by  the  congregation  of  Mennonites 
in  that  city.  In  1690  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
entered  on  a  career  in  which  he  administered  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office  during  thirty-seven  years  with  fidel- 
ity and  success.  He  died  in  1727.  As  a  preacher  he 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  Coooeian  tendency  (q.  v.),  and 
followed  the  farfetched  analytical-exegetical  method  of 
the  time,  but  was  none  the  less  practical  and  fervent — 
somewhat  given  to  the  use  of  mystical  phrases,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  ffetliae  Keur- 
atofen  (1733). 

Schyn  became  known  as  a  writer  on  practical  themes 
through  his  Men»ch  m  Christus  (1721-25)  and  Beletselm 
d.  Geettefykm  Levena  (1727),  and  also  as  an  advocate  of 
union  among  his  coreligionists  through  the  Onhoerp  toe 
Verteniging  der  Doopsgezinden  (1728).  His  principal 
fame  was  obtained,  however,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Hittoria  Metmotntarum  (Amst.  1723, 1729,2  vols,  [first  in 
Dutch,  Korte  Hitl,']),  See  Blaupot  ten  Gate,  Getchied. 
der  Doopsgeziaden,  etc,  ii,  136,  and  the  literature  there 
given;  Krohn,  Getch,  der  Wiedertdtt/e7\  p.  136  sq.— 
Uersog,  Real'£ncgklop,  s.  v. 


fiteia^tis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  VumOf  who  possessed  a  temple  at  Scia,  in  Arcadia, 
which  haid  been  built  by  Aristodemus. 

Scialllus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  A  potto. 

Sciamanoy,  or  Sclomancy  (Gr.  (nrirr,  a  shadow^ 
and  fiavTtiaj  divination ),  a  species  of  divination,  by 
which  it  was  pretended  the  dead  were  brought  from  the 
shades  below.    See  Di^hnatiox  ;  Necromancy. 

8ciap5dds  was  a  name  in  Greek  mythology.  A 
fable  of  the  ancient  Greeks  recites  that  a  people  lived  in 
India  whose  feet  were  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  nmbrellasw  The  Sciapodes  {ghadow-footed  people) 
were  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  seating  themselves  and 
interposing  a  foot  between  the  sun  and  their  persons. — 
VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  MylhoL  s.  v. 

Sciaa;  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  from  the 
forests  of  Tanagra,  the  wife  of  Cephissus  and  mother  of 
Elinus.  Eunostos,  a  son  of  the  latter,  became  notorious 
through  his  indifference  towards  Ochne,  the  daughter 
of  Colonus. 

Science  (7?^,  maddd;  Dan.  i,  4,  knowledge^  as  else- 
where rendered).  In  one  passage  only  (1  Tim.  vi,  20) 
this  word  has  also  been  given  by  our  translators  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  term  yvCkriQ,  a  word  which  is 
used  about  thirty  times  in  the  New  Test.,  but  which  in 
all  other  passages  is  properly  rendered  knowledge.  It 
doubtless  here  refers  to  the  so-called  gmdi^  or  that  af- 
fectation of  spiritual  knowledge  which  set  itself  in  ar- 
ray against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  which  boasted  of 
its  superior  insight  into  the  nature  of  thingSL  It  was 
from  this  sort  of  .pretentious  knowing  that  the  Gnostics 
derived  their  name,  and  they  were  among  the  earliest 
corrupters  of  the  sim  plicity  of  the  (iospel  of  Christ.  See 
Gnostics.  Many  readers  have  erroneously  supposed 
that  Paul  is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  **  knowl- 
edge" of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects 
of  the  apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (I  Cor.  viii,  1, 7),  the  counter- 
feit of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly 
(xii,  8 ;  xiii,  2 ;  Phil,  i,  9 ;  Col.  iii,  10). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  David  thot  the 
Jews  became  remarlcable  for  their  intellectual  culture ; 
but  the  patriarohs  probably  possessed  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  [see  Astronomy], 


such  as  b  still  popular  among  pastoral  tribes,  prob- 
ably corrupting  it  by  an  admixture  of  Judicial  astrol- 
ogy. See  AsTROLoor.  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews was  chiefly  limited  to  ethics,  religion,  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  and  to  natural  history,  on  which 
Solomon  wrote  several  treatises  no  longer  extant.  If 
the  phenomena  mentioned  in  Scripture  had  been  de- 
scribed with  the  accuracy  of  modem  physical  science, 
they  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  persons  for 
whose  use  the  sacred  writings  were  originally  designed. 
The  most  numerous  references  to  Oriental  science  occur 
in  the  book  of  Job  (see  Schmidt,  BibUscher  Phusikua 
[ZUllichau,  1781, 1748]). 

In  modem  times  the  appeal  of  rationalists  and  semi- 
infideb  has  especially  been  to  the  discoveries  of  science, 
especially  geology  (q.  v.),  as  militating  against  the  Bi- 
ble; but  in  every  instance  a  careful  and  candid  compari- 
son has  shown  their  compatibility.  See  Interpreta- 
tion, BiBUCAU 

SCIENCE  AND  Revelation.    It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  a  controversy  between  scientists  and 
theologians,  but  we  propose  to  answer  in  this  article  the 
question.  Is  there  any  antagonism  between  science  and 
revelation?     It  may  be  well  to  define  the  position 
which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  take, 
and  which  they  claim  to  be  alone  tenable.     Prof.  Hux- 
ley says,  **  There  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  but 
one  method  of  acquiring  it;'*  that  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge makes  ^scepticism  the  highest  of  duties,  blind 
faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin.*'    He  describes  all  faith 
as  "  blind"  which  accepts  anything  on  any  kind  of  au- 
thority but  that  of  scientific  experience.    He  describes 
tme  religion  as  ^  worship,  *for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort,*  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable," 
and  proclaims  **  justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verifi- 
cation," as  the  gospel  of  modem  science  (Lag  Sermony 
read  at  Sl  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  published  in  the 
Fortnight^  Revietc,  Jan.  1 5, 1866).    He  further  says  that 
'Hhe  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely  refuses 
to  acknowledge  authority  as  such,"  and  maintains  that 
the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  human  creature  can  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
trath.    The  natural  consequence  is  that  such  men  find 
themselves  opposed  to  revelation,  which  assumes  that 
man  by  searching  cannot  find  all  truth,  and  therefore 
teaches  what  is,  otherwise,  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Many  scientisu  assert  that  their  investigations  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  suteraents  and  teachings  of  Scripture. 
That  the  conclusions  of  scientists  may  not  harmonize 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
we  readily  admit;  but  that  the  real  facts  Uught  in  the 
one  contradict,  antagonize,  those  revealed  by  the  other 
we  as  unhesitatingly  deny.     In  fact,  revelation,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  really  has  no  controversy  with  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  alleged  contradictions. 

1.  6'ffifnt.— The  first  chapters  of  this  book  have  been 
the  great  bone  of  contention,  theologians  having  been 
wont  to  assume  that  Moses  asserts  the  formation  of  the 
entire  universe,  or  at  least  of  our  own  globe,  with  all  its 
internal  and  superficial  furniture,  in  six  literal  days; 
while  scientists  at  present  in  the  main  contend  for'an 
immense  period  of  astronomical  and  geological  nras, 
which  they  claim  that  they  read  in  the  nebular  reduc- 
tions, the  rocky  strata,  and  the  vital  evolutions.  But 
a  close  inspection  of  the  phraseology  of  Moses  shows 
that  he  has  not  committed  himself  to  either  of  these  op- 
posite opinions.  He  simply  states  in  ver.  1  the  fact  of 
God's  creation  of  our  own  planet  and  its  solar  system, 
substantially  as  they  now  exist,  without  specifying  any 
particulars  as  to  the  time,  mode,  or  order  of  the  process; 
and  in  the  following  verses  he  narrates  successive  stages 
of  a  subsequent  special  creation  of  the  present  vegeuble 
and  animal  tribes,  either  over  the  earth  generally  or 
possibly  in  a  particubr  locality  only.  The  Bible  and 
modem  science  thus  appear  to  be  discoursing  upon  two 
entirely  different  subjects,  and  cannot  possibly  contra* 
diet  each  other. 
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2.  The  Antiquity  of  Man,— The  questions  of  Ibe  an* 
tiquity  and  unity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  are 
indeed  more  explicitly  touched  upon -in  the  Bible,  but 
modem  science  has  hitherto  adduced  nothing  adequate 
to  overthrow  the  Biblical  testimony.  Presumptions  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  true,  have  been  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters by  certain  phenomena;  but  these  admit  of  so  ready 
an  explanation  on  other  grounds,  and  are  rebutted  by  so 
many  other  facts,  that  scientists  at  laige  still  hold  fast 
to  the  opinion  that  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  c»ri- 
gin,  and  must  have  sprung  firom  a  single  fomily. 

8.  The  Flood,— The  universality  of  Noah's  flood  as  to 
the  surface  of  lb2  globe,  although  we  admit  the  first  in- 
ference from  the  Biblical  account^  is  found  on  a  closer 
examination  not  to  be  necessarily  intended  by  its  lan- 
guage; and  a  consideratiou  of  its  uselessness  and  im- 
practicability for  the  mere  purpose  of  drowning  a  few 
thousands  in  a  particular  locality  induced  expositors  to 
limit  its  prevalence  long  before  the  modem  scientific 
objections  were  thought  of. 

4.  The  Jieturrtetion,  tic, — The  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  to  be 
not  only  not  incompatible  with  physiological  science, 
iMit  to  be  almost  necessary  deductions  from  psychologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  reasoning,  even  apart  from  revela- 
tion. If  the  miraculous  element  be  admitted  into  nat- 
ure, and  hard  facts  demand  its  occasional  intervention, 
as  well  as  its  primal  impulse,  all  difficulty  on  physical 
grounds  vanishes  from  these  problems  of  the  future 
worid.  The  imperceptible  but  frequent  renewal  of  the 
material  organism  actually  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent dissolution  and  atomic  change. 

5.  AUeged  Untcientific  Statemetits,— But  it  is  said  that 
certain  specific  statements  of  Scripture  are  shown  by 
science  to  be  false.  For  instance,  in  natural  history  the 
coney  and  the  hare  are  classed  with  the  ra'minants  (Lev. 
xi,  5,  6;  DeuL  xlv,  7),  whereas  in  fact  they  have  no 
cod ;  and  the  ant  with  non-hybemating  insects  (Prov. 
vi,  6-8;  XXX,  25),  whereas  in  truth  it  lies  torpid  all 
winter.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Scripture  Writers 
give  a  correct  account  of  an  actual  phenomenon,  although 
their  descriptions  are  not  couched  in  sciehtific  terms. 
Their  Isngaage  is  always  optical,  i.  e.  in  accordance  with 
the  exterior  Or  apparent  phenomena.  As,  in  the  case  of 
the  hare,  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  constant  motions 
of  the  lips,  which  teems  like  chewing  the  cud.  lliey 
were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  which  they  meant  to 
state,  nor  do  they  use  language  which  when  properly 
interpreted  conveys  a  false  impression.  If  their  hearers 
or  readers  already  had  an  impression  scientifically  erro- 
neous in  some  respects,  they  were  not  bound  to  correct 
that  impression,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
purpose  or  troth  which  they  had  in  view.  Popular  lan- 
guage always  uses  this  liberty,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
chargeable  with  untrath.  Science  b  simply  system- 
atized knowledge,  and  therein  it  differs  from  popular  or 
general  information.  The  facts  remain  the  same  both 
to  the  scientific  and  unscientific  man;  they  are  only 
viewed  in  a  different  light  and  with  different  associa- 
tions. The  Biblical  writers,  of  course,  having  no  scien- 
tific notions  or  standpoint  after  the  Baconian  school,  ig- 
nore its  nomenclature,  and  express  themselves  in  the 
plain  language  of  fact  or  sensible  phenomena.  They 
broach  no  theories,  they  employ  no  technical  terms; 
they  confine  themselves  to  actual  things  in  their  phe- 
nomenal forms.  This  is  a  universal  rule  with  them. 
Hence  they  seem  to  disagree  with  science  whenever  its 
rigid  canon  of  vert>al  precision  is  applied  to  them,  for  of 
course  their  vocabulary  is  different;  but  the  dispute  is 
about  words  only,  while  the  things  meant  are  identically 
the  same.  The  sacred  writers,  in  scholastic  phrase,  if 
you  please,  use  solecistns  in  grammar,  inelegancies  in 
rhetoric,  the  <xrgttmetttum  ad  /lotnwem  in  logic,  an  un- 
scientific terminology  throughout — for  such  was  their 
vernacular ;  but  they  never  fall  into  erroir  as  to  matter 


of  fact.  The  conflict  between  science  and  revelation, 
when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  seen  to  be  only  a  disagree- 
ment between  particular  theories  of  particular  scientists 
and  particular  interpretations  of  particular  passages  of 
Scripture.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  scientific  princi- 
ple of  thought  is  compared  with  the  theological,  or  the 
unveiling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  men,  they  are  found  to 
be  on  two  absolutely  different  planes,  and  unable,  prop- 
erly compared,  to  dash  with  each  other.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  the  scientists  of  our  day  is  in  their 
method.  It  is  mechanical,  external,  superficial,  false. 
They  exalt  the  senses,  which  are  the  mere  servitors  of 
mind,  into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  is  the  bond- 
ago  to  which  they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of  man.  Admit 
that  mind  is  a  force,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  mind, 
and  then  that  in  Soripture  which  to  many  scientists  is 
most  objectionable,  viz.  the  miraculous,  becomes  nat- 
ural and  easy  of  belief.  The  main  body  of  scientbts  of 
the  present  day  are  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  and 
science  has  no  warmer  advocates  than  are  to  be  found 
among  Christian  believers.  See  Re^vson  and  Reuoioit. 

Bcillus,  in  Greek  mytholog}%  was  the  father  of 
Alesius,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  beautiful  Hippodamia. 
The  town  of  Alesia,  in  Elis,  b  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  hb  son. 

Soiomancy.    See  Sciaxancy. 

Scloppius,  Kaspab,  a  noted  German  controversial- 
bt,  was  bom  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27, 
1576.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  in  1597  vbited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Holland.  He  had  already  become  favorably  known  by 
hb  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin  au- 
thors. In  1596  he  abjured  Protestantism  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  i^er- 
wards  made  him  Comes  Apostolicus  de  Claravalle.  He 
also  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  600  florins.  Sciop- 
pius,  after  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theology, 
and  published  some  smaller  works,  partly  to  extenuate 
his  own  conduct,  and  partly  to  sustain  the  pope  against 
the  Protestants.  Henceforth  his  career  b  a  series  of 
fierce  onslaughts,  chiefly  against  the  Protestants,  but 
also  directed  against  all  whom  accident  or  malice  led 
him  to  hate.  The  first  person  whom  he  selected  was 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  had  left  the  Romish  Church  and 
espoused  Protestantism.  In  1607  he  launched  against 
him  his  Scaliffer  IfypoboUmaua,  in  which  he  also  at- 
tacks Henry  iV  of  France.  Sent  in  1608  by  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  Diet  of  Ratbbon  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamphlets 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic 
powers  to  exterminate  them.  At  Venice,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  (three  or 
four  days)  because  of  his  endeavor  to  persuade  Paolo 
Sarpi  to  come  over  to  the  pope's  party.  He  next  visited 
Vienna,  and  the  emperor,  a  devoted  Catholic,  gave  him 
a  favorable  reception,  made  him  councillor  to  his  court, 
and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine.  In  1611 
he  published  two  works,  one  called  EcctenaHicus  A  uto- 
ritati  Ser.  D,  Jacobiy  MagntB  Briianmrn  JRegiSf  Oppoti- 
tuf"  and  the  other,  CoUyrxum  Rtgium,  Ser,  D,  JacobOj 
Magnm  Britannia  Hfffi^  etc.,  both  being  directed  against 
James  I  of  £ngland,  but  the  first  also  containing  fresh 
attacks  on  Henry  IV  of  France.  Scioppius  returned  to 
Italy,  but  shortly  (in  1613)  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  dreadfully  beaten  by  the  8er%*ants  of  lord  Digby, 
the  Englbh  ambassador,  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of 
hb  sovereign.  He  fled  to  Ingolsladt,  where  he  pub- 
Ibhed  hb  Legatui  Ixitro  against  the  ambassador.  In 
1617  he  settled  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1630,  he 
requested  from  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  a  pension,  which 
being  refused  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  order.  He  first  attacked 
them  anonymously,  but  in  1684  openly,  in  a  work  called 
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A  strvloffiu  Ecduiawtiea.  His  life  being  endangered  by 
ifaese  aUackfl,  be  retired  to  Padua,  where  be  began  to 
occupy  himaelf  with  writing  a  oooimentary  on  the 
Apocalypse;  bat  before  he  had  completed  this  work  he 
died,  Nov.  19, 1649.  Of  Scoppius's  works,  the  principal 
are,  Poemata  Varia  (Heidelb.  169B):^VermmUwm 
Libri  QuatuoTf  etc.  (Norimb.  1596)  i-^Suapeda  Leetiones 
Cibid.  1597):-./>e  Arte  Critica  (ibid.  imi^i^Syntboia 
CrUiea  m  ApuUH  Opera  (Augvb.  1G06) : — Obterratiomi 
Linffua  Latinm  (Frankf.  1609):— Z>e  Hhetoricarum  Ex^ 
ercitatianum  Generibits  (Milan,  1628) ;  and  others. 

Sclrao,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
Minerva,  a  temple  being  dedicated  to  her  under  this 
name  in  Phalerum,  the  harbor  of  Athens,  and  another 
on  Salamis. . 

Sclron,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  notorious 
robber  who  established  himself  on  the  rocks  between 
Athens  and  Megara,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  afterwards  kicked  them  into  the 
sea,  upon  which  a  large  turtle  seized  and  devoured 
them.  Theseus  served  him  as  he  had  formerly  served 
others.  (2)  The  son  of  Pyias.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Pandion,  and  disputed  with  Nisus,  a  son  of  Pandion, 
the  supremacy  over  Megara.  i£acus,  being  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  them,  gave  the  government  to  Xi- 
sus,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  to  Sci- 
ron.  Others  designate  him  as  the  husband  of  Chariclo, 
the  father  of  Endeis,  the  son-in-law  of  Cychreus,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  /Eacus. 

Sclavina,  a  long  gown  worn  by  Romish  pilgrims. 

EkslaTOiiio  Versiooa    See  Slavonic  VsRsioifs. 

Bcofield,  Alansox,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8, 1800,  and  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  tanner  until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
commenced  a  course  of  study,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1880.  After  studying  theology  about 
one  year  at  Andover,  Mass.,  he  entered  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  the  fall  of  1831,  and  remained  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  Oct.  8,  1833, 
and  dismissed  Feb.  6, 1838,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva 
as  a  licentiate.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Education  Society  for  six  years,  and  resided  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  until  1839.  He  was  ordained  Oct.  3  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  West  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca Co.,  N.  Y«,  from  1839  to  1845,  and  three  years  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  was  stated  supply  for  two 
years  at  Augusta.  Afterwards  he  served  the  Church  at 
Stony  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Wastenaw,  aa  pastor 
from  1849  to  1856.  Then  he  was  stated  supply  at  Co- 
ninna  and  Newburg,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  first  at  Fremont,  and 
afterwards  at  Quinc}'.  In  1864  or  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  to  that  of  Cold- 
water.  About  the  year  1868  he  removed  to  California, 
Mich.,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  serving  the  Church  in  that  place,  the  whole  or  part 
of  his  time,  as  its  stated  supply.  He  became  in  1871, 
by  a  change  in  the  presbyteries  necessitated  by  the  re- 
union, a  member  of  the  Monroe  VreBhytery.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  ser^'ice  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  as  a  missionary. 
He  died,  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  Sabbath  morning, 
June  18,  1876.  Mr.  Scofield  was  a  man  of  immense 
physical  vigor,  of  untiring  energy,  wonderful  tenacity 
of  purpose,  skilled  as  a  debater,  genial  and  warm-heart- 
ed, earnest  and  sound  in  doctrine,  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Church.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Scolitas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Pern,  whose  bnucen  effigy  stood  at  Megalopolis. 

Scoptzy.    See  Skoptzy. 

Scopus  (£ico7uc,  a  itatchnum  or  mttrk},  the  popu- 
lar epithet  given  by  Josephus  to  an  eminence  at  seven 
furlongs*  distance,  on  the  north,  from  Jerusalem,  whence 
Cestius  approached  the  city  from  Galuion  (el-Jib),  and 
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Tittts  from  Gophna  (Jifha),  the  latter  obtaining  a  fine  * 
view  of  the  Temple  (  War,  ii,  19, 4;  v,  2, 3).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson locates  it  on  the  high  level  tract  and  brow  upon 
the  Nablds  road,  being  the  extension  of  the  Olivcet 
range  {Bib.  Res,  i,  407),  a  position  in  which  Barclay 
(Ciiy  of  the  Great  King,  p.  74)  and  Porter  (Handb,/or 
Syria,  p.  118)  coincide.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder, 
this  spot  is  still  called  by  the  equivalent  Arabic  name 
El'Meth&rif,  and  answeia  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
military  notices  {Quar,  Statement  of  the  "PaL  Explor. 
Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  Ill ;  comp,  p.  94).    See  Jerusa- 

LKM. 

Sooresby,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom  at  Cropton,  York- 
shire, Oct  5, 1789.  He  commenced  a  seafaring  life  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his  twenty -first  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  commander  of  the  Resolution,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  whale-fishing.  In  1822  he  explored 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  upon  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  study,  entering  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  B.D.  in  1834.  In  1889  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  labored  faithfully  as 
chaplain  of  the  Mariners*  Church  in  Liverpool,  and  af- 
terwards at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  till  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  here  engaged  in 
scientific  and  philanthropic  labors.  For  the  better  pros- 
ecution of  his  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in  1853,  returning  from 
the  last-named  country  in  1856,  enfeebled  by  the  ardu- 
ous labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Tor- 
quay March  21, 1857.  His  principal  works  are.  An  Aty^ 
count  of  (he  A  rctie  Hegions  (1820,  2  vols.) : — Journal  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  (iB2B):  — Dis- 
courses to  Seamen  {l8Sl):'—Zoistic  Magnetism  (1849): 
— Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions  (1850);  and  others. 
His  Life  hfiB  been  written  by  his  nephew,  R.  E.  Scores- 
by-Jackson  (Lond.  1861). 

Scorpion  (S^pp^t  akrab.  Dent  viii,  15;  Ezek.  ii, 
6;  (TKopjrioQ,  Luke  x,  19;  xi,  12;  Rev.  ix,  3,  5,  10),  a 
well-known  injurious  insect  of  hot  climates,  belonging 
to  the  class  A  ratAnida  and  order  Pulmonaria,  which  is 
shaped  very  much  like  a  lobeter.  It  lives  in  damp 
places  under  stones,  in  clefts  of  walls,  cellars,  etc.;  and 
in  summer  nights  even  creeps  about  in  streets  and  on 
steps  (Russell,  Aleppo^  ii,  119).  The  head  and  breast 
are  closely  joined,  and  there  are  two  large  feelers  in 
front.  The  eyes  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  spiders — 
one  pair  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax,  the  rest  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  of  the  front  In  the  genus  Scoipio 
proper  there  are  six  of  these  organs,  in  Buihus  eight, 
and  in  Androctonus  twelve.  All^hese,  however,  may 
be  quite  correctly  considered  as  scorpions.  There  are 
eight  feet,  covered  with  hair.  There  is  a  very  active 
tail,  of  six  joints,  which  ends  in  a  crooked  point  (Pliny, 
xi,  62)  like  a  fowl's  daw  (Schulz,  Leitung,  iv,  351 ).  They 
are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The  sting, 
which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its 
base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is 
dischai^^  into  the  wound  by  two-  minute  orifices  at 
its  extremity.  The  scorpion  makes  a  painful  wound  in 
men  and  beasts  (Pliny,  xi,  62;  Host,  Marokko,  p.  302; 
com)}.  Minutoli,  Trav,  p.  205)  which  produces  fatal  re- 
sults (Pliny,  xi,  30 ;  Sonnini,  Trav.  ii,  312;  Prosp.  Alpin. 
Rer.  jEgyp.  p.  206 ;  comp.  Latorde,  Voyage,  p.  50),  unless 
speedy  remedies  be  provided  (such  arc  scarifying  the 
wound,  sucking  out  the  poison,  etc.  [Russegger,  Reis.  II, 
ii,  223]).  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  Oriental 
scorpion  (though  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  379,  says 
its  bite  is  never  fatal  in  Syria),  that  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (see  description  and  plates  in  Rosel,  Insecten-Be- 
lustig.  iii,  370  sq.,  Tab.  65 ;  comp.  Sir.  xxvi,  10 ;  Ezek.  ii, 
6);  for  the  wound  of  the  European,  or  //o/Mm,  scorpion 
is  less  dangerous.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  its 
shining  bliusk  breastplate,  which  has  given  it  the  name 
Scorpio  afer,    (Many  plates  tsn  given  in  £hrenbeig*s 
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lam.  tt  Dttcripl.  A  mmai.  Icon,  i,  DtrAnmal  Etert^. ; 

but  witbouC  deKripcioni.  Three  kinds  of  Korpiooa  arc 
ninied  in  the  ^tcnpr.de  r£$jpC,xxii,409  sq.)  Tbe 
wildtmcM  of  Sioai  u  etpecidly  illuded  to  ta  being  io- 
hdjiwd  by  acorploDS  *t  the  time  of  the  Kxodua  (Ucut 
viii,  IS),  and  to  tbis  day  ihew  inimali  are  common  in 
the  ume  district  u  well  w  in  some  parts  of  I'alesline. 
Ehrenberg  (.Syni.  Pht/i.)  miimerates  lire  species  as  oc- 
curring near  MC  Sinai,  some  of  wbich  are  found  ilio  in 
the  Lebanon.  Ezekicl  (ii,  6)  is  told  lo  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  rebellious  Isneliles — here  compared  lo  Korpiona. 
There  art  nsaiiy  scorpions  in  Polesline — in  the  plains 
of  Jordan,  on  the  mountains  of  Judah,  etc.  (Troilo,  Trac. 
p.  4SS;  Schuli,  Leilung,  it,  Sa2.  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  878  sq.),  and  they  are  proverbially  common  in 
Itanias  (CtBurea  Ptiilippi).  A  part  of  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Palestine  in  the  soutb  wai  named  from 
tbem  AcrMim.  See  Bochart,//iVroz.iii,,138Bq.i  Shaw, 
Trau.  p.  IGS.  On  the  scorpion  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Van 
'Laiaep,  Bible  Landi,  p.  Sa^  an.;  and  on  those  ofEo'pt, 
Olivier,  Voyagfj  v,  171.  Those  found  in  Europe  seldom 
exceed  two  or  three  Inches  in  length,  but  in  the  tropical 
cliiDates  Ihey  are  occasionally  fuuml  six  inches  lonj;. 
Those  of  Palestine  orefromoneto  three  inches  in  length. 
There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  and  none  more 
irascible,  than  the  scorpion;  bul,  hspfoly  for  mankind, 
tbey  are  equally  ilestcuclire  lo  tficir  oun  species  as  lo 
other  animals.  Manpertius  put  about  a  hundred  of 
Ihem  together  in  the  same  glassy  and  Ibey  scarcely 
came  into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  all  Iheir 
rage  in  mutual  destruction,  so  thai  in  a  few  days  there 
remained  but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  deraured 
all  the  rest.  But  their  malignity  is  alill  more  npparenl 
in  tbeir  cruelly  to  their  oRspriiig.  He  eocloacd  s  female 
tcoipion,  big  with  young,  in  a  gloss  vessel,  and  she  was 
■ecD  (o  devour  them  as  fast  oa  tbey  were  ex  truded.  There 
wai  only  one  of  the  number  that  escaped  I  lie  general  de- 
struction—by taking  refuge  on  tbe  bock  of  its  parent; 
and  (his  soon  after  avenged  the  cause  of  its  brethren 
by  killing  the  old  one  in  its  tunu  Such  is  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  insect;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  vhen 
placed  in  circunutancea  of  danger,  from  which  it  per- 
ceives no  way  of  escape.  It  will  sting  itself  to  deaih. 
Onlmaiily,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  fond  uf 
its  young,  wbicb  it  carries  about  on  its  back. 

A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke  xi,  ]2)  was  probably 
a  proverbial  expression.  According  to  Erasmus,  the 
Greeks  bad  a  similar  proverb  {avfi  riptK  aicopiriov). 
But  tbe  creature  has,  of  couiae,  no  likeness  lo  an  egg,  as 
some  have  supposed  that  this  passage  implies  (comp. 
Thomson,  L<wd  and  Boot,  i,  379  sq.).  The  apostles 
were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the  stings  of  serpents 
and  scorpions  (Luke  x,  IB).  In  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Ber.  ix.S,  10)  the  locusts  that  came  out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  botlomtess  pit  are  said  to  hare  had  "toils  like  uiuo 
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Bcorpiona,''  while  the  pain  rcaulling  from  this  creotnre's 
sting  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  6.  The  prophecy  here  has 
recciv.ed  fnany  lanciful  inteiprelations.  See  Bbvkiji- 
TioH,B«OKOF.  The  "scorpions"  of  1  Kings  xii,  II,  14; 
2  ChroD.  X,  11, 14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging,  un- 
less, indeed,  (he  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius 
{llUrab.  ii,  4o)  thinks  the  "  scorpion"  scourge  was  the 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Aiabs  coll  Hedtl,  tbe  Solamim 
natlongttia,  vor.  itailailiim,  egg-planl,  because,  according 
ID  Aliul-Fadii,  this  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
spines  to  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called 
the  "scorpion  thorn;"  but,  in  all  probability,  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip  armed 
with  iron  points,  "Virga— ti  nodosa  vel  aculcata,  Scor- 
pio rcctisMmo  nomine  vacatur,  qui  arruato  vnlnera  in 
corpus  infigtiur"  (ludore,  Otig.  /aiI,  5,  !> ;  and  see  Jihn, 
Biii.  A  nt.  p.  387).  In  the  Greek  of  1  Uace.  vi,  &I,  some 
kindofwarmiiaileis  mentioned  under  the  name  mrop- 
iri'^iov;  but  we  want  information  both  as  to  ita  Ibrm 
and  the  reason  of  Us  name.    See  Smith,  i>fc/.o/'CV(iM. 

of  the  word  is  given  in  the  Mishna  [chtlim,  xii,  S). 

Scorpio*,  in  mythological  aslronomv,  was  the 
ScorjHon  in  the  cirele  of  the  zodiac,  a  monster  which 
Diana  sent  lo  encounler  Orion  when  pursued  by  the  lab- 

Scot,  KkOINaLD,  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Scot 
of  Scolshall,  near  Smeeihe,  Kent,  Engbnd,  and  was 
bom  hi  the  int  half  of  Ihe  IGth  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  upon  his  relum  home  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  learned  pitrsuils.  His  famous  work,  Tin 
Dimma-ie  of  Wilcknofl.ytM  published  in  15B4,  and  U 
designed  to  combat  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject. 
It  called  forth  the  Dammalogji  of  James  I,  who  informs 
us  that  he  wrote  it  "chieSy  against  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  Wienis  and  Scot,  llie  laller  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a 
thiugaawilchcran."  Scot's  work  passed  through  three 
edilions  and  was  Innslaled  into  French  and  German. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 


Bsofit 


nelyr. 


He, 


lished 


,  of  a  Hop  Gaidm  {1d70).     Hit 
death  occurred  m  Jti99. 

Scotob  BapUsta.  In  Scntlsnd  a  particular  class 
of  Baptists  has  long  existed  under  this  name.  With 
the  e.'Lception  of  baptism,  they  are  nearly  allieil  in  sen- 
timent to  llie  old  Scotch  Independents — followers  of 
Robert  Dale  (q.  v.).  Hr.  Cannichael,  pastor  of  an 
Antiburgher  congregation  at  Ctipar,  in  Angus,  liaving 
changed  his  views,  was  hapliied  in  I7G6  by  Dr.Gill  in 
London.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  administered 
ihst  ordinance  lo  five  others.  In  1709  he  waa  Joined 
in  the  pastorale  b)-  a  Mr.  M'Lean,  who  bore  an  impor- 
tant part  during  the  varions  inienial  dissensions  which 
arose.  Churches  founikd  in  Edinburgh,  Glaiigow,  and 
Dundee,  after  great  depression,  gathered  strength  and 
influence,  ami  in  179S  several  societies  were  formed  in 
the  north  of  England.  At  the  census  of  1851  they  were 
returned  as  having  fifleen  meeting-houses  in  England 
with  S037  Mltings.  The  Scotch  Baptists  are  Calvinisls; 
arc  strictly  congregational;  ther  observe  the  love-feast, 
and  upon  certain  occasions  Ihe  kiss  of  charity,  and  also 
wash  one  another's  feel  when  it  is  reslly  serviceable  aa 
an  act  of  hospitality;  they  abstain  from  ealing  blood 
and  things  strangled;  advocate  plain  attire;  they  hold, 
with  respect  to  marriage,  that,  while  one  of  the  parties 
being  an  unbeliever  does  not  dissolve  Ihat  relation 

marry  only  In  the  Lord.  For  further  inKirmltton  consult 
the  works  of  H'Lean,  loglii,  Braidwood,  and  Jones,  and 
that  of  their  great  opponent,  Andrew  Fuller,  TrmliK  on 
Sandrmatiiamim.  See  Eadie,  ^:rc{c(.r^c%.s.v.;  DIuni, 
Did.  ofSidi,  s.  V.  i  Bthgioni  oflht  World  (Lond.  IS77). 
Scototi  PUIoaophy.     See  Scomou  Puiloso- 
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Sootia  (<nroria,  d<rrlr),or  TroekilWf  a  hollow  mould- 
tog  coDBtantly  used  in  the  btses  of  oolumnti  etc^  in 


8ootIa,Trochiln«,  or  Casement:  Baths  of  Diocletian,  Rome. 

classical  architecture.  The  old  English  name  for  a  cor- 
responding moulding  very  frequently  employed  in  Goth- 
ic architecture  is  cascni^n/.— Parker,  Clou,  of  Architect. 
a.  V.    See  Column. 

ScotiBts,  a  philosophioo- religions  school  which 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  derived  its  origin  froni  John  Duds 
Sootus  (q.  v.),  and  was  especially  opposed  to  the  Thom- 
ista  (q.  v.).  Scotus  supposed  that  rational  knowledge 
arose  indirectly  from  divine  illumination,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  discovers  divine  ideas  in  the  objects 
of  which  they  have  been  the  types.  Hence  all  science 
belongs  to  theologians.  Tlie  struggle  between  the  Soot- 
ists  and  the  Thomists  turned  principally  upon  theolog- 
ical questions  relative  to  liberty,  grace,  and  predestina- 
tion. One  great  question  in  particular  was  keenly  di»- 
enssed  by  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  long  period,  and  indeed 
still  divides  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
present  day— viz.  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
morally  or  physically?  The  physical  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  was  maintained  by  the  Thomists,  while  their 
moral  efficacy  was  inculcated  by  the  Scotists.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Duns  Scotus  alleged  both  original  sin  and 
grace  to  be  the  invariable  attributes  of  all  men,  and 
thus  they  held  them  to  be  developments  of  the  spiritu- 
al world  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  At  the 
Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Protestant 
party  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  these  delicate  points,  the  Jesuits  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Scotists.  The  Scotists  defend  the  pre- 
tended immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Blary. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorUy  s.  v. 

ScotltAa^  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  in  Laconia. 

Scotland,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  in  Europe,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  mainland,  there  are  sever- 
al groups  of  islands  on  the  north  and  west  coast  The 
extreme  north  point  of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shet- 
land group,  lat.  60^  50',  and  their  most  westerly  point 
St  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8<^  85'  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  mainland,  from  Dunnet  Head,  in  the  north, 
to  the  MuU  of  Galloway,  in  the  south,  is  about  280 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Buchan  Kess,  in 
the  east,  to  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in  the  west,  about  170 
miles.  Scotland  is  geographically  divided  into  two  di»- 
tinct  regions— the  Highlands,  north  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  the  Lowlands,  south  of  that  range.  Ge- 
ologicaUyj  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions: 1.  The  southern,  or  Older  Palaeozoic,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  southern  boundary  and 
a  line  running  east-northeast  from  Gir\'an,  on  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  to  the  Siccar  Point,  on  the  east  coast.  2.  The 
central,  or  Newer  Palieozoic,  consisting  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  formations, 
embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Ta}',  with  an  area  of  about  50C0  square  miles.  8.  The 
northern  division,  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Scotland,  and 
has  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  often  rise 
above  80^  in  summer;  the  mean  temperature  is  47°. 


Poiitieattjf,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
counties,  grouped  in  eight  geographical  divisions,  with 
a  total  area  of  80,468  square  miles,  of  which  the  islands 
comprise  about  6000.  The  population  in  1871  was 
8,860,018,  of  whom  1,608,148  were  males  and  1,756,876 
females.  The  people  are  divided  into  the  Highlanden 
and  the  Lowlanders,  two  distinct  stocks,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress.  The  language  of  the  High- 
landen is  the  Erse,  or  (vaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing 
no  analogy  to  the  English.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, costume,  etc.,  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unchastity ;  so 
that  in  1872  nine  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, the  proportion  rising  to  sixteen  and  four  tenths 
per  cent,  in  Banit  In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  standing 
on  the  same  footing  with  England,  except  in  regard  to 
law  and  law-courts  and  the  form  of  Chureh  govern- 
ment, upon  which  points  express  stipiilstions  exist  in 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  two  kingiloms.  The 
nobles  elect  of  their  own  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1874  the  country  was 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sixty  mem- 
bers. 

Uistory.—The  original  Scotland  (or  Scotia*)  was  Ire- 
land, and  the  Soots  (or  Scoti),  at  their  first  appearance 
in  authentic  history*,  were  the  people  of  Ireland.  Scot- 
land was  known  to  the  Romans  bv  the  name  of  Cale^ 

m 

damOf  and  was  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Celtic 
race.  They  were  polygamists  and  idolaters,  their  re- 
ligion being  druidical.  They  were  hardy  and  brave, 
and  offered  to  their  Roman  invaden  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (A.D.  79-81), 
Jolius  Agricola  letl  a  Romsn  army  beyond  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  84  defeated  the  Caledonians 
under  Galgacus.  He  and  his  Roman  successore  failed 
to  thoroughly  subdue  the  country,  and  withdrew  in  the 
early  part  of  the  5th  century.  Between  the  two  walls 
in  the  province  Valentia  (Northumberland,  Dumfries- 
shire, eta)  dwelt  five  tribes  who  had  become  practically 
Romanized  and  civilized,  and  who,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  formed  a  nnion  called  **  Regnum  Cum- 
brense.**  The  Saxons  arrived  in  Scotland  in  449,  con- 
quered and  settled  the  Lowlands,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, Edwin,  founded  the  present  capital,  Edinburgh  (Ed- 
winsburgh).  About  508  the  Scots,  from  Ireland,  cross- 
ed over  to  Scotland  and  settled  on  the  west  coast,  es- 
tablishing a  kingdom  under  Fergus,  son  of  Ere.  His 
nation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Pat- 
rick. Under  Conal,  his  grandson,  Columba  began  the 
convereion  of  the  northern  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  the 
country,  the  Picts  disappearing  as  a  people  (probably 
amalgamated  and  absorbed  by  the  Scots)  during  the 
reign  of  Kenneth,  who  became  king  in  886.  In  866 
the  Danes,  under  the  vikings,  began  to  invade  Scotland, 
and  continued  their  incursions,  until,  in  1014,  after  a  se- 
ries of  defeats  by  Malcolm  II,  they  gave  up  the  contest. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (904-958),  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesisstical  primacy  was  transferred  from  Dunkeld 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  regal  residence  fixed  at  Scone. 
At  the  latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Kel- 
lach,  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots  swore  to  observe  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  the  faith  and  the  rights  of  the  chureh- 
es  and  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meet- 
ing of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or, 
more  probably,  a  combination  of  both,  according  to  the 
form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
HI  (1057-1093),  a  great  social  and  political  revolution 
occurred  in  Scotland.  In  1072  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  Scotland  and  secured  homage  from  Malcolm 
as  his  feudal  superior,  which  homage  became  a  sourec 
of  much  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  Malcolm's 
residence  in  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Eng- 
lish princess  Margaret,  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish customs,  language,  and  population  into  the  north- 
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ern  and  w«8tein  dutricts.  King  Kenneth  tnuufeired 
his  resideuoe  to  Forteviot,  in  Stnthearn,  which  had 
been  the  Pictish  capital,  fixing,  soon  after,  the  eccle8ia»- 
cical  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingilom  at  Dunkeld, 
where  be  bailt  a  church  dedicated  to  Su  Columba.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  nnder 
David  (1124-1163),  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm,  who 
was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  England.  Con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  principles 
of  religion,  he  never  forgot  that  he,  not  the  deigy,  was 
to  rule.  He  introduced  a  system  of  written  law  super- 
seding the  old  Celtic  traditionary  usages.  David  was 
as  great  a  reformer  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  He 
established  dioceses,  euoouniged  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  parisheis  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  by  means  of  tithes,  and,  displacing  the  old 
Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  There  followed  several  centuries 
of  internal  strife  and  war  with  England,  resulting  in 
much  distress  and  great  disorder.  During  the  reign  of 
James  V  there  were  much  religious  agitation  and  dis- 
coid. The  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  were 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
were  pushed  further  Uian  elsewhere.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic system  being  overthrown,  a  contest  began  between 
Episcopacy  and  liVesbyterianism,  James  VI  struggling 
hard  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  both  in  Church 
and  State.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  them- 
selves together,  6rst  by  the  National  Covenant,  and  af- 
terwards, in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  by  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  Act  of  Union  (with 
England)  was  formally  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  Jan.  16, 1707;  it  continued  unpopular  for  many 
years,  but  the  discontent  has  gradually  ceased.  For 
further  discussion  of  the  mental  and  religious  life  of 
Scotland  consult  Church  m  Scotland,  in  the  WcMtmiMter 
Rev,  Jan.  1868;  Reliffious  Life  in  Scotland^  ibid.  July, 
1871 ;  Rudloff,  //ts/.  of  ReformeUion, 

SCOTLAND,  CiiiTRCiiEa  of.  See  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

SCOTLAND,  EpiaooPAL  Church  op.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Scottish  nation,  disgusted 
with  the  lasciviousness,  inconsistency,  and  oppression  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  became  unanimous  for  refomou  The 
papal  party  soon  dwindled  to  nothing — their  bishops 
forsook  their  sees  and  went  abroad;  but  the  ancient 
churches  of  St  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  etc.,  still  continued, 
and  were  presided  over  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
some  of  whom  had  been  oonstituted  hffore  the  Refor- 
mation. Of  this  old  episcopate,  James  Beaton,  arch- 
bbhop  of  Glasgow,  was  the  last  survivor,  dying  April 
24,  1603.  James  I  revived  the  order  (October,'  1610), 
when  John  Spottiswood,  Andrew  Lamb,  and  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton were  consecrated  respectively  bishops  of  (Glas- 
gow, Brechin,  and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Bath.  But  the  Solemn  Leagpie  and  Covenant 
followed  soon  afier,  and  this  succession  came  to  an  end 
in  the  penson  of  Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who 
died  in  1663.  Charles  11  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the 
throne  when  he  was  advised  to  restore  episcopacy,  and 
to  suppress,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  by  gradual  encroach- 
mentfl,  the  Presbyterian  government  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  By  the  advice  of  Jarocs  Sharp,  lord  Claren- 
don, high  in  favor  with  the  king,  discouraged  the  re- 
call of  the  old  Episcopalians  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  Scotland.  The  management  of  the  whole  affisir 
was  left  to  Sharp,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  On  Dec. 
16  (or  16),  1661,  James  Sharp,  Andrew  FairfuU  (Faii^ 
foul),  Robert  Leighton,  and  James  Hamilton  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Dunblane, 
and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester, 
Carlisle,  and  Llandaff.  The  selection  was  unfortunate. 
Sharp  was  chiefly  known,  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  episcopate,  as  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  l^resby- 


terians;  Hamilton  was  good-natured  and  weak^  and 
both  he  and  Fairfull  had  been  zealous  in  past  times  to 
enforce  the  Covenant;  Leighton  was  a  man  of  primi- 
tive holiness  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  in  other 
respects  not  qualified  for  his  office.  The  conduct  of 
Sharp,  especially  in  forbidding  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
their  presiby teries  **  till  such  time  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,"  greatly  irritated  the  people.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  Parliament  vested  the  whole  government  and 
jurisdictbn  of  the  Church  in  the  several  dioceses  in  the 
bishops,  whereas  previously  the  presbyteries  had  pos- 
sessed a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  that  all  who  had  not  obeyed 
the  late  act— that  is,  who  held  their  livings  only  by 
virtue  of  a  call  from  the  people  and  an  appointment  by 
the  presbytery — should  desist  from  preaching  and  other 
ministerial  functions.  Above  two  hundred  churches 
were  closed  in  one  day,  often  men  of  weight  and  ability 
being  displaced  by  men  unfit,  by  lack  of  education  and 
morals,  for  the  pulpit.  The  Conventicle  Act  (q.v.), 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1663,  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  the  Scotch  Legislature.  Another 
act  followed,  substituting  a  national  synod  in  the  place 
of  the  General  Assembly,  The  business  of  the  synod 
was  to  be  laid  before  it  by  the  crown,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  the  president,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  it  then  became  one  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  the  land.  In  1666  the  Covenanters 
rose  in  arms,  but  were  eutirdy  subdued,  many  of  them 
being  hangeil  for  rebellion.  The  course  of  Sharp  in  se- 
curing hostile  legislation  and  in  persecuting  the  Cov- 
enanters was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  the  clergy  and 
bishops  of  the  Church.  A  compromise  was  proposed 
by  Leighton  and  approved  of  by  Charles  (1667).  It 
was  substantially  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  should 
be  governed  jointly  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  assem- 
bled in  ecclesiastical  court,  the  bishop  acting  only  as 
president;  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  taking 
their  seats,  might  declare  that  their  recognition  of  a 
bishop  was  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Other 
concessions  were  made,  so  that  the  episcopacy  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  of  authority  compatible  with 
its  bare  existence.  But  neither  the  Covenanters  nor 
Episcopalians  would  accept  the  compromise,  and  mat- 
ters grew  worse  until,  in  1679,  Sharp  was  assassinated; 
then  a  rebellion,  and  fresh  severities  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  1688  the  Scotch  Convention,  in  their 
claim  of  rights,  stated  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
admitted  William,  prince  of  Orsnge,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  They  affirmed  in  this  state  paper  that  **all 
prelacy  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance."  The 
bishops  retired  from  the  convention,  the  Presbyterians 
were  left  to  carry  matters  as  they  pleased,  and  episco- 
pacy was  once  more  abolished.  At  this  date  the  Epis- 
ctipal  Church  of  Scotland  stood  thus:  there  were  two 
archiepisoopal  provinces — St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow — 
with  twelve  bishoprics.  The  clergymen  were  about 
900,  some  of  whom  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Will- 
iam and  Mar}%  but  the  greater  part  declined  to  do  so, 
and  formed  a  union  with  the  Nonjurors  of  England, 
with  whom  their  history  is  closely  entwined  for  ninety 
years,  until  the  latter  disappeared.  In  1702  queen  Anne 
wrote  to  the  privy  council,  expressing  her  desire  that 
the  Episcopal  deigy  should  be  permitted  the  free  exer- 
cise of  public  worship— an  act  of  generosity,  as  they  still 
declined  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  family. 
The  next  year  the  Episcopalians  presented  her  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  mention  the  suffering  of  the  clergy 
in  1688  and  1689,  and  to  which  the  queen  returned  a 
kind  and  gracious  answer.  Such  toleration  gave  great 
offence,  and  the  General  Assemblv  addressed  their  re- 
monstrances  to  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  Act 
of  Union,  by  which  England  and  Scotland  wens  united, 
took  place  May  1, 1707,  but  did  not  immediately  benefit 
the  Episcopalians,  even  the  English  regiments  stationed 
in  Scotland  not  being  allowetl  the  use  of  the  English 
Pra5'cr-book.    Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  and  the  next 
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year  the  nbeUion  broke  out  in  bebalf  of  the  Pretender. 
The  Epiacopalians  were  mippoeed  to  be  favorable  to  his 
canae,  and  were  regarded  with  diBtroit,  and  met  with 
very  harsh  oaage.    On  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
Episcopal  deigy  were  again  peimitted,  by  an  act  paand 
in  1719,  to  officiate  in  public  and  to  oae  the  English 
liturgj'.    They  were  undisturbed  by  the  authorities  un- 
til the  second  rebellion^  in  1745,  the  principal  cause  of 
distraction  being  the  eontroversy  among  themselves  be- 
tween the  Nonjurors  (q.y.)  and  their  opponents^    The 
second  rebellion  of  1745 'nearly  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Scotch  Episcopalianism.   The  house  of  Hanover 
naturally  regarded  a  Church  whose  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed b}'  the  I^tender  with  suspicion.    An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  every  Episcopal  dergyman  to  officiate 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  in  1746 
making  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  clergyman's 
family  an  illegal  meeting.    In  1748  it  was  enacted  that 
none  but  English  or  Irish  letters  of  orders  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualify  any  minister  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  in  Scotland,  and  the  clergy  were  only 
permitted  to  officiate  in  their  oivn  houses.    This  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  accession  of  George  111  in  1760. 
In  1765  the  communion  office  was  revised  by  the  bishops, 
and  brought  to  its  present  «tate.    From  this  period  the 
Church  has  used  the  English  liturgy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  communion  office.    From  the  time  when  the 
bishops  met  at  Aberdeen  and  acknowledged  George  III 
as  their  rightful  sovereign,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  a 
Nonjuring  Church.    In  1792  an  act  was  passed  which 
relieved  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  queen  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  II,  but 
forbade  the  clergy  from  officiating  in  England  "  except 
in  the  case  of  such  as  shall  have  been  ordained  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Chureh  of  England  or  of  Ireland."    This 
prohibition  was  so  far  removed  in  1840  as  to  allow  them 
to  thus  officiate  "  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop  in  writing,  such  permission  extending  only  to 
two  Sundays  at  a  time."    The  Scottish  bishops  early 
in  the  present  century  resumed  the  titles  which  they 
had  bec3i  compelled  to  lay  aside,  but  these  titles  are  not 
allowed  by  law.   The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  vrere  made  the  standard  of  faith,  and  in  1863 
the  Prayer-book  was  adopted  as  the  authorized  service- 
book  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  permission  being  given 
in  certain  cases  to  use  the  Scottish  communion  office. 
Several  flourishing  congregations  of  English  Episcopa- 
lians still  ( 1854 )  declined  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  or  hold  communion  with  their 
Church,  regarding  its  usages  and  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist  as  unscriptural.    In  1864  all  re- 
strictions on  the  clergy  were  removed,  save  that  an 
English  or  Irish  bishop  might  refuse  institution  to  a 
Scottish  clergyman  on  his  first  presentation  to  a  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Ireland.    The  dioceses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  are  seven,  viz.  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Argyle,  St.  Andrew^s,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow.   The  bishops  are  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  elec- 
tion.   One  of  the  bishops,  under  the  name  of  *^  primus," 
chosen  by  the  other  buhops,  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  bishops,  and  has  certain  other  privileges,  but  pos- 
sesses no  metropolitan  authority.    The  highest  judicial 
body  is  the  Episcopal  College,  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops.   The  highest  legislative  bod}'  is  a  General  Synod, 
composed  of  two  houses — the  one  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 
Since  1834  the  Church  has  increased  quite  rapidly.    The 
livings  are  generally  very  small,  the  minimum  fixed  in- 
come being  £100  a  year,  and  very  few  rating  higher, 
unless  the  ministers  have  private  incomes.    Few  of  the 
middling  class  are  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
its  members  being  made  up  principally  of  the  wealthy 
nobles  and  the  poor  peasantry.    In  1841  Trinity  College 
was  founded  at  Glenalmond,  in  Perthshire,  and  St.  Nini- 
m*8  Cathedral  at  Perth  was  consecrated  by  the  bish- 


op of  Brechin  in  1851.  8e6  Burnet,  Hitt,  of  hi*  (hen 
Timeg;  SpottLswood,  Hitt,  of  the  Chureh  of  Scoikmd 
(1626;  new  ed.  Edinb.  1847^61,  8  vols.  8vo);  Collier, 
EccUt.  I£ut. ;  Bishop  Skinner,  ICcdeg.  UUu  of  Scotland, 
etc  ( I/>nd.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo ) ;  Russell,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland  (ibid.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lathburv, 
lliiL  of*ihe  NonjuroTM;  Cunningh«n,  CAurvA  Hitt,  of 
Scotland,'  Grub,  Ecclet,  Uiat,  of  Scotland;  also  Mare» 
den.  Diet,  of  Christian  Churches,  s.  v.:  Jteligions  of  the 
World  (ibid.  1877).  '^ 

SCOTLAND,  Pkesbttskian  Churches  op.  For 
information  respecting  the  EsUblished  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land, the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  sec  Pbesbt- 
TEBiAN  Churches. 

SCOTLAND,  Relief  Church  or  Stkod  of,  one  of 
the  seceding  bodies  in  Scotland  which  arose  out  of  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Patronage  (q.  v.).  A  miyority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  having  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  the  parish  of  In- 
verkeithing  who  was  unacceptable  to  the  people,  they 
were  citod  in  1752  before  the  General  Assembly  and  or- 
dered to  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  minister  mentioned.  Although  three  formed  a  le- 
gal quorum,  and  it  was  well  known  that  three  members 
of  the  presbytery  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  assembly,  yet  the  quorum  was  raised  to 
five.  Three  ministers  were  present  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  settlement ;  but  as  they  were  not  a  quorum, 
nothing  was  done.  Of  the  six  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  re- 
solved that  one  should  be  deposed.  On  Saturday,  the 
day  after  their  report  was  presented  to  the  assembly, 
each  of  the  six  was  singly  placed  before  the  bar  of  the 
house.  Three  seemed  to  yield,  two  remained  firm. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  came  forward 
with  a  protestation  defending  his  conduct,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  deposed  from  the  miulstr\';  the  vote  standing 
56  for  deposition  and  102  declining  to  vote.  Rightly 
judging  that  he  was  ilkgally  and  unrighteously  de- 
posed, Mr.  Gillespie  preached*  next  Lord's  day  in  the 
open  air  at  Carnock.  lie  went  to  Dunfermline  a  few 
months  after,  and  the  General  Assembly  refusing,  the 
next  year,  to  remove  his  sentence  of  deposition,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  secession.  He  labored  alone 
until  1757,  when  a  similar  congregation  was  formed  by 
Thomas  Boston  (son  of  Boston  of  Ettrick)  at  Jedburgh, 
In  consequence  of  the  forcible  intrusion  of  a  minister 
Into  that  parish  where  the  people  desired  that  Boston 
should  be  appointed.  A  third  congregation  was  formed 
from  a  similar  cause  In  17G0.  The  first  Relief  Presby- 
tery was  formed  Oct.  22, 17G1,  and  consisted  of  Gillespie, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Colier,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  original  minute,  "  fur  the  relief  of  Christians  op- 
pressed in  their  Christian  privileges."  Its  first  synod  was 
formed  In  Edinburgh  In  1773,  and  in  1794  a  hymn-book 
was  sanctioned  by  the  synod.  In  1 807  It  numbered  about 
60  congregations  with  36,000  members, and  in  1847, 7  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  about  45,000  members. 
In  1834  proposals  were  made  for  a  union  between  the 
Secession  aiui  Relief  synods,  which  was  consummated, 
at  Edinburgh,  May  18,  1847,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (q.  v.).  See  Blunt,  DvcA^ 
of  SeciSf  8.  V. ;  Eadle,  Eccks,  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  PnES- 

BYTERIAN  ClIURCHES. 

Scotopites,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelllons  ( q.  v. ).  It  Is  found  in  Isidore  Hispalen- 
sls,  and  In  Gratlan*s  Decretals,  II,  xxiv,  3. 

Scott,  An&WTT  jr.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about 
1846.  His  conversion  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference in  1866,  but  was  soon  disabled  by  disease 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1871.  Mr.  Scott 
was  affable,  kind,  and  sincere,  and  as  a  minister  be- 
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yond  reproftch.    See  MuutteM  of  Attn,  Conftrtnea,  187  i, 
p.  63. 

Scott,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  migrated  in  his  boyhood  and 
alone  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  1760.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  laboring  man^  and  to 
have  pored  over  his  books  while  his  horses  were  feeding. 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  physician  of  the  colony,  being  im- 
pressed with  Scott^s  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  him  into  the  family 
and  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  academical  etiucatlon,  which  he 
compensated  for  in  some  measure  by  working  on  the 
farm.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this 
school  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  for  the 
time,  began  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry.  He  was  for  several  years  a  student  of  the- 
ology under  the  supervision  of  principal  Graham,  of 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  during  this  period  support- 
ed himself  by  conducting  an  academy  of  high  reputation 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  at  which  Dr.  Campbell  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  scholarship.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  OcL  81, 1777,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pdstor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  County,  in  December, 
1778,  which  relation  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  at  last  dissolved  by  bis  death,  March  4, 
1799.  Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  very  scattered  one,  com- 
prehending a  district  some  twenty  miles  square.  Like 
most  of  his  brethren,  he  also  had  a  very  inadequate  sal- 
ary during  the  Revolution ;  but  he  never  suffered  any- 
thing to  divert  him  from  his  great  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  *'  He  entered  warmly  into  the  American 
cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  fight  for  freedom.  It 
was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  bis  charge  in  different  neighborhoods  on  week-days, 
to  attend  to  catechetical  instruction.  It  was  in  this 
employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable 
Saturday  of  June  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of 
colonel  Tarleton  and  his  British  dragoons  spread  con- 
sternation from  Staunton  tliroughout  the  surrounding 
valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Scott,  like  his 
two  neighboring  brethren,  Graham  and  Brown,  exhort- 
ed the  stripling  youths  of  his  congregation  to  arm  them- 
selves and  go  with  their  neighbors,  to  stand  with  their 
arms  at  Rock  Fish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains, 
to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and  his  legion.**  It 
was  the  recollection  of  that  stand  that  gave  occasion  to 
those  memorable  words  of  general  Washington—"  If  I 
should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  I  will  retreat 
with  my  broken  army  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  call  the 
boys  of  West  Augusta  around  me,  and  there  I  will  plant 
the  fLikg  of  my  country'.**  Mr.  Scott  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  esteemed  in  his  day.  He  possessed  a  logical 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
thinker;  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful. 
He  attached  much  importance  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  Besides  the 
Shorter  Catechism  which  he  used,  he  introduced  what 
was  known  as  The  Moth€r*$  CatechUm,  a  work  extend- 
ing to  32  pp.  8vo,  the  appendix  of  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  ^  iii,  387 ; 
Allibone,  Dxct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. ;  David- 
son, Hist,  of  (he  Presb,  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  29;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia  (2d  series).     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  Charles  ^77.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Morgan  County,  0.,May 
10, 1845,  and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in 
1866 ;  was  superannuated  in  1874,  and  died  of  consump- 
tion, Jan.  28, 1875.  He  was  studious,  careful,  amiable, 
devout,  and  conscientious.  See  Minutes  of  A  matal  Con- 
ferencesj  1875,  p.  86. 

Scott,  Daniel,  a  Dissenting  minister,  the  son  ot  a 
merchant  in  London,  was  educated  with  Butler  and 


Seeker  under  a  Mr.  Jones,  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester- 
shire,  from  whose  seminary  he  removed  to  Utrecht,  iu 
Holland,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  While 
there  he  changed  his  views  concerning  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  became  a  Baptist  Returning  to  England, 
he  settled  in  London,  or  Colchester,  and  devoted  bis 
time  to  writing.  He  was  never  married,  and  died  sud- 
denly in  retirement  near  London,  March  29, 1759.  His 
works  are,  Essay  towards  a  DemonstraHon  of  the  Script" 
ure  Trinity  (Anon.  1725, 1788)  i^A  New  Version  of  St. 
MaUhew's  Gospel^  etc  {\74i}:-^  Appendix  to  fl,  Ste- 
phens's Greek  Lexicon  (1745,  2  vols.  4to). 

Scott,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Phikdelphia,  Pa.«  March  13,  1849.  When  a  mere 
lad,  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
he  received  his  early  lessons  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Gas  Company  as  a  book-keeper,  and  until  he  was 
graduated  spent  his  vacations  in  earning  the  money 
needed  for  his  education.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Lawrence ville  (N.  J.)  High -school,  under  the 
Rev.  Samuel  "SL  Hamill,  D.D.  He  united  on  profession 
of  his  faith  with  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  (now  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Church),  New  York  city,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1873,  taking  a  fellowship  in  the  classics,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  which  is  that  the  recipient  shall 
spend  one  year  abroad  in  some  European  university. 
Immediately  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Scott  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  studied  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Leipsic,  Germany, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and  philology 
for  one  year;  then  returning,  he  entered  the  middle 
class  in  the  seminary,  and,  having  finished  the  remain- 
ing two  years,  was  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  4, 1876,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  June  24, 
1877.  For  nearly  a  year  (from  September,  1876,  to  June 
1877)  Mr.  Scott  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  sem- 
iuary.  Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  embarked 
with  his  wife,  Sept  1, 1877,  for  Teheran,  Persia.  There 
he  remained  about  sixteen  months,  during  which  time 
he  had  well  mastered  the  Persian  language,  when,  on 
account  of  the  continued  illness  of  his  wife,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  and  of  the  mission,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  intending  again  to  resume  his  work  at 
Teheran  as  soon  as  possible.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  March,  almost  immediately  afterwards 
grew  ill,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  1,  1879.  He  was 
a  young  roan  of  excellent  abilities  and  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, and  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  sad  loss  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Scott,  Eliaha  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Greensborough,  Yt., 
Aug.  11,  1803,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  He  continued  in  that  Church  about 
seven  years,  when  he  joined  the  llilethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1828  entered  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  June  27,  1830,  and 
elder  Aug.  11,  1832.  After  fifteen  yean  he  was  made 
supernumerary,  and  was  then  superannuated  for  nine 
years,  when  he  became  again  effective.  He  travelled 
the  Montpelier  District,  Vermont  Conference,  for  four 
I  years,  and  took  once  more  a  superannuated  relation, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Montix^lier,  Jan.  24, 
1866.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Conference  secre- 
tary, delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1836,  and 
eilitor  of  the  Vermont  Christian  Messenger.  See  ifm- 
utes  of  A  nnuai  Conferences^  1866,  p.  129. 

Scott,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, was  bom  in  Boston,  March  1, 1815,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1842. 
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HU  ordination  occurred  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  September, 
1842.  He  was  pastor  at  Petersburg  and  Hampton,  Va., 
and  for  two  yean  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia.  Subsequently  be  had  charge  of  important  churches 
in  Portland,  Me. ;  Fall  Kiver,  Mass. ;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  was  obliged,  on  account  of  hia  health,  to  retire  from 
the  ministry.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  where  be  died,  Dec.  10, 1871. 
(J.  a  &) 

Scott,  JTames  (1),  D.D.,a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Sept,  27, 1809.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the 
house  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  after 
the  battle  of  Langside.  His  father,  who  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  but  never  preached  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  died  when  James  was  four  years  old.  At  fifteen 
he  united  with  the  Church  of  Loch  winnoch,  and,  although 
struggling  with  very  limited  means,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  three  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  college  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  two 
yearsb  Having  married  in  Ireland,  he  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1832,  studied  theology  under  care  of 
the  New  York  Presbyter}*,  and  was  licensed  by  them 
in  1834.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  German  Valley,  K.  J.,  for  eight  years.  In  1843 
he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  which  his  remaining  ministry  was 
spent.  Few  men  have  achieved  such  thorough  pas- 
toral success  as  he  did  in  this  Church,  which  was  great- 
ly reduced  and  broken  down  when  he  took  it,  and  grew 
during  his  fifteen  years  of  service  to  be  next  to  the 
largest  Church  in  its  entire  denomination,  numbering 
over  six  hundred  communicants,  and  fimirishing  out- 
wardly and  spiritually.  A  large  debt  was  removed, 
and  three  new  and  healthy  churches  grew  out  of  it 
within  this  period.  Dr.  Scott^s  mind  was  synthetic 
rather  than  analyticaL  He  was  highly  imaginative,  a 
great  lover  of  nature  and  art,  literary  in  his  tastes,  and 
excelled  in  descriptive  writing  and  in  illustrative  and 
pictorial  address.  His  style  teemed  with  figures.  Rhe- 
torical in  manner  and  vivid  in  coloring,  with  a  large, 
robust  frame,  a  clear,  strong  voice,  a  full,  canny  Scotch 
face  lighted  up  with  benevolent  smiles,  and  an  attrac- 
tive delivery,  his  preaching  always  drew  large,  popular 
audiences.  But  he  was  not  content  merely  with  this; 
his  sermons  were  instructive,  expository,  free  of  theo- 
logical technicalities,  earnest,  full  of  cheering  Gospel 
truth,  pathetic,  faithful,  and  finely  adapted  to  times, 
seasons,  and  occasions.  His  rapge  of  topics  was  un- 
usually wide,  embracing,  among  ordinary  themes,  full 
courses  of  pulpit  lectures  on  Church  history,  prophecy, 
the  religious  condition  of  Europe,  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Revelation,  and  an  unfinished  course  on  Esther. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  knew  every- 
body among  his  people  and  all  about  them.  Young 
people  and  children  were  his  particular  delight  and 
care.  Among  the  sick  and  poor  and  wretched  his  at- 
tentions were  untiring.  Beyond  his  own  congregation 
he  was  so  thoroughly  well  known  and  identified  with 
every  good  public  interest  in  Newark  that  he  was  just- 
ly called  at  his  funeral  the  curate  of  the  city.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  zeal  to  the  organization  of  the  ad- 
mirable Newark  Library  Association,  to  various  educa- 
tional movements,  such  as  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
the  endowment  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  school-books.  In  all  evangelical  mission 
work,  like  that  among  the  Germans,  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  poor,  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  His  disposition 
was  remarkably  cheerful,  sunny,  unsuspecting,  frank, 
generous,  self-conscious,  and  pleasantly  egotistical  at 
times,  upright,  bold,  and  faithful.  He  wrote  much  for 
newspapers,  conducted  a  constant  foreign  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  men,  and  delivered  literary  lectures 
and  addresses,  and  waa  always  eminent  for  public  spirit. 
The  poet  Robert  PoUok  was  his  bosom  friend.  He 
prepared  an  excellent  life  of  this  favorite  author  of  The 
Count  of  Timey  which  was  published  by  the  Carters, 


New  York,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation.  He  also 
wrote  much  in  verse,  and  left  a  posthumous  manuscript 
poem,  with  directions  for  its  publication.  But  his 
crowning  distinction  was  his  thoroughly  devoted  Chris* 
tian  ministerial  life.  It  waa  radiant  with  the  results  of 
faithful  service.  His  death  was  sudden.  He  rose  from 
his  bed  and  was  going  to  his  bath  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  had  entertained  frequent  apprehensions.  Immediate- 
ly he  said,  **This  is  paralysis — this  is  death.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die;  I  am  ready."  His  last  message,  just  be- 
fore he  became  unconscious,  was,  **  Give  my  love  to  all 
my  people.  Tell  them  they  were  in  my  dying  thoughts, 
and  that  when  dying  I  sent  my  blening  to  my  young 
people."  In  his  own  words  respecting  his  friend  Pol- 
lok,  "  There  was  no  death-struggle,  no  agony,  no  con- 
vulsion. His  soul  went  out  of  the  body  all  noiseless  and 
fast,  like  Peter  from  the  prison  when  the  angel  took 
off  the  fetters,  opened  the  gate,  and  delivered  him." 
He  died  May  10, 1858.  In  addition  to  the  above  no- 
tice, see  Liffj  Letten,  and  IMerary  Remains  of  Robert 
PoUok  (N.  Y.  12mo).  Dr.  Scott  published  A  n  Essay  on 
the  Course  of  Time:— The  Guardian  Angel  (N.  Y.  12mo), 
a  poem  in  three  books:  —  he  also  had  a  share  in  the 
series  of  school-books  produced  by  a  literary  association 
and  entitled  The  American  System  of  Education: — the 
article  MaUichi  in  the  annual  known  as  Tlu  Saviour, 
Prophets,  and  Apostles ;  and  wrote  many  papers  in  Brit- 
ish and  American  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Preth,  Hist, 
Almanac,  1860,  p.  204;  Load,  Critic,  1859;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Scott,  James  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Aug.  1,  1825.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year,  im- 
mediately began  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry, 
and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1848.  Soon  after,  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J., 
in  1852;  was  licensed  by  Luzerne  Presbytery  in  1851; 
taught  in  the  academy  at  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
until  1853 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Holmes- 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  6, 1854,  which  relation  lasted  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  zealous  and  faithful. 
In  1859  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Pred>» 
Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  117.     (J.  L.  S.)  . 

Scott,  John  (I),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
son  of  Thomas  Scott  (grazier),  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  in  1638.  Not  being  intend- 
ed for  a  profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Lon- 
don, much  against  his  will,  for  about  three  years.  He 
quitted  his  trade  and  went  to  Oxford,  entering  as  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  in  1657.  He  left  the  univer- 
sity without  taking  a  degree,  and  being  ordained,  came 
to  London,  where  he  ofiiciated  in  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  and  as  minister  of  St.  Thom- 
as's in  Southwark.  In  1677  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in  London,  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1684.  In 
1685  he  was  made  both  B.D.  and  D.D.  In  1691  he 
succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
rectory  of  St,  (iiles  in  the  Fields;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died  in  1694.  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Church.  He  wrote,  The  Chris- 
tian  Life  (pU  i,  1681,  8vo;  pt.  ii,  1685;  pU  iii,  1686)  :— 
two  pieces  against  the  Romanists  (1688) : — S€rmons,eic* 
His  whole  \Vorks,  including  Sermons,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1704.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL 
s.  V, 

Scott,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Emmeso,  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Chnich.  Coming  to  America,  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  St.  John's,  N.  B,  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1822,  and  in  1825  waa  received  on  trial  in  th« 
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Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  | 
1827,  and  elder  in  1829.  The  Erie  Conference  was 
formed  in  1836,  and  be  became  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1847,  bat  became  ef- 
fective the  next  year.  In  1863  be  was  again  superan- 
nuated, and  held  this  relation  until  his  death,  Siapt.  2, 
1861.    See  Mmvtea  of  A  mual  CmferenotB^  1862,  p.  1 24. 

Bcott,  Milo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818,  and  joined  the  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1843.  After  a  brief  illness  of  four  days,  he 
died  Oct.  1, 1864.  See  Minutet  of  Annual  Confer aux$, 
1864,  p.  210. 

Scott,  Orange,  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bom  in  Brookfield,  Yt.,  Feb.  18,  1800,  and  up  to  his 
twentieth  vear  had  attended  school  but  thirteen  months. 
He  wiu  converted  at  a  camp-meeting,  in  September,  1 820, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Next 
year  he  commenced  preaching  on  Demard  Circuit,  and 
in  1822  he  was  received  into  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. His  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  con- 
versions, and  he  studied  hard  to  make  up  the  defects 
of  his  early  education.  In  1830  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  Springfield  district,  and  in  1834  of  the  Provi- 
dence district.  In  1832  he  declined  an  offer  to  serve 
one  of  the  wealthiest  congregational  churches  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  About  this  time  he  became  a 
controversial  antislavery  advocate,  and  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1836  he  carried  through  stringent  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject.  He  subsequently  labored  with 
great  success  as  pastor  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1840  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  retired  from  the 
Church,  and  was  largely  influential  in  the  formation 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (q.  v.),  of  which  he 
was  the  book-agent  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
great  peace  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  31, 1847. 

Scott,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1805.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Virginia  Confenmce  on  trial  in  1829,  and 
was  graduated  to  deacon's  and  elder^s  orders  in  1831  and 
1833.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  labored  in  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  and  in  1857  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. He  died  in  1866.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con' 
fertncesj  1866,  p.  7. 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  bom 
Feb.  16, 1747,  at  Braytoft,  a  small  farm-house  five  miles 
from  Spilsby.  He  was  educated  at  Bennington  from 
his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year,  and  the  following  five  years 
he  studied  at  Scorton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Alford, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  master  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  behavior,  and  sent  him  home.  He  was 
now  employed  about  the  farm  for  some  time,  and  com- 
pelled Xn  labor  in  the  most  servile  occupations — some- 
times tending  the  sheep,  and  at  others  following  the 
plough.  In  this  menial  situation  he  continued  for  more 
than  nine  years,  yet  continually  cherishing  the  wish  of 
becoming  a  clergyman.  Thoughts  of  the  university, 
of  learning,  and  of  study  often  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind;  and  he  at  length  consulted  a  clergyman  at 
Boston,  who  encouraged  his  attempt  at  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  ministry;  and  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  eventually  ob- 
tained ordination  from  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Sept.  20, 1772.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ington  and  Gay  hurst,  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  he 
removed  in  1776  to  Kavenstone.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
he  settled  in  Weston  Underwood,  succeeding  Mr.  John 
Newton  to  the  curacy  of  OIney  in  1781.  In  1785  he 
was  removed  from  Olney  to  the  chaplainship  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  held,  be- 
sides, two  lectureships  in  the  city.    In  1803  he  obtained. 


the  living  of  Aston-Sandford,  in  Buckingbamshtre,  which 
he  held  to  the  period  of  his  death,  April  16, 182 1.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  small  parish,  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  seek  a  larger,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
baptisms  and  burials  which  took  place — a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  measure,  relieved  his  scraples  respect- 
ing the  service  as  prescribed  in  the  ritual.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  small  volamo  entitled  Tka 
Force  of  Truth  (1779),  in  which  he  details  the  singular 
events  which  issued  in  his  change  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. This  little  piece  has  gone  through  not  less  than 
twenty  editions.  But  his  most  important  work,  and 
that  which  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
divines  of  the  present  day,  is  A  Famify  BibUy  wUk  Ot-uji" 
nal  Notes,  Practical  ObaervafionM^  and  Marginal  Rrfer" 
ences  (1796,  4  vols.  4to;  9th  e<t.,  with  the  author's  last 
corrections  and  improvements,  1826,  6  vols.  4to).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
have  recently  been  collected  and  published  uniformly 
( 10  vols.  8vo ),  including  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  Refutation  ofCalcinism : — Essays  on  Itnportani 
Subjects  .'-^Semwns,  Tracts,  etc  He  left  in  MS.,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  a  copious  account  of  his  own  life, 
replete  with  interest,  which  has  been  published  by  his 
son,  and  very  extensively  read.  See  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Scott,  by  his  son ;  Jones,  Christian  Biog,  a.  v. 

Scott,  WiUiam  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1817. 
He  was  conducted  through  his  academical  course  prin- 
cipally by  his  father,  the  Bev.  WiUiam  N.  Scott,  who, 
to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  own  children,  had 
opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  converted  in  October,  1831,  in  a  revival  com- 
menced in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  and  united  with  his  father's  Church  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  fiist  felt 
his  call  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  graduated  at  South 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.,  in  1840.  Here  the  depth  of  his 
piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  performances,  and 
the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  intellect  marked  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry'  of  no  ordinary  promise. 
In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Winchester,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn  became  a 
stated  supply  to  three  churches  on  Staunton  River — 
namely.  Providence,  in  Halifax  Co.,  and  Cub  Creek  and 
Bethesda,  in  Charlotte  Co.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesda, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  the  spring  of  1846, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmville,  Va. 
Before  he  bad  been  three  years  in  this  charge,  a  bron- 
chial trouble  had  so  far  developed  itself  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  pastorate,  and  retired  to  a  small 
farm  which  he  owned  among  his  first  congregation. 
After  two  years'  abstinence  from  all  public  service,  he 
was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was  called  with  perfect 
unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  pastor  of  the 
Bethesda  church.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  23,  1854.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  au- 
thor of  Genius  and  Faith,  or  Poetry  and  Religion  in  their 
Mutual  Relations  (N.  Y.  1853).  This  work  is  highly 
commended  as  "  a  treasury  of  invaluable  thought,  and 
in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poetical,  tHe  philosophical,  or  the  Christian  element 
has  the  predominance."  His  intellect  was  of  a  high 
character,  and  his  preaching  always  marked  by  careful 
preparation,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  composition,  and 
by  clearness  and  accurac}*  of  statement.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  802;  Allibone,  Dial,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  I^  S.) 

Scott,  'WilUam  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical 
University,  Philadelphia,  March  2, 1880,  moved  to  Tren- 
ton, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profesaion.  H6 
waa  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  16, 1840;  admitted  into  the 
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travelling  muustrr  in  1841 ;  ordained  deacon  Nov.  6, 
lSi%  and  elder  Nov.  35, 184i.  In  1845,  because  of  fail- 
log  health,  he  was  superannoatcd,  and  in  1860  became 
effective  again;  but  in  1861  he  was  once  more  superan- 
noatedy  and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 
1874.  We  leoord  here  aa  a  part  of  his  history  that  he 
bequeathed  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  the  Indian  Misnon  Conference. 
See  Mumtt»  ofAnmutl  Conference*,  1874,  p.  G3. 

Scott,  'William  M'Kendree,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine  and  educator,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  O.,  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1 846* 
He  was  licensed  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery, 
and  in  1847  was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  and,  accepting  a  call  of  the 
First  Prttbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1848.  In 
January,  1856,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  relation  existed  fur 
two  years,  when,  in  1859,  the  General  Assembly  elected 
him  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago, 
IlL  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  visited  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  hoped,  among  his  kindred  and  friends, 
to  r^uperate  his  wasted  energies;  but  his  hopes  were 
vain,  and  he  died  Dec.  22, 1861,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Scott  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Church. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  North-west  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  the 
presbytery  of  Chicago  the  following  minute:  **A8  a 
teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  accurate.  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  he  had 
fully  prepared  himself  for  it.  ...  As  an  expounder  of 
God's  Word,  he  was  at  all  times,  whether  in  the  lect- 
ure-room or  the  pulpit,  lucid,  impressive,  and  evangeli- 
cal, attracting  all  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of 
his  views.  As  a  presbyter,  he  loved  the  courts  of  the 
Church;  and  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system,  he  was  an  invalu- 
able member  in  all  complex  and  difficult  cases."  See 
^Vilson,  Prub,  Ilitt.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  204.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scottish  Philosophy  is  an  appelUtion  currently 
applied  to  the  method  and  principles  of  philosophizing 
and  also  to  certain  positive  doctrines  which  were  taught 
by  several  professors  in  the  universiUes  of  Scotlaml. 
Prominent  among  these  were  Thomas  Reid  (1710-96), 
professor  of  philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen 
(1752-63),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  (1768-96) ;  Dugald  Stewart  (1768-1828), 
profenor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kd- 
inburgh  (1785-1810);  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820), 
colleague  with  Stewart  as  professor  of  moral  philosophv 
(1810-20);  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856), 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1836-56).  Besides  these  coryphm  of  the 
l^^cotUsh  school,  others  should  be  named  who  were  more 
or  less  conspicuous  in  the  various  metaphysical  discus- 
sions which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  lectures  and 
writings  of  these  leaders,  whether  favorable  or  adverse 
— viz.:  Francis  Hatcheson  (1694-1747),  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1729-46) ; 
George  Tumbull  (1698>1748),  regent  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen  (1721-27);  David  Hume  (1711-76); 
Adam  Smith  (1723-9d),  professor  of  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (1751),  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  same  (1752-63) ;  James  Beattie  (1735-1803),  pro- 
fessor of  moral  phikMophy  in  Marischal  College  (1760- 
1802) ;  Thomas  Chalmers*(1780-1847),  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  (1823- 
27),  professor  of  theology  in  Uie  University  of  Edin- 
buigh  (1827-43) ;  John  Wilsoa  (1785-1854),  professor 
of  moral  philoaophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(18*20-54);  and  James  Frederick  Ferrier  (1808-64),  pro- 1 


feasor  of  moral  philoaophv  in  the  University  of  St.  Afit* 
drew's  (1846.64). 

Of  all  these,  Dr.  Thomas  Reitl,  by  common  consent,  is 
the  central,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  person  in  what  is 
known  distinctively  as  the  Scottish  schooL  He  was 
the  first  to  give  a  definite  statement  and  a  positive  form 
to  the  principles  which  have  given  it  a  character  and  a 
name.  He  was  aroused  to  this  by  the  conclusions  which 
were  derived  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  from  certain  funda* 
mental  doctrines  of  Locke's  Enay  which  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  beyond  question.  Prominent  among 
these  were  his  doctrines  of  representative  ideas  in  sense- 
peroeption  and  his  definition  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  aa- 
sertion  that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  only  sources 
of  knowledge.  These  principles  had  been  used  by 
Berkeley,  with  certain  additions  of  his  own,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  material  world  is  known  to  os  only  as  a 
system  of  ideas  which  are  made  steadfast  and  trustwor- 
thy so  far  as  they  are  held  in  being  by  the  act  aiid  in  the 
mind  of  God.  Hume  pushed  Berkeley's  argument  one 
step  further,  and  proved  that  we  have  no  more  direct 
and  certain  knowledge  of  spirit  than  we  have  of  mat- 
ter; and,  moreover,  that  the  relation  of  causation  can- 
not be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
is  resolvable  into  custom,  or  the  habitual  association  of 
ideas.  Hume  had  also  astonished  and  offended  the 
community  by  his  ^news  of  morality,  miracles,  and  the 
usually  accepted  argument  fur  the  existence  of  God. 
Against  these  views,  Reid  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
direct  perception  of  material  qualities,  and  the  positive 
suggestion  or  belief  of  material  objects.  He  also  insist- 
ed that  there  are  certain  original  principles  of  belief 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  re- 
flection. These  he  called  First  Truths,  First  Principles, 
Principles  id  Common-sense,  etc.  Hence  the  Scottish 
philosophy  was  very  generally  styled  the  **  Common- 
sense  Philosophy."  Under  this  designation  it  was  ex- 
pounded in  a  popular  treatise  by  James  Oswald  (o5. 1793) 
and  James  Beattie  (1735-1803).  The  principal  works  of 
Reid  were.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  or  Principles 
qfCommon-wnie  (Lond.  1763);  iLMsays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man  (1785);  Etsaya  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
AfHu  (1788). 

Next  to  lieid  in  significance  is  Dugald  Stewart  for 
his  nndeviating  and  almost  literal  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  teacher.  He  was  more  learned  than  Reid, 
more  elegant,  and  more  imaginative;  but  he  did  little 
else  than  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  Reid  by 
examples  and  confirmations  from  his  copious  reading  in 
a  style  which  was  ornate  and  carefully  wrought  His 
infiuenoe  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  His  lect- 
ures were  attended  by  pupils  from  France,  who  subse- 
quently were  active  in  the  reform  of  philosophy  in 
their  own  oountr}%  His  treatises  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Reid.  In  1792  he  published  vol.  i  of  The 
ElemenU  of  the  Philotophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  in  1814 
vol.  ii;  in  1827  vol  iii;  in  1793  The  Outline  of  Moral 
Philoaophy;  in  1810  hiA PhUoeophical  ifMajr«, which  are 
more  severely  and  purely  metaphysical  than  any  of  his 
other  writings;  in  1815  and  1821  parts  i  and  ii  of  his  Gen- 
eral View  of  Uie  Progreea  of  Mfiaphyaical,  EtAiad,  and 
Political  Science  einee  the  Revival  of  iMters,  in  which 
his  critical  taste  and  erudition  are  abundantly  displayed; 
in  1828  The  Philosophy  of  the  A  ctive  and  Moral  Pownt, 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  should  be  named  next  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  not  only  because  he  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, nor  because  his  combination  of  subtle  analysis 
with  rhetorical  exuberance  made  him  immensely  pop- 
ular for  a  time,  but  because  he  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  field  of  discussion,  and  gave  an  important  im- 
pulse to  a  direction  of  thought  which  is  now  striving  to 
displace  the  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Reid. 
We  refer  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  which  Brown,  following  Stewart 
somewhat,  assigned  a  very  great  significance  in  the  ex- 
planation of  psychological  phenomena  and  philosophical 
beliefs.    James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexander 
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Bain  were  all  influenced  by  the  philoBOphiziug  of  Brown. 
The  modem  doctrine  of  inseparable  asaociationa  was  re- 
ceived through  Brown  from  Hume  till  it  arrayed  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  so-called  introspectire  theory 
of  Hamilton  in  the  criticism  of  his  philosophy  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  But  although  Brown  in  this  and  some 
other  particulars  deviated  from  the  traditions  of  Retd 
and  Stewart,  he  still  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  irre^ 
sistible  beliefs  as  the  foundation  of  philosophic  truth. 
Though  he  accepted  Hume's  conception  of  the  causal 
relation,  he  did  not,  with  Hume,  resolve  our  belief  in  its 
constancy  into  custom  or  experience.  His  analysis  of 
the  sense  perceptions  opened  the  way  for  the  physiolog- 
ical psychology  whtcli  has  since  been  so  earnestly  pros- 
ecuted. For  these  and  other  reasons  Brown  is  a  consid- 
erable figure  among  the  Scottish  philosophers. . 

Still  more  considerable  is  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  astonishing  erudition,  subtle  logic,  and  massive 
strength  revived  the  interest  in  the  old  questions  which 
had  begun  to  wane,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
old  inquiries  and  discussions.  His  first  published  con- 
tributions were  several  articles  in  the  Edinbuiyh  He- 
view ;  viz.  the  first  on  Cousiu  and  Ihe  PhUoiophy  of  the 
Conditioned  (1827),  others  on  the  Phiiowphy  of  Per- 
cfptioH  (1680),  and  Recent  PuUieaiiont  in  Logical  Sci" 
ence  (1888).  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of  iogtc 
and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1856  he  published  the  first  instalment  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  re- 
mained unfiuished  till  after  his  death.  This  work,  in 
short  foot-notes  and  long,  learned  appendices,  contains 
some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy. 
His  Lecture*  on  MetaphyHca  and  Logic  were  published 
after  his  death  under  the  direcrion  of  Rev.  H.  I^  Man- 
sel  and  Prof.  John  Veitch  (1859, 1860,  4  vols.).  Prof. 
Veitch  also  published  his  Memoir*  (1869).  Hamilton's 
philosophical  teachings  may  be  classed  as  follows.  He 
was  true  to  Reid's  doctrine  that  common-sense  is  the 
foundation  and  the  criterion  of  all  tnie  «nd  trustworthy 
philosophy.  He  expended  immense  research  in  the 
effort  to  show  that  this  view  was  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to  formulate  more  ac- 
curate conceptions  and  more  satisfactory  definitions  of 
common-sense  and  its  relations  to  the  criteria  of  truth. 
His  doctrine  of  the  intuitions,  or  first  principles,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  that  of  Reid  in  philosophical  exact- 
ness. Hamilton  followed  Reid  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  representative  perception,  tracing  out  with  laborious 
erudition  the  several  theories  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  refuting  them  at  every  point.  His 
dassification  of  these  theories  is  a  masterpiece  of  inge- 
nuity, acuteness,  and  learning.  His  own  theory  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  latest  results  of  physiological 
research  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism  as  taught 
by  Reid.  While  he  held,  with  Reid,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  priori  or  intuitive  truths,  he  sought  to  reconcile 
or  modify  this  position  by  his  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  His  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  was 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  adjust  the  Scottish  with  the 
Kantian  theory  of  the  a  priori  element  in  knowledge. 
In  doing  this,  he  coincided  more  nearly  with  Jacobi  than 
with  any  other  German  philosopher,  although  he  differ- 
ed from  Jacobi  in  his  fondness  for  scholastic  distinctions 
and  learned  erudition.  In  formal  logic  he  was  eminent- 
ly at  home,  both  in  its  subtle  refinements  and  its  special 
literature.  He  elaborated  a  new  and  original  scheme 
of  logical  symbolization  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  to  which  he  attach- 
ed great  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his 
peculiar  teachings,  his  influence  will  long  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  reawakening  an  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical speculation  and  a  respect  for  profound  metaphysi- 
cal studies  in  Great  Britain  and  every  English-speak- 
ing country'.    See  Hamilton,  Sir  William. 

Besides  these  four  leaders  of  the  Scottish  school, 
Hutcheaon  deserves  especial  honor  for  anticipating  in 


fact,  though  not  with  effect  upon  the  course  of  specula- 
tion, some  of  the  most  important  positions  that  were 
taken  by  Reid  in  dissent  from  Locke.  It  would  seem, 
as  if  Hutcheson  had  himself  lieen  influenced  bv  a  small 
but  able  school  of  Irish  critics  of  Locke,  whooe  home 
was  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  George  TumbuU  should 
not  be  overlooked,  who  was  the  instructor  of  Reid,  and, 
in  some  sense,  anticipated  many  of  his  doctrines.  The 
subtle  and  consequent  David  Hume  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, fur  without  Hume  the  Scottish  metaphysics 
would  never  have  had  existence.  Hume  not  only 
waked  Kant  from  his  dogmatic  slumber,  but  compelled 
Reid  into  the  position  of  an  earnest  and  patient  inquirer 
into  the  correctness  of  the  current  philosophy  received 
from  Locke.  To  Hume's  acuteness  and  subtlety  does 
the  world  owe  the  birth,  beginnings,  and  character  of 
the  two  most  significant  schools  of  phil(»ophy  in  mod- 
em times,  viz.  the  German  and  the  Scottish.  Adam 
Smith  did  not  fall  into  the  ranks  with  Reid;  but  he 
wrote  the  ingenious  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentimenttf  the 
ethical  principles  of  which  have  been  enforced  in  the 
present  generation  with  a  new  accession  of  energy  and 
zeaL  Thomas  Chalmers  was  not  an  originator  of  special 
philosophical  opinions,  but  he  expounded  and  enforced 
profound  ethical  and  metaphysical  principles  with  con- 
tagious energy  and  inspiring  enthusiasm.  John  Wilson 
was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  but  he  brought 
rare  gifts  and  rarer  eloquence  to  the  illustration  of  eth- 
ical themes.  The  acute  and  brilliant  Ferrier  may  never 
have  made  a  single  convert  to  his  theory  of  conscious- 
ness, but  he  could  not  fail  to  kindle  a  genuine  interest 
in  philosophical  studies  by  his  subtle  analysis  and  his 
lucid  statements.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  task  to 
characterize  living  teachers  and  writers;  othemise  we 
might  speak  of  Prof.  Henry  Caldena'ood,  the  daring 
critic  of  Hamilton  when  Hamilton  M'as  in  his  prime ; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Frazer,  the  subtle  and  s^^mpathizing  biogra- 
pher and  editor  of  Berkeley;  Prof.  Veitch,  the  genial  bi- 
ographer of  Hamilton  and  Stewart;  and  the  indomitable 
and  tenacious  Alexander  Bain,  whose  zeal  and  learning 
must  Sf>oncr  or  later  arouse  antagonists  and  critics  who 
shall  effectively  protest  against  the  extremes  to  which 
he  carries  his  associational  theories.  Two  other  writers 
should  not  be  overlooked.  James  Hutcliison  Stirling, 
M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Secret  of  Ilegel^  the  critic  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  able  antagonist  of  Huxley  in  his 
A*  Regard*  Protoplasm {  and  Prof.  Simon  S.  Laurie,  (he 
ingenious  author  of  PhiIo*ophy  of  Ethic*  and  Note* 
JCrpo*itory  and  Critical  on  Certain  British  Theorie*  of 
Moral*,  give  ample  proof  that  the  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical studies  is  not  likely  to  die  out,  and  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  Scottish  philosophy  will  continue  to  be 
taught  and  defended  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of  Reid 
and  Hamilton.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  give  just  honor 
to  Dr.  James  M*Cosh,  who  was  trained  in  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  and  has  done  so  much  to  expound  and 
defend,  in  an  independent  and  critical  spirit,  its  most 
important  and  distinctive  principles  in  his  well-known 
works,  and  has  also  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
school  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  and  faithful  researoh. 
The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France.  Du- 
gald  Stewart  attracted  many  pupils  from  that  countr}*, 
and  among  them  the  distinguished  Royer  Collard,  who 
lectured  in  the  Sorbonne  in  the  years  1811-14,  which 
lectures  were  the  first  significant  indications  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  traditional  system  of  Condillac  The 
fragments  of  these  lectures  were  subsequently  published 
in  connection  with  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid 
made  by  Theodore  Jouffroy,  who,  with  Victor  Cousin, 
was  a  pupil  of  Collard.  The  Eclectic  and  the  more 
modern  Historical  French  schools  show  abundant  tiscea 
of  indebtedness  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  «nd'the  im- 
pulses which  it  received  from  the  Scottbh  teachers  with 
whom  it  began.  This  influence  has  been  gratefblly  ac- 
knowledged by  Royer  Collard,  Theodore  Jouflh)y,  Victor 
Cousin,  and  many  of  Cousin's  pupils. 
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See  M*Cosh,  The  SeoUish  PhOotophy,  Biographical, 
ExposUory,  Criticaljfrom  Hutckuon  to  HantUtcn  (X.  Y. 
1875);  Cousin,  Philosophie  Eeouaise  (Paris,  1863,  4th 
ed.) ;  Ueberweg,  Hiatory  of  PhUoaophj/y  etc,  tmnslated 
by  Prof.  George  S.  Morris  (N.  Y.  1872-74),  app.  i, 
§  27-46.     (N.  P.) 

Bcotiis,  Duns.    See  Duns  Scotus. 

Sootas  {Erufitui),  John,  a  very  notable  philosopher 
of  the  Carloviiigian  period,  who  reanimated  in  his  own 
person  the  long-alighted  speculations  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  and  communicated  the  impulse  which,  after  two 
centuries,  eventuated  in  the  earnest  and  brilliant  labors 
of  the  schoolmen.  The  age  in  which  Soutus  Erigena 
lived  is  so  distant ;  it  is  so  obscure  and  confused,  or,  at 
least,  presents  so  little  to  attract  interest  in  moilem 
times;  his  works  are  so  unfamiliar  and  so  rare,  that  his 
name  is  little  regarded,  and  his  career  is  seldom  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration.  Indeed,  so  slight  is  the  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  himself  and  bis  productions  that 
he  is  at  tiroes  confounded  with  the  much  later  philoso- 
pher of  somewhat  similar  name,  Duns  Sootus  (q.  v.). 
Yet  John  Scotus  Erigena  was  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon for  the  age  in  which  he  appeared.  He  bisects 
the  long  interval  between  Boethius  and  William  of 
Champeaux,  and  is  the  sole  luminary — obscured  and 
soon  swallowed  up  by  the  gloom  which  irradiates  the 
darkness  of  speculation  in  Western  Christendom — during 
those  centuries.  There  may  be  little  of  permanent  val- 
ue in  his  doctrines ;  there  may  have  been  scarcely  any 
direct  influence  exercised  by  them  on  his  own  age  and 
on  the  ages  that  ensued;  there  may  be  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  which  he  revived,  re- 
modelled, and  transmitted ;  there  may  be  little  profun- 
dity when  he  is  compared  with  his  eminent  predecessors 
and  his  more  illustrious  successors;  but  there  was  great 
intellectual  boldness  in  his  career.  There  were  vigor 
and  originality  in  bis  profession  and  exposition  of  the 
elder  and  almost  forgotten  doctrines  in  a  dull  and  de- 
clining day.  A  profound  impression  was  communicated 
by  him  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  times,  though  it 
was  conveyed  by  devious  and  unnoted  channels,  and 
through  long  and  strangely  disguised  modes  of  trans- 
mission. A  full  and  penetrating  appreciation  of  this 
lonely  and  memorable  dreamer  in  relation  to  the  creeds, 
the  thoughts,  the  interests,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  times 
might  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  theology,  and  even  upon  the  confused  strug- 
gles—social, political,  and  intellectual — of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  the  dreariest  because  the  least  compre- 
hended period  of  Christian  history. 

I.  £(/«. — ^Tbe  origin,  and  the  place  and  date  of  birth 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena  are  all  involved  in  obscurity  and 
are  wholly  uncertain.  Acconling  to  one  account,  he  was 
bom  on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  was  of  royal 
Saxon  blood.  According  to  another  tradition,  he  came 
from  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
monastic  establishments  of  St.  Colomba.  The  generally 
received  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  Irish,  and  ac- 
quired his  learning  in  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland, 
which  then  preserved  a  higher  culture  and  education 
than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
outside  of  the  Saracenic  schoob  in  Spain.  We  may 
safely  acquiesce  in  M.  Guizot*s  positive  declaration  that 
he  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  of  Irish  training;  but 
this  is  a  conviction,  not  an  established  fact.  There  is 
conjecture  in  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  in  M.  Guizot*s 
other  assumption,  that  he  was  called  Scotua  from  his 
race,  and  Erigena  from  his  country.  Scotus,  in  the  9th 
century,  meant  distinctly  an  Irishman.  Erigena  was 
its  Greek  equivalent,  and  may  have  been  adopted  by 
John  of  IreUnd  as  an  Hellenic  affectation  in  consequence 
of  bis  Greek  studies,  Greek  tastes,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek.  It  may  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  multitude  of  other  Irish  Johns,  or 
Scotch  Johns;  it  may  have  been  conferred  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Alcuin  bestowed  classical  or  Scripture 


names  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  studious  contempo- 
raries. These  are  only  conjectures.  Certain  knowledge 
have  we  none  on  this  subject,  or  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 
or  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  between  810  and  815;  and  no  grave  error  will  be 
committed  by  provisionally  accepting  the  earlier  as  the 
correct  date.  Current  rumors  in  his  own  day  and  gen- 
eration represented  him  as  having  acquired  his  singular 
and  varied  knowledge,  like  the  elder  Greek  sages,  by 
travels  in  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France.  Such 
traditions  are  unquestionable  delusions;  but  that  he  did 
travel  extensively  is  rendered  probable  by  a  citation 
from  his  works,  adduced  by  M.  Guizot,  which  seems  to 
make  distinct  reference  to  such  wanderings.  The  pe- 
culiar direction  of  his  studies,  the  character  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  bis  addiction  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Neo-Platonic  speculations,  might  all 
suggest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
countries  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  scarcelv  been  noticed 
that  the  Pythagorean  sect^  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine,  in  connection  with  its  Neo-Platonic  de- 
velopments, continued  to  maintain  itself,  even  beyond 
the  9th  century,  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  This  is  clearly  established  by 
the  declarations  of  Anna  Comnena;  but  it  escaped  the 
regard  of  M.  Guizot  while  he  was  awkwardly  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  dissemination  of  Neo-Platonic  influences 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century.  Wherever  Scotus  may 
have  strayed,  wherever  he  may  have  been  educated, 
nothing  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bsld  of  France.  Whether  an  exUe  from  his 
own  country,  or  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  knowledge  or  of 
sustenance,  or  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  in  promoting 
liberal  pursuits,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  mon- 
arch, who  made  a  zealous  effort  in  a  distracted  time  to 
renew  the  plans  of  his  grandfather  Charlemagne  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Erigena  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  the  Palace. 
There  b  no  agreement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  migration.  It  is  variously  assigned  to  the  years 
840, 848, 847, 850,  and  870.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
before  848,  when  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  It  could 
not  have  been  later  than  850,  when  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  Gottschalk  was  raging.  Scotus  Erigena  would 
be  between  thirty  and  forty,  probably,  at  the  time.  We 
have  little  information  in  regard  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  small  in  stature  and  slender  in  frame; 
but  the  physical  deficiencies  which  would  invite  only 
contempt  in  that  muscular  age  were  compensated  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  the  amiability  of  his  temper- 
ament, and  the  quickness  of  his  wit  in  social  intercourse. 
The  French  king  became  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 
made  him  his  constant  companion  and  intimate  friend. 
Charles  was  himself  devoted  to  letters.  He  invited 
teachers  from  other  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted many  Greeks  to  his  schools.  Employment  was 
found  for  Erigena  beyond  the  Cathedra  Palatina,  He 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  translate  a  treatise  On  the 
Ceiestial  Hierarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  was  just  as  erroneously  identified  with 
St.  Denys,  the  supposed  apostle  of  Christianity  at  Paris. 
The  works  of  the  alleged  Areopagite  had  been  sent  in 
824,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  the  Stutterer,  as  a 
present  to  the  Frank  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
They  were  held  in  high  regard  in  France — not  the  less 
high  because  they  were  Greek  and  unintelligible.  John 
Sootus  complied  with  the  king's  request  and  translated 
the  book  into  Latin,  adhering,  however,  so  closely  to  the 
words  of  his  foreign  text  as  to  indicate  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  of  the  Greek,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  was  neither  elegant  nor  profoumt  His  reputa- 
tion, or  his  position  in  the  king's  favor,  drew  the  reganls 
of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  involved  in 
the  controversy  respecting  predestination  between  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  of  Mentz,  and  Gottschalk.  The  arch- 
bishop requested  John  to  refute  the  polemic  of  Gott- 
schalk.   This  task  was  executed  with  zeal,  but  it  laid 
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him  open  to  the  charge  of  heresy  and  provoked  fresh 
logomachy.  His  polemic  was  denounced  by  Prudentius 
Qf  Troves  and  Flonis  of  Lyons,  who  invited  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  nineteen  propositions  corresponding  to 
the  nineteen  chapters  of  the  essay  De  Pradutmatione, 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  predestination,  which  lead,  by  so  many 
slightly  divergent  routes,  to  heresy.  The  oontroversiaU 
ists,  like  "  the  infernal  peers," 

"Reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  ana  fate ; 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will^  foreknowledge  absolute ; 
And  foaud  no  end.  In  wondering  roazes  lust." 

The  master  of  the  Palatine  School  added  to  his  venion 
of  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  translations  of  the  other 
works  credited  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  At  some 
subsequent  time  he  completed  his  own  system  of  philos- 
ophy under  the ''title  De  Diviaione  Natura^  or,  rather, 
with  tlie  Greek  designation  Htpi  ^vuucifc  fupurfiov. 
The  controversial  tracts  of  John  had  raised  up  antag- 
onists and  enemies;  hb  philosophical  tenets  occasioned 
perplexity  and  alarm.  Pope  Nicholas,  in  867,  com- 
plained to  Charles  the  Bald  that  works  of  doubtful  ten- 
dency—the versions  of  Dionysius  Axeopagita — had  been 
promulgated  by  John  Scotus  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  re- 
quired the  king,  therefore,  to  send  Sootus  to  Rome  to 
explain  and  justify  his  procedure,  or,  at  least,  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Palatine  School 
The  king's  action  is  unknown:  tiimtium  tegU  altum. 
That  he  did  anything  u  improbable;  but  Scotus  Erig- 
ena  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  view  after  867.  He 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  withdrawn  into  seclusion  in 
France.  He  is  othenvise  said  to  have  returned  to  £ng^ 
land  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  to  have  been  placeid 
by  king  Alfred  at  the  head  of  his  new  school  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  driven  by  the  commotions  of  the  stu- 
dents. According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  school  at  the 
monastery  of  Mcldun,  where,  having  enraged  his  pupils 
by  his  severity,  he  was  murdered  by  them  with  their 
styles  (stilettos).  This  last  story  has,  however,  been 
transferred  to  the  philosopher  from  another  and  some- 
what later  Joannes  Scotus,  who  taught  at  Athelney. 
John  Erigena  seems  to  have  ended  his  daj's  in  France, 
and  to  have  died  before  876.  A  letter  written  in  that 
year  to  Charles  the  Bald  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  passed  away  like 
a  bright  meteor  flashing  through  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, visible  only  in  a  brief  transit,  undiscoverable  in  its 
earlier  and  in  its  later  course. 

IL  Works. — ^Tbe  principal  works  of  Scotus  Erigena — 
the  works  which  gave  him  reputation  and  provoked 
censure — have  been  already  mentioned,  and  wiU  have  to 
be  noticed  again  in  examining  his  doctrine.  Several 
other  tractates  were  written  by  him,  or  have  been  as- 
signed to  him.  We  cannot  determine  the  dates  or  the 
sequence  of  his  intellectual  labors.  His  translations 
were  probably  communicated,  in  their  progress,  to  the 
circle  of  curious  inquirera  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  royal  court,  and  might  thus  become  partially 
known  long  before  their  completion.  There  was  no 
such  definite  chronology  in  respect  to  literary  produc- 
tions in  the  days  of  manuscript  as  has  been  usual  since 
the  introduction  of  printing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ar- 
range the  works  of  Erigena  according  to  any  chron- 
ological scheme.  He  translated  all  the  works  of  the 
alleged  Areopagite :  The  Celestial  hierarchy: — The  Ec- 
desiastical  Hierarchy: — The  Book  of  the  Divine  Names: 
— The  Mystical  Theology : — and  his  Ten  I^etters,  Some 
x>f  these  may  have  been  previously  rendered  into  Latin. 
He  translated  the  Sdiolia  of  Maximus  on  the  writings 
of  Dionysius.  He  composed  a  tractate  On  the  Eucha- 
ristf  in  which  he  denied  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence, 
and  anticipated  the  position  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*a  supper  is  only  a  commemo- 
ration of  hia  sacrifice:  taatum  meaunia  veri  corporis  et 


sanguinis  efus.  It  is  not  obvious  how  this  opinion  is 
consistent  with  the  realisdc  or  the  pantheistic  character 
of  the  philosophy  of  Scotus,  but  its  coherence  may  be 
detected.  Erigena  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a 
work  On  the  Vision  of  God,  and  other  disputations,  which 
have  been  lost.  The  reveries  of  Plotinus,  and  the  lev- 
ery  upon  reveries  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  might  enable  us 
to  recoropose  some  image  of  the  theory  of  the  1  mon  o/ 
God  if  we  could  imitate  the  German  fashion  of  recon- 
structing the  unknown  out  of  our  inner  consciousness. 
A  treatise  On  the  Duties  of  Man  was  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  abbot  Trithemius,  and  several  other  productions 
have  been  attributed  to  him  w^ith  little  reason. 

HI.  Philosophy^-At  is  not  proposed  to  enter  further 
into  the  theological  positions  of  Erigena  than  may  be 
necessary  to  show  their  relations  to  his  speculative  doc- 
trine and  to  interpret  it,  or  to  be  interpreted  by  it. 
There  is  a  dose  correspondence  between  his  theology' 
and  his  philosophy,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
different  lines  of  thought  are  pursued  by  the  same  per- 
son with  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  any  philosophical  doctrine  is  easily 
and  briefly  determined,  notwithstanding  variety  of  man- 
ifestations and  multiplicity  of  details,  by  detecting  the 
fundamental  or  cardinal  principle,  which  must  control 
those  manifestations  and  details  if  there  be  honesty  of 
purpose  and  consecution  of  thoughts  Such  a  principle 
may  be  readily  discerned  in  the  tenets  of  Scotus  Erige- 
na and  ia  their  developments.  The  essential  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  is  his  central  dogma,  whence  every- 
thing proceeds,  and  whence  arises  his  heterodoxy  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity.  Whether  he  reached  this  posi- 
tion by  independent  reflection,  or  deduced  it  from  logical 
postulates,  or  derived  it  from  Neo-Platonic  suggestions, 
or  from  all  sources  unconsciously  combined,  this  seema 
to  be  the  prolific  germ  of  his  whole  system.  He  dis- 
tinctly acknbwledges.  his  obligation  to  Dionysius ;  yet 
the  obligation  was  not  one  of  servile  acceptance,  but  of 
original  development.  However  the  spirit  may  be  dis- 
guised under  hard  dialectical  forms  and  under  derivative 
arguments  and  phrases,  there  is  a  genuine  and  vigorous 
originality  in  John  Scotus  which  is  evinced  in  many 
wajrs.  The  unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  his  point  of 
departure.  Hence,  all  things  prooeed  from  God;  all 
things  subsist  in  God;  all  things  terminate  in  God. 
The  procedure  of  Erigena  is  this,  and  it  gives  the  title 
to  his  work  On  the  Division  of  Nature,  The  generic 
division  of  nature  is  fourfold :  (1)  the  nature  that  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created ;  (2)  the  nature  that  is  created 
and  creates;  (3)  the  nature  that  is  created,  but  does  not 
create;  (4)  the  nature  which  is  neither  created  nor  cre- 
ates. It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  gradual  and 
delusive  sliding  of  meanings  in  the  application  of  the 
slippery  and  perplexing  word  *' nature,"  and  that  the 
term  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  that  which  is  not  cre- 
ated; therefore  neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  fourth 
genus.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this,  as  the  erron  and 
heresies  charged  upon  Erigena  are  in  part  due  to  the 
insufiiciency  and  indistinctness  of  all  language — defects 
which  he  strenuously  asserts  himself.  Turning  to  his 
four  divisions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  which  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created  is  tb^  divinity;  but  the  divinity 
as  an  abstract  conception,  a  metaphysical  entity,  the 
Neo-Phitonic  Unum  or  UnUas,  not  a  personal  God :  that 
the  nature  which  ia  created  but  creates  is  also  a  vague 
abstraction,  but  must  mean  the  forces,  or  laws,  or  ideas 
regulating  all  secondary  creation— operating,  therefore, 
simply  by  the  impulse  and  constraint  of  their  Creator: 
that  the  nature  which  is  created  but  does  not  create  is 
the  only  one  which  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  oni- 
ception  of  the  term,  and  signifies  the  concrete  result  of 
the  action  of  the  laws  imposed  and  of  the  forces  com- 
municated by  the  S«ipreme  Nature — sustained,  therefore, 
by  him,  and  subsisting  in  him  because  supported  by  bis 
laws  and  by  his  continuous  action ;  and  that  the  nature 
which  neither  creates  nor  is  created  is  a  nonentity,  an 
unknown  and  indefinable  potentiality,  possible  bat  nn- 
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ififgiiwhu — the  imiMilpAbte  and  iiufipiehenrible  wbicb 
lies  beyond  tbe  present  sphera  of  the  existent  or  of  the 
oonoeiveblet  This  fourth  natore  might  be  altogether 
rejected,  but  it  wonld  make  a  fatal  breach  in  this  rare- 
fied scheme  of  philosophy.  Erigena  justifies  and  pro- 
vides for  it  in  his  first  and  most  general  diyision  of 
things— into  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not. 
There  is  a  very  marked  Erigeuism,  or  Hibemidsm,  in 
Che  second  category.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  the 
doctrine;  for  be  declares  that  eren  God  is,  in  a  certain 
aense,  non-exbtent.  He  is^  and  he  is  not.  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  as  such  a  proposition  appears,  it  finds  a 
parallel,  as  M.  Caraman  points  out,  in  a  similar  utterance 
by  F^nelon«  What  is  meant  is  simply,  as  the  context  in 
both  cases  rereals,  that  all  language  b  inadequate-"all 
known  qnaUties^  perfections,  characteristics,  terms,  im- 
proper—-for  the  definition  of  the  Divinity;  that  beyond 
all  utterance,  beyond  all  imagination,  is  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Divine  Essence,  So  far  as  this  perfect 
natoie  lies  without  the  apprehensible  realm  of  the  cre- 
ated and  of  the  uncreated,  it  is  for  us  non-existent,  since 
cs«0  and  scire  are  one  and  correlative.  There  may  be 
extravagance  of  conception  and  exaggeration  of  ex- 
pression in  such  a  thesis,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  either 
irreverent  or  absurd  in  its  import.  The  fourth  nature, 
then,  as  it  is  only  ta/MSff,  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nat- 
ure, or  to  the  yet  unmanifesied  operations  of  its  re- 
served will  and  power. 

The  tendency  of  this  quadrifid  nature  is  evidently  to 
pantheism,  if  it  is  not  already  pantheistic.  The  tenden- 
cy is  apparently,  pressed  to  its  consummation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tbe  scheme,  which  is  controlled  in  form 
and  in  statement  by  the  text  of  Dionysins  and  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platonism.  Hence  flow  these  tenets :  **  God,  who 
alone  truly  exists,  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  as  Di- 
onysius  the  Areopagite  says,  *  God  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end :  the  beginning,  because  all  things 
come  from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence;  the  mid- 
dle, because  all  things  subsist  in  him  and  by  htm ;  the 
end,  because  all  things  move  towards  him  to  attain  re- 
pose, the  limit  of  their  motion,  and  the  stability  of  his 
perfection,' "  etc  *^  Nothing  subsists  outside  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature;  it  alone  properly  and  truly  exists  in  all 
things,  and  nothing  properly  and  truly  exists  which  it 
b  not.  • . .  Creation  u  the  procession  of  God  through 
primordial  causes  to  the  invuible  and  visible  effects  of 
such  causation. . . .  Matter  U  only  apparent;  there  is  no 
real  substance  but  the  Divine  Essence.'*  It  b  not  sur- 
prising that  Scotus  Erigena  has  been  frequently  regard- 
ed as  the  precursor  of  iipinoza,  though  Jirucker  distin- 
guishes between  the  panthebm  of  the  former  and  the 
athebm  which  he  erruneously  attributes  to  the  latter. 

If  the  language  which  Scotus  employed  b  received 
literally;  if  the  phraseology  which  he  borrows  from 
Neo-Platonic  sources  or  from  the  shaping  influences  of 
Neo-Pbtonic  m3rstici8m  is  alone  considered,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  bis  philosophy  as  an3'thing  else  but  pan- 
thebm. Hb  writings  were,  of  course,  accepted  liicrally 
by  hb  contemporaries  so  far  as  they  were  understood. 
The  hazardous  consequences  of  his  doctrine  were  the 
more  readily  apprehended,  as  certain  explicit  dogmas 
were  obviously  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
subordination  of  authority  to  reason.  That  such  should 
be  the  censure  of  the  9th  century  is  much  more  pardon- 
able than  that  metaphysicians  of  the  19th  should  rarely 
see  in  The  Division  of  Nature  anything  but  crude  and 
unmitigated  pantheism.  Cnide  it  is  not,  for  it  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  acute  penetration  and  vigorous 
thought.  Unmitigated  it  is  not,  for  there  b  a  cautious 
asseveration  of  tbe  refttrictions  and  impotency  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  Unguage.  The  Divine  Nature,  in 
regard  to  which  he  boldly  specubtes,  is  declared  by  him 
to  be  unutterable,  ineffable,  incomprehensible,  superes- 
sential,  supersubstantial.  superdivine.  In  his  struggles 
to  grasp  the  inapprehensible,  he  invents  tenms  transcend- 
ing all  human  appreciation,  like  a  Byzantine  emperor 


deviaing  titles  of  hypemtperiaHtt  dignity.  Some  palli- 
ation may  be  oflSerad  even  for  the  apparent  panthebm, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  framewoik  and  phreseol- 
og3'  of  the  doctrine — in  the  inevitable  vagueness  of  the 
cxpression^-than  in  the  actual  contempbtion  of  the  au- 
thor. It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  all  inac- 
curacies or  imbecilities  of  language  react  upon  those 
from  whom  they  proceed,  modify  all  subsequent  deduc- 
tions, and  infect  the  mind  of  the  propounder  without  hb 
cognisance  and  contrary  to  his  design.  But,  while  the 
immediate  and  derivative  consequences  of  such  aberra- 
tions should  be  fully  recognised,  they  should  be  treated 
as  aberrations,  and,  therefore,  as  undesigned.  Such 
tenderness  of  consideration  is  merited  by  Scotus  Erige- 
na, an  earnest  thinker,  and  the  first  original  thinker  in 
phikMophy  in  mediieval  Christendom,  when  the  mate- 
riab  of  thought  and  the  materiab  of  expression  were  as 
yet  loose  and  indeterminate.  Examining  the  Dt  Dp- 
visume  Natuttt  with  the  caution  and  reservations  which 
such  tenderness  prescribes,  it  may  be  conjeetured  that, 
when  Erigena  speaks  of  God  being  all  things  and  of  all 
things  being  God,  he  really  means  little  more  than  is 
implied  in  the  Scripture  phrase:  ** in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;*'  that  when  he  speaks  of  all 
things  proceeding  from  God,  and  of  all  things  returning 
to  him,  be  does  not  intend  to  assert  the  mere  evolution 
of  Deity  into  shifthig  phenomenal  forms,  or  the  reob- 
sorption  into  hb  essence  of  the  emanations  which  have 
streamed  out  from  hb  mature,  but  only  that  the  divine 
power  of  creation,  in  its  eternal  operation,  accompanies 
all  the  developments  of  creation  and  attends  the  latest 
modes  of  change.  Erigena  asseverates  creation  through- 
out; he  does  not  identify  the  Divinity  with  created 
forms,  nor  does  he  deny  the  separable  character  of  such 
forms  in  any  of  their  stages.  These  views  are  incon- 
sbtent  with  intentional  pantheism.  Tbe»c  considera- 
tions can,  however,  only  be  suggested,  not  explained  or 
developed. 

The  absolute  and  transcendental  perfection  of  the  Di- 
'  vine  Nsture,  which  was  regarded  as  indwelling  in  all 
'  derivative  existence,  led  Erigena  to  deny  the  eternity 
of  puubhments.  In  the  same  manner  may  be  expUined 
hb  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  evil  b 
,  not  a  positive  entity,  but  only  the  privation  of  good. 
i  To  the  same  principle  may  also  be  referred  hb  position 
I  in  regard  to  predestination,  which  repudbted  predesti- 
:  nation  to  damnation. 

I  Much  of  the  questionable  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena 
\  sprang  from  hb  dialectical  procedure.  Following  Aris- 
totle, but  imperfectly  understanding  him,  he  regarded 
divbion  as  the  highest  function  of  philosophy.  Hence 
came  the  title  and  the  treatment  of  his  principal  work. 
Hanrdau  pointed  out  his  identification  of  the  degrees  of 
abstraction  with  the  grades  of  existence,  and  Ueberweg 
charges  him  with  ^  hypostarizing  the  Tabula  Loffica" 
There  b  some  truth  in  these  charges,  but  tbey  must  not 
be  pressed  too  fat.  It  is,  however,  to  thb  predominance 
of  the  dialectical  procedure ;  to  the  conjunction  of  rea- 
son with  authority ;  to  the  co-ordination  of  philosophy 
and  theology;  to  the  formal  statement  and  refutation 
of  objections;  and  to  the  array  of  scriptural,  patristic, 
and  other  testimonies  in  support  of  hb  conclusions,  that 
Scotus  Erigena  owes  his  title  to  be  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  schoolmen.  He  also  furnishes  the  prelude 
to  the  great  controvemy  between  the  Healists  and  Nom- 
inalists by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  hb  qualified  realism. 

IV.  Influence, — ^M.  Guizot  conceives  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Scf)tu8  Erigena  died  with  him.  This  is  true  in 
respect  to  his  direct  and  ostensible  influence,  which  was 
scarcely  noticeable  even  in  the  maturity  of  his  career. 
He  was  outside  of  his  age.  Deep  night  and  the  obscu- 
ration of  all  philosophical  inquiry  followed  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene.  But  he  had  awakened  reflec- 
tion, though  soon  diverted  into  other  currents.  He  had 
scattered  seeds  which  by  dormant,  not  dead,  in  the  soil. 
The  impulse  communicated  by  him  most  have  been  ob- 
scurelv  transmitted  to  other  times,  since  pope  Honorius 
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III,  in  1226 — nearly  four  hundred  years  later— deemed 
it  expedient  to  fulminate  a  pontifical  censure  against  the 
Divition  of  Nature,  This  was  during  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  when  the  pope  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  the  work,  and  the  burning  of  such  copies  as 
might  be  found.  To  this  cause  its  extreme  rarity  may 
be  referred. 

y.  Authorities, — There  has  been  no  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Scotus  Krigena.  His  several 
works  have  been  published  separately,  at  different  times. 
The  first  edition  of  the  De  DivisUme  Naiura  was  edited 
by  Gale  (Oxon.  1681,  foL).  It  has  since  been  edited  by 
SchlUter  (MUnster,  1838),  and  by  Floss  (Paris,  18d3),  iu 
Migne's  BibUotheca,  M.  Guizot  stated  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  the  De  Divisione  Natura  in  any  of  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  He  acknowledges  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  searching  for  it.  His  inquiries  in  England  had 
been  attended  with  like  disappointment.  He  remarks 
that  *^  many  foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this 
work  have  not  had  it  before  them  any  more  than  my- 
self in  its  entire  state.  Of  this  they  ought  to  have  made 
their  readers  aware/'  as  we  now  do,  ex  parte  nostra^  in 
regard  to  the  complete  texts  of  Erigena. 

Notices,  more  or  less  comprehensive  and  satisfactory, 
are  to  be  found  in  Pagi,  CriU  ad  AimaL  BarottU,  Ann. 
850-51;  Brucker,  tiist,  Crit,  PkUotopkia,  iii,  614-G25; 
Hjort,  Johaam  Scotua  Erigena^  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1823); 
Staudenmaier,  JoAannej  Hcotut  Erigena  (Frankf.  1834) ; 
SaintrRen^  Taillandier,  Scoi  Erigene,  etc.  (Paris»  1843) ; 
id.  Ei-igkne  et  la  Pkilos.  Schol.  (Strasb.  1843) ;  Moller, 
Joh,  Scotus  EiHgena  (Mayence,  1844) ;  Caraman,  Biat. 
des  RSv.  de  la  Philosophies  etc.  (Paris);  Christlieb, 
L^ten  u.  Lehre  des  JoK  Scot,  Erigena  (Gotba,  1860) ; 
Hermens,  Das  I^eben  des  Scotus  Erigena  (Jena,  1868) ; 
Schmid,  Der  Mgslicismus  des  A/ittelalfers  (ibid.  1824) ; 
Ampere,  Hist,  Lift,  de  France,  tome  iii,  s.  v. ;  Guizot, 
IJist,  de  la  Civ,  en  France,  109.  xxxix.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Scougal,  Hexrt,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
bom  in  June,  1650,  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  had  no  sooner  finished  his  studies  than  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  (1669).  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  settled  at 
Auchterless,  near  Aberdeen.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
died  at  the  early  Bge  of  twenty  "eight,  June  20, 1678,  and 
was  buried  in  King's  College  Church.  Ohl  Aberdeen. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man  (Anon.  1671,  ed.  by  bishop  Burnet). 

Scourge  (usually  some  form  of  I:VI3,  shut,  to  hsh ; 
ms,  shot,  Job  V,  21 ;  ix,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  26 ;  xxviii,  18,  a 
whip,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  ISiyd,  shdjfit,  Isa.  xxvtii, 
15;  aai!9,  shofet,  Josh,  xxiit,  13;  but  in  Lev.  xix,  20, 

ni^jsa,  Ukkoreth,  chastisement  in  general ;  ^ay'iKKiov, 
the  hsX,  flagellum,  or  whip,  John  ii,  15;  so  the  verb 
^paytKXim,  Matt,  xxvii,  26;  Mark  xv,  15;  fiafrri^j  a 
severe  kind  of  whip.  Acts  xxii,  24 ;  Heb.  xi,  36 ;  trop- 
ically, "plague,"  Mark  iii,  10,  etc.;  so  in  a  literal  sense 
the  verb  fiafrnyout,  Matt,  x,  17;  xx,  19;  xxiii,  34; 
Mark  x,  34;  Luke  xviii,  33;  John  xix,  1;  Heb.  xii,  6; 
or  pa9Ti^tt),  Acts  xxii,  25).  The  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  Moses  ordains 
(Deut.  XXV.  1-3)  that  if  there  be  a  controversy  between 
men,  and  they  come  to  judgment,  then  the  judges  may 
judge  them ;  and  if  the  wicked  man  were  found  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  the  judge  was  to  cause  him  to  lie  down, 
and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault, 
by  a  certain  number  of,  but  not  exceeding  forty,  stripes. 
There  were  two  ways  of  giving  I  he  lash — one  with 
thongs  or  whips  made  of  ropc-cnds  or  straps  of  leather, 
the  other  with  rods  or  twigs.  In  later  limes  the  of- 
fender was  stripped  from  his  shoulders  to  bis  middle 
and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low  pillar,  that  be  might  lean 
forward  and  the  executioner  the  ioore  easily  strike  his 


back.  Some  maintain  that  they  never  gave  more  nor 
less  than  thirty-nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  faults 
they  struck  with  proportionate  violence.  Others  think 
that  when  the  fault  and  circumstances  required  it,  they 
might  increase  the  number  of  blows.  Paul  informs  us 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24)  that  at  five  different  times  he  received 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceeded. 
The  apostle  also  clearly  shows  that  correction  with  rods 
was  different  from  that  with  a  whip,  for  he  says,  *'  Thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods."  The  rabbins  affirm  that  pun- 
ishment by  the  scourge  was  not  ignominious,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  objected  as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  had 
suffered  it.  They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelite,  not 
even  the  king  or  the  high-priest,  was  exempt  from  this 
law.  This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whip- 
ping inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  rather  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty  than  a  public  and  shame- 
ful correction.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says  he  made 
them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  which,  he 
remarks,  is  not  less  insupportable  to  a  free  man  than 
death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  pains  and 
ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts  his  scourging 
iu  the  second  place  (Matt,  xx,  19 ;  Mark  x,  84 ;  Luke 
xviii,  82).  The  punishment  of  scourging  was  specially 
prescribed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed  bond- 
woman guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix,  20).  Women  were 
subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they  still  are  by  the  law 
of  the  Koran  for  incontinence  (Sale,  Koran,  ch.  iv,  note, 
and  zxiv;  hane,  Modem  Egypt,  \,  147;  Wilkinson,  ^n- 
cienl  Egypt,  abridg.  ii,  211).  The  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in -ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (id.  loe,  cit, ;  Chardin, 
vi,  114 ;  Lane,  Modem  Egypt,  t,  146).  See  Bastinaikx 
A  more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the  term 
*<  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed  balls  of  lead,  the 
"  horribile  flagellum"  of  Horace,  though  it  is  more  prob- 
ably merely  a  vivid  figure.  Under  tbe  Roman  method 
the  culprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs 
on  a  frame  (divaricatio),  and  beaten  with  rods.  After 
the  Porcian  law  (B.C.  300),  Koman  citizens  were  ex- 
empted from  scourging,  but  slaves  and  foreigners  were 
liable  to  be  beaten,  even  to  death.  This  infliction,  as  a 
method  of  extorting  a  confession,  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Romans,  and  was  sometimes  practiced  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  The  same  punishment  was  also  occasion- 
sUy  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  (Matt,  x,  17 ;  Acts 
xxvi,  11),  and  sometimes  as  an  instsnt  mode  of  chastise- 
ment (John  ii,  15).  See  Gesenius,  Thesuvr.  p.  1062;  Isi- 
dore, Oiig,  v,  27;  Horace,  1  Sat,  ii,  41 ;  iii,  119;  Prov. 
xxvi,  3 ;  Acts  xvi,  22,  and  Gmtius,  ad  loc,  xxii,  24, 25 ;  1 
Kings  xii,  11 ;  Cicero,  IVr.  iii,  28, 29;  Pro  Rah,  4 ;  Liv. 
X,  9 ;  Sallust,  Cat,  51 ;  and  the  monographs  of  Krumb- 
holz,  De  Servatore  Futttbus  Cetso  (in  the  BihL  Brem, 
viii,  35  sq.) ;  Sagittarius,  De  Flnr/elltifione  Chn'ffi  (Jen. 
1674);  Strauch,  De  Ritu  FlageUandi  npvd  Judaos  (Vi- 
teb.1668);  Uilpert^u;.  (Helmst.  1652) ;  ^yi>e\, De  Hitu 
Flagellandi  apud  Romanos  (Viteb.  1668);  Schoptl,  De 
Flagellatume  Apostolorum  (Viteb.  1688).  See  Plnish- 
mrnt;  Whip. 

SCOURGING,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  Rnroish 
Church,  whereby  an  individual,  for  the  mortifying  of 
the  flesh,  voluntarily  scourges  himself.  This  is  r.  .-orK  d 
to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  intervals,  frequently 
as  often  as  three  limes  a  week,  nnd  in  manv  csms  much 
oftener.  The  act  is  also  performed  at  ]{omc  on  par- 
ticular dsys  during  Lent.     Sec  Flagkllantks. 

Screech-owl  (r'^b'^b,  lilUh,  prob.  from  b^b,  nighty 
and  so  designating  some  nocturnal  creature;  Sept.  /vo- 
Kivravpot ;  Aquila,  XtXi^ ;  Symmachus.  \apia  ;  Vulg. 
lamia ;  marg.  "  night-monster"),  a  creature  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  desolation  that  was  to  mark 
Edom.    Acoordiog  to  the  rabbins^  the  KHik  was  a  noo- 
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tiunal  apectra  tn  the  form  of  ■  buullful  iroTiian 
diricil  off  childKD  at  ninht  ud  deatmyed  them  (ue 
Bochart,//imH,iii,829;  Gtaenim,  TAiwrar.  ».  v. ;  Bui- 
lotf,  Ux.  Ckald.  tt  Talm.  p.  1140).  With  the  lititk  may 
be  compared  the  gkMle  of  the  AnUan  bblcL  The  old 
vrtaiotu  au^iort  the  opinion  of  Bochut  that  ■  aptctre 
U  inunded.  Ai  to  the  Auanvroupai  of  the  Sept  i  ' 
tbe  lamia  of  the  Vutg.  trantlationa  of  laaiah,  aee 
Hirrot.  iii,B32,  and  Ucseniua  {Jfaia.  >,  SIS-BSO).  ] 
chaelia  (SuppL  p.  1443)  obacn-e*  on  thii  word,  ■*  In 
poetical  d^ription  of  deaolation,  we  boiroTr  inagea 
even  fronl  labia."  Among  Oriental  nocturnal  birdi  we 
hars  Strix  uiuUif  S.  brachyotut,  or  ihort-eared  owl,  iilie- 
wile  found  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  la  well  aa  to  the  north 
of  Syria,  a  bold,  pugnaduui  bird,  naidin;;  in  ruined 
buildingi,  miataken  by  commentatora  fur  the  acreech- 
owl,  S.  ttridula,  and  supposed  by  aome  to  be  the  liiiiJi 
of  the  Bible.  The  apectral  apeciea,  again,  confou 
with  the  goal-sucker,  is,  we  belieTc,  S,  eorrmanda  [«ee 
N[ouT-HAwi[],and  the  aame  aa  S,  oriaUalii  ofHanel- 
quiU,  who  makei  it  sjnonyraoul  with  maitaia  and  with 
tbe  Syrian  baiia,biit  apparently  only  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  vulgar,  who  beliere  in  the  "ipectral  lady"  ap- 
pearance of  the  lUith  and  baaa.  and  in  iia  propensity  to 
lacerate  infanta,  of  which  this  bird,  tOf^her  with  the 
iS.ufu/nand  tdtoofantiiiuily.iaiccuwd.  The  original 
Teiaion  of  the  story,  however,  refera,  not  to  an  owl  ot 
goat-Micker,  but  to  the  poetical  Strix  of  the  ancienta,  a 
Inniii  with  breasts,  that  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vampire,  being 
a  blooil-aucking  apecies  of  the  bst  family  (Orid.  fail. 
n,  139,  and  the  fables  of  C.  Titioius,  quoted  by  (leaner, 
Zle  S(ny,  p.  738).  See  lUi.  If,  however,  some  ani- 
mal be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl 
(^8.  /binrnea')  may  well  be  supposed  to  repreaent  it,  for 
tbia  bird  ia  found  in  the  Bible  landa  (see  TrialraiD,  liu, 
i,  36,  46),  and  is,  aa  ia  well  known,  a  fnqiient  inhabiter 
of  ruined  plscea.  Tbe  statement  of  Irby  and  HanEle* 
reltlire  to  Fetra  iltuslrates  the  paasage  in  Isaiah  under 
consideraliun :  "The  scnaming  of  eagles,  hawks,  and 
e  Ruring  above  our  heads  in  conaider- 


ibie  n 


nayeil  at  any  one  approach- 
ing their  lonely  halulatiun,  added  much  to  the  singnlar- 
ily  of  the  acene"  (aee  also  Slepbeiw,  /«»(/.  o/Trar.  ii, 
TO).  Kitto  (Pitf.  Bibb^.  note  orf  foe.)  might  perhapi  re- 
fer the  lilili  U>  tlie  eagle-uwl,  or  Buba  maximvi,  which 


13  SCREEN 

i>  found  in  many  pirta  of  the  world,  and  hannta  old  m- 
ina  and  othei  placsa  where  it  ia  not  liable  to  inUmip- 
tion.  like  othen  of  its  tribe,  it  lemaina  atlent  in  its 
aolilade  daring  tbe  day,  but  cornea  forth  at  night  from 
its  retreat,  adding,  by  its  strange  appearance  and  dismal 
tones,  to  the  gloom  of  the  seenea  which  it  delighta  to 
^[tquen^  Tbe  gnwnd  color  of  ita  plumage  ia  brown 
mingled  with  yellow,  diveraified  with  wavy  curves,  ban, 
and  dashes  of  black.     '     ' 


,  and  the  irja  of  the  e}'c 

SeeOwi. 
sure,  or  pardose  aeparal- 


halls  of  the  Middle  Ages  ■  acreen  waa 
almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  ao  as  to 
part  off  a  small  apace,  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gallery  abore  it)  within  the  main  entrance  doors,  the 
approach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or  more 
doorways  through  the  acreen.  These  were  of  wood,  with 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  few  feel,  formed  of 
close  panellinp,  and  tbe  upper  part  of  open-woriu  The 
paaaage  behind  the  screen  f'W  the  uae  of  the  at 
was  called  "ilie  Screens."     In  chur 


arate  subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  lDmb^  clc.  That 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  waa  often  called 
(he  rwni-tcrrep,  from  the  rood  having  been  ]i]aced  over 
il  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Serpens  were  formed 
either  ofwoodorstone,  and  were  enriched  not  only  with 

dinga  and  carving\  but  also  with  most  brilliant 
coloring  and  gilding.  The  screens  at  the  weat  end  and 
"  !a  of  the  choir  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches  were 
usually  close  throughout  their  whole  height,  as  Ihey 

jccoMonally  were  in  other  ailuationsi  but  in  gener- 

e  lower  part  only,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet 
the  ground,  was  close,  and  the  remainder  was  of 

■work.  The  oldest  piece  of  screen-work  that  has 
been  noticed  ia  at  Compion  Church,  Surrej-;  it  is  of 
wood,  of  transition  choracter  from  Norman  to  Early 
English,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  octagonal  shafts 

can'etl  capitals  supporting  plain  aemicirrular  arch- 
es, aiKl  forms  the  front  of  an  upper  chapel  over  the  eaat- 
cm  part  of  the  chaocel. 

Orthe  Early  English  style  the  existing  examples  are 
dmost  invariably  of  stone.  Some  are  dose  walls,  more 
)r  leas  ornamented  with  panelling,  arcades,  and  other 
lecotations;  and  aome  are  close  only  at  the  bottom,  and 
have  tbe  upper  part  formed  of  a  acriea  of  open  arches. 

mens  of  wooden  screens  of  very  early  Vtcoraird 


of  ChaiMr  Caihodrd :  thwe  hsve  the  lower  p»rt  M 
plain  boirdiDg,  uid  Uie  upper  of  utuUl  feuhnad  archei 
■upportcd  nn  circular  biniled  sbafU.  Sloae  sxwiu  b( 
thii  dais  in  vanoiuly,  and  irflen  very  hlghl;,  oiricbed. 
Some  bave  ibe  oppei  part  of  open-irori^ainiiUr  lo  thou 
of  wood ;  and  otben  an  enticely  doM,  and  am  Soiicbed 
witb  arcade*,  panda,  aiehes,  pinnadei,  diipeiing,  and 
other  decoulioru  cbaracteriidc  of  the  MjLe :  ■pecunena 
remain  at  lineoln  and  aevenU  otber  cathedrala  and 
larj^  churcbea.  P/rptndicular  Kreena  eitiat  in  great 
variety  in  very  many  chiircties,l>alh  orvroudaiid  atone. 
Some  oT  them  are  profiuely  omainenled  with  paneliings, 
oichea,  ilatues,  pinnacka,  raI>eniacle-woil[,  carving*,  and 
other  enriclimenta.  The  lower  part  usually  conaiat*  of 
dnae  panels,  and  tbe  upper  part  of  open-work  divided 
by  muUioniauppoctiagtracery;  butaometimea  the  whole 
is  clone,  with  the  aaine  general  arrangemeut  of  panelling. 


FartloM  Screen,  Fyfleld,  Berkablce.cir.  1430. 

Boriba  (^BO,  iopi£r,  a  vi-ier;  ypappartut),  a 
word  the  early  appearance  of  which  in  Heb.  literature 
•liowi  tbe  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  name 
of  KiTJath-Sephef  ("city  of  the  book," 
Joih.xv,lf>;  Judg.i,  12)  may  poaublv  con- 
nect itaeir  witb  anme  early  use  of  the  title, 
lu  tbe  aiHiK  of  Deboiab  (v,  14)  the  nonl 
appean  to  point  to  military  functioiia  of 
BomekiDd.  Tbe  "pen  of  the  writer"  of  tbe 
A.V.  bu  been  tboughtto  be  tbe  rod  or  icei)- 
tre  of  the  comiDandernumberiitg  or  marsh  ai- 
ling hiairoopa;  but  it  may  naturally  signify 
only  that  iliow  unused  to  warfare  iu  the 
emergency  cxcbangeil  the  pen  for  the  awonl. 
The  title  appoan  with  more  distiuctncsa  in 
the  early  hialory  of  the  monarchy.  They 
muat  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the 
E^'^iVO,  (itonrin  (likewise  lilcnlly  ifard-' 
(r>)  from  whom  they  are  exprnaly  dintin- 
guiihed  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11),  as  the  latlrt 

Officsk.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  uic- 
ceaairely  filling  Ibe  office  oficribe  under  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  (2  Sam.viii,  17;  3tx,2o;  1 
Kings  iv,  8,  in  this  instance  two  aimnltane- 
oualy).   Thcirfunctionsarenot>peciAed,but 


the  high  place  aaaigned  to 

them,  side  hy  aidewith  tlic 
bigh-prieat  and  the  cap- 
taia  erf'  th«  boat,  imptiea 
power  and  honor.  We 
may  think  of  tbem  as  tba 

his  lallera,  drawing  up  bit 
decrees,  managing  his  fi- 
nincoB  (comp,  the  work  of 
the  acribe  under  Joaah,  2 
Kinga  xit.lO}.  At  a  later 
period  the  word  again  oon- 
ntcts  itself  with  tbe  act 
of  numbering  tbe  military 
forces  of  the  country  (Jer. 
lii,  35,  and  prabablv  Isa, 
siiiii,  18).  Other  assu- 
cialions,  however,  began 
to  gather  round  it  abonl 
(heaameperiod.  Tbeieal 
of  Heiritiih  led  him  to  foo- 
ter the  growth  of  a  body  of  men  whose  work  It  wat  Is 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had 
been  handed  down  onJly  (Frov.  xxt,  !>.    Tn  this  p» 


Bgrptlnn  Scribe. 


Uodem  OrlenUt  Street  Scribe. 
riod  accordingly  belongs  tbe  new  signiAcance  of  Ibe 
title.     It  no  longer  deaigiiates  only  an  officer  of  the 
king's  court,  but  a  class,  students  and  inurprelers  of 
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the  law,  boftBtiDg  of  their  wudom  (Jer.  viii,8). — Smith. 
See  ScuiBBS. 

Ab  in  ancient  times  comparatively  few  could  write, 
this  was,  in  fact,  a  leametl  profession.  Such  persons, 
evidently  official  characters,  are  frequently  depicted  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  that  nation  was  proverbial 
for  recording  everything  relating  both  to  public  and 
private  life.  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  they  like- 
wise appear,  but  leas  prominently,  and  only  in  the  later 
sculpture  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  146).  In  the  East  to-day 
professional  letter-writers  may  be  found  in  the  streets 
plying  their  vocation  in  behalf  of  the  uneducated.  See 
Writing. 

SCRIBES,  Jbwub.  These  persons  (called  In  Heb. 
D'^'lfiio,  topherim;  Gr.  ypafifuml^)  were  originally 
merely  writers  or  copyists  of  the  law,  who  followed  this 
business  as  a  mode  of  livelihood ;  but  eventually  they 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profession— becoming  the 
doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  such  they  frequently  appear  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
occasionally  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old;  and  their  of- 
fice gradually  became  of  still  more  importance  after  the 
diseolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  (The  follow- 
ing article  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
CjfchpatHa,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  scribes  in  the 
Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  knowledge  of  their 
life  and  teaching  essential  to  any  clear  conception  of  our 
Lord's  work.  It  was  by  their  influence  that  the  later 
form  of  Judaism  had  been  determined.  Such  as  it  was 
when  the  "  new  doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had 
become  through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Ou  the  one  hand,  we  most  know  what  they  were  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of  contrast 
presented  by  our  Lord*s  acts  and  words.  On  the  other, 
we  mual  not  forget  that  there  were  also,  inevitably, 
points  of  resemblance.  Opposed  as  his  teaching  was, 
in  its  deepest  principles,  to  theirs,  he  was  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  as  one  of  their  order — a  scribe  among 
scribes,  a  rabbi  among  rabbins  (John  i,49;  iii,2;  vi,25, 
etc  Com  p.  Schottgen,  Ilor,  Heb,  ii,  ^  Christus  Babbino- 
mm  Summns"). 

The  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Jewbh  doctors 
and  interpreters  of  the  law  are  properly  divided  into  five 
distinct  periods,  which  are  indicated  by  the  special  ap- 
pellations under  which  they  were  designated  in  succes- 
sive times. 

I.  The  SopiiEBiM,  or  "  JScribet"  properly  ao  called, — 
1.  The  Name  and  Us  Siffnification.— In  the  earlier  rec- 
ords of  the  Okl  Test,  the  name  Sophir  C^BO,  participle 
of  "'CD,  to  write,  to  count)  is  given  to  officers  of  state 
whose  functions  were  to  write  the  king's  letters,  draw 
up  his  decrees  (2  Kings  xii,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11),  and 
to  number  and  write  down  the  military  forces  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  (Judg.  v,  14 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  19 ;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
18 ;  Jer.  lii,  25).  As  learning  was  intimately  connccte<l 
with  the  art  of  writing,  and  as  these  two  accomplish- 
ments were  always  associated  together  in  ancient  days, 
these  scribes  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Hence 
they  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest 
and  the  captain  of  the  host  (2  Kings  xii,  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  11);  and  hence,  too,  the  term  Sopher  (")B0)  be- 
came in  the  post-exile  period  the  honorable  appellation 
of  one  who  copied  the  law  for  himself  or  others,  one 
skUled  in  the  divine  law,  an  interpreter  of  the  Scr^>i- 
ures  (Jer.  vili,  8 ;  Ezra  vii,  6, 12 ;  Neh.  viii,  1,  etc.).  The 
authority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  this  etymol- 
ogy of  the  wonl  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  Kwald,  however  (^Poct, 
Buch.  i,  126),  takes  ^CO  as  equivalent  to  IS&tJ,  "a 
judge." 

In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  text  of  Hi)ly  Writ 
as  well  as  to  point  out  the  import  of  its  injunctions, 
these  scribes  counted  every  letter  and  classified  every 
precept  of  the  Uiw.    To  indicate  this,  the  Talmud,  in 

IX.-GO 


accordance  with  its  general  practice  always  to  deduce 
from  the  name  the  various  actions  of  the  man,  derives  the 
appellation  sopher  from  *t|)D,  to  count,  maintaining  that 
this  name  was  given  to  those  who  counted  the  letters 
of  the  law  (Kiddush,  80  a),  as  well  as  from  "^'BO,  to  nun^ 
her,  to  arrange,  to  dassify,  submitting  that  the  name  was 
also  given  to  them  because  they  classified  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  (Jems.  Shekalim,  v,  1).  They  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  central  letter  of  the  whole  law  was  the 
vas  of  "(inft  in  Lev.  xi,  42,  and  wrote  it  accordingly  in 
a  larger  character  (Lightfoot,  Ou  Luke  x).  They  count- 
ed up,  in  like  manner,  the  precepts  of  the  law  that  an- 
swered to  the  number  of  Abrahun's  servants  or  Jacob's 
descendants. 

The  Greek  equivalent  answers  to  the  derived,  rather 
than  the  original,  meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypaftfUf 
revc  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the 
keeper  and  registrar,  of  public  documents  (Tbucyd.  iv, 
118;  vii,  10 ;  so  in  Acts  xix,  35).  The  scribes  of  Jerusa- 
lem were,  in  like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters 
of  the  ypapftara  upon  which  the  pt  lity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  class  are  found 
in  the  New  TesL  No/iucoc  appears  in  Matt,  xxii,  85; 
Luke  vii,  30 ;  x,  25 ;  xi  v,  3 ;  vofioiidd^KoXoi  in  Luke  v, 
17 ;  Acts  V,  34.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  not 
very  successfully,  to  reduce  the  several  terms  to  a  clas- 
sification. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  yftatmarivQ  ap- 
pears the  most  generic  term ;  that  in  Luke  xi,  45  it  is 
contrasted  with  vofUKoc ;  that  vofio^iSdcKoXoCi  as  in 
Acts  v,  34,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Joseph  us 
{A  nt,  xvii,  6, 2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by  t^^ 
yrirai  vofiuv,  Ligbtfoot's  arrangement,  though  oon- 
jecturiO,  is  worth  giving  {ffarm.  §  77).  The  "  scribes," 
as  such,  were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
Mikra.  Next  above  them  were  the  **  lawyers,"  students 
of  the  Mishna,  acting  as  assessors,  though  not  voting  in 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  "doctors  of  the  law"  were  ex- 
pounders of  the  Gemara,  and  actual  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpzov,  ^4/7/7.  Cri^.  i,  7 ;  Leusden, 
Phil.  Uebr,  a  23 ;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyhlop, 
s.  v. «  Schriftgelehrte.") 

2.  Date  and  Insliiution.—The  period  of  the  Sopherim 
begins  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Simun  the  Just 
(B.C.  cir.  458-300),  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Though  there  were  popular  teachers  of 
the  law  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  16,  where  these  official  instructors  are  denom- 
inated skOled  in  the  law  (n*^a*^n^),  and  from  the  fact 
that  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  class  (Ezra 
vii,  12,  21;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  13);  yet  the  language  in 
which  the  sacrcMl  oracles  were  written  was  gradually 
dying  out,  and  Hebrew  ceased,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people  (ver.  24).  This  rendered 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people  at 
large  a  difficult  matter.  Besides,  the  newly  altered 
state  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
which  called  for  new  enactments  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  modification  of  some  Pentateuchal  laws, 
imperatively  demanded  that  an  authoritative  body  of 
teachers  should  so  explain  the  law,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  rule  of  practice,  as  to  adapt  it  to  present 
circumstances.  Hence  Ezra,  who  reorganized  the  new 
state,  also  organized  such  a  body  of  interpreters,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  called 
Sopher = one  occupied  with  books,  irUerprefrr  of  the  Book 
(vii,  6, 11, 12, 21 ;  Neh.  viii,  I,  4,  9, 13 ;  xii,  26, 36),  that 
he  is  denominated  the  second  Moses  {Sanhednn,  21  b; 
Tosiphta,  ibid.  cap.  iv ;  Jenis.  MegiUa,  i,  9) ;  and  that  it  is 
said  *^  when  the  Thora  was  forgotten  by  Israel,  Ezra  came 
from  Babylon  and  restored  it  again"  {8ucca,  20  a ;  comp. 
2  Esdras  xiv,  21-47).  The  skilled  in  the  law,  both 
from  among  the  tribe  of  Aaron  and  the  laity,  who,  with 
Ezra,  and  aifter  his  death  to  the  time  of  the  Tanaim,  thus 
interpreted  and  fixed  the  divine  law,  are  denominated 
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^opAmm— *'8cribeB,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  of  these  Sopherim  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  which  was  formed  by  Nehemiah. after  the 
death  of  Ezra;  heuoe  the  terms  Sopherim  and  tke  men 
fifthe  Great  Synagogue  (nbt'lAn  POdS  *^19ax)  are  fre- 
quently interchanged ;  and  hence,  too,  the  canons  which 
were  enacted  during  this  period  are  sometimes  recorded 
in  the  name  of  the  former  and  sometimes  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  though  they  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  body.  Keserving  those  enactments  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  for  that 
article  [see  Synagogue,  The  Great],  we  shall  here 
specify  the  most  important  acts  and  monuments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Sopherim. 
8.  The  Work  of  the  Sopherim, — At  the  outset,  the 
words  of  Ezra  vii,  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.    The  scribe  is  **  to  seek  (C'n^)  the  law  of  the 

Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments.*'  This,  far  more  than  his  priesthood,  was 
the  true  glory  of  Ezra.  In  the  eyes  even  of  the  Persian 
king  he  was  **  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven" 
(vii,  12).  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chiefly 
Levites.  Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  law, 
perhaps,  also,  translated  it  from  the  already  obsolescent 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  ft-13). 
In  the  succeeding  age  they  appear  as  a  distinct  class — 
**  the  families  of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation 
(1  Chron.  ii,  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  occurrence 
of  the  word  midraih  ("  the  stor>'"  [margin, "  the  com- 
mentary"] *'  of  the  prophet  Iddo"),  afterwards  so  mem- 
orable, in  2  Chron.  xiii,  22,  shows  that  the  work  of  com- 
menting and  expounding  had  already  begun. 

In  the  later  period,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  these  Sopherim  embraces  the  whole  field  of  civil 
and  religious  law,  both  as  it  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word  of  God  and  as  it  obtained  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Test,  to  understand  these  enact- 
ments, inasmuch  as  they  materially  affect  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  ScriptureSb  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  Sopheric  work. 

(1.)  In  accordance  with  the  primary  meaning  of  their 
name,  the  scribes,  or  Sopherim,  copied  the  Pentateuch, 
the  phylacteries,  and  Mezuzoth  for  the  people  {Pesachim^ 
50  b),  since  it  was  only  the  codices  which  proceeded 
from  these  authoritative  teachers  that  could  be  relied 
upon. 

(2.)  They  guarded  the  Bible  against  any  interpola- 
tions or  corruptions,  and  for  this  purpose  counted  the 
letters  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  scribes  tell  us  that 
in  five  instances  (Gen.  xviii,  5;  xxiv,  85;  Numb,  xxxi, 
2;  Fsa.  xxxvi,7;  Ixviii,  26),  a  vav  crept  into  the  text 
through  a  vitiated  provincial  pronunciation,  for  which 
reason  these  Sopheric  corrections  are  called  the  emenda- 
tiona  of  the  teribes  (D'^lfilD  mo5,  Nedarim,  87  b  [see 
Keri  and  Ketiiib;  Masorah]  ;  Ginsburg's  translation 
of  Jaixh  ben-Chajim^s  Introduction  to  the  Jiabfnnic  Bible, 
p.  12). 

(3.)  They  read  the  law  before  the  people  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  stated  occasions,  for  which  reason  Ezra,  the 
chief  scribe,  is  denominated  (dvayvuKrrriQ)  the  pnelec- 
tor  of  the  law  (1  Esdras  viii,  8).  Hence  the  usage  of 
the  word  scrilic,  or  Sopher  ("ifiO),  in  post-Biblical  He- 
brew to  denote  a  public  reader  of  the  law  (^Sabbathf 
81  a).  Moreover,  they  indicated  to  the  people  when 
words  were  in  pause  or  when  they  were  in  the  plural 
or  simply  had  dual  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  y^i^j 
D'^n^CQ,  etc  These  indications  are  called  the  reading 
of  the  scribes  (O'^'^.BIO  K*.pO). 

(4.)  They  propounded  the  duties  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  at  large  on  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vals, and  delivered  lectures  to  their  disciples  in  the  week- 
days in  the  colleges,  on  the  piy>fonnder  import  of  Holy 


Writ  These  expositions  are  called  Sopheric  eomwtents 
(D^^lfilO  ''»n'»B). 

(5.)  They  defined  the  limits  of  each  precept,  and  de- 
termined the  manner  in  which  the  sundry  commands 
of  the  divine  law  are  to  be  performed — e.  g.  they  fixed 
the  passages  of  Scripture  meant  by  **  the  words  of  com- 
mand" which  the  Lord  enjoined  the  Israelites  "  to  bind 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes"  (Exod.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18, 
with  Menachothf  34  b  [see  Phylactery])  ;  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  to  be  recited  at  morning  and  evening  prayer 
as  indicated  in  the  words  **  thou  shalt  talk  about  them 
.  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up" 
(Deut.  vi,  7),  etc.  These  definitions  of  the  injunctions 
are  denominated  the  measures  of  the  scribes  (^*11?*^0 
D*^*^B^D),  which,  though  in  theory  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  letter  of  the  Bible  (mm  '»nan),yet 
in  authority  are  equal  to  it,  and  are  regarded  as  dixinelg 
legal  (XH'^niXT^). 

(6.)  They  fixctl  the  traditional  law,  which  was  in  the 
mouth  and  memory  of  the  people. 

(7.)  They  enacted  prohibitory  laws,  called  fences 
(nnt^  21*^0,  *^12),  to  guard  the  Biblical  precepts  from 
being  violated,  and  these  enactments  are  styled  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  scribes  or  the  Sopherimf  the  injunctions  of  the 
elders;  and  in  the  New  Test.  Me  traditions  of  the  elders 
(Matt.  XV,  2;  Mark  vii,  8),  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
(GaL  i,  14).  Hence,  as  the  phrase  D^"1B1D  '^"^ai  is  not 
only  used  to  express  the  Sopheric  expositions  of  the  Pen* 
fateuchf  but  more  especially  to  denote  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes  superadded  to  the  divine  law,  it  is 
frequently  identical  with  the  phrase  oral  law  (n*tin 
n&  bsaiS).  Hence,  too,  the  remark  which  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Talmudic  writings,  **  a  subject  the  basis  of 
which  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  defini- 
tion or  superstructure  of  which  is  from  the  words  of  the 
scribes"  (Sanhedrin,  87  a;  Jems,  ibid,  xi,  4;  Kiddush, 
77  a) ;  when  the  simple  letter  of  the  inspired  code  is 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes. 

(8.)  They  removed  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions  from  the  Scriptures  by  introducing 
alterations  into  the  text,  of  which  the  following  seven- 
teen instances  are  especially  recorded :  L  For  the  original 
reading,  Dn-^aX  -^Stb  na5  ^3TJ5  niH'^l,  **  and /Mo- 
vah  still  stood  before  Abraham"  (Gen.  xviii,  22),  they 
substituted  mrr*  •»3Bb  *l«r  im5  OniaXI,  "and 
Abraham  still  stood  before  Jehovah,**  because  it  appear- 
ed offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  the  pa- 
triarch,   ii.  For  the  remark  of  Moses  in  his  prayer, 

"  Kill  me,  I  pray  thee, . . .  that  I  may  not  see  ("^n5"ia) 
thg  evil"  (Numb,  xi,  15) — i.  e.  the  punishment  where- 
with thou  visitest  Israel — they  substituted  "  that  I  may 
not  see  C^r^na)  mg  evil,"  because  it  might  seem  as  if 

Moses  ascribed  evil  to  the  Deity,  iii.  They  altered 
"  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  who  proceeded  from  the 
womb  of  (137aX)  our  mother,  and  half  of  ('Y3")Ca)  our 
flesh  be  consumed"  (Numb,  xii,  12)  into  "Let  her  not 
be  as  one  dead-bom,  which,  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
womb  of  (IQX)  its  mother,  has  half  (noa)  its  flesh 
consumed."  iv.  They  changed  "For  his  sons  cursed 
(D*«nbx)  God"  (1  Sam.  iii,  IS),  which  is  still  retained 
in  the  Sept,  into  **  for  his  sons  cursed  (Dllb)  themselves" 
because  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that  the  sons  of  Eli 
cursed  God,  and  that  Eli  knew  it  and  did  not  reprove 
them  for  it.  v.  «  WiU  God  see  ("^r ra)  witb  his  eye  f " 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  12)  they  altered  into  *'Will  God  look 
C'dl^a)  at  my  ajfiidionf"  because  it  was  too  anthro- 
pomorphitic  vi.  "  To  his  God  (1*»nbxi),  O  Israel, . . . 
and  Israel  went  (mbxb)  to  their  God"  (1  Kings  xii, 
16), they  altared  into  "To  gour  tents  C^'^^MXb),  O  Ift- 
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nel, ...  and  Israel  departed  0*fbnKb)  to  their  tents;" 
because  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  bouse  of  Da- 
vid was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  idolatry, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctuary 
for  the  worship  of  idols  in  tents,  vii.  For  the  same  rea^ 
son  they  altered  2  Chron.  x,  16,  which  is  a  parallel  pas- 
sage. vilL  *^  My  people  have  changed  ("^^1 33)  my  glory 
for  an  idoF'  (Jer.  ii,  11)  they  altered  into  "have  changed 
(Q^ISS)  their  glory  into  an  idol,^  because  it  is  too  of- 
fensive to  say  such  a  thing,  ix.  "They  have  put  the 
rod  to  O^K)  my  nose"  (Ezek.  viii,  17)  they  changed 
into  *'  They  have  put  the  rod  to  (CBM)  their  nose."  x. 
"They  have  changed  C^^ISS)  my  glory  into  shame" 
(Hoa.  iv,  7)  they  altered  into  "I  will  change  their  glory 
into  shame"  (t'^iaX  "flbpn  Dlins),  for  the  same  rea- 
son which  dictated  the  eighth  alteration,  xi  "  Thou 
diest  no^  (HISP),  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  God 
(Hab.  i,  12),  they  altered  into  "  We  thaU  not  di^T  (niC3), 
because  it  was  deemed  improper,  xiu  "The  apple  of 
Oa"^?)  mtM  eye"  (Zech.  ii,  12)  they  altered  into  "The 
apple  of  0^*^^)  ^^  eye,"  for  the  reason  which  called 
forth  the  ninth  emendation.  xiiL  "Ye  make  pHIX) 
me  expire"  (MaL  i,  18)  they  altered  into  "Te  weary 
(iriK)  ii"  because  of  its  being  too  gross  an  anthropo- 
morphism, xiv.  "They  have  changed  (*^T123)  my 
glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox"  (Psa.  cvi,  20)  they 
altered  into  "They  have  changed  (Dnins)  /^Mr  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox,"  for  the  same  reason  which 
called  forth  the  alterations  in  Jer.  ii,  11  and  Hos.  iv,7, 
or  emendations  eighth  and  ninth,  xv.  "Am  I  a  burden 
q-'bj)  to  tkter  (Job  vu,  20),  which  Job  addresses  to 
God,  they  altered  into  "  So  that  I  am  a  burden  pbx)  to 
mgtel/"  to  remove  its  ofTensiveness.  xvi.  "  They  con- 
demned (CnbK  rx,  or  )'^tn  r»)  God,  or  the  divine 
juttia^  (Job  xxxii,  3),  they  altered  into  "They  con- 
demned pl^X)  Jioft,"  for  the  same  reason  which  called 
forth  the  fifteenth  emendation.  xviL  "  Thou  wilt  re- 
member, and  thy  soul  will  mourn  over  me"  C^hy  n'^^m 
tJOBS  [Lam.  iii,  20]),  they  altered  into  "  and  my  soul  is 
hnmUed  within  me"  ("^UBd  "i^  nn^irni),  because  of  the 
seeming  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer  to 
say  that  God  will  mourn.  These  alterations  are  denom- 
inated the  seventeen  emendatume  of  the  scrUtee  (*)**bT3  ff 
D'^lfilO  "jipn),  or  simply  Tikun  Sopherim  (T'p:^ 
D'f161D)=fAe  emendfUiont  of  the  seribes,  and  are  given 
in  the  Mastora  Magna  on  Numb,  i,  1 ;  xi,  15 ,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  Ezek.  viii,  17;  Hab.  i,  12;  and  in  the  Afaitora  Finalis 
(&D),  18.  (Comp.  Pinsker  in  the  Kerem  Chemed  [Ber- 
lin,  1856],  ix,  52  sq.;  Geigcr,  Urschrijt  und  Ueberseiz- 
ungen  der  Bibel,  p.  808  sq. ;  Frensdorlf,  Ochlah  W'ochlah 
[Hanover,  18W],  p.  87  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Introduction 
of  Jacob  hen-Chajim  to  the  Rabbinic  Bibles  Hebrew  and 
English  [Lond.  1865],  p. 28,  etc.;  Wedell,  De  JCmenda- 
tumibus  a  Sopherim  in  Libris  V,  T.  Propositis  [Vratis- 
Uvifl!,  1869].) 

4.  The  Sfanner  in  which  the  Sopherim  Transmitted  their 
Work, — Their  great  reverence  for  the  divine  law,  their 
extraordinary  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  their 
fear  lest  any  of  their  writings  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Writ,  prevented  the  scribes,  or  Sophe- 
rim, from  embodying  their  expositions  and  enactments 
in  separate  treatises.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  books  of  the  scribes  extant,  and  why  they  most  scru- 
pulously abstained  from  dogmatizing,  so  much  so  that 
the  phrase  the  laws  of  the  scribes  (S'^*^B10  msbn) 
does  not  occur.  It  was  the  later  docton  of  the  law 
(Q^X3r=vof(o^i^a(rraXoi)  who  canonized  the  opinions 
of  the  scribes  (D'^'lB^O  ^131),  which,  it  was  claimed, 
had  been  transmitted  orally  and  through  diverse  signs. 


These  signs  (0*^3730)  or  indications  (Q^TQ*^)  the  scribes 
are  said  to  have  put  down  in  the  margins  of  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  indicate  to  them  the 
interpretations  and  definitions  which  their  predeces- 
sors, contemporaries,  and  they  themselves  put  on  cer- 
tain passages,  and  these  signs  are  held  to  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Keri  and  Kethibfplene  and  dr/ec- 
tioe,  etc,  of  later  times.  Thus,  for  instance,  from  Exod. 
xxi,  8  they  deduce  that  it  is  the  bouuden  duty  of  the 
master  to  marry  his  maiden  who  was  sold  to  him  for 
this  purpose,  though  the  law  tolerates  an  alternative, 
and  to  indicate  this  opinion  the  scribes  put  in  the  mar* 

gin  against  m9^  VO  ICK,  "whom  he  will  not  be- 
troth," the  word  lb  with  1  instead  of  M,  L  e.  whom  he 
ought  to  betroth  (comp.  Bekoroth,  13  a ;  Kashi  on 
Exod,  xxi,  8).  Again,  in  Lev.  xxv,  29,  30,  it  is  enact* 
ed  that  if  a  house  in  a  walled  city  has  been  sold  and  is 
not  redeemed  within  a  year,  it  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser.  Now,  the  scribes  defined 
the  phrase  walled  dty  to  mean  a  city  which  had  walla 
in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  though 
these  walls  were  afterwards  removed ;  and  to  indicate 

this  they  put  in  the  margin  against  MlSin  vA  *11!9M, 
"  which  had  a  wall,"  the  word  lb  with  *\  instead  of  Ky 

i.  e.  which  has  no  wall  now  (corop^  Erachin,  82  a;  ^Ae- 
friioM,  16  a;  Rashi  on  Lev,  xxv,  80,  31;  Maimonides, 
lad  na-Chetaka  nUchoth  Shemita  Ve^obel,  xu,  15). 
They  concluded  from  Lev.  xxiii,  4  that  the  procUmap 
tion  or  fixing  of  the  new  moon  devolved  upon  the  su- 
preme court  at  Jerusalem  (Mishna,  Rosh-hashanahf  i,  8, 
9;  ii,  5,7),  and  to  indicate  this  the  scribes  ¥rrote  the 
defective  Dt^K,  "  ye  shall  pronounce,"  l  e.  OllpQ,  "  it 
is  sanctified"  [see  New  Moon],  instead  of  the  plene 
DniX.  The  scribes  also  indicated  that  certain  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  but 
are  to  be  kept  wherever  the  Jews  reside,  by  writing  in 
such  instances  the  defective  03*^9)300,  i.  e.  m  your 
desolationSf  instead  of  the  plene  Dl^nSOQ,  your 
dwellings  (Lev.  xxiii,  14, 31).  These  signs  are  the  ba^ 
sis  of  the  Masorah,  and  account  for  many  of  the  various 
readings  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time.  For 
further  information  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  Sopheric  work,  we  must  refer  to  the  elaborate  treat- 
ise of  Krochmal,  entitled  More  Neboche  Ila-Zeman,  sec 
xiii,  p.  161,  etc 

6.  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sopherim, — ^Though  the  scribes 
of  this  period  themselves  did  not  issue  their  expositions 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ 
with  the  declaration  that  "except  every  one  do  keep 
them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly,"  or  "except  a  man  believe  them 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved,"  but  simnb^riKted  them 
as  their  opinions  about  the  teach ings^irlne  divine  law, 
yet  the  docton  of  the  law  who  succeeded  the  Sopherim 
accepted  these  expositions  as  final,  and  decreed  that 
whosoever  gainsays  their  authority  commits  a  capital 
offence.  As  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  and  prohibitions  was 
not  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  law  distinguished  be- 
tween the  diverse  kinds  of  transgression,  while  there  is 
no  distinction  made  in  the  Sopheric  enactments,  since 
the  same  amount  of  guilt  and  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment were  incurred  in  case  any  one  of  their  precepts 
was  violated,  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  remark,  "  To  be 
against  the  words  of  the  scribes  is  more  punishable  than 
to  be  against  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  he  who,  in  order 
to  transgress  the  Scriptures,  says  phylacteries  are  not 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  is  acquitted,  but  he  who  says 
that  there  ought  to  be  five  compartments  in  the  phy- 
lacteries,  thus  adding  to  the  decisions  of  the  scribes,  is 
guilty"  (Sanhedrhtf  xi,  8).  Hence  also  the  Talmudic 
exposition  of  Eccles.  xii,  9,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Above 
these,  my  son,  beware;  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end ;"  L  e.  my  son,  take  care  of  the  decisions  of  the 
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scribes  sbove  the  words  of  the  Bible,  for  io  the  words  of 
Scripture  there  are  both  (ntt}3?)  injunctions  and  (Kb 
illSsrr)  prohibitions  [the  transgression  of  some  of  these 
involves  only  a  slight  punishment],  while  the  trans- 
gression of  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  is  a 
capital  offence.  And  if  thou  shouldest  say,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  weighty,  Why  are  they  not  written  down? 
[reply]  *<To  make  many  books  there  is  no  end"  (Erubin, 
21  b).  It  is  probable,'however,  that  these  bold  state- 
ments, which  appear  to  exalt  the  expositions  of  men 
above  the  Word  of  God,  are  really  due  to  the  succeeding 
period,  which  we  will  characterize  in  its  place,  and  to 
which  we  relegate  much  that  relates  to  the  office  and 
its  influence. 

II.  The  Tanaim,  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  ofNew-Tut, 
Times, — 1.  Name  and  Date  of  the  Tanaim, — The  appella- 
tion Tanaim  is  Aramaic  (0*^K3Pl,  sing.  *^X3r,  frequen- 

Utive  of  the  Chaldee  nSD^Hebrew  nau,  io  repeat), 
and  literally  denotes  repeaters  of  the  late,  ixt  teachers  of 
the  law.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this  title  is  '^ViVS 
risbn,  while  in  the  New  Test,  this  class  of  teachers 
are  denominated  vofioiiSdffKoXoi  (Luke  v,  17;  Acts  v, 
84).  These  teachers  of  the  law  are  also  called  the  saffest 
the  toise  (C">133n,  ffo^oi),  elders  (O'^Spt,  vptofivrepoi, 
Succa,  46;  SabbfUh,  64),  and  in  later  times  rabbanan 
('j33"t)=oar  teacher,  rabbani  (=*Pa/3i3ovW,  Mark  x, 
51 ;  John  xx,  16),  rabbon,  and  rabbi.  See  Radbi.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  great  doctors  of  this  |)eriod  are 
called  D'^")&1D,  scribes  (comp.  Kelim,  18  b).  The  period 
of  the  Tanaim  begins  with  the  famous  Antigonus  of 
Soho  (aC.  200),  and  terminates  with  Gamaliel  III  ben- 
Jehudah  I  (A.D.  220),  in  whose  presidency  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  with  it  the  college,  was  transferred  from 
Jabneh  to  Tiberias,  thus  extending  over  420  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Tanaim,— The  labors  and  tenets 
of  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Christian  student  of  the  New  Test.,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  their  midst  that  our  Saviour  appeared ;  and  as 
both  Christ  and  his  apostles  frequently  refer  to  the 
teachings,  and  often  employ  the  ver}'  language  of  the 
Tanaim.  The  chief  aim  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  dur- 
ing this  period  was — 

(J.)  To  fix  and  formularize  the  views  and  expositions 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Sopherim,  and  to  pass  them  as 
laws.  Thus  fixed  and  established,  these  views  were  term- 
ed HalachSth  (n'^sbpl)  =  laws :  they  are  composed  in  He- 
brew and  expressed  in  laconic  and  often  enigmatical  for- 
mulae. The  formularizing  of  these  Halachoth  was  espe- 
cially needed,  since  the  successive  ascendency  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  over  Palestine 
greatly  influenced  the  habits  and  corduct  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  since  the  scribes  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  set  forth  their  opinions  as  final.  The  re- 
lation which  the  work  of  the  Tanaim,  or  the  vofiofiod- 
ffcaXoi,  in  this  department  bears  to  that  of  the  scribes 
will  be  better  understood  by  an  example.  The  scribes 
deduced  from  the  words  **  When  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest  up"  (-jCipsi  "2303,  Ueuf.  vi,  7), 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  repent  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  sections  of  the  law  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi, 
4-9;  xi,  13-21)  which  procUim  the  unity  of  God,  with- 
out specifying  the  hours  during  which  the  passages  are 
to  be  recited ;  while  the  vofiodi^atrKaXot,  accepting  this 
deduction  of  the  scril^es  as  law  (pzbtl\Jixed  the  time 
when  this  declaration  about  the  unitv  of  God  is  to  be 
made  by  every  Israelite,  without  mentioning  the  length 
of  the  section  to  be  recited,  or  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so, 
because  they  founded  it  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sopherim  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  i,  1-5). 

(2.)  The  Tanaim  compiled  exegctical  rules  (r^'113)  to 
show  how  these  opinions  of  the  scribes,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  these  views  by  doctors  of  the  law,  are  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures.    See  Ismael  dkk- 


Elisa;  Scbiptusb,  Ihterpretation  amoko  tbk 
Jews.  The  study  of  the  connection  between  the  opin- 
ions of  the  scribes  formularizcd  into  Halachoth  and 
the  Bible  was  called  the  }fidrash,  or  exposition  of  the 

Scriptures  (O'^annsn  ©ma). 

(8.)  They  developed  the  ritual  and  judicial  questions 
hinted  at  in  the  Pentateuch  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  and  the  ever-changing  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  As  the  period  over  which  the 
work  of  these  teachers  of  the  law  extended  was  very 
long,  and  as  the  older  doctors  of  this  period  expressed 
their  definitions  of  the  Halachoth  in  extremelv  concise 
and  sometimes  obscure  formulae,  many  of  these  Hala- 
choth, like  the  Scriptures,  needed  further  eluadation, 
and  became  the  object  of  study  and  discussion  among 
the  later  Tanaim.  These  discussions,  as  well  as  the 
different  models  of  exposition  whereby  the  sundry  Hala- 
choth were  connected  with  the  Bible,  which  reflect  the 
mental  characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  partic- 
ular teachers  and  schools,  were  gradually  collected  and 
rubricated,  and  now  constitute  the  contents  of  the  Mish- 
na and  the  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
Mechilta,  Siphra,  and  S^hri,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  in  the  article  Midrash.  For  the  other  work  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  these  doctors  of  the  law, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Samikdrim.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  supreme  court  and  chief  seat  of  learn- 
ing dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tanaic  period. 

8.  Development  of  Doctrine  under  the  Tanaim,— (I, ") 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the  eariier  period 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii, 
18),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, the  true  successors  of  the  prophets  {Pirke  A  both, 
i,  1);  but  the  men  themselves  by  whose  agency  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test  were  written  in  their  pres- 
ent characters,  compiled  in  their  present  form,  limited 
to  their  present  number,  remain  unknown  to  us.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It 
has  been  well  argned  (Jost,  Judentkum,  i,  42)  that  it 
was  so  of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early 
scribes  was  to  promote  reverence  for  the  law,  to  make 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teaching 
should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  should  be  perpetuated 
as  resting  on  their  authority.  In  the  words  of  later 
Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Aiikra  (i.  c. 
recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii,  8),  the  careful  study 
of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision  (comp.  the  tract  Sophe^ 
rim  in  the  Jerusslem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.) 
(B.C  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Our  fathers  have 
taught  us,"  he  said,  "three  things:  to  be  cautious  in 
judging,  to  train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence 
about  the  law'*  {Pirke  A  both,  i,  1;  comp.  Jost,  i,  95). 
They  wished  to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life 
for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the  law 
remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life  presents 
cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A  lioman  or 
Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with  these  on  general 
principles  of  equity  or  polity.  The  Jewish  teacher 
could  recognise  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  To  him  they  all  stood  on  the  same  footing,  were 
all  equally  divine.  All  possible  cases  must  be  brought 
within  their  range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  idolatiy  of  the  letter  was  desttuctive  of  the 
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Tery  reverence  in  which  it  had  originsted.  Step  by 
step  the  scribes  were  led  to  condiuions  at  which  we 
may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  order 
would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Decisions  on  fresh 
qaestions  were  accumolated  into  a  complex  system  of 
caauiatry.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally, 
more  precisely  fitting  into  the  circamstances  of  men*s 
lives  than  the  old,  came  practically  to  take  their  place. 
The  "Words  of  the  Scribes"  (O'^'lBio  ''•la'n,  now  used 
as  a  technical  phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honored 
above  the  law  (Lightfoot,  Harm.  vol.  if  §  77;  Jost,  Ju- 
deanUu  i,  93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
them  than  against  the  law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  law  were  as  water.  The  first  step 
was  taken  towards  annulling  the  commandments  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions.  The  casuistry 
became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading  the  plain- 
est duties,  tampering  with  conscience  (Ifatt.  xv,  1-6; 
xxiii,  16-28).  The  right  relation  of  moral  and  ceremo- 
nial laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  in- 
verted. This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence 
for  the  letter  which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding 
in  them"  (John  v,  88). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these  ten- 
dencies vrill  be  found  elsewhere.  See  Talmud.  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  to  that 
result.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions  of 
previooB  rabbins.  These,  as  we  have  j ust  seen,  were  the 
Halachoth  (that  which  goe»,  the  current  precepts  of  the 
schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  conscience.  As  they 
accumulated,  they  had  to  be  compiled  and  classified.  A 
new  code,  a  second  corpus  jurit^  the  Mishna  {Stvrepv' 
ffcic))  grew  out  of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  fresh  questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ulti- 
mately the  spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider 
range.  The  anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law, 
the  (Aiter  dicta  of  rabbins,  tbo  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i,  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara  (com- 
pleteness) filled  up  the  measure  of  the  institutes  of 
Babbinic  law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  together 
were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction),  the  **  neces- 
sary doctrine  and  erudition"  of  every  learned  Jew  (Jost, 
JudaUh,  u,  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development  in  an- 
other direction.  The  sacred  booiu  were  not  studied  as 
a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  meaning  bad 
from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  oflice  of  the  scribe. 
He  who  so  searched  was  secure,  in  the  language  of  the 
sdribes  themselves,  of  everlasting  life  (John  v,  39 ;  see 
IHrke  A  both,  ii,  8).  But  here  also  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it. 
Hen  came  to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form,  if  not  in 
essence,  and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  lit- 
eral interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literaL  The 
fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midrathim  (searchings,  investigations)  on  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Old  Test.  The  process  by  which  the 
meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was  elicited  was  known  as 
Hagadah  (saying,  opinion).  There  was  obviously  no 
assignable  limit  to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  prov- 
erb that  no  one  ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham- 
Itlidrash  ("  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  light- 
ing on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagadah.  The  mystical  school  of  inter- 
pretation culminated  in  the  Cabala  (reception,  the  re- 
ceived doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number,  became 
pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest  possible 
distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek  word  which 
had  been  the  representative  of  the  most  exact  of  all  sci- 
ences was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretations. 
The  Gematria  ( =yf <tf/urp(a)  showed  to  what  depths 
the  wrong  path  conld  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the  inter-  \ 
preter,  obstinately  shutting  out  the  light  of  liay,  moved  i 


in  its  self-chosen  darkness  amid  a  worid  of  fantastic 
images  (comp.  C^rpzov,  App,  Crit,  i,  7 ;  Schottgen,  J/or, 
Heb,  de  Mess,  i,  4;  Zunz,  GottesdienstL  VortrSge,  p.  4^ 
61 ;  Jost,  JudtnUh,  iii,  65-81). 

4.  Some  of  tMe  Distinguished  Doctors  of  the  Law  of 
this  Period  and  their  Tenets, — As  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  chief  seat  of  learning  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  are  given  in  chronological  order  in 
the  article  Schools  (Hkbrew),  we  shall  here  only  men- 
tion such  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  as  have  infiuenced  the 
Jewish  mind  and  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  by  their  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  Chrisrian- 
ity.  Foremost  among  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  to 
be  mentioned : 

a.  Antigoniis  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170),  whose  famous 
maxim,  according  to  tradition,  gave  rise  to  Saddncee- 
ism  and  Boethusianism  [see  Sadduckk],  and  who  re- 
ceived the  traditions  of  the  fathers  from  Simon  the  Just, 
and  transmitted  them  to  his  successors  (Abothf  i,  8). 
The  tenet  of  the  Sadduoees,  however,  never  commanded 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufllciency  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scribe,  and  the  class, 
as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents.  The 
words  "  scribes"  and  "  Pharisees"  were  bound  together 
by  the  closest  possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxiii,  poMtm; 
Luke  V,  80).  See  Pharisbb.  Within  that  party  there 
were  shades  and  subdivisions,  and  to  understand  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord'a  time,  or  their  con- 
nection with  his  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  IB  known  of  the  five  pairs  (ni!i^T)  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only  conject- 
ure, but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was  always  the 
nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  council,  the 
other  the  ab-beth-din  (father  of  the  House  of  Judg- 
ment), presiding  in  the  supreme  court,  or  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim when  it  sat  as  such,  is  not  improbable  (Jost,  /u- 
denlh,  i,  160). 

h.  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zcreda  and  his  companion,  Jose 
ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  the  first  of  the 

four  pairs  (niA*iT)  that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
doctors  of  the  law  as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C. 
170-140).  Jose  ben-Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Maccabnan  struggles.  He  was 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Chasidim  (Mishna,  Chagigahy 
ii,  7),  also  called  scribes  {ypafifiaTiiQf  I  Mace,  vii,  12, 
18;  2  Mace,  vi,  18),  who  afterwards  developed  them- 
selves into  the  Essenes  [see  Chasidim  ;  Essrnes]  ;  was 
among  the  "  company  of  Assidteans  who  were  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted 
unto  the  law,"  and  the  high -priest  of  the  sixty  who 
were  slain  by  Bacchides  tbn)ugh  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus  (1  Maec.  ii,  42;  vii,  12-16,  with  Chagigakj  18  b; 
Bereshith  Jiabba,  miiP,  §  Ixv).  The  grand  maxim 
of  Jose  ben-Joeser  was,  "  Let  thy  house  be  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  sages,  sit  in  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and 
eagerly  drink  in  their  words"  {Abothf  i,  4).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  distracted  state  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that 
time,  and  the  fearful  strides  which  Hellenism  made 
among  the  highest  sacerdotal  functionaries,  and  which 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ancestral  doctrines,  this 
solemn  admonition  of  the  martyr  that  every  household 
should  form  itself  into  a  band  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
headed  by  sages — i.  e.  scribes^  or  doctors  of  the  laic — 
and  that  every  Israelite  should  strive  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  (the  phrase  "  to  be  en- 
veloped in  the  dust  of  their  feet"  has  its  origin  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  disciples  sitting  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their  tcacher8\  will 
be  appreciated.  This  will  also  explain  the  maxim  of 
his  colleague  Joao  ben-Jochanan:  **Let  thy  house  be 
wide  open,  let  the  poor  be  thy  guests,  and  do  not  talk 
too  much  with  women"  {A  both,  i,  6).  To  erect  a  wall  of 
partition  between  the  apostate  Hellenists,  who  dese- 
crated the  sanctuary,  and  tho  faithful,  r.s  well  qm  to 
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prevent  the  lesidence  of  Jews  among  the  Syrians,  and 
check  Hellenistic  luxuries,  these  two  doctors  of  the  law 
enacted  that  contact  with  the  soil  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  use  of  glass  utensils,  impart  Levitical  de- 
filement {Sabbathf  14  b).  These  rigorous  lawrs  of  Le- 
Titical  purity  laid  the  foundation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Essenes  from  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the 
ritual  and  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  as  hitherto  the  differences  of  these  two 
parties  were  chiefly  political  Hence  the  remark  in  the 
Hishna:  "Since  the  death  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zeie- 
da  and  Jose  ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  the  unity  in 
the  schools  has  ceased"  {Sotakf  ix,  9).  The  precepU 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elab- 
oration of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defile- 
ment. Their  desire  to  aeparcUe  themselves  and  their 
disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defllement  may  have  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Pharisee. 
The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings  had  turned 
chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Ckaberiuij  or  as- 
sociates) bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  law. 
Every  member  of  the  order,  on  his  admission,  pledged 
himself  to  this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  They 
looked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the  na- 
tion they  looked  on  as  "  the  people  of  the  earth."  The 
spirit  of  scribedom  was  growing.  The  above  precept 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  pointed  to  a 
further  growth  (Jost,  i,  288).  It  was  hardly  checked  by 
the  taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that "  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself'  (ibid,  i,  217).     See  Pharisku. 

c.  Jochanan,  the  high-priest  and  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ben-Simon,  ben-Mattathias,  commonly  called  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-106),  was  a  distinguished  Pharisaic 
scribe,  or  doctor  of  the  law.  The  enactments  which  he 
passed,  as  recorded  in  the  Mishna,  sliow  his  endeavors 
to  render  the  Temple  service  uniform,  his  humane  feel- 
ings, and  his  desire  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary  burdens 
of  the  law.  Though  Ezra,  to  punish  the  Levites  for  their 
backwardness  in  returning  from  Babylon,  deprived  them 
of  their  tithes  or  transferred  them  to  the  priests  (Ezra 
ii,  86-42;  viii,  16;  Keh.  vii,  43-45 ;  comp.  with  Mishna, 
Mooter  Shatij  v,  15;  Sotah^  ix,  10;  Babylon  Talmud, 
Tebamotkf  86  b ;  Kethuboth^  26  a),  yet  the  formula  con- 
sbting  of  Deut.  xxvi,  13-15,  and  called  confession  01'1'Y)t 
in  which  the  Israelite  had  to  declare  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore God  that  he  had  paid  the  tithes  to  the  Levites  con- 
tinued to  be  recited  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
on  the  last  day  of  Passover.  There  was  abo  a  custom 
of  singing  eveiy  morning  in  the  Temple  Psa.  xliv,  23- 
26  as  part  of  the  hymnal  service,  and  of  wounding  the 
sacrifices  on  their  head  for  the  blood  to  run  into  their 
eyes,  so  as  momentarily  to  blind  them  in  order  that 
they  might  be  bound  easily^.  Moreover,  up  to  the  time 
of  Jochanan  the  high-priest = John  Hyrcanus,  the  peo- 
ple worked  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals.  See 
Passovkk;  Tabbrnacles,  Feast  of.  '^Now  Jochan- 
an the  high-priest  did  away  with  the  confession  about 
the  Levitical  tithes  (because  it  was  now  inapplicable) ; 
he  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  chanting  'Awake!* 
(Psa.  xliv,  23,  etc,  because  the  singing  of  it  every 
morning  made  it  appear  as  if  God  were  asleep)  and  the 
wounding  of  the  sacrifices  (because  it  was  cruel) ;  in- 
terdicted working  on  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals, 
rince  up  to  his  days  the'hammcr  was  busily  at  work  in 
Jerusalem,  and  ordered  buyers  of  questionable  produce, 
whether  it  had  been  tithed  or  not,  to  tithe  it"  (Mishna, 
Maater  Skenif  v,  16;  Soiah,  ix,  10). 

d.  Jehoshuah  ben-Perachja  and  his  colleague,  Natai  of 
Arabela,  who  were  the  second  of  the  four  pairs  (ni^lT) 
that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  doctors  of  the  law 
as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C.  140-110).  Though 
their  surviving  maxims  are  very  few,  yet  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  irreparable  breach  which  was  then  made 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.    In  harmony 


with  the  wisdom,  humanity,  consistency,  and  leniency 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  under  whose  pontificate  and  rule 
these  two  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  taught,  Je- 
hoshuah ben-Perachja  propounded  the  maxim,  '*  Procure 
for  thyself  a  teacher,  gain  to  thyself  a  friend,  and  Judge 
every  man  by  the  rule  of  innocence"  {Abotk,  i,  6).  If, 
however,  we  render  this  saying  thus:  "Take  to  thyself 
a  teacher  (Aa6),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  {Chaber), 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side,"  we  shall  see  that, 
while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its  candor,  it  never- 
theless shows  how  easih'  even  a  fair-minded  man  might 
come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship  outside  the 
limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i,  227-238).  His  col- 
league, Natai  of  Arabela,  at  all  events,  who  regarded  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Sadducees  as  desecration  of  God*s 
holy  heritage  [see  Sadduckb],  and  as  working  into 
the  hands  of  those  very  enemies  whom  they  had  only 
just  driven  from  the  holy  city  (I  Mace,  xiii,  etc), 
taught :  **  Keep  aloof  from  wicked  neighbors,  have  no 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  reject  not  the  belief  in  ret^ 
ribution"  (A  bothy  i,  7).  It  was  this  maxim  which 
brought  about  the  final  separation  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus.  The 
gulf  thus  created  was  deepened  by  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance which  made  John  Hyrcanus  desert  the  ranks  of 
the  Pharisees  and  go  over  to  the  Sadducees,  and  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  bloody  sufferings  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  country  and  people,  for 
whose  independence  and  religion  he  and  his  family 
fought  so  bravely.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows: 
Having  returned  from  a  glorious  victory,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  people  at  home,  Hyr- 
canus gave  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  both  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  As  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests,  he,  instigated  by  the  Sadducees, 
asked  the  Pharisees  to  tell  him  whether  there  was  any 
command  which  he  had  transgressed,  that  he  might 
make  amends,  since  it  was  his  great  desire  to  make  the 
law  of  God  his  rule  of  life.  To  this  one  of  the  Phari- 
sees replied :  '*  Let  Hyrcanus  be  satisfied  with  the  regal 
crown  and  give  the  priestly  diadem  to  some  one  more 
worthy  of  it;  because  before  his  birth  his  mother  was 
taken  captive  from  the  Maccabiean  home,  in  a  raid  of 
the  S^Tians  upon  Modin,  and  it  is  illegal  for  the  son  of 
a  captive  to  ofliciate  as  a  priest,  much  more  as  high- 
priest."  The  Sadducees,  who  had  thus  far  succeeded, 
tried  to  persuade  Hyrcanus  that  the  Pharisees  did  this 
designedly  in  order  to  lower  him  in  the  eyea  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  ascertain  it,  Hyrcanus  demanded  of  the  San- 
hedrim to  sentence  the  offender  to  capital  punishment. 
But  the  Pharisaic  docton  of  the  law,  who  had  no  spe- 
cial enactment  against  indignities  heaped  upon  a  sover- 
eign, who  believed  and  taught  that  all  men  are  alike  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  whose  very  president  at  this  time 
propounded  the  maxim  of  leniency,  said  that  according 
to  the  law  they  could  only  give  him  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  was  the  regular  punishment  for  slanderers. 
It  was  this  which  made  Hyrcanus  go  over  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, massacre  many  of  the  Scribes,  and  fill  the  San- 
hedrim with  Sadducees  (comp.  Joseph  us,  Ant,  xiii,  10, 
5,  6,  with  Kiddiuhittj  66  a ;  Grfttz,  Cetchichte  der  Juden 
(2d  eci.),  iii,  453. 

f.  This  deplorable  condition,  however,  soon  passed  by, 
and  the  Scribes  were  again  in  the  ascendency  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when 
Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.),  brother  of  queen  Salome 
{/Jerakothf  48  a),  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  vice-president  (aC.  110-65). 
Though  Simon  ben-Shetach  had  for  a  time  to  quit  the 
court  and  hide  himself,  because  he  was  accused  of  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign,  yet  Alexander  Jannieus  rein- 
stated him  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Parthian  ambas- 
sadors, who  missed  at  the  royal  table  the  wisdom  of  this 
scribe,  which  they  had  so  much  enjoyed  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  then  filled  with  the  Saddu- 
cees whom  John  Hyrcanus  had  put  there^  and  by  his 
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wisdom  repeatedly  in  the  prciienoe  of  the  queen  and 
king  confounded  these  Sadducces  by  puzzling  questions 
about  the  treatment,  without  tradition,  of  such  legal 
cases  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  so  much 
so  that  they  gnulually  quitted  the  supreme  court,  and 
Simon  filled  the  vacancies  with  the  scribes.  The  ca- 
lamitous event  which  happened  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles while  Alexander  Januieus  was  officiating  in  the 
Temple  [see  Tabkrnacles,  Feast  of]  checked  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  scribes,  but  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  this  sovereign,  on  his  death- 
bed, committed  his  wife  to  the  care  of  the  Pharisees 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1,  2).  Under  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  the  Sanhedrim  was  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  Sadducees,  and  a  festival  day  was 
instituted  (March  17,  &C.  78)  to  commemorate  the  re- 
turn of  the  ruidue  of  the  sciHbet  (X*^-)B^O  Mia'^bB) 
who  went  into  exile  in  tho  days  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  was  not 
the  only  important  work  effected  by  these  two  doctors 
of  the  law.  To  render  divorce  difficult,  Simon  ben- 
Shctach  decreed  that  the  money  of  marriage-settlement, 
which  was  at  first  deposited  with  the  wife's  father,  and 
afterwards  laid  oat  in  household  furniture — thus  being 
no  loss  to  the  husband  in  case  he  divorced  his  wife — 
should  amount  at  least  to  two  silver  mtius  (about  £7  lOs.) 
if  the  bride  were  a  maiden,  and  half  that  sum  to  a 
widow ;  that  the  husband  should  invest  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  to  draw  it  out,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
property  should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this  set- 
tlement (ilS^ns,  ovyypa^fi),  thus  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  defrauded  of  it  by  unprincipled 
heirs  (Babylon  KethubothfS2  b;  Jerusalem  Kethuboth, 
cap.  viii,  end;  Sahbafh,  xiv,  C;  xvi,  C).  See  Mab- 
RiAOE.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  moreover,  introduced  su- 
perior schools  into  every  provincial  town,  and  ordained 
that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen  should  visit 
them  (Jerusalem  Kdhuholh^  viii,  1 1),  which  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  See  Schools. 
Their  zeal,  however,  to  uphold  the  law  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees  led  them  to  commit  rigorous  acts  towards 
their  antagonists  (Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  16,  1);  and  on 
one  occasion  Jehudah  ben-Tabai,  to  eradicate  the  Sad- 
ducean  notions  from  the  people  [see  Saddvcee],  con- 
demned to  death  a  false  witness  in  a  capital  trial  {Mao- 
cotk,  V,  b).  But  when  Simon  ben-Shetach  reprimanded 
his  colleague  for  this  unlawful  act,  Jehudah  ben-Tabai, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  so  tnily 
penitent  that  he  at  once  gave  up  the  presidency,  threw 
himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  condemned, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  his 
own  life  as  an  atonement  for  the  one  be  had  judicially 
taken  away  (tfridL).  This  rash  act  taught  him  greater 
leniency  for  the  future,  and  accounts  for  his  precept  to 
judges:  *^  Only  as  long  as  the  accused  stand  before  thee 
regard  them  as  transgressors  of  the  law;  but  regard 
them  as  innocent  immediately  after  they  are  released, 
and  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law"  {Ahoih^  i,  8). 
The  following  may  be  mentitHied  as  an  instance  of  Si- 
mon ben  -  Shetach^s  extraordinary  conscientiousness, 
which  must  have  greatly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Sadducees, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rigorous  measures  against  them, 
suborned  two  witnesses,  who  testified  that  his  son  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime.  He  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  death.  As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
witnesses,  being  filled  with  horror  that  they  had  con- 
demned innocent  blood,  confessed  that  they  had  borne 
false  witness.  But  as  the  law  from  time  immemorial 
had  enacted  that  *^  the  evidence  once  given  and  accept- 
ed cannot  be  revoked"  (Maimonides,  lad  Ha-'Chezaka 
nUckoik  Eduth,  iii,  5),  and  though  Simon's  fatherly 
feelings  for  a  moment  made  him  hesitate  about  the  pro> 
priety  of  the  execution,  yet  his  son,  to  uphold  the  dig- 


nity of  the  law,  exclaimed  to  him,  "Father,  if  thou 
wishest  that  salvation  should  come  to  Israel  through 
thee,  pay  no  regard  to  my  life,"  and  accordingly  the 
son  died  a  martyr  to  the  honor  of  the  law  (Jerusalem 
Chagiffak,  ii,  2;  Sanhedrin,  i,  6;  vii,  8).  This  noble 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  evidently 
made  him  lay  down  the  maxim,  "  Test  witnesses  most 
carefully,  and  be  cautious  in  questioning  them,  lest  they 
learn  therefrom  how  to  impart  to  their  falsehood  the 
garb  of  truth"  (A  both,  i,  9).  No  wonder  that  tradition 
celebrates  Simon  ben  -  Shetach  as  "  the  restorer  of  the 
divine  law  to  its  pristine  glory"  {Kiddtt$hw). 

f,  Shemaja  (^=-'La\i,%a^^  Josephus,  AnU  xiv,  9,  4) 
and  Abtalion  (  =  noXXicai/,  ibid,  xv,  1,  1,  10,  4)  are 
the  two  great  doctors  of  the  law  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  (B.C.  65-30)  as 
the  fourth  pair  (HlIlIT).  They  are  generally  considered 
as  having  been  proselytes;  but  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  according  to  the  Jewish  law  no  proselyte  could 
even  be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  seventy-one.  In- 
deed, Griltz  (iii,  481)  has  shown  that  they  were  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  that  the  notion  of  their  having  been 
proselytes  rests  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Talmnd.  Though  ver)*  few  of  their  enactments 
hare  come  down  to  us,  yet  the  influence  which  their 
great  learning  and  unflinching  integrity  gave  them 
among  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  among  the 
succeeding  doctors  of  the  law,  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
any  question  an  authoritative  reception  if  it  could  be 
traced  to  have  been  propounded  by  Shemaja  and  Ab- 
talion (Mishna,  Edayoth,  i,  8 ;  PftacMm,  66  a),  who  were 
styled  the  two  magnate$  of  their  day  (*Tl*1rt  ''51*13). 
The  two  maxims  of  these  distinguished  scribes  which 
have  survived  reflect  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Thus  Shemaja  urged  on 
his  disciples,  *'Love  a  handicraft,  hate  tho  rabbinate, 
and  befriend  not  thyself  with  the  worldly  powers" 
{Ahothf  i,  10);  while  Abtalion  said,  "Sages,  be  careful 
in  your  utterances,  lest  ye  draw  upon  yourselves  the 
punishment  of  exile,  and  ye  be  banished  to  a  place 
where  the  water  is  poisonous  [i.  e.  of  seductive  influ- 
ence], and  the  disciples  who  go  with  you  drink  thereof 
and  die,  and  thus  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name 
of  God"  (^ihid.  i,  11 ).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Shemaja's  unflinching  integrity  from  his  conduct  at  the 
trial  of  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim.  When  this  mag- 
nate was  summoned  before  the  supreme  tribunal  to  an- 
swer the  accusation  of  the  mothers  whose  children  he  had 
slain,  and  when  his  armed  appearance  and  his  retinue  of 
soldiers  frightened  the  other  members  of  the  court  into 
silence,  Shemaja,  the  president,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death  against  him  (Josephus,  A  nf. 
xiv,  9,4).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible,  they 
had  the  w^isdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered  to  continue 
their  work  in  peace.  Their  glory  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no  longer 
thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen 
to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance. 
The  regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the  scribes' 
classes;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect  (Jost,  i,  248- 
2o3).  On  the  death  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  there 
were  no  qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two 
sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence. A  question  was  brought  before  them  which 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  other  scribes  could  answer. 
At  last  they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  "Was  there  none 
present  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who  had  been 
so  honored  V"  The  question  was  answered  by  llillel  the 
Babylonian,  known  also,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son 
of  David.  He  solved  the  difficult^',  appealed  to  princi- 
ples, and,  when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  ar- 
gument, ended  by  saying, "  So  have  I  heard  from  my 
masten  Shemaja  and  Abtalion."     Thia  was  decisive. 
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The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hilld  was  invited  by 
acclamation  to  enter  on  bis  bigb  office.  His  alleged  de- 
scent from  the  house  of  David  may  have  added  to  his 
popularity. 

g.  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  cir.  B.C.  112)  has  hardly 
received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of 
bis  order,  we  may  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the 
system  of  the  scribes  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
instructive  to  mark  at  once  bow  far  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting-point  of  his 
career  is  given  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed  by 
Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial  enough. 
The  young  student  had  come  from  Golah,  in  Babylonia, 
to  study  umier  Shemaja  and  Abtalion.  He  was  poor 
and  had  no  money.  The  new  rule  requiring  payment 
was  in  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  worked  for  his  live- 
lihood, kept  himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the 
lest  as  the  fee  to  the  college  porter.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  failed  to  find  employment.  The  doorkeeper 
refused  him  entrance;  but  his  zeal  for  knowledge  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed  himself  oatside,  under 
a  window,  to  catch  what  he  could  of  the  words  of  the 
scribes  within.  It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  but  he  remained  there  stilL  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon 
him  six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and,  when  they  found 
our,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  payment.  **For 
auch  a  man,"  said  Shemaja,  "one  might  even  break  the 
Sabbath"  (Geiger,  in  Ugolini  Thaaur,  xxi;  Jost,  i,  254). 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity,  Hillel  had  as  his  col- 
league Menachem,  probably  the  same  as  the  Essene  Ma- 
naen  of  Josephus  {A  ni.  xv,  10,  5).  He,  however,  was 
tempted  by  the  growing- power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a 
large  number  (eighty  in  the  Kabbinic  tradition)  of  his 
followers,  entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  his  calling  as  scribe  and  his  habits  of  devotion. 
They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorg^us  apparel,  glit- 
tering with  gold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  both 
(Jos^  i,  259).  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by 
Shammai.  The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor. 
One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Phar- 
isees, within  the  order  of  the  scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  ten- 
dencies— one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  liberal- 
conservative.  The  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable  (corop.  Geiger,  tU  tup.).  In  most  of 
them — questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness,  as  to  the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills — we  can  find 
little  or  no  interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects 
the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or  an 
unclean  Israelite  became  itself  unclean.  '*  Defilement" 
was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  even  with  the  careful  scrupulosity  described  in 
Hark  vii,  1-4.  They  were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sab- 
batarian. It  was  unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the 
Sabbath  wlrich  would  in  any  sense  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing it,  e.  g.  to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the 
sea.  It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the 
sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strict- 
ness, and  hold  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i,  257-269).  We  must 
not  think  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and  austere  in 
their  lives.  The  religious  world  of  Judaism  presented 
the  inconsistencies  which  it  has  often  presented  since. 
The  "  straitest  sect"  was  also  the  most  secular.  Sham- 
mai himself  was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent 


Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  in  his 
youth  (Geiger,  loc  cit,).  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed 
some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  more  lovable  and  attractive.  While  on  the 
one  side  he  taught  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He  was  the 
fint  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable  construction 
of  the  law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which  teems  almost 
to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost,  i,  257).  When  the  let- 
ter of  a  law,  as  e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  release,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it 
was  kept  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation which  met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aside. 
His  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adap- 
tation to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  caose  of  disfavor,  even 
for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoiling  his  dinner  by 
her  bad  cooking  (Geiger,  loc.  ct/.).  The  genial  charac- 
ter of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  hb  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and 
present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching: 
**  Trust  not  thyself  to  the  day  of  thy  death."  **  Judge 
not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  place."  ''Leave 
nothing  dark  and  obscure,  sasing  to  thyself,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  when  I  have  time;  for  how  knowest  thou  wheth- 
er the  time  will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv,  18-15).  "He 
who  gains  a  good  name,  gains  it  for  himself;  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  gains  everlasting  life" 
(comp.  John  v,  89;  Aboth,  ii,  5--8).  In  one  memorable 
rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Gospel :  "  Do 
nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  wouldest  not  that  he 
should  do  to  thee."  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers. 
The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the  sword 
to  decide  their  controversies.  Out  of  that  school  grew 
the  party  of  the  Zealot.*,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive,  the 
political  bigots  of  Pharisaism  (Jost,  i,  267-269).  Those 
of  Hillel  were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice 
of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v,  84-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant, 
unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  dis- 
posed to  foster,  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism 
the  full  burden  of  the  law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  See 
Proselyte.  One  subject  of  debate  between  the  schools 
exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper  than  these  ques- 
tions, touching  upon  the  great  problems  of  the  universe. 
*'  Was  the  state  of  man  so  full  of  misery  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been?  Or  was 
this  life,  with  all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
valued  and  used  as  a  training  for  something  higher  than 
itself?"  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter  and  the 
wiser,  view  (Jost,  i,  264). 

Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must  have  ap- 
peared to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both.  While 
they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  "spake  as 
one  having  authority,"  "  not  as  the  scribes"  (Matt,  vii, 
29 ;  comp.  the  constantly  recurring  "  I  say  unto  you"). 
While  they  confined  their  teaching  to  the  class  of 
scholars,  he  "  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes"  (ix, 
86).  While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  coun- 
cil or  in  their  schools,  he  journeyed  through  the  citiea 
and  villages  (iv,  23 ;  ix,  85 ;  etc).  While  they  spoke  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off,  he  pro- 
claimed that  it  had  already  come  nigh  to  men  (iv,  17). 
But,  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties, he  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  HilleL  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath (xii,  1-14 ;  2  John  v,  1-16 ;  etc)  and  the  idea  of  puri- 
ty (Matt  XV,  1-11,  and  its  parallels),  this  was  obviously 
the  case.    Even  in  the  controversy  about  divorce,  while 
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hU  chief  work  was  to  assert  the  truth,  which  the  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  he  recognised,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  law  (xix,  8).  Wh^ii  he  summed 
up  the  great  commandment  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  he  reproduced  and  ennobled  the 
precept  which  had  been  given  by  that  teacher  to  his 
disciples  (vii,  12;  xxii,  34-40).  So  far,  on  the  other 
band,  as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere 
adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  clearing  to  tra- 
dition, wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it. 

k.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember 
that  UiUel  himself  lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  rabbins,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  present  among  the  doctore  of  Luke  ii,  46,  and 
that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  substantially  his  suc- 
cessor, was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Acta.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain 
the  fact  which  so  many  passages  in  the  gospels  lead  us 
to  infer — the  existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
scribes  themselves  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognise 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher  (John  lii,  1 ;  Mark  x,  17), 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (xii,  84),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii,  51),  but,  on  the  other 
hsind,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even 
their  half- belief  (xii,  42),  afraid  to  take  their  stand 
against  the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
together  the  Sadducsean  section  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  ultra-Pharisaic  followers  of  Sharomai.  When  the 
last  great  crisis  came,  they  apparently  contented  them- 
selves with  a  policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii,  50, 51),  pos- 
sibly were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting  of  the 
confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  constituted  Sanhe- 
drim. All  its  proceedings,  the  hasty  investigation,  the 
immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregularity  (Jost, 
i,  407-409).  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  violence  was 
once  over,  and  popular  feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Ga- 
maliel summoning  courage  to  maintain  openly  the  pol- 
icy of  a  tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v,  34). 

5.  Education  and  Life,-^}.)  The  special  training  for 
a  scribe's  oflice  began,  probably,  about  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. According  to  the  Piri»  A  both  (v,  24),  the  child 
began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  tbe  Misbna  at  tea. 
Three  years  later  every  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
law  (^Bar-MitsvaK),  and  was  bound  to'  study  and  obey 
it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teach- 
ing of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their 
Tephiliim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For 
tbe  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted 
himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was 
required.  He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied 
for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  famous  rabbi.  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  tbe  synagogue  of  his  town 
or  village  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn  was 
tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If  be  passed  it, 
he  became  a  ^  chosen  one"  (^"iro,  comp.  John  xv,  16), 
and  entered  on  his  work  as  a  disciple  (Carpzov,  App, 
Crit  i,  7).  The  master  and  bis  scholars  met,  the  former 
sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D'^^'^sbn)  on 
a  lower  bench,  the  younger  (D'^aidp)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "at  his  feet."  The  class-room  might  be 
the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or 
the  private  school  of  the  rabbi.  In  addition  to  the  rab- 
bi, or  head  master,  there  were  assistant  teachers,  and 
one  interpreter,  or  crier,  whose  function  it  was  to  pro- 
claim aloud  to  the  whole  school  what  the  rabbi  had 
spoken  in  a  whisper  (comp.  Matt  x,  27).  The  education 
was  chiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  ^  What  was  the 
great  commandment  of  all?    What  must  a  roan  do  to 


inherit  eternal  life?*'  or  casuistic, *' What  might  a  man 
do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath?"  or  ceremonial, 
"  What  did  or  did  not  render  him  unclean?"  We  are 
left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and  answers  of 
the  schoolroom  of  Luke  ii,  46;  but  those  proposed  to 
our  Lonl  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  scribes,  as  tests 
of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  what 
was  commonly  discussed.  The  Apociyphal  gospels,  as 
usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  irritating  pue- 
rilities. (Comp.  EvangeL  Ti\fant,  c.  45,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codex  Apoc,  N.  7*.).  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on 
to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  "words  of  the 
scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or  might 
pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-Mid- 
rash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mystical  interpre- 
tation. In  both  cases,  pre-eminently  in  the  latter,  par- 
ables entered  largely  into  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  uttered  the  rimilitude,  and  left  it  to  his 
hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves.  See  Parable. 
That  the  relation  between  the  two  was  often  one  of 
genial  and  kindly  feeling  we  may  infer  from  the  saying 
of  one  famous  scribe,  "I  have  learned  much  from  the 
rabbins  my  teachers,  I  have  learned  more  from  the  rab- 
bins my  colleagues,  I  have  learned  most  of  all  from  my 
disciples"  (Carpzov,  Apjt.  Crit.  i,  7). 

(2.)  Aftier  a  sufiSicient  period  of  training,  probably  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  oflSce.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced  the  for- 
mula,"! admit  thee,  and  thou  art  admitted  to  the  chair 
of  the  scribe,"  solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  (the  •n3*^«D  =  x^(po^€(7ia),  and  gave  to  him, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "key  of 
knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi,  52),  with  which  he  was  to 
open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom.  So  ad- 
mitted, he  took  his  place  as  a  Chahei\  or  member  of  the 
fraternity,  was  no  longer  dypafiftaroc  rat  iditotrric  (Acts 
iv,  13),  was  separated  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the 
brute  herd  that  knew  not  the  law,  the  "  cursed"  "  people 
of  the  earth"  (John  vii,  15,  49).  (For  all  the  details  in 
the  above  section,  and  many  others,  comp.  the  elaborate 
treatises  by  Ursinus,  A  ntigq.  Iffb,,  and  Hcubner,  De  A  ca^ 
demiU  //e^rcsoniiii,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  ch.  xxi.) 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after  his  ad- 
mission the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions,  the  chances 
of  failure  and  success,  lie  might  give  himself  to  an}* 
one  of  tbe  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii, 
14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  law  and  the  prophets 
for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephiliim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin,  s.  v.  "  PhyUcteria"),  or  a 
notar}'  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  es- 
pousals, bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more 
fortunate  was,  of  course,  attractive  enough.  Theoreti- 
cally, indeed,  the  office  of  the  scribe  was  not  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  fees  paid 
by  the  pupils  were  appropriated  by  the  teacher  (Bux- 
torf,  Synag,  Judaic,  c.  46).  The  great  Hillel  worked  as 
a  day-laborer.  Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's 
work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the 
popular  conception  of  the  most  honored  rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows  main- 
tained a  rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to  the  injiir>*  of 
their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii,  14).  Each  act  of  the 
notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of  the  jurist,  would  be 
attended  bv  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position,  there  was  a  like  con- 
tradiction between  theory  and  practice.  Tbe  older 
scribes  had  had  no  titles  [see  Rabbi]  ;  Shemaja,  as  we 
have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them.    In  oar 
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Lord's  time  the  iMSsion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban  (we  are  re- 
minded of  our  own  Reverend,  Very  Reverend,  Right 
Reverend),  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition  (Serupius,  De  Tit.  Rabbit  in  Ugolino,  ch.  xxii). 
Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  off.  The  later 
Rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  disciples  of  the  wise  have  a 
right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft,  couch" 
reilecteil  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time  (Ursini 
A  ntiqq,  I/eb.  c  5,  ut  mp.).  The  salutations  in  the  mar- 
kct-place  (Matt,  xxiii,  7),  the  reverential  kiss  offered  by 
the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by  rabbins  to  each  other, 
the  greeting  of  Abba,  father  (ver.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Ilor, 
J/eb.  ad  loc.),  the  long  oroXait  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  ;^irtiiv  and  ifiartov  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
with  the  broad  blue  zizith  or  fringe  (the  KpufnnZov  of 
Matt,  xxiii,  5),  the  TepbiUim  of  ostentatious  size — all 
these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a  scribe's  life.  Draw- 
ing to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy 
and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hereditary  caste  of 
the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them. 
Unless  the  priest  became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in 
obscurity.  The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible 
and  base.  For  the  scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at 
feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (ver.  6;  Luke 
xiv,  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  in  this  period  was 
marked,  under  these  influences,  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had 
done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognised 
by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil.  Some  there 
were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  taking  their 
place  side  by  side  with  prophets  and  wise  men  among 
the  instruments  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  was  teach- 
ing men  (Matt  xxiii,  34).  The  name  was  still  honora- 
ble. The  apostles  themselves  were  to  be  scribes  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (xiii,  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  the  salutations  which  hailed  him  as  a  rabbL  In 
"Zenas  the  lawyer"  (vo/iicuc*  Tit.  iii,  13)  and  Apollos 
"mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  apparently  fur  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  fidx<u  vofwcai  which 
prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  iii,  9),  we  may  recognise  the 
work  which  members  of  the  order  were  capable  of  doing 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

IIL  The  Amoraim,  or  Later  Doctors  of  the  Law,—i. 
Name  and  Date, — The  name  ^tnoratm  (a''5<"ii^St,  sing. 
K"I113X,  from  "113M,  to  say^  to  hoUJorthf  to  expound)^ 
like  the  appellation  TVznatni,  is  Aramaic ;  it  literally^de- 
notes  recorderi,  ejcpotitort,  and  was  given,  after  the  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  to  those  "  wise  men"  and  **  doc- 
tors of  the  law"  who  alone  constituted  the  authorized 
recorders  and  expositors  of  the  received  Halachah.  The 
period  of  the  Amoraim  begins  with  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  K  Jehndah  the  Holy  (A.D.  220),  and  termi- 
nates with  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(cir.  A.D.  500),  embracing  nearly  270  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  A  ntoraiau — As  the  title  implies, 
these  Amoraim  had  to  examine,  decide,  and  expound 
the  import  of  the  Mishna  for  general  practice.  Alter 
the  redaction  of  the  Mishna  by  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D. 
163-193),  this  corpus  juris  became  the  canonical  code, 
and  constituted  the  source  of  study  and  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice, both  in  Babylon,  whither  it  was  imported  imme- 
diately after  its  appearance  by  the  celebrated  Rab 
(q.  v.),  and  in  Palestine.  These  commentaries  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  Mishna  in  the  two  countries  are  embod- 
ied in  the  two  Talmuds,  or  more  properly  Gemaras, 
which  are  named  after  them — viz.  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lon. The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  made  up  in  Tiberias 
about  A.D.  400,  because  the  Christian  government  took 
away  from  the  doctors  of  the  law  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion, thus  causing  the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate  and 
the  declension  of  the  Palestinian  school;  while  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud  was  not  closed  finally  till  the  period 


of  the  Saboraim,  as  the  schools  were  still  greatly  flour- 
ishing in  Babylon  under  the  presidency  of  ^mA  SfethUh 
ta  (XnS'^ns  C^-1),  or  heads  ofschoolst  and  the  Resh 
Galtttha  (XDlba  CI),  or  the  princes  of  the  exiles,  as 
they  were  called.  See  BIii>rasii  ;  Talmud.  For  the 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  who  occupied  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  were  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
of  colleges  during  this  period,  we  must  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Schools,  Jewish,  where  they  are  enumerated  in 
chronological  order. 

IV.  The  Saboraim,  or  the  Teachers  of  the  Law  after 
the  Condusitm  of  the  Talmud,—  !,  Name  and  Date, — 
The  appellation  Saboraim  (D^K'lSaD,from  the  Aramaic 
"ISO,  to  think,  to  discern,  to  judge)  property  signifies  <2r- 
cisores,  and  was  given  to  those  doctors  of  the  law  who 
determined  the  law  (iisbsn)  from  a  careful  examination 

of  all  the  pros  and  cons  (K"^:iD)  urged  by  the  Amoraim 
in  their  controversies  on  divine,  legal,  and  ritual  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sherira  Gaon  (A.D.  968>998),  <*  Though  no  independent 
legislation  existed  after  the  cessation  of  the  Amoraim, 
yet  there  continued  exposition  and  weighing  of  the 
transmitted  and  prevalent  opinions ;  and  it  is  from  this 
weighing  of  opinions  that  the  doctors  derive  their  name, 
Saboraim"  (Gri&tz,  v,  42G).  The  period  of  the  Saboraim 
extends  from  about  A.U.  500  to  A.D.  657.  This  period, 
however,  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  and  it  is  only  the 
first  part— i.  e.  from  the  death  of  Rabina,  A.D.  500,  to 
the  death  of  R.  Giza  and  R.  Simuna,  A.D.  550— which 
can  properly  be  denominated  the  real  Saboraim  epoch ; 
while  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  real  Saboraim  and  the  rise  of  the  Gaonim, 
from  A.D.  550  to  657,  has  no  proper  designation,  because 
the  doctors  who  lived  at  this  time  and  the  work  which 
they  did  are  alike  unimportant  and  desultory. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Saboraim, — Unlike  their  prede- 
cessors the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim,  and  their  successors 
the  Gaonim,  these  doctors  of  the  law  neither  formed  a 
succession  of  teachers  nor  were  they  engaged  in  any 
new  work.  They  were  a  circle  of  literati  and  teachers, 
who  supplemented  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Aroo- 
!  raim.  They  explained  all  doubtful  questions  in  the 
Talmud,  made  new  additions  to  it  both  from  oral  tradi- 
tions ami  MS.  notes,  inserted  into  it  all  the  anecdotes 
which  were  current  in  the  different  schools,  closed  it, 
and  wrote  it  down  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it.  Hence  their  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
but  was  pre-eminently  practical.  The  chief  men  among 
these  Saboraim  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  name 
are  R  Giza,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Sora,  and  R. 
Simuna,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Pumbaditha  and 
Rabal  of  Rob.  Their  disciples  and  successors  who  be- 
long to  this  period  are  unknown  (Griitz,  v,  15  sq.; 
422  sq.). 

y.  The  Gaonim,  or  the  Last  Doctors  of  the  Law  in  the 
Chain  of  Rabbinic  Succession, — 1,  Name  and  Date, — 
It  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  Gadn 

m 

(*)1KSi),  the  title  of  the  chief  doctors  of  the  law  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Saboraim.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain—^ 
namely,  that  it  is  not  Hebrew,  since  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Talmud  this  word  signifies /iru£«,  haughtiness, 
while  here  it  is  an  honorable  appellation  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  presidents  of  the  two  disdngnished  col- 
leges at  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  Now,  the  period  in  which 
it  originated  may  throw  some  light  on  the  etymology 
of  this  title.  Griitz  (v,  139, 477)  has  shown  that  this 
title  obtained  A.D.  cir.  658.  When  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
and  vizier  of  Mohammed,  was  elected  caliph  (655),  and 
the  Islamites  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  him,  both  the  Babylonian  Jews  and 
the  Nestorian  Christians  decided  in  his  favor  and  ren- 
dered him  great  assistance.  Maremes,who  supported 
All's  commander-in-chief  in  the  siege  of  Mosul,  was 
nominated  Catholioos,  while  R.  Isaac,  the  president  of 
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the  eollege  at  Sora,  who  at  Che  head  of  several  thousand 
Jews  aided  AU  in  the  captare  of  Finiz-Shabur  (May, 
657),  was  rewarded  with  the  ti  tie  Gaon  (excellence).  Ac- 
cordingly the  title  y)iO  is  either  of  Arabic  or  Persian 
origini  and  properly  belonged  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Sore  college,  who  alone  bore  the  appellation  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  president  of  the  subordinate  sister  col- 
lege at  Pumbaditha  was  called  the  Head  nfthe  college 
(Heb.  rV2r^^  OStI,  Aramaic  XPa-^n^  ©•»-!)  by  the 

Babylonians;  and  the  appellation  Gaon,  whereby  they 
were  sometimes  styled,  obtained  at  first  among  the  non- 
Babylonian  Jews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  in  Babylon. 
It  was  only  after  917,  when  Pumbaditha  became  of  equal 
importance  with  Sora,  and  especially  after  94*2-1038, 
when  Sora,  after  the  death  of  Saadia,  began  to  decay 
altogether,  and  Pumbaditha  continued  alone  to  be  the 
college  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  that  the  presidents  of 
its  college,  like  those  of  Sora,  were  described  by  the 
title  Gaon.  The  period  of  the  Gaonim  extends  from 
A.D.  657  to  1034  in  Sora,  and  from  657  to  1038  in  Pum- 
baditha, during  which  time  the  former  college  had  no 
less  than  thirty -five  presidents  and  the  latter  forty- 
three.    See  Pumbaditha  ;  Sora. 

2.  As  to  the  orgamzation  of  these  colleges,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  school  sat  in  front ;  next  to  him  in  rank  was 
the  superior  Judge  (Heb.  "p^  n"^2  2X ;  Aramaic  X3*^^^ 
M33^),  who  discharged  the  judicial  functions,  and  was 
presumptive  successor  to  the  Gaonate.  Then  came  the 
ten  who  constituted  the  more  limited  synod,  seven  of 
whom  were  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  students 
(nibs  *^S?St^),  and  three  associates  (D'^"l2n) ;  these  sat 

with  their  faces  towards  the  president  Then  came  the 
college  of  one  hundred  members,  subdivided  into  two  un- 
even bodies — the  one  consisting  of  seventy  members  and 
representing  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  the  other  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  and  representing  the  Smaller 
Sanhedrim.  Of  these  hundred,  the  seventy  only  were 
ordained;  they  bore  the  title  of  teachers  (C^Blbx,  ma- 
gietri),  or  the  ordained  eagea  (a*^Slt30n  "^CSn),  and 
were  capable  of  advancing  to  the  highest  office,  while 
the  other  thirty  were  simply  candidates  C^l^p  ''Sa), 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  legally  entitled  to  a  seat 
or  voice.  The  seventy  sat  in  seven  rows,  each  consist- 
ing of  ten,  and  being  under  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  college.  They  transmitted  their  membership  to 
their  sons. 

3.  The  WorkandAuthoritgof  these  CoUeget,— In  iMier 
times  these  colleges  assembled  together  for  two  months 
in  the  year— viz.  in  Adar  (= March)  and  Elul  (= Sep- 
tember). In  these  sittings  the  members  explained  dif- 
ficult points  in  the  Talmud,  discussed  and  answered  all 
the  legal  and  ritual  questions  which  were  sent  in  dur- 
ing the  vacation  from  the  different  Jewish  communities 
abroad,  and  enacted  new  laws  for  the  guidance  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  dispersed  congregations,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  ever-shifting  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  and  the  sundry  localities.  Each 
member  of  the  college  took  part  in  the  discussions;  the 
president  summed  up  the  various  opinions,  decided  the 
question,  and  ordered  the  secretary  to  write  down  the 
decision.  All  the  decisions  which  were  passed  through 
the  session  were  read  over  again  by  the  president  before 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  were  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  college,  sealed  with  the  college  seal,  and  forward- 
ed by  special  messengers  to  the  respective  communities, 
who,  in  return,  sent  gifts  to  the  college,  which  consti- 
tuted the  extraordinary  revenue  of  these  schools  for 
training  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Their  ordinary  income 
was  derived  from  regular  taxes  which  the  college  fixed 
for  those  communities  which  were  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  Sore  extended  over  the 
south  of  Irak,  with  the  two  important  cities  Wasit  and 
Baasn,  to  Ophir  (= India),  and  its  annual  income,  even 


when  it  began  to  decline,  amounted  to  1500  ducats; 
while  that  of  Pumbaditha  extended  over  the  north  of 
Irek  up  to  Khoraaaan.  The  prendent,  with  the  superior 
judge  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  college,  appointed 
judges  for  each  district,  and  gave  them  regular  diplo' 
mas.  As  these  judges,  or  dayamm  (0^3*^*^),  had  not  only 
to  decide  civil  questions,  but  also  to  settle  religious  mat- 
ters ;  they  were  also  the  rabbins  of  the  respective  com- 
munities, and  selected  for  themselves,  in  each  place,  two 
learned  members  of  the  congregation,  who  were  styled 
elders  (Q^spT),  and  with  them  constituted  the  judicial 
and  rebbinate  college.  This  local  college  had  to  issue 
all  the  legal  instruments — such  as  marriage  contracts, 
letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business  contracts, 
receipts,  etc  Though  each  of  the  two  imperial  colleges 
had  the  power  of  governing  itself  and  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  and  dependencies,  yet  the  College  of  Sora 
was,  at  first,  over  that  of  Pumbaditha,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts:  (1.)  In  the  absence  of  the 
prince  of  the  exiles,  the  gaon  of  Sore  was  regent,  and 
called  in  the  taxes  from  all  the  Jewish  communities. 
(2.)  The  College  of  Sora  got  two  shares  of  the  taxes, 
while  Pumbaditha  only  got  one  share.  (3.)  The  presi- 
dent of  Sora  took  precedence  of  the  president  of  Pumba- 
ditha, even  though  the  former  happened  to  be  a  young 
man  and  the  latter  an  old  man.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, the  College  of  Pumbaditha  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Sora,  and  eventually  eclipsed  it.  These  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  were  trained  the  doctors  of  the  law — the 
successors  of  the  ancient  scribes — and  which  represent- 
ed the  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  and  ordination,  were 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

VI.  Literature, — Krochmal,  More  Neboche  Ha'Seman 
(Lemberg,  1851),  p.  161,  etc ;  Frankel,  Monaisschrijlfur 
GeschichU  und  Wissenschajft  des  JuderUhums  (Dessau, 
1852),  i,  203  sq.,  403  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  J««7uA  Litera- 
ture (Lond.  1857),  p.  9,  etc;  Catalogus  Libr.  11^.  in 
BiUiotheca  Bodleiana,  p.  2615,  etc;  Gr£ltz,in  Frankel's 
MonatsschHft  (Leipa.  1857),  vii,  836  sq.,  381  sq.;  Ge- 
schichie  der  Juden,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Frankel,  Ilodegeiica 
in  Mischnam  (Lips.  1859) ;  and  the  Latin  monographs 
of  Syrbius  (V^iterob.  1670),  Georgius  (ibid.  1734),  and 
Hect  (Francof.  1737);  also  Pick,  The  Scribes  in  the 
Time  of  Christ  ( in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  1878,  p. 
249  sq.). 

Scrip,  an  old  Saxon  name  for  satchel  (BtiUe  Educa- 
tor j  iv,  209),  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  0!ipb^,yattMr (from  opb,  to  collect;  Sept.  ovWo- 
yiliy  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  where  it  appears  as  a  synonym 
for  D''51iJ  •^53  {to  Kuhov  to  iroifitviKov),  the  bag  in 
which  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or 
other  necessaries.  In  Symmachus  and  the  Vulg./iera, 
and  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.  Y.  '^  scrip,"  appear  in 
2  Kings  iv,  42  for  the  libpSC,  tsikloti,  which  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  Y.  is  translated  htisk  (comp.  Gesen.  s.  v.).  The 
rrripa  of  the  New  Test,  appears  in  our  Lord's  command 
to  his  disciples  as  distinguished  from  the  ^wvij  (3IatL 
X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8)  and  the  f3a\\dvTiov  (Luke  x,  4; 
xxii,  35, 36),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  the  lexicographers.  The  English  word  has  a 
meaning  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek. 
Connected,  as  it  probably  is,  with  «C7-oyv,  scrapf  the  scrip 
was  used  for  articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to 
shepherds  {A  s  You  Like  It,  act  iii,  sc.  2).  It  was  made 
of  leather  (Milton,  Comus,  626).  The  later  sense  of 
sa-ip  as  a  written  certificate  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
of  different  origin  or  meaning;  the  word,  on  its  first  use 
in  English,  was  written  script  (Chaucer).  The  scrip  of 
the  ancient  peasants  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to 
carrj-  their  footl  on  a  journey  (»)  ^ly/ci)  riov  dpTtuv,  Suid. ; 
Sfpfia  n  aprd^pov,  Ammon.),  and  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  In  the  Talmndic  writers  the  word  b*^dn 
is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is  named  as 
part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds  in  their  com- 
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mon  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  (Lightfoot,  //or.  Ueb,  on  Matt,  x,  10).  The 
(cunj,  on  the  other  band,  was  the  loose  girdle,  in  the 
folds  of  which  money  was  often  kept  for  the  sake  of 
safety  [see  Girdlk]  ;  the  fiaXXavriov  (taccnhtSj  Vulg.), 
was  the  smaller  bag  used  exclusively  for  money  (Lake 
xii,  33).  See  Bag.  Lightfoot,  on  the  authority  of  rabbi 
Nathan,  describes  the  scrip  as  "a  kind  of  vesture,  which 
was  a  little  upper  garment  in  which  were  many  places 
sewed,  where  they  put  anything  they  met  with  that 
they  had  occasion  to  use;  so  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
apron  with  divers  purses  or  pockets  made  in  it,  in  which 
the  Jews  put  their  necessaries  as  we  do  in  our  pockets, 
which  apron  they  could  readily  put  oflPor  on,  wear  or  lay 
aside,  as  they  saw  occasion.  As  in  such  an  apron  they 
had  their  pockets,  so  in  the  scarf  or  girdle  wherewithal 
they  girded  their  undercoats  they  had  their  purses. 
Their  girdles  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and  in  them  they 
kept  their  money  when  they  travelled  or  went  from 
home  on  their  business**  {Temple  Service,  ix,  121).  See 
Purse.  Notwithstanding  the  great  hospitality  of  the 
Orientals,  travellers  cannot  always  calculate  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  food  in  their  cottages,  for  most  of 
the  peasants  are  so  poor  that  they  can  rarely  afford  to 
keep  more  proviMions  than  will  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  their  families.  Pedestrian  travellers  and  shep- 
herds are  therefore  accustomed  to  take  with  them  a 
satchel,  or  wallet,  in  which  they  carry  some  dry  food 
and  other  little  articles  likely  to  be  useful  on  a  jouniey. 
It  was  in  such  a  bsg  that  David  carried  the  pebblebwith 
which  he  smote  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii,  40).  When  Christ  sent  forth  his 
apostles,  he  forbade  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
these  satchels;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  completeness  of  their  dependence  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, while  executing  their  mission,  than  their  neg- 
lecting to  supply  themselves  with  what  all  other  travel- 
lers would  have  regarded  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
(I^Iatt.  X,  10 ;  Mark  vi,  8 ;  Luke  ix,  3 ;  comp.  Luke  xxii, 
35, 36).  Thcj'  were  to  api>ear  in  ever}'  town  or  village 
as  men  unlike  all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without 
tliat  which  others  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh 
rule  given  in  Luke  xxii,  35,  36,  perhaps,  also,  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (yXunrtroKOfiov, 
John  xii,  6),  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  without 
bread  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness  (>lark 
viii,  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent.  The  scrip  is  often  made  of  haircloth, 
and  is  of  various  forms.  In  Palestine,  however,  it  is 
usually  made  of  leather  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  109).  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  many  of  the  usages  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  are  still  retained,  the 
scrip  is  usually  of  goat -skin,  and  is  generally  carried 
over  the  shoulder.    The  purse,  which  some  inaccurate 

commentators  have  con- 
founded with  the  scrip, 
was  always  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  A  kind 
of  sanctity  is  attributed 
to  the  scrip  by  some  of 
the  Eastern  Jews,  as  it 
preserves  their  food  from 
being  polluted  by  being 
brought  into  con  tact  with 
those  whom  they  are 
taught  to  regard  as  un- 
clean or  profane  (see  Hackett,  Illustrations  o/ Scripture, 
p.  9>7).  Thomson  found  the  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  carrying  wallets  made  of  the 
skins  of  kids  stripped  off  whole  and  roughly  tanned; 
and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the  scrip  of  the  Bible 
(^Land  and  Book,  i,  532  sq.). 

Scriptoria,  the  desks  of  religious  houses  at  which 
the  monks  wrote  in  the  scriptoriam. 

Scriptorinm.   In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  leaning 
was  neglected  elsewhere,  such  literature  as  there  was 
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found  a  refuge  in  monasteries.  In  every  great  abbey 
there  was  an  apartment  called  scriptorium,  or  domu* 
antiquarii,  where  writers  were  constantly  employed  in 
copying  psalters,  missals.  Church  music,  and  such  other 
works  as  they  could  obtain.  The  monks  in  these  writ- 
ing-rooms were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupations  in 
silence,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  grammar, 
spelling,  or  pointing.  In  some  cases  authors  prefixed  to 
their  works  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the  transcribers  to 
copy  them  correctly.  When  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
same  work  was  to  be  made,  it  was  usual  to  employ  sev- 
eral persons  at  the  same  time  in  writing;  each  person, 
except  the  writer  of  the  first  skin,  began  where  his  fel- 
low was  to  leave  off.  Sometimes  they  wrote  after  an- 
otlier  person,  called  the  dictator,  who  held  the  original 
and  dictated ;  hence  the  errors  in  orthography  in  many 
ancient  MSS.  These  scriptoria  were  ordinarily  so  ar- 
ranged that  benches  were  placed  one  behind  another 
for  the  copyists,  so  that,  a  master  or  person  standing  at 
one  end  and  naming  a  word  or  musical  note,  it  could  be 
quickly  copied  by  all,  each  naming  it  in  succession. 
These  writing  monks  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  librarii,  a  term  applied  to  the  common 
saiptores  who  gained  a  living  by  writing,  but  their 
more  usual  designation  M*as  antiquarii.  Isidore  of  Sev- 
ille says,  *'The  librarii  transcribed  both  old  and  new 
works,  the  antiquarii  only  those  that  were  ancient ;  from 
hence  they  derived  their  name."  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
librarian,  or  precentor  of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the 
writing-monks  with  the  books  they  were  to  copy,  and 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  occupation ;  they 
were  also  forbidden  to  write  anything  without  his  per- 
mission. The  junior  monks  were  usually  employed  in 
the  transcription  of  ordinary  books,  but  it  was  ordained 
that  *'  the  gospels,  psalters,  and  missals  should  be  care- 
fully written  by  monks  of  mature  age."  Nuns  were  oc- 
casionally employed  in  a  similar  way.— Farrar,  Eccles, 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Scripturaliflts,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  Prot- 
estants on  account  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
obedience.  The  Jews  also  occasionally  nse  the  same 
word  to  denote  those  who  reject  the  Mishna  and  adhere 
solely  to  the  Old-Test,  Scriptures. 

Soriptnre  (3ns,  kethdb,  Dan.  x,  2l,wrHitiff,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  in  the  New  Test,  ypa^,  of  the  same 
signification,  but  always  rendered  *' Scripttue").  The 
chief  facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  found 
under  Bible;  Canon;  and  Scriptures,  Holy.  It  will 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (In  doing  this  we 
substantially  adopt  Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible.) 

1.  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that  the 
woni  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In  the  ear- 
lier books  we  read  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law.  In 
Exoil.  xxxii,  16,  the  commandments  written  on  the 
tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be  ^'the  writing  of  God" 
(ypa^i^  Ocov),  but  there  is  no  special  sense  in  the 
word  taken  by  itself.  In  the  passage  from  Dan.  x,  21 
(n^X  snsa,  Sept.  Ip  ypa^y  aXfjdiiag)t  where  the 
A.  y.  has  "  the  Scripture  of  truth,"  the  words  do  not 
probably  mean  more  than  *'a  true  writing."  The 
thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  haidly  to  be 
found  there :  the  statement  there  given  was  certainly 
not  a  quotation  from  any  Biblical  book.  The  allusion 
doubtless  is  to  the  divine  purposes,  which  are  figurative- 
ly represented  as  a  book  of  destiny  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxix, 
16 ;  Re  V.  V,  1 ).  See  Book.  This  first  appears  in  2  Chron. 
XXX,  6, 18  (2!)na3,  Sept  xard  rr^f  ypa^fiv^A,\.  *'bb 
it  was  written"),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  books  which  led  the 
earlier  scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tn- 
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dUioD,  and  gave  therefore  to  "  the  writing**  a  distinctive 
pre-eminenoe.  See  Sckibes.  The  same  feeling  showed 
itself  in  the  oonstant  formula  of  quotation,  ^  It  is  writ- 
ten/' often  without  the  addition  of  any  words  defining 
the  paassge  quoted  (Matt  iv,  4,  6;  xxi,  18;  xxvi,  24). 
The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this 
sense.  A  slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  lie- 
brew,  and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.  The 
ti'^S^na  (ibetAtt6tm= writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Test,  was  used  for  a  part,  and  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Old  Test  (the  Hagiographa  [q.  v.]),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (kethtb)  came  to  have 
a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text,  which, 
though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as  iben,  the  right  in- 
telligible reading  to  be  read  in  the  congregation.  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  Mikrft  (K'^tJ't:,  Neh.  viii,  8),  or  '<  reading,**  the  thing 
read  or  recited,  recitation.  (The  same  root  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  sacred  book  of  Islam 
[^Korun = recitation  ].)  This,  accordingly,  we  find  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  collective  ypat^i.  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes 
on  to  the  Mishna  {PirJx  Aboih,  v,  24).  The  old  word 
has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and  S^insn,  "  the  writ- 
ing,'* is  used  with  the  same  connotation  {Und,  iii,  10). 

2.  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypaipfi  passed  into 
the  language  of  the  New  Test  Used  in  the  singular,  it 
b  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test  (Mark  xii,  10 ;  John  vii,  88 ;  xiii,  18 ;  xix, 
37 ;  Luke  iv,  21 ;  Rom.  ix,  17 ;  GaL  iii,  8,  et  al.).  In 
Acts  viii,  32  (17  ircpioxif  rric  ypapfj^)  it  takes  a  some- 
what larger  extension,  as  denoting  the  uniting  of  Isaiah ; 
but  in  ver.  35  the  more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In 
two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the 
wider,  some  the  narrower,  sense. 

(1.)  Ilo^a  ypa^rf  ^lovyivnTog  (2  Tim.  ill,  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  as  if  ypaprif  though  without  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Old  Test  as  a 
whole  (comp.  vatra  oUoioftfj,  Eph.  ii,  21 ;  vaaa  'Icpo- 
aoKvfio,  Matt  ii,  8),  and  ^tovvtuffroci  the  predicate 
asserted  of  it.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  construc- 
tion. Even  if  we  should  retain  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  ^toiri'tvoroc  as  the  pred- 
icate. "  Every  Scripture — sc.  every  separate  portion — 
is  divinely  inspired.**  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that 
this  assertion  of  a  truth,  which  both  Paul  and  Timothy 
held  in  common,  would  be  less  suitable  to  the  context 
than  the  assigning  of  that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  fur- 
ther inference  drawn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering,  **  Every 
ypa^ifi  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable  ..."  (oomp. 
Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  EIlicott,Wiesinger,  ad  loc). 
But  this  renders  the  latter  clause  unbalanced,  and  the 
Kai  is  evidently  intended  as  a  copulative,  and  not  as 
a  mere  expletive  adverb.  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypa^ri  dependent  on 
the  adjective  ^toirvnurroc  ("  every  inspired  writing**), 
as  if  we  recognised  a  ypapf/  not  inspired.  The  ustu  to- 
quendi  of  the  New  Test,  is  uniform  in  this  respect,  and 
the  word  ypa^fi  is  never  used  of  any  common  or  secular 
writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  ira<m  irpo^rjnia 
ypa^tii  (2  Pet  i,  20)  seems  at  first  sight,  anarthrous 
though  it  be,  distinctly  collective.  "  Every  prophecy 
of  (L  e.  contained  in)  the  Old-Test.  Scripture.'*  A  closer 
examination  of  the  passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  The  apostle,  after  speaking  of  the 
vision  on  the  holy  mount,  goes  on,  '*  We  have  as  some- 
thing yet  firmer,  the  prophetic  word"  (here,  probably, 
Including  the  utterances  of  New-Test  irpo^^rai,  as  well 
u  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test).  So  6  irpo^f/riicdc 
\6yoe  is  used  by  Philo  of  the  words  of  Moses  {Leg.  A  U 
leg,  iii,  14;  i,  95,  ed.  Mang.).  He,  of  course,  could  rec- 
ognise no  prophets  but  those  of  the  Old  Test    Clement 


of  Bome  (ii,  11)  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  included  in 
the  canons.  Men  did  well  to  give  heed  to  that  word. 
They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing  with  it  They 
were  to  remember  that  no  wpo^rinia  ypa^if^,  no  such 
prophetic  utterance  starting  from,  resting  on,  a  ypa^t 
came  from  the  iiia  linXvai^t  the  individual  power  of 
iuterpreution  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  like  the  ypa^ 
itself,  inspired.  It  was  the  law  of  vpo^itnia,  of  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God  spake 
'*  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  So  in  the  only  oth- 
er instance  in  which  the  genitive  is  found  (Bom.  xv,  4), 
ii  wapuKkfiiJi^  Tutv  ypa^v  is  the  counsel,  admonition, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  Aoyoc  iropocXiftfcwc  ap- 
pears in  Acts  xiii,  15  as  the  received  term  for  such  an 
address,  the  sermon  of  the  Synagogue.  napaxXridic 
itself  was  so  closely  allied  with  vpo^rUa  (comp.  Bar- 
nabas =  vtuc  vpo^TiiaQ  =  vibQ  vapcuekiiatiitg)  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles  may  be  reganied  as 
substantially  identical. 

3.  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collective 
meaning  is  prominent  Sometimes  we  have  simply  ai 
ypa^i  (Matt  xxi,  42 ;  xxii,  29 ;  John  v,  39 ;  Acts  xvii, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  XV,  3).  Sometimes  ira<rai  at  ypa^i  (Luke 
xxiv,  27).  The  epithets  uyuu  (Rom.  i,  2),  vpoAiiTucai 
(xvi,  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  ret.  iii, 
16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  cd  Xoiirai  ypa- 
Aai  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test  exclusively,  or 
mclude  other  writings  then  extant  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  such  writ- 
ings did  exist  A  comparison  of  Bom.  xvi,  26  with 
Ephes.  iii,  5  might  even  suggest  the  conclusion  that  in 
both  there  is  the  same  assertion  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles  and  propheit  of  the  Church,  and  so  that  the 
'*  prophetic  writings"  to  which  Paul  refers  are,  like  the 
spoken  words  of  New-Test  prophets,  those  that  reveal 
things  not  made  known  before,  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Bome  (ch.  xi)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this  nature, 
not  from  the  Old  Test.,  quoted  as  6  vpo^rirucbc  \6yoc 
(comp.  2  Peti,  19),  and  that  in  the  1st  Epistle  (ch.  xxiii) 
the  same  is  quoted  as  17  ypa^tf.  Looking  to  the  special 
fulness  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i,  5;  xiv,  1),  it  is  obviously  probable  that  some 
of  the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing; 
and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  both  the  apostolic 
and  the  post -apostolic  references  are  connected,  first 
with  that  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  Bome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it 

4.  In  one  passage,  r<l  Upd  ypafifjia'.'a  (2  Tim.  iii,  15) 
answers  to  "  The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the  A.  V.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  John  vii,  15;  Acts  xxri, 
24,  have  a  wider  range,  including  the  whole  circle  of 
Babbinic  education.  As  determined,  however,  by  the 
use  of  other  Hellenistic  writers,  Philo  {Leg,  ad  Caiumj 
ii,  574,  ed.  Mang.)t  Josephus  (Anf,  Proem.  3,  x,  10,  §  4; 
CotU,  Apiotu  i,  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ac- 
curately translated  with  this  special  meaning. 

SCBIPTUBE,  Apocryphal.  The  books  which  we 
now  call  Apocryphal  were  read  in  some  of  the  early 
churches,  but  not  in  all.  They  were  utterly  forbidden  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  Cyril  (Catech, 
4,  n.  22,  p.  66,  67),  where  he  directs  the  catechumens  to 
read  no  Apocryphal  books,  but  only  the  canonical,  which 
he  names  as  they  are  now  fouud  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception  of  Bevelation.  The  like  determination  was 
made  for  some  other  churches  by  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cca  {Omc^  Laodic.  can.  59).  In  some  churches  they 
were  allowed  to  be  read  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  as 
books  of  piety  and  moral  instruction,  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  were  never  named  as  inspired  books,  nor 
made  use  of  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  They  were 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  canonical,  taking  that  word  in  a 
large  sense  for  such  books  as  were  in  the  rule,  or  can- 
on, or  catalogue  of  books  authorized  to  be  read  in  the 
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Church.  —  Bingham,  Chrittian  Antiq,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iii, 
§  15.    See  Apocrypha. 

SCRIPTURE,  Interprktation  op,  Jkwish.    We 
here  present  some  details  supplementary  to  the  art.  Im- 

TKRPRKTATION  (q.  V.). 

I.  Among  the  Rabbinic  Jew$, — Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  canon,  the  study  of  the  Old  Test,  became 
an  object  of  scientific  treatment.  A  number  of  God- 
fearing men  arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encourage- 
ment, and  solemn  admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up 
the  people  in  their  most  holy  faith.  The  first  among 
these  was  Ezra,  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  8).  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central 
point  around  which  their  legends,  sermons,  lectures, 
discussions,  investigations,  etc,  clustered,  a  homiletico- 
exegetical  literature  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  devel- 
oped, which  was  called  Midrath  (0*^^").  This  Mid- 
rash  again  developed  itself  in  the  Ilalachah  (Sn^bn),  i.  e. 
currmt  law, fixed  rule  ofl\fe;  also  called  KD^iQ^,  VDhat 
was  heard  or  aaxptedf  and  ffagadah  (ITlIin),  L  e.  what 
was  saidf  without  having  the  authority  of  a  law,  i.  e. 
free  exposition^  homilies,  moral  sayings,  and  legends. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scripture,  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  contained  an  answer  to  every  question, 
the  t«xt  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner,  viz.:  1, 
OtSB,  in  a  simple,  prinuiry,  or  literal;  2,  X^'^^,  second- 
ary, homiUtic,  or  spiritual;  3,  T^*^,  allegorical;  4,  *1^D, 
recondite  or  mysterious  sense,  which  was  afterwards  des- 
ignated by  the  acrostic  Pardee  (q.  v.).  These  four 
modes  of  interpretation  were  also  espoused  by  the  cele- 
brated Nicholas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.),  which  he  describes  in 
the  well-known  couplet — 

**  Llttcrn  grestn  docet,  qnid  credos  Allegorla, 
Moralis  quid  agnt,  quo  lendas  auagogia." 

Long  before  De  Lyra,  we  also  find  a  threefold  mode  of 
interpretation  by  Origen,  viz.:  otafiarucog,  ^l/uxucoc, 
and  wivfULTiKoQ  (comp.  ircpi  6px*!*v,  lib.  iv,  c.  2). 
As  the  Midrashic  literature  haa  already  been  treated  In 
the  art.  Midrasii  (q.  v.),  we  can  only  refer  to  it.  The 
fourfold  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  explanation,  and,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing that "  the  law  can  be  interpreted  in  forty-nine  dif- 
ferent modes"  (TS''3B  O  OS  n^-^^ia  nninn,  Midrash 
Rabb.  Lev,  §  xxvi,  p.  149  b),  all  impossibilities  could  be 
made  possible.  Ilence  the  necessity  arose  for  laying 
down  and  fixing  certain  laws  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture.  This  was  done  by  HiUel  the  Great  (q.  v.) 
by  his  T\^*^Xi  T,  or  seven  rules,  according  to  which  the 
law  was  to  be  explained,  viz.  -. 

1.  Infirenoe /rom  minor  to  major  (HtJlHI  !?p).  Thus, 
e.  g.,  in  Exod.  xxii,  13  it  is  not  said  whether  the  bor- 
rower of  a  thing  is  responsible  for  theft.  In  ver.  9-11, 
however,  it  is  declared  that  the  depositary  who  can  free 
himself  from  making  restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  ac- 
cident must  make  restitution  when  the  animal  is  stolen ; 
while  in  ver.  13  the  borrower  is  even  obliged  to  make 
restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  accident.  Hence  the 
inference  made  from  the  minor  (i.  e.  the  depositary)  to 
the  major  (i.  e.  the  borrower)  that  he  (in  xxii,  13)  is  all 
the  more  responsible  for  theft  {liaba  Metsia,  95  a ;  oomp. 
also  for  other  examples,  Berakoth,  ix,  5  mcd. ;  Beza,  v, 
2;  Sanhedrin,yi,b;  jLduyoth,vi,2), 

2.  The  analogy  of  ideas  or  analogous  inferences  (fl'I^TJ 
rtlQ).  This  rule  was  employeti  by  Ilillel  himself 
against  the  sons  of  Batheira,  who  pretended  not  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  evening  of  the  Passover  happened 
to  fall  on  that  day.  Hillcl  affirmed  this  question  on 
the  ground  of  the  analogous  inference.  In  Numb, 
xxviii,  2  it  is  said  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  "to 
offer  it  in  its  time*'  (1'1?'^^!1) ;  and  it  is  also  said  re- 
specting the  Paschal  lamb,  '*  let  the  children  of  Israel 
keep  it  in  its  time"  (inr^^Qn,  Numb,  ix,  2>    He  thus 


concluded,  since  the  daily  sacrifice  can  be  offered  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  likewise  can  the  Paschal  lamb  {Pesachim, 
vi,  2;  Jems.  Pesachim,  66  a;  Toaepbta  Pesaehim,  c 

8.  Analogy  of  two  olyects  in  one  verse  (3K  *p*'SL 
inx  Dinsia).  Thus  in  Lev.  xy,  4  two  objects  arc 
mentioned,  the  bed  and  the  chair  pOlOl  321873), 
which,  though  belonging  to  two  different  classes,  have 
the  common  quality  of  serving  for  repose.  And  as  these 
are  declared  to  be  unclean  when  touched  bv  him  who 
has  an  issue,  and  to  have  the  power  of  defiling  both 
men  and  garments  through  contact,  it  is  inferred  that 
all  things  which  serve  for  resting  may  be  rendered  un- 
clean by  him  who  has  an  issue,  and  then  defile  both 
men  and  garments. 

4.  A  nalogy  of  two  objects  in  two  verses  (2X  yVSL 
Q**2*'>n3  "^aOQ),  e.  g.,  though  the  command  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  (Din),  Lev.  xxiv,  4)  is  diflferent 
from  the  command  ^  to  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper" 
(Numb.  V,  2),  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  enjoined  for  all 
times  (ver.  3),  while  the  latter  enjoins  only  the  speedy 
carrying -out  of  the  injunction  (ver.  4);  yet,  because 
they  both  have  in  common  the  word  12S,  command,  the 
conclusion  is  that  every  law  with  regard  to  which  the 
expression  '\IL  is  used  must  at  once  and  forever  be  car- 
ried out. 

6b  General  and  special  (13*^1)1  bbs).  Hereby  is  meant 
that  wherever  a  special  statement  follows  a  general  one, 
the  definition  of  the  special  is  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral use.  Thus  in  Lev.  i,  2  we  read,  ^  If  any  man  of 
you  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  cattle,  from 
oxen,  and  from  sheep."  Here  cattle  is  a  general  ex- 
pression, and  may  denote  different  kinds  of  animals. 
Oxen  and  sheep  is  the  special  whereby  the  general  is 
defined,  and  therewith  it  is  rendered  coextensive.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  only  oxen  and  small  cattle  may  be 
brought  as  sacrifices,  but  not  beasts. 

6.  A  nalogy  of  another  passage  (CtpSTS  "fl  X2C't'^3 
*^n2^),  being  an  extension  of  3  and  4. 

7.  The  comitction  (la^jrtS  lobn  ^11).     Thus  the 

prohibition  in  Lev.  xx,  11,  "Ye  shall  not  steal,"  only 
refers  to  stealing  money,  because  the  whole  connection 
treats  upon  money  matters. 

To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahum  of  Gimso  (q.  v.) 
not  only  added  another  canon,  but  he  also  maintained 
that  certain  defined  particles  employed  in  the  text  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  indications  of  a  bidden 
meaning  in  the  words.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Ne- 
chunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.),  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seconded  by  Akiba  (q.  v.),  on  the  other,  who  not  only 
adopted  thb  principle,  but  went  much  beyond  it.  Start- 
ing with  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  character  of  inspi- 
ration, he  refused  to  submit  the  sacred  text  to  the  same 
critical  rules  as  other  writings.  He  maintained  that 
every  sentence,  word,  and  partide  in  the  Bible  must  have 
its  use  and  meaning.  He  denied  that  mere  rhetorical 
figures,  repetitions,  or  accumulations  occurred  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  which  was  not 
absolutely  requisite  to  express  the  moaning  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey,  must,  he  maintained,  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose,  and  be  intended  to  indicate  a  special 
meaning.  Akiba  reduced  his  views  to  a  system.  The 
seven  exegetical  principles  of  Hillel  were  enlarged  into 
forty-nine,  and  were  strictly  applied  to  every  ponsible 
case,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  of  such  condusions. 
Great  as  the  authority  of  Akiba  was,  yet  as  formerly 
Nechunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  had  opposed  the  exegetical 
principles  of  Nahum  of  Gimso,  so  now  rabbi  Ismael  ben- 
Elisa  (q.  v.)  rejected  those  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  kept  by 
the  rules  of  Hillel,  which  he  somewhat  altered  by  re- 
jecting one,  adding  another,  and  subdividing  a  third 
into  five  parts.  These  principles  of  rabbi  Ismael  are 
known  as  his  thirteen  exegetical  canons,  the  n*)t?3?lsbo 
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ni*lia,  by  which  alone  the  ScriptuTes  Are  to  be  inter- 
preted (Ona  noma  n^rinno),  and  which  are: 
1.  Ii\ferenee  from  minor  to  major  pttHI  bp).    1  The 

eomparieonctf  words  or  ideaa(jn^'D  nnM:i}.  Z.Buildv>g(^ 
the  f other  t  or  the  ^kft  law  from  one  veree,  and  the  ehitf  law 
from  two  vereee  Oai9T3  DK  *pann  IHit  ninSQ  3M  "^33 

D'^nina).  4.  General  and  apeelal  (ttlfil  Ws).  &  Sfpe- 
cial  and  general  (^h2^  I3"1B).   t.  General^  wpeeiaXyatydgen^ 

tral  <bb3t  OlCn  bbs).  T.  ^  ^ewrol  «i5j«£  which  re- 
quiree  a  eoeeial  one,  and  a  epeeial  which  requiree  a  general 
mubjeet  (\oA  T^IXH  a-^Bl  aifib  "j'^nsn  bis).  8. 
When  a  special  law  ie  enacted  /or  eomething  which  hae  ol- 
ftfnfjf  been  eomprieed  in  a  general  law,  it  ehowe  that  it  ie 
Qleo  to  be  appUed  to  the  whoU  eUue  (bbsn  H^HO   "inn 

K2K'^  r^is  br  *ro\h  xb   "icbb  bban  i^  Kxr 

KX'^  'ibla  bbsn  b^  nabb  Kb«).  9.  when  a  eubfeet 
induded  in  a  general  deeeription  i«  excepted  from  it  for  anr 
other  enaetmentf  while  it  remains  in  aU  other  reepeete  like 

itfU  ie  eiBeepied  to  be  alleviated^  but  not  aggravated  03*1 

la-^ara  xino  inst  -ii^a  "jirab  kx'^i  bbsa  rr^nc 

l^onnb  Kbl  bpnb  XS^^ ).  lO.  when  a  etihjeet  in^vded 
in  a  general  description  is  excepted  from  it  for  another  en- 
aetmeat,  whUe  it  is  also  not  like  it  in  other  respeeU,  itise»- 
emitted  both  to  be  alleviated  and  aggravated,  i.  e.  its  miumc- 
tion  with  the  general  lawenHrdgeeaseti^h^^  n^inO  *^y^ 

bpnb  Kxv  la-^ara  «bq  nnx  -pya  -prob  kx'^'j 

n^snnbl).  Ihlfa  sutjeet  included  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion has  been  exeepUdfrvm  it  for  the  enaetmentqfa  new  and 
opposite  law,  it  cannot  be  reUored  again  to  the  general  does 
unless  the  BibU  itself  expresaly  restores  it  {Ti^TVO  "ini 

bia-^  nr«  •»«  onnn  -lana  •pi'^b  »x'»i  bbsa 
oi'^'^en  ainan  lan-^Ttr^o  *i?  ibbab  •n'^mnb). 

12.  The  sense  of  an  indefinUe  statement  must  either  be  deter- 
mined  from  its  eonneetUm,  or  from  the  form  and  tendency 

efthsetattmtntitsdfO^^  ISTJ  13^35^  "lobn  •na*1 
1B1DQ).  13.  When  two  statements  seem  to  eontradict  each 
other,  a  third  statement  will  reconcile  them  (0*^31  Da  *^30 

"•o-^bon  ainan  K^a-^o  n^  rw  nx  nt  a-'O^naan 
ft'^ms'^a  5'»ia'<'j). 

This  canon  of  Itfaoiael  was  soon  Followed  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  of  EHeser  ben-Jose  the  Galilean,  of  the  2d 
century,  who  laid  down  thirty -two  rules,  which  are 
given  in  the  art.  MiDRAsn  (q.  v.)i  §  iv. 

Besides  these  rules,  the  Scripture  was  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  Notarioon  (q.  v.),  or  according  to  the 
Gematria  ( fit*^'1h3t3**a ),  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  either  corresponding  to  ytiOftiTpia  or  ypafifta' 
rv€u  The  idea  of  this  rule  was,  since  every  letter 
is  a  numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to  the  number  it 
contains,  and  to  explain  the  word  by  another  of  the 
same  quantity.  Thus  from  the  words  **{jol  three 
men  stood  by  him*^  (Gen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  deduced 
that  these  three  angels  were  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Rg" 
phael,  because  niab^  nsn*^,  ofid  lol  three  men,  and 
bj<B-n  bs-'^iaa  bxa-'a  ibst,  these  are  Michael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Raphael,  are  of  the  same  numerical  value,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their  nu- 
merical value  of  both  these  phrases : 

no    b    o  n  3  n  1 

5+30(H-30+300+6+5(H-6-f-«=T01. 

bK'»iaab»a^nnb« 

80+l+10+2(KH-«+S+3O-|-l+S0-|-10-H0+6+8O+l 

b    K    B      *!      1 
-|-8(H-1+80+200+«=T01. 

From  the  passage,  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  one  Icuiguage  (Gen.  xi,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
spoke  ffebrew,  {IBO  being  changed  for  its  synonym 
•jiob,  and  »*ip'^=5+100+4+300=409,  is  substi- 
tuted for  its  equivalent  nn»  =  l+8+400=409. 


Another  mode  of  interpretation  was  according  to  the 
^*1pn  bK,  i.  e.  read  not  so,  but  so — a  very  important 
rule,  which  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  the  Masorah  (q.v.). 
In  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  nothing  new  was  added  to  the 
exegetical  canons,  and  the  rabbins  of  this  period  did  not  go 
beyond  their  predecessors.  The  main  study  was  devoted 
to  that  branch  of  literature  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  now  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  7th  century,  however,  "we 
find  ourselves  with  Jewish  scholars  who  had  begun  to 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  serious  inquiry  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  men 
who  brought  to  the  task  of  such  investigations  minds 
not  only  teeming  with  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers, 
but  educated  in  the  severer  science  of  their  own  age. 
Of  this  class  the  representative  is  Saadias  (q.  v,)  Gaon, 
who  was  beyond  compare,  both  as  a  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, the  most  competent  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  schools  of  Judaism ; 
and  who  was  folk)wed  by  men  yet  more  powerful,  in 
Aben-Ezra,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  others,  who 
have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  treated  in  this  Cydoptedia, 
These  commentators  do  not  all  adopt  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation.  They  teach  the  same  doctrines  sub- 
stantially, they  write  under  the  influence  of  similar 
prejudices  m(ae  or  less  strong,  and  they  aim  at  like  ob- 
jects; but  they  go  to  work  in  different  ways.  One 
class  address  themselves  to  unfold  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  simple  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Scripture;  and  of  this  class,  some  not  only  attend  to  the 
idioms  of  the  language  and  the  lexicographic  import  of 
words,  but  descend  to  the  niceties  of  the  Masorah,  and 
profess  to  show  how  different  shades  of  meaning  may 
be  brought  out  of  words  by  the  diacritical  use  of  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  Another  class  bring  to  their 
aid  the  mythical  apparatus  of  the  Midrashim,  and  crowd 
their  pages  with  the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  Hagadoth. 
Others,  again,  advance  from  the  literal  into  the  allegor- 
ical mode  of  exposition,  and  consider  the  letter  of  the 
document  as  the  signature  or  indication  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  teaching ;  while  a  fourth  school,  disdain- 
ing all  these  lower  modes  of  exegesis,  seek  the  transcen* 
dental  regions  of  the  Cabala." 

II.  Among  the  Hellenistic  and  Alexandrian  Jews, — 
While  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  with  all  its 
dogmas  and  pharisaic  decisions,  stood  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  the  Old-Test,  revelation,  it  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Separated  from  their 
brethren  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Egypt  constituted  an 
almost  independent  sect.  Left  to  themselves,  and  set 
free  from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development 
of  Rabbinism  in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  pursued  a  different  direction.  They  had  to  defend 
their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a  philosophical  system 
apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for  those  initiated 
into  its  mysteries  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  loftier  ele- 
vation. To  retain  the  truths  of  PUitonism  in  Judaism, 
to  vindicate  them  for,  and  to  elicit  them  from,  the  Old 
Test,  such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
apologist.  The  medium  of  allegorical  exposition  ser\'ed 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  necessarily  comes  into  existence 
everywhere,  when  the  religious  faith  has  taken  up  an 
attitude  of  contradiction  to  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments which  yet  are  received  as  divine,  and  are  firmly 
retained  (see  Gfrorer,  Philo,  i,  69). 

The  beginnings  of  this  interpretation  can  be  pointed 
out  so  early  as  B.C.  180,  in  the  'JSJiriyi]9tiQ  r^c  Mwi/crettfC 
Tpa^fiQ,  by  Aristobulus,  an  adherent  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy*.  Homage  was  done  to  it  by  the  Thera* 
peutts  (q.v.),who,  according  to  Philo  {De  Vita  Contem," 
plativa  [ed.  Mang.],  ii,  4«3),  regarded  the  entire  vofio- 
^toia  (that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures)  as  a  living  being 
(^«ov),  and  held  "  the  words  to  be  the  body,  and  the 
deeper  sense,  which  is  veiled  under  the  words,  to  be  the 
soul:  into  this  the  rational  soul  gazes,  looking  into  very 
hidden  thoughts  bv  means  of  the  words,  as  it  were  by  a 
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mirror**  (see  GfrQrer,  PhUo,  ii,  292  sq.)*  Joaephua,  it 
seems,  also  fancied  this  mode,  as  cau  be  seen  from  his 
words  in  the  preface  to  his  A  ntiquitiet^  that  Moses,  in 
bis  works,  had  only  indicated  some  things,  and  others 
he  had  communicated  in  allegories  worthy  of  the  topics 
(rd  fiiv  aiviTTofiiyov  tov  vouo^tTov,  rd  dl  dXXf^yo- 
povvTOQ  fiiTd  ffifivoTtiroc),  Bat  it  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  writings  of  Pbilo  (q.v.)  of  Alexandria,  the  whole 
of  which  are  occupied  with  explanationa  or  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  books  of  MoseSi 

Like  most  Jewish  theologians,  Philo  places  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  are  considered  rather  as  his  interpreters  and 
followers  than  as  his  equals,  liut  even  in  Moses  we 
have  to  dLstinguish  what  he  attained  by  philosophical 
acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from  God, 
either  in  ecstasy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
Initiated),  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  or  by  direct  com- 
munications. The  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  all  deeper  spiritual  truths  appear 
there  veiled;  the  letter  conveying  comparatively  low 
and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condescend  to  the  gross 
and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  as  to  bring  at  least 
iome  truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract 
them  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  views.  It  were  im- 
possible, it  is  ridiculous,  to  interpret  literally  many 
scriptural  statements,  which,  so  understood,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  and  would  degrade  Judaism  below  the  level 
of  heathen  philosophy.  In  explaining  the  supposed 
allegories  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  text  of  the  SiepL  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  Philo,  though  traces  of  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  occur.  A  good  deal 
was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact  of  each 
interpreter,  but  the  foUowing  seem  to  have  been  some 
of  the  principles  of  Alexandrian  exegesis:  1.  The  terms 
in  the  text  may  be  expanded,  and  its  statements  applied 
to  any  or  all  topics  to  which  the  same  expressions  might 
figuratively  be  applied.  Thus  the  word  ''place"  might, 
besides  its  proper  meaning,  apply  to  the  Logos,  and  even 
to  God,  who  contains  and  nils  alL  2.  The  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  toords  by 
showing  a  similar  etymological  derivation,  and  hence 
an  affinity  between  the  words  and  the  idea.  3.  Ever}'- 
thing  not  absolutely  requisite  in  the  text  was  supposed 
to  point  to  some  special  and  hidden  meaning.  4.  At- 
tention was  to  be  given  to  the  exegetical  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  expla- 
nation of  proper  nouns.  5.  Above  all,  the  commenta- 
tor may,  by  reaching  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  inspired 
writer,  sympathize  with  and  gain  an  immediate  view 
of  the  same  truth.  6.  Several  differing  interpretations 
may  all  convey  portions  of  truth.  Such  being  the  pro- 
cedure of  Philo,  the  natural  consequence  was  "  that  he 
completely  altered  the  peculiar  subject-matter  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  whose  essential  char- 
acter is  constituted  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  facts 
and  history;  and  that  he  volatilized  the  truth  of  God 
into  abstract  ideas."    See  Philo  (JuoiBus). 

III.  A  mong  (he  CabalUU, — An  entirely  different  atti- 
tude towards  the  Old  Test,  was  assumed  by  the  Caba- 
lista,  the  Jewish  theosophista  of  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  theoaoph- 
tc  doctrine  and  theories  formed  by  fusing  Greek  and 
OrienUl  speculations,  together  with  the  Old-Test,  reve- 
lation, in  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Test.,  especially  the  history  of  creation  in  Genesis, 
and  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God.  For  this 
purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  artificial  herme- 
neutical  methods  of  the  Talmudical  Ilagadah.  They 
not  only  made  use  of  the  four  modes  of  interpretation 
comprised  in  the  mnemotechnic  Pardetf  of  the  Notari- 
con  and  Guimatria  mentioned  above,  but  also  of  the 
Ttiruph  (?)1T2C),  an  anagram  which  consists  in  the 
change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition  of 
the  component  letters,  which  form  various  words.  Thus 
n''0«*ia,  "in  the  beginning,"  has  been  anagramatized 


DK  n^f'in,  "a  covenant  of  fire,"  to  accord  with  Dent 
xxxiii,  2;  the  Temurah  (H^lisn),  or  permutation,  or  a 
change  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  first  reducing 
its  twenty-two  letters  to  eleven  couples,  coupling  the 
first  with  the  last,  the  second  with  the  one  next  to  the 
last,  etc.,  as  ba  13*^  3:3  DH  rt  t\  XH  pn  *12i  ^^  DK, 
and  then  forming  mysterious  words  from  the  substituted 
letters.  The}'  assert  that  Jeremiah,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  provoke  the  king  of  Babylon  against  him  by 
making  use  of  the  word  Babj^oti,  artfully  substituted 
ipXS  (Jcr.  li,  41),  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  baX 
Without  going  into  details,  we  will  quote  the  Jewish 
writer  Zunz,  who  (in  his  Gotte^ienttUche  Vortrage,  p. 
408)  characterizes  the  Cabalistic  treatment  of  Scripture 
in  the  foUowing  manner:  "The  contents  and  significa* 
tion  of  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  doctrines  were  linked 
on  to  traditional  or  self-imagined  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Maj- 
esty. The  secrets  of  the  law  became  now  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  old  precepts  and  opinions  when  this  had 
been  unriddled.  It  was  believed  that  these  secrets  had 
been  deposited  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  were  legi- 
ble only  to  the  initiated  or  inspired,  who  knew  how  to 
set  free  the  spirits  confined  in  the  words.  Thus,  then, 
in  all  that  was  given  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Ilagadah, 
men  saw  a  sum  of  letters  and  signs,  whose  arbitrary  com- 
bination led  to  the  unveiling  of  mysteries,  and  as  the 
use  of  similar  means  occurred  already  in  the  Hagadah, 
such  a  spiritualizing  of  the  letter,  by  means  of  which  the 
connection  of  Judaism  with  the  eternal  order  regulating 
the  heavens  became  known,  was  held  to  be  the  glory 
of  the  law,  the  highest  attainment  of  all  exposition,  and 
the  final  aim  of  all  wisdom.  The  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Halachah  as  well  as  the  Hagadah,  the  se- 
cret doctrine  and  the  results  of  philosophy—the  whole 
was  the  bearer  of  an  order  which  regulated  the  world; 
in  which  God  and  law  were  the  foundation,  the  written 
Word  was  the  symbol,  but  the  alleged  body  of  tradition 
was  the  truth.  Into  that  domain  of  the  *  Mercabah*  and 
the  'Bercshith'  ['the  Chariot'  and  'the  Creation'],  at 
one  time  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  public,  ev- 
erything of  expository  material  which  antiquity  had 
bequeathed  was  gradually  drawn  in,  and  was  extended 
into  philoaophico-mystical  systems  of  Judaism,  in  writ- 
ings of  the  most  manifold  description."    See  Cabala. 

IV,  A  mong  the  Karaites, — Their  opposition  to  Rabbin- 
ism  would  also  lead  them  to  a  rejection  of  their  mode 
of  interpretation.  They  expounded  the  Old  Test  sim* 
ply  and  naturally,  and  their  expositions  manifest  an 
obvious  effort  to  reach  the  true  spiritual  understanding. 
In  general  they  have  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  TesL  than  their  opponents. 

See  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbitulung  des  A  Iten  Tata- 
meati  mit  dem  Neuen,  p.  884-731 ;  Hirschfeld,  Der  Geitt 
der  talmudischen  Auslegung  der  Bibel—V!>T8ta  Theil,  ffa^ 
lachische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  id.  Die  hagaditche  Ex» 
egese  (ibid.  1847);  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Sq>tua'' 
gintOf  p.  163-203;  id.  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paldstinen' 
fitc/ien  Exegese  aufdie  alexandriniache  Ifermeneuiik  and 
Programm  zur  Erdffwung  des  jUdisch-theolog,  Sanituirt 
zu  Bresiau  (1854) ;  Wclte,  in  the  TIUk  theoL  Quartal- 
schriftf  1842,  p.  19-68;  Hamburger,  Reat-EneykUfp,  s.  v. 
"  Exegese ;"  SchUrer,  NeutestamentJiche  Zeitgeschichte^  p. 
446  sq.;  Griitz,  GeKk,  d,  Juden^  iii,  175  sq.;  iv,  55  sq., 
427  sq.;  id.  in  Frankers  Afonatsschrifiy  1851-52,  p.  156- 
162 ;  Pinner,  EitdeUung  zur  Uebei'setzung  des  Tractates 
Berachothf  p.  17  b-20  a;  Pressel,  in  Herzog's  Real^Ef^' 
cykUtp,  XV,  651  sq.;  Zunz,  Gctiesdienstliche  Vortrdge,  p. 
58  sq.,  86  sq. ;  Edersheim,  J/ist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p. 
182  sq.,  570  sq.;  Zieenmenger, Neuentdecktes  JudenthurHf 
i,  453  sq. ;  Wahlncr,  Antiguitates  Ebraorwn^  i, 876-582; 
Hottinger,  Thesaur.  PhUolog,  p.  560-562;  Bodenschatz, 
Kirchl  Verfassung  der  heut^  Juden,  iii,  287-246; 
D'Aquine  [Ph.],  Veterum  Rabbinormn  in  Eaponendo  Pen^ 
tateucho  (Paris,  1622) ;  Maimonides,  More  Nebuchitn  (see 
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BoaenmttUei's  Uandbucky  iv,  124  tq.) ;  Keil,  Introduction  '  this  catalogue  agrees  his  contemporary  Bufinus,  who 


to  the  Old  Teat,  ii,  880  sq.;  Ginsborg,  Kabbalah^  p.  iS 
•q. ;  id.  Ecdtntutes^  p^  80  sq. ;  Margoliouth,  Modem  Ju- 
dtdtm  Invfttipaled,  p.  18  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SCRIPTURES,  Holy,  the  term  generally  applied  in 
the  Christian  Chnrcb,  nnoe  the  2d  century,  to  denote 
the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  BiBus.  The  names  Scr^tUtre^  or  '*  writing"  (r; 
ypafii,  2  Pet  i,  20),  Seriptitret  (ai  ypa^iy  Matt,  xxii, 
29 ;  Acts  viii,  24),  Ilofy  Scr^urea  (iipd  ypapLfiara^  2 
Tim.  iii,  16),  are  those  employed  in  the  New  Test,  to 
denote  exclusively  the  writings  of  the  Old.  See  Tica- 
TAMKKT.  AboBt  A.D.  180,  the  term  The  Holy  Script' 
urea  (a/  Ayiat  ypa^i)  is  used  by  Theophilus  {AdAu- 
tolyc  iii,  12)  to  include  the  Gospels.  Irenseus  (ti,  27) 
calls  the  whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  The  Divine  Scripturea  (^ciai  yjoa^'), 
and  The  Lor^a  Scripturea  (Dominies  Scripture,  v,  20, 
2).  By  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vit)  they  are 
called  the  Scripturea  (ypafai),  and  the  inapired  Script- 
urea  (ax  dtommtoroi  ypafai).  From  the  end  of  the  2d 
and  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  at  which  time  a  col- 
lection of  the  New -Test,  writings  was  generally  re- 
ceived, the  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so 
applied  as  to  include  all  the  books  contained  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Sept,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 
See  ScBiPTURB. 

I.  Contenta  of  the  Scripturea, — The  Scriptures  are  di- 


accttses  Jerome  of  compiling,  or  nther  plundering  (com' 
piiandijy  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
by  that  father  of  Susanna  and  the  Benedicite.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical  books  into  five  of 
Moses,  seven  other  historical,  five  metrical,  and  five  pro- 
pheticaL 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree.  Jose- 
phus  enumerates  tweuty-two  books— five  of  Moses,  thir- 
teen prophets,  and  four  books  of  morality.  The  proph- 
ets were  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  the  emty 
prophets  (viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings)  and 
the  later  prophets,  which  were  again  subdivided  into 
the  greater  (viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into  eight  prophets 
and  nine  Hagiographa  (Kethubim), 

The  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  includes  the 
other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which  we  have  already 
given  in  their  order.  See  Dbutero-cakonicau  As 
the  early  Christians  (who  were  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew)  received  this  version,  for  which  they  had  the 
sanction  of  its  employment  by  the  New-Test,  writers, 
and  as  from  it  flowed  the  old  Latin  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in  the  Bible 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were  received  indis- 
criminately by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  were,equal- 


vided  into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  those  ■  ly  with  the  canonical,  read  in  the  churohes.     Jerome, 


held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  former 
are  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Test,  and 
the  Utter  by  that  of  the  New,  See  Biblk.  The  Old 
Test,  according  to  the  oldest  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  2d  century,  consists  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or 
the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy) i  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth; 
four  books  of  Kings  and  two  of  ParaUpomena  (Chroni- 
cles) ;  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecdesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Job;  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah ;  the  twelve  Prophets;  the  books  of  Dan- 
iel, Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which  bead  Nehemiah  and 
Esther  seem  to  b^  included  (Ensebius,  Uiat,  Eccka,  iv, 
26).  Origen,  in  the  next  century,  reckons  twenty-two 
books,,  calling  them  by  their  Hebrew  names,  which  con- 
sisted generally  of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz. 
Bresitb,  or  Genesis;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus;  Ammesphekodeim,  or  Numbers;  KUahade- 
barim,  or  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  ben-Nun;  Sophettm, 
or  Judges  and  Bnth;  Samuel;  Wahammelech  Dabid, 
or  8  and  4  Kings;  Dibre  Hajammin,  or  Chronicles ;  Ezra, 
which  included  Nehemiah;  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  Psalms; 
Misloth,  or  Proverbs;  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes;  Sir 
Hasirim,  or  Canticles;  Isaiah;  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Ezekiel;  Job;  and  Esther; 
*« besides  which,"  he  adds,  ''is  Sarbath  Sarbane  £1,  or 
Maccabees."  He  omits,  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  To  the  books  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  catalc^e,  Origen  applies  the 
term  eanomeal  Scripturea^  in  contradistinction  to  aecret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  in  these  latter  the  deutero-canonical  {Iv 
hmpify  see  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech,  iv,  86)  or  ec- 
clesiastical books;  to  which  he  also  applies  the  terms 
Scripture,  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  Sacred  Booka  (De 
Prindp,  ii,  1 ;  in  Opp,  i,  16,  79,  etc ;  Cent,  Cela.  viii,  in 
Opp,  i,  778).  Jerome  enumerates  twenty -two  books, 
viz. :  1.  The  Pentateuch,  which  he  terms  Thora,  or  the 
Law.  2.  The  eight  prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  prophets.  8.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Canticles,  Daniel,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Esther.  Some,  he  adds,  enumerate  twenty- 
four  books,  placing  Ruth  and  Lamentations  among  the 
Hagiographa.  The  other  books,  read  in  the  churches^ 
but  not  found  in  the  canon,  as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd,  he  terms  Apocrypha*    With 

IX.— Hh 


in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  4th  century,  introduced  a  distinction  by  means 
of  his  prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  in  all  the  MSS.  and  in  the  early  printed 
editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
from  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  removed  to  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  A.D.  1546  (see  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's 
Letter  to  Van  Eaa  [Lond.  1826]).  Luther  was  the  first 
who  separated  these  books  from  the  others,  and  re- 
moved them  to  a  place  by  themselves  in  his  translation. 
Lonicer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept,  1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  offence  by  so  doing  that 
they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cephalseus  in 
1529.  They  were,  however,  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  Plantin  in  1575,  and  have  been,  since  that  pe- 
riod, omitted  in  many  editions  of  the  Sept  Although 
they  were  never  received  into  the  canon  either  by  the 
Palestinian  or  Alexandrian  Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
been,  by  the  latter,  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
canon  (De  Wette,  Einleitunff).  There  are,  besides  these, 
many  books  cited  which  have  long  since  perished,  as 
the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh,  x,  13 ;  2  Sam.  i,  18),  and  the 
book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xxi,  14).  Some 
books  bearing  these  names  have  been  printed,  but  they 
are  forgeries.  The  book  of  Jasher,  however,  published 
at  New  York  in  1840,  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the 
appendix  to  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette's  Intro- 
ciiicfion,  a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  forger}',  but  a  transla- 
tion of  the  much  more  respectable  (though  also  spuri- 
ous) book  of  Jasher  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
as  published  at  Naples  in  1625,  and  written  in  excellent 
Hebrew  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  See 
the  American  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  See 
Jasher. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmudists 
and  the  Masoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  translators 
differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrangement,  which  is 
generally  followed  by  Protestants,  is  made  enthvly  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  The  modem  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  thus  arranged,  viz.  five  books  of  Moses;  Josh- 
ua, Judges,  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings ; 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets; Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles.  The 
New  Test  consists  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles 
of  PauljCathoUc  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  these  are 
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diifeiently  anaDged  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  All 
these  writings  have  been  considered  in  the  Christian 
Church  ixoin  the  earliest  period  aa  divinely  inspired 
(^loirvtvaTOin  2  Tim.  iii,  1<1-16),  as  no  doubt  the  books 
of  the  Old  Tes^  were  by  the  Jews  (see  Talnud,  jNiMtm; 
PhilOi  J)e  Vit.  Afosis,  voL  ii;  Josephus,  Cont.  Ajnon.  i, 
8 ;  and  the  manner  of  their  citation  in  the  New  Test). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  maintain 
their  inspiration  (Justin  Biartyr,  Second  Apology;  Ire- 
jisBuSy  i,  4 ;  Origen.  Ilcpi  'Apxuv,  PrsBf.)f  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  as  to  its  limits.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers maintain  their  verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that 
of  the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers were  merely  preserved  from  error  ( Dupio,  On  the 
Canon).  But  the  first  controversy  rused  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  theses  of  the 
Jesuits  [see  Maccabeks],  who  had  maintained  the  low- 
er notion  of  inspiration,  were  condemned  by  the  facul- 
ties of  Louvain  and  DouaL  Jahn  observes  {Introd.) 
that  on  this  subject  the  entire  Christian  world  was  di- 
vided, and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  theses  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  or  the  Roman  prinute^  and 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  no  judgment 
on  the  subject  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
published  bis  Analjfnt  Fidei  in  1652,  in  which  he  de- 
fended that  notion  of  the  fathers  which  maintained 
only  an  exemption  from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine. 
Jahn  further  observes  {loc  ciL)  that  most  Protestants, 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  defended  the  moat 
rigid  ^notions  of  verbal  inspiration;  but  that,  from  the 
time  of  Tollner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of  inspiration  was 
frittered  away  and  eventually  discarded.  The  high  no- 
tion of  inspiration  has  been  recently  revived  among 
Protestants,  especially  in  the  eloquent  work  of  K.  Gaua- 
sen,  of  Geneva,  Theopneuttia  ( 1842  ).  The  moderate 
view  has  been  that  generally  adopted  by  English  di- 
vines (Henderson,  On  Inspiration^  Home's  Introd, ;  ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i),  while  m  America  the  extreme  view 
of  verbal  inspiration  has,  until  very  recently,  prevailed. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. 

II.  History  and  A  uthenticUy  of  the  Ilofy  Ser^)tures, 
-~1.  The  Old  Testamait.^ThG  first  Scripture^  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  kept  in  a  sacred  place,  the  tabemade,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
successive  sacred  writings  that  were  produced  before 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  commit- 
ted to  the  same  safe  custody;  but  when  the  Temple 
was  built,  Solomon  removed  into  it  these  writings,  and 
commanded  that  all  succeeding  Scriptures  should  be 
there  preserved  also*  Though  the  Temple  was  burned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  HS& 
were  destroyed,  for  none  of  the  succeeding  sacred  writen 
allude  to  anything  of  the  kind,  which  they  certainly 
would  have  done  as  a  matter  of  deep  lamentation.  Dur- 
ing the  captivity,  Daniel  (ix,  11, 18)  alludes  to  the  writ> 
ten  law  as  in  existence;  and  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  6, 8)  read 
the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people  on  their  return  from 
Babylon.  Abont  the  time  of  Ezra,  inspiration  closed; 
the  Spirit  departed  from  Israel  with  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  him,  the  seal  of  the 
prophets.  Then  the  canon  was  formed  by  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  never  dared  to  add,  or  allow  anything  to  be  add- 
ed, to  it  The  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  collected  by 
Ezra,  is  attested  by  Joscphus  in  his  book  Contra  Apwnu 
wherein  he  mentions  the  number  of  the  books,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  contents;  and  adds  that  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  no  one  has  dared  to  add,  diminish,  or  al- 
ter; and  that  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews  from  their 
birth  to  consider  these  books  the  oracles  of  God,  and, 
if  need  require,  cheerfully  to  die  for  them.  Five  hun- 
dred yeare  after  Ezra,  a  complete  copy  of  the  canon  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  preserved  in  the  Temple,  with 
which  all  others  might  be  collated.  Although  Christ 
often  reproached  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their 
erroneous  glosses  on  Scripture,  he  never  said  that  they 
had  in  any  way  falsified  the  Scriptures.  Paul  (Rom. 
iii,  2)  reckons  among  their  privileges  that  "  to  them 


were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,'*  without  implyiiig 
that  they  ever  abused  their  privilcjge  by  oorruptiog 
them. 

The  Jewish  canonical  division  of  Scripture  into  three 
great  parts—^he  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writ- 
ings (which  commence  with  the  PBaUns)-^  authorized 
by  our  Saviour  (Luke  xxiv,  44)  when  he  alludes  to  this 
threefold  division ;  **  All  things  most  he  fulfilled  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moees,  and  in  the  prophefci, 
and  in  the  Psalms^  concerning  me." 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Test  is  abundantly 
proved — (1)  by  the  unintentieaal  t^atimnniHi  of  profiuie 
authors,  who  speak  in  a  corroborative  manner  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  it;  such  profane  au- 
thon  being  unquestionably  proved  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  the  sacred  writers  whom  they  cotrob* 
orate,  such  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  Looginua,  Porphyry, 
etc.,  who  corroborate  Hoses;  (2)  by  the  fact  testified 
by  Grotius  that  there  do  not  appear  in  any  genuine 
ancient  record  any  testimonies  that  contradict  thoaa 
produced  in  the  Old  Test;  (3)  by  the  corroboration  of 
many  traditions  preserved  among  different  and  remote 
nations;  (4)  by  the  collation  of  many  hundreda  of  KSSi 
of  the  Old  Scriptures  written  at  different  periods  and  by 
various  persons,  in  all  of  which  MSS.  the  most  wonder^ 
ful  similarity  is  to  be  observed,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing some  trifling  ones  easily  accounted  for  and  explain- 
ed, and  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  as  to  doctrine 
or  fact  (Dr.  Kennicott  collated  seven  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.  without  finding  one  various  reading  of  any  actual 
importance) ;  (6)  by  the  agreement  of  ancient  writings^ 
sueh  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Hebrew, 
which,  from  the  violent  enmity  between  the  Jewa  and 
Samaritans,  could  never  have  been  by  collusion  (the 
old  Chaldee  Targums,  or  paraphrsses,  agree  so  remark- 
ably with  the  Hebrew  as  to  be  more  ptoperly  transla- 
tions than  paraphrases);  (6)  by  the  extraordinary  can- 
dor of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  detail  simply  the  frail- 
ties of  their  great  men  and  their  own  national  crimes^ 
instead  of  seeking  to  exalt  themselves  and  their  nation 
like  other  historians. 

2.  The  New  Teitament^t—Yrom  the  time  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Test  was  completed  till  the  pufafication  of  the  last 
of  the  books  of  the  Kew  Test,  about  four  bondred  and 
sixty  yeare  elapsed.-  During  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  ascension,  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission  seems  ta  have  been  committed 
to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  publicatiott,  by  his  follow* 
ers.  During  the  period  between  his  resurrection  and 
the  publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of  the  Kew 
Test,  the  churches  possessed  miraculous  gifts,  and  the 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled  to  explain  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Test,  and  to  show  their  fulfilment 
After  the  Goepel  had  attracted  attention,  and  Christian- 
ity was  planted,  not  only  in  JudsBa,but  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Test  were  written  by  the  apostlea  and  other  inspired 
men,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  churches.  Al- 
ready had  othen  written  narratives  on  the  rise  of  the 
new  religion,  but  they  were  not  authenticated  (lAike  i, 
1).  When  anthennc  documents  were  required  for  the 
information  of  the  churches,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
life  and  godliness  in  every  region,  six  of  the  apostles 
and  two  disciples,  all  of  whom  were  contemporary 
with  the  Master,  were  divinely  inspired  to  write  them. 
The  evangelists  may,  under  divine  guidance,  have 
made  use  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others,  also  of 
public  records,  and  even  of  private  memoranda;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  sacred 
writen  were  divinely  guided  as  to  what  they  should 
write. 

These  several  pieces  which  compose  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Test  were  written  in  the. Greek  language, 
which  was  then  almost  universally  understood.  They 
were  not  only  received  by  the  churches  with  the  high- 
est veneration,  but  were  immediately  copied  and  hand- 
ed about  from  one  Church  to  another  till  each  was  in 
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pomamoa  of  the  whole.  From  the  monoer  in  which 
they  were  at  lint  eirculated,  some  portions  were  nece»- 
Mrily  longer  in  reaching  certain  places  than  others. 
While  copies  of  each  book  wonld  be  extensively  multi- 
plied, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  fact  that  no  other 
books  besides  those  which  at  present  compose  the  vol- 
ume of  the  New  Test,  were  admitted  by  the  early 
churches.  The  original  collection  of  the  several  books 
for  the  fonnation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Teat  evi- 
dently took  place  M,or  immediaieiy  q/2er,  the  apostolic 
age ;  but  it  was  not  any  council  convened  by  any  bish- 
op or  Church  that  first  ascertained  and  determined 
their  canonical  authority.  Indeed,  the  books  admitted 
into  the  canon  were  never  suppoeed  to  derive  their  au^ 
thority  and  validity  from  any  coundl,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  the  books  existed  before  any  council,  and 
consequently  prior  to  any  official  or  ecclesiastical  deo- 
lamtions  concerning  them.  As  the  several  books  were 
assumed  to  be  of  complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  pnblbhed  by  their  inspired  authors,  the  churches 
were  eager  for  their  possession,  and  had  them  tran- 
scribed and  freely  circulated  everywhere.  Thus,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age,  several  churches  would  be  in  po^* 
session  of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Test,  for  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  which  they  had  all  the 
requisite  evidence  from  the  highest  sources.  Though 
the  books  of  the  New  Test  were  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  the  writers  were  Jews,  hence,  as  might  be 


plied  by  the  fidelity  of  ooUators,  may  now  amount  to 
more  than  a  kvndred  tk&tsand.  This  immense  com- 
bination of  Uibor  has  established  so  convincingly  the 
astonbhing  preservation  of  the  sacred  text,  copied, 
nevertheless,  so  many  thousands  of  times— in  Hebrew 
during  thirty- three  centuries,  and  in  Greek  during 
eighteen  hundred  years — that  the  hopes  of  the  enemies 
of  religion  in  this  channel  have  b€«n  overwhelmed; 
while  the  faithful  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sess in  all  their  purity  those  writings  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

SCRIPTURES,  UsK  of,  in  tiik  Early  Church. 
We  have  seen  above  that  great  care  was  taken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  secure  a  speedy  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  ss  they  were  converted  to  Christisnity.  En- 
sebius  {De  Pnrp,  Evcmg,  lib.  xii,  c  1)  sa}'8,  *'  They  were 
translated  into  all  languages  throughout  the  world;" 
while  Thcodoret  (/>e  Curand,  Gracor.  Affect,  Serm,  6,  t 
4,  p.  655)  declares  "that  every  nation  under  heaven  had 
the  Scripture  in  its  own  tongue."  This  translation  was 
done  to  encourage  its  reading  by  the  people,  and,  still 
further  to  secure  this  end,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
have  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  laid  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  church  for  the  people  at  their  leisure  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  reading.  Not  only  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  children  also  were  encouraged 
and  trained  from  their  infancy  to  the  reading  of  the 


expected,  their  compositions  evidence  Jewish  thought,   ,.  ,    ^    •  .  ^  .    v  i.i*    ^       i 

wUeb  eveiTwhcR  givU  «  Hebiew  edofing  to  the  Mjle '  JI^L^^P^^  ..^5!l^Jl!X*!L°i^, '"  i*'!!!!' 
of  their  several  writings.    We  have  no  evidence  that      '^     ""^  "      *'  *^"'  "      ""   '"*"*  **"  *"'  '""  — -♦.— 
the  books  of  the  New  Test  were  ever  corrupted ; 


in> 


deed,  as  these  books  were  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  alterations  were  both  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable without  detection.    These  books  are  quoted  or  ^  ^,       .     v    ^     xr  .u  «    ^    •  j  .i. 
alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  Well  as  by   repeat  them  by  heart    Nor  were  the  people  demed  the 
.u-.  ^j \i #  .u^  /^u-!-*s^_  ^.i^u^t. wi   pnvilejfe  of  readme  the  Scnptnres  in  their  homes,  but 


the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  they  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  studies  of  the  cler- 
gy.  Both  the  clergy  and  monks  were  accustomed  to 
have  them 'read  to  them  at  their  meals,  and  many  be- 
came so  weU  versed  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  could 


the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  present  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions, 
as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  century.  Now  the  New  Test  must  necessari- 
ly have  existed  previousiy  to  the  making  of  those  ver- 
sions; and  a  book  which  was  so  early  and  so  univer- 
sally read  thnmgbout  the  East  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Syriac  languages,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa 
in  the  Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  daim  to  a  high  an- 
tiquity; while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions 
with  our  copies  of  th^  original  Greek  attests  their  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity. 

But  though  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  have  not  been  wilfully  al- 
tered, they  have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the  vioi»- 
sitndes  incident  to  copjring  in  the  course  of  transmis- 
aion.  Still,  the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  which  are  dis- 
persed in  so  many  countries  and  in  so  great  variety  of 
languages  is  truly  sstonishing.  The  various  readings 
consist  almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion, grammatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  or  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Taken  altogether,  they 
neither  change  nor  aifect  a  single  doctrine  or  duty  an- 
nounced or  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God.  From  the 
recent  herculean  labors  in  examining  the  MSS.  and  col- 
lecting the  variations,  we  have  for  the  New  Test,  the  in- 
▼estigations  of  Mill,  Bengel,  Wettstein,  Griesbsch,  Mat- 
thiei,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Tregelles, 
and  Scrivener,  who  have  examined  several  hundreds  of 
MSS.  and  compared  their  differences.  The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriac  copies,  the  Latin,  Goth- 
ic, etc,  have  been  compared  and  their  supposed  varia- 
tions added  to  the  lists.  Even  the  quotations  found 
in  the  fathers  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal, 
and  all  their  discrepancies  and  peculiarities  seised  on 
and  subjoined  to  the  formidable  catalog^.  The  vari- 
ous readings  of  Greek  New-Test  Scriptures,  thus  multi- 


privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  homes, 
were  rather  encouraged  to  thas  prepare  themselves  for 
the  public  services.  In  these  latter  the  Scripture  les- 
sons, which  were  always  two  at  least,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four,  were  taken  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  only  epis- 
tle and  gospel  were  read.  Those  who  withheld  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people  were  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  sacrilege ;  but  such  an  oifence  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  was  considered  a  crime  to  yield  up  the 
Scriptures  to  persecutors  demanding  them,  and  those 
thus  guilty  were  styled  traditores,  or  betrayers.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiq,  (see  Index). 

Soriver,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  clcrg^'man  and 
writer  of  devotional  works  in  the  17th  centur}',  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Spener,  was  bom  at  Kendsburg, 
in  Holstein,  Jan.  2, 1629.  His  childhood  was  spent  un- 
der the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  in  the  trying  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War;  but  a  wealthy  merchant— tlie 
brother  of  Scriver*s  grandmother— finally  made  provi- 
sion for  his  needs.  After  suitable  preparatory  studies, 
Scriver  became  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1647  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock.  In  1653  he  was  archdeacon  at 
Stendal,  and  in  1667  pastor  at  Magdeburgf,  with  which 
position  he  combined  other  offices,  e.  g.  that  of  a  schol- 
arch,  and  finally  a  senior  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  He  refused  to  lesve  Magdeburg  in  answer  to 
repeated  calls  to  Halberstadt,  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  but  was  in  advanced  age  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  poet  of  court  preacher  at  Quedlinburg.  In 
1692  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  on  April  5, 
1698,  he  died.  He  had  been  married  four  times,  and 
had  had  fourteen  children  bom  to  him,  but  he  outlived 
all  his  wives  and  children  except  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

The  name  of  Scriver  has  lived  among  the  common 
people  through  the  publication  of  bis  8eelen$chatz  (Mag^ 
debuig  and  Leips.  1737 ;  SchalThausen,  1788  sq.,  5  parts 
in  2  vols.  foL),  a  manual  of  devdtion  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  "  the  Triune  God,"  and  which  deserves  high 
commendation.    Another  work  deserving  of  mention  is 
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bi*  GnUield't  ZuflOUpi  AmhcUai  (l>t  ed.  lG71,ui<l 
oArai),  >  sort  oT  Chriitiui  putbka,  400  in  number, 
which  «o  bted  on  objecu  in  nuure  and  ordinuy  oc- 
cunencea  in  life.  The  Sitcli-  a.  SitgetttfU  dcKribet  ■ 
uckrwH  through  which  he  paned,  anil  the  aid*  anil 
comroits  derired  TroiD  Uod'i  goodnen  iu  that  time. 
Pritina  haa  [lubliihed  a  work  of  conaolation,  eudlled 
WiaicatroM,  from  Scriwr'i  literary  remiini. 

For  Scriver'a  life,  «ee  I'riiiuiiV  pnTaM  to  tho  Srrlrti- 
Kkali;  Cbiutmma,  Biwjrupkit  (SuremU  l«i9)i  Ha- 
genboch,  Wtim  u.  Gadi.  d.  HrforaHit.  ir ;  iTraiij.  FjV- 
lalaiaUmia,  ii,  177  aq.— Ilenog,  RtaUEncyilop.  K  v. 

ScFobiotUl.  a  name  (^ven  among  Ihe  Bucieitl  Ro- 
Duni  to  ilun  dedicated  to  the  worship  ot  Ihe  infernal 
deitiei.  They  conuated  of  cavilica  dug  in  the  earth, 
into  which  libationa  were  poured. 

Scroll  (1B0.  liplur,  Iu.  xxxit-,  4,  a  boot,  as  elae- 
where;  an  a1»  f)i'^Xiov,Bev.v),  14),the  form  of  an  an- 
cient book  (q.  v.). 

SCROLL.  (1-)  A  name  given  to  a  numcrons  cl«M  of 
■     h  in  general  character  reaemble  a  band 


Scroll  Honldlng. 
arranged  in  undulations  or  convolutiona.  (2.)  It 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  moulding  ahown  in  the 
example  from  Dorcheater  church,  called  the  acroll-  or 
roll-niaulding,  a  marked  feature  of  tlui  Decorated  atyle. 
—Parker,  Glou.  of  A  rdiiltet.  *.  v. 

BomtiDj,  the  Inquiry  into  the  faith 
of  candidatea  for  bapligm.     It  waa  made  In  the  prea- 
■         -'     ■   It  helng 


laelffive 


xmory 


ai  the  I 


wounda  of  ChriiL  The  Hgn  of  Ihe  cro«  was  made  on 
bia  forehead  by  the  aponaor  anil  acolyte :  laatly,  he  waa 
■piinkled  with  aahei.    The  ciutom  died  out 

SCRUTINY  Is  the  name,  also,  of  one  of  the  three 
canonical  modes  o(  electing  a  pope  in  the  Romith 
Church.  It  is  the  method  aliuott  invariably  followed, 
and  ia  thus  managed  t  Blank  achedulea  are  supplied  tu 
each  of  the  cardinals,  who  tills  them  up  with  liia  own 
name  and  that  of  the  individual  for  whom  he  rolei.  If 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  not  in  favor  of  any  one  per- 
■dn,  the  cardinala  proceed  to  a  aecoiid  vote  1^  Bocruiu 
(q.  v.).  See  Gardner,  Failki  of  lit  World,  i.  t,  ,  Wal- 
cot  I,  Sac.  A  rckaol.  s.  v. 

Sondder,  Catliailne  HastlngB,  a  misdonaiy 
to  India  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wsa  bom  In  Utica, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  22,  ia2a,  Sbc  was  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Hastings,  known  and  honored  throughout  tha 
churchesoftheUnitedStalea  for  his  aucccBsful  efforts  in 
niaing  the  standard  of  church  music  In  her  tenth  year, 
ahe  joined  the  Preahyletian  Church  under  the  pastorale  of 
Dr.  Erakine  Maaon.  The  development  of  her  piety  gave 
early  indicatiuns  ol  her  destiny  as  a  misnionary.  When 
eleven  yean  old,  her  heart  was  deeply  affected  by  tl 
fact  that  the  miaaionarieewhn  had  charge  of  theCeylr 
miasion  achools  were  obliged  to  disband  aome  of  them 
for  want  of  funds,  and  to  send  back  to  the  dathiesa  of 
heathenism  many  of  the  native  children,  and  het  ayna- 
pathy  led  to  corresponding  action.  She  prepared  a  con- 
stitution, and  farmed  a  family  isaociation  to  sew  for  the 


til  she  left  home  for  India,  and  exchanged  n 
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and  moral  labor  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  she 
.ife-long  Bt^icitode.  From  the  time  she  deler^ 
mined  lo  devote  herself  to  the  mjssioaary  work,  her 
character  matured  rapidly  and  with  remarkable  power, 
and  the  beautv  of  the  Lord  shone  in  and  aronnd  ber. 
In  September, 'lS16,  ahe  was  married  lo  the  Her.WiU- 
iam  W.  Scudder,  aon  of  the  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.D., 
who  was  shout  to  return  to  his  native  India  as  a  mi** 
aioDary  in  that  Held,  ao  long  the  home  of  hia  honored 
father.  Soon  after,  they  embarked  for  India,  on  the 
ship  Fburio.  In  mid -ocean  there  was  a  rei'iral  on 
board,  in  which  several  of  the  roughest  saikm  were 
convened.  When  280  miles  froni  Madras,  a  meeting 
waa  held,  at  which  then  were  eight  of  tho  seamen 
hopefully  trusting  in  Christ  for  salvalion.  She  united 
with  the  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  her  arrival 
on  the  ahores  of  India,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  com- 
munion season  with  the  Indian  Chnrcb,full  of  gratitude 
to  God  fur  having  peimilted  her  (o  arrive  on  the  field 
of  her  labors.  Her  allolted  station  was  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  there,  as  acxin  as  she  could  master  a  few 
words  of  tbe  language,  she  cnmmenced  her  work.  She 
was  permitlrd  to  prosecute  her  labon  during  the  sbott 
period  of  two  years  only.    While  on  a  Journey  with  her 

cholera,  and  died  Uarch  11, 1849,  declaring  in  her  last 
words  that  she  was  happy  in  Jeaua.    (W.  P.  S.I 

Scndder,  Jolm,  U.D.,  a  celebrated  missionary  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  was  bom  at  Freehold,  M.  J„  Sept.  8, 
1193,  graduated  at  Princeton  CoUei^  in  IBIl.andatthg 
O'llege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  in 
181i>.  He  established  himself  at  once  in  medical  prac- 
tice in  that  citv  with  auccees  and  lucrative  prospects. 
In  1H16  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Walerfaury,  the  M- 
timahle  and  ellcient  companion  of  bk  missionaiy  life. 
In  1819,  while  waiting  to  see  a  patient,  he  pocked  up  in 
the  anieroom  a  tract  called  The  Comertiim  oflht  World, 
or  Ike  Claiau  n/  Six  lluiOred  mUioai,  and  lit  A  bUitf 
and  Dull/  of  lAe  Churtha  rrtpetting  Uum,  Deeply  im- 
prraaed  by  lis  appeals,  he  conaulud  with  his  wife  praj-er- 
fully,  and  with  fasting  and  great  deliberation.  They 
gave  themselvcB  op  tu  the  foreign  misaionary  service, 
offered  themsetres  to  the  American  Board,  and  prepared 
for  their  work.  His  friends  were  astounded  Ihal  ha 
should  sacrifice  hia  medical  prospects  of  fame  and  fort- 
une for  such  a  venture.  But  the  vow  was  made,  never 
to  be  recalled,  and  joyously  to  be  fulfilled.  He  waa 
licensed  hy  the  Claaaia  of  New  York  of  the  Refonned 
Dutch  Church  in  June,  1819,  and  they  aailed  on  the  8tb 
of  that  monlh  for  their  deatination,  with  Messrs.  Wias- 
low,  Spalding,  and  Woodwsrd,  to  reinforce  the  Ceylon 
mission  at  'i'illigally.  Hen  he  immediately  began 
hia  career  aa  a  misMonaiy,  physician,  and  minister,  al- 
though he  waa  not  ordained  until  May  16, 1821,  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Jafftiapatam,  by  clergymen  of  tha 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  denominaliona. 
In  the  large  hospital  which  he  eatablished,  cholera  and 
Jungle  fever  were  treated  with  eminent  auccess,  aa  well 
aa  ordinary  diseaaes  of  the  climsle.  In  1822  a  college 
was  o^sniied.  In  1834  the  mission  enjoyed  a  wonder- 
ful revival  of  religion,  which  wrought  with  power  at 
Dr.  Scndder'a  schools.  Hta  influence  added  much  lo 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  Ceylon  miaaion.  Iu  1836  be 
ana  Mr.  Winslow  were  transferred  to  India  to  eatabliah 
a  printing-press  at  Madraa  for  publiabing  tbe  Scriptures 
and  tracts  in  the  Tamil  language.  Tbe  large  printing 
estabhshment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  fell  inU) 
their  hands  tn  1BS8.  Six  milliona  ol  pages  were  printed 
hy  these  brethren  IheflrM  year,  and  more  in  later  yeara. 
!  These  were  scattered  through  every  open  door  fat  and 
wide  among  the  native*.  Dr.  Scudder  remded  at  Chin- 
ladrepetuh,  near  Madras,  and  oat  of  these  beginning* 
grew  up  the  Arcot  Hisuon,  which  was  received  under  the 
American  Board  of  Christian  Foreign  Mission  in  1862, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  can  of  the  Ileformed 
Church  in  America  in  1853  as  the  Arcot  Misnon  oi  tbs 
Church.    After  a  residence  of  Iwenl3--thlte 
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yeare  nbroad,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  cli- 
mate, Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  America  iu  1842,  and  re- 
mained until  1846.  During  these  four  years  his  time 
was  employed  in  constant  missionary  servioe  among  the 
churches  of  this  country.  His  labors  among  children 
and  youth  were  memonble  for  the  crowds  that  attended 
his  pablic  meetings,  and  his  marvellous  success  in  ad- 
dressing them  and  direct  Influence  for  their  conversion 
and  consecration  to  the  mission  work.  Upon  hb  return 
to  India,  he  resumed  his  work  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy.  For  a  short  time  (1849),  he  was  tempo- 
rarily connected  with  the  Madura  mission.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Scudder  died,  and  but  a  few 
days  previously  his  son  Samuel  also  deceased  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  preparatory  to  joining  his  father  and  brothers  in 
India.  The  death  of  this  promising  young  man,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing appeals  for  men  for  his  field,  and  in  their  absence  he 
resolved  to  make  up  for  Samuel's  loss  by  personally  ren- 
dering extra  service.  This  excessive  labor  brought  on 
aeriotts  illneaa.  In  1864,  by  medical  advice,  he  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voyage  reinvigorated 
him,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Wynbeig,  where  he 
was  ver}'  useful  in  Christian  labors  among  the  £nglish- 
speaking  people,  he  arranged  to  return  again  to  his 
field.  But  only  two  days  before  the  ship  arrived,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  Jan.  18,  1865.  Of  his 
fourteen  children,  nine  survive.  His  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  became  missionaries  in  the  same  field 
with  their  parents,  and  in  the  Aroot  Mission  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Church.  Two  of  the  sons  have  since  been 
obliged  to  leave  India  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  have 
done  good  service  to  the  Church  at  home.  One  of  the 
daughters  was,  and  the  other  still  is,  in  missionary  work 
(1870).  Besides  his  numerous  communications  to  the 
Mistionary  Herald  and  other  serials  for  thirty-five  years, 
Dr.  Scudder  issued  several  publications,  which  have  all 
had  a  wide  and  useful  circulation.  Among  these  are. 
The  Retleemei'B  Last  Command :-^The  HarveH  Peruh- 
ing: — An  Appeal  to  A/others: — Knocking  at  the  Door: 
— Passing  over  Jordan: — Letters  to  Children,  etc  Dr. 
Scudder's  distinguishing  traits  were  decision  of  charac- 
ter, martyr-like  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  steadfast- 
ness ill  prosecuting  his  plans.  He  had  in  hiro  many  of 
the  highest  elements  of  moral  heroism,  a  sublime  daring 
to  do  right  irrespective  of  opposition,  a  supreme  regard  i 
for  first  principles,  a  scorn  of  all  that  was  mean  and 
small,  a  ^'zeal  according  to  knowledge,**  and  a  practical 
wisdom  in  accomplishing  his  purposes  which  easily 
overrode  mere  oonventionalitiea  of  routine.  His  intel- 
lect was  robust,  intensely  active,  and  independent.  His 
will  was  most  positive  and  all -controlling  when  once 
he  believed  himself  to  be  right.  Nothing  daunted  his 
brave  souL  In  early  life  he  had  for  months  been  the 
victim  of  a  moat  terrible  spiritual  conflict,  which  ended 
in  a  peace  that  nothing  afterwards  seriously  disturbed. 
It  was  the  grand  victory  of  his  life,  which  dwarfed  all 
other  contests  and  made  self-sacrifice  the  easv  law  of  his 
new  being.  When  one  told  him  that  he  should  consult 
conscience  lest  he  should  overwork  himself,  he  said  that 
he  had  "quashed  conscience  of  that  sort  long  ago." 
When  asked  in  America,  **  What  are  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  missionary  work  ?"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  the  word.  I  long  ago  erased  it  from  my  vocabu- 
lary.^' He  fought  the  battles  of  temperance  among  the 
missions  and  people,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  caste  in 
the  churches  of  India,  with  heroic  power  and  triumph. 
His  piety  was  sweetly  expressed  in  saying  to  one  of  his 
sons  '*that  his  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle 
around  Jesus  in  heaven.'*  For  years  before  his  death 
he  enjoye<i  unbroken  **  assurance  of  faith."  His  power 
and  tact  in  personal  religious  conversation  with  almost 
every  one  that  he  met  were  wonderful.  He  preached  the 
Gospel  in  almost  every  large  town  in  Southern  India. 
He  made  frequent  and  extensive  tours  for  this  purpose, 
preaching  generally  twice  a  day,  and  once  **  he  stood  at 


his  post  eleven  consecutive  boon.  He  did  not  even 
stop  to  eat,  but  bad  coffee  brought  to  him."  His  biogra- 
phy is  full  of  stirring  incidents  illustrating  these  and 
other  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man«  A  J/e- 
Moir  of  him  has  been  published  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Kev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1870,  12mo);  also  a 
previous  volume  called  The  MiaHnmny  Doctor  and  hia 
Family f  by  M.  £.  Wilmtr  (Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Refomied  Dutch  Chnreb).  See  Sprague,  A  tmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vol  ix-  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  p.  204-210.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Scudder,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  8, 1810.  He  was  the  old* 
est  son  of  Jacob  Scudder,  M.D.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1830,  after  which  he  spent  one 
year  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  and  then  returned  to 
Princeton  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminar3\  A 
failure  of  health  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
theological  course,  and  be  went  to  Holmesville,  Mass., 
for  its  recovery.  WhUe  there  he  entered  actively  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  prayer  and  other  religious  meet- 
ings, making  himself  generally  useful  as  a  Christian. 
After  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  had  charge  of 
several  classical  schools  in  Louisiana  and  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  also  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Georgia.  Although  he  was  not 
ordained,  he  sustained  the  relation  of  a  lay  preacher, 
and,  while  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large  school,  was 
much  occupied  in  conducting  religious  exercises,  in  dis- 
tributing religious  tracts,  and  in  other  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful dforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  As  a  colaborer,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  in  the 
ministry,  and  his  labors  of  love  were  highly  appreciated 
and  much  blessed.  Like  Harlan  Page,  his  personal  ef- 
forts brought  many  into  the  kingdom  who  might  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  ministerial  influence.  On  the 
morning  of  July  19, 1876,  he  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and,  after  exclaiming  "How  blessed  « 
thing  it  18  to  be  prepared  to  die !"  he  breathed  his  last. 
(W.  P.  S.> 

EteulL     See  Skult. 

Boulptnre,  Hebrew.  By  the  well-known  law  (in 
Exod.  XX,  4  sq. ;  DeuL  iv,  16  aq. ;  xxvii,  16 ;  comp.  Diod. 
Sic.  £clog,  xl,  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  761 ;  Joeephus,  Cont.  Apion, 
ii, 6;  Ewald,  Itr,  GesdL  ii,  110  aq.;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  6,  4. 
But  see  Bertheau,  Tsr,  Getch.  p.  248)  the  Israelites  were 
not  forbidden  to  make  any  image  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal 
(Michaelis,  Mos,  Rechi,  p.  160  aq.),  for  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  there 
were  two  cherutw  of  gold^  and  flower-work  as  orna- 
ment was  placed  on  the  golden  candlestick;  and  the 
large  brazen  bathing- vessel  in  the  court  (the  so-called 
brazen  sea  [q.v.])  was  supported  on  twelve  brazen  oxen 
(1  Kings  vii,  26),  though  Josephus  blames  this  arrange- 
ment as  illegal  {Ant,  viii,  7, 6).  In  the  wilderness,  too, 
even  Moses  set  up  a  brazen  serpent  (Numb,  xxi,  8),  and 
the  Philistines  offered  golden  figures  as  an  offering  to 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.).  But  the  design  was  to 
forbid  all  worship  of  images,  and  also  all  images  of  Je- 
hovah (comp.  Exod.  XX,  6;  Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  6, 6;  Philo; 
0pp.  ii,  691),  for  a  sensual  people  would  easily  be  led 
into  idolatry  by  them,  or  at  least  would  lose  much  of 
the  spirituality  of  their  ideas  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Philoj 
0pp.  i,  496) ;  and  thus  the  golden  Calf  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xxxii,4),  the  graven  image  of  the  children  of  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii,  81 ;  comp.  xvii,  4),  and  the  two  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq.)  were  antitheocratic.  Yet 
this  Mosaic  law  prevented  the  great  progress  of  sculpt- 
ure, which  in  all  nations  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
pulse from  religious  faith  and  worship.  (Schnaase, 
Gesch,  d.  bild.  KOnste,  i,  267,  thinks  that  the  imagination 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in  their  poetr>',  was  too  quick 
and  mercurial  for  the  patient  work  of  sculpture.)  Most 
of  their  works  of  brass  of  this  kind  were  by  Phoenician 
artists  (1  Kings  vii,  14).  An  example  of  sculpture  not 
of  a  religious  character  occurs  in  the  audience  throne 
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qf  SolomDn,  nbieh  »u  mppoitod  and  Bnmanded  bj 
fourteen  finely  wcought  liana,  the  •ymbuL  at  Unngth 
(lluiigix,  19iq.;  2  Cbraa.u(,  19  aq.).  Aftertbeu- 
Ue,  atrictei  views  prevaiisd ;  uid  tbe  onbodox  Jewa,  or 
fblloiTCTB  or  tbe  Pluuueeis  inteipreled  tb«  Hauie  probi- 
bilioo  of  Mulptnn  in  genenl  (JoMpbiu,  Ant.  xv,  8, 1  j 
XTil,5,  2;  XTiii,  a,lj  (Fur,  ii,  9,  2 ;  oomp.  >lao  Mii- 
moaidei  in  llottinger,  Jiu.  Htbr.  S8),  eTcn  of  irchiuctu- 
nl  omament  (Joaepbui,  FFar.ii,  10,4;  comp.  ^tvL  xvii, 
6, 2 ;  TaciC  IliiL  v,  ^  Ei.  V*t  according  lo  JoKphua,  A  nt. 
lit,  C,  2,  ooly  the  imagea  of  living  creaUira  were  pro- 
hibited). Accordingly,  u  palaco  of  the  tetrarcb  Uerod 
in  TilKriu,  which  was  adorned  with  the  figures  or 
beasta,  vtaa  burned  by  oidei  of  tbo  Sanbedrim,  aimply 
becaiue  it  was  thought  to  violate  (heir  law  (Joaephiu, 
Life,  12).  Still  leaa  were  imagei  tolerated  in  the  Tem- 
ple (id.  ITar,  i,  33,  !;  Aal.  xvii.  6,  i).  Even  the  im- 
aige  oT  the  empemr,  carried  un  the  eaglca  of  tbe  sol- 
iliera,  could  not  be  admitted  iato  Jeruulem  ( ibid, 
iviii,8,  l.and  6,3;  comp.  IFar,  ii,  9,  2;  Aai.xy,», 
I  aq.).  Vet  such  rigid  views  were  not  unirenul;  at 
least.  It  an  earlier  period,  John  Hyrcanus  adorned  his 
castle  beyond  the  Jordan  witb  caloaaal  animal  Rgures 
{ibid.  :di,i,  11);  queen  Alexandra  had  portraita  of  her 
children  made  {AiA  xv,  2, 6) ;  and  Herod  Agripps  pos- 
Kssed  stMuea  of  bis  daughters  (JUd.  xix,  9, 1}. — Winer. 
Hebrew  sculpture,  such  as  it  was,  no  doubt  was  based 
Dpon,  and  sustained  by,  the  art  as  pnclieed  in  Egypt- 
It  wia  there  governed  by  very  strict  rules,  fixed  pro- 
portions  being  eatabliahed  for  every  figure,  which  the 
statuary  waa  not  permitted  to  violate ;  and  bence  srises 
the  great  aameneas  in  tbe  Egyptian  etatuea,  and  the 
aliffness  for  which  tbey  are  all  remarkable.  Isaiah 
dewribes  the  process  of  idot-making  very  minutely. 
"The  carpenter  stretchelh  out  his  rule;  be  marketh  it 
out  with  aline;  he  fltteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  mark- 
elb  it  out  with  the  compass,  and  maketh  it  alter  Ihe 
figure  of  a  man,  according  la  the  beauty  of  a  man ;  that 
it  may  remsin  in  hia  bouse"  (xliv,  13),  The  mode 
of  proceeding  will  easily  be  understood  by  a  leferencc 
to  tbe  accompanying  engravings.  When  a  proper 
block  of.  marble  or  granite  had  been  procured  by  Ihe 
Kulptor,  the  aorfsca  was  ilrst  smoothed,  and  parallel 
lines  drawn  from  lop  to  bottom;  other  lines  were  then 
drawn,  at  equal  distances,  from  aide  to  aide,  ao  as  to  di- 
vide the  whole  into  ■  aeries  of  squares.  The  size  of 
these  squares  waa  praportioned  to  the  slie  of  tbe  figure, 
but  the  numbeiof  them  was  invariable,  whatever  might 
be  (be  dimetisiomi  of  the  figure:  nineteen  of  these 
squares,  according  to  some  authorities,  and  twenty-one 
and  one  fourth  according  to  others,  were  allowed  for 
the  beight  of  the  human  body;  when  smaller  figures 
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or  nmsments  were  introduced,  the  squares  were  sub- 
divided into  snullei  squares,  proportioned  to  tbe  lea 
figure.  The  outline  was  then  traced,  and  its  propor- 
liona  were  invariable.  This,  which  to  modems  would 
seem  Che  most  important  pari  of  the  process,  required 
no  great  exertion  of  skill  in  the  Egyptian  artist.  It 
was  then  inspected  by  the  master-sculptor,  who  wrote 
on  various  parts  of  it,  in  hieratic  characters,  such  direc- 
tions as  he  thought  it  necessary  (o  give  to  the  inferior 
artists  who  actually  cut  the  figure.  The  colossal  statue 
on  which  the  workmen  in  the  accompatiyiog  engraving 
are  engaged  appears  so  far  advanced  towards  comply 
tion  tbat  tbe  instruclions  of  tbe  master-scnlptor  have 
been  chiselled  away.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorua 
Siculua  that  the  moat  eminent  statuaries  alwaya  went 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  Kgypt,  as  modem  artttis  do  iu 
Italy,  to  study  the  principles  of  their  ait.  He  partic- 
ularly mentions  Telecles  and  Tlieodorus,  the  sons  of 
Khcecas,wbo  made  the  celebrated  etatue  of  the  Pyihian 
Apollo  al  Samoe,  alter  what  he  calls  "the  Egyptian 
fashion."  He  explains  this  fashion  (o  be  the  separate 
execution  of  the  pans,  for  the  >taluc  was  divided  into 
two  puis,  at  the  groin :  one  half  was  cut  by  Telecles  at 
Samos,  and  Ihe  other  by  Theodorna  at  Epheaus;  yel, 
when  they  were  Joined  together,  they  fitted  so  exactly 
that  the  whole  seemed  the  work  of  one  haniL  And 
this  seemed  tbe  more  admirable  when  the  altitude  of 
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posture.  We  thus  see  that  Egyptian  sculpture  was  al- 
most wholly  a  mechanical  process;  the  Iswa  of  the 
country  prohibited  the  inIer\-entioii  of  novelty  in  sub- 
jects considered  sacred;  and  the  more  eSectually  to 
prevent  tbe  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  it  was  ordained 
■hat  tbe  profewuoii  of  an  artist  should  not  be  exerdsed 

deed,  has  shown  the  great  pnbability  of  tbe  bigbei 

hood.  In  some  instances,  however,  we  find  rcauii  to 
believe  that  the  Egypdao  aitista  broke  through  these 
trammels.  In  the  two  granite  statues  of  lions  presented 
by  lord  Prudhoe  lo  the  British  Uuseum,  we  perceive  a 
boldaesa  and  freedom  of  execution  scsrcety  compstibl* 
with  n  strict  adlicrence  to  mechanical  rule  (see  Wilkin- 
son, .^«i«l  £«,/.(.  ii,  342  sq.). 

SCULPTUBE,  Chbistiaii,  TfaeartoTsetdpIure  baa 
sn  antagonistic  principle  lo  overcome  in  the  Chriatian 
conception  of  the  world,  and  its  progress  has  been  much 
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impetied  by  that  faet;  for,  while  this  art  muat  deal  pri- 
marily with  phj'sical  forms,  and,  at  the  most,  can  only  re- 
gard the  spirit  as,  with  the  body,  a  co-ordinate  part  of  a 
common  whole,  the  Christian  idea  exalts  the  spirit,  mak- 
ing of  the  body  a  mere  instrument  and  medium  of  devel- 
opment, which  is  laid  aside  when  the  itage  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  is  reached;  and  in  the  measure  m 
which  Christianity  confines  all  ideality  to  the  realm  of 
spirit,  so  does  it  reader  impoesible  the  attainment  of 
its  ideal  to  an  art  which  aims  to  achieA*e  in  its  repre- 
■entations  a  unity  of  spirit  and  body,  of  idea  and  phe- 
nomenon. The  history  oT  Christian  sculpture  dowm  to 
the  16th  centwy  aooordingly  shows  that  the  constant 
effort  of  artists  was  to  discover  a  mode  of  ooneeptioo 
and  treatment, ie.  a  style,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  true  to  the  Christian  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time^  to 
the  laws  of  the  plastic  art ;  and  the  several  periods,  as 
well  as  the  sculpiors  and  their  productions,  differ  among 
themselves  chi^y  as  the  consciousness  of  this  task  has 
become  apparent  and  the  problem  been  more  or  less 
soooessfuUy  solved. 

Sculpture  was  neglected,  however,  during  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  history  ^Christian  art  (Ist  to  10th  century) 
to  a  degree  that  permitted  but  a  slight  recognition  of 
this  task.  The  didikeof  heathenism  and  its  idolatries,  in 
which  service  the  noblest  cflbrts  of  ancient  art  had  been 
expended,  was  at  first  so  great  that  a  cultivation  of  the 
formative  arts  was  out  of  the  question;  and  when  this 
aversion  lost  its  controlling  power,  the  eneigies  of  Chris- 
tian art  were  employed  in  painting  rather  than  sculpt- 
ure, the  only  object  being  to  bring  before  the  faithful 
representations  of  scenes  and  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Soiptores;  and  for  this  purpose  paintings  and  mosaics 
were  more  suitable  than  sculptures.  But  four  statnes 
of  a  religious  character  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  period:  (1)  a  marble  statue  of  Hippolytus, 
bishop  of  Portns  Romanus  and  martyr,  in  the  former 
half  of  the  8d  century,  the  figure  seated  and  wearing  a 
toga,  the  execution  thoroughly  ancient  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculpture,  while  the  upper  part  is  a  modem 
renovation ;  (2)  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  St.  Pe- 
ter whose  feet  the  faithful  are  expected  to  kiss  on  fes- 
tival occasions  at  Rome,  resembling  the  Hippolytus  in 
style  and  character,  and  probably  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  5th  century ;  and  (8)  two  statues  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  one  belonging  to  the  6th  or  6tb  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  to  a  later  period,  when  ancient 
Christian  art  was  already  in  its  decline.  We  have  his- 
torical information  respecting  sculptures  of  a  non-relig- 
ioQS  character  also,  e.  g.  equestrian  statues  of  Justinian 
and  Theodoric  the  Great,  but  none  have  been  preserved 
to  this  time.  Such  other  relics  of  this  period  as  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  class  of  sculptures  in  relief— 
e.  g.  the  designs  found  on  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  the  3d  and 
6th  centuries  are  known,  among  them  the  sarcophsgus 
of  Junius  Bassn^  the  prefect  of  Rome,  who  died  in  359, 
soon  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity — one  of  the 
most  importsnt  remains  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
The  carvings  in  ivory,  some  of  which  may  date  back 
to  the  4th  century,  also  deserve  mention.  They  were 
employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  diptycbs  (q.  v.), 
and  of  chairs,  book-covers,  and  other  articles.  Similar 
work  was  done  in  silver  and  gold,  which  metals  were 
largely  employed  in  the  ornamenting  of  doors  in  church- 
es, pulpits,  etc. ;  but  too  little  hss  been  preserved  to  en- 
able us  to  Judge  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  art,  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  used  so  largely  as  it  wss  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  craving  of  the  Church  for  external 
pomp  and  show,  and  the  coane  taste  of  a  period  which 
eould  delight  in  an  excess  of  glittering  tinsel. 

The  different  works  in  relief  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  early  Christian  period  all  resem- 
ble each  other  in  character  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore 
the  peculiar  demands  of  the  plastic  art  as  completely 
as  do  the  representations  in  color  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Roth  arts  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  style — a 


style  that  wiM  neither  pictureiqoe  nor  plastic,  that  did 
not  aim  at  an  organic  Mending  of  the  diverse  elements, 
nor  yet  at  a  modification  of  the  antagonizing  principles, 
but  simply  at  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  two  by 
setxing  on  certain  elements  from  either  side  and  disre- 
garding others— spedfioally  the  earty  Christian  style. 
The  two  arts  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  further  develop- 
ment  of  this  method;  but  sculpture  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  a  decline  earlier  than  painting,  since  it  would 
seem  that  only  sculptures  in  stone  were  executed  in  It- 
aly as  early  as  the  7th  century,  and  that  all  work  in 
bronze  was  obtained  from  Constantinople.  In  Byzan* 
tiom,  too»  the  compromise  of  the  council  of  787,  by 
which  the  Iconoclast  oontraversy  was  brought  to  a 
dose,  hastened  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  by 
providing  that  only  paintings  and  reliefs  shonM  be  al- 
lowed in  the  churches,  and  that  all  statuary  should  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

The  Middl0-ag$  style  differs  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  in  that  it  no  longer  aims  at  a  mechan- 
ical combination  of  the  plastic  and  the  picturesque, 
bat  executes  all  sculptures  directly  in  the  spirit  and 
method  peculiar  to  the  painterV  art  It  therefore  be- 
comes as  picturesque  as  the  architecture  of  that  age, 
and,  like  painting,  dependent  on  it.  But  the  further 
development  of  this  style  led  sculptors  involuntarily 
to  a  mode  of  apprehension  and  execution  more  in 
harmony  with  the  special  lawa  of  their  art,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  Btmumetfue  in  sculpture,  which  starts 
out  with  the  traditional  old  Christian  types,  but  en- 
deavors to  impart  to  them  more  soul  and  feeling,  and 
also  a  more  natural  form.  The  aim  was  not  realized 
at  once,  but  the  effort  to  achieve  it  gave  to  the  work 
accomplished  something  of  that  plastic  character  which 
eariy  Christian  art  had  so  persistently  perverted  and 
ultimately  wiped  out.  There  are  in  Germany  (on  the 
so-called  golden  gate  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  on  the  pulpit  and  altar  of  the  church  at 
Wechselburg)  magnificent  sculptures  of  this  period, 
whose  pUstio  beauty  recalls  to  naind  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity.  It  is  significant  that  Niooio  Pisano  (about 
1280),  called  the  father  of  Italian  sculpture,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  Romanesque  school 
in  Italy,  suddenly  turned  away  from  the  old  Christian 
(Byzantnie)  types  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  at  least  with  reference  to 
form  and  appareL  The  Romanesque  style,  however, 
was  too  much  an  exotic,  and  did  not  sufilciently  reflect 
the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  endure. 
The  Gothic  took  its  place,  and  with  it  came  in  a  new 
era,  inasmuch  as  both  painting  and  sculpture  turned  di- 
rectly to  nature  and  to  the  actual  world  for  their  ideals. 
Figures  in  reliefer  in  statues  obtamed  greater  individ- 
uality thereby,  though  beauty  of  form  was  entirely  di»- 
regarded,  and  all  emphasis  was  laid  on  adequate  expre»> 
sion  of  tl^e  inner  life.  The  pUstic  character  of  the 
sculptor's  works  was,  of  course,  sacrificed  by  this  meth- 
od, and  it  was  only  natuial  that  the  aid  of  colors  should 
be  oslled  in  to  transfoim  all  figures  into  statuary  paint- 
ings; but  as  the  Gothic  style  aimed  primarily  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  troths  of  llie  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  moral  life,  and 
employed  natural  forms  only  as  the  vehicle  of  such 
expression,  it  was  readily  led  to  attach  importance,  in 
the  end,  to  such  besuty  of  physical  form  as  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  beauty  of  soul  m  which  the  ideal 
of  its  aspirations  had  been  unified.  The  picturesque 
was,  in  consequence,  so  greatly  modified  in  many  of  the 
later  productions  of  this  style  that  the  ftsthetical  im- 
pression does  not  suffer  in  any  way. 

The  third  and  moot  ik>uri8hing  period  !n  the  history 
of  Christian  art  is  characterized  bv  the  conscious  effort 
to  bring  works  of  art  into  thorough  harmony  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  growth  in  nature,  and  with  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  art  in  general,  and  of 
every  branch  of  art  in  particular,  so  that,  independent- 
ly of  tradition  and  the  Church,  it  may  represent  tha 
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Chriatian  ideal  with  artistic  freedom  and  with  adequate 
beauty  of  form.  Scalpton  now  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  idea  with  the  requirements  of  their  art,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  worlcs  in  relief  and  to  a 
combination  of  high  with  low  reliefs  in  their  represen- 
tations, as  being  most  likely  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
We  can  do  little  more  in  this  place  than  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  suoo^sful  artists. 

In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (bom  at 
Florence  about  1380,  died  after  1455),  one  of  the  greats 
est  masters  of  Christian  sculpture,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  does  also  his  talented  rival,  Donato  di  Betto 
Bardi  (1383-1466),  called  Donatello,  and  Luca  della  Rob- 
bia  (1440-81 ),  and  several  other  Venetian  artists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  nufnber  of  masters  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Florentines 
Giovanni  Francesco  Rustic!  and  Andrea  Contuoci,  and 
the  Venetian  Alonzo  Lorn  bardi — who  succeeded  in  hon- 
oring the  idealism  of  Christianity,  and  also  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  realism  to  natural  and  living  rep- 
resentation in  sculpture.  Their  works  (all  below  the 
greatest  masterpieces  in  painting  by  Raphael  only  as 
they  are  unable  to  represent  the  transcendental  nde  of 
Christianity,  the  transformation  of  the  human  into  the 
divine,  with  equal  clearness.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  however,  soon  displaced  these  masters  in  sculpt- 
ure by  the  success  he  secured  in  his  strivings  afler 
the  grand,  overpowering,  and  extraordinary,  in  which 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  ideal  beauty  of  form  or 
to  the  requirements  of  plastic  art.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Italian  sculptors  had 
adopted  a  style  which  aimed  chiefly  at  effect,  and  which 
was  marred  by  ostentation  and  mannerisms,  and  often 
governed  by  a  coarse  naturalism. 

German  sculptors  were  not  favored  with  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  their  Italian  compeers  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  models  of  antiquity;  but  their  works  never- 
theless attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  during  this 
period  which  renders  them  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  products  of  Italian  art.  Various 
monuments  of  stone  erected  to  the  dead  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayence  and  other  Rhenish  churches  exhibit 
a  depth  and  ingenuity  of  conception  and  a  beauty  of 
form  in  the  sculptures  executed  by  unknown  hands  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  which  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  principal  work  of  German  sculptors, 
however,  was  done  in  bronze.  The  Nuremberg  artist 
family,  of  which  Peter  Vischer  (died  1529)  was  the 
most  celebrated  member,  is  especially  prominent.  The 
best  works  of  the  latter  artist  (especially  those  in  St, 
Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg)  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  they  even  indi- 
cate a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  art  in  Ger- 
many than  is  apparent  in  the  paintings  of  such  masters 
as  DUrer  and  Holbein,  since  the  works  of  these  artists 
fail  to  show  that  ideality  of  physical  shape  and  formal 
beauty  which  art  imperatively  requires.  But  Vischer 
and  a  few  colleagues  stand  almost  alone,  and  the  height 
upon  which  they  stood  was  not  maintained  by  their 
successors.  A  rapid  decline  took  place,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  German  art,  both  sculpture  and 
painting,  had  degenerated  mto  a  bare  imitation  of  the 
Italian  masters. 

This  point  marks  the  transition  to  the  fourth  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  Christian  art.  Great  convulsions 
in  the  political  and  religious  world  gave  rise  to  new 
impulses,  but  they  affected  sculpture  less  than  paint- 
ing. The  products  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  dis- 
play warmth  of  feeling  and  passion  combined  with  a  de- 
cidedly naturalistic  treatment,  in  both  of  which  quali- 
ties they  violate  not  only  the  Christian  ideal,  but  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  plastic  art  itself;  and  as  these  qual- 
ities show  that  sculpture  and  architecture  (q.  v.)  were 
similarly  affected  by  causes  then  at  work,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  events  involved  them  in  a  similar  degpradation. 
In  Italy,  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680),  celebrated  both 
as  •  sculptor  and  an  architect,  an  imitator  of  the  style 


of  llichael  Angelo,  introduced  the  same  forced  style 
into  sculpture  which  he  had  given  to  his  buildings,  and 
it  became  the  fashion  to  affect  the  imposing  and  osten- 
tatious, and  by  the  use  of  all  manner  of  curves  and 
crooks  to  secure  the  idea  of  movement.  France  at  once 
adopted  the  new  style  and  added  to  it  the  feature  of 
theatrical  display.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Gei^ 
many  clung  to  purer  methods  for  a  time,  but  in  the  18th 
century  likewise  gave  way  to  French  taste  and  the  Ra^ 
coco  style,  which,  from  that  point,  increased  in  affected 
adornment,  coquettish  elegancies,  and  frivolous  licen- 
tiousness. 

A  better  spirit  was  aroused  by  Winckelmann^s  writings 
and  a  growing  familiarity  with  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  painter  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  (1754-98)  was  the 
first  to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  left 
a  number  of  drawings  which  are  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  With  his  younger  contem- 
porary, Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  that  spirit  entered 
again  into  the  domain  of  sculpture,  though  as  yet  impure 
and  showing  traces  of  the  French  style.  It  is  purer  in  the 
German  Juhann  Heinrich  von  Dannecker  (175^1841), 
and  best  of  all  in  the  gifted  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770- 
1844).  All  that  has  been  done,  however,  though  much 
of  it  is  excellent,  serves  only  to  afford  further  proof  that 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Greek  style  are  irreconcilable 
with  each  other;  and  fot  this  reason  some  sculptors  (of 
Munich)  have  gone  back  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  great  masters  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
Nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  remains 
for  the  future  to  determine  whether  Christian  sculpture 
can  be  carried  forward  from  that  point  to  a  higher  per- 
fection. 

The  only  modem  work  dealing  specially  with  the 
history  of  Christian  sculpture  that  need  be  mentioned 
is  Cioognara,  Storia  detta  SeuUura^  dal  suo  Risorgimento 
in  Italia  aino  al  Secolo  di  Napoleone  (Venice,  1813,  8 
vols.),  much  of  whose  matter  is,  however,  already  an- 
tiquated.— Herzog,  Real'Enctfklop,  s.  v. 

Scultet(us),  (^Schultz)t  Abraham,  was  bora  at 
Grumberg,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  24, 1556,  and  went  to  Breslau 
in  1582.  Obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  father's 
loss  of  fortune,  he  took  a  situation  as  tutor  in  Freistadt, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ser- 
mons of  Melancthon  and  of  Abraham  Bucholtzer.  In 
1584  he  made  a  jouraey  to  Poland,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
attending  public  lectures  and  reading  private  lectures 
to  others.  In  the  same  manner  he  employed  himself 
in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg,  till  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  in  1594.  Officiating  in 
a  village  church  for  a  few  months,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  elector  to  be  one  of  bis  preachers.  In  1598  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Heidel- 
berg, and  two  years  afler  became  a  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Senate.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
about  1615,  which  position  he  retained  until  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  divinity  in  1618.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Prague  he  resolved  to  return  to  Heidelberg ;  but 
the  fury  of  war  had  di8perse<l  the  students,  and  he 
retired  to  Emden  in  August,  1622,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
24, 1625.  His  principal  works  arc,  ConfutcUio  DtsputO' 
tionis  BanmU  de  Baptismo  Corutantini  (Neoet,  1607, 4to) : 
— Armales  Evangelii  per  Europam  15.  Seeculi  Benovati 
(Heidelb.  1618,  8\'o) i^Axiomata  Concionandi  (Han. 
1619, 8vo)  i^Obgervaiiones  in  PauH  Epistolat  ad  Tinuh- 
theum^  Titum,  et  Philemon  .'—MeduUa  Patrum  (1634, 4to). 

Scum  (MKbn,  chdahj  strictly  an  overlaying)^  rather, 
rutt  of  a  pot  (Ezek.  xxiv,  6, 11, 12). 

Souophylaoium  (juKwofvKaKicv),  a  recess  near 
the  altar  corresponding  with  the  mediseval  '*  anmbrye,*' 
in  which  the  chalice,  paten,  and  every  utensil  employed 
in  offering  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  were  anciently  placed 
immediately  after  mass.  Reference  is  made  to  such  a 
receptacle  by  the  councils  of  IiBodicea  and  Agatha. — Lee, 
Glo*$,  oflMurgical  and  Ecdet,  Termt^  s.  v. 
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OoatVJ  p'Jl,  garM,  from  a'nl,  to  traick),  waat 
oa  the  ikin  (Lev.  xxi,  20 ;  iKii,22),pe[hapa  ofi  milig- 
nuit  kind  ("Kab,"  Deut.  ixviii,  37).  So  llso  the  word 
r^|i?i  yalUphtlK  rendered  "mabbed"  (L«T.  jtxi,  20; 
ixii,  22>  lignifles  a  lort  of  ilihing  «ai,  iour/,  (eHw,  Ki 
called  u  sticking  fut.  See  Lei-bimy,  The  diaea» 
ttnowD  b7  the  naine  of  uarry  in  modem  timea  U  inu- 
all;  cuued  b^  long  omGiieaieiii  in  cold  and  damp  cU- 
nulea,  without  freah  provitioiu,  and  a  due  quantity  of 
acescent  fiiod.  In  (he  progreii  uf  the  dlscaae  the  ekin 
becomea  dry  and  icaly,  livid  ipota  Bppear.and  the  wf- 
ferer  experieuccs  great  debility. 

Sontoheon  (old  form,  tcouAen ;  \M..  teulum  —  a 
Bhield),  besides  signifying  an  cKutcfaeon,  is  alio  an  old 
Dame  for  the  angles  of  buildings  or  parti  of  buildings, 
nch  as  vindo«-janibs,Btc.,  but  apparently  for  Ihoae 
oolv  which  are  greater  than  right  anglm  —  Farfcer, 
Ghu,  o/ArdiSecl.  t.  V. 

SeePouE. 
nTld6i(ihtrIdfi/faili)  ssacreddcTiee fre- 
quently represented  natone-indwDod-caningiOn  mon- 
lunenlal  braaaes,in  itatned  glass,  and  ancient  paintings, 
in  which  the  docineaoftheTnnity  m  Unity  and  the 
Unity  in  Trinity 
:t  forth  for 


acntam  FIdei. 
atlieal  Termi,  a.  v. 

Soylla,  in  Greek  mrthologr,  vas  the  daughter  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph 
Ctttsis.  The  deactipUona  of  this  marine  monster  ar 
Bufflcientiv  striking,  though  thCT  were  never  folJowei 
in  the  formative  arts.  Homer  makes  her  la  dwell  by . 
rock  which  reached  to  the  skies,  and  whcM  brow  wa 
ecnatantly  crowned  with  douda.  The  mountain  could 
not  be  acaled  becauae  of  its  smooth  surfaces,  and  tlie 
■Donsler  was  accordingly  able  to  dwell  undisturbed  in 
the  cavern  vhich  the  wavea  had  washed  at  its  foot,  and 
thence  to  inflict  deatrucUon  on  allwho  might  approach. 
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all  faitciied  to  the  roek ;  but  tin  horrible  body  had  six 
necki,  sunuouoted  by  six  terrible  heads,  which 
roared  nnceaaingly  under  the  impulse  of  hunger  and 
feroaty.  The  month  was  armed  with  a  triple  row  of 
teeth,  and  every  form  of  creature  aflbnled  than  a  wel- 
come piey.  In  the  absence  of  other  food,  they  seized 
'  ilphins  and  seals,  but  if  ■  ship  drew  near,  it  was 
_  id  to  aacriSce  a  portion  of  its  crew.  Ulysses  came 
prepared  for  a  conflict,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
off  the  monstw  with  epear-thmata  and  poles,  but 
was  at  length  obliged  to  pay  for  the  temerity  which  led 
him  to  navigate  the  Sicilian  straits  with  theloaa  of  six 
of  his  moat  faithfid  companions.  TheM  waters  (between 
Italy  and  Sicilv)  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  impas- 
sable bwaose  of  Scf  11a  and  Ctaarybdis  (ncidil  n  Sr^ 
'  m  tmpieiu  viiare  CharifbdmX  one  of  which  was  certain 

destroy  the  navigator.  Their  terrors  are  now  alto- 
gether dissipated,  and  no  fightng-hoat  dreads  these  mon- 
Scylls  ii  usually  represeiitad  as  a  gigantic  female 
figure  with  an  osr  raised  as  ifto  strike,  the  body  ending 
'    two  dolphin  laila.— Vollmer,  irurterfr,rf.ify(jial.s.  v. 

SC7IUB,  in  Greek  mytbah^r,  was  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Dtedslus  by 
a  pammout  of  unknown  name,  whose  father  lived  at 
GorQtiin  Crete.  Hany  ofthe  buildings  in  Sicily  were 
attnbuted  to  him  and  his  brother  Diptenus. 

Sc;lUiia,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
JupiItT  in  Crete 

Bcythas,  in  Greek  mythology-,  was  a  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Echidna. 

Soyth'Un  (llri^ii)  ocean  in  CoL  iii,  II  as  a  gen- 
eralized term  for  a  rude,  ignorant,  degraded  person.  In 
the  Gospel,  says  Paul, "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcisioD  nor  uncitcumciBion,  barbarian,  Scythian, 

ciently  applied  sometimes  to  a  particular  people,  and 
BomelJmeB  to  all  the  nomad  tribea  which  had  their  seat 
to  the  north  of  the  lUack  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  in- 
deflnilcly  eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia.  It 
bad  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as  "Tartars,"  and  was 
in  like  manner  synonymous  with  Barbarian  (Brip^npoc). 
The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace. 
iv,  47  and  »  Mace  vii,  b,  slio  in  Josephul  (Conf.  Apion. 
ii,87)  and  Parmenio  (op.  Athen.  v,  221).  For  other 
nimilar  testimonies,  see  Weltsuin,  A'or.  Tal.  it,  292. 

of  the  'modern  TarUra,  and,  like  them,  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they,  or  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  them, 
may  be  recognised  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century  RC,  they  had  become 
well  known  as  a  formidable  power  throngh  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia.  Forced  from  Iheir  original  quarters 
north  of  the  Caucasian  range  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mas- 
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ugeu^  tbej  dMcended  into  AlU  HiHor,  when  thof  took 
Siuilu  (B.C.  C29),  and  miiauined  a  Ions  war  with  the 
L^diiD  maparchs;  thtmce  Iheygpreid  inUi  Uedu  (B.G 
an),  where  tber  defeaud  CyaKina.  Tbey  tixat  di- 
rected tlieir  conrw  lu  Egj-pt,  aiid  were  bribed  off  by 
Etemnettchiu;  oathviT  reCuiQ  ibej  attacked  ttieTmi- 
ple  of  Venua  Uania  at  Aacaloo.  Tbey  wen  finally 
ejected  EC.  696,  after  huing  mada  thdr  bum  a  tamir 
to  tbe  whoLe  EtaCem  world  (Heiod.  i,  lOB  m).).  The 
name  of  SeythopoUa,  bywhidi  BeUi-ataean  waa  known 
in  oar  SaTioQi^  time,  waa  regarded  ta  a  traoa  of  tbe 
Bcytbtan  oecapadun  (Pliny,  v,  16),  I'faia,  however,  i> 
(loubcful.  See  Sotthopolih.  The  Hebrew  lecoida  are 
•ilenC  napeetiiig  this  Scythian  invaaiDa,  though  aome 
BcholaiB  auppoae  it  to  be  r^eired  to  by  the  preptaele  Joel 
andZaphauab.  TheSeythianaaredeacribedbyclani- 
cal  wiilan  as  akilfnJ  in  ^e  dh  of  the  bow  (Herod,  i,  7S  i 
iv,  182;  XeDOFh.  Jaoi.  iii,  4,  IE),  aod  ereii  w  the  inTcnt- 
oia  of  the  bow  and  arrow  (Pliny,  vii,  67);  they  were 
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apecially  famoua  aa  moiuited  bowmen  (ImreroCorai, 
Herod.  iv,4e:  Thncyd.  ii,  96) ;  they  alw  enjoyed  an  iU- 
fame  fill  their  cruel  andiapacioiiBhabila(Uen>d.i,  J06). 
With  the  meni«y  of  these  CTentt  yet  frab  en  the 
ininda  of  hi*  countiyraen,  Ezekiel  aeecDa  to  eelect  the 
Scythiaae,  under  the  name  of  Gog  (q.  r.),  aa  the  aymbol 
of  earthly  violence,  arrayed  BKainal  the  people  of  (iod, 
but  meeting  with  a  elgnal  and  utter  overthrow.  He 
depicta  their  avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii,  7-13),  and 
the  fearful  vengeance  executed  upon  them  (ver.  14-33) 


te  that 


ould 


hardly  suSee  lur  the  burial  of  the  ooquea  in  the  valley 
which  ihould  thenceforth  be  named  Uamon-gng  (xxxix, 
11-16).  The  imagery  of  Kiekiel  has  been  tranafemtd 
in  the  Apocalvgae  to  deacribe  the  hnal  atmggle  between 
Chri»t  and  Antichrist  (Hev.  xi,  8). 

Ai  aqoeation  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of  the  Scythi- 
an* preseolB  great  diScultiei.  Hany  emiuent  writcn, 
with  Niehubr  and  Neumann  at  their  head,  regard  them 
as  a  Mongolian,  and  theTefoTe  a  non-Jephetic,  race,  ft 
is  unneceasary  lor  lu  to  enter  into  the  general  question, 
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md  vaiyii^ap- 
Scythia  and  Scytfaiau  among  an- 
So  fkr  as  the  Kblical  netioes  are  oonceni* 
ed,  il  19  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Scytbiana  of  Eaekiel'a 
age—the  ScyUiiansof  Herodotna — wen  in  all  probatnl- 
ity  ■  Japhetic  nee.  They  are  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  Argipp",  a  dearly  Mongolian  race  (Ee- 
rod.  iv,  23),  and  they  are  connected,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  Agathyrsi,  a  cleariy  Indo-European  race  (ibid. 
iv,  10).  The  men  silence  of  BO  obaervant  a  writer  a*  He- 
rodotus as  to  any  etriking  features  in  the  physnal  con- 
formation of  the  Scythians  must  further  be  legatded  as 
a  Btiong  argument  in  favor  of  their  Jsphe^  origin. 
For  tbe  geognphicai  and  ethoographical  relatioos  of 
tbe  term,  see  Smith,  Did.  n/  Claa.  Gag.  ii,  93G-91G, 
Periiap*  it  may  be  inferred  from  CoL  iii,  11  that  then 
were  Scythians  also  among  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek  and  Roman 
lands,  and  coutd  have  heard  the  Gospel  there,  even  if 
some  of  Che  first  preachen  had  not  already  penetrated 
into  Scvlhia  itself.  — KiUo;  Smith.  See  Not.  Qaar. 
Ra.  Dec.  1876 ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit,  April,  1853. 

BcTthoD,  in  Grach  mytfaalofty,  waa  a  man  wbom 
the  pacta  reptesenc  as  posamed  of  the  atiility  lo  change 
his  oei  at  wilL 

Boythop'oll*  (Zn^uc  toXic;  reshito-Syriac, 
BrUSa;  Tulg.  nrilot  i9(;yrAanui>),  that  is,  "(he  city  of 
the  Scythians,"accui*intheA.T.ofJuditbiii,  10  and 
2  Msec  xii.  29  only.  In  the  Sept.  of  Judg.  i,  17,  how- 
ever, it  is  inserted  (in  botb  the  great  MSS.)  as  tbe 
synonym  of  Beth-shean  (q.  v.),  and  this  identification 
Is  copfinned  by  the  narrative  of  1  Mace  v,  fiZ,  a  paiallel 
account  to  that  of  3  Mace  xii,  29,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
peated statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  1,32;  vi,  U,  8; 
xii,  6,  h).  He  uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  (£ici>3uirDXi;'),  in  which  it  is  also  given  by 
Eusebius  {OnomaH.  passim),  Pliny  (H.  A',  v,  lS),Strabo 
(xvi),  etc.,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A,  v.  PolybiDS  (v,  70,  4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 
(he  Sept.  Beth-shean  has  rtow,  like  so  many  other 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  regained  its  ancient  name, 

the  west  is  called  TrU  5Atit,' in  which  it  is  perltapsjust 
possible  thst  a  trace  of  Sei-lbopolis  may  linger.  But 
although  theiv  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of 
the  pUce,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opiniou  as 
(o  the  origin  of  (he  name.  The  Sept.  (as  is  evident 
from  the  fonn  in  which  they  present  it)  and  Pliny 
(//.  N.  V,  16)  attribute  it  to  the  Scythisnts  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Bjiantine  hiauirian  Geo^ia  Syncellus, 
"overran  Palestine  and  took  pcaaesaion  of  tiaTsan,  which 
from  them  is  oiled  Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in 
modern  times  generally  referred  to  (he  invauon  record- 
ed by  Herodotus  (i,  104-106),  when  the  Scythians,  after 
their  occupation  of  Media,  passed  through  Palestine  on 
their  road  to  Egypt  (about  aC  60(^-a  few  years  be- 
fore Che  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchadneziar ),  a 
statement  now  recognised  aa  a  real  fact,  though  some 
of  the  details  may  be  open  to  question  ( Kaiilinson's 
Iltrod.  i,  346).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  either 
on  their  passage  through,  or  on  their  return  alter  being 
repulsed  by  Paammetichus  (Herod,  i,  10S),same  Scythi- 
ans may  have  settled  in  the  country  (Etrald,  aeich.  iii, 
694,  note) ;  anil  no  place  would  be  more  likely  to  attract 
them  than  Beisin  — fertile,  most  sbandanily  watered, 
and  in  an  excellent  military  position.  In  the  then 
slate  of  the  Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with 
much  resistance.    See  Scttiiias. 

lieland,  hoivever  (apparently  incited  thereto  by  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  nf  Herodotus's  account),  discarded 
this  explaualion,  and  sugResIed  that  Scythopolis  was  a 
corruption  of  SuccothopoUt—fite  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Succolh.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  IJesenius 
{Nata  to  BuTckhnrdl,  p.  1058}  and  by  Grimm  {Extg. 
Han^Mich  on  1  Hacc  v,  52).  Since,  however,  the  ob- 
jection of  Beland  to  the  hiM«rical  truth  of  Herodotus  ii 
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now  removed,  the  neoeaiity  for  this  suggestioo  (oertain- 
ly  most  ingenious)  seems  not  to  ezisL  The  distance 
of  Suocoth  from  Beisan,  if  we  identify  the  fonner  with 
SakAi,  is  ten  miles;  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke 
are  ndid,  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  It  is  surely 
gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  independent,  and 
important  a  town  as  Beth-shean  was  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, and  as  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  in  the 
Greek  period,  should  have  taken  its  name  fiom  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  place  at  a  long  distance  from  it. 
Dr*  Robinson  {Bib.  Res,  ii|,  830)  remarks  with  Justice 
that  had  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  from  Succoth, 
they  would  have  employed  that  name  in  its  translated 
form  as  Znyvai,  and  the  compound  would  have  been 
Seenopolis.  Keland's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
names  Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
{Gfteh.  iii,  694,  note).  Dr.  Bobinson  suggests  that,  af- 
ter all,  City  of  the  Scyihiatu  may  be  right,  the  wonl 
Scythia  being  used,  as  in  the  New  Test.,  as  equivalent 
to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as 
now,  inhabited  the  Ghor,  and  at  times  may  have  had 
possession  of  Beth-shean. 

The  Canaanites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth-shean, 
and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  maintained  a 
footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mishna  as  the  seat 
of  idolatry  {Aboda  Zara^  i,  4),  and  as  containing  a 
douUe  population  of  Jews  and  heathens^  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Roman  war  (A.D.  65),  the  heathen  rose 
against  the  Jews  and  massacred  a  large  number,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (  War^  ii,  18,  8)  no  less  than  13,000,  in 
a  wood  or  grove  close  to  the  town.  Sc}*thopolis  was 
the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  lav  west  of  Jordan.  Bv  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (OnamoMt.  s.  v.  **  Bethsan*')  it  is  characterized  as 
iroXig  itriiiifioi  and  vrbs  nobilis.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bbhop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signaturen  as  late  as  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  636.  The  latest  mention  of  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  16, 26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then 
actually  so  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was  for- 
merlv  Bcthshsn. — Smith.     See  Beth-siieak. 

8ea  (Ueb.  ti^,  yam;  ChalcL  KQ]^,  yammd;  ^dXae- 
9a),  as  opposed  to  land  or  earth  (Xl^K,  irets,  Gen.  i,  10),  in 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  included,  originate 
ed  by  the  separation  of  its  waters  from  those  of  the  air, 
or  the  clouds  (ver.  6  sq.).  The  sea  is  represented  as 
deep  (Psa.  Ixviii,  23;  Micah  vii,  19;  Amos  ix,  8;  Job 
xxxviii,  16),  wide  (xi,  9),  and  mighty  (Psa.  civ,  26 ;  Job 
vii,  12;  Lament,  ti,  13) ;  surrounding  the  earth  at  its 
utmost  bounds  (Dent,  xxx,  18;  Psa.  cxxxix,  9;  comp. 
the  ancient  Greek  view  of  oceontrir,  tlncf  ai'oci  Fubiger, 
//aiK26.  dL  alt,  Geoffr,  i,  4) ;  the  earth,  indeed,  resting  on 
the  ocean  (PSa.  xxiv,  2).  The  surface  (comp.  j3v^JCl 
the  deep,  2  Cor.  xi,  25)  is  roused  by  winds  (Dan.  vii,  2 ; 
comp.  Jonah  i,  11,  13)  into  waves  (Q^^|,  Psa.  Ixv,  8; 
evil, 25;  Isa. Ixviii,  18;  Kt';iara,Jude  13;  cXv^tiiv,  James 
i,  6),  so  that  it  roars  and  rsges  (Jcr.  vi,  28 ;  1, 42 ;  Isa.  v, 
80;  Ivii.  20;  Psa.  xcvi,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  32),  and  is 
only  subject  to  God  (Job  xxxviii,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  10). 
The  countless  inhabitants  of  the  sea  (James  iii,  7 ,  Rev. 
viii,  8  sq.)  are  given  to  men  for  food  (Gen.  ix,  2  sq.),but 
the  people  of  God  may  only  eat  those  which  are  legally 
clean  (Lev.  xi,  9  sq.).  On  the  coasts  of  the  sea  (Ueb. 
»amah',  M^b)  lie  great  lands;  and  the  sand  of  the  sea 
(bin ;  Gr.  dfifiot)  is  proverbial  for  multitude  (Gen.  xxii, 
17;  Jo8h.  xi,  4;  2  Sam.  xvii,  11 ;  Job  xxix,  18;  Hoe.  i, 
10;  1  Maoc.  xi,  1 ;  Rev.  xx,  8,  etc.;  Homer,  iHad,  ix, 
886;  Callim.  IHan,  p.  252;  Ovid,  Trisf.  ir,  1,  56;  i4rs 
Am,  i,  254.  Comp.  Pindar,  Olymp.  it,  178;  Calpum.  ii, 
72.     See  also  Gesen.  Thesnur,  p.  598  sq.). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures  of 


speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Soriptoie  refer  ckher  to  ita 
power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the  woes  threatened  in 
punishment  of  disobedience^  one  may  be  remarked  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  dread  of  the  sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafar- 
ing people,  the  being  brought  back  into  £g}'pt  **hi  ships'* 
(Deut.  xxviii,  68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference 
to  the  sea.  No  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in  Scripture. 

The  above  Ueb.  word,  D||,  ydm,  is  sometimes  connect- 
ed with  nHnn,  tehSm  (d/ivmroci  abyssusj  **  the  deep,** 
Gen.  i,  2;  Jonah  ii,  5).  It  also  means  the  teest  (Gesen. 
Tkuaur.  p.  860,  698).  When  used  for  the  sea,  it  very 
often,  but  not  always,  takes  the  article.  Other  words 
for  the  sea  (in  the  A.y.  ^'deep'*)  are:  Tyh^:no,metsuldh, 
or  hbS:ciQ,  metsolah  (only  in  the  plural),  or  H^^ISC,  fsuldh 
simply  {dfiwnroCf  PcAoq,  abyssus,  profundum) ;  b^Sl^t 
maMd  (carojcXvff/ioC)  dUuvium,  *' water -flood,*'  Psa. 
xxLx,  10).  Smaller  pools  were  distinguished  into  &JK, 
aydm^  a  natural  pool  or  pond  (cvii,  85;  cxiv,  8;  Isa. 
xxzv,  7 ;  xli,  18,  etc),  and  F^S^S.  berekdk,  the  same 
as  the  Arabic  birkek,  an  artificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2 
Sam.  ii,  18 ;  iv,  12 ;  Nahum  it,  9). 

The  following  are  the  applications  of  the  term  ySm 
in  Scripture: 

1.  The  '^  gathering  of  the  waters"  (yaimntfi),  encom- 
passing the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite sense  **the  Ocean.*'  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
in  Gen.  i,  2, 10,  and  elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xxx,  18 ;  1  Kings 
X,  22;  Psa.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxvi,  8,  12;  xxxviii,  8;  see 
Homer,  J  Had,  xiv,  801,  802;  Hesiod,  Theog.  107,  109; 
and  2  PeL  iii,  6. 

2.  The  word  is  used,  with  the  article,  of  some  definite 
part  of  the  great  circumambient  water,  vie: 

(a.)  Of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  '^hinder" 
O'ltriK),  the  ** western,"  and  the  "utmost"  sea  (Deut. 
xi,  24  ;*  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20);  "  sea  of  the  PhiUstines" 
(£xn<l.  xxiii,  81);  "the  great  sea"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  6, 7; 
Josh.  XV,  47);  "the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix,  13;  Psa.  Ixxx,  11; 
cvii,  13;  1  Kings  iv,  20,  etc.).    See  ]^Iediterbamean. 

(6.)  Also  frequently  of  the  Jied  JSea  (Exod.  xv,  4; 
Josh,  xxiv,  6),  or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Numb,  xi,  31 ;  Isa. 
xi,  15),  and  perhaps  (I  Kings  x,  22)  the  sea  traversed 
by  Solomon*s  fleet.    See  Rkd  Sea. 

The  place  "where  two  seas  met"(roroc  ^L^aXaaffOQ, 
Acts  xxvii,  41)  is  explained  by  Conybearc  and  Howson 
as  a  place  where  the  bland  Salmonetta,  off  the  coast  of 
Malta,  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage  from 
the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrance  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine ; 
but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  by  the  "  place  of  the 
double  sea"  is  meant  one  where  two  currents,  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the 
ship  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  428;  Strabo,  ii,  124). 

8.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  great  internal  lakes 
of  Palestine,  whether  fresh  or  salt;  e.  g. 

(a.)  The  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  Tf^VJi  D^  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
11),  called  in  the  New  Test. « the  Sea  of  Galilee"  (lilatL 
iv,  18),  the  "Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  xxi,  1),  and  "the 
sea  (or  lake)  of  Gennesareth"  (Matt,  xiv,  34 ;  Mark  vi, 
53;  Luke  v,  17),  which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
Hebrew  name.    See  Galiler,  Ska  of. 

(5.)  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the  Salt  Sea, 
T^hm  c;  (Gen.  xiv,  3),  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  the 
A  rabah,  nS^Stn  DJ  (Deut.  iv,  40),  and  the  £astem  Sea, 
•^Sfll^n  Cjn  (Joel  ii,  20;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  It  is  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Test.  It 
is  called  by  Josephus  (  War,  iii,  10,  7)  \ifivti  'Afr^Xn" 
";c»  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form  of  lAtcus  As^ 
phaUites,  it  was  known  to  the  classical  writers.  See 
Salt  Sba. 

(c.)  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in  Script- 
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die,  where  it  ia  called  D'^'^O  iS,  iBata-t  qfMtnm  (Joth. 
xi,  5,  7).  By  JoHphua  it  is  called  SaatchorHtii  (£e^e- 
jf wvinCi  ^  ■«/■  V,  5f  1),  and  at  praent  bem  tlie  nunc  of 
Hutfk:  Ibis  ij  the  uppenncMt  tncl  smilleM  orihe  tbree 
lakea  on  the  Jordan.    See  Merom. 

4.  The  l«iinji!ni,)iiiethcAribiciaJtr,i**laa  applied 
to  gi^at  riven,  u  the  Nile  (l«u  xix,  G;  Admm  viii,  8, 
A.  V.  "flood;"  Nahum  iii,  Bi  Ezek.  xixii,  2}  and  the 
KuphntH  (Jcr.  li,  B6).  See  SUolc]-,  Syr.  and  Pat. 
App.  p.  633 :  Hickett,  lOaM.  of  Script,  p.  119. 

5.  Fioally,  the  great  copper  (ntoni)  or  nMlten 
(pX?13)  larer,  which  Mood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  is  called  tySm(l  King*  vii,  23-W;  3  Kinge 
xvi,  17,  etc).    See  BitAZKH  Sea;  Laveb. 

Bea,  Uolten.    See  Lavbb. 

Beabai7,  Sauukl,  D.D.,  an  efllcient  EjuKopal  min- 
ister, and  alleiwaids  bisbop  of  Connecticut,  was  bom 
■t  Ledyard,  (Imion,  Conn.,  Xuv.  30, 1729,  and  received 
hii  degree  of  A.R  at  Yale  College  in  1748.  In  1761 
he  went  lo  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  in  London  in 
17atl.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  wai  socceasiTely 
rector  of  Christ's  Church,  New  B™nnricl[,N.  J.;  Grace 
Church,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  and  Sl  Peter's 
Church,  Westchesler;  and  in  17G4  was  made  A.M.  by 
Columbia  Collegt,  and  D.U.  by  Oiforrt  Univeruty,  Eng- 
land. During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  acted  Tor  a 
time  as  chaplain  to  the  British  arrDv,  and  in  17S3  was 
chosen  biflhop  and  went  to  Kngland  for  consecration. 
Not  being  guccessCul,  be  went  lo  Scotland,  wbeie  his 
application  was  granted,  in  ITMst  Aberdeen,  which  was 
thus  the  cradle  ot  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  rector  ofSt.  James's  Church,  New 
LcHidon,  Conn.,  wbera  he  published  A  Comommon  Offiaj 
and  aided  in  ■  general  organixstion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  "Sutea.  He  died  Feb.  25, 1796. 
Ills  publications  comprise  Charga,  Stnaoatj  tad  A^ 
dratu:  —  TU  CammMnian  Office,  ate.:  — The  Dutg  «/ 
CrnauUriag  our  Way  : — Ducoana  on  Secrral  Siib/tclt 
(1791,  -i  vols.) :— .1  n  Earnat  Ptrtmnve  lo  the  F-rqaatt 
Baxiciag  ef  lie  Ilolg  CommuKOK  (republished,  I81S). 
See  Spiague,  Himoit  o/i'Ac  Amtr.  Palpil,  r,  149. 

SeBgcr,  Mioab,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  burn  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1800,  and  was  converted  in  laili.  In  1818  be  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  by  the  Genesee  Conference,  in  which  he 
peiroimed  more  than  thirty  yean  of  active  service.  lie 
was  superannuated  in  !8£>4,  and  held  that  relation  until 
his  death,  Kfay  26,  1872.  See  iSinuItt  o/Atmaal  Con- 
/ermccs,  1872,  p,116. 

SBBg«r.  Bohnyler,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  educator 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sims- 
bury,  Cunn.,  July  26,  1H07.  He  grsiluaied  from  the 
Wesleyan  Univeisitv,  Hiddlctown,  in  1836,  atid  took 
his  degree  ot  M.A.  iti  1839.  After  his  graduation  he 
became  principal  of  the  tienesee  IV'calevan  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  and  held  that  position  until  1844.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pastoiate  from  1844  lo  1853,  and  spent  the 
next  six  years  a*  principal  of  tienesee  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary and  DansvUle  Academy.  He  then  returned  to  the 
pastoral  work,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
Among  the  cburcbca  he  served  were  the  First  Church 
and  Ashury.KachesleTj  Pearl  Street  and  Grace,  ButTalo; 
LockpoTt,  and  Batavia.  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  (gen- 
eral conferences  of  1844  and  1848.  At  the  time  of  hie 
death  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Western  New  York  Con- 
ference.    See  Minutt*  of  Am.  Co«/trmcri,  1876,  p.  158. 

BeOb  (nxc,  i^^,  fiom  the  obsolete  nstD,  taah,  lo 
erpanJ),  a  Hebrew  measure,  properly  for  gnun  (A.V. 
alwa>-B  "measure;"  Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1 
Kings  xviii,  S2;  3  Kings  vii,  I,  16,  18);  eonlaiiiing, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  the  IhinI  of  an  cphah,  i.  e. 
neariy  one  and  a  half  pecks  Englisli ;  according  to  Je- 
rome (On  MaiL  xiii,  83),  □  noifiHi  and  a  half.  From 
the  Aiamaan  form  baa  sprung  the  oiiroi'  of  Ibe  SepL,  I 
New  Test.,  and  Josephus.    See  MiiTiuiuKiy.  I 
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(see  Cant,  viii,  S;  Hag.  ii,  23;  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Sir.  xvii, 
22;  comp.  RosenmUller,  Morgad.  vi,  262).  Both  are 
included  in  the  attire  of  the  Babylonians  (Heiod.  i,  193; 
Stiabo,  xvi,  746).  It  was  attached,  as  ilill  in  Per^  by 
a  cord,  and  worn  upon  the  boaom  or  in  a  linger-ring  on 
the  light  hand  (Gen.  xli,  42;  Estb.  iii,  10,  8;  viii,  2; 
Jer.  xxii,  24;  comp.  Chardin,  iv,  23 ;  v,  454  sq. ;  KobiD' 
son,  i,  68,  and  tee  especially  Longus,  Dt  A  mad.  Sign. 
[UaiL  1616;  Lips.  1709]).  The  art  of  graving  seals  ia 
an  ancient  one  (Exod.  xxviii,  II).  The  aeal  usually 
contains  no  figures  (yet  seethe  drawing  of  one  bund  at 
Cusa,  in  Ker  Torler,  Tror.  i,  42S,  pL  Ixxx,  2),  but  simply 
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the  Koran, and  iti 
it  instead  of  a  signature  (Chardin,  i,  289,  SM:  iii,  112, 
362.  866.  with  plates;  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  633;  RcMn- 
muller,  Mon/mL  iii,  205  aq,  Comp.  Curtius,  iii,  6,  7; 
Herod,  iii,  128).  For  this  purpose  the  seal  is  moistened 
with  a  kind  of  black  ink  (Harmer,  Obt.  ii,  468,  470-, 
iii,  478) ;  hat  in  sealing  letters  (1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  comp. 
Josephus,  Lift,  p.  44),  bags  (Job  xiv,  17),  and  sacks 
(Mishna,  Skahb.  viii,  5),  as  well  as  doon,  clay  or  sealing- 
earth  was  used  (•UJ>)>  Among  the  Jews  the  women 
also  carried  aeal-Hngs  {^nd.  vi,  8).  Eaat«m  princes 
confer  the  dignity  of  minister  or  regent  by  the  delivery 
of  the  sMte-seal,  or  a  seal-ring  (U«n.  xli,  43;  Esth. 
iii,  10;  viii,  2;  I  Mace  vi,  16;  comp.  Curtius,  x,  6,  4; 
Arisloph.  £q.  947;  see  Scfaulz,  l^mg,  iv,  SIS  si].; 
Toumefon,  Voyage,  ii,  883),  and  sometimes  they  invest- 
ed successors  in  the  same  manner  (Ji>aephns,^ii/.  x^,  2, 
3).  In  the  later  language  of  the  Jews  the  word  rAorAoa 
meant  a  counter  or  token,  perhaps  with  a  seal.  Such 
were  used  in  the  secoml  Temple  (Mishna,  Shelal  v,  3 
sq.),  and  a  special  officer  of  the  scsis  was  stationed  there 
(iWrf.  V,  I).— Winer.    See  Ring. 

Tbe  seal,  with  the  owner's  name  or  some  other  device 
engraven  upon  it,  was  usually  emploj-ed  to  authenticate 
public  or  private  documents.  Seals  for  this  purpose, 
made  of  burned  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stones  set  in  metal,  were  anciently  used  in  the 
East.  Sometimea  tbe  signet-ring  waa  used  for  this 
purpnae  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18;  Jer.  xxxii,  10).  If  a  door 
hod  to  t>e  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened  with  some  liga- 
ment, orer  which  was  placed  some  well-compacted  clay, 
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and  then  impreased  with  the  sea],  so  that  any  violation 
of  it  would  be  diacovered  at  once  (Job  xxxviii,  14;  SoL 
Song  iv,  12;  Matt,  xxvii,  66).  Important  documents 
were  aometimes  put  in  sealed  bagM  and  endooed  in  earth- 
enware vessels  for  greater  security  (Deut.  xxxii,  34; 
Jer.  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  The  seal,  if  a  cyluiderj 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  hence  Job  says,  "it  is 
turned  as  clay  to  the  sear  (xxxviii,  14) ;  and  some- 
times the  tablet  or  impression  was  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  baked.  The  term  **  sealed"  is  sometimes  used  fig- 
uratively for  that  which  ispemumetU  (Isa.  viii,  16)  and 
amjirmed  (John  vi,  29 ;  Kom.  iv,  11),  also  for  that  which 
is  to  be  ktpt  secret  until  the  appointed  time  (Dan.  viil, 
26;  xii,  4,  9).  So  also  the  "book  or  roll  sealed  with 
seven  seals"  symbolized  the  plan  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, which  is  impenetrable  to  every  creature,  but  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Saviour,  who  is  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  (Rev.  v,  2-^).  The  "  seal  of  the 
living  Go<l,"  on  which  is  supposed  to  be  engraven  the 
name  of  "Jehovah,"  which  was  impressed  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  faithful,  svmbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (vii,  2-17;  Ephea.  i,  13, 14;  vi,  30;  2  Cor. 
i,  22 ;  £zek.  ix,  4,  6 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19).    See  Signet. 

SEAL,  Abbatial,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  an  ab- 
bot. 

SEAL,  Consecration  of  an  Episcopau  It  was 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  consecrate  the  seal  of  a  newly  made  bishop 
with  his  vestments  and  other  episcopal  insignia.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  simple,  the  seal  being  blessed 
with  holy-water.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  seal 
or  seals  (for  he  had  usuaUy  more  than  one)  were  care- 
fully destroyed. 

SEAL,  Dkcan AL,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chureh. 

SEAL  (EccussiASTiCAL  USB  of),  a  piece  of  metal  or 
other  hard  substance,  e.  g.  bone  or  ivory,  usually  round 
or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some  device,  used  for 
making  impressions  on  wax.  The  wax  set  or  affixed 
to  an  ecclesiastical  or  legal  instrument,  duly  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  seal,  is  likewise  designated  by  the 
same  term.  The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticitv 
to  letters  and  other  instruments  in  writing  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  without  signing 
the  name,  which  few  could  do  of  old.  In  1237,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  forgeries  and  the  absence  of  public 
notaries  in  England,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  arebdeacons, 
their  officials  and  rural  deans,  capitular  bodies,  collies, 
and  convents,  were  required  to  have  seals.  If  the  office 
was  perpetual,  then  the  name  of  the  man  who  bore  it 
was  engraved  on  the  seal ;  but  rural  deans  and  officials 
whose  office  was  temporary,  had  only  the  name  of  their 
office  engraved  upon  it.  They  resigned  their  seals  at 
the  expiration  of  their  tenure  to  him  by  whom  they 
had  been  commissioned.  The  name  seal  is  also  given 
to  the  little  stone  which  covers  the  sepulchre  of  relics 
in  an  altar. 

SEAL,  Episcopal,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  a  bish- 
op, attached  to  letters  of  orders,  licenses,  deeds  of  in- 
stitution, inducdon,  degradation,  and  other  documents. 
They  represent  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  impaled  with 
the  personal  arms  of  the  bishop.  Bishops  commonly 
have  two  official  seals — a  large  and  a  small  one.  These, 
in  England,  on  their  death,  are  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace 
to  be  defaced  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
arehbishop's  officiaL 

SEAL  OF  Baptism.  Baptism  was  oflen  called,  in 
the  early  Church,  "  the  seal  of  the  I/ord,"  '*  the  seal  of 
Christ,"  with  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Eph.  i,  18:  iv,  30; 
John  iii,33,  and  other  similar  passages,  especially  2  Cor. 
1,  21,  22.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  stamp  or  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
anything  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  property,  or  a  token 
that  it  belongeil  to  a  certain  owner,  namely,  the  person 
whose  seal  it  bore.   Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (Orat. 


40)  calls  baptism  the  seal  and  sign  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  token  that  the  baptized  person  was  subject  to  the 
dominion  and  government  of  God,  and  lived  to  obey  his 
wiU.     See  Biddle,  Christian  Antiq,  p.  484. 

SEAL  OF  Confession,  a  name  for  the  obligation 
on  a  priest  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional. See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  TermSj  s.  v. ;  Wal- 
cott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Sealed  Books,  certain  printed  oopiea  of  the  re- 
vised Anglican  Prayer-book,  as  settle<l  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  issued  A.D.  1662,  which,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  oommiasioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  certified  by  them  to  be  correct.  They  were 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  preacrved  in  certain  cathe- 
dral and  coUegiate  churches.  A  folio  reprint  of  the 
Sealed  Book  was  issued  by  Pickering  (1844),  and  again 
by  Masters  (1848, 8vo).  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  LHurtfical 
Terms  f  s.  v. 

Seal-ekin.    See  Badger. 

Seam  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  epithet  Sippa- 
^oCf  **  without  seam,"  applied  to  our  Saviour's  inner 
garment  ('*coat"),  which  the  soldiers  at  his  crucifixion 
accordingly  cast  lots  for  (John  xix,  23).  Monographs 
on  this  fact  are  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  ProgrammO' 
turn,  p.  60. 

Seaman,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  28, 1785.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
when  about  nineteen.  He  became  a  Christian  in  1812, 
and  in  1823  was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  regularly  appointed  until  1845,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation.  He  continued 
to  labor  as  his  strength  would  permit,  but  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  was  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism. He  died  Nov.  6, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior judgment,  stem  integrity,  untiring  energ}',  mod- 
est, generous,  and  evangelical.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cot^erenceSf  1865,  p.  100. 

Sea-monfiter  is  the  rendering  in  Lam.  iv,  3  of 
the  Heb.  '^ri,  /an,  where  the  margin  has  *' sea-calves.** 
The  root  of  the  word  is  *|3n,  iandn,  "  to  stretch  out," 

hence  it  seems  to  apply  to  a  slim  creature  that  extends 
itself,  and  some  think  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  serpent. 
Others  would  render  it  "jackaL"  It  is  variously  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  ("whale,"  "serpent,"  etc.),  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  very  definite  in  its  application. 
See  Dragon. 

Sear  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  rendering  of  the 
word  KavTfipMuff  to  brand  ("  sear  with  a  hot  iron"),  in 
a  tropical  sense  of  the  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv,  2).  To 
sear  the  flesh  is  to  cauterize  or  bum  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  2  the  term 
denotes  the  effect  of  habitual  sin,  by  which  the  con- 
science becomes  so  stupefied  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
most  enormous  guilt  and  the  most  fearful  threateninge 
of  punishment.    See  Burning. 

Searle,  Jeremiah,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  in  1795.  He  was  educated 
in  part  at  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Union 
(>>llege,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Andrew  Yates,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Congregstional 
Association  of  Vermont  in  1823.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent  in  the  following  Reformed  churches :  Rotter- 
dam, N.  Y.,  1823-25;  0>xsackie,  1825-51;  Kevport, 
N.  J.,  1851-53;  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1853-61.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sweetness  of  spirit,  amiable  and  beloved ;  a 
minister  and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ; 
studious,  careful  in  preparation,  practical  and  experi- 
mental in  preaching ;  solemn,  and  yet  cheerful,  in  man- 
ner ;  catholic  in  his  sentiments,  yet  firm  in  the  faith.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Synod  in  1850.  He  died 
in  1861.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  tmly  missionary 
labors,  and  crowned  with  two  notable  revivids  of  religion. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church,    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 


SEARLE  H 

Searle,  Moaes  C,  ■  Preibj-Uriin  miaiiter,  wu 
bom  in  Bvfleld,  iiitK,  SepL  17, 1797.  He  gradiuUd  at 
the  College  of  N««  Jener,  IVinceton,  in  1831,  uid  «t 
the  Theulugicil  Seminuy'in  Ihat  place  in  1834;  wu 
licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  rresbytery,  and,  gouig 
Eut,  begui  bin  libon  in  GntfUin,  Mau^  being  onbuiied 
by  Newburvport  I'reabjTeiy  in  lt«6  u  puur  of  the  Con- 
grefcationii  Church,  Grafton.  He  ■utnequfnlly  Ubored 
in  New  Hanfnnl,  N.  Y.j  Dorwl,Vt.!  Ilarechlll,  N.H.; 
BTidford,  and  Byfield,  Uw.,  where  ha  died,  Dec  10, 
ISSA.  Mr.  Seaile  wu  >  mui  of  deep  piety  and  (Oeo 
tioDite  disposition,  an  OKcallent  paalor  and  ipod  pnsaeh- 
er.  See  Wilson,  Prtib.  HiH.  fibnanair,  1868,  p.  226. 
(J.  U  S.) 

SearlSB,  Isaac,  a  mininer  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  BO,  1818, 
removed  to  Ohio  at  an  early  age,  and  professed  conver- 
sion in  his  seventeenth  yev.  He  was  received  on  trial 
into  tbe  Rock  River  Conference,  Aug.  25, 1841 ;  ordained 
deacon  in  1813,  and  elder  in  IUSl  In  1848  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conference  his  formed,  and  Mr.  Searles  became  one 
of  its  membcn.  He  was  superannuated  fur  ■  short 
time,  but  became  effective  in  1852;  superannuated  in 
18G6,  and  active  In  1867.  Hi*  last  appoictnunt  waa 
Brandon,  Via.,  where  he  died,  Dec  8, 1870.  See  Jfw- 
tUa  of  Amual  Con/eraica,  1871,  p.  273. 

Seara,  Allen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  State  in  180G,  received  on  liial  in 
tbe  Kentucky  Confeienoe  in  1838,  appointed  to  Tay* 
lorsviUe  Grcoit  a>  Junior  preacher,  and  continued  to 
travel  within  the  bounds  of  that  conference  for  seven 
yean  succeiuvely.  In  1846  he  was  transfeired  to  the 
Indiana  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Vincennes  Station; 
in  1846,  to  Spencer  Circuit.  He  died  Dec  4, 1840.  Ha 
was  ■  man  of  very  strong  faith,  deep  piety,  a  truly 
evangelical  preacher,  and  a  mod  pastor.  Bee  Mimttu 
o/Amuat  Co^eraicft,  iv,  185. 

8«atB,  Clinton  'Vr.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  Comity,  N. 
y.,  AptU  27,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Vale  Odlege 
and  Middletuwn  Wceleyan  Univenity.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  had  occupied  sev- 
eral responsible  stations,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
cliapUin  of  the  Ninety-flfth  Regiment  ofOhioVuluiiteers. 
He  was  seized  while  in  service  with  tbe  camp  dysentery, 
and  relumed  Id  his  hamo,  July  Ifi,  1868,  and  died  Aug. 
86, 1863.  Mr.  Sears  wu  a  good  scholar,  an  able  preach- 
er, and  a  faithful  pastor.  Sce^inulH  <^.4iiniiaf  Colt- 
ftrrnra,  1363,  p.  148. 

BeEtaon  (properly  PS,  a  Jirtd  Hmt;  raipic,  often 
rendered  "  time"  in  general,  and  not  speciSc  of  a  portion 
of  the  ]-ear).  Tbe  general  division  of  the  year  by  the 
Hebrews  wm  into  two  Bonj»ns,"Suinmer  and  Winter" 
(Pea.  Ixiv,  IT;  Zech.  liv,  8);  but  they  appear  also  to 
have  conveniently  divided  the  year  into  six  special  sea- 
sons: "seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  wlnur"  (Gen.  i,  14;  viii,  22).  The  same 
division  obtains  among  many  Oriental  nations,  as  the 
Ilindds  and  Arabians,  at  this  day.     According  to  this 

have  l>een  distributed  in  the  following  order:  Samintr, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October; 
Bred-limr,  Itmn  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December;  ICiVfr,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  Cold,  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  April;  ifcaf,from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  August,     See  AaniCUt.TU{te. 

SeoBOiu,  Canosicai.    Sec  Festivalb. 

Beat  (usually  some  form  of  3d;,  yaiAdb,  to  tit,- 
K6ittpa).  There  is  no  mention  made  of  ehairi  in 
th«  Old  Teat.,  bat  Halt  of  various  kinds  are  named. 
(1.)  ttes,  kittih  (from  n^S  katii,  <o  emtr,  also  oc- 
curring twice,  Job  zxvt,  9;  I  Kings  x,  19,  in  the  form 
n$9)>  ■■  ■  (Aronr,  a  njtal  lArmt,  as  in  Deut.  xvii,  18 ; 
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1,18,  ta  at  daattdteat  qf  Ou  higk-prial, 

general,  tbongh  nsoally  with  some  honarary  diatinctMn, 
aslSaTD.il,8;  lsa.nii,23.  See  TnK)^.  (2.)  Svis, 
auahab  (from  ~'ti%  yatkdb,  to  lit),  means  any  ital,  as 

1  Sam.  XX,  18,  2&V  Job  xxix,  7,  hence  the  riCe  o/a  dfy, 

2  Kings  ii,  19;  an  ainmbtji  or  kiwhi,  as  Psa.  i,  I,  and 
the  dofUiiu)  of  men,  Gen.  xxt,  49,  and  often.  (3.)  Tbe 
word  rij^sn,  tihm&h  (from  1=^.  Uik4i>,  to  migh),  is 
rendered  "seat"  in  the  A.  V.,  Job  niii,  B,  bnt  means 
rather  datUi-ig,  abode.  (*.)  Finally,  aiUMA,  nsd,  is  (1m 
inanitive  of  the  verb  yaikdb,  'sa^  (see  No.  2,  above), 
used  substantively,  as  in  Amos  vi,  S, 

Orientals  usually  seat  ihcrasclpee  upon  mats  or  car- 
pets on  the  floor.  In  the  houses  of  tbe  wealthy  there 
are  spread  pillows,  or  cushions,  stuffed  with  cotton ;  and 
Sometimes  broad  low  aofas,  or  divans,  are  used,  with 
arms,  stuffed  cushions,  and  costly  omamenta.  Upon 
these  divans,  aa  well  as  upon  the  floor,  they  lit  with  the 
legs  bent  under,  and  cmraed  in  a  balf-kneeling  posture 
Among  some  of  them  Europeans  bave  even  iniTodDced 
chairs.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  had  chain  ai  ' 
great  varietv  and  of  the  n 


in  the  modem  fashion  (Wilkinson,  Am.  E 
58  sq.) ;  and  no  doubt  the  wealthy  llebrewa  It 
them.  See  HA^nncRAFT.  In  Uter  times  the  Hebrews 
adopted  tbe  custom  of  reclining  upon  conches  at  table 
(1  Sam.  ix,!*;;  Aniosvi,4;  Esth.vii,8;  Matt,  xiiil, 
6;  Luke  vii,  S7,  88).  Among  the  Romans  a  chair  ufi 
particuhu  form  was  used  by  the  magistntes  when  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  this  is  called  "the  judgment- 
seat"  (JlatL  xxvii,  19;  Acts  sviil,  12,  18;  Rom.  ilr, 
10),     See  JtrmiMKirr-sEAT. 

The  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated  regnlatesi  In 
Eastern  nations,  the  degree  of  rank  or  precedence  which 
he  claims  for  himself  or  receives  from  others.  In  Perua 
the  distance  from  the  throne  within  which  the  dignlta- 
ries  of  the  court  and  noble*  may  sit  ia  regulated  by  ^e 
strictest  etiquette.  Tbe  same  paiticalarity  is  observed 
in  every  de|iartmcnt  of  public  and  private  life,  in  the 
formal  divan,  in  the  social  feast,  and  even  in  the  retira- 
ment  of  the  domestic  chamber.  To  this  peculiarity 
there  are  many  allusions  in  Scripture:  thus  "tbe  seat 
of  Hoses,"  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sat,  ex- 
presses metaphorically  tbe  dignity  which  belonged  to 
their  office  as  teachers  or  e^ipoundeiB  of  tbe  law;  "the 
seat  of  honor,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  tbe  Apocry- 
pha, was  tbe  highest  test  in  the  synagogue  so  much 
coveted  by  tbe  Pharisees,  Thronta  are  mentioned  only 
in  reference  to  deity  or  sovereignty;  every  other  kind 
of  dignity  is  determined  by  the  seat.  It  was  usual  for 
persons  who  were  greatly  respected  to  be  employed  ai 
judges  or  atbitralors;  and  for  such  seats  were  provided 
in  soino  public  place,  round  which  the  people  re^iect- 
fully  stood,  paying  the  most  respectful  reverence  to  the 
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peiBon  deemed  vrmilhy  of  ooetipyiog  the  maL    See  At- 

TITUDK. 

€to'ba  (Heh.  S^%  fiOp ;  Sept  Z«r/3a,  oecuio&aHT 
Zo^n;,  T.  r.  in  Chron.  £a/3ar),  the  oldest  son  of  Cash 
(B.C.  dr.  2500),  and  hence  a  country  and  people  among 
the  Ctnhites  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  named  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptians,  Cushites,  and  Arabians  (Sabie- 
ans)  (Isa.  xliii,  8;  xlr,  14;  Psa.  Ixxii,  10),  and  in  Isa. 
xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  42,  as  a  rich  and  proud  race.  (The 
following  account  is  based  in  part  upon  that  of  Poole,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  (he  Bible.) 

1.  iVam«.— Beittdes  the  singular  form  above,  there  is 

given  the  plural  0*^X29  (Sept.  ^Paiifi,  Zafiaiifi; 
Vulg.  8abaim)f  incorrectly  rendered  **  Sabeans,"  a  name 
given  in  the  A  Y.  with  more  probability  to  the  &*^K^d 
(Joel  iii,  8  [Heb.  text,  iv,  8]);  and  to  Sheba,  used  for 
the  people  (Job  i,  15) ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
bad  the  original  orthography  been  followed  in  both 
eases  by  sacb  renderings  as  "  people  of  Seba,**  **  people 
of  Sheba,"  where  the  gentile  nouns  occur.  See  Sasje- 
ASi  Shbba* 

If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or  cognate  origin,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  K^D,  tabof "  he  drauk  to  ex- 
oess,**  which  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation 
seated,  as  we  shall  see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  weU-w»- 
tered  country ;  bat  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar 
names  of  Cushites,  Sabtah  (nnSD)  and  Sabtechah 
(K3inaD),  does  not  favor  this  supposition,  as  they  were 
probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(K3n),  which  IB  not  remote  from  Seba  (KStp),  the  two 
letters  being  not  unfrequeatly  interchanged.  Gesenius 
has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  tabeajf,  **  a  man,"  as  the  or- 
il^  of  both  Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  pos- 
sibly countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, of  Nigritian  race,  Sakaha,  Sahara  (Biugsch,  Geogr. 
Iiuchr.  ii,  9,  tav.  xii,  K.  1),  are  more  to  the  point;  and 
it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geogrsphical  names  of  cities, 
though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile, 
Astasobas,  ooospaicd  with  Astaboras,  and  Astapoa,  seems 
worthy  of  notice  as  perhaps  indicating  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion. The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  second  kings 
of  the  Ethiopian  2dth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  JShebek  (MID) 
and  Shebetfk,  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenius  was  led, 
by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevechun, 
a  Greek  transcription  of  Shtbeiek,  with  8abk  or  Shot, 
the  crocodile -headed  divinity  of  Ombos  {Tjtx,  s.  v. 

2.  Biblical  Notices. — Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  as 
the  first  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7;  1 
Chron.  i,  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four, 
notices  of  the  nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii,  which  has  evi- 
dently a  first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is 
thus  spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should 
do  honor  to  the  king :  **  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  ofier  gifts"  (ver.  10).  This  mention  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  u^ether  is  to  be  compared  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  Sheba  among  the  descendants  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X,  7),  and  its  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
coming  to  Solomon.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Jok- 
tanite ;  and  this  occurrence  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
certainly  lends  some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people,  which, 
or  at  least  the  ruling  dass,  was,  no  doubt,  not  Nigritian. 
In  Isaiah  xliii,  Seba  is  spoken  of  with  Egypt,  and  more 
particularly  with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference 
to  the  Exodus,  where  we  read, "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
nuuom,  Cush  and  Seba  fur  thee"  (ver.  3).  Here,  to  ren- 
der Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  in- 
fer, though  it  is  by  no  means  impossiblet  that  Cush,  as 
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a  gfogiaphical  designation,  indndcs  Seba,  aa  it  woold 
do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in  the  book  there 
is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indications:  **The  labor  of 
Egypt  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people  of 
Seba«  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  tbee,  and 
they  shall  be  thine"  (xlv,  14).  Here  there  is  the  same 
mention  together  of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  spe* 
cial  association  of  Cush  atul  Seba.  The  great  statuiv 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii,  20;  comp.114);  and 
in  the  present  day  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Nigritians  and  the 
Egyptian^  as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinians,  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former 
for  their  height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Eaekiel,  in 
a  difficult  passage:  **aiKi  with  men  of  the  multitude  of 
Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [0*^X210;  but  the  Keri 
reads  CHtao,  'people  of  Seba*]  from'  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads"  (xxiii,  42).  The  reading  of 
the  A.  V.  in  the  text  is,  ''with  the  men  of  the  common 
sort,"  and  in  the  margin,  ''with  the  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men."  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text 
is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the  mention  of  the 
"  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  dear  why  people  of  Seba  should 
come  from  the  wilderness. 

a.  Jdentjfication.-'The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cnsh  seems 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  oountiy 
Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  afterwards  in 
Assyria :  of  the  names  enumerated  between  Seba  and 
Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that  sofaie  belong  to  Ara« 
bia.  We  may  thus  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cushite  set^ 
tlements,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Bab- 
ylonia ;  the  other,  if  prolonged  far  enough  in  accordance 
with  the  mention  of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia. 

The  other  passsges  we  have  examined  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  or  induded  in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time 
independent  and  of  political  importance.  We  are  thus 
able  to  conjecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have  exduded 
the  island  of  Merotf,  and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's 
time  may  be  identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Eg}*pt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of  that  power 
that  made  Shebetj  or  Sabaco,able  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that  coantry 
as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (£a^a)  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Meroii  {A  nt,  ii,  10, 2), 
but  bo  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  of  the  Noachian  settle- 
ments, Sabas  (ii6iU  i,  6,  2).  So,  too,  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (see  Mannert,  Geogr.  p.  199).  But  the  name 
Meroii  is  more  probably  Etbiopic,  meaning  the  watered 
land  (see  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  222 ;  comp.  Knobel,  Jsa.  p.  122, 
who  gives  Seba  a  similar  meaning).  This  view  of  Seba, 
as  identical  with  Mero^,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
modems  as  suited  to  every  passage  where  it  is  men- 
tioned (comp.  Michadis,  Sjpkil.  i,  180  sq.).  (Certainly 
the  kingdom  of  Mero^  succeeded  that  of  Seba ;  and  the 
ancient  city  of  the  same  name  may  have  been  the  cap- 
ital, or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  Seba,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  of  its  monuments  to  be  even  as  early  as  the 
25th  dynasty.  There  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  two  names.  According  to  Josephus  and  others, 
MeroS  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyscs ;  but  this  is 
extremely  unlikdy,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  Meru,  an  island,  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be  this  or  a 
similar  tract,  Aferu-pet, "  the  island  of  ^/  (Phut  ?)  =  the 
bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have  a  geographical  refer- 
ence to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  word  island  to  the 
ooontry  endosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary.    See 
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Phut.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  seems  certain  that, 
from  a  remote  time,  Ethiopia  below  Mero<$  oouM  never 
have  formed  a  separate  powerful  kinfrdom,and  was  prob- 
ably always  dependent  upon  either  Mero€  or  Egypt. 

4.  Description. — ^MeroS  was  a  large  island  in  Ethiopia, 
formed  by  the  Astaboras,  on  the  east  (Atbara,Takazz^), 
and  Astapus  (Bahr  el-Asrak),  on  the  west  (alluded  to  in 
Zeph.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xviii,  1),  the  two  arms  that  unite  to 
form  the  Blue  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  See  Nile. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  (Heliod.  jEihiop.  x,  6), 
and  its  chief  city  is  also  called  Mero^.  This  has  been 
from  antiquity  the  seat  of  a  priesthood  with  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  29),  and  a  trading-place 
for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  771 ; 
xvii,  786  sq.;  Pliny,  ii,  75;  v,  10;  vi,  85;  xxxvii,  15; 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  83;  iii,  5  sq.;  Ptolem.  iv,  8).  It  is  noted 
by  the  ancients  as  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  here  the 
sun  casts  shadows  part  of  the  year  southward  and  part 
northward  (comp.  Strabo,  ii,  136  sq. ;  Pliny,  ii,  76 ;  Lu- 
can,  X,  300,  305,  etc. :  some  think  this  is  referred  to  in 
Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  10).  The  city  lay  iu  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  (seventy  thousand  paces 
from  the  entrance^  i.  c.  the  southern  extremity — Pliny, 
vi,  35),  five  thousand  stadia  from  Syene  (Strabo,  ii,  1 14 ; 
comp.  Pliny,  ii,  75),  and  ten  thousand  from  Alexandria 
(Strabo,  i,  62;  ii,  114).  The  city  of  MeroK  had  gained 
control  of  the  whole  island,  and  sent  colonies  of  priests 
to  Upper  Egj'pt  to  settle  Thebes  and  Ammonium.  In 
ita  flourishing  period  this  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
powerful  (Pliny,  vi,  85),  and  was  inhabited  by  farmers, 
shepherds,  and  hunters  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  Deserts  of 
sand  surrounded  it  (ibid.).  The  priesthood  retained 
power  until  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  a  king  Ergamenes  (under  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus).  Thenceforward  the  power  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  declined ;  it  disappears  from  the  view  of 
Western  writers,  and  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  do 
we  begin  to  hear  sparse,  and  on  some  points  contradic- 
tory, accounts  of  a  city  somewhere  in  that  region,  under 
queens  who  bear  the  common  name  of  Candace  (comp. 
Pliny,  vi,  35 ;  Dion  Cas.  liv,  5 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  1).  But 
Mero(5  was  deserted,  a  few  houses  only  remaining. 

Modem  travellers  have  striven  to  find  its  site,  and  it 
is  identified  with  some  probability  as  the  ruins  almost 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Nubian  city  Shendy^  in 
the  Dar  el-Atbara,  a  district  near  Assur  forming  a  pe- 
ninsula, between  the  river  Atbara,  the  Nile  (Bahr  As- 
rak),  and  the  river  Rahad.  (See  Russegger's  Charte  vcn 
Nvhien^  in  his  Reia,^  and  ii,  1, 476, 480  sq. ;  Bmce,  Trav- 
eU,  iv,  542  sq.;  Burckhardt,  Travelt  in  Nubia,  p.  273 
sq. ;  RUppell,  A  rah,  p.  114, 383,  with  plate  v ;  Cailliaud, 
Voyage  a  Meroi  au  Fleuve  Blanc  [Paris,  1826],  4  vols, 
with  plates ;  Hoskins,  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  Exhibiting 
(he  State  of  the  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  Mero€ 
[Lond.  1835],  with  plates.)  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  distances  left  by  the  ancients, 
for  from  Syene  to  Assur  the  caravan  road  is  534  Eng- 
lish miles  by  Russegger's  account,  560  by  Hoskins's, 
while  the  ancient  reckoning  is  equivalent  to  568  or  590 
English  miles — an  unimportant  difference.  So  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  the  island  to  the  city  was 
60  miles  (see  above),  and  Russegger  found  the  distance 
from  Assur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  55,  Hoskins  60 
miles.  See  Ludolf,  Comment,  Hist,  jEthiop.  p.  88  sq. ; 
Delislc,  in  the  Ilistoire  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences  in 
1708,  p.  365  sq.;  Tzschucke,  Ad  Mel  III,  i,  256  sq.; 
Mannert,  X,  i,  182  sq. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  II,  i,  352 ;  For- 
biger,  Ilandb.  ii,  814  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog, 
s.  V.  "  Meroe."    See  Etihopia. 

Sebak.    See  Thicket. 

Sebald,  St.,  a  legendary  wonder-worker  of  the  Ro- 
mish Churoh,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Danish 
king,  or,  by  another  tradition,  of  a  peasant  He  began 
his  studies  at  Paris  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  a  few  years  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Dagobert,  from  whom,  however,  he  tei)arated  with  her 


consent  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  in  order  to  be« 
come  a  hermit  and  practice  a  rigid  asceticism.  After 
ten  years  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  received 
authority  to  preach  from  pope  Gregory  IL  While  on 
the  way  to  Germany  he  miraculously  delivered  SL 
Willibald  from  death  by  starvation,  and  after  reaching 
Bavaria  he  wrought  numerous  conversions,  gathered 
churches,  and  settled  near  Nuremberg  as  a  hermiu  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  being  given  as  A.D.  801, 
901,  or  1070.  Ho  had  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
laid  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  buried  where 
the  cattle  should  come  to  a  stop.  The  place  so  indicat- 
ed was  before  SL  Peter's  Chapel,  at  Nuremberg,  which, 
accordingly,  after  having  been  transformed  into  a  church, 
took  his  name.  Many  wonders  were  wrought  by  his  life- 
less body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beatified  by 
pope  Gregory  X,  and  canonized  by  Martin  V  (1425), 
while  the  town  of  Nuremberg  chose  him  for  its  patron 
saint.  The  19th  of  August  is  set  apart  for  his  com- 
memoration. A  rich  and  artistic  monument  by  Peter 
Vischer,  erected  to  his  memory,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  SL  Sebaldus,  at  Nuremberg.— Uerzog,  ReojU- 
Encyklop,  a.  v. 

8e-Baptist8,  a  small  and  obscure  sect  which  strack 
off  from  the  Brownists  (Independents)  early  in  the  17th 
centur}'.  They  received  their  name  from  the  act  of 
their  leader,  John  Smith,  of  Amsterdam,  in  baptizing 
himself.  After  entertaining  several  views,  be  at  last 
declared  for  the  principles  of  the  Baptists.  Upon  thia 
he  left  Amsterdam  and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley, 
where,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  prosier  administrator  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himself  and  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  upon  others.  The  Se-Baptista 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  every  one  to  baptize  him- 
self; and  the  Samokrcstschentsi  (a  small  Russian  sect 
of  self-baptizers)  give  as  a  reason  that  there  is  no  one 
on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to  administer  the  ordinance 
aright.  See  Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v, 

SebaBtd.    See  Samaria. 

Sebastian,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  ander  Diocle- 
tian, was  bom  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul,  and  educated  at 
Milan.  Although  a  Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman 
army,  concealing  his  religion,  with  the  view  of  being  en- 
abled by  his  position  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christiana. 
He  rose  to  high  favor  under  Diocletian,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  emperor's  guard.  At  length  he  waa 
informed  against,  and  Diocletian  used  every  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  the  Christian  belief,  but  in  vain, 
lie  was  condemned  to  bo  put  to  death  by  a  troop  of 
Maurilanian  archers,  who  transfixed  him  with  arrows 
and  left  him  for  dead.  Some  Christians  coming  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  bury  him  found  signs  of  life  re- 
maining, and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  Irene,  and  recovered.  He  would  not  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  seclusion,  but 
intentionally  placed  himself  in  the  emperor's  way.  Dio- 
cletian condemned  him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  his  body  was  flung  into  one  of 
the  sewers  of  the  city.  According  to  the  Ads  ofAfar- 
tyrdom,  it  was  discovered  by  means  of  an  apparition, 
and  carried  by  a  Chrbtian  lady,  Lucina,  to  the  cata- 
comb which  is  still  called  by  his  name.  The  day  of 
his  martyrdom  was  Jan.  20,  288,  but  by  the  Greeks  the 
feast  is  held  Dec  20. 

There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

Se'bat,  or  rather  Subbat  (Heb.  Shifna',  DSS,  a 
rod  or  tribe ;  Sept  2aj3<Sr),  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil  year,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
from  the  new  moon  of  February  t6  that  of  March ;  or, 
according  to  others,  corresponding  to  our  January.  See 
Month.  The  name  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  The  Jews  began  in  this  month  to 
number  the  years  of  the  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of 
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which  were  esteemed  impure  till  the  fourth  year  (Zech. 
i,  7).    See  CAUctDAB,  Jewish. 

flebbnn,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  feast  of  pari- 
fication  and  of  exp^ing  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  done 
shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  This  festi- 
ral  also  serves  as  the  date  for  the  settlement  of  semi- 
annual paymenta.^ — ^VoUmer,  Wdrierb,  iL  JifylhoL  s.  v. 

Sebilill  ("p"*^-©),  or  imaginary  rtadingt^  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  the  Maaorites  to  denote  that  words  in  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  read  so  and  so,  but  they  are  noL  This 
expression  is  derived  from  «i6ar,  'ISO,  *'to  believe, 

think  ;**  thus  we  read  in  Dan.  vii,  25  *12D^1}  and  he 
thought^  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  l*rov.  xiv,  12, 
'*  there  is  a  way  which  is  right  in  the  view  of  man,"  we 
read  **  there  is  a  way  which  man  imagines*'  (^^*130n), 

etc  Now  there  are  a  number  of  such  imaginary  or 
ntppoted  readings  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Test,  as  the  following  examples  will  prove.  Thus 
we  read: 

bstn,  them^  is  said  to  stAud  eight  times  for  M^XM^  ^s 
iu  Gen.  xix,  86;  xxvi,  8 ;  Lev.  xviil,  29,  etc. 

^fibx,  tlumtand,  is  said  to  stand  four  times  for  Q*^B^X, 
as  lu  Exod.  xxsil,  88 ;  Jnd.  Iv,  10,  etc. 

*1QK*^*I,  and  he  tafd^  is  said  to  stand  twelve  times  for 

insK*^*),  "and  they  said,"  as  in  Sxod.  xiv,  85;  Nomb. 
xxx!1, 85,  etc. 
V*)X,  into  the  land,  is  said  to  stand  live  times  fur 

hSC^K,  as  in  Oen.  xir,  86,  etc 

hICH,  a  fof/e,  stands  three  times  for  hlSSt^,  "  for  a 
wife,^  OS  In  a  Chron.  xxl,  6 ;  Sxra  ii,  CI ;  Neh.  vii,  88. 

nOM,  which,  stands  foar  times  for  lOKS,  "as  which," 
Exod.  xlv,  18 ;  ]>v.  vii,  86, 88 ;  Nnmb.  iv,  49. 

*10K3,  OS  which,  stands  ten  times  for  *11SK,  "which," 
Deot.  xvi,  10;  xxlv,  8;  Josh,  il,  T;  xill,  8;  xlv,  8;  Jer. 
xxiil,  87 ;  Isa.  II,  18 ;  Hos.  vii,  18 ;  Jonah  I,  U ;  Hag.  1, 18. 

nrK,  thou,  stands  three  times  for  hn7,  "now,**  as  1 
Kings  1, 18,  80. 

137373,  from  it,  stands  six  times  for  n37373,  "  from  her," 

AS  Lev.  vL  8;  xxvll,  9;  Josh,  i,  7;  Jndg.  xi,  84;  8  Klugs 
iv.80:  1  Kings  xxll,  48. 

7!?,  upon,  stands  nine  tiroes  for  ^7,  "until,**  as  Geu. 
Xllx.  13;  Josh.  II,  7;  xlll,  16;  Jodg.  vii,  88. 

bi,  upon,  stands  twice  for  &:?,  "with,**  as  Gen.  xxx, 
40;  ISam.  xx,  8. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  list,  we  will  remark  for 
those  interested  in  that  subject  that  these  *p*l'^!10  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order  by  Frensdorff  in  his  Afasso- 
ra  Magna ;  the  first  part  is  entitled  Masiortiisches  Wor- 
terbuck,  p.  369  sq.  See  Buxtnrf,  TiberiaM,  p.  257  sq. ; 
Levita,  ifaiaoreth  IJa-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg),  p. 
225  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ctobonde  (or  De  Sabimde),  Raimo?it>,  a  Spanish 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  but  his  life  is  little  known.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Toulouse  in  1480,  and  his  death  is  placed  in  1482. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  MS.  works,  Thtologia  Nafura* 
Hi  (Deventer,  1487,  foL  and  later),  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  after  the  manner  of  Raimond 
Lulty.  The  work  waa  translated  by  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1669, 8vo).  Of  Sebonde's  other  essays,  the  principal  is 
entitled  De  Natura  Hominis  (Cologne,  1501,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  the  Theologia  NcUvralit.  See  Hoefer, 
Aoar.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

BebraBse,  Gottlieb,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Prussia,  Nov.  8, 1838,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  He  soon  after  was 
converted,  and  began  to  preach  in  1856 ;  but  bis  health 
failing,  after  filling  three  or  four  appointments,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry  and  scttl<Ml  near  Red 
Wing.  He  died,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his 
wagon,  June  8, 1876.    He  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
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west  Cierman  Conference.  See  Mimtt€$  of  A  nnual  Con^ 
ferencet,  1876,  p.  134. 

Sebnsei.    See  Skbvaxs. 

Seboans,  the  name  given  to  the  second  of  the  four 
Samaritan  sects  named  by  Epiphanius,  the  other  three 
being  the  Essenes,  Gorthieans,  and  Doeitheans.  It  was 
originated  by  Sebua,  or  Sebuiah ;  and,  partly  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  and  partly  through  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  kept  the  sacred  festivals  at  different  periods  from 
them — viz.  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  in  autumn,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabemacles  in  the  time  usually  allotted  for 
the  Passover.  This  sect  was  not  permitted  to  worship 
along  with  the  other  Samaritans  in  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Lightfoot,in  his //or»  TYz/mtu/tca;,  considers 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Sabaatit. 

Seca'cah  [many  Sec'acah]  (Heb. Sekakah',  HSSQ, 

thicket ;  Sept.  'S^x'^X'^  ^'*''*  A/oxtoCa ;  Vulg.  Sechacha,  or 
Sachacha)f  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
Midbar  (**  wilderness**),  that  is,  the  tract  bordering  on 
the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  61).  It  occurs  in  the  list  be- 
tween Middin  and  han-Nibshan.  It  was  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomait,),  From  Sinjil,  among 
the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near  Seilfin,  Dr.  Itobinson 
saw  a  place  called  Hekdkeh  {Bib,  Res,  ii,  81,  note);  but 
this  locality  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The 
place  possibly  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Kusr  A  ntar, 
one  of  two  ruined  towers  on  Wady  Khureitun  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res,  ii,  182). 

Secchl,  GiOYANiii  BATTiarA,  called  il  Cararaggino, 
an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Caravaggio  in  1619.  lie  left 
several  important  works  at  Milan;  among  them  are, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi^  and  a  Pieia, 

Seceesion  Kirk  of  Scotland.  See  Presby- 
TBiUAN Churches;  United  Presbyi'ekians. 

Sec]ietli''aB  (£ex^*'*<>C»  Eicxoi'iac);  Apocryphal 
forms  of  the  Heb.  name  Siiechaniah  (q.  v.) ;  namely, 
(a)  the  father  of  Lettus  (1  Esdr.  viii,  29),  or  rather  of 
one  whose  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (Ezra  viii, 
3);  (6)  the  *'son"  of  Jezeluo  (1  Esdr.  viii,  32)  or  Jaha- 
ziel  (Ezra  viii,  5). 

Se^'ohn  (Heb.  with  the  art.  has-Seku',  tl3^n,  the 
ipotdt^ower,  implying  that  the  place  was  on  or  near  an 
elevation ;  Sept.  Sex*  v.  r.  £c0e()}  a  region  in  Ramah, 
containing  a  famous  well  (or  rather  cistern,  ^iS),  which 

Saul  passed  while  in  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xix,  22). 
*' Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el- 
Ful),  and  that  Neby  Samwil  is  Ramah  [?],  then  Bir 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller (5>chwarz,  Palest,  p.  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of 
Sechu.  Schwarz  himself  (p.  167)  would  identify  it 
with  Askar,  on  the  south-east  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  well  with  Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van 
de  Velde  {S,  and  P,  ii,  53  sq.)  hesitatingly  pUces  it  at 
Shukj  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  north-east  of  Hebron ; 
but  this  they  are  forced  into  by  their  respective  theo- 
ries as  to  the  position  of  Ramathaim-Zophim"  (Smith). 
Sechu  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  present  Khura^ 
er-/?am,  which  still  contains  a  cistern  (Robinson,  Zci/«r 
Res.  p.  287),  and  lies  near  cr-Ham  (Ramah)  directly  on 
the  road  from  Tuleil  el-Ful  (Gibeah  of  Saul). 

Sechuana  Version.  The  Sechuana  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  great  Caffre  family  of  languages, 
and  is  the  roost  important  of  all  languages  of  Southern 
Africa.  The  first  portion  of  the  Sechuana  version  cona- 
mitted  to  the  press  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  printed 
at  Cape  Town  in  1831,  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  MoffaL  In  1841  the  whole  New  Test,  waa 
printed  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the  eye  of  the  translator. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Moffat  devoted  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  completed  in 
1859.  A  revision  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  in 
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1870  and  completed  in  1877.  Up  to  March  80.  1878, 
7066  Bibles  and  10,094  New  TestamenU  with  Psalms 
have  been  distributed.  Com  p.  The  Bible  of  Every  /xtim/, 
but  more  especially  the  A  tmual  Repotit  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  which  are  the  only  sources 
for  the  more  recent  versions  published  since  the  prepa- 
ration of  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,     (B,  P.) 

Seokendor^  Vitus  Louis  von,  a  noted  German 
statesman  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Au- 
rach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  Dec  20,  1026.  The  great 
progress  in  his  studies  made  in  his  youth  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-(iotha,  this 
prince  brought  him  to  Gotha  to  be  educated  with  his 
children.  After  remaining  two  years,  he  went  in  1642 
to  Strasbuig ;  and,  returning  to  Gotha  in  1646,  was  made 
honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  In  1651  he  was  made 
aulic  and  ecclesiastical  councillor  {  and  in  1663  council- 
lor of  state,  first  minister  and  sovereign  director  of  the 
consistory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  service  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeist,  as  councillor  of  state  and 
chancellor.  He  remained  with  him  until  his  death,  in 
1681,  and  led  a  life  of  retirement,  writing  many  works. 
Frederick  III,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  made  him  council- 
lor of  state  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  dig- 
nities which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  at  Halle 
Dec.  18, 1692.  The  work  of  his  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation for  its  utility  is  Commentariut  lOtloricm  et  Apo^ 
hffetictts  de  Lutheranitmo  (Lips.  1688-92),  written  in  ref- 
utation of  Maimbourg's  Ilittoire  du  Luthiramsme,  See 
the  literature  referred  to  in  Hcnog,  Beal^EncyUup,  s.  v. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1693  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Dissenters,  but  was  influenced  (by 
his  own  views  and  by  the  divisions  and  disturbances  at 
that  period  prevailing  among  the  Dissentera)  to  con- 
form. He  therefore  never  practiced  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  studied  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden, 
but  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxfonl,  in  1721.  In  De- 
cember, 1722,  bishop  Tall^l  ordaineil  him  deacon,  and 
not  long  after,  priest.  He  was  presented  by  the  bishop 
M'ith  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  1724,  where 
he  remained  until  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Durham. 
In  July,  1782,  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain,  appointed  him 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  James's,  May  18, 1733,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bristol  Jan.  19, 1735.  In  May,  1737,  Dr.  Seeker  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford;  in  December, 
1750,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's ;  and 
confirmed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  21,  1758. 
He  died  in  Loudon,  Aug.  8, 1768.  His  works  comprise 
SemumSf  Lecturtt^  and  Charge*  (Loud.  1811,  6  vols.), 
last  edition  with  a  memoir  by  bishop  Porteous. 

Second  Coming  of  Christ.  See  Advesit,  Src- 
ond;  Millennium. 

Second  Marriage.  In  the  early  Church,  not 
only  did  the  more  strict  Novatians  and  Montanists  es- 
teem a  second  marriage  unlawful,  but  that  error  was  up- 
held by  several  councils (jConc*  Nic, cS;  A ncyran.  c.  1 9 ; 
lAiodic.  c.  1 ;  Xeocasar,  c.  3 ;  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  iii,  c  2 ; 
Athenag.  T^fjat, ;  Theophil.  Ant.  Ad  A  vtol,  lib.  iii ;  Iren. 
Adv,  Har,  lib.  iii.  c,  19).  When  the  severity  of  this 
principle  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  lay  members  of 
the  Church,  it  was  still  retained  with  reference  to  the 
clerg>'  (Tertull.  De  Monog,  c.  11 ;  Ad  Uxor,  lib.  i,  c.  7 ; 
Ve  Pcmit,  c  9).  At  length  this  law  was  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy. 
See  DivoBCEi  Marriage. 

Secondary,  a  clerk  who,  if  learned  and  expert  in 
music,  was  eligible  for  promotion,  by  the  dean,  to  the 
place  of  vicar.  He  was  the  canon's  personal  attendant, 
and  sat  in  the  secondary  row  of  stalls;  hence  his  name. 
At  Chichester  the  secondary  sang  the  daily  mass  of 
requiem  in  the  Lady-chapel.  It  was  also  a  technical 
term  for  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  second  rank  and  posi- 
tion—a minor  canon,  precentor. 


Second-first  Sabbath  (lafifiarov  livTipo-wfuo' 
TOP ;  Vulg.  Sabbatum  secundum primum ;  A.  V.  *'  second 
Sabbath  after  the  first'*)  is  an  expression  occurring  only 
in  Luke  vi,  1,  and  apparently  coined  for  the  occasion,  aa 
the  compound  adj.  ^evrcpo-irpiuroc  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  range  of  Greek  literatore.  The  learned 
have  therefore  been  greatly  divided,  or,  rather,  in  doubt, 
as  to  its  meaning,  since  it  is  in  itself  quite  vague  and 
ambiguous.  The  earliest  opinion  is  that  of  Epiphaniua 
{Hceres,  i,  80,  61),  followed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (iii, 
1 10),  Suidas  (s.  v.  TLafifiarov),  Theophylact  (ad  loc),  and 
cited  among  later  writers  by  Petavius  (i,  61)  and  Seal- 
iger  {Emend,  Temp,  vi,  551),  viz.  that  the  Sabbath  thus 
indicated  was  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Paschal  festival;  for  (argue  they)  the  '^ morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  [i.  e.  Passover]  (na^'rt  nnrjap,  L  c.  dirb 
itvripaQ  rov  Ildoxa)  is  the  point  from  which  the  law 
orders  the  seven  weeks  to  be  reckoned  till  Pentecost. 
Hence  all  the  weeks  and  Sabbaths  of  that  interval  are 
designated  from  this  name  ("ICI^PM  HI'^BD,  aptBfibc 
Tov  dpayfiaroc,  numerus  manipuli,  i.  e.  the  number  of 
the  omer,  or  lirst-fruits  presented  as  a  wave-offering). 
This  is  the  view  embraced  h^'  most  modems,  quoted  in 
detail  by  Wolf  (Cures  in  N,  T,  i,  619  sq^  where  several 
arbitrary  opinions  by  various  authors  are  likewise  enu- 
merated) ;  see  also  K5cher  {Analect.  ad  loc),  Russ  (/7ar- 
mon.  EvangeL  p.  689  sq.),  Marah  (Notes  to  Mi<^aeUs*s  /n- 
trod,  ii,  61 ).  The  circumstances  of  Luke^s  narrative 
indicate  that  the  day  in  question  was  not  (aa  usually 
reckoned)  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  qfun" 
Uavened  breads  for  that  usually  fell  within  the  Passover 
week;  whereas  our  Lord,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
had  evidently  left  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
festival,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Galilee.  Nor 
would  this  have  been  a  natural  and  appropriate  term 
for  such  a  day,  since  that  would  rather  have  been  a 
"  first  after  the  second"  (irp(iiro-^£^repoc)t  if>  indeed,  it 
could  have  been  called  second  at  all,  seeing  it  either 
was  simply,  or  else  preceded,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
series  of  seven  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  series,  but 
the  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  Paschal  week; 
which  circumstance  affords  a  simple  and  apposite  ex- 
planation of  the  compound  name.  That  the  incident  in 
our  Lord's  history  occurred  at  that  season  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  grain  stood  ripe,  but  unreaped,  in 
the  fields ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives makes  it  apparent  likewise  that  the  *'  feast"  which 
John  states  (v,  1)  that  Jesus  attended  that  year  at  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Passover.  If  this  collocation  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sabbath  in  question  could  not  well  have  been 
the  one  occurring  during  the  Paschal  week,  as  that  is 
preoccupied  by  John's  account  (in  the  same  chapter)  of 
the  cure  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  The  only  mode  of 
escaping  this  conclusion  is  by  the  unnatural  supposition 
that  the  former  "  Sabbath"  was  merely  the  Passover- 
day  itself,  which,  as  some  claim,  is  metaphorically  thus 
named  in  a  few  cases  (Lev.  xxiii,  11, 15;  comp.  Josh,  v, 
11).  See  Mayer,  Comnnentar^  ad  loc.  j  Hase,  I^hen  Jesu, 
p.  142;  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1850,  ]>.  492  ^  also 
the  monographs  De  Saibbato  Deuteroproto,  bv  MtUler 
(Rost.  1665),  Goloner  (Viteb.  s.  a.),  Van  Til  (L.  B. 
1708).     See  Passover;  I^^tecost;  Sadbatii. 

Secret.    Sec  AIysterv. 

Secret  Diaclpline  (Lat.  arcani  discipUna),  a 
term  used  to  signify  a  practice  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  of  performing  the  rites  of  religion  with  se- 
crecy. It  was  founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  '*  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,"  etc.  (Matt,  vii, 
6),  and  began  to  be  common  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  2d  ccntur}'.  The  first  reason  for  its  adoption  was 
to  guard  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  from 
popular  misconception  and  blasphemy  among  the  pa- 
gans. The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  several 
forms:  OO  ^^^  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were 
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diamisaed  from  the  charch,  when  the  ordinary  service 
was  closed,  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  said,  ^Ite,  mitsa 
uC — *'  Go,  the  assembly  is  dismissed."  After  this  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  (2.)  The  lectures  address- 
ed by  the  presiding  teacher  to  the  body  of  catechumens 
in  general  were  confined  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  more  mysterious  doctrines^  those 
which  regarded  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist,  called  "Mystago^c,"  were  only  communicated 
at  the  dose,  and  to  those  only  who  had  undergone  the 
preliminary  probation.  (8.)  The  eucharist,  if  referred 
to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoken 
of  in  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Some 
very  curious  ejumples  of  this  concealment  might  be 
died — e.  g.  Epiphanius,  referring  to  the  formula  "  this 
is  my  body,"  writes,  "This  is  my  that  thing'*  (Joxrro 
fiov  l(m  Toit).  The  mysteries  thus  specially  guarded 
were  baptism,  the  unction,  or  chrism  ordination  of 
priests,  the  Lord*s  supper,  liturgy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See 
Coleman,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  p.  85.    See  AncAMi  Discipuna. 

Secret  of  the  Mass,  a  prayer  in  the  canon  of 
the  mass  before  the  preface,  and  having  much  the  same 
tenor  as  the  collect.  Since  the  10th  century  it  is  said 
in  a  low  voice  by  the  celebrant  after  the  Orate /rettret. 
In  France  it  was  marked  with  the  mystic  letters  V.  D. 
Sl  Gregory  calls  it  the  Canon  of  the  SecreL  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  represents  that  the  working  of 
God  in  the  holy  communion  passes  man's  understand- 
ing; but,  as  Cranmer  explains  it,  Christ's  secret  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  his  disciples  before  his  pas- 
sion. The  bells  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  rung 
during  this  service  in  1701.  The  secrets  were  formerly 
called  super  oUata  and  may  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  secretion  of  gifts  and  oblations.  —  Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchttoL  s.  v. 


»,  any  prayers  said  secretly  and  not  aloud. 
Anciently,  at  the  commencement  of  the  divine  office, 
the  Lord's  Praver  and  Hail  Marv  were  said  silentlv, 
as  also  other  portions  of  the  same  office.  But  this  rule 
was  abolished  in  the  English  Church  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago,  though  it  still 
obtains  in  the  Latin  communion. — Lee,  Glossary  of  Li- 
turgioal  TermSj  s.  v. 

Becretaria,  a  name  given  to  the  sessions  of  the 
councils  in  the  early  Christian  Church  because  they 
were  held  in  the  secretarium  (q.  v.). 

Secretarium  (or  SKCRsf  um).  a  part  of  early  Chris- 
tian churches,  which  was  also  called  diacomcum  (q.  v.). 
It  was  called  secretarium,  as  Ducange  conjectures,  be- 
cause the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  Church  was  here 
kept,  the  seeretum  or  secretarium  being  a  known  name 
for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Others  suppose 
it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  a  place  of  safety,  or 
the  robing-room  of  the  officiating  clergy. 

Secretarins  (1),  the  confidential  correspondent  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  head  of  a  college,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.     (2)  A  sacrbtan  or  sexton. 

Sect  [in  Biblical  usage]  (u'lpitriSi  L  e.  dicision; 
hence  "  heresy,"  Acts  xxiv,  14 ;  1  Cor,  xi,  19 ;  GaL  v, 
20;  2  Pet.  ii,  1),  a  religious  party  (Acts  v,  17,  etc.); 
hence  discord  (1  Cor.  xi,  19,  etc.).  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  several  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  Test., 
distinguished  by  their  practices  and  opinions,  yet  united 
in  communion  with  each  other  and  with  the  body  of  their 
nation.  See  Srcts,  Jewish.  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence  Ter- 
tullus,  accusing  Paul  before  Felix,  says  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv, 
5) ;  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  said  to  the  apostle  when  he 
arrived  in  that  city  that,  *'as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against"  (Acts 
xxviii,  22).  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-10)  foretells  that  false 
teachers  should  arise  among  them  '*  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  hezesiea  [or  sects],  even  denying  the 


Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  He  adds  that  these  people,  being  great 
lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid  to  introduce  new 
sects,  where  the  word  sect  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 
tiB  heresy.    See  Herbsy. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  different  sects;  as  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  etc  The  Jews, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  divide  themselves 
into  sects  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind  to  introduce 
something  like  this  into  Christianity  when  they  boast- 
ed, I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of  Paul,  I  of  ApoUos  (1 
Cor.  i,  12 ;  iii,  22,  etc.).    See  Division. 

SECT  [in  ecclesiastical  usage]  (Lat.  secia,  cut  off),  a 
collective  term  comprehending  all  such  as  follow  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  some  divine,  philosopher,  etc. 
By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  applied  to  all  those 
religious  bodies  which  separated  from  her  communion. 
By  Protestants,  generally,  it  is  employed  in  no  oppro- 
brious sense  to  signify  the  various  organizations  into 
which  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided.  Separate 
organization  rather  than  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  term ;  for  great  and  known 
differences  in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  external 
breach  in  the  society,  arc  not  considered  as  constitute 
ing  distinct  sects.  Thus  High  and  Low  Church  are 
only  called  parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  sepa- 
rate communions.  Among  the  Jews  the  term  was  dif- 
ferently understood,  for  among  them  there  were  no  sep- 
arate communities  erected,  if  we  except  the  Samaritans. 
The  same  Temple  aud  the  same  synagogues  were  at- 
tended alike  bv  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Thev  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  even 
in  the  priesthood.  Another  difference  was,  also,  that 
the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people 
who  adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men 
of  eminence  smong  them,  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  a  great  number  of  sects,  separating,  often  on  points 
of  no  importance,  from  some  other  Church  organization. 
These  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  add  here  that  with  respect  to  certain 
sects,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  first  centuries, 
we  have  no  other  information  than  such  as  is  afforded 
by  their  foes,  who  were  not  alwa^'s  scrupulous  in  their 
theological  warfare.  Their  statements  should,  there- 
fore, often  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  See 
Sects,  Ciiristiak. 

Sectarianism,  devotion  or  adhesion  to  a  sect, 
generally  signifies  that  spirit  which  makes  more  of  the 
sect  or  organization  than  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Sectaries,  a  term  used  to  denote  those  who  adhere 
to  the  same  sect  and  maintain  the 
same  doctrines. 

Section,  the  representation  of  a 
building  cut  asunder  vertically  so  as 
to  show  the  interior ;  also  of  a  mould- 
ing or  other  member  in  architecture 
cut  asunder  so  as  to  show  its  profile. 
—  Parker,  Glossary  of  A  rcfiiiecturef 

8.  V. 


Section  of  a 
Moulding. 


Sects,  Christian.  The  various  sects  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time  are  treated  of 
under  their  several  appropriate  captions  in  this  Cydo^ 
padia.  This  article  has  to  do  simply  with  the  idea  of 
sectarianism,  and  with  the  ethical  and  legal  aspects 
which  the  question  assumes  in  certain  lands. 

The  word  sect  occurs  in  classical  literature  (in  Cice- 
ro, Tacitus,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  seqtwr^  as  involving  the 
idea  of  separation  to  some  leader  rather  than  that  of 
separation /rom  some  body.  It  consequently  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity  itself  at  the  beginning,  when  de- 
votion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  to  be  the  promi- 
nent trait  of  the  new  tendency.    In  a  later  period  the 
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word  came  to  sifcnify  separation /rom,  as  if  derived  from 
tecare,  to  cut  off.  Thu  has  oontinaed  to  be  its  princi- 
pal meaning  to  oar  day.  Protestantism  is  evidently 
prohibited  from  employing  the  word  in  this  sense  by 
the  fundamental  principle  which  concedes  the  right  to 
personal  convictions  and  the  free  expression  of  beliefs; 
and  it  IS  a  somewhat  unusaal  term  in  the  vocabulary 

m 

of  American  ecclesiasticism,  whose  occurrence  in  almost 
every  instance  is  explained  by  an  implication  of  heresy 
as  charged  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the 
term  is  applied. 

In  European  countries  where  State  churches  have 
been  established  the  case  is  diflerenL  Separation  has 
there  often  been  regarded  an  odious  offence,  and  has 
sometimes  been  construed  into  a  crime  against  the 
State.  The  Pietism  of  the  17th  century  did  something 
to  break  down  this  prejudice  by  revealing  to  the  worid 
an  orthoiloxy  and  piety  superior  to  those  of  the  church- 
es,  and  the  pseudo-enlightcnrocnt  of  later  days  likewise 
contributed  to  this  end  by  advocating  an  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought;  but  in  both  continental  and  insular 
Europe  the  term  sect  still  carries  with  it  a  stigma,  and 
to  many  minds  involves  the  notion  of  heinous  guilt. 

In  the  Romish  Church  this  term  is  not  in  general 
use,  and  is  employed  only  as  the  synonym  of  heresy  or 
schism.  This  meaning  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
and  developed,  so  that  Luther  regartls  the  sect  as  a 
mob  and  a  fanatical  clique.  Both  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed refused  to  tolerate  any  deviation  from  scriptur- 
al standards  as  understood  by  themselves,  an  apparent 
inconsequence  whose  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  attained  to  positive  convictions  of  truth ; 
they  saw  but  a  single  and  exclusive  object  on  which 
faith  might  lay  hold,  and  could  not  conceive  of  diver- 
sities of  view  respecting  that  object.  The  unhappy 
Peasants*  War  confirmed  Luther  in  his  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  absolute  toleration,  and  his  influence  contributed 
towanls  making  sectarianism  an  offence  against  both 
Church  and  State. 

The  efforts  of  men  to  prevent  the  development  of 
sects  were,  however,  always  counteracted  by  principles 
which  underlay  the  ecclesiastical  systems  held  by  them- 
selves. Not  only  does  this  apply  to  tfie  principle  of 
Protestantism,  that  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  the 
right  of  every  person,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  results  of 
terriiorialiifn  and  collegialitm  in  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many. The  former  of  these  systems  had  for  its  leading 
principle  the  notion  that  the  ruling  prince  of  any  terri- 
tory should  possess  absolute  power  over  the  exercise  of 
religion  within  his  dominions,  but  that  he  should  re- 
gard all  religions  as  etjual  so  long  as  none  of  them 
should  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  latter 
system  practically  located  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  particular  congregation.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  these  systems  was  calculated  to  repress  a  tendency 
towards  sectarianism.  Another  factor  in  the  problem 
was  furnished  by  the  extensive  changes  made  in  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the 
brcaking-up  of  states  and  dividing  of  their  populations 
insuring  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries,  and  thus  reacting  on  their  relations 
to  the  Chui'ch.  When,  tinally,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  only  claim  of  an  evangelical  Church  to  recog- 
nition by  the  State  is  that  its  roots  strike  down  into 
the  faith  of  the  people,  the  last  barrier  in  the  way  of 
complete  toleration  was  practically  overthrown.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  dear,  and  a  hesrty  acceptance 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is  delayed  only  by 
prejudice  and  political  considerations.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Protestant  Europe,  however,  grave  difficul- 
ties still  prevent  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
by  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  established  churches 
are  favored  by  existing  laws. 

The  relation  of  private  conscience  to  the  question  of 
sectarianism  regarded  as  a  separation  from  an  existing 
Church  evidently  demands  consideration  under  every 
ecclesiastical  system.    Frequently  the  motive  which 


leads  to  the  separation  of  an  indiyidoal  from  his  Church 
is  not  a  good  one  *.  he  is  devoted  to  some  specialty  which 
the  general  Church  disregards  in  her  teachings,  e.  g. 
Millenarianism,  etc ;  or  he  finds  too  much  of  woridli- 
neas,  fashion,  regard  for  wealth,  etc.,  in  the  Church,  and 
too  many  unworthy  members.  Clearly,  separation  from 
a  Church  of  Christ  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  it 
preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  is 
allowable  only  in  answer  to  the  clear  call  of  duty ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  separation  should  take  place  only  by 
compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Lather 
from  the  Romish  and  of  Wesley  from  the  An^ican 
Church.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Herzog,  ReaUEn- 
cyUop,  s.  v.,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned. 

SECTS,  Jewish  (^  ncient).  These  were  of  two  kinds, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  differences  of  opinion,  sen- 
timent, and  conduct  were  sometimes  of  a  theosophical 
and  sometimes  of  a  practical  character;  but,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  so  close  was  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  that  all  theological  or  philosophical  views  neces- 
sarily affected  the  civil  and  social  relations. 

1.  Reliffioui.—l.  The  Pharisee», — ^These  were  the  or- 
thodox party,  and  our  Lord  testifies  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  their  creed  (Matt,  xxii,  8).  It  was  chiefly 
in  liturgical  and  ceremonial  particulars  that  their  ex- 
cessive regard  for  traditional  observances  was  betrayed. 
In  this  regard  the  Rabbinical  Jews  of  modem  times  are 
their  acknowledged  successors.  See  RAnnixisx.  In 
external  deportment  they  were  scrupulously  exact ;  but, 
their  motive  being  a  love  of  popularity  and  a  pride  of 
self- righteousness,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  our 
Lord  as  arch  hypocrites  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants.  See 
Pharisee. 

2.  The  Sadductfs, — These  were  next  in  importance, 
and  of  even  more  aristocratic  influence,  but  they  were 
the  rationalists  of  their  day  (Acts  xxiii,  8).  They  are 
represented  by  inimical  writers  as  the  originals  of  the 
modern  Karaitet  (q.  v.).    See  Sadducrb. 

8.  The  Essenes*— These  wen  rather  a  class  of  ascetics 
or  Jewish  hermitSy  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Test.,  and  are  chiefly  known  from  the  description  of 
Josephus,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  their  fraternity. 
See  EssENES. 

II.  Political, — 1.  The  Zealots. — ^These  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test,  and  by  Josephus  as  the  violent  party 
who  contended  for  native  rights  and  independence  from 
all  foreign  influence.  They  had  their  type  in  the  Cha- 
fidim  of  earlier  and  later  times.  See  Assidjean.  They 
lan?ely  contributed  to  the  final  collision  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans.     See  Zrlotes. 

2.  The  Ilerodians. — These  appear,  from  the  slight 
notices  of  them  (Matt,  ii,  16,  etc.),  to  have  been  the 
temporizing  party,  who  favored  Gncco- Roman  inno- 
vations. They  had  their  originals  in  the  apostates 
under  Antiochus  Epipbanes  (Dan.  xi,  85).     See  Hero- 

DIAN. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  under  the  articles  on  each  of  the  above,  Serarii, 
Drusii  et  Scaligcri  Opuac  de  Trib.  Judaorum  Sectit 
(Delph.  1703);  separately,  Drusius,  I)t  llastidteis  (Fra- 
nek.  1G03);  De  Sfctis  Judaicis  (Amh.  1619);  Scrariius 
fM  Tribus  Sectis,  etc  (Franek.  1603;  Mainz,  1604) ;  Seal- 
igcr,  De  Tiibus  Jud,  /JaresUnu  (Franek.  1605;  Amh. 
1619) ;  Lund,  Df  Sectis  Judteorum  (Upsal.  1700);  Geigcr, 
Sadducder  und  Phai-isaer  (Dresl.  1863) ;  Die  Ebioniier 
den  Allen  Testaments,  in  the  Monatsschr.Jur  Gesch.  und 
H^iss.  des  Judenthums,  Jan.  1869 ;  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  Jan. 
1868,  p.  128. 

SECTS,  Jewish  (Modem).  In  the  17th  centnry  ex- 
isted the  sect  of  the  Sabbathaites,  so  called  aller  Sab- 
bathai-Zebi  (q.  v.),  whose  apostasy  to  Islamism,  and 
death  in  1676,  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  rather  increased  it;  and  as  there  is  no  cal- 
culating the  obstinacy  of  human  credulity,  his  follow- 
ers gave  out  that  he  had  been  transported  to  heaven, 
like  Enoch  and  Eliiab.    Notwithstandinn:  the  constant 
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and  actire  oppositiQii  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  sect 
spread  ia  all  qiiartera,  and  numbered  among  its  membeiB 
men  iike  Moae  Chayim  Luzzatto  (q.  v.)*  **  Sabbatha- 
inn,"  says  Milman,  **  still  exists  9B  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
though,  probably,  among  most  of  its  belteren,  rather 
supported  by  that  corporate  spirit  which  holds  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  political  or  religious  faction  together  than 
by  any  distinct  and  definite  articles  of  belief." 

Bat,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  extraordi- 
nary adventurer  named  Jacob  Frank  (q.  v.)  organised  a 
sect  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Sabbathaic  party,  of  which 
we  will  speak  now,  although  in  the  order  of  time  an 
earlier  sect,  that  of  the  Cbasidim,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  sect  which  Frank  organized  assumed  the 
name  of  Soharitet  or  CabalittSf  also  of  Frankitts,  As 
to  the  creed  of  this  sect,  it  leaned  towards  Christianity 
rather  than  Islamisro.  It  rejected  the  Talmud,  but  in- 
sisted on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It  admit- 
ted the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  but 
preserved  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  Deity  was  incarnate,  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sab- 
bathai-ZebL  With  the  death  of  Frank  the  whole 
movement  seems  to  have  abated.  Of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  sect  of  the  JIasndim,  or  Chaiidim  (q.  v.),  or 
Kew  Saints,  or  Pietists.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
Babbi  Israel  ben-Eliezer  Baal-Shem,  also  called  Betht^ 
obr 2,  from  the  mitials  of  2113  Q«  bm.  As  the  ten- 
ets of  these  Saints,  who  still  exist  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
etc.,  are  given  in  the  article  Chasidim,  we  can  only  re- 
fer to  it.    (R  P.) 

Secular  Clergy.  Parish  priests  and  all  who  were 
chaiged  with  the  cure  of  souls  were  named  clerici  tecu- 
laresj  so  called  as  living  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  time  (seculum).  They  were  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  regular  clergy  (q.  v.),  who  belonged  to  the 
monastic  orders  or  religious  congregations. 

Secnlar  Court,  Deuvebino  up  to  the,  a  pun- 
ishment peculiar  to  delinquent  clergymen.  The  ancient 
law  comprises  it  under  the  name  of  curia  tradi,  and 
gave  to  it  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  modem 
use  and  practice  has  put  upon  it.  Among  the  modem 
canonists  it  signifies  delivering  a  clergyman  up  to  the 
secnlar  judge  after  degrailation,  to  be  punished  for  some 
great  crime  with  death,  or  such  capital  punishment  as 
the  Church  had  no  power  to  inflict.  In  the  old  law  the 
curia  has  a  laiger  sense,  not  only  to  denote  the  judge's 
court,  but  the  corporation  of  any  dty.  In  this  there 
were  some  servile  offices;  and  when  a  cleigyman  was 
degraded  for  any  offence  and  reduced  to  the  quality  of 
layman,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  the  curia,  or  secular 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  that,  many  times,  only  in 
some  mean  office  and  servile  condition.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  being  a  slave  to  an  earthly  power,  and  precluded 
him  from  ever  regaining  his  clerical  dignity  again,  for 
no  curiaU  was  allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Besides  this,  there  was  anotlier  way  of  delivering  over 
delinquent  clergymen  to  the  secular  courts,  which  was 
when  they  had  committed  crimes  such  as  were  properly 
of  civil  cognizance;  for  clergymen  were  considered  in  a 
double  capacity — as  ministers  of  the  Church  and  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  See  Bingham,  A  nttq, 
of  the  Chriit,  Church,  p.  1033. 

Secular  Power.    See  Seculaa  Court. 

Secular  Sermons,  in  Roman  Catholic  terminol- 
ogy', are  discourses  preached  at  the  centennial  jubilee  of 
any  religious  or  benevolent  institution,  association,  etc. 
Their  purpose  is  to  review  the  history  and  work  of  the 
agency  in  question,  or  to  rehearse  the  displays  of  divine 
grace  manifested  in  and  through  its  life.  The  scope  of 
such  sermons  will  consequently  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  character  of  the  solemnities  of  which  they 
form  a  part  An  appropriate  treatment  of  the  theme 
selected  will  include  the  presentation  of  noteworthy 
features  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  the  discussion  of 
some  religioas  topic  which  may  be  deduced  from  or  il- 


lustrated by  the  occasion  in  which  the  celebration  takes 
ita  rise,  followed  by  direct  application  of  the  theme,  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer  or  doxology  or  a  suitable  ex- 
hortation. The  style  and  mode  of  delivery  should  be 
solemn.  When  the  celebration  is  on  accoant  of  a  non- 
religious  subject,  the  nature  of  religious  discourse  re- 
quires that  it  be  discussed  in  its  religious  or  moral 
bearings. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  ix,  567. 

Secularism,  an  atheistical  movement  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  during  the  uxth  decade  of  the  pre»- 
ent  century  to  an  extent  that  gained  it  many  followers 
and  excited  much  attention.  Its  leading  apostle  waa 
George  J.  Holyoake,  a  friend  to  Robert  Owen  and  his 
socialistic  views.  Holyoake  and  several  like-minded  as- 
sociates founded  a  journal  named  The  Reasoner,  in  1846, 
which  speedily  became  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
modem  school  of  English  freethinkers.  Its  governing 
principle  was  atheism,  though  Holyoake  and  his  frienda 
preferred  to  designate  the  tendency  they  represented  as 
fMrn-zAeifm,  inasmuch  as  they  simply  refrained  from  in- 
quiring whether  a  Deity  exist  or  not.  The  term  SecU' 
laritm  waa  subsequently  applied  to  the  entire  move- 
ment, whose  professed  aim  was  proclaimed  to  be  **  to 
live  and  die  for  the  world,  and  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  men  in  this  world.**  The  ethics  of  the  party  waa 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  "present  human  improve- 
ment by  present  human  means,**  its  law  had  regard 
simply  to  the  natural,  utiliterian,  and  artistic  aspects  of 
life ;  its  object  was  merely  scientific  culture  and  a  snitaF- 
ble  provision  for  the  things  of  this  life.  The  leading, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  principle  of  the  morality  of  this 
movement  is  utility,  and  the  movement  itself  may  be 
characterized  as  a  thoroughly  consistent  utilitarianism, 
and  also  as  an  "atheisti^  ethics  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  religion,'*  since  no  supernatural  element  is  permitted 
to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  actions  of 
these  worldlv  moralistsi 

The  dogmatics  of  Secularism,  if  the  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  systematic  negation  of  all  positive  doctrines, 
is  analogous  to  its  ethics  in  character.  It  denies  that 
any  competent  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of 
God  is  possessed  by  the  world :  matter,  though  self-ex- 
istent and  eternal,  is  not  God,  since  it  lacks  the  constitu- 
ent factors  of  personality — self-consciousnew  and  free- 
will. Experience  teadies  that  there  is  no  Providence, 
no  Father  in  heaven.  The  teleological  argument  for 
God's  existence  is  valueless,  yielding  only  a  ^  confused 
reflection  of  man's  own  image :"  on  the  one  hand,  it  leads 
only  to  uncertain  analogies;  on  the  other,  it  proves  too 
much,  as  it  becomes  necessan',  after  postulating  a  most 
wise  Creator  of  the  most  wisely  arranged  creation,  to 
a»8ume  a  still  wiser  originator,  and  so  on  without  end. 
In  this  line  of  argument  Holyoake  connects  himself 
with  the  atheistical  poet  Shelley  and  the  naturalist 
Genffroy  Satnt-Hilaire,  and  directs  his  criticism  chiefly 
against  Paley's  Natural  Thedoffy^  The  secularists  as- 
sert that  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  we  are  therefore  not  to  oonoero  our- 
selves about  its  conditions ;  our  moral  efforts  should  be 
wholly  expended  upon  the  present  world.  **  If  other 
worlds  exist  to  which  we  are  removed  alter  this  life  is 
over,  precisely  they  who  have  made  it  their  one  business 
to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  in  this  world 
will  be  best  able  to  enjoy  them ;  if  there  be  no  hereafter, 
men  evidently  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they  omit  to 
enjoy^  thii  world."  (Comp.  Hoi  voake.  The  Logic  of  Death 
[Lond.1849]). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  relation  between  Secu- 
larism and  the  Positivism  of  Comte  (q.  v.)  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  Secularism  is  merely  the 
French  Positivism  translated  into  English. 

See  Positiciamus  u,  Sfcukirismug,  etc.,  in  Xeue  Ecan" 
gel  Kirchenzeiiung,  1868,  Nos.  19  and  20;  Buehsnan, 
Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  Compared  (Lond. 
1857,  2  vols.;  The  Theory  of  Secularism  in  ii,  228-291, 
also  published  separately);  Chrietian  Examiner  for  Nov. 
1859.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.    See  Secularists. 
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Secularists,  the  luime  assamed  by  a  sect  of  mod- 
ern uobelievera  to  express  their  fundamental  tenet  that 
the  duties  and  interests  connected  with  the  world  which 
we  see  around  us  are  those  with  which  alone  we  have 
any  concern.  The  Secularists  are  atheists,  so  far  as 
they  consider  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  an  open 
question,  for  belief  in  which  no  sufficient  proofs  are  ad- 
duced. They  are  pantheists,  so  far  aa  they  connder 
nature  to  be  the  only  God  whose  existence  can  be  at  all 
demonstrated.  Another  essential  article  of  their  creed 
is  that  "  science  is  the  providence  of  men,  and  that  ab- 
solute spiritual  dependence  may  involve  material  de- 
struction." Science  they  define  to  be  '^  those  method- 
ized agencies  which  are  at  our  command ;  that  ^stem- 
atized  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  use  the  powers 
of  nature  for  human  benefiL"  The  doctrine,  then,  of 
the  Secularists  is  that  if  men  properly  use  the  powers 
of  nature  which  are  within  their  reach,  they  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  prayer,  with  the  view  of  seeking  as- 
sistance from  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  morality  they 
maintain  that  **  there  exist,  independently  of  Script- 
ure authority,  guarantees  of  morails  in  human  nature, 
intelligence,  and  utility.**  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are,  of  course,  denied  by  them.  Although 
the  Secularists  profess  to  be  independent  thinkers,  their 
principles  are  in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
echo  of  rationalism  and  positivism  among  the  less  edu- 
cated classes  of  thoughtful  men.  See  Bhmt,  Did.  of 
Sects,  8.  V. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Secularization,  of  persons  belonging  to  religious 
orders  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  term  which 
denotes  the  severing  of  the  vows  which  bind  to  poverty 
and  monastic  obedience.  Permission  to  this  end  can 
proceed  only  from  the  papal  chair,  and  is  but  rarely 
granted.  The  persons  affected  thereby  are  clergymen 
in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  who  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  clergy,  and  permitted  to  live  out- 
side of  their  monasteries  (clerici  seculares) ;  and  nuns, 
and  the  lay  brothers  and  sisters  of  suppressed  convents, 
who  have  taken  the  vows  of  their  orders  upon  them, 
and  are  by  this  act  restored  to  the  world,  though  scdvo 
voto  castUcUis,  Secularization  differs  from  laicizing,  or 
entire  dissolution  of  the  rule  imposed  by  the  onler,  in 
that  the  latter  absolves  from  the  vow  of  chastity  and 
makes  marriage  valid.  — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
8.  v. 

Seculars.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  there 
existed  a  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  the 
latter  being  called  not  only  laymen,  but  also  piwTiKoi, 
"  seculars"  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  3,  in  Laz. ;  Jloni.  23  in 
Bom,  f  Horn,  35  in  1  Cor,  xiv ;  Theodoret,  Com,  in  1 
Cor,  xiv,  16).     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  191. 

Seoundians,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
owning  for  their  leader  Secundus, "  who  was  bom,'*  says 
Hippoly tus,  ^  about  the  same  time  as  Ptolemasus,**  and 
thus  was  contemporary  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  Valentinus.  Irenieus  represents  the  Secundians  as  a 
branch  of  the  Yalentinian  school  {Hares,  i,  11,  2);  but, 
although  they  emanated  from  that  school  (Hippolytus, 
Refut,  \\,  32, 33),  they  introduced  a  principle  so  distinct 
as  to  render  Secundus  more  properly  a  rival  than  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus.  Secundus  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  ^ns,  whom  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  real 
substances  or  persons,  two  principles.  Light  and  Dark- 
ness. "  He  divides  the  Ogdoad  into  a  pair  of  Tetrads, 
a  right  hand  and  a  left  Tetrad,  one  Light  and  the  other 
Darkness"  (Tertullian,  A  dv.  Valent.  38).  This  admission 
of  the  principle  of  dualism  constitutes  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Secundians  and  the  Yalentinians. 
It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
and  brings  the  Secundians  so  far  nearer  the  Manichie- 
ans.  Accordingly,  Domer  classes  as  adherents  of  the 
dualism  whose  character  was  predominantly  physical, 
the  Ophites,  Satumilus,  Secundus,  and  subsequently 
the  Manichseans;  as  adherents  of  pantheistic  Blonism, 
Valentinus  and  his  widespread  school,  especially  Uerac- 


leon  his  contemporary,  Ptolemsos,  and  Marcus  (Person 
of  Christ,  i,  append,  p.  448).  There  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  distinction  between  the  Valentinians  and  Secundus 
that  the  latter  did  not  derive  the  power  Achamoth 
from  any  one  of  the  thirty  ^ons,  but  from  the  fruits 
which  issued  out  of  their  substance  (Tertullian,  ut  sup,'), 
Ue  invented  first  four  more  iEons,  and  then  four  in  ad- 
dition (Pseudo-Tertullian,  xiii).  The  Secundians  were 
Docets.  Augustine  {Hares,  xii)  and  Auctor  Pnedesti- 
nati  (xii)  charge  them  with  gross  immorality.  The 
latter  adds  that  they  were  condemned  by  Diodorus, 
bishop  of  Crete. — Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Secundinus,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

1.  A  Manichiean  of  Africa,  who  wrote  against  Angus- 
tine  because  of  his  departure  from  that  heresy.  Augus- 
tine replied  to  him,  under  date  of  about  A.D.  405,  in  the 
tract  Contra  Secundinum  Manichceum,  lib.  i,  showing 
why  he  had  embraced  orthodox  views,  and  confuting 
the  Manichieans  from  the  letter  of  his  opponent  (Migne, 
Patrohgie,  xlii.  Op,  A  ugust,  p.  578). 

2.  A  son  of  the  Lombard  Restitutus  and  Dareca,  a 
sist«r  of  St.  Patrick.  He  lived  in  Ireland  from  A.D. 
489,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  459.  Secun- 
dinus was  bishop  of  Domnach,  and  composed  an  ode  on 
St.  Patrick  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was  long 
on  the  lips  of  the  Irish.  It  is  given  in  Migne  {Patro- 
logie,  liii,  838).  Immediately  after  having  composed 
the  above  ode,  he  died,  thus  verifying  a  prediction  of 
St.  Patrick.  He  was  buried  at  Domnach  (A  eta  Sancto- 
rum, March  17,  p.  523  sq^  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick).— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-/.,ex,  s.  v. 

Secundus  (the  Lat.  word  Graecized,  ^ucovvBoq),  a 
Christian  of  Thessalonica,  and  one  of  the  party  who 
went  with  the  apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia 
{dxpi  rfjc  'Aoiac),  probably  to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of 
them  so  far,  some  farther),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xx,  4).    A.D.  55. 

Secundus  (heretic).    See  Secundians. 

Securitas,  in  Roman  mytholog}',  was  a  personifi- 
cation of  security,  represented  on  coins  as  a  quietly  gaz- 
ing matron,  with  the  nether  limbs  crossed,  the  left  elbow 
braced  against  a  column,  and  the  right  hand  placed  over 
the  head.  She  is  furnished  with  a  spear,  a  cornucopia, 
and  an  olive  or  palm  branch. 

Sedeci^'as  (£e^{iciac)»  the  Grecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Zedekiah  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha to  two  men ;  1.  A  person  mentioned  (Bar.  i,  1)  as 
the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grandfather  of  Bfr* 
ruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  false  prophet 
Zedekiah  in  Jer.  xxix,  21,  22;  2.  The  "son  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah"  (Bar.  i,  8),  the  Zedekiah  under  whom 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

Seder  ha-Doroth.    See  Heilprin,  Jbchiku 

Seder  Kodashim.    See  Misuna. 

Seder  MoSd.    See  Misiina. 

Seder  Nasbim.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Nezikin.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Olam  (Q^i?  ^"7^))  or  the  Succession  of  the 
World's  History,  is  an  ancient  Jewish  chronicle,  written 
by  R.  Jose  ben-Chalafta,  of  Sepphoris,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  100-150.  In  thirty  chapters  it  professes  to 
give  the  history  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  author, 
or  rather  to  the  termination  of  the  last  Jewish  war  un- 
der Bar-cocheba.  At  the  close  of  the  work  there  are 
some  omissions,  which,  in  part,  are  compensated  by  an- 
other historical  work  which  bears  the  same  title,  but,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Seder  Olam,  or  the  Seder  Olam 
Rabba  (X31  D5*l5  -nO)=fAe  Major  Chronicle,  it  ii 
designated  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta  (X:3*lt  nbl^  *1^0)= 
the  Minor  Chronicle.  The  best  edition  of  the  Seder 
Olam  is  that  by  Meyer  (Amsterdam,  1699),  which  ap- 
peared together  with  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta,  a  Latin 
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timnaUtioD,  aod  veiy  elaborate  annoUtiona.  See  FUret, 
BibL  Judaica^  ii,  107  sq. ;  Zunz,  Gottetdienttl,  Vortrdge, 
p.  85, 188 ;  Griitz,  Getch.  dtr  Judett,  iv,  636  sq. ;  £dex9- 
heim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewitk  Salitm,  p.  263  sq.;  SCein- 
BChneider,  Jewish  Literature^  p.  82.     (B^  P.) 

Beder  Tohoroth.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Zeraim.    See  Mibhma. 

Sed^  (Lat.  a  teat),  a  term  used  by  the  Latin  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  denote  a  bishop^s  throne,  which, 
with  the  thrones  of  his  preftbyteni  on  each  side  of  it, 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  Some 
sappose  this  to  have  been  so  arranged  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which,  according  to  Hai- 
monidea,  at  the  upper  end  the  law  was  placed  in  the 
wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was  usually  covered 
with  some  decent  material,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  person.  See  Bingham,  iin/ijui/t^f  o/*/A« 
Christian  Church,  1,  299. 

Bedes  ApostoUca.    See  Afostolical. 

Bedes  Impedlta  (a  hindered  see).  An  expression 
by  which  the  canons  designate  the  state  of  the  papal  or 
an  episcopal  office  when  its  functions  are  seriously  hin- 
dered or  altogether  interrupted  by  the  force  of  difficul- 
ties from  withouL 

1.  The  interruption  of  episcopal  functions  {sedes  fpis^ 
copalis  impedita)  may  be  occasioned  (1)  when  outward 
foes  (pagans  or  heretics)  have  seized  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  hold  him  prisoner.  In  this  case  the  chap- 
ter administers  the  diocese,  either  directly  or  through  a 
yicar,  until  the  will  of  the  pope  can  be  ascertained  {Sext, 
c.  3;  />«  SuppL  Ne^  PrasU  i,  8).  (2)  When  a  bishop 
is  removed  from  bis  diocese  and  imprisoned  by  the  gov^ 
emment  of  his  own  country.  The  chapter  roust  then  im- 
mediately report  the  circumstance  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
until  the  case  is  decided  the  adminiat ration  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  vicar-general  on  the  spot  (comp.  Phil- 
lips and  Gonea,  r/ist.'polii.  Blatter,  vol.  ii.  No.  8,  p.  158 
sq.).  (3)  When  the  bishop  has  been  suspended  or  ex- 
communicated, or  when  physical  weakness  or  mental 
imbecility  unfits  him  for  the  further  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice. Since  in  the  former  case  the  action  emanated  di- 
rectly from  the  papal  chair,  and  that  action  operates  to 
destroy  the  official  authority  of  the  vicar-general  at  the 
same  time  {Sext.  c.  1 ;  />e  OJIf,  Vicar,  i,  13),  the  pope  at 
once  makes  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  diocese.  In  the  latter  case  an  episcopal  coadjutor 
must  be  appointed. 

2.  Papal  functions  are  interrupted  (sedes  apostolica 
impedita)  when  the  pope  is  imprisoned  and  prevented 
from  administering  his  office,  in  which  case  as  nuuiy 
cardinals  as  may  be  available  perform  ita  functions  so 
far  as  strict  necessity  requires,  or  as  the  provisional  di- 
rections of  the  pope  himself  may  allow ;  or  when  hostile 
powers  prevent  access  to  the  papal  chair  or  render  it 
extremely  difficulL  In  this  case  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops within  their  dioceses  is  extended  to  take  such  pro- 
visional action  as  may  become  necessary,  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  current  practice  of  the  apostolical  chair. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Bedee  Vacane  (a  vacant  see),  strictly  a  vacancy 
of  the  papal  or  an  episcopal  chair,  since  the  term  sedes 
(3pdvoc)  ia  applied  only  to  apostolica,  i.  e.  Roman  and 
other  epiaoopal  aeea;  but  it  is  in  use  extended  to  abbeys, 
preUturea,  and  all  dignities  to  which  the  right  of  collat- 
ing to  beneficea  bebnga.  For  the  rulea  which  govern 
in  the  event  of  the  vacation  of  the  papal  chair,  aee  Cab- 
dinal;  Cokclavb;  Popb.  This  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  with  reference  to  bishoprica  only. 

A  sedes  vacans  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  transla- 
tion, deprivation,  etc,  and  continues  until  a  successor 
has  been  regularly  installed.  The  current  business  of  a 
bishopric  during  such  interim  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  ita  presbytery,  but  subsequently,  after  the  4th 
century,  by  an  officer  termed  intercessor,  inttrventor. 


visitator,  or  eommeiuUttor,  A  provision  was  made  that 
the  see  should  be  filled  within  a  year,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  office  by  the  temporary  admin- 
istrators, and  also  to  hinder  secular  lonls  from  appropri- 
ating the  income  of  a  vacant  see.  Still  later  the  tem- 
porary administration  was  intrusted  to  the  chapters,  at 
first  in  spiriiuaUa,  and  afterwards  in  temporalities  as 
well.  The  modem  usage  is  based  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the  Congregatio  ConciUi, 
The  episcopal  jurisdiction  during  a  vacancy  inheres  in 
the  chapter,  but  is  administered  by  one  or  more  *'<Bcon- 
ombts"  and  a  capitular  vicar,  who  may  be  the  general 
vicar  of  the  late  bishop,  and  all  of  whom  roust  be  ap- 
pointed within  eight  days  after  knowledge  of  the  va- 
cancy has  been  obtained.  The  capitular  vicar  must  be 
a  doctor  or  licentiate  of  canon  law,  or  else  posaeaa  abili- 
tiea  in  that  direction,  and  must  be  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter if  a  suitable  person  can  be  found.  When  there  is  no 
chapter,  or  when  the  chapter  neglects  to  appoint  ad- 
ministrators, the  metropolitan  is  empowered  to  act  in 
ita  stead  if  the  church  be  a  suffragan  church,  the  oldest 
suffragan  bishop  if  it  be  a  metropolitan  church,  and  the 
nearest  bishop  if  it  he  an  exempt  church.  The  capitu- 
lar vicar  is  not  the  agent  of  the  chapter  in  this  instance, 
but  administers  independently ;  and  he  is  not  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  his  office  without  sufficient  reason,  the 
determining  of  which  does  not  rest  with  the  chapter, 
but  with  the  Congregatio  super  Negotiis  Episcoporum, 
Certain  general  limitations,  however,  reatrict  bis  action. 
All  episcopal  rights  which  inhere  in  the  ordo  episcopa^ 
lis,  or  are  delegated  by  the  pope,  are  in  abeyance  during 
the  vacancy,  except  as  provision  for  their  exercise  is 
otherwise  made  by  the  curia,  or  circumstances  compel 
the  employment  of  a  neighboring  bishop.  A  year  of 
mourning  (annus  luctus)  is  appointed,  during  which  no 
ordeia  may  be  conferred  within  the  biahopric,  except 
they  become  necessary  to  administer  a  benefice  which 
haa  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  received.  Nor  may  the  ca- 
pitular vicar  dispoae  of  benefices  which  are  subject  to 
the  bishop*s  collation,  or  the  income  of  the  diocese  be  in 
any  way  employed,  except  perhaps  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  administrator.  No  real  eatate  may  be  tranaferred 
to  other  handa,  and,  in  general,  no  change  which  might 
reault  in  diaadvantage  to  the  future  bishop  may  bo  in- 
troduced. The  sedes  vacans  ends  with  the  installation 
of  the  new  bishop,  who  is  authorized  to  exact  a  com* 
plete  account  of  the  bishopric  and  ita  administration 
during  the  interim.  A  quasi  vacans  is  distinguished 
from  the  sedes  vacans,  for  which  see  Sedks  Impedita. 

On  the  general  subject,  comp.  the  literature  given  in 
Putter,  Lit,  des  deutsch,  Staatsrechts,  voL  iti,  §  1461 ;  in 
KlUber's  Fortsetzung,  vol.  iv,  §  1461,  p.  528,  529;  Ferra- 
ris, JiibUotheca  Canonica,  s.  v.;  Kitter,  Der  Capitular- 
Vikar  (MUnster,  1842) ;  liau,  Bechte  der  Domcapitel, 
etc  in  the  Tub,  theoU  Quartalschnfl,  1842,  iii,  365^12; 
IluUer,  Die  jurist.  Persdnlichkeit,  d,  kath,  Domcapitel  in 
Deutschland  (Bamberg,  I860).— Ilerzog,  ReaUEncyHop, 

8.  v. 

Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltahire,  England,  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Queen'a  College  and  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxfonl.  He  became  chaplain  to  lord  Horatio  Vere, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands.  Returning 
to  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  sentences 
in  1629.  He  preached  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  until 
interrupted  by  the  bishop,  and  in  1639  became  vicar 
of  Coggeahall,  Eaaex.  In  the  rebellion  he  took  part 
against  the  Church  and  State.  In  1646  he  was  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ;  and,  retiring  to  Marl- 
borough, he  died  there  in  January,  1658.  The  princi- 
pal of  his  works  are,  The  Fountain  Opened  (1657)  '.—An 
Exposition  of  Psalm  xxiii  (1658,  4 to)  -.—  The  Anatomg 
of  Secret  Sins  (1660)  .—Parable  of  the  Prodigal  (1660) ; 
— Synopsis  of  Christianity, 

Sednd  (plur.  sedilia),  the  Latin  name  for  a  seat,  a 
term  which  in  modem  times  has  come  to  be  pretty  gen- 


SEDILE  S( 

enll.T  applied  bj  irmy  of  tlistlnction  to  tbe  kiU  on  the 
■outh  side  of  the  choir  nor  the  illu  in  ehiircha,  uwd 
In  the  Romui  Cilbolic  wrvicc  by  Ihe  priest  and  his  >t- 
undints,  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  during  certain  pans 
of  the  mass;  or  in  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the  priesU 
and  deacons  during  tbe  eucharislic  wrrice.  Scdilia 
were  sanietinics  movable,  but  more  usually  in  England 
were  formed  of  nuaanry  a  d  rcccncd  n  Ibe  wall  I  ko 
n  cbei.  bed  1  a  are  comparat  cly  rare  on  the  Cn  I 
nent,  buttery  numerous  example*  remain  in  Great  Bnt 


CheateitDD  Oifiirdablre. 

dn,a  fewoTwIiich  are  of  an  early  date  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  I3lh  century  I  but  the  majurily  are  later,  exteuJ- 
ing  to  the  end  of  tbe  Perpendicular  styles  The  eaiiieat 
form  in  the  eatacombn,  and  repealed  at  Su  David's,  was 
a  bishop's  throne  Hanked  by  colUleral  seats.  In  gen- 
eral they  contain  lhre«  separate  aeata,  but  occasionally 
two,  or  only  one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four,  as  at 
Rolhwell  Church,  Northamptonshire,  and  Famess  Ab- 
bey: or  Are,  as  at  Southwell  Minster;  sometimes  a  sin- 

dow,  is  found,  long  enough  for  two  or  three  peraons, 
Tbey  are  very  commonly  placed  at  diCTcrent  levels,  the 
essleni  seat  being  a  step  the  highest  and  the  western 
the  lowest;  but  sometimes,  when  three  arc  lucd,  Lhetwo 
western  seala  are  on  the  same  level,  a  step  below  the 
otber,  and  sometimes  tbe  two  eastern  are  level  anil  [he 
western  a  step  below  them.  The  decorations  used  about 
them  are  various,  and  in  enriched  buildings  they  are 
occaiioiuUly  highly  ornamented,  and  sometimes   sur- 
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(though  the  back  is  slightly  recessed),  with  stone  d< 
bows  resembling  an  arm-chair;  this  is  popularly  called 
the  confessional  At  Beeklcy  Church,  Oxfordshire,  is 
also  a  single  stone  seat  with  one  elbow.—Parker,  Gian. 

SsdiUon.  In  the  early  Church,  kings  and  em- 
perors were  looked  upon  as  political  parents,  whose 
suthuntr  and  majesty  were  reputed  sacred  and  au- 
I  reme  under  God  AU  diiLloyally  or  disrespect  thowa 
them  e  [her  word  or  action,  was  always  severely 
chastised  b  the  laws  of  the  Church.  For  the  AiN 
three  hundreil  years.  Christians  gloried  over  the 
heathens  n  th  a,  that  though  the  emperon  were 
heathen  and  some  of  them  furious  persecutors  of 
the  Cbnst  ans,yc[  there  were  never  any  aediliooa 
or  d  alojal  persons  lo  be  found  among  [hero.  The 
fiiurth  Loi  ncil  of  (larlhage  forbids  the  ordination 
of  anj  seditious  person.  The  fourth  Council  of 
lolcdo  orders  all  clergymen  that  took  up  arms  in 
an\  sed  t  on  to  be  degraded  from  their  order,  and 
to  be  confi  ed  to  a  ntonsstery  to  do  penance  all  their 
1  ves.  See  Buigham  J  afij.  d/ (Ae  CiriH.  dmrdt, 
pLSBSsq 

Sedlnitiky,  Lmpoui  vov,  formerly  prince, 
b  sbop  of  llreslau,  was  bom  July  29, 17S7,  at  Gep- 
peradurf  in  Austro  -  Silesia.  Appointed  for  the 
Church  he  was  educated  accordingly,  and  in  1798 
the  cathedral  chBp[cr  of  Breslau  already  nomi- 
nated h  m  as  dean.  In  IBOl  he  commenced  his 
sluit  cs  at  the  Brcslsu  Univeruly,  where  ei-Jea- 
u  s  or  the  r  pupils  were  his  teachers.  In  1880, 
Seiil  [zky  (not  Seldniuky,  as  Dr.  Kurti  has  it) 
was  made  provost  of  the  chapter,  and  in  1S36 
pnnce  bishop  In  the  different  positions  which 
bedln  tzk  occ  pied,  he  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  see  ng  the  doings  of  [he  hierarchy.  A  rupture 
will  the  see  of  Rome  became  Anally  a  mere 
:queaiion  of  lime,  and  on  Stay  10,  1840,  he  resigned 
hia  bishopric.  Frederick  William  IV,  then  king  of 
Prussia,  appointed  him  as  member  of  the  council  of 
sratc,  and  [bus  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Berlin.  He  now  studied  Church  history  and  symbolics. 
The  authority  of  the  councils  lost  i[s  power  wilh  him, 
as  no[  founded  upon  [he  Holy  Scriptures.  He  saw 
[hat  tbe  faith  in  tbe  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
nut  [he  episcopal  govemmenl,  was  the  uniting  link  of 

his  Church,  but  this  he  soon  abandoned,  and  listaned  to 
the  preaching  in  different  evangelical  churches.  He 
had  a  great  desiro  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  was  a 
great  pain  to  him  to  be  deprived  of  this  communion 
with  the  Lord  and  Ihe  hrcthrrn.  Alter  many  hard  in- 
ward struggles,  be  resolved  in  1863  to  join  tbe  evangel- 
ical Church,  and  in  [he  church  ofFriedrich  Werder  he 
partook  of  the  Lord's  supper.  From  his  own  means  be 
founded  two  institutions  at  Berlin ->the  Paulinum  in 
lHC-2  and  Johanneuni  in  1864— both  for  the  education 
ofleschers  for  Ihe  school  and  Church.  In  Breslau,  also, 
he  founded  an  institution  fur  evangelical  students  of 
theology.  Sedlnilzky  died  May  25,  1H7I,  being  the 
flrst  Koman  Catholic  bishop  who  after  the  time  of 
the  Ueformation  liecame  a  convert  to  the  evangelical 
Church.  See  Kurtz,  Lrhi-bucli  drr  KirdkaigrKUtlila 
(1874),  ii,  362,e^wdally  the  autobiography  of  SedlnilE- 
ky,  which  was  published  in  187^,  and  which  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  [o  modem  Church  his[or7.  For 
a  review  of  this  biography,  see  Hauck,  Thioloffaelitr 
JairabtrichI,  1871,  vii,  700  sq.     (a  P.) 

Bednllni,  C«iaa  Caelitia(oTC,«(-ii.ii7s),aprirst 
and  Christian  poet  in  the  reigns  of  Thcodomua  II  and 
Tatentinian  III.  little  is  known  respecting  his  parent- 
age and  life.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Italy,  and  to  have  subsequently  become  a 
priest  in  Achaia,  and  ullimately  a  bishop.  'The  year  of 
hisdealh  is  not  known.  He  obtains  recognition  chiefly 
as  the  author  ol  a  number  of  religious  writings,  among 
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them  the  hexameter  poem  Caiinen  PoitkaU,  etc.,  in 
nvhich  Old'Test  mindes,  the  mtneles  of  Christ's  life, 
and  Unaily  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are 
treated— the  whole  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  views 
of  Anus  and  Sabelltus.  Varioos  editions  of  this  poem 
have  been  published  —  by  Cellarius  (1704),  Gallandi 
(1773),  and  others,  the  latest  edition  being  by  Areyalo,or 
Aurival  (Rome,  1794).  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  priest  Macedonius,  Scdulius  translated  the  work  into 
prose,  and  called  it  Opus  Pasckale,  Two  other  hymns 
are  also  attributed  to  him — namely,  EUffia,  or  Cottatio 
Veteris  et  Novi  Tettamehliy  and  A  Soiis  Orttit  Ordinef 
an  acrostic  on  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  sometitnes 
called  the  Abecedaritu. — Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop,  s.  v. 

Sednlitts,  Scotus  (or  Junior),  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  8th  centurAS  of  whose  works  wc  possess,  Collecta- 
nea in  Omnet  EpUtolas  S,  Pauli  (first  published  at  Basle 
[1528],  and  after^vards  iu  the  Bibtiotheca  Max,  [Lu^. 
1677]  torn,  vi) : — some  exegetical  labors  on  the  first 
three  Gospels  publbhed  by  cardinal  A.  Mai  in  the 
Scriptorum  Veterutn  Collectio  Nova,  torn,  ix: — and  a 
political  and  religious  work  entitled  De  Jiectoribu* 
Chrigtiam»  et  Conveiuentibut  Rfffulit,  quibua  Rew  PubHca 
rite  Gubemanda  ett  (first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1619). 
The  MS.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Heidelberg 
University,  with  which  it  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1632, 
and  has  been  admitted  into  the  SpidUgiwn  Bomamtm 
Valieanum  (Rom.  1839-1844),  torn,  x,  of  cardinal  Mai. 
In  torn,  viii  of  the  latter  work  may  also  be  found  £x' 
platuUioneM  in  Prmfationet  3,  Hitronymi  ad  Evanffelia 
by  Sedulios.  Comp.  Diet.  UiU.  el  Crii,,  par  Pierre 
Bayle  (Rotterd.  1720),  torn,  xxx,  p.  2562  sq.;  Biog, 
UniterteUe  (Paris,  182d),  torn,  xli,  p.  430  sq. — Herzog, 
Beal'EncyUap.  a.  v. 

See  (property  HK^,  radh;  ci^ov),  a  term  used  in 

Scripture  not  only  of  the  sense  of  vision  by  which  we 
perceive  external  objects,  but  also  of  inward  perception, 
of  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  even  of  the 
supernatural  sight  of  hidden  things  —  of  prophecy, 
visions,  ecstasiesu  Hence  it  is  that  those  persons 
were  formerly  called  seers  who  afterwards  were  called 
Nabif  or  prophets,  and  that  prophecies  were  called 
visions.    See  Serr. 

The  verb  to  »ee  \s  Hebratstically  used  to  express  all 
kinds  of  sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xx,  18)  that  the 
Israelites  eaw  voices,  thunder,  lightnings,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  sec  good,  or  goods,  is  to  en- 
joy them.  ^  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Jiord 
in  the  land  of  the  living**  (Psa.  xxvii,  13),  i.  e.  I  hope 
that  God  will  bring  me  bacli  into  my  own  country,  into 
the  land  of  Judiea,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Job  says  (vii,  7), "  I  shall  die,  and  see  no  more ; 
I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world." 
The  psalmist  says  (Psa.  ir,  6),  **  There  be  many  that 
say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  that  is,  to  enjoy  any 
happiness  in  this  life. 

By  an  easy  metaphor  from  tht5,  to  see  the  face  of  the 
king  is  to  be  of  his  council,  his  household,  or  to  ap- 
proach him.  The  kings  of  Persia,  to  maintain  their  re- 
spect and  majesty,  seldom  permitted  their  subjects  to 
see  them,  and  hardly  ever  stiowcd  themselves  iu  public. 
None  but  their  most  intimate  friends  or  their  familiar 
domestics  had  the  honor  of  beholding  their  faces  (Esth. 
i,  10, 14).  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in 
Scripture,  which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels 
that  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  appear  in  his  presence 
(Rev.i,4)^CaImet. 

See  (Lat.  sedet,  a  teai\  the  seat  of  the  bishop's 
throne,  and  used  also  to  denote  the  whole  extent  of  his 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

SEE,  Apostolical.  This  term,  under  the  full  form 
of  **  holy  apostolical  sec,"  is  now  used  to  designate  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  pope  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
But  anciently  every  bishop's  see  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  sedes  apostoUca  [see  Apostoucal],  as  deriving 


its  authority  through  its  auocession  from  the  apostlea. 
See  APO0TOUCAL  SacxjESsiow.  Pope  Stricius  himself 
(Siric  Ep.  iv,  c.  1)  gives  all  primates  the  appellation 
apottoHcL  St.  Augustine,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  oth- 
ers make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
See  Bingham,  A  niiq,  of  the  Christ,  Chttreh,  p.  22, 67. 

See,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  Dec  6, 1832,  and  joined 
the  Church  when  about  fifteen.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1854,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Memphis  Conference.  He  labored 
without  intermission  until  his  death,  in  1871.  Sec  J/ia- 
lUes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  677. 

Seed  (9'iT,  zira ;  nKipfta).  The  seed-time  of  Pal- 
estine (Lev.  xxvi,  5)  for  grain  came  regularly  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (Lightfoot,  I/or,  HAr,  p.  340, 1003; 
Korte,  Rets,  p.  432).  Since  the  faar\'e8t  began  in  the 
middle  of  Nisan,  the  time  of  growth  and  culture  was 
about  four  months  (John  iv,  35;  see  Lucke,  ad  he.). 
But  this  was  certainly  a  very  general  reckoning,  and 
perhaps  had  become  proverbial.  (In  this  passage  the 
word  m,  yet,  docs  not  seem  to  accord  with  this  expla- 
nation; see  also  Anger,  De  Temp,  Act,  Ap,  p.  24  sq.; 
Wieaeler,  Chronol  Synops,  p.  216  sq.;  Jacobi,  in  Stud, 
V,  Krit,  1888,  p.  858  sq.).    See  Agriculture. 

Sowing  was  done  by  the  hand,  as  of^en  with  us, 
though  according  to  the  Gemara  {Baba  Metsia,  fol.  105) 
the  Jews  used  machines  also  for  this  purpose  (Otho,  Fax, 
Rab,  p.  685).  The  seed  when  sown  and  the  young 
planta  have  more  enemies  in  the  East  than  even  here : 
not  only  drought,  hail,  mice  (1  Sam.  vi,  5),  fire,  but  also 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  (see  these  words),  often  destroy 
promising  harvests.  The  following  legal  regulations  are 
found  in  the  Pentateuch : 

1.  Two  kinds  of  seed,  as  wheat  and  barley,  must  not  be 
sown  on  the  same  land  (Lev.  xix,  19 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant,  iv,  8,  20).  The  TalmudisU  (Mishna,  Chilaim,  ii, 
8)  say  that  between  two  fields  sown  with  different  seeds 
must  intervene  either  fallow  ground  or  a  ditch,  path,  or 
wall;  but  the  law  does  not  include  garden  beds  (jitid, 
iii,  I;  Shab,  ix,  2).  Michaelis  {Mos,  R,  iv,  320  sq.) 
strives  to  show  that  the  lawgiver  meant  simply  to  re- 
quire a  careful  sorting  of  the  seed,  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  ancients  as  very  advantageous  (Virgil,  Georg, 
i,  193  sq. ;  Varro,  R,  R.  i,  52,  1),  and  which  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  springing-up  of  weeds  (especially  the 
Lolium  temulentum).  But  this  cannot  be  supported,  and 
a  custom  so  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist  did  not 
need  the  authority  of  law.  LAppenberg  (in  the  Brem, 
u,  Verdensch.  Bibiioth,  v,  937  sq.)  gives  a  purely  theo- 
logical exposition  of  it;  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the 
law  funtish  an  easier  explanation  of  this  class  of  regula- 
tions than  this  one.  See  Divkiisb.  The  more  exact 
requirements  of  the  rabbins  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
(Chilaim J  ch.  i-iii).  They  are  very  trifling,  and  some- 
times show  a  disposition  to  evade  the  law;  but  even 
anciently  it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  prevent 
giving  a  field  of  barley  a  border  of  spelt  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25 ;  see  marg.  A.  V.).  In  general  the  rule  is  confined 
to  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  do  not  refuse  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  mixed  harvests  (comp.  Hottinger, 
I/ebr,  Ijeges,  p.  376  «\, ;  Darsov,  De  Modis  Semuutadi 
Diversa  Seminn  Ilebr.  Vet,  [Viteb.  1695]). 

2.  Lev.  xi,  37  sq.  provides  that  seed  set  apart  for 
sowing  should  remain  clean  if  the  carcass  of  a  creeping 
beast  fell  upon  it;  but  if  it  had  been  wet,  it  should  be 
made  unclean,  perhaps  because  wet  seed  takes  up  im- 
purities far  easier  than  dry  (comp.  the  analogy,  ver.  34). 
Similar  is  the  law  of  purification  in  the  Zcndavesta  (ii, 
335,  Kleuker),  and  a  similar  distinction  of  wet  and  dry  is 
observed  among  the  Arabs  still  (Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  40). 
-Winer,  ii,  340. 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  seed,  as  the  prolific  principle 
of  future  life,  is  taken  in  Scripture  for /)o*/eri/y,  whether 
of  man,  beasts,  trees,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
sown  and  to  fructify  as  the  means  of  producing  a  sue- 
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oeedino:  ((cnention  (Jer.  xxxi,  27).  Henoe  seed  de- 
notes an  indindoal,  as  Seth  in  the  stead  of  Abel  (Gen. 
iv,  25  etc.),  and  the  whole  line  of  descent ;  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  etc,  the  seed  royal,  etc.,  much  in 
the'  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from  him  by 
natural  issue,  but  those  who  imitate  his  character  (Rom. 
iv,  16),  for  if  he  be  "  the  father  of  the  faithful,*"  then  the 
faithful  are  his  seed  by  character,  independent  of  nat- 
ural descent ;  and  hence  the  Messiah  is  said  to  see  his 
seed,  though,  in  fact,  Jesus  left  no  children  by  descent, 
but  by  grace  or  conversion  only  (Isa.  liii,  10).  This  is 
occasionally  restricted  to  one  chief  or  principal  seed,  one 
who  by  excellence  is  the  seed,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.*  ill,  15;  GaL  iii,  16),  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
seed  of  David — ^meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant 
of  the  woman,  of  Abraham,  of  David.  Or  understand  by 
the  "seed  of  the  woman"  the  offspring  of  the  female 
sex  only,  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Jesus  (MatL  i,  18,  etc ;  Luke  i,  26,  etc),  and  of  w  hich  the 
birth  of  Abraham's  seed  (Isaac)  was  a  llgure.  See  below. 

Seed  is  likewise  taken  figuratively  for  the  Word  of 
God  (Luke  viit,  5;  1  Pet.  i,  23),  for  a  disposition  becom- 
ing a  divine  origin  (1  John  iii,  9),  and  for  truly  pious 
persons  (Matt  xiii,  88). — CalmeL 

SEED,  The  One  (GaL  iii,  16).  The  logic  of  this 
passage  has  eluded  the  search  of  our  best  critics,  and 
yet  it  is  worth  pursuing,  even  against  hope.  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  purely  of  grammar,  and  particular- 
ly of  Hebrew  grammar — namely,  How  may  we  deter- 
mine the  ntfinfter  of  9*1.T,  when  it  is  plural  and  when  sin- 
gular ?  This  word,  when  representing  the  seed  of  plants, 
forms  a  regular  plural  like  other  masculine  nouns;  but 
when  used  for  posterity,  it  never  changes  its  form :  in 
this  use  it  resembles  our  English  word  sheep.  We  must, 
then,  have  recourse  to  the  construction,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  very  peculiar.  The  adjective  is  always  singular, 
like  itself,  although  the  subject  be  numerous  as  the 
stars  (Ezra  ix,  2;  Job  v,  25;  xxi,  8;  Psa.  xxxvii,  25; 
cxii,  2).  With  verbs  it  is  construed  as  a  collective 
noon,  the  verb  varying  according  to  the  circumstances, 
with  no  marked  peculiarity.  lu  connection  with  pro- 
nouns, the  construction  is  entirely  different  from  both 
the  preceding.  A  singular  pronoun  marks  an  individual, 
an  only  one,  or  one  out  of  many ;  while  a  plural  pronoun 
represents  all  the  descendants.  This  rule  is  followed  in- 
variably by  the  Sept.,  which  alwa3rs  puts  the  pronouns 
of  ffvipfta  in  the  conatwctio  adteruum.  Just  as  the  apos- 
tle does  in  the  text,  kox  rtp  (nrkpfiari  irov  *  "OS  ktm 
XpioToQ,  Peter  understood  this  construction,  for  we 
find  him  inferring  a  singular  seed  from  Gen.  xxii,  17, 18, 
when  speaking  to  native  Jews  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
before  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  iii,  26),  as  David  had  set 
the  example  a  thousand  years  before  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17). 
Bead  this  in  the  SepL 

2?^T,  in  the  singular  form,  takes  the  pronouns  plural 
in  the  following  places:  Geu.  xv,  13;  xvii,  7;  Exod. 
XXX,  21 ;  Lev.  xxi,  17 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xx, 
7,  etc;  Neb.  ix,  2,  etc;  Psa.  cvi,  27;  Isa.  Ixi,  9;  Jer. 
zxiii,  8;  xxxiii,  26;  xlvi,  27;  Ezek.  xx,  5-11.  S'^t, 
in  the  same  singular  form,  has  pronouns  singular  in  the 
following:  Gen.  iii,  15;  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  60;  1  Sam.  i, 
11 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  12;  1  Chron.  xvii,  11.  These  passages 
embrace  seventy-one  pronouns  in  all — twenty-three  sin- 
gular and  forty-eight  plural.  They  are  all  the  places 
where  the  pronoun  represents  y*^}.  Pronouns  merely 
in  apposition  do  not  come  under  the  rule.  This  pre- 
sents a  syntax  different  from  the  word,  showing  that 
seed  has  a  double  constmction.  The  distinction  made  by 
Paul  is  not  between  one  seed  and  another,  but  between 
the  one  seed  and  the  many ;  and  if  we  consider  him 
quoting  the  same  passage  with  Peter  (loc,  cit,\  his  argu- 
ment is  fairly  sustained  by  the  pronoun  ''  his  enemies.*' 
Seed  with  a  pronoun  singular  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
ton.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Aramsean  relatives  of 


Rebekah  have  retained  the  peculiar  syntax  of  the  cove- 
nant, where  our  translators  missed  the  mark,  in  Gen. 
xxiv,  60,  "Those  who  hate  hinC  Whether  these  Syr- 
ians understood  the  Messianic  aspect  of  the  promise,  or 
whether,  like  tlie  Sept.,«rAo  did  not  see  the  6  i^o/icvoc, 
they  merely  followed  the  grammar,  their  language  con- 
veys the  idea  of  One  among  the  thousands  of  millions 
who  will  subdue  all  Ilis  haters. 

Isa.  xlviii,  19,  as  it  stands  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  fur- 
nishes an  exception  to  the  principle  laid  down  above. 
If  we  should  attach  importance  to  ons  exception,  occur- 
ring in  a  composition  highly  poetical,  against  three> 
score  plain  examples,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  SepL 
has  a  different  reading,  and  Lowth  prefers  it — thus  re- 
moving all  difficulty  in  the  case. 

With  this  clue  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
through  it  to  the  protevangel,  we  arrive  with  precision 
at  the  unity  of  the  seed  promised  there— the  //«  that 
shall  bruise  Satan  on  the  head.  The  masculine  singu- 
lar copied  by  the  Sept.  is  twice  used  in  that  promise. 
He  is  the  God  of  peace  who  bruises  Satan  (Bom.  xvi, 
20).     (R.  H.) 

Seeded,  a  phrase  indicating  that  tapestry,  hang- 
ings, or  church  vestments  were,  for  their  greater  or- 
namentation, sprinkled  over  at  regular  inten'als  with 
pearls,  anciently  called  ^  seeds." 

Seekers,  a  small  sect  of  Puritans  which  arose  in 
England  in  1645,  and  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  of 
the  Quakers^  The  Seekers  derived  their  name  from  the 
employment  in  which  they  represented  themselves  as 
being  continually  engaged,  that  oi  seeking  for  the  true 
Church,  ministry.  Scriptures,  and  ordinances,  all  of 
which,  they  alleged,  had  been  losL  Baxter  {Life  and 
Tifnes,  p.  76)  says  of  them,  ^  They  taught  that  oor 
Scripture  was  uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  are  nec- 
essary to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and  without 
authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary 
or  vain."  They  and  the  Bationalists  were  promoters 
of  the  deism  of  England.— Uagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doo 
trines,  ii,  238. 

Seelen,  Johanst  Heinrich  von,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  Aug.  8, 1688,  at  Asel,  near  Stade.  In 
1713  he  was  called  as  conrector  to  Flensbnrg,  in  1715 
to  Stade,  and  in  1718  as  rector  to  Lubeck,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  22, 1762.  Seelen  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  roost  important  work  b  his  Meditaiiones  Exegeii^ 
cajquibtts  Vaiia  Uiriusque  Testamenti  Loci  Expenduntur 
H  lUustraniur  (Lubeck,  1730-87, 8  pts.).  He  also  wrote 
dissertations  on  different  passages  of  the  Scripture,  for 
which  see  FUrst,  Bibliotheea  Judmca,  iii,  305  sq.^Wi- 
uer,  ffandbuch  der  theologischen  Literatur,    (B.  P.) 

Seel-Btone,  a  mediseval  mason's  term  for  that  stone 
which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  niche  or  tabernacle  to 
crown  and  complete  it.  *4tem,  for  gamyshing  y«  seel- 
stone,  lis,  ivdL" — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  at  v. 

Seely.  Amos  W.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1805.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1831.  His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  in 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Western  New  York,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  its  results.  He  was  a  plain,  earnest, 
practical  preacher;  a  man  of  guileless  character  and 
tender  piety.  He  died  in  1865.  He  published  two 
works  which  passed  through  several  editions,  Doctrinal 
Thoughts  and  Practical  Thoughts,  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  Reformed  Church,    ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Seelye,  Edward  E.,  D.D.,  a  (  Dutch )  Reformed 
minister,  was  bora  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1889,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  Until  1858  his  minifr- 
tty  was  exercised  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Still- 
water, N.Y.,  from  1843  to  1850,  and  Sandy  Hill,N.Y.,from 
1850  to  1858.  At  the  latter  date  he  removed  to  Sche- 
nectady as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  where 
he  died  in  1865.    Mr.  Scelye*s  physique  was  tall,  large, 
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nigged,  and  indicative  of  the  best  of  health.  His  mind 
was  vigorouty  comprehensivei  and  direct  Hia  preach- 
ing was  orthodox,  logical,  scholarly,  instructive,  inter- 
esting, and  warm-hearted.  His  delivery  was  impressive 
and  popular.  He  left  a  valuable  posthumous  work  en- 
titled Bible  EmNemSt  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  See  De  Baun  [Rev. 
J.  A.],  TViftttte.    (W.J.RT.) 

Seemlller,  Sebastian,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  bom  Oct.  17, 1752,  at  Velden,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  died  April  25, 1798.  He  wrote,  Exercitt, 
PkiU)l,-4hieolo^ictB  ad  Iliuttranda  ei  Vindiccmda  quadam 
Primi  Capitis  Genueot  Loca  (Nuremb.  1776) : — I/erme- 
neuHca  Sacra  (Augsburg,  1779) : — De  Graci*  BtUiorum 
V,  T,  Vertiombus  IHssertatio  Iligforico-critica  (Ingolst. 
1788)'^Septem  Peahni  PankeniiaUs  (ibid.  1790):— 
Quimkcim  Psalm*  Graduales  (ibid.  1791).  See  Fnrst, 
BibUotJi.  JwL  iii,  807;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoloff.  Li- 
teraiur,    (K  P.) 

Seeney,  Robebt,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  Oct.  12, 1797.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  united 
with  the  Church.  In  1820  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptability in  its  most  important  stations.  In  1852  he 
was  placed  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  but  continued 
to  preach  until  ho  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  left 
side.  On  July  1, 1854,  he  was  attacked  by  a  more  violent 
stroke  upon  the  right  side,  from  which  he  could  not  rally. 
As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Seeney  was  chaste,  clear,  and  forcible ; 
as  a  Christian  he  was  artless,  affable,  and  faithful.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Cwftrtwxs^  1855,  p.  545. 

Seer  is  the  almost  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.V. 
of  nth,  chotek  (which  is  otherwise  translated  only  in 
Isa.  xxviii,  16, "  agreement ;"  xxx,  10,  **  prophet ;"  xlvii, 
18, " gazer;"  Ezek.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  xxii,  28, « that  see,"  etc), 
and  occasionally  ( 1  Sam.  ix,  9-19 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  27 ;  1 
Chron.  ix,22;  xxvi,28;  xxix,  29;  2  Chron.  xvi,7, 10) 

of  nd(*i,  rMi  while  the  tantamount  and  technically 
ua/iA  prophet  is  usually  denoted  by  *^29,  nahi  (on  the 
meaning  and  etymology  of  which  see  Hartmann,  ^ 
Excurs,  to  his  uAers,  d.  MicknoL,  p.  219  sq. ;  Paulus,  Exe- 
gei,  Conservat,  ii,  122  sq.;  and  the  different  views  of 
Redslob,  Der  Begr,  d.  Nabi  [Leips.  1839],  Ewald,  Proph. 
I,  6  sq.,  Hiiveraick,  Einkit,  ins  A,T.  II,  ii,  6  sq.).  All 
three  names  are  used,  though  applied  to  different  per- 
sons (1  Chron.  xxix,  29) ;  and  the  Chronicles  hold  this 
distinction  throughout— calling,  e.  g.,  Samuel  roehf  Gad 
ckozeht  and  Nathan  tuibi — a  distinction,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, lost  in  the  A.  Y.,  where  the  first  two  are  confound- 
ed. According  to  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  roeh  was  the  older  name 
for  prophet,  and  it  is  especially  applied  to  Samuel;  nabi 
is  the  most  usual  word ;  chozeh  perhaps  passed  from  the 
ritual  language  into  that  of  history.  It  is  found  almost 
solely  in  Chronicles. 

These  words  were  applied,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  from 
SamueFs  time  until  after  the  return  from  captivity,  to 
men  inspired  by  God  (comp.  Amos  iii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21,  by 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah ;  Ezek.  xi,  5 ;  xxxvii,  1,  expressed 
in  different  forms;  iii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp. 
Gesen.  Comment  zu  Is,  i,  338;  Thesaur,  ii,  742)  who 
comprehended  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  and  were 
devoted  to  them,  denouncing  in  energetic  terms  all  that 
tended  to  undermine  them ;  though  in  earlier  days  the 
name  of  prophet  had  been  given  to  those  who  stood  in  re- 
lations of  confidence  with  God  (Gen.  xx,  7 ;  Exod.  vii,  1 ; 
XV,  20,  etc).  Of  the  activity  of  these  prophets  among 
foreigners  but  one  example  is  given  (Jonah  i,  2  sq.).  At 
first  they  appear  but  occasionally,  where  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  in  danger,  or  as  counsellors  of  the  theocratic 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5;  2  Sam.  vii, 2  sq.);  but  when  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  a  wider  field  was  open  to  them 
(2  Kings  xvii,  18  sq.).  As  the  fate  of  the  people  drew 
near,  they  raised  their  voices  the  more  earnestly — re- 
buking now  idolatr}',  religious  affectation,  immorality ; 


now  the  wicked  and  selfish  government,  and  the  false 
policy  of  the  king  and  the  grandees  of  the  realm ;  now 
warning  or  threatening  the  thankless  people  with  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah ;  now  casting  a  glance  to  the  en- 
nobled form  of  the  theocracy  again  arising  from  this 
ruin  of  the  national  welfare  and  honor.  Public  places — 
markets  (Ahkm  v,  10;  Isa.  xxix,  21),  streets,  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  (Jer.  vii,  1 ;  xix,  14 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  comp.  xxix, 
26)— were  usually  the  localities  of  their  action  (xxv,  2). 
But  they  also  went,  though  not  welcome  then,  to  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  their  noblemen  (Isa.  xxii,  15), 
shunning  no  danger  or  repulse  (Ezek.  xiii,  5).  Thus 
their  order  formed  a  beneficial  balance  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  royal  power,  the  narrow  sympathies  and  dul- 
ness  of  the  priests,  the  untheocratic  tendencies  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  accomplished  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  expected  in  modem  times  from  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  free  press.  It  would  be  proper 
to  call  the  prophets  demagogues,  in  the  original  and  best 
sense,  as  popular  leaders  (De  Wette,  ChristL  Sitlenl,  II, 
i,  82).  Since  in  the  theocracy  religious  and  political 
dements  were  mingled,  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the 
efforts  of  the  prophets  belonged  sometimes  to  the  one 
class,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  but  was  never  merely  po- 
litical, since  a  religious  reference  is  found  in  all.  Their 
views  could  not  be  limited  to  the  present,  but  extended 
to  the  future  which  should  succeed  it  (comp.  Von  Raumer, 
Vorles,  aber  aUgemeine  Gesch,  i|  153;  Ewald,  Proph.  i, 
24) ;  but  usually  not  to  a  distant  future,  severed  by  cen- 
turies from  the  present.  This  we  learn  by  an  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  prophecies  yet  remaining,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  the  historical  stand- 
point of  the  authors.  Indeed,  the  minute  prediction  of 
very  distant  events,  overleaping  the  immediate  future, 
would  have  had  no  purpose  for  the  generation  then  liv- 
ing, nor  would  it  have  furthered  the  interests  of  the  theoc- 
racy as  a  holy  community.  Yet  Eichhora  has  pressed 
this  view  too  far  (De  Prophet,  Poes,  Ilebr.  Paralip,,  in  the 
Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  Rec.  v).  The  image  of  the/u^tti-e 
suggc.«ted  by  the  prophets  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  I  esent  of  the  author;  hence  we  can  often,  as  in  the 
Chahiee  period,  trace  a  chronological  progress  from  the 
indefinite  and  general  to  the  definite  and  special.  Only 
in  one  group  of  prophecies  did  they  leave  the  relations 
and  circumstances  of  their  own  times  and  direct  the 
people  to  a  distant  ideal  future,  when,  not  satisfied  with 
the  immediate  future,  they  speak  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  blessed  kingdom  to  come;  and  it  was  this  hope  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  renewal  of  their  kingdom  under 
him,  set  forth  and  cherished  by  the  prophets,  which 
gave  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that  new,  peculiar 
impulse  which  secured  them  so  important  a  place  in  the 
history  of  religion  and  of  man  (comp.  Crua\u9,Bibl,  TheoU 
p.  39  sq.,  67 ;  De  Wette,  Christl.  Sittenl.  II,  i,  34).  The 
form  of  the  prophetic  representations  was  simple  and 
artless;  sometimes  in  dialogue  (Jer.  xxviii),  yet  never 
without  the  rhythm  which  is  so  natural  to  the  rapid 
speech  of  the  Orientals;  never  without  imaginative  el- 
evation (comp.  Ewald,  A  iisfvhr.  Lehrb.  d,  llebr.  Spr.  p. 
138  sq.;  Umbreit,  De  V.  T.  Prophetis  Claris.  Antiq. 
Temp,  Orat.  [Heidelb.  1832] ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  i,  49 
sq.),  and  often  was  poetical  (Amos  v,  1  sq. ;  Isa.  v,  1). 
The  early  prophecies  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  music,  which  was  used  as  an  aid  to  religious  feeling 
(2  Kings  iii,  15),  and  all  of  them  by  energetic  gestures; 
and  often  symbolic  actions  were  connected  with  them 
(1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.;  Jer.  xix,  1  sq.;  xxviii;  xxxv; 
xliii,  9  sq. ;  Ezek.  iv ;  xii,  8  sq. ;  xxiv,  3  sq. ;  xxxvii, 
15  sq.),  or  symbolic  costume  (Isa.  xx,  2  sq. ;  comp.  SUiud- 
lin.  Neve  Beitr.  zur  ErlduU  d,  bibl,  Proph.  p.  123  sq. ;  see 
Jahn,  Einleit.  ii,  395 ;  Gesen.  Com.  zu  Is,  i,  645).  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inhabitants  of  warmer 
climates  are  more  prone  to  such  off-hand  oratory  by 
their  active  imagination.  Yet  the  comparisons  some- 
times instituted  between  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Italian  improvisatores  or  the  Greek  seers  (/inirsi^^; 
Ritter,  in  Scherer's  Schr\flforscK,  i,372  sq.)  are  wortli- 
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leas  (80  De  Wette,  Pr.  de  Propketar.  in  V.  T.  [BerL  | 
1816];  also  in  his  Opusc  Tkeol  p.  16  sq.;  Stiekel,  De 
Prophet.  Heb,t  in  Illgen'8  Zeitschr,  V,  ii,  65  sq.).  The 
impulse  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  must  be 
sought  deeper  than  in  the  natural  activity  of  imagina- 
tion. 

At  a  later  dav  (after  the  9ch  century  B.C. ;  comp.  Eich- 
hom,  in  his  Biblioth,/,  bUd.  Lit.  x,  1077  sq.)  prophetic 
writing  became  connected  with  prophetic  utterance 
(Ewald,  T*r.  Ge^ch.  iii,  851  sq.),  at  first  to  preserve  with 
certainty  the  contents  of  important  predictions  (Isa.  viii, 
1,  16 ;  comp.  xxx,  8),  or  in  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mand (Jcr.  XXX,  2;  xxxvi,  2,  28;  comp.  Rev.  i,  11, 19; 
xxi,  6) ;  hence,  perhaps,  first  simply  records  of  their  ut- 
terances to  the  people,  and  then  often  addresses  penned 
as  soon  as  conceived  and  given  in  writing  to  the  people 
through  amanuenses  (comp.  Pries,  De  Prophetis  et  Apoit. 
Amanuens.  Opera  in  Scribend.  Utia  [Rostock,  1757]),  or 
even  borne  by  messengers  to  a  distance  (Jer.  xxix; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxi,  12).  The  people  attached  great 
value  to  the  intercession  of  the  prophets  with  God  (Jer. 
xlii,  2).  This  accorded  with  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
and  was  part  of  their  calling  (vii,  16;  xi,  14;  xiv,  11 ; 
comp.  Job  xlii,  8, 10).  Besides  their  labors  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  theocracy,  the  prophets 
were  often  useful  to  their  countrymen  and  even  to  for- 
eigners (2  Kings  v)  by  their  medical  and  scienti6c 
knowledge  and  skill  (ii,  19  sq. ;  iv,  88  sq. ;  xx,  7  sq. ; 
comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  2  sq.),  and,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  even  wrought  miracles  [see  Eluaii;  Elisha] 
(comp.  Luke  vii,  16).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  the- 
ocratic historians,  perhaps  before  the  prophets  became 
writers,  who,  sharing  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the 
prophets,  wrote  the  history  of  a  reign  or  of  a  period, 
mingling  with  it  more  or  fewer  prophetic  utterances 
(2  Chron.  ix,  29;  xii,  16;  xiii,  22;  xxvi,22;  xxxii,82; 
comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  zu  Is.  i,  24  sq.). 

The  dress  of  the  prophets  was  usually  a  long  folding 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix,  13 ;  2  Kings  ii,  8, 13)  of  coarse, 
hairy  stuff  (Zech.  xiii,  4 ;  2  Kings  i,  8),  without  care  as 
to  the  cut  (hence  «alr,  pb,  Isa.  xx,  2),  and  held  together 
by  a  leather  girdle  (2  Kings  i,  8) ;  a  dress  which  corre- 
sponded best  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  prophet's 
calling  (comp.  Matt  iii,  4 ;  see  Henke,  Mag.  iv,  191  sq. ; 
Nicolai,  De  Proph.  Jud.  Vestitu  [Blagdeb.  1744] ;  comp. 
the  cloak  or  paUium  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  Ferrar, 
De  Re  Vest,  ii,  4, 14.  On  the  clothing  of  the  Eastern 
dervishes,  see  Harmer,  Observ.  iii,  874  sq.).  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  prophets,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii, 
18),  and,  on  the  other,  by  their  bold  reproof  of  all  im- 
piety and  wickedness,  became,  as  the  fate  of  the  state 
grew  certain,  more  and  more  subject  to  the  opposition 
and  open  persecution  of  the  priesthood  and  of  despotic 
or  idolatrous  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  they 
were  first  oppressed,  and  almost  exterminated  (xviii ; 
xix,  14,  19),  sharing  under  Ahab  the  fate  of  all  pious 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Only  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  did  the  kings  there  apply  to  them  (xxii,  7  sq. ; 
2  Kings  iii,  1 1  sq.;  vi,  12  sq.) ;  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  address  the  people  (Amos  vii,  10  sq.).  This  was  a 
censorship  wielded  by  the  priests.  From  2  Kings  iv, 
28,  we  sec  that  on  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  the  pious 
Israelites  met  for  worship  with  one  of  the  prophets. 
But  this  was  not  so  general  as  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  prophets  took  the  place  of  the  Lcvitical  priest- 
hood (comp.  ver.  42),  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
worship  and  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  were  supported  mainly  through  the  prophets.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  prophets  were  early  met  by 
infidel  mocker>'  (Isa.  v,  19;  xxviii,  10, 22),  or  by  a  sense 
of  security  that  heeded  no  alarm  (Mic.  ii,  6  sq.).  We 
are  told  that  Manasseh  slew  some  prophets  every  day 
(Josephus,  Ant.  x,  8,  1;  comp.  2  Kings  xxi,  16);  it  is 
more  certain  that  Asa  imprisoned  the  seer  Hanani 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  10) ;  that  under  Jehoash  and  Joiachim 


two  prophets  atoned  for  their  boldness  with  their  lives 
(xxiv,  20  sq. ;  Jer.  xxvi,  20  sq.) ;  and  that  Jeremiah, 
above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  bitter  hate  and  active 
persecution  of  the  united  court  and  priesthood,  who  sufH 
ported  themselves  by  false  prophets.  See  Jbrbmiah. 
But  the  educated  laity  and  the  oflScera  of  state  thought 
they  had  long  outgrown  the  prophetic  utterances,  and 
that  their  views  of  state  policy  were  deeper;  and  thus 
the  state  became  ever  more  worldly.  Afterwards,  the 
remembrance  of  the  abuse  offered  the  prophets  was  a 
sad  one  for  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  26 ;  Matt,  v,  12 ;  xxiii, 
81 ;  Acts  vii,  52 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  15),  which  was  little  weak- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  out  and  adorn 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets.  False  prophets,  or  orators, 
who  flattered  the  prevailing  political  principles,  and 
even  did  homage  to  the  abandoned  wickedness  of  the 
times  (Jer.  xxiii,  14,  15;  xxviii,  15),  yet  gave  them- 
selves out  as  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  appear,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  terrible  period  of  the  kingdom,  in 
league  with  the  priests  (v,  18, 81 ;  vi,  13 ;  viii,  10 ;  xiv, 
14) ;  and  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah  not  only  came, 
at  times,  into  open  conflict  with  them  (xxvi,  7  sq. ; 
xxviii;  comp.  v,  15),  but  spoke  by  inspiration  against 
them  (xiv,  18  sq.;  xxiii,  16  sq.;  xxvii, 9  sq.;  xxix, 81 
sq. ;  Ezek.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxii,  25 ;  Hos.  ix,  7  sq. ;  Mic  iii, 
1 1).  In  the  law  (Deut.  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  20)  false  proph- 
ecv  was  punished  with  death  (Schrdder,  De  Pseudopro^ 
pketia  [Marburg,  1720],  ii,  4). 

The  origin  of  the  prophets,  in  the  meaning  we  have 
unfolded,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  or  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (comp.  Acts  iii,  24), 
who  was  himself  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  and  may  be 
considered  as  having  founded  the  order  by  establishing 
schools  of  prophets  (comp.  esp.  xix,  24),  and  to  have 
pointed  out  its  relations  to  the  theocracy.  Tholnck 
\Literar.  Anxeiger^  1831,  i,  88),  indeed,  makes  these 
schools  of  the  prophets  to  be  merely  a  union  of  helpers 
of  the  prophets  in  their  arduous  office,  such  as  Baruch 
was,  who,  besides  the  study  of  the  law,  busied  themselves 
with  sacred  music;  but  this  lacks  support.  Prophecy, 
indeed,  could  not  be  taught;  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
scholars  never  received  the  inner  prophetic  call.  But 
this  is  true  now  in  our  theological  schools,  yet  we  do 
not,  on  this  account,  consider  them  mere  institutions  for 
educating  clerks,  etc  Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  had 
given  instances,  in  his  own  person,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
phetic doty ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  great  labor  to  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  nation  in 
Palestine,  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  raised  up  warriors 
(the  Shophtimf  or  Jtidget),  there  was  little  need  of  sacred 
oratory  (Judg.  iv,  4  sq. ;  vi,  8  sq.;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  sq.),  and 
the  people  saw  in  their  prophets  simply  teiw  men,  tooth" 
sogers  (hence  the  older  name  rdek  of  prophets,  which 
is  applied  even  to  Samuel  [1  Chron.  ix,  22;  xxix,  29, 
etc],  though  he  is  called  also  nabi  [1  Sam.  iii,  20]),  a 
view  which  prevailed  up  to  Samnel*s  time  (ix,  8  sq.), 
while  even  later  the  prophets  were  chiefly  sought  by 
the  people  as  wonderful  physicians  and  miracle-work- 
ers. It  is  clear  that  Samuel  bv  no  means  first  founded 
prophecg  among  the  Hebrews,  as,  indeed,  such  a  spirit- 
ual movement  cannot  be  voluntarily  inaugurated  among 
a  people ;  but  that  he  was  led  on  by  the  establishment 
of  royalty  to  impart  to  the  prophets  bis  judicial  relation 
(Judg.  vi  and  1  Sam.).  On  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
see  Vitringa,  Synag.  Vet.  i,  2,  7;  Buddei  Hiri.  Red.  V. 
Test,  ii,  276  sq.;  Mail  Exercit.  i,  645  sq.;  Werenfels, 
Diss,  de  Scholis  Proph.  (Basle,  1701) ;  Kahl,  De  Proph. 
SchoU.  (Giitt.  1737);  Hering,  Abh:von  den  Schul.  der 
Proph.  (Bresl.  1777);  St^udlin,  Gesch.  der  Siitenl  i,  206 
sq.  They  existed  in  various  cities,  those  often  which 
had  an  ancient  character  for  sanctity,  especially  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20),  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  5),  at  Bethel 
(ver.  8),  at  Gilgal  (iv,  88),  all  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  pupils,  who  were  not  all  young  or  un- 
married men  (ver.  1),  lived  together  (vi,  1),  sometimes 
in  great  numbers  (ii,  16 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii,  4, 13),  had 
common  fare  (2  Kings  iv,88  sq.),and  provided  together 
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for  their  waoU.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  instmction,  we 
have  no  perticuhua.  Music  and  singing  were  certainly 
among  the  subjects  taught  (1  Sam.  x,  5;  comp.  Forkel, 
Getch, d,  Mus,  i,  238, 245, 248, 438  sq.) ;  but,  perhaps,  more 
for  the  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments,  and  for  awakening 
inner  feeling,  than  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  exhor> 
tations.  The  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry  by  them  can- 
not be  altogether  denied,  yet  the  extent  of  it  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  the  history  derives  the  flourishing  of 
this  kind  of  poetry  from  a  royal  minstrel  (Nachtigal,  in 
Henke*s  Mag.  vi,  88  sq. ;  see  contra  Bengel,  SuppUm,  ad 
Introd,  in  lib.  Psalm.  [Tub.  1816]  p.  5  aq.;  De  Wette, 
Cmm.  Ob.  d.  Psalm,  p.  9  aq.,  8d  ed.).  The  chief  subject 
of  instruction  was  probably  the  law,  not  in  its  details  in 
writing,  but  as  a  great  whole,  a  theocratic  conception ; 
and  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the  true  theocrat- 
ic spirit  were  the  aim  of  all  their  labors.  The  pupils, 
when  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  came  upon  them,  some- 
times made  excursions,  during  which  others,  who  came 
near  them,  were  momentarily  influenced  in  the  same 
way  (1  Sam.  x,  5  sq. ;  xix,  20  sq.) ;  and  some  were  em- 
ployed, it  would  seem  as  a  trial  of  them,  as  messengers 
of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  ix,  1).  The  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  with  monkish  cloisters  (Jerome, 
Ep,  105,  ad  Rustic  Monack.  and  58  ad  Pauling  is  wide 
of  the  mark  (see  Bering,  he,  cit.  71  sq.) ;  and  if  any 
parallel  is  to  be  sought  for  anything  so  peculiar,  that 
with  Pythagorean  union  (Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  PhiL 
i,  94  sq.)  will  be  found  more  appropriate.  Bforeover,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  prophets,  or  that  the 
most  influential  of  those  known  to  us,  were  educated  in 
these  schools.  It  was  open  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  felt  an  inward  call  to  this  office  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  prophet  (Amos  vii,  14);  and  the  prophetic  in- 
spiration often  broke  forth  suddenly  (2  Chron.  xx,  14 
sq.).  There  were  also  instances  in  which  the  calling  of 
prophet  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family  (1  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  comp.  Amos  vii,  14 ;  on  Zech.  i,  1,  see  RosenmUl- 
ler,  ad  he,).  Those  who  had  been  educated  by  older 
prophets  seem  usually  to  have  been  consecrated  to  their 
calling  by  anointing  or  the  delivery  of  the  prophet's 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix,  16  sq. ;  comp.  2  Kings  ii,  13  sq.) ; 
but  it  was  the  inner  voice,  or  a  vision,  which  directly 
impelled  the  prophets  to  step  forward  as  such  (Isa.  vi ; 
Jer.  i,  2 ;  Ezek.  i).  The  cycle  of  prophetic  activity  was 
found,  after  the  division,  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  which,  at  least  outwardly,  had  remained  true  to  the 
theocratic  constitution,  the  temple,  the  priesthood  of  Je- 
hovah, the  dynasty  of  David ;  and  even  after  the  over- 
throw of  this  kingdom,  and  in  exile,  there  were  influen- 
tial prophets  among  the  Jews.  But  in  the  kingdom  n( 
Israel  (Eichhom,  in  his  BibHoth,  d,  Bibl.  Lit.  iv,  198  sq.), 
whose  establishment  the  prophets  had  aided,  or,  at  least, 
not  hindered  (1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.),  their  influence  was 
interrupted  and  more  of  a  negative  character.  In  the 
changes  of  dynasties  they  not  rarely  took  some  part 
(xiv,  14  sq.;  xvi,  1  sq.;  xxt,  17  sq.;  2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.), 
in  which  they  were  actuated  by  religious  views.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  activity  of  the  prophets,  in 
that  long  period,  was  one  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
people;  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  life  was  continually 
refreshed  by  them,  and  no  other  people  of  that  age,  or 
of  modem  times,  has  had  anything  comparable  to  them 
(comp.  Eichhom,  preface  to  his  4th  voL  Kinieit,  ins 
A.  T.).  In  this  point  of  view,  such  laments  as  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  9 ;  Lam.  ii,  9,  find  their  full  justification. 

The  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  besides 
Hoses  (Deut,  xviii,  15 ;  xxxiv,  10),  and  those  whose 
books  remain  in  the  canon,  are  the  following,  nearly  in 
chronological  order:  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan  [see  these 
names],  the  two  latter  under  David  and  Solomon ;  Ahi- 
jah,  Shemaiah,  Iddo  (1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  22;  xiv,  4  sq. ; 
2  Chron.  xii,  15;  xiii,  22),  under  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam ;  Azariah,  Hananiah,  Jehu,  Micah,  Jehaziel,  £U- 
ezer,  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv,  1, 8 ;  xvi,  7 ;  xx,  37 ;  I  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  xxii,  8),  under  Asa,  Baasha,  and  Jehoshaphat; 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micah.  under  Ahab  and  successors ;  Zech- 


ariah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20),  under  Jehoash ;  Jonah,  under 
Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  25);  Oded,  under  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  9) ;  Uriah,  under  Joiachim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
20) ;  besides  three  prophetesses— Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  4), 
Iluldah,  a  married  woman  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  and  Koa- 
diah  (Neh.  vi,  14),  a  false  prophetess.  A  far  greater 
number  are  named,  of  both  sexes,  by  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  i,  145;  he  gives  thirty -Jive),  Epipha- 
nius  (in  Cotelefs  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  iv,  6,  stvenlff'tvo\ 
and  the  Jews  {Seder  Olam^  p*  21,  forty'tiyht  prophets, 
seven  prophetesses).  But  they  act  in  this  without  any 
settled  principle,  including  almost  every  man  of  note  in 
the  Old  Test,  among  the  prophets.  Prophecy  disap- 
peared on  the  new  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  prophets  are  thought  to  show 
less  of  the  living  inspiration  than  the  earlier  ones ;  and, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  no  seer's  voice 
was  heard,  although  the  return  of  the  prophets  was 
hoped  for  continnally  (1  Mace  iv,  46;  xiv,  41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists  the  Bath  hoi  sometimes  took 
the  place  of  prophecy.  (Comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  s.  v. 
nS,  and  Otho,  I^x.  Rab.  p.  82  sq. ;  see  also  Schottgen, 
Hor.  I/dfr.  i,  879,  on  the  unconscious  soothsaying  of  the 
rabbins.  It  has  been  applied  to  John  xi,  51.  That  in 
1  PeL  i,  10  is  different)  So  entirely  was  the  old  in- 
spiration lost  that  even  the  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees 
called  forth  nothing  beyond  military  heroism.  The 
birth  and  consecration  of  the  Prince  of  the  Prophets 
evoked  inspired  utterances  from  but  two  (Luke  i,  67 ;  ii, 
86).  The  appearance  of  Jesus  even  awakened  false 
prophets,  and,  during  the  war  of  extermination  between 
the  Greeks  and  Komans,"  prophet"  was  synonymous  with 
deceiver  and  seducer  of  the  people.  Only  a  few  scat- 
tered utterances  of  soothsayers  occur  in  the  centuries 
following  the  captivity  (Josephns,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  7;  xiii, 
11,2;  comp.  War,  vi,  5, 8).  See  GUrtler,  Systenta  TheoL 
Proph.  (Amst,  1702) ;  Witsii  Miscel.  Sacr.  bk.  i,  in  24 
chapters,  on  prophets  and  prophecy ;  Carpzov,  Introd.  m 
r.  r.  p.  1  sq.,  and  his  Appar,  p.  118  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Einleit. 
insA.T.  iv,  §  512  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  II,  ii, 824  sq. ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charakt.  v,  245  sq. ;  Herder,  Geist  der  hebr.  P. 
ii,  41  sq. ;  Ilorst,  Ueber  die  Proph.  der  alten  WtU,  etc 
(Gotha,  1798) ;  Stutzmann,  Geist  u.  Charakt.  d.  hebr. 
Proph.  (Carlsr.  1805) ;  Graroberg,  Rtligionsid.  ii,  246  sq.; 
Von  Ciilln,  in  Euphron.  (1838)  pt.  i,ch.v;  Knobel,/>«' 
Prophetism,  d.  lleb.  (BresL  1887)  ii,  8;  Koster,  Die 
Propheten  d.A.u,  N.  Test,  nach  ihren  Wesen  u.  Wirken 
(Leips.  1888) ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d.  alt.  Bund.  (Stnttg. 
1840)  i,  I  sq.;  Hiivemick,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  II,  ii,  1 
sq*;  Baur,  Amos  (Giess.  1847),  p.  1  sq.;  Hofmann,  WeiS' 
sag.  i,  258  sq.  The  writings  of  Dorotheus  (ed.  Fabric. 
[Hamb.  1714])  contain  traditions  of  the  oldest  prophets. 
So  those  of  an  unknown  writer  {De  Vitis  Prophet,)  t  some- 
times ascribed  to  Epiphanius.  Comp.  Hamaker,  Com- 
ment, in  Libr,  de  Vila  et  Morte  Prophet.  (Amst.  1838). 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  prophet"  in  the  New 
Test.,  see  the  dictionaries.  The  name  was  given  to 
certain  Christians  of  both  sexes  (1  Cor.  xi,  6 ;  comp. 
Acu  xxi,  9)  who  spoke  in  the  public  assembly  (I  Cor. 
xi,4;  xiv,  29),  who  were  distinguished  from  apostles 
and  teachers  (xii,  28;  xiv,  6;  £ph.ii,20;  iv,  11;  comp. 
Acts  xiii,  1 ;  Neander,  Pfianz.  i,  205).  Prophecy  was, 
among  the  charismata^  a  spiritual  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rom.  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  xii,  10),  and  stood  next  to 
that  of  speaking  with  tongues  (xii,  10 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xiv,  22 ; 
comp.  Acts  xix,  6),  but  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  as  more 
efficacious  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  (1  Cur.  xtv, 
8  sq.,  22).  See,  in  general,  Tan  Dale,  De  Idolol.  p.  201 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  De  lUis  qui  Proph.  Vocantur  in  N.  T. 
(Helmst.  1782) ;  also  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist,  Ecci.  ii,  125 
sq. ;  Knapp  [G.],  De  Dono  Proph.  in  Eccl.  iV.  T.  (Halle, 
1755);  2iacharias,  De  Donor.  Proph.  Variis  Grad.  m 
Ecd.  Christ.  (Gott,  1767);  Koppe,  8.  Exc.  zum  Brief  an 
die  Eph.  p.  148  sq.  Thus  prophets  are  those  Christians 
who,  seized  by  a  momentary  inspiration  (Acts  xix,  6), 
discouned  to  the  assembly  in  their  own  tongue  (comp. 
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1  Cor.  xiv,  5,  24)  on  divine  things,  perhaps  not  unlike 
preachers  among  the  Quakers.  (On  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  those  who  spoke  with  tongues,  see  xiv, 
82 ;  Neander,  Pfiam.  d.  ChrUt.  i,  52, 183  sq.,  205.)  The 
prediction  of  events  to  oome  was  not  the  office  of  these 
prophets,  yet  they  had  some  insight  into  the  future  of 
the  Church.  Comp.  the  Revelation  of  John ;  Crustus 
[B.],  Opusc,  p.  101  sq. ;  LUcke,  VolUt.  Einl.  in  die  Ojfenh, 
Joh,  (^nn,  1832). — Winer.     See  Prophet. 

Seething  Pot  [not  seethinff-pot]  (H^BJ  *15|^,  a  pot 
blown,  i.  e«  with  a  fanned  fire  under  it),  a  kettle  violently 
boiling  (Job  xli,  20  [Ueb.  12]).    See  Pot. 

Sefer.    See  Sephkr. 

Seforno.    See  Sforno. 

Segelia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  rural  deity 
who  secured  growth  to  the  germinating  crops  of  grain. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (1),  an  Italian  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Nettuno,  March  21, 1624,  of  an  old  Roman  family. 
In  1638  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Andrew,  in  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar, 
and  earnestly  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
the  classical  writers.  Unable  to  obtain  authority  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  he  travelled  on  foot,  from  1665 
to  1692,  through  Italy,  especially  in  Perugia  and  Man- 
tua, gathering  crowds  to  hear  his  discourses.  Innocent 
Xli  called  him  to  Rome  in  1692  as  his  preacher  in  or- 
dinary ;  but  he  was  not  so  popular  there,  and  was  shortly 
appointed  theologian  to  the  penitentiary  and  examiner 
of  bishops.  His  hearing,  however,  having  failed,  he 
died  Dec.  9, 1694,  worn  out  with  labor.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  practical  theolog}',  which  are  enumerated 
in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (2),  called  tht  Yonnger,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Rome,  Oct. 
18, 1673.  He  devoted  himself  to  missions,  and,  after 
the  earthquakes  of  1708,  he  preached  to  the  terrified  Ro- 
mans. At  the  request  of  the  archduke  Como  HI,  he 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  principal  churches  of  Flor- 
ence, Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  thus  induced  prince 
Frederick  of  Poland  to  abjure  Lutheranism.  He  died 
at  Sinigaglia,  Juno  15, 1713.  He  wrote  a  few  works  on 
practical  religion. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Se'e;ub  (Heb.  Segrub',  n^inb  [v.  r.  in  Kings  Seffiby 
S'^a'.p  j,  elevated;  Sept.  £€yov/3,  v.  r.  in  Chron.  £cpovx)» 
the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  son  of  Hezron,  grandson  of  Jndah.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  "father"  of 
Gilead,  and  he  was  himself  father  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  ii, 
21).     RC.  cir.  1850. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel,  the  rebuUder  of  Jericho, 
who  died  for  his  father's  sin.  according  to  Joshua's  pre- 
diction (1  Kings  xvi,  34 ;  comp.  Josh,  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir. 
910.  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  he  died  when 
his  father  had  set  up  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  stor^' 
says  that  his  father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Segar,  Sktii  Willard,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Chittenden,  Yl,  Dec  24, 1831.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  soon  after 
entered  lioyalcon  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in 
1859.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Royalton  Association  May  8,  1861,  and 
soon  after  ordained.  He  was  installed  over  the  Church 
in  Tallmadge,  O.,  June  8,  1862,  and,  after  remaining 
nine  years,  resigned.  Success  attended  his  ministry, 
and  during  his  pastorate  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  next  settled  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  installed  June  14, 1871, 
and  remained  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  West  Medway,  over  which  Church  he  was  duly 
installed.  As  a  preacher  his  elocution  was  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  impressive,  and  maoy  were  dnwB  to  the  ways 


of  righteousness.  While  on  a  visit  to  Tallmadge  to  at- 
tend a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Church  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  after  a  short  illness  died.  Sept,  24, 1876. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Seguy,  JosEPir,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Rodez  in  1689.  He  was  early  remarkable 
for  eloquence,  and  in  1729  was  appointed  to  deliver  be- 
fore the  French  Academy  a  eulogy  on  St.  Louis,  for 
which  cardinal  de  Fleurv  rewarde<l  him  with  the  abbev 
of  Genlis.  His  success  in  other  discourses  was  so  great 
that  the  Academy,  in  1736,  gave  him  the  prize  for  po- 
etry. Seguy  bore  the  title  of  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
continued  his  ministry  till  advanced  age,  when  he  re- 
tired to  a  canonicate  that  he  held  at  Meaux.  He  died 
March  12, 1761.  Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished.— Hoefer,  A'bttr.  Biog,  Ginitxilef  s.  v. 

Seho  Dagung,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  pyramidal  temple  at  Rangoon,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  gold,  and  dedicated  to  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Birmanesc. 

Seid,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  magical  art  uni- 
versally employed  among  the  Vanes,  in  which  Freya, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Vanes,  was  particularly 
skilled,  and  in  which  she  had  received  instraction  from 
Odin.  Nothing  definite  ia  known  respecting  the  art  it- 
self; but  it  would  seem  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  in 
chemistry  lay  at  its  base,  by  which  all  kinds  of  elements 
became  known.  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man,  however,  and  Odin  was  the  only  one  who 
made  use  of  it. — Vollmer,  Worterh,  d.  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Seidel,  Caspar  Timotheus,  a  Lutheran  divine 
of  Germany,  was  bom  SepL  20, 1703,  at  Schoneberg,  in 
Brandenburg,  and  died  as  doctor  of  divinity  and  abbot 
of  Kontgslutter,  at  Helmst&dt,  May  30, 1758.  He  wrote, 
DisteriatiOf  in  qua  ostenditur  Pontifioa  tn  Ritu  Confirm 
maiioma  a  Praxi  Eccledce  ApostoL  plane  Aben-are 
(Helmstadt,  1732):  —  Programma  de  Queutione  an 
Ckristus  Pcucham  tuam  Ultimam  Uno  Eodemque  Die 
cum  Judceis  oomederei,  necnef  (ibid,  1748): — Abkand- 
hing  Uber  die  Sekte  der  Etcetueiten  (ibid.  1749): — An- 
weitung  zur  Erklarung  der  heiL  Schrift  (Halle,  1759). 
See  Furst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  308;  Winer,  Bandbuch  der 
theoL  /Meratur.     (B.  P.) 

Seidel,  Gtotthold  Emanuel  Friedrich,  a 
Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany,  bom  at  Ezelwang, 
March  10, 1774,  was  appointed  in  1802  deacon  of  St. 
ifigidius's  at  Nurembei;g,  in  1817  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1829  dean  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  6,  1838.  Seidel  published  several  collections  of 
sermons  delivered  at  Nuremberg,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  BibUotk,  Tkeolog,  p.  1211  sq.;  and  in  Winer, 
Uandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,     (R  P.) 

Seidel,  Heinxich  Alexander,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  4, 1811,  at  Goldberg, 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  He  studied  at  Rostock  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at 
Berlin.  In  1851  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Nicolai 
in  Scbwerin,  but  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire in  1859  from  the  pastorate,  and  be  died  Jan.  80, 
1861.  Seidel  is  best  known  in  German  hymnology  by 
his  spiritual  hymns,  which  he  published  in  two  collec- 
tions, entitled  Kreuz  und  Harfe  (Schwerin  and  Ros- 
tock, 1889  and  1857).  See  Zuchold,  BibUoth,  Thealog, 
p.  1215 ;  Koch,  Geachichte  des  deuttcken  KirchenHedes, 
vu,294  8q.    (RP.) 

Seller,  Georo  Frikdrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Oct.  24, 1783,  at  Kreussen,  near  Bayreuth.  In 
1761  he  was  deacon  at  Neustadt-an-der-Heide,  in  1764 
at  Coburg;  in  1770,  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen; 
in  1772,  university  preacher;  in  1778,  member  of  con- 
sistory and  principal  of  an  institute  for  morals  and  lib- 
eral arts,  founded  by  himself  at  ErlangeiL  He  died 
May  13,  1807.  In  theology  he  represented  aupranat- 
ur^Ustic  viem^  which  he  also  propagated  both  aa  a 
taacher  and  a  writer.  His  wridngs,  mostly  practicalr 
are  many,  and  have  often  been  repnblished.  Of  these  we 
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mention,  Sermona  (1769  Bq. ;  4th  ed.  1798)  \—Hi^ory  of 
the  Revealed  Religion  (1772;  9th  ed.  1800)  i-^BihL  Er- 
bauungsbuch  (Erhmgen,  178^94, 17  vols.):  —  Opuacula 
Academiea  (ibid.  1798),  etc  See  the  TkeaL  Univenal' 
Lerikon^  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Geschichte  dea  deuttckeH  Kirchen- 
liedet,  vi,  !223  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog.  p.  1215  tq.; 
Fum,  liiU,  Jud,  iU,  808.     (a  P.) 

Se^ir  (  Heb.  S^r\  *l"'yb,  hairy  [L  c.  roughs  by  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  Esau^  seo  Gen.  xxv,  25] ;  Sept 
2})€(p,  V.  r.  in  No.  1  ^rj^ipt  in  No.  8  'Acrcrof)),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  two  mountains. 

1.  A  phylarch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  i,  38). 
KC.  ante  1960.  The  region  doubtless  derived  its  name 
from  him  (comp.  Josephus,  ^aupa,  Ant.  ii,  1, 1). 

2.  Mount  Seib  (*'"'? b  "'•Di  G^n.  xiv,  6  sq.),  or  Lakd 
OF  Seir  O"^^'^  }^^M,  xxxii,8;  xxxvi,  80),  was  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  (="  the  shaggy") 
was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horitc,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  20),  and  then,  second- 
arily, by  a  paronomasia  frequent  in  such  cases,  from  the 
rough  aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  is 
enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation. 
The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jagged  rocks  and 
cliffs,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  give  the 
whole  scene  a  sternness  and  ruggedness  almost  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of  *1'^7\3, 
the  name  n^32  is  used;  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
in  place  of  "  Mount  Seir''  wc  end  8<3asn  K"na,  Mount 
Gabku  The  word  Gabla  signifies  "  mountain,"  and  is 
thus  descriptive  of  the  region  (Rcland,  Palast,  p.  83). 
The  name  Gcbala,  or  (icbalcne,  was  applied  to  this 
province  by  Josephus,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Josephus,  ^ n/.  ii,  ] ,  2 ;  Onomast.  8.y.^  Idumea").  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is  still 
called  Jebdlf  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The  Mount 
Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther  south  than 
the  modern  province,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  Deut. 
ii,  1-8.  In  fact,  its  boundaries  are  there  defined  with 
tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the  Arabah  on  the  west 
(ver.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia begins.  Its  northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  de- 
termined. The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua, 
extended  from  **the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh,  xi,  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  line  of 
*" naked"  (^halak  signified  "naked")  white  hills  or  cliffs 
which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between 
the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  iL  The 
view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
very  striking.  They  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting 
in  the  valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  impression  lei^  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer  was  that  this  is  the  very  "Mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  113,  etc.;  see 
Keil  on  Josh,  art,  17).  The  northern  border  of  the  mod- 
em district  of  Jebal  is  Wady  el-Ahsj%  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  a  few  miles  farther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syrioj 
p.  401). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii,  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected  with 
Sinai  and  Paran;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  that 
difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connection  is  not  a 
geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums  up  the  sev- 
eral glorious  manifestations  of  the  divine  majesty  to 
the  Israelites,  without  regard  either  to  time  or  place 
(comp.  Judg.  V,  4, 5). 


Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites, 
or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the  excavatora 
of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found  in  such  num* 
ben  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around  Petra.  Thoy  were 
dispossessed,  and  apparently  annihilated,  by  the  poster- 
ity of  Esau,  who  "dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  12). 
The  history  of  Seir  thus  early  merges  into  that  of 
Edom.  Though  the  country  was  afterwards  called 
Edom,  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away :  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Israelite  (1  Chron.  iv,  42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  10).  Mount 
Seir  is  the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxv),  which  seems  now  to 
be  literally  fulfiUctl:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be- 
hold, O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  roost  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  .  .  . 
when  the  whole  earth  lejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  des- 
oUte.  ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,"— Smith, 

The  southern  part  of  this  range  now  bears  the  appel- 
lation esh'Sherahf  which  seems  no  other  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  name.  In  modem  times  these 
mountains  were  first  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hardt {Syria,  p.  40),  but  they  have  often  since  been 
visited  by  other  travellers,  among  whom  Dr.  Robinson 
has  perhaps  furnished  the  best  description  of  them 
(Bib,  Res.  ii,  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry',  which  constitute  the  body  of  the 
mountain ;  above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irreg- 
ular ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs ;  and  again, 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  arc  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  Beyond  all 
these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphyry  cliffs 
is  estimated  bv  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000  feet  above 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Elanitic  Gulf) ;  the  elevation  of  Wady  Musa  above 
the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet ;  while  the  lime- 
stone ridges  farther  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of 
3000  feet.  The  whole  breath  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from  those 
which  front  them  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the  Ara- 
bah. The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more  than  two  thirds 
as  high  as  the  former,  and  are  wholly  desert  and  ster- 
ile ;  while  those  on  the  cast  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufiiciency 
of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tuf^s  of  herbs  and  occa- 
sional trees.  The  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  eastem  and  higher  parts  being 
extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that  around 
Hebron,  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  very  differ- 
ent. It  is,  indeed,  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his 
son  Esau,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  [far]  from 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above"  (Gen.  xxvii,  39). — Kitto.    See  IduxjBA. 

3.  An  entirely  different  mountain  from  the  foregoing 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  territory'  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10  only).  It  lay  west- 
ward of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-she- 
mesh.  If  Kuriet  el-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ain-shems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the 
Wady  Ghurab  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  155).  A  village 
called  Saris  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  this  ridge, 
which  Tobler  {Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  203)  and  Schwan 
{Palest.p,97)  with  great  probability  identify  with  Seir, 
notwithstanding  considerable  difference  in  the  names. 
The  SaHrah,  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  it,  864),  is  nearer  in  orthography,  but  not  so 
suitable  in  position.  It  is  possibly  the  Swp^Ct  ^'hich, 
in  the  Alex.  MS.,  is  one  of  the  eleven  names  inserted 
by  the  Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  59.  The  neighboring  names 
agree.    In  the  Vat  MS.  it  is  'Ewpiic. 
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How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far  to 
the  north  of  the  main  Beats  of  the  Seirites  we  hare  no 
means  of  knowing.  Perhapsi  like  other  names  occur- 
ring in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monument  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Edomites  which  has  escaped  record. 
See  Ophmi,  etc  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  the  spot  Dr.  Robinson  (iii,  1&5)|  apparently 
without  intending  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir, 
speaks  of  the  **  ragged  points  which  composed  the  main 
ridge**  of  the  mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Seir.  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  (q.  v.), 
or  hat-Seirah,  is  not  so  clear.  The  name  is  not  a  com- 
mon one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  hare  been 
attached  to  the  more  northern  continuation  of  the  hills 
of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin — or,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Mount  Ephraim.— Smith. 

Se'irath  (Heb.  with  the  art.  luu-Sdrah\  JTj'^r  »n, 

(he  shaggy ;  Sept.  Zitipiiil^d  r.  r.  ZcrcifMu^a ;  V ulg.  Sei- 
raih\  the  place  to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  murder 
of  Eglon  (Jndg.  iii,  26),  and  whither,  by  blasts  of  his 
cow -horn,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  Moabites  in  Jericho  (rer.  27).  It  was  in 
"Mount  Ephraim"  (rer.  27),  a  continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  rough  wooded  bills  (such  seems  to  be  the 
signification  of  Seir)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  join  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xr,  10).  The 
definite  article  prefixed  to  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  was  a  well-known  spot  iti  its  day.— Smith. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Mount  Seir  (q.  v.)  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  Sarii  of  the  present  day. 

Seirim.    See  Satyr. 

SeXte,  to  Lapp  m3rthology,  are  deities  whose  office 
it  was  to  promote  the  fertility  of  fields  and  herds.  Ver}- 
little  is  known  respecting  the  form  they  assumed  in  the 
popular  conception.  They  are  said  to  hare  had  feet 
like  birds. 

Seitomji,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  the  lowest 
class  of  priests,  of  whom  each  village  had  one  or  more. 
They  were  regarded  with  great  awe,  but  did  not,  like 
the  other  priests,  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  people. 

8e ja,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  (1)  a  surname  of  For^ 
tuna,  to  whom  Serrius  Tullius  dedicated  a  temple.  (2) 
A  Roman  deity  of  sowing. 

Seja,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  identical  with  Anan- 
(fa,  the  noted  serpent  which  was  wound  about  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  in  order  to  turn  it  into  the  Milk  Sea. 

Se^a  (Heb.  with  the  art.  koM-Se'la,  rbdn,  the 
rock,  as  rendered  in  Judg.  i,  d6;  2  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
Obad.3;  and  by  the  Sept.  [r/]  irirpa;  A.  V.  "Sdah"  in 
2  Kings  xir,  7),  the  name  given  in  the  above  passages, 
and  (in  the  A.  V.)  in  Isa.  xvi,  1,  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Edoniites  in  Mount  Seir.  In  the  Jewish  history  it 
u  recorded  that  Amaziab,  king  of  Judah,  *'s)ew  of 
Edom,  in  the  valley  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Sela  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto 
this  day*'  (2  Kings  xiv,  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2 
Chron.  xxv,  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomitish  army  with  a 
great  slaughter  in  the  "  valley  of  salf—thc  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those  who  were 
not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them  headlong  over  it. 
This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius  (Onomtut.  Uirpa)  to 
be  ''a  city  of  Edom,  also  called  by  the  Assyrians  lU- 
bem"  by  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra 
(see  ibid.  'Peclfc,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  Sin. 
and  PaL  p.  94,  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed'  is  said 
to  have  continued  **nnto  this  day."  This,  Keil  re- 
marks, is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahas  leas  than  a  century  afterwards  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  17).  This  latter  name  seems,  however, 
to  have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom, 


for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  u  still 
called  by  its  original  name  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1).  These 
are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture ;  for 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  designated  in  Judg. 
i,  36  and  Isa.  xlii,  1 1,  as  some  suppose.  On  the  ground 
of  the  sameness  of  signification,  it  is  by  common  consent 
identified  with  the  city  later  known  as  Petra,  500  Ro- 
man miles  from  Gaza  (Pliny,  vi,  82),  the  ruins  of  which, 
now  called  those  of  Wadg  Musa,  are  foimd  about  two 
days*  journey  north  of  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  south  from  Jericho.  This  place  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(Josephus,  Ant,  iv, 4, 7),  and  therefore  in  Edomitish  ter- 
ritory', but  seems  to  have  aftemi-ards  come  under  the 
dominion  of  Moab.  In  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Nabathseans,  who 
succnsfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonns  (Diod. 
Sic  [ed.  Hanov.  1604]  xix,  781),  and  under  them  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (id.  p.  94;  Strabo,  xvi, 
799 ;  Apul.  Flor.  i,  6).  About  B.C  70  Petra  appears  as 
the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named  Aretas  (Jose- 
phus, Ani.  xiv,  1,  4;  5, 1 ;  War,  i,  6,  2;  29,  8).  It  was 
by  Trajan  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixriii,  14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  re- 
ceived the  name  of  I/adriana,  as  appears  from  the  legend 
of  a  coin  (Reland,  PaUest.  p.  931).  Josephus  (A  at  iv,  4, 
7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce  ('Apci|)  as  an  earlier  synonym 
for  Petra,  where,  however,  it  is  probable  that  'ApKtifi  or 
'Apxifi  (alleged  by  Eusebius,  OnamasL,  as  found  in  Jo- 
sephus) should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at 
a  high  level,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-cliffs,  and 
approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through  which, 
and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds  (l^n^*,  vi,  32; 
Strabo,  xvi,  779).    See  Pktiia. 

Se'la-hammah'lekoth  (Heb.  Se'la  hammad^ 
lekoth\  nipinan  ybO;  Sept.  trirpa  ri  ntpur^etoa; 
Vulg.  Petra  divideni),  a  rock  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon, 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul*s  pursuit  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).  Its  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew, 
signifies  the  "  rock  of  escapes,"  or  "  of  divisions."  The 
former  is  the  explanation  of  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  485), 
the  latter  of  the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  inter- 
preters (Midrash ;  Rashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  Da- 
vid; the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind,  undecided 
whether  to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations,  though  appro- 
priate to  either  interpretation,  and  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  habit  of  playing  on  words,  are  doubtless  mere 
accommodations.  The  analogy  of  topographical  no- 
menclature makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  cliff  must 
hare  derived  its  name  either  from  its  amoothnets  (one 

of  the  radical  meanings  of  p^H)  or  from  some  peculiar^ 
ity  of  shape  or  position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  trans- 
hitions  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.— Smith.  The  dM- 
tioru  characteristic  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  dijf  (for 
such  Sela  properly  means),  probably  were  the  seams  or 
ravines  down  its  sides,  which  furnished  David  the  means 
of  escape.  According  to  Lieut  Conder  (Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,  ii,  91),  the  name  Maldky  is  still  applied  to 
part  of  a  rocky  gorge  between  Ziph  and  Maon, "  seamed 
with  many  torrent-beds." 

Se'lall  (2  Kings  xiv,  7>    See  Sela. 

Se^ah  (Heb.  id.  n^D).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  TesL,  occurs  sev- 
enty-one times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  Hab- 
akkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in  one  four  times — al- 
ways at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Psa.  Ir,  19  [20] ; 
Ivii,  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii,  8,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  verse,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the  psalms 
in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii,  rii,  xxiv,  xxxii, 
xlviii,  1,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxix,  cxliii),  have 
also  the  musical  direction  ''to  the  Chief  Musician" 
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(oomp.  alflo  Hab.  iii,  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
and  the  words  *nbTp,  mhmor  (A.y.  ''Paalm*'),  Shig- 
gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  suflSciently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music  Besides  these,  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the 
musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlri),  Altaschith  (Ivii,  lix, 
Ixxv),  Gittith  (Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv),  Mahalath  Leannoth 
(Ixxxviii),  Michtam  (Ivii,  lix,  Ix),  Neginah  (Ixi),  Ne- 
ginoth  (iv,  liv,  Iv,  Ixvii,  Ixxvi;  comp.  Hab.  iii,  19), 
and  Shushan-eduth  (Ix);  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these, 
Selah  itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the  mu- 
sical nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  mean- 
ing may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than 
to  pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is. 

1.  The  Vernoru,^ln  the  far  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  'pTS^^b,  *' for- 
ever;" four  times  (Psa.  xxxii,  4,  7;  xxxix,  II  [12];  4 
[6])  K^^si;  once  (xUv,8  [9])  "pci?  "^ci??;  and 
(xlvUi,V[9])  "pab?  -^ab?  it,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, **  for  ever  and  ever.**  In  Psa.  xlix,  13  [14]  it  has 
*inKn  M^brb,  <<  for  the  world  to  come  f  in  Psa.  xxxix, 

5  [6]  H^Tziy  ^mbj  **for  the  life  everlasting;*"  and  in 

Psa.  cxl,  6  [6]  8<';*'"|t],  "continually."  This  interpre- 
tation, which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Rabbinical  writers,  is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon 
no  etymology  whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  who 
renders  "Selah"  aci;  by  the  editio  quinta  and  ediiio 
texiat  which  nsoally  give  respectively  iiaTavrog  and 
etc  WXoc;  by  Symmachus  (e/c  rhv  atStva)  and  Theo- 
dotion  (€f c  rAoc))  in  Habakkuk ;  by  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  MS.  (eif  rtKo^)  in  Hab.  iii,  18 ;  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9]  ^  iv,  2  [8] ;  xxiv,  10,  and  Hab. 
iii,  13 ;  and  by  Jerome,  who  has  temper.  In  Psa.  Iv,  19 
[20]  ilbD  Q*?)?,  Icedem  silahy  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 
"  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is  man- 
ifestly inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as,  for  instance, 
Psa.  xxi,  2  [3] ;  xxxii,  4 ;  Ixxxi,  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii, 
8,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Psa.  xliv,  8  [9] ;  Ixxxiv, 
4  [5] ;  Ixxxlx,  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben-Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  Sept.  is  dia^MXfia,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion 
give  the  same,  except  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17],  where  Theo- 
dotion has  aiif  and  Psa.  Hi,  5  [7],  where  Symmachus 
has  ef'c  ati.  In  Hab.  iii,  13  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  iig  ri- 
Xoc-  In  Psa.  xxxviii  (in  the  Sept.),  7 ;  Ixxx,  7  [8], 
Sid\l/cikfia  is  added  in  the  Sept,  and  in  Ilab.  iii,  7  in 
the  Alex.  MS.  In  Psa.  Ivii  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver. 
2 ;  and  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9] ;  xxiv,  10 ,  Ixxxviii,  10  [  1 1],  it 
is  omitted  alu^ether.  In  all  passages  except  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  dipM,  an  abbreviation  for  dia^aXna. 
This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Psa.  xlviii,  13  [14] ;  1, 15 
[16];  Ixviii,  13  [14];  Ivii,  2,  Ixxx,  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  verse;  and  in  PSa.  Iii,  3  in  the  middle  of  the  verse 
after  Siisp ;  in  P^  xlix  it  is  put  aAer  "i&iSS  in  ver.  14 
[15],  and  in  Paa.  Ixviii,  after  narn  in  ver.  8  [9],  and 
after  C^rrbfitb  in  ver.  82  [83].  ^The  Vulgate  omits  it 
entirely,  while  in  Hab.  iii,  8  the  editio  sexta  and  othen 
give  lUTafioXtf  SiaifwXfiaToC' 

2.  The  Church  Fathers.— Theee  generally  adopt  the 
ren<lering  Sid^aXfta  of  the  Sept.  and  other  translators, 
although  it  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of  the 
Targum  "forever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in  any  known 
etymology.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  itayj/aXfia 
itself,  there  are  many  opinions.  Both  Origen  {Comm. 
ad  Psa,,  Opp,  ed.  Delarue,  ii,  516)  and  Athanasius  (Sy* 
nop*.  Script.  Sacr.  xiii)  are  silent  upon  this  point.  £u- 
sebins  of  Cassarea  (Proff.  in  Psa.)  says  it  marked  those 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to 
work  npon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Tract.  2  in 
Psa.  cap.  x)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the  midst  of 
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the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew  the  divine  inspi- 
ration. Chrysostom  iOpp.  ed.  Montfaucon,  v,  540)  takes 
it  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given 
to  another  choir.  Augustine  (On  Psa,  iv)  regards  it  as 
an  interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  (Ep. 
ad  MarceUam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  held  upon  the  subject ;  that  diapsalma  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence, or  the  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others,  he 
says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a  difference  of  rhythm,  and 
the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for 
himself  he  falls  back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and 
renders  Selah  by  semper^  with  a  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  put  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  or  Shalom.  In  his  Commentary  on  Psa.  m  he  is 
doubtful  Tvhether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  musical  sign, 
or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the  truth  contained  in 
the  passage  after  which  it  is  placed ;  so  that,  he  says, 
"  wheresoever  Selah  (that  is,  diapsalma  or  semper)  is  put, 
there  we  may  know  that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what 
precedes,  belongs  not  only  to  the  present  time,  but  to 
eternity."  Theodoret  {Preef,  in  Psa.)  explains  diapsal- 
ma by  fieXovc  furajSoXri  or  IvdXXayfi  (as  Suidas),  "  a 
change  of  the  melody."  On  the  whole,  the  rendering 
did^j/aXfia  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not 
sppear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own  sig- 
nification is  obscure, 

3.  Rabbinical  Writers. — The  majority  of  these  follow 
the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  K.  Eliezer  (Talm.  Bab^'L 
Erubin,  v,  54)  in  rendering  Selah  "  forever ;"  but  Aben- 
Ezra  {On  Psa.  ti'i,  3)  showed  that  in  some  passages  this 
rendering  was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to 
give  weight  and  importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to 
indicate  its  truth — "  but  the  right  explanation  is  that 
the  meaning  of  Selah  is  like  'so  it  is,'  or  *  thus,'  and  *  the 
matter  is  true  and  right.' "  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  doubted 
whether  it  had  any  special  meaning  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  explained  it  as  a  musical  term.    He  derives  it  from 

bbo,  to  raise^  elevate,  with  M  paragogic,  and  interprets 
it  as  signifying  a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much 
as  to  say  in  this  place  there  was  on  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  song. 

4.  Modem  Writers, — Among  these  there  is  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  s.  v.)  derives 
Selah  from  nbo,  sal6h.  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  n  paragogic,  MbD,  in 
pause  ribo.  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no  parallel 
instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation,  which  is 
harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either  "suspend  the 
voice,"  that  is,  "be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the  singers,  or 
"raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instruments."  In  either 
case  he  regards  it  as  denoting  a  pause  in  the  song,  which 
was  filled  up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Le- 
vites.  £wald'(Z>»e  Dickter  des  A.  jS.'i,  179)  arrives  at 
substantially  the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He 
derives  Selah  from  bbD,  saldl^  to  rise^  whence  the  sub- 
stantive bp,  which  with  h  paragogic  becomes  in  pause 
nbp  (comp.  n^rj,  from  *in,  root  *l^n,  Gen.  xiv, 
10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this 
derivation  is  more  tenable  than  the  former.  Ewald  re- 
gards the  phrase  "  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17], 
as  the  full  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  np !" — an  in- 
dication that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while 
the  instruments  alone  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows 
Gesenius,  De  MTette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  Pause  ! 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case,  Selah 
at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous.  The  same 
meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by  Ftlrst  {flandv. 
s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root  HjO,  saldh^  to  cut 
off  (a  meaning  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary),  whence  the 
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Bobstantive  ^O,  self  which  with  H  panigogic  beoomes  in 
pause  ribo,  a  form  which  is  without  parallel  While 
etymologists  have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed, 
the  question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (BibL  Ahhandl,  i,  1-84)  has 
devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its  explanation  (trans- 
lated in  the  BibHolheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  66  sq.).  After 
observing  that  Selah  everywhere  appears  to  mark  crit- 
ical moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  the  music  was  employed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these 
occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  is  used  "  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  ehoir  of  priesU  who  stood  opposite  to  the 
stage  occupied  by  the  Levites  were  to  raise  their  trump- 
ets (bbo),  and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument 
mark  the  words  Just  spoken,  and  bear  them  upwards  to 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Levitical  min- 
strels supported  this  priestly  intercessory  music  by  vig- 
orously striking  their  harps  and  psalteries ;  whence  the 
Oreek  expression  ^i<iif^a\;ia.  To  this  points,  moreover, 
the  fuller  direction, '  Uiggaion,  Selah'  (Psa.  ix,  16) ;  the 
first  word  of  which  denotes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Psa.  xcti,  4),  the  other  the  raising  of  the 
trumpets,  both  of  which  were  here  to  sound  together. 
The  leas  important  Higgaion  fell  away,  when  the  ex- 
pression was  abbreviated,  and  Selak  alone  remained.'* 
Dr.  Davidson  {Introd,  to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  248)  with  good 
reason  rejects  this  explanation  as  labored  and  artificial, 
though  it  is  adopted  b}'  Keil  in  HRvemick's  Einlnfung 
(iii,  120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as  Psa. 
xxxii,  4,  5;  Iii,  3;  Iv,  7, 8)  the  playing  of  the  priests  on 
the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  own  solution  of  the  difficulty:  *'The  word 
denotes  elevatwa  or  ascetU,  i.  e.  loudf  clear.  The  music 
which  commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft  and 
feeble.    In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 

.  during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At 
the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and  loudest." 
It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explana- 
ti<Kis  which  have  been  given,  that  it  is  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  an  etymology  which,  in  any  other  language 
than  Hebrew,  would  at  once  be  rejected  as  unsound.  A 
few  other  opinions  miy  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  assign  any  moaning  to  the  word,  regarded  it 
as  an  abbreviation,  formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other 
letters  of  three  other  words  {SuppL  ad  f^jr,  Ifvbr.)^ 

,.  though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may  have 
been,  and  rejects  at  once  the  guess  of  Mcibumius,  who 
extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words 
which  he  suggests.  For  other  conjectures  of  this  kind, 
see  Eichhorn,  Biblinthek,  v,  545.  Matthcson  was  of 
opinion  that  the  passages  where  Selah  occurred  were 
repeated  either  by  the  instruments  or  by  another  choir: 
hence  he  took  it  as  equal  to  rUorwlh.  Herder  regard- 
ed it  a")  marking  a  change  of  key,  while  Paulns  Burgeu- 
sis  and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
Buxtorf  (/>JJ.  ffebr.)  derived  it  from  nbo,  salahf  to 
ipread,  lay  low ;  hence  used  aH  a  .sign  to  lower  the  voice, 
like  piano.  In  Richhoni*s  hiUiothek  (v,  550)  it  is  sug- 
gested tha'  Selah  may  perhaps  signify  a  scale  in  music, 
or  indicate  a  rising  or  falling  in  the  tone.  Koster  (Stud, 
tc  Krit.,  1831)  saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the 
Btrophical  divisions  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in 
the  middle  of  verses  is'against  this  theory.  Augusti 
(Pract.  EinL  in  d.  Psa.ii.  125)  thought  it  was  an  excla- 
mition,  like  Hallelujah!  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (Heb.  Gr,  §  248,  2),  who  classes  it 


among  the  interjections,  and  renders  it  Praise  !  "  For 
my  own  part,"  he  says,  **  I  believe  it  to  be  descended 
from  the  Arabic  root  talahf  *  he  blessed,'  etc,  and  used 
not  unlike  the  word  A  men,  or  the  doxology,  among  our- 
selves."— Smith.  Delitzech  thinks  that  the  inatrumen* 
tal  accompaniment,  while  the  psalm  was  sung,  was  soft, 
and  that  the  Selah  indicated  loud  playing  when  the  sing- 
ing ceased  {Psalmm,  i,  19).  Hupfeld,  the  other  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  among  recent  commentators  on  the 
Psalms,  agrees  with  Delitzsch  in  general  that  the  Selah 
was  the  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease  and  the  instru- 
mental music  to  be  performed  alone ;  and  he  takes  ^  an 
interlude"  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  Cid- 
jl/aXpa,  by  which  Selah  has  been  rendered  in  the  Sept 
We  conclude,  therefore,  as  the  general  drift  of  modem 
interpretation,  that  Selah  denotes  a  pause  in  the  vocal 
performance  at  certain  emphatic  points,  while  the  single 
accompanying  instrument  carried  on  the  music  If  any 
further  information  be  sought  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  treatises  containeil  in  Ugoliuo  (vol.  xxii), 
in  Noldius  {Concord,  Part.  Ann,  et  Vind.  No.  1877),  in 
SaalschUtz  (i/ebr.  Poet.  p.  846),  and  in  the  essay  of 
Sommer  quoted  above.  See  also  Stollc,  Sehh  Phih- 
hgice  Enudeatum  (Wittenb.  1685) ;  Peucer,  De  nbo 
Ebraorum  (Naumh.  1789) ;  Danville  ReHev,  1864.  See 
Psalms,  Book  op. 

Selav.    See  Quaiu 

Seidell,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  antiquarian, 
was  bom  at  Salvington,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  West 
Farring,  near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  England,  Dec  16, 
1584.  He  received  the  radiments  of  his  education  at 
tbe  Free  School  of  Chichester,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  at  Hert  Hall,  Oxford,  where,  although  pos- 
sessing great  abilities,  he  did  not  particularly  distinguish 
himseir.  He  entered  himself  at  Clifibnrs  Inn  in  1602 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1604  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies.  He  ac- 
quired very  early  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research,  in 
which  department  he  aftemt'ards  became  so  eminent. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
He  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  was,  almost  inevitably, 
mixed  up  with  the  stormy  politics  of  the  period ;  but  he 
belonged  to  no  extreme  party,  although  a  friend  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  popular  cause.  He  died  Nov.  80, 1054. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  and  learned.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  which  require  special  notice  here:  De 
IHie  Syris  Syntagmata  iJuo  (1617),  which  contains  a 
history  of  the  idol  deiticH  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a 
summary  of  Syrian  idolatry  -.—De  Succfuione  in  Bona 
Defundi  ad  Leges  Klnaorum  (1631).  An  improved 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1686,  including  an  ad- 
ditional treatise  entitled  De  Svcceuione  in  Pontifcatum 
Ebrceomm,  Ik>th  these  treatises  were  republished  by 
the  author,  with  additions,  in  1638: — De  Jure  Naturali 
et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebraorum  Libri  Septem 
(1640).  In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  tbe  seven 
so-called  precepts  of  Noah,  and  gives  a  digest  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  Jews,  distinguishing  those  which  belong  to 
univcri^l  law  from  those  which  are  merely  national  and 
local: — Cror  Kbraica ;  seu  de  Nvptiis  et  Divortiis  ex 
Jure  CiriU,  id  est  JHvino  et  Talmudico,  Veterum  Ebrm- 
or  urn  Ties  Libri  (1646).  Everything  relating  to  mar- 
riai^e  and  divorce  among  the  Jews  will  be  found  treated 
of  here  : — De  Sgnedriis  et  Praifecturis  Jvridicis  Veterum 
Ebraorum  (1650).  In  this  work,  on  which  Seldcn  spent 
twelve  year^  he  sets  forth  everything  recorded  of  the 
Sanhpdrim,  or  juridical  courts  of  the  Jews,  with  collate 
eral  notices  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. — 
Kitto,  B.  V. 

Selections  op  Psalms.  The  Psalter,  as  it  i^tands 
in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  divided 
into  sixty  portions,  agreeing  with  the  average  number 
of  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  month.  There  are 
also  ten  selections  of  Psalms,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
uM*d  instead  of  the  regular  psalms  of  the  day.  These 
are  prefixed  to  the  Psalter,  and  consist  of  one  or  more 


J  of  tba  WTcr^  scleclioni:  I,  the  nuj«tr, 

ing  jndge;  S,  peoiUiice  uid  Cruac  in  <lvd;  4,  conliut 
between  wicked  and  good ;  &,  lileawdneu  ot  Che  right- 
eoiu;  6,  Ihe  Lord  ■  refuge;  T,  S,  the  happinen  uid 
joy  of  chow  who  wait  upon  [he  Lord,  etc.;  9,  God  in- 
flnite  and  ¥rorth/  of  all  praiae;  10,  JoTitatioa  to  unile 
in  pTaiaiog  God. 

Bo'lad  (Heb.  W.  lio,  fi-Ualhm ;  Sept.  laXii  v.  r. 
'AXcraXdf).  *  deecendant  ofJerahmCfl,  un  of  Huron, 
being  [he  eldrt  of  the  two  sons  of  Nadali,  and  without 
children  (1  Chroii.  ii,  BO).    EC.paatl61G. 

Beleml'a  (Vulg.  Stlmia,  the  Gr.  text  beinR  Imt), 
the  third  named  of  tbc  Ate  rapid  acriba  whom  Eadraii 
waa  charged  to  aeloct  for  taking  down  bis  viMons  (2 
Esdr.  niv,  24). 

Selemi'oa  (ScXt/iiac)  the  Greek  fomi  (1  Eadr.  ix. 
34)  of  the  natne  of  »hei.exiah  (q.v.),  one  of  the  "long" 
of  Bani  (Eira  x,  34). 

Selammia,  in  Greek  mj-tholtigy,  wu  a  abepherd- 
boy  of  Achain.  He  waa  found  uleep  among  bia  herd* 
by  the  nymph  Argyra,  and  his  youth  and  beauty  led 
her  to  bealow  on  him  her  favor ;  but  the  beaaty  of  man 
ia  not  conitant  like  that  ot  a  nympb,  wbo  retains  her 
youth  and  beauty  always,  and  Argyri  aowrdingly  for- 
sook het  loTer  when  bia  charma  were  no  longer  fresh 
and  blooming  to  her  eyes.  Venus  heiself  endeavored  to 
turn  the  hard  heart  of  tbe  goddess,  but  in  vain,  and  Se- 
lemnus  pined  away  under  tbe  agonies  of  unrequited 
love.  In  her  corapaaaion  Venua  now  changed  him  into 
aatresm,onwhicb  ahe  conferred  tbe  quality  of  inducing 
forgelfulnesa  in  tbe  minds  of  all  lovers  who  should  Lathe 
in  its  waters,  so  that  they  might  be  cured  of  their  pas- 
sion.—Yollmei,  Worltrb.  d,  MglioL  s.  v. 

SeUoi  (£tXqvT|,  tbe  nnw),  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  being  the  person iHcatinn  of  the 
moon.  She  is  called  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  andThcia, 
and.  accordingly,  a  sisler  ofHelioa  and  Koa.  She  b  also 
called  Phirbt,  m  the  aialer  of  Phcebus,  the  god  of  the 
aun.  In  later  times  Selene  waa  idenliOed  with  Arlt- 
wiiM,  and  tbe  wonhip  of  the  two  became  amalgamated. 
Amiong  tbe  Bomacs  she  was  called  Lnaa,  and  h 


temple  on  tbe  Aventine  at  Rome.    Selene  is  deacribed 

aa  I  very  beautiful  goddeaa,  with  long  wings  and  ■  gold- 
en diadem,  and  JiaehyluB  called  her  "tbe  eye  of  night." 
Seo  Smith,  Diet,  of  Crtct  and  Roman  Mythology,  s.  v. 

Bolouei'a  [some  wrongly  Srlia'cia']  (SiXeinio), 
a  city  of  Syria,  situated  west  of  Antioch,  on  tbe  aea- 
coail,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontea ;  sometinMB  called 
Srlturin  Pitria.  from  the  neighboring  Hnunt  Kerus; 
and  also  Srlrucia  ad  Mart,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  ciiiea  of  the  aanM  name,  all  of  Ihem 
denominated  from  Seleucus  Nicanoi.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Ricrn  nf  Wnirr  ("rlarot  teaTa/ioi.  Strabo,  xvi,  2, 
S).  It  is  fully  described  by  I>olybiua  [5,  S9>  It  waa 
practically  tbe  aeaporl  of  Aniioch  {q,  v.),  as  Ostia  was 
of  Rome,  Keapnlia  of  Philippi,  Cenchres  of  Corinth,  and 
tbe  Pineus  of  Aibens,  Tlic  river  Orontes,  after  flowing 
pant  Antioch,  entered  Ihe  see  not  far  from  Seleueia. 
The  distance  between  Ihe  two  lowna  was  about  aixteen 
miles,  chiefly  of  broken  ground,  with  a  large  mountain 
called  Cnryplueseum  on  tbe  north  near  the  sea.  We  an 
expressly  told  that  l^iul,  in  company  with  Bamabu, 
sailed  from  Seleueia  at  tbe  beginning  of  bia  SraC  mis- 
■ionarv  circuit  (Acta  xiii,  4);  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  landc<<  there  on  his  return  from  it  (xiv,  SC). 
Tbo  name  of  the  place  abows  at  once  that  its  histury 
was  connected  wilb  Ibat  line  of  9eleucidn  who  reigned 
at  Antioch  from  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
close  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  whoae  dynasty  bad  so 
intimate  ■  connectioo  with  Jewish  annals  (1  Mace,  xi,  8 ; 
Josephus,  All.  xt'iii,  9,  6),    See  SruA.    This  atrong 
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fortress  and  oohrenient  seaport  was,  in  fact,  construct4Hl 
by  the  first  Seleucus  (died  B.C.  280),  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Eiiergetes  on  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  but  was  recovered  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(Pliny,  H,  N,  v,  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
most  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation  ex- 
tending from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  sea ; 
but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  piers  of  the 
old  harbor,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. The  masonry  continues  so  good  that  the  idea 
of  clearing  out  and  repairing  the  harbor  was  entertained, 
but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha,  of  Aleppo.  Ac- 
counts of  Seleucia  were  first  given  by  Pococke  {Obnrva' 
tions  in  the  East^  xxii,  182),  and  afterwards  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  general  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Jownal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  (viii,  228  sq.),  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Yates  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities^  The 
harbor  has  still  more  lately  been  surveyed  by  captain 
Allen  (Dead  Sea,  etc.).  See  also  Conybeare  and  IIow- 
son,  St,  Paul,  i,  137 ;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  i,  116  sq. ;  Smith, 
Vict,  of  Class,  Geoff,  s.  v. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Chaldaa),  Council  op,  was  held  in 
410,  in  order  to  re-establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Per^ 
sia  and  Mesopotamia.  Twenty-seven  canons  were  made. 

I.  Orders  prayers  to  be  made  for  prf  nce^. 

5.  Contains  a  profession  of  faith  agreeing  with  that  of 
Nlcca. 

8.  Orders  that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  be  performed 
by  three  blBhops  at  least. 

6.  Bzclndes  m>m  every  ministration  priests  and  deacons 
who  do  not  observe  strict  continence. 

6.  Ordains  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  clerks  guilty 
of  usury. 

7.  Excommunicates  all  who  have  dealings  with  en- 
chanters, etc. 

10.  Directs  thnt  priests  and  other  clerks  shnll  eat  in  a 
place  distinct  fk'om  the  poor. 

II.  Orders  that  their  sleeping-rooms  also  shall  be  sepa- 
rate. 

16  and  16.  Ordnin  that  there  shall  be  but  one  archdea- 
con In  each  diocese,  who  shall  act  as  the  arm  and  tongne 
of  the  biahop  to  pnbllsh  and  execute  his  will. 

80.  Permits  the  archdeacon  to  celebrate  the  holy  encha- 
rist  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  and  gives  him  power  to 
punish  deocons  under  certain  circumstances. 

2&  Forbids  bishops  to  ordain  priests  and  4sACons  any- 
where save  before  the  altar. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  voL  i,  col.  285. — Landon,  Manual  of 
CounciiSf  B,  V. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Sjfria),  Council  op.  This  council 
waa  held  in  the  Church  of  SL  Teda,  Sept.  27,  359,  by 


order  of  the  emperor 
Constantius.  One 
hundred  and  sixty 
bishops  were  pres- 
ent, of  whom  about 
one  hundred  and  five 
were  Semi-Arians, 
fortyAnomoeans,and 
thirteen  Catholics; 
among  these  was 
St.  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  for  four 
years  had  been  ban- 
ished into  Phr)*gia. 
Among  the  Semi- 
Arians  were  George 
of  Laodicea,  Silva- 
nus  of  Tarsus,  Mace- 
donius  of  Constan- 
tinople, Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  and  Eustachi- 
usofSebaste.  The 
Anomoeans  formed 
the  party  of  Acaci- 
ns  of  Ciesarea.  The 
thirteen  Catholic 
bishops,  who  proba- 
bly came  from  Egypt,  alone  maintained  the  consub- 
stautiality  of  the  Word.  Leonas,  the  imperial  quaestor, 
had  orders  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 
The. bishops  forming  the  party  of  Acacius,  anxious  to 
avoid  any  inquiry  into  the  several  accusations  and 
complaints  which  they  were  aware  would  be  brought 
against  them,  insisted  that,  first  of  all,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  faith  should  be  examined,  and  after  some 
discussion  they  gained  their  point.  In  the  very  first 
sitting,  however,  ^hey  openly  renounced  the  Council 
and  the  Creed  of  Nicasa,  and  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father. 
A  discussion  ensued  between  them  and  the  Semi-ArianS| 
which  ended  in  the  Acacians  leaving  the  asMmbly,  dis- 
gusted with  its  decision,  viz.  that  the  formulary  drawn 
up  at  Antioch  in  841  should  be  adhered  to. 

In  the  second  sitting  the  formulary  of  Antioch  was 
confirmed  by  the  Semi-Arians,  who  were  alone  in  the 
council ;  while  the  Acacians  drew  up  a  new  formulary, 
condemning  both  the  similarity  of  substance  and  the 
contrary.  In  the  third  sitting  the  dispute  was  contin- 
ued, Leonas  having  been  deputed  by  the  Acacians  to 
attend  for  them,  and  to  deliver  their  formulary  of  faith. 
In  the  fourth  sitting  the  Acacians  declared  that  they 
believed  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  to  consist 
in  a  likeness  of  will  only,  and  not  of  essence.  The  oth- 
ers maintained  a  likeness  of  essence  also,  and  no  deci- 
sion was  arrived  at. 

In  the  fifth  sitting  the  Acacians  were  summoned  to 
attend  to  examine  the  case  of  St.  Cyril,  who  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Acacius,  by  whom  he  had  been 
deposed.  They  refused  to  attend;  and,  after  having 
frequently  summoned  them,  the  council  deposed  Aca- 
cius, Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  George  of  Alexandria,  and 
several  others.  They  reduced  to  the  communion  of 
their  respective  churches,  Asterius,  Eusebius,  and  five 
others,  until  such  time  as  they  should  disprove  the  ac^ 
cusations  brought  against  them.  Another  bishop  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect,  as  the  de- 
posed bishops  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror.—Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s,  v. 

Seleaoians,  the  followers  of  Seleucus,  a  philoso- 
pher of  Galatia,  who^  about  the  year  880,  adopted  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Valentinians.  He  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  assumed  a  body  only  in  appearance;  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was  eternal;  that 
the  soul  was  only  an  animated  fire  created  by  angels; 
that  Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  a  human  body,  but  that  he  lodged  his  body  in  the 
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•an,  according  to  Fu-xU,  4;  and  [hat  all  the  pkaaui 
of  happinn  contut  in  coiponal  delighl.     AugoMi 
aajr*  tbat  Che  Selencianj  lejected  the  cua  or  iratci 
hapliam,  uoder  the  pretence  that  tbit  waa  not  the  bap- 
tiam  tDUituted  by  Chriit,  becaoM  John,  comparing  hia 
bapliun  niih  Ihu  of  ChriaC,  uja,"!  baptize  you  vilh 
water:  but  be  that  eomclh  allei  n»  shall  bapdie  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghoat  and  with  Are."    They  deemed  a 
baptism  DrHre  more  niitable  to  the  apiriCivtl  nature  of 
Dua  than  a  baptiam  or  water,  since  tbey  taught  that 
the  loul  waa  a  portion  of  living  Sn.— Fairar,  Ecda. 
Did.  a.  r.     See  HuutiANS. 

Belencidic  2]ra  ia  that  chronology  which  dalea 
Trom  the  vicCorv  of  Seleucusover  Antif^nuaand  Ibe  re- 
eovtty  of  ItabyionU  (October,  EG  813).  Thia  "era  of 
the  Seleucidn"  waa  at  one  time  in  general  use  through- 
oat  aU  Central  and  Western  Aaia.  The  Arsbisna,  who 
oiled  it  the  "ara  of  the  two-homed"  (DAuitonwimJ, 
meaning  Alexander,  did  not  relinquieh  it  till  long  after 
the  religion  of  Hobammed  bad  arisen,  and  the  an  ' 
the  "  Ilegiia"  (the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca 
Uedina)  had  been  introduced.  The  Jews  did  not  adopt 
thia  icni  till  aflei  tbey  passed  from  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Egypto-Greeks  to  that  of  the  Syro-Greeks,  when 
tbey  were  obliged  lo  employ  it  in  their  civil  con- 
tracts, and  therefore  it  was  designated  by  Ihem  as  Ibe 
ni133  \^Ta,  or  "«ra  of  conlracta,"  and  O^JIi  "pSa.i 
"Greek  xra."  Tbeacefortb  they  retained  its  use  nf- 
wards  of  twelve  oentaries,  snd  employed  no  otbet  epoch 
till  tha  final  dose  of  the  schools  on  the  Eupbniies(A.D. 
1040),  since  when  tbey  dale  their  «ra  fnun  the  creation. 
Thia  Seleocidic  lera  ia  the  same  which  in  the  Booka 
of  the  Uaccabees  is  designated  as  "the  year  of  thekioj 
dom  of  the  Greeks"  (fiaaikiiat  '  BU^vwv,  1  Uacc 
10),  and  both  books  compute  by  it.  The  etudent  i 
history  can  very  essily  make  use  of  tba  Seleucidic  m\ 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Brat  year  of  thia  eera  eoir 
•ponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  117  th  Olympiad,  or  lo  Che 
year  442  ab  urbe  eoadHa,  or  to  the  year  a&  812.  Wf  ' 
this  guide  in  hia  hand  he  will  be  enabled  to  find  a 
year  correaponding  to  tbat  of  Ibe  Seleucidic  era;  thus 
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See  £ea.      (R  p.) 

Sal«a't»u  (ZAfvKoc,  a  common  Greek  name),  the 
name  of  several  of  the  kings  of  the  Greek  dominion  of 
Syria  (q.v.),  hence  called  that  of  the  Seleucidie.  See 
An-IOCHUB.  Of  these  one  only  is  named  in  Scripture, 
although  sevenl  are  referred  to  in  Dan.  xi. 

Sataucca  IV,  somamed  Pkilapator  (or  SoUr,  in  Jo- 
•«phn8,^«txii,  4, 10),  ilyled"kingof  Asis'(2  Mace. 
iii,  3),  that  is,  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  according  Co  Che  title  claimed  by  the  Selea- 
cids,  even  when  they  had  lost  their  fooling  in  Aaia 
Minor  (comp.  1  Haccriii,6;  xi,  18.  xii,  S9,  xiii,  32), 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochua  the  Great  (see 
Appian,  Syria,  iil,  46).  He  Cook  part  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Magnesia  (RC  190],  and  three  years  alter- 
ward%  on  Ibe  death  of  his  father,  ascended  the  thmne. 
He  aeenu  to  have  devoted  himself  to  atrengtbening  the 
Syrian  power,  which  had  been  broken  down  at  Msgne- 
sia,  seeking  to  keep  on  good  terma  with  Home  and 
E^pC  till  he  could  find  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
war.  He  was,  however,  murdered,  afler  a  reign  of 
twelve  yean  (B.G.  176),  by  Heliodorus  (q.  v.),  one  of 
his  own  courtien,  "neither  in  [sudden]  anger  nor  in 
baUIe''(Daii.xi,!0;  see  Jerome,  oJ  toe.),  but  by  ambi- 
tions treachery,  without  haviog  effected  anything  of 
importance.  Hia  son  Demetrius  I  Soler  [see  Dexe- 
tkiub],  whom  be  had  sent,  while  atlU  a  boy,  ss  hoslage 
lo  Home,  after  a  aeries  of  romantic  adventures  gained 
the  oowD  in  aC  16!  (1  Mace,  vii,  1 ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  1). 


SELF-DEFENCE 

The  general  policy  of  Seleuens  towards  the  Jewsj  lika 
thai  of  hia  father  (iii,  2, 3,  nu  XAcurov),  was  concilia- 
tory, as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  ibe  highest 
importance  in  tlie  prospect  of  an  Egyptian  war;  and  he 
undertook  a  large  abare  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple 
service  (vcr.  B,  B).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  false  rep- 
itsentations  of  fiimoa  (q.  v.),  a  Jewish  officer,  he  waa 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  Ibe  treas- 
ures deposited  in  ihe  Temple  by  means  of  tbe  same 
Heliodorus  who  murdered  him.    The  attempt  signally 

cd  any  rtsenlment  against  the  Jews  (iv,  5, 6,) ;  though 
his  want  of  money  to  pay  the  enormous  tribule  due  to 
the  Ramans  may  have  compelled  him  lo  raise  extraor- 
dinary revenues,  for  which  cause  Jie  ia  described  in 
Daniel  ss  a  "raiser  of  taxes"  (xi,  20;  comp.  Livv,  xli, 
19}.  — Smith.  See  Smith.  JHcf.  o/ Clou.  Su^.'a.  v.; 
Maniini's  monograph  (iu  Italian)  on  this  prince  (Mai- 
Und,16»4). 


Belanciu.    See  Selel-ciaxs. 

Bele  SDewtahinl,  a  sect  of  dinenteis  from  the  Bat«» 
Greek  Church  resembling  tbe  StriguluiXa  (q.  v.). 

Belf-baptlaen.     See  SE-B.ii-rts-ra, 

Belf-deceptlOD,  deception  proceeding  from,  and 
prscticed  upon,  one'a  self,  especially  in  forming  judg- 


ving  in 


,char. 


iple:   I.  In  judging  of 
our  own  characler  we  are  very  spt  to  enhance  the  good 

that  we  really  have  not,  and  lo  ignore  Ihe  evil  qualities 
that  should  be  seen  by  us.  2.  In  the  matter  of  our  con- 
duct we  are  very  prone  to  persuade  ourselves  either  that 
our  acts  were  not  wrong,  or  that  the  peculiar  circum- 

as  lo  remove  actual  guilt.  8.  There  is  s  tendency  to 
conround  the  non-appearance  of  a  vicious  sffection  with 
its  actual  extirpstiou.  4,  An  improper  estimate  of  the 
reality  of  our  repentance,  faith,  work^elc.,  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  same.    The  range  of  objecia  sa  to  which 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Scriptures,  experience, 
etc     The  results  are  great  and  dangerous,  it  renders 

themselves,  flatters  them  with  an  easy  victory,  and  con- 
firms  their  evil  habits.  Tbe  means  of  s^-oidiiii;  self- 
deception  sre  sirict  self-inquirj-,  prayer,  wstchfulnesB, 
and  diligent  study  of  liod's  Word. 

Self- dedication,  the  unreserved  dedication  of 
ouiselvea  to  <iud  wiih  the  purpose  of  serving  him  in 
holiness  and  righteousness. 

Self-defence,  the  act  of  defending  one's  self  and 
property  from  injury.  The  right  of  aelf-defenco  has 
been  questioned  by  many,  and  haa  also  been  aloutly  sd- 

passivclv  to  Ihe  infliction  of  evil  upon  hia  penion,buCal- 
■■  ■  '     ■  himself.    Of  CO  ■       ' 


at  only  b. 


life  t) 


of  ai 


y  for  de- 


ler-s?     It 


may  be  answered  tbat  where  there  ia 
that  life  is  at  stake  one  is  justified  in  Uking  the  Ufa  of 
Ibe  would-be  murderer;  fur  the  reason  that  in  attempt- 
ing a  felony  he  haa  forfeited  his  life,  snd  in  preserving 
~  own  you  spare  the  innocent.    It  is  generally  con* 
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ndered  lawful  even  to  kill  in  the  defence  of  chastity, 
provided  there  be  no  other  way  of  preaen'ing  it. 

Self*^enial,  the  forbeariog  to  follow  one's  inclina- 
tions 01  desires.  In  the  scriptural  sense  it  is  the  re- 
nouncing of  all  those  pleasures, profits, views, connections, 
or  practices  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  souL  The  understanding  must  be  so  far  denied  as 
not  to  lean  upon  it  independent  of  divine  instruction 
(Prov.  iii,  5, 6).  The  wiU  must  be  denied  so  far  as  it 
opposes  the  will  of  God  (Eph.  v,  17).  The  affections 
must  be  denied  when  they  become  inordinate  (CoL  iii, 
5).  The  gratification  of  the  members  of  the  body 
must  be  denied  when  out  of  their  due  course  (Rom.  vi, 
12, 18).  Tbe  honors  of  the  world  and  praise  of  men 
must  be  foregone  when  they  become  a  snare  (Heb.  xi, 
24-26) ;  also  worldly  emoluments,  when  to  be  obtained 
in  an  unlawful  way  or  when  standing  in  opposition  to 
religion  and  usefulness  (Matt  iv,  20-22).  Friends  and 
relatives  must  be  renounced,  so  far  as  they  oppose  the 
truth  and  would  influence  us  to  oppose  it  too  (Gen.  xii, 
1).  Our  own  righteousness  must  be  relinquished,  so  as 
not  to  depend  upon  it  (PhiL  iii,  8, 9).  Life  itself  must  be 
laid  down  if  called  for  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi, 
24,  25).  In  fine,  ever}ahing  that  is  sinful  must  be  de- 
nied, however  pleasant  and  apparently  advantageous, 
since,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb. 
xii,  14).    See  Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Self-examination,  the  act  of  examining  one's 
own  (induct  and  motives.  It  is  a  duty  commanded  by 
God  (2  Cor.  xiii,  5),  and,  to  result  favorably,  should  be 
deliberate,  frequent,  impartial,  diligent,  wise,  and  with 
a  desire  of  amendment.  In  self-examination  reference 
should  always  be  made  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  duty. 

Self-government,  the  wise  and  conscientions  reg- 
ulation of  all  our  appetites,  affections,  and  habits  on 
Christian  principles. 

BelfiabnesB,  an  inordinate  self-love,  prompting 
one,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage, 
to  disregard  the  rights  or  feelings  of  other  men.  It  is 
a  negative  quality* — that  is,  it  consists  in  not  consider- 
ing what  is  due  to  one's  neighbors  through  a  deficiency 
of  justice  or  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  command  us  to  have  respect  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  forbids  us  to  en- 
croach thereupon. 

Self-knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own 
nature,  abilities,  duties,  principles,  prejudices,  tastes, 
virtues,  and  vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded  in 
the  Scriptures  (Psa.  iv,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  It  is  of  great 
utility,  as  it  leads  to  humility,  contrition,  prayer,  self- 
deniid,  charity.  When  by  self-knowledge  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  powers,  resolution,  and  motives, 
then  we  secure  self-possession.  To  secure  self-knowl- 
edge there  must  be  watchfulness,  frequent  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  divine  grace.  Sm  Buck, 
Theol,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Self-love  (in  Greek,  ^tXavWa),  an  element  of  char- 
acter which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  self- 
iikness  as  being  radically  different,  and  not  so  in  de- 
gree only.  The  former  b  demanded  by  the  moral  con- 
sciousness in  man,  while  the  latter  is  condemned ,  and 
the  same  distinction  prevails  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
one  is  the  basis  for  motives  to  self-  examination,  for 
prudence  and  carefulness  of  life,  for  self- renewal  and 
improvement;  the  other  the  ground  in  which  all  *' worlu 
of  the  flesh"  (GaL  v,  19;  comp^  1  Tim.  vi,  10)  are  rooted. 

General  or  philosophical  ethics  requires  self-love  in 
the  sense  that  each  person  should  honor  the  idea  of 
humanity  or  the  human  personality  which  underlies 
his  own  nature,  and  that  he  should  develop  it  in  every 
direction.  The  principle  of  humanity  which  asserts 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  the  prevailing  idea. 
Theological  ethics  treats  self-love  as  a  disposition  which 


has  for  its  object  the  Christian  personality,  which 
springs  from  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  sanctifies 
the  Lord  in  the  heart  (1  Pet.  iii,  15),  protects  against 
all  contamination  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  vii,  1), 
and  seeks  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind  (£ph. 
iv,  23)  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified  with  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iii,  18).  The  regenerated  personality,  therefore, 
constitutes  both  subject  and  object  in  Christian  self- 
love,  while,  in  the  natural  sentiment,  unregenerate  man 
is  the  substituted  entity,  and  Christian  self-love  alone 
is  really  virtuous,  a  personal  disposition  through  which 
the  Christian  presents  himself  to  God  a  holy,  living 
sacrifice  (Rom.  xii,  1). 

The  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  self-love 
and  love  to  our  neighbors  is  such  that  they  are  insep- 
arable and  mutually  condition  each  other.  Not  only 
does  love  for  others  limit  our  love  of  self,  but  the  ego- 
tist degrades  himself  in  proportion  as  he  indulges  in 
his  egotism ;  and  no  person  is  capable  of  being  useftd 
to  others  in  his  character  and  hb  life  who  does  not  in 
the  best  sense  love  and  care  for  himself.  Every  duty 
to  self  may  accordingly  be  viewed  as  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  vice  rer»a,  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  eudiemonism  which  is  so  likely  to  intrude. 

In  its  manifestations  Christian  self-love  assumes  a 
twofold  character  in  which  the  negative  and  positive 
elements  predominate  at  different  times.  The  former 
element  corresponds  to  self-respect^  whose  influence  leads 
the  Christian  to  avoid  everything  that  may  wound,  or 
in  any  way  impair,  the  dignity  conferred  on  him,  and 
which  impels  him  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  spiritual 
watchfulness.  Upon  this  ground  the  positive  element 
in  self-love  carries  forward  the  work  of  renewal,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Christian  development  and  perfection. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  entire  man  is  concerned  in  these 
objects  of  self-love,  it  follows  that  the  body  must  share 
in  the  development  and  other  benefits  secured  to  the 
spirit,  though  simply  as  the  spirit's  minister  and  instru- 
ment (I  Thess.  V,  23).  At  this  point  Christian  self- 
love  passes  over  into  spiritual  discipline,  and  coincides 
to  some  extent  with  Christian  asceticism.  See  Herzog, 
Real'Eneykhp,  s.  v.;  Fleming,  Vocab,  o/Philos,  s.  v. 

Self-murder.    See  Suicide. 

Self-seeking.    See  Covktouskess. 

Selig,  GoTTFBiEp,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  whose 
original  name  was  Pkilipp  Ileynematm,  was  bom  at 
Weissenfels  in  1722.  Up  to  his  tenth  year  he  enjoyed 
the  lectures  of  a  private  tutor;  after  this  time  he  was  sent 
first  to  Dessau  and  then  to  FUrth,  to  attend  the  Talmudi- 
cal  lectures  there.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
his  father  wished  him  to  become  a  merehaot,  but  to  this 
proposition  he  would  not  yield.  His  father  finally  con- 
sented to  give  him  a  better  education,  and  a  candidate 
of  theology  was  intrusted  with  his  instruction  in  the 
German  and  Latin  languages.  At  times  the  pupil,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ofcgections  against  Chris- 
tianity, propounded  questions  to  his  teacher  which  the 
latter  could  not  answer,  because  he  was  not  acquainted 
enough  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The  teacher  then 
invited  a  certain  Herrlich,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  literature,  to  meet 
Philipp  several  times  in  order  to  dispute  with  him 
about  Christianity.  The  result  was  that  the  sting  left 
in  the  Jewish  heart  became  the  impetus  for  further 
searching  the  Scriptures.  About  Christmas  of  1737, 
Philipp  went  to  pastor  Schumann  and  handed  to  him  a 
paper  in  which  certain  passages  of  tiie  New  Test,  were 
written  down,  and  of  which  he  desired  an  explanation. 
This  visit  decided  his  future  course,  and  Sept.  17, 1738, 
he  was  baptized  at  Weissenfels,  assuming  the  name 
Gottfried  Selig,  In  1767  he  came  to  Leipsic,  where 
Prof.  Dathe  examined  him  in  Nebraicis,  and  Prof.  Bos- 
seck  in  Talmudicis  et  Rabbimdtj  and  thns  he  was  ena- 
bled to  commence  his  lectures  in  Kabbinic  literature. 
He  died  after  1792.  He  wrote,  CoUectio  abbreviatu- 
rtirum  Hebraicarum  uUra  4000  Asnirgent  (LeipsiCy 
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1781)  i—Kurze  vndgrihtdUdie  AmweUunff  »u  eiaer  leiek* 
tertn  ErUmtmg  der  jUdisch  -  ckultchen  Sprache  (ibid. 
1767):— Z)er  Jude  (ibid.  1767-71,  9  vols.),  in  which  he 
describes  the  usages,  castoms,  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
acconling  to  Rabbinic  sources : — Compendia  Vocum  He- 
hraico-Rabbimcarum  (ibid.  1780).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud, 
iii,309;  Steinscbneidcr,  £iM%. //and&vcA,  p.  131 ;  De- 
litMch,  Saat  auf  Hoffnung^  viii,  1 69  sq.     ( B.  P.) 

SelingBtad,  Cou>xil  of  (Concilium  Salegututadi- 
eiue).  This  council  was  held  in  August,  1022,  by  the 
emperor  Henry ;  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mayeoce,  presid- 
ing.   Twenty  canons  were  published. 

a.  Forbids  the  celebrntion  of  marriages  fh>m  Advent  to 
the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  from  Septnnt^eKlma  to  the 
octave  of  Easter,  diiriug  the  fourteen  day«  preceding  the 
Feast  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  foat-davs  and  vigils. 

4.  Forbids  s  prlesi  having  drunk  anything  after  cock- 
crow in  ann&mer  to  say  maa»  on  the  following  day ;  allows 
of  cases  of  necessity  in  winter. 

6.  States  that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  condnct 
of  some  very  fooHsn  priests  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  corporal  Into  a  llro  fur  the  sake  of  extin- 
guishing it,  and  strictly  prohibits  it. 

9.  Forbids  talking  in  cnnrch,  or  In  the  church  porch. 

10.  Forbids  lay  persons,  and  particularly  matrons,  to 
hear  daily  the  gospel  "In  priucipio  erat  verbnm;'*  and 
particular  massess  such  ns  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
or  of  St.  Michael.  The  canna  seems  to  Imply  that  this 
had  been  done  for  the  sake  of  divination. 

10.  Forbids  any  person  to  go  to  Rome  without  first  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  his  bishop  or  his  deputy. 

la  Notices  the  folly  of  those  whoL  being  guilty  of  some 
crimes,  despise  the  penance  imposed  by  their  own  priests, 
and  trust  to  obtaining  a  plenary  absolution  from  the  Ro- 
man poutiffi  It  declares  that  such  indulgence  shall  not 
be  grtuited  to  them,  but  that  in  future  they  shall  Arst 
fulfil  the  penance  imposed,  and  then  go  to  Rome,  if  they 
choose,  having  first  obtained  leave  from  their  own  bishop. 

After  the  canons  follows  an  appendix  concerning,  the 
manner  of  celebrating  a  council. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils^  8.  V. 

Selinanticw,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
of  Apolhf  derived  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Selinua. 

SelillTlS,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, river -goil  and  ruler  of  iEgialus,  and  father  of 
Helice,  who  was  married  to  Ion. 

Selleck,  Bradlkt,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Danbur}%ConiLyAug.23, 
1784.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  professed  conversion, 
and  united  with  the  Church.  He  received  license  as 
local  preacher  before  he  was  twenty-one.  In  1822  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  to  Ur 
bor  till  1851.  He  made  New  York  his  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  hb  life,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  his  own  and  other  churches. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4, 1860.  See  Mimtei 
of  Annual  ConftrewxSy  1861,  p.  114. 

Belli,  the  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
delirered  the  oracles  of  Zeua  at  Dodona.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  observed  a  very  rigid 
discipline. 

Bellman,  Horace  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brown  County,  0.,  Jan. 
14,  1821,  and  professed  conversion  in  1844.  For  some 
time  he  served  the  Church  as  a  layman,  but  in  1846  he 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  preached  about  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
ConftrenoUf  1859,  p.  234. 

Selnecoer,  Nicholas,  Dr,,  an  early  Lutheran  poet 
and  theologian,  was  bom  Dec.  6, 1530,  at  Hersbruck,  near 
Nuremberg,  and  educated  at  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1557,  but  obliged  to 
resign  in  1561  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Melancthonian  party,  then  in  power.  At  Jena, 
where  he  obtained  a  professorship,  the  mildness  of  his 
views  gave  offence  to  the  Flacianists,  who  governed  the 
university,  and  they  had  him  deposed.  JHtis  next  po- 
sition was  at  Leipsic  (1568),  In  1570  he  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation  in  Brunswick,  and 


aided  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Helmstiidt, 
His  preference  for  an  unmodified  Lutheranism  led  him 
at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  work  of  restraining  the 
growth  of  Crypto-Calviuiam  in  Saxony,  in  which  he 
succeeded  temporarily  by  gaining  the  ear  of  the  elector 
Augustus.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  Formulti  of  Concord  (q.  v.),  translating  it 
(after  the  attempt  of  Osiander)  into  Latin  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  preface.  He  thus  excited  further  oppo- 
sition from  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  which  resulted  in  his 
being  again  deposed  on  the  succession  of  Christian  I 
and  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr.  Crell  (q.  v.).  A  brief 
period  of  literary  activity  now  followed,  first  at  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  Magdeburg ;  but  he  was  soon  made 
superintendent  at  Hildesheim,  and  intrusted  with  the 
ordering  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  pUoes  as  welL 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties  his  health  gave  way, 
and  when  the  fall  of  Dr.  Crell  called  him  to  Leipsic,  the 
journey  proved  too  fatiguing  and  brought  about  bis 
death.  May  24, 1592. 

Selnecoer's  writings  were  numerous,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  forgotten.  The  more  noteworthy  are  an  ex- 
position of  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  various  editions  and 
revisions  (last  cd.  Leipsic,  1593),  and  a  large  number  of 
hymns.  His  poetical  writings  evince  talent  of  no  mean 
order,  but  are  marred  by  the  constant  introduction  of 
references  to  personal  troubles,  etc,  an  undue  attention 
to  details,  and  an  incessant  emphasizing  of  pure  doe^ 
triney  though  Xbe  latter  feature  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming offensive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  main  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  heart.  See  Wetzel.  Lieder^ 
historie,  voL  iii;  Gotze,  Septem  DiaaertL  de  iV.  Seln. 
(1723) ;  Koch,  GesckicMfe  det  daUscken  Kircheulieda, 
vol.  i ;  MUtzell,  Geistl,  Lieder  der  evang,  Kirche  aut  dem 
l6.J€ikrhundert  (Berlin,  1855,3  vols.);  Herzog,  Bfol-En- 
cyJdop,  s.  V, ;  Hagenbacb,  liitU  of  Dodrwu,  ii,  149-151. 

SelO)^re,  a  roedissval  term  for  a  canopy;  the  inner 
roof  of  a.room  which  b  sealed  or  closed  with  planking. 

BelVedge  <}^2C!?>  kaUah'^  an  ead^  as  often  rendered), 
the -edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4).  See  Tab- 
ernacle, 

BeljrnBf  Hemry,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1636.  He  was  regular- 
ly educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  that  country 
for  the  ministry,  and  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam as  a  proponent,  or  candidate,  in  1659.  In  1660  he 
accepted  a  call  made  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Breukkelin  (now 
Brooklyn)  for  four  years.  He  was  ordained  in  1660  in 
Holland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Rev.  Harmanus 
Blom,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Church  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  at  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Selyns,  by 
special  request  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  came  over  to  New 
York  and  preached  regularly  on  Sabbath  evenings  to 
the  negroes  and  other  poor  people,  on  his  farm,  or  />outr- 
ery,  and  on  the  present  location  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  comer  of  Nuith  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
His  miniatry  at  these  places  was  very  popuhir  and  use- 
fuL  He  returned  to  Holland  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
year,  in  1664,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  of  poor 
folks  who  earned  their  bread  by  gathering  turf.  He 
was  happy  in  serving  them,  and  declined  a  pressing  in- 
vitation in  1670  to  come  to  New  York  as  colleague  of 
the  aged  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Joliannes 
Megapolensis.  The  call  was  renewed  and  accepted  by 
him  in  1682.  The  period  was  critical  for  the  Dutch 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  English' ascendency  in 
the  province  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Church. 
••  The  Dutch  were  only  tolerated,  according  to  capitu- 
lation, as  dissenters.  The  governors  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  powers,  but  the  people  resisteii.  Dom- 
inie Selyns  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Dongan 
in  1683,  who  allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience."  An 
imbly  of  the  people  was  soon  called,  which,  among 
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other  matters,  estabUflhed  the  legal  position  of  the  de- 
nominationa,  allowing  the  churches  to  choose  their  own 
ministers.    When  Leisler  usurped  the  governor's  chair, 
Mr.  Selyns  was  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  preached  a  jubilant  sermon  over  his  falL    This 
conduct  divided  his  congregation,  and  his  salary  was 
partly  withheld  for  years;  but  he  held  his  ground  te- 
naciously and  triumphantly,  until  by  the  charter  of 
May  11, 1696,  he  felt  that  the  liberties  of  his  Church 
were  entirely  secured.    Not  till  then  did  he  seek  relief 
and  a  colleague  in  his  large  congregation.    The  Rev. 
Gualterus  (Walter)  Du  Bois  was  called  in  1699,  and  for 
fifty-five  years  "ministered  before  the  Lord**  in  that 
one  church.    Mr.  Selyns  died  July,  1701.     He  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  who  had  yet  come 
from  Holland  —  prudent,  sagacious,  l)old,  earnest,  of 
positive  convictions,  fearless  of  danger,  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  a  peace-maker.     He  was  a  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  probably  more  to  do  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  America  than  almost  any  other  man.    In  spirit  to- 
wards other  churches  he  was  liberal,  kindly,  and  catholic 
He  held  friendly  relations  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  colonies,  such  as  the  Mathers  and  oth- 
er notables.    He  was  also  a  poet,  versifying  with  equal 
ease  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  Cotton  Mather  (in  his  Magna- 
lia  ChrUti  A  mericana,  iii,  41)  says  of  him  that "  he  had 
so  nimble  a  faculty  of  putting  his  devout  thoughts  into 
verse  that  he  signalized  himself  by  the  greatest  fre- 
quency which  perhaps  ever  man  used  of  sending  poems 
to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  all  occasions;  and  upon 
this,  as  well  as  upon  greater  accounts,  was  a  David  unto 
the  flocks  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness."    Murphy, 
Anthology  of  New  Netherlands  contains  much  of  his  life 
and  poetry.  See  also  De  Witt,  H%8t,  Diteourae ;  Sprague, 
AfmaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vol.  ix;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  1^.2X^211,    (W.J.R.T.) 

Bern  (S^ft))  the  Gmcized  form  (Luke  iii,  86)  of  the 
name  of  Shem  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

Semaohi^all  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Sema- 
lya'hu,  iin^a^O,  sustained  of  Jehovah ;  Sept  'Safiaxtag 
V.  r.  Sa/Saxta),  the  sixth  and  last-named  son  of  Shema- 
iah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C.  cir. 
1013. 

Semag,  or  Semak.    See  Mosks  de  Coucy. 

Semamith.    See  Spider. 

Semantra  (orifiavrpa,  signals),  wooden  boards,  or 
iron  plates  full  of  holes,  which  the  modem  Greeks  use 
instead  of  bells  to  summon  the  people  to  church.  These 
instruments  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  knock  them 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  bell,  or  a  metal  drum  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Semargia,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  goddess  per- 
sonifying tointer — the  cold  season  of  the  year — and 
highly  revered  among  the  grand  Pantheon  at  Kief  by 
the  Russians. 

Semaxil,  a  name  mentioned  by  TertuUian  as  some- 
times applied  to  Christian  martyrs  by  their  persecutors, 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  burned  alive  were  usu- 
ally tied  to  a  board  or  stake  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
which  the  Romans  called  M/ncurM.— Bingham,  Christ, 
Antiq,  bk.  i,  ch.  U,  §  10. 

Sembat,  a  PauUcian  who,  about  the  year  840, 
formed  a  sect  in  the  province  of  Ararat  by  a  fusion  of 
Parseeiam  and  Paulidanism.  He  established  himself 
at  Thondrac,  from  which  place  his  sect  was  called 
Thondracians  (q.  v.). 

Sembi&ni,  a  Christian  sect  who  were  so  called 
from  their  leader,  Sembianus,  who  condemned  the  use 
of  all  wine.  He  persuaded  his  followers  that  wine  was 
a  production  of  Satan,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 


body,  and  rejected  moat  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Test— 
Buck,  TheoL  Did,  s.  v. 

Sem'eY  {tt/ut),  the  Graecized  form  apparently  of  two 
Heb.  names :  1.  Shimei  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  as  (a)  one  of  the 
**  sons  of  Asom"  (1  £sdr.  ix,  33),  i.  e.  of  Hashum  (Ezra 
X,  88);  (b)  the  son  of  Cisai  and  father  of  Jairus,  among 
the  ancestors  of  Mordecai  (Estfa.  xi,  2,  li/jutac),  2.  The 
son  of  Joseph  and  father  of  Mattathias  in  our  Lord^s 
genealogy  (Luke  iii,  26,  v.  r.  XcfteeiV),  probably  Shrma- 
lAH  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  Neariah 
(1  Chron.  iii,  22). 

Semfild,  in  Greek  mytholog}%  was  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  and  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  See 
Bacchus. 

SemeriiuB  (Sc/iAXioct  v.  r.  Za/iiXXioc,  Zf/3iX- 
Xioc)f  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16, 17, 25, 80)  of 
the  name  of  Shimsiiai  (q.  v.),  the  Samaritan  scribe 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  9, 17,  23). 

Sementirae  Ferise,  or  SeuentTna  Dies,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
for  a  good  crop.  It  lasted  only  one  day,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Semi-Arlana,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  4th  oen- 
tary,  holding  a  modified  form  of  Arianism.  It  was 
founded  by  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea  and  the  sophist  Aste- 
rius.  They  were  opposed  alike  to  the  strict  definition 
of  orthodox  Niccne  theologians  like  St  Athanasius,  and 
to  the  equally  strict  definition  which  characterized  the 
logical  intellectualism  of  the  old  Arians.  Its  symbol 
was  the  Homoiousion,  which  they  substituted  for  the  or- 
thodox Homooution  ;  that  is,  the  Son  was  regartled  not 
as  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  but  of  a  sub- 
stance like  in  all  things  except  in  not  being  the  Father's 
substance.  They  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  separated  in  substance 
from  the  Father,  still  they  were  so  included  in  his  glory 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  Unlike  {he  Arians,  they 
declared  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  a  creature,  but 
truly  the  Son  born  of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  yet 
they  would  not  allow  him,  with  the  orthodox,  simply  to 
be  God  as  the  Father  was,  but  asserted  that  the  Son, 
though  distinct  in  substance  from  God,  was  at  the  same 
time  essentially  distinct  from  every  croatcd  nature. 

The  Semi-Arian  party  first  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaca  (A.D.  325),  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Coesarea.  During  the  fifty- 
six  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Council  of  Nicosa 
and  that  of  ConsUntinopIe  (A.D.  325-^1)  as  many 
as  eighty  councils  are  on  record,  a  large  number  of 
which  were  held  by  the  Semi-Arian  bishops  in  sup- 
port of  their  contests  with  the  orthodox  and  with  their 
own  aects.  The  Semi-Arian  party  had  not  one  uni- 
form definition  of  faith,  but  differed  from  each  other 
on  many  important  points;  the  only  real  bond  of  union 
was  their  opposition  to  the  term  which  unequivocally 
expressed  Catholic  doctrine.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  unsettled  variableness  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  creed.  Two  confessions  of  faith  were  drawn  up 
at  the  Council  of  the  Dedication  (Socrates,  Ui$t.  EccL  ii, 
10),  held  at  Antioch,  A.D.  841 ;  another  by  the  bishops 
of  Palestine,  a  few  months  aftem'ards  (i6MJL  ii,  18) ;  four 
years  later  (A.D.  345)  at  Antioch ;  at  Sirmium  (A.D. 
351  [see  Sozumen,  Hist,  EccL  iv,  6]) ;  and  again  at  the 
same  place  seven  years  later  (t^.).  From  about  this 
time  a  reaction  went  steadily  on,  until  in  A.D.366  fifty- 
nine  Semi-Arian  bishops  subscribed  an  orthodox  formu- 
la, and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Chureh  (Socra- 
tes, Hist,  Ecd,  iv,  12).  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  large 
number  of  the  party  afterwards  existing.  Many  others, 
doubtless,  came  back  to  the  Church,  not  a  few  plunged 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  [see  Mackdoniub], 
and  some,  like  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  became  avowed 
Anomceans.  Consult  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology;  id.  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i,  §  92 ; 
Newman,  Hist,  qf  the  Arians;  Pusey,  CouncUa  fj'  ihit 
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Churchy  ch.  v ;  Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  Worlds  i.  v.  See 
Abianism;  Sabbluus. 

Semi-cope,  an  inferior  kind  of  cope.  This  tema  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  small  cope ;  occasionally  to  the 
old  black  Sarum  choral  copes,  like  cloaks  without  sleeves; 
and  occasionally-  to  a  cope  of  linen,  serge,  or  buckram, 
unomamented  with  embroidery. 

Semidolites,  a  sect  of  Acephali  ( q.  v. ),  which 
sprang  up  originally  under  the  name  of  Bartankmt  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century.  They  had  no  succession  of 
priests,  and  professed  to  keep  up  the  celebration  of  a 
valid  eucharist  by  placing  a  few  crumbs  of  the  bread 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  Dioscurus  in  a  vessel  of 
meal  (ffcp^oXtc,  whence  their  name),  and  then  using  as 
fully  consecrated  the  bread  baked  from  it  See  Damasc. 
Ad  J/atret.  iii;  Baronius,  AnnaL  ad  ann.  535;  Neale, 
Pttfriarchate  of  Alexandria.,  ii,  22.— Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  V. 

Semi-double,  an  inferior  or  secondary  ecclesiasti- 
cal festival,  ranking  next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare 
commemoration. 

Semi-frater,  a  layman  or  a  secular  cleric  who, 
liaving  benefited  a  religious  boose  by  gifts  or  personal 
service,  was  regarded  as  in  some  Vay  belonging  to  the 
order  or  fraternity,  having  a  share  in  its  prayers  during 
life,  and  in  mortuary  masses  after  death. 

Semi-Jejania  (halffcutt),  a  name  given  to  the 
weekly  fasts  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  because 
the  services  of  the  Church  continued  on  these  days  no 
longer  than  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whereas 
a  perfect  and  complete  fast  was  never  reckoned  to  end 
before  evening.  These  half-fasts  were  also  called  Sta- 
tions (q.  v.).--iiardner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Semi-Judaizers  (1),  a  Socinian  sect,  originated 
in  the  6th  century  by  Francis  David,  a  Hungarian,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Tran- 
sylvania. The  principal  doctrine  which  Da\'id  and  his 
followers  maintained  was  that  neither  prayer  nor  any 
other  act  of  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Faustus  Socinus  argued  strongly  against  this 
tenet;  and  when  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  Hungarian 
heretic  were  found  to  be  fruitless,  the  public  authorities 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
MgCf  A.D.  1579.  The  sect,  however,  survived  its  found- 
er, and  for  a  long  time  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Faustus 
Socinus  wrote  a  book  expressly  against  the  Semi-Juda- 
izers, while  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  admitted  that 
the  point  in  debate  between  himself  and  them  was  of 
no  great  importance,  since  in  bis  own  view  it  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  that  a  person  should  pray  to 
Christ. 

(2.)  The  name  Semi-Judaizers  was  also  given  to  a 
sect  founded  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  by 
Martin  Seidelius,  a  Silesian,  who  promulgated  various 
strange  doctrines  in  Poland  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  chief  points  of  this  system  were  that  God 
had  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared, 
and  never  would  appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins 
had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  a  deliv- 
erer; that  of  course  Jesus  Christ  was  erroneously  re- 
garded as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  business 
and  office  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been 
greatly  obscured,  and  therefore  that  whoever  shall  obey 
this  law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  will  fulfil  all  the 
religious  duties  that  God  requires  of  him.  While  dif- 
fusing these  erroneous  opinions,  Seidelius  rejected  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  as  spurious. 

(3.)  In  Russia,  also,  a  small  sect  of  Semi-Judaizers, 
called  SalnUmki  (q.  v.),  exists,  which  mixes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Jewish  and  Christian  rites. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Semikin  Cpa'^SD),  or  Junctions,  is  a  Masoretic 
tenn  to  denote  **  approaching,  belonging  together,  con- 


nection," of  one  word  with  another.  Now,  when  two  or 
more  words  are  associated  together  through  the  addi* 
tion  or  diminution  of  a  letter  or  word,  or  by  the  inter- 
change of  words  which  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
joined  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  only  occurs  so  in  one 

place,  the  Masorites  remark  thereon,  ^*^Q0*1  r.^b,  L  e. 
**  not  extant  so  joined.**   Thus,onO*i^m  *\yv^,andcom 

and  wim  (Gen.  xxvii,  87),  they  remark  ^  not  extant  so 
joined,**  since  in  all  other  places  where  these  two  words 

occur  the  word  'p'T  has  not  the  Yav  conjunctive  (*^^a 
^l^'^nn  1 V) ;  and  thus  the  Masorah  iinalis  under  the 
letter  Vav,  p.  28  a,  col.  2,  3,  gives  a  list  of  sixty-two 
pairs,  both  words  of  which  have  Vav  conjunctive,  and  are 

without  parallel.  The  same  remark  is  made  on  ^^"Q^ 
T\^V,  triers,  thorns  (Isa.  xxvii,  4),  since  in  all  other 
places  it  is  with  Vav  conjunctive.  The  sixteen  pairs 
without  the  Vav  conjunctive  are  given  in  the  Masorah. 
The  same  remark  is  made  on  P^D  'pnsiS,  Saibatism, 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi,  23),  since  in  all  other  passages  in 
which  these  two  words  are  joined  they  are  inverted. 
Thus  in  ver.  23  we  read  r3C9  "pH^^,  but  every- 
where else  *|ir319  T\'ya.  A  list  of  thirty -nine  in- 
stances which  occur  in  this  connection  is  given  by  the 
Masorah  in  the  part  entitled  Various  Readings  (*^Dl^n 
nK*^np).  See  Frensdorff,  Oddah  we-Ochlah,  §  253, 
p.  50,  139  sq.;  §  252,  p.  50,  188  sq.;  §  273,  p.  53,  147 
sq.)  Levita,  Mauoreth  Ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  212  sq.)  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  sive  Commenlarius  MasO' 
retieus,  p.  258  sq.     (a  P.) 

Seminaiiat,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
educated  in  a  seminary. 

Seminary-priest,  a  name  given  in  England  to 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  during  the  17th  century,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  been  educated  and  prepared  for 
holy  orders  in  one  of  the  foreign  seminaries — e.  g. 
Rheims,  Douai,  or  Toulouse. 

Semiopli6ni8  (Ltifuio^poc),  a  Greek  term  for  a 
worker  of  miracles. 

Semi-Pelagianiam,  the  name  invented  by  the 
schoolmen  to  mark  the  middle  line  of  opinion  held  by 
the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  on  one  side,  and  the  predeatina- 
rian  theory  of  Augustine,  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
A.D.  426  the  monks  of  Adrumetum,  in  Byzacene  Africa, 
having  read  Augusttne*s  letter  to  Sixtus  {Ep,  194),  were 
astounded  at  the  doctrine  therein  propounded,  viz.  that 
men  were  disposed  of  eternally,  either  in  the  way  of 
happiness  or  misery,  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  To  their 
strictures  Augustine  answered  by  putting  forth  his  two 
works  De  Gratia  et  Lihero  A  rbitrio  and  De  CorreptUme 
tt  Gratia,  The  task  of  harmonizing  these  conflicting 
systems  of  theology  was  attempted  by  John  Cassianus 
(q.  v.),  and  he  became  the  real  founder  of  Semi-Pelagi- 
anism.  Cassianus  acknowledged  the  universal  deteri- 
oration of  human  nature  by  the  fall;  but  he  assigned 
also  an  unlimited  scope  to  the  divine  goodness  and  love 
that  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  bends  everything  to 
that  end.  He  expressly  condemns  the  main  position 
of  Pelagius:  **  Let  no  one  imagine  that  by  this  we  give 
support  to  the  profane  notion  of  some  who  assert  that 
the  sum  of  salvation  is  in  our  own  power,  and  by  as- 
cribing everything  to  free  will  make  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  dispensed  according  to  each  man*s  merit"  (ColL 
xiii,  16).  He  entirely  ignores  irresistible  grace  and  ab- 
solute decrees  of  divine  predestination,  though  his  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  preventing  grace  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  Augustine.  In  fact,  he  can  neither  agree 
with  those  who  make  the  gift  of  grace  dependent  upon 
human  merit,  nor  with  others  who  deny  that  man  has 
any  power  in  himself  to  originate  good  in  his  own  heart 
These  opinions  doubtless  helped  to  form  a  general  dis- 
like for  the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  and  divine  pre* 
destination.  Stanch  partisans  opposed  the  Semi-Pe< 
Iflgians,  the  master-spirit  among  them  being  Prosper  of 
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Aquitania  (q.  v.);  while  on  their  side  we  find  certain 
great  namea,  especially  Vincentius  of  Leriiis  ( q.  v. ). 
Uifl  CommonUorium  was  directed  principally  against 
the  doctrinal  development  of  Augustine  as  being  un- 
supported by  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Church 
(Yoss,  Hist,  PtUig,  i,  10).  In  this  work  he  brought  for- 
ward his  three  famous  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
viz.  antiquity,  universality,  and  general  consent.  An 
appeal  to  Celestine,  the  Roman  bishop,  against  the 
Semi- Pelagians  having  been  unsuccessful,  Prosper  pub- 
lished several  writings  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Celestine,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  Sixtus,  his  successor,  to  repress  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Failuig  in  this.  Prosper  wrote  several  tracts 
on  behalf  of  Augustinian  doctrine.  Shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  a  question  arose  between 
Lucidus,  a  presbyter,  and  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  in 
Provence.  The  bishop  admonished  Lucidus  in  person, 
and  afterwards  wrote  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  in  brief 
terms  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  By  the 
advice  of  the  council  held  at  Aries  (476),  he  published 
a  work  on  the  disputed  points,  J)e  Gratia  e/  Ilumana 
Mentis  Libero  A  rbkrio.  The  book  was  answered  half 
a  century  later  by  Cssarius  of  Aries  in  a  treatise  of  sim- 
ilar title,  De  Gratia  ei  Libero  A  rbitrio,  which,  however, 
is  lost.  In  520  some  Scythian  monks  assailed  the  work 
of  Faustus,  and  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to 
the  legates  of  pope  Uormisdas  in  Constantinople,  in 
which  they  affirmed  their  belief  that  the  will  of  man 
was  powerless  for  any  other  object  than  to  "discern  and 
desire  carnal  and  worldly  matters,"  etc  They  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  legates,  and  fared  no  better 
with  Hormisdas,  to  whom  they  appealed.  A  council 
was  held  at  Aransio  (Orange),  in  France,  July  3,  529,  at 
which  twenty -five  articles  concerning  grace  and  free 
will,  and  directed  against  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine, 
were  drawn  up,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Boniface 
II.  A  similar  expression  of  doctrine  was  made  by  a 
council  at  Valence,  in  the  province  of  Vienne,  but  the 
problem  remained  unsolved  bow  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing motives — powers  of  grace  and  free  will.  Augustine 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  light  of  t.he  West- 
ern Church,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  an 
occasional  tendency  to  dispute  his  authority.  See  Ha- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index);  Moller,  in 
Uerzog's  Real-Kncykhp.  s.  y.;  Neander,  Kirchengesch, 
(2d  ed.  Hamb.  1847),  ii,  1 17dU12l7 ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theoloffjf,  s.  w    See  Pk- 
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Se'mlB  (Sc/itiCt  V.  r.  Zcfutc,  Scvcrfic)*  a  Gnccized 
form  (1  £sdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  name  Shimbi  (q.  v.)  the 
Levite  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Semi-separatistB,  a  name  given  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  17th  century  who  would  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Church  of  England  clergymen,  but  not  to 
the  common  prayer.  They  would  remain  outside  of 
the  churches  until  the  prayers  were  done,  and  then  rush 
in  and  hear  the  sermon.  See  Pagitt,  Heresiography 
(ed.  1662),  p.  94.— Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Semitio   Languages.     See    Shemitic    Lak- 

OUAGBS. 

Seml-tTniversalists,  an  appellation  given  by 
Mosheim  to  those  Dutch  divines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  17th  century  who  maintained  that  God 
indeed  wishes  to  make  all  men  happ3%  but  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  believing;  and  that  this  faith  origi- 
nates from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  of 
God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional  election  of  God. 
These  arc  sometimes  called  Hypothetical  or  Conditional 
Universalists,  and  scarcely  differ,  except  in  words,  from 
Infralapsarians  (q.  v.).--Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 

8.  v. 

Semler,  Johanm  Salomo,  a  German  theologian  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  who  became  notori- 
008  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  so-called 


historical  critics  of  the  Bible.  He  was  bom  in  1725 
at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  deacon ; 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pietism  of  Halle.  In  obedience  to  its  urgent 
exhortations,  he  formed  the  habit  of  earnest  prayer. 
His  student  life  at  Halle,  where  he  matriculated  in 
1743,  was  spent  amid  similar  surroundings  |  but  he  fail- 
ed to  obtain  peace  of  mind.  He  was  specially  attracted 
towards  fiaumgarteu  (then  professor)  on  account  of  his 
massive  learning,  but  appears  to  have  been  even  too 
little  influenced  by  the  Wolfian  logical  schematism  of 
that  scholar.  He  devoured  books  without  digesting 
them,  and  obtained,  as  a  principal  result  of  his  studies, 
a  suspicion  which  subsequently  became  the  fundament- 
al idea  in  his  theology— namely,  that  a  difference  exists 
between  theology  and  religion.  In  1750  he  was  made  a 
master,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  congenial  work 
of  editing  the  gazette  of  his  native  town ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Altorf,  and  six  months  later  to  a  theological  chair  at 
Halle.  He  delivered  lectures  on  hermeneutics  and 
Church  history;  and  ere  long  reached  the  conclusion 
that  *^  the  historical  interpretation  really  belongs  to  the 
first  century  as  representing  the  sum  and  contents  of 
the  conceptions  of  that  age,  and  most  be  distingubhed 
from  the  present  application  of  Scripture,  as  correctly 
interpreted,  to.  the  uistruction  of  Christians  of  to-day." 
,His  discoveries  were  submitted  to  Baumgarten,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  continued  independence  of  thought, 
but  warned  him  that  he  would  thereby  arouse  the  op- 
position of  a  class  of  people  who  might  work  materiid 
injury  to  his  prospects. 

On  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  in  1757,  Semler  became 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  at  Halle,  and 
enjoyed  an  unequalled  popularity  despite  the  confusion, 
and  even  barrenness,  of  his  deliveries.  As  he  became 
bolder  in  the  presentation  of  his  views,  he  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  party — periodicals  were  filled 
with  invectives,  and  ministerial  associations  entertain- 
ed charges  against  him ;  but  all  this  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  until  none  of  his  colleagues  could 
venture  to  dispute  his  pre-eminence,  though  the  list  in- 
cluded such  names  as  J.  G.  Knapp,  Nosselt,  and  Gruner, 
J.  L.  Schulze,  A  Freylinghausen,  G.  Chr.  Knapp,  and  A. 
H.  Niemayer.  In  1779  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Wol- 
fenbuttcl  Fragmentist,  however,  and  also  a  critique  of 
Bahrdt's  Confession  of  Faith  (Antwort  aufdas  Bahrdt- 
sche  Glaubensbekenntniss),  in  which  he  zealously  contend- 
ed for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thereby  under^ 
mined  his  position.  His  friends  at  once  charged  him 
with  duplicity,  and  the  government,  acting  through 
the  minister  Zedlitz  (the  patron  of  Bahrdt),  deprived 
him  of  the  directorship  of  the  theological-pedagogical 
seminary,  on  the  ground  that  his  recent  course  had  de- 
stroyed his  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public.  A 
number  of  writings  from  his  pen,  devoted,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  promotion  of  free  thought,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  th^  defence  of  churchly  orthodoxy,  were  issued  in 
the  period  immediately  following,  and  did  much  to  in- 
tensify the  opposition  raised  against  him  from  every 
side;  and  when  he  became  a  believer  in  alchemy,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  was  accepted  by  many  as  a 
proof  of  impaired  vigor  in  his  mind.     He  died  in  1791. 

Semler's  criticism  was  directed  against  two  points: 
(1)  the  traditional  view  with  respect  to  the  canon  of 
the  Bible ;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Church 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  period.  His 
merit  consists  in  having  destroyed  many  errors  in  con- 
sequence of  his  investigations,  and  in  having  opened 
the  way  to  more  correct  opinions. 

1.  Semler's  Exposition  of  the  Canon, — ^Thc  traditional 
Wew  regarded  the  canon  as  constituting  a  unit  which 
is  everywhere  equally  inspired ;  and  this  view  had  been 
shaken  in  his  own  mind  by  the  studies  of  R.  Simon, 
Clericus,  and  Wettstein,  and  also  by  his  own  investiga- 
tions. He  became  convinced  that  the  opinions  of  re- 
cent times  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  earlier 
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ages,  aiul  that  theolngical  views  are  subject  to  constant 
changes  (his  desultory  mind  was  ioeapabLe  of  attaining 
to  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  in  theolog>'). 
With  respect  to  the  canon,  he  came  to  think  that  the 
original  idea  was  not  that  of  a  fixed  norm  of  doctrine 
which  should  be  binding  for  all  ages,  but  rather  that  of 
*<  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  were  read  in  the  as- 
semblies of  Christians."  These  books  were  brought  to- 
gether through  the  force  of  accidental  considerations 
rather  than  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  plan.  The  early 
Christians  decided  to  accept  as  di%'ine  those  books  of 
the  Old  Test  (whose  canon  was  already  variously  es- 
tablished by  the  Palestinians,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Alexandrians)  which  should  be  found  in  the  Septuagint 
translation,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  inspired ;  and 
as  the  enumeration  of  canonical  books  belonging  to  the 
New  Test,  varied  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  agreed  upon  a  definite  number 
of  books  which  should  be  used  as  a  canouica  lectio  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.  Seraler's  investigations  into 
the  character  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  texts  likewise 
contributed  to  overturn  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  fur  while  that  theory  as- 
sumed that  the  text  of  the  Bible  had  descended  unalter- 
ed through  the  centuries  to  us,  he  urged  that  the  Uoly 
Spirit  had  himself  caused  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  hand  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  could  not  be  supposed, 
in  the  face  of  historical  and  diplomatic  data,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  supervision  had  been  exercised  over 
copyists.  He  insisted,  further,  that  the  Scriptural  writ- 
ings show  on  their  face  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  a  norm  of  doctrine  for  all  men,  since  the  Old  Test, 
was  written  for  Jews  whose  religious  apprehension  was 
but  limited,  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  fur  extra-Palestini- 
an Jews,  that  by  John  for  Christians  possessed  of  Gre- 
cian culture.  He  argues  that  it  was  necessary  to  ao 
commodate  the  teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  needs 
of  these  various  classes,  which  explains  the  appeal  to 
miracles  and  the  use  of  **  stories"  by  Jesus  and  some  of 
the  apostles — ^the  oapKi  according  to  his  opinion — and 
the  emphasizing  of  the  irvtvfia  by  Paul.  The  latter 
apostle  sought  to  adapt  his  writings  to  the  Jewish 
modes  of  thought  so  long  as  he  enterutned  the  hope  of 
gaining  over  the  Jews  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
new  religion — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  an  illus- 
tration ;  but  he  eventually  abandoned  this  hope,  and  so 
became  the  first  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  for  the 
world.  The  Catholic  epistles,  finally,  were  intended  to 
uniie  the  two  ancient  parties  of  Christendom — the  Jew- 
ish and  the  more  liberal  Pauline.  The  very  beginnings 
of  the  historical  criticism  thus  present  in  outline  the 
results  attained  by  the  most  recent  Tubingen  school. 
With  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  Semler  regarded  it  as 
a  sort  of  Jewish  mythology — "  the  production  of  an  ex- 
travagant dreamer" — and  wrote  much  to  demonstrate 
its  unfitness  for  the  place  it  holds  in  the  canon. 

Having  postulated  the  theory  of  accommodation  by 
which  the  Old  Test,  and  much  of  the  New,  lost  their 
authoritative  character,  Semler  was  obliged  to  show 
what,  if  any,  element  of  binding  truth  remains  to  Chris- 
tianity after  all  that  is  merely  local  and  temporary  has 
been  stripped  off  from  the  Bible.  He  finds  it  in  "  that 
which  serves  to  perfect  roan's  moral  character,"  but  de- 
clares that  even  this  cannot  be  comprised  in  any  definite 
set  of  truths,  since  different  individuals  are  stimulated 
to  virtue  by  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  What- 
ever develops  a  new  and  better  principle,  that  leads  to 
the  veneration  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  Christianity;  and 
that  is  inspired  or  divine  which  convinces  readers  "  that 
they  know  more  respecting  spiritual  changes  and  per- 
fections, and  are  able  to  derive  more  actual  profit  from 
such  changes,  than  before."  He  contends  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  objective  truth  in  Christianity,  bnt  that 
there  can  be  no  definite  test  to  indicate  whether  any  in- 
dividual has  apprehended  it  or  not,  since  the  decision 
can  only  be  the  expression  of  a  moral  judgment.  He 
even  thinks  that  nothing  more  than  a  difference  in  the 


form  of  expression  ia  involved  when  the  higher  moral 
truths  of  Christianity  are  characterized  as  a  rexelatiom^ 
or  as  a  progretnve  deveiopment  of  the  natural  reason  (see 
Schmid,  Die  Tkeol,  Semkrs,  p.  167). 

It  is  evident  that  Semler's  theories  remove  the  last 
distinctions  between  Christianity  and  Naturalism  or 
Deism ;  but  he  nevertheless  protests  vigorously  against 
being  classed  with  Naturalists,  and  it  was  zeal  against 
Naturalism  that  had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  WulfenbUttel  Fragmentist  and  the  Confession  of 
Bahrdt,  though  he  had  previously  (in  1759,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Baumgarten*s  Glaubenslehre,  p.  51>57)  re- 
duced the  disttnguLBhing  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to 
a  better  morality.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction 
must  be  found  in  the  distinction  Semler  made  between 
private  rdigion  and  the  publiUy  acknowledged  teaching 
of  the  Church,  He  was  open  to  religious  impressions, 
given  to  prayer  and  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  a  Christian  mo- 
rality. He  assured  his  students  that  an  inward  power, 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  possess  a  Christian 
knowledge  of  God,  shall  be  realized  by  those  who  form 
the  habit  of  prayer,  and  urged  them  to  make  the  trial 
It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  these  consequences  of  his 
early  religious  training  that  he  condemned  all  inter- 
ference with  the  authoritatively  established  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  though  his  separation  of  the  faith  of  a 
private  person  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  too  servile  to  sacrifice  ma- 
terial prosperity  in  order  to  uphold  a  privately  recog- 
nised truth.  He  asserted  that  a  private  scholar  has  the 
right  to  defend  new  opinions  in  the  department  of  his 
labors;  but  that,  as  a  teacher  appointed  by  superior  au- 
thority, it  is  his  duty  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  when 
required,  or  else  to  resign  his  office.  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  thus  expressed  his  serious  convictions,  and  that 
his  views  in  this  respect  grew  out  of  his  religious  tem- 
perament 

2.  Semler's  Researches  in  Church  History  produced 
less  durable  results  He  lacked  the  necessary  qualities 
for  thorough  work  in  this  field — a  philosophical  and  pro- 
foundly Christian  spirit,  a  philosophical  and  religious 
pragmatism,  and  especially  an  unbiassed  j udgment.  He 
brought  to  light  an  abundance  of  new  material,  how- 
ever, and  became  the  father  of  the  history  of  doctrines; 
while  his  restless  scepticism  contributed  towards  a  more 
satisfactory  settlement  of  many  incidents,  and  prepared 
the  way  fur  more  unprejudiced  views  respecting  many 
historical  phenomena.  His  faults  are,  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  historical  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  prefers  the  arrangement  by  centu- 
ries ;  that  he  has  no  philosophical  apprehension  of  dog- 
ma; and  that  he  gauges  past  centuries  by  the  tests  of 
I  his  own  time — e.  g.  enlightenment  and  tolerance,  liber- 
ality and  morality.  Being  convinced  that  the  charac- 
ter of  private  religion  must  necessarily  differ  with  the 
multitudes  of  individuals,  he  ia  continually  outraged  to 
find  all  independence  of  private  thought  repressed  by 
the  power  of  the  Church.  Lacking  a  profound  faith 
himself,  he  naturally  stamps  every  appearance  of  mysti- 
cism as  fanaticism ;  and  as  he  is  never  able  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  priestly  cunning  and  despotism,  the  im- 
pression derived  from  his  survey  of  Church  history  is 
but  dreary  at  the  best.  The  martyrs  were  people 
"whose  minds  were  unsettled, monks  and  hermits  were 
madmen,  the  bishops  chiefly  intriguers,  Augustine  keen 
and  crafty,  Tertnllian  highly  odd  and  fanatical,  Theod- 
oret  supersUtious,  Bernard  sanctimonious."  Pelagius 
alone  (whose  Epp,  ad  Demetriadem  he  published  with 
notes  in  1775)  meets  with  his  approval  His  method, 
too,  was  chaotic  and  confused,  resulting  in  lengthy  pref- 
aces and  numerous  additions,  appendices,  and  supple- 
ments to  his  works,  most  of  which  suffer,  in  addition, 
from  the  absence  of  indexes,  and  even  of  tables  of  con- 
tents. He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  four  or  five  lectures  per  day;  and  yet  he  man- 
aged to  write  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
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books,  though  bat  one  or  two  of  them  passed  into  a  sec- 
ond edition. 

The  views  of  Scmlcr  on  the  canon  of  Scripture  and 
connected  subjects  are  developed  in  numerous  works, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Abhandiung  vomfrtien 
Gehranch  de$  Kanona  (1771-75,  4  vols.) : — with  which 
connect  his  Neue  Untertuchungen  uber  die  ApoccUt/pse 
(1776) :  ^Vorbereitutiffen  zur  J/ermeneutik  (1760):— 
Brie/e  zur  ErleiclUerunff  der  PHvat-Religion  der  Chris- 
ten (1784) : —  V^on/reier  Untern,  dea  Kanons: — Erkl&rvng 
uber  theoL  Cenauren:  —  Vorbereitimg  avf  die  konigl, 
ffrosabritt,  Ait/gabe  von  (2.  Gottheit  Christi  (1787). — On 
Church  history,  Selecta  Capita  i/istorim  Ecdesiastitxe : 
—  Versueh  einea  Auszuga  aua  d,  Kirchengeachichte: — 
CommentarU  Hiatorici  daAntiquo  Chriatianorum  Statu: 
— and  Neue  Verauche  die  Kirchenhiat,  d,  eraten  Jahrk, 
mekr  aujzuklaren, 

Sourcea, ■:—Semlet'a  Selbatbiographie  (1781,  2  pts.); 
Eichhom,  L^)en  SenUera  in  the  Bibliotheky  pt.  v ;  Tbo- 
luck,  Verm,  Schriften,  ii,  89;  Schmid,  Die  Theologie 
Sendera  (1858). — Herzog,  Real'EncyUop,  s.  v.  8ee 
Rationalism. 

Semnd  (Scfiv^,  revered),  a  Greek  term  for  a  nun, 

Semnioil  (^ifivtov),  a  Greek  term  for  a  monas- 
tery. 

Semmum  {Xenviiov,  a  temple)^  a  name  given  by 
Fhilo  to  phices  of  worship  of  the  Therapeuta  (q.  v.). 
He  says,  **  In  every  one  of  their  dwellings  there  is  a 
sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they  call  their  aemniumy 
or  monastery,  where  they  perform  the  religious  mys^ 
teries  proper  to  their  holy  lives**  (Bingham,  Christ,  An- 
tiq,  vol.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  11).  Monasteries  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  aemniaf  as  Suioerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon, 
Methodius,  and  Suidas. — Bingham,  Chriat.  Antiq,  voL 
vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14. 

Semnos  (JStfivoQ),  a  Greek  term  for  a  monk, 

Sempecta,  a  term  for  a  monk  who  had  passed  fif- 
ty years  in  a  monaster^'.  He  was  excused  from  regu- 
lar duties,  and  at  Westminster  and  Crowland  lived  in 
the  infirmary  and  had  a  young  attendant. — ^Walcott^ 
Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Semphyor&tds,  in  Grieco- Egyptian  mythology, 
was  a  being  which  represented  Hercules  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Egyptian  Harpocrates.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  symbolicial  of  the  germinating  period,  in  and 
through  which  germs  make  their  appearance,  or  of  the 
union  of  time  and  life. — ^Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol. 
s,  V. 

Sempitemitas  (Lat  aemper,  *<  always,"  and  eter- 
nitaSf "  eternity"),  an  everlasting  state  of  existence,  hav- 
ing a  beginning,  but  no  end.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  men  in  distinction  from  the  eter- 
nity of  God.— Hagenbach,  Hiat,  ofDoctrtnea^  §  166. 

Sexnple,  Robert  Baylob,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rose  Mount,  King  and  Queen  Ca,  Va.,  Jan.  20,* 
1769.  After  completing  his  academical  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law ;  but  having  been  induced  to 
join  the  Baptist  Church,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  on  Sept  20, 1790,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Bruington  Church,  King  and  Queen  County,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  Dec.  25, 1881.  He  is 
identified  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Church 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Baptist  General  Convention;  president  for 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Missionary 
Society ;  was  often  moderator  of  the  General  Associa-' 
tion  of  Virginia,  and  president  of  its  board  of  managers. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety; and  when  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  became  involved,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  its  financial  concerns  (in  1827),  accomplbhing  his  dU"- 
ficult  task  with  great  discretion  and  energy.  He  pub- 
lished a  Catechiam  (1809) : — a  Hiatorg  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tiata  (1810): — and  various  Memoira  and  iMtera,  See 
Sprague,  Annala  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  805. 


Sena  Panthla,  a  Hind^  sect  which  was  cstAb- 
lished  by  Senft,  the  third  of  the  disciples  of  Ramanand, 
but  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  exthict.  For  some  time, 
however,  Sen&  and  his  descendants  were  the  family  ^- 
rua  of  the  rajah  of  Bandoogur,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance enjoyed  considerable  authority  and  reputation. 
— Gardner,  Faitha  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Sen'alUl  [some  Sena'ah}  (Heb.  Senaah',  nxsp, 
thorny ;  Sept.  ^vad^  lavava,  Zoaya,  etc.),  the  name 
of  a  man  (B.C.  ante  445)  whose  descendants,  or  (more 
probably),  if  a  town  (but  none  like  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned), whose  inhabitants  (given  in  various  numbers, 
all  apparently  exaggerateil  by  erroneous  transcription) 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  85;  Neh.  vii,  38)  and 
rebuilt  the  Fish  -  gate  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  3,  Heb. 
with  the  art.  haa-Senaah' ;  Sept.  'koavoA ;  A.  V.  '<  Has- 
senaah"). 

Senagen,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  king  belonging 
to  the  race  of  Children  of  the  Sun,  who  is  connected 
with  the  fables  relating  to  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  (Lan- 
ka), the  noted  Ravnna,  and  consequently  with  the  story 
of  Rama.  Ravuna  having  demanded  a  vessel  filled  with 
blood  from  certain  holy  devotees,  it  was  afterwards  bur- 
ied by  the  gigantic  demon  in  the  territories  of  Senagen 
because  it  brought  him  trunble.  Senagen  found  it,  and 
discovered  in  it  a  beautiful  child  which  he  recognised 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess  Lakshml.  She  was 
subsequently  married  to  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  her 
consort  Vishnu. — ^VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Senate  (ytpovaia,  elderahip,  used  by  classical  writ- 
ers for  a  deliberative  or  legislative  body,  and  by  the 
Sept.  for  the  collective  mass  of  the  Jewish  elders,  and 
Utter  for  the  Sanhedrim)  is  used  once  in  the  New  Test. 
(Acts  V,  21)  for  some  portion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  appar- 
ently the  elders,  who  constituted  its  main  element.  See 
Elder;  Sanhkdrim. 

Senatorinm,  a  pUca  in  some  churches  where  are 
the  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Some 
think  that  it  is  so  called  because  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, who  form  the  aenate  of  the  church,  were  seated 
there. 

Senanlt,  Jean  FRAN901S,  a  French  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Anvcrs,  near  Fontoise,  in 
1601.  After  studying  at  Douai,  in  1618  he  entered  the 
then  young  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  being  des- 
ignated to  the  office  of  preaching,  he  prepared  himself 
by  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  fa- 
thers, and  the  best  French  authors.  For  forty  years  he 
preached  with  success  at  Paris,  to  the  court,  and  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  and  in  1662  was  elected  superior-general 
of  the  Oratory,  an  office  which  he  administered  gratu- 
itously and  with  great  prudence  till  his  death,  Aug.  8, 
1672.  He  wrote  several  religious  biographies  and  prac- 
tical works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 

S.V. 

Sendal.    See  Sendel. 

Sendel,  a  kind  of  taffeta,  frequently  used  of  old  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  garments  and  banners.  The 
clergy  in  1343  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  hair  rolled 
with  fur  or  sendel. 

Senderling,  John  Z.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  12,  1800,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Having 
in  early  life  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  be 
useful  in  the  Master*s  service,  he  was  advised  to  prepare 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  1817  he  entered  Hartwick 
Classical  and  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  took  charge  of  a  small  Church  in 
Clay,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1826  he  went  to  Centre 
Brunswick,  near  Troy,  and  then  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
where  he  remained  till  1856,  when  he  received  a  call  as 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.    In  the 
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spring  of  1867  be  lerigned  bis  ]>istonte,  and  lived  a  re- 
tired life  nntil  Dec.  20, 1877,  when  be  was  called  to  his 

lest.  cap.) 

Seneca,  Lucius  Annjevs,  was  a  teacher,  rhetori- 
cian, philosopher,  poet,  essayist,  epiatolographer,  natural- 
ist, advocate,  magistrate,  and  statesman,  under  the  later 
Koman  emperors  of  the  adscititious  Julian  house.  It  is 
in  the  character  of  philosopher  that  his  reputation  has 
endured  through  all  subsequent  times.  This  reputation 
has  been  preserved,  as  it  was  generated,  mainly  by  the 
piquancy  of  his  style,  the  terseness  of  his  expression, 
the  incisiveness  and  the  epigrammatic  fcliciry  of  his 
phrase,  and  the  constant  ostentation  of  an  earnestness 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  factitious,  and  of  a  profun- 
dity which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  By  whatever 
arts  his  renown  was  attained,  or  by  whatever  accidents 
it  was  perpetuated,  the  name  of  Seneca  has  ever  contin- 
ued the  roost  notable  and  the  best  known  in  the  scanty 
catalogue  of  Roman  philosophers,  and  of  Romans  pre- 
tending to  philosophy.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
which  any  smattering  of  letters  survived  when  Seneca 
was  not  admired  and  cited.  His  own  profession,  *'  Nulla 
dies  sine  liiiea,**  has  been  applicable  to  him  in  many 
forms.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  schoolmen  of 
the  Middle  Age,  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their 
corrivals  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had  all  frequent 
recourse  to  Seneca,  and  Shakespeare  was  reproached 
with  his  too  ready  use  of  the  convenient  repertory  of 
gnomes  and  maxims.  In  his  own  day,  Seneca  occupietl 
a  conspicuous  station.  Uis  abilities  merited  a  very 
high  position,  and  his  accomplishments  accorded  with 
his  abilities.  He  obtained  the  qusestorship  and  the 
prsetorship  in  the  official  hierarchy  when  these  honors 
were  conferred  by  imperial  favor.  He  was  the  instruc- 
tor and  chief  minister  of  an  emperor  whose  excesses  and 
atrocities  have  made  the  name  of  Nero  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  brutal  and  heartless  in  despotism,  despicable 
in  license  and  vanity,  and  unparalleled  in  crime.  He 
lauded  frugality  and  simplicity  (Z>e  TranquUL  Animi, 
i,  5-8 ;  Ep,  II,  ii,  9),  and  echoed  the  desire  of  Propcrtius : 

**  Utinam  Romn  nemo  esset  dives ;  et  ipro 
Straminea  posset  dux  babllare  cosa." 

But  while  eulogizing  cottage  life — "domus  btec  sapi- 
entis  angosta,  sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  adparatu" 
{De  CoMtcaU.  XV,  v) — he  passed  his  days  iu  splendid 
villas  and  in  palaces.  He  professed  the  wise  man's  in- 
difference to  the  hazards  of  life,  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
and  the  conditions  of  existence,  but  he  dwelt  in  all 
the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  Roman  sybaritism.  He 
preached  the  blenings  of  obscurity  in  the  press  of  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  He  strenuously  com- 
mended poverty,  but  he  more  sedulously  increased  his 
millions,  and  is  charged  with  provoking  the  most  serious 
of  British  revolts  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  usurious 
loans.  These  contrasts  were  human  weakness — "  mor- 
talibus  mos  est  ex  magnis  majora  cupiendi"  (Z>e  Benef, 
III,  iii,  2) — but  they  were  not  the  sage's  triumphs  over 
human  infirmities  and  worldly  temptations.  He  ad- 
dressed his  treatise  On  CUmency  to  Nero,  but  he  dis- 
guised, if  he  did  not  sanction,  the  poisoning  of  Claudi- 
us ;  he  justified  the  assassination  of  Agrippina  by  her 
aon,  and  he  failed  to  prevent  the  divorce  and  murder  of 
the  empress  Octavia.  He  might  well  exclaim,  **  Mali 
inter  malos  vivimus''  {Be  Ira,  III,  xxvi,  4).  Could  he 
find  an  excuse  in  another  of  his  sayings,  '^Mansuete 
immansueta  tractanda? "  (ibuL  xxvii,  3).  He  expatiated 
on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and  wrote  at  great  length  On  Be- 
neficence, but  he  enriched  himself  by  imperial  confisca- 
tions. He  exulted  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  true 
philosopher,  and  cringed  to  the  freedmen  and  minions 
of  an  imbecile  and  semi-idiotic  sovereign  {Consol.  ad 
Poiyb,;  Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x).  He  was  prominent  among 
the  Stoics  of  the  time,  whom  he  patronized  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  by  his  predications;  he  was  chief  among 
the  satellites  and  profligates  of  the  court,  whom  he  re- 
buked by  his  precepts,  but  did  not  stigmatize  by  his 


retirement.  In  all  things  be  was  a  rhetorician  and  an 
actor.  His  literary  productions  glitter  with  the  corus- 
cations of  unintermitting  paradox  and  antithesis;  but 
the  paradox  of  his  tenets  and  the  antithesis  of  his  style 
are  less  novel  and  less  startling  than  the  contrasts  be- 
tween his  professions  and  his  career,  his  doctrine  and 
his  practice  (travra  rd  ivavnw'a  olc  l^iXoao^i  wot- 
wv  i/jXiyx^  [Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x]).  The  image  and 
example  of  his  life  were  his  bequ^t  to  his  friends. 
They  should  have  been  accompanied  with  the  epigraph, 

*'  Deflclor  prndetis  artls  ab  arte  meo." 

At  the  first  contemplation  of  these  strange  anomalies 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  "  tota  vita  mentitur'*  {Ep,  V, 
iv,  10)— his  life  was  all  a  lie.  But  much  that  is  con- 
tradictory, much  that  may  invite  the  sternest  reproba- 
tion, may  be  palliated  by  regarding  the  times,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation,  and  the  artificial  and  discolored 
lights  under  which  all  is  seen.  Such  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, between  the  philosophy  and  the  conduct  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  to  require  cautions  esti- 
mation. 

I.  Life. — L.  Annseus  Seneca  was  the  second  son  of  M. 
Annsus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  the 
Controvertial  ExercUei  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
rhetoric.  His  elder  brother,  Gallic,  proconsul  of  Achaia 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  advocate  Junius  Gallio,  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  His  younger  brother,  L.  Annseus 
Mela,  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet  of  the  Pharsa- 
Iku  Marcus,  the  founder  of  the  distinguished  family, 
was  a  citizen  from  Corduba,  in  Spain,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  He  was  wealthy,  reputable,  accomplished, 
and  noted  for  his  wonderful  memory.  He  took  an  em- 
inent poeitbn  at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  lived 
to  be  an  octogenarian.  His  illustrious  son  was  bom  at 
Corduba,  but  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  early  life,  and 
was  educated  there  under  his  father  and  Papirius  Fabi- 
anus,  Attains,  and  Sotion.  Fabianus  he  mentions  fre- 
quently in  his  works  with  respect  and  affection.  By 
Sotion  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  vagaries,  and 
asceticism  of  the  Py  thagoreansi  Seneca  was  so  earnest 
in  his  abstinences  and  in  his  renunciation  of  animal  food 
that  he  became  emaciated  and  endangered  his  health. 
By  the  urgent  persuasions  of  his  father  he  abandoned 
his  fasts  and  vigils,  and  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  se- 
vere philosophy  to  the  business  of  life.  He  adopted  a 
forensic  career.  The  remains  of  Seneca  attest  his  abil- 
ities, the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  diversity  of  his  ac- 
quirements, the  vigor  of  his  fancy,  the  variety  of  his 
reflections,  the  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  his  style*  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  and  lucrative  employment.  He 
became  qusestor,  at  what  time  is  unknown,  but  probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Under  Caius  his 
life  was  nearly  cut  short.  Jealousy  of  his  talents,  envy 
of  his  distinction,  apprehension  of  his  sentiments,  hatred 
of  his  opinions  and  associations,  or  more  adequate  provo- 
cations, excited  that  insane  and  furious  emperor's  hos- 
tility, and  he  was  designated  for  execution.  By  adroit 
intervention  he  was  sparetl,  on  the  representation  that 
he  would  soon  sink  under  disease.  Two  years  later 
Caligula  was  assassinated,  but  Seneca  survived.  The 
opening  of  the  new  reign  was  inauspicious  to  him. 
Claudius  banished  him  to  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
island  of  Corsica—"  Horrida  desertis  undique  vasta  lo- 
cis."  Mcssalina  suspected  his  intimacy  with  the  em- 
peror's nieces,  Agrippina  and  Julia,  and  alleged  an  in- 
trigue with  one  or  both.  Seneca  was  safer  and  more 
innocent  on  the  most  inhospitable  coast  than  in  the 
company  of  any  of  these  infamous  sirens.  He  had  al- 
ready addressed  his  tractate  Oti  Anger  to  his  brother 
Novatus,  who  had  not  yet  become  Gallio.  Little  of  his 
fortitude,  and  nothing  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  philos- 
opher, were  displayed  by  Seneca  in  his  exile.  In  the 
first  period  of  his  expatriation  he  achieved  a  Consoh- 
tion  to  Heleia,  his  mother,  to  calm  her  natural  grief  at 
the  violent  and  hazardous  separation.    It  abounds  in 
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sbowy  sentimeiits,  in  ezqaUito  expressions,  in  wlidlfr* 
some  bat  exaggerated  reflections,  which  fall  upon  the 
expectant  ear  like  the  sound  of  hollow  brass.  Hb 
equanimity  is  belied  by  his  effort  to  discover,  to  multi- 
ply, and  to  adorn  reasons  for  equanimity.  The  impres- 
sion is  irresistible  that  the  affected  contentment  of  the 
sage  is  only  the  triumph  of  the  rhetorician,  and  intend- 
ed to  attract  public  admiration  and  sympathy.  This 
unfavorable  effect  is  deepened  by  the  Conaolation  to 
Polybiui,  also  composed  in  the  Corsican  seclusion,  and 
written  to  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius  to  comfort 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  to  invoke  for  him- 
self the  commiseration  of  the  libertine  and  the  favor  of 
his  master.  The  wise  man,  who,  like  Ovid,  had  be- 
moaned the  miseries  of  banishment  in  elegiac  verse, 
declared  that,  under  Claudius,  *'  the  life  of  exiles  was 
more  tranquil  than  that  of  princes  under  Caius.*'  He 
enlarged  upon  the  resplendent  qualities  of  the  stupid, 
misled,  blundering  pedant  on  the  throne,  whose  pump' 
himjkation  he  was  to  celebrate  after  his  death  in  bitter 
satire.  The  intense  servility  and  adulation  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth chapter  of  this  discreditable  ConaolaHon  have 
often  attracted  remark;  but  it  has  high  literary  merits. 

After  eight  years  not  unprofiubly  spent^  Seneca  was 
recalled  from  his  exile.  The  new  empress,  Agrippina, 
mindful  of  old  intimacy,  or  anxious  for  additional  sup- 
port, summoned  him  from  the  sterile  rocks  of  Corsica  to 
the  luxury  and  license  of  the  imperial  palace.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  pnetorship,  and  appointed  tutor  to  her 
son,  the  young,  handsome,  promising  Domitius  Nero. 
Hail  not  Alexander  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  ?  What 
might  not  be  anticipated  from  the  disciple  of  Seneca? 
It  was  very  shortly  before  the  acceptance  of  this  charge 
that  he  had  written  the  CoMolatio  ad  Marciam  on  the 
death  of  her  son.  It  was  apparently  followed  by  the 
disquisition  On  Tranquillify,  Unreality  of  emotion 
characterizes  both  works.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  the  republican  historian  of  the  last 
civil  wars.  Her  son,  for  whom  she  was  tardily  con- 
soled, had  been  dead  three  years.  The  praise  of  intel- 
lectual calm  came  with  a  suspicious  air  from  one  who 
had  been  fretting  and  moaning  in  obscurity  for  eight 
years,  and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  bustle  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  court.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  proposals  of  Agrippina  to  for- 
sake tranquillity.  She  was  scheming  to  advance  to 
the  throne  a  son  of  whom  his  father  had  said  that  noth- 
ing but  a  monster  could  spring  from  such  parents.  The 
throne  was  secured  by  poisoning  the  old  and  uxorious 
emperor.  Seneca  became  prime-minister  and  chief  ad- 
ministrator under  Agrippina,  with  Burma  as  head  of 
military  affairs.  The  first  service  of  the  political  or 
politic  philosopher  was  to  compose  for  his  pupil  a  ful- 
some laudation  of  the  murdered  prince,  whose  memory 
he  lampooned  himself.  The  Neronian  lauds  were  so 
highly  appreciated  that  the  senate  directed  them  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  pillar  of  silver,  and  to  he  read  by  the 
pnetors  when  they  entered  on  their  office.  When  Nero 
had  been  a  year  upon  the  throne,  his  younger  colleague, 
Britannicus,  the  son  and  true  heir  of  Claudius,  was  re- 
moved out  of  his  path — perhaps  by  poison,  though  this 
has  been  disputed  in  late  years.  At  this  opportune  mo- 
ment. Seneca  addresses  to  his  imperial  pupil  the  notable 
treatise  On  Clemenq/,  What  was  the  demand  for  it,  un- 
less cruel  dispositions  had  been  manifested  ?  How  could 
they  have  been  carried  into  effect  unless  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  Seneca,  who  was  now  in  the  height  of  hia 
power?  Tacitus  alleges  (A  m.  XIII,  xi)  that  he  pub- 
lished Nero's  frequent  asseverations  of  his  clemency 
*'testificando  qoam  honesta  pitcciperet,  vel  jactandi 
ingenii." 

Seneca  is  charged  with  encouraging  and  excusing 
Nero's  amour  with  Acte  to  prevent  worse  excesses. 
The  offence  was  venial  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 
serviences. This  liaison,  however,  irritated  Agrippina, 
and  inflamed  the  growing  hostility  between  the  mother 
and  the  son.    Public  affairs  continued  to  be  conducted 


quietly  and  prosperoualy,  and  Seneca  has  reaped  the 
honor.  The  calm  was  only  on  the  surface.  A  few 
years  later,  the  indictment  of  Suillius,  under  the  anti- 
quated Cincian  law,  brought  discredit  upon  Seneca,  who 
appears  to  have  been  active  in  the  prosecution.  Suil- 
lius, in  his  defence,  turned  savagely  upon  him — charged 
him  with  having  been  the  qusstor  of  Germanicus,  and 
with  having  corrupted  his  daughter  none  the  less;  de- 
manded by  what  wisdom  or  by  what  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy he  had  accumulated  such  a  vast  estate  in  four 
years  of  imperial  friendship ;  denounced  him  for  catch- 
ing rich  and  childless  men,  as  with  a  net,  and  for  ex- 
hausting Italy  with  his  usuries  (Tacit.  Ann,  XIII,  xlii). 
The  arts  of  the  infamous  Poppo^a  Sabina  widened  the 
breach  between  Agrippina  and  her  son,  and  the  trust 
and  influence  of  Seneca  sickened  with  the  declining  au- 
thority of  Agrippina.  He  was  alarmed  and  jeopardized 
by  the  unnatural  combat.  The  mother  sustained  the 
rights  of  the  injured  empress  Octavia;  the  son  yielded 
to  the  wiles  of  the  sorceress  Poppsea  Sabina,  whose  vic- 
tory portended  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  maternal  su- 
premacy. It  was  a  conflict  to  be  terminated  only  by 
the  death  of  Nero  or  of  Agrippina.  The  mother,  by 
whose  crimes  he  had  secured  the  throne,  was  the  vic- 
tim. It  was  generally  credited  that  Seneca  and  Bumis 
assented  to  the  matricide,  though  they  devolved  the  ex- 
ecution on  other  instruments.  Seneca  has  been  accused 
of  suggesting  the  crime  to  regain  Nero*s  confidence. 
That  he  defended  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  admits 
no  exculpation.  A  later  minister  of  Rome  welcomed 
death  rather  than  stain  his  conscience  by  apologizing 
for  a  less  atrocity ;  but  the  meanness  of  Seneca's  com- 
plicity in  the  crime  sustained  him  in  his  position,  if  not 
in  his  full  ascendency,  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  was 
still  the  first  subject  in  the  empire,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  imperial  ministers,  when  the  ^*  Quinquennium 
Neronis,"  the  first  five  years  of  the  new  reign,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Quinqueunalian  games.  The  imaginary 
felicity  of  these  years  was  long  a  memory  and  a  regret 
to  the  Roman  world,  and  posterity  has  accepted  the  im- 
pression which  was  then  made.  To  Seneca  has  been 
assigned  the  credit  of  those  halcyon  days.  Yet  Britan- 
nicus had  been  suspiciously  removed;  Agrippina  had 
been  murdered  by  her  son,  and  Seneca  had  justified  the 
murder;  Poppsea  Sabina  had  supplanted  Octavia,  and 
insured  her  subsequent  divorce  and  assassination.  The 
Quinquennium  Neronis  was  a  theatrical  illusion — a 
hypocrisy  of  brief  duration.  With  the  death  of  Burma 
(A.D.  62),  the  scene  rapidly  changes.  The  marriage 
of  Poppsea  Sabina  to  the  emperor,  the  divorce  and  mur- 
der of  the  young  and  innocent  empress  Octavia  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Seneca's  in- 
fluence were  neariy  simultaneous — "MorsBurri  infregit 
SenecsB  potentiam"  (Tacit.  Ann.  XIV,  Hi,  1).  About 
the  same  time,  Paul  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
on  his  appeal  to  Csesar.  Signs  and  portents,  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  terrified  the  superstitious.  Earthquakes 
and  bloody  comets  spread  distress  and  consteraationi 
and  pestilence  succeeded.  In  the  second  summer  after 
the  murder  of  Octavia,  the  fearful  conflagration  which 
led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  the  mar^r- 
dom  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  devastated  the  city 
for  six  days  and  seven  nights.  During  these  yeoxB, 
Seneca's  influence  had  vanished,  and  his  peril  had  been 
ever  before  him.  The  asseverations  of  Nero  ^  that  he 
would  perish  rather  than  injure  him"  (Sueton.  AVo, 
xxxv)  were  scarcely  reassuring.  A  convenient  ambigui- 
ty may  be  detected  in  the  phrase.  Seneca  begged  for  his 
dismissal  from  court;  he  proposed  to  surrender  his  villas 
and  his  vast  estates,  his  five  hundred  ivory-footed  chairs 
of  citron,  his  three  or  four  millions  of  substance  (Tacit 
Ann,  XIV,  liv;  Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x).  His  entreaties 
and  his  offers  were  disregarded,  but  he  sought  an  osten- 
tatious seclusion.  He  endeavored  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  garb  of  a  phUoeopher ;  he  returned  to  the  as- 
ceticisms of  his  youth ;  he  seemed  oblivious  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  hold  communion  only  with  philosophy 


and  with  fail  Qod.  "Deo  pnera,  Ubntai  cat"  (Seomx 
Dt  Vit.  Brat,  it,  7).  To  thcH  jam  of  lolicitout  ob- 
■caritj  bdoag  hu  beat  and  moM  chuacWriUic  worki — 
the  matuee  D*  Proridtatia,  lie  BrtvilaU  Vila,  Vt 
Vita  Btata,  De  Rea/ficiit,  tbe  Lrtlm  to  Luciliiu,  and 
the  Nalaral  Qantiotu.  The  danger  wi  Inng  lurcwen 
wM  HOC  aT*n«l  by  pbiloaopbical  pnteiitiana  or  by 
Tbetoriial  homilies.  Seneca,  whether  JiuiIt  ut  iiol,  wu 
beli«red/>r  declared  to  be  involred  in  the  conapiracyof 
Calpurniui  I'i»>.  Wu  be  ({uilly?  The  recurded  evi- 
dence is  wholly  inadequate.  The  probabililies  alone 
eenvlct  him.  and  guilt  in  tbia  case  woultl  be  Che  moat 
innoeentor  hiaeriniinaliltei.  He  knew  ht>  own  petil; 
be  knew  the  per^tent  and  nnacnipul0iu  bloodthinti- 
twM  of  his  pupil",  he  knew  the  preaent  and  impending 
niiseriea  of  the  Roman  irorld  when  Nero'e  paMions  were  \ 
unlaaahed;  he  had  been  cu^izant  and  acquiescent,  per- I 
haps  actiTB  in  some  cases,  in  the  murdei  of  Claudius,  of  I 
Agrippioa,  of  Ootavia,  and  probaUy  in  many  more  aa- ' 
■asainations.  There  is  no  appeal  for  him  fram  his  suS'  t 
[ndana  lira  to  bis  sentimental  molality,  howavtr  lofty, 
pore,  and  Ownnating.  He  was  onlered  to  die,  and  the 
aame  decree  was  inned  againat  his  brother  (iallio  (but 
*ee  Tacit.  Jnn.  XV,  IxxUl)  and  his  nephew,  the  poet  Lo- 
can.  The  fUal  mandate  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  his 
death  was  lingering  and  psinful.  Nothing  in  the  life 
of  Saneea  became  him  tnare  or  was  more  consistent  with 
his  phikiaaphy  than  hia  manner  of  leaving  i^  There 
waa  aMDCthing  of  parade— something  of  the  tiu  pta\idilf 
ofactaaaio  comedy,  bntthe  ancients  were  always  actocs, 
and  the  oatmtation  ofpbiloaaphic  calm  and  indiOerence 
1i«d  been  the  babit  of  Seneca's  life,  and  could  not  be 
wholly  tiandaned  in  the  last  act,  when  the  utnation 
«na  so  tragjic  and  imposing,  so  apt  for  one  of  his  own 
dramas.  The  story  of  Seneca's  serene  but  lingGring 
death  is  told  by  Tacitos  (iM4  XV,  lix-ixv)  with  elabo- 
rate art  and  srith  the  tuoat  adroit  chiar-otcuro.    It  is 


and  accurate  oitidam  of  Quintilian, "  Abandat  dnldbns 
riliis."  It  is  always  affected,  it  is  alwsya  painted,  it  is 
always  atlractire,  it  is  always  radiant;  but  it  is  n  siring 
uf  artiltdal  gems,  not  uf  "  Orient  pearls  at  random 
strung,"  or  of  genuine  diamonds. 

There  ore  aoine  old  fahricaiions  ascribed  to  Seneca, 
which  shoultl  not  be  left  altogether  unnoticed.  One  of 
tbeee  is  the  treatise  We  Formula  Ilimata  Vila,  which 
was  constantly  cited  as  his  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
now  attributed  to  Maninua  Dumiensis,  a  Christian  writ- 
er conlemporaneous  with  Justinian,  The  other  is  the 
iituginar>-  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul, 
which  was  known  lo  Jerome.  These  letters  are  indubi- 
tably spurious ;  but  an  acquaintance  between  the  pagan 
moralist  and  the  Christian  missionary  ia  not  wilbont 
pcobahilily,  though  it  is  without  evidence.  The  belief 
in  such  Bcquainlance,  and  the  favorable  acceptance  of 
/.turn  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  encouraged  the 
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Seneca.  (From  an  antliine  host)  remains  that 
aome  ofthe  lonehaa  of  the  painter'a  brash  have  no  better 
JusdflcstiOQ  than  there  was  for  the  loose  rumor  reported 
by  him  that  the  conspirators  had  designed,  il  suoxaaful, 
lo  elevate  Seneca  to  the  throne  of  tbe  Cnsn. 

11.  tKrifH^.— The  literary  remains  uf  Seneca  are  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  Tbe  prose  productions  are  moral 
essays,  fragments  of  such  essays,  one  hundred  and  Iweii- 
ty-fnur  /.etteri  lo  Lieitiut  (which  are  themtclvi^  ea- 
Bsys).  the  tuAii  dt  tforit  Cluudti  (or  A  poatlocifnihoiii), 
and  seven  books  otKatural  QaeMioKt,  or  apeculations  in 
natural  history.  The  Apoeolocifiiliotu  is  a  medley  of 
prose  and  verse,  but  its  authonhip  is  doubtful.  Sene- 
ca's poetry  consists  of  nine  epigrams— the  wail  ot  the 
exile— and  ten  tragedies,  one  of  which  (tba  Oclaria) 

certain  whether  he  wrote  any  of  them.  Tbe  OMrila  and 
defecta  of  Seneca's  style  may  be  gathered  from  the  in- 
cidental remarks  already  made.  It  may  suffice  at  this 
Ijme  to  quote  tho  Just  censure  of  Ihe  empeiDr  Cains, 
"  Arena  sine  eatce,"  and  to  approve  the  equally  brief 


deserving  of  conside ration  than  the  poaribility  of 
such  intercouiae  ia  tho  ckee  agreement  between  many 
passages  in  the  writings  ofthe  Roman  philosopher  and 
in  the  EpimUt  of  the  apnstle,  and  the  singular  conso- 
□anoe  of  the  maxims  nf  Ihe  Stoic  rhetorician  with  the 
precepts  of  the  evsngelista  snd  apostles.  This  ugniO- 
cant  concord  has  often  been  noticed,  and  recently,  with 
especial  care,  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  new  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  parallelisms  are  moat  frequent  and  most 
startling— of  course  in  ethical  rather  than  in  theologi- 
cal matlerb  Almost  equally  suggestive  is  the  fact  that 
the  ethical  productions  of  Seneca  are  much  alter  tbe 
fashion  of  sermona  and  hortatory  discourses — preaching 
a  purer  faith,  a  cleaner  heart,  and  virtuous  action  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  imbelieving  generation.  An  ob- 
vious explanation  ia  that  which  induced  Ihe  auppoaiti- 
tioua  oonespondence  between  Seneca  and  PauU  When 
this  i>  rejected,  it  is  easy  to  presume  the  diSiiaion  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  constant  oommunications  of  all 
kinds  between  the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  Christian  inflnence  was  early  discernible  at 
Romr,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  eoDlcmporaneous 
Koman  law.  There  was  a  Christian  community  in  the 
palace  at  an  early  period.  But  Ihia  doa  not  explain 
alL  During  tbe  whole  lifetime  of  Seneca  there  was  an 
earnest  and  widely  extended  movement  in  the  line  of 

of  Stoicism  at  Rome  and  the  expansion  of  its  rioclrines, 
by  the  lenor  of  the  writings  of  I'hilo-Judieus,  by  Sibyl- 
line forgeries  and  by  the  memorable  career  of  ApoUo- 
iiius  Tyaneus,  which  has  been  disguised  and  obscured 
by  the  fictions  of  his  biogmpheis.  It  does  not  conflict 
niih  a  reverential  interpretation  ofthe  waysofKod 
to  man"  lo  conjecture  that  tbe  miseries  oflhe  ciiil  »ars 
which  had  spread  from  Caipe  to  the  Euphrates,  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  ot  society  everywhere,  and  tbe 
general  diMolulenest  which  these  wars  had  engendered, 
produced,  along  with  the  decay  of  pagan  belief,  a  tm- 
ogiiition  of  the  need,  a  scriicitude  for  tbe  accomplish- 
ment,  and  attempts  at  the  introduction,  of  a  religions 
regeneration.  Such  a  condition  oflhe  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nations  woold  be  a  natural  preparation  for  the 
reception  and  diffusion  of  Christianity.     Nor  doea  it 

feet*  great  changes  prr  tabuTn,  and  to  whom  "  a  thou- 


III.  /"M/oKpAy.— No  distinct  scheme  of  philosophy 
can  claim  Seneca  as  either  ita  founder  or  lla  systematic 
expositor.  He  only  enUrged  the  lines,  adnmed  the 
precepts,  and  ampliflcd  the  spirit  of  Ihe  philosophy 
which  he  professed.  He  declared  himself  a  Stoic,  haa 
always  been  so  r^^rded.  snd  is  recognised  as  such  by 
Zeller,  Uebenrrg,  and  the  other  hisiiirians  of  snaent 
philoeopby.  It  is  Iherefure  neeill(«s  to  dwell  upon  bis 
doctrines.'  They  are  those  of  the  .Sii.ic*  (q.  v.).  But 
Seneca  was  much  mure  and  much  less  than  s  Stoic  of 
tbe  old  and  rigid  school,  and  much  ol  his  favor  in  hia 
own  and  in  later  times  may  be  altribnted  to  tbe  escea 
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and  the  defect.  He  was  thoroaghly  nnsyttenuitic  and 
disoontinuous.  He  indalges  in  no  speculation  to  estab- 
lish  or  to  fortify  the  theory.  He  emplojrs  the  current 
tenets  for  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  He  had  a 
broader  comprehension  than  Zeno  or  Chrysippna.  He 
was  latitudinarian  in  hb  sentiments.  He  applauds  the 
character,  commends  the  ethical  doctrines,  and  cites  the 
maxims  of  Epicurus.  He  inclines  to  the  Urge  intelli- 
gence of  the  Peripateticsi  and  emulates  the  spiritual  as- 
pirations of  the  Academics.  Philosophy,  in  his  concep- 
tion, was  no  abstract  and  recondite  study,  of  service 
only  in  the  closet:  it  was  the  rule  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  distractions  and  temptations,  of  uncertainties  and 
dangers — a  refuge  for  the  troubled  mind,  a  shelter  from 
suspicion  and  envy,  a  defence  against  t3'ranny,  and  the 
balm  of  a  serene  conscience  (De  Beat.  VH.  xv). 

Philosophy  has  been,  since  the  Christian  revelation, 
so  distinct  from  religion,  or  so  completely  identified 
with  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  its  character, 
its  charms,  and  its  value  in  those  ages  when  it  was  the 
sole  substitute  for  revealed  truth — when  from  its  dark, 
intricate,  and  insoluble  problems  could  alone  be  expects 
ed  vague  hopes  and  vaguer  aspirations,  where  Christian- 
ity affords  absolute  assurance  to  all.  By  the  cultivated 
and  inquiring  pagan,  philosophy  was  pursued  as  the 
guide  of  life,  the  moderator  of  prosperity,  the  solace  in 
adversity,  the  oracular  response  to  the  eager  questions 
which  the  earnest  heart  and  intelligent  mind  are  ever 
asking  about  here  and  hereafter — about  the  world,  its 
origin,  and  its  governance ;  about  man,  his  duties  and 
his  destinies;  about  all  that  lies  beyond  the  dark  veil 
of  death  and  the  darker  veil  of  birth.  This  is  fully 
manifested  in  Seneca's  invitation  to  Paulinus  to  seek 
**  the  shady  spaces  of  divine  philosophy"  ( De  Brtv. 
Ffto,xix,  1,2). 

Philosophy  offered  many  inducements  to  its  pursuit 
or  its  pretence  under  the  early  empire.  It  was  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  to  those  of  gentle  disposition 
and  refined  tastes  whose  easy  circumstances  in  life  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  public  or  professional 
vocations.  Hence  philosophy  grew  into  a  fashion,  and 
the  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  moral  or  religious,  was  of- 
ten perverted  into  a  cloak  or  a  pretence. 

Under  the  pressure  of  despotic  rule,  slight  differences 
become  symbols  of  political  faith.  At  Rome,  Stoicism 
associated  itself  with  regrets  for  the  republic,  with  a 
mild,  inert  aversion  to  the  empire,  or  with  a  more  de- 
cided antipathy  to  the  emperor.  Lord  of  himself,  the 
Stoic  asserted  bis  independence  of  all  control  of  man  by 
governments  or  by  fortune.  The  haughty  pretension 
afforded  little  offence  to  the  constituted  powers.  The 
sole  sovereignty  of  the  Stoic  had  its  single  throne  with- 
in his  own  bosom.  There  he,  too,  was  emperor;  he 
cared  for  naught  beyond.  He  had  thus  the  credit  of 
independence,  without  assuming  the  complexion  of  a 
conspirator  or  a  revolutionary*.  Every  age  illustrates 
the  facility  with  which  prevalent  principles  shrivel  up 
into  empty  forms.  Loud  professions  may  disguise  hol- 
low sentiments.  Sentiments  accordant  with  the  profes- 
sions may  be  sincerely  entertained,  and  yet  produce  nei- 
ther earnestness  offering  nor  constancy  of  action.  Men 
will  more  readily  die  for  their  avowed  faith  than  live 
for  it.  Genuine  martyrs  may  be  found  who  would  scarce- 
ly practice  what  they  die  for.  Their  faith  is  in  their 
profession—**  Cum  verba  eruperunt,  adfectus  ad  consue- 
tudinem  relabuntur*'  (Sencc.  I)t  Brer.  TtV.  vt,  8).  Of 
such  was  Seneca.  Augustine's  comment  on  his  boast 
of  independence  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  virtues : 
'^Adfuit  scribenti,  viventi  defuit"  (/>e  Civ,  Dei,  vi,  x). 
To  this  danger  he  was  peculiarly  exposed.  He  was 
courtly  in  manners  and  courtly  in  associations,  amiable 
and  impressible  in  disposition,  serene  and  averse  to  vio- 
lent emotions;  of  affectionate  and  placid  temperament, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  solid  nature;  vain  rather  than 
ambitious,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  own  interest.  His 
birth,  his  home  influences,  his  education,  his  vocation, 
his  career,  his  experience  in  either  fortune,  led  him  to 


deem  that  best  which  was  most  plausible  or  most 
cure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  great  rhetorician,  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  destined  for  a 
rhetorician,  winning  early  profit,  distinction,  and  pro- 
motion by  rhetorioil  displays.  Rhetoric  was  the  pas- 
sion of  the  time ;  he  was  not  constituted  to  despise  it. 
He  declared,  **  Oiratio  sollicita  philosophnm  non  dccet" 
(Ajp.  XVI,  V,  4) ;  yet  his  expression  was  always  curious 
and  surprising.  He  has  given  us  the  maxim, "  Qualis 
vir,  talis  oratio.**  It  may  be  Justly  inverted,  Qualis 
oratio,  talis  vir. 

All  that  remains  of  Seneca  shows  that  he  was  noth- 
ing if  not  rhetorical.  The  tartness  of  expression,  the 
compression  ofphrase,  the  fertility  of  fanc}',  the  paradox 
of  thought,  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  These 
things  did  not  make  him  false,  but  unreal.  They  did 
not  make  him  insincere,  but  superficial.  His  predilec- 
tions were  good,  but  evanescent  in  action.  He  bad  the 
fragility  of  the  man  who  looks  to  form  and  fashion,  not 
to  substance.  This  may  explain  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  ethical  theory  and  the  personal  morality  of 
Seneca.  An  instructive  parallel,  on  a  lower  plane  and 
with  narrower  exorbitancies,  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  character  and  the  Nipht  Thoughts  of 
Edward  Young. 

It  is  a  perilous  and  doubtful  task  to  unveil  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  to  reconcile  the  complex  and  often 
unconscious  duplicities  of  human  nature;  to  decide 
where  delusion  ends  and  deception  begins;  to  estimate 
the  force  of  temptations  and  the  degrees  of  resistance  to 
them ;  to  discern  the  subtle  harmony  which  binds  all 
the  parts  of  life  together,  and  may  unite  general  puritj' 
and  noble  appetencies  to  grievous  frailties  and  ignoble 
crimes.  None  but  the  All-seeing  One,  "  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  can 
pierce  the  obscure  mazes  of  human  motives.  The  harsh, 
censorious,  confident,  sweeping,  unrestricted  judgment 
will  blun^ler,  whether  it  praise  or  blame — "  Ut  absolva- 
ris,  ignosce"  (Senec.  De  Bene/,  YII,  xxviii,  8).  Was  it 
a  crv  from  his  own  lacerated  conscience  when  Seneca 
exclaimed  so  trulv  and  so  sadlv, 

'^Mngiios  hunianuni  pectus  receFsun  hnbet!'' 

(Fragm.  Wif  Ue  Amieit) 

rV.  Literature. — The  historians  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  the  Work$  of  Seneca,  of  course.  See  also  Lodge, 
The  L{fe  ofL,A  nnaus  SenecOf  described  hy  Justus  Lip- 
siuSf  in  The  Workes  ofL.Annaus  Seneca ,  both  M  or  all 
and  NaturaU  (Lond.  1G14) ;  La  Grange,  Vie  de  Senique 
(Paris,  1819);  Aubertin,  De  Sap,  Doctoribus  qui  a  Cic. 
Morie  ad  Neron,  Pritwip,  Roma  Viffuerunt  (ibid.  1857) ; 
Bernhardt,  Die  Anschauutig  des  Seneca  torn  Universum 
(Wittenb.  1861);  Seidler,  Die  religios-sittliche  WeU- 
ansckauung  des  Philosophen  L.  A  nnceus  Seneca  (Frau- 
stadt,  1868) ;  Dourif,  Du  Stolcisme  et  du  Ckristianismef 
etc.  (Paris,  1868) ;  Montee,  Le  Stotcisme  a  Home  (ibid. 
1866);  Martha,  Les  ^foralistes  sous  PEmpire  Bomain 
(ibid.  1866) ;  Stahr,  Agrippinoj  die  Mutter  Nero*s  (Berl. 
1867);  Lightfoot,  Essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca^  ap. 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  Westminster 
Rev,  Julv,  1867,  No.  dxxiii,  art  ii ;  Merivale,  Romans 
under  the  Empire  (Lond.  1860-62).     (G.  F.  H.) 

BenectUB,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  personification 
of  old  age.    He  dwells  at  the  entrance  to  Hades. 

Beneh.    See  Busii. 

Be'neh  (Heb.  Seneh',  hStp,  thorn;  Sept.  "Ltwa  [Vat. 
'Kvvaapj  Alex,  omits] ;  Yulg.  Sene)^  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  *'  passage 
of  Michmash"  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of  Jona- 
than and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4).  It  was  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  6),  and  the  nearest  to 
Geba  (A.  V.  "  Gibeah*').  The  name  in  Hebrew  means 
a  "  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  only 
to  the  memorable  thorn  of  Horeb;  but  whether  it  re- 
fers in  this  instance  to  the  shape  of  the  rock  or  to  the 
growth  of  seneh  upon  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  lat^ 
ter  is  more  consistent  with  analogy.    It  is  remarkable 
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that  Josephas  (Wat,  v, %  1), in  deseribing  the  roate  of 
Titus  from  the  north  to  Jerasalem,  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spof  which  in 
the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  valley"  (or  perhaps  the 
plain)  **  of  thorns  (axay^^v  aifXdtv),  near  a  certain  vil- 
kge  called  Gabathsaoold,"  i.  e.  Gibeath  of  SauL  The 
ravine  of  Mlchmash  is  about  four  miles  from  the  hill 
whi6h  is,  with  tolerable  ceruinty,  identified  with  Gib- 
eah.  This  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Jose- 
phus*s  expression;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice. — 
Smith.  Between  Jeba,  or  Geba,  and  Mukhmfts,  or  Mich- 
mash,  there  are  two  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  or  gorges, 
running  nearly  parallel  towards  the  east,  with  a  high, 
rocky,  and  preetpitous  ridge  between  then.  These  two 
valleys  anile  a  Kttle  lower  down,  i^  e;  a  little  to  the 
east  df  the  direct  line  firom  Jeba  to  Mukhm&s.  The 
ordinary  route  descends  obliquely  to  the  right  from 
Jeba,  and  passes  through  the  united  valley  at  the  junc^ 
tion,  rounding  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  then 
ascends  obliquely  to  the  left  towards  Mukhmas.  This 
is  the  fMusage  of  Micfamash  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  xiii, 
28 ;  Isa.  x,  28, 29.  The  ridge  between  the  two  valleys 
has  two  steep  or  precipitous  sides,  one  facing  the  south 
towards  Geba,  and  the  other  facing  the  north  towards 
Michmash.  These  were  the  two  *' sharp  rooks"  or  prec- 
ipices called  *<Seneb''and  ^'Bozez.**  The  two  valleys 
are  still  called  StuDeineh  and  BuwttMeh,  Jeba  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Suweineh,on  the  very  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  Mukhm&s  on  the  north  edge  of  Biuwetzeh. 
— Fairbaim.  Lieut.  Conder  regards  the  valley  of  So- 
weineh  itself  as  a  trace  of  the  name  Seneh,  and  thinks 
its  opposite  walls  were  scaled  by  Jonathan  (Quar,  State- 
ment of  the  **  PaL  Expior.  Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  62) ;  and 
he  graphically  describes  the  descent  of  his  own  sur- 
veying party  down  the  rocks  {TeiU  Work  in  Palettme, 
ii,'ll3).    See  Bozez. 

Bends  {old  men)f  a  name  given  to  the  primates  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Africa.  Here  the  primacy 
was  not  confined,  as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  me^ 
tropolis,  but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  thb  dignity  by  vir- 
tue of  bis  seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in. 

Seneschal,  a  monkish  name  for  a  nteward.  His 
duties  were  to  seat  the  guests  in  the  guest-hall,  send 
presents  to  stnngers  of  degree,  and  in  some  cases  to 
have  chai)$e  of  the  bishop^s  palace.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  stewards  of  the  year  or  months,  minor 
canons  or  vicars,  who  catered  for  the  common  table. 

Bengler,  Jacob,  a  Boman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Husenstamm,  near  Frankfort<on-the 
Main,  Sept  11, 1799.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort.  In  1824  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  under  Mdhler,  and  in  1828  he  at- 
tended the  philosophical  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Mu- 
nich. In  1830  he  commenced  publishing  the  Catholic 
Church  Gazette  for  Germany,  and  numbered  among  his 
Gontribntofs,  besides  Ddllinger  and  Fischer,  such  Prot- 
estant divines  as  Hoffmann,  Weiss,  and  others.  In  1831 
he  went  Xo  Marburg  as  professor  of  philosophy,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  living  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  Protestant  colleagues,  Hupfeld,  Kltng,  Henke, 
J.  MuUer,  etc.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  lectured  for  thirty-six  years,  and  where  he 
also  died,  Nov.  8, 1878,  five  days  after  having  retired 
from  his  office.  As  a  philosopher,  he  tried  to  harmo- 
nize speculation  with  Christianity;  as  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, he  never  believed  in  the  Roman  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness.  He  wrote,  Wurdigung  der  Schri/l  von  D, 
SdmU:  Ueber  die  Lehre  vom  htiL  Ahendmahl  (Mainz, 
1830)  :-~Z>M  Idee  Gottee  (Heidelberg,  1845-52, 2  pts.)  :<- 
Die  £rkenntmsdehre  (ibid.  1858).  See  Zuehold,  Bibl. 
TheoL  ii,  1223;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  LUeratur, 
i,  454, 582 ;  ii,  73, 74, 776 ;  Neue  evangeL  Kircheiaeilung, 
Feb.  22, 1879.     (R  P.) 

Sengamara  BrIma,  in  Hind(!l  mvthology,  is  one 
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of  the  most  ancient  -sages  and  prindee  4>f  the  haman 
race.  He  was  contemporary  with  king  Dniven,  a 
grandson  of  the  father  of  all  who  have  been  bom,  and 
gave  to  him  his  only  daughter  Biravibaroey  in  mar- 
riage. 

Beng-V^an-Mait,  in  Chinese  mythology,  is  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  composed  of 
nothing,  is  created  from  nothing,  and  does  or  thinks 
nothing,  though,  as  conceived  of,  is  not  without  exalted 
divine  attributes,  e.  g.  incomprehensibility,  omniscience. 
Justice,  etc  He  is  seated  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
thence  looks  down  in  immo\'able  quietude  on  the  do- 
ings of  mankind.  He  is  never  pictured,  because  no 
conception  of  his  form  is  possible ;  bat  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  gods,  who  preside  over  eveiy  rank  of 
men,  over  every  human  occupation,  city,  etc.,  who  are 
portrayed  in  every  imaginable  form,  in  clay,  stone, 
wood,  etc.  These  gods  are  subordinate  to  Seng- Wan- 
Man,  and  are  the  rulers  of  human  affairs,  so  that  man's 
destinies,  his  weal  and  woe,  Are  committed'  to  their 
hands.  Their  images  are  worshipped,  but  they  are 
also  broken  into  fragments  when  the  gods  fail  to  grat- 
ify the  wishes  of  the  worshippers. — ^VoUmer,  Worterh, 
dM^thoL  s.  V. 

Senior  OX  s  monk  from  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  who  was  excused  from  the  external  offices  of 
provisor,  procurator,  cellarer,  ahnoner,  kitchener,  master 
of  the  works,  etc.,  but  took  his  turn  in  singing  masses. 
(2)  The  head  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  as  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  1099.  (8)  At  Osnaburg,  Trent,  Lubeck, 
and  in  some  Italian  cathedrals,  the  antianus,  or  senior^ 
corresponds  to  the  archpriest  of  certain  French  cathe- 
drals, in  which  he  acted  in  the  bishop*8  absence  as  his 
representative  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
the  benediction  of  uhes,  palms,  and  the  font.  Such 
an  archpriest  was  required  in  every  cathedral  by  the 
Council  of  Merida. — Walcott,  Sac  ^rciUso/opy,  a.  v.; 
Lee,  Ghtt,  oflAturgioal  Term»,  s.  v. 

Benior  Bishop;  In  the  Frotesunt  Episcopal 
Church,  the  bishop  who  is  oldest  in  the  order  of  con- 
secration is  thus  known.  The  senior  bisbop  is  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  has  certain  duties 
committed  to  him  by  the  general  constitution  and  can- 
ons of  the  Church.  Except  in  case  of  infirmity,  he  con- 
secrates the  newly  elected  bishop;  he  also  recetves  the 
testimonials  of  a  bishop  elect,  in  case  of  such  deotion 
taking  place  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  transmits  them  to  all  the  other  bishops  fof 
their  consent  or  dissent.  Special  general  conventions 
are  called  bv  his  summons  on  consent  of  all  the  bish- 
ops;  the  place  of  meeting  of  any  general  convention 
may  be  changed  by  him.  This  plan  of  deciding  as  to 
presidency  was  ad<^ted  in  1789;  but  in  1792  a  different 
principle  was  adopted,  viz.  that  of  rotation.  This  con- 
tinued only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  order  of  seniority 
was  again  established. 

Seniority.    See  Semob  Bishop. 

Se'nir  (1  Chron.  v,  28;  Ezek.  xxvu,  6).    See  Qseuf 

Senlis,  Councils  of  {CondUum  SUvaneeUnuy 
There  were  several  councils  held  in  Senlis,  which  is  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Oise,  France. 

I.  Held  in  873  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of 
Sens  and  Rheims,  in  which  Carloman,  the  son  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  brought  to  judgment,  deposed 
from  ever^'  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  reduced  to  lay 
communion,  on  account  of  his  treasonable  and  other 
evil  practices.     See  Mansi,  ix,  267. 

II.  Held  Nov.  14, 1236,  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  six  of  his  suffragans,  who  put  the  whole  of  the 
king's  domains  within  the  province  of  Rheims  under  an 
interdict    See  CoMPitoNE,  Sviions  of. 

III.  This  councU  was  held  in  1310  by  Philip  de  Ma- 
rigni,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Nine  Templars  were  con- 
demned and  burned,  denying  in  the  hour  of  death  their 
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oonfeflsion  of  guilt,  extorted  from  them  by  torture.    See 
Dubois,  IlisU  ofParii,  p.  551. 

IV.  The  fourth  council  at  Senlis  vras  held  in  1815  or 
1316  by  Robert  de  Gourtenay,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  his  suffragans,  in  which  Pierre  de  Latilly,  bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-Mame  (accused  by  Louis  Hutin  of  the 
death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  another  murder,  and  im- 
prisoned), demanded  his  liberty  and  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  Subsequently  he  was  entirely  Justified 
of  the  charge,  and  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
bishopric.     See  Mansi,  xi,  1623. 

V.  Held  in  1326  by  WiUiam  de  Brie,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  with  seven  of  his  suffragans  (present  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy).     Seven  canons  were  made. 

1.  Lays  dowu  the  proper  forms  to  be  observed  iu  hold- 
in*;  councils. 

4.  Declares  excommunicated  persons  to  be  incapable  of 
suing  at  law,  of  defending  tbemseWes,  and  of  giving  evi- 
dence. 

5.  Ezcommunlcales  those  who  violate  the  asylnm  af- 
forded by  chnrches,  either  by  dragfflug  away  forcibly  those 
who  have  taken  refUge  there,  or  oy  refusing  them  nour- 
ishment. 

0.  Against  clandestine  marriages. 
'  7.  Against  those  who  Impeded  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1768. — Landon,  Mwmal  ofCouneUi,  s.  v. 

Bennabris  (Sevva/3pif),  an  encampment  of  the 
Romans  under  Titus,  thirty  furlongs  from  Tiberias, 
ivhich  was  in  sight  (Josephus,  War^  iii,  9, 7) ;  perhaps 
the  Senabrai  pXiaao)  or  Tsinabri  0"ia33C)  of  the  Tal- 
mud (Reland,  Pakut,  p.  999).  Schwarz  says  (Palest, 
p.  178)  that  ruins  in  that  vicinity  are  still  called  Sinabri 
by  the  Arabs.  Thomson  identifies  the  place  with  the 
modem  Shugthab^  containing  traces  of  old  buildings 
{Land  and  Book,  ii,  65). 

Bezmach'erib  [some  Sennacke'ra>]  (Ileb.  Sancke- 
tib%  3*^^npp ;  read  in  the  cuneiform  as  Sinachiribf  i.  e. 
Sin  [the  Moon]  increases  brothers,  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  the  first-bom ;  Sept.  ^vvaxripift 
V.  r.  Xivajffipeifi ;  Josephus,  ^vaxhptfio^  $  Herodotus 
^vaxaptpos ;  Vulg.  Sennacherib),  a  famous  Assyrian 
monarch,  contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  The  name  of 
Sennacherib  (in  Assyrian  Sinrachp4riba)  is  written  in 
various  ways;  but  three  forms  are  most  common,  of 
which  we  present  the  most  usual.  It  consists  of  three 
elements :  the  first,  Sin,  or  the  **  Moon"  god ;  the  sec- 
ond, achi,  or  "brothers"  (HM);  and  the  third,  iriha,  or 
"he  increased"  (31);  the  meaning  of  the  whole  being 
"  the  Moon  has  multiplied  brothers."    See  Cuxeiform.  I 
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Cuneiform  of  the  Name  of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Earlier  Annals.  —  Sennacherib  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).  We  know  very  little  of 
him  during  his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and 
from  a  circumstance  related  by  Polyhbtor,  we  may 
gather  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir 
to  the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother — who 
would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother — of  Sennacherib's, 
not  long  before  that  prince  came  to  the  throne  (Berosus, 
J'^uffnu  12).  Sennacherib's  brother  was  succeeded  by 
a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned  only  a  month,  being 
inurdered  by  Mcrodach-Baladan,  who  then  took  the 
throne  and  held  it  three  months.  The  details  of  Sen- 
nacherib's campaigns  are  given  under  each  year  in  the 
cuneiform  records  of  his  reign.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  began  to  reign  July  16,  B.C.  705,  and  was  mur- 
dered in  December,  681  (Smith  and  Sayce,  Can.  ilist, 
ofSenn,  [Lond.  1878]  p.  8). 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt 
of  Ikibylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-BaJadan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was  de- 


feated and  driven  from  the.oountry.  Sennacherib  thep 
made  Bell  bus  (Bel-ibni)  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Ara- 
msMn  tribes  on.  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whence  he 
carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the  ensuing  year  he 
made  war  upon  the  independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagroa, 
and  penetrated  thence  to  Media,  where  be  reduced  a 
portion  of  the  nation  which  had  previously  been  inde- 
pendent. 

2.  Conquest  ofJudosa. — We  give  the  account  of  this 
as  condensed  from  the  cuneiform  annals  by  the  late 
George  Smith  (//»/•  of  Assyria  from  the  Monuments, 
p.  117  sq.) : 

"The  eastern  expedition  of  Sennacherib  occupied  his 
third  year,  and  at  the  chise  of  this  year,  his  sonthera  and 
eastern  borders  beinj;  secure,  he  had  leisure  to  turn  bis 
ntteutlon  to  ihe  affnirs  nf  Palestine.  Encouraged  by  the 
king  of  Egypt,  Hexeklah,  king  of  Jndah,  bad  thrown  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  several  of  the  smaller  soverelgna  had 
either  volnutnrily  Joined  him  or  been  forced  to  snomit  to 
the  kluff  of  Judiih,  and  Lnlia  (the  Blulins  of  Josephus), 
kluK  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  had  also  rebelled  aesinst  Sen- 
nacherib. The  Assyrians  had  lost  their  hola  on  all  the 
country  from  Lebanon  to  Arabia,  and  Sennacherib  re- 
solved to  reconquer  this  region.  Croeaing  flrom  his  capi- 
tal into  Syria,  which  he  cans  the  land  of  the  IIIttites,he 
attacked  first  Lulla,  king  of  Zldon ;  hot  this  prince  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  Mnnacherib,  eo  he  embarked  on 
one  of  his  vesssln  from  the  citv  of  Tyre,  and  set  sail  for 
the  land  of  Yatunn  (the  islana  of  Cyprus),  abandiming 
his  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians.  SennacberiS 
now  besieged  and  took  the  various  PhcenldMU  towns: 
Tyre,  the  strong  city,  appears  to  have  successfhlly  resisted 
hiro,  but  he  captured  Zldunnnrabu  (great  Zldon.  Josh, 
zlx,  28)  and  the  lesser  Zldon :  then  coming  sontn,  Bit- 
citte  and  Zariptn  (Zarepbath,  1  Kings  xvil.  0),  If  shall  iba 
Usn  (tlosah,  Josh,  xlx,  29),  Akalbl  (Achzlb,  ver.  20),  and 
Akku  (Accho,  Judg.  1,  81).  The  sea  •  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
down  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  was  now  In  the  hands 
of  Sennacherib,  and  he  raised  a  man  named  Tubahal  to 
the  throne  of  Zldon,  and  fixed  upon  the  country  an  an« 
nnal  tribute.  The  success  of  Sennacherib  along  the  coast, 
nud  the  failure  of  Egyptian  aid,  now  brought  neariy  the 
whole  of  Palestine  to  his  feet,  and  the  various  rulers  sent 
envoys  wiib  tribute,  and  tokens  of  submission  to  present 
before  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Menahem,  who  ruled  at 
Snmaria ;  Tnbahiil,  the  newly  made  king  of  Zldon ;  Abdlli- 
hitl,  king  of  Arvn'd :  Ummfflek,  king  of  Gebal :  Metlnti, 
king  of  Ashdod ;  and  BoduU.  king  ofthe  Ammonites ;  Ke- 
nioBO-uatbl,  king  of  tne  Moabltes ;  and  Almmmn,  king  of 
Edom,  now  maoe  their  peace,  and  Askelon.  Ekron,  and 
Jndah  nlone  remained  iu  rel)elllon.  Sennacherib  started 
from  Akku,  and  keeping  along  the  coast.  Invaded  Aske- 
lon, and  capturing  Zidqa,  the  revolting  king,  sent  him, 
his  wife,  hia  anus  and  daughters,  his  brothers,  and  other 
relntive<>,  captive  to  Assyria.  The  cities  of  Askelon,  Bit- 
dngnunii  (Beth-dngnn,  Josh,  xv,  41),  Yanpn  (Joppa,  Jonnh 
t.  S).  Itcnni-hnran  (Bene-berak.  Josh,  xtx,  46),  and  Aanru 
were  Miccossively  captured,  ana  Senuacberib  placed  Haro* 
Indari,  the  son  of  liuklbti,  on  the  throne.  Ifovlnjg  ft-om 
^„  _  Askelon,  Sennacherib  attacked  Ekron : 

>^f  f     ^^Y  he  tells  us  that  Padl,  king  of  Ekron, 
^^  II  I   had  been  faithful  to  his  plages  to  As- 

^-^  turn  svria,  and  the  priests,  princes,  and  peo- 

tr-f-«i  p^g  of  Ekron  bad  conspired  against  him 

and  revolted,  and,  pntting  their  king 
In  bonds,  bad  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah,  to  be  kept  prisoner  at 
Jerusalem.  The  revolters  at  Ekron  relied  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Egypt;  and  when  Sennacherib  advanced  against 
the  dty,  a  force  under  the  king  of  Egypt  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  Egyptian  army  was  Irom  the  kinn  of 
Egypt  (the  plnral  being  used),  and  from  the  king  or  Mi- 
rnhbn,  or  Eihiopln.  To  meet  the  army  of  Egypt,  Sennach- 
erib tnrned  aside  to  Altagn  (Bltekeh,  ver.  44),  where  the 
two  forces  met,  and  the  Egvptians  were  defeated.  See 
So.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Altaqn  and  Tamua  (TImnah,  xv,  10),  and 
Sennncherib  again  marcbed  to  Ekron.  aud  put  to  death 
the  leading  men  of  the  dty  who  had  led  the  revolt,  and 
severely  treated  the  people.  Their  king.  Padl,  was  de- 
manded of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah,  and,  being  delivered 
up,  WAS  once  more  seated  on  the  throne.  The  last  part  of 
the  expedition  given  in  the  Assyrian  annals  consists  of 
the  attack  on  Hezekiah.  The  kiug  of  Judah  was  the  most 
lm|M)rtant  of  the  tributaries  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Assyria,  and  was  reserved  for  the  last  operations.  Af- 
ter settling  the  affairs  of  Ekron,  Sennacherib  marcbed 
against  Judah,  and  captured  forty-six  of  ihe  fortifled  cttiea 
of  Hezekiah,  agreeing  with  the  statement  ofthe  Scripture 
(2  Kings  xvill,  13-16)  that  be  came  np  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them ;  all  the  smaller 
places  round  them  were  destroyed,  and  Sennacherib  car- 
ried into  captivity  200,1M  people  of  all  eorts,  together 
with  horses,  mnles,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  aud  sheep  In 
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mteiunce  to 


batun  Lichlab  (q.  v }    (From  lb*  HoDomanU.) 


BicHt  ndrnbtn.  SennachcrLh  eocp  on  to  nlata  th#t  he 
Phut  np  Heuklili  In  Jcniulem  like  a  cageiT  bird,  nud 

bejTin  to  portion  olTitDd  a>pu«e  nr  the  Icirltory  which  he 
bad  cunqaered.  The  towiii  nionic  tbe  oFsiern  aide  be 
deliched  rrom  Jndnli.  and  divided  Iheni  between  Metlotl, 
kins  of  Aibdnd,  Sarn-liidari,  klnf.*  of  Aakelnn,  Pndl,  iing 
or  KkroD,  and  ZUIl-bel.  klog  of  Gaia,  Ihe  tiiur  kln)n  of 

Slid  be  IncreiMd  the  amnaiit  i>r  the  tribute  dne  from  Aew 
prlnclpallilea.  HeKkluti  end  hie  piinclpal  men,  abnt  np 
In  Jeninleni,  now  began  to  tnt,  and  n»lT«d  on  anbinlg- 


Ins  Lacblab,  one  of  tbe  Init  Knuilnlne  alrone  title*  of  3a. 
dah.  TnepaTmnnortblaiiniadettaTthe  Aaajrlinklnsa 
was  pitched  wllbin  algbtolibo  diy.and  tbe  monarch  nt 
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...  _jd  horiia  of  bnf- 
:hertb,  ' 


h  blm  Ibli  Trlhnie  i 
rreTcraeor  dliaater 

nadierib  t^ 


Aceordlng  lo  Iba  recncd  of  Sei 
MlncTeh  In  trinmpb,  burliiE  wii 
■poll,  and  not  a  afngle  fhadaw  ol 
peara  Id  Ihe  whole  njirntlve. 

"Theaooonuof thla«pedlik_    

In  tbe  Bible  relate  that  afier  the  inbnilaalua  of  HenklJ 
'the  angel  nfibe  Lord'  irentUirougb  the  camp  of  the  i 
fTrlana  and  deatto^d  ia),0O(i  men  of  Sennacbe rib's  arc 
•nil  iiiii  ibo  Aaajrlan  monardi  retnraed  In  dligtace 
b  (S  Ktajn  iii^3lt-ST}.    Tlila  overibronr  gf  a 

,    TbeV  relate  thai  In  i 


Xil,  HI)  by  tbeEgTOllanprieiU.    TbeV 
time  of  an  Knptran  king  named  Set 
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alnat  Bgrpt.  and  cam 
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.    Id  tbe  nlgl.i,  an 

it,ho«taof£ldml 
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reconcilable  (/oa™.  o/Sac.  Lil.  July.  1854,  p.  383  »f!.). 
See  CanavouiOT.  Tbere  has  probably  been  an  ermt 
in  raadinc  the  former,  or  perhapa  an  ermr  in  ibe  record 
iueir.  All  attempti  to  correct  (lie  Scnpluie  dat 
forbidden  by  the  manner  in  wbich  it  ii  interliceil 
confirmed  by  the  context.  Rawlinaon  and  othera 
ioaghC  a  partial  aolution  of  the  difficulty  b;  the  lup- 
poamoQ  or  a  twofold  attack  by  Sennacherib  upon  Pal- 
oUoe ;  but  neither  the  Axyruui  nor  the  Kblical  an- 


S.  LtUtr  Caaipoiyni  and 
Dealk,  —  In  hia  fourth  yeal 
Sennacherib  invaded  Babylo- 
nia fur  tbe  second  time.  He- 
ndach-Baladan  continued  to 
bara  ■  partf  in  thit  country, 
wbeie  hie  btotben  itill  reiided ; 
and  it  may  be  auapect«l  that 
the  viceroy,  Belibus,  eilbet  ae- 
cretly  ravored  hii  caktae,  ur,  at 
tay  rota,  was  remiaa  in  oppoa- 
in^  it.  Tbe  Aaayrian  man- 
arch,  iherefbtc,  took  the  Getd 
ill  pervoQ,  defeated  a  Chaldaau 
chief  vho  had  taken  up  arma 
an  behalf  of  the  haniehcd  king, 
expelled  the  king'i  broth«i, 
and,diaphicing  BeUbua,putone 
of  hia  own  aona  on  thi^  throne 
in  hia  atead.     In  hii  fifth  year 

menia and MediSi  afterwhicb, 
from  bia  aiith  to  his  eighth 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  wara 
with  Suaiana  and  Babylonia. 
From  thia  point  bis  annals  ful 


Sei|nacberib  ia  believed  to 
hare  reigned  at  least  twenty- 
two,  and  perhapa  twenty-four, 
years.  ThediU  of  biaacceiaion  appeara  to  be  fixed  bw 
tbe  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  aC  703,  the  fitat  year  of  Bek- 
bua  or  Elibus;  hut  Col.  Bawlinaon'sreviard  computation 
(in  the  Alhaiaum,  No.  1869,  Ang.  22, 1863,  p.  2i&)  data 
the  acceasion  in  B.C.  704,  and  Ihe  late  Asayriulogiet 
George  Smith  makea  the  icigii  lo  have  begun  in  RQ 
705.  The  Scripture  tyuchroniam  locate*  ita  beginning 
in  aC.Tlo.  The  date  of  hia  death  seemato  be  marked 
in  the  same  canon  by  the  acceiuon  of  Aaaridanua  (Eaar- 
bwldon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  KC  680;  but  it 
ia  pouible  that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  two. 
See  EaAB-KAiiiHiN.  The  nonumenia  ire  in  conformity 
with  the  canon,  fur  the  twenty -second  year  of  Sennach- 
erib bis  been  found  upon  them,  while  they  hare  not 
furnished  any  notice  of  a  later  year.    See  AaaintA. 

or  tbe  death  of  Sennachetiii  nothing  ia  known  be- 
yond the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "as  he  wai 
worshipiHiig  inthehouae  orNianicb  (?)  bisgod,  Adnm- 
melecbiudSbarezer  his  sons  imalebim  with  the  sword: 
and  they  eicaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia"  (3  Ifinga 
xix,  37 :  laa.  xxivii,  3S).  It  ia  curious  that  Hoaea  at 
Chorene  and  Alexander  Polybutot  ahould  both  call  tbe 
elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a  different  name  (Ardnmaza- 
nea  or  Argamounus) ;  and  it  is  atill  mure  curiuus  that 
AbydcnuB,  who  generally  drew  from  lierosus,  ahould 
interpose  a  king  Nergilos  between  Sennacherib  and 
Adtammelich,  and  make  the  tatter  be  slain  by  Esar- 
baddnn  (Euaebiua,  dr.  Can.  i,  9;  comp.  i,  6;  and  see 
also  Jloii.  Chor.  Arm.  Ilul.  i,  22).  Mo»e^  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  tbe  escape  t^  both  brothers,  and  men- 
liona  the  parts  of  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and 
which  Here  afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants. 

*.  CAnrocffi-.— Sennacherib  waa  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Anyrian  kings,  and  also  one  of  the  proudest  of 
them.  The  prophet  Isaiah  pictures  his  haughtiness — 
his  "stout  heart,"  and  the  "glorji  of  his  high  looks;' 
represents  him  as  boasting,  "Are  not  cny  princes  alto- 
gether kinf^V"  and  aa  ascribing  his  victories  to  his 
■■aircngthofhand'and  bia  "wiadom"— Tictorie^at  the 
same  time,  so  complete,  and  so  easy  as  when  one  takes 
away  the  eggs  of  a  fowl  so  scared  that  it  neither  flut- 
tered nor  "peeped"  (x,  8-U).  Sennacherib  himself 
verifies  the  portrait,  for  he  calls  himself  "the  great 
king,"  "  king  of  nations,"  "  king  of  the  four  regions," 
"  firat  of  kings,"  "  fsvorilc  of  rtie  grejit  goda,"  etc    The 
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■ocompuiTiag  m*1  depicta  him 
killing  I  lion,  aad  in  one  of  hU 
JDKiiptioni  ha  bouU  of  aucb  a 
conqiieW.  His  ipproaching  in- 
ruion  lllled  Jenuilem  with  deqi 
■lirm,  and  laaiih  Kt^ain  and  again 
depicu  it.    Hi*  boaiu  of  previ- 


aad  iTSDBporUCioo  of  Che  great  bulla;  and  tho  ilam 
Korking  in  gangs,  and  often  in  tbc  presence  ofihe  king. 
He  alao  erecled  monumenU  in  liisunl  conntriefc  One 
of  his  memorlala  ia  at  Lbe  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Keib, 
OD  the  Syrian  coaM,  verifying  hi)  boaM  that  he  "  had 
come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountaint,  to  the  aiilci  of 
Lebanon;"  and  Clicie  it  itands  aide  by  aide  irilh  the 
ibtet  vhich  IeUi  of  the  conquests  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
lore  than  five  centuiies  before  the  period  of  Sennache- 
ib,    See  NlsBvEU. 


hoose'^ops,''  I 
for  him 


pearert  before  hira,  opporing  ai 

miCB  had  perished  "  as  giau  on  th 
nameroiB  hoMt  had  dmnk  np  rii 
An  ideal  march  is  vividly  iketchad    ' 
hy  Aiath,  Migron,  and  Uichmash,  to  Geba, 
ana  rtoo  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  Olivet, 
trib  did  not  come  by  this  route,  for  he  wishei 
trat«  Egypt;  hot  tbe  route  sketched  migbt  have  been    j 
taken,  and  its  very  difBculdes  an  meant  to  picture  A»- 
syrian  intrepidity  and  perseveraniM.    All  the  «'" 
Sennacherib  was  only  God's  "tod,"  an  "axe  in 
hand;"  and  "Lebanon."  an  image  of  his  stalely 
warlike  RrandeuT,  "  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one."    " 
virgin,  the  daoghter  of  Sion,"  without  armor  or  prow- 
en,  but  couiageous  in  her  seeming  helplessness,  laughed 
him  to  acorn.     Nay,  God  would  do  to  him  as  ho  had    ' 
done  to  the  captives  at  lAihish,  "pot  a  book  ii: 
nose,"  and  iguominiouily  andea^y  turn  him  "bi 
tbe  way  he  came"  (lea.  mvii).    "  Tho  >toul-heaiMil    i 
are  spoiled,  they  slept  their  sleep-,  at  thy  rebuke,  both 
the  chariota  and  horses  were  cast  into  a  deep  sleep;"    i 
"  the  earth  feared  and  was  still,  when  God  aiDse  to  Jnd^   I 
ment"  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  6-9). 

Sennacherib  was  not  only  a  great  warrior, 
(trand  builder.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  flret  who  j 
llxed  the  seat  of  government  permanently  at  Nineveh, 
which  hs  carefully  repaired  and  ailumcd  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  great  work  ia  tbe  palace  of  Koyunjik, 
surpassing  in  magniHcenee  all  the  buildings  of  his  pred- 
ecessor*. The  royal  etnictuTc,  built  on  a  platfonn  of 
about  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  and  pni-ed  with  bricks,  j 
covered  fully  eight  acres.  Its  great  balls  and  cbimbeis  |  trine,  pasung  no  sentcnee  upon  him  peTwnally  ont  of 
were  ranged  round  three  courts;  one  of  them  IM  feet  I  ileferenoe  to  Innocent  II,  to  nhoin  Samson  and  three 
by  1!6,  and  another  131  feet  by  90.  One  of  the  halb  of  the  iHshops  wrote,  ivquesting  his  conoumncc  in  their 
was  about  ISO  feet  in  length  by  about  40  in  breadth,  I  judgment.  The  pope  coudemnMl  Abelard  in  tbe  sane 
and  sixty  smaller  rooms  have  been  explored.  Thbae  year,  and,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  tbe  bi^iop*,  de- 
rooms  are  broader  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  proba-  ;  clared  that  he  concurred  with  them  in  the  ■entencetbey 
bly  because  he  used  cedars  from  Lebanon.    He  buih   bad  passed,  and  thai  he  had  imposed  perpetual  Blence 


Sennett,  Andreax,  a  Gertnan  Orientalist,  was  bom 
Wittenberg  in  160G,  and  began  tbe  study  of  the  Sbe- 
itic  languages  at  the  age  of  ten  yean.    Having  com- 
pleted bis  education,  he  visited  various  uoiversities  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  aiul  in  1G38  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  his  native  place,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  32,  1689.      He  wrote  various  philological  work^ 
among  which  are,  CowtptmUuiH  Ijoid  Htbraid  (Wit- 
tenb.  1GG4) :— AuUinuniu  <ibid.  \(aS):~-Gr<mmalica 
Oritnlaiu  (ibid.  1666):— 'Aoni/ia  I'Xiurrtidv  (ibid. 
1648).      For  a  more  complete  list  of  bis  works,  ae« 
Furst,  Bin,  Jud.  iii,  S12  sq. ;    Steinschneiiler,  BiUiog. 
//(ind&iial.p.  131  sq.;  Wolf,  ZTtU. //;&.  iv,  1102 ;  Uaefer, 
"lue.  Bieg.  Giuirolt,  s.  v. 
Sena,  Couhcila  of  ^Coitcilivn  jtunwiur).     TfacM 
uDcilB  were  so  called  from  being  beld  in  Seas,  a  town 
the  department  of  Yonne,  France. 
L  Thiscouncilwasheldin  1140.   Among  those  prea- 
t  were  Louis  Vll,  Samson  of  Rhelms,  and  Henry  of 
Sena.     In  this  council  St.  Bernard  charged  Abelard 
(q.  v.),  wbo  was  present,  with  his  errors,  accusing  him 
of  making  i^-m  in  the  Trinity,  as  Ariua  had  done;  of 
preferring  freewill  to  grace,  with  I'elagius;  and  of  di- 
viding JeSBs  Christ,  with  Neetorius.     Ha  proilocsd  ex- 
tracts taken  from  his  works,  and  called  upon  Abelard 
either  to  deny  having  written  cbam,  or  to  prove  their 
truth,  or  to  retract  thent.     Abelard,  instead  of  defrnd- 
ing  himself,  appealed  to  Rome:  whereupon  the  bishop* 


t  reputed,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh 
mound  of  Nebbi  Tnnus,  confined  tbe  Tigris  to  its  chan- 
nel hy  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancient 
aqneducta,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gars  to  Nin- 
eveh that  splendor  wbich  she  thenceforth  ret^ned 
till  the  ruin  of  tbe  empire.  The  realistic  sculptures  of 
Sennacherib  are  very  instructive;  evcry-day  scenes  of 
Aasyrian  life  are  depicted  by  them ;  Undscapes  and 
hunting;  the  variona  processes  of  masonry ;  the  carving 


upon  Abelard,  The  latter  published  an  apology,  in  which 
he  confessed  the  sound  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  be 
desisted  from  his  appeal,  aad  retracted  all  tbM  hs  had 
written  contrary  to  the  truth.     See  Hansi,  x,  lOlB. 

IL  Held  in  1 199  by  Che  legate  Feter  against  the  Pop- 
licans  (or  PopHlicaial,  a  sect  of  Manicheani.  Among 
others,  ibt  dean  of  Nevers,  and  Raynaldus,  abbot  of  St. 
HarUn,  were  charged  with  this  heresy.  The  latter  was 
deposed,  being  found  guilty  not  only  of  this  here^,buc 

also  of  those  of  the  Steiconuiisls  and  Origeniata. 

Doth  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  council 

to  tbe  pope.     See  Uansi.  xi.  S. 
IIL  I'he  third  Conncil  of  Sens  was  held  in 

May,  ISIO,  by  William  da  Helan,  archbishop 

of  Sena.    Four  statotes  were  puhliBhed. 

1.  Enacta  that  tbe  bishops  sbonld  grant  an  Id- 
dnlaence  of  forty  dnis  ui  ibo™  pemons  who 
would  fust  on  the  vlj.'ll  or  tbe  bnst  ot  the  Holy 

Cibif  dstalDed  should  be'laJd  under  snlnlordlet. 

,.     .,._....._  .  -fjegtj^iio  drensed  them- 

as  tn  rod,  ereen,  yellow, 


■elves  Ininmperlr.  Inch  as  to  : 
iir  wblte  boots,  etc.,  and  won 


Tablet  Scnlptnred  on  Bodi  at  Nahr  et-Eelb, 


hair. 

See  Hansi,  x<,  1860. 

IT.  This  council  was  held  in  I4«ft  by  Tristan 
de  Salazar,  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  whieli  the 
oonstilutions  published  by  his  predeceasor, 
Louis,  in  a  council  hckl  A-D.  l48D,were  con- 
firmed.   Among  other  matttn  treatad  of  w«m 
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the  celebxmtion  of  the  holy  office,  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  monks,  the  duties  of  laymen  towards  the 
Church,  etc.  It  also  enacted  that  canons  shall  be  con- 
sidered absent  who  are  not  present  at  noctem,  before 
the  end  of  the  Venite ;  at  the  other  hours  before  the  first 
psalm,  and  at  mass  before  the  end  of  the  last  Kyrie. 
Most  of  these  regulations  were  taken  from  the  canons 
of  Basle,  Lateran,  and  the  Pragmatic.  See  Mansi,  xiii, 
1721,  Appu— Landoui  Manual  of  CounciU^  s.  t. 

Senaatioxi,  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  something  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs. 
The  earliest  sign  by  which  the  Ego  becomes  percepti- 
ble is  eorporeai  sensation,  and  this  sensibility  appears 
to  be  a  neoeasary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itself.  All  the  peroeptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  the 
ffmerai  sensation,  which,  however,  is  veiy  obscure,  even 
pain  not  being  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it 
existSi  The  next  step  from  this  obscare,  original,  in^ 
nate  sensation  is  particular  sensation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  Sensation  should  be  di»- 
tinguished  from  perception.  The  former  properly  ex- 
presses that  change  in  the  ttate  of  the  mind  which  is 
produced  by  an  impression  upon  an  organ  of  sense; 
pereeption,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knowkdge 
or  the  intimationB  we  obtain  bv  means  of  our  tauaHont 

m 

concerning  the  qualities  of  matter.  Sensation  proper 
ia  not  porely  a  passive  state,  but  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  acUvity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  at- 
tention which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its 
own  organism.  Objection  may  be  made  that  every  se- 
vere affection  of  the  body  produces  pain  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  cause 
or  of  any  operation  of  the  will  being  directed  towards 
it  Yet  facts  prove  that  if  the  attention  of  our  minds 
be  absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse  can  produce  in 
us  the  slightest  feeling.  Numerous  facts  prove  that  a 
certain  application  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is 
as  neoessarv  to  the  existence  of  sensation  as  the  occur- 
rence  of  physical  impulse,  on  the  other.  See  Fleming, 
Vocob,  of  Pkilo90phtff  s.  v. 

Bense,  Moral.    See  Moral  Sense. 

SezMO  OF  ScBiPTURB.    See  IirrERpnETATioN. 

Sentence,  Ecclesiastical.  Among  the  sen- 
tences pronoimced  by  ecdesiastical  judges  aro:  \,  De- 
fititieef  a  sentence  which  doses  and  puts  an  end  to  a 
controversial  suit,  and  has  reference  to  the  chief  sub- 
ject or  principal  matter  in  dispute;  2.  Interlocutory ^ 
a  sentence  which  determines  or  settles  some  incidental 
question  which  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical suit;  3.  Deprwaitottf  a  sentence  by  which  the 
vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  is  formally  deprived  of  his 
preferment  after  due  hearing  and  examination. — Lee, 
Ghss,  o/Liturff.  Terms^  8.v. 

Sentences,  a  name  for  the  unarranged  texts  of 
Scripture,  or  preliminary  antiphons,  which,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book of  the  Anglican  Church,  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
troduction to  matins  and  even-song. 

SENTENCES,  Book  or.    See  Lombard,  Peter. 

SENTENCES,  Offertory,  a  name  for  the  texts  of 
Scripture  either  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
tory in  the  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  eucharist.    See  Offertory. 

Sententiarii,  the  followers  of  Peter  Lombard 
(q.  v.),  whose  four  Bf^ks  ofSentauxsy  on  their  appear- 
ance in  1162,  at  once  acquired  such  authority  that  all 
the  doctors  began  to  expound  tbem.  Tbey  brought 
all  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  practical  religion,  under  the  dominion  of 
philosophy.  They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  attract^  great  numbers  of  eager  listeners, 
which  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  qf  the  World, 

S.V. 


Senter,  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28, 1785, 
converted  in  1806,  admitted  on  trial  in  1809,  into  fuU 
connectl(>n  in  1811,  and  filled  the  following  appoint- 
ments: Great  Peedee  Circuit,  1809;  Bladen,  1810; 
Little  Peedee,  1811;  Buncombe,  1812;  Spart«,  1813; 
Georgetown,  1814;  Charleston,  1815;  and  presiding  el- 
der of  the  Broad  River  District,  1816-17.  He  died 
Dec  28, 1817.  A  strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart, 
a  single  eye  and  a  steady  purpose  to  glorify  God,  an 
unwavering  faith,  fervent  love,  and  burning  zeal— these 
were  the  exalted  attributes  of  this  good  man.  Sec 
Minutes  of  Conferences^  i,  307 ;  Stevens,  Uisi,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  iv,  243;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii, 
79. 

Senter,  M.  Alvenon,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Riley  Senter,  of 
Murphey's,  CaL  He  graduated  from  the  Genesee  Col- 
lege in  1865,  and  united  with  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1867.  He  served  the  Third  Street  Church  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  pastor  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  the 
Chureh  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  Uoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  served  it  for  a  little  over 
a  year.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  HiUman 
in  Troy^Feb.  1, 1876.  See  Minutes  ofAmmal  Confety- 
ences,  1876,  p.  81. 

Sentia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
opinion,  i  e.  the  deity  who  inspires  opinions,  views, 
judgments. 

Sentinos,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  god  who 
awakened  and  watched  over  the  senses  of  the  newly 
born. 

Sen'uah  [some  Senu'ah]  (Neh.  xi,  9).    See  Ha- 

SENUAH. 

Seoxah.    See  Barley. 

Sed'rlm  (Hcb.  5«)rwi',Q'''^3>to,  pliur  of  hnrto, 
barley}  Sept.  'Lnopifi  v.  r.  Sco^ptV),  the  head  of  the 
fourth  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  8>     B.C.  1012. 

Separates,  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  which  arose  about  1740  in  consequence 
of  the  Ubors  of  George  Whitefield.  They  took,  at  first, 
the  name  of  **  New  Lights,^'  and  afterwards,  being  or- 
ganized into  distinct  societies,  were  known  as  '*  Sep- 
arates." Tbey  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  preacher 
(Shubal  Stearns,  of  Boston)  who  labored  among  them 
until  1751,  when  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Bap- 
tists, as  did  also  many  others  of  the  Separates.  The 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  sect  was  that  believers  are 
guided  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will  being 
regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, and  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason.  See 
Blnnt,/>»c(.o/*^ec<^s.v.;  Gardner, /^(a»^A4  oftha  World, 

S.V. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State.  See  Church 
AOT>  State. 

Separation  of  Eastern  akd  Western  Church- 
es.   See  Schism. 

Separatism,  a  term  used  to  denote^the  disposition 
and  practice  by  which  persons  withdraw  from  estab- 
lished communities  or  dissent  from  settled  and  common 
views  or  beliefs.  This  article  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
ligion^ or  more  specifically  the  ecclesiastical,  form  of 
separatism  only. 

The  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  religious  separat- 
ism," which  is  also  its  only  admissible  meaning,  makes 
it  denote  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  accepted  re- 
ligious views  or  a  settled  Churoh  organization  without 
sufficient  cause.  The  imperfections  and  faults  of  the 
Church  constitute  the  ordinary  plea  by  which  the  ac- 
tion resulting  from  such  tendency  is  defended;  but  as 
separatists  never  attempt  to  purify  the  Church  from 
within,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  motives  by  which 
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tbey  ire  actuated  are  personal  tndUTerence  towards  the 
Church,  an  alienation  from  the  Gharch  through  the  in- 
fluence of  rival  institutions,  or  other  reasons  found  in 
themselres.  History  shows  that  pride  and  perverse 
views  have  been  the  usual  motives  from  which  separa- 
tists have  acted.  AU  true  reformers  have  continued  in 
their  churches  until  thrust  out,  e.  g.  Luther,  Wesley,  etc. 

The  term  separatist  (q.  v.)  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  though  it  applies  to 
movements  in  the  ancient  and  Middle- Age  churches  as 
well  (e.  g.  Donatism).  Separations  on  the  grounds  al- 
ready indicated  were  not  unknown  in  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  organized  Church.  In  Protestantism  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  furnished  several 
kinds  of  separatists  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
especially  the  Independents  and  the  Brownists  (q.  v.). 
The  term,  however,  became  a  party  name  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  being  originally  employed  in  the 
Wetterau,  then  in  WUrtemberg,  and  subsequently  in 
Bremen.  In  the  latter  place,  a  Lutheran  student  of 
theology  named  Theodore  Schermer  became  the  bead 
of  a  small  clique  (1699)  which  taught  a  kind  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  infant  baptism  and  all  public  worship, 
and  recommended  the  disuse  of  the  Lord's  supper  be- 
eauae  of  the  abuser  attendant  on  its  observance.  They 
led  a  retired  and  pious  life,  wholly  apart  from  the 
Church.  The  most  able  refutation  of  their  peculiar 
views  was  written  by  J.  VY.  Jftger,  of  Tubingen  (1715). 
Other  minor  separatist  movements  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  are  involved  in  the  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  Pietist  controversy. 

The  congregations  of  the  Inspired  ( q.  v. )  demand 
special  notice  in  this  connection.  These  persons  de- 
nounced all  ecclesiastical  organization  as  a  work  of  the 
devil,  which  they  cursed  through  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  and  resolutely  avoided.  They  justified  their  sep- 
aration by  various  reasons;  1,  that  the  Church  is  cor- 
rupt and  has  been  divorced  from  Christ;  2,  the  minis- 
trations of  unregenerate  persons  are  without  effect;  8, 
only  spiritual  ties  can  bind  a  Christian  to  the  Church ; 
4,  infant  baptism  has  no  support  in  Scripture ;  5,  an 
inward  and  powerful  impulse  led  them  to  withdraw 
from  public  worship,  and  secured  to  them  a  wondrous 
rest  and  peace  of  conscience ;  6,  separation  insures  ex- 
emption from  many  temptations;  7,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  impartial  love  for  all  pious  per- 
sons, and  fur  them  only ;  8,  it  secures  solitude,  quiet- 
ness, love  fur  the  cross,  and  a  self-denying  temper,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  They 
argued  that  only  separation  could  deliver  from  the 
chilling  and  baleful  influences  existing  in  the  Church, 
and  declared  that  persons  once  earnest  to  purify  the 
Church  had,  without  exception,  sunk  into  indifference 
and  spiritual  sloth  because  they  had  not  come  out  from 
the  mystical  and  apocalyptical  Babylon.  Their  oppo- 
nents replied  by  showing  that  in  the  Saviour's  parable 
the  wheat  and  tares  were  made  to  grow  together  until 
the  harvest;  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  avoid 
the  services  of  the  corrupt  Temple,  though  they  super- 
seded it  when  its  work  was  done ;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism had  not  assumed  an  independent  organization  by 
its  voluntarj'  action,  but  only  when  necessity,  conse- 
quent on  its  expulsion  from  a  Chnrch  corrupt  in  its 
very  principles,  bad  compelled  that  measure.  God's 
kingdom  is  a  leaven ;  but  the  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad  is  reserved  for  the  day  of  judgraenL  The 
sifkiple  duty  of  each  individual  is  to  guard  himself  and 
his  surroundings  from  the  evil.  On  the  Inspirationists 
see  Weissmaun,  Introd,  in  Memorab,  Ecdes,  flist.  Sa- 
era  (Stuttg.  1719),  pt.  ii,  saec.  xvii,  p.  1264  sq..  No.  9. 
On  the  Separatists  generally,  Schlcgel,  Kirchengtsch,  d, 
ISten  JahrhunderiSf  ii,  1054  sq.  —  Ilcrzog,  Reed'  Eruy- 
klop,  s.  V. 

Beparatiflt?,  a  general  term  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meaning  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  applied  at  different  periods  to  certain,  sects 
aa  the  special  name  by  which  they  chose  to  be  known. 


1.  In  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  the  name  was  given 
to  two  congregations  of  Protestants  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  service  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Rose  was  minister' 
of  the  one  which  met  in  Bow -church  Yard,  London,' 
where  thirty  of  them  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  Lord's  sopper,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing committed  to  the  flames.  The  other  and  much 
larger  congregation  was  discovered  at  Islington,  and 
Mr.  Rough,  its  minister,  and  several  others  were  burned 
by  order  of  bishop  Bonner. 

2.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of  Sep- 
aratists. The  Walkerites,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Walk- 
er, who  seceded  from  the  l^tablished  Church  of  Ireland 
and  formed  a  small  Church  in  Dublin  on  the  principle 
of  holding  no  communion  with  any  other  sect.  They 
profess  to  found  their  principles  entirely  upon  the  New 
Test,  and  to  be  governed  wholly  by  its  laws.  On  doc- 
trinal points  they  agree  with  the  Sandenuinians  (q.  v.). 
They  hold  that  by  bia  revealed  word  the  spirit  of  God 
works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do;  that  God  is  the 
sole  author  and  agent  of  everything  that  is  good ;  and 
maintain  that  everything  that  comes  from  the  sinner 
himself,  either  before  or  after  conversion,  is  essentially 
evil;  that  the  idea  of  any  successors  to  the  apo6tle8,or 
of  any  change  in  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  utterly 
unchristian.  They  have,  therefore,  no  clerical  order. 
Another  body  of  Irish  Separatists  was  originated  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Rev.  George  Carr,  of  New 
Ross.  The  few  churches  belonging  to  this  sect  hold 
the  same  order  and  discipline  as  the  Sandemanians,, 
though  in  doctrine  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
evangelical  dissenters.  The  Darbyites,  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Darby,  who  combined  strict  evangelical  doc- 
trines with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Millenarians. 
From  these  sprang  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

8.  A  German  Pietist  sect  at  WUrtemberg  who  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Meeting  with  much  oppo- 
sition and  persecution,  a  number  of  them,  under  George 
Rapp,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  formed  the  liar^ 
mony  Society,  In  1815  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where 
they  remained  only  two  years,  and,  selling  their  prop- 
erty, returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Beaver  County 
built  a  town  called  Economy,  where  they  have  amassed 
considerable  property.  See  RAprisrs.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  Germany,  after  much  opposition,  were  allowed 
to  form  a  congregation  at  Komthal,  and  became  known 
as  Komthalitea.  See  Kohxthal,  Society  of.  Thoso 
who  refused  to  conform  'to  the  German  Evangelical 
Union,  formed  by  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia, 
were  also  called  Separatists. 

4.  The  name  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans, perhaps  the  early  Traskites  (q.  v.).  In  their  prin- 
ciples, condemning  taste  in  dress,  joyousncss  of  life,  etc, 
we  recognise  the  class  of  Puritans  afterwards  represent- 
ed by  the  Quakers.  There  were  a  few  congregations 
of  Separatists  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  commenced  in 
London  in  1820.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s,  v. ;  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

SEPARATISTS  at  Zoab.  The  village  of  Zoar, 
which  is  the  home  of  this  communistic  societv,  is  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  O.  From  Nordhoff's  Communistic 
Societies  of  the  United  Sttifes  we  gather  the  following 
informatiun  respecting  them : 

I.  History,— This  society,  like  the  Harmony  Society, 
originated  in  Wllrtemberg,  and  like  them,  the  Inspira- 
tionists, and  others,  were  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church.  Their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  to  allow 
their  young  men  to  serve  as  soldiers,  brought  upon 
them  persecution  from  both  civil  and  ecoclesiastical 
authorities.  They  suffered  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
when  they  were  assisted  by  some  English  Quakers  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  lliey  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  August,  1817,  and  bought  a  tract  of  5600 
acres  of  land  in  Ohio.    They  chose  Joseph  Biiumeler 
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to  be  their  leader,  who,  with  a  few  able-bodied  men, 
took  possession  about  Dec.  1, 1817.  At  first  it  was  not 
intended  to  form  a  communistic  society,  but  having 
many  very  poor  among  them,  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  way  they  could  keep  the  enterprise  from  failing 
was  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  and  efforts.  An 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed,  April  15,  1819. 
B^umeler  was  chosen  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  and 
changing  his  name  to  Bimeler,  the  people  came  to  be 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Bimmelers."  In  March,  1824, 
an  amended  constitution  was  adopted.  Between  1828 
and  1830  they  began  to  permit  marriage,  Bitumclcr 
himself  taking  a  wife.  In  1832  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  l^egislature  as  the  "  Separatist  Society  of  Zoar,*' 
and  a  new  constitution,  still  in  force,  was  signed  the 
same  year.  They  have  prospered  materially,  and  now 
own,  in  one  tract,  over  7000  acres  of  very  fertile  land, 
besides  some  in  Iowa.  Thev  have  a  woollen-facton*, 
two  large  flour-mills,  saw  and  planing  mill,  shops,  tan- 
nery, etc  They  had  in  1874  about  300  members  and 
property  worth  more  than  (1,000,000. 

II.  Religion. — Their  "  Principles,"  printed  in  the  first 
volumes  of  Bilumeler*s  discourses,  were  evidently  framed 
in  Germany,  and  consist  of  twelve  articles : 

*'  L  We  believe  and  confess  the  Ti  Inity  of  God :  Father, 
Bon,  and  Holv  Oboef. 

.  '*IL  The  nil  of  Adam  and  of  all  mankind,  with  the 
loss  thereby  of  the  likeness  of  Qod  in  them. 

"HI.  The  return  through  Christ  to  Qod,  omr  proper 
Father. 

"  IV.  The  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  measure  and  guide  of 
onr  lives,  and  the  tonchstoue  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

"All  our  other  principles  arise  out  of  these,  and  rule 
our  conduct  in  the  religious,  spiritual,  and  natural  life. 

"  V.  All  ceremonies  are  banished  from  among  us,  and 
we  declare  them  useless  and  injurious;  and  this  Is  the 
chief  cause  of  our  separation. 

"  VL  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  due  only  to  God, 
as  to  uncover  the  bead  or  to  bend  the  knee.  Also  we  ad- 
dress every  one  as  'thou*— du. 

**  VIL  We  separate  ourselves  from  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  constitutions,  because  true  Christian  life  re- 
quires no  sectJirianism,  while  set  forms  and  ceremonies 
cause  sectarian  divisions. 

"Vin.  Onr  marriages  are  contracted  by  mntnal  con- 
sent, and  beft»re  witnesses.  They  are  then  notified  to 
the  political  authority ;  and  we  reject  all  iutervention  of 
priests  or  preachers. 

"  IX.  All  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  except  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  we  hold  to  be 
sinful  and  contrary  to  the  order  and  command  of  God. 
Complete  virginity  or  entire  cessation  of  sexual  commerce 
is  more  commendable  than  marriage. 

"  X.  We  cannot  send  our  children  Into  the  schools  of 
Babylon  [meaulng  the  clerical  schools  of  Germany],  where 
other  principles  contrary  to  these  are  taoffht 

"XL  We  omnot  serve  the  state  as  soldiers,  because  a 
Christian  cannot  murder  bis  enemy,  much  less  bis  friend. 

"  XIL  We  regard  the  political  government  as  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  good 
and  honest  and  punish  the  wrong-doers ;  and  no  one  can 
prove  us  to  be  untrue  to  the  constituted  authorities.*' 

III.  Practical  Life. — The  members  of  the  society  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  novitiates  and  the  full  as- 
sociates. The  former  are  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one 
year  before  admission  into  the  latter  class,  and  this  is 
exacted  even  of  their  own  children,  if  on  attaining  ma- 
jority they  wish  to  enter  the  society.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  officers  are  elected  by  the  whole 
society,  the  women  having  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  men.  They  manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  soci- 
ety, all  its  affairs,  cases  of  disagreement  being  referred 
to  the  **  Standing  Committee  of  Five,"  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. Before  1845,  children  remained  with  their  par- 
ents until  three  years  of  age,  when  they  ceased  to  be 
under  their  exclusive  control  Since  then  the  custom 
of  the  society  taking  care  of  the  child  ceased,  being 
found  inconvenient.  The  Zoar  people  read  little  ex- 
cept the  Bible  and  the  few  pious  books  brought  from 
Germany,  or  imported  since.  They  belong  to  the  peas- 
ant class  of  South  Germany,  are  unintellectual,  and  have 
risen  but  little  in  culture. 

In  their  religious  observances  they  studiously  avoid 
forms.  On  Sunday  they  have  three  meetings;  in  the 
morning,  after  singing,  one  of  Bliumcler's  discourses  is 


read;  in  the  afternoon  the  children  meet  to  study  the 
Bible ;  and  in  the  evening  they  meet  to  sine  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  some  work  that  interests  them.  Dur- 
ing the  week  there  are  no  religious  meetings.  Audible 
or  public  prayer  is  not  practiced  among  them,  neither 
do  they  have  any  "  preacher."  They  use  neither  bap- 
tism nor  the  Lord's  supper.  They  address  each  other, 
by  the  first  name,  and  use  no  titles  of  any  kind.  They 
wear  their  hau  in  a  public  room,  and  seat  the  sexes 
separately  in  Church. 

Be'phar  (Heb.  Sq>har\  ^|D,  a  numbering;  Sept. 
^a^flpd  v.  r.  £itf0i|pa), "  a  mountain  of  the  east,"  a  line 
drawn  from  which  to  Mesha  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Joktanitic  tribes  (Gen.  x,  30).  The  name  may  re- 
mind us  of  Saphar,  which  the  ancients  mention  as  a 
chief  place  of  South  Arabia  (Pliny,  //.  N.  vi,  28-26). 
The  map  of  Berghaus  exhibits  on  the  south-west  point 
of  Arabia  a  mountain  called  Sabber,  which,  perhaps, 
supplies  the  spot  we  seek  (see  Burckhardt,  A  ralna,  p. 
236).  If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mesha  be  (as  usually 
supposed)  the  Mesene  of  the  ancients,  the  line  between 
them  would  intersect  Arabia  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. That  Sephar  is  called  <*a  mounUin  of  ike  eatt^ 
is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the  "^ast 
country."  Sec  Baumgarten,  Theolog.  Commenfar  zum 
A.T.'i,  152 ;  Bochart,  Phaleg.  ii,  20.— Kitto.  The  im- 
migration  of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from  west  to 
east  [see  Arabia  ;  Mesha],  and  they  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted  iden- 
tifications of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with  their  Jok- 
tanitic originals  are  included  within  these  limits,  and 
point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary.  There  ap- 
peare  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  seaport  town 
called  Dhafdri  or  Zafari,  and  Dhafar  or  Zafdr  (now  Jo- 
far,  i.e.  ez-Zofar),  without  the  inflexional  termination, 
represents  the  Biblical  site  or  district:  thus  the  etymol- 
ogy is  suflSciently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly  agrees 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar  of  Genesis. 

But  the  etymological  fitness  of'this  site  opens  out 
another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  several  oth- 
ers bearing  names  that  are  merely  variations  from  the 
same  root.  The  frequent  reciurrence  of  these  variations 
is  curious;  but  we  need  only  here  concern  ourselves 
with  the  four  first-named  places,  and  of  these  two  only 
arc  important  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are 
of  twolbld  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar, 
aqd  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  bistoiy 
of  the  Joktanitic  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
dom founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan.  The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  sav  on  the 
subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  important  of  the 
Arabic  lexicons : 

"Dhaf4ri  is  a  town  of  the  Yemen  ;  one  says,  *He  who 
entera  DhafAri  learns  the  Himveritlc*  .  .  .  jBs-Sagh&ni 
says,  *In  the  Yemen  are  four  places,  every  one  of  which 
is  called  DhafAri ;  two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two"^ 
cities  are  Dhaf6ri-l>Hak1,  near  Han%  two  days*  Journey 
f^om  it  on  the  south ;  and  tbe  Tnbbaas  used  to  abide 
there,  and  It  is  said  that  it  is  Sau'A  riteelf].  In  relation  to 
it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri.  (Ibn-Es-Slkklt  says  that 
the  onyx  of  Dhaf&ri  is  so  called  in  relation  to  Dbaf4ri-Asad, 
a  city  in  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mir- 
bAt,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dhaf&ri-s-Sahlb  [that  is^)f^  the  rcn-coai<t],  and  in 
relation  to  it  Is  called  the  Knst-Dhaf&rl  (either  costus  or 
aloes-wood],  that  is^  the  wood  with  which  one  fumltfatee, 
because  it  is  brought  thither  from  India,  and  f^om  it  to 
[the  rest  of]  the  Yemen.'  .  .  .  And  It  YAkfit  meant,  for 
he  said,  'Dhaf&ri  ...  Is  a  city  In  the  extremity  of  the  Yem- 
en,  near  to  Esh-Shihr.'  As  to  the  two  fortresses,  one  of 
them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  Sau'A,  two  days*  journey 
from  it, In  the  conntrypf  [the  tribe  of]  Benft-Mur4d,  and 
it  Is  called  DhafAri-l-Wadlyeyn  [that  Is,  of  the  Two  Val- 
leys]. It  Is  also  called  DhafAri-Zeyd :  and  another  is  on 
the  north  thereof,  also  two  days*  Jonmey  fh>m  it.  In  the 
conntrv  of  Hemd&n,  and  is  called  DhafAri-dh-Dh&blr"  (74;- 
«;.'j*rfU,M8.8.v.). 
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raki!lt,  lu  his  homooymooB  dictionarj  (J^l-Muthtarak^ 

8.  v.)»  Mtys : 

^*Pbft£furl  l9  a  celebrated  city  In  the  extremitj  of  the 
couQtry  of  the  Yeroeo,  between  *Om&n  and  Mirb4t,  on  the 
sbore  of  the  eea  of  India :  I  bave  been  informed  of  tbis  by 
one  wbo  has  seen  it  prosneronSf  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Bsh-Sbibr.  i)haC&ri«2eyd  is  a  fortress  in  the 
Yemen  In  tbe  terrltoir  of  Hnbb :  and  Dhal&ri  is  a  city  near 
to  San'jt,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  tbe  Dbaf4ri  onyx ; 
in  it  was  tbe  abode  of  the  kinss  of  Himyen  and  of  it  was 
said,  *Be  who  enters  Dhaftri^leams  the  Himyeritic,  and 
it  is  said  that  San'&  itself  is  Dhafi&ri.*' 

Lastly,  in  the  geographical  dictionary  called  the  Mcti- 
rd$idt  which  is  ascribed  to  Yakiit,  we  read,  a.  v. : 

"  Dbafi&ri :  two  cities  In  the  Yemen,  one  of  them  near  to 
San'li,  in  relation  to  which  is  called  the  DhaCM  onvz:  in 
it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings  of  Himyer;  and  it  Is  said 
that  Dbaf&ri  is  the  city  of  San*&  Itself.  And  Dhafi&ri  of 
this  day  is  a  city  on  tbe  shore  of  tbe  sea  of  India ;  between 
it  and  Hirb&t  are  flye  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Bsh- 
Shibr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Subar,  and  Mirb&t  is  the  other 
anchorage  besides  Bbaf&rl.  Frankincense  is  only  found 
on  the  mountain  of  Dbafarl  of  £sh>Sbihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  tbe  city  of  Dhafari  near  San*ji 
was  Tery  little  known  to  the  writers,  and  that  little  only 
by  tradition.  It  was  even  supposed  to  be  the  same  as, 
or  another  name  for,  San'^  and  ita  site  had  evidently 
fallen  into  oblivion  at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of 
this  name  was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and 
identified  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fres- 
nel  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  tbe  Himyeritic  capital ;  and  certainly 
his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  lighL  Niebubr,  however, 
mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafari  near  Yerlm,  which  would 
be  those  of  the  western  city  {Descr,  p.  206).  While 
Dhafdri  is  often  mentioned  as  the  capital  in  the  history 
of  the  Himyeritic  kingdom  (Caussin,  £*sai,  i,  passim), 
it  was  also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hist,  Ecdet,  iii,  4). 
Abulfeda  has  fallen  into  an  absurd  error  in  his  Geog- 
raphtfj  noticed  by  M.  Frcsnel  tJVe  LeUrCj  p.  317).  He 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  two  Zafdris  were  only  one, 
by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San%  was  originally  on 
the  sea-coasL 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to  give 
what  is  luiown  respectiug  Dhafdri  the  seaport,  or,  as  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it,  after  the  usual  pro- 
nunciation, Zafdr.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to  pre- 
serve the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  30,  and  to  be  in 
the  district  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramilwt,  and  near  to  tbe 
district  which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  east,  called 
Esb-Shihr  (or  as  M.  Fresnel  sa^'s  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
modem  Himyeritic,  Shher),  Wellsted  says  of  it, "  Do- 
fdr  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain*'  (ii,  453).  In 
the  MardHd  it  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  that  frankin- 
cense (in  the  author's  time)  was  found  only  in  the 
'* mountain  of  Dhafdri;"  and  Niebubr  {Descr,  p.  248) 
says  that  it  exports  the  best  frankincense,  H.  Fresnel 
gives  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  bis  Zettret  sur  tHist,  des  A  rabes  avant 
rislamUme  (V«  Lettre,  Joum,  A  not,  iii«  s^ric,  torn.  v). 
Zftfar,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
^^Isfor,"  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  sbore, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt  and  Rds-Sajir, 
extending  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  seventeen, 
or  eighteen  hours,  from  east  to  west  Proceeding  in 
this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are  named  Tdkah, 
Ed-Dahdriz,  El-Belld,  El-Hdfeh,  Saldhah,  and  Awkad. 
The  first  four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at 
a  smaU  distance  from  iL  £1-Belld,  otherwise  called 
Harkdm,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zafdr. 
It  is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  prosperity. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality. 


There  are  now  only  three  or  four  inhabited  houses  in 
El-Belld.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying  between  the 
ocean  and  a  bav,  and  the  nort  is  on  the  land  side  of  the 
town.  In  the  present  day,  during  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
the  year,  at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus;  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet  water. 
In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gulf 
of  sweet  water  at  low  tide,  and  of  salt  water  at  high  tide. 
The  classical  writen,  as  above  noted,  mention  *'  Sap- 
phar  metropolis"  (Zair^opa  /uir/ooiroXcc)  or  Saphar  (in 
Anon,  Ptripl  p.  274),  in  long.  88^,  lat.  14^  30',  according 
to  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitie  (Sair^apTrcu), 
placed  by  him  (vi,  6,  25)  near  the  Homeritm;  but  their 
accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay.  In 
later  times,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church — one  of  three  which  were  founded 
A*D.  343,  by  permission  of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dha- 
fdri (written  Tapharon,  Td^apov,  by  Philostorgius,  Hist, 
Eccks,  iii,  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilus,  wbo  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this  purpose, 
was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i,  111  sq.).  In  the  reign 
of  Abrabah  (A.D.  537-570)  St.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of 
these  churches,  having  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (see  the  authorities  cited  by  Caussin,  i,  142- 
145).— Smith. 

Beph'arftd  (Heb.  Sepharad%  ^'^W,  meaning,  if 
Heb.,  separated;  Targ.  K^TpBOX,  i.  e.  Ispctmia;  Sept. 

ibtg  'E^paBa-f  Vulg.  in  Bosporo),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Obad.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  place  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  then  held  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the 
south.  Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  settled. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  Sept.  given  above,  and  followed 
by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere  conjecture, 
though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form  of  tbe  name  in 
the  then  original,  viz.  Sfpharath,  In  Jerome's  copy 
of  the  Sept.  it  appears  to  have  been  Ev^jodnjCi  t^\nce 
(Comm,  in  Abd,)  he  renders  their  version  of  the  verse 
transmigr<Uio  leruaaiem  usque  Euphrathenu  This  is 
certainly  extremely  ingenious,  but  will  hardly  hold 
when  we  turn  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bosporus  (obtained  by 
taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part  of  the  name — 

I'^fiDS — and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  final  D), 
was  adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  .**  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem"  (Comm.  in 
Abd,'),  This  interpretation  Jercnne  did  not  accept,  hut 
preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as  connected  with  a 
similar  Assyrian  word  signifying  a  ^  boundary,"  and  to 
consider  the  passage  as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  into  all  regions.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
to  which  Bosporus  Jerome's  teacher  alluded — ^the  Cim- 
merian or  the  Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale),  which  was  in  Iberia,  it  b  not  impossible  that  this 
rabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  outside  of  tbe  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with  Iberia 
in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us.  If  tbe  latter 
(Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he  may  be  taken  as 
confirming  the  most  modem  opinion  (noticed  below), 
that  Sepharad  was  Sardis  in  Lydia. 

3.  Tho  Targum  Jonathan  (see  abo\-e)  and  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,and  from  them  the  modem  Jews,  interpret  Seph- 
arad as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Ispania),  one  common  va- 
riation of  which  name,  Hesperia,  does  certainly  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  Sepharad;  and  so  deeply 
has  tbis  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided,  are  called  by  tbe 
Jews  themselves  the  Sephardinif  German  Jews  being 
known  as  the  Ashienazim,  It  is  difiSksult  to  suppose 
that  either  of  these  can  be  the  true  explanation  of  Seph- 
arad.   The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance 
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of  referring  to  the  destruciioa  of  Jenualeni  bjr  Neb« 
uchadoezzar,  aud  there  is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  au3r 
Jews  had  been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

4b  Othen  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Sepharad 
with  S^fphara  in  Mesopotamia  (Hardt,  Sipphara  Babjf' 
UmiiB  [Uelmst.  1708]),  but  that  is  noro  probably  Sepb- 
arvaim. 

5b.  The  name  has  perhaps  been  disooTered  in  the  cu^ 
neiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  Naksh-i-Bustum  and 
Behistun  (see  BumouA  M4m,  nr  Deux  InMr»  Cvmitf. 
1836,  p.  147),  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given 
by  Niebuhr  {Reiseb,  ii,  pL  81).  In  the  latter  it  occurs 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadoda)  and  Ta  UNA 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propose  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  Sepharad,  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggested  by  Lassen  (Zntscki-,/,  Morgerd,  V,  i,  50)  that 
S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardisj  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approved  of  by 
Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Introd.  to  OUtd.  p.  232, 
note,  also  p.  245).  In  support  of  this,  FUrst  (Ilandteb, 
ii,  95  a)  points  out  that  Antigonus  (B.C.  ctr.  320)  may 
very  probably  have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  captives 
to  SanUs;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
date  of  Obadiali*s  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  b  refer- 
ring to  the  event  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  6),  when  ^  chil- 
dren of  Jndah  and  Jerusalem"  were  sold  to  the  '*  sons  of 
the  Javanim"  (lonians),  which — as  the  first  captivity 
that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  trans- 
portation to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  sea^— 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring  impression  on 
the  nation. 

6.  Ewald  (Propheten,  i,  404)  considers  that  Sepharad 
has  a  connection  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
and  while  deprecating  the  *^  penetration*'  of  those  who 
have  discovered  the  name  in  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akka,  i.  e. 
doubtless  the  modern  Shefa  'Omar,  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine (see  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi,  p.  428) ;  but  it  is  not  ob- 
vious how  a  residence  within  the  Holy  Land  can  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  two  names. 

7.  Michaelis  (SuppL  No.  1778)  has  devoted  some  space 
to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  conjectures,  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  **  Spartans"  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace  xii,  15 
are  accurately  **  Sepharaditcs."  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  stood  the  test  of  later  in- 
vestigations.— Smith.  But  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  (ad 
he,),  who  objecta  to  the  view  expressed  above  (No.  5) 
that  Sardis  would  naturally  be  Hebraized  *l^1D. 

8.  JuynboU  proposes  (ffist,  Samar,  p.  20)  to  read 
r.'jp  ?)iOa,  at  the  end  of  (i.  c.  beyond)  the  Euphrates^ 
as  the  origin  of  the  Sept.  rendering ,  but  such  a  phrase 
would  be  unnatural. 

Sephardim,  a  name  applied  to  the  Spanish  Jews. 
They  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  fVom  Por- 
tugal in  1497,  and  yet  they  still  maintain  their  identity 
as  a  separate  class  of  Jews  among  their  brethren  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
higher  order  of  Israelites.  One  peculiar  point  of  dis- 
tinction which  marks  them  out  from  other  Jews  is  their 
daily  use  of  the  old  Spanish  language,  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar  that  their  own  Scriptures  are  better  known 
to  them  in  the  old  Spanish  version  than  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     See  Jrws. 

Sepharvalun  (Heb.^fpAorra'ywi,  &t'l')BP  >  Sept. 
Slcir^apovatfi,  'Eir^povaifi}  is  mentioned  by  Sennach- 
erib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had 
been  unable  to  leaist  the  Asssrrians  (2  Kings  xix,  13 ; 
ba.  zxxvii,  13;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  84).  It  is  conp- 
led  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xvii,  24  as  one  of  the  places  from 
wMoh  colonists  were  transported  to  people  the  desolate 


Samaria,  after  the  IsneUtes  had  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, where  it  is  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough  to 
justify  us  in  identifying  the  place  with  the  famous  town 
of  Sippararon  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptolemy, 
V,  18),  which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Momib. 
Sippara  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place  where, 
according  to  him,  Xithrufi.(or  Noah)  buried  the  records 
of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and 
from  which  his  posterity  recovered  them  afterwards 
(FrQffM.  hist.  Gr,  u,  501 ;  iv,  280).  Abydenus  calls  it 
niXtv  ^wjrapriv&v  {Fragm.  9),  and  says  that  Nebu- 
chadneazar  excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to  intend  the  same 
place  by  his  *^  oppida  Uipparenorum" — where,  according 
to  him,  was  a  great  seat  of  the  Cbaldaic  learning  {Hist. 
Nat.  vi,  30).  When  Pliny  places  Uippara,  or  Sippara, 
on  the  Narragam  (Nabr  Agam),  instead  of  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, his  reference  is  to  the  artificial  channel  which 
branched  off  from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  and  led  to 
the  great  lake  (Chald.  K*^3:iK)  excavated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Ab^'denus  called  this  branch  "  Aracanus*'  (Apa" 
icavoc)?  Ar  Akan  {Fragm.  10).  The  plural  form  here 
used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared  with  the  dual  form  in 
use  among  the  Jews;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara  '*  a 
city  of  the  sun"  (HXiov  voKiv) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  sha-ShamaSj 
or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun'' — the  sun  being  the  chief  object 
of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Sepharvites  are  said,  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  81,  to  have  *'  burned  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim" — these  two  distinct  deities  representing 
respectively  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as 
Lunus  and  Luna  represented  the  male  and  female  pow- 
ers of  the  moon  among  the  Romans. — Smith. 

Se'pbarvite  (lieh.  JSepharri^  *^1^&D,  but  only  in 
the  plural;  Sept.  X^v<papovatfi  v.  r.  ^^apovv),  a 
native  of  Sepharvaim  (q.  v.)  (2  Kings  xviii,  31). 

Sephe^'la  (l  Mace  xii,  88).    See  Shkphelah. 

Bepher  AsAiti  Maaiiaroth.  See  Affendofulo, 
Caleb. 

Sepher  ii  a  -  Bauir.  See  NECHuscaAif  ben  -  II  a  - 
Kakah. 

Sepher  ha-Nikkud.  See  Chajuo>  Jehuda  bgk- 
David. 

Sepher  Jezirah.    See  Jezirah. 

Bepher  Nitsachon.    See  Lipmann,  Jomtob. 

Sepher  Torah.    See  Torah. 

Sepher  Zkrubbabbl  (Isaa'^T  ncD)  is  the  title  of 
an  apocalyptic  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zerubbabel  and  the  angel  Metatron  about  the 
birth,  education,  life,  War,  and  death  of  Armillus,  who  is 
about  to  appear  after  the  war  between  Gog  and  Magog, 
etc.  The  wonders  of  the  Messiah  were  to  be  seen  between 
1068  and  1068.  This  work,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten between  1050  and  1060,  was  first  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1519;  then  at  Wilna  in  1819.  Lately  it  was 
published  by  Jellinek,  according  to  two  Leipsic  MSS. 
(Cod.  22  and  38),  in  his  collection  entitled  C'l'isn  P.'^a 
[Leipsic,  1853],  ii,  54-57),  See  FUrst,  Bibll  Jud.  uf, 
317 ;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vi,  58  sq.     (R  P.) 

Sephlroth  (ni^'^&O),  a  Cabalistic  term  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  late  Jewish  writers.  The  ten  Sephiroth 
have  been  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  H.  More's  Opera  Philos.  i,  428 ; 
and  one  of  which,  although  not  the  roost  usual,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  art.  Cabala.  The  Sephiroth 
have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discussion ;  and  it  has 
even  been  disputed  whether  they  are  designed  to  ex- 
press theological,  philosophical,  or  physical  mysteries. 
The  Jews  themselves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum 
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and  substance  of  Cabalistical  theologr,  indicating  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  efflux  according  to  which 
the  nature  and  manifested  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  comprehended.  Several  Christian  schol- 
ars have  disoenied  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  they  have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact 
noticed  by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  {Biblioth,  Hebr,  i,  860).  The 
majority  of  all  parties  appear  to  concur  in  considering 
the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of 
God,  and  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or 
modes  of  existence.  The  following  treatises  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  remarkable :  a  dissertation 
by  Rhenferd,  De  Stylo  Apoccdyp$eo§  CabbalittioOj  in 
I>anz*s  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  JUust.  p.  1090,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  point  out  many  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences between  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabala  and  the 
book  of  Hevelation  (which  may  be  compared  with  an 
essay  of  similar  tendency  in  Eicbhom's  BibL  Biblioth, 
iii,  191);  some  remarks  by  Lowe,  in  the  last-named 
journal  (v,  877  sq.) ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Vitringa,  De 
Sephiroth  Kabbaliitarum^  mhiA  Olfservat,  Sacr,  i,  126, 
in  which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. — Kitto. 

Sephorno.    See  SFOR:«a 

Seppli5ri8  (£e7r^<tfptc  v.  r.  Ze^^opi^),  a  town  of 
Upper  Galilee,  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Script- 
ure, but  frequently  by  Joscphus.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Antigonus  iu  his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the 
latter  took  it  early  in  his  Galiliean  campaign  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xiv,  15, 4).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  arms, 
and  to  have  been  occasionally  the  royal  residence,  for, 
in  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber  chief  Judas,  son  of  £ze- 
kias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and  carried  off  the 
arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained  (i^.  xvii,  12, 5). 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  burned  by  Varus  {ibid, 
xvit,  12,  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Antipas)  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  glory  of  all  Gal- 
ilee, and  gave  it  independence  {ibid,  xviii,  2,  1);  al- 
though, according  to  the  statement  of  Justus,  the  son 
of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  new- 
ly founded  city,  Tiberias ;  and  it  was  not  until  Nero  had 
assigned  Tiberias  to  Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Seppho- 
ris established  its  supremacy  and  became  the  royal  res- 
idence and  depositor}'  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed 
the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by 
Gallus,  the  general  of  Ccstius  {War,  it,  18,  11).  It 
maintained  its  allegiance  to  the  Komans  after  the  gen- 
eral revolt  of  Galilee  {ibid,  iii,  2,  4;  4, 1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders  {Life,  8,  9).  Its  early 
importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  district  sanhe- 
drim were  instituted  by  Gabiuius  {War,  i,  8,  5),  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
ter which  catastrophe  it  became  for  some  years  the 
seat  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  until  it  was  transferred  to 
Tiberias  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  iii,  202).  It  was  subse- 
quently called  DiocasariOf  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  while  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A  revolt  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  (A.D. 
839)  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Constantius 
Gallus  C«esar  (Socrates,  //.  A\  ii,  33 ;  Sozomen,  //.  E,  iv, 
7).  This  town,  once  the  most  considerable  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, waa  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  ten  miles  west 
of  Mount  Tabor  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Qa(3u»p ;  Procopius  Ga- 
zsus.  Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicum).  It  was  much  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  for  ita  fountain, 
a  favorite  camping-place  of  the  Christians.  It  is  still 
represented  by  a  poor  village  bearing  the  name  Seffu' 
rieh,  distant  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth, 
retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness,  but  con- 
spicuous with  a  ruined  tower  and  church,  both  of  the 


Middle  Ages;  the  latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  assigned  by  a  late 
tradition  to  this  locality.  It  became  the  see  of  a  suffra- 
gan bishop  nnder  the  metropolitan  of  ScythopoUs  (Le 
Quien,  Oritns  ChrisHawus,  iii,  713,  714),  and  there  are 
coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  etc 
(Reland,  Palastina,  p.  199-1003;  Eckhel,  Doct,  VeU 
Num.  iii,  426,  426). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Crtog,  s.  v. 
A  recent  German  writer  (Lebrecht,  in  his  pamphlet  ott 
the  subject  [Berlin,  1877])  maintains  that  thb  was  the 
site  of  the  Bether  (q.  v.)  of  the  Talmud. 

Sept.     See  Septum. 

Septfoil  (seren-leaf),  an  architectural  ornament 
which  has  seven  cusps  or  points. 

SeptimSLna  in  Albls  {sevenfold  in  white')  is  the 
name  frequently  given  to  the  first  week  in  Whitauntide 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  newly  baptized,  who 
wore  their  white  robes  of  baptism  during  that  time. 
See  Alb. 

Septimontilun,  a  Roman  fe8ti%*al  which  was  held 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  lasted  only  for  a  single 
day.  The  day  of  the  Septimontium  was  a  diesferiatus 
for  the  Montani,or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient 
hills,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  several 
districts.  They  were  believed  to  have  been  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  citv.    See  RoaiK. 

Septuageslma  {seventieth),  the  third  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent.  The  reason  of  its  application  to  the  day  ia 
uncertain.  Some  liturgical  writers — e.  g.  Pamelius— > 
trace  it  to  the  association  of  the  ancient  monastic  Lent 
of  seventy  days  with  the  seventy  years*  captivity  of  la* 
rael  in  Babylon.  The  following  is  more  probable: 
There  being  exactly  fifty  days  between  the  Sunday 
next  before  Lent  and  Easter-day  inclusive,  that  Sunday 
is  termed  Quinquagesima,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth ;  and  the  two 
immediately  preceding  Sundays  are  called  from  the  next 
round  numbers  Scxagesima,  the  sixtieth,  and  Septua- 
gesima,  the  seventieth.  The  obser%'ation  of  these  days 
and  the  weeks  following  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Some  of  the  more  devout 
Christians  observed  the  whole  time  from  the  first  of 
these  Sundays  to  Easter  as  a  season  of  hnmiliation  and 
fasting,  though  the  ordinary  custom  was  to  commence 
fasting  on  Ash -Wednesday.  See  Eden,  Diet,  of  the 
Church,  s.  v.;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology,  s.  v, 

S^ptnagint  is  the  common  title  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  version  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
namely,  into  Greek,  and  is  generally  held  to  have  de- 
rived its  title  {seventy)  from  the  traditionary  number 
of  its  translators  (see  below),  rather  than  (as  Eichhom 
thought)  from  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim as  consisting  of  seventy  members.  (In  the  foW 
lowing  account  we  largely  make  use  of  that  in  Smith's 
Did.  of  the  Bible,y«\th  additions  from  other  sources.)* 
See  Grerk  Versions. 

I.  Oriffin  of  the  Version. — ^This  is  as  great  a  riddle  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  translation,  the  number  and  names  of  the  transla- 
tors, the  times  at  which  different  portions  were  trans- 
lated, are  all  uncertaiiu 

1.  Ancient  Testimony  on  the  Subjeet^l.)  The  oldest 
writer  who  makes  mention  of  the  Septuagint  is  Aristo- 
bulus,  an  author  referred  to  by  Eusebiua  {Prapar,  Evan' 
ffeL  xiii,  12)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {StronuUa,  v, 
595).  According  to  Ensebius,  he  was  a  Jew,  who  united 
the  Aristotelian  with  the  Jewish  philosophy,  and  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace 
i,  10.  Both  Clement  and  Eosebius  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Philometor  (2d  century  B.C.),  for  the  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  of  him  un- 
der Philadelphns  must  either  hare  been  corrupted  by 
ignorant  transcribers  or  have  been  so  written  by  mis^ 
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take  (Vftlckenaer,  §  10, 1 1 ;  Dabne,  p.  81  sq.).    His  words 
relative  to  the  Septaagint  are  these : 

**It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  law,  and 
Btndied  diligently  all  its  particulars ;  for  before  Demetrlas 
Phalerens  a  translation  had  been  made  by  others  of  the 
hi^ry  of  the  Hebrews'  going-forth  out  or  Egypt,  and  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  law.  Hence  It  Is 
manifest  that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
things,  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  wns  Pythagoras,  who 
also  transferred  many  of  onr  doctrines  Into  his  system. 
Bat  the  entire  translation  of  onr  whole  law  (q  M  oXq  ip- 
liffff la  rmv  6ta  Tov  vonov  wavrmn)  was  made  In  the  time  of 
the  king  named  Phlladelphns,  a  man  of  greater  seal,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dometrios  Phalereus." 

The  entire  passage  has  occasioned  much  conjecture 
and  discussion.  •  It  is  given  by  Yalckenaer  {IHatribff 
etc.),  Thiersch  (De  Veniom  Akxanirma\  and  Frankel 
(  VorUwHen,  etc.).  It  appears  that  the  words  of  Aristo- 
bnlus  do  not  speak  of  any  prior  Greek  tratulationf  as 
Hody  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any  translation  whatever. 
Tliey  rather  refer  to  some  brief  extracts  relative  to  Jew- 
ish history,  which  had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch 
into  a  language  commonly  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  entire  law 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus. 
Uody,  and  after  him  Eichhom,  conjectured  that  the 
fragmenta  of  Aristobulus  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Clement  were  written  in  the  2d  century  by  another 
Aristobulus,  a  Christian,  and  that  Aristobulus,  the  pro- 
fe«ed  Peripatetic,  was  a  heathen.  But  the  quotation 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Contra  JuUanum,  lib.  vi),  to 
which  the)'  appeal,  was  erroneously  made  by  that  fa- 
ther, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement. 
Richard  Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
bulus*s  remuns  {ffistoire  Critique  du  V.  T,  p.  189).  But 
Valckenaer  has  sufficiently  established  their  authentici- 
ty. The  testimony  of  Aristobulus  is  corroborated  by  a 
Latin  scholton  recently  found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Rome,  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Ritschl  in  a  little  book  entitled  DU  alexandrimichen 
BiUiotheken,  etc  (Beriin,  1888).  From  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  in  the  time 
of  Aristobulus,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
RC,  this  version  was  considered  to  have  been  made 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  account  contradicts  tho  voice  of  certain  his- 
tory, because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus. But  the  version  may  have  been  begun  under 
Soter  and  completed  under  Philadelphus,  bis  successor. 
In  this  way  may  be  reconciled  the  discordant  dotices  of 
the  time  when  it  originated;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Palestinian  account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of 
the  Chureh,  asserts  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the  work 
into  execution,  while  according  to  Aristeas,  Philo,  Jo- 
aephtts,  etc.,  his  son  Philadelphus  was  the  person. 
Hody  harmonises  the  discrepancy  by  placing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  two  years  during  which 
father  and  son  reigned  conjointly  (B.a  286  and  285). 
The  object  of  Demetrius  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek  is  not 
stated  by  Aristobulus,  but  Aristeas  relates  that  the 
librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a  desirable  thing 
that  such  a  book  should  be  deposited  in  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  Some  think  that  a  lUerary  rather  than 
a  religioui  motive  led  to  the  version.  So  Hilvernick. 
This,  however,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Hody, 
Sturz,  Frankel,  and  others  conjecture  that  the  object 
was  reliffious  or  ecclenastical.  Eichhom  refers  it  to 
fnivaU  impulse;  while  Hug  takes  the  object  to  have 
been  poUiicaL  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
version  was  intended  for  the  king's  use,  or  that  he 
wished  to  obtain  from  it  information  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  governing  a  nation  and  enacting  laws  for 
its  economic  well-being.  The  character  and  language 
of  the  version  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king, 
probably  ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  understood 
the  work.    Perhaps  an  eccktiastical  motive  prompted 


the  Jews  who  were  originally  interested  in  it,  while 
Demetrius  Pludereus  and  the  king  may  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  some  other  design. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether 
Aristobulus's  words  imply  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test  were  tranalated  into  Greek  under  PhiUdelphus,  or 
simply  the  Pentateuch.  Hody  contenda  that  vo^oc,  the 
term  used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time' the  Mo- 
saic IxMks  alone,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Old  Test.  Yalcke- 
naer thinks  that  all  the  books  were  comprehended  un- 
der it.  It  is  certainly  more  natnral  to  restrict  it  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

(2.)  The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint  is  the  prologue  of  Jesns  the  son  of  Sirach, 
a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew  concerning  the  version  before  us.  His  words  are 
these:  ''And  not  oply  these  things,  but  the  law  itself, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  lx>oks,  have  no 
small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." Frankel  has  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion 
on  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  unauthentic,  but  his 
reasons  are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  ap- 
pears from  it  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  L  e.  that  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  B.a  130. 

(8.)  The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next  be- 
fore us  (see  Rosenmuller,  I/andb,  d.  Lit.  d,  bUtU  Kritik 
«.  Exfff.  ii,  418  sq.).  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gen- 
tile, and  a  fav(/rite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, king  of  Egypt,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  hi» 
brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Philadelphus,  when 
forming  a  library  at  great  expense,  was  advised  by  De- 
metrius Phalereus  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  high -priest 
Eieazer  for  a  copy  of  the  l>ook  containing  the  Jewish 
laws.  Having  previously  purchased  the  freedom  of 
more  than  a  hundred  tliousand  captive  Jews  in  Egypt, 
the  king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem  with 
a  letter  requesting  of  Eleaacr  seventy-two  persons  as  in- 
terpreters, six  out  of  each  tribe.  They  were  despatched 
accordingly  with  a  magni6cent  copy  of  the  law,  and 
were  received  and  entertained  by  the  king  for  several 
days  with  great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led 
them  to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days,  having  been  written  down  by  Demetrius  piece  by 
piece,  as  agreed  upon  after  mutual  consultation.  It  was 
then  publicly  read  by  Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews 
whom  he  had  summoned  together.  They  approved  of 
it,  and  imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use,  and  it  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  command  of  the  king.  The  inter- 
preters were  sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard  (Basel,  1561,  8vo), 
and  several  times  reprinted,  was  also  given  by  Hody  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  book  entitled  JJe  Bibliorum 
TextHms  OriginalibuM,  Versionilnu  Grcedtf  et  Latina  Vul" 
gata  (Oxon.  1705,  fol.).  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Galland,  in  the  BibUMheca  Vet, 
Patrum,  vol.  ii.  It  was '  translated  into  English  by 
Whiston,  and  published  at  London  in  1727,  8vo.  See 
also  Aristeas,  Hist,  LXXII  Int,  ex  Rec,  Eld,  de  Parchum 
(Francf.  1610  i  Oxon.  1692). 

(4.)  In  all  discussions  relative  to  the  name  of  Septua-- 
gintf  so  universally  appropriated  to  the  Greek  version 
of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  discovered  by  Osann  and 
published  by  Ritschl  ought  to  be  considered.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  Latin  scholion  is  curious.  The  substance  of 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  Callimachus 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarians,  by  Tzet- 
zes,  and  from  his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury has  formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The 
writer  has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient 
Greek  poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
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PbiladelphuB,  and  Iben  he  tbos continues :  *^  Nam  rex  iUe 
philosophU  afferttsaimaB  [oorr.  ^'differtiaeimiis,*'  Ritachl ; 
"  aflfectissimoB,"  Thiersch  ]  et  csBteris  omnibua  auctoribus 
darifl,  diBquLutis  impenaa  regis  manifioentis  abiqiie  ter- 
rarum  quantum  raluit  voluminibus  opera  Demetrii  Pba- 
}exeiphzxa  aenum  duas  bibliotbecaa  fecit,  alteram  extra 
regiam  alteram  autem  in  reg^a."  The  scholiaQ  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  books  in  many  languages:  *'Qtt» 
suBuna  diligentia  rex  iUe  in  suam  linguam  fecit  ab  op- 
timis  interpretibus  couverti"  (see  Thierach)  De  Pmta^ 
Uuchi  Versione  Alexandrim  [Erlang.  1841],  p.  9,  9). 
Bemhardy  reads  instead  of  *<pAsm  senum,"  **et  Ixx 
senum,"  and  this  correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as 
it  well  may  be :  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed, 
and  this  appears  to  be  righL  This  gives  us  twenty 
eUkrt  associated  in  the  formatioa  of  the  library.  The 
testimony  comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority;  and 
this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true),  would  con- 
nect the  SqHuagint  with  the  library — a  designation 
which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  there  deposited;  and,  let  the  translation  be 
once  known  by  such  a  name,  then  nothing  would  be 
more  probable  than  that  the  designation  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tnuitlatQrf.  This  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  fables^  Let  the  Sep' 
tuaffitU  be  first  known  as  applying  to  the  associates  in 
the  collection  of  the  library,  then  to  the  library  itself, 
and  then  to  that  particular  book  in  the  librai^*  which  to 
so  many  had  a  far  greater  value  tlian  all  its  other  oon- 
tenta  Whether  more  tfaa^  the  Pentateuch  was  thus 
translated  and  then  deposited  in  the  royal  library  is  a 
separate  question. 

2.  Confirmaiitm  by  Later  AuihorUies^ — (1.)  Of  Jewish 
writers,  Josephns  (^AnL  xii,  3)  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristeas;  but  PhUo*s  account  (/>e  VUa  MotiSy  lib.  ii) 
differs  in  a  number  of  circumstances. 

(2.)  Among  the  Greek  Church  fathers  Iren»us  (lib. 
iii,  c  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn 
his  Alexandrian  library  with  the  writings  of  all  nations, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version 
of  their  Scriptures;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well 
skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages;  that 
the  king  tqHwaUd  them  from  one  awther  and  bade  them 
all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions,  God 
was  glorified,  for  they  ail  agreed  exactfyf  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  Senpiures  are  troMkUed  by  the  uupira- 
tumo/Godm 

Justin  Bfartyr  {Cohort,  ad  Grmcoi,  p.  84)  gives  the 
same  account,  and  adds  that  be  was  taken  to  see  the 
cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  thirty-six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  thirty-six  versions  agree- 
ing in  every  point  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  iii-vi). 

(3.)  Among  the  Latin  fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators — *^  Non  autem  secun- 
dum LJCX  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino  Spiritu  in- 
terpretatifOb  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnuUa  dixisse,  ut  ad 
spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  roagis  admoneretnr  leo- 
toris  intentio"  (De  Doctr,  Christ,  iv,  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story  of 
the  cells  and  the  inspiration — '^£t  nescio  quis  primus 
auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  AlexandrieB  mendaeio  sno 
extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  acriptitarent,  cum  Aris- 
tiBus  ejusdem  Ptolemffii  virtpaffjnar^,  et  multo  post 
tempore  Josephus,  nihil  tale  retulerint:  sed  in  un&  ba- 
sUicft  congregates,  oontulisse  scribant,  non  prophetaaie. 
AUud  est  enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spir- 
itus  Ventura  pnedicit;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  qus  int^Uigit  tiansfert"  (Prcrf,ad  PenC), 

3.  Modem  Opimont.-^ii.)  UntU  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century  the  origin  of  the  Sept.  as  given  by  Aris- 
teas was  firmly  believed;  while  the  numerous  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  original  atory  in  the  prog- 


ress of  centuries  wtm  unhesitating  received  as  equal- 
ly genuine.  The  story  was  first  reckoned  improbable 
by  L.  Vives  (in  a  note  to  Aaguatine*s  De  Civitate  Dei) ; 
then  Scaliger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew ; 
and  Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hody  was  the 
first  who  demonstrated  with  great  learning,  skill,  and 
discrimination  that  the  narrative  could  not  be  authen- 
tic {De  BibL  Text,  Grig.  Vers,  Grae.  et  LaL  Vulg,  [Ox- 
ford, 1705]  lib.  iv).  It  is  tiow  universal!}'  pronounced 
fabulous. 

(2.)  But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  the  version  itself:  (a.)  The  version  was 
made  at  Alexandria.  (6k)  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies, about  B.C  280.  (c)  The  hiw  (L  e. 
the  Pentateuch)  alone  was  translated  at  first.  It  is  also 
very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  royal  library.  (The  em- 
peror Akbar  caasNsd  the  New  Test,  to  be  translated  into 
Persian.) 

(8.)  But  by  whom  was  the  version  made?  As  Hody 
justly  remarks,  ^  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  spontaneously  by 
the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  law  and  the  interpret- 
ers (as  Pseudo-Aristess  and  his  followers  relate)  were 
summoned  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  by  the  high-priest 
to  Alexandria."  On  this  question  no  testimony  can 
be  so  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  the  version  itself, 
which  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  £gyptian  words.  The  forms 
iiXBooav,  iraptvilSaKocaVi  betray  the  fellow -citizens 
of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet,  who  closes  his  iam- 
bic line  with  Kavb  yfjc  iox&Coirav,  Hody  (II,  iv) 
gives  several  examples  of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names 
and  coins  and  measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome 
of  Alexandria  for  the  Hebrew  Cibrath  (Gen.  aiviii,  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job  (viii, 
11).  The  reader  of  the  Sept.  will  readily  agree  with 
his  conclusion,  "Sive  regis  jussu,  sive  sponte  a  Jodssis^ 
a  Jttdsis  Alexandrinis  fuisse  factam.*'  The  question  as 
to  the  moving  cause  which  gave  birth  to  the  version 
is  one  which  cannot  be  so  decisively  answered  either 
by  internal  evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.  The 
balance  of  probability  must  be  struck  between  the  tra- 
dition, so  widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the 
king's  intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested 
by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion itself.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  re- 
turned firom  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to  them  in  the 
Chaldaio  tongue  in  Targums  or  paraphrases;  and  the 
same  was  done  with  the  books  of  the  prophets  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  synagogues. 
The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  stiU  less  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew;  their  &miliar  language  was  Alexan- 
drian Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexandria  in  large 
numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  and  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemiaa.  They  would  naturally  follow  the 
same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine;  the  law 
first,  and  itfterwards  the  prophets,  would  be  explained  in 
Ghreek,  and  from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an 
entire  Greek  version.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion seem  to  confirm  this  view;  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
beet  part  of  the  version ;  the  otiier  books  are  more  de- 
fective, betraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy 
of  the  Hebraw  MSSb  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  leamli^ 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

(i,)  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  a  considerable  time  before  the  prophets 
is  not  warranted  by  the  language  of  Justin,  Clement  of 
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Alexkndria,  Tcrtollian,  Epiphftniuii;  and  BHwty  of  Poi- 
tiers; although  we  are  aware  that  Aristeaa,  Joeephus, 
Philo,  the  Talmudists,  and  Jerome  mention  the  taw  only 
as  having  been  interpreted  by  the  seventy-two.  Hody 
thinks  that  the  Jews  first  resorted  to  the  reading  of  the 
prophets  in  their  synagogues  when  Antiochos  Epipha- 
nes  forbade  the  use  of  the  law,  and  therefore  that  the 
ptt>phetic  portion  was  not  tranidated  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Philoroetor's  reign.  It  is  wholly  im- 
probable, howcTer,  that  Antiochus  interdicted  the  Jews 
merely  from  reading  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  1  Mace, 
i,  41|  etc. ;  and  Josephns,  ArU. xii,  5 ;  Frankel,  p.  48, 49). 
The  interval  between  the  translating  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  of  which  many  speak,  was  probably  rery 
short.  Hody's  proof  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
translated  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  yattroc,  is  per- 
fectly nugatory,  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of  Es- 
ther does  not  state  that  this  part  of  the  Old  Test  was 
translated  under  Ptolemy  Phtloroetor  or  that  it  was  ded- 
icated to  him.  On  the  contrary  it  refers  to  a  certain 
epistle  containing  apocryphal  additions  to  the  canoni- 
cal book  of  Esther  (Valckenaer,  p.  83, 68).  It  is  a  fruit- 
less task  to  attempt  to  ascertaiu  the  precise  times  at 
which  separate  portions  of  the  version  were  made.  All 
that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  probability  is 
that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi  and  finished  before  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Ph^'scon.  • 

It  is  obvious  from  internal  evidence  that  there  were 
several  translators,  but  certainly  not  seventy-two.  Hody 
has  endeavored  to  parcel  oat  their  version  into  small 
portions,  assigning  each  part  to  a  separate  person,  and 
aflSnning  that  they  were  put  together  in  one  cento  vrith- 
out  revision ;  but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the 
translators  are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  elegance.  There  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  more  than  one 
interpreter,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most  skilful  of 
all.  The  entire  work  was  made  by  five  or  six  individ- 
uals at  least,  and  must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  val- 
ue. Comp.  Amenfoordt,  £>€  Variit  I^dw,  ffolmti,  Lo€, 
quortmcL  Pent,  Mot,  (Lugd.  1815);  Thiersch,  £)€  Pent. 
Vert,  A I  Libri  III  (Erlang.  1841);  Fraukel,  Ueber  d, 
Einftute  d.  paletf,  Exeg,  auf  d,  alex,  Hermen,  (Leips. 
1851) ;  KosenmUller,  op,  cit.  p.  485  sq. 

(5.)  In  opposition  to  the  Psendo-Aristeas,  we  cannot 
bat  maintain  that  the  translators  were  A  leorandrian,  not 
Palestinian,  Jews.  The  internal  character  of  the  en- 
tire version,  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  sufiiciently 
attests  the  fact.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  proper 
names  and  terms  peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in 
•ach  a  manner  as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 
Greek -speaking  population  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  has  been 
proved,. to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  by  Hody;  although 
some  of  his  examples  are  not  appropriate  or  conclusive. 
Frankel  supposes  that  the  version  was  made  not  only 
at  different  times,  but  at  different  placet.  This  is  quite 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him 
that  different  books  originated  after  this  fashi(Ni,  the 
impulse  having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled,  especially 
Cyrene,  Lcontopolis,  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

(6.)  The  division  into  verses  and  chapters  is  much  later 
than  the  age  of  the  translators.  Our  present  editions 
have  been  printed  in  conformity  with  Uie  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  12th  century,  though  they  are  not 
oniform  in  this  particular.  Still,  however,  many  MSS. 
have  separations  in  the  text.  The  Alexandrine  Codex 
is  said  by  Grabe  to  have  140  divisions,  or,  as  they  may 
be  called,  chaj^erty  in  the  book  of  Numbers  alone  (ProU 
egomena,  c  1,  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  VkvtmQ^  etc., 
could  hardly  have  been  afiixed  by  the  translators,  since 
often  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  version  of  the 
book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 


II.  TeTtval  Batit  of  the  Vergion,^1,  It  has  been  {n« 
quired  whether  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan  codex.  The  Sept 
and  Samaritan  harmonize  in  more  than  a'  thousand 
places,  where  they  differ  ftvm  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the 
bans  of  the  Version.  Various  considerations  have  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  names' of  I>e 
Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  and 
Eichhomare  enlisted  on  its  behalf.  But  the  irrecon^ 
cilable  enmity  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  effectually 
militates  against  it  Besides,  in  the  prophets  and  Ha- 
giographa,  the  number  of  variations  from  Uie  Masoretic 
text  is  even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Mosaic  books.  Ko  solution,'  therefore,  can 
be  satisfactory  which  will  not  sen-e  to  explain  at  once 
the  cause  or  causes  both  of  the  differences  between  the 
Seventy  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those 
found  in  the  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  a  hypothesis  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sept  in  Jere- 
miah and  Esther,  where  it  deviates  most  from  the  Mas- 
oretic MSS.,  presenting  such  transpositions  and  inter- 
polations as  excite  the  surprise  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  The  above  solution  of  the  question  must  be 
rejected  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  also  for 
the  following.  (1 .)  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  if 
the  discrepancies  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  copies 
be  estimated  numerically,  the  Sept  will  be  found  to 
agree  ybr  more  frequently  with  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer. (2.)  In  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  pas- 
sages occurring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  Sept  does  not  contain  them.  (8.)  In  the 
passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found,  both  in 
the  Samaritan  and  Sept,  from  the  Jewish  text,  they 
often  differ  among  themselves,  and  the  amplification  of 
the  Sept.  is  less  than  that  of  the  Samaritan.  (4.)  Some 
of  the  small  amplifications  in  which  the  Samaritan 
seems  to  accord  with  the  Sept  are  in  such  incorrect 
and  non- idiomatic  Hebrew  that  it  is  suggested  that 
these  must  be  trantlationt,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the 
Sept  (5.)  The  amplifications  of  the  Sept  and  Samaritan 
often  resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if 
similar  false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in 
each  case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  ais 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sept.  is  more  Jewish  than 
Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of  translation 
from  a  Samaritan  codex,  which  would  involve  the  sub- 
ject in  greater  difilcultiefi,  and  leave  more  points  to  be 
explained.  (On  some  of  the  supposed  agreements  of 
the  Sept  with  the  Samaritan,  see  bishop  Fitzgerald  in 
Kitto's  Journal  ofSaoed  Literature,  Oct  1848,  p.  824- 
832.) 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated  from  the 
other— a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable.  Jahn  and  Bauer 
imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the  Egyptian 
Jews  agreed  much  more  closely  with  the  Samaritan  in 
the  text  and  forms  of  its  letters  than  the  present  Maso- 
retic copies.  This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were 
othenvisc  correct,  would  not  account  for  the  great  har- 
mony existing  between  the  Samaritan  and  Sept. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by  Gesenius 
{Commentaiio  de  Pent,  Sanmr.  Orig,  Indole,  et  A  uctor,), 
viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Sept  fiowed  from  a 
common  recetision  (tK^om^)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
one  older  than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common  use. 
"This  supposition,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by  whom  it  is 
adopted,  "  will  account  for  the  differences  and  for  the 
agreements  of  the  Sept  and  Samaritan."  The  follow- 
ing objections  have  been  made  to  this  ingenious  and 
plausible  hypothesis,  (a.)  It  assumes  that  before  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Test,  was  written  there  had  been  a  re- 
cension or  revision  of  several  books.  But  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  intpired 
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jnen  applied  a  oorrecttng  hand  in  thia  manner  till  the 
close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that  others  did  so  is  not  in 
unison  with  right  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
unless  it  be  equally  affirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under 
(he  idea  of  correcting,  the  holy  books.  (6.)  This  hypoth- 
esis implies  that  a  recension  took  plac^  at  a  period  com- 
paratively early,  before  any  books  had  been  written  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings 
of  David  and  Solomon.  If  i  t  be  improbable  that  a  revised 
edition  was  made  before  the  completion  of  the  canon, 
it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it  was  undertaken 
when  few  booka  were  written,  (c.)  It  supposes  that  an 
older  recension  was  still  current  after  Ezra  had  revised 
the  whole  collection  and  closed  the  canon.  In  making 
the  Sept.  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  the  translators,  followed  a  recension  far  infe^ 
rior  in  their  estimation  to  the  copy  of  the  sacred  books 
corrected  by  Ezra.  Thu  objection  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ezra  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  TesL, 
hanng  been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the  Jewish 
tradition ;  and  although  a  majority  of  the  German  crit- 
ics disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is  held  by  very  able  and  ac- 
complished men. 

Prof.  Lee  {Prolegomena  to  Bagtter^a  Polggloi)  ac- 
counts for  the  agreement  between  the  Sept.  and  Samar- 
itan in  another  way.  He  conjectures  that  the  early 
Christians  interspersed  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
glosses,  which  ignorant  transcribers  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  texL  But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christiana  in 
general  were  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
.and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy ;  neither  has  he 
.taken  into  account  the  reverence  entertained  by  the 
early  Christians  for  the  sacred  bcoka.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, attribute  the  least  probability  to  this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by  Frankel, 
viz.  that  the  Sept.  flowed  from  a  Chaldee  version,  which 
was  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra — a  version 
inexact  and  paraphrastic,  which  had  midergone  many 
alterations  and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by 
li.  Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 
Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  version  is 
.superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, where  much  is  gained  by  it.  This  Chaldee  ver- 
sion circulated  in  various  transcripts  here  and  there; 
and  as  the  same  care  was  not  applied  in  preserving  its 
integrity  as  was  exercised  with  respect  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  differ- 
ences among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
.the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it.  Fran- 
kel concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  SepL,  because  the  mistakes  found  in  that 
version  must  have  frequently  originated  in  misunder- 
standing the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Explanations 
of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jews  were  given  in 
Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  or  uniformly;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  a  Chaldee  version  had 
been  made  out  in  writing,  and  circulated  in  different 
copies.  Glosses,  or  short  expositions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, were  furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were  incor- 
porated with  the  version  by  the  Jewish  translators,  to 
whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  lio  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends  itself 
to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorttudien  of  Frankel 
have  probably  opened  up  the  way  towards  a  correct  so- 
lution. The  great  source  from  which  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Sept  and  the  Samaritan  flowed  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  early  traditional  interpretations  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  targnma,  or  paraphrases — not 
written,  perhaps,  but  orally  circulated.  Such  glossarial 
versions,  which  must  have  circulated  chiefly  in  Pales- 
tine, require  to  be  traced  back  to  an  eariy  epoch — to  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 
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at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  once  indicating  and  modi- 
fying the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation.  The  Alexan- 
drian mode  of  interpretation  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  Palestinian;  for  the  Jews  of  Egypt  looked 
upon  Jerusalem  as  their  chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem  as  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one, 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantially  the 
same  (see  Gieseler's  Eccles,  Ilist^  transl.  by  Cunning- 
ham, i,  80). 

Tychsen  (Tentamen  di  Variis  Codd,  Ileb.  V,  T.  AfSS, 
Gener.)  thought  that  the  Sept.  was  made  from  the  He- 
brew transcribed  into  Hebrew-Greek  characters.  It  b 
almost  unneoessar>'  to  refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never 
obtained  general  currency,  having  been  examined  and 
refuted  by  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  Verbal  Condition  of  the  OriginaL 
— Here  we  naturally  inquire  as  to  two  obvions  points': 

(1.)  Was  the  version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  with 
the  vowel-pointa  now  used?  A  few  examples  will  in- 
dicate the  answer. 

A.  Pbopix  Namrs. 
Hebrew. 

Exod.  vi,  IT,  *i33b,  LibnI. 

vl,  19,  "^brip,  Machll. 

xiii,  80,  cnM,  Etham. 

Denr.  ill,  10,  Msbc,  Salcbah. 

Iv,  48,  -isa,  Bczer. 

xxxlv,  1,  n&DD,  Plsgah. 

B.  Otbsb  WOBDfl. 

Hebrew,  SeptuaginL 

Gen.  1, 9,        DIpQ,  ptaee,  cwayujii  (hIpQ). 

XT,  11,      Drk  !S1^^^,  Kol  ffVMCa^Kref  avrott 

and  he  drove  them  away,  (dtHM  3U^]1). 

Exod.  Xii,  17,  n^SSHT^K,  rjr»r  hvro\'nv  rain-qv  . 

unleayetwd  bread,  (S^^^^i^T^K). 

Namb.xvl,fi,  *^pa,  tntA«  kmivKtwrtu 

m/omUig,  (*^^SD< 

Dent  xr,  18,    Mad^a,  dmMa,  lw4fto*  (MSlSri).  : 

Isa.  ix,  S,         *ia^,  a  word.  ^votov  O?^)- 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  arc  Innumerable.  Plainly 
the  Greek  translators  had  not  Hebrew  MSS.  pointed  as 
at  present  In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Exod.  ii,  25;  Nahum 
iii,  8)  the  Sept  has  possibly  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing  has 
gone  wrong. 

(2.)  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  anr 
other,  and  were  the  final  letters  y,  S),  %  D,  "],  in  use 
when  the  Sept  was  made?— Take  a  few  out  of  many 
examples: 

Hebrew.  SeptuoffM,  ■ 

(1)  Dent  xxvf,  6,       "I^IK  "^fi^K,  ivpiap  ^iwtfiaX^ 

a  periehing  s'unan,  OM*^  DIX). 

(S)  8  Kings  ii,  14,      Miin-qX, 

he  also. 

(3)  2  Kings  xxll,  20,  )A, 

therefore, 

(4)  1  Chron.  xvll,  10,  tS  TftXI, 

and  I  told  thee. 

(s)  Hos.  yi,  fi,         n^x  :;*^;:Dd^^ 


Dt  Joins  the  two 
words  In  one]. 

otfX  ovrmt 

(•,?-Kb). 

Kai  TU  Kpiua  fk09 
ffcrat. 

emd  thy  judomenta      The  Sept  reads ; 

even  pou^  Oyoor      [It  Joins  the  first 
q/  the  jloek,  two  words]. 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2, 4,  6)  ifrhere  the  Sept  reads 
as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text ;  one  case  (3)  where  one  Hebrew  word  is  made  int<^ 
two  by  the  Sept. ;  two  cases  (1, 5)  where  the  Sept  trans- 


(6)  Zech.  xl,  7, 
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ten  a  letter  from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these 
cases  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  the  present  final  fomas  were  not  the«i  in  use. 
In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  6,  6),  the  Sept.  has 
perhaps  preserved  the  true  division  and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  fninute  particulars,  which  en- 
able us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the  translators, 
great  help  is  afforded  by  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra^  and 
by  the  Vorttudien  of  Frankel,  who  has  roost  diligently 
anatomized  the  text  of  the  Sept.  His  projected  work 
on  the  whole  of  the  version  has  not  been  completed, 
but  he  has  puMbhed  a  part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Udter 
dm  Emfluu  dtr  paldstinischen  Exfgue  a\\f  die  alexan- 
drwUeie  Hermeneutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

III.  Eedetiattical  A  vthority  and  Injluenee,—T\ie  Sept. 
does  not  apt)ear  to  have  obtained  general  authority 
among  the  Jews  so  long  as  Hebrew  was  understood  at 
Alexandria.  It  b  remarkable  that  Aristobulus  quotes 
.  the  original,  even  where  it  departs  from  the  text  of  the 
Sept.  The  version  was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt, 
•Norifaera  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  to  be  publicly 
read  in  some  of  their  synagc^es.  From  the  146th  No- 
vella of  Jtistiuiau,  it  would  seem  that  some  Jews  wbbed 
the  public  interpreter,  who  read  the  lessons  out  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  Hebrew,  to  give*  his  explana- 
tions of  them  in  Greek,  while  others  desired  to  have 
them  in  Chaldee.  The  reader,  th<;refore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited  in  the 
original,  yet,  although  they  highly  esteemed  the  Greek, 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  equal  to  the  Hebrew.  Even 
the  Talmudbts  make  honorable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  b  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  abom- 
ination to  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  but  thb  refers  to  the 
2d  century  and  the  timeJoUounr^f  not  to  the  period  wi' 
mediate^  after  the  appearance  of  Christ.  When  con- 
troversies arose  between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
former  appealed  with  irresistible  force  of  argument  to 
thb  version,  the  latter  denied  that  it  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  original.  Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious 
to  the  Jews— as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been 
commended.  They  had  recourse  to  the  translation  of 
Aquila,  who  b  suppoaed  to  have  undertaken  a  new 
work  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
planting the  Sept.  and  favoring  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren. 

Among  the  Christiana  the  ancient  text,  called  koi»^, 
was  current  before  the  time  of  Origen.  We  find  it  quot- 
ed by  the  early  Christian  fathers — in  Greek  by  Clem- 
ens Romanus,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneus;  in  Latin  versions 
by  TertuUian  and  Cyprian.  We  find  it  questioned  as 
inaccurate  by  the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  ApoL),  and  pro- 
voking them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  etc.).  We  find  it  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
and  PhUo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time  of  the 
apoetles  and  evangelists,  whose  writings  are  full  of  cita- 
tions and  references,  and  imbued  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Sept.  From  all  thb  we  are  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  on  this  head : 

1.  Thb  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Helle- 
nistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  ChrisL  An  annual  fes- 
tival was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Motii^  lib.  ii). 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  6f  the 
New  TesL  proves  that  it  had  long  been  in  general  use. 
Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  or  by  colo- 
nization, the  Greek  language  prevailed;  wherever  Jews 
were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  hbtory  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Sept.,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine 
Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  One  True  God  and  his  promises  of  a  Saviour 
to  come  throughout  the  nations;  it  was  indeed  ostium 
genHbui  ad  Chriitunu    To  the  wide  dispersion  of  thb 


venion  we  may  ascribe^  in  great  measure,  that  general 
persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  (per- 
crebuerat  OrietUe  toto)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  which  led  the  magi  to  recognise  the  star 
that  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  in  the 
spread  of  the  GoepeL  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from 
Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Kome,  used  the 
Greek  language ;  the  testimonies  to  Chrbt  from  the  Uw 
and  the  prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Sept. ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  hb  address  to 
the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  Sept. 
version  of  Isaiah  in  hb  chariot  (ta»c  irpifiarov  ini  n^a-. 
yijv  4x^) «  ^^^7  ^^^  vrert  scattered  abroad  went  A>rth 
into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  p«)int- 
ing  to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version 
of  Moses  and  the  pmphcts;  from  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria in  the  East  to  Rome  and-Msasilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Pales- 
tine, IrenKus  at  Lyoni*,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures;  and  a  still 
wider  range  was  given  to  the  Sept.  by  the  Latin  ver- 
sion (or  versions)  made  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
churches  in  Italv  and  Africa;  and  in  later  times  t)v  the 
numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopis,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long 
period  the  Sept.  was  the  Old  Test  of  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  Church  (see  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay, 
by  W.  R.  Churton,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Sept.  on  the 
Progress  of  Christianity  [Camb.  1861];  and  an  art.  in 
the  Zeitschnf,  unssensch,  TheoL  1862,  vol.  iii). 

A  number  of  other  versions  have  been  founded  on  the 
Sept.  1.  Various  early  Latin  translations,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Vetvs  Jtala ;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic, 
belonging  to  the  1st  and  2d  centuries;  3.  The  Etbiopic, 
belonging  to  the  4th  centur}';  4.  The  Ahneiuan,  of  the 
5th  century;  5.  The  Georgian,  of  the  6rh  century;  6. 
Varioiin  Syriac  versions,  of  the  6th  and  8th  centuries; 
7.  Some  Arabic  versions  [see  Arabic  Versions];  6. 
The  Slavonic,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

IV.  LUurgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the  Version, — 
Thb  b  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has  received  but  liU 
tie  attention ;  not  so  much,  probably,  as  its  importance 
deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tregelles  many  years  ago 
that  the  headings  of  certain  psalms  in  the  Sept.  coin- 
cide with  the  liturgical  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
book.  The  results  were  at  a  later  perioil  communicated 
in  Kitto*s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1862, 
p.  207-209.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated:  The 
28d  Psalm,  Sept.  (Heb.  24th),  is  headed  in  the  Sept. 
r^t*  /*tac  ffofifidrov;  so,  too,  in  Heb.  in  De  Sola's 
Prayers  of  the  Sephardim,  'JllSX'^n  DT^S :  Psa.  xlvii, 
Sept.  (Heb.  xlviii),  Sivrip^  cafifidroVf  ''3C  Orb :  Psa. 
xciii,  Sept.  (Hcb.xciv),  rtrpddi  oafifiarov,  ''5^3'^  UV^ : 
Psa.  xcii,  Sept,  (Heb.  xciii),  £i'c  r^v  ripipav  tov  irpo- 
frajUfidroVj  *^Od  Q1*^b.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek 
copies  extant  which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psa. 
Ixxxi  and  Ixxx  (Heb.  Ixxxii  and  Ixxxi),  which  the 
Jewbh  Prayer-book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  fljih 
days;  but  that  such  once  exbted  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin  PsaUerium 
Veins  having  the  prefixed  quinta  sabbatic  ^d*^^n  D1*^b. 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psaims,  has  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these  psalms  in  the 
Sept.  b  in  accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in  other 
passages  of  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  at 
times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use,  and  whether 
they  do  not  originate  in  part  from  rubrical  directions. 
It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain  that  the  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated from  a  copy  prepared  for  synagogue  worship. 

V.  Character  of  the  Fei-«bn.— Under  thb  head  we 
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hare  to  eonsider  aevenl  special  qaesttona  telating  to  its 
internal  character  as  a  translation: 

1.  Is  the  Sept  Faiih/ul  in  Substance  9 ^Hen  we  can^ 
not  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples;  the  question  re> 
fers  to  the  general  texture,  and  any  opinion  we  express 
must  be  verified  by  continuous  reading.  For  a  purely 
philological  examination,  see  Skptuaoimt,  Likouxstic 
Ghabactbrof. 

(1.)  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  HodT|Franke],aBd 
others  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by  difler- 
ent  persons,  without  any  comprehensive  revision  to  har- 
monize the  several  parts.  Names  and  words  are  ren- 
dered differently  in  different  books ;  e.  g. 

nOB.  the  Passover,  in  the  Pentateuch  is  rendered  nu- 
ffx<^ ;  io  2  Chron.  zxxv,  6,  ^vvk. 

W^y^^  Urim,  Ezod.  zxviii,  26,  dif\«4nf ;  Dent  xuiii,  8, 
diiXoi ;  Ezra  ii,  63,  ^utril^ovmi  Keh.  vil,  6S,  0wt»Vmv. 

DSrii  Thummim,  Ezod.  xzvUi,  SG,  Ax^ia;  Esra  11,68, 

The  Philistines  In  the  Pentateuch  aud  Joshna  are  ^vXi- 
ffTie«> ;  in  the  other  books  aXXu^vXoi. 

The  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  kym  eifxt  instesd  of  ^i». 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

(2.)  Thus  the  character  of  the  version  varies  much  in 
the  several  books;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best, 
as  Jetome  says  ("  Confitemur  plus  quam  ceteris  cum  He- 
braicis  oonsonare*'),  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  exter- 
nal evidence  that  the  law  was  translated  first,  when  He- 
brew MSSk  were  more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known. 
Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  books 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  version. 

(3.)  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  infe- 
rior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding  with  rarer 
words  and  expressions.  In  these  parts  the  reader  of  the 
Sept.  must  be  continually  on  the  watoh  lest  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  a  difficult  word  mar  the  whole  sentence. 
The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  are  perhaps  the -best. 

(4.)  In  the  major  prophets  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured — e.  g.  Isa.  ix,  1,  rov' 
TO  irpioTov  iri€  raxp  iroiti,  xwf>a  Za/SovXwy,  «.  r.  X. ; 
and  in  ix,  6,  "  Esaias  nactus  est  interpretem  sese  indig- 
num"  (ZwingU) ;  Jcr.  xxiii,  G,  icai  tqvto  to  6vo/ia  av- 
Tov  o  Kcikkfru  airrov  Kvpios  'ItitCiStK  iv  roiy  irpo^- 

TMQ. 

Ezekiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  generally) 
seem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  Sept.  version  of  Daniel 
was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion  being  substituted  for  it. 

(5.)  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  mar- 
gin into  the  text  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Isa.  vii,  16;  Hab. 
iii,  2;  Joel  i,  8) — ^for  these  are  blemishes  not  of  the  ver- 
sion itself,  but  of  the  copies — and  forming  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  what  the  Sept.  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may 
perhaps  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile, 
that  it  was,  in  many  parts,  '^  the  wrong  side  of  the  He- 
brew tapestry,**  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines,  and  with 
many  ends  of  threads  visible ;  or,  to  use  a  more  digni- 
fied illustration,  the  Sept.  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus — 
the  larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition is  lost.  On  Judges,  see  Grabii  £p.  ad  J.  MiUutm 
qua  Ostend,  L.  Judd.  Gen,  LXX  Vers,  earn  esse  quam 
MS.  Alex.  Exhibet,  etc  (Oxf.  1705);  Zieglcr,  Theol 
AhhandL  (Gott.  1791),  vol  i.  On  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurzgef,  exeg,  Ildb,  z.  A,  T.  iv,  24  sq.;  ix,  13 
sq.  On  Chronicles,  Movers,  AVtV.  Unters,  (Bonn,  1834). 
On  Esther,  Fritsche's  ed.  (ZUr.  1848).  See  Jer,  s.  r.  Jud. 
Alex,  ac  Relig.  init,  Grasc,  em,  Notisque  Crit,  ilL  G.  L. 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794;  2d  ed.  1824,  by  F.  A.  G.  Spohn). 

2,  Is  the  Version  Minutely  Accurate  in  Details? — ^We 
have  anticipated  the  answer  to  this  question,  but  will 
give  a  few  examples : 

(U)  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often  ren- 
dered by  differing  words— Exod.  xii,  13,  ^P)HOD, "  I  will 


pass  over,"  Sept  in«7a<ra>,but  23,  HOT,  "will  pass  over," 
Sept.  iraptXevaiTat, 

(j2.)  Differing  words  by  the  sante  word— Exod.  xii, 
23,  "^^S,  *'  pass  through,"  and  MDD,  '*  pass  over,*'  both 
by  irap^tOeereu;  llumb^  acv,  4,  &,  HfiaQ,  **  offering,** 
and  n2t,  ^'SBCrifioe,'*  both  by  dvoia, 

(8.)  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged ; 
Kvptog  is  put  for  Q'^rybx,  God,  and  Otoe  for  HJIVJ,  Je- 
hovah; and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  combined  or 
wrongly  separated. 

(4.)  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Gen.  xxiii,  by  translating  the  name 
Machpehh  {rb  itx\ovv)f  the  version  is  made  to  speak 
first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9),  and  then  of 
thejield  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17),  o  aypo^  'Et^pwv,  oq 
tfv  iv  T^  ^i3rX</>  oinikaitft,  the  last  word  not  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew.    Zech.  vi,  14  is  a  curious  example  of 

four  names  of  persons  being  tranalated — e.  g.  n^sHab, 
<*to  Tobijah,"  Sept.  rote  xP*l^f"*^C  aifrijg;  Pi^ah  in 
Deut.  xxxiv,  1,  is  ^oy^f  ^^  ^  Deut  iii,  27,  tov  Xe- 
Xn^EU/Mvov. 
(6.)  The  transUtois  are  often  misled  by  the  similarity 

of  Hebrew  words— c.  g.  Numb,  iii,  26,  WSJ"^,  "the 
cords  of  it,**  Sept.  rd  KardKoiira,  and  iv,  26,  rd  wtptatrd. 
In  other  places  oli  caXof ,  and  Isa.  liv,  2,  rd  (r^of rioyiara, 
both  rightly.  Exod.  iv,31,  ^:fW^,  **  they  heard,*" Sept 
iXjopil  (^Imi07) «  Numb,  xvi,  15,  **I  have  not  taken  one 
ass**  C^TCn),  Sept  oifK  iTn^furfna  (nan)  t^npa; 
Deut  xxxil,  10,  IMSyo^,  "he  found  him,**  Sept  od- 
TdpKrjffev  ai/Tov;  1  Sam.  xii,  2,  "^tn^b,  **l  am  gray- 
headed,**  Sept  Ko^cofuu  (tna^);  Gen.  iii,  17, 
Tf'niDSJ^,  **for  thy  sake,'*  Sept  ivTOiQ  ipfotc  ifov  (*! 
for  n)."* 

In  very  similar  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced  to 
-the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  1  and  *i,  ri 
and  r,  *^  and  \  etc^;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
coimection  between  the  original  and  the  version — e.  g. 
Deut  xxxii,  8,  ^K'ni^^  *«aa,  "the  sons  of  Israel,'*  Sept 
dyylXoiv  Btov.    Aquila  and  Symmachus,  vuav  *I<rpa^X. 

Isa.  xxi^  11,  le.  Septuagint. 

Watchman,  wbot  of  the  night?  .  ^  » .    .» * 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ♦''^<^««  *»aAf  etc , 

The  watehman  said,  ^  \  »  .  -^  „  • 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  ♦•'V**^*^-  ^'''^P-'  «*" 
the  night:  r,,.  ,.i«t«. 

If  ye  win  inquire,  inquire  ye.         hav  Cqt^  K*Vftt' 

Return,  come.  xai  imp' ^;ioi'oiM<. 

(6.)  Besides  the  above  deviations  and  many  like  then!, 
which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  oauses^-^the  change 
of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew — there  are 
some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  studied  varia- 
tion in  the  Sept  from  the  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2,  on 
the  seventh  pS*^2CM)  day  God  ended  his  work;  Sept 
(TvyentXcirev  ^  %i6q  kv  Tf  ^fiipqi  fy  ^c7-y  rd  Ipya  cnr- 
TOV,  The  addition  in  Exod.  xii,  40,  jrai  iv  Tp  yf  Xa- 
vadv,  appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  dif- 
ficulty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are 
soften^  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God 
for  hand  the  Sept  substitutes /MMoei* ;  for  moutk,  vord, 
etc.  Exod.  iv,  16,  "  Thou  shidt  be  to  hun  instead  of 
God**  (D1ir6Kb),  Sept  trb  St  aimf  hp  rd  wpdc  riw 

Bfov  (see  Exod.  iv,  16).  These  and  many  more  savor 
of  design  rather  than  of  accident  or  error. 

The  version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accnrate  in 
details ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  never 
to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases  of  ike  Sept, 
tciihout  comparing  them  unth  the  Hebrew,  The  Greek 
may  be  right;  but  very  often  its  variations  are  wrong. 

3.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers,  that^the  version  was  made  by  inspiration 
{kot  iwirrvovav  tov  Of  or,  Irenieus;  *'Dlvino  Spirita 
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inU'rpreUti,"  Au;in>*^lne).  Even  Jerome  himself  seems 
to  tbink  that  the  Sept.  msy  hare  sometimes  added  words 
to  the  origiDsl  "ub  Spiritua  Sancti  auctoiitatem,  licet 
ID  Hebneia  pDhiminibus  nun  legatiur"  (Pnr/bt.  «i  PcurO' 
tip,  torn,  i,  col.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  ttugnVa/*oii  o/trcaulatort.  It  cannut  mean  what 
Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the  translators  were 
divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  original,  for  this  would 
be  the  tntpiration  of  prophetSf  as  he  himself  says  in 
another  passage  {Prohff.  in  Gtnt$m\  ^  Aliud  est  enim 
vertere,  aliud  esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addi- 
tion would  be,  in  fact,  a  new  revelation.  Nor  can  it 
be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  deviations  of  the 
Sept.  from  the  original  were  divinely  directed,  whether 
in  order  to  adapt  the  Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the 
heathen  or  for  other  purposes^  This  would  be,  pro 
tantOf  a  new  revelation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  a  revelation ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Hebrew  and  (xreek  Scriptures  would  tend 
to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek  Scriptures 
were  used;  there  would  be  two  different  copies  of  the 
same  books  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  each  claim- 
ing divine  authority;  the  appeal  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  would  lone  much  of  its  force;  the  standard  of 
divine  truth  would  be  rendered  doubtful;  the  trumpet 
would  give  an  uncertain  sound.  No !  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  mtpiraium  of  trandaton^  it  roust  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them 
to  do  their  v:ork  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by 
their  own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from  im- 
perfect B^iSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and  parity.  This 
IS  the  kind  of  inspiration  claimed  for  the  translators  by 
Phik)  (  Vit,  MotiSf  lib.  ii) :  **  We  look  upon  the  persons 
who  made  this  version  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as 
persons  chosen  and  set  apart  by  divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  man- 
ner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  foregoing 
examples  whether  the  Sept.  version  satisfies  this  test. 
If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only  substantially  faith- 
ful, but  minutely  accurate  in  details;  it  will  enable  us 
to  correct  the  Hebrew  in  every  place  where  an  error 
has  crept  in ;  it  will  give  evidence  of  that  fiiculty  of 
intuition  in  its  highest  form  which  enables  our  great 
critics  to  divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading; 
it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own  con- 
viction that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  republication  of 
the  original,  we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  Sept — a  distinction  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Jerome  {Proloff.  in  Genenn'): 
**  Ibi  Spiritus  Ventura  pnedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum 
copia  ea  quas  intelligit  transfert."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  agrees  with  the  ancient  narrative  of  the 
version,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristeas,  which  repre- 
sents the  interpreters  as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming 
one  council,  conferring  together,  and  agreeing  on  the 
sense  (see  Hody,  lib.  ii,  c.  vi). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this  estimate 
of  the  Sept.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the  use  of  this  ver- 
sion in  the  New  Test,  stamps  it  with  an  authority  above 
that  of  a  mere  translation.  But  est  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  do  not  invariably  cite  the  Oh!  Test,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  we  arc  left  to  ju(lf;e  by  the  light  of 
facts  and  evidence.  Students  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well 
as  students  of  the  natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  maxim  of  Bacon,  *'  Sola  spes  est  in  vera  inductu>De." 

IX.-MX 


VI.  BeneJUt  to  be  Derived  from  the  Study  <(ftkB  Sip- 
tuagint, — After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above 
given.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if  he  ba 
a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  veiy  hmnUe 
way,  to  compare  the  version  with  the  original. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Sept.  gives  evidence 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Hebiew  MS&  from 
which  it  was  made  with  respect  to  vowel-pointa  and  the 
mode  of  writing.  This  evidence  often  renders  very  dm- 
terial  help  in  the  correction  and  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than 
the  BCasoietic  recension,  the  Sept.  often  indicates  read- 
ings more  ancient  and  more  correct  than*  those  of  oar 
present  Hebrew  MS&  and  editions,  and  ofSm  speaks  de* 
cisively  between  the  conflicting  readings  of  the  present 
MSS.    The  following  are  instances: 

Psa.  xxii,  17  (in  the  Sept.  xxi,  16).  The  printed  He- 
brew text  is  *^'^K3 ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb  in 
the  third  person  plural,  l^tiKS :  the  Sept  steps  in  to  de- 
cide the  doubt,  wpv^av  x^P^i  M^v  kqI  vodac  fjunff  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  yaxuvav, 

Psa.  xvi,  10.  The  printed  text  is  T'f'On,  in  the 
plural ;  but  near  two  hundred  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
'^*1*^Dn,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Sept,  oifdk  dtlMnic  rby  wrttiv  tfov  iiitv  dta^opAv, 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardinal 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness  in  the  Sept 
long  before  the  controversy  between  Christians  and 
Jews. 

In  Hosea  ri,  5,  the  context  cleariy  requires  that  the 
first  person  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  verse; 
the  Sept  corrects  the  present  Hebrew  text,  without  a 
change  except  in  the  position  of  one  letter,  rb  Kpifta 
fiov  (tfC  ^e  iKtXivoerai,  rendering  unnecessary  the  ad- 
dition of  words  in  italics  in  our  English  version. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  signal  instance  of  a  dauae  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is  called  oftoioriXtvTov) 
and  preserved  in  the  Sept.  In  Gen.  iv,  8  is  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  our  English  version  is  evi- 
dently incomplete:  "And  Cain  talked  (7'^^^J)  ^th 
Abel  his  brother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
in  the  field,"  etc.  Here  the  Hebrew  word  *^t3K'«1  is 
the  word  constantly  used  as  the  introduction  to  words 
spoken,  ^  Cain  $aid  unto  Abel ;"  bat,  as  the  text  stands, 
there  are  no  words  spoken,  and  the  following  words 
**,  ,  ,  whtn  they  tcere  in  the  field"  come  in  abruptly. 
The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lacuna  Hebreeorum  codicum 
(Pearson),  koi  cZtc  Koiiv  vpbc  'AfiiX  t6v  ahX^v 
oifToVf  iiiX^uffifv  tiQ  rb  vtSiov  (  =  H*1^rt  ns53 ), 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Syriac  version  agree 
with  the  Sept.,  and  the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus  {Ep,  i,  4).    The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 

probably  misled  by  the  word  n^b  terminating  both  the 
clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  we  do  not  attribute  any 
paramount  authority  to  the  Sept  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  we 
take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  yeare  B.C 
The  decision  as  to  any  particular  reading  must  be  made 
by  weighing  this  evidence,  together  with  that  of  other 
ancient  versions,  with  the  arguments  from  the  context, 
the  rules  of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  Thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and  sometimes 
the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  err  through  the 
infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands,  but  each  checking 
the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Test  makes  the  study  of  the  Sept  eztremeljr 
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raluaUe,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  theological 
studenL  Pearson  quotes  from  Irenttos  and  Jerome  as 
to  the  citation  of  the  words  of  prophecy  from  the  Sept. 
The  former,  as  Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universal- 
ly when  he  says  that  the  apostles  **prophetica  onmia 
ita  ennnciaverunt  quemadmodum  Simiorum  interpre- 
tatio  contineL*'  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts. 
Grinfield  says  that  '*the  number  of  direct  quotations 
from  the  oid  Test  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
may  be  estimated  at  850,  of  which  not  more  than  fii^y 
materially  differ  from  the  Sept.  But  the  indirect  ver- 
bal allusions  would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  f^ater 
amount"  (ApoL/or  LXX,  p.  87).  The  comparison  of 
the  citations  with  the  Sept.  is  much  fadlitated  by 
6rinfield*s  Edkio  UeUadUiea  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
by  Grough's  New  Tesi,  QKota/tow,  in  which  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  citations  in  the  New.  (On  this 
subject  see  Hody,  p.  248,  281 ;  Kennicott,  Duiert,  Gen, 
§  84 ;  Cappelli  Critioa  Sacra^  vol.  ii.) 

8.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept  is  the  moukl 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  cast  In  this  version  Divine  Truth 
has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here  the  peculiar  idioms 
of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Greek 
tongue;  words  and  phrases  take  a  new  sense.  The 
terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Greek  version  are 
employed  by  the  apostles  to  express  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  e.  g.  <lf^cfpcvc«  ^<ria,  defti^  timiiac* 
Hence  the  Sept  is  a  treasury  of  illustratioa  for  the 
Greek  Testament  Many  examples  are  given  by  Pear- 
son {Prof,  ad  LXX),  e.  g.  napl,  iryoffia,  4^uraioui, 
^povtifut  r^c  aapKOQ,  **Frustn  apud  veteres  Gnecos 
queras  quid  sit  irumvtiv  rtf  Onf,  vel  ci'c  top  Ocdv, 
quid  sit  etc  ritv  Kvpiov,  vel  vpSt  top  0cov  vian^, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Fosdere  inculcantur,  et  ex  lectione 
Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur."  Yalckenaer  also  (o» 
Luke  »,  51)  speaks  strongly  on  this  subject:  **Gne- 
com  Novi  Tcstamenti  oontextum  rite  inteUecturo  nihil 
est  ntilius,  quam  diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  An- 
tiqui  Foederis  interpretationcm,  e  qua  una  plus  peti 
poterit  auxilil,  quam  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  Gnecis 
simul  sumtis.  Centena  reperientur  in  N.  T.  nusquam 
obvia  in  scriptis  Gneoorum  veterum,  sed  frequentata 
in  Alex*,  veisione."  £.  g.  the  sense  of  to  irdtrxa  in 
Deut  xvi,  2,  including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
week,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day 
on  which  our  Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out 
of  the  words  in  John  xviii,  28,  iXK'  iva  faywi  to 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  Sept  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sept  by  the  fa- 
thers who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Sept  Pearson  cites  the  appellation  of 
Scarahanu  bonus  applied  to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine, as  explained  by  reference  to  the  Sept  in  Hab. 
ii,  11,  Kav^apoQ  «c  (vXov. 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept  as  a  monument  of  the 
Greek  language  in  one  of  its  roost  curious  phases,  this 
n  not  the  place  to  dweU.  Our  business  is  with  the  use 
of  this  version  as  it  bears  on  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible ;  and  we  may  safely  urge  the  theo- 
logical student  who  wishes  to  be  **  thoroughly  furnished" 
to  have  always  at  his  side  the  Sept  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  poesiUe,  be  placed  before  him ;  and  at  his  right  in 
the  next  place  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
close  and  careful  study  of  this  version  will  be  more 
profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  into  its  origin ; 
it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge  both  of  the  Old 
Test  and  the  New. 

VIL  Objfcte  to  be  Attained  ly  the  Critical  Sckohr.— 
1.  Among  these  a  question  of  much  interest,  suggested 
above,  still  waits  for  a  solution.  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages which  show  a  ttudied  varititian  from  the  Hebrew 
(tome  of  which  are  above  noted),  the  Sept.  and  the  Sa- 


maritan Pentateuch  agree— e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2;  Exod.  xii, 
40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the  post-di- 
luvian patriarehs,  adding  one  hundred  years  to  the  age 
at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bom,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  ( see  Cappelli  Critiea  Sacra,  III,  xx,  7). 
See  Patriascii. 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  iuX^m/up 
€ic  TO  wtiiov  (Gen.  iv,  8),  which  many  have  seen  reason 
to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this  agree* 
ment — ^translation  into  Greek  from  a  Samaritan  text, 
interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into  the  Greek,  or  rice 
versa;  but  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  found  a 
satisfactory  answer  (see  §  ii  above). 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  text  of  the  Sept  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  with 
any  tolerable  completeness,  it  would  possess  a  strong  in- 
terest, as  being  the -first  translation  of  any  writing  into 
another  tongue,  and  the  tint  repository  of  divine  truth 
to  the  great  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  critic  wouM  probably  take  as  his  basis  the  Ro- 
man edition  from  the  Codex  Vaticamus  as  representing 
most  nearly  the  ancient  (rotv^)  texts.  The  collection 
of  fragments  of  Origen*s  Ilexapla,  by  Montfiiucon  and 
others,  would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Sept  from  other  sources,  and  to 
purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  renderings;  the  cita- 
tions in  the  New  Test,  and  in  Philo,  in  the  eariy  Chria- 
tian  lathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assist- 
anoe  of  the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  eflfective 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Latin  version  collected  by  Sabbatier  in  8  vols.  foL 
(Rbeims,  1748). 

8.  Another  work  of  more  practical  and  general  in- 
terest still  remains  to  be  done,  vis.  to  provide  a  Greek 
venion,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  students  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  that  language  for  purposes  of 
devotion  or  mental  improvement  Field's  edition  is 
as  yet  the  best  of  this  kind.  It  originated  in  the  de- 
sire to  supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has  followed 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  correcting,  by 
the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion (e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv,  15,  correcting  rpaftic  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  to  ra^ict  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
plut  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Alex- 
andrian text  is  far  from  being  the  nearest  to  the  He- 
brew, it  is  evident  that  a  more  faithful  and  complete 
copy  of  the  Old  Test  in  Greek  might  yet  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such  an 
edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction  of  the 
blemishes  which  remain  in  our  authorised  English  ver- 
sion. Embracing  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  might  exhibit  several 
passages  in  tlieir  original  purity;  and  the  correctiona 
thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  best' 
scholars,  would  probably,  after  a  time,  find  their  way 
into  the  margin  at  least  of  our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of  com- 
mentar}'.  Isa.  ix,  8  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Sept :  T6 
vXiitrrov  tov  XaoVfO  car^yoycc  iv  evfpoirvv^  aoV 
KOi  iv^pav^ftovTai  iinitinov  eov^  ii»c  o<  ev^p<uv6fie- 
vot  iv  ofi^r^,  Kai  ov  TpCirop  oi  dtatpovptpoi  <rcrXa. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faulty  rendering  of  the  first 
part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew letters  n  and  M,  ^  and  *^,  and  from  an  ancient  er- 
ror in  the  Hebrew  text  The  following  translation  re- 
stores the  whole  passage  to  its  original  deamesa  and 
forces 
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ifttfaXOwaf  Tttr  tv^poeivn*" 

bv  rpawQv  uyakXtmrroA  ol  6tatpo¥fiM¥ot  cAXa» 

**Tlioa  haat  multiplied  the  gladnew, 
Thoo  haat  increased  the  J07 ; 
They  r^olce  before  thee  as  with  the  J07  of  hMrrest, 
As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil.** 

Here  iyaXXiamc  and  ayoXXiuivrat,  in  the  first  and 
fourth  linea,  correspond  to  b*^&  and  ^^*^^^ ;  (v^oavvti 
and  ^h^paivovTcu,  in  the  second  and  third  lines,  to 
nn^lO  and  ^nvb.    The  fourfold  ittiroverted  parallel- 

ism  is  complete,  and  the  connection  with  the  context 
of  the  prophecy  perfect 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such  an 
edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Hebrew  canon,  would  be  either  omitted  or 
(perhaps  more  properly,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Sept.  at  an  early  date)  would 
be  placed  separately,  as  in  Field*8  edition  and  our 
English  version.  See  Apocrypha;  Canom;  Damikl, 
Book  or;  Esthbr,  Book  op;  Samaiutasi  Pkmta- 

TKt'CH. 

VIII.  Mcauueript9  and  Earfy  Critical  fMbon.  —  h 
The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  en- 
nble  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  text.  Many  other  MSS.,  chiefly 
fragments,  have  since  been  brought  to  light  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  most  of  them  have  been  published  in  his 
Moncunu  Sacra  Ined,  They  are  distinguished  thus  by 
Holmes:  the  uneial  by  Roman  numerals,  the  evntve  by 
Arabic  figures.  Among  them  may  be  specially  noted, 
with  their  probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given 
by  Holmes  in  his  preface  to  the  Pentateuch:       pi«haM« 

UneiaL  Cwutnry. 

iSinaitUu$,    lloyal  Library.  St.  Fetersbnrg] ....  4 

I.  CoTTOMi  AMDB.    fiflL  Mns.  (frsgmeots) 4 

IL  VATICA9ICS.    VaL  Library,  Borne 4 

HI.   Ai.axAMi>UHUs.    Brit  Mas 6 

YIL  Ambmmiaiiub.    Ambroe.  Lib.,  Milan 7 

X.  CoisLiniAiiDa.    Blbl.  Nat,  Paris 7 

Cwtivt, 

10.    Medlcens.    Med.  Laoreiitlan  Lib.,  Florence. 11 

19.    Chlfflanna.    Similar  to  Complnt  text  and  106, 

118 10 

S5.    Monachiensis.    Munich 10 

68.    Vaticanus  (No.  x).    Vat  Lib.,  similar  to  7S 13 

00.    Olasguensla 18 

CI.    Bodleianos.    Land.  Ml,  not*  opt inue IS 

•4.    Parislenais  (11).    National  Library 10  or  11 

7S.    Venetui.    Maxlmi  faciendas 13 

7S.    Oxonlensls.    Unlr.Coll IS 

84.    Vatlcanos  (1901),  nota  optlmc 11 

j0^y>  Ferrarienses.    These  two  agree V^ 

lOei  /Vnticannt  (830).  >  Similar  to  Complnt  )l4 
118.  iParislensls.    Nat  Lib.  j     text  and  (19) U8 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerablv  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  deprrecs  from 
the  Hebrew  original  (see  Grabo,  De  VarOa  VUiit  LXX, 
etc  [Oxf.  1710]). 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the 
readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus : 

(1.)  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  Hebrew ; 
others  differ  very  much. 

(2.)  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses, 

(3.)  Taking  the  Koman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  eighty  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  M8S.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission,  in 
agreemad  with  the  Ilebrao ;  twenty-six  places  (fi)  where 
differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  agreement  with 
the  I/ebrew,  There  is  thcrelbie  a  large  balance  against 
the  Koman  text  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew. 

(4.)  Tbon  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
iMtKitHLij  of  class  (n)  have  the  smallest  number  of  class 
09).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason  for  this 
dose  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS. 


79  differs  from  the  Rciman 
text 
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(&.)  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  aeries  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
statement : 

In  40  places,  with  Hebrew. 
In   4      "      ogahut    '* 
in  40      *'      tr^         ** 
In   9      "      ogaitiH    " 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many  shades  of 
variety.  The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  extremes: 

DifferiDS  ftom  Bo«.n  text  ^^fg^^'^i^'^' 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  representing 
the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions  or  omissions), 
may  help  to  bring  these  results  more  clearly  into  view. 
The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Koman  text 

ti—   —    —  .—    —    —    —    —    —    —  79.  Venetns. 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —   —    —  B».  OlAScueueis. 

—  —    —    —    —   ——  58.  Vaticanus  (No.  x). 

—     —      —     —     —     —  X.  CotSI.IMlANCS. 

—  —   —   —    —   —  16b  Medlcens. 

—  —   —    —    —   —  VIL  Ambbosiakub. 

—  —    —    —  Bd.  Complntensis  Codd.  19, 108, 118. 

—  —  III.  Alxxakhbinits. 
.  —  —  84.  Vaticanus  (1901). 

pj  —  EditAldlna. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation,  the 
range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more  extended 
compariaon  might  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  several 
MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the  result  would  perhaps 
hardly  repay  the  labor. 

2.  Bat  whence  these  varieties  of  text  ?  Was  the  ver- 
sion at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
(72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into  the 
less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus?  Or  was 
the  version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican  text, 
and  aftenrards  brought,  by  critical  labors,  into  the  more 
accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  the 
scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer.  Jerome  {Ep,  ad  Su- 
mam  tt  Frttelam,  ii,  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and  less  accurate,  coiv^,  fragments  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  version;  the  other  moro  faithful  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  another  place  (Pnrfat,  in  Paralip.  vol.  i,  col. 
1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  trans- 
lation, and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  different 
countries: 

"Cnm  germana  llla  nntlqnaqoe  trane1atl<i  cormpta  »lt 
.  .  .  Alexandria  et  JSgyptns  in  Sept  i<uis  He»ychtnm 
Inndanl  anctorem ;  Const antlnopol is  a»qne  Anlitichlnm 
LnciMni  Mnrtprrls  exemplarla  iirobat;  niedln  inter  htts 
proviuclK  Palm>tlnc>8  codices  legnnt :  qnos  ah  Oriffeiie 
f(a6or<itof  Enseblns  et  Parophllns  vnl^avenint:  totnsque 
orbls  hac  inter  se  coutraria  rarietate  cooipngnat'* 

The  labors  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the  conflict 
of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own  words 
{Comment,  in  Matt,  i,  381,  ed.  Huet)  : 

**  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  In  the  copies, 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or  the  rash  and 
mischievous  correction  of  the  text  by  others,  or  from  the 
additions  or  omissions  made  by  others  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. This  discrepance  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant we  have  fonnd  means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God, 
tminff  an  our  eriterton  the  other  vernona.  In  nil  passages 
of  the  Sept.  rendered  donbtfnl  by  the  discordance  of  the 
copies,  formina  a  judgment  from  the  other  verBiona,  we 
have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them ;  and  some  words 
we  have  marked  with  an  obelos  as  not  funnd  In  the  He- 
brew, not  ventnring  to  omit  them  entirely;  nnd  some  we 
have  added  with  nsterlvks  afllxed,  to  show  that  they  are 
U(»t  fonnd  In  the  Sept.,  bnt  added  by  us  from  the  other 
version«i,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Hebrew." 

The  other  tK^oanCj  or  versions,  are  those  of  Aquila, 
Thcodotion,  and  Symmachus.  Origen  (Comm,  in  Joatm, 
ii,  181,  ed.  Huct.)  says,  '*The  same  errors  in  names 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, as  we  have  learned  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  He- 
brews, and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies, 
as  represented  in  the  still  uncorrupted  versions  of  Aqui- 
la, Tbeodotion,  and  Symmachua." 
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It  appean  from  these  and  other  panages  that  Ori- 
gen,  finding  great  disoordanoe  in  the  ser^id  copies  of 
the  Sept^  laid  this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other 
three  transUitions,  and,  lakinff  their  accordance  with  each 
other  as  the  (est  of  thnr  ayrtemad  with  the  Hebrew, 
marked  the  copy  of  the  Sept  with  an  obeloSf  -^,  where 
he  found  saperiluoas  words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  the  SepL  by  words  taken  from  the  other  rersions 
with  an  asterisk^  *,  prefixed.  The  additions  to  the  Sept. 
were  chiefiy  made  from  Theodotion  (Jerome,  Prolog,  m 
Genesin,  voL  i ;  see  also  Prasf,  in  Job,  p.  795).  From 
Ensebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that  this  work  of 
Origen  was  called  TerpairXcf,  the  fourfold  Bible.  The 
following  specimen  is  given  by  Montfaiicon : 

Geo.  1, 1. 


AKTAAX. 

SmMAXOB. 

01  o.          1    •soAoninr. 

kv  Ks^aXaitf 
iKTitrtv  6 
eeot  aifv  Toy 
ovpavov  Koi 
ci/v  Tffy  Yijy. 

MTitfcy  o 
9«6r  Tov 
oupayov  no* 

inoin^tv 
o&eot-r^v 
oupavov  Kai 
rifv  jhv. 

WTitfcy  o 
0*6t  rov 
ovpavov  Kai 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  portion 
of  Origen's  labors :  he  rested  not  till  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Sept.  di- 
rectly with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  {ffist,  EecL 
vi,  16,  p.  217,  ed.  Vales.)  thus  describes  the  labora  which 
led  to  the  grater  work,  the  Hexapla ;  the  last  clause  of 
the  passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla: 

"So  carefal  was  Orlsen's  investigstlon  of  the  sacred 
oracles  that  he  learaea  the  Uebrow  tonnrue,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  oiiglual  Scriptures  received  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  letters ;  and  reviewed  the  veraious 
of  the  other  Interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides 
the  Sept. ;  and  discovered  some  translations  varying  from 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aqulla,  SymmaChus,  i^d  The- 
odotion, which  he  searched  out,  aud  bronght  to  light  from 
their  long  concealment  in  neglected  comers ;  .  .  .  and  in 
his  HesMtpto,  after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  translation,  stating 
that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jerlchi».  In  the 
time  of  Antoulnas,  son  of  Severas :  and  bringing  tuese  all 
Into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  c^amns  over  agidnst 
one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left'  to  us 
the  work  called  Hexapla;  having  arranged  separately,  in 
the  Tetraj^  the  versions  of  Aqnfia,  Syminachns,  and  I'he- 
odotion,  together  with  the  version  or  the  Seventy.** 

So  Jerome  (in  CataL  Script  EccL  vol.  iv,  pL  ii,  p.  116) : 

"Qnis  Ignorat,  quod  tantum  In  Scrlpturls  dlvlnis  habu- 
erlt  stodil,  at  etlam  hebneam  linguam  contra  a>tatis  gen- 
tisqne  snoe  natnram  edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX  interpretl- 
bos,  alias  qaoqne  editlones  in  unum  volnmen  congregaret : 
Aqullae  scilicet  Pontic!  proselytl.  et  Theodotionis  fibloniei, 
et  Symmachi  eJnf^em  dogmatls. . .  .  Pmterea  qnlntam 
et  sextara  et  septlmam  oditiouem,  quae  etiam  nos  de  ejns 
bibliotheca  habemns,  miro  labore  reperit,  et  cum  cseterls 
editioulbas  comparavit" 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Episf,  ad  Titum, 
vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  4S7)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters : 


(A.,  IL,  6.),  using  them  as  his  criterion.  If  he  had  known 
Hebrew  at  this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to 
the  Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  etc?  It  seems  very 
evident  that  he  must  have  learned  Hebrew  at  a  later 
time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which  rests  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have  followed  the 
Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the  help  of  Greek  ver- 
sions only.  The  words  of  Eusebius  also  (His(^  EccL  vi, 
16)  appear  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
apla  and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply  that 
the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla,  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  not  a  mere  literary  question ;  the  view  above 
stated,  which  is  supported  by  Montfaucon,  Usher,  etc., 
strengthens  the  force  of  Origen*s  example  as  a  diUgent 
student  of  Scripture,  showing  his  increasing  desire  inte^ 
gros  aeoedertfonUs, 

The  labors  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel  the  mate- 
rials for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging them,  made  him  worthy  of  the  name  Adamant 
tins.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toU  ?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful  hands?  Too 
large  for  transcription,  too  early  by  centuries  for  print- 
ing (which  alone  could  have  saved  it),  it  was  destined 
to  a  short  existence.  It  was  brought  from  Tyre  and 
laid  up  in  the  library  at  Cassarea,  and  there  probably 
perished  by  the  fiames,  A.D.  653.  One  copy,  however, 
had  been  made,  by  Parophilus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  col- 
umn containing  the  corrected  text  of  the  Sept.,  with 
Origen's  asterisks  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting 
from  which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  entitled  Hexaplar;  but  in  the  course  of  tran- 
scription the  distinguishing  marlu  have  disappeared  or 
become  confused;  and  we  have  thus  a  text  composed 
partly  of  the  old  Sept.  text,  partly  of  insertions  from 
the  three  other  chief  Greek  versions,  especially  that  of 
Theodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have  codices  de- 
rived from  the  Hexaplar  text  (e.  g.  72,  69,  68),  and  at 
the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Yaticanus  (II),  probably 
representing  neariy  the  ancient  uncorrected  text,  coivq ; 
so  between  these  we  find  texts  of  intermediate  charac- 
ter in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (III),  and  others,  which 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla, 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must  be 
added  the  recensions  of  the  Sept.  mentioned  by  Jerome 
and  others,  viz.  those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesych- 
ius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  We 
have  seen  above  that  each  of  these  had  a  wide  range — 
that  of  Lucian  (supposed  to  be  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew) in  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ; 


Hkxapla  (Hos.  xi,  1). 


To   BnPAIKUN. 


T*  Bar. 

BAAUNIKOia 


Xt  v€p  ItfpaqX 

ovtafinov 
ovfAtfietrpatfi 
Kaposi  Xeflavt. 


AKTAAB. 


on  Voir  f<rpat|X, 
KOI  mawn^a  avTov, 
Kai  awo  Affvnrov 
€Ka\t<ra  rov  vtov  ftov. 


BntMASOB. 


ou  wait  lepanX 
Kat  nt<nfflfii*ot 

«(  Atymrov 
KexXtirat  VI  oc  fiav. 


01  o. 


ore  vriwto*  lopanA 

Kai  «YM  ti7airi}tfa  av- 
rov  Kat  ef  Aiyintrov 
KttiXtirat  viot  ixoo. 


•■OAoniw. 


ort  vnwtot  IvpanA 
jccu  nfoMuva  ovrov 
co<  ccaXctfa  ¥tov 

fiav  «f  A(7virTov. 


It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the  7*e^- 
rapla  as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the  four  columns 
filled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  versions.  Yalesius 
(Xotes  on  Eusebius,  p.  106)  thinks  that  the  Tetrapla 
was  formed  by  taking  those  four  columns  out  of  the 
Hexapla,  and  making  them  into  a  separate  book.  But 
the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i,  881;  ii,  131),  above 
cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one  corrected  text  of  the 
Sept.  by  comparison  of  the  three  other  Greek  versions 


that  of  Hesychius  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while  the 
churches  lying  between  these  two  regions  used  the  ZTob- 
apilar  text  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Jerome, 
vol.  i,  col  1022).  The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  ex- 
isting MSS.  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of 
sourecs  from  which  they  have  descended. 

IX.  Modern  Editions,  —  1.  This  verrion  a(^[>earB  at 
the  present  day  in  five  principal  editions : 

1.  Biblla  Pfilyglotta  Complotensls  (1614-17). 
8.  The  Aldine  edition  (Venice,  ISlfi^. 
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3.  The  Roman  editioD,  edited  ander  pope  SIxtns  V  (1687). 

4.  Fac-«lmile  edition  of  the  Codex  AJexaudriDas,  by  Ba- 
b«r  (1816). 

6.  Fao-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Sioalticn^b7  Tiscbeu- 
dorf  (SU  Peterabnrg,  1862, 4  vole.  fol.). 

The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably  formed  by 
collation  of  several  MSS.  The  Roman  edition  (8)  is 
printed  from  the  venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  not 
without  many  erroiB.  This  text  has  been  followed  in 
most  of  the  modem  editions.  A  transcript  of  the  Co- 
dex Vaticanus,  prepared  by  cardinal  Mai,  was  lately 
published  at  Rome  by  VercellonL  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of 
the  codex,  and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  com- 
plete the  codex  (among  them  nearly  all  of  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distinguishing 
notes.  The  fao-simile  edition  by  Baber  (4)  is  print- 
ed with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (Brituh  Museum  Library) 
for  the  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Test,  by  Woide 
in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sheets  as 
they  passed  through  the  press.  The  Codex  Sinaiticos 
(5)  was  published  in  fac-simile  type  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  very  limited  edition  was 
printed.    See  Sinaitic  MS. 

2.  Other  important  editions  are  the  following :  The 
Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657)  is  the  Roman 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus. The  Cambridge  edition  (1666)  (Roman  text)  is 
only  valuable  for  the  preface  by  Pearson.  An  edition 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  by  Grabe 
(Oxford,  1707-20),  but  its  critical  value  is  far  below 
that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  common  type,  and  the 
editor  has  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  text,  putting 
some  words  of  the  codex  in  the  margin,  and  replacing 
them  by  what  he  thought  better  readings,  distinguished 
by  a  smaller  type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by 
Breitinger  (Zurich,  1730^2, 4  vols.  4to),  with  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Tatican  texL  The  edition  of  Bos 
(Franeq.  1709)  follows  the  Roman  text,  with  its  scholia, 
and  the  various  readings  given  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
especially  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  the  commonest  text. 
The  valuable  critical  edition  of  Holmes,  continued  by 
Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Ken- 
nicott;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a  large  body  of 
various  readings  from  numerous  MSS.  and  editions  (Ox- 
ford, 17d8-1827).  The  Oxford  edition  by  Gaisford 
(1848)  has  the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  below.  TischendorTs  edi- 
tions (the  5th,  1875)  are  on  the  same  plan ;  he  has 
added  readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by 
himself,  with  very  useful  Prolegomena.  Some  con- 
venient editions  have  been  published  by  Bagster,  one 
in  8vo,  others  of  smaller  size,  forming  part  of  his 
Polyglot  series  of  Bibles.  His  text  is  the  Roman. 
The  latest  edition,  by  Field  (1859),  differs  from  any 
of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  manifest  errors  of 
transcription  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  and  brings 
the  dislocated  portions  of  the  Septuagint  into  agree- 
ment with  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
text  in  Stier  and  Theile's  PolygloOm  Bibd  (Bielefeld, 
1854)  is  revised  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticua.  Scrivener  has  promised  a  new 
critical  edition^ 

8.  Editions  oi particular  bookt,  more  or  less  critically 
prepared,  have  occasionally  been  issued :  Genesis,  by 
Lagarde  (Lipa.1868);  Esther,  by  Fritzsche  (Turici, 
1848);  Ruth,  by  the  same  (ibid.  1867);  Jeremiah,  by 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794-1828);  Ezekiel,  by  Vincent  (Rom. 
1840) ;  Jonah,  by  Hohner  (Lips.  1787-88).  The  genu- 
ine text  of  Daniel  (which  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost, 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  having  been  substituted 
for  it  in  the  common  MSS.)  was  first  published  sepa- 
rately by  Simon  de  Magistris  in  1772,  from  the  Codex 
Chigianus ;  and  it  was  reprinted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 


(1778-74),  Segaar  (1775),  and  more  critically  by  Hahn 
(1845),  from  the  Codex  Arobrosianus. 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Scbleusner,  published  at  Leipaic  (1820-21,  5  pts.),  and 
reprinted  at  Glasgow  (1822, 8  vols.  8vo).  An  earlier 
one  is  that  of  Biel  (Hag.  1779-80, 8  vols.).  The  best 
for  the  Apocrypha  is  Wahl's  Clavia  (Lips.  1863).  The 
best  Concortkmce  is  that  of  Trommius  (AmsU  1718, 2 
vols.  foL).  An  earlier  one  is  that  of  Kircher  (1607). 
Winer's  iV.  T.  Grammar  serves  an  excellent  purpose 
for  philological  comparison.  The  student  may  also 
consult  Storz,  De  DiaUcto  Maeedomca  (Lips.  1808); 
Malt  by,  Two  Sermont  be/ore  the  Umeernty  of  Durham 
(1843).    See  Grekk  Lanouagb. 

X.  Literature, — ^In  addition  to  the  works  named  by 
Walch,  DiU.  TheoL  iv,  81  sq.,  156  sq.;  RosenmUller, 
Ilandb,  d.  Literaiur^  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  Danz,  Worterb,  d, 
TkeoL  s.  V. "  Aley.  Vers.,"  the  following  are  important : 
Cappelli  CrUica  Sacra  (Par.  1650);  Waltoni  ProUff. 
ad  BibL  Polgfflott,  (Lond.  1657) ;  Pearsoni  [Bp.]  Prof. 
PaneneHoa  ad  LXX  (ibid.  1655);  Yossius,  De  LXX 
Inierp,  (Hag.  1661 ;  app.  1668) ;  Montfaocon,  HexaplO' 
rum  OrigenU  qua  Supertunt  (Par.  1710;  Lips.  1740); 
Hody,  De  BibL  Text.  OriginaL  Vers.  Gracit,  et  Laiina 
Vulgata  (Oxf.  1704) ;  Hottinger,  Thesaurut  (Zur.  1649) ; 
Owen,  Inquiry  into  the  Sept.  (Lond.  1769) ;  Brief  A  c- 
count,  etc  (ibid.  1787) ;  Kennicott,  Distertationes  to  his 
Vet.  Te$t.  (Oxon.  1776-«0) ;  Womer,  De  LXX  Interpret 
tibus  (Hamb.  1617,  8vo);  Knapp,  De  Vertiotte  Alex. 
(Hal.  1775-76, 4to);  Hasenkamp,  De  Pentat.  LXX  In- 
terp.  (Marb.  1765, 4to);  Stroth,  SymboUe  Critica  (Lips. 
1778-88  ) ;  Sulzner,  De  LXX  Interp.  ( HaL  1700,  4to  ) ; 
Weyhenmeycr,  De  Versione  LXX  (Ulm.  1719.  4to); 
Reineke,  De  Diuensu  Vert,  Alex,  ab  A rdieiypo  (Magd. 
1771, 4to) ;  Holmes,  Prolegg.  ad  LXX  (Oxf.  1798-1827) ; 
Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Arittobulo  Judteo  (L.  B.  1806) ; 
Schleusner,  Opusc.  Crit.  ad  Vera.  Gr.  V.  T.  (Lips.  1812) ; 
Dahne,  JOdimA-^ilexandrimsche  PhUoMphie  (Hal.  1831- 
84) ;  TcJpler,  De  Pentat.  Inteip.  A  lex.  Indole  Crit.  et  Her- 
men.  (Hal  Sax.  1880);  Gfrorer,  Urclirietenthum  (Stuttg. 
1831, 8vo);  Fabricii  Biblioikeca  <9(fcra,  ed.Harle88,voL 
iii ;  Studer,  De  Vernonit  Alexandrina  Origine^  Historia, 
Ubu,  et  Abusu  Critico  (Bemn,  1823, 8vo) ;  Credner,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Einleitung,  etc  (  Halle,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo  ) ; 
Amersfoordt,  Distertatio  de  Variis  LectumHnu  Bolmcsia- 
nU  (Lugd.  Bat  1815,  4to);  Plllschke,  Lectiones  Alex,  et 
Ilebr,  (Bonn,  1837) ;  Thiersch,  De  Pent.  Vers.  A  lex.  (Er- 
lang.  1841);  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta 
( Leips.  1841 ) ;  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paJastinischen 
Exegeae  auf  die  alex.  Ilermeneutik  (ibid.  1851) ;  Grio- 
field,  ^\  T.  EdUio  llellenistica  (ibid.  1848),  and  Apology 
for  the  Septuagint  (ibid.  I860) ;  Selwyn,  Notas  Criticce 
in  Ex.  i-xxiv,  Numeroa,  Deuteronomium  (ibid.  1856-58) ; 
also  Hor,  Ilebr.  on  Isa.  ix  (ibid.  1848) ;  Churton,  IIul- 
tean  Essay  (ibid.  1861) ;  Pearson  [G.],  Papers^  in  the 
Journal  ojfSctcred  Lit,  i,  iv,  vli,  8d  series. 

SEPTUAGINT,  Linguistic  Character  of  the. 
The  language  of  the  Sept,  from  its  close  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  Test,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  discussion,  and  various  theories  on  the  subject  have 
been  maintained  with  considerable  vehemence.  Thus 
Isaac  Yossius  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  studious  of  Attic  Greek.  Scaligei'  used  the  phrase 
"  Hellenistic  tongue ;"  Salmasius  contended  for  a  "  Hel- 
lenistic Greek,"  and  maintained  that  the  diction  or  style 
of  the  Sept.  was  not  a  form  of  Greek  which  had  its 
origin  in  Alexandria,  or  in  other  parts  where  the 
Macedonian  nde  had  prevailed,  but  that  it  was  the 
style  of  translators,  or  of  authors  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  language  was  imperfect  It  was  the  Greek 
of  the  unlearned,  and  therefore  tSiwriKS^,  or  unpol- 
ished; it  was  used  to  interpret  Hebrew  ideas  and 
phrases,  and  thus  it  was  ipprivfvriKoc,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  interpreters.  R.  Simon  used  the  term  "  syna- 
gogue Greek*^  to  express  a  style  of  Greek  which  was  so 
full  of  Hebrew  words  and  Hebraisms  as  to  be  scarcely 
inteliigiblo  to  readers  who  had  no  knowledge  of  He- 
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brew  or  Chaldee.  He  iUustrates  thb  by  the  SpanUb 
Jews'  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  well  as  Spanish.  Later  critics 
have,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of  an  Alexan- 
drian dialect,  from  which  the  Sept.  has  derived  some  of 
its  features,  though  these  are  not  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Thus  Hody,  quoting  Crocus,  says: 
"The  Greek  transUtors  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
described  as  Hebraists,  Chaldaists,  and  Alexandfists. 
Their  version  is  full  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Alexandri- 
an words  and  phrases.  They  render  word  for  word,  and 
often  where  a  passage  is  thus  translated,  the  words  are 
Greek,  but  the  Hebrew  construction  is  retained"  (/)e 
Bm.  Text.  Orig,  II,  iv,  28). 

As  the  text  from  which  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made  did  not  have  the  vowel-points,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  translatora  pronounced  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  more  so  since  some  critics  who  delight 
in  hunting  after  various  readings  would  make  the  Sept. 
the  standard  for  the  Hebrew  text.  But  here  we  are  at 
a  loss,  and  all  that  we  know  we  can  only  make  out  from 
the  version  itself.  Commencing  with  the  alphabetf  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  giveato  us  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  where  the  verses  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thus  com- 
mencing the  different  verses,  are  expressed  fully,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show : 


3  =  8^:^. 

a=ri>€X. 
n='H. 

T=Zatv. 

n="H^. 

B=T^. 


a^Novv. 

5=Aiv. 

X=T<raa4. 


That  ^  and  T\  were  pronounced  toav  and  tav  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  v  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  \  thus  *>lb  =  Aevi.  From  the  version  itself  we 
see  that  the  letters  had  the  following  pronunciation: 

K,  In  itself  inaudible  (like  the  Greek  apirltua  leni$\  re- 
ceives its  intonation  Arom  the  vowel,  as  "pHM,  'Aapwv; 
T^^phViy  'eMavd,   Sometimes  It  has  the  apirUua  atpert  as 

BPliaX.  'A^paaV;  in-^ix,  "HXiw;  l^is  (Jodg.  ix,  87), 
'HXmv. 

3  is  /?,  sometimes  ^ :  aHT~3^p*^  (Jndg.  vii,  86),  'loxe/?* 
C^ ;  also  tf,  3in"^  (Josh,  xix,  80),  'Paav.  Sometimes  a  is 
expressed  by  /ui/9,  as  nsS,  No/i/8^;  bsSt'^T,  Ztpov/AfiafieK : 

or  by  fi  alone,  as  ri3!3b,  Ac/iva;  C^S*^*)  (1  Chron.  vll,  8), 

'Uuaadv. 

d  is  T,  sometimes  «,  as  2lfia,.Na^»^K ;  2lK1*l,  ^m^k  :  also  x, 

^  Is  d,  bat  also  d,  as  *^*^kS^2  (Gen.  xxzvl,  39),  MarpaSi. 

n  is,  like  K,  either  Inaudible,  as  bSH,  'AfiiK;  or  it  has 
the  »piritu»  aaper,  as  "jC^n,  Alfiav. 

1  is  V,  }ltn  =:*Eva,  '^^h  =  acv*.    sometimes  it  is  /S,  as 

nit?,  Sa/9u  (Gen.  xlv,  6),  and  9';t7  (xxxviti,  19),  2a fid. 
Sometimes  It  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  *^niz;t,  'Aim' ;  *^31£7^ 
(1  Chron.  vi,  13),  lavt. 

Y  is  C>  seldom  a,  as  TB*^bH,  'eXi^uv  (Gen.  xxxvl ;  but  1 
Chron.  i,  'EAt^uO;  very  seldom  (,  as  T12  (Gen.  xxil,  21), 

n  is  inandible  at  the  beginning,  middle,  nnd  end  of  a 
^ford.  Often  it  Is  %•  QH,  Xa/i ;  "IIHS,  fiaxmp ;  sometimes  «. 
ns  n^:^  (Gen.  xxil,  S4),  eafiitu 


D  Is  T,  seldom  d,  as  91  &1  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  1  Chron.  1, 8),  ♦ot^; 
or  ^,  as  :3bB*^bM  (2  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chron.  xiv,  6),  '£X<0o- 
Xdi. 

'^  Is !,  as  ^p9^  'ian»/9;  but  it  hi  also  S  when  followed  by 

o"'»n.  as  in'»ai*»,  'uptfiiat. 

3  Is  Xi  sometimes  «,  as  fiOnSD  (Gen.  x,  7),  2u/8<i>a«a; 
seldom  y,  as  D'^'^HfiS  (ver.  14),  Ta^mptiix. 
n  9  7  are  A  V  p. 

»  Is  M.  but  sometimes  fi,  as  nnsS,  fiafipM;  nhzTO  (t 
Chron.  I,  47),  Ufixd. 
t?  O  O  are  4r. 

9  is  iuiiDdible,  as  "illfi?,  'fi^p^v;  or  with  the  tpiHtu$ 
atper,  as  1^7,  'Heal :  it  is  also  yi  as  Sl'^tQ?,  rofioppai  or 
c  (at  the  eud  of  the  word),  as  J^^^M  (Gen.  xxiii,  S),  'Ap/9ik. 

B  Is  ^,  sometimes  r,  as  ^HfibsK,  XaAiroad. 

:C  is  <r,  seldom  C>  as  y^S  (Gen.  x,  88;  xxil,  21),  oSC- 

p  Is  c,  sometimes  Xi  w  ri"^1I3p  (Gen.  xxv,  1),  Xcrrovpa; 

M&lpn  (Neh.  vU,  68),  'Axi^ :  seldom  y>  as  pbn  (Nnmh. 
xxvl,  80),  XcX*Y. 
n  is  ^,  sometimes  t,  as  tffin,  Toxoc;  ^T^X  rar4p. 

A  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  fixing  the  pronuncia- 
tion according  to  our  vowel^iatSy  but  in  general  the 
following  rules  may  be  laid  down : 

KametB  (^)  is  a,  as  DnK, 'Adcift ;  CH,  Xa^.    JPattaeh  (.) 

is  a,  as  *pnS,  A^tpwv. 
Taere  (.)  =  n :  *^fflX.  *Air.», ;  bX'lO'',  'lepa^iK  Stffol  (^)= 

.,  as  'n^?*'^^»  'AfiifA«\4x- 

Cholem  (i)  =  M:  a'p9^ 'lani/3 ;  r]Di^  'l«»<ri^.  KameU 
ehatuph  (  )  =  o,  as  r^PA,  ToXtui. 

Long  ehirek  0  ,)  =  *  ^^  «* '  O**^??'  *x*ap.ip.,  -fAtiix;  *^*^^'Qt 
Max'p.-eVp.  Short  ehirek  (.)  =  i  or  v,  ihe  latter  very  seldom : 

Skurek  (^)  =  ov :  n^lb.  Aotid;  D^a\  'Ufioit.  K&iltfute  (  ) 
=  0:  ^pS,  BoKMi;  nSt)^, 'le^ow^. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  general  outline  for  the 
vowels;  for  a  closer  examination,  upon  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  will  show  that  these  principles  are  not  al- 
ways carried  out  As  to  Shevoy  its  pronunciation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  following  vowel;  thus  'ViVt  is  ^oytrfp; 
ainn,  *Po6p ;  Q'^ntibt,  ^Xurrifi;  MJO^ij,  Jloj^ria ; 
XSraD,  Za^a^acci.  This  vocalization  exercises  also 
its  influence  upon  the  vowel  preceding  the  Sheva;  thus 
D^bs  is  BaXaofi;  DtoQ=Ma/3a0a/i,  etc 

Dageeh  lene  is  not  expressed  in  the  Sept.,  but  the  da- 
geek  forte  usually  is,  as  nb2C,  SeXXa ;  nD3S,  Mava<r- 
(r/7 ;  and  it  is  also  found,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  no 
dagesh,  as  np2^  =  'PcjSlcca.  Sometimes  the  dageth 
forte  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  DlSh, 
•Aff«/i ;  niPOSn  (Josh,  xix,  18),  XatraXu^. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  paved  our 
way  for  the  manner  in  which  grammar  has  been  used 
by  the  translators  of  the  Sept.;  but  here  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  still,  for  the  trauslatorB,  as  can  be 
seen  from  their  mode  of  translating,  had  not  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  translation,  of  the  Scripture  in  view,  and 
this  must  account  for  many  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  we  find  so  often  in  the  Alexandrian  version. 
Thus  e.  g.  the  present  is  very  often  used  for  the  perfect, 
especially  in  Xiyw  and  6paui,  as  in  Gen.  xv,  2,  ^QfiC^I 

Qn3H,X«7£t  dk^Afipaofi;  xxxvii, 29, CjOl'^  "px  nsm, 
cat  oifx  op?  *lwiiiip ;  or  the  infinitive  before  a  definite 
verb  is  expressed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun.  The  active 
is  often  exchanged  for  the  passive,  or  vice  vena,  as  (Gen. 
xii,  15)  nVKH  npni,  cat  Bimryayov.    Leaving  aude 

all  further  remarks  on  these  points  as  not  exactly  be- 
longing to  our  object,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  at  i^ 
snei  as  to  the  linguistic  peculiarities.    Here  we  notice— 
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1.  Umuual/armationi  o/worda  and  rer&r,  vis. : 

aBfuit  A  faTorite  slave,  Bxud.  fl,  fi. 

aixMaA«^<{«(Vt  ^  make  a  prtaouer,  Exek.  xU,  8. 

cMaWf  a  thorn,  9  Kinffs  xiv,  9. 

oAYiipor,  sorrowftil,  J  er.  x,  9. 

A^^dCcff^oi,  to  pot  round  about,  Job  xxlx,  14. 

a/i^'afftr,  a  garment.  Job  xxti,  0. 

ara^c/iart'Cciv,  to  devote  to  destmctlon,  Dent,  xiil,  10. 

ttVMudopov*',  to  atrip  the  bead  ol^  Ler.  x,  (L 

ttvovc/AVTovtr,  to  tako  Op  the  flrth  part,  tieo.  xll,  84. 

uvfioXnt  soot,  Lam.  Iv,  8. 

^vviCeiv,  to  accnmulate,  Roth  li,  14. 

t\m996notio*f  a  chest,  S  Chron.  xxlv,  & 

fptrtop€l¥,  to  watch,  Neb.  vii,  8. 

^apTuv,  to  deceive.  Numb,  xxiil,  19. 

9ic^tia,  an  edict,  BHtb.  vlll,  17. 

fer«NC(Ce<*,  to  pot  on  Interest,  Dent  xxilU  10. 

kvroiutt  a  cotling,  Lev.  xlx,  83. 

tvioittivt  to  approve,  Lev.  xxvi,  41. 

^ipiarpovt  H  veil,  8oue  of  Sol.  V,  7. 

■aTaxMp«C«^>  to  enter  In  a  register,  1  Chron.  xxvil,  24. 

Xprpmv,  a  sewer,  S  Kinn  x,  S7. 

tAatttp€lo¥f  a  kitchen,  Ezek.  xlvl,  83. 

fiattipi^vattL  female  cook,  1  Sam.  viil,  18. 

/laxpoq/Acpcvcitr,  to  live  ]otig.  Dent,  v,  S3. 

tia*6vn,  a  coat  of  mail,  1  Sam.  xvli,  88. 

«fi«TOT<uccvci»r,  to  npoolut  as  first-born,  Dent  xxi,  16. 

«p«*TOTOKia,  the  birthright.  Gen.  xxv,  8*i. 

pMf ,  a  grape,  Isa.  Ixv,  8. 

«a^/3ariCciv,  to  rcsL  Exod.  XVi,  80. 

9tff6nt  the  comer  of  the  head,  Lev.  xlx,  87. 

9K€ne*vAtt  covered,  Neh.  iv,  13. 

tfKq»oirfi7<a,  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Dent,  xvi,  IQw 

TcA/vKcii',  to  complete,  Deot.  xxMi.  18. 

fvAdciV^a,  8  keeper,  Song  of  Sul.  1, 0. 

2.  New  mtottmgt  ofword$  : 

uyx^vrtimy  to  redeem,  Bsra  11, 88. 

ft^vTov,  abominable,  Lev.  xlx,  7. 

^«o  =  ifwof  Gen.  xlvHl,  la 

6ia^vtTvt  to  be  mistfins,  Nnmb.  xxxi,  49. 

fxerptatttv^to  be  sick,  Neh.  11,8. 

8.  An  abUract  used coUecticeijf : 

aixf^a\t»0iat  the  captlve,  Exek.  xl,  86. 
Aiatnropa,  living  here  and  there,  Psa.  (slvU,  8. 
Ifow^'vivia,  despised,  Psa.  xxll,  0. 
ItparfmnatprieBthood^  Sxod.  xlx,  0. 

4.  Peculiar /omu  of  words f  aa — 

tt^a^wrarof,  Gen.  x1vll,0. 
ufoymrtpot,  Jadg.  XV,  8. 
«MrcKTdYicaT«,  Nomb.  XTi,  41. 

opv^  Lev.  xlx,  18. 
ciiroitfai>.  Psa.  xxxlv,  SB. 
iA^drw,  Estb.  V,  4. 
firpovo/ucvira/icv.  DeOt.  Ill,  7. 
i^a^oaav^  Psa.  iXXVil,  89. 
94>ttfav,  8  Sam.  x,  14. 
4mpaKaVf  Dent,  xi,  7. 
nX^ovav,  Pm.  Ixxviil,  1. 
tdotffav.  Job  xxi,  80. 

Uo^avf  Dent,  vii,  19. 

cofiMvcv*  Im-  ▼If  ^0. 
Kartiwavrttf  Numb.  Xiv,  87. 
KeKarfipavrcUjSVLmh.  XXii,  ft. 
KCKpd^avTCr.  Exod.  XXil,  88. 
KXifiavot  =  npi&avoft.  Gen.  XV,  1T« 
fxaxiup*li  Exod.  XV,  9. 
vopfftf TtiKaf,  Isa.  V.  89. 
wotiiaatvav.  Dent.  1,  44. 
vpo^iK«To<,  Exek.  xlviit,  14. 
^Yoi'/ic^o,  Gen.  ill,  8. 

6.  Syntaciic  pecuHarities,  aa— 

&)a*^  uvu,  Kd^apor  ami,  GeO.  vliL 
afAaprtivtiv  uwo.  I^V.  V,  15. 
iifiapriiv€t¥  Iv,  Lev.  iv,  14. 
iifiapTdvtiv  CirairTi,  Lev.  iV,  S. 
AfuipTd»civ  irepi.  Lev.  V,  0. 
d/jtaprdfciv  rtvi,  Judg.  xl,  87. 
uvafivric^hvai  ▼**  Bxod.  XXiii,  18. 
i(fpX€9^ai  ri,  Exod.  ix,  89. 
IdXdtfKCtf^ai  Tivt,  Ezek.  xvl,  68. 
tv6oK€i¥  Ti,  Ecdes.  ix,  7. 

KarapAdai  ripa,  Gen.  V,  89.   . 
oiKTcipctv  uvo  rivor,  Jer.  Xiil,  14. 
oirreipciv  Tivd,  Psa.  iv,  8. 
^ii€eiai  ti »>a,  Job  XVl,  6. 
^ci^tf^ai  TIM,  Job  vii,  11. 

6.  To  these  we  may  add: 

Th4  constnteHon  qf  ipxta^at  and  timilar  verbe  with  the 
in/tnUtvet  as  avqX^c  ^ircir  ecu  virir,  Neh.  viU,  18 ;  tiarifin 

XoiVav^af ,  Exod.  11,  6. 

The  vocative  it  expreued  &>y  the  artkUi  as  vStcov  fit  &  ec6r 
»«*,P8a.UI,7 


<  nr  rrtoncw  i«  connecsea  wun  tav,  as  vav  viccvov  oarpwu 

f  cir  o  #dv  ir#tftf  air^  TovrMi>  iv6ov,  oca  Idtr  2tr4o*  ^  uKci^op 

fcrrai,  L«V.  xl,  88 ;  If  U^p^  oZ  iav  ^  Icct  .  .  .  Kai  S^ofia 

I  ia¥  ^,  1  Sam.  Xix,  8 ;  2v>p«iror  .  .  .  rt¥'t  ka¥  ^  Iv  avr^  fi& 


T«r  ie  tiasd  OS  a  rrloMee.  aa  fUvw  tovto  t^  l/Aartov . . .  Iv  tim 
cot/in^^cTui,  Bxod.  XXii,  87 ;  m*  fi(«(  Wvov  ai^9w  q  oUio, 
Lev.  xiv,  80. 

The  relatiffe  ie  connected  with  id¥,  aa  vflv  mcvov  Icrpwu 

Ta 

OT(  Idv  ^ 

/14K.  Lev.  xxi,  17. 

The  connection  with  Iv  insteuf  qfe'ivt  aa  vopcvvojuai  Iv  «w- 
Xatv  ^6ov,  Isa.  xxxviii,  10 ;  a|«<  Iv  Kpi<rci,  Eccles.  xil,  14. 

The  connection  of  iujlnttivee^  as  elpo¥  x»p<»  Iv  u^^aX/notr 
aov  rou  lnrtf¥Snrai  fie,  Uoth  11, 10 ;  voXit  ovrn  I'y7vr  rav  Kara- 
^»tet¥  119  Ixcr,  Gen.  xlx,  80 ;  nfytffa¥  at  hti^pat  'lapaijX  rov 
ttvo^aveiv,  Xlvll,  89;  icrri  rov  tiktciv,  XXlx,  3S;  n»  ovrAv  tu 
Urnpxo¥ra  voXXj^  ray  otKCiv  oiia,  XXXVl,  7 ;  fi/i/3Xvv^i|tfav  ot 
o0^aX/jio<  awTOv  toD  opyv,  XXVli,  1. 

7.  Veiy  prominent  also  are  the  E^ypHan  words  which 
we  find  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  betray  the  origin  of  the 
translation.    The  following  are  the  moat  remarkable : 

lix^^eia,  troth,  the  rendering  of  Q^!Qh  (TAummtm,  or 
per/eetione)f  in  Exod.  xxviil,  86;  Lev.  Tlii,  8;  and  DenL 
xxxlU,  8.  According  to  iBIlan,  aX^em  was  the  name 
given  to  an  image  of  sapphire  stone,  which  wns  hone 
bv  a  golden  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  oldest  ana 
hjffhest  in  rank  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  also  held  the 
office  of  Jndge.  This  waa  to  denote  the  tmth  or  Josllce 
with  which  he  was  to  decide  the  cases  which  were  broucht 
before  him.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  use  of  It  Tor 
tbe  Thitmmim  of  the  high-prieat  was  derived;  yet  not 
without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  tmth,  aa  expressing  the 
foithfalness  and  righteonsness  of  God. 

The  word  "Avir  (Apiet  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians) 
occurs  in  Jer.  xlvi  [xxvi],  15:  Atari  i^vyw .  .  .  "Airir  i  fioc- 

xor  6  IkXcktov  »ov  ("Why  is  Apia,  thy  chosen  calf,  fled?**), 

where  it  is  pat  aa  a  paraphrase  upon  "^*^^*^2M,  "  thy  val* 

iant  ones,**  in  the  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnexxar. 

aprtifin  waa  a  measure  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tns  as  being  used  In  Egypt  and  Persia.  It  Is  pot  for  the 
"  homer**  in  Isa.  v.  10,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Dun.  xiil,  8 
(History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 

axc«,  or  <(x<t  ic*  AU  Egyptian  word  for  the  papyrus,  or  some 
other  reed  or  growth  of  the  marshes.  It  occurs  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Sept.  of  Gen.  xll,  8 ;  Isa.  xix,  7,  8.  It  la 
also  fonnd  in  EccIuk.  xl,  16. 

7lvcffir,  as  a|)plied  to  the  "creation**  of  the  world,  waa 
traced  by  Hody  to  Egyptian  philosophy.  But  it  aeema 
rather  to  be  derived  from  tbe  ni*lblh,  or  genealogical 

narratives,  of  whidi  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
composed. 

Ct'^ot  was  a  drink  made  from  barley  In  Egypt,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodoros  Sicolus.    It  Is  found  in  the 

Sept  version  of  Isa.  xix,  10,  where  it  seems  that  *^1D 
(strong  drink)  was  read  instead  of  *^31Z)  (merchandise). 

i^a  is  found  in  Psa.  cxxxli,  16,  **  I  will  abundantly  blesa 
her  provieion."  Jerome  said  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  word 
for  com;  and  Hesychins  mentions  a^iipct  as  a  decoction 
of  milk  and  corn  employed  by  the  Egyptians— perhaps 
the  medicine  athata  of  which  Pliny  speaks.    Tbe  Heo. 

'l*^2K  is,  however,  rendered  ifipa  (venison)  In  Gen.  xxv  and 
xxvlL 

luiro^ofxot  is  used  to  denote  a  measurement  of  space  in 
Gen.  XXXV.  19 :  xlvill,  7.  Jerome  seems  to  have  been  per- 
plexed by  its  introduction  inlhese  passages.  Body  con- 
jectures that  the  use  of  the  word  was  suggested  by  the 
hippodroroe  which  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Lagns  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  8d  book  of  Maccaliees.  Thus  the  "hippodrome  of 
Ephrnth"  signifies  a  certain  distance  from  Bethlehem, 
which  was  nearly  tbe  interval  between  the  goals  of  the 
Egyptian  mce-course. 

The  word  k6v6v,  used  for  a  cup,  in  Gen.  xliv,  Isa.  II,  ia 
of  Persian  origin. 

Kocviifiat,  a  bead-band  or  fringed  garment,  the  wearer  of 
which  is  called  Movfxfittrvt  (Exod.  xxviil ;  Isa.  ill),  was  an 
Egyptian  ornament. 

vo^or, in  Isa. xix,  8, Is  not  to  be  read  vo^ior ."law,"  but 
has  tbe  sense  of  "province,'*  or  "district,'*  Egypt  being 
divided  into  vofioit  governed  by  ¥Ofi»pxat,  or  priefects.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  Mncc.  x,  80. 

oi^i  was  supposed  by  Jerome  to  be  the  Hebrew  ephah; 
but  Hesychins  states  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
containing  four  xotViKcr  (Numb,  xxviil,  6:  Judg.  t1,  19). 

irriirciDor,  or  wawvpot,  occurs  iu  some  of  the  Greek  texts 
in  Exod.  11, 8,  the  Egyptian  paper-reed,  which  was  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ark  in  which  the  parents  of  Hoses  concealed 
him.  It  was  also  called  fiifiXov,  and  hence  the  "vessels 
of  bulrasbes'*  in  Isa.  xvili,  8  are  called  kirtcroXa*  AfiXi¥at. 

warro^pio¥  la  used  in  the  Sept.  for  the  chambers  and 
treasures  adjoining  the  Temple  inhabited  by  the  priests 
and  Levltee  (1  Chron.  ix,  86,  8.<t ;  Exek.  xl,  18,  etc).  The 
wavro^opoi  are  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrtnns  as  a 
class  of  priests  among  the  Egyptians. 
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*Pm^v,  In  AmoB  ▼,  fiS,  was  an  Ejorptifln  name  for  tbe  ann- 
god,  or  the  king  of  heaven.   It  Is  pnt  for  11*^3,  Cbinn. 

«f»Mv,  in  Jadg.  ziv.  19, 18.  was  a  fringed  garment  of  flno 
linen  which  wa«  made  in  Egypt 

vrlftni  or  tfTiun,  a  dark  purple  or  black,  with  which  the 
gnilty  city  of  Jernsalem  anoints  her  face  to  conceal  her 
deformltv  (Jer.  iv,  80).  This  is  traced  to  <rT(>ft<t,  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

irxoiifott  in  Psa.  cxzxtx,  2,  "Thon  hast  searched  my  path,** 
etc.,  was  a  word  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  represent- 
ed a  measure  of  space  or  distance  of  sixty  stadia. 

^oviofA^avijXt  in  Oen.  xll,  4S,  answers  to  the  Ueb.  Zaph* 
nath  Paaneah.  The  latter  is  snpt)o«ed  to  be  an  Egyptian 
word,  slguifyinff  "  the  food  of  the  living ;"  but  Joeephns 
and  Orlgen  ascribed  to  it  the  sense  of  "discoverer  of  se- 
crets,** or  **one  to  whom  the  future  is  revealed."  Body 
supposed  that  ^toviofi^vinc  also  had  this  sense  in  the  later 
Egvptian  I  but  Jerome  explains  it  to  be  the  "Saviour,  or 
]>eliverer,  of  the  world.'* 

8.  Another  feature  of  this  version  is  the  many  He- 
brew  and  Chaldtt  expressions,  as — 

^^ii,  Jer.  lii,  19.  Ma«C««M>  I>an.  x1,  8S. 

&p«rA,  1  Chron.  xi,  S8.  voy^/S,  Esek.  xx,  40. 

^tM»,  S  Kings  iv,  89.  vf/3<X,  Hos.  ill,  S. 

Aapoix^  Ezek.  XX,  46.  o^XoMovC,  Gen.  xxvlll,  19. 

'Etfe^i/u,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17.  fa>M»vt  1  Kings  xlx,  4. 

Coitx'v,  1  Chron.  xxviii,  11.  oafiin^  Gen.  xxii,  18. 

^laMetV,  Gen.  xxxvl,  84.  ^oci/i,  1  Chron.  xxix,  2. 

'laf»«iMi  HosL  v,  18.  ^XXaM,  1  Sam.  xxl,  8. 

IMiiraa,  S  KinffS  Viil,  9.  xa/Spa^(*i  O^"*  Xli,  7. 

licur/iopw^,  Jer.  ID,  19.  x->fh<i       2  Kings  xi,  4. 

iiaxfiupy     8  Kings  Till,  16. 

These  and  many  more  words  must  not  bo  regarded,  as 
has  usually  been  tbe  case,  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the 
Hel>rew,  but  tA  attempts  to  mix  tbe  vernacular  with 
Hebrew  expreasiona.  Besides  such  Hebrew  words,  we 
find  a  great  many  Hebraisms  ^  as  Greek  words  with  a 
Hebrew  signification,  Greek  words  in  Hebrew  construc- 
tions, Hebrew  constructions,  etc.— too  many  to  be  enu- 
merated. 

9.  Another  peculiarity  of  tbe  Alexandrian  version  is 
that  the  same  word  is  differently  translated,  not  only  in 
different  books,  but  also  in  the  same  book.  This  point 
is  the  more  important,  as  it  evidently  shows  that  the 
different  booiu  must  have  had  different  translators.  A 
oomparisou  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  book  of  Joshua 
will  prove  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

A.  Verb: 
^sn,  fri  duirtj  Exod.  xx,  17;  Dent  v,  IS ;  vli,  8B,  htiW- 
fAtty  Ti  or  Tivof  (Bxod.  xxxiv,  84} ;  bnt  Josh,  vii,  21,  iw^fioZ- 

pat  Tii^of. 

nfen,  to  explore,  Dent.  1, 88,  4^o4cvm  ;  Josh,  il,  83,  «aTa<r«o- 

h^^t  Exod.  xii,  88 ;  Lev.  iv,  6, 17 ;  xix,  9 ;  xlv,  G,  IG,  51 ; 

Numb,  xix,  18 ;  Dent  xxxlii,  24;  Josh,  ill,  16,  /9avTM:  bnt 
Gen.  xxxvli,  SI,  ^oXvfM. 

^A,  to  storm :  1.  ^a/ifidvttvt  Josh.  vUl,  81 ;  x,  1, 88, 88, 86, 
88 ;  xi,  12, 17 ;  Numb.  XXXii,  89,  41,  42.  8.  naraXafAfiawM, 
Josh,  viil,  19 ;  Xl,  10.  8.  KaraXap/8ay«<r»a<,  Numb.  XXl,  88. 
4.  Kparctv,  Deut  11,  84 ;  ill,  4.    6.  »picvc<v,  Josh.  XV,  10. 

!9D9,  to  break  upt  to  move  on :  1.  vnralpHf  Gen.  xii,  9 :  xlil, 

11 ;  xxxill,  12, 17 :  XXXV,  16 :  xxxvil,  17 ;  xlvi,  1 ;  Exod.  xll, 
87 ;  xvl,  1 ;  xvll,  1 ;  xlx,  8 ;  Numb.  Ix,  17, 20, 21, 88, 28;  xlv, 
8S;  XX,  22 ;  xxl,  4,  10, 12, 18 ;  xxil,  1 ;  xxxlii,  8.  7,  8,  9, 10 
eq.;  Dent  1,  7, 19;  11,  1,  24;  x,  G,  7,  11 ;  Josh.  iU.  1,  8, 14; 
ix,  17.  2.  HaipM,  Gen.  xxxv,  6:  Exod.  xlil,  20;  Numb,  i, 
61 ;  ti,  9,  IG,  17, 84, 81,  84 ;  Iv,  6, 16 ;  ix,  19 ;  x,  6, 6, 17, 81, 82, 
86, 2&  29,  S3, 84, 86 :  xt,  86;  xll,  16 ;  xili,  1 ;  xxl,  11.  8.  aTpM. 
Numb.  11, 17,  and  ibid,  ifaipu.  4.  aTparontdtvu^  Gen.  xll, 
9;  Exod.  xiv,  10:  Deut  1, 40.    6.  kiv««.  Gen.  xi,  2;  xx,  1. 

6.  vpoiropevofiatf  Numb.  X,  88.  7.  uvaCci^yvv/ii,  Bxod.  XVi, 
16;  xl,  86,87. 

These  few  examples  may  suffice. 

fi.  Koum. 

bnK,  a  tent:!,  mcnvii.  Gen.  iv,  80 ;  xii,  8 ;  xlil,  8, 6 ;  xviil, 

1,8,6,9,10;  xxvi,  86:  xxxl,28;  xxxlii,  19;  Exod.  xxxill, 
7, 8, 10 ;  Nnmb.  xvl,  20, 27 ;  Dent.  1, 27 ;  xi,  G ;  Josh.  vH,  81, 
88,  88,  24.  2.  ax^vw^a,  Dent  xxxill,  18:  Josh.  Ill,  14.  8. 
oiKor,  Gen.  ix,  27 ;  xxlv,  67 ;  xxxl,  88 ;  Josh,  xxli,  4,  7,  8. 
4.  oMio,  Gen.  xzv,  27.    6.  vvaxiiviovt  Bxod.  xvi,  16. 

C)Id  is,  1.  voidto.  Gen.  xlv,  19 ;  Nnmb.  xiv,  8, 31 :  Deut 

1,  89;  ill,  6;  Josh,  i,  14.  8.  r4it*a.  Dent  11,  84;  111,  19.  3. 
lY«ova«  Dent  xxlx,  11 ;  xxxl,  18.  4.  vvyyt vtta.  Gen.  1,  8. 
6.  oijciat,  Gen.  1,  81.  6.  uiroffxcvpf,  Oen.  xxxiv,  29;  xllil,  7; 
xlvi,  6;  Exod.  x,  10,  24;  xli,  87;  Nnmb.  xvl,  27;  xxxl,  9; 
dl,  17, 84, 20;  Dent  XX,  14.  7.avo4rKeva<,Numb.xxxli,lG. 


The  same  variations  we  find  in  adrerb$,p€trHeleif  proper 
nount,  but  more  especially  in  certain  phrases. 

See  Thiersch,  De  Pentaieudti  Vertume  Alexandrwa 
(Erlangie»  1840) ;  Frankel,  Voretudien  der  Septuaginta 
(Leips.  1841) ;  KJaulen,  Eudeiiung  in  die  heiiige  Sckr{ft 
(Freiburg,  1876),  p.  85  sq.     (a  P.) 

SEPTUAGINT,  Talmudic  Notices  CoNCKBismo 
THE.  It  IS  strange  that  tbe  writers  of  tbe  art  Septoa- 
oiNT  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  ike  Bible  and  in  Kitto's  Cyclop* 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  notices  we  find  oonoem- 
ing  that  version  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writ- 
ings. It  is  true  that  in  Kitto  we  find  it  stated,  "  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Tahnods;*' 
but  where,  and  what,  the  reader  is  at  loss  to  see.  Yet 
these  notices  are  very  important,  since  they  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  some  points  which  have  vexed 
the  interpreters.  The  oldest  notice  is  that  contained  in 
the  MeckiUa,  a  Midrashic  commentary  on  Exodus  (oomp. 
the  art  Midrasii),  where  Exod.  xii,  40  is  thus  cited : 

and  where  we  read^  *'  And  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  they  wrote  to  king  Ptolemy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  wrote,  Gen.  i,  1,  niOX-^a  K"in  D'^nbX; 
ver. 26, mesial  oixn  D1»  nO?H;  vcr.27(comp.v,2), 

T^aipsi ;  ii,  2,  ''Won  Di-'a  Q-'nbs  bs-^i ;  xi,  7,  nn-iK 

niaxi ;  xviii,  12,  n^'SI'^pa;  xlix,  6,  OISX  (instead  of 
-nc);  Exod.  iv,  20,  m«  «W3  (for  113110);  Numb, 
xvi,  15,  lien;  Deut  iv,  19  (they  added)  1'»»nb; 
xvii,  8,  Dnnyb  niOlS^b;  and  they  wrote,  Lev.  xi,  6, 

and  Deut  xiv,  7,  B'^bain  nn-^rac  (for  naan»n)." 

From  this  passage  we  can  infer  that,  besides  the  changes 
enumerated  here, others  are  not  to  be  excluded;  besides, 
it  only  speaks  in  general  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bible 
for  Ptolemy,  and  neither  the  number  seventy  nor  seven- 
ty-two writers  or  translators  is  mentioned.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  the  relation  given  in  the  Jems.  Talmud,  MtgH' 
la,  i,  9.  Here  the  number  of  changes  made  is  given  as 
thirteen  (Q*«79an  iro  nan  2P):  the  passages  are  the 
same  as  given  in  the  MechiUa,  with  some  very  slight 
changes.  Thus  Gen.  i,  27  (comp.  v,  2)  we  read  1*^3731 ; 
xHx,  6,  n-*©  (instead  of  ttJ'^X);  Exod.  xii,  40,  n*^nsoa 
mxnxn  baai ;  in  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut  xiv,  7)  the  expla- 
nation of  the  change  is  given  that  the  name  of  Ptole- 
my's mother  was  Mra^K.  The  nnmber  of  the  transla- 
tors is  also  not  given.  The  Babylonian  Talmud,  MegiUa, 
9  a,  however,  mentions  the  number  of  elders  as  seventy- 
two,  who  were  pnt  in  seventy-two  different  cells  withont 
knowing  for  what  purpose.  Then  king  Ptolemy  went 
to  each  of  these  and  said  to  him,  "  Write  for  me  the 
law  of  Moses,  your  teacher."  God  disposed  it  so  that 
they  all  translated  alike.  The  changes  mentioned  here 
are  given  without  any  number ;  but  they  aro  almost  the 
same  as  the  above,  with  slight  modifications.  Gen.  i,  27 
(comp.  V,  2),  napSI  is  not  changed,  but  DXna  is  changed 
into  ixna ;  xlix,  6  agrees  with  the  Jerusalem  Talmnd ; 
and  so,  likewise,  Exod.  xii,  40.  We  find,  as  an  addition, 
that  in  £xod.xxiv,5, 1 1,  *iai:3KY  is  written  for  *^nsa  and 

**b*^XK;  in  Deut  xvii,  8,  we  have  the  addition  Qnasb 
without  niaiitb ;  and  to  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut  xiv,  7)  a 
similar  explanation  is  given  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, that  the  name  of  Ptolemy's  wife  was  naS^K  •  and 

hence  they  thought  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  mock- 
ery, on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  should  they  have  mentioned 
her  name  (as  that  of  an  unclean  animal)  in  the  law. 
In  the  Midrashim  only  single  passages  are  mentioned — 
thus  Gen.  i,  27  in  BereeMth  Bahba,  ch.  viii,  as  Meehika, 
with  which  also  agrees  Gen.  ii,  2  in  ch.  x ;  xi,  7  with 
ch.  xxxviii;  xviii,  12  with  ch.  xlviii;  xUx,  6  with  ch. 
xcviii,  where,  as  in  MechiUa,  we  find  Diax.  All  these 
passages  are  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  here  is 
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one  of  the  cheoges  made  for  Ptolemy,  without  giving 
their  num ber  Id  Skemoth  Rabboy  ch.  v  on  Exod.  iv,  20, 
it  ifl  stated  that  this  is  one  of  the  eighteen  changes  made 
for  Ptolemy,  without  stating  wherein  these  changes  con- 
sist. In  Bereahiih  Rahba,  ch.  Ixiii  on  Exod.  xii.  40,  in 
ofder  to  show  that  Abraham  was  already  called  "  Israel," 
the  verse  is  quoted,  **It  is  an  old  matter;  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  iu  Kgypt,  Canaan,  and  Goshen,"  etc 
(and  thus  Abraham's  stay  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  is  num- 
bered among  the  430  3*ears).  In  the  treatise  Sepker 
Torak,  i,  8, 9,  seventy  elders  are  mentioned  who  wrote 
the  law,  aud  the  alterations  made  are  given  as  thirteen. 
In  the  treatise  Sopherinif  i,  7, 8,  we  also  read  of  thirteen 
alterations  made  by  the  translators 

In  examining  more  minutely  these  changes  we  shall 
find  the  following: 

1.  Oen.  1, 1-3,  according  to  the  stmctnre  of  the  lansiiBKe 
and  the  most  nncieiit  traditions  still  preserved  by  Bashl 
aud  Abeu-Exra,  is  to  be  reudered  **In  the  beginning  when 
God  created.'*  But  as  this  supposes  the  existence  of  pri- 
mordial waters  aud  of  a  chaotic  mass,  which,  by  the  drain- 
ing of  the  waters  on  the  second  day,  became  the  formed 
earth,  it  was  thought  necessary,  iu  translating  the  Bible 
Into  Greek,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  cosmogony  and 
polytheism,  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  absolute  unity  of 
God  and  on  the  absolute  creation  from  nothing.  Hence 
the  word  T'^ICM'^  had  to  be  made  indepeodeut  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  and  to  be  rendered  in  the  beginninp,  iv  apxp 
iwot  n<r€v  6  ec«»Y,  instead  of  **  in  the  beginning  when."  This 
change  the  Tolmud  indicates  by  the  pregnant  construc- 
tion n-'CK'^n  K*ia  D*<nb»,thns  placing  n-'OKna  last, 
and  preclnding  every  other  translation  than  Oad  ereated  in 
the  beginning  (Qciger,  UreehrifU  p.  844,  etc.). 

2,  Gen.  i,  26,  where  we  read  "Let  us  make  man  in  otir 

tmage  03S^2Cn},  after  our  likeness  0301^13),"  has  been 

altered  into  "  I  will  make  man  in  the  image  (D92C3),  nud 

in  the  likeness  (HI 79*731),**  to  remove  the  appearance  of 

polytheism.' 
8.  Gen.  ii,  i,  where  "And  he  ended  on  the  eeeenth 

p9*^avn)  day"  has  been  changed  into  COCri)  the 
eiaUh  day,  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction,  since  God 
did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day.  This  alteration  is  still 
to  be  found  in  our  text  of  the  Sept,  and  also  in  the  Sor 
mariun  version  (nn'^niS),  and  in  the  Syrinc  (K'^H'^nr). 
4.  Gen.  V,  S  (i,  27),  where  "Male  and  femole  created  he 
them*'  (DK'nn,  DDK  M'ln)  has  been  altered  into  ereofed 

he  htm  ^VCSy}^  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  passage  where  the  man  and  woman  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  created  together  or  simultaneously. 

6.  Gen.  xl,  7,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  2,  the  words  "  Let 
«•  go  down,  and  let  ue  confound**  (MbsSI  TW\)  have  been 
ehanged  into  "  I  will  go  down  and  I  will  confound"  (n*7'1X 

riba»i). 

6w  Gen.  xviii,  12,  "After  my  decay  I  had  anin  pleasure** 
has  been  altered  into  {TX'n^S  ''b  nn'^n  '^pia  "^inK,  o5- 
«M  iiiv  not  fifovtv  Zm  rou  rvv),  after  it  had  been  thtte  with 
me  hitherto,  to  avoid  the  offensive  opplication  to  the  dls- 
tlngulsbed  mother  of  Israel  of  the  expression  flPSl,  which 
Is  used  for  rotten  old  garments  (comp.  Geiger,  Ureehri/t, 

p.4fi  sq.). 

7.  Gen.  xlix,  CL  "  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in 
their  self-will  ttiey  hamstrung  an  ox,'*  has  been  altered 

into  "In  their  anger  they  slew  an  ox  CilO),  nud  iu  their 

self-will  they  hnmstmng  a  fatted  bnli  (0^2K),"  to  do  away 
with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men. 

8.  Sxod.  iv,  20,  the  word  "^ITSn,  aee,  is  altered  into  hwo- 
CvTia,  beaetecfbuHlen,  because  of  the  relactanco  which  the 
translators  had  to  mention  the  name  of  this  beast  This 
alteration  is  still  preserved  in  our  text  of  the  Sept. 

9.  In  Exod.  xii,  40,  and  all  other  land»t  i.  e.  "the  land  of 
Canaan,"  has  been  added  in  order  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradiction,  since  the  Israelites  did  not  sq}ourn  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Egypt. 

10.  Exod.  xxiv,fi,ll,  *in:;3  and  *^b*^SX  are  changed  into 
■♦fiSlOyt  (—tnrfrrnf ;  i.  e.  worthy ^  or  eeareheree^fterwiedom), 
because  it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  say  that  at  this 
great  revelation  boye  or  youthe  (D'^^^PS)  were  brought  as 
sacriflces. 

IL  In  Lev.  xi,  6  and  Dent  ziv,  7,  niS^XsAaytir,  a  hare, 
has  been  altered  into  x<»*i>oypauWotyporeupine  or  hedgehog. 


to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Ptolemy  family,  whose  name 
wasLa^^os. 

12.  Numb,  xvi,  10,  ^^n,  aee,  was  changed  into  in- 

M^fiMa=*1cn,  a  deeirable  thing,  for  the  same  reason  as 

given  under  8.    This  alteration  is  still  in  our  text  of  the 
Sept 

18.  Dent  iv,  19,  the  word  ^^tirk=6tano9iiim,  to  ehine^ 
has  been  inserted  so  os  to  avoid  the  idolatry  of  the  hea- 
then being  ascribed  to  God. 

14.  Deut  xvii,  8,  where  we  read  that  God  had  not  com- 
manded the  leraelitee  to  worship  other  gods  (In  accordance 
wlih  Deut  iv,  19).  has  been  altered  to  OP'^IS  vA  *nCK 
C^3;b  P'^^nMb)  which  I  have  forbidden  the  nations  to 

worehip^  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascribing  the  origin 
of  idolatry  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  much  for  the  alterations.  But  there  are  two  oth- 
er very  important  notices,  viz. "  that  the  da^*  on  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  was  made  was  re* 
garded  as  a  great  calamity  equal  to  that  of  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf"  {Sopherim,  i,  7) ;  and  "  the  day  on 
which  it  was  accomplished  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  pretematnral  darkness  of  three  days' 
duration  over  the  whole  world,  and  was  commemorated 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation"  (oomp  Kuenen, 
The  ReUgion  of  lerael,  iit,  214-216).  The  Samaritans 
took  the  same  view  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  translation  (comp.  Herzfeld,  Geschichfef  iii,  537). 
Says  dean  Stanley,  '*It  needs  but  alight  evidence  to 
convince  us  that  such  a  feeling,  more  or  less  widely 
spread,  must  have  existed.  It  is  the  same  instinct 
which  to  this  hour  makes  it  a  sin,  if  not  an  impossibili- 
ty, in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  to  translate  the 
Koran ;  which  in  the  Christian  Church  assailed  Jerome 
with  the  coarsest  vituperation  for  venturing  on  a  Latin 
version  which  differed  from  the  Greek;  which  at  the 
Reformation  regarded  it  as  a  heresy  to  translate  the 
Latin  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  modem  Europe; 
and  which,  in  England,  has  in  our  own  days  regarded 
it  in  the  English  Church  as  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
revise  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  17th  century',  or  in 
the  Koman  Church  to  correct  the  barbarous  dialect  of 
the  Douay  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  or  to  admit  of  any 
errore  in  the  text  or  in  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
itself.  In  one  and  all  of  these  cases  the  reluctance  has 
sprung  from  the  same  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient 
and  sacred  forms — from  the  same  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit of  the  dislodgment  even  of  the  most  flagrant  inac- 
curacies when  once  familiarized  by  established  use. 
But  in  almost  all  these  cases,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ko- 
ran, this  sentiment  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
more  generous  desire  of  arriving  at  the  hidden  meaning 
of  sacred  truth,  and  of  making  that  truth  more  widely 
known.  So  it  was,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  in  the 
case  of  the  Septuagint**  {Jetcish  Church,  iii,  286  sq.). 
While  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  learned  dean,  yet 
in  the  case  of  the  Sept  the  explanation  of  the  above- 
given  Talmudic  statement  must  be  sought  for  some- 
where else.  It  is  known  that  roost  of  the  earlv  contro- 
versies  with  the  Jews  were  conducted  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  common  ground  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Sept.  version,  which  was  quoted  alike  on  both 
sides.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  respected  during  the 
age  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Test  and  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  ttrtu  As,  however,  the  version 
grew  into  use  among  Christians,  it  gradually  lost  the 
oonfi<lence  of  the  Jews,  especially  when  it  was  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians.  The  first  signs  of  this 
appear  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury. His  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  professes  to 
be  the  account  of  a  discussion  which  actually  took  place, 
and  Eusebius  (//»/.  EccUe.  iv,  18)  places  the  scene  of  it 
at  Ephesus.  The  Dialogue  abounds  in  citations  from 
the  Old  Test.;  and  even  such  passages  are  quoted  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  circum- 
stance made  Justin  charge  the  Jews  with  remo\*ing  es- 
peciaUy  four  prophecies  of  Christ  from  their  copies. 
The  first  of  these  is:  "And  Ezra  said  imto  the  people^ 
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This  pusover  u  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge;  and  if  ye 
consider  and  it  enter  into  your  heart  that  we  ehall,  by  a 
figure  {iv<nifiti«pf  i.  e.  the  cross),  afflict  him  and  after- 
wards hope  in  him,  this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate 
to  all  time,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  But  if  ye  be- 
lieve him  not,  and  hear  not  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be- 
come a  spoil  for  the  Gentiles'*  {Dial,  c  72).  This  pas- 
sage, which  is  also  quoted  by  Lactantius  (fnstit.  Dtvin, 
iv,  c  18),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
may  probably  have  been  interpolated  according  to  the 
Apocryphal  Ezra  (vi,  21)  into  the  copies  of  the  Sept.  by 
some  Christian.  The  second  (from  Jer.  xi,  19)  had,  he 
said,  been  but  recently  cra.sed  from  certain  copies,  and 
was  retained  in  others  which  were  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues. This,  however,  is  found  entire  in  all  our  pres- 
ent copies.  The  third  passage  is  said  to  be  taken  also 
from  Jeremiah:  *'And  the  Lord  God  remembered  his 
dead,  who  were  fallen  asleep  in  the  dust  of  their  tombs, 
and  descended  to  them  to  declare  unto  them  the  good 
tidings  of  his  salvation."  These  words  are  remarkable 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  1  Pet.  iv,  6  (ytKpotQ 
eui/yycXiff^i;.  The  passage  of  Jeremiah,  as  alleged  by 
Justin  Martyr,  read  Karijiti  vpoc  aitrovt  tvayytkha- 
<r3ai).  *^  If  a  genuine  passage,*'  says  Churton,  ''  the 
apostle's  words  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  his  epistle.  If  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
convert  from  some  traditional  saying  of  the  prophet,  or 
adapted  from  Peter's  words,  it  seems  that  the  person 
who  introduced  them  into  the  text  of  the  SepL  took 
the  words  of  the  apostle  in  their  literal  sense,  and  not 
as  later  commentators  have  conjectured,  that  the  per- 
sons called  viKpot  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing." The  fourth  and  last  passage  is  from  Psa.  xcvi,  10 : 
**  Declare  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  hath  reign- 
ed from  the  tree"  (DiaL  c.  78).  Out  of  this  passage  the 
Jews  are  accused  of  having  erased  the  last  words,  drrb 
rov  (vXov.  The  words  dro  tov  (vXov  are  quoted  again 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  f  they  are  also  quote<l 
by  Tertullian  {Adv,  Jud,  c  10),  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Leo,  Gregor}',  and  others.  Yet  the  words  occur  in  no 
Greek  or  Hebrew  MS.,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  added  by  some  Christian.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  very  well  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Jews  towards  a  version  which  brought  such  accusations 
against  them ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gives  us  the  real  clue 
to  the  Talmudic  passage  which  regarded  the  day  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity. See  Frankel,  Vorttudien  tur  Septuagintaf  p.  25 
sq. ;  Geiger,  Unchrijl  der  Bibel,  p.  439  sq. ;  Mawcket 
Soferim  (ed.  Muller,  Leips.  1878),  p.  12  sq. ;  Ginsburg, 
IrUrodudwH  to  the  Rabbinie  BibUj  p.  70  sq.;  Churton, 
The  Infitence  oftkt  Septufigint  Version,  p.  41  sq. ;  Reinke, 
BeUrSffe  zur  ErJddrung  des  AUm  TettamentM^  vii,  292 
sq. ;  FriedlMnder,  Patristi$che  und  talnutdische  Studim 
(Vienna,  1878),  p.  183  sq.    (R  P.) 

Septum,  a  term  used  by  certain  17th-century  An- 
glican writers  for  the  fixed  or  movable  rail  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  to  support 
the  communicants  when  they  knelt  to  receive  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood. 

Sepulchre  03  j?}  kebery  or  H'nsi^p,  keburdk,  a  6ttry- 
inff-place  or  grave,  as  sometimes  rendered ;  ra^oc?  a  tomb, 
as  elsewhere  rendered ;  also  fiviifui  or  fnvrifutov,  a  morir- 
ument,  likewise  rendered  "  grave"  or  "  tomb").  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  have  been  careful,  indeed  of  necesnty, 
to  provide  suitable  resting-places  for  the  dead.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  usages  in  this  respect,  we  free- 
ly use  all  appropriate  matter  found  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.    See  Burial. 

L  General  Principle*  of  Sepulture.— I,  The  Duty,— 
The  Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by  interment; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  Kings  xi,  16;  Deut.  xxi,23), 
in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.    Since 


this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic  precept, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling  was  relied  on 
as  rendering  any  such  general  injunction  superfluous. 
Similarly,  to  disturb  remains  was  regarded  as  a  barbar- 
ity, only  Justifiable  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  them- 
selves outraged  religion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16, 17 ;  Jer.  viii, 
1, 2).  The  rat>bin8  quote  the  doctrine  **diist  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return"  as  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  prefer- 
ential practice  is  older  than  the  Mo«aic  record,  as  trace- 
able in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered 
by  any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  (//is/,  v.  6)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom  poiius  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare.    See  Corpse. 

The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains  being 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in  wish  at 
least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Adopting  a  similar  notion, 
some  of  the  rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land  could 
those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the  resurrec- 
tion which  was  to  usher  in  the  Messiah's  reign  on  earth. 
Thus  that  land  was  called  by  them  "  the  land  of  the 
living,"  and  the  sepulchre  itself  **  the  house  of  the  liv- 
ing." Some  even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous, wherever  else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under- 
ground, and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (Ni- 
colaus,  De  SepuU,  Jlfb,  xiii,  1).  Tombs  were,  in  popular 
belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with  tradi- 
tions. Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot,  CenUui-ia 
Chorograpkiea,K  v.  "Hebron")  to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  and  there  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Test,  a  spot  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  tomb  of  every  prophet  of  note  in  the  Old  Teat, 
To  repair  and  adorn  these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalt- 
ed piety  (MatL  xxiii,  29).  The  scruples  of  the  scribes 
extended  even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  wholb  neck  was 
broken  (Exod.  xxxiv,  20),  and  of  the  first-bom  of  cat- 
tle (Maimon.  De  Primogen.  iii,  4,  quoted  by  Nicolans, 
De  SepuU,  Heb,  xvi,  3, 4).     See  Gra\'k. 

2.  Rites. — On  this  subject  we  should  remember  that 
our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Test.,  are  those 
of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence, 
while  those  gathered  from  the  New  Test,  regard  a  pri- 
vate station.  But  in  both  cases  "  the  manner  of  the 
Jews"  included  the  use  of  spices  where  they  could  com- 
mand the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  ^  bed  of  spices" 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  burned 
in  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was  probably 
destined  part  of  the  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
"  myrrh  and  aloes"  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state 
occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the 
deceased  were  burned  also.  Such  was  probably  the 
^  great  burning"  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpop- 
ular or  die<l  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  xxxi,  19; 
Josephus,  Ani.  ix,  6, 3),  this  was  not  obser\'ed.  In  no 
case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies 
burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burned  as  not  to 
leave  the  '*  bones"  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were  in- 
terred and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment  The 
ambiguous  word  in  Amos  vi,  10,  1B*^DS,  rendered  in 
the  A.  y. "  he  that  bumeth  him,"  possibly  means  **  the 
burner  of  perfumes  in  his  honor,"  L  e.  his  near  relation, 
on  whom  such  duties  devolved ;  rather  than,  as  most 
think,  **  the  burner  of  the  corpse.^  For  a  great  mortal- 
ity never  causes  men  to  bum  corpses  where  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  country;  nor  did  the  custom  vary 
among  the  Jews  on  such  an  occasion  (Ezek.  xxxix,  12- 
14).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform 
and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal  ofiice ;  but  a  com- 
pany of  public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional 
necessity  (Ezek.  loc,  cit,),  had  become,  it  seems,  custom- 
ary in  the  times  of  the  New.  Test.  (Acts  v,  6, 10).  The 
dosing  of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse 
(Gen.  xlvi,  4 ;  1, 1 ;  Acts  ix,  87)  are  costonn  common  to 
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■11  natiocu,  Coffins  were  bnt  aelilom 
UMXt,  ud,  ir  uMd,  irpre  open ;  but 
fixed  itoiie  urcophigi  were  cDEamoii 
in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  th*  «onl 
for  which  in  the  Old  Teot.  is  the  ssine 
1*  that  rendered  b«l  [i«e  line],  WM 
borne  by  tbe  neareu  rclitiTes,  and 
fullowed  by  iny  who  wished  to  do 
honor  lo  [ba  dead.  The  gmve^eloihes 
{iiovia,  irra^a)  were  probably  of 
tbe  fuhion  worn  in  life,  but  tirirbed 
and  raaleoed  with  bandages,  and  the 
bead  was  covered  separately.   Preri- 

applied  to  the  corpse  in  tbe  fami  of 

the  woman  had  anoinled  bis  body 
xpie  t6  ivra^aiftv, "  with  a  view  tii 
dressing  it  in  these  irra^i"  not,  as 
lathe A.V„''forthetHriiHL''  Forthe 

nlcfare,iee  HouRx;  fur  other  iisaj-ea, 

S.  Tkt  8itt.—X  natural  care  enlarged  and  adapted 
by  eicBTalion,  or  an  artidcial  imitalium  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the  ilnicl- 
un  of  the  Jewish  sral  Bupplied  or  sugf^ted.  A  distinct 
and  simple  form  of  sepulture  a*  contrasted  with  tbe 
complex  and  elaborate  rites  of  Egypt  clings  to  tbe  re- 
gion of  Palestine,  and  varies  but  little  with  the  great 
•oaai  changes  between  the  periods  of  Abraham  snd  the 
captivity.  Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt, 
■re  the  only  known  instances  of  the  Egyptisn  method 
applied  to  patriarchal  remains  Sepulchres,  when  the 
owner's  means  permitted  il,  were  commonly  prepared 
befDrehand,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  br  roadside*, 
or  even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probablv  buried  within  towns  (1  Kings  ii,  lOr  xvi, 
S,i»;  S  Rings  x,S5;  xiii,9;  i  Chmn.  xri,  14;  UTtvili, 
37i  1  Sam.  XXV,  1)  xxviii,  S).  Sarah's  lomb  and  Ra- 
chel's seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  death;  but  the  successire  inter- 
menla  at  the  furmer  (lien,  xlix,  31)  ere  a  chronicle  of 
the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.  It  was  the 
sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal  life;  and 
ita  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed,  are  re- 
mariuible  as  the  sole  Innsaclion  of  the  kind,  until  re- 
peated on  a  similar  occauon  at  Shechem.  Thus  it  was 
deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  indignity,  not  only  lo  be 
deprived  of  burial  (Isa.  xiv,  20;  Jer.pauim;  2  Kings 
ix,  10),  bat,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  be  exdttded  from  the 
family  sepulchre  (1  Kings  xiii,  32),as  were  Uniah,  the 
royal  leper,  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  ES;  xxxiii, 
SO).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  n- 
dumed  lo  rest  in  his  father's  tomb,  SimiUrly,  it  was 
B  mark  of  a  profound  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of 
ooe'sfanUy  to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i,  17; 
1  Kings  xiii,BI),  or  lo  give  him  ■  place  in  one's  own 
sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii,  6;  comp.2Chron.xitiv,lfi).  The 
head  of  a  family  commonly  provided  space  for  mare 
than  one  generation;  and  these  gallerirfl  of  kindred 
sepulchres  are  common  in  many  Eiaslem  branches  of 
tbe  human  race.  Cities  toon  became  populous  and  de- 
manded cemeteries  (comp.  woXvai^piov,  SepL  at  Eiek. 
xxxix,  15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls;  such 
a  one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  Kin^s 
xxiii,6, '^the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  ait- 
nated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Jeremiah  (vii,  3!;  xix,  11)  Ihrcatena  that  the  eastern 
valley,  called  Topbet,  the  fsvorite  haunt  of  idolstrt-, 
■hoiild  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp.  3  Kings 
xxiii,  IB).  Such  was  also  the  "potter's  fieid"  (Mstl. 
iivii,  7)  which  had,  peThap^  been  wrought  by  digging 
for  clay  into  h<dea  aerriceable  for  graves.     See  Ckhb- 

II.  Erjilidt  Ii^imiiati(m /n>m  A  ncieit  Sourett  04  ro 
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CorlnthUa  Tomb  at  Fetra. 
(Ac  Style  of  SfpaUhrti. — 1.  f'rum  a  Companion  tcilk 
Eat-U/  HtalktH  AnlioH.— It  has  been  loo  mucb  the  fash- 
ion to  look  to  Egypt  f.ir  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art.  The  Egyptian  lotnba  at  Tbtbes  were  ex- 
tensive excavations  in  tbe  barren  mountains  which 
skirted  Ibe  city  on  the  west.  In  like  manner,  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  tbe  necropiJia  of  Sela,  in  Arabia  I'e- 
trea,  were  sculplurol  out  of  Ibe  sides  of  the  rock  sur- 
rounding the  sncienl  city.  See  I'rrit.i.  The  Edom- 
ites  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
habilatinns  of  the  living  merely  as  temporary  resting- 
places,  while  the  tombs  are  regarded  as  pennanent  and 
eternal  mansions;  and,  while  not  a  vestige  of  a  babita- 

splendor  and  magniHcence,  perhaps  even  more  wundet- 
ful  than  tbe  ruins  of  their  tcmple&  Funeral  urns  or 
vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  and 
mounds  of  Assyria  and  Hesupolamia  containing  bumsn 
skeletons  or  fragmcnla  of  bones  which  appear  lo  hare 
been  calcined. 

But  in  Jewish  history  there  is  a  total  diversity  from 
these  customs  in  the  mailer  of  tombs.  From  the  buri- 
al of  Ssnb  in  the  csvc  of  HachpeUh  (Gen.  xxiii,  19) 
to  tbe  funeral  riles  prepared  for  Dorcu  (Acts  ix,  ST) 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarcophagus,  or  even  cvffin, 


.    N< 


pyral 


■rate  hypogeum  of  any  individual  king,  a 
most  to  be  regretted  by  modem  investigators,  no  in- 
scription or  painting  which  either  recorded  the  name 
of  llie  deceased  or  symboliied  tbe  religious  feelinc  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  dead.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
Jacob,  dying  in  Egypt,  was  embalmed  (Gen.  1,  S),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  be  en- 
tombed in  the  cave  atHebmn,  and  Joseph,  as  a  nalural- 
iied  Egyptian  and  a  niler  in  tbe  land,  was  embalmni; 


oned  ai 


ling  exceptional  rl 


he  was  put  into  a  cofRu,  and  was  so  brought  by  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  the  land  and  laid  with  bis  forefathers. 
Dut  these,  like  the  burning  of  the  bmly  of  Saul,  were 
clearlv  exceptional  cases.     See  Embauitno. 

Sliil  lea  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  tbe 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  tbe  gn\'es  of 
the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  lucumo  lay 
in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  hia  armor  on  Ibe  bed  on 
which  he  bad  reposed  in  life,  surrounded  by  the  furni- 
ture, the  vcsseh,  and  the  ornaments  which  bad  adorned 
his  dwelling  when  alive,  as  if  he  were  lo  live  again  in  a 
new  world  with  the  same  wania  and  feelings  as  before. 
Uesides  this,  no  tall  steld  and  no  sepulchral  mound  has 
yet  been  found  in  tbe  hills  or  plains  of  Judaa,  nor  have 
wc  any  hint  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josepbus  of  any  gucb 
having  existed  which  could  be  traced  to  ■  strictly  Jew- 
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ish  origin.  In  veiy  distinct  contrast  to  all  ibis,  the 
sepulchral  rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  obsen-- 
ances.  The  body  was  washed  and  anointed  (^lark  xiv, 
8;  xvf,  1 :  John'xix,  39,  etc),  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral  pomp  to  the  grave, 
where  it  was  laid  without  any  ceremonial  or  form  of 
prayer.  In  addition  to  this,  with  kings  and  great  per- 
sons there  seems  to  have  been  a  "great  burning**  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19;  Jer.  xxxiv,6),  all  these  being 
measures  more  suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than 
by  any  hankering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 
*  2.  Normal  -S/yfc.— This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what 
may  be  called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres— the  detp  hculut — which,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock-cut  tombs, 
but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form  will  be  under- 
stoo4l  by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram,  representing 
the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked 

A,  there  are  twelve 
such  loculi  about 
two  feet  in  width  by 
three  feet  high.  On 
the  ground  -  floor 
these  generally  open 
on  the  level  of  the 
floor;  when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C, 
on  a  ledge  or  pli^ 
form,  on  which  the 
body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones 
might  rest  that 
closed  the  «uter  end 

Regular  Plan  of  Jewish  Sepulchre,  of  each  loculus.  The 

shallow  loculus  is 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used  when 
sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  during  the  Grseco-Roman  period,  when  for- 
eign customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inconven- 
ient where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out  to  deaay,as 
there  would  evidently  be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  customs, 
and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and 
luted  into  the  groove  which  usually  exists  there.  This 
fact  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  a  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  undentood  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Test.  Thus  in  John  xi,  39,  Jesus 
says,  "  Take  away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took 
away  the  stone,"  without  difficulty,  apparently ;  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  such  a  rock 
as  would  be  required  to  close  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 
Also  in  XX,  1  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the  stone  is 
taken  away;"  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the  other 
three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it  was  rolled 
away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the  Marys  must  have 
then  stooped  down  to  look  in.  In  fact^  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  infinitely  more  clear  and  intelligible  if  we  assume 
that  it  was  a  stone  closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave 
than  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the 
entrance  or  door  of  a  h3rpogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door— say  six  feet  by  three  feet — could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  three  or  four  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery.  There 
is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the  '*  Tombs  of  the 
Kings"  (see  below)— which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling 
across  its  entrance;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which  it  has 
required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  rock 
tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere  existed.  From  the 
nature  of  the  openings  where  they  aie  natural  caverms 


and  the  ornamental  form  of  their  doorwayB  where  they 
are  architecturally  adorned,  it  is  evident,  except  in  this 
one  instance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  closed  by 
stones  rolled  across  their  entrances;  and  consequently 
it  seems  only  to  be  to  the  closing  of  the  loculi  that 
these  expressions  can  refer.  But  until  a  more  careful 
and  more  scientific  exploration  of  these  tombs  is  made 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  quite  certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  magnifi- 
cence, they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence an  eminently  burying  people.  From  the  time  of 
their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  till  their  expulsion 
by  the  Romans  they  seem  to  have  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  possession  of  an  unduturbed  resting- 
place  for  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem 
to  have  shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration, 
for  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking  all 
that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be  discovered, 
there  are  not  probably  600,  certainly  not  1000,  rock-cut 
loculi  in  or  a^ut  Jerusalem ;  and  as  that  city  must  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  have  possessed  a  population 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  souls,  it  is  e\ident  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  must  then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with 
graves  dug  in  the  earth,  but  situated  as  near  the  holy 
places  as  their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a 
place.  The  bodies  of  the  brings  were  buried  dose  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xliii,  7-9),  and,  however  little  they 
may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their  burial  is 
carefully  recorded  in  the  Ghronides  of  the  Kings,  and 
the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is  generally  pointed 
out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only  the  most  important 
event,  but  the  final  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

3.  Talmudioal  StaiemerOs.— The  Mishnic  description 
of  a  lepulchte,  complete  according  to  Rabbinical  notions, 
is  somewhat  as  follows,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  above 
plan :  a  cavern  about  six  cubits  square,  or  six  by  eight, 
from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitudinally 
several  vaults,  called  d*^3*19,  each  large  enough  for  a 
corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern  is  approached 
through  a  small  open  covered  court  or  portico,  "12{n,  of  a 

size  to  receive  the.  bier  and  bearers.  In  some  such 
structures  the  demoniac  may  have  housed.  The  entry 
from  the  court  to  the  cavern  was  closed  by  a  large 

stone,  called  7  7lA,  as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  con- 
firming the  Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several 
such  caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico  (Mishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  6, 3,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  De  Sepulchria  Ht^ 
6r<Bonim).  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in  Bucking- 
ham's Tracdt  in  Arabia  (p.  168),  and  those  known  to 
tradition  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  (above  referred 
to).  But  eadier  sepulchres  were  doubtless  more  simple, 
and,  to  judge  from  2  Kings  xiii,  21,  did  not  prevent 
mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres  were  marked 
sometimes  by  piUan,  as  that  of  Rachel,  or  by  pyramids, 
as  those  of  the  Asmomeans  at  Modin  (Josephus,  A  nL  xiii, 
6, 7),  and  had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like 
temples,  they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositories  of  treasures  (De  Saul- 
cy,  ii,  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished  by  a 
» title"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  17).  Such  as  were  not  others 
wise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "  whited"  (Matt  xxiii, 
27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before  the  Passover,  to 
warn  passers-by  of  defilement  (Hettinger,  Cippi  HAr, 
p.  1084;  Rossteusch,  De  SepuL  Cake  Notat.  in  Ugolino, 
xxxiii). 

III.  Iliitarieal  Notices  o/ Hebrew  SepulchreSf  Ilbf- 
trated/rom  certain  Antique  Jewith  Tombe  stiO  Extant, 
— 1.  Sepukkret  of  the  Patriarche  and  other  Early  Per^ 
eonagee, — ^We  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purehase  of  the  field  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave 
of  Machpelahy  in  cider  that  he  might  therein  bnzy 
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Sarah,  Ui  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for 
himself  mtA  bia  children.  His  refusing  to  accept  the 
privilege  of  burying  there  as  a  gift  shows  the  im> 
portance  Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii,  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  ''inade  sure  unto 
him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying -plaeeu**  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3700  years 
ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now ;  but  no 
one  in  modem  times  has  seen  their  remains,  or  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  cave  where  they  repose.  A  few 
years  ago,  Signor  Picrotti  says,  he  was  allowed,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  to  descend  the  steps 
to  the  iron  grating  that  closes  the  entmaoe  and  to  look 
into  the  cave.  What  he  seems  to  have  teen  was  that 
it  was  a  natural  cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and 
unaltered  by  art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  mosque  were 
not  permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  mosque  which 
admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The  same 
round  opening  exists  at  Neby  SamwU  in  the  roof  of  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem there  is  a  similar  opening  into  the  tomb  under 
the  dome  of  the  rock.  In  the  former  it  is  used  by 
pious  votaries  to  drop  petitions  and  prayers  into  the 
tombs  of  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The  latter  having 
lost  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  hurying-plaoe, 
the  opening  now  only  serves  to  admit  light  into  the 
cave  below.  Unfortunately,  none  of  those  who  have 
visited  Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  say  when 
the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave 
w^as  erected;  but  there  is  no 
great  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  is  a  Byzantine  church 
erected  there  between  the 
age  of  Gonstantine  and  that 
of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications SB  can  be  gathered, 
it  seems  of  the  later  period. 
On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi 
I  purporting  to  be  those  of  the 
patriarchs;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  Eastern  tombs,  they  are 
only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  below,  and 
which  are  esteemed  too  sa- 
cred for  the  vulgar  to  ap- 
proach. Though  it  is  much 
more  easy  of  access,  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall  that 
encloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs.  From  the 
account  of  Josephus  ( War^  iv,  7),  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely  would  have  men- 
tioned it;  and  such  a  citadel  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  of  warlike  importance  in  those  troublous  times. 
Besides  this,  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  enclosure  en- 
circling any  tombs  or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  motive  for  so  secluding  these 
graves.  There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings 
about  this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archseologist  to 
approximate  its  date ;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  assumed 
to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  very  far  from 
being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall  of  Jewish  roasonrv 
exists  anywhere.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  prol>> 
abilities  certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic 
origin  for  the  whole  structure,  b<ith  internally  and  ex- 
ternally.    See  Maciipelah. 

For  JotepKt  Tomb  and  Backers  Tombj  see  those  ar- 
ticles respectively. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Monnt  Hor  (Numb,  xx, 
28 ;  xxxiii,  89),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  be  was  buried 
there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated;  and  we  have  no  dfr- 


Plan  of  the  Mosque  at 
Hebron. 


tails  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to  rappose  that 
anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the  Mohammedan 
Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  Petra,  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  doubtful  whether  that 
is  the  Monnt  Hor  where  the  high-priest  died.  See 
Hon. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  *'  but  no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
chre to  this  day,"  which  is  a  singular  utterance,  as  being 
the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  sepulchre  being 
concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted  to  be  unknown. 
See  NEBa 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
serah  (Josh,  xxiv,  80),  and  Samuel  in  his  own  house  at 
Raroah  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1),  an  expression  which  we  may 
probably  interpret  as  meaning  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  it  would  be  the 
dwelling  itself.  We  know,  however,  so  little  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that  age  on  the  subject  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  in  a 
chamber  or  loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which, 
if  closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  from  the  circum- 
stance. Joab  (1  Kings  ii,  84)  was  also  buried  **in  his 
own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the  bur>'ing- 
place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when  David 
fixed  that  of  his  familv  in  the  citv  which  bore  his  name, 
the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed  or  favorite  place  of  sepul- 
ture. Each  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where 
he  died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

2.  Sepulchre  of  David,— Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590  B.C., 
eleven,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried  in  one  hypo- 
geum  in  the  ''city  of  David."  The  names  of  the  kings 
so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abi- 
jah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaaiah,  Amaziah.  Jotham,  Hez- 
ekiah,  and  Josiah,  together  with  the  good  priest  Jehoi- 
ada.  Of  all  these  it  u  merely  said  that  they  were 
buriid  in  ''the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers"  or  "of  the 
kingti"  in  the  city  of  David,  except  of  two — ^Asa  and 
Hesekiah.  Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14), 
"  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors, 
and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries' art :  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new 
chamber  attached  to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  en- 
tirely distinct,  though  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Of 
Hezekiah  it  is  said  (xxxii,  88),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the  hypo- 
geum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  excavated  for 
liiro  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we  find  frequently 
done  in  Jewish  sepulchres.  Two  more  of  these  kings 
(Jehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried  also  in  the  city  of 
David,  "  but  not  ui  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;"  the 
first  because  of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (xxi, 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
astrous end  (xxiv,  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah  (xxvi, 
28),  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  "field  of  the 
burial  of  the  kings,"  because  he  was  a  leper.  All  this 
evinces  the  extreme  care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection 
of  the  burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed 
!  on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (xxiv,  16")  was  that  'Uhey 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  amimg  the  kings,  be- 
cause he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  God  and 
towards  his  house." 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii,  16,  and  in  £zek.  xliii,  7,  9, 
together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  C)irunicle8,  that  these  sepulchres  were  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
were  on  Zion  (q.  v.).    It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
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tb«  apot  «u  well  kitown  dur> 
ing  the  wholQ  of  the  Jewish 
period,  ioumuch  u  the  Mpul- 
chiei  were  igun  and  ~ 
opened  aa  each  king  died; 
and  from  tlie  tradition  that 
ll.vrcaniu  and  Hemd  opened 
these  lepDkhTe*  (AdI.  xiii.  S, 
i;  itvi,7,  1).  The 
nt  these  last  opeiiinj^ 
must  be  confessed,  soroewhat 
apocryphal,  resting  only  on 
the  authority  of  Josephui;  but 
they  prove  at  least  that  he 
cnnwdered  there  could  be  no 
dilHculty  in  finding 


it  took  place,  regarding  which 
Tumor  might  Tasbion  what 
wondiooB  tales  it  pleased,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  them : 
bnilt  a  maihle  stel^  (Am.xvi,' 
may  have  boen  aTactwitbin  the  cngniiance  of  Josephos, 

ehre  was  rock-cut,  and  its  site  well  known.  So  far  as 
we  can  Judge  from  this  and  other  indicationa,  it  seems 
probable  there  was  originally  a  natuial  cavern  in  the 
rock  in  this  locality,  which  may  afterwards  hare  been 
improred  hy  art,  and  in  the  Bi<les  of  which  loculi  wera 
sunk,  where  the  boiliea  of  the  eleven  kin|{S  and  of  the 
good  bigb-priest  were  laiil,withont  sarcophagi  oicofllns, 
but  "wound in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices, as  the  man~ 
ner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury-  (John  nii,  40). 

Modem  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  the  Tonb 
of  David  (also  of  Solomon)  to  a  structure  still  standing 
on  Mount  Zion  outside  the  present  cily  walls,  other- 
wise called  the  Caaaculum,  from  the  tradition  that  it 
was  likewise  the  building  in  wbicb  the  Lord's  supper 
was  instituted.  From  the  time  uf  the  notice  by  the 
apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii,  29),  which  sbows  that  the  true 
Hie  was  then  well  known,  the  royal  tombs  appear  to 
have  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  they  are  not  mentioned 
till  tbs  close  of  the  llth  century,  when  Raymond 
d'Agiles,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  6m  crusade,  says 
ngudtng  the  CiHiaculum,  "There  are  also  in  that 
ebuTch  ...  the  sepulchres  of  king  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  of  the  holy  protomartrr  (Stephen"  {Gnia  Dti 
ptr  Fnaau,  p.  17i).  In  the  liext  centuiy  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  visited  the  holy  city,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing singular  story,  which  has  perhaps  some  foundation 
in  fact:  "On  Mount  Zion  are  the  sepulchres  of  the 
bouse  of  David,  and  those  of  the  kinfc«  who  reigned 
afier  him.  In  consequence  of  (he  following  circum- 
stance, this  place  is  hardly  to  be  recognised.  Fifteen 
years  ago  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church  on  Zion  (the 
Ccenaculum)  fell  down,  and  the  patriareb  commanded 
the  priest  to  repair  it.  He  ordered  iloites  to  be  taken 
from  the  original  wall  of  Zion  fur  that  purpose,  and 
twenty  workmen  were  hired  at  stateil  wages,  who  broke 
stones  taken  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
Zion.  Two  laborers  Ihusemployeil  fuund  a  slune  which 
covered  the  month  of  a  cave.  Tbis  tbey  entered  in 
search  of  treasures,  and  proceeded  until  tbey  reached  a 
Urge  hall, supported  by  pillars  of  marUe,  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  before  which  stood  a  table  with  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.  This  was  the  sepidchre  of 
David;  to  the  left  they  saw  that  uf  Sidomnii  in  a  simi- 
lar slate;  and  so  on  the  sepulchres  uf  ihe  other  kings 
bnried  there,  lliey  saw  chests  locked  up,  and  were  on 
the  point  (rf  entering  when  a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  such  force  that 
it  threw  them  lifeless  on  (he  gnnind.  They  lay  (here 
until  evening,  when  tbey  heard  a  voice  commanding 
them  lo  go  forth  from  the  place.  Tbey  immediately 
rushed  oiit  and  communicated  the  strange  tale  to  the 
patriarch,  who  summoned  a  learned  rabbi,  and  beard 
from  him  that  this  was  iuileed  the  tomb  of  the  great 


The  "Tomb  of  David"  at  Jerusalem.    {Prom  a  photogrnph  by  tbe  Editor.; 
there  having  been 


king  of  laraeL  The  pstiiarch  ordered  the  tflmb  lo  be 
walleil  up  so  as  to  hide  it  effectualiy."  The  narrator 
closes  by  the  sialeraenl,  "The  above-mentioned  rabW 
(old  me  all  this."  About  tbe  middle  of  the  liith  cen- 
tury Ihe  tombs  are  mentioned  by  several  travellers,  and 
one  Cl'ucher  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1473)  says  that  the 
Moslems  had  converted  the  crypr,  or  lower  sioiy  uf  the 
Osnaculum,  into  a  moBque,  within  which  ware  shoim 
the  tombs  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings.  In 
the  following  century,  FUrer,  a  (ierman  traveller,  pro- 
fesses to  have  visited  the  tombs,  and  givea  a  brief  de- 
scription. "  On  the  left  of  the  Cienaculum,  under  Ihe 
choir,  is  a  large  vaulted  cave;  from  it  we  come  hy  a 

the  left,  in  which  is  a  very  long  and  lufly  monument  cut 
entirely  out  of  the  rock,  with  carving  admirably  exe- 
cuted. Under  this  are  Iniried  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
other  kings  of  Judah."  This  account  also  partakes  of 
the  nurvelkius,  and  must  be  teceired  with  caution.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  Jews,  ChristianB,  and  Muslema 

ing  the  Coenaculum  as  Ihe  spot  beneath  which  the  dust 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  lies.  Numbers  of  Jews  may  be 
often  seen  standing  close  lathe  venerable  building,  look- 
ing with  afTectionate  sadness  towards  the  spoL  In  1S3B 
Sir  Hoses  Moil tettore  and  his  party  were  admitted  lothe 
mosque.  They  were  led  to  a  trellised  doorway,  through 
which  they  saw  the  tomb,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter.  A  few  years  ago  an  American  lady,  daughter 
of  Ur.  Barclay,  was  enabled,  through  (he  kindness  of  a 
Mobammedan  lady  friend,  to  en(er  and  gke(ch  the  sacred 
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furnished  very  gorgeously.  The  (orab 
is  apparently  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  rough  stone, 
and  is  covered  by  green  satin  tapestry  richly  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  A  satin  canopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  stripes  hangs  over  the  tomb ;  and  another  piece 
of  black  velvet  tapestry  embroidered  in  silver  coven  a 
door  in  one  end  of  the  nwm.  which,  they  said,  leads  to 
a  cave  undcmeath.  Two  tall  ulver  candlesticks  sUnd 
before  this  door,  and  a  little  lamp  hangs  in  ■  window 
near  it,  which  is  kept  constantly  burning"  (Cilj  of  Ihe 
Grrat  Kinff,  p.  31S).  Tbe  real  tomb,  if  it  be  in  this 
place,  must  be  in  the  care  below.  The  stniclare  cov- 
ered with  satin  and  described  by  Mits  Baiclay  is  merely 
a  cenotaph,  like  those  in  tbe  mosque  at  Hebron.  When 
both  mosque  and  care  are  thrown  open,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity given  for  the  search,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
it  be  sarisfactorilv  established  that  the  royal  tombs  are 
or  are  not  in  thia'place  (forter,  llaKd-bookfoT  PiJalat, 
p.  181  sq.). 

Besides  the  kitigs  above  enumerated,  Manasseh  was, 
according  to  the  Iwok  of  Chfonicles  (i  Chron.  xxxiii, 
20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  book  of  Kingi 
(2  Kings  xxf,  IS)  explains  as  the''gardcn  of  his  own 
boose,  tbe  garden  of  Una,"  where  his  son  Anton  was 
boried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  bis  own  sepulchre  (ver.  aSJi 
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Ju 


uh  loenli  npcn.  Olb> 

ei  chKmbcn  uid  lo- 
culL  have  l>f«i  com- 
menced in  olbetputi, 
And  in  tbe  piHagm 
Uiere  are  apicei  where 
many   other    l^vc* 

aled,  ■Uvhichwould 
tend  to  ehow  lb>t  it 
had  been  diuiaed  be- 
fure  completed,  ind 
conaequently  iraiverr 
modem.  But,  be  lh» 
u  ii  miy,  it  bu  no 


■halloiT  loculi,  noth- 


Propbeti 


m  OIlTet. 


bat  we  hive  nothing  (hat  would  ettible  di  to  itidicate 
vhere  Ibii  wu;  uid  Ahu,  the  wicked  kiag,  wu,  lo 
cording  to  the  book  of  Chronidea  (3  Chron.  xxrUi,  27), 
'■buried  in  the  city,  eren  in  Jeruulem,  and  their  brouBht 
him  not  into  the  icpolcbrei  of  the  kings  of  Itnel." 
The  factoftbeM  lut  three  kinf^  having  been  iiLoU- 
ten,  thoagh  one  refoimed,  and  their  having  all  three 
been  buried  apparently  in  the  city,  prnvea  what  im- 
poitanee  the  Jews  attacheil  lo  the  locality  of  the  aepul- 
chie,  but  alao  (enda  to  ihow  that  burial  within  the  city, 
or  the  encloanre  of  a  dwelling,  w»«  not  »  lepolaiva  to 
their  feeling*  ■■  ii  generally  Mppoeed.  It  i*  juM  poa- 
■ibk  that  the  rock -cut  aepulchre  under  tbe  weuem 
wall  of  the  pteaent  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  may 
be  the  remain!  of  uch  a  cemetery  ea  that  in  which  the 
wicked  kings  were  bnried. 

For  tbe  aepulchrea  of  the  Uaccabeea,  see  Koi>i^. 
For  the  tnodem  or  traditionary  "Tomba  of  the  Kin};i" 
near  Jeruulem,  see  below. 

S.  Tht  "  ToikU  of  lie  I'rophtli.'^The  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  aludded  with  tombs,  many  of 
them  of  f^reat  antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  ac- 
count of  them  ia  given  in  Porter's  l/aml-booi  (p.  U3 
•q.) ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  tbe  most  celebrated.  The  only  im- 
portant bypogenm  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
nngemenls,  and  may  consequently  belong  la  an  earlier, 
or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as  the  Tomb*  of  the 
Prophets  in  tbe  western  flank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Sea  Oi.iVBT.  "Through  a  long  descending  gallcTv, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular 
chamber  slioul  Iwenly-four  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
high,  having  a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  ihia  chamber 
two  parallel  galleries,  ten  feet  high  and  five  wide,  are 
carried  southwards  through  the  rock  for  about  sixty 
feet;  a  third  diverges  sou(h-easu  extending  forty  feel. 
They  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  outer  one  is  115  feet  bmg  and  has  a  range 
of  thirty  niches  on  the  level  of  ita  floor,  ndiating  out- 
wirda.  Two  small  cbsmben  with  similar  niches  also 
open  into  it,"  This  tomb,  or  series  of  toitibs,  has  every 
appearance  of  having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern 
improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  140 
feet  in  extent,  into  which  twenty-seven  derp  or  Jew- 


essentially  Jewish  of 
the  sepulchral  exca- 
vations in  thb  local- 
ity— every  other  im- 
portan  t  scpulch  ral  ex- 

ed  with  BTchitectunl 
featurea   and  detaila 


mistakably  their  Greek  or  Ronuo  oi  _ 
their  date,  consequently,  ss  subsequent  lo  that  of  tbe 
Uaocsbeea;  or,  in  other  words,  like  every  other  detail 
of  pre-Christian  anhilecture  in  Jerusalem,  they  belong 
to  the  140  years  that  elapsed  from  the  advent  of  Pom- 
pey  till  the  deatmction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 

4.  Tkt  "  TowAi  n/lke  A'n^.'— The  moat  important 
of  the  great  gronpa  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  ia  that 
known  aa  JCcMr  tt-SuOan,  or  the  Asjral  Canenu,  so 
called  because  of  their  magniBcence,  and  alao  because 
that  name  is  applied  to  them  by  Joeephns,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  third  wall,  mention*  them  (inr^aia  ^a- 
mXini  [tTor,  v,  4,  i]).  By  some,  however,  they  are 
idenliSed  with  the  Mommnl  of  1/trod  {ibid.S.i;  12, 
2) ;  by  others,  aa  Robinson  and  Porter,  with  the  tomb 
of  Helena,  the  widowed  queen  of  IfonobBius,  king  of 
Adiabcne.  She  became  a  proaelyte  to  Judaism,  and 
fixed  her  residence  at  Jcmulem,  where  she  relieved 
many  of  the  poor  during  the  famine  predicted  by  Aga- 
bus  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cesar  (Acts  zi,  3S),  and 
built  for  herself  a  lnmb,aswe  leam  from  Josephus  (.4iir, 
xx,2,lsq.;  1,3;  H'<ir,v,2,S|  4,!;  l-autan.viii,16,5; 
Eueeb.  ii,  12;  Jerome,  Kpil.  fuvbr).  See  JiutL-SAi.EN. 
Into  the  question  of  tbe  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is, 
however,  unneceaaaiy  to  enter;  but  their  slructura 
claims  our  altenlkm.     They  are  excavated  out  of 


Fncsde  of  the  Kntranc*  to  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Rlugi." 
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the  rock.  The  triT«Un  pum  thniuph  ■  Ion  irclinl 
doonray  inlo  a  court  ninety-two  feet  lung  by  eight j- 
Mven  wide.  On  Che  wewem  aide  ia  a  realibule  or 
porch  thirty-nine  feet  vrid&  The  open  rnml  wu  sup- 
ported by  two  colurona  in  the  middle.  Along  the  Cruiit 
extend  ■  deep  frieze  and  cornice,  tlie  fomicr  richly  or- 
namented. At  the  aoutheni  side  of  Che  veiCibule  ia  Che 
entrance  to  ihc  tomb.  The  architecture  exhibita  the 
aame  Ul-uiulenluud  Itumau-Duric  arrangetneDta  as  are 
found  in  all  these  lomba,  mi.xcdwilh  bunchea  of  gnpe*. 
which  first  appear  on  Msircabean  coins,  and  foliage  I 
irbich  ia  local  and  peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  anything  la 
known  elaewhcre,  might  be  of  any  age.  Its  conneciiun,  i 
however,  with  that  of  the  lumU  of  Jchoahapbat  and  I 
the  Juiiges  files  it  to  the  same  epoch.  The  cnlranca 
doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  cuiicealeJ,  go  far 
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Piau  of  the  "Ti>inli»  uf  ihe  Jiidgff," 
with  ledges  in  front  to  give  couvenieni  accssf 
aupport  the  atonea  that  closed  then;  the  lun 
with  the  ground :  the  whole,  consequently,  ao  e 
iy  Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if  iC  wen 
ita  distance  from  the  town,  and  its  archilecturi 
actor.     The  latter,  as  bcl 


I  piece  of  miaplaced  ingen 
Within,  the  tomb  eon 
RolliBKBloiiealthBDoor  tistaofavratibuleorenlra  ce 
tif  the  "  Tombt  of  the  ball  about  twenty  feet  aquare, 
Kings."  f„^  which  three  other  aquare 

apartmentaopen,eachsurrDundedby  deeploculL   T  eee 
again  poaaeas  a  peculiarity  not  known  in  any  other  torn 
about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square  apartment  ei 
beyond  the  head  of  tb 


'e  tbei 


withiu 


n  one  aide.  What  the  puipoae 
these  was  it  is  difficult  to  gutat,  but,  at  all  eTcnts, 
not  Jewish.  Hut  pn-hapa  the  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  a, 
in  which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which  was 
brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvrp. 
6.  TjU  "  romia  of  lie  Jurfjri,"— The  hypogeum  now 
known  by  this  name  ia  one  of  Che  moat  remarkable  of 
thecatacnmbaaround  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty 
deep  loculi,  arranged  in  three  stories;  the  nppcr  stories 


this,  aa  we  know  ao  little  of  what  Jewish  ■rcbilcetur. 
really  is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  nore 
esaentially  a  Gmk  invention  than  any  other  part  of 
their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  least  not  pre- 
viously to  the  age  uf  the  Cypsclids,  and  this  prculial 
fi<rm  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  particular  exam- 
ple nut  till  afier  an  age  when  the  debased  Roman  of 
the  Tiimli  uf  Absalom  hurl  liemme  posaible. 


I'laiiotthe"TaiDhBoftlie  Kings.' 
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whetber  It  be  a  tomb  at 


deiablei 


isblui 


lo  ths  BO-caUeil  Tomb  of  Ab- 
e  northern  PHWt  of  the  tbree.  It  conusla  of 
a  aqiure  lolid  haKnicnt,  nteaaaring  eighteen  feel  six 
inches  each  way,  and  twenty  feet  high  to  the  lop  of 
the  cornice^  On  each  face  ire  foiu  enKiged  Ionic  col- 
umns between  autie,  and  theae  are  aurmouiiteil,  not  by 
an  Egyptian  cornice,  as  i)  unoally  auerted,  but  by  one 
of  palely  Anyriau  type,  such  aa  La  found  at  Khorsabad. 
'      "'      '     '     ~r  vDlntcd  order  cacao 


T 

Seetb 


every  detail  — it  is  so 
of  their  influence. 


apjTi 


Above  the 


sharp  aagle,  n]irl  hen'ii,  like  all  tbi 
rock.  It  may  furlhcr  be  remarked  that  only  the  out- 
ward  face,  or  ibil  fronting  JcruBalem,  is  completeiy  lin- 
isbed,  the  other  three  being  only  blacked  out  (De  Sanl- 
cy.iiiSOBXacircunistance  that  woidd  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  urorks  may  have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall 
of  Jenuitem,  or  some  such  caUstropbe ;  snd  this  may 
posnbly  also  account  for  there  beinc  no  sepulchre  on  its 
rear,  if  such  be  really  the  case.  To  call  Ihia  building  a 
tomb  is  evidently  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  abaotutely  solid 
— hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage 
around  iL  It  has  no  external  chambers,  noi  even  the 
semblance  of  a  doorway.  From  wbat  is  known  of  the 
exjdoTations  carried  on  by  )l.  Ronan  about  liyblus,  we 
should  expect  that  the  tomb,  properly  bo  called,  would 
be  an  excavation  in  tlie  passage  behind  the  monolith 
—but  none  snch  has  been  found  (probably  it  was  never 
looked  for)— and  that  this  moaoULb  is  the  stel^  or  indi- 
cator of  that  fact.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  very  NnguUr,  though 
verr  Jewish,  that  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
carve  out  such  a  monument  without  putting  an  inacrifK 
tion  or  symbol  on  it  to  mark  its  desliiutian  or  to  tell  in 

(2.)  The  middle  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of 
St.  James,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists 
of  a  veranda  with  two  Doric  {ulUcs  ia  aalit,  which  may 
be  characteriied  as  belonging  la  a  very  late  Greek  or- 
der rather  than  a  Soman  examide.  Behind  this  screen 
IX.-NN 


Flan  oriha  "Tomb  of  8u  James." 
are  several  apartments,  which  in  another  locality  we 
might  be  Jiutified  in  calling  a  rock-cut  monastery  ap- 
propriated to  sepulchral  purposes,  but  in  Jerusalem  we 
know  so  little  that  it  is  neceasar}'  to  pause  before  ap- 
plying any  such  designation.  In  the  rear  of  all  is  an 
apartment,  apparenllr  unfinished,  with  three  shallow 
locoli,  meant  for  the  reception  of  sarcophsgi,  and  so  in- 
dicating a  post-Jewish  dsle  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  for 
that  part,  of  the  excavation. 

(B.)  The  remaining  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom 
ia  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being  ibout  twenty-one 
feet  aqnaie  in  plan,  and  probably  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four to  the  lop  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  is 
of  the  Roman-Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of 
Ionic  type;  hut  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice  a 
fritae,  unmistakably  of  the  Roman-Doric  order,  is  in- 
troduced, so  Roman  as  to  be  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
fix  its  epoch.  It  is  1^  no  means  clear  whether  it  had 
originally  a  pyramidical  top  like  tia  neighbor.  The 
existence  of  a  square  blocking  above  the  cornice  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  it  hail  nut;  at  all  eve»t^  either  at 
the  time  of  its  excavation  or  subsequently  this  was  re- 
moved, and  the  present  very  peculiar  lermination  erect- 
ed, raising  its  height  to 


this 


vated  ii 


e  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how 
a  body  could  be  introduced  through  the  nsrrow  hole 
above  the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  insertedi 


Angle  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Abaalom." 
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liovT  duposcd  of  ID  Ebe  two  wtj  Dtitow  luculi  Chit  Ax- 
ial. The  gre>C  inCercM  of  this  exovatiun  u,  tbat  irn- 
mediitely  in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  And  jiut  auch 
■  KpDlcbral  carcm  i»  we  should  expect.  It  i>  called 
the  Tomb  of  Jehoahaphat,  with  about  the  ume  amoiuit 

othen,  but  ia  dow  cbaed  by  the  rubbish  and  atones 
thrown  by  the  piona  at  theTombof  theUuduliful  Son, 
and  consequently  its  internal  stnngemeala  are  un- 
known ;  but  externally  it  la  crowned  by  a  pediment  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  in  the  aanie  style  ai  that  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  mentioned  above  —  show- 
ing that  theae  two,  at  least,  ace  of  the  same  age,  and 
that  this  one,  certainly,  muit  have  been  subsequent  to 
■he  excavation  of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  the  two  groups  are  of  on*  age, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  thought  quite  dear  what  that 
■ge  may  be.    Sec  Absalom's  I'illar. 

7,  Olhtr  Graco-Romm  rorat*.  —  Beaidea  Che  tomba 
above  enumerated,  there  are  around  Jecuaalem,  in  the 
valleys  of  llinnom  and  Jeboaliaphat,  and  on  the  plateau 
tfl  the  DOTth,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut  sepul- 
chres, with  more  or  leai  irchitectunl  decoration,  auffl- 

ihe  same  age,  and  to  aascrc  with  veri'  tolerable  confi- 
dence thst  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong  must  be  be- 
tween Che  introduccion  of  Roman  inUuence  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  Titus.  Tlie  proof  of  this  would 
be  easy  if  it  were  not  that,  like  everything  Jewish, 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  inscriptions  which  can 

Valley  of  llinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  compar- 
■Urely  modern,  the  inacriplions  being  all  of  Chriaiian 
import,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at  all, 
and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  iiid  originally 
intended  to  be  used  fur  this  pucpoee.  These,  bowever, 
are  neither  the  most  important  nor  the  most  architect- 
ural— indeed,  none  of  those  in  that  valley  are  so  remark- 
able as  those  in  the  other  localities  juat  enumerated. 
The  must  im]iartaiit  of  those  in  the  Valley  of  Uinnom 
is  that  known  at  the  "  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles." 
It  is  an  unfinished  excavation  of  extremely  late  date, 
and  ratny  of  the  otheis  look  much  more  like  dwellings 
for  the  lit-ing  than  renting-placea  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell  of 
aingularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  I>e  Pauley  {Voyayr. 

of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.  It  is  probably  of  very 
much  more  modem  date,  and  ia  more  Assyrian  than 
Egyptian  in  character;  but  ashe  ia  probably  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  it  is  not  sepulchral,  it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  it  here  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  that  are  so.  it  is  the  more  worthy 
of  remark,  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject 
arises  from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  e\tTy 
cutting  in  the  rock  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may  be  so  in 
Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at  Cyrene  or  Pelra, 
where  many  of  the  excavations  were  either  temples  or 
monastic  establishments:  and  it  certainty  was  not  univer- 
aally  the  case  at  Jerusalem,  though  our  information  ia  fre- 
quently too  scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  ex- 
actly to  which  class  the  cutllni;  in  the  mck  may  belong. 

The  same  remarks  as  are  almve  made  reapecling  the 
"Tomba  of  the  Judges"  apply  to  the  tomb  without  a 
name,  and  merely  called  "a  Jewish  tomb,"  ■"  <''^>' 
neighbochood,  with  bevelled  facets  over  its  fafaile,  but 
with  late  Roman-Doric  details  at  its  angles,  tufGcieni 
to  indicate  its  epoch ;  hut  there  is  nothing  else  about 
these  tombs  requiring  especial  mention  (see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  492). 

The  comparative  Isienrss  of  the  so-called  sepulchre 
of  Gamaliel  and  other  rabbins  at  Meirfin  ia  proved  by 
the  presence  of  sarcophsgi  still  within  them  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  \,  433). 
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dulge  in  much  aepulchn)  magniflccnce,  or  perhapa  bad 
asle  for  this  class  of  display;  and  we  in  conse- 
«  And  no  mck  -  cut  hypogea,  and  no  structtnal 


sthe 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  ii 


IV.  CompartMOn  irilA  Modtm  Oritnlal  T'omfii,— The 
ityle  of  the  pubhc  cemeteries  around  the  cities  of  an- 
ient Palestine  in  all  prDbabilitj  Ksembled  that  of  the 
preaeut  burying-plaees  of  the  East,  of  which  Dr.  Sbaw 
the  following  description :  ^  They  occupy  a  large 
space,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being  alloiced  for  the 
urpose.  Each  family  has  a  portion  ofit  walled  in  like 
garden,  where  the  bones  of  its  ancestors  have  remained 
undisturbed  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclos- 
ures the  graves  arc  all  distinct  and  separate;  each  of 
them  having  a  stone  placed  upright,  bnth  at  the  bead 
and  feet,  inscribed  n-ilb  the  name  or  title  of  the  de- 
ceased; while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  [JanCed 
wich  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  with 
tilea."    Examples  of  theae  tombs  are  given  in  the  «c* 


Modem  Syrian  Tombs, 
companying  cuts.  By  lliese  it  ia  seen  that,  aa  among 
people  in  good  circumstances,  the  monumental  stones 
are  placed  upon  quadrangular  tombs,  in  the  centre  of 
which  evergreen  or  flowering  shrubs  are  often  planted, 
and  tended  with  much  care.  There  were  other  sepul- 
chres which  were  private  property,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense and  for  the  use  of  several  families  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, or  provided  by  individuals  as  a  separate  burjing- 
place  for  themselves.  These  were  situated  either  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  as  Rachels  on  the  highway  to 
Dethlchem  (Gen.  xxxr,  19),  or  in  some  lonely  and  se- 
questered qiol,  under  a  wide -spreading  tree  (ver.8) 
in  a  field  or  a  garden.  Over  such  garden  tumbs,  espe- 
cially when  the  lomb  ia  that  of  some  holy  persoa,  lampa 


Oriental  Garden  Tomb. 
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Oriauti  Domed  Bcpo  chr*. 
■re  loiiiciiiDea  bung  and  occu  ooiU;  gb  ed  The 
gnrei  of  the  most  em  ncnt  HobunmMlin  uinU  Mce 
ttcb  tormd  with  a  stone  or  bnck  edittce  ciUed  rffy. 
It  hae  ■  dome  or  capols  oth-  il,  virying  in  height  from 
eight  to  (en  TeeL  Within  lamps  are  often  hung,  anil 
Ihe  grave  proper  ii  covered  will)  carpet  and  airing  of 
beaili.  SometimM  more  eoMly  omamencation  ii  uaed. 
Id  common  cases,  aepulchiea  Here  funned  by  di)rging  a 
■mall  depth  into  ihe  ground.  Otct  these,  which  were 
considered  an  humble  kind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy  and 
great  oflen  erected  small  stone  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
a  house  or  cupola,  to  serve  as  their  family  lepukhre. 
These  are  usually  open  st  the  sides.     Sometimes,  how- 


^ 

ffi^Q 

iDlerlot  of  Sepolebre  at  Vjn, 
like  Abnham,  some  of  the  nitunl  caverns  with  which 
I'alestine  ibouniled,  end  converted  them  by  some  suita- 
ble alterations  into  family  sq>ulchres;  while  others,  with 
vast  pains  and  expense,  mide  ezcavitioni  in  the  solid 
rock  (Halt  xxvii,  60).  These,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  cither  horizontal  or  by  ■  flight  of  steps,  had  their 
ntnTa,  which  were  arched  with  the  native  stone,  >u  high 
as  to  admit  persons  standing  upright,  and  were  very 
spacious,  sometimes  being  divided  into  several  distinct 

chambers  were  dug  a  little  deeper  than  those  that  were 
nearer  the  entrance,  the  approach  into  their  darker  aol- 
iludes  being  made  by  another  descending  stair.  Many 
sepulchres  of  this  description  are  still  found  in  l*ales- 
(incj  but  the  descent  into  them  is  so  choked  up  with 
the  rubbish  of  ages  that  they  are  neaily  inicceiaible, 
and  have  been  explored  only  by  a  few  indcratigabla 
ters  after  antiquities.    Along  the  sides  of  Ih 
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taken  dow 


of  great  antiquity,  i 

parta  of  Lebanon,  msy  serve  to  explain  some  paasagea 
of  Scripture.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
own  house  at  Ramsh,  and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  bouse 

dwelling-houses,  but  mansions  for  the  dead,  or  family 
vaults  which  they  had  built  within  their  own  precincts." 
Not  unfreqnently,  howfrer,  those  who  had  large  estab- 
lishments, and  whose  furluneB  enabled  them  (o  com- 
mand the  aasiilance  of  human  art  and  labor,  purchased. 


Hodam  Sheik's  Tomb. 


id  generally  in  Egypt  a 
the  East,  offer  the  arrangements  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

On  modem  Oriental  usages,  see  Ksckelt, 
lUuMraihiu  «/  Scriplurr,  p.  97-100;  De 
Saulc}-,  titad  Sta,  ii,  lOS-l&o,  170;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Boot,  \,  148  sq.j  Van  Len- 
nep,  nail  Landt,  p.  679  sq. ;  Lane,  Modtnt 
Kijfptiam,  i,  267,  B59,  etc.;  and  on  ancient 
sepulture,  the  monugrapha  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Itidtx  Programmatum,  p.  49,  C6,  C7 ; 
and  Hase, /.fim  Jiia,  p.  217 ;  and  those  re- 
ferred to  Snder  Ft;!iKRAi. 

SEPULCHRE  OF  CHRIST.  This  has 
been  alluded  la  in  the  forgoing  article,  but 
the  interest  of  the  subject  demands  a  fuller 
trestmenl.  The  Inditional  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre,' and  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  locality  is  fully  discussed  under  Cai^ 
VAiiv,  GoLOOTiiA.  Its  general  position  is 
sufficiently  indicated  under  Jebisalem. and 
in  the  maps  accompanying  that  article  and 
Palbstinc   Afulldeacriptionoftbehuild- 
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ingii  giren  by  Porter,  rTand-iook  /or  FiilntiJtr,^l&& 
•q.;  «ka  in  tbe  various  bnalia  of  [nivela  in  the  Holy 
Land.     W«  iiav«  only  space  for  >  brief  outline  ot  Ibii 

fxtennve  and  intercuing  atnicture,  which  will  b«  intel- 
ligible by  Ihe  aid  or  the  annexed  plan. 

1.  £zterior.— The  approach  to  it  from  erery  direction 
lies  through  narrow,  filthy  Imiea,  and  amnll  baiaara  geu- 
ecally  tilled  with  rat-geil  Arab  wnmen,  the  vendera  of  veg- 

especially  during  Lent.  After  many  crooked  turnings  we 
arrive  in  the  large  square  court  in  front  uf  the  church. 
Here  the  scene  exhibited,  in  the  height  of  the  pilgrim 
seuon,  is  of  the  TDOst  motley  and  extraordinary  appear- 
ance.    On  the  upper  raised  atepa  are  tublea  spread  wi  * 


,  and  re 


rough- 


re  seated  peddlers  and  the  Bcthleheinice 
Tenders  of  holy  merchandise,  auch  as  crosses,  beads^  ro- 
saries and  amulets,  and  mathei-of-pearl  ahells,  which 
arc  generally  brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  engraved 

Holy  Sepulchre  in  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
and  drinking-cups  from  the  depoeitsof  the  Jordan,  with 

ly  as  black  as  ebony,  and  take  a  One  polisb.  Through 
these  wares  hundtEds  of  perrana  pass  and  repass — pil- 
grima  of  many  nations  in  their  different  costumes ;  Lat- 
in, Armenian,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Coptish  friars,  with 
Turkish,  Amaout,  and  Aiah  soldiers— all  forming  the 
moat  cxtraardinary  scene  that  could  be  found  in  any 
spot  upon  the  glubcj  and  a  polyglot  language  is  beanl 
such  as  few  other  places  in  the  world  could  exhibit. 

The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  by  the  governor  of  the 
cityj  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and  opened  only 
■I  fixed  bouia,  and  then  only  with  tbe  consent  of  the 
three  conrenla  and  iti  the  presence  of  the  several  drago- 
mans, an  amngemcDt  which  often  closes  great  and  vex- 
ations delays  to  sncb  as  desire  admittance.  This  formal- 
ity wsB  probably  intended  fur  aolemnity  and  effect,  but 
its  consequence  is  exactly  the  reverse;  for  as  soon  as 
the  door  is  opened  the  pilgrims,  who  hare  almost  all 
been  kept  wsiting  fur  some  tjme  and  have  naturally  be- 
come impatient,  rush  in,  struggling  with  each  other, 
overturning  the  dragomana,  and  ate  thumped  by  the 
Titrkiah  doorkeeper,  and  driven,  like  a  herd  of  wild  ani- 
mala,  into  the  body  of  the  chuicb. 
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2.  Firrt  Inltrior  Room,  —Supposing,  Ih^,  Ihe  ruth 
over,  and  the  traveller  to  have  recovered  from  its  eflecta, 
he  will  find  himselfin  a  lirgenpartmcnl,  funning  a  sort  of 
vestibule ;  on  (he  left,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  a  large 
divan,  cushioned  and  carpeted,  where  the  Turkish  door- 
keeper is  usually  sitting  with  half-a-dozen  of  hia  friends, 
smoicing  (he  long  pipe  and  drinking  coffee,  and  alwaii 
conducting  himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
Directly  in  front,  within  the  body  of  the  church,  hav- 
ing at  each  end  three  enormous  wax  candles  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  ulrer  lamps  aua- 
pendcd  above  it  of  different  bIh*  and  raihions— gifts 
froiD  the  Ca(holic,  Greek,  and  A 


IE  flat  stone  called  th 


leofUnc 


mthis 


said  the  body  of  our  I^rd  was  laid  when  (aken 
down  from  the  cross  and  washed  and  anointed  in  prepa- 
ration for  sepuhure.  This  is  Ihe  Brst  object  that  ar- 
rests the  pilgrims  on  their  cnlrancr,  and  here  they  proa- 
trste  themselves  in  succerbioii,  Ihe  old  and  the  young, 
women  and  children,  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  and 
all  kiss  the  sacred  stone.  It  is  a  slab  of  polished  while 
marble,  and  only  does  duty  as  a  substitute  for  the  gen- 

aideration  in  no  degree  affects  the  multitude  or  the  fer- 
vor of  the  kisses  it  receirea.  As  you  advance  towaAls 
the  Stone  yoo  have  Mount  Calvary  immediately  on  your 
right  hand. 

Beyond  the  Btone  of  Unetion  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self in  the  body  of  the  church,  a  apace  of  about  SOO  feet 
in  length  and  160  in  breadth.  In  hunt  his  progress  is 
arrested  by  the  aouthcm  exterior  of  Ihe  Greek  Chapel, 
which  accupies  more  than  half  tbe  great  area;  on  his 
left,  at  Ihe  western  end,  is  a  circular  space  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  surtDunded  by  clumi^  square  columns, 
which  support  a  gallei?'  aboi'e,  and  a  dome  IfiO  feet 
high,  of  imposing  appearance  and  effect.  This  is  Ihe 
Ultin  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  behiw 
the  aperture  that  admits  light  through  the  dome,  risct 
a  small  oblong  building  of  marble,  twenty  feel  hng, 
twelve  broad,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  surviount- 
cd  by  a  small  cupola  aUndiiig  on  columns.  This  little 
building  is  circular  at  the  bacit,  but  aquare  and  finished 
with  a  platform  in  front.  Within  it  is  what  passes  fur 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.    We  reserve  its  docription  Tm'  Ihe 
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3.  Ilolf  Ob/acU  U  iMatJ— LeiviBg  for  •  motiiCDt 

tbe  Ibroug  chat  is  coniUntly  preninf;  it  tbe  doot  of 
[lie  aepulcbTe,  leC  ua  tnike  (he  luur  or  [be  cburch,  be- 
ginning  from  the  BOuth-wciE  and  procvflding  by  the 
iioith  to  the  e«at,  and  «  iuuihI  Co  out  atutiDK-poiat. 
Tbe  church,  be  it  obeetved,  faces  the  tool  cardinal 

The  Arst  object  we  have  to  notice  ii  an  iron  circular 

railing,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  parnit'i  cags,  hiving 
wiihin  it  >  lamp,  and  marking  the  ipot  where  Mary 
watched  (he  crucifixion  "afai  oB."  In  the  arcadca 
round  the  Latin  dome  are  small  chapels  fur  the  Syrians, 
Maronites,  and  other  sectii  of  ChrillIian^  who  hare  not, 
like  the  Catholics,  Greek),  and  Armenians,  large  chapels 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  poor  Copta  have  noth- 
ing but  a  nook,  abont  six  feet  square,  in  the  we*t«iii  end 
of  the  aepulch re,  which  ia  tawdrily  atlarned  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeka.  The  Syrians  haro  a  laiill  and  very 
ahabhy  recess,  containing  nothing  hut  a  plain  altar;  in 
tbe  side  there  it  a  unaU  door  opening  to  a  dark  gallery, 
which  leads,  as  tlie  monks  say,  to  the  tomb*  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  betwoen  which  and  that  of  the  Saviour 
there  is  a  •ubterraiiean  cumniunicalion.  The  tombs  are 
excavated  in  the  rock  which  here  furms  the  tioot  of  the 
chamber. 

Farther  on,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  front  of  the 
■epnlchre,  is  a  large  openin);.  furming  a  sort  of  oiurt  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Latin  CliapeL  On  one  side  ia  a 
gallery  containing  a  line  organ;  and  the  chapel  itself 
is  neat  enough,  and  diOcrs  hut  liulc  ftom  * 
churches  of  Italy.  The  chapel  in 
which  tbF  organ  stand)  is  called 
the  "  Chapel  of  the  Apparition 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the 
Virgin.  Wiihin  the  door  on  the 
right,  in  an  enckaure  completely 
hidden  from  view,  it  the  FJIar 
of  Flagellation,  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  lied  when  he  was 
aoourged,  before  being  token  into 
tbe  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Aa  in  Ibia  instance  the  holy  ob- 
ject cannot  be  reached  by  tbe 
lips  of  the  faithful,  it  is  deemed 
equally  efficacious  to  kiai  it 
through  another  medium.  A 
monk  atands  near  the  rail,  and, 
touching  the  ;nllar  with  a  long 
atkik  that  bag  a  piece  of  leather 
at  the  point  of  it,  like  a  billisrd- 
cue,  atrelche*  it  towards  tbe  lips 
that  are  ready  pouting  lo  re- 
ceive it.  Only  half  the  pilUr  ia 
here;  the  other  half  is  in  one 
ot  tbe  churohes  In  Rome,  where 
may  also  be  seen  the  table  on 
which  our  Saviour  ate  hia  last 
aopper  with  bis  disciplea,  and 
the  stone  on  wliich  tlie  cock 
crowed  when  Peter  denied  hu 

Leaving  the  Cliapel  of  the 
Appuilion  and  turning  lo  the 
kit  with  our  foca  due  east,  we 
have  on  the  right  hand  the 
outaide  of  the  (.ireek  Chape], 
which  occupies  the  largest  space 
■n  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
OD  tbe  led  it  a  range  of  chapels 
and  doon,  the  llrst  of  which  leads 
to  the  prison  where  they  tay  our 
Saviour  was  confined  before  he 
waa  led  to  the  crucifixion.  In 
front  of  tbe  doot  ii  an  unintelli- 
gible machine,  described  aa  (he 
ttona  on  which  he  waa  placed 
when  pot  in  tbe  ttockt. 
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In  the  aomlcittla  al  the  eastern  pirt  of  the  church 
tbara  are  three  chapels:  one  of  these  conlaint  the  itotte 
on  which  our  I^rd  retted  previoualy  to  ascending  Hoont 
Calvary;  another  is  tbe  place  where  the  soldiers  parted 
his  raiment  among  them ;  and  tbe  third  tnaika  the  tpot 
where  Looginua,  the  toUier  who  pierced  bis  side,  paaad 
the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  penance.  Beneath  one  of 
the  altera  Ilea  a  ttene  having  a  hole  through  it,  and 
placed  in  a  short  trough,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
anything  but  a  spectre  to  paaa  through  the  hole.  Nev- 
er^eleit,  the  achievement  was  a  customary  penance 
among  the  Greeks,  and  called  by  them  "puigatory;" 
but  latterly  the  Turka  have  in  mercy  guarded  the  atone 
by  an  iron  gnting. 

In  this  part  alw  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  moat 
holy  placet  in  the  church,  tbe  Chapel  of  tbe  Croat.  De- 
scending twenty-eigbt  broad  marble  steps,  the  visitor 
come*  to  a  Urge  chamber  eighteen  paces  square,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  few  distant  lampai  the  roof  it  supported  by 


n  colon 


Infroi 


tbe  ttepa  it  the  altar,  and  on  the  right  a  teat  on  which 
tbe  empras  Helena,  adviseil  by  a  dream  where  tbe  true 
cross  was  to  be  found,  sat  aiid  watched  Ibe  workmen  who 
were  digging  below.     Descending  again  fourteen  atept, 

lighted  than  the  firtt,  and  huiig  with  faded  red  lapea- 
try;  a  marble  slab,  having  on  it  a  figure  of  the  Croat, 
coven  tbe  mouth  of  the  [Ht  in  which  tbe  true  crott  waa 


into  the  body  of  the  chutcb  and  ap- 


The  "Tomb  ofCbrlaL" 
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priMchinK  1h'  reatibulc  Ihrough  which  «e  Gnt  (nleml, 
we  fiiiil  llount  Cilviry  na  oar  IcfL  Tbu  we  uc«nd  by 
a  nirraw  DPnrble  sUircwe  of  eighleen  itept,  rormed  of  a 
■ingle  none,  k  fact  to  vhicli  the  pilgrim'a  ■(tention  ia 
■oliciltd  by  the  monks  t>  1  proof  Ihac  the  chapel  at  the 
(op  is  really  rounded  on  tbe  nalural  rock.  But  this  fact 
would  prove  nothing ;  fur  there  ii  a  ataircaae  in  the 
Kiupoli  Palaiio  at  Home  of  one  hundred  and  twentv 
nepa,  cut  from  a  ungle  hlock  of  whii«  marble.  Eveiy 
viiible  part  of  the  chapel  ii  a  manifest /aArir.  To  llii* 
objection  it  is  answered  that  "the  slune-ivork  cues  the 
rock,"  which  mayor  may  not  bo  true;  but  wherever  ex- 
amination might  be  allowed  it  •eerna  Co  be  purposely 
witbhelcl.  The  chapel  is  about  fifteen  feet  square,  paveil 
with  marble  in  taosaic,and  hung  on  alt  sides  with  silken 
lapestiy  and  lamps  dimly  burning;  it  is  divided  by  Iwo 
short  pillars,  hung  also  with  silk  and  supporting  quad- 
rangular arches.  At  the  extremity  is  B  torge  altar,  or- 
namented with  paintings  and  figures,  and  under  l)ie 
altar  a  circular  silver  piste  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in- 
dicating the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the  pnita. 
Behind  the  altar  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  irall 
is  a  cbapel,  in  the  centre  uf  which  is  a  stone  markiiii: 
the  exact  spot  where  Abraham  was  about  to  sacriiii-c 

down,  before  it  was  raised,  our  Lord's  head  reMcil  upim  . 
this  point;  tbey  seem  to  consider  the  establish  mem 
of  this  fiict  neceaaaiy  to-  the  complete  fuUilment  of  ilic 
type. 

Descending  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  we  are shoun 
another  rent  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  a  continualion  of  the 
one  above,  but  so  guarded  by  an  iron  grating  that  ex- 
amination is  out  of  the  question,  aa  it  can  only  be  ex- 
amined by  thrusting  a  taper  through  tbe  ban.  Directly 
oppoaite  tbe  fissure  ia  a  large  monument  over  the  heail 
«F— Adam. 

.  Tbe  little  chapel  on  the  spot  where  Maiy  atood  when 
St.  John  received  our  Lord's  dying  injunction  to  pro- 
tect ber  as  his  mother  is  id  appendage  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary. 

4.  Tie  Tomb  iUel/.— Tbe  reader  will  probably  think 
that  all  these  things  are  cnou^-h,  and  more  than  esough, 
ID  be  comprised  under  one  roof.  Having  finished  the 
lour  of  the  church,  let  us  return  to  the  gtest  object  of 
the  iHlgrimage  to  Jerusalem— the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tak- 
ing off  the  aboes  on  the  marble  plaifurm  in  front,  the 
visitor  is  admitted  by  a  low  door,  on  entering  which  the 
piDudeat  bead  must  needa  do  reverence.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fint  chamber  is  the  stone  which  was  rulled  away 
from  the  month  of  the  sepulchre — ■  square  block  of 
marble  cut  and  polished;  and.  though  the  Armenians 
have  lately  succeeded  in  establishing  the  genuineness 
of  tbe  atone  in  their  chapel  on  Mount  Zion  (the  admis- 
sion by  the  other  monks,  however,  being  always  accom- 
panied by  the  assertion  that  ihey  atole  it),  yet  the  infat- 
uated Greek  still  kisses  and  adores  the  block  of  maitile 
as  tbe  very  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  be  an- 
nounced to  the  women, "He  is  not  dead;  he  is  rism; 
'le  place  where  the  Lotil  lay." 


entombment  of  our  Saviour,  set  up  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  at  Easter,  on  the  north  ude  of  (he  chancel, 
near  the  altar.  In  England,  previous  tu  the  Refurma- 
tion,  it  was  most  commonly  a  wooden  erection,  and  placed 
within  a  reces  in  the  wall  or  upon  a  tomb;  but  several 
churches  still  contsin  permanent  atone  atructures  that 
were  built  fur  the  purpose,  some  of  which  are  very  elab- 
orate, and  are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  decorations, 
as  at  Navenby  and  (leckinglon,  Lineulnsbire,  snd  Haw* 
ton,  Notlinghamahire.  all  of  which  are  beautiful  speci* 


bend 
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e  inner  chamber,  the  boUest  of  holy  places. 
Tbe  sepukhrt  "  hewn  out  of  the  rock"  is  a  marble  sar- 
copbagui,  somewhat  resembling  a  common  bathing- 
tub,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  material.  Over  it  hang 
fntty-thrce  lamps,  which  bum  wiihuut  ceasing  night 
snd  day.  The  sarcophagus  is  six  feet  one  inch  long, 
and  occupies  about  one  half  the  chamber;  snd,  one  of 
the  monks  being  always  present  to  receive  the  gifts  or 
tribute  of  the  pilgriins,  there  is  only  room  for  three  or 
four  at  a  time  to  enter.  Tbe  walls  are  of  a  greenish 
marlile,  usually  called  verd-anllque,  and  this  ia  alL  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  is  in  a  building  above 
ground,  standing  on  tbe  floor  of  the  church. 
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preceding  article  and  Jerusalem. 
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St.  Jobu's,  Oifurdihlre. 


mens  of  the  Decorated  style.  Sepnkhrea  of  this  kind 
also  remain  in  the  churches  at  Korihwold,  Norfulk; 
Holcombe  Bumell,  Derooshire,  and  several  others.  I'he 
crucifli  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  with  great  lokm- 
nily  on  Good-Friday,  and  continually  watched  from 
that  time  till  Easter-day,  when  it  was  taken  out  anil 
replaced  upon  the  altsr  with  especial  ceremony. — I'ar- 
ker,  GloH.  of  A  rdtilrcl.  s.  v. 

SEPULCHRE,  Ecci.KsiABTTCAL.  a  receptacle  for  the 
blessed  aacrament  which  ia  reserved,  among  the  latins, 
from  the  mass  of  Uaundyl'hundi}-.  There  is  a  good 
example  of  an  Eastern  sepulchre  in  the  north  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  Sl  Msrv,  Haddenbam,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Englsnd, 

SEPULCHRE,  Reoulaii  CA^o^a  of,  a  religions  or- 
der ssid  to  have  been  founded  by  Godfrey  onthecspture 
of  Jerusalein  in  1099.  Many  of  these  canoiu  jounieyed 
into  Europe ;  but  the  order  was  suppressed  by  pope  In- 
nocent VIII,  and  ils  revenues  were  ultimately  besl4iwed 
on  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  According  to 
Broughton,  the  supprcauon  of  the  order  did  not  extend 
to  Poland.— Eadie,  Hcrlri.  Ci/clop.  s.  v. 

B«pillv«da,  Ju.inGisizDE.aSpsniab  writer,  was 
bom  Rt  Cordova  in  M91  (or  1490).  He  aaaisted  cardi- 
nal Cajetan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  Greek  Tea- 
ument.  In  Ib39  beweot  to  Iiome,and  in  lOewasafi- 
polnted  chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.  Ue 
ia  memorable  for  writiug  a  Vindicalioa  of  tki  Crurltitt 
oflht  Spomardi  ogainit  the  Indiia:  Charles  V  sup- 
pressed the  publication  of  tbe  work  in  bis  dominions, 
but  it  was  published  in  Rome.  He  died  at  Salamanca 
in  1572.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  bewdes 
the  one  mentioned,  in  particular  of  some  Luftn  Lrllrrn 
—A  Trmdatum  from  Ai-iitnllf,  vrilh  Nolti:~A  Hft 
ofCharUt  rnTKf/>Ai(i>.//,printcd  together  at  Madrid 
(1780,4  voU4to). 

Beqnence.  I.  The  later  name  i>f  the  jmeumn,  a 
melodious  and  varied  prolnngationoflhe  Halleliijah.  3. 
The  announcement  of  the  (lOspel  of  tbe  day  when  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  Guspehi,  but  called  inTwiii  when 
tbe  opening  words  were  to  follow.  On  the  four  days 
of  Holy  Week  the  wonia  "  The  Paiaion  of  our  Lord  Je- 
Bus  Christ"  replaced  the  ordioar?  sequence,  or  InitisL 
a.  The  name  for  a  hymn  in  nietre.     See  Phose;  Sk- 
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Sequences.  In  cbanting  the  GradudU  in  the  Mans 
it  was  customary  to  prolong  the  last  syllables  of  the 
Hallelujah  through  a  succession  of  notes  without  words, 
which  were  termed  sequenceSf  when  considered  in  their 
combination,  tLudJubila  or  jubikUiones  with  reference  to 
their  character.  Thej  were  intended  to  indicate  that 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  too  strong 
for  expression.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  a  long  series 
of  notes  in  the  memory  led  to  efforts  for  devising  mne- 
monic helps,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  suitable  rhythmical  language  in  Latin  prose  to  fit  the 
music— Notker  Balbulus  (q.  v. ;  died  912),  a  monk  of 
Sl  Gall,  being  especially  distinguishe<1  in  accomplish- 
ing this  kind  of  work.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
by  some  rerses  which  were  modulated  or  fitted  to  the 
series  of  tones  in  an  antiphonarium  belonging  to  a  fugi- 
tive priest  of  Gimedia.  He  attempted  to  improve  on 
them,  and  with  such  success  that  his  teacher,  Marcellus, 
a  Scotchman,  had  his  verses  collected  and  sung  by  his 
pupils;  and  also  persuaded  Notker  to  dedicate  his  work 
to  some  prominent  personage  and  give  it  to  the  world. 
Notker  thus  became  the  originator  of  an  edifying  ele- 
ment of  worship,  which  was  approved  by  the  popes  and 
speedily  introduced  into  wider  circles;  and  as  he  not  only 
used  the  succession  of  tones  already  current — the  metten- 
sis  major  and  minory  the  Romana  and  A  nuena— but  also 
composed  new  series  of  notes,  he  became  the  creator  of 
an  elevating,  melodious  choir  music  which  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Mass.  Each  piece  was  divided  into  several 
parts  and  provideil  with  an  appropriate  conclusion ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  text,  which  was  everywhere  adapt- 
ed to  the  melody,  consisted  of  a  number  of  shorter  or 
longer  sections.  A  poetic  character  was  thus  naturaUy 
given  to  the  text,  and  such  compositions  were  conse- 
quently called  ^  hymns'* — a  term  that  is  not  misplaced 
when  applied  to  those  written  by  Notker.  They  were 
hymns  of  praise  in  which  the  leading  features  of  a  fes- 
tival, the  faithful  support  of  the  Almighty  God,  the  Ke- 
deemer*s  merits,  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc, 
are  .fervently  presented;  while  in  their  intent  they  were 
a  continuation  of  the  Hallelujah  in  the  Gradual,  though 
they  might  also  be  separately  employed. 

These  sequences  were  introduced  into  use  in  Grer- 
many,  England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Notker's 
works  became  the  t}^,  and  imitations  in  great  number 
followed,  until  they  were  employed  to  edify  the  people 
at  every  festival ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  con- 
tained in  the  mass-books.  The  revised  Roman  Missal 
contains  but  five — viz.  one  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  intend- 
ed for  Easter;  one  for  Pentecost  (Kem  Sancte  Spiriius) ; 
one  for  Corpus-Christi  Day  {Lauda,  SioHf  Salvatorem^ 
by  Thomas  Aquinas) ;  one  intended  to  glorify  the  Ma- 
ter Dolorosa  (the  celebrated  Stabal  Mater  by  Jacopo- 
nus) ;  and  one  for  use  in  masses  pro  defanctit^  Thomas 
Ue  Celano's  judgment-hymn  Die*  Ira,  The  last  two  are 
most  unlike  the  early  sequences,  as  the  Hallelujah  could 
not  be  chanted  with  them;  but  they  are  at  bottom  ju- 
bilee hymns  like  the  others. — Uerzog,  JUal^Encykhp, 

Sequentiftld  is  the  name  given  to  the  book  in 
which  the  sequences  (q.  v.)  were  contained.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  Church  so  long  as  a  complete  missal 
comprehending  all  parts  of  the  mass  was  not  in  use ;  af- 
ter this  had  been  provided  the  sequeniiale  was  required 
only  by  the  singers. 

Beqaeetration,  a  term  employed  to  signify  the 
separating  or  setting -aside  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  both  parties  who  contend  for  iL 
It  is  twofold — voluntary  and  necessary.  Voluntary  se- 
questration is  that  which  is  done  by  consent  of  each 
party ;  necessary  is  that  which  the  judge,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, does,  whether  the  party  consents  or  not.  Se- 
questration is  also  a  kind  of  execution  for  debt  on  a 
benefice,  issued  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  profits  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  creditor. 

SEQUESTRATION,  Ekglish.    When  a  judgment 


has  been  obtained  against  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and 
that  judgment  remains  unsatisfied,  the  party  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  the  judgment  is  obliged  to  levy  the  sum 
recovered  by  an  execution.  In  the  first  instance  he  is- 
sues the  ordinary  writ  of  execution,  called  sl  fieri  faciasy 
t9  which  all  persons  are  subject,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  amount  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
faulter. If  the  sheriff  is  able  to  do  so,  the  amount  is 
levied,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  find  goods  and  chattels  sufficient, 
he  returns  the  writ  to  the  court,  stating  his  inability, 
and  certifying  that  the  individual  has  a  rectory  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  county. 
Upon  this  return  a  writ  of  sequestration,  called  either  a 
levari  facias  de  bonis  ecdesiasiicist  or  a  sequestrarifaci' 
as,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is- 
sues to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  requiring  him  to  levy 
the  amount  upon  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  the  clergy- 
man. Upon  this  writ  the  bishop  or  his  officer  makes 
out  a  sequestration,  directed  to  the  church-wardens  or 
persons  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  upon  proper  security, 
to  persons  named  by  the  party  who  issues  the  writ,  re- 
quiring them  to  sequestrate  the  tithes  and  other  profits 
of  the  benefice ;  which  sequestration  should  be  forthwith 
published,  not  by  reading  it  in  church  during  divine 
service  (a  ceremony  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  abolished 
by  the  second  section  of  7  William  lY,  and  1  Victoria, 
c.  45),  but  by  affixing  a  notice  of  its  contents  at  or  near 
the  church  door  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  required  by  that  statute.  The  sequestration  is 
a  continuing  charge  upon  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  the 
court  an  account  of  what  has  been  levied  under  it.  The 
court  has  the  same  power  over  the  bishop  that  it  has 
over  a  sheriff  in  respect  of  ordinary  writs  of  execution ; 
and  if  the  bishop  is  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  returns  an  untrue  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  writ,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sher- 
iff is  liable,  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  damni- 
fied thereby.  Sequestration  is  also  a  process  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  When  a  benefice  is  full,  the  profits 
may  be  sequestered  if  the  incumbent  neglects  his  cure ; 
and  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  the  profits  are  to  be  seques- 
tered, and  to  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  in  providing 
for  the  service  of  the  cure  during  the  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cessor being  entitled  to  the  surplus.  —  Eadie,  Eodet. 
Ctfclop,  s.  V. 

Se'rah  (Heb.  Se'radi^  n*?^*  perhaps  overflow ;  Sept. 
in  Gen.  "Sxtpa  [v.  r.  £opc],  but  in  Chron.  ^apai  [v.  r. 
£aap] ;  also  written  ^  Sarah"  [q.  v.]  In  Numb,  xxvi, 
46),  the  daughter  of  Asher,  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  17 ; 
Numb,  xxvi,  46 ;  1  Chron.  vii,aO).  RCcir.  1864.  The 
mention  of  a  female  in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
others  of  her  sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  ex- 
traordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever-active 
imaginations  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  Jews  fable  that 
she  was  very  remarkable  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  was 
therefore  privileged  to  be  the  first  person  to  tell  Jacob 
that  his  son  Joseph  w.as  still  living  (Gen.  xlv,  26),  on 
which  account  she  was  translated  alive  (like  Enoch)  to 
paradise,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  book  Zohar, 
are  four  mansions  or  palaces,  each  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  woman,  viz.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Asher,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  brought  up  Moses;  Jochcbed, 
mother  of  Moses;  and  Deborah  the  prophetess. 

Serai'^ah  (Heb.  Serayah\  H'^'jb  [once  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Seraya'huy  siHJ^b,  Jer.  xxxvi,  26],  tear- 
rior  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  ^paiaQ  or  Sepaia,  but  with 
many  t.  rr.),  the  proper  name  of  eight  men. 

1.  Second-named  son  of  Kenaz,  and  father  of  a  Joab 
who  was  head  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charashim  (1  Chron.  iv,  13,  14).  KC 
cir.  1*560. 
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2.  The  scribe  or  secretaTy  of  Divid  (3  Sam,  viii,  17). 
B.C.  cir.  1015.  This  person's  name  is  in  other  places 
corrupted  into  Sheya'j  SC^d ;  A.  V.  <'Sheva"  (2  Sam. 
XX,  25),  "ShUha,"  xn''d  (1  Kings  iv,  8),  and  "Shav- 
sha,"  KWJtS  (1  Chronrxviii,  16). 

3.  Son  of  Aaid  and  father  of  Jodbiah  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Cbron.  iv,  35).     aa  ante  720. 

4.  The  son  of  Azriel,  and  one  of  the  persona  charged 
with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).     B.C.  606. 

5.  The  son  of  Neriah  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li, 
59,  61).  He  held  a  high  office  in  the  court  of  king 
Zedekiah,  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  have,  ^  This  Seraiah  was  a  qukt  prmee" 
hn^313  'VOf  which,  according  to  Kimchi,  means  a  cham" 
betlain,  or  one  who  attended  the  king  when  he  retired 
to  rest  (L  e.  prince  of  rest) ;  but  better,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius, "  chief  of  the  quartcn"  for  the  king  and 
his  army,  that  is,  quartermaster-generalf  after  the  mean- 
ing of  menuchah  as  a  halting-placc  of  an  army  (Numb. 
X,  83).  The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig, 
has  more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the 
place  where  it  should  holt.  Hiller  {Onomaat,)  says  Se- 
raiah was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere  called  Manahath.  This 
Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Baby- 
lon, probably  to  render  his  submission  to  that  monarch, 
about  four  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  B.C  594. 
He  was  charged  b^  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the 
Jews  already  in  exUe  a  book  in  which  the  prophet  had 
written  out  his  prediction  of  all  the  evil  that  should 
come  upon  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  60-64).  It  is  not  stated 
bow  Seraiah  acquitted  himself  of  his  task ;  but  that  he 
accepted  it  at  all  shows  such  respect  for  the  prophet  as 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  neglect  the 
duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  The  high-priest  at  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Chaldseans.  B.C.  588.  He  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  who  put  him  to 
death  (2  Kings  xxv,  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  14 ;  Jer.  lii,  24 ; 
Ezra  vii,  1). 

7.  The  son  of  Tanhuroeth  the  Netophathite,  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  Gedaliah  promised  security  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23 ;  Jer.  xl,  8).     aC.  587. 

8.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  returned  from 
exile  (Ezra  ii,  2^  Neh.  x,  2;  xi,  11  i  xii,  1, 12).  He  is 
called  Azariah  (q.  v.)  in  Neh.  vii,  7.     aC.  586. 

Seraphic  Doctor.    See  Bonavektuha. 

Seraphic  Hymn,  the  Ter^tanduf^  or  *<  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  which  concludes  the  preface  in  the  communion 
service.  Its  basis  is  found  in  Isa.  vi,  8.  The  hymn  it- 
self occurs  in  every  ancient  liturgy.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  TrUagion  (q.  v.). 

Ser'aphim  (Heb.  Seraphim',  D'^&'^b ;  Sept.  ^pa- 

^i/H,  or  Seraphs;  the  plural  of  the  wcHrd  ?)"iiz?i  sardph), 
celestial  beings  described  in  Isa.  vi,  2-6  as  an  order  of 
angels  or  ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet,  and 
praising  God  with  their  voices.  They  were  therefore 
of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim,  furnished  with 
wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of  God.  Some  have  in- 
deed identified  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  as  the  same 
beings,  but  under  names  descriptive  of  different  quali- 
ties :  Seraphim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as  Cherubim, 
It  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  this ; 
but  there  are  differences  between  the  Cherubim  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear easy  to  reconcile.  The  ^  living  creatures*'  of  the 
former  prophet  had  four  wings;  the  '^  Seraphim"  of  the 
latter,  six;  and  while  the  Cherubim  had  four  faces,  the 
Seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi,  2,  8;  Kzek.  i, 
5-12).    If  the  figures  were  in  all  cases  purely  sym- 


bolioalfthe  differanoe  does  nofc  signify  (see  Hendework, 
De  Seraph,  et  Cherub,  mm  JHvertia  [Reg.  1836]).  See 
Cherubim.  There  is  much  symbolical  force  and  pro- 
priety in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed as  standing,  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  flight  in  the  service  of  G<^ ;  with  two 
others  they  hid  their  face  to  express  their  unworthiness 
to  look  upon  the  Divine  Majesty  (see  Exod.  iii,  6;  1 
Kings  xix,  13 ;  oomp.  Plutarch,  QucetU  Rom,  vol.  x),  and 
with  two  others  they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  their  bodies— a  practice  which  still 
prevails  in  the  East  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence  (see  Lowth,  ad  loc).  Their  occupation  was 
twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's  holiness 
and  power  (Isa.  vi,  S),  and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From 
their  antiphonal  chant  (**  one  cried  unto  another")  we 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in  opposite 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  As  the  Seraphim  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions 
of  their  appearance  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  par- 
ticnlan,  aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
analog}'  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the  idea 
of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews: among  the  sculptures  found  at  Mourghaub,  in 
Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representation  of  a  man  with 
two  pairs  of  wings  springing  from  the  shoulders  and 
extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwards, 
so  as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Yaux, 
Am.  and  Peraep,  p.  822).  The  wings  in  this  instance 
imply  deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stand, 
in  man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  seraph"  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it  in 
the  current  Hebrew  is  tardph,  r,'nb,  *'  to  bum,"  whence 
the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extracted.  Such  a  sense 
would  harmonize  with  other  descriptions  of  celestial  be* 
ings  (e.  g.  Kzek.  i,  13 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  3) :  but  it  is  object- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  term  never  bears  this  secondarv 
sense.  Gesenius  {Thesavr.  p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an 
Arabic  term  signifying  high  or  exaUed,  and  this  msy 
be  regarded  as  the  generally  received  etymolog}';  but 
the  absence  of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Ser- 
pent that  a  species  of  serpent  was  called  saraph,  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim  were  a 
kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer,  Thedog,  A, 
T,  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were  animal  forms  with 
serpent's  hcad^,  such  as  we  find  figured  in  the  sncient 
temples  of  Thebes  (Gcsen.  Comment,  in  ,hit.).  Hirzig 
and  others  identify  the  Seraphim  with  the  E^'ptisn 
Serapis ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of  Sera- 
pis  was  not  introduced  into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Wilkinson,  Ane,  Kgypt,  iv,  860  s.  q.),  it  is 
known  that  this  was  but  a  modification  of  the  more  an- 
cient worship  of  Kneph,  who  was  figured  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  of  the  same  kind,  the  head  of  which 
afterwards  formed  the  crest  of  Serapis.  But  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  conjecture 
that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  sharaikim 
(D'^r^'r), "  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  latter  word 
is  not  Hebrew. — Kitto;  Smith.  Sec  the  Stud,  v,  Krit, 
1844,  ii,  454.  See  Anhkl  ;  Ciikrur ;  Living  Crkatuke ; 
Tkrapiiim. 

Seraphlna,  a  keyed  wind  instrument,  the  tones  of 
which  sre  produced  by  the  play  of  wind  uyton  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  accordeon.  It  consists,  like  the  organ, 
of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows. 

Seraplon,  bishop  of  Thumeos,  in  Egypt,  called  SehO" 
laitiau  because  of  his  eloquence  and  dialectical  keen- 
ness, is  said  by  Rufinus  to  have  been  abbot  of  numer- 
ous monasteries,  and  to  have  exercised  rule  over  some 
ten  thousand  hermits,  whom  he  employed  in  reaping  at 
har\'est^time,  in  order  that  their  earnings  might  aid  in 
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mppoitiog  impoTeriabed  Chrutkiu  about  Alcundria. 
AnUDiui  aitd  Athanuiiu  ire  reported  to  hire  beea  hii 
iotinial*  friend*  uid  counMllon,  ibe  latter  baving  h- 
cuied  bis  elcvatioa  to  Itte  bbhupric  In  348  Sernpian 
■Ueoded  tbe  Council  of  Sardiu.  lad  helped  to  procure 
tbe  Kquittil  or  Athinasiiu  from  the  cb«^«a  under 
which  be  lay ;  and  when  the  latter  hid  again  fallen  un- 
der the  diapleosun  of  the  emperor  Conatantina,  Serapioo 
waa  one  of  the  fire  biihopa  who  wen  delegated  to  at- 
tempt hU  restoration  to  ravor.  HediedAJ'.SSe.  See 
Socrates,  Ilitl.  Ecdit.  \v,  23. 

CbiyKBtom's  deacon  at  Comtantioople,  under  Mo- 
noriua  and  Arcadiua,  waa  anothel  Senpion,  who  aided 
that  father  in  enfureing  ■  thorough  discipline  >nx> 
tbe  clergy,  of  whom  he  aaid  that  onl;  the  utmoat  itri 
nen  could  secure  their  improTeaieat.    The  clergy  vi 
«xaapented  by  hia  word*  and  aclions,  and  sought  to  ex- 
cite the  populace  to  opposition  againit  both  rerormen, 
but  iu  rain ;  and  ChrysastaDi  ultimately  made  Sertpion 
Inahop  of  Ueraelea  in  Thrace.— Herxog,  £«ij-£figitii>p. 

BeiApbh  in  Egvptlan  mythology,  waa  a  highly 
vcnentcd  god  of  Alexandria,  whose  origin  was  rather 
Grecian,  boweier,  than  EnTptian.  Ha  waa  tbe  Greek 
god  of  ^a  underwiKid — Pluto,  the  giver  of  ble^ngs — 
eo  wboas  head  waa  placed  a  bushel,  to  denote  that  the 
nder  of  tbe  underworld  ca 
spring  fna  the  earth.  He 
dria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unwillingly  ao 
eepted  by  tba  inhabilanti;  but  eventually  fortjr-lwo 
temples  of  Seiapia  were  enumerated  in  Egypt.  The 
following  fable  in  rElatinn  to  his  importation  waa  in  cir- 
eulation:  A  beantifol  youth  appeared  to  Ptolemy  1  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  tbe  king  to  bring  bis  statue 
from  Sinope,  revealing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
Sempis,  the  god  who  gives  blewnga  or  curses.  After 
the  aonnounting  of  many  difflcidties,  the  eoterpijw  wn 
at  letigth  auDrnplisbed— the  god  contribating  to  that 
result  by  going  from  hia  teniple  lo  tbe  ibip.  The  city 
at  Alexandria  erected  to  him  a  Unnple  in  the  place 
Khacatia.  Political  reasons  may  have  delennioed  this 
tranafer  from  Asia  to  Egypt— e.  g.  the  importance  of 
making  the  new  capital  the  central  seat  of  religion ;  and 
this  tatter  end  was  completely  realized,  iDatmuch  na 
Senpis  look  the  place  of  Oairii,  with  the  exception  that 
be  was  never  conceived  of  as  snifoing  and  dying.  He 
waa  r^aided  aa  conHrt  to  laia,  as  the  snn  and  Nile  god, 
and  as  Ibe  supreme  god.  The  atck,  also,  invoked  bis 
■id,  with  tbe  result  that  be  was,  iu  the  end,  confoonded 
with  .Seenlapiu^  A  marble  bust  in  the  Valicaa  rep- 
fcaeota  bim  aa  ■  bearded,  earnest  man,  with  rays  eui^ 
minding,  and  a  grain-meaHire  suimoantit^,  bis  bead^ 
Tollmer,  WSrItrb.  d.  MglkoL  s,  v. 
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BerarioB,  Nioho!.**,  a  learned  Jeinit  and  e« 

tator  on  the  Soripturaa,  waa  bom  in  1555  at  Kamber- 
villere,  in  Lorraine.  Miei  studying  the  language*,  he 
taught  ethics,  philusuphy.  and  theuli^y  at  Wurzlmtg 
and  Menti,  in  which  last  cily  he  die<C  May  20,  161D, 
leaving  many  works,  of  whicb  tbe  following  are  the 
pfincipai:  iHPkaruaoTain,Saddiiciiarum,ttEt!tnoTM» 
£e(^  (Franeker,  1603;  Men ti,l604):—CDn>nflifarvuta 
Libroi  Jm^  JuiL,  Raik.,  Srg.,  tt  Paralip.  (ihiiU  J  o09-10, 
2  pta.  foL)  -^PnitgoiMiiaBiUKa  (itjid.1612)  —RabbM 
tt  Uerodlt  (ibid.)  -^OpIteKla  Thrologica  (3  torn,  fol.)  :— 
andothenwhichareeollectedinlG  vola.fuL  SeeFUrst, 
BOiL  Jud.  iii,  316 ;  Winer,  Uandluieh  da-  Ihtol.  Lileratur. 

Be'rad  (Heb,  id.  -np.fear,-  Sept.  liptl  v.  r.  Eo- 
piSS,  the  fint  named  of  three  sons  of  Zebolon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  14),  and  head  of  the  family  of  tbe  Sardita  (Numb. 
xxvi,SG>    B.C.  cir.  1864. 

SereatUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  companion 
of  ^neas,  who  gathered  up  the  armor  of  Hsmoniiles, 
the  priest  of  Apullu  whom  ^neaa  had  slain,  and  who 
erected  a  column  of  victory  to  Uais  Gradivua. 

Bsrge  (Lat.  cenuf,  a  wax  taper).  Those  in  a  low 
basin  were  called  mnrtais,  and  burned  during  matina  at 
the  cbuir  door.  Lyndwood  says  that  in  very  many 
churches  the  two  (L  e.  on  the  altar)  were  furnished  by 
the  curate.— Walcutl,  Sacrtd  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Bergetnt  (paffioixoc,  literally  rod'koldtr.  Acta 
ivi,  Bb),  pnfperly  a  Roman  tiftor,  the  public  servant 
who  bore  a  bundle  of  rods  before  the  magistrates  of 
dtiea  and  ookmie*  as  insignia  of  tlieir  office,  and  who 
executed  the  aeiilencea  which  they  pronounced.  3e« 
9mi(h,  Diet.  o/Clau.A«l.  e.  t.  "  Lictor." 


eihlblUug  tbe  Ltclors  wltb  their  JS 


Sergeant,  Jonn,  a  Coniicregational  minister,  wai 
bom  in  Kewark,  N.  J.,  in  1710.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  In  1T29,  and  was  apptrinted  tutor  in  17SI.  The 
CommiBioners  for  Indian  Affatrs  having  found  the 
Indians  livinj;  at  Btaltkodc  and  Unnhklulook,  on  the 
Housatonic  Kiver,  disposed  lo  receive  a  miauonary, 
cboae  Hr.  Bergeint  fur  that  ponition;  and  he  went  in 
October,  17S4,  lo  examine  bis  Held  of  labor.  In  August, 
17S5,  he  waa  ordained  at  Deertleld,  and  labored  with  the 
Indians  until  his  death,  July  27, 1749.  He  tranalatcd 
into  tbe  native  language  parts  of  the  Old  and  all  the 
New  Test,  exoepting  the  book  of  Revelslion.  During 
his  life  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  savsgeawcre  bap- 
liied,  and  forty-two  bfcame  membere  of  the  Church, 
SeoSpragne,  .<«ioiin/'Ae.<iFin-./'B/jn(,  i,BSS. 

SeTgeatlls,  in  Grecian  roylhologj-,  wasa  companion 
of  jCneas,  who  ia  named  in  connection  wilh  the  sailing- 
malch  instituted  by  >£ncas.  His  vetscl  stuck  fjut  ou  a 
rockj  but  he  was  nevertheless  rewarded  uith  the  gift 
of  a  female  slave  fnini  the  hero  (Virgil,  Alntid,  i,  ulO ; 
T,  121,  etc.). 

Berglota  (9EiioiETB,orSEiioisTs),a  section  of  the 
Fauliciaus  who  held  in  veneration  the  memory  and  writ- 
ings of  one  Sergius,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  H  ia  efforts  led  lo  a  division— his  fulluwera 
being  known  aa  Sergiots,aml  his  opponents  Baanites,  af- 
ter the  name  of  their  leader,  Ilaanca.    See  PAtiuciAiia. 

Ser'Bius  Pallcs  (Unecizcd  Sipyioe  [laiXoc,  a 
I^tin  name),  a  Roman  proconsul  in  command  at  Cyprus 
who  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (Acts  liii,  7>    A.D.44.    Serpus  is  desoibed  by  the 
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evangelist  as  a  **  discreet"  or  **  iDtenigenf*  man ;  by  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  he  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
Hence  he  had  entertained  Elymas,  and  hence  also  he 
became  curious  to  hear  the  new  doctrine  which  the 
apostle  brought  to  the  island.  The  strongest  minds  at 
that  period  were  drawn  with  a  singular  fascination  to 
the  occult  studies  of  the  East ;  and  the  ascendency  which 
Luke  represents  the  "sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over 
Sergius  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times. 
For  other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Conybeare 
and  HowsoD,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  \,  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  the  impostor ;  for,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
apostle,  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Noth- 
ing of  his  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  is  known 
from  Scripture.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
abandoned  his  post  as  governor  of  Cyprus;  but  the 
legends  assert  that  he  did  so,  and  followed  Paul ;  and 
that  eventually  he  went  with  the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne,  in  France,  of  which 
he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

The  title  (inaccurately  rendered  "deputy"  [q.  v.]) 
given  to  this  functionary  exhibits  one  of  those  minute 
accuracies  which,  apart  from  their  inspiration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  genuine  and  contem- 
porary record.  Cyprus  was  originally  a  ptntorian  prov- 
ince {(TTparriyiXfi),  and  not  procontidar ;  but  it  was  left 
by  Augustus  under  the  senate,  and  hence  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul  (avdOwaro^^  as  stated  by  the  evangel- 
ist (Acta  xiii,  6, 8, 12;  see  Dion  Cass,  liv,  628;  Kuinol, 
on  Acts  xOi,  7.  For  the  value  of  this  attestation  to 
Luke*s  accuracy,  see  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative,  i,  82  sq.).  Coins,  too,  are  still  extant  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius  Paulus, 
occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus 
(see  Akerman,  Numismatic  Illustrations,  p.  41;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  SLPavl,  i,  176, 
187).— Kitto;  Smith.    See  Cyprus. 

Sergius,  St.  Several  saints  and  martyn  occur  who 
bear  this  name. 

1.  One  is  usually  associated  with  a  martyr  named 
Bacchus,  like  himself  a  native  of  Bome.  It  is  related 
that  they  were  accused  of  being  Christians,  and  exiled 
by  the  emperor  Maximian.  When  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Bacchus  was  tortured  to  death 
and  his  body  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  who,  however,  would 
not  harm  it.  Sergius  was  then  taken  to  Rosaph,  in 
Syria,  and  tortured,  but  comforted  by  an  apparition  of 
Bacchus,  while  his  wounds  were  healed  by  an  angel. 
He  was  beheaded  in  290;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
credited  with  having  changed  the  name  of  Rosaph  to 
Sergiopolis,  while  the  martyr's  relics  were  presented  in 
the  church  of  that  town.  Oct.  7  was  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

2.  Another  Sergius,  whose  day  occurs  on  Jan.  28,  is 
said  to  have  been  martyred  under  Diocletian;  and  a 
third  was  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  in  Pal- 
estine, and,  together  with  other  monks,  was  attacked 
and  slain  by  robbers  in  the  year  797.  liis  day  is  on 
March  30. 

3.  Sergius,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  9tb  century, 
and  wrote  I^  Rebus  in  He  Publica  et  Ecclesia  Gestis—& 
history  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  from  the  Romish 
point  of  view,  which  embraced  the  period  from  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  to  Michael  II  Balbus,  but  is  now  lost. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  while  defending  the  worship  of 
imsgcs  (according  to  some  statements,  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Isauriau ;  according  to  others,  in  that  of  The- 
ophilus),  deprived  of  his  gomls,  and  exiled;  for  which 
reason  Photius  termed  him  the  Confessor.  The  saints' 
calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  assigns  May  13  as  his 
day.  See  AusfUhrL  Ifeiligen^Lexikon  ndist  heigefugt, 
Jfeil'Kalender  (Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p.  2006 
sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encjfklop,  a.  y. 


fitorgius.  the  name  of  several  Roman  Catholic  pon- 
tiffs. 

I,  pope  from  687  to  701,  contemporary  with  theTen- 
erable  Bede,  was  bom  at  Antioch  and  reared  at  Paler- 
mo. The  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  administration 
was  a  dispute  with  the  Eastern  Church,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West. 
The  emperor  Justinian  II  had  convoked  an  (ecumenical 
council  {Concilium  Quinsextum)  at  Constantinople,  and 
legates  were  sent  to  attend  it  by  Sergius,  who  signed  its 
decrees ;  but,  as  six  decrees  had  been  paseed  which  were 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Rome  (e.  g.  omitting  nearly 
all  the  Latin  councils  and  papal  decretals  from  the  list 
of  authentic  sources  of  Chureh  law,  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  the  whole  eighty-five  canones  apostolici,  de- 
nouncing the  celibacy  of  the  clei^,  prohibiting  fasting 
on  Saturdays  during  Quadragesima,  making  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  equal  to  the  pope,  etc.),  the  pope 
forbade  their  promulgation.  The  emperor  ordered  the 
imprisonment  of  the  refractory  pope,  but  was  himself 
dethroned  after  a  revolt  in  his  army.  Rome  continued 
to  reject  this  council,  and  thb  occasioned  the  disputes 
which  subsequently  divided  the  Church.  Sergius  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  in  restoring  the  communion 
with  Rome  of  the  churches  which  had  been  alienated 
through  the  Controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  The 
other  promin^it  incidents  of  his  pontificate  were  the 
founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Willibrod,  and 
the  issuing  of  an  ordinance  by  which  the  Agnus  Dei 
was  required  to  be  sung  three  times  before  the  commun- 
ion in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  mass.  Oct.  9  was  set  apart  in 
commemoration  of  this  pope, 

ZZ,  pope  from  844  to  847.  He  contributed  materially 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy  by  daring  to  disreganl 
the  requirement  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  his  ac- 
cession and  consecration  by  the  civil  power,  and  by 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  face  of  the  protest  raised 
by  the  emperor  Lothaire  against  this  infraction  of  the 
law  of  the  realm.  The  controversy  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertns  respecting  the  Lonl's  supper  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  this  pope. 

ITT,  pope  from  904  to  911,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  influence  of  the  shameless  Theodora  and  her  no  less 
shameless  daughten  Marozia  and  Theodora,  the  actual 
rulere  of  the  time  in  Rome.  He  was  grossly  immoral, 
and  lived  in  licentious  relations  with  Marozia,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  among  them  the  future  pope  John 
XI,  though  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  many  re- 
spectable authorities.  The  only  noteworthy  eventa  of 
his  pontificate  were  his  approval  of  the  fourth  marriage 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Philosophus,  which  a  subsequent 
synod  at  Constantinople  (920)  condemned,  and  the  re- 
newed introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  at  Clugny 
by  the  abbot  Berno. 

'  IV,  pope  from  1009  to  1012,  previously  bishop  of 
Alba.  With  him  began  the  custom  that  the  popes 
should  adopt  a  new  name  on  assuming  the  tiara.  The 
story  has  it  that  Sergius  was  formerly  called  Bocca  di 
Porco,  i.  e.  swine's  snout.  Being  ashamed  of  the  name, 
he  assumed  that  of  Sergius,  and  thus  introduced  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  popes. 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Seripandi,  Girolamo.  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Naples,  May  6,  1498.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  entered  the  order  of  the  Augustines,  in  1507, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  study  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  at  Sienna  in  1515,  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  in  1517,  and  vicar-general  in  1528.  He  then 
gave  himself  to  preaching  with  great  success;  but  in 
1539  he  was  elected  general  of  hitt  order,  and  in  1547 
was  re-elected.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Aquilas 
in  1551 ;  but  was  drawn  from  retirement  by  a  mission 
from  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  emperor  in  1654,  where- 
upon he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Salerno.  In  1561 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  designated  as  one  of  the  pa- 
pal legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  died,  March 
17, 1563,  worn  out  with  toil.    His  character  was  one  of 
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singular  piety,  benevolence,  and  modesty.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  works  and  sermons,  besides  a 
commentary  on  Romans  and  Galatians.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Giniraie,  s.  v. 

Seijeants,  servants  in  monastic  offices:  thoee  of 
the  church,  the  guest-house,  refectorr,  and  infirmary 
were  subordinate  officers.  The  first  was  the  bell-ringer, 
except  for  high  mass,  vespers,  matins,  and  obits.  The 
candle-lighter,  except  round  the  high-altar  (he  also  laid 
oat  the  vestments  for  the  celebrant  at  the  high-altar), 
was  the  chandler,  who  made  all  the  wax  candles,  and  a»- 
suted  the  subsacrist  in  baking  the  hosta  The  Serjeant 
of  the  infirmary  was  the  barber,  and,  with  the  clerk  and 

cook,  waited  on  the  monks  who  were  sick  or  aged. 

Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchteoL  s.  v. 


fitormon  (Lat  termoj  *<a  discourse"),  a  discourse  de- 
livered in  public  religious  services.    In  the  early  Church 
sermons  were  called  tractaiet  (expository),  ditptaatioiu 
(argumenutive  and  controversial),  allocutions,  and  by 
the  Greeks  SiBafTKaXiai  (doctrinal),  or  honuliet  (famil- 
iar addresses).    The  p^ooe  of  the  sermon  in  the  service 
was  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  les- 
sons out  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  catechumens  were 
diamissed.    The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver 
the  sermon  was  the  bishop,  when  he  was  present,  or  one 
of  his  presbyters  in  any  church  from  which  be  was  ab- 
sent :  then  it  was  considered  as  the  bishop  preaching 
by  proxy.    In  some  cases  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  a  layman  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  then  he 
might  do  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's  commission 
for  that  time.    This  applied  to  the  public  services  in 
the  churches,  and  was  not  necessary  when  laymen  did  it 
in  a  private  way  as  catcchisto  in  their  catechetic  schools, 
as  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.     Sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  two  or  three  sermons  would  be  preached  in 
the  same  assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then  by 
the  bishop.    Or,  if  more  than  one  bishop  were  present, 
several  of  them  would  preach  one  after  another,  reserv- 
ing the  but  place  for  the  most  honorable  person.    In 
some  places  sermons  were  preached  every  day,  especially 
in  Lent  and  the  festival-days  of  Easter. '  In  larger  towns 
and  cities,  it  seems  probable  that  two  sermons  were 
delivered  on  Sunday ;  but  this  custom  did  not  prevail 
in  the  country  pariAhes.    The  sermon  was  either,  1,  an 
exposition  of  Scripture;  2,  a  panegyrical  discourse  upon 
some  saint  or  martyr;  8,  a  sermon  iipon  some  particular 
time,  occasion,  festival;  or,  4,  a  sermon  upon  a  particu- 
lar doctrine,  against  heresy,  or  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.    AU  of  these  have  examples  in  tbe  ser- 
mons of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.    Origen  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  deliver  his  sermons  extempore,  it 
having  been  the  general  practice  to  carefully  compose 
and  write  them  beforehand.    It  was  customary  to  intro- 
duce the  sermon  with  a  short  prayer  for  divine  assistance 
for  the  preacher  and  his  hearers ;  and  sometimes,  if  occa- 
sion required,  this  prayer  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the 
discourse.   It  was  usual  in  many  places,  before  beginning 
the  sermon,  for  the  preacher  to  use  the  common  saluta- 
tion Pax  vobitf  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  or  "The  Lord  be 
with  you."    There  was  no  general  rule  as  to  the  length 
of  the  sermon,  that  being  doubtless  determined  by  the 
circumstonces  of  the  occasion,  e.  g.  whether  one  or  more 
sermons  were  to  be  delivered.     Scarcely  any  of  them 
would  take  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  many  of  them  not 
more  than  half  that  time.     It  was  not  considered,  by 
many  in  the  ancient  Church,  to  be  improper  fiir  the 
preacher  to  deliver  a  sermon  prepared  by  another  per- 
son, they  holding  that  it  is  "lawful  for  a  man  to  preach 
the  compositions  of  more  eloquent  men,  provided  he 
compose  his  own  life  answerable  to  God's  Word."     The 
sermon  was  always  concluded  with  a  doxology  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.    The  posture  of  preacher  and  hearers  was 
generally  the  reverse  of  that  prevalent  now,  for  then 
the  preacher  sat  and  his, hearers  stood.     It  was  a  pe- 
culiar custom  in  the  African  Church,  when  the  preacher 
chanced  to  cite  some  remarkable  text  of  Scripture  in 


the  middle  of  his  sermon,  for  the  people  to  Join  with 
him  in  repeating  the  remainder  of  it.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  done  to  encourage  the  people  to  hear,  read,  and 
remember  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  very  general  cus- 
tom for  the  people  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
sermon  by  public  applause,  manifested  by  words  (as 
"  orthodox"),  or  signs,  or  clapping  of  hands.  We  notice 
also  the  custom,  prevailing  among  many  ancient  hear- 
ers, of  writing  down  the  sermons,  word  for  word,  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  by  this  means  some  extempore  dis- 
courses were  handed  down  to  posterity.  See  Bingham, 
Ckrui,  A  ntiq,  p.  705  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

SERMON  ox  THE  Mount,  the  common  name  of  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  and  a  mul- 
titude on  a  mounUin  near  Capernaum,  A.D.  27,  perhaps 
in  May,  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  public  minis- 
trj'.  It  is  a  complete  system  of  the  moral  law,  in  the 
spiritual  form  which  it  assumes  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  has  deservedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  learned  exposition  (Matt,  v,  vi,  vii; 
Luke  vi,  20  sq.  Comp.  Mark  ix,  47  sq. ;  Matt,  xviii,  8, 
9).  The  best  complete  exposition  is  cerUinly  that  of 
Tholuck,  Berypredifft  (4th  ed.  18.56).  An  earlier  edition 
has  been  translated  into  English  (1848,  2  vols.).  See 
also  Valenti,  Commentar  ub,  d,  Bergpred,  (Basel,  1849); 
Mackintyre,  Expos,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lond. 
1854);  Pitman,  Comment,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(ibid.  1852) ;  Todd,  id.  (ibid.  1856) ;  Trench,  Expos,  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ibid.  1851) ;  and  the  literature 
cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatum,  p.  32;  and 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  121.    See  Jesus. 

Skumox  ox  thb  Mount,  Tub,  atul  the  Tahnud,    In 
the  essay  prepared  by  the  hite  E.  Deutsch  entitled  Ths 
Talmud,  among  other  daring  statements  we  find  also 
the  following :  "  We  nee<l  not  urge  the  priority  of  the 
Talmud  to  the  New  Test. ...  To  assume  that  the  Tal- 
mud has  borrowed  from  the  New  Test,  would  be  like  as- 
suming that  Sanscrit  sprang  from  Latin,  or  that  French 
was  developed  from  the  Norman  words  found  in  Eng- 
lish."   Similar  is  the  remark  of  Kenan :  « It  is  some- 
times supposed  that,  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  be- 
ing posterior  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  appropriations  might 
have  been  made  by  the  Jewish  compilers  from  the  Chria- 
tian  morality.     But  that  is  inadmissible;  there  was  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  syna- 
gogue" (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  108).     Stetemento  like  these 
have  been,  and  will  be,  taken  as  tnie,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  pains  of  examining  for  them- 
selves; but  sober-minde<l  scholars  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent results.    Says  Mr.  Farrar :  "  Some  excellent  max- 
ims—even some  close  parallels  to  the  utterances  of  Christ 
—may  be  quoted,  of  course,  from  the  Talmud,  where 
they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  in  *a  sea'  of  obscurity  and 
mud.    It  seems  to  me  indisputeble,  and  a  matter  which 
every  one  can  now  verify  for  himself,  that  these  are 
amazingly  few,  considering  the  vast  bulk  of  national 
literature  from  which  they  are  drawn.     And,  after  all, 
who  shall  prove  to  us  that  these  sayings  were  always 
uttered  by  the  rabbins  to  whom  they  are  attributed? 
Who  will  supply  us  with  the  faintest  approach  to  a 
proof  that,  when  not  founded  on  the  Old  Test.,  they 
were  not  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Christian  influ- 
ence or  Christian  thought?"  (Life  of  Christ,  ii,  486.) 
According  to  our  Judgment,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
arriving  at  a  just  estimate  as  to  which  copied,  and 
this  is  to  give  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Talmud  with 
the  author  who  uttered  the  sentence,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.     The  date  of  the  author  must  settle 
the  question  once  for  all,  and  this  is  our  purpose  in  the 
sequel 

Matt  V,  3:  ''Blessed  nre  the  poor  In  spirit*'— SbnAiftfrm, 
fol.  43  b :  *'  R.  Joshna  l*cn-Levi  (A.D.  «1»-27»1 
said,  Behold,  how  ncceptable  before  the  Lord 
are  the  humble.  While  the  temple  stood, 
meat-offerings  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
exniatiou  for  sins  committed ;  but  an  bumble 
spirit,  such  a  one  as  immolates  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  ioclloatlon  of  the  heart  on 
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the  altar  of  bis  dnty  to  hla  God,  ia  accepU 
ed  In  place  of  aacrlflcea,  as  the  poalmiat  eaya 
(li,  19l  *The  aacrlfloea  of  God  are  a  broken 
apirlt* "  (corap.  Sotah,  ful.  0). 
Hatt  y,  7:  "Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  the/  shall  ob- 
tain metcj.*'—Sabbath,ro\.16lb:  "R.OaniaHel 
II  rA.D.  80-118]  said,  lie  who  is  merdftil  tow- 
ards his  fellow-creatnrea  shall  receive  mercy 
from  heaven  above." 

*'  y,  10:  **  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
rlsrhteoQsness*  sake,'*ete.— Aate  JiTamnuL  fol. 
Ojfa :  "  Rabbi  Abbaha  [A.D.  S70-880]  said.  Be 
rather  one  of  the  persecuted  than  of  the  per- 
secutors." 

**   ▼,  10 :  "  Whosoever,  thereforBf  shall  break  one,**  etc. 

^Parkt  AIMyiU  1 :  "Kabbl  (i. e.  Jodah  hak- 

Kodesb,  d.  A«D.  100]  said.  Be  equally  attentive 

to  the  light  and  to  the  weighty  command- 

•^     meots.*' 

**    v,  82:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry 

with  his  brother/'  etc Sanhedrin.  fol.  C8  b: 

"Reeh  Lakish  [A.D.  SlO-880]  said,  Whneo- 
ever  lifts  up  his  hand  aeaiust  his  neighbor, 
though  he  do  not  suike  mm,  is  called  au  of- 
fender and  sinner." 

**  ▼,  S4:  "  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way :  first  be  reconciled,"  etc— ]if  ishna,  Vomif , 
Tiif,  0:  '*R.  Bleaiar  ben-Axariah  [d.  A.D.  88] 
says,  The  transgression  which  a  man  commits 
a«dust  God,  the  day  of  atonement  expiates : 
but  the  transgression  which  he  commits 
against  his  neighbor  it  does  not  expiate,  uu* 
less  he  has  satwfled  his  neighbor." 

**  V,  88 :  "  But  I  say  unto  yon.  that  whosoever  Inoketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  commi  iteth  adul- 
tery." etc-^ Beraehotk^  fol.  84  a :  "  Rabbi  She- 
shetn  [flourished  clr.  A.D.  886]  says,  Who- 
soever looketh  on  the  little  finger  of  a  woman 
with  a  lustful  eje  is  considered  as  having 
committed  adultery." 

"  V,  40:  "And  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also."  —  Stiba  Kamma,  fol.  02,  col.  8 : 
"  Rnbba  [A.D.  3:20-3631  said  to  Itabba  the  son 
of  Mar,  How  is  that  popular  saying  ?-— If  anv 
one  ask  for  thy  ass,  give  him  the  saddle  also." 

"  V,  44:  "  Bless  them  tniit  curse  yon. "—&inA^Hffi,  fol. 
48  b  and  40  a :  "  R.  Jebudah  td.  A.D.  100]  said, 
Be  rather  of  the  accursed  than  of  those  that 
curse.** 

"Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  yonr  alms  before 
men  to  be  ^een  of  them." — Chagiga^  fol.  0,  col. 
1 :  "  Rabbi  Yanai  [cir.  A.D.  180]  said  to  a  man 
who  gave  alms  in  such  a  public  manner.  Ton 
had  better  not  given  him  anything;  in  the 
way  yon  gave  it  to  him  yon  must  nave  hurt 
his  feelings." 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
not,"  etc.— iTttfditsAtn,  fol.  %%  col.  8 :  "  R.  Si- 
mon ben-Eleazar  [who  lived  in  the  Sd  century 
A.D.]  said.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  a  beast  or  a 
bird  that  followed  a  trade?  and  yet  they  are 
fed  without  toil.  But  these  were  only  created 
to  minister  to  me,  while  I  was  created  to  min- 
ister to  my  Maker.  Was  It  not  right,  then, 
that  I  should  be  supported  without  toil? 
But  I  have  marred  my  Wf>rk  and  forfeited 
my  support." 

"With  what  measure  ye  mete  It  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.*'— SSanAsdrtn,  fol.  100, 
col.  1:  "Rabbi  Meir  [q.  v.]  said.  With  what 
measure  man  metes  it  shall  be  measured  to 
him  from  heaven." 

"  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,*' 
etc.— Bota  BatAra,fol.l6,coI.8:  "RJochanan 
[A.D.  109-8791,  surnamed  Bar-Nap'ha.  said. 
Do  they  say.  Take  the  splinter  out  of  thine 
eye,  be  will  answer.  Remove  the  beam  out  of 
thiue  own  eye." 

It  is  strniige  that,  concominir  this  Talmudic 
qnotntion  (in  the  ifebraiea,N.Y.,  March,  1879), 
a  rabbi  »hould  have  f<aid.  The  familiar  prov- 
erb in  Matthew  and  Lnke  vi,  48  ...  Is,  as  Is 
well  known  (sic/),  like  most  sentences  of 
that  kind  in  the  New  Test.,  borrowed  from 
contemporaneous  Jewish  literature."  But  the 
chronological  date  of  the  author  of  that  sen- 
tence is  the  best  proof  for  the  superficiality 
of  statements  made  by  men  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Talmnd,  try  to  aisparage  the  New  Test. 
The  New  Test,  sentence  is  also  illustrated 
in  Eraehin^  fol.  10,  co).  8,  where  R.  Tarphon 
[dr.  A.D.  180]  eays,  "It  would  greatly  aston- 
ish me  if  there  could  he  found  any  one  in  this 
age  who  would  receive  an  admonition.  If 
he  be  admonished  to  take  the  splinter  out  of 
his  eye,  he  would  answer,  Take  the  beam  out 
of  thinei  own." 

"Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  ont 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  Uien  shalt  thou  see,"  etc. 
—In  Baba  MtUia,  foL  107,  col.  8,  and  Baba  Bo- 
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ihra,  fol.  GO,  col.  8,  we  read:  "Resh  Lakish  [cir. 
A.D.  870]  said.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  *  Examine  yourself  and  search  f 
(Z«ph.  ii,  IV.  He  who  will  reprove  others 
must  himself  be  pure  and  spotless.** 
Mattvii,lS:  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  man  ehoald  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  ao  to 
them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
-•Sabbath,  fol.  81,  col.  1:  "  Hlllel  [q.  v.]  said, 

— i.  e. "  Whatever  yon  should  not  like  to  be 
done  unto  yon,  do  not  to  others.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  the  divine  law ;  all  the  rest  is  com- 
mentary only.*' 

Since  thhi  sentenM  of  Hlllel  has  become 
the  bobby  of  modem  Jewish  Talmndlats,  as 
Deutsch  and  others,  and  of  Christian  writen 
tvho,  like  Renan,  follow  their  Jewish  leaders 
nnthinkingly,  we  must  speak  a  few  words 
concerning  it.  In  his  lectures  on  JuiaUein 
and  Un  Hmory^  the  late  rabbi  Geiger,  of  Ber- 
lin, boldly  afllrms  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee 
and  a  follower  of  Hillel,  who  never  gave  ntter- 
ance  to  a  new  Idea  ("Bluen  neuen  Qedankeu 
sprach  er  kelneswegea  aus").  **  Hillel,"  he 
says,  **  was  a  genuine  reformer :"  but  wherein 
this  reformathm  consisted  Dr.  Geiger  did  not 
telL  Itwas  not  necessary,  for  Gel/er's  attempt 
was  to  disparage  Jesns ;  and  the  idea  that  Hll- 
lel was  a  genuine  reformer,  and  Jesns  merely 
an  Imitator,  moat  have  been  as  striking  as  the 
amoke-atterance  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 

As  to  Renan  and  Deutsch,  we  will  quote 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Llddon  in  his  Bampton 
LMtwrm  for  1866  (N.  T.  1860,  4th  ed.  p.  107) : 
"  Renan  sngsests,  not  without  some  heaita* 
tion,  that  Hfilel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus'* 
(**  Hlllel  fht  1e  vrai  maltre  de  Jtens.  sll  est 
permls  de  parler  de  mattre  qnand  il  s*aglt 
d'ooesi haute  originality*'  [  K<ed«  JtoMs^p.  36]}. 
"As  an  inetanc^*  says  Dr.  Llddon  (in  a  foot- 
note). "  of  onr  Lord's  real  independence  of 
Hillel,  a  single  example  may  snfiHoe.  A  re- 
cent writer  on  the  Talnrad  gives  the  follow- 
ing story :  *  One  day  a  heathen  went  to  Sham- 
nial,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  ask- 
ed him,  mockingly,  to  convert  him  to  the  law 
while  be  atood  on  one  leg.  The  Irate  master 
turned  him  from  the  door.  He  then  went  to 
Hillel,  who  gave  him  that  reply— since  so 
widely  propagrt ted— Do  not  unto  another,  etc 
This  is  the  whole  law ;  the  rest  is  merely 
oomroentary' "  i^LUawry  Btmaina  [N.T.1874], 
p.  317).  The  writer  In  the  Quarterly  Befriew 
(October,  1867,  p.  441, art.  ••The  Talmud**)  ap- 
pears to  assume  the  identity  of  Hillel's  say- 
ing with  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(Matt,  vii,  18:  Luke  vi.  81).  Yet,  in  troth, 
how  wide  Is  the  Interval  between  the  merely 
nfffoHve  mie  of  the  Jewish  president  and  the 
positive  precept— <wa  a»  y*\nT9  <va  «mA«<v 

of  the  Divine  Master." 

Bnt  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  precept 
(Matt,  vil,  18)  as  to  Its  being  considered  as  a 
fresh  discovery  In  moral  science,  most  cer- 
tainly Hillel  cannot  cl^m  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality In  respect  to  It.  It  existed  lonsr  be- 
fore his  time.  In  the  Apocryphal  book  Toblt 
we  read^  words  like  tnose  which  he  need 
(iv,  IS):  o  utatttf  tinA€*i  voi^^ m  (*' Do  that  to 
no  man  which  thou  hatest'*);  and  in  Bccliuk 

XXXi,  Ifi;  vott  TO  Tov  irAntf'iov  itt  fftamrw  ttai  hti 

nayrt  9fmjfiari  dtavoov  (I.  e.  ••  Judge  of  the  dis- 
position of  thv  neighbor  by  thyself").  An- 
cient history  Sears  ample  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  this  maxim  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Hillel.  Thus 
Diogenes  Diertius  relatea  that  Aristotle,  be- 
ing asked  how  we  ought  to  carry  ourselves 
to  our  friends,  answered,  "As  we  wish  they 
wonid  carry  themselves  to  us."  Isocrates, 
who  lived  four  hundred  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospel,  said :  a  vd^xorrer  if' 
iripmv  iV7t<rcv^e  tuvto  roTr  a\Xoiv  /li}  roietre— 

1.  e.  ••  We  must  not  do  to  others  that  which 
would  cause  anger  if  it  were  done  to  onr- 
selves."  In  its  negative  form  the  golden  rule 
of  onr  Saviour,  which  Locke  designates  as  the 
fonndation  of  all  social  virtue,  is  also  foond 
among  the  sayings  of  ConftidttS :  "  What  you 
do  not  wish  done  to  yourselves,  do  not  do  to 
others  :*'  or,  as  In  the  ConvtrmHona  (bk.  xv, 
ch.  xzlli),  where  it  appears  condensed  like  a 
telegram:  Ki  tu  vok  fik  nk  alcli.  iam^-i.  e. 
••Self  what  not  wish,  not  do  to  man." 
"   vil, 84-87:  "Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
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IngB  of  mlD€,  md  doeth  tbeni,  I  will  liken 
bim  nnto  a  wlae  man,  which  ballt  his  bcmM 
upon  a  rock,"  eic—Pirke  Aboth,  ill.  17: 
"  EL  Eliecer  ben-Aurlah  [d.  A.D.  82]  said.  He 
wboee  knowled^re  anrpamee  hit  good  deeds 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  maay  branch- 
es and  a  scaotj  root^-erery  wiud  shakes  and 
nproots  It.  mit  he  whose  good  deeds  excel 
his  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  tree 
with  a  few  branches  and  strung  routs  t  irall 
the  hurricanes  In  the  world  shonld  come  and 
storm  against  it,  they  could  not  move  It  firom 
its  place." 

Aboth  di  R,  Aotten,  c  xzIt,  Slisha  ben-Abo- 
yah  [clr.  A.D.  188]  said :  **  A  man  who  studies 
the  law,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  its  com- 
mandments, is  likened  nnto  a  man  who  builds 
a  house  the  foundation  of  which  is  made  of 
fireestone,  and  the  snperstnicture  of  brick& 
8torm  and  flood  cannot  injure  the  house. 
Bnt  he  who  studies  the  law,  but  is  destitute 
<if  good  actions,  Is  likened  unto  the  man  who 
builds  the  foundation  of  his  house  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with 
solid  stone.  The  flood  will  soon  undermine 
and  orertum  the  house.** 

From  these  parallels,  which  could  be,  perhaps,  some- 
what increased,  the  impartial  critic  will  make  his  own 
inferences.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  parallel  to  each  sentence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  for, in  the  first  place,  it  oontaina 
many  allusions  to  the  maimer  in  which  Pharisaism  dia- 
chaiged  the  religious  duties,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
our  aim  was  to  give  the  authority  of  the  parallel  pas* 
aage  in  order  to  fix  the  chronology.  The  date  added 
to  eacb  rabbi  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  Jewish 
historian  Dr.GrUtz;  and  the  claim  that  the  New.  Test, 
copied  the  Talmud  must  accordingly  be  stigmatized, 
once  for  all,  as  a  vain  glorification  of  reformed  Judaism, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  rejects  the  Talmud  as  a  re-; 
ligions  code,  but^  on  the  other,  makes  use  of  it  for  con- 
troversial purposes.     (B.  P.) 

Bennonimiiig,  the  act  or  system  of  constrncttng 
sermons.  While  other  forms  of  religious  addren  have 
had  their  sacoessive  periods  of  predominance,  Che  ser- 
mon has  maintained  the  rank  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance since  the  time  when  our  Lord  delivered  his  sei^ 
mon  on  the  Mount. 

L  History  of  tke  SubJecL — The  age  of  the  Church 
fathers  was  that  in  which  the  homify  most  prevailed. 
The  mediaeval  period  was  that  of  postils.  During  both 
these  periods  the  quality  and  character  of  religious  dis- 
courses greatly  declined,  and  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
preaching  became  at  length  nearly  lost.  To  speak  in 
the  most  guarded  manner,  it  was  overshadowed  amid 
the  ceremonials  of  worship  and  the  abounding  spirit  of 
worldliness. 

The  reformers  availed  themselves  of  preaching  as  the 
means  of  combating  the  errors  and  superstitions  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen.  Thcv  set  themselves 
diligently  to  proclaiming  the  essential  truths  of  God's 
Word,  and  by  them  the  sermon  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal importance.  That  importance  has  been  so  fully 
reoognised  in  modem  times  that  the  semaon  has  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  the  correlate  of  preaching  it- 
self. The  exhortation  and  the  homily  still  have  a  place 
among  religious  addresses,  but  it  is  not  said  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  that  they  preach  exhortations-or  homiliesi 
If  they  preach,  in  any  proper  sense,  they  preach  ser- 
mons. Hence  none  who  regard  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions,  **  As  ye  go,  preach,"  "  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  of  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept *' Preach  the  Word,"  can  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  constructing  sermons. 

II.  Ruki. — Sermonizing  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
two  important  particulars  of  plan  and  style. 

1.  Pian, — Little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  a  good 
plan  is  essential  to  a  good  sermon.  It  is  by  no  means 
caMntial  that  the  phin  be  formally  stated  or  even  made 
perceptible  to  the  hearer,  but  it  is  needed  to  guide  the 
thought  and  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  speaker.  The 
preacher  who  has  no  plan  is  liable  to  wander  from  his 


proper  line  of  tboogbt,  to  repeat  himself,  to  confuse  his 
hearers,  and  to  fail  in  all  the  important  objects  of  a  sei^ 
mon.  Superficial  readers  ha%'e  imagined,  and  some- 
times asserted,  that  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apo»- 
ties  were  uttered  without  pUn.  Careful  analysis  will, 
however,  reveal  in  every  instance  an  underlying  or  per- 
vading plan  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Still 
it  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  judging  from  the  reports 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  not  only  during  the 
New-Test,  period,  but  during  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies, but  Uttle,  if  any,  attention  was  given  to  artificial 
or  minutely  drawn  f^ns.  The  style  of  preaching  dur- 
ing the  patristie  age  being  for  the  greater  part  exposi- 
tory, preachers  were  naturally  held  to  the  order  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture  expounded.  To  whatever  extent 
panegyrics  were  introduced  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  the  order  of  narration 
was  naturally  followed.  Rarely  were  the  formal  parts 
of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  Greek  and  Human 
rhetoricians,  distinctly  developed  in  sermons.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  schoolmen  of  the  12th  centur^^  and  later 
to  apply  the  minutin  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  logic  to  the 
framework  of  sermons.  That  application  was,  however, 
so  ingeniously  made  by  them  as  to  project  its  influ- 
ence downward  through  successive  centuries^  That  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  the  preaching  of  both  Catb<* 
olics  and  Protestants  of  various  countries  even  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  prevailing  fault  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  scholastic  method  of  sermonizing  has  been 
that  of  excess  in  detail.  By  not  a  few  authors  it  has 
been  drawn  out  into  a  minuteness  of  division  and  sub- 
division, and,  in  short,  an  extreme  of  artificiality  sufll- 
cient  to  destroy  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
Not  only  professed  scholastics,  bnt  various  writers  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  have  bewildered  themselves 
and  their  readers  with  their  tedious  and  multiplied 
schemes  of  suggestion  and  division.  Whoever  has  the 
curiosity  to  see  this  statement  illustrated  may  find  am- 
ple material  in  a  joint  comparison  of  bishop  Wilkins*s 
Gi/l  o/'Preaehinfff  C\aude*9  Essay  on  ths  Composition 
of  a  JSermon,  and  G.  W.  Hervey's  Christian  Rhetoric 
While  it  mav  be  said  that  in  some  sense  these  three 
books  represent  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  also  the  17th,  the  18tb,  and  the  19th 
centuries,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  rep- 
resent an  antique  fashion,  together  with  the  action  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  of  which  more  or  less  appear  in 
every  age. 

Wilkins,  seeking  to  simplify  the  detailed  processes 
of  preceding  writers,  so  as  to  enable  preachers  to  **  teach 
dearly,  convince  strongly,  and  persuade  powerfully," 
gives  schemes  of  explication,  confirmation,  and  applica- 
tion which  cover  six  continuous  duodecimo  pages. 

Claude,  in  order  to  help  preachers  avoid  "  poor,  dry, 
and  spiritless  observations,"  and  also  to  reduce  **  obscure 
matters  to  a  natural,  popular,  and  modem  air,"  prescribes 
twenty-seven  different  sources  of  observations,  designed 
to  aid  thought  and  facilitate  invention.  They  are  prac- 
tically copied  from  the  Lod  Commimes,ot  CommonplaceSy 
of  Aristotle,  one  only  of  his  twenty-eight  being  omitted. 

Hervey,  in  the  modest  endeavor  to  do  what  he  thinks 
all  other  American  writers  have  failed  to  do — namely, 
^to  And  the  trae  g^undworks  of  homiletics,  and  to 
reduce  the  science  to  something  like  a  clear  and  suffi- 
cient system" — ^not  only  repeats  the  twenty-seven  topics 
of  CUude,  but,  on  his  own  account,  enumerates  and  ex- 
emplifies forty-one  kinds  of  topical  division  I 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  excesses  have  cslled 
forth  both  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  have  even  pro- 
voke<l  some  minds  to  the  rejection,  if  not  of  all  plans, 
yet  of  all  divisions  of  a  sermon.  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  represented  the  opposition  of  his  period  to 
the  scholastic  system  in  his  Dialogues  eomoermnff  Elo^ 
quence.  He  said,  **  For  the  most  part,  divisions  give 
only  a  seeming  order,  while  they  really  mangle  and  clog 
a  discourse  by  separating  it  into  two  or  three  parts, 
which  must  interrapt  the  orator's  action  and  the  effect 
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it  ought  to  produce.  There  remains  no  true  unity  after 
such  divisions,  seeing  they  make  two  or  three  differ- 
ent discourses,  which  are  joined  into  one  only  by  an  ar- 
bitrary connection.  Three  sermons  preached  at  differ- 
ent times,  if  they  be  formed  npon  some  regular  concert- 
ed plan,  make  one  piece  or  entire  discourse  as  much  as 
the  three  points  of  any  of  these  sermons  make  one  whole 
by  being  joined  and  delivered  together."  That  Fene- 
lon,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  arguing  against  the 
abuses  of  division,  rather  than  against  proper  plans  of 
discourse,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  his  own  subse- 
quent directions  as  to  the  plan  and  development  of  a 
sermon.  "  We  ought,"  said  he,  *'  at  first  to  give  a  gen- 
end  view  of  our  subject,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  audience  by  a  modest  introduction,  a  respectful 
address,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor  and  probity. 
Then  we  should  establish  those  principles  on  which  we 
design  to  argue,  and  in  a  clear,  easy,  sensible  manner, 
propose  the  principal  facts  we  are  to  build  on,  insisting 
chiefly  on  those  circumstances  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  use  afterwards.  From  these  principles  and  facts 
we  must  draw  just  consequences,  and  argue  in  such  a 
dear  and  well-connected  manner  that  all  our  proofs  may 
support  each  other,  and  so  be  the  more  remembered. 
"Every  step  we  advance,  our  discourse  ought  to  grow 
stronger,  so  that  the  hearers  may  gradually  perceive  the 
force  and  evidence  of  the  truth ;  and  then  we  ought  to 
display  it  in  such  lively  images  and  movemenU  as  are 
proper  to  excite  the  passions."  A  following  sentence 
discloses  more  definitely  the  view  of  Fenelon :  **  We 
ought  to  choose  some  method,  but  such  a  method  as  is 
not  discovered  and  promised  in  the  beginning  of  our 
discourse."  In  this  be  admits  the  importance,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  a  plan,  but  denies  the  propriety  of  stat- 
ing the  plan  in  advance.  In  respect  to  the  latter  item, 
it  is  safe  to  believe  that  different  subjects  and  occasions 
may  make  different  requisitions  of  the  preacher — cir- 
cumstances not  seldom  occurring  in  which  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  plan  may  conduce  greatly  to  the  appropri- 
ate objects  of  a  sermon.  At  other  times  and  on  other 
subjects,  it  may  be  better  to  carry  the  hearers  insensi- 
bly along  to  conclusions,  without  disclosing  the  proc- 
esses or  marking  the  steps  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
reached.  The  governing  principle  in  this  matter  should 
be  that  of  adaptation.  Hence  any  attempt  to  fix  arbi- 
trary and  unvarying  rules  must  result  in  failure.  But 
the  preacher  should  not,  ou  this  account,  make  the  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  prepare  and  deliver  sermons  with- 
out plan.  He  should  rather  accustom  himself  to  habits 
and  forms  of  close  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  study- 
ing carefully  the  adaptation  of  the  most  available  forms 
to  different  classes  of  subjects  and  occasions.  By  this 
means,  he  may  rise  above  the  necessity  of  loading  down 
his  mind  with  numerous  rules,  and  attain  not  only  facil- 
ity, but  correctness  of  mental  action  in  shaping  bis  ad- 
dresses to  the  comprehension  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
hearers.  On  this  plan,  an  essential  and  ever-increasing 
variety,  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  his  discourses, 
maybe  secured;  while  without  it,  or  some  similar  mode 
of  procedure,  there  is  great  danger  of  falling  into  ruts 
or  grooves  of  thought  which,  however  easy  to  the 
preacher,  become  trite  and  wearisome  to  hearers.  If, 
then,  his  logical  plans  be  set  on  fire  with  evangelical 
love  and  a  consuming  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  men, 
he  will  be  able  to  produce  sermons  of  the  highest  rhe- 
torical power. 

According  to  all  the  best  authorities,  a  sermon  should 
have  an  organic  structure — at  least  an  introduction,  an 
argument,  and  a  conclusion.  In  cases  of  extreme  brev- 
ity, the  beginning  and  end  of  the  argument  may  serve 
as  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  sermon. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  principal  and  essential 
parta  of  a  sermon  should  be  marked  with  divisions  and 
subdivisions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  oratorical  effect.  If  they  can  be  made  to 
secure  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  hearers,  and  to 
fasten  clearer  and  deeper  impressions  on  their  minds,  it 


would  be  prudery  to  reject  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  break  the  course  of  thought  or  mar  the  uni- 
ty of  the  sermon,  it  would  be  fully  to  employ  them.  So 
of  any  style  of  division,  if  found  helpful  and  auxiliary 
to  good  results,  it  is  to  be  cultivated.  If  it  seem  artifi- 
cial, redundant,  or  otherwise  a  hindrance  to  oratorical 
power,  let  it  be  sternly  rejected. 

2.  Stifle, — The  impracticability  of  prescribing  fixed 
and  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  language  to  be  employed 
in  preaching  is  quite  as  great  as  in  reference  to  plans 
of  discourse.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  im- 
portant principles  to  guide  the  composers  of  sermons, 
whether  written  or  oral. 

(1.)  The  language  of  a  sermon  should  be  prose,  and 
not  poetry. 

(2.)  All  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  prose  style 
should  be  found  in  every  sermon.  Summarily  stated, 
those  qualities  are  purity,  precision,  perspicuity,  unity, 
harmony,  and  strength.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  those 
qualities  may  justly  be  counted  as  a  defect  in  the  style 
of  any  sermon.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  to 
define  and  illustrate  them  severally,  and  also  to  give 
suggestions  as  to  their  attainment,  their  laws,  and  their 
special  uses. 

(8.)  Superadded  to  the  general  qualities  of  a  good 
style,  a  few  special  characteristics  may  be  named  as 
highly  desirable  in  the  style  of  sermons,  although  with 
some  variation  of  degree  in  accordance  with  subjects 
and  occasions. 

No  discriminating  criticism  of  sermons  can  be  made, 
apart  from  a  proper  classification  of  each  particular  ser- 
mon, on  the  basis  of  its  subject  or  special  design.  By 
such  a  classification,  sermons  are  usually  distributed  into 
five  classes,  viz.  expository,  hortatory,  doctrinal,  practi- 
cal, and  miscellaneous  or  occasional.  The  last-named 
class  requires  a  somewhat  extended  subdassification 
with  reference  to  special  topics  and  occasions,  e.  g.  a, 
missions;  6,  education;  c,  temperance;  </,  charity;  r, 
funerals;  /y  ordinances;  ^,  festivals,  etc 

To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  law  of  adaptation  will 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  important,  though  not  easily  de- 
scribed, variations  in  the  style  to  be  employed  in  treat- 
ing topics  so  different  in  character.  Yet  a  sermon  on 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  subject  ap- 
propriate for  discussion  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  will  fall 
short  of  the  highest  excellence  if  lacking  in  such  quali- 
ties of  style  as  the  following : 

i.  A  combination  of  simplicity  with  dignity.  It  is 
essential  that  a  sermon  embody  such  a  choice  of  lan- 
guage OS  will  tend  to  make  wise  the  simple;  yet,  in  his 
effort  to  be  plain,  the  preacher  must  avoid  triviality. 
He  must  employ  words  and  present  images  correspond- 
ing  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaims, 
and  which  may  also  be  understood  by  the  unlearned. 
Simplicity  in  the  sense  recommended  is  opposed  to  the 
affectation  of  elegance  and  the  straining  after  pompous 
words  and  unusual  expressions.  It  employs  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  makes  it  the  instrument  of  ele- 
vating their  thoughts  and  ennobling  their  character. 

ii.  It  is  incumbent  on  preachers  to  make  frequent  use 
of  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  as  a  means  of  de- 
claring and  illustrating  God*s  message  in  its  proper  form 
and  spirit.  -Hence  the  style  of  their  sermons  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. The  peculiar  quality  hereby  indicated,  and  which 
the  quoutions  themselves  do  not  supply,  is  sometimes 
called  scriptural  congmity.  It  is  the  picture  or  frame- 
work of  silver  in  which  the  apples  of  gold  may  be  fitly 
set. 

iiL  Another  peculiar  quality  of  style  demanded  in 
sermons  is  directness  of  address.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  sweep  circles  and  various  curvilinear  lines  of 
beauty  through  the  realms  of  thought.  Its  objects  may 
be  well  accomplished  by  exdting  admiration  and  emo- 
tions of  pleasure.  True  preaching  has  a  higher  aim, 
and  consequently  needs  to  focalize  its  power  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  mind  ami  pco^et 
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the  hearL  Hence  a  good  pulpit  style  tolentes  neither 
the  indirectness  of  an  essay  nor  any  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments which  are  not  aaxtliary  to  directness  of  ad- 
dress. It  rejects  circumlocutions  and  demands  those 
forms  of  expression  that  make  hearers  feel  that  they  are 
personally  the  objects  of  the  sacred  message.  As  a  good 
portrait  looks  every  person  calmly  in  the  eye,  so  a  good 
sermon  seems  to  speak  directly  to  every  hearer.  When, 
in  connection  with  a  just  reference  to  the  principles 
above  stated,  preachers  severally  maintain  their  individ- 
uality of  thought  and  expression,  they  will  find  sermon- 
izing not  only  a  fascinating  engagement,  but  one  fidl  of 
encouragement  from  the  happy  results  following. 

So  far  as  this  subject  has  a  literature,  it  is  found  in 
works  on  homiletics  and  preaching  (q.  v.).     (D.  P.  K.) 

Se'ron  (S^pwi^;  in  Syr.  and  one  Gr.  MS.  "Hpitfi' ; 
Vulg.  Seron)j  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  in  chief 
command  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace  iii,  13,  o  dpxitv 
Tfic  ivvafuuQ  £v/>iac))  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the  day  when  Josh- 
ua pursued  the  five  kings  "  in  the  going-down  of  Beth- 
horon**  (1  Mace  iii,  24 ;  Josh,  x,  11).  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  he  was  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the 
battle  (A  nt.  xii,  7, 1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  lan- 
guage of  1  lilacc. — Smith. 

Serosh,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  Ormuzd*s  genii,  king  of  the  earth,  and  di- 
rector of  all  things  in  iL  He  was  not,  however,  one  of 
the  seven  amshaspands,  but  only  an  assistant  to  Ardibe- 
hcsht,  one  of  their  number. 

Serpent.  The  frequent  mention  of  this  creature 
in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  important  put  which  it 
plays  in  early  mythology',  justifies  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  here  than  could  well  be  given  under  the 
special  terms  by  which  the  several  species  are  designat- 
ed. (In  doing  this  we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  mate- 
rials afforded  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

L  BibU  Names, — The  following  are  the  Ueb.  and  Gr. 
words  by  which  either  the  serpent  in  general  or  some 
particular  kind  is  represented  in  the  A.  V.  with  great 
variety  and  little  precision. 

1.  NcLchoih  (ISns,  so  called  probably  from  itb  higtmg; 
SepL  and  New  Test  o^cc)>  the  generic  name  of  any  ser- 
pent, occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Test  The  following 
are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal:  Its 
subtlety  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii,  1 ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
luded to  by  our  I^ord  in  Matt,  x,  16.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned  (see  Psa. 
Iviii,  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  32) ;  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  ser- 
pent, Which  it  would  appear  some  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews believed  to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  men- 
tioned in  P8a.cxl,  3;  Job  xx,  16,  ''the  viper's  tongue 
shall  slay  him ;"  although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov. 
xxiii,  32 ;  Eccles.  x,  8,  II;  Numb,  xxi,  9,  the  venom  is 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx,  14  the 
gall  is  said  to  be  the  poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclesi  x,  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Amos  v,  19 ;  their  dwelling  in 
dry,  sandy  places,  in  Deut  viii,  15.  Their  wonderful 
mode  of  progression  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly  mentions  it  as 
**  one  of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wonderful  for 
him"  (ver.  19).  The  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  or- 
der is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  lix,  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "cockatrice."  The 
art  of  taming  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  Eccles.  x,  11 ;  Jer. 
viii,  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  James  (iii,  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals  that 
"  have  been  tamed  by  man."   See  SERpKNT-ciiAioiiifG. 

2.  Sardph  (C)'^iZ?r  prob.  burning  [see  Seraph]  ;  Sept 
o^iC  or  Spouciov ;  A.  Y. "  fiery")  occurs  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  term  (Numb,  xxi,  6;  Deut  viii. 


15),  but  occasionally  alone  (Numb,  xxi,  8;  Isa.  xlv,  29; 
xxx,  6),  as  some  peculiarly  venomous  species. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the  "fiery 
serpents"  (D'^B'Jt^Sl  Q-^^nih)  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  8, 
with  which  it  is  usual  to  identify  the  "fiery  flying  ser- 
pent" of  Isa.  xxx,  6  and  xiv,  29.  In  the  transaction 
recorded  (Numb,  loc  cit, ;  Deut.  viii,  15)  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious 
Israelites  were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "fiying"  creatures; 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous 
snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which  Nicbuhr  (JJe- 
script,  de  PA  rab,  p.  156)  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at 
Basra  denominate  keie  turturie,  or  keie  tkidrCf  "  fiying 
serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from  their  habit 
of  "  springing"  from  branch  to  branch  of  the.  date-trees 
they  inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  (dendro- 
phid(E\  a  harmless  family  of  the  colubrine  snakes,  and 
therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Heb.  term 
rendered  "  fiery"  by  the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine 
edition  of  the  Sept  represented  by  ^avarovvTig^  "dead- 
ly." OnkelM,  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the 
Vulg.  translate  the  word  "burning,"  in  allusion  to  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  bite;  other  authorities  un- 
derstand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poisonous 
snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly  formidable  kind 
is  that  called  batan^  a  small  slender  creature  spotted 
black  and  white,  whose  bite  is  instant  death,  and  whose 
poison  causes  the  dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordiiury 
manner  (sec  Forskal,  Descript,  Animal,  p.  15).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  either  the  cerattts  or  the  noja  kaje^  or  any 
other  venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel.  See  Ziegra,  De  Serpentibut  Jgnitig 
(Jena,  1732). 

The  "fiery  fiying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  {loc,  cU,)  can 
have  no  existence  in  nature  if  taken  in  strict  literal- 
ness,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii, 
75 ;  iii,  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose  bones 
he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto  in  Arabia. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds'  wings  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  is  probable  that  some  kind 
of  flying  lizard  (Draco,  DracoceUa,  or  Dracunculus)  may 
have  been  the  "fiying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks;  and  perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless, 
is  yet  calculated  to  inspire  honor  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and  may 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  an  ani- 
mal as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  Smith  is  dbpoeed  to  take  the  sardph,  or  sup- 
posed winged  serpent,  to  be  a  haje,  one  of  the  more 
Eastern  species  or  varieties  of  the  cobra  or  naja,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  actually  distending  the  hood,  as  if 
they  bad  wings  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the 
same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  well-known  spectacle- 
snake  of  India ;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord 
with  the  words  of  Moses,  the  serpents,  the  burning  ones 
(Numb,  xxi,  6).  The  serpent  may  exhibit  this  partic- 
ular state  of  irritation  when  it  stands  half  erect  with  its 
hood  distended,  or  it  may  be  that  variety  which  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naja  7y- 
fte<^rix,  the  pof  or  spook  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  naja  haje.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
flying, the  lengthened  form,  the  muscular  apparatus,  the 
absence  of  air-cells,  and  the  whole  osteological  structure 
are  all  incompatible  with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings : 
hence  Herodotus,  in  his  search  for  flying  serpents  at 
Buto,  may  have  observed  heaps  of  exuviie  of  locusts 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea — a  phenomenon  not  unfrcquent 
on  that  coast— but  most  assuredly  not  heaps  of  bones 
and  ribs  of  serpents.  As  for  thine  of  Plutarch,  they 
may  have  been  noxious  sand-fiies.  Flying  serpents  are 
only  found  represented  in  the  symbolical  pictures  of 
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•o  eillci)  bcMiuc  of  Ih«r  rapid  moiion,  ouurt  on  ic- 
Oount  of  ■  kiiiil  iiT  ipring  they  are  uid  to  make  at  their 
rjctima,  and  a  ctainl  claii  becauM  they  eUnb  treea,  and 
■re  reported  M  awing  EhemKlTea  fioin  thence  upon  their 
Tictims,  or  lo  otbet  tren.  Nuw,  many  ipeciei  of  aer- 
peDle  are  climber*:  many  hang  by  tbe  tail  frcxn  Blender 
branchea  of  low  tree*  in  highly  healed  gieos,  uiapping 
■t  inaecta  as  they  wheel  anund  them ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately jointed,  and  if  any  abould  awing  further  than 
merely  lo  change  tbeir  bold,  and  abould  mi»  catching 
a  branch,  they  would  moat  certainly  be  dialocated,  and, 
if  not  liilled,  very  Kriooaly  injured.  From  peraonal  ex- 
periments, we  can  atteet  that  serpeqta  are  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulk,  and  without  the  meana  of  break- 
ing their  fall ;  that  few,  large  or  amall,  could  encounter 
tha  Bhoch  of  twelve  or  fourteen  CreL  elevation  witbuut 
fracturing  many  apinoua  proceaaea  of  their  Terlebrs, 
and  avoid  being  atunned  for  a  length  of  time,  or  abao- 
hilely  cniihcd  tu  death.  Being  inatinctively  conacioua 
of  the  briEileneaiiortlieiritructure,  nearly  all  anakeaare 
timid,  and  deairuua  of  avoiding  a  contest  unlesa  greatly 
provoked.  This  renark  applie*,  we  believe,  to  all  in- 
noxioDs  leipents,  the  great  boas  perbapa  excepted,  and 
to  moat  of  the  poiaonoua,  exclusive  ofaeveral  species  of 
viper  and  cobra-de-capello  (comp.  Thomson,  /lOwl  and 
Booi,  ii,  B38).  01  the  so-called  flying,  or  rather  dart- 
ing, serpents,  Niebuhr  found  near  Basra  a  venomoua  spe- 
cies called  krie  luriaiii  and  Aeu  (Aidi^;_ih>t  is, "  flying 
serpent"— becauae  it  was  said  to  fling  ilaelf  from  one  tree 
lo  another.  Admiral  Anson  heard,  at  the  island  of  Qui. 
bo,  of  snakes  flying  without  winga;  we  may  notice  the 

of  trees,  and  the  green  AJiula  of  Ceylon,  aaid  lo  spriug 
from  trees  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  aoeoaatioa  repeated 
of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical  America.  Next 
we  have  the  vtr  Uimpang  hari,  leen  in  s  forest  near 
the  rivei  Peitang  Bessie,  somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the 
Australasian  iilsiids,  under  circumuancea  that  most  cer- 
tainly rei|nire  confirmation;  since  this  fiery  serpent, so 
called  from  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  effect  of  ita  bite, 
swung  itselrfrom  one  tree  lo  another,  240  feet  distant, 
with  a  declination  to  tbe  horizon  of  only  about  fifteen 
degrees  I  We  may  thus  refer  the  "  winged"  or  "  Hying" 
■erpent  lo  the  !foja  IripHdiaiu,  in  one  of  ila  virietiea, 
because,  with  ita  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining 
tnng  on  each  aide  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  nndolating 
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lack  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet  atill  denominated  "good 
spirit,"  and  in  Egypt  ever  flgured  in  combination  with 
the  winged  globe,  it  may  well  have  received  the  name 
of  anntpi,  and  may  liuu  meet  all  the  valid  objections 
and  Cttteiliale  seemingly  opposite  comments  (see  Numb. 
xxi,G,8{  Dsut.  viii,  16;  In.  xvi,S9;  XXX,  6;  and  Pax- 


ton's  lauMtrotiaiu),  excepting  the  authority  of  Herod- 
otus, Pausanias,  and  Bochart,which,  with  all  tlie  respect 
due  to  tbeir  names,  is  not  now  sutGcient  lo  establish  tbe 
eiislence  of  a  kind  of  serpent  whose  structure  is  con- 
trary lo  the  laws  of  aoological  organiiation.  In  Isa. 
xiv,  39,  and  xxx,  6,  the  epithet  v]Gi;i:,  meopitph,  n- 
irating  (rendered  "flying"  in  tbe  A.  V.),  is  another  form 
for  "  winged,"  and  occura  in  passages  imconnected  with 
the  events  in  Exodus.  Both  bear  tnetaphoncal  inter- 
pretaiions.  A  further  conflrmalion  of  the  "deiy  ser- 
penls,"  or  '■  aerpenla  of  the  burning  bite,"  being  najas, 
occurs  in  the  name  Rat  om-Hage  {Cape  of  the  Hajs 
serpents),  situated  in  the  locality  where  geogiaphen  and 
commeauton  agree  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  af- 
flicted by  these  reptiles.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
these  are  the  baje  and  nol  the  spectacle-make,  it  may 
be  answered  that  both  Araba  and  Hindtis  confound  the 

3.  Ahhib  {^IVSS,  Sept.  Annis,  A.V.  "adder")  is 
found  only  in  Paa.  cxI,  3,  "They  have  aharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serpent;  addon'  poison  is  under  their 
lips."  The  latter  half  of  thia  verse  is  quoted  by  Paul 
from  tbe  Sept.  in  Itom.  iii,  18  ("aip").  The  poiion  of 
venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  aacred 
writera  in  a  figurative  aense  lo  express  the  evil  tempen 
of  ungodly  men ;  that  malignity  which,  as  bishop  Home 
aays,  is  "  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  inlelleetual  world" 
(comp.Deut.xxxii,33;  Job  xx,  14, 16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  particular  apedcs  of  serpent  ia  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word;  the  ancient  vcisiDus  do  not  help  ns  at 
all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some  kind  of  serpent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chsldce  paraphrase,  which 
undcrstauda  a  rpider  by  attfiub^  interpreting  this  He- 
brew word  by  one  of  somewhat  umilar  iiirm  (S^33S, 
nUoiiit).  The  etymok^  of  the  term  is  not  aacertained 
with  sufficient  preciaion  to  enable  ua  to  refer  the  animal 
to  any  determinate  speciea.  Uesenlus  derives  it  from 
two  Hebrew  roots  (C39,  aUik,  "lo  turn  backward," 
and  Z^S,altdb,"ta  lie  innatt"),lhe  cvmbined  meaning 
of  which  ia"  rolled  in  a  spire  and  lying  in  ambush;"  a 
description  which  would  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of 

The  n 

tbe  ahhub  may  be  represented  by  the  Toricoa  of  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  unlikely  that  the 
Jews  were  unacquainted  with  this  kind,  which  i>  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria.     See  Ai)I)br. 

4. 1'ilhea  ('HD,  from  an  obsolete  root  prob.  signifying 
Wheiil  or  to  be  Mtnmgi  Se]it,iinris,ipdniiv,^n\.iinnic). 
The  Hebnw  word  oocura  in  the  six  following  paaaagea: 
Deat.xxxii,6S:  rBa.lviii,G;  zd,  IS;  Jobxx,1^16i 


luu  "isp'  u'lba'teprewiiuci 

That  aome  kind  of  poiMiioiii  MrpenI  is  i1cnol«l  by 
the  Helmw^'onl  ia  cleat  Trum  the  puujtH  quot»l 
■bore.  We  further  l«uii  rrom  Ft.  Iviii,  6  ihst  Ihe 
pilluH  wo  1  intkc  upon  whii^h  Lhe  serpent -chirnten 
pncticed  their  in.  In  liia  paiiuge  cht  wicked  are 
compared  Lo  "tha  deaf  adder  that  atoppeth  her  ear, 
whicb  will  uot  hearken  to  tbe  voice  of  charmerB,  charm- 
in)!  never  no  wisely ;"  and  Trom  lu.  u,  S,  "  lhe  tuckinf; 
ehilcl  shiU  play  dd  lhe  hole  of  the  a>p,"  it  would  appear 
that  tbep^An  waaa  dweller  in  hulei  of  walls,  etc  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  il  is  by  no  meux  easy 
to  detexmioe.  Bochan,  contributes  noLhiHK  in  aid  to  a 
solution  when  ha  attempts  to  prove  tbat  Iht  pitktn  is 
the  oqi  (//itna.iii.lo'i),  for  this  species  of  serpent,  if  a 
species  be  signified  by  the  term,  has  been  so  vsguely 
described  by  auihora  that  it  it  nut  possible  lo  uy  what 
known  kind  is  reprei 
em  xookigy  is  KeneralJy  rcMricled  lo  the  I'ipnv  aipit 
of  Latreille;  but  it  u  most  probable  that  the 
among  the  ancients,  stood  fur  diRercnt  kinds  of  v 
oua  serpents.  Solinua  (c.  xxvii)  says,  "piures  di 
que  sunt  sspidum  species;"  and  .£lian  (.V-.JnJm. 
aweita  that  lhe  Kgj'ptians  enumerate  sixteen  ki 
atp.  Bruce  thnugbt  that  lhe  dtp  of  the  ancients  should 
be  refened  (o  the  oerailn,  while  Cuvier  considered 
be  the  Egyptian  cobra  (AVrjo  *"/*)■  Be  this,  however, 
aa  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebnw 
name  ptllm  ia  spedAc,  aa  it  ia  nMntimed  aa  distinct 
from  tikalmbf  aMfphiphm^  Itiphomi^  etc.,  names  of  other 
memben  of  the  OphiAi. 

Oedman  ( VfTmiKk.  SamroL  x,  t 
Ikai  with  the  Cotutir  Itbttmiu,  Lini 
by  Fortkil  (^Dac  A  mm.  p.  lo).  KosenmUller  {Sot.  ad 
Hitrot.  iii.  166),  Dr.  Lee  (lltb.  Ijr.  a.  v.  -,^9),  Dr.  Har- 
ria  (Vaf. //iir.  q/BtUi-,  srt. "  Asp"),  Col.  H.  Smith  (A'wyc. 
i«6.  W.art,"3erpent"),  believe  that  the /i**A™  of  Script- 
ure is  lo  be  idenlilled  with  the  CWufirrinfon  of  Forskal. 
Oedman  hat  no  hesitation  in  estsblinhing  an  identiiy 
between  the  C.  UttlinOM  and  the  C.  baUin;  but  from 
forskU'i  descriptums  il  is  mnal  probable  that  tbe  two 
epcdc*  are  distinct.  The  whole  srgument  that  seeks 
to  establish  tlw  identity  of  the  C.balcn  with  the  |w[itn 
of  Kcripture  is  bated  entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound. 
Koaeumnller  thinks  that  the  Arabic  wordiieriin  ought 
to  be  written ^'iin,  and  lliinks  llicre  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  specie*  reprrseiiti  the  jiilim  of  Scripture. 
Oedman's  aiEuincnl,  alM>,  ia  basol  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  tbouKli  he  aiMucet  an  aibliliunal 
piuiC  in  the  fact  tbat,  according  to  the  .Sweditl 
int  quoted  above,  tbe  common  people  of  Cypn. 
theeiHthetDriiikpU  (coi^),  "deaf,"  upon  the  Crieff. 
mu.  He  does  not,  bowever,  beliei-e  that  this  apedes  ia 
IX.— Oo 
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absolutely  deaf,  fur  he  aaya  it  can  hear  welL  This  e[n- 
'  deafneia  attributed  lo  the  C.  Ubrtimii  Oednun 
may  throw  light  on  the  postage  in  Pta.  Iviii,  6, 
about  "lhe  deaf  odder."  At  regards  the  opinion  of 
KosenmUller  and  othen  who  recognise  ittpilien  under 
the  baton  of  Fonkll,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the 
identity  it  allowed,  we  are  as  much  iu  the  dork  aa  ever 
"ect,  for  the  C.  baton  o(  FortkU  has  never 
ined.  irf^.h^'anbetbetameaaC^cicfiniu, 
the  species  denoted  may  be  the  £ehi$  artniecla  (7*0X1- 
ma)  of  Egjpt  (flalatogue  ofSaakn  in  B}-il.Hm.\,  29). 
Probably  ^1  that  noturalitts  have  ever  heard  of  the  C. 
batOK  is  derived  from  two  or  three  lines  of  description 
given  by  FonkU.  "The  whole  body  it  spotted  with 
black  and  white;  it  ia  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  the  tbick- 
0  Ihumha;  oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  on  In- 
the  wounded  body  twells."  The  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  (feo/ snake  nfCypnit,aDd  adduced  in  tup- 
port  of  his  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; for  it  mutt  be  remembered  that  aoditiou  in  all  the 
OpUdia  is  very  imperfect,  aa  all  the  memben  of  tbia 
order  an  destitute  of  a  tympanic  cavity.  The  epithet 
"  deaf,"  thcTefiire,  to  far  as  relates  to  the  power  all  ser- 
pen tt  pattest  of  hearing  onftnory  sounds,  msy  reasonably 
be  applied  to  any  snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  many  coun- 
tries attributea  "deornesa"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be 
'  '  '  a  thence  that  the  common 
benu)  is  identical  with  the  "deaf  adder" 
of  the  Mch  Psalm.     Vulgar  opinion  in  Cyprus  is  of  no 
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vulgar  opinion  elsewhere.  A  preliminary  proof,  more- 
over, isneccasaiyforthea^ument.  ThetnakeofCypma 
must  be  demonstrBled  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land :  a  fsct  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though, 
as  wsa  stated  above,  the  anake  of  Cyprua  {C.  Ubrlimiij 
may  be  the  tame  aa  the  Kchiiaraicoia  of  North  Africa. 
Very  absurd  are  some  of  lhe  explanations  which  com- 
mentators have  given  of  the  paatage  concerning  the 
"deaf  adder  that  aWppelh  her  earn;-  the  rabbi  Solo- 
mon (according  to  Bochail,  iii,  162)  aaecrta  that  "thia 
snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in  one  ear)  that  she  slops 
the  other  with  dual,  leaC  the  sbould  hear  the  cbannei'B 
voice."  Olhera  maintain  that  "the  applies  one  ear  to 
the  ground  and  stops  the  other  with  her  tail."  That 
such  errors  ahuuld  have  prevailed  in  former  doyt,  when 
little  else  but  fuolith  morveli  filled  the  pagea  i^  natural 
hialory,  ia  uot  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  allusion  to  them 
would  hove  been  mode  here  if  Ihit  abaurd  error  of  ■'  the 
adder  atoppiiig  ber  ears  with  bei  tail"  had  not  been  per- 
petuated in  our  own  day.  In  Bylhner'a  Zyrc  ofha-cii, 
p.  16a  (Dee's  translation,  1S47),  the  following  expbuia- 
tion  of  the  word^'Asi,  without  note  or  comment,  Dccura: 
'Msp,  whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  aa 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms;  it  ia  deaf  of  one 
ear,  and  ttope  tbe  other  with  dust  or  ita  tail,  that  it  nuy 
not  bear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomaon  alto  (Limd  ail 
Hook,  i,  221)  teems  to  give  credence  to  tbc  fable  when  be 
writes;  "There  it  also  current  on  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  bis  ear  with  hit  tail  to  fortify  him- 
self against  tbe  influence  of  music  and  other  channa." 
It  it  not  then  necdiets  In  observe,  in  confutation  of  tbe 
above  error,  that  no  serpent  possesses  external  openings 
to  the  ear.  The  true  explanation  of  Pta.  hisi,  6  is  tim- 
ply  as  follows :  There  are  some  Mrpenls,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  attempts 
of  lhe  charmer— in  the  language  of  -Scripture  luch  in- 
dividuals may  be  termed  deaf.  The  point  of  the  rebuke 
consists  in  the  fact  tbat  tbe  p/lhm  waa  capable  of  hear- 
ing the  charmet'a  aong,  but  lefuaed  to  do  so.  The  in- 
dividuol  case  in  question  was  on  exception  lo  the  nde. 
If,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  cxpretnion  "deaf  adder" 
denoted  '••me  apecict  that  wok  incapable  of  hearing, 
whence  il  liad  its  i^citic  nsme,  Imn  ci>idd  there  be  any 
force  in  tbc  comparison  which  the  psolmiii  makes  with 
wicked  men?  Serpen(a,though,comparotivelj' apeak- 
ing,  deaf  to  ordinary  tounds,  are  no  dnubt  capable  of 
hearing  the  abarp,  thrill  sounds  which  the  chanaer  pro- 
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dace*  cither  by  hin  voice  or  by 
comparative  (lesfiiess  ia,  it  ■ppesrs  to  ut,  the  very  rtatoi 
why  Mich  Nuiiila  aa  the  chiTiner  makes  produce  (hi 
deaired  effect  in  the  labject  under  trfitmenL     Aa  Ihi 
KgyptLan  cobra  ia  more  frequently  then  any  other  ape- 
ciea  the  aubject  upoti  which  the  aerpeiit-charmera  of  thi 
Bible-linda  practice  their  acieiiee,  aa  it  ia  fond  of  con- 
cealing itaelf  in  walla  and  in  bole*  (I*l  xi.S),  and  aa  i( 
is  nut  impoaaible  thaCthedcTivalinnofthe  Hebrew  word 
pilhen  haa  reference  to  the  expanding  powers  of  If ' 
aeq>ent'a  neck  when  irritated,  it  appcan  to  uB  to  hi 
at  leaat  as  good  a  claim  to  represent  (he  pilAen  as  I 
very  rioubLful  apecies  of  Colubtr  batan,  which  on  wi 
■lender  grounds  has  been  so  positively  Ideuiibed  wi 

iC       Sec  SKIIPKNT-^IIARHtSO. 

6.  £phih  (n;iEX;  Sept.  ipic,  Aawit,  fiaviXiamt)  oc- 
ean in  Job  XX,  IS;  Ita.  xnx,  6;  and  lix,  b,  in  all  of 
which  passages  the  A.  V.  haa  "viper."  There  ia  no 
scriptural  alluaiun  by  meana  of  which  it  is  pooaible  to 
delemiine  (he  tpcciea  ef  acrpenC  indicated  by  the  Heb. 
term,  wliich  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signiliea  "to 
hiaa."  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  261)  speaks  of  aome  poiaonoua 
snake  wliich  the  Arabs  call  IcfTah  (.tt-ffuh) :  "  it  is  the 
moat  rtulignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot 
long."  Jackaon  also  [Morocco,  p.  110)  mentions  this 
serpentj  from  bis  dcsctiptJDn  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
Algetinc  adder  (f-cAtdia  arklatu  vat.  J/uaritonioi). 
The  snake  (Ix'Bm}  that  fastened  on  Paul'a  hand  when 
be  was  at  Heiita  (Acts  xxviii,  S)  was  probably  the 
common  viper  {PtlioM  brria),  which  is  widely  dialrib- 
ated  throughout  Europe  and  the  ialauda  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  (ha  yiprra  (upii,*  not  uncommon  species 
ou  the  coaatsof  the  same  aea.     See  Vipeb. 

6.  Ttipha,  or  TtiplKmi  (;t^  'P^ipXi  SepL  ityova 
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in  the  three  passagea  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  as 
in  Jer.  viii,  17,  it  is  rendered  "cockatrice."  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  a  root  which  means  "  lo  hiaa'  does 
not  help  us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  that  it  was  of  ■  hnstilc  nature,  and  from 
the  patalleliam  of  laa.  xi,  8  it  appesra  that  the  liiplumi 
waa  conaidered  even  more  dreadful  than  the  pilhen. 
Bocbart,  in  bis  Hirroz.  (iii,  182,  ed.  Kosenm tiller),  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Itiphmi  a  the  baiUitk  o( 
the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in  Vulg.  reada  ngalvi'), 
which  waa  then  supposed  to  destroy  life,  bum  op  grass, 
and  break  atones  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath 
(comp.  Pliny,  U.N.  viii,  83);  but  this  is  eiplaiuing  an 
"ignotum  per  ignutiua." 

The  whole  atory  of  the  baailisk  is  involved  in  fable, 
and  it  ia  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the  animal  to 
which  the  ancienta  attributed  such  terrible  power.  It 
ia  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  Forakil  (Dticr. 
AniinaL  p.  IS)  speaks  of  a  kind  of  serpent  {Coluier  hot- 
Icik  ia  the  name  he  gives  it)  which  he  aaya  produces 
irritation  on  (be  qiot  touched  by  ita  breath ;  he  ia  quot- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  Is  this  a  relic 
of  the  ba^liakan  fable?  1'hU  creature  was  ao  called 
from  a  mark  on  its  head,  supposed  lo  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar  mark- 
ings on  the  head— the  varieties  of  the  spectacle-cobras 
of  India,  for  example— so  that  identification  ia  impossi- 
ble. Aa  the  Sept,  makes  use  of  the  word  basilisk  (Psa. 
xc,  tS;  xci,  13  A.  v.),  it  was  thought  deairable  lo  aay 
this  much  on  the  subject.  The  badilisk  of  natural  iais 
ia  a  most  fbrbidding-louhing  yet  harmless  liiard  of  the 
family  /yucmute,  onler  Snaria.  In  using  the  term. 
therefore,  rare  must  be  Ukcn  not  ID  confound  the  myth, 
ical  serpent  with  the  veritable  Saurian,  Basilisk  is  an 
indefinite  English  name,  which  belongs  lo  no  identined 
BSrpent,  and  now  appears  only  in  the  works  of  ancient 
compilers  and  berslds,  where  it  is  flgured  with  a  civil, 
though  there  is  no  really  crested  or  frilled  species  known 
lo  exist  in  the  whole  Ophidian  order.  Crested  scriiriit- 
uecm,  it  ia  true,  on  Ureek  and  Etruscan  vaaca;  but  they  i 
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are  invariably  mythological  repreaentationa,  probably 
derived  from  descriptive  rumors  of  the  hooded  nq^ 
etrailfi,  and  perhaj^  miij-rEiM ,-  the  fiiit  of  theae  having 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  turbaned,  the  other  to  a  coro' 

it  ia  from  the  apparently  crowned  form  that  the  d»- 
nnminations  of  basilisk  and  tegulus  were  derived.    See 

BAStLtaK. 

It  is  posnble  that  the  liiphoiii  may  be  lepreseiited  by 
the  Algerine  adder  (Clolha  ilaurilanica),  but  it  must 
be  conftaaed  Ihat  Ibis  is  mere  cunjerluie.  Dr.  Harris, 
in  hia  Kalural  IMery  of  Ihe  BibU,  erroneously  sup- 
poses it  lo  be  identical  with  the  Itajah  tfpken  of  For- 
■kal,  which,  however,  ia  a  Hab  {Trigon  irphm,  Cuv.), 
and  not  a  serpent,    tjee  Cockathicx. 


Algerine  Adder  (aoIAo 

7.  SktphipUiK  CVD"'I!Pi  Sept.  iyni3ii/«voc!)  «M>m 
only  in  Gen.  ilix,  17,  where  it  ia  used  to  charactciiia 
the  tribe  of  Dan :  "  Dan  aball  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  the  path,  that  bitelh  the  horse's  heels,  so 
that  bis  rider  shall  fall  backwards."  Various  are  the 
readings  of  the  old  versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samar- 
itan interprets  ihrphipkini  by  "lying  in  wail;"  the  Tar- 
gums  of  'lonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  wilh 
the  Sytiac,  "a  basilisk"  ('S^in,  chvrmSa,  datnaice). 
The  Arabic  interpreters  Erpeniua  and  Saadiaa  have 
"ihe  homed  anake;"  and  so  the  Tulg.  ctraitei.  The 
Sept.,  like  the  SamariUn,  must  have  connected  the  He- 
brew term  with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of 
''■itiing  in  ambush."  Tlie  original  word  cornea  from 
■  root  (-1(1^)  which  signiBea  "  lo  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or 

The  haUt  of  the  ihrphiphin  alluded  lo  in  Jacob's 
prophecy — namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and  bit- 
ing at  the  horse'a  heeli — auita  the  zhtrncta  of  a  well- 
known  speciesof  venomous  snake,  the  celebrated  homed 
viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  (_Ctraita  Haurlquiilii'), 
which  ia  found  abundantly  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  ikrphi- 
piin  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic  lijfan.     If 
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nataralistft :  **  Siffon^  serpentis  genus  leve,  pnnctls  maca- 
lisque  diAtinctum" — "a  small  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab,  Lex.  s.  v.).  *'The 
cerastes  {Cercutes  Hasselquistu)  is  brownish  white,  with 
pale -brown,  irregular  unequal,  spots"  (^Catalogue  of 
Sfuxkes  in  Brit,  Mus,  i,  29).  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals  being  spotted  affords 
sufificient  ground,  when  taken  alone,  for  asserting  that 
they  are  identical,  for  many  serpents  have  this  char- 
acter in  common ;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  adduced  above,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  this  spotted  character  belongs  only  to  a  very  few 
kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at 
least  form  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  the  shephipkdn  with  the  cerastes.  The 
name  of  cerastes  is  derived  from  a  curious  hom-llke 
process  above  each  eye  in  the  male  (and  occasionally, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  female  likewise),  which  gives  it 
a  formidable  appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  A  bys- 
suna,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  account 
of  these  animals.  He  observes  that  he  found  them  in 
great  numtiers  in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by 
the  jerboa,  and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  cerastes  he 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of 
these  snakes  in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  years  without 
any  food.  Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce 
throws  some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors 
as  to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  iElian  {De  Anim. 
XV,  18),  Isidorus,  iEtins,  have  all  recorded  of  the  ce- 
rastes that,  whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a 
straight  direction,  this  one  and  the  ktemorrhous  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move  side- 
ways, stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  either  side  (and  comp. 
Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what  Bruce 
says,  *'The  cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards,  sideways;  when  he 
inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him, 
he  creeps  with  his  side  towards  the  person,^  etc  The 
words  of  Ibn-Sina,  or  Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has 
been  observed  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  ce- 
rastes  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but,  of 
course,  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen 
not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Bruce.  The  cele- 
brated John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
roan  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  cerastes 
(see  Philosophy  Transact,  1760).  Hasselquist  minutely 
describes  it  {Itim  p.  241,  365).  The  cerastes  is  ex- 
tremely venomous;  Bnice  compelled  one  to  scratch 
eighte^i  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  all  died  nearly  in  the  same  inten^al  of  time. 
It  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
is  occasionally  found  larger.  It  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily Viperida,  order  Ophidia,  This  is  a  dangerous  spe- 
cies, usually  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jer- 
boas, and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-paths;  for  there  are 
now  few  or  no  ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  pretend- 
ed they  used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwary 
passers.     It  is  still  common  in  Eg}^t  and  Arabia. 

Another  kind  of  homed  serpent  is  the  A'ryx  cerastes 
of  Daudin,  also  small,  having  no  movable  poison-fangs, 
but  remarkable  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  through  the  upper  jaw,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  two  white  hofns  above  its  surface. 
It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  hy  the  name  of 
harbagi,  which  may  be  a  distortion  of  ovfidiog  in 
Horapollo,  and  is  classed  by  Hasselquist  among  slow- 
worms,  because  in  form  the  tail  does  not  taper  to  a 
point.  Its  colors  are  black  and  white  marblinga,  and 
the  eyes  are  lateral  and  very  near  the  snout.  See 
Asp.  ' 

8.  Tsimmadn  (*|1K)9S,  Deut  viii,  16)  appears  to  be  a 
serpent,  though  rendered  bj-  "  drought"  in  the  A.  V. 
and  others,  so  called  because  of  the  intolerable  thirst 
occasioned  by  its  bite.     If  this  translation  be  correct, 


it  will  form  in  modem  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus 
IlurriOf  and  subgenus  IHpsas  or  Bongai'us.  But  no 
species  of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India ;  and 
Avicenna  locates  the  Torrida  dipsas  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Gesner*s  figure 
of  Dipsas  belongs  precisely  to  the  subgenus  here  point- 
ed out.  As  one  of  the  colubrine  family,  it  should  not 
be  venomous;  but  the  last-mentioned  writer  remarks 
that  several  of  these  are  regarded  in  their  native  lo- 
calities with  great  dread;  and  on  examination  it  is 
found  that,  although  they  have  no  erectile  tubercular 
fangs,  with  a  poison-bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the 
long  back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  contains,  in  some 
at  least,  a  highly  venomous  poison.     See  Drought. 

9.  Zochil  (bnix,  literally  a  crawiei')  occasionally 
stands  (Deut.  xxxii,  24, "  serpent ;"  Mic.  vii,  7, "  worm") 
as  a  general  term  for  the  serpent  tribe.    See  Worm. 

10.  Tannin  (T^IFl,  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12; 
elsewhere  usually  "dragon")  seems  in  the  above  in- 
stances to  denote  a  venomous  reptile  (Deut  xxxii,  83) ; 
but  of  a  vague  character.    See  Sea-monster. 

11.  The  usual  and  proper  term  for  "serpent"  in  the 
New  Test,  is  u^iCf  a  snake  of  any  kind ;  but  once  (James 
iii,  7)  ipwirov  (elsewhere  "  creeping  thing")  is  thus  ren- 
dered. More  specific  terms,  noticed  above,  are  iieiriQf 
ixiSva,  ipoKutv. 

II.  Scientific  ClassificaHon  and  Characteristics, — 1. 
Systematical  nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate 
considerably  more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a  single 
one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  few  descriptive 
indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scientific  language 
would  now  be  applied  generically.  It  is  tme  that, 
among  the  names  of  the  list,  several  may  be  synonyms 
of  one  and  the  same  species ;  still  none  but  the  most 
recent  researches  give  characters  sufiScicnt  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  her- 
pctology  of  the  regions  in  question  has  been  estab- 
lished. For,  snakes  being  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  there  are  instances 
of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hajesj  precisely  the 
same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  oth- 
ers, again,  may  be  traced  from  Great  Britain  to  Persia 
and  Eg3'pt,  as  is  instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its 
varieties.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  vain  efforts  at 
identifying  all  the  serpents  named,  it  will  be  a  prefer- 
able course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  families, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty;  and  in  so  doing  it  will  appear  that 
even  now  species  of  importance  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients arc  far  from  being  clearly  established. 

Serpents  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  very 
distinct  sections — the  first  embracing  all  thme  that  are 
provided  with  movable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  all  regarded  as  ovo-viviparous,  and 
called  by  contraction  vipers :  they  constitute  not  quite 
one  fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by  naturalists. 
The  second  section,  much  more  numerous,  is  the  colu- 
brine,  not  so  armed,  but  not  therefore  always  entirely 
innocuous,  since  there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous 
secretions  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  wounds  made 
by  their  fixed  teeth,  which  in  all  serpents  are  single 
points,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as  they 
stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
of  these  comparatively  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamis 
and  hydrophisy  or  watcr-scrpcnts,  Anong  which  several 
are  venomous. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  above  identification,  one  class 
of  serpents,  the  cobra  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  most  venomous  in  the  East.  The  genus  Naja — 
Ilaridi  (?)  of  Savary — is  distinguished  by  a  plaited 
hend,  large,  very  venomous  fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  un« 
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der  excitement,  which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior 
part,  of  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when 
the  scales,  usually  not  imbricated,  but  lying  in  juxta- 
position, are  separated,  and  expose  the  skin,  which  at 
that  time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contrast- 
ing highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  bluish  colors. 
The  species  attain  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  of  the  genus  viper;  are  more 
massive  in  their  structure ;  and  some  possess  the  facul- 
ty of  self-inflation  to  triple  their  diameter,  gradually 
forcing  the  body  upwards  into  an  erect  position,  until, 
by  a  convulsive  crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike 
backwards  at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  Capt.  Stevens, 
of  the  Royid  Marines^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tnith  of 
the  universal  report  concerning  the  moile  of  striking 
back  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  had  a  quill  introduced 
into  the  vent  of  one  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown 
into.  The  skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  nearly 
all  its  length;  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stop, 
from  the  alarming  attitude  it  assumed. 

2.  Among  the  various  tribes  of  animals  which  arc 
inimical  to  man,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with 
the  venomous  snakes  for  the  deadly  fatality  of  their 
enmity :  the  lightning  stroke  of  their  poison-fangs  is 
the  unerring  signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  preceded  by 
torture  the  most  horrible.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  ser- 
pent has  been  known  to  produce  death  in  two  minutes. 
Even  where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid, 
its  delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suf- 
fering. The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  described :  A 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  which  becomes  swollen,  shining, 
hot,  red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  insensible.  The  pain  and 
inflammation  spread,  and  become  more  intense ;  fierce 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts,  and  a  humingjire 
perva£»  the  body.  The  eyes  water  profusely ;  then 
come  swoonings,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  difll- 
cult  breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  sharp  pains  in  the  loins. 
The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow,  while  a 
black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which  changes 
to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  succeeds,  and 
giddiness,  faintness,  and  overwhelming  terrors,  huming 
thirty  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from  the  orifices  of 
the  body,  intolerable  fetor  of  breath,  convulsive  hic- 
coughs, and  defith. 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  seated 

on  the  cheeks,  and  stored 
for  use  in  membranous 
bags,  placed  at  the  side  of 
each  upperjaw,  and  envel- 
oping the  base  of  a  large, 
_  ,       .  ._         _-_  .       curved,  pointed   tooth, 

two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of  being  erected  by  a 
muscular  apparatus  under  the  power  of  the  animal,  when 
they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deadly  blow  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throws  its 
body  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  that  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  close 
contact,  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.  The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  back,  the  head 
projecting  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  animal  is  launched  for^-ard  to- 
wards the  object  of  its  anger,  the  erected  tooth  is  forci- 
bly struck  into  the  flesh,  and  withdrawn  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  thoughts  No  doubt  the  rage  which  stimulates 
the  action  calls  forth  an  increased  action  of  the  poison- 
glands,  by  which  the  store-sac  is  filled  with  the  secre- 
tion. The  muscular  contraction  which  gives  the  rapid 
blow  compresses  at  the  same  instant  the  sac ;  and  as  the 
acute  point  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom  is 
forced  through  the  tubular  centre  into  the  wound. 

III.  Scripture  History, — It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
aerpent  that  the  devil  seduced  Eve;  hence  in  Scripture 


Satan  ia  called  *^  the  old  serpent"  (Rev.  zii,  9,  and  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  8).  On  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  word, 
see  the  Jour»  of  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p.  851  sq. ;  corop. 
Bibliotk.  Sacra,  Jan.  1864. 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the  transaction 
of  the  fall  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  brief 
comment,  being  full  of  deep  and  curious  interest.  First 
of  all,  then,  we  have  to  note  the  subtlety  ascribed  to 
this  reptile,  which  was  the  reason  for  its  having  been 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our 
Lord  as  belonging  to  it, "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents**  (Matt.. 
X,  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  among  Orientals 
and  the  people  of  the  Westeni  world,  that  the  serpent 
was  endued  with  a  large  share  of  sagacity.  The  He- 
brew word  D^"^?,  translated  "  subtile,"  though  frequent- 
ly used  in  a  good  sense,  implies,  it  is  probable,  in  this 
passagei  **  mischievous  and  malignant  craftiness,''  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Aquila  and  Theodotion  by  leavovp- 
yoCt  (uid  thus  oommented  upon  by  Jerome,  "Magis  ita- 
que  hoc  verbo  calliditaa  et  versutia  quam  sapientia  de- 
monstratur"  (see  RosenmtUler,  Schol,  ad  loc).  The  an- 
cients give  variou)!  reasons  for  regarding  serpents  as 
being  endued  w|th  wisdom,  as  that  one  species,  the 
cereuteif  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the  heels  of 
animals  sb  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  consid- 
ered the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent  takes  care  to 
conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.  Serpents  have 
in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  cunning  crafti- 
ness. The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord 
refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity  displayed  by  ser- 
pents in  avoiding  danger.  The  disciples  were  warned 
to  be  as  prudent  in  not  incurring  unnecessary  persecu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect 
attitude,  as  Milton  (P.  L,  Ix,  496)  says — 

"Not  wllh  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  ba^e  of  Hsiu^  folds  that  towcr'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze." 

Comp.  also  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  1,4),  who  believed  that  God 
now  for  the  first  time  inserted  poison  under  the  ser- 
pent's tongue,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  feet, 
cau^ng  him  to  crawl  low  on  the  ground  by  the  un- 
dulating inflections  of  the  body  (Kttrd  rrjc  y^c  (XvffT6>- 
fupov).  Patrick  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  entertained  the  ex- 
traordinary notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  fall  was  a 
winged  kind  (8araph\  and  Adam  Clarke  has  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  exegetes  ever  since  for  maintaining 
that  the  serpent  of  the  garden  was  an  orangoutang 
{Comment,  ad  loc.). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  progression  ia 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  a  serpent, 
whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so  beautifully  effected 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  mul- 
titudinous ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs 
of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place 
to  place;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the  fall 
moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  form- 
ed on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Saurophis  tetradacfj^us 
and  the  Chamcesaura  anguina  of  South  Africa,  which 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi- 
feet;  indeed,  even  in  the  boa -constrictor,  underneath 
the  skin  near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary 
legs.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
snakes  before  the  fall  were  similar  to  the  Saurophis. 
Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all  the 
fossil  Opkidia  that  have  hitherto  been  found  diflfer  in 
no  essential  respects  from  modem  representatives  of 
that  order:  it  is,  moreover,  beade  the  mark,  for  the 
words  of  the  curse, "  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  are 
as  characteristic  of  the  progression  of  a  saurophoid  ser- 
pent before  the  fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  that  the  serpent  tmderwent  any 
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change  of  fonn  on  aecoont  of  the  part  it  plarcd  in  the 
history  of  the  fall.  The  Ban  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  **  for  signa 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  yearn.'*  The  typ- 
ical form  of  the  serpent  and  ita  mode  of  prof^ressiwi 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  same  before  the  fall  as  af- 
ter it;  bat  subsequent  to  the  fall  its  form  and  progres- 
sion were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  b>' 
aU  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was  cursed  *^  above 
all  cattle,"  and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  forever 
stamped  upon  it.  There  is  no  necessity  to  show  bow 
that  part  of  the  cunc  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks 
of  the  "enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind ;  and  though,  of  coarse,  this 
has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil  whose  instru- 
ment the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
tnie  of  the  serpent.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  diiSfer  with 
Theocritus  {Id,  xv,  58)— 

rov  ^vxpo*  S^tv  TafitiXtara  dedofXM 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  **  eat  dust"  (see  Gen. 
iii,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  25;  Mic.  vii,  17) ;  these  animals,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  take  their  food  on  the  ground,  do  con- 
sequently swallow  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and 
dust  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  332). 

IV.  Mythology* — As  already  seen,  scriptural  evidence 
attests  the  serpent's  influence  on  the  early  destinies  of 
mankind ;  and  this  fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the 
legends,  and  creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  far 
from  being  obliterated  at  this  day  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  hemispheres,  where 
the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of  the  vivip- 
arous class  are  not  uncommonly  adored,  but  more  gen- 
erally respected,  from  motives  originating  in  fenr;  and 
others,  of  the  oviparous  race,  are  suffered  to  abide  in  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from 
causes  not  easily  determined, excepting  that  the  serpent 
is  ever  considerefl  to  be  possessed  of  some  mysterious 
superhuman  knowledge  or  power.  Hence,  besides  real 
species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from  the  living,  but  combining 
other  or  additional  properties,  occur,  at  the  most  early 
periods,  OS  metaphorical  typos,  in  fable  and  history,  and 
in  the  hieroglyphics  and  religions  paintings  of  many 
nations.  Such  are  the  innumerable  fables  in  HindA  lore 
of  Nagas  and  Noga  kings;  the  primeval  astronomy  which 
placed  the  serpent  in  the  skies,  and  called  the  Milky  Way 
by  the  name  of  Anonta  and  Sesba  Kaga ;  the  pagan 
obscure  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typi- 
fied by  a  serpent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  ark,  which 
astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the  skies  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the  moon,  when,  in 
an  edipaed  state,  it  appeare  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
promnoSjor  cresoent-ahaped  boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  lunar  eclipses  still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this 
character,  and  to  excite  general  apprehension  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  as  well  as  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands as  well  as  in  America.  See  Dragon.  The  na- 
tions of  the  North  once  believed  in  the  Jormunds  Gan- 
der, or  Kater  serpent  of  the  deep ;  and  they,  together 
with  the  Celts  and  Basques  and  all  Asia,  had  legends 
of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha,  the  dragon  guardian  of  riches, 
brooding  on  gold  in  caverns  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  exten- 
sive heaths.  These  fables  were  a  residue  of  that  an- 
tique dragon-worship  which  bad  its  temples  from  High 
Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
once  flourished  both  in  Greece  and  Northern  Africa — 
structures  with  avenues  of  upright  stones  of  several 
miles  in  length,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
at  Camak  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Ked- 
ruth  in  Cornwall — the  two  last  mentioned  more  partic- 
ularly showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  con- 
stituting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  again  was 
an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The  Hesperian, 
Colchian,  and  Lemsean  dragons  are  only  Greek  legends 
of  the  same  doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  affording 
ample  proof  how  far  the  pagan  world  had  departed  from 


the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive 
use  of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  oentre  of  ophiolatry,  this  diebaring 
service  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  Christian  sect  of 
heretics,  called  Ophttse,  or,  according  to  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Ophiani,  arose  in  the  2d  century  of  our  osra. 
As  an  emanation  of  the  GnosticS)  their  errors  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  TertuUian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perveiaraess  ingeniously  misleading 
itself  and  othere  by  the  abase  of  symbols;'  yet,  when 
the  anguine  type  did  not  pass  into  long,  distorted  leg- 
ends, it  is  evident,  from  the  brazen  serpent  raised  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  correctly  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of 
divine  aid ;  and  that  its  tnie  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  escape  even  pagan  comprehension  appears  from  pro- 
fane history,  in  Meissi,  the  good  serpent,  being  likewise 
properly  understood  by  the  Egyptians,  until  idolatry 
distorted  all  the  national  reminiscences,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  what  was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kireher,  was,  however,  the  general  name 
fbr  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneph,  or  Cnuphis,  or  Ih- 
Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always  figured  as  the  Nachash 
or  Thermuth,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or 
lord-eerpent  of  India,  and  still  a  personification  of  the 
vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu  and  many  othera 
being  pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In  this  sense  the 
good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
and  called  by  them  the  spirit  pervading  nature,  the 
creator  from  whose  mouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg ; 
being  referred,  after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation, 
to  any  typical  form  of  the  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Almighty  with  the  minutry  of  his  Bcr\*ant, 
(See  Deane,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  through- 
out the  World  [Lond.  1833].)     See  Serpext-worship. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of  the 
great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour  even  each 
other ;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  bear- 
ing a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail,  and  gliding  ,over  a 
seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on  the  head,  while  human 
sacrifice  by  decapitation  is  performed  before  it  This 
serpent  is  so  carefully  drawn  that  we  recognise  the 
Thaibanne,  Ophites  ThehannSj  which  grows  to  twelve 
or  more  feet  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python  tigris  al- 
IncanSf  the  great  snake  even  at  present  worshipped  in 
Cutch :  it  may  be  the  Aphophis  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
descant  further  on  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  purpose ;  but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  no- 
ticed, changing  its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the 
deluge  to  that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrying  the 
spirit  of  human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without 
its  counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging  out 
the  deep,  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped  Python, 
carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  Noachidsp,  has  been 
discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote  them  to  be  the 
solar  regenerators  of  mankind.  Thus,  as  is  ever  the 
case  in  polytheistical  legends,  the  type  disappeon 
through  multiplied  transitions  and  the  number  of  other 
symbols  and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem.  It  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the  snake 
form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranno,  Hoph,  Bai,  Hoh  or 
Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  may  have 
suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless  house- 
snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eternity;  and  this 
same  quality  was,  no  doubt^  the  cause  why  this  animal, 
entwined  round  a  staff,  was  the  symbol  of  health  and 
the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  classical  iEsculapius 
and  Hygeia.  There  are  species  of  this  genus  common 
to  Palestine  and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. They  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
pagan  ^nctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens  and 
other  impostures;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or  Hagstone 
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ITU  Ruerled  to  be  produced  by  (b«  vennmooa  vip« 
■peciei.  With  eucli  powen  of  dotraj'ing  ininiil  lifr, 
and  with  an  lapect  at  oact  terrible  and  resplondent,  U 
may  eoiilf  be  imagined  how  >oon  fear  and  superatitjon 
would  combine,  at  periods  anleriar  to  liiiloricil  data, 
to  rai>e  theu  maiuun  into  diviiiitien,  anil  endearor  to 
deprecate  their  wialh  by  the  bUnduhmenUorwaTiibip; 
and  how  devgn  and  cupidity  would  teach  these  very 
TOtaiies  the  manlier  of  subduing  their  rerocily,  of  ex- 
Iracting  their  instruments  of  mischief,  snd  making 
them  subservient  to  tbe  wonder  and  amusement  oC  the 
vulgar  by  using  certain  cadences  of  sound  which  af- 
fect their  heaiiDg,and  exciting  in  tliem  a  desire  lo 
perform  a  kind  of  pleasurable  movement  that  may  be 
compared  to  dancing.  Hence  [he  Nagas  of  llie  Kast, 
tlic  Hagworms  of  the  West,  and  the  Ilaje  have  all  been 
deifled,  styled  agalkodirnUHt,  or  gaud  spirit ;  and  figures 
of  them  occur  wherever  the  superstition  of  pagan  an- 
tiqaity  has  been  accompanied  by  the  arts  of  civilizi- 

"Almost  ^roughout  the  East,"  nritea  Kalisch  (//uf. 
and  Crii.  Cotminl.  Gen.  ui,  1),  "  the  serpent  was  used 
as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience and  contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can 
be  lUscovered.  The  Pluenicioni  adored  that  animal  as 
•  beneficent  genius;  and  tbe  Chinese  consider  it  as  a 
symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to 
the  kings  of  heaven  (lKA-jiaan.71)  bodies  nf  serpents. 
Some  otfaeriiatiuosflact- 

tions  regarding  tlie  ser- 
pent    The  Egypt 
represented  the  eternal 
spirit  Kneph,  th 
of  all  good, 
mythic  form  of  that  rep- 
tile ;  they  understood  the 


habit;  tbey  worship  them  as  the  symbola  of  etemityi 
but  they  regard  them  also  a>  evil  genii,  or  as  the  in- 
imical powers  of  nature,  which  is  gradually  depraved 
by  them,  and  aa  tbe  enemies  of  the  gods,  who  either 

der  their  all-conquering  feet.  So  contradictory  ia  all 
animal-worship.  Its  principle  is,  in  some  instaiKCSi 
gratitude,  and  in  others  fear;  but  if  s  noxious  animal 
is  very  dangerous,  the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two 
ways — either  by  the  resolute  desire  of  extirpsiing  the 
beast,  or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the  conflict  with  its 
•uperior  power;  thus  the  same  fear  may,  on  the  otM 
hand,  cause  fierce  enmity,  and,  on  tbe  other,  submission 
and  wonhip,"  See,  on  the  subject  of  serpent-worship, 
VosHus,  Df  O'iff.  IdoL  i,  fi;  Briant,  JJ^hahgt,  i,  120' 
490:  it  ii  well  illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of 
"Bel  and  the  Dragon;"  eomp.  Steindorf,  De  'Ofioka- 

From  amDdiflcation,perhaps,of  this  idea  of  a  tutela- 
ry genius,  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  countries  a  ser- 
pent was  the  common  symbol  of  a  powerful  monarch. 
It  was  embroidered  on  the  robes  of  princes  snd  blaioned 
on  their  diadems  to  signify  their  invincible  might;  and 
that,  as  the  wound  inflicted  by  them  is  incurable,  so  the 
fatal  effects  of  royal  displeasure  were  neither  to  be  avert- 
ed nor  endured. 

Tbe  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  appears  in 
the  Ahriman, 
J^  or  lorn  of  evil. 


llorneJ  Cero«e».    (From  Egjpl  inn 


snghtra 


'  serpent  iTprcsents  subtil 
ty  and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual  pleasure.  In  Ureek 
mythology  it  ia  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute 
dT  Ceres,  of  Mercury,  and  of  £sculapiu>,  in  their  most 
beneficent  qualities;  but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
part  of  the  terrible  Furies,  or  Eumenidcs:  it  appears  in 
the  form  ot  a  Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the 
arrows  of  a  god  only  were  able  lo  destroy;  and  it  ia 
the  moat  hideous  and  most  formidable  part  of  the  im- 
fiava  giants  who  despise  and  blaspheme  tbe  power  of 
Heaven.  The  Indians,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,  siilTcr  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  houses.  They  believe 
that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  pUces  which  they  in- 


AgalbodKinon.    (Prom  Egjiillna  mannments.) 


sin  under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  (Zeaducti-  , .._ 
Kleuk.],  i,  25;  iii,  Bi:  see  Rus,  Be  Serpnlt  Sniuclert 
mm  Nalarali  ltd  Diabolo  [Jen.  1712],  and  Gra[duB,  Dr 
Teiit<aiotu  Eca  tl  Chritli  a  IHiiioio  ia  A  uumpto  Car- 
pore  Facta  [Kusloch.  1712]}.  But  compare  tbe  opinion 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  who  (C'Dminmr.  m  Cn.  lif,  U,  15)  says 
"  the  se^iit  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  dnmiHi  that  had 
assumed  its  shape. ...  If  the  serpent  represented  Satan, 
it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only 
was  cursed,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  even  raenlioncd. 
. . .  It  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  diriue 
K  forever  to  curse  the  animal  whose  shape  u  had 
vil  one  lo  assume."  According  lo  lbs  Tal- 
munists,  the  name  of  tbe  evil  spirit  that  b^uiled  Eve 
wasSammael(^NaD):  "R  Moses  ben-MajetDon  acrihit 
in  More  (lib.  ii,  c.  SO),  Sammaelem  inequitaase  serpenti 
antique  eC  seduxisse  Eram.  Dicit  etiam  nomen  boe 
absolute  uaurpsri  de  Satans.  et  Sammatlen  nikil  aliud 
esse  qusm  ipsum  Sstanam"  (Bustorf,  Ltx.  Talm,  col. 
1195). 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  pagan  nations,  which  have  been  embodied 
in  their  mythology,  the  serpent  appears  as  the  enemy 
of  man,  and  a  triumph  over  this  enemy  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  achievement  of  a  popular  deity. 
Tiie  Egyptian  Horus  ia  frequently  represented  pierc- 
ing the  head  nf  same  lerrifte  serpent  with  his  spear. 
From  this  source  the  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the 
fable  of  Apollo  snd  the  serpent  Python,  which  is  thus 
narrateil  by  Ovid: 


Uld  his  vast  body  aud  long  train  embrace. 
Him  Phohns  bsshlng  on  n  bank  espied. 
And  all  his  skill  s^fust  (he  monsier  tried : 

Of  his  full  quiver.  Slid  'twni  inns  be^re 

The  eii>lrlng  serpent  woll^iu'ed  In  his  eoie." 

Lok,  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Northern  mythol 

ogy,  ia  represented  as  a  deattuycr  of  serpenls,aiid  a  leg. 

end  similar  lo  the  classic  story  just  quoted  represents 

ntwith  bis  hammer 


at  mice  Tbc  rimiluity  of  ill  these  iccounts  to  the 
■ciiptunl  nimtlve  u  obvioiu ;  but  ■  aiill  more  itriking 
puallel  his  been  diKorereil  in  the  Mesican  ■nftholog]' 
bj  baron  HtimbvMl.    He  saysi 

Chlmcoi—.,.    ^,..,. 

'Wdidiii  at  onr  fleth;'  the  !■  tha  companion  ol  Tiina- 
catenetlL  The  Meitcnne  cangldered  her  M  tbe  mulber 
of  the  hnrnan  race,  iiid  niter  Ihe  cod  ofthe  ce)e(Ila1  para- 
dln.Omelanedl.fbehBld  ihallrxt  rank  imcniK  the  dlrlnt- 
t^  of  AtjabnaL.  We  aee  her  alwan  repreaenled  with  a 
i;reat  •erpenC  Other  palntlDe*  exhibit  lo  III  1  (eilber- 
bended  enake  cut  In  lilecea  bjr  the  great  ipirit  Teicacli- 
pocm  or  bj  ■' -^ -■  -— — -'    "- — 


allege 


plerea  Ibe 
blVlehnn 


ind  nfof  lie"  aiiamt  tradiflona  of  Asia.    In 

id  Krpeol  of  Ibe  Aateca  ve  Iblnk  we  per- 

the  EteoriheSbeiQltlcunlhina,  In  iheanakcmt  In 
■erpeiitKntljn.orKallna;^ 


in  be  took  the  fur 


ilendlug 


. .    .  ■beVna- 

tobeldeiillcalwilhthe 
In  the  0*a*K   '    " 
eralana.    Tht 


naked  tg- 


loiuppote  thatthi _ 

oftbe  plctare.  one  ofwWch  It  oTerlanied,  Is  the  caiii>e  uf 
Ihla  eonUnliou.  The  lerpenl-womaa  tiii  coiialdered  at 
Mexico  aa  tbe  mother  oflwu  twlu  chlldreu.  Thcie  naked 
flEDrea  are,  perbapx,  the  cbl]dmi  nf  Cblnacobanil.  Tbe; 
remind  na  o?Ihe  Cain  aud  Abel  or  Uebiew  Itadltlon." 

An  extraordinarily  clear  traitilioii  of  the  agency  of  the 
•erpent  in  the  fill  has  Ulely  been  brouglit  lo  light  in 
the  Aujrrian  tabled,  being  the  story  of  the  water- 
dngon  as  read  by  the  lale  George  Smith  [Chatdaan 
AccoaiU  ofGexerii,  p.  91)  i 
■"The  dragon,  which  in  Ibe  Cboldiean  accuUDt_or  tbe 


seller  than  Ibe 
mew  bat  altered 
dragon  pierced 
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1  deities  at  tbe  creilfOD  of  tbe  world. 

Ibe  dngon  tt  Inclnded  In  Ibe  corse  afler 
tbe  rail,  and  that  tbe  K<:d>  Invoke  on  tbe  head  of  ttie 
hnnian  race  all  tbe  evllt  whicb  mnlcitanniaulij.  Wis- 
dom and  knowledi»  ihallhijare  blm(  Hue  n>^  lie  shall 
bateramilyanarretslIloeSS):  hethnll  tiibmltliilTran- 
njOlneH):  he  will  anger  tbe  god>  (line  30);  he  shall 
not  eit  Ibe  fralt  of  hla  labor  < Hue  to);  be  shall  be 

inblB  or  mind  end  body  (llue  U  and  SI):  he  shall 
nmlt  fntnre  sin  (line  BV).  No  doobt  salweqpent 
es  conlloae  Lhefe  tuples,  but  anln  onr  narrative 
broken,  and  It  only  rei^pena  where  tbe  Kods  are 

Cirlng  f.>r  wnr  with  iho  powers  of  eill,  whith  are 
jTfnmai,  which  wsrprobnbli  arose  from  Ibe  part 
plajed  bjTlamat  In  Ihe  fall  of  mm." 
See  Snake. 

,  CiiRieTtA>  SruDOLiau  op.     Ab  b 
y  the  early  Chris- 
lians  in  three  different  senses. 

I.  To  siKnify  Ihe  victory  of  JeauB  Christ  over  tbe 
devil  Thia  was  represented  by  ■  coiled  serpent  at 
the  foot  of  the  monogram  on  the  cross  lo  abow  "  ut 
qui  ill  ligno  rincebal,  in  Ijgno  qiioque  vinceretur.' 
.^nliiiue  (,-ems  bearing  this  device  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  Iheir  date  cmnot  be 
lime  of  Constamine.  The  lype  is  a 
on  mcdita  nf  this  emperor,  hiring 
by  Ihe  alalf  of  Ihe  laharum. 

Aiidciit  iconography  olten  represenled  Ihe  saints  aa 
treading  upon  the  serpent  to  express  Iheir  victory  over 

!.  llie  dguie  of  Ihe  serpent  waa  also  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  virtue  of  prudence  or  wisdom  as  commanded 
by  Christ,  "Be  ye  wise  is  serpent* T  and  as  it  waasup^ 
posed  that  biihopa  should  excmpliry  Ibis  virtue  in  its 
highest  form  (I  I'im.  iii,  2),  we  olicn  find  Ihe  piclurei 
of  eiily  bishops  surTonnded  by  i  serpent  as  by  a  frame. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  the  early  Latin  Church  the  paa- 
lural  Blairnaslerminaledallhelopbyaierpetit'shead. 

S.  The  serpent  was  used  as  a  svmbol  of  the  cross  and 
of  Christ  himself.  These  iliege'riea  hive  been  devel- 
oped by  Grelzcr  and  Giicomo  Doeio  in  Iheir  works  on 
Ihis  subject  (JM  Cruet  ind  De  Cruet  TriumphaW). 
This  use  of  the  symbol,  derived  from  Ihe  teachinga  of 
Christ  (John  Iii,  14),  soon  degenerated  into  a  worship 
of  the  serpent  itself.  This  reached  its  climax  among 
the  Ophilea  (q.  v.),  who  set  it  in  Ibe  place  of  Christ 
himself  (AugusHiie,  Dt  Hare:  e.  17,  46). 

In  limes  of  persecution,  when  Ihe  exhibition  of  the 
cross  was  intenlicied,  the  early  Cbristians  made  use  in 
its  stead  of  the  emblem  of  tbe  serpent,  as  of  the  Iamb, 
the  good  shepherd,  and  many  others.  These  they  wore 
IS  imulelB  and  in  other  ways  lo  abow  Iheir  confidence 
in  Ihe  Saviour  which  they  typified.  Iliey  are  found 
made  of  precloua  stones,  on  tome  of  which  is  cut  Ibe 
figure  of  Moses,  a  rod  in  his  hand,  otid  an  enormous  ser- 
pent before  him ;  a  second  person  on  the  olbei  side  of 
the  serpent  repreteott  the  Jeuiab  people. 

In  the  commciilary  upon  ihe  37th  Psalm,  Ambroae 
makes  use  of  the  lypc  of  tbe  ter|>enC  principally  as  ■ 
symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality.— Mu- 
ligliy,  Diet,  drt  A  n/iq.  Ckritiemta,  s.  v. 

Serpent  of  Bros*  (rerun  cn:;  Sept.  o^i;  A 
jtaXroSc,  Nunib.xxi,9;  2  Kings  xviii,4).  In  addition 
lo  the  treatment  of  Ihis  lubject  under  Boazeh  Sbr- 
PKST  and  NEm:HiiTA:>,  some  imporlant  particulars  may 
here  be  enumerateil.  The  familiar  bialory  of  Ihe  brazen 
scTjwnt  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Tbe  nature  of  the 
fiery  anikes  by  which  the  laticlitcs  were  attacked  his 
been  ditcusKd  under  Sedtknt.  The  scene  of  the  bis- 
ioty,  determined  by  ■  comparison  uf  Numb,  xxi,  3  and 
ixxiii,  42,  must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punoo. 
Tbe  nnmca  of  both  places  probably  connect  themaelves 
with  II,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  "Ihe  place  of  the  image," 
Punon  aa  probably  identical  with  the  ♦oifoi  mentioned 
by  Greek  wriiera  as  famous  for  ita  copper-mines,  and 
therefore  powiblv  supplving  Ihc  materials  (Itochort. 
Ifirroi.  ii,  3, 13).    See  Pt^'KON;  Zai^onail    Tbe  chief 
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interest  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which 
have  at  different  times  gathered  round  it.  Wo  meet 
with  these  in  four  distinct  stages,  embodied  in  as  many 
widely  separated  passages  of  Scripture.  We  have  to 
ask  bv  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

1.  The  Formation  of  the  Ohject  (Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).— 
The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken  for 
granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose  among  the 
hypotheses  by  which  men  halting  between  two  opinions 
have  endeavored  to  retain  the  historical  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  supernatural  element.  The  theory  which  as- 
cribes the  healing  to  mysterious  powers  known  to  the 
astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt  may  be  mentioned, 
but  hardlv  calls  for  examination  (Marsham,  Can,  Chron, 
p.  148,  U9 ;  R.  Tirza,  in  Deyling,  Exercitt,  Sacr.  ii,  210). 
Unbelievers  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having  been  ef- 
fected by  the  force  of  imagination,  which  the  visible 
symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by  the  rapid  rushing  of 
the  serpent-bitten  from  all  parts  of  the  camp  to  the 
standard  thus  erected,  curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to 
be  cured  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  dancing  (Bauer, 
Heb.  Gesch.  ii,  820;  Paulus,  Comm,  /F,  i,  198).  They 
may  see  in  the  serpent  the  emblematic  sign-post,  as  it 
were,  of  the  camp-hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were 
brought  for  special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  rod  of  ^sculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schi-if>.  Forsch, 
i,  576).  Leaving  these  conjectures  on  one  side,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol 
thus  employed  as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  roost 
of  the  Isradites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as 
it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  rabbins  that  any  such  sym* 
bol  should  be  employed.  One  of  the  Jewish  interlocu- 
tors in  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p. 
322)  declares  that  he  had  often  asked  his  teachers  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  had  never  found  one  who  ex- 
plained it  satisfactorily.  Justin  himself,  of  course,  ex- 
plains it  as  a  type  of  ChrisL 

The  second  commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the 
likeness  of  any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  Now  the  colossal  serpent 
(the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  encampment),  made,  wc  may  conjecture,  by  the 
hands  of  Bczalcel  or  Aholiab,  was  exposed  to  their  gaze, 
and  they  were  told  to  look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power.  What  reason  was  there  for  the  differ- 
ence? In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
second  commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms 
as  such,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  Why  was  this  form 
chosen? 

It  is  hardly  enough  to  say,  with  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  any  outward  means  might  have  been  chosen, 
like  the  lump  of  figs  in  Hczekiah^s  sickness,  the  salt 
which  healed  the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  ser- 
pent made  the  miracle  yet  more  miractdous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the  ser- 
pent form,  were,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Toma ;  Aben- 
£zra  and  others,  in  Buxtorf,  Hist.  jEn.  Serp,  c.  5).  The 
fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason  inadequate.  Another  view, 
verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous,  has  been  maintained 
by  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent  was  set  up  in 
terrorenij  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his  son  hangs  up 
the  rod  against  the  wall  as  a  warning  (Otho,  Lexic, 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  "  Serpens"). 

It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Christian 
interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 
Some  meaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  It 
was  actually  presented;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the  multi- 
tude of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sensuality,  unbe- 
lief, rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  far-off  mystery  of  re- 
demption. If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  iii,  14, 15, 
point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have 
been  another  meaning  for  the  sjnxiboL    Taking  its  part 


in  the  education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  connected 
with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from  each  other, 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  those  associations. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that,  either 
from  its  simply  physical  effects,  or  from  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii,  the  serpent  was 
the  representative  of  eviL  To  present  the  serpent-foim 
as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  trophy 
of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to  strength- 
en the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over 
both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view,  expressed  the  same 
idea  as  the  dragon  in  the  popular  representations  of  the 
archangel  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ewald,  Geschichtff 
ii,  228).  To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald;  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvions  view. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox  divines  who 
have  been  unable  to  convince  themselves  that  the  same 
form  could  ever  really  have  been  at  once  a  type  of  Sa- 
tan and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  IlumUiation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  ch.  xxxi ;  Patrick,  Comm.  ad  loc. ;  Espagnseus,  Bur- 
mann,  Vitringa,  in  Deyling,  Observatt.  Sac,  ii,  15).  Oth- 
ers, again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii  was  then  written, 
or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites, 
They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest^  and  they 
find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  ogathodamon, 
the  symbol  of  health  and  life  (comp.  Skrpent,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  there  referred  to,  Wilkinson, 
Ane.  EffffptianSf  ii,  184 ;  iv,  895;  v,  64, 288 ;  Kurtz,  Hist, 
of  the  did  Covenant  [Eug.  transL],  iii,  348;  Witsius, 
ACgyptiacOj  in  Ugolino,  i,  852).  This,  for  them,  ex- 
plains the  mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacrament 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  people  might  fasten  and  sus- 
tain itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it  is 
believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily  con- 
nected with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the  fall,  as 
thronghout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that 
of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii,  I ;  Matt,  x,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  8).  Wis- 
dom, apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  allying  it- 
self to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  canning.  Man's 
nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom, 
the  self-same  power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine law,  is  the  scarce  of  all  healing  and  restoring  infla- 
ences,  and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  s>'mboI  of  de- 
liverance and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught  that 
it  would  be  such  to  them  in  proportion  as  they  ceased 
to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were  facts  in  the 
life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have  connected  them- 
selves with  this  twofold  symbolism.  When  he  was  to 
be  taught  that  the  divine  wisdom  could  work  with  any 
instruments,  his  rod  became  a  serpent  (Exod.  iv,  1^). 
(Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  SchoL  15;  Glaphyra  in  Exod.  0, 
The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  that  in  the  text.  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  himself  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.)  When 
he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with 
the  perverted  vdsdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of 
the  magicians  were  overcome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Exod.  vii,  10-12). 

2.  The  Destruction  of  the  Object  (2  Kings  xviii,  4), — 
The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent 
shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol,  retained 
beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  done  its  work,  might  be- 
come the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him 
to  destroy  it.  It  receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before, 
the  name  Nehushtan  (q.  v.).  We  are  left  to  conjcct^ 
lurc  when  the  worship  began,  or.  what  was  its  locality. 
Ewald's  coi^ecture  {Geschichte^  iv,  622)  that  till  then  the 
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serpent  msy  have  remained  at  Zalmonah,  the  object  of 
occasional  pilgrimages,  is  probable  enough.  It  is  hanlly 
likely  that  it  shoald  have  been  tolerated  by  the  reform- 
ing zeal  of  kings  like  Asa  and  JehoshaphaL  It  mast, 
we  may  believe,  have  received  a  fresh  character  and 
become  more  conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded 
its  destruction.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it 
received  a  new  development,  that  it  thus  became  the 
object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the  iconoclastic  party 
who  were  prominent  among  the  counsellors  of  Hezekiafa. 
Intercourse  with  countries  in  which  ophiolatry  pre- 
vailed— Syria,  Assyria,  pouibly  Egypt  also — acting  on 
the  feeling  which  led  him  to  bring  together  the  idola- 
tries of  all  neighboring  nations,  might  easily  bring 
about  this  perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honored  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  material 
object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics  has  pre- 
vailed even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  has  boasted  for  centu- 
ries of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set 
up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier  history  of  the  relic, 
so  called,  is  matter  for  conjecture.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  begins  in  the  year  A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent 
by  the  Milanese  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Zi- 
misces  at  Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks  assured 
him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  original  ser- 
pent (Sigonitts,  UtMt,  Regn.  Ital,  bk.  vii).  On  his  re- 
turn it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
popularly  identified  with  that  which  it  professed  to  rep- 
resent. It  is,  at  least,  a  possible  hypothesis  that  the 
Western  Church  has  in  this  wav  been  led  to  venerate 
what  was  originally  the  object  of  the  worship  of  some 
Ophite  secL 

3.  The  Apocryphal  Notices  of  the  Object. — When  the 
material  symbol  had  perished,  its  history  began  to  sug- 
gest deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which 
he  draws  between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use 
of  outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  trvpl^Xov  cwrripiaci  c'c 
avapvrimv  ivrokriQ  vopov  aov  ;  "  he  that  turned  him- 
self was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw  {pid.  to  3c- 
iapovfuvov),  but  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all'* 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6,  7).  The  Targiim  of  Jonathan  para- 
phrases Numb,  xxi,  8,  ^*  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.*' 
Fhilo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mys- 
tical interpretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  parable 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower,  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that  which 
had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will,  yielding  to  and 
poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure,  now  represents  ow^o- 
auvTi,  the  apTiira^ig  oKoXaffia^:  ^(ipfuiKOV  {De  Affri^ 
cuU.).  The  facts  just  stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into 
the  bearing  of  the  words  of  John  iii,  14, 15.  If  the  par- 
aphrase of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the  devout 
rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  carried  the  lesson 
a  step  further.  He  led  him  to  identify  the  "  Name  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  with  that  of  the  Son  of  man. 
He  prepared  him  to  sec  in  the  lifting-up  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that  which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal 
and  save  to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

4.  Our  Lord's  AUusion  to  the  Object  (John  iii). — A 
full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolde<l  be- 
longs to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictionary.  It  will 
be  enough  to  note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with 
facts  or  theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  one  side 
the  typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
details.  The  pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was 
not  only  a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in 
form  (Just.  Mart.  Dial  c.  Ti-yph,  p.  322).    The  serpent 


was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the  symbol 
of  sin,  it  representeil  his  being  made  sin  for  us.'  The 
very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of  Rev.  i,  15,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  might  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp. 
Lampe,  ad  loc.%  On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained 
(Patrick  and  Jackson,  ut  supra)  that  the  serpent  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  remains  still,  exclusively  the 
symbol  of  evil;  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man 
answered  to  that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the 
victory  over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  outward  sign 
and  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  in  the  spiritual,  as  in 
the  historical  interpretation,  both  theories  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth.  The  serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the 
emblem  of  the  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man, 
as  having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it  has 
been  as  a  venomous  serpent^  poisoning  and  corrupting. 
In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it  is  once  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  will,  and  leaves  the  humanity 
pure  and  untainted.  The  crucifixion  is  the  witness  that 
the  evil  has  been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who 
are  bitten  by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  look- 
ing to  him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  content  to  rest 
in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how  easy  it  was  for 
the  old  pen'ersion  to  reproduce  itself.  The  highest  of 
all  symbols  might  share  the  fate  of  the  lower.  It  was 
possible  even  for  the  cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Ne- 
hushtan  (comp.  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  JesuSj  on  John 
iii,  and  Kurtz,  Ilist.  of  the  Old  Covenant  [Eng.  transl.1, 
iii,  344-558).— Smith. 

What,  then,  are  the  particulars  in  which  these  acts 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Test,  correspond;  or  what 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  implied  in  our  Lord's 
words — as  and  even  so  f  In  our  answer  we  must  avoid 
the  error  of  tr^nng  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  these  re- 
semblances ;  and,  indeed,  we  must  look  to  essential  cor- 
respondence, not  to  any  fanciful  likeness  on  the  surface. 
This  we  must  do  in  agreement  with  the  principle  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  between  the  bitten  Israelites 
and  the  serpent  lifted  up  for  them  to  look  at  as  between 
perishing  sinners  and  the  crucified  Saviour  who  is  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  three  such  correspondences : 
(1)  There  is  "the  serpent"  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  is  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  lifted  up  in 
due  time  on  the  cross.  It  is  in  stating  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, however,  that  there  have  been  most  extrav- 
agance and  error,  which  have  disgusted  some  sober  think- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  deny  it  altogether — a  denial 
which  we  think  unwarrantable,  when  wo  observe  the 
manner  in  Avhich  the  tw^o  objects  are  singled  out  and 
placed  together.  The  reference  is  certainly  not  at  all 
to  heathenish  notions  of  the  ser|)ent  as  possessed  of  a 
healing  power.  Nor  even  is  it  directly  to  the  old  ser- 
pent, on  whom  Christ  has  inflicted  a  fatal  w^ound,  and 
made  a  show  of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him  in 
his  cross.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent 
had  the  form  indeed  of  the  serpents  that  actually 
wrought  the  mischief,  but  yet  a  serpent  destitute  of 
venom  and  impotent  for  evil ;  and  that  so  God  sent  his 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  vet  without  sin.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent  seemed 
a  most  improbable  means  of  curing  the  serpents'  bites ; 
and  so  he  who  was  condemned  and  crucifled  as  a  male- 
factor seemed  most  unsuitable  to  save  condemned  and 
perishing  men.  (2)  There  is  the  lifting-up  of  the  ser- 
pent upon  the  pole,  no  doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  camp, 
which  would  be  the  more  easily  effected  on  account  of 
its  metallic  brilliancy.  Corresponding  to  this  there  is 
the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  says,  "  Ix)ok  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xlv, 
22) ;  as  the  apostle  says  to  those  who  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  "Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
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deiilly  Ht  foith,  crucifled  iniong  ^ou"  (Gil.  Ui,  I).  It 
is  imposaible  tu  overlook  Ihia  caia|idruon,  except  by 
miainEerpreliiig  the  expnHioii  ''tbe  Son  of  Man  muat 
be  lined  up;"  though  there  i»  no  roam  fgr  miat«ke  when 
weh»v«ourLoid'«ovfn  worilB,"AndI,  id  be  lifted  up 
from  the  e«rtb,  will  draw  nil  nien  unto  me,"  by  which 
ph™»e  he  wgnified  the  manner  of  hii  deaih,  and  waa 
iiiiilentood  aa  doing  w  (John  lii,  32-34).  (S)  lliere  U 
tlio  healing  of  the  physical  wound  by  the  bodily  eye 
looking  10  the  serpent,  and  the  comnpoiKling  spiritual 
healing  by  looking  to  the  crudfied  Sou  of  Man  with  the 
eye  of  faith— the  natural  life  in  the  one  caae  having 
that  relatinn  In  the  everUating  life  in  the  uther  which 
the  tygie  always  bears  to  the  antitype.— Fairbairn. 

SerpBiit-cbaniiUiE.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  exercised  by  certain  people  in  the  East 
ovcrptilsunousaerpcnls.  TheartiimustdiHinclly  men- 
tioned in  the  Itible  [nee  Charm],  and  probably  alluded 
to  by  Si.  James  (iii,  7).  The  usual  species  operated 
upon,  both  in  Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  Hiakea 
C_Naja  fripuJiiiin,  and  Kaja  iajt)  and  Ihe  homed  ct- 
ratlti.  The  skill  of  Ihe  Italian  iiinrri  ond  the  Ijbyan 
jitylli  in  laming  serpenla  was  celebrated  thmughout  the 
world;  and  to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  U.Wilkin- 
■on  (RawliiiioD,  Ilimdohu,  iri,  124,  note,  cd.  I8G2),  the 
■oahe-playera  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  worthy  »uc- 
eeaaorsDr[hepaylli<seePliny,viii,S5;  xi,25;  and  espe- 
cially Lucan'a  account  •fthe  ps.vUi  [Piano!,  ix,  gS2j). 
See  numerous  referrncea  cited  by  Itochart  (//iVni.  ili, 
164,  etc.)  on  Ihe  subject  of  serpent-taming.  Mullitndea 
of  modem  observers  have  described  the  pracliccs  of  the 
snake-charmers  in  such  terms  as  lo  leave  no  doubt  of 
Ihe  fact.  Onoinsunee  may  sulSce  for  illustration.  Mr. 
Uogerly,  a  missionary  in  India,  sal's  Ibat  some  peiions, 
being  incredulous  on  the  subject,  after  uking  the  most 
careful  precautions  against  any  trick  or  arliAce  being 
played,  scut  ■  charmer  into  Ihe  garden  to  prove  hi.i 
powers:  "The  man  bcgiu  to  play  upon  hia  pipe,  and, 
proceeding  from  one  part  of  the  garden  lo  anoiber  fur 
some  miuulcs,  sloppeil  at  a  part  of  iho  wall  much  in- 
Jared  by  age,  and  iiilimated  that  a  serpent  was  within. 
He  then  played  quicker,  and  his  notes  were  louder, 
when  almost  immediately  a  large  cobra-de-capello  put 
forth  its  hooded  head,  and  Iho  man  ran  fearlessly  to  the 
spot,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  drew  it  forth.  He 
then  showed  the  poison -fangs,  and  beat  lliem  out;  after- 
wards it  was  taken  to  the  room  where  his  baskets  were 

leftanddcpoaiteil  among  the  rest .  The  snake-chami- 

er,"  ob»en-es  the  same  writer,  "applies  his  pipe  to 
mouth  and  sends  furth  a  few  of  hia  peculiar  notes, 
all  the  aerpenta  stop  as  though  euchanted;  they  t 
turn  towards  the  musician.and,  approaching  him  nil 
two  feel,  raise  their  heads  from  the  ground,  and,  bend 
backward  and  furuard,  keep  lime  with  the  tune.    W 
he  ceases  phiying,  thej'  drop  their  heads  and  rcD 
quiet  on  the  ground."    That  the  charmers  frequen 
and  perhaps  generally,  lake  the  precaution  of  extracting 
the  poison-fangs  before  Ihe  snakes  are  subjected  lo  their 
skill  [here  is  much  probability  fur  believing,  but  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Uruec  and  numcruua  other  writers,  "  Some 
people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned,  "have  doubl- 
ed that  it  waa  a  trick,  and  that  the  animals  so  bandied 
had  been  first  trained  and  then  ilisarmcd  of  their  power 
of  hurling^  and,  fond  of  the  discovery,  they  have  resled 
ilieiasclvcs  upon  it  without  ex|icriment,  in  the  face  of 
nil  antiquity.     But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I 
have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  . . .  who  has  taken  a  rrriiiln 
with  his  naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  il  upon  his  lure  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  be  wears,  then 
taken  It  out,  put  it  in  hia  breasl,  nud  lied  it  about  his 
neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has  been  applied  to 
a  ben  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes."  Dr. 
Davy,  in  his  Intfiiar  of  Ceytoti,  speaking  of  the  anake- 
charmers,  aaya  on  this  subject:  "The  ignorant  vi ' 
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re  that  these  men  really  poaseas  a  charm  by  which 
thus  play  without  dread,  and  wilb  im|mnity,  from 
danger.  The  more  enlightened,  laughing  at  this  idea, 
consider  the  men  irapustors,  and  that  in  playing  their 
tricks  there  is  no  danger  to  b«  avoided,  it  being  removed 
by  the  abatraclion  of  ihe  poison-fangs.  The  enlightened 
in  this  Instance  are  mistaken,  and  the  vulgar  are  nearer 
ihe  truth  in  llieir  opinion.  I  have  examined  the  snakes 
I  have  seen  exhibited,  and  have  found  their  poison- 
fangs  in  anil  uninjured.  These  men  do  possess  a  charm, 
though  not  a  supernatural  one,  viz.  Itiat  of  confidence 
and  courage. . .  They  will  play  their  tricka  with  any 
hooded  snakes  {Naja  (ripuifiuiu),  whether  just  taken  or 
lung  ill  confinemenl,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  puisnnous 
snake."  (See  also Tennent,Cfyton,3d ed.  i,  199.)  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  break- 
ing off  the  poison-fangs  ia  alluded  to  in  I'sa.  Iviii,  S, 
"  Break  their  teeth,  O  (iod,  iu  their  mouth."    The  B«t- 


lish  by  whistling  or  by  ringing  a  bell.  The  reader  will 
find  much  iiitcrealing  matter  on  the  art  of  serpent- 
charming,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients,  in  Bocbart 
(fliem.  iii,  161) ;  iu  the  disaertation  by  Bohmer  enti- 
tled J}t  P^/Uonin,  Mamiiim,  el  Ophlogniini  adterm 
Strpmlei  y'irlult  (Lips.  1745);  and  in  Kiimpfer,  .4nui- 
ni/ula  Kxatica,  IU,  ik,  66o;  see  also  DroJerip,  Kolt- 
hook  of  a  Naiuraliil,  and  A  urcdola  of  Scrptnit,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers ;  Ijne,  ilodtm  Egyptiaiu,  ii,  106, 
Those  who  professed  the  art  of  laming  serpents  were 
called  by  the  Hebrews  menadiaihim  (0->on|B),  while 
the  art  itself  was  called  idcAaai  (tinb),  Jer. 'viii,  17; 
Ecctes.  X,  II ;  hut  these  terms  were  not  always  used  in 
this  reatricted  sense.     See  Divinatiom. 

In  general,  these  serpent  -  charmers  were,  and  are, 
disliuct  tribes  of  men  in  their  several  countries,  pro- 
fessing the  power  they  claim  lo  be  an  iuheivnt  and 
natural  function.  The  most  famons  seipent-charmen 
of  anitquily  were  the  l*sylli,  a  people  of  Cvrenalca; 
and  that  theirs  waa  believed  lo  be  a  natural  power  ap- 
pears from  the  atory  told  by  I'liny,  that  they  were  ac- 
customed lo  try  the  le^limacy  of  thdr  new-bom  chil- 
dren by  exposing  them  lo  Ihe  most  cruel  and  venomous 
serpents,  who  dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  them 
unless  they  were  illegilimate.  He  thinks  their  power 
resided  in  some  peculiar  oik>r  In  their  persons,  which 
the  serpents  abhorred  (JIUl.  Xat.  vii,  2).  Lucan  says 
the  same;  and  the  passage  in  which  that  poet  speaks 
of  them  affutila  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ancient 
belief  concerning  the  charming  of  serpents.  He  chiefly 
describes  (he  measures  which  Ihcy  look  lo  protect  the 
Bomaii  camp.    When  Ihe  encampment  waa  mark^ 
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out,  they  marched  around  it  chanting  their  charms, 
the  "  mystic  sound"  of  which  chased  the  serpents  far 
away.  But  not  trusting  entirely  to  this,  they  kept  up 
fires,  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  beyond  the  farthest 
tents,  the  smell  of  which  prevented  the  serpents  from 
approaching.  Thus  the  camp  was  protected  during 
the  night.  But  if  any  soldier,  when  abroad  in  the 
daytime,  happened  to  be  bitten,  the  Psylli  exerted 
their  powers  to  effect  a  cure.  First  they  rubbed  the 
wounded  part  around  with  saliva,  to  prevent.,  as  they 
said,  the  poison  from  spreading  while  they  assayed 
their  arts  to  extract  it  {Pharscdia,  ix).  See  En- 
chantment. 

In  this  account  we  find  the  voice  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  to  *'  the  voke  of  the  charmer"  that 
the  Psalmist  refers.  We  may  suppose  that,  as  in  thie 
passage  M'e  have  quoted,  the  charmers  use  a  form  of 
words — a  charm — or  else  chanted  a  song  in  some  pe- 
culiar manner.  So  Eusebius,  in  mentioning  that  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  serpent-charmers  in  his  time,  says 
that  they  usually  employed  a  verbal  charm.  This  is 
Btill  one  of  the  processes  of  the  Oriental  serpent-charm- 
ers. Roberts  says  that  the  following  is  considered  in 
India  the  most  potent  form  of  words  against  serpents: 
**  Oh,  serpent !  thou  who  art  coiled  in  my  path,  get  out 
of  my  way ;  for  around  thee  are  the  mongoos,  the  por- 
cupine, and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is  ready  to  take 
thee!"  The  Egyptian  serpent-charmer  also  employs 
vocal  sounds  and  a  form  of  words  to  draw  the  ven- 
omous creatures  from  their  retreats.  Mr.  Lane  says, 
*'He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with 
a  short  palm -stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the  ground ;  and  gen- 
erally says,  *I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or 
if  ye  be' below,  that  ye  come  forth;  I  adjure  ye  by 
the  roost  great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth ; 
and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die !  die!  dieT"  (^Modern 
KffypHans,  ii,  104).    See  Adder. 

With  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  serpents  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (Exod.  iv),  we  may  remark  that  in 
modem  times  the  psylli,  or  charmers,  by  a  particular 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  cobra  or  haje^  have  the 
power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  animal — which 
is  a  character  of  the  genus — so  intense  that  the  serpent 
becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  held  out  horizontally  as  if  it 
were  a  rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Hebrews  knew  the  species;  for  although  the  text 
(Exod.  iv,  8)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron  converted  into 
a  serpent,  the  word  IzSnS,  nachdsh,  and  subsequently 
(vii,  15)  '|*^3n,  tannin^  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  second 
passage,  the  word  indicates  *'  monster,"  as  applied  to  the 
naehdMh  just  named — the  first  being  an  appellative,  the 
second  an  epithet  Thai  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to  them ; 
therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  Bsed  a  real  serpent  as 
a  rod— viz.  the  species  now  calleil  haje^for  their  impost- 
ure, since  they  no  doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent^ 
charmers  perform  with  the  same  species  by  means  of  the 
temporary  atphyxiatumy  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life  by  lib- 
erating or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  prophet^s  mission  shown  by  his 
real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and  the  magicians*  real  ser- 
pents merely  assuming  the  form  of  rods;  and  when  both 
were  opposed,  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  the 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the  great 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Egypt.    See  Serpent. 

Serpentinians.    See  OniiTKs. 

Serpent -worship.  The  extent  to  which  this 
species  of  idolatry  has  prevailed  is  very  remarkable. 
From  the  fact  that  Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent. 


in  his  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  or  the  evil  deity  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  of  Ahriman  among  the  Persians;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans.  The  serpent  whose  head  the  Messiah 
was  to  crush  was  transformed,  in  heathen  fable,  into  the 
h^'dra  which  Hercules  vanquished,  and  in  India  into  that 
over  which  Krishna  triumphed;  into  HoruM  in  Egypt, 
Siegfried  among  the  Germans,  and  Crac  in  Poland.  We 
have  also  the  serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  and  the 
hundred-headed  snake  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  The  ser- 
pent was  anciently  worshipped  in  Chaldasa  and  in  several 
other  nations  of  the  East.  Servius  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  called  serpents  good  daemons.  The 
asp  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Ranno,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  houses,  or  the  gardens,  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  infancy  of  a  royal  child.  This  serpent  was 
calletl  Thermuthis,  and  with  it  the  statues  of  Isis  were 
crowned  as  with  a  diadem.  The  snake  Bai  also  appears 
to  have  figured  as  a  goddess ;  and  another  snake-headed 
goddess  had  the  name  of  Hoh  or  Hih.  The  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians  had  the  upper  part  of  his  person  deco- 
rated with  a  hundred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or 
dragon. 

In  the  religions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  the  serpent 
is  regarded  as  a  wicked  being  who  brought  evil  into  the 
world.  As  such  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  an  object 
of  religious  worship  in  almost  every  part  of  heathen- 
dom, the  worship  being  inspired  rather  by  the  desire  to 
avert  evil  than  to  express  reverence  or  gratitude.  The 
Hindft  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature;  and  as  such  we  see  it  wrestling  with 
the  goddess  Parvati,  or  writhing  under  the  victorious 
foot  of  Krishna,  when  he  saves  from  its  corrupting 
breath  the  herds  that  pasture  near  the  waters  of  the 
Yamuna.  "As  a  further  illustration  of  this  view,  it  is 
contended  that  many  HindOs,  who  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  pay  religious  worship  to  the  serpent,  regard 
it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  hideous  reptile,  whose  approach 
inspires  them  with  a  secret  awe  and  insurmountable 
horror."  In  the  symbolic  language  of  antiquity  the 
serpent  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  Gen.  iii,  1  we 
are  told  that  "  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made."  In 
consonance  with  this  view  the  Chinese  regard  Lom;^  or 
the  winged  dragon,  as  the  being  who  excels  in  intelli- 
gence. The  supreme  god  of  the  Chaldaeans,  JSel^  was 
adored  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon ;  hence 
the  Apocryphal  book  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To  repre- 
sent the  ^mighty  upholding  the  world  by  his  powerful 
Word,  the  Hindds  describe  it  as  resting  upon  a  serpent 
which  bites  its  own  tail;  and  the  Phoenicians  entwine 
the  folds  of  a  serpent  around  the  cosmic  egg.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  Kneph  is  seen  as  a  serpent  car- 
ried upon  two  legs  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  with  a  lion's 
head.  The  Siamese,  while  they  are  afraid  of  venomous 
serpents,  never  dare  to  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consider  it  a  lucky  omen  to  have  them  in  or 
near  their  houses.  Among  the  Chinese  the  serpent  is 
a  symbolic  monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the  clouds 
to  give  rain,  and  in  autumn  under  the  waters. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  serpent  was 
formerly  held  in  great  veneration ;  the  Mohicans  pay- 
ing the  highest  respect  to  the  rattlesnake,  which  they 
called  their  grandfather.  Many  primitive  nations,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  the  serpent  as  the  personification  of 
the  evil  principle.  Among  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
descended  from  Ham  this  species  of  idolatry  was  uni- 
versally practiced,  and  has  sometimes  been  alleged  to 
have  been  the  most  prevalent  kind  of  worship  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  See  Fergusson.  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  (Lond.  1869, 4to).    See  Serpent. 

Berrad,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Castel  Monardo  (now  Filadelfia),  Feb.  4. 1781, 
and  studied  for  the  priesthood  twelve  years  at  Rome 
under  the  best  teachers.  He  reorganized  the  Seminary 
of  Tropea  in  1759,  and  then  went  to  Naples  in  connec- 
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don  with  marquis  Fnggianni,  wfaose  Hie  be  wrotCi  and 
also  with  abbe  GenoveHi,  who  procured  him  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  Royal  University,  and  afterwards  that 
of  theology  in  the  College  of  the  Savioor  (1768).  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Potenza  in  1782,  bnt  was  not 
consecrated  till  a  year  later,  owing  to  some  technical  op- 
position. At  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples  in  1778,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  perpetual 
secretaries.  He  was  massacred  Feb.  24,  1799,  during 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  French  army.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  local  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
I^atin  and  Italian,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  B%o*j,  Gi- 
neraify  s.  v. 

Serres  (Lat  Serranus),  Jean  de,  a  French  Protes- 
tant historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Villencuve 
de  Berg  about  1540,  and  educated  at  Lausanne,  especial- 
ly in  ancient  languages  and  philosophy.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learned  historical  writings. 
In  1578  he  was  called  to  Nisracs  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy and  principal  of  the  College  of  Arts.  He  was  very 
active  and  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
times,  especially  by  his  writings  and  the  part  he  took 
in  public  religious  bodies.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May 
81,  1598.  For  his  extensive  works,  chiefly  embracing 
Church  history  and  polity,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Serry,  FRAN90t8  Jacques  Hyacinth e,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Toulon  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  an  education,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  began  preaching.  In  1690  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  theologian  to  cardinal  Altieri,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  Index,  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1696,  and  the 
next  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  called  as 
professor  of  theology  to  Padua,  where  he  died,  March  12, 
1738.  His  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirakj  s.  v. 
Among  them  are,  De  Christo  ejusgue  Virgine  Matre 
(Venice,  1719) : — Historia  Cougregafionum  de  Aux,  Div. 
GraL  sub  Summis  Potttiff.  Clem,  VJ/I  et  Paulo  V  (in  4 
libr.  distributa,  Ix)uvain,  1700 ;  Antw.  1709,  foL).  See 
Furst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  317;  Winer,  Ucmdbuch  der  theol, 
Literaiur, 

Se'rug  (Heb.  Serug%  5^*1©,  branch  [Cresen.],  or 

strength  [Fllrst];  Sept  Dfooi^x;  New  Test.  Zapot'x, 
*'  Saruch,"  Luke  iii,  35 ;  Josephus  Stpovyo^i  /I  n/.  i,  6, 5), 
one  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  being  the  son  of  Reu, 
and  the  father  of  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  zi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  6).  B.C.  2352-2122.  His  age 
is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at  the  above  passages,  as 
230  years — thirty  ye^n  before  he  begat  Nahor  and  two 
hundred  years  afterwanls.  Bat  in  the  Sept  130  years 
are  assigned  to  him  before  he  begat  Nahor  (making  his 
total  age  880),  being  one  of  its  systematic  variations  in 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  between  Shem  and  Terah. 
See  Chronology.  Bochart  (PhtUeg^  II,  cxiv)  conject- 
ures that  the  town  of  Serujj  a  day*s  journey  from  Char- 
nc,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deification  of  dead 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius  (.4  Jr.  Htrres,  i, 
6,  8),  who  says  that  his  name  signifies  ^  provocation,*' 
states  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet 
it  was  confined  to  pictures;  and  that  the  deification  of 
dead  men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serug's  days  as  Scythic ;  after  Senig  and  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Bal)el,  the  Hellenic  or  Greek  form  of 
religion  was  introduced,  and  continued  to  the  writer's 
time  (see  Petavius,  A  ntm.  adv.  Epipk.  Oper.  ii,  13).  The 
aoooont  given  by  John  of  Antioch  is  as  follows:  Serug, 
of  the  race  of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honoring  em- 
inent deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues  (cicovf  c 
and  dvipiavreCi  which,  however,  may  here  be  used  of 
pictures),  of  worshipping  them  on  certain  anniversaries 
as  if  still  living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their  actions 
in  the  aacied  books  of  the  priests,  and  of  calling  them 


gods  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind.  Hence  aiMe 
polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm.  Historic.  Greee.  ir, 
845,  and  note).  It  is  in  accordance  with  his  being  call- 
ed of  the  race  of  Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Phaleg 
and  Reu  to  Thrace  {Epist.  ad  Descr.  Paul.  §  ii). — Smith. 
There  is,  of  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any 
of  these  statements,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  charge  of 
idolatry  brought  against  Terah  and  the  fathers  beyond 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

Sertik  Menaciiem.    See  Sauck. 

Serunmer,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beautiful 
hall  in  Freya's  dwelling  of  Folkwang,  where  she  gatb- 
eretl  about  herself,  in  the  service  of  love  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  half  the  heroes  of  the 
earth.  The  abode  of  all  the  Einheriars  is  either  here 
or  in  the  Valhalla. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d,  Mgthol.  s.  v. 

Servant  (usually  ^337,  ebed,  dovXoc,  which  are  in- 
variably  rendered  thus  in  the  A.  V.  or  else  ^  bondman ;" 
but  **  servant"  is  occasionally  the  rendering  of  *1^9,fuf  ar, 
properly  a  Utd  or  "young  man;"  or  ni}^13,  meskarith 
[Exod.  xxxiii,  11;  Numb,  xi,  28;  2  Sam.  xiii,  17, 18; 
Prov.  xxix,  12],  a  minister,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  Gr. 
in  like  manner  sometimes  iraic,  ^iaffo«^Ci  etc.).  See 
Ebkd.  The  Hebrew  terms  n^ar  and  mesharethy  which 
alone  answer  to  our  "servant,"  in  so  far  as  this  implies 
the  notions  of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ibed,  which 
is  common  in  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  a  slave.  In 
many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  consider- 
able force  to  the  meaning — e.  g.  in  Gen.  ix,  25,  "Cursed 
be  Canaan;  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  unto  his  breth- 
ren ;"  in  Deut  V,  15, "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;"  in  Job  iii,  19, "  The  slave  is  free 
from  his  master;"  and  particularly  in  passages  where 
the  speaker  uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  in  Gen.  xviii,  8, 
"  Pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  slave."  Slavery 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  while  the  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  young  or 
confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  at  once  the  nd'ar  and  mesharefh  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  Elisha's  servant  sometimes  as  the  former 
(2  Kings  iv,  12 ;  v,  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (iv,  43 ; 
vi,  15).  Amnon's  servant  was  a  meshar&h  (2  Sam.  xiii, 
17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  nd'ar  to  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  ((leu.  xxxvii,  2,  where  instead  of  '*  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read  "he  was  the  servant-boy  to"  the 
sons  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential  designation  mesha" 
rith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Le^ntcs  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  (Ezra  viii,  17;  Isa.  )xi,  6;  Ezek.  xliv, 
It),  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph  after  he  found  favor 
with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix,  4),  and  to  the  nephews  of 
Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  8).  In  1  Kings  xx,  14, 15,  we 
should  substitute  "servants"  (rufar)  for  "young  men«" 
— Smith.    See  Hireling;  Slave. 

SERVANT  OP  Jehovah  (nin*^  na?,  SovXoc  rov 
Kt'pfov,"  servant  of  the  Lord,"  also  in  the  phrase  "my 
servant,"  etc.),  a  term  used  tropically  in  several  sensea. 

1.  A  worshipper  of  God  (Neh.  i,  10) ;  so  the  Israelites 
in  general  (Ezra  v,  1 1),  and  Daniel  in  particnlar  (Dan.  vi, 
21 ).  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  pious : 
e.  g.  to  Abraham  (Pta.  cv,  6,  42),  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv, 
29 ;  Judg.  ii,  8),  Job  (Job  i,  8,  etc),  David  (Psa.  xviti, 
1,  etc),  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii,  20),  Zerubbabd  (Hag.ii,  24), 
and  to  saints  in  general  (Psa.  xxxiv,  28,  etc ;  Isa.  liv, 
17,  etc).    See  Saint. 

2.  A  minister  or  ambassador  of  God,  called  and  sent 
to  perform  any  service  (Isa.  xlix,  6),  e.  g.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  God  osed  as  his  instrument  in  chastising 
his  people  (Jer.  xxvii,  6;  xliii,  10);  but  usually  some 
favorite  servant,  as  the  angels  (Job  iv,  18),  or  prophets 
(Amos  iii,  7 ;  Jer.  vii,  25,  etc. ;  Dan.  ix,  6 ;  Ezra  ix,  11), 
especially  Moses  (Dent  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  i,  1, 18, 15;  Psa. 
cv,  26),  and  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  3).  Sometimes  the  two 
ideas  of  a  pions  worshipper  of  God  and  a  special  measen- 
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ger  Bent  by  him  aeem  to  have  cosleaced,  as  in  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  particularly 
in  those  where  Israel  or  Jacob,  i,  e.  the  people  of  Israel, 
is  addressed  by  this  honorable  and  endearing  appella> 
tion  (as  Isa.  xli,  8,  etc. ;  Jer.  xxx,  10,  etc. ;  £zek.  xxviii, 
25;  xxxvii,  25;  comp.  Hos.  xi,  1). 

3.  Peculiarly  the  JbTemoA  b  thus  typified,  especially 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  (more  particularly  xlii, 
1;  liif  13;  oomp.  Matt,  xii,  13),  as  pre-eminently  Jer 
hovah*s  chosen  8er\'aut  for  accomplishing  the  work  of 
redemption.  See  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jaa,  ad  loc ; 
Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  JauSf  ii,  5(>6  [Am.  ed.] ;  Steu- 
del,  De  '^^  n^  (Tub.  1829);  Umbreit,  Der  KneclU 
Gottes  (Hamb!  1840) ;  Schmutz,  Le  Serviieur  de  Jeho- 
vah (Strasbw  1858);  Oehler,  KnedU  Jehovah's  (Stuttg. 
1865);  Urwick,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  (£dinb^  1877). 
See  DocBLK  Sknsr. 

Servants.    See  Slashes. 

Servfttor,  in  Roman  mytbolog}',  was  a  surname  of 
Jupiter,  signifying  the  preserver. 

Server,  one  who  assists  the  priest  at  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  eucharist  by  lighting  the  altar-tapers,  ar- 
ranging the  books,  bringing  bread,  wine,  and  water  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  by  making  the  appointed  responses  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
He  was  sometimes  called  ^'adjutor.**  The  Clugniacs 
allowed  one  server,  but  the  Cistercians,  in  obedience  to 
pope  Soter's  injunction  and  the  plural  wording  of  the 
Dominus  vchiscum,  required  always  two.^ — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

Servetus,  Michael.  (Serveto,  sumamed  lieves, 
known  in  France  as  Michel  de  ViUeneuve),  unquestion- 
ably the  leading  Antitrinitarian  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  at  Yillaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in 
1509  or  151], and  belonged  to  an  ancient  Christian  fam- 
ily of  prominence,  perhaps  of  noble  rank.  His  father 
was  a  jurist  and  notary,  and  Michael  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Toulouse  in  preparation  for  a  similar  ca- 
reer; but  his  impetuous  and  imaginative  spirit  was 
not  attracted  by  the  dry  study  of  Jurisprudence,  and 
turneil  with  preference  towards  theological  investiga- 
tions, prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  at  Toulouse 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  The  above 
statements  are  taken  from  his  own  testimony  at  the  Ge- 
neva trial,  and  are  probably  truthful  in  the  main ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  them  with  his  declarations 
at  Vienne,  according  to  which  he  entered  the  service  of 
father  Quintana,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V,  at  the  early 
age  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  with  his 
master  accompanied  the  court  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  Germany  on 
its  return.  The  further  statement  that  he  remained  with 
Quintana  in  Germany  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1532  is  known  to  be  positively  untrue,  since  he  was  at 
Basle,  and  alone,  by  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1530 ;  and 
the  Geneva  testimony  recites  that  he  came  to  Bade  di- 
rect from  Toulouse,  by  way  of  Lyoiu  and  Geneva,  with- 
out referring  in  any  way  to  travels  in  Italy  or  Getmany. 

When  Servetus  came  to  Basle  he  was  without  expe- 
rience in  the  Christian  life,  and  his  moral  consciousness 
was  undeveloped  Religion  was  not  to  him  an  answer 
to  the  questionings  of  the  human  heart— a  dissolving 
of  doubts  in  the  field  of  morals,  a  deliverance  from  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  unmistakably  speculative  tenden- 
cy of  his  mind  led  him  to  conoiive  of  Christianity  as 
being  first  of  all  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  he  had  al- 
ready developed  a  scheme  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  his  manifestation  in  Christ,  in  their  specu- 
lative aspects,  were  regarded  as  constituting  its  essential 
basis.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  find  a  publisher 
for  the  book  in  which  he  had  embodied  his  views,  and 
to  secure  the  favorable  regards  of  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  behalf  of  the  moilifieations  he  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  teaching  of  the  Reformation.  CEcolampadius, 
however,  found  his  statements  of  doctrinal  views  ob- 


scure and  misleading,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  blasphemous,  as  being  directed  against  the  eternal 
godhead  of  Christ ;  and  when  the  book  finally  appeared 
in  1531  from  the  press  of  Conrad  Rous,  of  Hagcnau  and 
Strasburg  (under  the  title  De  Trinilatis  Erroribus  Li- 
bri  Sq}temj  etc.,  15  sheets,  8vo),  it  was  condemned  on 
every  hand.  Bucer  declared  its  author  to  be  deserving 
of  death ;  and  when  Servetus  brought  a  portion  of  the 
edition  to  Basle,  it  would  seem  that  the  town-council 
confiscated  the  book  and  required  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  its  teachings.  A  second  work  from  the  same 
press  in  1532  (Dialog,  de  Tritiit.  Libr.  11^  de  Just,  Reffni 
Christi  Capit.  IV,S  sheets,  8vo)  begins  with  a  retraction 
of  the  former  book,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  immaturity 
rather  than  substantial  error.  This  work  produced  no 
impression  whatever,  and  Servetus  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  exercising  a  determining  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He 
withdrew  to  France,  assumed  the  name  of  De  Tille- 
neuve,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
medicine,  and  also  that  of  philosophy,  particularly  of 
theosophic  Neo-Platonism,  at  Paris.  At  this  time  he 
first  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Calvin,  but  failed  to  at- 
tend an  interview  granted  at  his  solicitation  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  life  of  Servetus  while  in  France  was  unset- 
tled ;  the  first  six  years  being  spent  in  Paris,  Orleans, 
L\'ons,  Paris  again,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Lombard  College,  Avignon,  and  Charlieu ;  and  it 
was  disturbed  with  frequent  disputes,  which  occaraonal- 
ly  involved  serious  consequences  for  him.  One  of  these 
quarrels  determined  him  to  leave  Paris  forever.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  in  medical  science — as 
is  attested  by  his  observation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  long  before  Harvey's  discover}* — and  was  a  zeal- 
ous student  of  astrology ;  but  bis  vanity  led  him  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  physicians,  and  brought  on  him 
the  opposition  of  the  medical  faculty  and  of  the  entire 
university.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to 
destroy  all  the  copies  of  an  apology  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  substantiate  his  position,  and  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  astrology  except  in  so  far  as  the  natural 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  afiairs  might  be  con- 
cerned. He  ultimately  settled  at  Vienne  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  arch- 
bishop P.  Paulmier,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  that  town 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  intercourse  with  the 
leading  clergy ;  but  he  still  found  time  for  learned  la- 
bors, both  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession  and  in  other 
de{)artments,  one  of  the  results  being  a  new  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lugd. 
ap.  Hug.  a  Porta,  1542,  fol.),  with  notes.  This  work  was 
but  carelessly  done ;  the  few  notes  from  his  pen  being 
chiefly  attached  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  that  such  prophecies  invariably  referred  in 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  to  historical  personages  and 
events  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  they  bad  only 
a  typical  reference  to  Christ.  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Index 
ExpurQandorum,  Servetus  had  by  no  means  given  up 
his  theological  speculations,  though  he  accommodated 
his  habits  in  all  respects  to  his  Roman  Catholic  sur- 
roundings. He  believed  himself  called  to  effect  a  res- 
toration of  true  Christianity,  which  had  been  obscured 
and  even  lost  to  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  to  promote  his  ends  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Reformed  leaders  Virct  and  Cal- 
vin. The  latter  responded,  and  at  first  with  moderation ; 
but  as  Servetus  assumed  a  depreciatory  attitude,  and 
persisted  in  the  endeavor  to  contradict  the  responses 
made  to  his  inquiries,  the  reformer  eventually  refused 
to  continue  the  correspondence,  and  referred  to  his  InMi- 
tutts  for  further  information.  Servetus  now  resolved  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  work  in  which  he  had  laid 
down  the  results  of  his  long-continued  cogitations,  and, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  waniings  already  received  from 
Calvin,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  clearly  recognised  as 
impending  by  his  own  mind,  he  carried  forward  the 
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project  to  its  conclusion.  The  rashness  and  almost  fa- 
natical tenacity  of  his  natural  temper  are  well  illustrated 
in  this  undertaking;  but  the  method  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  serves  to  show  with  equal  clearness  that 
he  was  not  above  the  use  of  caution,  artifice,  and  even 
duplicity,  when  needed  to  secure  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  his  action.  The  bookseller  AmouUet, 
of  Vienne,  was  secured  by  the  use  of  money  and  the 
false  assurances  of  a  friend ;  the  printing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  haste,  and  immediately  on 
its  completion  the  book  was  sent  to  Lyons,  Chatillon, 
Geneva,  and  Frankfort,  without  the  knowledge  of  per- 
sons resident  in  Vienne.  It  appeared  early  in  1553,  and 
bore  the  title  Christianismi  RettUutio,  etc.  The  author's 
name  is  indicated  at  the  end  by  the  letters  '*M.  S.  V.** 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  place  of  printing 
are  not  given. 

This  most  extensive  of  the  works  of  Servetus  (734  pp. 
8vo)  presents  no  thorough  elaboration  and  systematic 
statement  of  his  ideas,  but  consists  rather  of  a  bcrics  of 
disconnected  papers,  some  of  them  new  and  others  emen- 
dations of  earlier  productions  from  his  pen.  It  con- 
tains seven  books  De  Trinitate  IHcina;  three  books 
De  Fide  et  Justitia  Rtffni  Christi,  et  de  Cariiate; 
five  books  De  Regeneraiione  et  Manducatione  Superna 
et  de  Regno  Antickristi;  Epistolce  Triginta  ad  Jo, 
Calvinum;  Signa  Sexaginta  Regni  ArUichriiti  et  Rece- 
latio  ejus  jam  nunc  Prcetens;  and  De  Afgsterio  Trinita- 
iis  ei  Veterum  DiscipUna  ad  Ph.  Mduncthimem,  etc., 
Apologia^  The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the 
dogma  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  held  by 
the  Church,  is  that  of  uncompromising  hostility.  lie 
regards  it  as  of  necessity  involving  tritheism  and  ^ly- 
theism,  and  even  atheism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in- 
conceivable; and  bo  finds  it  significant  that  this  doc- 
trine began  to  prevail  at  the  very  time  from  which  the 
Church  must  date  its  growing  degeneracy.  But,  while 
rejecting  a  trinity  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  he  insists 
on  a  trinity  of  manifestation ;  the  fundamental  principle 
that  God  is  one  and  undivided  leads  to  a  second  princi- 
ple— namely,  tliat  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  or 
with  the  divine  nature  is  but  a  disposition^  which  does 
not  affect  the  divine  essence,  but  must  be  regarded  some- 
what as  one  of  its  accidents.  God  is  able  to  dispose  and 
manifest  himself  because  he  is  not  an  abstract  unit,  a 
bare  mathematical  point,  but  rather  an  infinite  Spirit, 
an  infinite  ocean  of  substauce  which  fashions  all  forms 
and  bears  them  within  itself.  His  manifestation  of  him- 
self results  from  the  act  of  bis  will,  rather  than  from  any 
necessity  lying  in  his  nature,  and  takes  place  because 
without  such  revelation  of  himself  he  could  not  be  known 
by  his  creatures.  The  mode  of  manifestation  is  likewise 
wholly  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  only  two  revelations  of  himself;  his  incorporation  in 
Christ  WAS  determined  simply  by  the  needs  of  the  world 
he  has  chosen  to  create  and  those  of  the  human  race. 
It  pleased  him,  consequently,  to  dispose  himself  to  a 
twofold  manifestation,  the  one  a  mode  of  revelation  hy 
the  Word,  the  other  a  mode  0/ importation  by  the  Spirit, 
The  Word,  however,  was  not  merely  an  empty  articu- 
late sound,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God,  an 
uncreated  light.  The  Logos  is  the  Eternal  Thought,  the 
Eternal  Reason,  the  Ideal  World,  the  Archetype  of  the 
world  in  which  the  original  types  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained. In  this  Divine  Light  was  already  manifested  the 
form  of  the  future  Christ,  not  ideally  alone,  but  actually 
and  visibly^  and  from  this  original  type  and  mode  of  di- 
vine revelation  proceed  all  the  modifications  of  the  Deity. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  for  example,  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Christ  who  was  pre- 
formed in  the  Eternal  Light,  which  incarnation  had  been 
decreed  by  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  the  world  came  into 
being  through  Christ,  and  solely  to  admit  of  his  becom- 
ing man,  and  it  has  no  significance  aside  from  him  who 
should  appear  in  it  and  reign.  But  as  a  vapor  rises 
with  the  utterance  of  a  word,  so  the  spirit  of  God  came 
forth  on  the  utterance  of  the  Creative  Word,  and  the  sec- 


ond mode  of  revelation  and  disposition  was  given,  in  in- 
timate combination  with  the  first.  That  spirit  is  more 
immediately  the  spirit  of  natural  life,  which  moves  on 
the  waters  and  breathes  in  the  air — the  world-soul,  by 
whi^h  in  respiration  the  living  soul  is  first  given  to  man. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  was  delayed  and  obscured  by 
man's  fall  into  sin,  but  he  nevertheless  revealed  himself 
in  many  though  imperfect  forms.  Adam  was  created 
in  his  image ;  angels  and  theophanies  were  his  shadows, 
the  cloud  of  light  in  the  wilderness  was  the  reflection  of 
the  heavenly  light.  The  spirit,  too,  was  in  the  world, 
but  only  as  a  spirit  of  law  and  terror.  The  truth,  and 
God  himself,  attained  to  a  full  manifestation  and  reve- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  whom  the 
Etenial  Word  became  incarnate  in  time.  The  genera- 
tion of  this  man  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  literal,  the  De- 
ity ithich  formed  the  substance  of  the  Logos  io  the  Un- 
created Light  taking  the  place  of  the  paternal  seed,  and 
the  three  superior  elements  contained  in  that  light — 
fire,  air,  and  water — combined  with  the  Christ-idea  and 
the  Life-spirit,  uniting  with  the  blood  and  earth-sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  to  form  a  real  roan ;  but  the  man  ia 
so  penetrated  by  the  Deity  that  he  becomes  God  in  his 
flesh  and  blood,  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  he  was  such 
while  in  the  embryo,  and  continues  to  bear  the  substan- 
tial form  of  the  Godhead  when  in  the  grave.  The  Word, 
accordingly,  did  not  assume  flesh,  but  became  flesh.  By 
virtue  of  this  nature  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God — the  only 
Son,  especially  the  only  eternal  Son.  The  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  within  the  Godhead  is  a  simple  mon- 
strosity, since  generation  is  a  function  of  the  flesh  alone ; 
an  ante-mundane  person  is  conceivable  only  as  it  signifies 
the  image  or  form  of  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  Word, 
who  first  became  the  actual  Son  of  God,  however,  when 
he  appeared  in  time  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ 
was,  moreover,  a  gradual  process,  not  fully  realized  so  far 
as  his  body  is  concerned  until  the  resurrection,  when  he 
returned  into  the  divine  idea  as  he  had  previously  come 
out  from  that  idea  into  corporeal  existence.  He  is  now 
Jehovah— not  Elohim,  the  God  who  may  appear— and 
as  such  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  participates  in 
all  the  creative  power,  honor,  and  dominion  of  God,  with 
whom  he  is  identified.  The  Holy  Ghosty  too,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for  the  consummation 
of  his  character  and  his  truth.  The  fulness  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  was  imparted  in  connection  with  the  Word 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  on  his  becoming  incarnate,  the  two 
constituting  but  a  single  and  indivisible  substance;  but 
the  soul  included  corruptible  elements  of  blood  and  cre- 
ated light  down  to  the  experience  of  the  resurrection. 
In  that  experience  he  was,  so  to  speak,  bom  again ;  the 
creature  element  was  laid  aside:  his  human  spirit  waa 
wholly  absorbed  into  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  result- 
ant combination  forms  the  true  Holy  Spirit,  the  principle 
of  all  regeneration,  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ.  In  this  way  the  real  Trinity  is  constituted — a 
trinity  not  of  things  or  so-called  persons  in  the  divide 
essence,  but  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself  by  the 
one  and  indivisible  God. 

Such  was  the  teaching  which  Servetus  presented  to 
the  world  as  the  restored  truth  of  Christianity.  He  was 
incapable,  from  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  of  admitting 
the  importance  of  the  element  of  practical  ethics  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  pre- 
eminently a  system  of  doctrine.  He  speaks  ctmstantly 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rarely  of  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Faith  is  represented  as  the  central  and  funda- 
mental clement,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  appre- 
hension and  assent  than  of  trusL  The  ideas  of  sin  and 
guilt  are  scarcely  recognised,  and  are  confined  to  wicked 
actions;  and  the  results  of  such  actions  are  held  to  be 
not  unto  death  in  the  case  of  persons  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  baptism  of  children  is  accordingly  con- 
demned, and  is  even  characterized  as  being  a  principal 
source  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Baptism  should 
not  be  conferred  until  persons  have  reached  the  age  of 
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thirty  years,  and  have  been  prepared  by  preaching,  care- 
ful instruction,  repentance,  and  faith.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per should  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism, 
ainoe  the  new  man  will  at  once  require  sustenance. 
Good  works  and  holy  living  do  not  necessarily  spring 
from  faith,  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  man- 
kind, even  in  the  heathen  state.  By  them  a  higher 
degree  of  blessedness  may  be  attained,  and  they  are 
nseful  to  strengthen  faith  and  guard  against  reactions 
of  the  fleah ;  for  which  reason  such  works  as  will  sub- 
due the  flesh  are  recommended,  and  such  others  as  will 
tatirfy  the  claims  of  justice  (prayer,  almsgiving,  volun- 
tary confession,  etc)  so  far  as  to  wholly  or  partially  de- 
liver from  the  purgatorial  JirtB  which  a^rait  even  the 
laithful  and  the  baptized  in  the  region  of  the  dead. 

The  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  conceal  the 
author  of  this  book  proved  insufficient,  and  Servetus 
was  denounced  to  the  archiepiscopal  tribunal  of  Lyons. 
Evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  obtained,  and 
the  governor-general  of  Dauphiny  onlered  his  appre- 
hension and  trial;  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offence,  he 
was  on  June  17  condemned  to  death  bv  Are.  He  was 
enabled  to  effect  an  escape  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  evidently  through  the  assistance  of  powerful 
friends,  and  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy.  The 
sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  was  not  pronounced  un- 
til after  his  death. 

The  first  intention  of  Servctus  was  to  escape  into 
Spain,  but  he  soon  turned  towards  Switzerland  in  the 
hope  of  being  ultimately  able  to  reach  Naples.  He  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  remained 
about  a  month  in  the  public  hostelry,  when  Calvin 
learned  of  his  presence  and  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended (Aug.  13).  As  the  laws  required  that  a  civilian 
should  appear  as  the  accuser,  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine, 
Calvin*8  pupil  and  amanuensis,  acted  in  that  relation, 
and  charged  Servetus  with  having  disseminated  grossly 
erroneous  teachings,  on  account  of  which  he  had  already 
been  imprisoned  and  was  now  a  fugitive.  Thirty-eight 
articles  were  attached  to  this  charge,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  to  which  the  accused  was  re- 
quired to  render  categorical  answers.  Servetus  bore 
himself  quietly,  and  answered  with  considerable  frank- 
ness, but  the  council  nevertheless  ordered  the  case  to 
proceed  to  triaL  In  a  subsequent  examination,  the  ac- 
cused conceded  his  rejection  of  certain  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  claimed  the  privilege  of  publich'  and  in  the 
Church  convincing  Calvin,  in  whom  he  recognised  his 
principal  antagonist,  that  such  doctrines  were  unscript- 
ural  and  erroneous.  The  action  of  Philibcrt  Berthelier,  a 
declared  enemy  to  Calvin  and  leader  of  the  libertine 
party,  who  openly  sought  to  protect  Servetus,  led  the 
reformer  to  declare  himself  the  real  accuser,  and  he  was 
accordingly  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  court  and 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  presence 
of  Calvin,  and  his  own  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
powerful  supporters,  influenced  Servetus  to  display  more 
arrogance  in  his  replies,  until  in  the  heat  of  argument 
he  gave  utterance  to  strong  and  unequivocally  panthe- 
istic assertions.  It  now  appeared  that  his  guilt  in  the 
principal  matter  was  proved,  and  the  determination 
of  his  punishment  alone  remained  to  be  settled.  The 
procurator- general  (Aug.  23)  brought  forward  thirty 
new  questions  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pris- 
oners life,  his  designs,  and  his  intercourse  with  other 
theologians,  and  the  warnings  he  had  received  from 
them,  to  which  Servetus  responded  with  greater  mod- 
eration, though  not  without  doing  violence  to  the  truth. 
He  also  petitioned  that  he  might  be  discharged  from 
trial  under  criminal  process,  since  such  action  had  never 
been  usual  in  matters  conceniing  the  faith  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  was  the  more  unreasonable  in 
his  case,  as  his  views  had  been  made  known  to  a  few 
scholars  only,  and  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
rebellious  Anabaptists ;  and  he  requested,  further,  that 
he  be  furnished  with  legal  counsel  as  especially  neces- 


sary to  a  stranger  in  his  situation.  His  petition  was 
denied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  procurator-gen- 
eral, to  which  it  is  supposed  that  Calvin  was  no  stranger ; 
but  his  earlier  request  for  a  discussion  with  Calvin  was 
granted,  with  the  modification  that  it  should  take  place 
before  the  council  rather  than  in  the  Church.  Servetus, 
however,  suddenly  changed  his  tactics,  and  instead  of 
entering  on  a  discussion  with  Calvin  at  their  meeting  on 
Se])t.  1,  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  competency  of  civil 
tribunals  to  deal  with  questions  of  faith;  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  impartial- 
ly determine  in  matters  at  issue  between  Calvin  and 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  churches  in 
other  places.  As  this  appeal  corresponded  with  a  reso- 
lution already  reached  in  the  council,  it  was  entertained, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  authorities  of  the  four 
evangelical  cities  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  further  transactions  should  be  conducted  in  writ- 
ing and  in  the  Latin  language.  Calvin  accordingly  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Ser\*etu8  their  moat  hurtful 
teachings,  and  submitted  them,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks intended  to  show  their  blasphemous  and  danger- 
ous character,  on  Sept.  5.  Servetus  responded  with 
complaints  about  the  treatment  he  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, and  appealed  from  the  smaller  council  to  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  many  of  whose  members, 
as  he  knew,  were  hostile  to  Calvin ;  but  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  reply  to  Calvin*8  allegations,  he  permitted 
himself  the  use  of  violent  attacks  and  reproaches  against 
his  opponent,  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  more 
clearly,  and  with  less  dissimulation  than  before,  the 
meaning  and  tendencies  of  his  views.  A  comprehen- 
sive reply  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  was  met  with 
further  insult,  though  a  private  communication  intended 
to  instruct  the  former  in  certain  principles  of  philosophy 
and  other  matters  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  greater 
moderation.  A  messenger  from  the  council  conveyed 
the  writings  exchanged  between  the  respective  parties, 
and  a  copy  of  the  principal  work  written  by  Servetus  to 
the  councillors  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  SchaJTbausen.  Calvin  did  not  neglect  to  influence 
his  friends  by  means  of  his  private  correspondence  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  an  approval  of  his  course ;  and 
Servetus,  in  the  meantime,  directed  a  complaint  against 
Calvin  as  a  false  accuser,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  and  tried,  the  prosecution  to  continue  un- 
til one  of  the  antagonists  should  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  or  some  other  punishment. 

The  opinions  of  the  cities  had  all  been  received  by 
Oct  22,  and  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  false 
teachings  of  Servetus  as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Berne  especially  urged  the 
use  of  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  errors,  while  the  clergy  of  that  city  sought  to  mod- 
erate the  force  of  that  recommendation  by  a  warning 
against  indiscretion.  Calvin  and  his  associates  Avcre 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  accused,  and  so  expressed 
themselves,  though  averse  to  death  by  fire  as  involving 
unnecessary  cruelty.  When  the  council  met  to  deter- 
mine the  penalty  to  be  imposed  (Oct.  23),  opinions  were 
divided,  and  several  councillors  were  absent.  A  recess 
was  therefore  taken  until  Oct.  26.  The  syndic  A.  Pcr- 
rin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Calvin,  then  proposed,  first, 
an  acquittal  of  the  accused,  and  after^vards  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  but 
in  each  case  without  success.  The  sentence  of  death 
by  fire  was  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  condemned  man  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  mercy,  but  he  could  not 
be  persuadeti  to  recant.  lie  died  Oct.  27, 1553,  without 
having  changed  his  views  in  any  important  particular, 
but  not  without  exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  character  of  Servetus 
as  favorably  as  it  has  been  described  by  the  opponents 
of  Calvin.    He  was  not  pure  and  great,  and  though  he 
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uUiniatefy  died  for  his  convictions,  he  M-as  by  no  means 
a  martyr  for  the  truth.  He  concealed  his  beliefs  and 
attended  mass  in  France  during  more  than  twenty 
years  at  a  time  when  multitudes  chose  death  or  the 
loss  of  country  and  prospects  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  He  availed  himself  unhesitatingly  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  especially  in  the  trial  at  Yienne.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. As  a  thittkerj  he  was  noticeable  for  originality 
and  ingenuity,  for  speculative  depth  and  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  though  the  very  number  of  ideas  prevented  him 
from  presenting  them  with  adequate  clearness*  His 
theological  and  christological  system  rested  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  imagined  upon  hypotheses  and 
theories  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  upon  the  Bible.  His  one-sided  intellectualism, 
finally,  afforded  no  satisfaction  to  the  religious  sense  in 
man,  while  his  strongly  pantheistic  leanings  and  his 
irreverent  polemics  necessarily  offended  the  religious 
consciousness.  His  pyre  unfortunately  did  more  to  en- 
lighten the  world  than  all  his  books.  His  teachings 
were  scarcely  understood  until  the  most  recent  times. 
His  so-called  followers,  the  later  Antitrinitarians,  failed 
to  comprehend  either  their  organic  unity  or  their  ful- 
ness and  depth,  and,  while  they  appropriated  surface 
ideas,  were  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  really  specula- 
tive in  his  books.  Gribaldo  and  Gentile,  for  example, 
sensualize  the  twofold  manifestation  of  God  into  an  cs- 
seutiation  of  subordinate  deities,  and  Socinus  degrades 
the  real  Sonship  and  Deity  of  Christ  as  taught  by  Ser- 
vetus  until  nothing  beyond  his  essential  manhood  re- 
mains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Calvin  in  the  trial  of  Servetus 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  dispute  from  his  own 
day  until  now.  His  contemporaries  already  condemned 
his  action,  though  the  most  eminent  orthodox  thinkers 
and  theologians  approved  his  course;  and  though  the 
argument  has  been  renewed  as  often  as  occanon  offered, 
the  Christian  world  is  not  yet  able  to  agree  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  shall  afford  universal  satisfaction.  The  facts 
upon  which  a  decision  must  be  based  are  as  follows: 

1.  Calvin  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  demanded  the  death  of  Servetus  as  an 
incorrigible  heretic,  and  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
that  conviction.  When  Sen'etus  requested  that  Calvin 
should  protect  him  during  a  proposed  visit  to  Geneva, 
the  latter  refused,  and  wrote  to  Farel,  under  date  of 
Feb.  7, 1646,  "  If  he  [Servetus]  should  come  hither,  I 
will  not  permit  him  to  escape  with  his  life,  if  my  au- 
thority has  any  weight"  (Henry,  Lebm  J,  Calrin*Sf  iii, 
66,  appendix).  His  views  upon  the  subject  never 
changed,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  while  the 
trial  was  in  progress,  e.  g.  the  letter  of  Sept.  14,  1553 
{Ep.  et  Resp.  fol.  127),  in  which  BuUingcr  urges  Calvin 
not  to  leave  Geneva  even  though  Servetus  should  not 
be  punished  with  death.  The  absence  of  such  facts 
from  the  records  of  the  trial  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  they  were  not  matter  for  public 
record ;  and  the  Fidelu  Exposiiio  Errorum  M,  Serveti, 
etc,  written  to  explain  his  conduct  in  that  unhappy 
business,  does  not  justify  the  argument  sometimes  based 
on  it  to  show  that  Calvin  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
Servetus,  since  the  book  was  intended  to  show,  first, 
that  incorrigible  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
secular  arm;  and,  second,  that  Servetus  was  such  a 
heretic 

2.  In  obedience  to  such  convictions,  Calvin  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Servetus  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  latter  was  in  Geneva,  and  personally  directed  the 
prosecution  of  the  trial.  Both  statements  rest  on  his 
own  repeated  acknowledgments  in  letters  to  his  friends 
and  in  his  Re/ufaiio,  and  arc  substantiated  by  the  pub- 
lic records. 

3.  While  Calvin  wished  Servetus  to  die,  he  did  not 
favor  his  being  burned  at  the  stake  (comp.  the  letter  to 
Farel  of  Aug.  20, 1553  [A>.  et  Resp,  fol  114],  and  Beza, 
Joaii,  Calv,  V^ita), 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  undertake  an  miconditional 
defence  of  the  opinions  by  which  Calvin  was  governed 
in  this  matter,  nor  of  the  action  which  resulted.  Un- 
biassed minds  are  compelled  to  see  that  the  reformer  not 
only  failed  in  this  respect  to  rise  above  the  errors  of  his 
time,  but  that  in  his  management  of  the  case  he  was 
guilty  of  evasions  and  exaggerations  which  form  a  real 
blot  on  his  record ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  course  was  dictated  by  his  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed 
to  God,  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva  in  particular;  and  this  forms  the  only  explana- 
tion which  will  justify  his  action  in  any  degree  to  can- 
did minds.  His  failure  to  save  his  antagonist  from  the 
cruel  death  by  fire  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  difficult 
position  at  this  very  time.  The  ruling  party  in  Geneva 
was  opposed  to  Calvin,  and  had  neutralized  his  meas- 
.ures  in  some  instances  insomuch  that  he  declared  his 
intention  of  leaving  that  city  unless  such  action  should 
cease;  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  was  strongly 
hostile  to  him ;  and  in  the  smaller  council,  before  which 
Servetus  was  tried,  measures  were  passed  of  which  Cal- 
vin did  not  approve  (e.  g.  the  resolution  to  consult  vrith 
the  authorities  of  other  cities),  and  direct  efforts  were 
made  to  save  the  accused  from  his  impenduig  doom. 
He  could  not  suggest  before  the  council  that  a  different 
form  of  capital  punishment  from  that  prescribed  by  law 
should  be  inflicted,  lest  his  own  sincerity  should  be  im- 
pugned by  his  opponents ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover reasons  which  may  have  neutralized  whatever 
private  efforts  he  employed.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  his  own  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  matter. 
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nitdt  in  ihrer  histor,  Kntw,  ii,  5  sq.  On  the  Genevan 
trial  of  Servetus,  see  Billiet,  Relation  du  Frocks  contre 
M,  Servet,  etc.  (Genev.  1844).  See  also  Galiffe,  A'o- 
tices  GeneaL  sur  les  Families  Genev,  and  NouveUes 
Pages  d'Histoire  Exade ;  Stiihelin,  J.  Cahin,  Leben  u. 

ausgewdhlfe  Schri/ien  (Elberfeld,  1860-63,2  vols.) 

Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  s.  v. 

Bervia  (Turkish,  Sirb  VUayeti),  a  state  of  Europe, 
bounded  north  by  Slavonia  and  Hungary  proper,  east 
by  Koumania  and  Bulgaria,  south  b}'  Roumelia,  and 
west  by  Bosnia.  Until  1878,  Servia  was  a  dependency 
of  Turkey,  but  in  that  year  the  treaty  of  Berlin  estal>- 
lished  its  entire  independence.  The  Ser\'ian  nationality 
extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  principality  of 
Servia.  Servians  constitute  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina ;  they  con- 
stitute ninety -five  i)er  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  ninety  per 
cent,  in  Dalmatia,  and  eighty  per  cenL  in  the  former 
military  frontier.  Including  all  these  districts,  the  Ser- 
vians occupy  a  territory  of  about  69,000  square  miles, 
with  a  compact  population  numbering  more  than 
6,000,000  persons.  The  majority  of  all  the  Ser\4an8 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (or  Greek)  Church. 
The  following  article  refers  to  the  principality  of  Servia 
exclusively.  See  also  Austria;  Hungaby;  Monte- 
negro; Turkey. 

I.  A  reoj  Populations  etc, — Senna  contained  before  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  16,817  square  miles.  Its  population  in, 
1873  was  1,338,505,  all  Serbs  of  Slavic  origin,  except- 
ing about  140,000  Wallachs,  25,000  Gypsies,  and  15,000 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Hungarians. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  a  territory  formerly  be- 
longing to  Turkey  was  annexed  to  Servia,  and  the  area 
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of  the  prindpaUty  ndsed  to  18,667  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,72D>000  inhabitants.  The  oountiy  is 
moontainoiis  and  denselr  wooded.  From  the  interior  nu- 
merons  chains  proceed  northward,  forming  massive  bar- 
riers both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  slop- 
ing pretty  steeply  towards  the  swampy  plains  along  the 
Save  and  the  Danube.  The  principal  riven  are  the 
Morava  and  Ttmok,  afflaenta  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Kolobara,  an  afBoent  of  the  Save,  which  itself  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  The  principal  towns  are  Del- 
grade  (the  capital),  Kraguyevata,  Semendria,  Uzhitza, 
and  Shabatz,  and  in  the  new  districts  Nish  and  Vranya. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat 
cold  in  the  higher  regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  and  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  moun- 
tains are  believed  to  be  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but 
mining  is  almost  unknown,  and  mannfaetnring  industry 
u  in  the  most  backward  condition.  There  is  no  nobil- 
ity, and  the  peasants  are  free  householders. 

IL  Churt^  Ifistory. — ^The  original  inhabitants  of  Ser^ 
via  were  principally  Thracians.  Conquered,  shortly  be- 
fore Christ,  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  part  of  lUyricum, 
under  the  name  of  Moesia  Superior.  Overrun  by  the 
Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  etc,  it  came  under  Byzan- 
tine rule  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  but  was 
wrested  therefrom  early  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Avars. 
These  latter  were  driven  out  by  the  Serbs,  then  living 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  who  themselves  spread  over 
the  country  in  great  numbers.  About  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionaries  sent  by  the  emperor  Basil.  For  about 
200  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
neighboring  Bulgarians,  but  in  1043  Stephen  Bogislas 
broke  their  power.  His  son  Michael  (1050-80)  took 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  pope 
Gr^ory  VIL  A  struggle  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  re- 
sulted in  the  maintaining  of  their  independence,  and  in 
1165  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  embrac- 
ing, under  Stephen  Dnshan  (1886-56),  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Northern  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  the  request  of  king  Stephen  II,  son  of 
Stephen  Nemanja,  the  bbhops  of  Servia  were  in  1221 
authorized  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  elect 
their  metropolitan  on  condition  that  he  be  confirmed  by 
the  patriarch.  The  brother  of  the  king,  St<  Sabbas,  be- 
came the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza  and  all  Servia. 
Stephen  Dnshan,  in  1851,  convoked  the  synod  at  Seres, 
which  raised  the  metropolitan  of  Servia  to  the  dignity 
of  a  patriarch,  and  declared  him  independent  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  C^onstantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ser- 
vian patriarch  extended  not  only  over  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, but  also  over  a  large  portion  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  his  residence  near  Ipek,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Streta  Gora  Mountains  in  Albania.  In  consequence  of 
this  measure,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  pronounced 
the  anathema  against  the  Servian  patriarch,  but  this 
was  revoked  in  1379. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  proved  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  Servia.  In  1 889  Lazanis  I  was  defeated  at  Kos- 
sovopolje,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  became  a 
vassal  of  Turkey.  In  1459  Mohammed  II  incorporated 
Servia  with  Turkey,  excepting  Belgrade,  which  was 
held  by  the  Hungarians  until  1521.  By  the  treaty  of 
Passarowits  (1718)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
was  made  over  to  Austria,  but  in  1789  it  reverted  to  Tur- 
key. During  all  this  time  the  Turkish  government  had 
allowed  the  patriarchate  to  continue.  Even  when,  in 
1690,  patriarch  Arsentus  HI,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ser- 
vian insorrection  which  the  Austrians  had  instigated 
against  Turkish  rule,  had  emigrated  with  87,000  Servi- 
an families  to  Austrian  territory,  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  not  interfered  with,  but  the  appointment  was 
always  conferred  upon  a  Greek,  who  purchased  the  po- 
sition from  the  divan  of  Constantinople.  In  1765  (ao- 
CMding  to  another  statement  in  1769)  this  patriarchate 
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was  abolished  and  united  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  hat  patriarch  (Basil)  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died, 
in  St.  Petenbarg.  Four  metropolitans,  generally  Greeks, 
were  now  appointed  for  Servia,  the  sees  of  whom  were 
Belgrade,  Nish,  Uzhitia,  and  Novi-Bazar,  and  none  of 
whom  had  a  soflfhigan.  After  sixty  years  of  oppression, 
the  people,  under  George  Osemy,  rebelled,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  triumphed,  and  Czemy  was  elected 
by  the  people  prince  of  Servia.  Deserted  by  Russia  and 
France,  the  Turks  again  became  masters  of  the  country 
(1818).  But  two  years  after,  under  Milosh  Obrenovitch, 
the  people  won  back  their  liberties.  Milosh  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  (1617),  and  subsequently  recognised  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  election  of  Czemy,  the  metropol- 
itan of  Cartovitz,  in  Austria,  had  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Servian  Church;  but  in  1880  Milosh  again 
appointed  a  metropolitan  for  Servia.  In  1884  Turkey 
restored  six  Servian  districts  which  she  had  retained 
sinee  1818,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  relinquished  a  few 
additional  localities,  though  not  all  that  Servia  claimed 
as  her  own.  The  seat  of  the  legislature,  which  had  al- 
ways been  at  Kraguyevatz,  was  removed  to  Belgrade  in 
October,  1875. 

III.  Reliffhtij  etc—The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  independent  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Servia  consists  at 
present  (1879)  of  a  metropolitan  and  five  bishops.  The 
metropolitan  is  elected  by  the  prince  and  the  Servian 
bishops.  He  resides  at  Belgrade,  and,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  1839,  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  a  titular  bishop  and  several  protopresbyters 
and  presbyters.  The  titular  bishop  and  the  other  di- 
ocesan bishops  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  Synod  of 
the  Metropolitan,  to  which  are  referred  all  marriage  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  all  complaints  of  the  administration  and 
government  c^  the  Church  by  the  metr^^Mlitan.  The 
metropolitan  receives  fees  for  the  ordination  of  presby- 
ters, the  consecration  of  churches,  etc,  and  a  fixed  an- 
nual income  of  6000  florins  (about  $2400).  He  alao 
possesses  some  real  estate,  especially  vineyards  near  Se- 
mendria. llie  bishops  are  elected  by  the  people,  under 
the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  ordained  by  the  metropolitan.  They  have 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  purely  ecclesias- 
tical. All  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  makes  the  necessary  arrangementa  conjointly  with 
the  elden  of  the  Church.  Servia  has  now  five  diocesan 
bishops,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Shabatz,  the  bishop  of 
Uzhitza  (who  resides  at  Kannovatz),  the  bishop  of  Ne- 
gotin,  and  in  the  dbtricts  annexed  in  1878  to  Servia  the 
bishops  of  Nish  and  Vranya.  Each  of  them  has  a  fixed 
income  of  4000  florins  (about  $1600).  He  also  reoeivea 
fees  for  ordinations,  consecration,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions.  In  regard  to  fees  for  burials,  the  bishop 
has  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  All  other  fees  wera  abolished  in  1822,  al- 
though voluntary  gifts  are  still  frequently  made  and  a<^ 
cepted.  The  bishops  have  to  pay  from  their  income 
their  archdeacons  and  secretaries.  The  secular  clergy 
number  about  nine  hundred  members.  The  clergymen 
in  the  town  receive  fixed  salaries,  while  those  in  the 
rural  districts  only  receive  feee.  Every  parish  priest  is 
obliged  to  keep  aocnrate  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

Servia  has  many  convents,  most  of  which,  however, 
have  only  a  small  number  of  inmates.  Many  of  the 
convents  have  been  wholly  idiandoned ;  others  are  her- 
mitages, near  which  lodging-houses  are  erected  at  the 
time  of  pilgrimages.  The  convent  Sweti  Krai  (holjf 
king)  at  Studenitza  contains  the  bones  of  king  Stephen 
Nemanja,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  who  in  1200 
died  as  monk  of  one  of  the  convents  on  Mount  Athos. 
His  son  Bastka,  better  known  in  Servian  history  as 
St  Sabbas,  the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza,  transferred 
the  bones  of  his  lather  in  1208  to  the  Convent  of 
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Stndenitza,  which  afker  the  cloUteriuime  of  king  Stephen 
is  sometimes  called  the  Laura  of  St.  Simon. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  established  by  pope 
Innocent  X  in  1644  at  Belgrade.  In  1728  the  see  was 
transferred  from  Belgrade  to  Semendria,  and  the  name 
of  the  diocese  is  now  Belgrade  and  Semendria.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Antivari,  in 
Albania.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  small 
In  1861  some  accounts  claimed  a  population  of  80,000, 
but  the  Roman  statistician  Petri  {Frotpetto  delta  Gt- 
rarchia  Epitcopale  [Rome,  I860])  says  nothing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese.  The  oflScial 
statistical  bureau  of  Belgrade  gave  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  1874  as  4161.  In  1852,  the  papal 
nuncio  of  Vienna,  Yiale  Prela,  visited  Belgrade  in  order 
to  reorganize  the  diocese,  but  no  account  of  the  results 
of  his  mission  has  ever  been  published.  The  Prdtes- 
tants  numbered  in  1874,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tical report  of  the  goventment,  468,  the  Jews  2049,  and 
the  Mohammedans  6806.  In  the  districts  annexed  in 
1878  there  are  estimated  to  be  75,000  Mohammedans. 
Secession  from  the  State  Church  is  rigorously  forbidden, 
but  otherwise  all  the  other  religious  denominations  en- 
Joy  entire  religious  liberty. 

Education  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Servia.  Fi(>y 
years  ago  there  was  no  public  primary  school;  now  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  and  for  its  management  a  special 
ministry  of  education  has  been  organized.  In  1874 
there  were  517  public  schools,  with  28,000  pupils.  The 
first  gymnasium  was  established  in  1880,  and  in  1874 
the  principality  had  two  complete  gymnasia  and  five 
progymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2000 
students.  A  normal  school  was  established  in  1872. 
The  high  school  in  Belgrade  contains  three  faculties, 
and  has  about  200  students. 

IT.  Character. — The  Servians  are  distinguished  for 
the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of 
freedom,  and  growing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They 
rank  among  the  roost  gifted  and  promising  members  of 
the  Slavic  family.  See  Ranke,  Die  9erbuche  Revolution 
(Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed.  1844);  Milutinovitch,  Geteh, 
SerUent  von  1889>1815  (Leipsic,  1887);  Cunibert,  Essai 
Historique  tur  lea  Rivoltttiona  H  tindependance  de  la  Ser^ 
hie  dqntit  ^9Mjuaqu*a  1850  (ibid.  1855, 2  vols.)(  HUfeis 
ding,  Gegeh.  der  Serben  und  Bulgartn  (Bautzen,  1856) ; 
Denton  [Rev.  W.],  Servia  and  the  Senmau  (Lond. 
1862);  Elodie  Lawton  Mijatovics  (Wm.  Tweedie),  Hiti. 
qf  Modem  Servia  (ibid.  1874) ;  Saint-Ren<$  TaiUandier, 
La  Serhie  att  I9e  SiMe,  Kara  George  et  Miloech  (Paris, 
1875) ;  Grieve,  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia  (Lond. 
1864);  Jakshich,  Recueil  Statiitique  sur  les  Contriei 
Serhee  (Belgrade,  1875). 

Senrian  Veralon.    See  Slavonic  Tersioxs. 

Service  (properly  <l^i:i:^,  SovKua,  i.  e.  bondages 
but  the  rendering  iu  the  A.  V.  in  many  places  of  leas 
severe  words,  as  ^'^iO,  K32C,  ^uucovio,  Xarpiia,  etc). 
,  See  Servitude. 

SERVICE,  The.    See  Loro*b  Supper. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  Church.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  daily  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  practice 
of  ofi^ring  public  prayer  every  rooming  and  evening 
was  established  during  the  8d  century.  The  order  of 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  services,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly obtained  in  the  4th  century,  was  as  follows; 
The  morning  service  l)egan  with  the  reading  of  Psa. 
Ixiii,  followed  by  pra3'ers  for  the  catechumens,  energu- 
mens,  candidates  for  baptism,  and  penitents;  for  the 
faithful,  the  peaoe  of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  the 
Church.  Then  followed  a  short  prayer  for  preservation 
during  the  day,  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, the  imposition  of  hands,  or  bishop's  benediction, 
oondoding  with  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  with 


the  usual  form,  n^\3cr<  Iv  tlpfivp, "  Depart  in  peace.* 
The  evening  service  (called  hora  fueemari$f  because  it 
began  at  the  time  of  lighting  candles)  was  in  moat 
parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  rooming,  except  with 
such  variation  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  prayers  as  were 
proper  to  the  occasion.  1.  The  psalm  was  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-fint;  2.  Proper  prayer  for  the  even- 
ing; 8.  The  evening  hymn.  In  some  churches  the 
Lord  8  Prayer  was  alwajrs  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
worship  both  rooming  and  evening  (see  Bingham, 
Christ,  Antiq,  xiii,  10, 11).  At  the  Reformation,  in  oi^ 
der  to  supply  the  alMence  of  a  vain  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship by  a  scriptural  and  reasonable  service,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  the  *'  morning  and  evening  service"  should 
be  *'said  daily  throughout  the  year."  This  order  is 
observed  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  in  the 
universities,  and  in  some  parishes,  but  has  not  been 
generally  followed  in  parochial  churches. 

Service-book,  a  book  of  devotion,  of  prayer. 

That  of  the  Church  of  England  contains  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  See 
Common  Prayer. 

The  service-books  of  the  Latin  Church  include  the 
Missal,  the  Pontifical,  the  Day  Hours,  the  Breviary,  the 
Ritual,  the  I'rocessional,  the  Ceremonial  for  Bishops, 
the  Benedictional. 

Those  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  (1)  the  Euchologi- 
on,  corresponding  to  the  Missal;  (2)  the  Menoea,  an- 
swering to  the  Breviary,  without  the  ferial  offices,  and 
full  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  in  measured  prose;  (3)  Par- 
acletice,  or  great  OctOBchus,  the  ferial  office  for  eight 
weeks,  mainly  the  work  of  Joseph  of  the  Studium ; 
(4)  Triodion,  the  Lent  volume,  from  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Septuagesima  to  Easter;  and  (5)  the  Pentecostari- 
on,  the  office  for  Eastertide. 

Senrioes,  an  ecclesiastical  name  for  arrangementa 
of  the  Canticles,  Te  Devm,  Benedietiu,  Benedicilet  Mag» 
mficat,  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the  pealms  sung  by  sub- 
stitution for  them,  consisting  of  a  sncoeasion  of  varied 
airs,  partly  verse  and  partly  chorus,  sung  in  regular 
choirs,  of  which,  probably,  the  germ  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ambrosian  Te  Deum^  a  succession  of  chants  which 
is  mentioned  first  by  Boethius,  who  lived  a  century  after 
Augustine.  The  simplified  notation  of  this  music,  as 
used  in  the  Salisbury  and  Roman  breviaries^  was  com- 
posed by  Ifarbecke.  Tallis^s  service  is  an  imitation, 
rather  than  an  adaptation,  of  the  original  arrangement. 
Probably  the  first  was  the  setting  of  the  Venite  by 
Caustun  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1641  complaint 
was  made  of  **  singing  the  Te  Jkwn  in  prose  after  a 
cathedral -church  way."  There  are  two  classes:  (1) 
full  services,  which  have  no  repetitions,  and  are  sung 
with  an  almost  regular  alternation  by  the  two  choint 
(2)  verse  services,  which  have  frequent  repetitions,  no 
regular  alternations,  and  are  full  of  verses,  either  solos 
or  passages  sung  in  slower  time  by  a  selected  number 
of  voices. — Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchcsoL  s.  v. 

SERVICES,  DoMBSTia  The  domestic  offioera  (ser- 
vitia)  of  a  monastery  were  the  cook,  baker,  brewer, 
laundryman,  and  tailor.  At  Rocheater  theae  were  aj^ 
pointed  by  the  bishop. 

Serving  Dress  or  Robe.    See  Surplice. 

Serving  Tables,  one  of  the  paru  of  the  Presby« 
terian  sacramental  service.  Where  the  Presbyterians 
have  not  adopted  the  Congregational  mode  of  partak- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  the  following  is  the  order:  **  The 
table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed,  being  decently 
covered,  the  bread  in  convenient  dishes,  and  the  wine 
in  cups,  and  the  communicants  orderly  and  gravely  sit- 
ting around  the  table  or  in  their  seats  bdbre  it,  the 
minister  sets  the  elements  apart  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving," etc  The  whole  of  the  communicants  not  par^ 
taking  at  once,  it  is  found  necessary  to  continue  the 
distribution  of  the  elements,  with  intervals  of  psalm- 
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Binging ;  during  which  those  who  have  eaten  leave  the 
table  to  give  place  to  a  fiesh  aet  of  oommooicantB. 
Tho  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  address  are  what  constitutes  terving  ih/B  table. 
The  number  of  tables  varies  from  four  to  eight,  and 
each  address  occupies  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  minister  of  the  place  serves  the  first  table ; 
the  rest  are  served  by  his  assisUng  brethren. 

Senrites,  or  Servants  op  the  Blessed  Yinani 
Mart,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  (1233)  in  Florence  by  seven  rich  Florentine 
merchants.  Their  main  object  was  to  propagate  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  lived  at  first  as  her- 
mits, but,  becoming  a  monastic  order,  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  and  obtained  from  pope  Martin  V  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  order  having 
become  relaxed,  it  was  re-established  in  1593  in  its  orig- 
inal strictness  aa'^Servites  Eremites."  This  order  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  father  Paul  Sarpi,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  St,  Philip  Be- 
nizi  (died  1286),  one  of  the  apostles  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Ser\'ites  were  extremely 
popular  during  the  16th  century  because  of  their  many 
works  of  charity.  Their  dress  was  a  cassock  of  seige, 
a  cloak,  a  scapular,  and  an  alms-bag. 

There  were  also  female  Servites,  who  were  never 
very  numerous,  and  a  large  body  of  Tertiarians  (q.  v.). 
The  order,  in  1870,  was  divided  into  twenty-seven  prov- 
inces, the  central  house  being  the  monastery  of  the 
Annunziazione  in  Florence.  The^*^  were  involved  in  the 
decrees  suppressing  religious  orders  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1870  by  bishop  Melcher  of  Green  Bay,  Mich.  There 
was  a  similar  order  founded  in  Naples  in  1243. 

Senritor  (n*^D9,  mesharith,  a  minister^  as  else- 
where  rendered),  a  personal  attendant,  but  not  in  a 
menial  capacity  (2  Kings  iv,  43).    See  Servant. 

Servitade  (n'139).  The  servants  of  the  Israelites 
were  slaves,  and  usually  foreigners  (1  Chron.  ii,  34),  who 
yet  were  required  to  be  circumcised  (comp.  Gen.  xvii, 
23, 27).  Servants  of  both  sexes  were  acquired  (comp. 
Mishna,  KieUbtghin,  i,  2  sq.),  sometimes  as  prisoners  of 
war,  whose  lives  were  spared  (comp.  Numb,  xxxi,  26  sq.), 
sometimes  by  purchase  in  peace  (these  were  called  irdk- 
nath  kesephf "  purchased,**  Judith  iv,  10;  comp.  Livy,  xli, 
6;  see  Gen.  XV ti,  23;  Exod.xxi,7;  xxii,2;  Lev.xxv,44; 
and  on  their  purchase  in  Abyssinia  now,  see  Russegger, 
Xeie,  i,  156).  But  foreign  servants  who  had  escaped 
could  neither  be  enslaved  nor  given  up  to  their  roasters 
(DeuL  xxiit,  15  sq.).  The  children  of  slaves  were  of 
course  the  property  of  the  master  (comp.  Gen.  xvll,  23; 
Exod.  xxi,  4).  These  were  generally  consideretl  most 
faithful  (Horace,  £p.  ii,  2, 6).  At  the  legal  x-aluation, 
perhaps  an  average,  thirty  silver  shekels  were  g^ven  for 
a  servant  (Exod.  xxt,  32),  while  a  free  Israelite  was 
valued  at  fifty  (Lev.  xxvii,  3  sq.).  On  the  price  of  re- 
markable servants  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  see 
Josephus  (il  nt,  xii,  4, 9).  A  moderate  price  for  a  Jewish 
slave  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  (ibid,  xii, 
2, 3).  An  Israelite  could  become  by  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  another  (ExocL  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12)  if  he  was 
coropeUed  by  poverty  to  sell  himself  (Lev*  xxv,  39)  ^ 
but  he  could  not,  according  to  the  law,  be  treated  as  a 
slave,  and  in  any  case  he  obtained  his  freedom  again, 
without  ransom,  after  six  years  of  service,  or  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Lev.  xxv,  39,  40  sq.),  if 
he  were  not  ransomed  earlier  (  ver.  48  sq. ).  Perhaps 
the  case  was  different  with  him  who  was  sold  for  theft 
(Exod.  xxii,  3).  Even  this  sale  was  always  to  an  Israel- 
ite (.Tosephus,  AnL  xvi,  1, 1),  though  whether  to  tho  in- 
jured man  or  to  the  highest  bidder  b  doubtful  {ibieL  iv, 
8, 27).  It  seems  that  hard  creditors  could  sell  insolvent 
debtors  or  their  families  (2  Rings  iv,  1 ;  laa.  1, 1 ;  Neh. 
V,  5;  Matt,  xviii,  25),  but  perhaps  not  legally,  as  some- 


times among  the  Greeks  (Becker,  Charik.  ii,  82).    Par- 
ents were  permitted  to  sell  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  7), 
but  the  law  showed  much  favor  to  such  ser>'ants  (ver. 
8  sq.),  for,  though  there  is  difficulty  in  the  statements,  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  protected  against  violence  (see 
Hengstenbeig,  Pentat.  ii,  488  sq.,  whom  Kurtz,  Mot, 
Opfer,  p.  216,  contradicts  without  reason).     It  is  plain 
that  servants  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  among 
a  people  where  almost  every  man  was  an  agriculturist, 
and  where  there  were  few  of  a  lower  class  to  work  for 
hire  (yet  comp.  Lev.  xix,  13;  Deut.  xxiv,  14;  Job  vii,  2; 
also  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  38);  and,  indeed,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Israelites,  the  nomadic  patriarchs,  had  num- 
bered slaves  among  their  valuable  possessions  (Gen.  xii, 
16;  xxiv,  35;  xxx,  43;  xxxii,  5).    These  were  very 
numerous  (xiv,  14),  and,  in  case  of  need,  served  as  an 
army  for  defence  (ver.  14  sq.).    When  a  daughter  of 
the  family  married  a  stranger,  a  female  servant  accom- 
panied her  to  her  new  home  (xxix,  24, 29).   The  Mosaic 
law  sought  to  establish  on  just  principles  a  permanent 
relation  between  master  and  servant,  and  conferred  many 
favors  on  the  servants.   They  not  only  enjoyed  rest  from 
all  work  every  seventh  day  (Exod.  xx,  10) ;  not  only 
was  it  forbidden  to  punish  a  slave  so  severely  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  (xxi,  20),  or  to  mutilate  him  (ver. 
26  sq.),  on  penalty,  in  the  former  case,  of  suffering  pun- 
ishment (not  death,  perhaps,  as  the  rabbins  say;  comp. 
Koran,  ii,  179) ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
(less  protection  than  this  was  given  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  slaves ;  see  Becker,  Charik,  ii,  48  /  Horn,  A  Iter, 
II,  i,  58  sq.) ;  not  only  were  they  to  be  admitted  to  cer- 
tain festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  U,  14 ,  comp.  Athen. 
xiv,  639;  Bottmann,  Myth,  ii,  52  sq.),  but  every  slave 
of  Hebrew  descent  obtained  his  freedom  after  six  years' 
servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Deut  xv,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xvi,  1, 1;  including  females,  DeuL  xv,  12) ; 
yet  without  wife  or  child,  if  these  had  come  to  him  in 
the  house  of  his  master  (Exod.  xxi,  8  sq.) ;  and  the  year 
of  jubilee  emancipated  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  descent 
(Lev.  xxv,  41 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt, 
iii,  12, 3).    If  a  slave  would  not  make  use  of  the  legal 
freedom  granted  him  in  the  seventh  year,  but  wished 
to  remain  in  his  master's  house,  then  he  was  led  to  the 
judge,  and  his  ear  was  bored  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  xv, 
17.    So  the  bored  eart  among  other  nations  were  a  proof 
of  servitude— as  the  Arabians  [Petron,  Satir,  102],  tb^ 
Lydians,  Indians,  and  Persians  [Xenoph.  Anab,  iii,  1, 
31 ;  Plutarch,  Sympoe,  ii,  1,4];  yet  comp.  KosenmUller, 
MorgenL  li,  70  sq.,  and  on  the  symbolic  customs  at  manu- 
mission by  the  Romans,  see  Becker,  Rom,  A  Iter.  II,  i,  66 
sq.     Plautus  [Pan,  v,  2,  21]  shows  that  the  wearing 
of  ear-rings  was  a  mark  of  a  slave).    There  is  no  other 
kind  of  manumission  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  (see 
Mishna,  Maas,  Sheni,  v,  14).    It  was  at  least  allowed  to 
slaves  of  Israelitish  descent  to  acquire  some  property 
(Lev.  xxv,  49;  comp.  Arvieux,  iv,  3  sq.) ;  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  servants  were  required  to  labor  dili- 
gently (Job  vii,  2;  Sir.  xxxiii,  26,  28),  and  the  masten 
required  attention  and  obedience  in  service  (Psa.  cxxiii, 
2),  inflicting  corporal  punishment  when  necessary  (Prov. 
xxix,  19,  21;  Sir.  xxiii,  10;  xxxiii,  10),  yet  the  lot  of 
Israelitish  servants  seems  to  have  been  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  those  in  Home  (Becker,  GaUuSj  i,  128  sq.) 
and  of  the  modem  slaves  in  the  East;  yet  the  latter, 
even  among  the  Turks,  are  not  treated  so  inhumanely 
as  is  often  thought  (comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  385;  Burck- 
hardt,  Beise  durch  A  rabien  u,  Nubien,  p.  232  sq. ;  Well- 
sted,  i,  273,  Russegger,  II,  ii,  524.    On  the  mUd  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  ancient  India,  see  Von  Boblen,  Indien^ 
ii,  157  sq.).    Hebrew  slaves  sometimes  married  their 
masters'  daughters  ( 1  Chron.  ii,  35 ;  see  RosenmUUer, 
Morgenl,  iii,  253  sq.).    It  was  more  usual  for  the  masters 
to  give  Israelitish  slaves  as  wives  to  their  sons,  by  which 
they  acquired  the  rights  of  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  9; 
comp.  Gen.  xxx,  3;  Chardin,  Voyage,  ii,  220).    The  re- 
lation of  chief  servant,  or  head  of  the  house,  in  whom 
the  master  reposed  full  confidence,  may  have  continued 
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in  the  more  important  families  from  patriarohal  times 
(Gen.  xxiVf  2;  comp.  xV|2;  xxxix,  2;  and  for  a  modem 
parallel,  Arvienx,  iVj  30) ;  and  slaves  seem  even  to  have 
been  employed  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  house  (iraida- 
yuyoty  GaL  iii,  24  sq. ;  see  Wachsmuth,  HeUen,  A  Uerih. 
ii,  368).  The  common  slaves  were  required  to  do  field 
and  house  work  (Luke  xvii,  7  sq.),  and,  especially  the 
females,  to  turn  the  handmill,  and  to  take  off  or  carry 
the  master's  sandals,  etc  None  but  the  Essenes,  among 
the  Jews,  rejected  all  slavery,  as  contradicting  the  natu- 
ral freedom  of  men  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  458,  etc.;  so  the  The- 
rapeutsB,  Und,  ii,  482). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  war  with  foreign  nations 
many  Jews  were  sold  abroad  as  slaves  (Joel  iii,  11; 
Amos  i,  6,  9;  1  Mace  iii,  41;  2  Mace,  viii,  11^  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii,  68).  This  happened  especially  in  the 
wars  with  £g3^t  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  2, 8)  and  Syria, 
then  with  Rome;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victorious  enemy  (id.  War^  vi,  9, 2).  The  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Rome  consistetl,  in  great  measure,  of  freed 
slaves.  See,  in  general,  Pignoria,  Dt  Servit  et  tor,  ap.  Vet, 
Minister,  (Patav.  1694,  and  often);  Mos.  Maimon.  De 
Servis  et  AnciUit  (tract  c.  vers,  et  not.  Kali,  Hafn. 
1744);  Abicht,  De  Server,  Ilebr,  Acquis,  atq,  Serv, 
(Lips.  1704);  Alting,  Opp,  v,  222  sq.;  Mieg,  ConstUut, 
Servi  Hebr,  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin.  Cottect.  (Herbom,  1785); 
Michaelis,  Mos.  Rif.  ii,  358  sq. ;  A  m.  Bib,  Repos,  2d  Ser. 
xi,  802  sq.— Winer.     See  Nbtiiixim  ;  Slave. 

Senrus  Servdnun  Dbi  (Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God),  an  official  title  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  use 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  Paul  the  Deacon,  it  was  assumed 
as  a  practical  rebuke  of  the  ambitious  assumption  of  the 
title  of  ^  CEcnmenical  (or  universal)  Patriarch*'  by  John, 
surnamed  Nesfcentes,  or  the  Faster,  contemporary  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  Other  Christian  bishops  pre- 
vious to  Gregory  had  employed  this  form,  but  he  was 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  adopt  it  as  a 
distinctive  title.  It  is  found  in  all  the  letters  of  Gregory 
preserved  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  his  hbtory. — Chan^ 
bers*s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sescuplum  (^taken  once  and  a  half),  that  sort  of 
usury  which  consisted  in  making  loans  at  fifty  per  cent, 
interest.  Being  a  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion, it  was  condemned  in  the  clergy  by  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Laodicea,  under  the  name  of  t;^ioXiai;  and 
also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  allows 
nothing  above  centesimal  interest  in  any  case. — Bing- 
ham, Christ,  Antiq,  vi,  2, 6.     See  Usury. 

Sesha  is,  in  HindCt  mytliology,  the  great  king  of 
the  serpent  race,  on  whom  Vishnu  reclines  on  the  prime- 
val waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  serve  as 
a  canopy  to  Vishnu ;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which 
rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  is  ornamented  with 
jewels.  Coiled -up,  Sesha  is  the  emblem  of  eternity. 
He  is  often  also  called  Vdsuki  or  A  nanta,  *^  the  eternal." 

Se'fiis  (Sc(7f  c  v.r.  Sf(r(rci'c)t  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  84)  of  the  name  Siikshai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Hebrew  list 
(Ezra  X,  40). 

Session  op  Ciikist,  the  perpetual  presence  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature  in  the  highest  glory  of  heaven. 
The  statement  of  the  fact  appears  in  all  the  Latin  forms 
of  the  Creed,  its  earlier  words  being  '*Sedet  ad  dexteram 
Patris,"  which  developed  into  "  Sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris  Omnipotentis"  at  some  time  not  later  than  the 
6th  century.  The  article  does  not  appear  in  the  Creed 
of  Nicsa,  but  in  the  Constantinopolitan  expansion  of 
that  formulary  it  is  given  in  words  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  Ka^il^6fuvov  Ik 
Siliiav  Tov  TTarpoc*  Naturally  two  questions  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration : 

1.  What  does  this  exaltation  of  Christ^s  human  nature 
imply?  We  answer,  An  actual  translation  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  heaven  and  their  actual  continued  abode 


there,  and  that  in  uninterrapted  identity  with  the  body 
and  soul  which  had  been  bom  of  Mary.  This  identity 
was  historically  established  by  the  chosen  witnesses  of 
the  resnrrection,  who  saw  his  ascension  and  heard  the 
words  of  the  angels, "This  same  Jesos,  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,"  etc  (Acts  iy  11) ;  and  not 
long  after  by  the  declaration  of  Stephen  (vii,  56).  Al- 
though the  hody  of  Christ  has  doubtless  undergone  a 
change  so  that  it  is  a  spiritual  body,  yet  locality  may  be 
predicated  of  it  now  as  well  as  previous  to  his  death.  It 
is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  is  that  of  the  omnipresent  Deity,  as  is  mahi- 
tained  by  the  Ubiquitarians  (q.  v.).  Because  of  this 
local  bodily  presence  Christ  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
men. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  this  exaltation  ?  It  was  ac- 
complished partly  with  reference  to  the  glory  of  his  own 
person,  and  partly  with  reference  to  his  work  as  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  The  human  nature  which,  united 
with  the  divine  nature,  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
God  was  fittingly  raised  up  to  the  highest  glory — 
'^  Wherefore  God  highly  exalted  him,"  etc.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  bring  us  to  God, 
into  the  divine  presence.  By  this  exaltation  of  our 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  a  capacity  was  originated 
for  its  exaltation  in  ourselves.  And,  being  the  first- 
bom  among  many  brethren,  he  carried  our  humanity 
into  heaven  as  the  *^  Forerunner"  of  those  who  are  united 
to  him,  as  he  said,  'Uhat  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also"  (John  xiv,  2,  S). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  a.  v. 
"  Stand  Christi."  See  Blunt,  IHct.  ofDoct,  Theohffsf,  s.  v. 
See  Intercession  ;  Resurrection. 

Ses'thel  (£€0^X),  a  corrapt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81) 
of  the  Hebrew  name  Bezalebl  (q.  v.),  of  the  *'aons" 
of  Pahath-moab  (Ezra  z,  80). 

Sesuto  (or  Sisuta)  Version  of  the  Holt 
Scriptures.  The  Sesuto  belongs  to  the  African  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  by  the  Basutos,  who  form  a  part 
of  the  Bechuana  nation,  dwelling  between  the  Winter- 
berg  mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
River.  For  this  people  of  South  Africa  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  1837.  In 
1839  the  gospels  of  Mark  snd  Luke,  as  translated  by  the 
French  missionaries  Pelissier,  Arbousset,  and  Casalis, 
were  printed  in  Cape  Town,  to  which  in  1849  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  was  added.  Since  that  time  not  only  the 
rest  of  the  New  Test.,  but  also  parts  of  the  Old  Test., 
have  been  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  this 
people  will  have  the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  veraacn- 
lar.  Up  to  March  30, 1878,  about  25,532  copies  of  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  had  been  circulated  among  them. 
See  The  BibU  of  Every  Land,  but  more  especially  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
since  1800.     (B.  P.) 

Seth  (Heb.  Shith,  nd,  i.  e.  eompensttiioH ;  Sept.  and 
New  Test.  2^^;  Josephus,  £$doc  [Ant.i,  2,  8];  A.T. 
*<  Sheth"  in  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  7),  the  third  son 
of  Adam  (bom  B.C.  4042),  and  the  father  of  Enos  (when 
105  years  old) ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  912  (Gen.  iv,  25, 
26 ;  V,  8-8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  38).  The  ngnifica- 
tion  of  his  name  (given  in  Gen.  iv,  25)  is  **  appointed" 
or  "  put"  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch 
speaks  of  him  as  the  second  Abel)  but  Ewald  {Gesch. 
i,  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he  pre- 
fers, is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  **  seedling,"  or  **germ." 
The  phrase  "children  of  Sheth"  (Numb,  xxiv,  17)  has 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or  as  de- 
noting the  tribe  of  some  unknown  Moabitish  chieftain ; 
but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  Rosenm tiller  and  Ge- 
senius  (Thesaur.  p.  B4G),  bearing  in  mind  the  parallel 
passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45),  render  the  phrase  "children 
of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,"  i.  e.  hostile  armies.  See 
Shbtit. 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Nean- 
der  (Ch.  Hist,  ii,  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those  Gnostic 
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sects  which,  in  oppodng  Judaism,  approximated  to  pa- 
ganism. (See  also  Tillemont,  Minwires,  it,  818.)  Ire- 
Dieus  (i,  30;  oomp.  Massuet,  Dittert,  i,  8, 14)  and  Tbe- 
odoret  [fJaret,  Fab,  xiv,  806),  without  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  Ophites,  or  worsbippen  of  the 
serpent,  say  that  in  their  system  Seth  was  regarded  as 
a  divine  effluence  or  virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes 
a  chapter  to  them  {Adv.  Har,  i,  8,  89),  says  that  they 
identified  Seth  with  our  Lord.— Smith.  See  Quandt, 
J)€  Ckrisio  in  Nomine  Sethi  Adumbraio  (Kegiom.  1726). 

SETH,  Traditions  ooNCBmcixo.  There  are  many 
traditions  concerning  Seth  (q.  v.),  not  only  in  Rabbinic, 
bat  also  in  Christian,  writings.  According  to  the  Rab- 
|)tnic  traditions,  Seth  was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  came 
circumcised  into  the  world.  The  rest  were  Adam,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,Terak,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  {Mtdraah  Tillim,  foL  10,  col.  2). 
The  book  Skene  Luchdth  says  that  the  soul  of  the  right- 
eous Abel  passed  into  the  body  of  Seth,  and  afterwards 
this  same  soul  passed  into  Moses;  thus  the  law,  which 
was  known  to  Adam  and  in  which  Abel  had  been  in- 
structed, was  not  new  to  Moses  (Eisenmenger,  Neuent- 
decktee  JudaUhum,  i,  645).  Joeephus  relates  that  after 
the  things  that  were  to  take  place  had  been  revealed  to 
Seth — how  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed,  first  with  wa- 
ter and  then  with  fire— lest  those  things  which  he  had 
discovered  should  perish  from  the  memory  of  his  pos- 
terity, he  set  up  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of 
stone,  and  he  wrote  thereon  all  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired, hoping  that,  in  the  event  of  the  brick  pillar  per- 
ishing by  the  rain,  the  stone  would  endure  {Ant,  i,  2). 
Suida-s  (s.  v.  £7^)  says,  "Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam: 
of  him  it  is  said  the  sons  of  God  went  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men — that  is  to  say,  the  sons  of  Seth  went 
in  unto  the  daughters  of  Cain ;  for  in  that  age  Seth 
was  called  God,  because  he  bad  discovered  Hebrew  let- 
ters and  the  names  of  the  stars,  but  especially  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  piety,  so  that  he  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  name  of  God."  Anastasius  Sinaita  (q.  v.)  in  his 
'O^iryoCi  P-  269  (ed.  Grctser  [Ingolst.  1606]),  says  that 
when  God  created  Adam  after  his  image  and  likeness, 
he  breathed  into  him  grace  and  illumination  and  a  ray 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  when  he  sinned  this  glory  left 
him,  and  his  face  became  clouded.  Then  he  became  the 
father  of  Cain  and  AbeL  But  afterwards,  it  is  said  in 
Scripture, "  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image,  and  called  his  name  Seth,"  which  is  not  said  of 
Cain  and  Abel;  and  this  means  that  Seth  was  begotten 
in  the  likeness  of  unfallen  man,  and  after  the  image  of 
Adam  in  paradise;  and  he  called  his  name  Seth — that 
is,  by  interpretation,  ^resurrection,"  because  in  him  he 
saw  the  resurrection  of  his  departed  beauty  and  wis- 
dom and  glory,  and  radiance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
all  those  then  living,  when  they  saw  how  the  face  of 
Seth  shone  with  divine  light,  and  beard  him  speak  with 
divine  wisdom,  said,  '*  He  is  God."  Therefore  his  sons 
were  commonly  called  the  sons  of  God.  That  Seth 
means  "  resurrection"  is  also  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
{De  CivUcUe  Dei,  xv,  17,  18):  "lu  Seth,  quod  inter- 
pretatur  resurrectio." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  traditions,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  which  we  read  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  c.  19 : 

"While  John,  therefore,  was  thns  tcnchin};  those  in 
Hades,  the  first-created  snd  forefather  Adam  heard  and 
said  to  bis  eon  Seth,  M7  sou,  I  wish  thee  to  lell  tbo  fore- 
fathers of  the  race  of  men  and  the  prophets  nil  that  thou 
heardest  from  Michael,  the  archaDsel.  when  I  sent  thee  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise  to  implore  Ooa  that  he  might  send 
thee  iiis  angel  to  give  thee  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy, with 
which  to  anoint  my  body  when  I  was  sick.  Then  Seth 
said,  Propheu  and  patriarchs,  bear.  When  my  father 
Adun,  the  first-created,  was  about  to  fall,  once  upon  a 
time,  into  death,  he  sent  me  to  moke  eutreniy  to  Godf,  very 
close  by  the  eate  of  Paradise,  that  he  wonl(f  guide  me  by 
an  angel  to  the  tree  of  compassion,  and  that  I  might  take 
oil  And  anoint  my  father,  and  that  he  might  rise  np  from 
his  sickness,  which  thing,  therefore,  I  then  did.  And  after 
the  prayer  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  said  to  me. 
What,  Seth,  dost  thou  ask?   Dost  thou  ask  oil  which 


ralseth  np  the  sick,  or  the  tree  firom  which  this  oil  flows, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  thv  father  t  This  Is  not  to 
be  fonnd  now.  Go,  therefore,  ana  tell  thy  father  that  after 
the  accomplishing  of  6000  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  shall  come  into  the  world  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  being  made  man:  and  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  this  oil,  and  shall  raise  him  up,  and  shall  baptise 
with  water  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  both  him  and  those 
out  of  him,  and  then  shall  he  be  healed  of  every  disease ; 
bnt  now  this  Is  impossible.  When  the  prophets  and  the 
patriarchs  beard  these  words,  they  rejoiced  greatly." 

In  the  Apocryphal  literature  Seth  plays  a  prominent 
role,  and  even  in  Reynard  the  Fox  Seth  is  mentioned 
as  seeking  for  the  oil  of  compassion : 

"Die  drei  cegrnbenen  Nanien 
Uraclite  bem  der  Fromnie  vom  Paradlese  hemleder, 
A  Is  er  dan  Oel  der  Barmhcrzigkeit  suchte.^' 

See  Fabricius,  Cod,  Peeudrpigr,  V,  T,  i,  189  sq. ;  ii,  49  sq.; 
Syncellus,  Ckronogr,  p.  10 ;  Selden,  Dim,  de  liorto  Hede' 
ni$  in  his  Otia  Theolog,  p.  600;  Baring-Gould,  Leg^ 
ends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  ProphetSf  p.  81  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sethians,  or  Sethitee,  a  sect  of  the  Ophites 
(q.  v.),  of  the  2d  century,  who  paid  divine  honor  to 
Seth,  believing  him  to  have  reappeared  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  ChrisL  They  taught  that  Seth  was  made  by 
a  third  divinity,  and  substituted  iu  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  destroyed  by  the  delnge. 
They  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  Cainites  (q.  v.), 
who  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  The  Sethiaos 
regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of  the  Hylic,  Abel  of 
the  Ftoychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to  reappear  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Ptieumatio  prindple. 
See  Neander,  Church  UisL  (Torrey),  i,  448. 

Be'ihur{neb,Sethttr%'^^nO,hiddenf  Sept Sa&ovp), 
the  son  of  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  promised  land 
(Numb.xui,ld).  B.ai657.  See  Van  SKm,0b3.  Light- 
footiana  de  Nomine  Sethur  (in  the  Miecell.  Duidk  \, 
482  sq.). 

Set-off  (or  Offset),  the  part 
of  a  wall,  etc.,  which  is  exposed 
horizontally  when  the  portion 
above  it  is  reduced  in  thick- 
ness. Set-ofls  are  not  unfrequently 
covered,  and  in  great  measure  con- 
cealed, by  cornices  or  projecting 
mouldings,  bnt  are  more  usually 
plain.  In  the  latter  case,  in  classi- 
cal architecture,  they  aro  generally 
nearly  or  quite  flat  on  the  top,  but 
in  Gothic  architecture  are  sloped, 
and  in  most  instances  have  a  pro- 
jecting drip  on  the  lower  edge  to 
prevent  the  wet  from  running  down 
the  walls:  this  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  set-offs  of  buttress- 
es.— Parker,  Glossary  0/  Architect- 
urej  s.  V. 

8e  ton  aphthXton  monarchen  (Si  rbv  &fdirov 
fiovdpxriVj  Thee  the  Everlasting  King)  is  the  be^ning 
of  a  hymn  written  tig  Xpiorov  (to  Christ)  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  (q.  v.).  The  first  few  lines  of  this  hymn 
riu  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  version : 

**  Hear  us  now,  Eternal  Monarch. 
Grant  ns  now  to  hymn  and  prntse  thee— 
Thee  the  King,  and  thee  the  Master ! 
By  Avhom  are  onr  hymns  and  praises. 
By  whom  sra  the  choirs  of  angels, 
By  whom  flow  the  ceaseless  ages. 
By  whom  only  shines  the  sun. 
By  whom  walks  the  moon  in  brightness. 
By  whom  smile  the  stars  In  beanty. 
By  whom  all  the  race  of  mortals 
Have  received  their  godlike  reason. 
And  thine  other  works  outshone." 

For  the  original  Greek,  together  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, comp.  BoMleTf  Auswahl  altchristlicher  Lieder^  p. 
10,  156;  Rambach,  Anthologie  christUcher  Gesange.  i, 
48  sq. ;  Fortlage,  Gesange  christUcher  Vorseit,  p.  28, 361 ; 
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Mrs.  Charles,  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song, 
p.62  8q.     (a  P.) 

Seton,  Elizabeth  Ann,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  28, 1774.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bayley,  and  in  her  twentieth  year  married  William^ 
Seton,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1803.  Upon 
his  death,  in  Pisa,  in  1804,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  March  14, 
1805.  Left,  by  her  husband^s  misfortunes,  without  re- 
sources, she  opened  a  school  in  Baltimore  in  1805-08. 
With  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  she 
took  the  veil  as  Sister  of  Charity,  Jan.  1, 1809,  at  £m- 
mettsburg,  Md.  (being  the  first  members  of  that  order 
in  the  United  States).  A  conventual  establishment  was 
opened  at  Emmettsburg,  July  30,  1812,  with  "  Blother 
Sieton'*  as  superior-general.  She  died  at  Emmettsburg, 
Jan.  4, 1821.  See  White,  Life  of  Eliz.  A .  Seton  (N.  Y. 
1853;  5th  ed.  Baltimore,  1865);  Seton  [Rev.  Robert], 
Memoir^  Letten,  etc,  ofE,  A .  Stton  (N.  Y.  1869, 2  vols.). 
See  Sisters  of  Cuarity. 

Settlements,  Violent,  took  place  when  a  patron 
in  Scotland  presented  a  clergyman  whon^  the  people 
would  not  have,  but  whom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  ordain.  In  such 
cases  the  parish  sometimes  rose  to  oppose  the  settlement 
by  force,  and  obstructed  the  presbytery.  The  military 
were  occasionally  called  to  protect  the  presbytery.  Such 
scenes  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  countr}'.  See 
Eadie,  Eodes,  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Seven  (3^3^,  »hihd).  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader;  and  it  is  al- 
most equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  associated 
with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  lose  their 
numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the  province  of 
symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  num- 
bers three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty;  but  seven  so 
far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with  which 
it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
representative  symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that  meets 
us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  number 
seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  this 
question  to  its  legitimate  extent,  but  we  may  briefly 
state  that  the  views  of  Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  symbolbm  is  attrib- 
uted to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  internal  prop- 
erties of  the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According  to  the 
former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number 
seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its 
component  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which  = 
Divinity,  and  the  second = Humanity,  whence  seven  = 
Divinity + Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  eflfected  by  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revelation.  So  again 
the  symbolism  of  twelve  is  explained  as  the  symbolism 
of  3  X  4,  or  a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, though  in  difTerent  proportions,  the  represent- 
ative number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Biihr,  Sjfmbolikf  i,  187,  201, 
224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  ingenuity  and 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  bnt  there  appears  to  be 
little  foundation  for  it.  For  (1)  we  do  not  find  any  in- 
dication, in  early  times  at  all  events,  that  the  number 
seven  was  resolved  into  three  and  four,  rather  than  into 
any  other  arithmetical  elements,  such  as  two  and  five. 
Bengel  notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
hepCads  of  the  Apocalypse  (Gnomon,  at  Rev.  xvi,  1),  and 
the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain  instances, 
e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being  distinguished 
from  the  four  former  by  the  triple  "woe"  (Rev.  viii,  18); 


bnt  in  other  instances,  e.  g.  in  leferenoe  to  the  promises 
{Cfnomon,  at  Rev.  ii,  7),  the  distinction  is  not  so  well  es- 
tablished ;  and  even  if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction  in 
the  Mosaic  writings— as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is  to 
be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Numb,  xix,  12) 
—appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2)  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred  nature  were  as- 
signed to  three  and  four  previously  to  the  sanctity  of 
seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far  the  sacred  number 
Kar  i^oxnv  that  we  should  be  less  surprised  if,  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  had 
been  subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed  elements  of  seven.  But  (3)  all  such  specula- 
tions on  mere  numben  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
thought;  they  belong  to  a  diflferent  stage  of  society,  in 
which  speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions,  which  attrib- 
ute the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to  external  a»- 
sociations.  This  class  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  observation  of  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena, or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  peculiar  religious 
enactments  of  Mosaism.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  10, 14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Alt.  Indien,  ii,  224  sq.),  among 
the  Greeks  and  ISomans  to  a  certain  extent,  and  proba- 
bly among  all  nations  where  the  week  of  seven  days 
was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  ^tc.  (Idelcr, 
ChronoL  i,  88,  178;  ii,  473).  Cicero  calls  it  the  knot 
and  cement  of  all  things,  as  being  that  by  which  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  are  comprehended  in  one 
idea  {Tusc  Qucut,  i,  10).  The  wide  range  of  the  word 
seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and  significant 
fact :  witli  the  exception  of"  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral 
which  the  Shemitic  languages  have  in  common  with 
the  Indo-European;  for  the  Hebrew  shdnt  is  essentially 
the  same  as  iirra,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Per- 
sian, and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott,  £tym» 
Forsch,  i,  129).  In  the  countries  above  enumerated, 
the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  moon  or 
to  the  supposed  number  of  the  planets.  The  Hebrews 
are  held  by  some  writers  to  have  borrowed  their  notions 
of  the  sanctity  of  seven  from  their  heathen  neighbors, 
either  wholly  or  partially  (Yon  Bohlen,  Introd,  to  Gen. 
i,  216  sq. ;  Hengstenbei^,  Balaam  [Clark's  ed.],  p.  393) ; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists  in  the 
special  dignity  of  the  seventh,  and  not  simply  in  that  of 
seven.  Whatever  influence,  therefore,  may  be  assigned 
to  astronomical  observation  or  to  prescriptive  usage,  in 
regard  to  the  original  institution  of  the  week,  we  cannot 
trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fur- 
ther than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  religious  resL 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point,  the 
first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that  of  reUff- 
ious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the  seventh  day, 
suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the  coefficient,  so  to 
say,  for  the  appointment  of  all  sacred  periods ;  and  we 
thus  find  the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  seven 
weeks  as  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Pentecost;  the  seventh  year  as  the  sabbatical  year; 
and  the  3'ear  succeeding  7X7  yean  as  the  jubilee  year. 
From  the  idea  of  periodicity  it  passed,  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, to  the  duration  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  seven  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabemades ;  seven  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests;  seven 
days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occasion  and 
the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  uncleanness,  as  af- 
ter childbirth,  after  contact  with  a  corpse,  etc ;  seven 
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times  appointed  fur  aspersion  either  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  (e.  g.  Lev.  iv,  6 ;  xvi,  14)  or  of  the  water  of  pu- 
rification (xiv,  51;  comp.  2  Kings  v,  10,  14);  seven 
things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pig- 
eons, wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on 
any  special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Numb, 
xxiii,  1),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
(99tt?3)  signifying  to  swear,  literaUy  meaning  to  do 
aevtn  times  (Gen.  zxi,  28;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  8  for  a  sim- 
ilar custom  among  the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements  of 
the  Tabernacle — in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings, laver,  showbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candle- 
stick, ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  connected  with 
the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as  a  cyclical  num- 
ber, with  the  subordinate  notions  of  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness. It  hence  appears  in  cases  where  the  notion 
of  satisfaction  is  required,  as  in  reference  to  punbhment 
for  vrrongs  (Gen.  iv,  15;  Lev.  xxvi,  18,  28;  Psa.  Ixxix, 
12 ;  Prov.  vi,  31),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt  xviii, 
21).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too 
numerous  for  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v,  19;  Jer.  xv,  9; 
Matt,  xii,  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  "  round 
number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness.  To  the  same  head  we  may  refer  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  persons  or  things  are  men- 
tioned by  sevens  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
— e.  g.  the  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  of  com  in 
Pharaoh's  dream,  the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse,  the  seven  deacons,  the 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice  seven  generations  in  the 
pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt,  i,  17);  and,  again,  the  still 
more  numerous  instances  in  which  periods  of  seven  da^'s 
or  seven  years  are  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an 
act  seven  times;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  seven  da^-s,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  it  fell  at  the  blast  of  seven  trumpets  borne  round 
the  town  seven  times  by  seven  priests;  or,  again,  at 
the  flood,  an  interval  of  seven  days  elapsed  between  the 
notice  to  enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood, 
the  beasts  entered  by  sevens,  seven  days  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc  So,  again,  in 
private  life,  seven  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix,  18),  seven  days  for  a 
marriage -festival  (ver.  27;  Judg.  xiv,  12),  and  the 
same,  or  in  some  cases  seventy  days,  for  mourning  for 
the  dead  (Gen.l,  3, 10;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  18). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven  be- 
come of  g^reat  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  in 
this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring  number  seven  both 
serves  as  the  mould  which  has  decided  the  external 
form  of  the  work,  and  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  pene- 
trates into  the  essence  of  it.  We  have  but  to  run  over 
the  chief  subjects  of  that  book— the  seven  churches,  the 
seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  vials,  the 
seven  angels,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne,  the 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  etc — in  order 
to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number  is 
to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense — in 
other  words,  whether  it  represents  a  number  or  a  qual- 
ity. The  decision  of  this  question  affects  not  only  th& 
number  seven,  but  also  the  number  which  stands  in  a 
relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two  months, =8| 
years  (Bev.  xiii,  5);  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
also=8|  years  (xi,d;  xii,  6);  ^nd,  again,  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time, =3^  years  (xii,  14).  We  find  this  num- 
ber frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Test,  as  in  the  forty- 
two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiti) ;  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in  Elijah's  time  (Luke 


iv,  25) ;  the  "  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time," 
during  which  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  to  last  (Dan.  vii,  25),  a  similar  period  being  again 
described  as  "•  the  midst  of  the  week,"  L  e.  the  haS  of 
seven  years  (ix,  27);  *'a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (xii, 
7) ;  and  again,  probably,  in  the  number  of  days  speci- 
fied in  Dan.  viii,  14;  xii,  11, 12.  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number 
half-seven = incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of 
suffering  and  disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agen- 
cy, the  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calcuUtions  would  thus,  in  regard  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded,  or,  at 
all  events,  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general 
idea  conveyed. — Smith.  See  Journal  of  Sacred  Liter' 
ature,  Oct  1851,  p.  134  sq.;  New-Englander,  No.  1858. 
See  Number. 

Seven  Capital  Sins.   See  Seveln  De^vdly  Sins. 

Etoven  Chief  Virtues,  The.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these  virtues 
are  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  fortitude. 

Seven  Days  After,  the  term  by  which  the  octave 
of  a  festival  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thus  the  proper  prefaces  in  the  communion  service,  ex- 
cept that  for  Trinity  Sunday,  are  to  be  said  upon  certain 
days,  and,  likewise,  during  seven  days  afterwards.— Lee, 
GhiKiry  ofLiturg,  TemUj  s.  v. 

Etoven  Deadly  Sins,  Thb,  as  defined  by  the 
Romish  Church,  are  pride,  anger,  envy,  sloth,  lust,  cov- 
etousness,  and  gluttony. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Feast  o/f  a  modem  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with  which  his  mother 
is  most  closely  associated.  Thb  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  preceding  Palm-Sunday  (q.  v.).  The 
"  Dolors,"  or  sorrows,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  long 
been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of 
which  the  pathetic  Stahat  Mater  Dolorosa  is  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  the 
incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present  them  for  medi- 
tation. The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  ^'Dolors'*  are :  1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii, 
34) ;  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  The  loss  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem ;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  to- 
wards Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross; 
6.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  the  lance;  7.  His  burial. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in 
1725. — Chamberis  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Seven  Heroes  of  Thebes.  See  Thebes,  Seven 
Heroes  of. 

Seven  Sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
session  7,  canon  i,  says,  '^If  any  one  shall  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or 
less  than  seven — to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  en- 
charist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matri- 
mony— or  even  that  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema."  See 
Sacrament. 

Seven  Sleepers,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  leg- 
end, first  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  at  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  (/)e  Gloria  Martyrumy  c  96) ;  but  the 
date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  3d  century  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Decins.  According 
to  the  narrative,  seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the  entrance  in  order  to 
starve  them  to  death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf:  they  fell  into  a  preternatural  sleep, 
ill  which  they  lay  for  nearly  two  hundred  yean.  The 
concealment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  250  or 
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251,  and  the  deepeis  to  have  been  reanimated  in  447. 
Their  sleep  seenied  to  them  to  hare  been  for  only  a 
night,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished,  on  going  into 
the  city,  to  see  the  cross  exposed  upon  the  charch-tope, 
which  but  a  few  houn  ago,  as  it  appeared,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  Their  wonderful  story  told,  they 
were  conducted  in  triumph  into  the  city ;  but  all  died  at 
the  same  moment.    See  Herzog,  a.  v.  *'  Siebensehlftfer." 

Seven  Spirits  and  Orders  of  the  Clebgt. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  Church,  in  gen- 
eral, abide  firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  priesthood  is  to  consist  of  seven 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  seren  spirits  of  God.  Of 
these  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order  [see 
Clergy,  3] ;  and  the  four  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon 
the  clergy  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting public  worship,  belong  to  the  inferior  order. 
See  Coleman,  Christ.  Aniiq,  p.  78. 

Sevenfold  Gilts,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
so  called  from  their  enumeration  in  Isa.  xi,  1-S.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  hymn  Veni,  Creator  Spi- 
ritut  in  the  Ordinal  (q.  v.),  thus — 

"  Come.  Holy  Ghost,  onr  souls  inspire. 
And  Uffht«n  with  celestial  fine : 
Thou  tne  anointing  Spirit  nrt. 
Who  dost  thy  aevenfiud  gi/ta  impart." 

In  a  prayer  of  the  Order  of  Confirmation  these  gifts  are 
specified  as  follows:  ^ Daily  increase  in  them  thy  man- 
ifold gifts  of  grace  —  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under' 
stondinfff  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strenglhy  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness;  and  fill  them,  O 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy /ear.**  See  Stanton, 
Did.  of  the  Churchy  s.  v. 

Seventh-day.    See  Sabb^vtii. 

Seventh-day  Baptists.    See  BArTiffra 

Seventh-day  Baptists  (German).  See  Bap- 
tists. 

Seventy  (D^I^SC,  shihim)^  as  being  the  multiple 

of  the  fall  number  seven  and  the  perfect  number  ten, 
shares  in  the  sacredness  or  conventionality  of  the  for- 
mer in  Scripture.  See  Seven.  They  are  sometimes 
put  in  contrast  in  the  complete  phrsae  *^  seventy  times 
seven"  (Gen.  iv,  24 ;  Matt,  xviii,  21).  Some  of  t  he  most 
remarltable  combinations  of  this  number  are  specified 
below. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLES  op  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  1, 
17).  These  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  seventy  members  of  Jacob's 
household  (Exod.  i,  5)  and,  likewise,  the  seventy  elders 
of  the  Jews  (xxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xi,  16).  Sec  Saxhedrim . 
The  following  is  the  traditionary  list  of  their  names 
(see  Townsend,  Neto  Test, ;  and  the  monoignphs  cited 
by  Danz,  Worierb.  s.  v.  ''Lucas,"  Nos.  60-63;  and  by 
Hase,  Leben  JesUt  p.  165) : 

1.  Agabas  the  prophet 

2.  Amphias  of  Odyesni*,  sometimes  called  Amphlatos. 
8.  Auanias,  who  baptized  Paul,  bishop  of  Damascus. 
4.  AndronicDR  of  Pnnnouia,  or  Spain. 

6.  Apc]les  of  Smyrna,  or  Ileraelea. 
0.  Apullo  of  Caeoarea. 

7.  Aristarchas  of  Apamea. 

8.  Aristobalus  of  Britain. 

9.  Artemas  of  Lvstra. 

10.  Asyncrltus  of  Hyrcania. 

11.  Barnabas  of  Milan. 

12.  Barnabas  of  Heraclea. 
18.  Ciesar  of  Oyrrachium. 
U.  Cains  of  Ephesus. 

15.  Corpus  of  Berytns  In  Thrace. 
18.  Cephas,  bishop  of  Konia. 

17.  Clemens  of  Sardinia. 

18.  Cleophas  of  Jerusalem. 

19.  Crescens  of  Cbalcedon  in  Golatia. 
SO.  Damns,  a  priest  of  idols. 

91.  Epenetas  of  Carthage. 

99.  EpaphroditQS  of  Andriace. 

98.  Erastns  of  Paneas,  or  of  the  Philipplana. 

24.  Evodias  of  Antlocb. 

96.  Hennas  of  PhUlppi,  or  Philippolis. 


2<(.  Hermes  of  Dalmatia. 

27.  Ilermogenee,  who  followed  Simon  Magus. 

£8.  llermogenes,  bishop  of  the  Megarenes. 

29.  Herodiun  of  Tarsus. 

30.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  at  JamsatoBi. 

81.  Jason  of  Tarsus. 

82.  Jesns  Jastns,  bishop  of  EleutberopoUs. 

83.  Linus  of  Rome. 

84.  Lake  the  Evangelist. 

35.  Lncins  of  Laodlcea  in  Syria. 

86.  Mark,  who  is  also  John,  of  Biblopolls,  or  Blblns. 

87.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

3S.  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  bishop  of  ApoUonla. 

39.  Matthias,  afterwards  the  apoello. 

40.  Narcissus  of  Athens. 

41.  Nicanor,  who  died  when  Stephen  suffered  martyrdom. 

42.  Nicolans  of  Samaria. 

48.  Olympins,  a  martjrr  at  Rome. 
44.  Onesfphoms.  bishop  of  Corone. 
4ft.  Parroenas  of  the  Soli. 

40.  Patrobnius,  the  same  with  Patrobas  (Rom.  zvl,  14)  of 
Pnteoli,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Naples. 

47.  Philemon  of  Gasa. 

48.  Philemon,  called  in  the  Acts  Philip,  who  bapticed  the 

ennnch  of  Candace,  of  Trnlllnm,  in  Asia. 

49.  Philologus  of  Sinope. 

00.  Phlegon,  bishop  or  Marathon. 

B1.  Phigellos  of  Ephesnr,  who  followed  Simon  Magus. 

52.  Prochoms  of  Nicomedla,  in  Bithynia. 

58.  Pndens. 

64.  Qnartns  of  Berytns. 

05.  hhodion,  a  martyr  at  Roma. 
60.  Rnfus  of  Thebes. 

57.  Silas  of  Corinth. 

06.  Sylvanns  of  Tbessalonica. 
69.  Sosipater  of  Iconinm. 

60.  Sostneues  of  Colophon. 

61.  Stachys  of  Byzantlnm. 

69.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr. 
03.  Tertins  of  Iconinm. 

64.  Tbaddcens,  who  carried  the  epistle  of  Jesns  to  Sdessa, 

to  Abgams. 

65.  Timon  of  Bostra  of  the  Arabians. 

60.  Trophimus,  who  soffered  martyrdom  with  Paul. 
OT.  'I'ychicus,  bishop  of  Cbalcedon,  of  Bithynia. 

08.  IVchicns  of  Colophon. 

09.  Urbanns  of  Macedonia. 

70.  Zenas  of  DiospoHs. 

SEVENTY  WEEKS  op  Damikl's  Prophbct  (Dan. 
ix,  2&-27).  This  u  so  important  a  link  in  sacred  pre- 
dicdon  and  chronology  as  to  justify  its  somewhat  ex- 
tensive treatment  here.  We  first  give  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  passage. 

**  Seveutv  heptads  are  decreed  [to  transpire]  upon  thy 
nation,  ana  npon  thy  holy  city,  for  [entirsm  closing  the 
Cpnnishment  of]  sin,  and  for  sealing  np  [the  retribotive 
sentence  against  their]  offences,  ana  for  expiating  guilt, 
and  for  bringing  In  [the  state  of]  pcrpetnal  rtgfateous- 
nesff,  and  for  sealing  np  [the  verification  of]  vlalon  and 
prophet,  and  for  anointing  holy  of  holies.  And  thou 
«^halt  know  and  consider,  [that]  from  [the  time  of]  a  com- 
mand occnrring  for  returning  and  building  [i.  e.  for  re- 
bo  llding]  Jerusalem  till  [the  comlne  of]  Measiah  prince, 
[shall  intervene]  seven  heptads,  and  slxtv  and  two  hep- 
tads  ;  [its]  street  shall  retnm  and  bo  built  [t  e.  shall  be 
rebnilt],  and  [itc]  fosse,  and  [that]  in  distress  of  the  times. 
And  after  the  sixty  and  two  heptads,  Messiah  shall  be  cut 
off,  and  nothing  [shall  be  left]  to  him ;  and  people  of  the 
coming  prince  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  holy  Tbaild- 
ing]  ana  his  end  [of  fighting  shall  come]  with  [or^  like]  a 
flood,  and  until  the  end  of  warring  [shall  occur  the]  de- 
creed desolations.  And  he  shall  establish  a  covenant  to- 
wards many  [persons  dnrioff]  one  heptad,  and  [at  the] 
middle  of  the  heptad  he  shall  cause  to  cease  sacrifice  and 
offering;  and  upon  [the  topmost]  comer  [of  the  Temple 
shall  be  reared]  abominations  [1.  e.  idolatrous  Images]  of 
[the]  desolntor,  and  [that]  till  completion,  and  a  decreed 
Lone]  shall  pour  out  npon  [the]  desolator." 

In  ver.  24  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  last  great 
period  of  the  Jewish  Church  (see  the  middle  line  in 
the  diagram).  It  was  to  embrace  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  their  permanent  release  from  Baby- 
lonian bondage  till  the  time  when  God  would  cast 
them  finally  off  for  their  incorrigible  unbelief.  See 
Wkex.  Within  this  space  Jehovah  would  fulfil  what 
ho  had  predicted,  and  aco(miplish  all  his  designs  re- 
specting them  under  their  special  relation.  The  par- 
ticulars noted  in  this  cursory  survey  are^  first,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  then  existing  exile  (expressed  in  three 
variations,  of  which  the  last  phrase,  ^  expiating  guilt," 
exphiins  the  two  former,  <*  closing  the  sin''  and  *'  sealing 
up  offences") ;  next,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy 
by  ushering  in  the  religious  prosperity  of  Goapel  timea; 
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and,  lastly,  as  the  essential  feature,  the  consecration  of 
the  Messiah  to  his  redeeming  office. 

The  only  "command"  answering  to  that  of  ver.  25 
is  that  of  Artaxerxea  Longimanus,  issued  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  and  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ezra,  as  Prideaux  has  abundantly  shown 
(Comuetiont  s.  a.  409),  and  as  most  critics  agree.  At 
this  time,  also,  more  Jews  returned  to  their  home  than 
at  any  other,  and  the  literal  as  well  as  spiritual ''  re- 
building of  Jerusalem"'  was  prosecuted  with  unsurpassed 
vigor.  The  period  here  referred  to  extends  **HU  the 
Messiah"'  (see  the  upper  line  of  above  diagram) ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  his  public  recognition  as  such  by  the  voice  at 
his  baptism,  the  "  anointing"  of  the  previous  verse ;  and 
not  to  his  deathr—BA  is  commonly  supposed,  but  which 
is  afterwards  referred  to  in  very  different  language— 
nor  to  his  hirih,  which  would  make  the  entire  compass 
of  the  prophecy  vary  much  from  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years.  The  period  of  this  verse  is  divided  into 
two  portions  of  "seven  heptads"  and  "sixty-two  hep- 
tads,"  as  if  the  "command"  from  which  it  dates  were 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion;  and  this  we 
find  was  the  case.  Ezra,  under  whom  this  reformation 
of  the  state  and  religion  began,  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  by  Nehemiah,  who,  having  occasion  to  return  to 
Persia  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (Neh.  xiii,  6),  returned  "  after  certain 
days,"  and  found  that  it  had  so  far  retrograded  that  he 
was  obliged  to  institute  it  anew.  The  length  of  his 
stay  at  court  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  consid- 
erable to  allow  so  great  a  backsliding  among  the  lately 
reformed  Jews.  Prideaux  contends  that  bis  return  to 
Jodasa  was  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years ;  and 
we  have  supposed  the  new  refumi  then  set  on  foot  by 
him  to  have  occupied  a  little  over  three  years,  which 
b  certainly  none  too  much  time  for  the  task  (see  the 
lower  line  of  the  diagram).  The  "rebuilding  of  the 
streets  and  intrenchments  in  tiroes  of  distress"  seems 
to  refer,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the  former  part  especially 
of  the  forty-nine  years  (comp.  Neh.  iv),  very  little  hav- 
ing been  previously  done  towards  rebuilding  the  city, 
although  former  decrees  had  been  issued  for  repairing 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  spiritual  import  it  applies  to 
the  whole  time,  and  peculiarly  to  the  three  years  of  the 
last  reform. 

The  "  sixty-two  weeks"  of  ver.  26,  be  it  observed,  are 
not  said  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  "  seven  weeks" 
of  ver.  25,  but,  in  more  general  terms,  after  the  "  dis- 
tressing times"  during  which  the  reform  was  going  on ; 
hence  they  properly  date  from  the  end  of  that  reform, 
when  things  became  permanently  settled.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  to  notice  this  variation  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  two  periods  of  sixty-two  weeks  referred  to  by 
the  prophet  (comp.  the  middle  portions  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  line  in  the  diagram)  that  critics  have 
thrown  the  whole  scheme  of  this  prophecy  into  disor- 
der, in  applying  to  the  same  event  such  irreconcilable 
language  as  is  used  in  describing  some  of  its  different 
elements.  By  the  ravaging  invasion  of  foreigners  here 
foretold  is  manifestly  intended  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Roman  troops,  whose  emperor's  son,  Titus, 
is  here  styled  a  "  prince"  in  command  of  them.  The 
same  allusion  is  also  clear  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
foUowing  verse.  But  this  event  must  not  be  included 
within  the  seventy  weeks;  because,  in  the  first  place^ 


the  accomplishment 
would  not  sustain  such 
a  view— from  the  decree, 
B.C.  459,  to  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
September,     70,  being   five   hundred 
A.D.  as.       and  twenty-eight  yean; 
secondly,  the    language 
of  ver.  24  does  not  re- 
quire it-^as  it  is  not  eoi- 
braced  in   the  purposes 
for  which   the   seventy 
weeks  are  there  stated  to  be  appointed  to  Jerusalem 
and  its  inhabitants;  and,  lastly,  the  Jews  then  no 
k>nger  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  divine  sense— Christian  believers  hav- 
ing become  the  true  descendanU  of  Abraham.     At 
the  close  of  the  verae  we  have  the  judgments  with 
which  God  would  afflict  the  Jews  for  cutting  off  the 
Messiah:  these  would  be  so  severe  that  the  prophet 
(or,  rather,  the  angel  instructing  him)  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  them  here  in  connection  with  that 
event,  although  he  afterwards  adverts  to  them  in  their 
proper  order.    What  these  sufferings  were,  Josephus 
narrates  with  a  minuteness  that  chills  the  blood,  af- 
fording a  wonderful  coincidence  with  the  prediction  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii,  16-G8;  they  are  here  called  a 
^*  fiood,"  the  well-known  Scripture  emblem  of  terrible 
political  calamities  (as  in  Isa.  viii,  7, 8 ;  Dan.  xi,  10, 22 ; 
Nah.i,8). 

Ver.  27  has  given  greater  trouble  to  critics  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  passage;  and,  indeed,  the  common 
theory  by  which  the  seventy  weeks  are  made  to  end 
with  the  crucifixion  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrificial  offerings  at  the  Temple  "  in 
the  middle  of  the  week."  All  attempts  to  crowd  aside 
this  point  are  in  vain ;  for  such  an  abolition  could  not 
be  said  to  occur  in  any  pertinent  sense  before  the  offer- 
ing of  the  great  sacrifice,  especially  as  Jesus  himself, 
during  his  ministry,  always  countenanced  their  celebra- 
tion. Besides,  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  are  obliged 
to  make  this  last  "  week"  encroach  upon  the  preceding 
"sixty-two  weeks,"  so  as  to  include  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  in  order  to  make  out  seven  years  for  "con- 
firming the  covenant;"  and  when  they  have  done  this, 
they  run  counter  to  the  previous  explicit  direction, 
which  makes  the  first  sixtv-nine  weeks  come  down 
"  to  the  Messiah,"  and  not  end  at  John.  By  means  of 
the  double  line  of  dates  exhibited  in  the  above  dia- 
gram, all  this  is  harmoniously  adjusted ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation  is  re- 
tained— that,  after  the  true  atonement,  these  typical  ob- 
lations ceased  to  have  any  meaning  or  efficacy,  although 
before  it  they  could  not  consistently  be  dispensed  with, 
even  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  seventy  weeks,  therefore,  were  allotted  to  the  Jews 
as  their  only  season  of  favor  or  mercy  as  a  Church,  and 
wo  know  that  the)'  were  not  immediately  cast  off  upon 
their  murder  of  Christ  (see  Luke  xxiv,  27 ;  Acts  iii,  12- 
26).  The  Gospel  was  specially  directed  to  be  first 
preached  to  them ;  and  not  only  during  our  Saviour's 
personal  ministry,  but  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
invitations  of  grace  were  confined  to  them.  The  first 
instance  of  a  "  turning  to  the  Gentiles"  proper  was  the 
baptum  of  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius,  during  the 
fourth  year  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  this 
interval  the  Jewish  people  had  shown  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  new  "covenant"  by  imprisoning  the 
apostles,  stoning  Stephen  to  death,  and  officially  pro- 
scribing Christianity  through  Sanhedrim.  Soon  after 
this  martyrdom  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul,  who 
"  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  God's  name  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;" and  about  two  years  alter  this  event  the  door 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  their  admission  into  the  cov- 
enant relation  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  vifflon  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
Here  we  find  a  marked  epoch,  fixed  by  the  finger  of 
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God  in  all  the  miraculous  circumstanoes  of  tbe  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  fonnal  apostolical  decree  ratifying  it, 
and  obviously  forming  the  great  turning-point  between 
tbe  two  dbpensations.  We  find  no  evidence  that 
**  many"  of  the  Jews  embraced  Christianity  after  this 
period,  although  they  had  been  converted  in  great  nam> 
hers  on  several  occasions  under  the  apostles'  preaching, 
not  only  in  Judiea,  but  also  in  Galilee,  and  even  among 
the  semi- Jewish  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  The  Jews  had 
now  rejected  Christ  as  a  nation  with  a  tested  and  in- 
corrigible hatred ;  and  having  thus  disowned  their  God, 
they  were  forsaken  by  him,  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  the  prophet  intimates  would  be  their  retribution  for 
that  "decision**  in  which  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  of  this  their  second  and  last  probation  in  the 
promised  land  would  result.  It  'a  thus  strictly  true 
that  Christ  personally  and  by  his  apostles  ^  established 
the  covenant"  which  had  formerly  been  made,  and  was 
now  renewed,  with  nuiny  of  the  chosen  people  for  pre- 
cisely seven  years  after  his  public  appearanci  as  a 
teacher;  in  the  very  middle  of  which  space  he  super- 
seded forever  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  rit- 
ual by  the  one  perfect  and  sufficient  offering  of  his  own 
body  on  the  cross. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  vene  we  have  a  graphic 
outUne  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  should  fall  upon 
the  Jews  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah— a  desolation  that  should  not  cease  to  cover  them 
but  by  the  extinction  of  the  oppressing  nation :  it  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  main  prophecy.  Our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  his  memorable  warning  to  his  disciples  that 
when  they  should  be  about  to  "  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holy  place,"  they  should  then  "  flee  into  the  moun- 
tains" (Matt,  xxiv,  15, 16 ;  comp.  xxiii,  86, 88). 

In  the  scheme  at  the  head  of  preceding  page,  several 
chronological  points  have  been  partially  assumed  which 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  would  re- 
quire to  be  fully  proved.  A  minute  investigation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  all  the  dates  involved  rest  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  the  present  discussion ;  we  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  determining  the  two  boun- 
dary dates  of  the  entire  period,  tnisttng  the  intermedi- 
ate ones  to  such  incidental  evidences  of  their  correctness 
as  may  have  been  afforded  in  the  foregoing  elucidation, 
or  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  settlement  pro- 
posed (see  Browne,  Ordo  Sadonm^  p.  96  >  107,  202). 
If  these  widely  distant  points  can  be  fixed  by  definite 
data  independently  of  each  other,  the  correspondence 
of  the  uUerwd  will  afford  strong  presumption  that  it  is 
the  true  one,  which  will  be  heightened  as  the  subdi- 
visions fall  naturally  into  their  prescribed  limits;  and 
thus  the  above  coincidence  in  the  character  of  the 
evenis  will  receive  all  the  confirmation  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits. 

1.  The  Date  of  the  EdicL—We  have  supposed  this 
to  be  from  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  at  Jerusalem 
rather  than  from  that  of  its  nominal  issue  at  Babylon. 
The  difference,  however  (being  only  four  months),  will 
not  serioudy  aiffect  the  argument.  Ezra  states  (vii,  8) 
that  *'he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month  [^d, 
our  July-August]  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  king,"  Arta- 
xerxes.  Ctesias,  who  had  every  opportunity  to  know, 
makes  Artaxerxes  to  have  reigned  forty-two  years;  and 
Thncydides  states  that  an  Athenian  embassy  sent  to 
Ephesus  in  the  winter  that  closed  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  there  met  with  the  news 
of  Artaxerxes's  death :  nv^ofuvot . . .  'Apra^iplffv  . .  . 
vcAMTrt  n^VfiKora  (xaTd  yap  rovrov  rbv  xp^vov  irt- 
XtvTTfatp)  {BdL  Pdop,  iv,  50).  Now  this  war  began  in 
the  spring  of  &C.  431,  as  all  allow  (Thuc.  ii,  2),  and  its 
seventh  year  expired  with  the  spring  of  B.C.  424 ;  con- 
sequently, Artaxerxes  died  in  the  winter  introducing 
this  latter  calendar  year,  and  his  reign  began  some  time 
in  B.C.  466.  The  same  historian  also  states  that  The- 
mistodes,  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  having  been  driven  by  a 


storm  into  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  that  time  blockading 
Naxos,  managed  to  get  safely  carried  away  to  Ephesus, 
whence  he  despatched  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, then  lately  invested  with  royalty,  ycdNrrt 
^tkivovra  {Bell  Pelop,  i,  137).  The'  date  of  the 
conquest  of  that  island  is  B.C.  466,  which  is,  therefore, 
also  that  of  the  Persian  king's  accession.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  fix  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  be  be- 
came king.  If  Ctesias  means  that  his  reign  lasted  for- 
ty-ivro  full  years,  or  a  little  over  rather  than  under  that 
length,  the  accession  must  be  dated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  466 ;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  computation  of  reigns  to  give  the  number  of  otr- 
renl  years,  if  nearly  full,  and  this  will  bring  the  date  of 
accession  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  B.C. 
466.  This  result  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  the 
simultaneous  capture  of  Naxos,  which  can  hardly  have 
occurred  earlier  in  that  year.  I  may  add  that  it  like- 
wise explains  the  length  assigned  to  this  reign  (forty- 
one  years)  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  astronomical  canon,  al- 
though he  has  misled  modem  compilers  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  beginning  it  in  B.C.  465,  having  apparently 
himself  fallen  into  some  confusion,  from  silently  annex- 
ing the  short  intermediate  periods  of  anarchy,  some- 
times to  the  preceding  and  at  others  to  the  ensuing 
reign.  The  "seventh  year"  of  Artaxerxes,  therefore, 
began  about  the  summer  of  B.C.  460,  and  the  "first 
[Hebrew]  month"  (Nisan)  occurring  within  that  twelve- 
month gives  the  following  March-April  of  B.C.  459  as 
the  time  when  Ezra  received  his  commission  to  proceed 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  royal 
mandate. 

2.  The  Date  of  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius,  —  The 
solution  of  this  question  will  be  the  determination  of 
the  distance  of  this  event  from  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Passion ;  the  absolute  date  of  this  latter  occur- 
rence must,  therefore,  first  be  determined.  This  is  as- 
certained to  have  taken  place  in  A.D.  29  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  with  the 
historical  data  of  Luke  iii,  1-28 ;  but  the  investigation 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  See  Chronology.  A 
ready  mode  of  testing  this  conclusion  is  by  observing 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  adjacent  series  of  years 
in  which  the  calculated  date  of  the  equinoctial  full 
moon  coincides  with  that  of  the  Friday  of  the  crucifix- 
ion Passover,  as  any  one  may  see — ^with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  ordinary  purposes — by  computing  the  mean 
lunations  and  the  week-dsy  back  from  the  present  time. 
This  brings  the  date  of  Christ's  baptism  to  A.D.  25; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narratives  indicates 
that  this  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  following  are  special  treatises  on  this  prophecy : 
Hulsius,  A  brabanelis  Com,  in  LXX  Jfeb.  Comfut,  (Breda, 
1653);  Calov,  De  LXX  Septimanis  (Vitemb.  1663); 
Sosimann,  De  LXX  flebd.  Dan,  (Lugd.  1678);  Schon- 
wald.  Diss,  de  LXX  HM,  (Jen.  1720) ;  Marshall,  Tmi- 
tise  on  the  70  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1725) ;  Markwick, 
Calculation  of  the  LXX  Weeks  of  Daniel  (ibid.  1728); 
Pfaff,  Diss,  de  LXX  Uebd,  (Tub.  1784);  Pagendom, 
Diss,  de  HM.  Danielis  (Jen.  1745) ;  Ayrolus,  Liber  LXX 
Nebdomatum  Resignatus  (Rom.  1748) ;  Offerhaus,  De 
LXX  Septimanis  Danielis  (Groning.  1756) ;  Parry,  On 
Danitts  70  Weeks  (Northampton,  1762);  Michaelis, 
Versuch  uber  d,  70  Wochen  Daniels  (G^tt  1771);  also 
Epistola  de  LXX  ffebdomadibus  (Lond.  1778);  Hasen- 
kSLinpy NeueErkUir,d,70  W,  (Lemgo,  1772);  Kluit,  Kx- 
plicatio  LXX  HAd,  (Middelb.  1774) ;  Jung,  Chronoloffia 
LXX  I/ebd.  (Heidelb.  1774);  Blavnev,  Dissertation  on 
the  70  W,  (Oxf.  1775) ;  Winter,  Sermons  on  the  70  W, 
(Lond.  1777);  Lorenz,  Interpret,  Nov,  LXX  Hebd,  (Ar- 
gent. 1781);  Wiesner,  InquU,  in  LXX  Hebd,  (Wiroeb. 
1787) ;  Vri,  Interpret.  LXX  I/ebd,  (Oxon.  1788);  Butt, 
Commentary  on  the  70  W,  (Lond.  1807) ;  Faber,  Disser^ 
tation  on  the  70  W,  (ibid.  1811);  Stonard,  Dissertation 
on  the  70  W,  (ibid.  1825);  Scholl,  Comment,  de  LXX 
Hebd,  (Francf.  1829);  Steudel,  Disq,  de  LXX  Hebd, 
(Tub.  1888) ;  Wieseler,  Die  70  W.  erOrim  (GdtL  1889) ; 
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Hoffmann,  Die  70  Jahnoochen  (Noremb.  1886) ;  Denny, 
Charts  of  the  70  W,  (Lond.  1849) ;  Blackley,  The  70  W. 
Explained  (ibid.  ISdO).  See  also  the  Stud,  und  Krit. 
183i,  ii,  270;  1858,  iv;  (Gettysb.)  A>afl^(. /^.  April, 
1867,  Ui;  Goode,  Warburton  Lect.for  1854-58  (Lond. 
I860).    See  Danirl. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  is  a  frequent  number  in  Script 
ure,  both  symbolical  and  literal ;  e.  g.  the  seventy  years 
of  Tyre's  depression  after  its  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
till  its  relief  by  the  downfall  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxiii,  15- 
17) ;  and  especially  the  seventy  years  of  the  Jewish 
captivity  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv,  11;  xxix,  10).  See 
Captivity.  . 

Severally.  In  the  office  for  the  baptism  (Prot^ 
estant  Episcopal  Church)  of  those  of  riper  years,  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  minister  to  the  candidates  are 
to  be  considered  as  addressed  to  them  uveraUy,  and  the 
answers  to  be  made  accordingly.  By  this  rubric  every 
candidate  is  to  view  himself  as  isolated  and  alone,  al- 
though the  minister  is  not  obliged  to  distinctly  propose 
the  questions  to  every  individual  In  the  Order  of  Con- 
firmation there  is  a  rubric  somewhat  analogous.  The 
candidates  ''kneeling  before  the  bishop,  he  shall  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  eoery  one  eeveraliy,  sayuig," 
etc    See  Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Church  f  s.  v. 

Severans,  an  old  term  not  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  signified  a  kind  of  cornice,  or  string- 
course. 

Severians,  a  sect  of  Encratite  Gnostics,  successors 
of  the  Tatianists,  whose  complicated  system  of  iEons 
they  abandoned,  but  whose  Encratite  notions  of  creation 
they  developed  or  heightened.  The  Severians  held 
that  the  well-known  Gnostic  power  laldabaoth  was  a 
great  ruler  of  the  powers;  that  from  him  sprang  the 
Devil;  that  the  Devil,  being  cast  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  produced  the  vine,  whose  snake- 
like tendrils  indicate  its  origin;  that  the  Devil  also 
created  woman  and  the  lower  half  of  man.  Eusebius 
states  that  the  Severians  made  use  of  the  law  and 
prophets  and  Gospels,  giving  them  a  peculiar  interpre- 
tation, but  abuMd  the  apostle  Paul  and  rejected  his 
epistles,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Euscb.  Hist. 
Ecd.  iv,  29).  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that  they  rejected  the  Old  Test.  (Aug.  Uar.  xxiv). 
The  tenet  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  inferior 
Demiurge  presupposes  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  and 
it  is  a  natural  deduction  from  this  to  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  Severians  followed  out  their 
principle  to  this  conclusion,  according  to  Augustine 
(//ar.  xxiv),  while  Natalis  Alexander  denies  the  prob- 
ability of  Augustine's  report.  The  Severians  were  Do- 
cete,  as  were  the  Tatianists.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  ofStcU, 
B.  V. ;  Gardner,  Faitha  of  the  Worlds  s.  v.  "  Monophy- 
sites ;"  Uagenbach,  Hint,  of  Doct,  i,  280 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Uist.  iii,  170.    See  Excratitks;  Mokopiiysities. 

Severi&nuB,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria.  The  his- 
torical appearance  of  this  personage  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  John  Chrysostom.  During  a 
protracted  absence  of  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor,  Severia- 
nus  acted  as  his  representative,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against  Chrysostom,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Constantinople.  Being 
soon  recalled  by  his  patroness,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  he 
became  reconciled  to  Chrysostom;  but  he  afterwards 
renewed  his  intriguing  effurta  in  connection  with  The- 
ophilua  of  Alexandria.  His  later  history  is  unknown. 
Six  sermons  on  the  history  of  the  creation,  together 
with  other  sermons  by  this  man,  are  published  in  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  in  the  Montfaucon  ed.  i,  vi,  and 
the  Mechitarists  of  Venice  published  certain  of  his 
homilies  in  1827.  On  hu  life,  see  Palladius,  De  Vila  S, 
Joh,  Chrysostom, ;  Socrates,  Hist.  EccL  vi,  18 ;  Sozomen, 
Hist,  Ecd.  viii,  6.— Herzog,  Real^Enofklop,  s.  v. 

Sevexinus,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Noricum.  The  reo- 
orda  of  his  early  life  are  scanty,  but  indicate  that  he  was 


bom  of  Christian  parents  in  Italy  early  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. He  chose  a  hermit's  life  in  early  youth,  and  set- 
tled in  the  East  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  West  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
active  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen, 
establishing  himself  first  in  Pannonia,  but  afterwards  in 
Noricum.  The  latter  was  an  imperial  province  lying 
between  the  river  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  was  inter- 
sected with  Roman  roads  on  which  were  located  not 
only  flourishing  native  towns,  but  numerous  Roman 
colonies,  municipalities,  and  camps,  which  contained  a 
Roman  population  (comp.  Strabo,  iv,  20G,  and  vii,  304, 
818;  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  63;  id.  Hist,  i,  11,  70;  Pliny, 
xxi,  7,  20;  Ptolemy,  ii,  1,  12;  viii,  6,  2,  7;  1,  8,  2; 
Zodmus,  iv,  85).  The  population  had  also  adopted  the 
Roman  language,  cultore,  and  customs,  and  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  Itidian  cities,  particularly  Rome 
and  Aquileia.  Christianity  had,  consequently,  been 
long  introduced  when  Sevcrinus  settled  in  Noricum; 
but  it  had  failed  to  subdue  the  prevailing  paganism,  so 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  St.  Valentine  was 
repeatedly  expelled  from  the  country  because  of  his  at- 
tempts to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  complete  recognition 
was  not  accorded  to  Christianity  until  after  Theodosius 
the  Great  had  issued  a  general  edict  prohibiting  all 
idolatry  throughout  the  empire  (in  892  [Cod.  Theod. 
de  Paffonis,  i,  7,  9,  11  sq.]) ;  and  an  additional  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  the  convulsions  which  grew 
out  of  the  migration  of  Eastern  nations  then  in  prog- 
ress. 

Severinus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Faviana,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  where  the  modem 
Pochlarn  stands,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
asceticism.  He  also  founded  a  monastery  and  gathered 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  trained,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  to  avoid  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  world. 
He  never  partook  of  food  before  sundown  except  on 
feast-days,  walked  constantly  with  bare  feet,  and  al- 
ways slept  on  a  ciiicium  spread  on  the  bare  floor  of  his 
chamber.  But,  not  content  with  fulfilling  his  vow  in 
the  most  faithful  manner,  he  also  frequently  traversed 
the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  who  were  incessantly  ravaged  by  the 
predatory  assaults  of  barbarous  hordes,  and  to  admonish 
them  to  avert  the  threatening  dangers  by  prayers  and 
good  works,  and  to  faithfully  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  imprisoned  Christians,  in  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  in  entertaining  and  aiding  helpless 
fugitives.  Being  endowed  with  the  ability  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  existing  conditions,  he  was  frequent- 
ly able  to  point  out  the  places  which  were  expcwed  to 
attacks  from  the  enemy,  and  he  never  failed  to  g^ve 
timely  warning  of  danger  and  to  suggest  proper  meas- 
ures of  defence.  His  reputation  accordingly  increased 
more  and  more,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  attend  to 
all  the  requests  addressed  to  him  for  instruction,  coun- 
sel, comfort,  and  aid.  Even  the  famous  Odoacer,  leader 
of  the  Rngians  and  Herulians,  did  not  disdain  to  seek 
him  and  ask  for  his  counsel  and  blessing  when  about  to 
engage  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  in  A.D.  476. 

The  zeal  displayed  by  Severinus  for  the  outward  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  for  the  success  of  Christianity  led 
several  congregations  to  make  him  their  bishop;  but  he 
declined  the  office  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  his 
solitude.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  and  the  Rugians.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  bis  life  was  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Rugian  king  Fava,  or  Felctheus,  and  his  cruel  queen, 
Gisa,  to  refrain  from  hostilities  against  the  Noricans. 
He  died  Jan.  8, 482,  and  was  eventually  buried  in  Italy, 
first  at  Monto  Feltre,  and  afterwards  on  a  small  island 
near  Naples,  where  a  costly  tomb  had  been  erected  for 
him  by  a  noblewoman.  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
established  in  Noricum  during  his  life;  the  bishopric 
of  Lohr,  subsequently  transferred  to  Passau,  had  already 
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been  founded  CVita  S,  c.  80),  and  three  others  (Teur- 
nia,  or  Tiburnia,  Celleta,  now  CUley,  and  ^mona,  now 
Laybach,  whose  bishops  are  recorded  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  synod  held  at  Grado  in  579)  were  established 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 

Literature, — Eugippus,  Vita  S,  Severini,  in  M.  Wei- 
seri  Opp,  Hist,  et  Phil,  (Norimb.  1672),  p.  681  sq^  and  in 
Pes,  Scriptt,  Jler,  A  uttr,  i,  62  sq. ;  the  BuUandtsts'  A  eta 
SS,  ad  Jan.  8.  See  also  Mannert,  Gtogr,  d,  Grieekea  u. 
Bomer,  ill,  528  sq.;  Forbiger,  Handb,  d,  alt,  Gtogr,  iii, 
455  sq. ;  Muchar,  Da»  rom,  Noricum,  etc  (Gratz,  1825, 
2  pta.  8vo) ;  Maacou,  Getck,  d,  Teutschen,  etc,  II,  ii, 
2,  and  xiU,  86);  Stritter,  Memoria  Popuhrum  olim 
ad  J)anub,f  etc  (St.  Petersburg,  1771-74,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Mosheim,  be  Jlebus  Chritt.  etc,  p.  211  sq. ;  Fleury,  IJist. 
Eccleg,  Ti,  839  sq.;  Schrockh,  Chri$tliche  Kirckenge- 
tchichtej  xvi,  261  sq.;  Kettberg,  Kirchenffetch.  DeutKh- 
lands  (GotU  1846),  i,  8,  21,  84.— Ilerzog,  lUal-Ency- 
Ichp,  8.  V. 

Severinns.  pope  from  638  to  640,  and  successor  of 
Honorius  I.  The  Monothelite  troubles  led  to  the  post- 
poning of  his  confirmation  by  the  emperor  Heraclius 
until  640,  when  it  was  obtaiued  on  the  pledge  of  his 
legates  that  the  Roman  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
emperor's  Ecthesis  (q.  v.).  He  was  enthroned  May  28, 
and  died  Aug.  1  following.  He  condemned  the  Ecthesis, 
and  consequently  the  Monothelite  doctrine. — Herzog, 
Real'Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Severites.    See  Akgelites. 

Severus,  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  named  after 
him  Severians  (q.  v.).  He  came  Trom  Sozopolis  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  while  a  pagan  was  a  lawyer.  Receiving  bap- 
tism at  Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  a  monk  and 
.united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous  Monophysites. 
Banished,  he  came  to  Constantinople  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  him  that  the  defence  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, and  sought  to  introduce  a  certain  addition  to  the 
old  and  venerated  Church  song  the  Trisagion  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  op- 
posing parties.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  Severus, 
who  liad  managed  to  become  patriarch  of  Antioch,  saved 
his  life  by  fleeing  to  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople with  Antbimus,  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
press Theodora;  but  Justinian,  finding  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  Monophysites,  deposed  Authimus, 
and  decreed  that  "  the  writings  of  Severus  should  be 
burned,  and  none  should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or 
transcribe  them."— Neander,  Ck,  Hist,  ii,  531  sq. 

Sevdms,  SuLPicius,  St,^  was  bom  about  363,  of  a 
prominent  family,  and  in  manhood  shone  for  a  time 
as  a  forensic  orator.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  consul ;  but  she  died  about  892,  and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic  seclusion  with  a 
few  like-minded  persons,  in  Aquitainc  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Martin  of  Tours,  whom  he  repeatedly  visited. 
Gennadius  states  that  he  was  gained  over  to  Pelagian- 
ism  when  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  that  system ;  but  that.,  having  dis- 
covered his  error,  he  imposed  on  himself  perpetual  si- 
lence as  a  penance  He  died  at  Marseilles,  whither  he 
had  retired,  soon  after  A.D.  410.  The  writings  of  Se- 
verus are.  Vita  S,  Martini  TuronensiSf  with  legendary 
embellishments : — Historia  JSacra^  or  Chronica  JSacra, 
containing  Jewish  and  Church  history  to  A.D.  400,  in- 
terspersed with  marvels,  but  written  in  a  flowing  style : 
— Diahgi  Tres,  written  about  A.D.  405,  and  treating  in 
part  of  the  monastic  life  and  virtues,  in  part  of  the  mer- 
its of  Martin  of  Tours;  finally,  some  letters  of  no  im- 
portance and  doubtful  authenticity  (see  Btthr,  ChristL 
rom,  TheoL  p.  218-222).  The  works  of  Severus  have 
been  separately  published  in  various  editions;  the  best 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Hieronymns  de  Prato  (Vero- 
na, 1751-54),  without  the  letters.  A  reprint  from  this 
ed.  with  the  letters  added  is  given  in  Gallandi,  BibL 
Patrunif  viii,  855  aq.— HeRog,  BealrEneyUop,  a.  v. 


Severy  (also  Stverey,  Sevtrie^  Ctver^),  a  bay  or 
compartment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Seville,  Councils  op  (Concilium  llispalense),  J, 
The  first  Council  of  Seville  was  held  Nov.  4,  590,  com- 
posed of  eight  bishops,  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville, 
presiding.  It  was  decided  that  the  donations  and  alien- 
ations of  Church  property  made  by  the  bishop  Gauden- 
tius  were  uncanonical  and  void ;  nevertheless,  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  serfs  who  had  been  freed  by  him  should 
remain  free,  although  still  subject  to  the  Church,  and 
should  be  prohibited  from  leaving  their  property  to  any 
persons  except  their  children,  who  should  remain,  iii 
perpetuity,  subjects  of  the  Church ;  also,  authority  was 
given  to  the  lay  judges  to  separate  the  clergy  from  their 
wives  or  mistresses.    See  Mansi,  ConciL  v,  1588. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  November,  618,  by 
St.  Isidore,  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  seven  other 
bishops,  against  the  Acephalists,  who  denied  the  two 
uatures  in  one  person.  Various  regulations,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  Church, 
were  also  drawn  up.  All  the  acta  of  the  council  are 
contained  in  thirteen  chapters. 

1.  Tbeodutphn^  bishop  of  Malasa,  having  complained 
of  the  couduct  of  the  biithops  of  his  neighlM>rbood,  who, 
daring  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  war,  had  ap- 
propriated to  themeelves  much  of  hit*  territory,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  should  be  restored  to  him. 

4.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  clerks  who  bad  married 
widows,  and  declares  such  to  be  void. 

B.  Orders  the  deposition  of  a  priest  and  two  deacona, 
ordained  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  bishop, 
who  labored  under  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  had  merely 
laid  his  hands  npon  them,  while  a  priest  pronounced  the 
benediction. 

7.  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  Agapins,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
who,  being  little  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
granted  permission  to  certain  priests  to  erect  altars  and 
consecrate  churches  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  The 
conncil  forbids  all  such  proceedings  tar  the  future. 

10  and  11.  Confirm  the  recent  establishment  of  certain 
monasteries  in  the  province  of  Betica,  and  forbid  Uie  bish- 
ops,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  take  possession 
of  their  property ;  also  allows  monks  to  take  charge  of 
property  appertaiuine  to  nunneries,  upon  condition  that 
they  dwell  in  distinct  nouses,  and  abstaiu  from  all  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  nuns. 

18  and  14.  Assert  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  united  iu  one  person. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1668. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Be'WB&oU,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  dwellings 
place  of  the  beautiful  and  strong  Sigrun.  It  is  believed 
to  be  Mount  Saeva,  in  West  Gothland,  Sweden. 

Se^Tvall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Aug.  15, 1688  (O.  S.).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
16, 1718,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
he  spent  his  life,  having  declined  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College,  which  was  urged  npon  him  in  1724. 
In  1728  he  accepted  a  fellowship  and  served  until  1765, 
when  he  resigned,  and  died  June  27,  1769.  He  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1781.  Dr. 
Sewall's  publications  were,  The  Holy  Spirit  Convincing 
the  World  qfJSin^  of  RighttovsnesSf  and  qf  Judgment: — 
Four  Sermons  (1741) : — and  a  large  number  of  Occo' 
sional  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  A  nncUs  qftheA  mer,  Ptd- 
pif,  i,  278. 

SewaU,  Jotham,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  York,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1760.  Shortly  after  he  at- 
tained hu  majority  he  migrated  to  the  Kennebec  and 
worked  at  his  trade  (mason).  In  1788  his  mind  first 
took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  found 
peace.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May  8, 1798,  and  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  June  18,  1800.  For  a  short 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  Church  in  Chesterville,  where 
he  residetl;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  spent  in  missionary  labor,  chiefly  in  Maine.  He 
labored  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  preaching  only 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  Oct  8, 
1850.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid,  massive  straigth.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  480* 
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Se^n^all,  Samuel,  chief -Justice  of  the  rapreme 
coort  of  MusachoMttfl,  was  born  at  Bishopstoke,  Eng- 
land, March  28, 1662.  His  father  esublished  himself 
in  the  United  States  in  1661,  when  Samuel  was  nine 
years  old.  In  his  chiUlbood  the  latter  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Newbury.  He  xvas  grad- 
oated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671,  and  afterwards 
preached  for  a  short  time.  In  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1689.  In 
1692  he  was  appointed  in  the  new  charter  one  of  the 
council,  in  which  station  he  continued  till  1725.  He 
was  made  one  of  the  judges  in  1692,  and  chief-justice  of 
the  superior  court  in  1718.  Sharing  in  the  then  gen- 
eral belief  in  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  its  condemna- 
tion in  1692 ;  but  at  a  public  fast,  Jan.  14, 1697,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  wrong.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  society  in  England  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  He  died 
Jan.  1, 1730.  By  his  wife  he  received  a  large  fortune, 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  employed  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  men.  Eminent  for 
piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  exhibited  the  Christian  virtues  and  secured  univer- 
sal respect  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  South  Church  and  one  of  its  greatest  or- 
naments Judge  Sewairs  writings  are.  Answer  to  Que- 
ries  retpecHjuff  America  (1690) : — Progpeds  touching  the 
A  ecompiisAment  of  Prophecies  (Boston,  17 13, 4to) : — Me- 
morial relating  to  the  Kemuhee  Indiana  (1721,  4to): — 
Phcenomena  quadam  Apocalyptica  ad  Aspectum  Novi 
Orbis  Configurata  (2d  ed.  1727, 4to). 

Be'wrall,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  April  28, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraham, 
and  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  1837.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1888,  but  in  1841  was  returned  supernumer- 
ary, and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  the  East.  He  en- 
tered upon  active  work  when  he  returned,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  located  in  1848.  He  was  readmit- 
ted in  1849  and  given  a  superannuated  relation,  which 
he  retained  until  1858,  when  he  resumed  pastoral  work. 
In  1866  he  was  transferred  to  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  retransferred 
in  1869,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died 
Aug.  11, 1870.  In  1860  Dr.  Sew'all  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  scholarly  culture,  a  bom  orator,  and  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^ 
1871,  p.  19. 

Sewell,  William  (1),  the  historian  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was  the  son  of  Jacob  Williamson  Sewell,  and  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  His  grandfather  left  his 
native  country,  England,  that,  as  a  Brownist,  he  might 
enjoy  more  freedom  in  HoUantt  William  Sewell  liist 
both  his  parents  in  early  life,  but^  having  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  he 
adhered  to  them  during  life.  He  was  a  student  of  un- 
wearied application,  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  Iligh  Dutch.  He  is  chief- 
ly noted  for  his  History  of  the  People  called  Quakers^ 
written  first  in  Low  Dutch,  and  afterwards  t^  himself 
in  English.  One  principal  object  with  the  author  was 
a  desire  to  correct  what  he  conceived  to  be  gross  mis- 
representations in  Gerard  Croese's  History  of  Quaker- 
ism»  The  work  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in 
1722,  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1725. 

Sewell,  'William  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  1805.  The  son  of  a 
solicitor,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  be- 
came fellow  of  Exeter  0>llege,  and  incumbent  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  chapel,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  public  ex- 
aminer in  the  university  from  1836  to  1841,  and  in  1852 
was  appointed  principal  of  St  Peter's  College  at  Rad- 
ley.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  tractarian  movement 
His  published  works  are,  Horm  Philotogicce  t^-ConJect- 


urts  on  the  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language  (1830) : — 
Sacred  Thoughts  m  Verse  (1831 ;  2d  ed.  1842)  t—Chris^ 
tian  Vestiges  of  Creation  (1861) :— besides  Sermons,  and 
tracts  on  Christian  morals  and  politics,  etc. 

Sewell,  William  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Chesterville,  Me.,  July  15, 1813.  He 
was  converted  in  1831,  entered  the  itinerancy  on  Sid- 
ney Circuit  September,  1836,  under  the  presiding  elder; 
admitted  on  trial  in  1837,  and  served  two  years  on  Kil- 
marnock and  Harmony  circuits ;  was  received  into  full 
connection  in  1839,  and  appointed  to  Vassalborough  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  pursued  his  labors  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  24, 1840.  He  possessed  a  good  and  well-cultured 
mind.  His  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  was  strong  and  unwavering.  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences^  iii,  145. 

SexageaXma,  the  Sunday  which,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  sixty  daj's  before  Easter. 

Sezea,  Separation  op,  in  Cixurcres.  The  rules 
of  the  primitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  churches,  and  this  was  generally  ob- 
served. The  men  occupied  the  lefl  of  the  altar  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the  riglU  on 
the  north.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
veil  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women 
and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while 
the  men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate 
apartment  was  also  allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 
See  Coleman,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 


a  name  given  to  the  noonday  service  (q.  v.) 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  because  it  was  held  at 
the  sixth  hour. 

Seacton,  a  corraption  of  sacristan  (q.  v.).  This 
officer  was  anciently  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the 
clergy.  His  duties  at  the  present  day  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England  is  to  keep  the  church,  dig  graves,  provide 
the  necessaries  for  service — as  for  baptism  and  the 
LordV  Aupper— under  the  direction  of  the  church-wai^ 
dens.  The  office  may  be  held  by  a  woman,  and  the 
salary  usually  depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. In  Scotland  the  sexton,  whose  duties  are 
much  the  same  as  in  England,  is  usually  called  the  bea- 
dle, from  the  Saxon  bydde,  to  cry,  or  to  make  proclama- 
tion. The  appointment  to  office  in  the  Established 
Church  is  with  the  heritors. 

See  Sacristy. 

I,  a  term,  in  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  signify 
a  collection  of  decretals  made  by  pope  Boniface  YIII ; 
thus  called  from  the  title,  Liber  Sextus,  and  being  an 
addition  to  the  five  volumes  of  decretals  collected  by 
Gregory  IX.  The  persons  reputed  to  have  been  com- 
missioned to  draw  it  up  were  William  de  Mandegotte, 
archbishop  of  Ambrun;  Berenger,  bishop  of  B^ziers; 
and  Richard,  bishop  of  Sienna. — Lee,  Glossary  of  Litur- 
gical TermSy  s.  v. 

Seymour,  Truman,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 
1799,  and  united  with  the  Chnrch  there  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1829  he  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  was  a  member  of  this,  and,  later,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  until  his  death,  Nov.  15, 1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  64. 

Seys,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Santa  Cruz  Island,  West  In- 
dies, March  30, 1799.  In  1821  he  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  the  island  of  SL  Eustatius.  Notwithstand- 
ing much  opposition  from  friends,  he  continued  in  this 
Church,  ami  in  1825  was  liceniicd  a  local  preacher.  He 
was  ordained  in  1829,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States, 
joined  the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1833  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  in  1834  sailed 
for  Liberia  as  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(%arch  Missions  in  West  Africa.    He  returned  in  1841, 
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and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Wilkeabarre,  Pa.  The 
following  year  he  went  again  to  Liberia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1845,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  mission  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
1850  he  became  travelling  agent  of  the  Maiy  land  Coloni- 
zation Society,  locating  at  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  He  was  then  appointed  agent  for  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  O.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Africa 
and  located  a  settlement,  and  from  this  time  to  1870 
was  associated  with  Africa  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  race.  He  also  acted  as  United  States  agent 
for  recaptured  slaves,  and  as  United  States  consul  and 
minister  resident  in  Liberia.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  became,  by  request,  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference.  He  dieid  Feb.  9,  1872.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Con/erenoeSf  1872,  p.  107. 

Sfomo,  Obadiah.  See  Obadlvu  ben-Jacob  dk 
Sformo. 

BhalUab^bizi  (Heb.  Shaalabbm\  'ps^^ti ;  but 
many  MSS.  8kaalabbim\  W^At^,  ci/y  ofjbxes;  Sept. 
£aXa/3Jv  ▼.  r.  £aXa/iCiV ;  Vulg.  SeUbm)^  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  42,  where  it  is  named  between 
Ir-sbemesh  and  Ajalon) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
(Judg.  i,  35 ;  1  Kmgs  Iv,  9)  called  Shaalbim  (q.  v.). 

Shaal'^blm  (Heb.  ShaaBnm',  D-*:abrD,  according 
to  FUrst=D''b51©  IT'S,  house  [L  e.  place]  of /axes; 

Sept.  XaXafiiv,  ZaXaptifi,  v.  r.  BaaXafiiiv,  Bti^aXafuu 
and  even  ai  iXunrtKi^)  **  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment 
of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i,  enumerating  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded  in 
keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest.  Mount 
Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held  against  the 
Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till,  the  help  of  the 
great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Aija- 
lon again  in  Josh,  xix,  42  (Shaalabbin),  and  with  Betb- 
shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  Kings  iv,  9,  in  the  last 
passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's  comminariat 
dtstrictSb  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. '  Selab')  as  a  large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (i.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called 
Stiabcu  But  this  is  not  very  intdligiUe,  for,  except  in 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (^n/.  y,  1,  22)  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Danites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  (Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria  (see  Schwarz,  Pa- 
int, p.  140),  while  the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaal- 
bim with  Aijalon  and  Bcth-shemesh,  the  sites  of  both 
which  are  known  with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly 
against  it.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice 
of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii,  22,  where 
he  mentions  the  '  towers  of  Ailon  and  SeMti  and  £m- 
maus-Nlcopolis,'  in  connection  with  Joppa,  as  three 
landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  (Smith).  Shaalbim  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  modem  village  Beit  Sira, 
a  village  a  little  north  of  Yalo,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  Suleiman ;  or,  perhaps  (so  FUrst),  rather  with 
Sdbit^  a  ruined  village  north  of  the  wady  (Robinson, 
BtMearches,  1852,  iii,  144,  notes).     See  Shaalbonite. 

Shaal'bonite  (Heb.  Shaalboni\  *^?b^7tj;  Sept 

SaXa/3fi;vin}c»  v*  '•  ^aXajiwvif  2!ta>/4£t,  and  even  'Ofui ; 
Vulg.  Sal(^onile*j  de  Salbont)^  an  epithet  of  Eliahba 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  chief  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  82 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  33) ;  evidently  as  being  a  native 
of  Shaalbon,  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  unless  identi- 
cal with  Shaalbim  (q.  v.). 

Sha'Aph  (Heb.  icL  q^ti ;  Gesenius  dinsiony  but 
FUrst  union ;  Sept  Xayd^t  v.  r.  ^yatt  Si^,  £aa0),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  prob.  post  1612. 

2.  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Maachah,  concubine 


of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  he  was  the  ^father" 
(i.  e.  founder)  of  Madmannah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).  fi.G. 
post  1612. 

Sha&ra'Itn  (Heb.  Skaara'yim,  B*7!?S^}  'u^  gatet; 
Sept  in  Josh,  ^weapifif  in  Sam.  ai  woXcif,  in  Chron. 
Ziiapilfi  [y.  r.  l^ifil ;  Vulg.  Saraim,  Saarim),  a  town 
in  the  '*  valley"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
36,  A.  y.  **  Sharaim,**  where  it  is  named  between  Aze- 
kah  and  Adithaim).  Its  occurrence  among  the  cities  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  31)  is  probably  a  clerical  error  for 
Sharuhen  (Josh,  xix,  6).  **  It  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of  Goli- 
ath, where  the  wounded  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Sha- 
araim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii,  52). 
These  two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Go- 
liath probably  fell  in  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  opposite 
sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  of  Socoh  and 
Jarmnth;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Tell  e»-Safieh,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  wadv : 
while  Ekron  (if  *Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  farther  north. 
Shaanim  is  probably  therefore  to  be  looked  for  some- 
where west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain"  (Smith). 
"  The  valley  of  Elah  runs  down  among  the  hills  for 
some  distance,  and  then  forks  below  Tell-Zakartah;  one 
branch,  or  rather  side  valley,  nmning  to  Gath  (Tell  es- 
Safieh),  and  the  other  to  the  plain  of  Ekron.  Perhaps 
the  town  of  Shaaraim  may  have  been  situated  at  the 
fork,  and  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  *■  two  pass- 
es' (see  Porter,  Hand-book  for  Sin,  and  PaL  p.  264)** 
(Ritto).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ir-Tarain 
of  the  Talmud  {Totephtahy  Akalotk^  s.  f.),  for  the  Chal- 
dee  tarain  has  the  same  meaning,  gaiet  (Schwarz,  Pa- 
UmL  p.  102).  From  the  associated  localities  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Skakmtk^  a  vil- 
lage with  traces  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ^  p.  114).  Lieut. 
Conder  si  first  proposed  T'iU  Zakariah  as  a  suitable 
position  for  Shaaraim  {Quar,  Statement  of  **ihe  PaL 
Explor,  Ftmdf**  1875,  p.  194),  but  M.  Ganneau  suggests 
the  ruin  SaHreh  {ibid,  p.  182),  mentioned  in  Dr.  Robin- 
son's list  (Append,  to  vol.  iii,  let  ed.  of  Betearckes)  be- 
tween Shuweikeh  and  Bcit-Netif,  in  which  Lieut  Con- 
der seems  finally  to  coincide  (Tent  Work  in  Pal,  ii,  839). 

Shaash'gaz  (Heb.  Shaxuhgaz^  U091$,  Persian, 
servant  of  the  beautiful;  Sept  rat)t  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  concubines 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  ii,  14).  B.C.  cir.  525. 
See  Hkoai. 

Shabbath.    See  Sabbath  ;  Talmud. 

Bhab'bethai'  [many  Shabbetk'al,  some  Shahbeth" 
a't]  (Heb.  Shahbethai',  "^nso.  Sabbatical,  i.  e.  bom  on 
the  Sabbath;  Sept  l^a^^adat  v.  r.  Sa^o^at  and 
Kai3/3a3at ;  in  Xeh.  viii,  7  Da/S/So&aioc),  one  of  the 
chief  Levites,  who*was  active  in  the  reformations  and 
restoration  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  x,  15; 
Neh.  viii,  7 ;  xi,  16).     aa  cir.  450.  . 

BhabluL    See  Snail. 

Shachal.    See  Lion. 

Shachaph.    See  CucKoa 

Bhachl'a    [many   Schach'ia']    (Heb.   Shofyah'y 

n*^3^  [so  the  margin],  accusation  [Gesenius]  or  an- 
nouHcement  [FUrst] ;  but  the  text  has  Shobyah'^  '^^^^f 
captivity ;  Sept  Sc/Stri  v.  r.  2a/3tri  and  Za/3ia ;  S^'ulg. 
Sechia\  the  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  his  wife  Ho- 
desh  (1  Chron.  viii,  10).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Bhadanana,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  god  KartikeyOf  signifving  "the  head  with  six 
faces." 

Bhad'dai  (Heb.  Shadday%  ^"J^,  in  pause  ^^VJh  an 
ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  "Almighty"  everywhere 
in  the  A.  V.  In  all  passages  of  Genesis  except  one  (xlix, 
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26),  in  Ezod.  vi,  8,  and  in  Ezek.  x,  5,  it  is  foimd  in  con* 
nectton  with  Vk,  il,  **6od  "  £1  Sfaaddai  being  there  ren- 
dered <<  God  Almighty/'  or  **  the  Almighty  God.**  It  oc- 
curs six  times  in  Genesis  (xvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  8 ;  xxxt,  1 1 ; 
xliiiy  14 ;  xlviii,  8 ;  xlix,  25),  once  in  Exodus  (vi,  8), 
twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv,  4, 16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i,  20, 21), 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviiif  14 
[15] ;  xci,  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii,  6),  twice  in  £zekie1 
(i,  24;  X,  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i,  15).  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  por- 
tions of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  por- 
tion, and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elobim,  and  never  with  Jehovah.  By 
the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God  was 
known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  1),  to 
Isaac  (xxviii,  3),  and  to  Jacob  (xliii,  14 ;  xlviii,  3 ;  xlix, 
25) — ^before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance, 
was  revealed  (Exod.  vi,  8).  By  this  title  he  was  known 
to  the  Midianite  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16),  as  God 
the  Giver  of  Visions,  the  Most  High  (comp.  Psa.  xci,  1); 
and  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  deidt 
bitterly  with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sor- 
row (Ruth  i,  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  y,  17 ;  vi,  4 ;  xxiii,  16 ; 
zxvii,  2);  the  just  God  (viii,  8;  xxxiv,  10),  who  hears 
prayer  (viii,  5 ;  xxii,  26 ;  xxvii,  10) ;  the  God  of  power 
who  cannot  be  resisted  (xv,  25),  who  punishes  the  wick- 
ed (xxi,  20 ;  xxvii,  18),  and  rewards  and  protects  those 
who  trust  in  him  (xxii,  23,  25;  xxix,  5) ;  the  God  of 
providence  (xxii,  17,  23;  xxvii,  11)  and  of  foreknowl- 
edge (xxiv,  1),  who  gives  to  men  understanding  (xxxii, 
8)  and  life  (xxxiii,  4) :  **  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  plenty  of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfect- 
ly know  (xi,  7 ;  xxxvii,  28).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of 
strength  and  power,  and  our  transktors  have  probably 
given  to  *^  Shaddai*'  its  true  meaning  when  they  ren- 
dered it  "  Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is  re- 
tained, as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
and  of  Ruth  i,  20.  The  Sept  gives  bcavoc,  icxvp6^, 
GcDC,  K  vpioc,  ravTOKparutpf  KvpioQ  iravroKpanapt  o  rd 
ff&vra  woi^ac  (Job  viii,  8),  IvovpaviOQ  (Psa.  Ixviii,  14 
[15]),  6  Bcdc  Toiv  oitpavov  (Psa.  xci,  1),  nailed  (Easek. 
X,  5),  and  roXatsrcupm  (Joel  i,  15).  In  Job  xxix,  5  we 
find  the  strange  rendering  vXtitdric,  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  ^  £1  Shaddai"  is  translated  6  dcoc  f^ov,  or  oavt 
or  avTktVf  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  om^ 
fopotem  in  all  cases  except  Dominus  (Job  v,  17 ;  vi,  4, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  6),  Deut  (Job  xxii,  8;  xl,  2),  Deu»  caU 
(Psa.  xci,  1),  tiMintit  Deut  (Ezek.  i,  24),  ccrUmHm  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  14  [15]),  potens  (Joel  i,  15),  and  digw  (Job  xxxvii, 
28).  The  Veneto-Greek  has  KparaioQ-  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  ^'Shaddai"  simply 
**God,"  in  others  chasinoj  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v,  17; 
Yi, 4;  etc.),  and  once  'efoyo, "  Most  High"  (ver.  14).  The 
Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xvii,  1  has  for  "  El  Shaddai" 
*^  powerful,  sufficient,"  though  in  the  other  passages  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus  it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ; 
while  in  Numb,  xxiv,  4,  16,  the  translator  must  have 
read  nnb,  sSdeh,  "a  field,"  for  he  renders  'Hhe  vision 
of  Shaddai"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision  seen 
in  the  open  plain.  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi  render  it 
**  powerful" 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various.  We 
may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical  etymology 
which  connects  it  with  "^^,  dai,  "sufficiency,"  given  by 
Rashi  (oil  Gen.  xvii,  1),  "  I  am  he  in  whose  Godhead 
there  is  sufficiency  for  the  whole  creation ;"  and  in  the 
Talmud  (jChagigay  foL  12,  col.  1),  "I  am  he  who  said  to 
the  world.  Enough !"  According  to  this,  '^'na  =  "^^  nowt, 
"  He  who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  so 
''He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore  self-ex- 
istent. This  is  the  origin  of  the  iKavoQ  of  the  Sept., 
Theodoret,  and  Hesychius,  and  of  the  Arabic  aUeafi  of 


Saadias,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Getenios  (Gram, 
§  86,  and  Jesaia  xiiif  6)  regards  "^^1^,  shaddai,  as  the 
plural  of  majesty,  from  a  singular  nonn,  ^,  shad,  root 
^^1^,  ihadddf  of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be 
**  to  be  strong"  (Fttrst,  Ilandwh.),  It  is  evident  that 
this  derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Isa.  xiii,  6.  Ewald  {Lehrb. 
§  155  c,  5th  ed.)  Ukes  it  from  a  root  nnd=nnd,  and 

compares  it  with  *^^?,  davvai,  from  ni^,eiar^,  the  older 
termination  ^\  being  retained.  He  also  refers  to  the  prop- 
er names  ^ll3%  Yi»hai  (Jesse),  and  "^flS,  Bawai  (Neh.  iii, 
18).  Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's 
explanation,  and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection, 
that  Shaddai  originally  signified  *'my  powerful  ones," 
and  afterwards  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like 
the  analogous  form  A  donai,  In  favor  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article,  but  such 
would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  On  the  whole  there  seems  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Gesenius,  which  Lee  also 
adopts  {Gram,  §  139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper  names 
Ammishaddai,  Zurisbaddai,  and  possibly  also  in  Shedeur 
there  may  be  a  trace  of  iL— Smith. 

Shade,  Jacob  B.,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
April  25, 1817.  He  began  his  studies  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  3Iay,  1839;  and  finished  his 
theological  studies  in  the  seminary  located  in  the  same 
place.  Full  of  zeal,  he  preached,  while  in  the  seminary, 
in  destitute  places  among  the  mountains  west  of  Mer- 
cersburg, and  was  the  means  of  organizing  several  con- 
gregations. He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  May,  1848, 
and  continued  his  labors  for  a  short  time  in  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  preached  before.  At  the  close  of 
the  same  year  he  became  colportenr  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  spending  one  year 
in  that  field.  In  1844^5  he  spent  a  year  in  the  same 
work  in  Alabama.  On  his  return  his  health  had  entire- 
ly failed,  and  he  died  Jan.  6, 1846.  With  ordinary  nat- 
ural abilities,  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  Christ  He  preached  in  Ger- 
man and  English. 

Shadford,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Scotter,  in  Lindsley,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  Jan.  19, 1739.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  received  his  first  communion  in  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  for  a  time  was  very  serious  and  punctual 
in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties;  but  he  fell  back 
into  sin.  He  enlisted  in  the  militia  while  still  a  youth, 
and  became  quite  desperate  in  wickedness.  He  was 
hopefully  converted  May  5, 1762,  and  within  two  weeks 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  In  1768 
he  united  with  the  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  the  west  of  ComwalL  He  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1778  to  America;  and  labored  for  a  month  in 
New  Jersey,  four  months  in  New  York  city,  and  four  or 
five  months  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  stationed  in  1776 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1777  at  Baltimore.  Not  being  will- 
ing to  take  the  test-oath  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
he  returned  in  1778  to  Great  Britain.  There  he  re- 
sumed his  labors,  and  continued  them  with  unabated 
diligence  and  fidelity  till  disease  and  infirmity  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  died  March  11, 1816.  Mr.  Shadford 
had  a  Christian  character  that  was  decidedly  marked. 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  of  Christian  temper,  and  god- 
ly conversation.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  above  me- 
diocrity, and  3'et  his  labors  were  very  successful.  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  MeUiodismj  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  34. 

Shadow  (bsC,  tsil,  or  ^b^,  tsilel;  aicla,  either  sim- 
ply or  in  composition),  the  privation  of  light  by  an  ob- 
ject interposing  between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.    The  light  of  the  sun  may 
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be  obscured ;  bat  *'  with  the  Father  6t  light  there  is  no 
parallax  nor  tropical  shadow;"  no  interposing  bodies 
can  change  his  purposes  or  for  a  moment  intercept  and 
turn  aside  hb  truth,  because  be  is  equally  present  every- 
where (James  i,  17).  A  shadow  ftdling  on  a  plate  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it ;  and,  as  it 
is  often  extremely  rapid,  the  fleetness  of  human  life  is 
often  compared  to  it  (1  Chron.  xxix,  15 ;  Job  xir,  2). 
Shadow  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  gloom, 
**  the  shadow  of  death" — ^i.  e.  deaikshctdef  a  season  of  se- 
vere trial,  heavy  sorrow  (Psa.  xxiii),  or  depicting  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretcheidness  (Matt,  iv,  16 ;  Luke  i,  79). 
Hackett  {lUust,  of  Script,  p.  46  sq.)  thinks  that  David's 
image  of  the  valley  of  death's  shadow  may  have  been 
suggested  by  such  wild,  dreary  ravines  as  the  Wady  Aly. 
Shadow  is  also  used  for  covering  and  protection  from  the 
heat  for  repose,  where  the  word  shade  would  be  prefer- 
able. The  Messiah  "is  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land"  (Isa.  xxxii,  2;  xllx,  2;  Sol.  Song  ii,  3; 
Psa.  xvii,8;  Ixiii,  7;  xci,  1)  (com  p.  Hackett, ///«<«/.  o/" 
Script,  p.  50  sq.).  Shadow  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
Jewish  economy  was  an  adumbration,  or  a  shadowing- 
forth,  of  the  things  future  and  more  perfect  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  (Heb.  viii,  5;  x,  I;  Col,  ii,  17).  On 
the  curative  power  of  Peter's  shadow  (Acts  v,  15),  see 
Engelschall,  De  Umbra  Petri  (Lips.  1725);  Krakewit-z, 
id,  (Rost  1704). 

Sha'drach  (Heb.  Shadrak',  r\yr6\  Sept.  ^idpaK 
V.  r.  Sc^fD^x;  ^ulg.  Sidrach)f  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Hananiab,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children"  who  were 
Daniel's  companions  (Dan.  i,  7,  etc.).  His  song,  as  given 
in  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of  **Benedicite 
omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  add- 
ed the  song.  The  history  of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiab,  is 
briefly  this.  He  was  taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mish- 
ael,  and  Azariah  at  the  first  invaaon  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i,  1)  reckons,  in 
the  third,  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jew- 
ish king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off 
to  Babylon.  KC.  606.  Being,  with  his  three  compan- 
ions, apparently  of  royal  birth  (ver.  3),  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  of  goodly  person,  he  was  selected,  with 
them,  for  the  king's  immediate  service;  and  was  for 
this  end  instructed  in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldsans  as  taught  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  magicians.  Like  Daniel,  be  avoided  the 
poUation  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily 
provision  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  his  proba- 
tion was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions,  being  found 
superior  to  idl  the  other  magicians,  were  advanced  to 
stand  before  the  king.  When  the  decree  for  the  shiugh* 
ter  of  all  the  magicians  went  forth  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we  find  Shadrach  uniting  with  his  companions  in 
prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel ;  and  when, 
in  answer  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  inter- 
preted the  dream  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the  pen- 
alty of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  combined  with 
honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him, 
on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious  Chaldieans.  For 
refunng  to  worship  the  golden  image  he  was  cast  with 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego  into  the  burning  furnace.  But 
his  faith  stood  firm ;  and  his  victory  was  complete  when 
he  came  out  of  the  furnace  with  his  two  companions  un- 
hurt, heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  was  "promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in 
the  Old  Test  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Test  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  ^  through  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi,  33,  84).    But 


there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later  Apociy* 
phal  bookS)  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Haccabiean  period 
seem  to  have  been  much  encouraged  by  their  example. 
Seel  Mace  11,59,60;  3Maccvi,6;  4Maccxiii,9;  xvi, 
3,  21 ;  xviii,  12.  Ewald  (Geschickte,  iv,  557)  observes, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the  book  of 
DanieL  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  contain, 
as  usual,  many  supplementary  particulars  about  the  fur^ 
nace,  the  angel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  besides  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prayer  of  Shadrach  and  the  hymn.  The- 
odore Parker  observes  with  truth,  in  opposition  to  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  these  additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  they  are 
obviously  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection  into 
the  narrative  (JosephttS,^nA  x,  10;  Prideanx,  CoaneeL 
i,  59, 60;  Parker's  De  Wette's  Tntrod,  ii,  483-510;  Grimm, 
on  1  JUacc.  ii,  60;  Hitzig  [who  takes  a  thoroughly  scep- 
tical view],  on  Dan,  iii;  Ewald,  iv,  106,  107,  557-559; 
Keil,  EinlA,  Z^anie/).— Smith.     See  Dakiku 

As  to  the  etymology,  ^*this  name  is  identified  by  some 
with  I/adrach,  "^"^^n  (Zech.  ix,  1),  the  name  of  a  Syri- 
an god  who  represents  the  seasons  ("t*in = "^tn, '  to  turn,* 
^wind').  The  interchange  of  fl  with  sibilants  is  not 
without  parallel  Others  profess  to  trace  the  name  to 
a  Babylonian  source,  and  connect  it  with  the  Assyrian 
SadAiru  or  Sadhru,  'the  great  scribe*  (*^tdt7),  with 
the  non- Assyrian  guttural  termination,  or  with  ted 
(comp.  Sept  Sc^-),  the  Assyrian  equivalents  of  mas 
(comp.  Meshecfa,  and  the  analogy  suggested  by  Ti'^SSn), 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  the  r  (frequent  in  Assyrian) 
before  the  guttural"  (Speaker's  Commentary),  Acoord- 
ing  to  Bohlen,  the  name  is  Persian,  and  signifies  refoic' 
inffinthe  way ;  according  to  Benfey,  it  is  Zend,  meaning 
royaU 

Shady-trees,  in  Job  xl,  21,  22,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  ttellim^  ^'^^^^  (^P^  ^nd  Yulg.  render  at 
random),  which  perhaps  means  properly  the  prickly 
lotus-bushes.    See  Tkee. 

Shaffer,  Hiram  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carroll  County,  O.,  in 
1304,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Sidney.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
1831,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882,  and  entered  the 
Ohio  Conference  the  same  year.  In  this  and  the  On- 
tral  Ohio  Conference  he  passed  his  ministerial  life.  He 
was  several  times  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. He  died  near  Richwood,  O.,  Dec.  29,  1871. 
He  published  a  work  on  Infant  Baptism  (N.  Y.  1856, 
12mo).     See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Conferences,  1872,  p^  92. 

Shaft  appears  in  a  few  jtassages  of  the  A.  Y.  in  two 
senses  as  the  rendering  of  (a)  vn,  chits  (Isa.  xlix,  2), 
an  arrow  (as  often  elsewhere);  (6)  ^'^'^^yarik,  proper* 
ly  a  thigh  (as  often) ;  hence  the  shank  of  the  golden 
candelabrum  in  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  stem  (HS^) 
separated  into  the  three  feet  (Exod;  xxv,  31 ;  xxxvi^ 
17 ;  Numb,  viii,  4).    See  Candlestick. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column  or  pillar;  the  part  be- 
tween the  cspital  and  base^  In  Middle-Age  architect- 
ure the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  small  columns 
which  are  clustered  round  pillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs 
of  doors  and  windows,  in  arcades,  and  various  other  sit- 
uations. They  are  sometimes  cut  on  the  same  stones  as 
the  main  body  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  sometimes  of  separate  pieces.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  very  commonly  of  a  different  material  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  not  unfrequently  polished : 
this  mode  of  construction  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
trod  uced  towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  In  Eariy 
Norman  work  they  are  circular,  but  later  in  the  style 
they  are  occasionally  octagonal,  and  ars  sometimes  or- 
namented with  zigzags,  spiral  mouldings,  etc    In  the 
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Early  EnglUb  Myle  they  are  al- 
miHi  alwayi  circular,  generally 
ill  Mparatc  Hon»  fram  Ihe  oth- 
er work  (o  which  they  are  at- 
tacheil,  and  Tery  oAeii  baiirlel; 

narrow  fillet  running  up  Ibem. 
In  the  I>«curated  Myle  ihey  are 
eummonly  iint  act  separate,  ami 
are  freqiienlly  to  Maall  u  tn  be 


uBually  round  aiul  Hlleteil,  tiiil 
aieaometimeinf  other  forma.  In 
the  Perpendicular  alyle  Ihey  an 
cut  an  ibe  unte  stone*  with  the 
re»t  of  the  work.  They  are  moot 
generally  round,  anil  are  wme- 
limea  filleted;  in  mne  caau  they 
are  polygnnal,  with  each  aiile 
slightly  hollowed.     The  part  of 

lose  and  cnmice  is  called  tlia 
■halL  — Pariter,  (Jlau.  of  Aivhi- 
Int.  a,  V. 

abaft  eabury, 

Ash  LET  CoOPEIt,  the  (>ir 
o/,  was  bom  in  London,  K 
IGil.    He  wBi  eilucated 
the  siipen-ision  of  Locke,  entered   Eallahnry  Cattaednl, 
Parliament  in  1693,  from  whicl.  ^''  »«»• 

he  withdrew  on  account  oT  delicate  bealtb,  and  look  op 
bii  reriilence  in  Holland  in  1698  or  1699.  He  entered 
Ibe  Houae  of  t^inla  in  1700,  supporting  the  mcas- 
ufca  oT  William  lit,  and  relirint;  upm  the  king's  death. 
He  WW  noted  as  a  pliilanthmpiM,  waa  gtigmaiiied  a*  a 
rVeclhinker,  and  wrote  a  f^lltr  on  KnUaiiam  (1708)  in 
defence  of  the  rights  nf  the  French  Prophets :  — r*« 
Moraliit  (1709),  a  philnsnphical  rhapsody:  —  Sntut 
rDmin«iiu(1710):— ,1  Soliltquf.or  Adviceio  an  Atilhor 
(1710).  KediedatNap1e^Feb.l6.t7IS.  Hisprineipal 
work,  CkaraettriMict  a/  Mm,  Maittrt,  Opiiaont,  aitd 
Timi;  was  postbufnouaiy  published  (1713--^,  3  vols.). 

Sba'gd  (lieb.  SKage-,  W^,  frriag:  Sept.  iayh  v.  r, 
SwXatiB  "  Kararile,"  appears  as  the  lather  of  Jona than, 
one  of  David's  captain*  (I  Chron.  xi,  EM).  B.C.  cir. 
105a  In  tbe  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xaiii,  33,  he  is 
called  SiiAHMAii  (q.  v.),  unless,  as  seems  probable,  there 
is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the  son  ofSh^ie  the 
Hararile,' Jonathan  thetaaofSbammBh,  David's  bnilh- 
ei,  and  "Shaoimab  the  son  of  Agee  the  llararite." 

StaabM-.    Sec  AuuiJCTii-aiMiiATt. 

ShallaraiLm  (Heb,  Shackita'yim,  D7^n^,  'doubU 
daam,  L  e.  the  morning  and  evening  twilight;  Sept. 
Zaapliii  V.  r.  Saapiv  and  £aapqX ;  Vulg.  Saharaim),  a 
person  named  among  the  descendants  of  Ilenjamin  as  the 
father  of  aereral  children  in  the  laitd  of  Uoab  by  two 
wivca(IChron.viii,M).  Raaiite  1611  Conuderable 
confusion  appears  to  have  crept  into  tbe  text  where  this 
name  occurs  (ver.  D-ll),  which  may  perhaps  be  remorcd 
by  transposition  of  the  tniddte  clause  of  ver.  8  and  tbe 
whole  of  vcT.  6  after  rer.  7,  and  rendering  at  fullnwt : 
"  And  there  were  sans  (born)  lo  Bela,  Adder,  and  Gera, 
and  Abihud,and  Abiiihua,and  Naaman,  and  Acboacli  [or 
Achiah],and  Gera  [repeated  by  error],  and  Shephiiphan 
[tpiirioutly  inseneil],  and  Ilurini  [spuriously  iiuerted 
likewise  from  ibe  sous  of  Itechet]  i  and  (their  father) 
himself  banUbedNaaman,  and  Aebiab  [or  Achoach],an.l 
Gera;  and  after  hlsditmisaalufihem,  he  begot  Una  and 
AchichuiL  Ami  these  arc  Ihe  descendanlt  of  Echud 
[Le.Acbiah,  otherwise  Acharah],  chiefs  of  the  progeni- 
lom  of  the  inhabitants  of  licba  (allcrwards)  enilcd  to 
Manachatb :  Sbacharayim  begot  (children)  in  Ihe  land 
of  Uoab  of  his  two  wives  Hushim  and  Baara  [or  Cho- 
deahj— namely,  of  the  latter,  Yobab,  and  Tiibya,  sad 
IX.-Q.) 


]  (Heb.5Aa- 
ckalii'mali,  n^^XITO  [  so  tbe  marg.,  but  the  text  has 
ShaduiliM-ma'k,  H^IXnti],  lottatdi  lU  htiyhlt  [fur  lbs 
word  it  plur.  with  the  n  local  added];  Sept.  XnXii/i 
mtrd  SaXaaaav  [taking  tbe  last  syllable  for  ria^,  tn 
fjlesra],  V.  r.Xamiii;  Vnlg.  Aeflnu),  a  pUce  in  the 
tribe  of  [ssachar,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  Ihe  Jordan 
(Josh.  lii,  W),  A  trace  of  the  name  may  yet  remain 
in  tbe  vilUge  of  Siria,  north  of  Wady  Sherar,  near 
where  it  joins  Wady  Birch,  souih-eaat  of  Tabor. 

Sbaked.    See  Auionk. 

Sluikera,  tbe  popular  name  of  an  American  coid- 
muiuriic  Met  ivho  call  ■  hemselvct "  The  United  Socie- 
ty of  Bclieven  in  Clirim's  Second  Appearing."   , 

I.  //iafuijr.— The  Shakers  arose  as  a  distinct  body  in 
tbe  first  half  of  the  lOib  century,  but  arc  accuttotoed 
lo  irace  ibeit  origin  back  to  the  Camisarda  (q.  v.),  ar 
French  Prophets.  Three  of  their  numbei  went  to  Eng- 
land about  1705  and  pr»|kagaled  Ibe  prophetic  spirit  so 
rapidly  that  iu  tbe  couiae  of  the  year  there  were  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  uf  these  pruphelt  in  and  about 
London.  The  fcreal  subject  of  predict  ion  was  tbe  near 
approach  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  millennial  state. 
In  1747  James  Wardley,  originally  a  Quaker,  beaded  a 
party  who  had  no  established  creed  or  particular  mode 
of  worship  and  professed  to  be  goveme<l  as  the  spirit 
of  God  should  dictale.  In  lTo7  Ann  Lee  (llni.  Stand- 
ley)  adapted  Wardley's  views,  joined  the  tKwiely,  and 
became  ita  heail.  the  society  ailopling  its  dulinguisb- 
ing  name  ofSbakeix.  "The  work,"  Ihey  said,  "^ which 
UmI  promised  to  accomplish  lo  the  latier  day  was  emi- 
nently marked  out  by  the  prophets  lo  be  a  work  of 
shaking."  From  this  time  till  1770  Ann  Lee  profeased 
to  have  receiycd  by  special  maniRntatinn  of  divine 
light  thoae  rei'elaUons  in  virtue  at  which  her  followert 
have  ever  linee  called  her  Mother  Lee,  and  hare  re- 
garded her  at  the  equal  of  Jeeus  Christ,  bead  of  all 
women,  as  he  was  head  of  all  men.  ^he  lived  apart 
from  her  hunband  from  that  time,  and  be  took  another 
See  LtK,  Ay> 


In  177 


she  believed  to  be  ■  divin 
I  from  Liverpool  and  came  If 


command,  Ann  Lee  ai 
Ibe  United  States.  Their  6 
town  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  seven  miles  from  Albany, 
where  Ihey  remained  in  retirement  till  the  spring  of 
178a  In  1779  a  religion!  revival  look  place,  cbieOy 
antong  the  ttaplisls.  at  Now  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co!, 
N.  Y,  accompanied  by  remarkable  physical  manifeeta- 
lions,  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1780  some  of  those  most  af- 
fected visited  mother  Lee,  and  there,  as  they  believed, 
found  a  key  to  Iheir  experiences,  itlcither  l.ee  travel- 
led from  place  lo  place  preaching  and  advising;  in  Mas- 
sachuselts  the  appears  lo  have  remained  two  yeans 
and,  it  it  ataertcd,  performed  miracles  in  several  placet. 
Mother  Lee  died  in  17»^l,  having  already  broached  the 
idea  of  communily  of  property,  and  having  formed  her 
little  family  into  a  model  for  Shaker  otganiationa. 
Mother  Ann  was  succeedeil  in  her  rule  over  Uie  society 
by  elder  Jamet  Wbitlaker,  who  had  come  from  England 
with  her.  He  was  called  Father  Jamet,  and  under  bis 
ministry  was  erected  (1785)  "  the  first  bouse  for  public 
worship  ever  built  by  tbe  sociciy."  He  died  iu  July, 
1787.  In  the  tame  year  Joaeph  Ifeachem,  fiirnierlj  a 
Ilaplist  preacher  and  a  convert  of  mother  Le«.  collected 
her  followers  in  a  tettlemeiit  in  New  U'banon,  which 
still  remains  as  a  common  centre  of  union.  In  the 
course  of  Ave  rean,  under  the  admin islral ion  of  Mea- 
cbcm,  eleven  Shaker  scttlcmrnli'  were  founded— viz.  at 
NewUbanonandWatervliel.N.Y.!  at  Hancock.  Ty- 
riiigham.  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass.;  at  EnOeld, 
Conn.;  at  Canlcrbur)'  and  EnBeld.  N.  H.;  aitd  at  Al- 
fred and  New  Gloucester,  Me.     There  were  no  other 
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socitiiM  furmnl  till  180u,  when  tli 
New  Lebanon  ntabliahtd  the  fullovins:  Union  Tillif^e, 
Wnleri'liel,  White  Witer,  and  Sonh  Union  in  Ohio; 
an<l  rieuant  Hill  and  South  Union  in  Kenluvkr.  Th«y 
uuiolier  froo:!  six  thouiand  to  eight  llimiund  aoula. 

II.  r*«jtoyi™l  i»ort.oi**— The  Shaken  hold:  1, 
Thai  tiod  ha*  given  to  inin  Tour  reveUlions  "Thfv 
believe  thaC  the  jfrM  liKht  of  aalvation  waa  given  or 
made  known  to  Lhe  patriarcha  by  promiae;  anJ  that 
theee  believed  in  the  promiae  of  Chiial,  and  were  obedi- 
ent Id  the  command  of  (iod  made  known  unto  them 
aa  the  people  of  Uod;  and  were  accepted  by  him  as 
liehleout  or  perfect  in  their  generation,  iccoidiiig  to 
the  meuure  of  light  aJi<l  tmlh  minifetted  unto  them ; 
which  were  aa  watera  to  the  onlirjt,  >igiiilied  by  Eie- 
kiel'a  viaion  of  the  Itoly  watera  (ch.  xlvii).  The  mcdmI 
light  of  diapeiAiation  waa  the  law  that  was  given  of 
"   '  ■    '      '  '  '  Ihp  hand  of  Moaw, 


mifrttati 


The  thiiil  light  of  diapeiuati 
goapel  of  Cliriat'a  lirxt  appearance  in  the  fleah,  whicb 
waa  aa  water  lu  the /dim  (ver.4).  The /ourtj)  light  of 
diapenaation  ia  the  second  appearance  orChrial,  or  flnal 
and  last  display  of  Giid'a  grace  to  *  lost  world,  in  which 
the  mystery  of  (lod  will  be  Anished  and  a  decisive  work 
accompliiheil,  to  (he  Anal  salvation  or  damnalinn  of  all 
the  children  uf  meni  which,  according  to  (be  pmphe- 
ciea,  rightly  cdcnlatml  and  truly  undenliioil,  began  in 
(he  year  of  out  Saviour  1747."  In  the  first  revelation 
God  was  only  known  a*  a  Great  S|drit.  In  the  aeconri, 
or  Jewish,  period  he  waa  revealed  aa  the  Jehovah,  he. 
she,  or  a  dual  being,  male  and  female.  In  the  thinl 
cycle  (iod  *raa  made  known  as  ibe  Father ;  and  in  the 
last  cycle,  commencing  with  1770,  (>oi<  ia  revealed  aa 
an  Eternal  Mother,  tho  bearing  apirit  of  the  creation 
of  God.  Christ  they  also  believe  to  be  dual,  male  and 
ftmale,  a  aupermiintlane  bcinu,  making  in  his  ilrat  ap- 
pearance a  iVveUlion  to  Jesus,  a  divinely  insanicted  and 
perTect  man.  and  who  by  virtue  of  hia  anointing  be- 
came Jeaiu  Cbrial. 

8.  The  new  revelation  teaches  the  docirinea  of  the 
Boura  immortality  and  its  resiimction,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  quickening  of  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  life,  denying  a  boilily  resunvction.  Those  who 
marry  and  indulge  in  the  earthly  procreattve  relation 
they  term  "  the  children  of  this  world."     They  do  not 
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spiritual  and  holy  live*,  free  fmm  luat  and  carnal  fndot- 
gencc,  and  therefore  refrain  frcnn  marriage.  Thua,  lika 
the  Egyptian  hermita  in  the  8d  centurr,  Ihrv  place 
holinea  in  a  lilt  of  celibacy.  They  hokl  that  Chriat 
revealed  to  Jesua  the  dDctrin< 
non-participation  in  any  earthly  gim 

a.  The  gecond  a^^aring  of  Chiiat  the  Shakers  be- 
lleie  to  have  taken  place  through  mother  Ann  Lee  in 
1770,  who,  by  alrictly  obejing  the  light  in  her,  became 
righteous  even  as  Jesus  waa  righteous.  The  necessity 
Icir  this  appearing  of  Christ  in  the  female  form  reanlteil 
from  the  dual  nature  of  Christ  and  of  deity.  Thisaec- 
nnd  appearing  nf  Chriat  ia  Che  true  resutreclion  atale. 
and  a  pbyaical  rtaurccctiun  is  to  be  repudiated  ai  re- 
pugnant to  science,  reason,  and  Scripture. 

1.  The  Shakers  assign  to  each  revelation  or  cycle  its 
heaven*  and  hclhi.  The  first  rerelalion  waa  to  the  an- 
tediluvian*, and  its  heaven  and  hell  were  for  (he  giKxl 
and  bad  among  them;  the  wicked  of  Ihst  cycle  being 
"the  s|)irita  in  prison"  (I  Pel.  iii,  19).  To  the  aecond 
hell,  Gehenna,  they  conaign  the  Jews  and  heathen  who 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus;  the  second  heaven  be- 
ing faradise,  which  wai  promised  lo  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  The  thii^l  dispensation  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
the  iint  appearing  of  Christ,  and  to  il*  heaven  Paul 
waa  caught  up.    The  fourth  heaven  is  now  forming; 

who  have  reusted  temptation  until  all  their  evil  pro- 
pensities and  lusts  are  rieslmyed.  It  ia  the  beaven  of 
heavens,  and  lo  it  will  be  gathered  all  who  accept  the 
doctrine*  of  the  Shakers  here,  and  all  in  the  lower  hells 
and  heaven*  who  *hall  yet  accept  them. 

the  power  uf  some  of  their  members  to  heal  diwaae? 
by  pnyer  and  dielelics.  They  believe  themselves  to 
be  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  unlawful  to  take  oaths,  to  use 
aomplimenls,or  loplay  at  game*  of  chance. 

C.  The  Shaken  are  apiritnalist*  in  a  practical  sense. 
They  hold  Sweilenborg  lo  be  the  angel  of  spirit oaliim 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xriii,  and  regard  the  sjnritualisiic 
movement  as  a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive 

refer  (he  reader  to  A  Srlrdum  «/  llyomi,  etc.  ( Water- 
vliet,  O.,  188B) !  ifillnminl  )lymv»  (Canterbun-,  N.  H. 
1H47) ;  HJXm  Yrari  ia  the  Snior  Order  o/  SAaberi 


Shaker  Wonblp— the  Dance. 


A  nolg,  Sarrtd,  and  Dlnia  RoU  and  Boni,  tic  (1843) ; 
J-it  Dirint  Boat  of  llaly  ami  b'ltnal  WMum  (Cmler- 
borv,  N,  H.,  1849). 

III.  Woriliip.^Ia  their  mode  nt  vonhip  they  ara 
reiDaTkible  fur  Iheir  habic  of  iluicing  to  sxpren  ibc 
joy  they  blvo  in  Ihe  LonL  Tbey  aiilei  their  huuse 
or  wonhip  inil  kneel  in  ulent  priyer,  then  rise  Mnd 
form  in  regular  eiilumni,  the  men  on  one  liile  aiiil  the 
women  on  Ihe  other.  Several  men  and  women  then 
eommence  a  tune,  while  every  other  peraim  dance*, 
keeping  time  admirably  Toratleaat  half  an  linur.  The 
hymns  or  "spiritual  wngi"  which  they  tint;  ■"  **" 
liiTeil  by  llie  Shaken  to  be  brought  to  Ihem,  almost 
without  exception,  tram  tbe  "  •piril-tawl  ■"  aim  llie  airi 
to  which  thew  aonga  ire  Hing.  When  dancing  ia  uvei, 
the  aeau  are  placeil  and  an  exhortation  begins,  thvn, 
riling,  they  >ing  a  hymn,  another  exhortati'in  fulluwa, 
and  (he  meeting  conclndch  Tbry  neither  inBCIico 
baptism  nor  obMn'Q  the  Lord's  supper,  iiolding  tliat 
thcM  ceaaed  with  the  apoMolic  age.  They  Imid  gen- 
eral taali,  and  have  no  onlet  of  penons  regularly  edu- 
cated for  the  miiitalri', 

IV.  Tfmporulilia.—1he  Shaken)  have  a  miiiiatry 
eompoaeil  uf  two  lirethrcn  and  two  sitter*,  who  have 
tbe  ovcrtight  of  frum  one  to  four  socieliea :  also  each 
family  in  every  society  has  four  ciders,  two  bretliren 
and  twa>iBien,nho  have  charge  of  the  family.  There 
are  lbceecla»eaor members:  (I.)  Kuviiiatea:  those  who 
accept  the  iloetrines  of  the  society,  but  du  not  enter  into 
temporal  connection  with  it,  remaining  with  tbcii  own 
families  and  controlltug  their  own  property.  (2.)  Jun- 
iors: those  who  become  membera  of  the  community 
and  unite  in  labor  and  wonhip,  biit  who  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  property  to  the  society,  or,  if  so,  only 
Condi tionallv,  ami  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  it 
bach,  thnngh  without  interest.  (3.)  Seniors,  those 
who,  after  a  satisfactory  prubation,  enter  into  a  contract 
Jii  consecrate  themselves.  theirservice><,anrl  their  prup- 

thcir  legal  heirs.     Itcfure  joining  the  society  the  cfliidi- 
lII  debts,  discharge  all  bonds  and  trusts. 


mallei 


and,  in 


from  the  world.  Tbe  Shakers  are  republican  iu  their 
ideaa  of  government,  never  vote  nor  accept  ofBcc  from 
the  govenimeni.  They  ore  orderly,  temperate,  and  fru- 
gal, cultivating  tbe  toil  with  great  success,  and  also  en- 
gaging in  other  branches  of  trade.  They  have  pub- 
lished since  1870  (he  Shiitrr  nnd  Shakiro$,i  monthlv, 
edilHl  by  V.  \V.  Kvan«  and  Antoinette  Dooliule  <Mount 
Lebmon,  N.  Y.).    See  Itnnler,  lliil.  "fBrii^w ;  tianl- 


Shaker  Coslnmes. 

ner,  Fuitbt  o/IIk  WoHd;  Ilarptr'i  ifayaiiae,  m,  US 
sq.:  Marsden,  i>icr.  o/CAurcAu;  Son\buS,  Comnianir. 
licSoeirlutoflKs  Uniled Slatn  (ii.\A%1b),p.lU  k\. 

Bhakli.  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  consort  of  Siva, 
whom  ha  loved  so  greatly  that  deapaii  led  him  la  pull 
out  one  of  his  hairs  uu  the  occasion  of  bet  death.  Her 
father  bad  offended  Siva,  and  she  resented  the  insult 
to  such  an  extent  that  sha  laid  aside  the  body  she  bad 
received  from  him,  and  was  bom  again  as  ParvalL 

Sbakra.in  HindCI  mythology,  is  Vishnu's  celebrated 
weapon — a  circular  plate  endowed  with  reason,  inflicting 
mortal  wounds  and  returning  to  the  gml  after  pcrfurm- 
ing  its  mission  of  punishment.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  sections  of  Northern  India  still  use  a  sim- 
ilar weapon,  which  becomes  terrible  in  their  hands.  It 
is  a  plate  of  hardened  steel,  two  lines  thick  in  the  centra 
and  keen-edged  about  the  circumference  It  may  be 
thrown  a  distance  of  two  hnndred  feel,  and  trill  pene- 
trate the  titost  approved  armor. — Vollmer,  Wurierb,  d, 
Mglhol  B.  V, 

Shaktna.  a  principal  HindO  seel,  the  worshippers 
of  Ithuguvatcc,  or  the  goddess  DQrga.  They  are 
chiefly  Itrahmins,  but  have  their  peculiar  nies,  marks 
on  their  boilics.  formulas,  priests,  and  festivals.  Tbey 
reject  animal  food,  but  sometimes  partake  of  spirituoas 
tuiuais  presented  to  their  goddess.  None  of  Ihem  be- 
come mendicants.    See  Ward, //uf.  n/' (As  i/mdmu. 

Bholak.    Sec  CoKsionANT. 

Sb&lal.     See  M*iiEii-aiiALAi^iiA!»i-B.iz. 

Slia'l8m(Heb.SAotoii',D^19,«(/>;Samar.niiO! 
Sept,  £<]Xii/i ,  Vulg.  Sakm)  appears  in  the  A.  V.  a*  the 
name  of  B  place  near  Shechem,  to  which  Jacob  caiiKOD 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18).  Itseema 
more  than  probable,  bDwevet,  that  this  word  shoulilnot 
here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence 
should  be  rendered  "Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of 
Shechem"  (0?d  l^y  nVa  Spr^  sajl).  Our  irana- 
lators  have  followed  tlie  Sept.,  Peshilo-.Syriac,and  Volg. 
among  ancienl,  and  Luther's  among  modem,  versions, 
in  all  of  which  Shalem  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  and 
consitirrcd  as  a  town  dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem. 
And  it  it  ctrtaiiily  remarkable  that  there  should  be  n 
modem  villa)(g  beating  the  name  of  tiaUm  In  a  position 
to  a  certain  degree  consulent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  when  su  interpreted,  viz.  three  miles  cast 
of  Nabins(thcancient  Shechem),  and  therefore  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  preceding  verse  (ver. 
17)  leave)  Jacob  settled  (Hobioson,  £i6.  Ao.  ii,  279 ; 
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Wilson,  BihU  Landa^  ii,  72;  Van  de  Yelde,  Syr.  and  PaL 
ii,  302,  334;  Schwarz,  Pale$t,  p.  15L).  But  there  are 
Bevenil  considerations  which  weigh  very  much  against 
this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  See 
Jacob. 

1.  If  Shalem  were  the  city-  in  front  of  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  ch.  xxxiv ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed  from  the  situation  in 
which  tradition  lias  so  appropriately  placed  them  to 
some  spot  farther  eastward  and  nearer  to  Sallm.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  felt  this,  and  they  accordingly  make 
Sychem  and  Salem  one  and  the  same  {Onomait,  under 
both  these  heads).    See  Sychem. 

2.  Though  east  of  Nablfts,  Sallm  does  not  appear  to 
lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  The  road  from  Sakftt  to  NablQs 
would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh,  through  Teyasir,  Tu- 
bas, and  the  Wady  Bid&n,  or  by  Kerawa,  Yanf^n,  and 
Beit-Furl k.  The  former  passes  two  miles  to  the  north, 
the  latter  two  miles  to  the  south,  of  Sallm,  but  neither 
approaches  it  in  the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxxiii,  16  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 
But  see  Tristram,-/yafid  oflaratl^  p.  140.    See  Sheciikh. 

8.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  in  favor  of  treating 
fhalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among  the  ancients, 
Josephus  (by  his  silence,  Ant,  i,  21),  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the 
Arabic  Version ;  among  the  modems,  the  Veneto-Greek 
Version,  Rashi,  Junius  and  TremelUus,  Me3rer  (Annot,  on 
Seder  Olam)^  Ainsworth,  Reland  (Pnlaat,  and  Dissert, 
Muc.%  Schumann,  RosenmUller,  J.  D.  Michaelis  (BUtel 
fur  {/n^leAyf.),  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Gesenius  {Tketattr. 
p.  1422),  Zunz  (24  BQcher,  and  Handwh,),  De  Wette, 
Luzzatto,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Philippson—all 
these  take  shalem  to  mean  **  safe  and  sound,"  and  the 
city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  She- 
cbem. — Smith.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dent allusion  in  this  term  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  21).  Hitzig  (on  Jer, 
rlif  5)  would  make  Shalem  the  name  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  40).  Comp.  Hackett,  Illustrations 
of  Script,  p.  193  sq.     See  Peack. 

4.  This  question  is  somewhat  complicated  with  the 
position  of  the  Shalim  of  the  New  Test.  (John  iii,  21)  ^ 
but  the  two  places  arc  not  necessarily  the  same.  Sec 
Salim. 

Bha'lim  (Heb.  Shaalim',  D'^b?r,  Tt^g1on  o{ foxes; 
Sept  ZfyoAf/f,  v.  r.  £aaXcf/i,  '£a(racl/j),  a  region  (|^1?K, 
''land")  through  which  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  went  in 
flcarch  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  is  identi- 
fied by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  155)  with  Skual^  near  Oph- 
rah  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17).  ^  It  appears  to  have  lain  between 
the  'land  of  Shalisha'  and  the  'land  of  Yemini'  (proba- 
bly, but  by  no  means  certainly,  that  of  Benjamin).  In 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  route — its  starting- 
point  and  termination  no  less  than  its  whole  course — it 
is  very  difficult  to  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  position 
of  Shalim.  The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  had  no  connection  with  Shalem  or  with 
the  modem  Sallm  east  of  Nablfts  (though  between  these 
two  there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the  '  land  of 
Shual' (q.  v.),  the  situation  of  which  appears,  from  some 
circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to  be  almost  necc»- 
sarily  fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taiyibeh,  L  e.  nearly 
six  miles  north  of  Michmash,  and  about  nine  from  Gibeah 
of  SauL"— Smith.    See  Ramau. 

Sharisha  [some  ShaWsha^  {Beifi  Shalishah% 
ticbo,  perhaps  triangle  f  Sept.  laXuroa  v.  r.  ScXx<i ),  a 
district  (^'"iKj^'land")  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search 
of  the  asses  of  Kish  (I  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  apparently  lay 
between  "  Mount  Ephraim"  and  the  "  land  of  Shaa- 
lim,"  a  specification  which,  with  all  its  evident  prccise- 
neas,  is  irrccognisable,  because  the  extent  of  Mount 


Ephraim  is  so  uncertain ;  and  Shaaliro,  though  probti 
bly  near  Taiyibeh,  is  not  3'et  definitely  fixed  there.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Sdris  or 
Khirbet  Sdris^  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
south  of  Abu  Gosh  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wand,  p.  178),  which 
some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  of  Shalisha  conuined, 
as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the  place  called  Baal-shaluha 
(2  Kings  iv,  42),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom,  s.  v.  **  Beth  Salisha")j  lay 
fifteen  Roman  (or  twelve  English)  mik>a  north  of  Lydd, 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route  would  be 
changed.  The  words  Kfflath  ShaHshiyah  in  Jer.  xlviit, 
34  (A.  V.  "a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  arc  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named  Shali- 
sha. But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appropriate  for  that  of 
Saul.— Smith.  Lieut.  Conder  proposes  (Tent  Work  in 
PaUst,  ii,  339)  to  identify  Shalisha  with  Kefr  TkUth,  a 
ruined  village  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  E|ihraim, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Azzun,  which  rans 
into  the  river  Kanah  (Robinson,  iMter  ResearckeSy  p.  130, 
note);  but  there  is  nothing  special  to  recommend  the 
site  except  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  namea 
See  Ramah. 

Shariecheth  [some  SkaJk'cketK]  (Heb.  SkalU'- 
hetk,  nsxO,  overtkrouj ;  Sept.  iraoTo^6pu}v)f  the  name 
of  a  gate  on  the  west  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  porters  Shuppim  and  Hosah  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  10).  As  it  led  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  "  causeway" 
(later  the  bridge),  it  probably  was  that  called  Kipponot 
(Coponius)  in  the  Talmud  (Middotky  i,  3).  It  is  prob- 
ably also  identical  with  the  gate  Sur  (2  Kings  xi,  G)  or 
that  of  the  "  Foundation"  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  6).  If,  how- 
ever, the  causeway  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
water  is  now  conveyed  to  the  Haram,  the  {rate  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  at  the  present  Bab  Silsileht  much 
farther  north.    See  Temple. 

Shal'lmn  (Heb. Skallum',  C^iu,  retribution;  Sept. 
usually  ScXXov/i),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  Hebrewi. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron.  vii,  13), 
called  also  Shillkm  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).    B.C.  1874. 

2.  The  third  in  descent  from  Simeon,  son  of  Shaul 
and  father  of  Mibsam  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).    B.C.  ante  1018. 

3.  Son  of  Sisaroai  and  father  of  Jekamiah,  of  the 
house  of  Sheshan  and  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  40, 
41).    RC.  post  1300. 

4.  Son  of  Kore,  and  chief  of  the  porters  of  the  sanctu- 
ary in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  ix,  17  sq.,  31).  B.C  cir, 
1050.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  ShalUtm  whose  descend- 
ants returned  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  42;  x,  24;  Neh. 
vii,  45).  He  is  apparently  elsewhere  called  MeskuUam 
(xii,  25),  Meghelemiak  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1),  and  Skelt^ 
rniah  (ver.  14).  He  was  perhaps  also  the  same  with 
the  "  father"  of  Bf aaseiah  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4. 

5.  Son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah,  a  hi^rh-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi,  12, 13 ;  ix,  11),  and  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  rEzra  vii,  2).  B.C.  post  950.  He  is  called  Sal- 
lumvs  by  Josephus  (^aWovftoQf  Ant,  x,  8,  6).  lie  is 
the  Meshullam  of  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.  See 
High-priest. 

6.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Israel.  His  father's  name 
was  Jabesh.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II  (B.C.  781),  the  hitter's  son  Zecha- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by  Shallum 
(B.C.  769),  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of 
.Jehu,  as  was  predicted  (2  Kings  x,  30).  See  Jehu; 
Zkciiakiaii.  Shallum  then  mounted  the  throne,  but 
occupied  it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Menahcro,  who  ascended  the  throne  thus  vacated  (xvj 
10-16).     Sec  IsnAEL.  Kingdom  op. 

7.  The  father  of  Jchizkiah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  leading  Ephraimites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah 
(2  Cliron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  ante  740. 

8.  The  son  of  Tikvah  and  husband  of  (he  prophetciB 
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Hii)dah(2King8xxU,14).  &C.cir.630.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  custodian  of  the  sacerdotal  wardrobe 
(2  Cbron.  xxxiv,  22).  He  was  probably  the  same  with 
Jeremiab^s  uncle  (Jer.  xxxii,  7). 

9.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxii,  11),  better 
known  as  Jehoahaz  II  (q.  v.)*  Hengvtenberg  {Chrutol" 
offif  of  the  Old  Tett,  ii,  400,  Eng.  transL)  regards  the 
name  as  symbolical, "  the  recompensed  one/*  and  given 
to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  (iod  rec- 
ompensed according  to  his  deserts.  This  would  be 
plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  prophecy; 
but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical  name,  and  Shallum  is 
more  probably  the  original  name  of  tlie  king,  which 
was  changed  to  Jehoahaz  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz 
or  Shallum,  and  Zedekiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two 
last  Zedekiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  there- 
fore that  Shallum  was  the  tkirJ,  not  the /Qurthy  son  of 
Josiah,  afl  stated  in  1  Chron.  iii,  15.—Smith. 

10.  A  priest  of  the  descendants  of  Ikmi,  who  had 
taken  a  strange  (i.  e.  idolatrous)  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezra  x,  42).    B.C*  457. 

11.  One  of  the  Levitical  porters  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  24).    B.C.457. 

12.  Son  of  Halohesh  and  *'  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem,"  who,  with  his  daughters,  aided  in  building 
the  walls  (Neh.  iii,  12).    KC.  445. 

Shal'ltm  (Heb.  8hailun\  l^^^t  another  form  of 
Shallutn^  retribution ;  Sept.  SaXw/iifav),  son  of  Col-ho- 
seh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah ;  he  assisted 
Nehcmiah  in  repairing  the  spring  gate  and  *^  the  wall 
of  the  pool  of  Has-shclach"  (A.V. "  Siloah")  belonging 
to  the  king*8  garden,  ^'even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from  the  city  of  David"  (Neh.  iii,  15).    B.C.  445. 

Shal'mai  (Heb.  margin  in  Ezra  Skalmay\  ^^"S, 
mff  ikankM ;  text  Shamlat^',  "^^^^ ;  ^P^  SeXafii ;  in 
Neh.  Salmajf*,  "^^VcJ,  my  garments;  Sept  ZcX/ict),  one 
of  the  head  Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  liabylon  (Ezra  ii,  46 ;  Neh.  vii,  4^). 
B.C.  ante  536. 

Bhal'man  (Heb.  Shalman\  "i^^O,  perhaps  Persian, 

fire-worMkipper ;  Sept.  ZaXa^civ;  Vulg.  Salmana),  a 
name  occurring  but  once  (Ho«.  x,  14,  '*as  Shalman 
spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle").  It  appears  to 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Shalmaneser  (q.  v.).  Ewald, 
however,  speaks  of  Shalman  as  an  unknown  king,  but 
probably  the  predecessor  of  Pul  {Die  Propheten,  i,  157; 
see  Simson,  Der  Prophet  IloseUf  p.  287).    The  Sept. 

reading  "^bs  for  ^i£i3,*^a8  he  spoiled," renders  a^  apxfitVf 

and  the  Vulgate,  confounding  Shalman  with  the  Zal- 
muonah  of  Judges  (ch.viii),  gives,  from  another  misread- 
ing, a  doMO  ejus  qui  judicavil  Baal,  so  that  Newoome 
ventures  to  translate  ^  Like  the  destruction  of  Zalmun- 
nah  by  the  hand  of  Jerubbaal"  (Gideon).  Indeed,  the 
Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept  has  ix  rov  oicov  rov  'Icpo* 
podfti  and  the  Alexandrian  has  U  rov  oicov  'If  (DojSoaX 
— misreadings  of  the  word  Beth-arbel.  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "Shalma;" 
the  former  for  b^a'^X  n*^a  reading  3'^K^a,  ^  by  an 

ambush,"  the  latter  ^M  n*^a,  "*  Beth-el."  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters  of 
the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw  the  last 
two.  The  Targum  possibly  regards  **  Shalman"  as  an 
appellative,"  the  peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  verse  recorded  by  Kashi, 
whose  note  is  as  follows:  ** As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  means  of  an  am- 
bush, who  have  not  been  warned  against  them  to  flee 
before  them,  and  destroy  all."    See  Betii-arbkl. 

Shalmane'ser  (Heb.  id,  ^DK3^>r,  signif.  un- 
certain  [according  to  Von  Bohletij  Jire-worshippeTf  with 
which  Gesenius  agrees] ;  on  the  monuments  Salmon' 
uzzur,  or  Salman^aser;  Sept  'SaKapavavcApy  but  in 


Tobit  'Ei'f/itffofMc  by  some  error;  Jos^phus,  SaX/iavotf^ 
aapfiQ ;  Vulg.  Salmanasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sargon,  and  probably  im- 
mediately after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  was  the  fourth  As- 
syrian monarch  of  the  same  name  (Rawlinson,  AncietU 
Monarchies,  ii,  185  sq.).  Very  little  is  known  of  himi 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different  fam- 
ily, and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  authority,  seems 
to  have  destroyed  his  monuments  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  He  can 
scarcely  have  ascend^  the  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  780, 
and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so  till  a  few  years  later. 
See  TioLATH-piLESBR.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  accession  that  he  led  the  ft>rces  of  Assvria  into  Pal- 
esttue,  where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolt- 
ed against  his  authority  (ver.  3).  No  sooner  had  he 
come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a 
"  servant"  of  the  great  king,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalmaneser  upon  this  re- 
turned home ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  "found  conspiracy 
in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  B.C.  728  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege 
to  Samaria.  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.G. 
720),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed;  Samaria  fell; 
Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported  from  their 
own  country  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  (ver.  4-6 ;  xviii, 
9-11).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  be  did  not  lose  his 
crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken.  Sargon 
claims  the  capture  as  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that  Shal- 
maneser took  the  place.  In  xvii,  6,  the  expression  is 
simply  "  the  king  of  Assyria  took  it"  In  xviii,  9, 10, 
we  find,  still  more  remarkably,  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it"  Perhaps  Shal- 
maneser died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of 
Sargon^s  revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 
According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow  the  Phce- 
nician  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  Shalmaneser  en- 
gaged in  an  important  war  with  Phoenicia  in  defence 
of  Cyprus  {Ant,  ix,  14,  2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus  or 
Menander  made  some  confusion  between  him  and  Sar- 
gon, who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia  and  set  up  a 
memorial  in  Cyprus. — Smith.  Ewald  {Isr,  Gesch,  iii, 
815)  supposes  these  events  to  have  preceded  even  Ho- 
shea*s  alliance  with  Egypt,  but  this  is  improbable  (Kno- 
bel,  Jesa,  p.  139  sq.).  According  to  Layard  {^Nineveh  and 
Babylon^  p.  48),  he  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Sargonf 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  may  yet  tuni  out-,  however,  that 
he  was  only  a  deputy  or  viceroy,  and  in  that  case  the 
discrepancies  in  this  part  of  the  history  will  receive  a 
readv  solution.    See  Sargon. 

m 

Sha'ma  (Heb.  Shama%  r«d,  obedient  i  Sept  :^ap'' 
pa  V.  r.  l^fip<i^d)i  ^^c  ^^^  named  of  two  sons  of  Ho- 
than,  who  were  valiant  captains  in  the  body-guard  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    B.C.  cir.  1020.    See  David. 

Shamana,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  surname  of 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  signtfving  "  the  stream  of 
hell." 

Shamanism  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  framann)  is 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of 
religious  life.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitia- 
tion of  evil  demons  by  sacrifices  and  frantic  gestures; 
The  adherents  of  this  religion  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  God,  but  do  not  offer  him  any  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  they  worship  gods  of  no  description,  but 
only  dnmons,  whom  the}'  suppose  to  be  cruel,  revengeful, 
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4nd  capriciout,  and  who  are  wonhipped  by  blootly  sacri- 
tU»8  and  wild  danceii.  liie  ShamanUts  have  no  regular 
prieBtbood.  The  priests,  or  magicians,  are  men  or  worn- 
en,  married  or  single,  and  affect  to  understand  the  se- 
cret of  controlling  the  actions  of  evil  spirits.  Wlicn 
they  are  officiating,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk>skin, 
hung  with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells.  They 
also  carry  staves  carved  at  the  top  into  the  shape  of 
horses'  heads,  also  hung  with  belU;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  these  staves  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  They  have  neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  per- 
form thdr  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in 
a  forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  periods  for  the 
performance  of  their  ceremonies;  births,  marriages, 
sickness,  unoommon  calamities,  etc.,  are  generally  the 
occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to  be  sacri- 
itccd  is  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  Shaman  or  donor, 
and  is  killed  by  tearing  out  its  heart.  The  officiating 
magician  or  priest  works  himself  uito  a  frenzy,  and  pre- 
tends or  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  dsroon 
ro  whom  worship  is  being  offered.  After  the  rites  are 
over,  he  communicates  to  those  who  consult  him  the 
information  he  has  received.  In  Siberia  the  Shaman 
affected  to  cure  dangerous  diseases,  hurts,  etc,  sucking 
tire  part  of  the  body  the  most  affected  by  pain;  and 
finally  taking  out  of  his  mouth  a  thorn,  a  bug,  a  stone, 
or  some  other  object,  which  he  shows  as  the  cause  of 
the  complaint.  Very  many  of  its  votaries  have  passed 
over  to  lismaism,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  a  kind  of  Sha- 
manism, but  infused  with  Buddhistic  doctrines.  See 
Ckambtri$  Encychp,  8.V.;  Gardner,  Fc/iVAi  q/*Me  World, 
s,v. 

Shamans,  a  HindA  name  given  to  pious  persons 
among  the  worshippers  of  Buddha ;  a  term  which  passed 
over  from  them  to  the  Tartars  and  inhabitants  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  became  the  title  of  their  priests,  magicians,  and 
physicians.  Hence  Shamanism  is  the  name  given  to 
the  religion  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
Tartary  to  Kamtchatka.  By  means  of  enchantments 
they  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases,  avert  calami- 
ties, and  acquaint  people  with  the  purposes,  etc,  uf  the 
demons.  By  these  arts  they  acquired  a  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people.    See  Shaman  tssi. 

Shamari'ah  (2  Cbron.  xi,  19).    See  Shkmariah. 

Shambles  (/ioKcXXov,  from  the  Lat  maceUum,  a 
meat-marbef).  Markets  for  the  sale  of  meat  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Judsea  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that  most  of  the 
public  butchers  under  the  Romans  were  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  be- 
cause they  exposed  the  flesh  of  unclean  beasts  fur  sale. 
Hence  Paul,  dissuading  the  Corinthian  converts  from 
adopting  Jewish  scruples,  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science' sake"  (I  Cor.  x,  25).     See  Alisoema. 

Shame  (usually  dia,  alffxpyrf),  a  painful  sensation, 
occasioned  by  the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation 
and  character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perception  that 
they  are  losL  It  may  arise,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  from  the 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  in  some- 
thing ignominious.  It  may  also  arise  from  native  dif- 
fidence in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  surprised 
into  situations  where  they  attract  the  especial  attention 
of  their  superiors.  The  glow  of  shame  indicates,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  mind  is  not  totally  abandoned ; 
in  the  last,  it  manifests  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  deli- 
cate feelings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  the  world—Buck,  TkeoL  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Modbsty. 

Shammed,  or  rather  Siucmer  (Hob.  She'mtr,  "^P^t 
in  "pause"  Sha'mer,  "^^^j  ^c^**  [but  some  copies 
have  ^130] ;  Sept.  £< /i/i^p  v.  r.  Sf /i^c  And  Za/ii/c ; 
Vulg.  Samed)f  the  third  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Kl- 
paal,  and  builder  of  Ono  and  Lod.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vUi,  12).    aC  post  1618. 


Stamel,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  angel  who 
bears,  the  pnyers  of  men  to  God, 

Shammer  (Heb.  She'mer,  n^O,  *'tn  pause"  Ska'- 

meTf  "^^tD,  heeper;  Sept.  ^fifiljp  v.  r.  l^wfirip  *nd  r«- 

fjtilp  respectively),  the  name  of  seven  1  men.     See  also 
Shamkd;  SHEMKii, 

1.  The  second  named  of  four  children  of  Heber  (1 
Chron.  vii,  32),  and  father  of  Alii  and  others  (ver.  34). 
B.C.  perhaps  ante  1658.  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
he  is  called  Siiomkr  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mahli  and  father  of  Bani,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (1  Cbron.  vi,  46).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Sham'gar  (Heb.  Shamffar',  ^$1S\D,  possibly  tvord 

[comp.  Samgar];  Sept.  ^afityap,  Josephus  l^avaya* 
poa),  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of  Israel.  B.C 
1429.  It  is  possible,  from  his  patronymic,  that  Sham- 
gar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth- 
anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i,  88).  Ewald  conjectures 
that  he  was* of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Bcrtheau  {On 
Judg,  iiif  81)  does  not  coincide.  Since  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10;  v,  18),  we  seem  to  have  a  point 
of  contact  between  Shamgar  and  Barak.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him  was 
that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It  is  said 
that  he  "slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with 
an  ox  goad"  (iii,  31).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labor- 
ing in  the  field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  the  long 
staff  armed  with  a  strong  point  used  in  urging  and 
guiding  the  cattle  yoked  in  the  plough  [see  Goap], 
when  he  perceived  a  party  of  the  Philistines,  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  the  husbandmen  and  neighbors,  he  re- 
pulsed with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and  duration, 
of  his  government  are  not  stated  in  Scripture  (.lose- 
phus  {^Ant,  v,  4,  8]  says  it  lasted  less  than  one  year), 
but  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance  under 
Ehud.  He  is  net  expressly  called  a  judge,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  effected  more  than  a  very  partial  and 
transient  relaxation  of  the  Philistine  oppression  under 
which  Israel  groaned ;  and  the  next  period  of  Israel's 
declension  is  dated,  not  from  Shamgar's,  but  from  Ehud's 
ascendency  (Judg.  iv,  1);  as  if  the  agency  of  Shamgar 
were  too  occasional  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  hist  or}'. 
The  heroic  deed  recdhled  of  him  was  probably  a  solitary 
effort,  prompted  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  at  the  moment, 
and  failing  of  any  permanent  result  from  not  being  fol- 
lowed up  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  his  country- 
men. In  Shamgar's  time,  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  in- 
forms us  (v,  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was  so  de- 
plorably insecure  that  the  highways  were  forsaken,  and 
travellers  went  through  by-ways,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  villages  were  abandoned  for  the  walled 
towns.  Their  arms  were  apparently  taken  from  them, 
by  the  same  policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same 
people  (iii,  31;  v,  8;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii,  19-22). 
From  the  position  of  *'  the  Philistines"  in  1  Sam.  xii,  9, 
between  **  Moab"  and  *'  Hazor,"  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
to  the  time  of  Shamgar.    See  Jupoes. 

Shamhusai,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  an  angel  who 
resisted  the  creation  of  man,  and  was  therefore  cast  out 
from  God. 

Sham'hnth  (Heb.  8hamhu1h\  nonrc,  prob.  deg- 
olation;  Sept  ISafiaut^  v.  r.  XaXauf^\  Vulg.  Samaofk), 
the  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  David's  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8).  B.C.  1020.  His 
designation  n*nt^n,  hay-yizrdchy  i.  e.  the  Yizrnch,  is 
perhaps  for  *^n*^f  il,  haz^archiy  the  Zarbite,  or  descend- 
ant of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  lists  in  1  Chron.  xi,  xxvii,  it  would  seem  that  Sham- 
huth  is  the  same  as  Sbammoth  (q.  v.)  the  Harorite. — 
Smith. 

Shamir.    See  Bbikr;  Diauond. 

Sha^mir  (Heb.  Shamir',  "Tmt,  a  sharp  jwiitf,  u  of 
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a  tkom  [text  in  Cbron.  Shamur'y  *^^13^,  tried] ;  Sept. 
Xafiip,  V.  r.  [in  Josh.]  Xa^itp,  [in  Judg.]  ^a^apdoj 
[in  Chron.]  £a/ii7p),  the  name  of  two  places  and  of  a 

man. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
zv,48),  where  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Jattir  and 
Socoh,  in  the  group  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  tribe, 
west  of  south  from  Hebron.  Keil  (^CommetU,  ad  loc.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  ruined  site  Um  Shaumerah 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (Bib,  Reg,  1st  ed.  iii,  Append,  p. 
1 15),  which  is  perhaps  the  Sotnerah  sugp^esteil  by  Lieut, 
Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  339),  although  the 
position  of  neither  is  exactly  indicated.  We  venture 
to  suggest  its  possible  iilcntity  with  the  ruined  village 
Simiek  south-west  of  Hebron  (Kobinson,  UnJ,  p.  IIG), 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  required,  being  three 
miles  west  of  Juttah. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  P^phraim,  the  residence  and 
burial -place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x,  1,  2).  It  is 
singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  have 
taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own  tribe.  We 
ma}*  account  fur  it  by  supposing  that  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  or  other  marauders,  of  whose  incursions  noth- 
ing whatever  is  told  us — though  their  existence  is  cer- 
tain— driving  Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of 
Issachar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are  but 
conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any  statement 
of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topographers. 
Schwarz  (PaUM.  p.  151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  <Sa- 
ftur,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which  has  some 
claims  to  be  Betbulia),  situated  in  the  mountains,  half 
way  between  Samaria  and  Jcnln,  about  eight  miles  from 
each.  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir^  p.  348)  proposes  Khir- 
bet  SammeTy  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Jordan  valley,  ten  miles  east-southeast  of  Nabliis. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  names  Shamir  and 
Samaria,  as  proposed  in  the  Alex.  Sept.  (see  above),  be- 
yond the  accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  lattet  in  that  version  and  in  our  own,  it  be- 
ing correctly  Shomron. — Smith. 

3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Michah,  and  a  ser\*ant 
in  th^  sanctuary  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  24). 
B.C.  cir.  1020. 

SHAMIR  IN  Jewish  TRADitiox.  In  the  Pirke 
AbotAy  r,  8,  we  read  that  "ten  things  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,"  among  which  was  also  the 
"  Shamir."  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Shamir 
was  a  little  worm  by  the  aid  of  which  Moses  fitted  and 
polished  the  gems  of  the  epbod  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  Solomon  the  stones  of  the  Temple.  On  1  Kings 
vi,  7,  *^  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron,  beard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,"  D. 
Kimdhi  writes  thus ;  '*  By  means  of  a  worm  called  Sha- 
mir, when  placed  on  a  stone,  it  split.  Although  not 
larger  than  a  barleycorn,  the  Shamir  was  so  stropg  that 
by  its  touch  mountains  were  removed  from  their  places, 
and  the. hardest  stones  were  easily  split  and  shaped. 
By  means  of  this  worm  Solomon  prepared  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  But  who  gave  it  to 
him  ?  An  eagle  brought  it  to  him  from  the  Paradise, 
as  it  is  written, '  He  spake  of  beasts  and  of  fowl'  (1  Kings 
i V,  33).  But  what  did  he  speak  to  the  fowl  ?  He  asked 
where  the  Shamir  was.  The  eagle  went  and  fetched 
the  Shamir  from  Eden.  By  means  of  this  Shamir  Moses 
prepared  the  stones  of  the  ephod  and  the  first  and  the 
second  tables.  This  is  the  tradition."  As  to  the  tra- 
dition to  which  Kimchi  refers,  so  far  as  Solomon  is  con- 
cerned!, the  Talmad  (Tr.  Gittin,  ful.  68,  coL  1)  contains 
a  pretty  story,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Jewish  leg- 
endaiy  lore.    The  atoiy  rans  as  follows : 


**  Sohnnon  nsked  the  rabbins.  How  shall  I  bnUd  (the  Tem  • 
pie  wUbout  ttie  use  of  irou)f  They  referred  him  to  the 
worm  Shamir  which  Hoses  bad  employed.  How  con  Id  it 
be  found?  They  replied,  Tie  a  he  and  she  devil  together: 
perhaps  the?  kuow  it  aud  will  tell  tbee.  This  being  done. 
I  hey  Miid,  We  do  not  know  it;  perhaps  Asmodens,  the 
kluj;  of  the  devilM,  will  (ell  (bee.  Bat  where  is  he  to  he 
found  T  Ttiey  iintowered  thnt  on  a  certain  mountain  he 
had  dug  a  hole,  filled  it  with  water,  covered  It  willi  n  suine, 
nud  sealed  it  %vith  his  rinj;.  Every  day  he  alM>  nsceods  ou 
high  snd  learns  iu  the  i^cliool  above ;  then  he  comes  down 
to  Bindy  in  the  cchool  below.  He  then  goes  and  examines 
his  seni, opens  the  hole,  and  drinks:  after  this  he  seals  it 
up  again  and  goes  awny.  He  (Solomou)  then  sent  Beual'^ 
an,  the  son  of  Jeholadn,  nud  gave  him  a  chain  on  which 
was  Inscribed  iShen^  hammephoraiih  (i.  e.  the  Tetraprrnm- 
uiatonj,  and  a  ring  upon  which  was  also  inscribed  the 
name,  and  a  little  wool  aud  wine.  When  Beuaiuh  had 
come  to  the  mountain,  he  made  a  pit  uuder  that  of  Asmo* 
dens,  made  the  water  run  off,  and  stopi)ed  the  hole  with 
the  wool.  lie  iheu  made  a  pit  above  the  tin<t,  poured  some 
wiue  into  It,  covered  it,  ana  climbed  on  a  tree.  When  A><- 
modens  came  back,  exiimiucd  his  seal,  and  opened  the  pit 
and  found  the  wine,  he  said.  It  is  written  (Pniv.  xx,  1) 
*Wine  is  a  mucker,  stronc  drink  is  raging:  nud  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  (hereby  is  uot  wise;*  and  it  is  also  writ- 
ten (Hoii.  Iv,  11)  *  Whoredom  and  wine  aud  new  wine  take 
awny  the  hcart«'  and  did  not  drink.  But  being  very  dry, 
he  could  uot  restrain  himself,  drank,  became  drunk,  lay 
down  aud  went  to  sleep.  Beuaiah  then  descended  irom 
the  tree,  pnt  the  chain  aronnd  him  aud  fastened  it.  When 
A«modeas  woke  up,  he  was  almost  raj;ing,  but  Beuaiah 
said.  The  name  of  ihy  Lord  is  upon  tbee,  the  name  of  thy 
Lord  is  upon  thee !  After  this  ino  two  set  out.  On  theur 
way  iliey  came  to  n  date-tree,  which  Asmodeas  broke; 
then  to  a  house,  which  he  overtnrned ;  then  to  a  widow's 
cottage,  which  he  would  have  destroyed  also,  were  it  not 
for  the  poor  woman  that  came  out  and  entreated  him. 
When  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  he  broke  a  bone 
and  said,  So  is  it  written  (Prov.  xxv,  16),  *A  soft  tongue 
breaketh  a  bone.'  When  they  had  come  to  the  palace, 
he  was  uot  brought  before  the  king  for  three  days.  On 
the  first  day  Asmodeus  asked  why  the  king  did  not  let 
him  come  before  him.  They  said,  lie  has  been  drinkiug 
too  mnch.  At  this  he  took  a  brick  and  set  it  upon  another, 
and  they  went  to  Solomon  nud  told  him  what  Asmodeus 
had  dune.  The  kins  said,  *  Qo  and  give  him  more  to  drink/ 
On  the  second  day  he  asked  ngaiu  why  he  was  uot  brought 
before  the  king.  They  answered,  because  he  had  eaten 
too  mocb.  At  this  he  took  the  bricks  down  and  placed 
them  ou  the  ground.  When  the  king  heard  thi^,  he  told 
the  servants  to  give  him  little  to  eat.  Ou  the  third  day 
Asmodeus  was  bronght  before  the  kiug.  took  a  measure, 
meted  out  four  cubits,  threw  it  away,  ana  said  to  the  kinir, 
When  thou  diest,  thou  wilt  liave  unt  four  cubits  in  the 
world.  1'hon  hast  conquered  the  whole  world,  and  art 
not  satisfied  till  thou  ha^t  subdued  me  also.  Solomon 
replied,  I  want  nothing  of  thee ;  I  will  build  the  Temple, 
and  need  for  it  the  Shamir.  Asmfidens  answered.  It  is 
not  mine,  but  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  sea,  which  he 
only  gives  to  the  wild  cock  that  is  faith  ful  to  him  because 
of  the  oath.  Bat  what  docs  he  do  with  it  f  He  takes  it  np 
to  the  monntnius,  where  none  dwell,  puts  it  on  the  moan- 
tain  rocks  and  splits  the  monntaiu,  and  then  takes  it  away. 
He  then  takes  the  seed  of  trees,  throws  it  there,  and  a 
dwelling-place  is  prepared :  hence  he  is  called  n  mooutain 
artificer  (nagffor  tura).  When  they  had  found  the  nest 
of  the  wild  cock  containing  young  ones,  they  covered  the 
nest  with  glass.  When  the  parent  bird  came  and  could  not 
get  in,  he  went  nnd  fetched  the  Shamir  and  put  it  on  the 
glass.  Bat  Benaiah  shouted  so  loud  that  the  bird  dropped 
the  Shamir,  which  Beuaiah  then  took.  The  bird  wont 
away  and  hanged  himself  ftir  having  violated  the  oath." 

(a  P.) 

Sham'ma  (Heb.  Shamma',  XSd,  astotmhmeni  or 
desolation;  Sept.  XafAfid  v.  r.  2a/id  and  Xepd),  the 
eighth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (I  Chron.  vii,  87).     B.C.  post  1658. 

Sham'mah  (Heb.  Shammuh\  n&D,  astonishment 
or  desolatum)f  the  name  of  four  or  five  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  £o/ic  v.  r.  in  Chron.  So/i/tL)  Son  of  Reu- 
el  and  head  <if  a  family  among  Esau^s  descendants  ((icn. 
xxxvi,  13,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  37).     B.C.  ante  1850. 

2.  (Sept.  ^afid  v.  r.  Xafifid.)  The  third  son  of 
Jesse  and  brother  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  xvii, 
13).  From  these  two  passages  wc  learn  that  he  was 
present  at  David's  anointing  by  Samuel,  and  that  with 
his  two  elder  brothers  he  joined  the  Hebrew  army  in 
the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with  the  Philistines.  B.C. 
1068.  He  is  elsewhere,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  name, 
called  Shimea  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron.  xx,  7),  Shiaikaii  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  3, 32),  and  SiimMA  (1  Chron.  ii,  13). 
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3.  (SepU  ^afAata  v.  r.  Sa^^acO  The  son  of  **  Agee 
the  Hararite,"  and  one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty 
champions  of  David.  B.C.  1061.  The  exploit  by  which 
he  obtained  thia  high  diiitinction,  as  described  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  11, 12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in  1 
Chron.  xi,  12-14  is  ascribed  to  David  himself,  assuted 
by  Eleazar,  the  sou  of  Doilo.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  Shammah's  exploit  lay  in  the  assistance  which  he 
had  thus  rendered  to  David  and  j^leazar.  It  consbted  in 
the  stand  which  the  others  had  enabled  David  to  make, 
in  a  cultivated  field,  against  the  Philistines.  Shammah 
also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing  a  way 
through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify  David's  thint  for 
the  waters  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16). — Ritto. 
The  scene  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be 
a  field  of  lentiles  (D'^C;nr),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field  of 
barley  (0^*11  ;b).  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases  to 
read  **  barley,*^  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so  similar 
that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a  very  slight 
change  and  transposition  of  the  letters  {DitAert.  p.  141). 
It  is  more  likely,  too,  that  the  Philistines  should  attack 
and  the  Israelites  defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of 
lentiles.  In  the  Feshito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called 
"  the  Hararite,"  he  is  said  to  be  **  from  the  king's  moun- 
tain,** and  the  same  is  repeated  at  rer.  25.  The  Vat 
HS.  of  the  Sept.  makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vioc  Atra 
b  'Apov^oioc,  where  'ApovSaio^  was  perhaps  the  orig- 
inal reading).  Josephus  (Ant,  vii,  12,  4)  calls  him  Ce- 
sabnus  the  son  of  Ilus  ('IXoi)  fiiv  viop  Ktioapaioc  ii 
ovofitt). — Smith. 

.  4.  (Sept.  Sai^ri  v.  r.  £a/ifta(.)  The  Harodite,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 25).  He  is  called  "Sham- 
moth  the  Harorite"  in  1  Chnm.  xi,  27,  and  in  xxvii,  8 
**Shamhuth  the  Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the 
true  reading  in  both  to  be  '*Shamhoth  the  Harodite" 
{Disaeii,  p.  181).— Smith.  He  is  evidently  different  from 
the  preceding,  as  still  ranking  among  the  lower  thirty. 

5.  (Sept.  ^afivdv  v.  r.  £a/ivac.)  In  the  list  of  Da- 
vid's mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  32, 33,  we  find  **  Jon- 
athan, Shammah  the  Hararite;"  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding verse  of  1  Chron.  xi,  34  it  is  "Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two,  Ken- 
nicott proposes  to  read  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha, 
the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in 
Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21).  Instead  of  *^  the  Hararite,"  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  '*of  the  Mount  of  Olives;"  in  xxiii, 
83,  and  in  1  Chron.  xi,  34,  **  of  Mount  Carmel;"  but  the 
origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is  obscure. — Smith. 
The  term  "  Hararite"  (q.  v.)  may  naturally  designate  a 
mouTUameeTf  i.  e.  one  from  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Not 
only  is  the  name  Shammah  here  suspicious,  as  having 
already  been  assigned  to  two  men  in  the  list  of  David's 
heroes,  but  the  epithet  "  Shage"  is  suspiciously  similar 
to  "Agee,"  and  "Harorite"  to  "Hararite"  given  above. 
See  David. 

Sham'mai  [many  Sharn'mnf]  (Heb.  Shammay\ 
■'tid,  dfsohite;  Sept.  1  Chron.  ii,  28  Xafifxat;  but  ver. 
32  'Axivafifia  [combining  /I  At  with  Shammni]^  ver.  44 
^fiad ;  iv,  17  Xififint,  v.  r.  Xafifiaa,  ^fiat,  Xifiit)i  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  elder  of  two  sons  of  Onam,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah (I  Chron.  ii,  28,  32).     aC.  cir.  1618. 

2.  Son  of  Rekem  and  father  (founder)  of  Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii,  44,  45).     U.a  post  1618. 

3.  Sixth  child  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  bv  a 
first  wife  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  Ii.C.  post  1618.  He  was 
possibly  the  same  called  Shimon  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  20. 
"  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that  these  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Mereii  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Bithiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  See  Mekkd.  The  Sept«  makes  Jcthcr 
the  father  of  all  three.  The  tradition  in  the  Qnouf.  in 
f^tbr,  Paral,  identifies  Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ish- 
bah  with  Aaron"  (Smith). 

Bhammai  of  Shammai  was  the  colleague  of  Hiilel 


the  Great  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  is  as  closely  associated  in 
Jewish  history  as  are  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Greek  and  Komau  mythology.  But  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  him.  Though  one  of  his  maxims  was  "  Let 
the  study  of  the  law  be  fixed,  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
receive  every  one  with  the  aspect  of  a  fair  countenance" 
(/1 6oM,  i,  15),  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  for- 
bidding and  uncompromising  temper, and  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  counterpart  of  his  illustrious  companion, 
of  whom,  both  in  their  dispositions  and  divisions  on  a 
multitude  of  Rabbinical  quest  ion»,  he  was,  as  we  may  say, 
the  antithesis.  This  antithesis  is  especially  shown  in  the 
famous  controversy  carried  on  between  Hiilel  and  Sham- 
mai concerning  the  egg  laid  on  the  Sabluith,  and  which 
lent  its  trile,  Beza^  i.e.  the  egg,  to  a  whole  Talmudic  trea- 
tise of  79  pages.  Very  graphically  does  dean  Stanley 
describe  the  disputes  of  both  these  sages,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "The  disputes  between  Hiilel  and  Shammai 
turn,  for  the  most  part,  on  pointtf  so  infinitely  little  that 
the  small  controversies  of  ritual  and  dogma  which  have 
vexed  the  soul  of  Christendom  seem  great  in  compar- 
ison. They  are  worth  recording  only  m  accounting  fur 
the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  also  be- 
cause churches  of  all  ages  and  creeds  may  be  instructed 
by  the  reflection  that  questions  of  the  modes  of  eating 
and  cooking  and  walking  and  sitting  seemed  as  impor- 
tant to  the  teachers  of  Israel— on  the  eve  of  their  nation'^ 
destruction,  and  of  the  greatest  religious  revolution  that 
the  world  has  seen— as  the  questions  of  dress  or  ))ost- 
ure,  or  modes  of  appointment,  or  verbal  formulas  have 
seemed  to  contending  schools  of  Christian  theology" 
(Jewish  Churchf  iii,  501).  Though  each  gave  often  a 
decision  the  reverse  of  the  other,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fiction 
in  the  practice  of  schools,  these  contrary  decisions  were 
held  to  be  co-ordinate  in  authority,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Talmud,  were  confirmed  as  of  like  authoritv  bv 
a  Batk'Kol  (or  voice  from  heaven) ;  or,  at  least,  while  a 
certain  conclusion  of  Hillel's  was  affirmed,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  opposite  one  of  Shammai  was  not  to  bo 
denied  as  heretical.  DTlbx  ^-CT  D^**.^')^  ibxi  ibx 
Q*^nn,  "  Both  these  and  these  speak  the  words  of  the 
living  God."  This  saying  passed  for  law,  and  the  con- 
tradictory sayings  of  both  these  rabbins  are  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Talmud  to  this  da}'.  And  although  both 
were  rabbinically  one,  yet  their  disciples  formed  two  ir- 
reconcilable parties,  like  the  Scotista  and  Thomists  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mutual  dissidence  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  strife  of  wortls,  bat  also  in  that  of 
blows,  and  in  some  cases  in  that  of  bloodshed.  So  great 
was  the  antagonism  between  them  that  it  was  said  that 
"  Elijah  the  Tishbite  would  never  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  disciples  of  Shammai  and  Ilillei"  Even  in  Jerome's 
times  this  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  lasted, 
for  he  reports  (Comment,  in  Ksaiam^  viii,  14)  that  the 
Jews  regarded  them  with  little  favor,  for  Shammai's 
school  they  called  the  "Scatterer,"  and  Hillel's  the 
"  Profane,"  because  tlicy  deteriorated  and  corrupted  the 
law  with  their  inventions.  See  Jost,  Gesch.  det  Juden- 
(humSf  i,  259  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii,  178^  186, 
205;  P^dersheim,  I/iat.  of  the  Jetcish  Nation,  p.  137; 
Rule,  /list,  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  33  sq. ;  Bartolocci, 
Biblioth,  Magna  Rabhimca,  s.  v.  b*n ;  Pick,  The  Sa-ibes 

Before  and  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Lutheran  Quarterly, 
Gettysburg,  1878),  p.  272.    (B.  P.) 

Shammar,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  of  three  chiefs 
of  the  sect  of  Red-bonnets  among  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama,  nearly  equal  to  the  Dalai-Lama  in  exalted  dig- 
nity. The  first  of  them  lives  in  a  large  convent  at  Tas- 
sisudor,  the  capital  of  Bootan.  A  numerous  clergy  are 
subordinated  to  these  princes  of  the  Church,  all  of  whose 
members  are  celibates  and  live  in  conventa  They  are 
of  different  grades,  inconceivably  numerous  and  widely 
extended,  as  well  as  highly  venerated.  The  instruction 
of  the  young  is  altogether  in  their  hands»  Their  con- 
vents are  very  numerous,  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
alone  containing  3000.— VoUmer.  Wdrterlf,  d,  Mjfthol  a.  r. 
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Bkamxnatta  (Xinttl^),  the  highest  form  of  cxoom- 
muuication  among  the  Jews.    See  A^catiiema. 

Sham'moth  (Heb.  Shatnmoth\  nifi^,  desolafiiM ; 
Sept  lafiaiid,  v.  r.  Sn/iiud,  XafiftatitSr),  the  name  of  a 
person  entitled  **tbe  Harorite,**  one  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chron.  xi,  27) ;  apparently  the  same  with  '*  Sliammah 
the  Harodite'*  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25;,  and  with  **  Sham- 
bath"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8). 

Shaznmu'il  (Heb. «/.  7^191^)  renowned;  Sept.  Ta- 
liovijX  in  Numb,  xiii,  4;  lapiuiva  in  2  Sara,  v,  14; 
Safiftaov  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  4,  v.  r.  lUiftaa ;  Xofiaiov  in 
Neh.  xi,  17,  v.  r.  ^fiovi),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Zaocur  and  the  represcnucivc  of  the 
tribe  of  Keuben  among  those  first  sent  by  Moses  to  ex- 
plore Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  4).     BbC.  1657. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  by  his  wife  Daihshcbii, 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xiv,  4).  U.C.  cir. 
1045.  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v,  14  the  same  Hch.  name 
is  Anglicized  **  Sharomuah,"  and  in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  ho  is 
called  SiiiXBA  (q.  v.).  In  all  the  lists  he  is  placet!  first 
among  the  four  sons  of  Bathsheba ;  but  this  can  hardly 
have  been  the  chronological  ortlcr,  since  Solomon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  next  to  the  infant  which  was 
the  fniit  of  her  criminal  connection  with  David  (2  Sam. 
xii,  24). 

3.  A  Levite,  the  grandson  of  Jedulthun,  son  of  Ga- 
lal,  and  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi,  17).  lia  ante  450. 
He  is  the  same  as  Shkmaiau  the  father  of  OlMdiah 
(1  Chron.  ix,  16). 

4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Bil* 
gah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  davs  of  the  high-priest  J«»iakim 
(Neh.  xii,  18).     Ii.a  cir.'500. 

Shammu'ah  (2  Sam.  v,  14).    See  Siiammua. 

Bham'sherai  [uHtudly  Shamshera't]  (Heb.  Skam- 
akeray\  ^'^^XiV,  swdikef  Sept.  Xafioapia  v.  r.  Sa/i- 
<r<ipi),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  26). 
B.C.  post  1500. 

Shamyl,  or  Schamyl  (i.  c.  Samuel)^  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Caucasus,  was  bom  at  Aul-Himr}%  in 
Northern  Daghcstan.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Les- 
ghian  family  of  rank,  and  early  became  a  zealous  disci- 
ple of  Kasi-Mollah,  the  great  apostlo  of  Muridism,  who 
brought  together  the  various  Caucasian  tribes,  and  led  j 
them  against  the  heretical  Kussians.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hamzad  Be}',  the  successor  of  Kasi-Mollah 
(1834),  Shamyl  was  unanimously  elected  imam ;  and 
being  absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes 
which  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  made  numerous 
changes  in  their  religious  creed  and  political  adminis- 
tration. His  military  tactics,  consisting  of  surprises, 
ambuscades,  etc.,  brought  numerous  successes  to  the 
mountaineers.  In  1837  he  defeated  general  Ivelitch, 
but  in  1839  the  Kussians  succeeded  in  hemming  Shamyl 
into  Akulgo,  in  Dagiicstan,  toi>k  the  fortress  by  storm, 
aiui  it  was  suppostcd  that  he  i)€ri:»hed,  as  the  defenders 
were  put  to  the  sword.  But  he  suddenly  reappeared, 
preaching  more  vigorously  than  ever  the  **holy  war 
against  the  heretics.*'  In  1843  he  conquered  all  Avares, 
bettieged  Mozdok,  fuilcil  the  Russians  in  their  subse- 
quent campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  which  had  hitherto  favored  Russia.  In  1844 
he  complet-ed  the  orgaiiizatitm  of  his  government,  made 
Dargo  his  capital,  and  establishe<l  a  code  of  laws  and  a  ; 
svstem  of  taxation  and  intemal  communication.  The 
fortunes  of  war  changed  till  1852,  when  Bariatinsky 
compelled  Shamyl  to  assume  the  defcnsii^e,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Religious  indifference 
and  political  dissensions  began  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  Russia  again  at- 
tempted the  subjection  of  the  Caucasus  For  three 
years  Shamyl  bravely  held  out,  although  for  several 
months  he  was  a  mere  guerilla  chief,  hunted  from  fast- 
ness to  fastneso.    At  \ut  (Sept.  6,  1859),  he  was  sur- 


prised on  the  plateau  of  Gbonib,  and,  after  a  despcrata 
resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  Hia  wives  and  treasure 
were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  Alexander 
H.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was  assigned  to  Kaluga,  re- 
ceiving a  pension  of  10,000  rubles.  From  here  he  re- 
mo\'ed  (December,  18C8)  to  Kief,  and  in  January,  1870, 
to  Mcccn,  remtinin;;  a  parole  prisoner  of  the  RusAian 
government.  He  dicil  hi  Medina,  Arabia,  in  March, 
1871. 

Shall.    See  Betii-siiax. 

Shane,  John  Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  miuistcri 
was  bum  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}'  in 
that  state.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Cincinnati  Presby- 
tery on  May  81, 1812,  and  shortly  after  ordained  by  the 
West  I/^xington  Presbytery,  laboring  until  1855  at 
North  Middleton,  Ey.,  and  with  other  churches  in  that 
region  of  country.  He  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  preached  as  occasion  presentetl  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbvten*.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
18G4.  Mr.  Shane,  from  his  earliest  years,  revealed  a 
pasiion  for  collecting  and  hoarding  everything  that  had 
any  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  planting  and 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  MiAAissippi 
valley.  To  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  his  life,  lie 
dechned  the  pastoral  office,  as  he  had  that  of  the  family 
relation,  so  that  he  could  roam  untrammelled  over  that 
broad  land.  After  his  death,  his  collections  were  sold 
at  auction,  and  realized  about  fSOOO.  A  Urge  portion  of 
them  were  secured  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Societv.  See  Wilson,  Pj-esb.  ffist.  A  Lnanac,  1865,  p.  1 19. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Shane,  Joseph,  a  minitfter  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  O.,  April  9, 
1834,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  about  seventeen 
years  old.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  April 
25,  1857,  and  in  1859  was  received  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  In  the  spring  of  18G5  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  after  a  few  months  of  illness, 
die<l  in  Apollo,  Armstrong  O).,  Pa.,  Jan.  1G,  186G.  See 
Miuutts  li/' Annual  Conferences,  18GC,  p.  21. 

Shang-t6,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  seem  to  point  him  out  as,  in  their  view, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  true  God.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  much-disputed  point,  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  in  his 
work  Who  it  God  in  China?  argues  in  favor  of  Shang-td 
as  identical  with  the  (lod  of  the  Christians.  Others 
(and  among  them  Rev.  Blr.  M^Letchie)  maintain  that 
Shang-te  is  not  a  personal  being  distinct  from  matter, 
but  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  word  is  often  used  by 
Chinese  classical  writers  to  denote  the  power  manifested 
in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  but  is  never  applied 
to  a  self-existent  Almighty  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  In  the  sacred  book  Shoo'Utty  there  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  allusions  to  a  great  power  or 
being  called  Shang-te.  The  name  itself,  as  we  leara 
from  Mr.  Hanlwick,  imports  august  or  sovereign  ruler. 
To  him  especially  is  offered  the  sacrifice  Lod^,  and  the 
six  Tsong,  beings  of  inferior  rank,  appear  to  constitute 
his  retinue.  In  the  Shoo-hng  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  Shang-te,  "  Heaven  is 
supremely  intelligent :  the  perfect  man  imitates  him  (or 
it),  the  ministers  obey  him  (or  it)  with  respect,  the 
pc<»ple  follow  the  orders  of  the  government."  Others 
maintain  that  in  the  very  oldest  products  of  the  Chinese 
mind  no  proper  personality  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
the  supreme  power.  Heaven  is  called  the  father  of  the 
universe,  but  only  as  earth  is  called  the  mother.  Both 
are  said  to  live,  to  generate,  to  quicken;  are  made  the 
objecto  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Heaven  is  a  personifi- 
catioo  of  ever-present  law,  onler,  and  intelligence.  By 
these  writers  Shang-te  is  believed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  great  *'Anima  mundi."  energizing  everywhere 
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tn  all  the  pioceases  of  nature,  and  binding  all  the  parts 
together  in  one  mighty  organism. — Gardner,  Faitht  of 
the  WorUiS.y. 

Shani.    See  Crimson  ;  Scarlet. 

Shank,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churdi,  was  horn  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  about  1818, 
and  professed  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Oneiila  Conference.  In  18(>4  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Detroit  Conference,  but  his  health  failed  him  in  18C6. 
After  a  trip  to  the  sea-coast,  he  returned  to  Fentonville, 
Mich.,  where  he  died  SepL  80,  1807.  See  Minutet  of 
Annual  ConferenceSf  18C8,  p.  174. 

Shanka,  Asbury  IL,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
ill  1808.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1830,  and  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry  in  1831.  His  ordination  of  dea- 
con was  received  in  1833,  and  that  of  elder  in  1835. 
After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  he  located,  studied  law, 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University.  In  1849  he  went  to  Texas,  and  en- 
ga^eil  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  East  Texas  Conference  in  1858,  but 
owing  to  ill-health  was  obliged  to  superannuate  in  1859, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  20,  18(18. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  in  the  practice  of  law  never  compromised  his  minis- 
terial character.  See  Mimtte$  of  Annual  Conferencei 
ofM,  E,  CK  South,  1868,  p.  283. 

Sha'pham  (Hcb.  Shapham',  Dfid,  hold  [Gesen.] 

or  vigoroui  [Fttrst],  Sept.  Ya^fi  v.  r.  ^aipdT)t  the 
chief  second  in  authority  among  the  Gadites  in  the 
days  of  Jotham  (1  Chron*  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

Sha'phan  (Heb.  Shapkan%  'BU,  coney;  Sept.  £a- 
fdv  v.r.  San-^ai/,  and  2a00ai/  in  2  Kings  xxii),  the 
scribe  or  secretary'  of  king  Jostah,  and  the  father  of  an- 
other of  his  principal  officers.  B.C.  cir.  628.  He  was  the 
son  of  Azaliah  (2  Kings  xxii,  8 ,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8), 
father  of  Ahikam  (2  Kings  xxii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix,  3),  and  Gemariah  (xxxvi,  10- 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (xxxix,  14;  xl,  5,  9, 
11 ;  xli,  2;  xliii, 6), Michaiah  (xxxvi,  11),  and  probably 
of  Jaazaniah  (Ezek.  viii,  11).  There  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  as  many  have  done,  that 
Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
were  different  persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings 
out  some  points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scrit>e  which 
he  held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Levites  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  Kings 
xxii,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xii,  10). 
Ewald  calls  him  minister  of  finance  (^Oeach,  lii,  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communicated  his 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  probably 
found  while  making  preparations  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple.  Shaphan  was  intrusted  to  deliver  it  to  the 
king.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the  manner  of  its  discov- 
er}-, and  the  conduct  of  the  king  upon  hearing  it  read 
by  Shaphan,  prove  that  for  many  years  it  must  have 
been  lost  and  its  contents  forgotten.  The  part  read 
was  apparently  from  Deuteronomy,  and  when  Sha- 
phan ended,  the  king  sent  him  with  the  high-priest 
Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Hiddah 
the  prophetess.  Her  answer  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and 
the  work  which  began  with  the  restoration  of  tlie  de- 
cayed fabric  of  the  Temple  quickly  took  the  form  of  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the 
Levitical  ser\'ices,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  for 
a  time  swept  away.  Shaphan  was  then  probably  an 
old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  al- 
ready bom,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  thirty- 


five  years  aftertrards  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
country  by  the  Chaldieans,  an  office  which  would  hard- 
ly  be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be  this  as  i(  may, 
Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  probably  died 
before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  yean  later, 
when  we  find  Elishama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12). 
There  is  just  one  point  in  the  uarralive  of  the  burning 
of  the  n)ll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  the  order  of  the 
king  which  seems  lo  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of 
Ahikam  with  Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  protec- 
tor at  court,  and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this 
friendship  of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah 
the  son  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiali  and  Raruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the  king 
for  the  prcsen'atiun  of  the  roll  (xxx%4, 12,  19,  25). — 
Smitlt. 

Shaphan.    See  Cokey. 

Bha'phat  (Heb.  Shaphat',  'Cl^"^,  judge;  SepL  Xa- 
^oT,  v.  r.  S<tf^<b-,  Sa^o^,  etc.),  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Hori  and  spy  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
on  the  first  cxpbration  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  5).  RC 
1657. 

2.  A  son  of  Adlai.  who  had  chai^  of  king  David'a 
herds  in  the  valleys  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).   B.C  cir.  1020. 

3.  The  father  of  Elisha  tiie  pmphet  (I  Kings  xix, 
16, 19;  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  vi,  81).     B.a  ante  900. 

4.  A  Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Uashan  in  Jotham*s  tiraa 
(1  Chron,  v,  12).     B.C.cir.750. 

5.  One  of  the  descendants  of  king  David,  through 
the  103'al  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  He  seems  to  have 
lived  as  late  as  B.C*  850,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Neariah  (q.  v.). 

Sha'pher  (  Heb.  She'pher,  *^Bt^,  hriffkinets,  as  ia 
Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  alwsys  occurring  '4n  pause"  Sha'pher, 
"tSd ;  Sept.  Xa^p  v.  r.  ILapva^ap},  the  name  of  a 
mountain  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  during 
their  sentence  of  extermination  in  the  desert ;  situated 
between  Kehelathah  and  Haradah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  28, 
24).  Hiteig  {Philist,  p.  172)  regards  it  as  identical  with 
Mount  Halak  (Josh,  xi,  16);  but  the  latter  appears  to 
have  lain  farther  north-east.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  present 
A  raif  ea-Nakah,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  plateau  Et-Tlh.  See  Exode.  For  a  different 
identification,  see  Wakdkri^gs  in  tub  Wildebnkss, 

Shaplra  Mantiacript  is  the  name  given  by  Bilr 
and  Delitzsch  to  a  Hebrew  codex  which  Jacob  Skapira 
or  Sappir,  a  Jewish  rabbi  from  Jerusalem,  brought  from 
Arabia,  and  sold  to  the  public  library  at  Paris  in  1866. 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  and,  according  to  Delitnch 
in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  in 
connection  with  S.  BAr  (T^ips.  1872),  it  is  *'  pervetus- 
tum,  integrum  et  omnino  eximium."  This  co<lex  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  readings,  of  which  we  note 
c.  g.  the  following : 

1  Kings  XX,  83,  It  reads  In  the  text  larrn  !iaim\ 

and  in  the  margin  In  the  Kori  13^13  niltS^H'^l. 

Isa.  X,  15,  •t^a'^'^a-rK";  (Van  der  Il«K»ght  "nX),  which 

fe  also  supported  by  n  gVest  many  M8S.  and  printed  edi- 
lions,  AS  the  Complat. :  Venice,  IftlS,  1681;  MQnster's, 
l<i34, 1546;  Stephau's,  Hatter's,  1&S7;  Venice,  1078, 1G90, 
1730, 17S9 ;  Mantunn,  1748,  etc. 

I*a.  XV,  2,  nrT»a  (Van  der  Hooght  n?'t*l5),  which  Is  In 

accords  nee  with  the  Masorah,  and  M'hlch  is  also  found  In 
Jer.  xlviii,  87. 

I«a.  1x1 11, 11,  '^^'l  (Van  der  Hooght  n:P2),80  many  USa 

and  editions. 

psa.  ixxviii,  61,  cn'^insja  (v.  d.  Hooght  on-^insa), 

which  Is  also  fonnd  in  8  codd.  Kermic  (No.  07, 188). 
(B.P.) 

Sbara  Malaohai  ( YeHow4wnMt»\  the  party  of 
Lamaites  who  reject  the  Bogdo-Lama  (chief  of  the 
Ked-bonnets)  aiid  recognise  the  Dahd*Lama  alone  as 
an  infallible  spiritoal  head.- 
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Sharab.    See  Miraob. 

Sha'ral  [many  Shar^af^  some  Shara'i]  (Heb.  Ska- 
ray' J  ^'JO,  reieater  ;  Sept,  lapioC  v.  r.  'Apov),  one  of  the 
**  sons'*  uf  Bani,  who  had  married  strange  wives  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).     RC.  cir.  457. 

Shara'un  (Josh,  xv,  80).  See  Smaaraul 
Sha'rar  (Heb.  Sharar',  l-jd,  ttrom^f  Sept,  'Apat 
V.  r.  Xapap)f  the  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  83).  RC.  cir.  1040. 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  85)  he  is  called 
Sacar,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  better  reading  (Kenni- 
cott,  Dissert,  p.  208).     See  David. 

Bharaaandha,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  a  power- 
ful king  who  ruled  over  the  entire  southern  part  of  In- 
dia,  and  the  roost  dangerous  enemy  of  Krishna,  with 
whom  he  disputed  the  sovereignty  in  seventeen  battles 
and  iu  a  duel. 

Share  is  the  rendering  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20  of 
nc'^HIS,  macharesketh  (from  n*n,  to  saatch  or  cu(\ 
an  agricultural  instrument  requiring  to  be  sharpened; 
probably  some  implement  essentially  corresponding  to 
a  modern  hot.    See  Mattock. 

Share'zer  (Heb.  Share'tser,  *JS»*.'r,  Persian  for 
prince  of  fire;  Sept.  ^Eapaaap  v.  r.  iopatra),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  (q.  v.),  who,  with  his  brother 
Adrammelecb,  murdered  their  fafher  in  the  house  of 
the  god  NUroch  (2  Kings  xix,  37;  Isa,  xxxvii,  88). 
B,C.  post  711.  "  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar, 
and  says  that  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of 
country  on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants 
became  very  numerous  {IlUt,  A  rmtn,  i,  22).  He  is  not 
mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Poly- 
histor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adrammelech" 
(Smith). 

2.  A  messenger  sent  along  with  Regcm-melech 
(q.  v.),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  by  the  people  who 
had  returned  from  the  captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zcch.  vii,  2,  A.V.  "Shcre- 
zeO.     RC.  619. 

Shariver,  in  Persian  mythology,  ia  one  of  the  sev- 
en good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz<l  to  make  war  on 
Abriman,  and  who  had  control  over  metals. 

Sha'ron  (Heb.  Sharon',  "J-no,  a  plain  ;  Sept.  usual- 
ly £ap«tf V  [comp.  Acts  ix,  85],  Sapwvag),  the  name,  ap- 
parently, of  three  places  in  Palestine.  See  also  Siia- 
RONHE.  (In  the  treatment  of  these  we  avail  ourselves, 
in  part,  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary.) 

1.  The  district  along  the  Mediterranean  is  that  com- 
monly referred  to  under  this  distinctive  title.  See  also 
Sabon. 

1.  The  Name, — This  has  invariably,  when  referring 
to  this  locality  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29;  Cant,  ii,  1 ;  Isa. 
xxxiii,9,  XXXV,  2;  Ixv,  10),  the  definite  article,  IW'li, 
hash-Sharon;  and  this  is  represented,  likewise,  in  the 
Sept,  renderings  u  liapwv,  6  Spvfioi,  t6  wtiiov.  Two 
aingular  variations  of  tbui  are  found  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
rWai),  viz.  1  Chron.  v,  16,  rtpidft',  and  xxvii,  29,'Affet-, 
oJfv,  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  definite  | 
article.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  article  appears  in  Acts  ix,  35,  where 
some  MSS.  have  'Aaaaptava.  Tbp  Lasharon  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xii,  18,  which  some  scholars  consider  to  be  Sharon 
with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears  to  be  more  probably 
correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  thus  appears  to 
be  denominative  of  a  peculiar  place,  like  ^Uhe  Arabah," 
""the  Shephelah,"  »the  Ciccar,"  "Mc  Pisgah,"etc.  See 
Topographical  Teums. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Geaenius  {Thesaur.  p.  642)  from 
lO^  to  be  straight  or  eren— the  root,  also,  of  J/wAor,  the 
name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan.  The  application  to  it, 
however,  by  the  Sept.,  by  Joaephua  {A  n/.  xv,  18, 8 ;  War, 


i,  18, 2),  and  by  Strmbo  (xVi,  p.  758)  of  the  name  ApvfiSc, 
or  Apvftoiy  ^  woodland,"  is  aingular.    It  does  not  aeem 
certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of  wood  on 
the  plain  of  Sharoiu    Keland  has  pointed  out  {PaUBst4 
p.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of  Saron,  in 
Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  //.  N.  iv,  5)  because  of  its 
wooda,  <rap«uvip  meaning  an  oak.     Thus  it  is  not  im- 
pooaible  that  £ipvii6Q  waa  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
name  Sharon,  and  was  not  intended  to  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  oaka  or  woods  on  the  spot.    May  it  not  be  a 
token  that  the  original  meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  ia 
not  that  which  its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply, 
and  that  it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance? 
The  Alexandrine  Jews  who  translateil  the  Sept.  are  not 
likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
or  of  ita  connection  with  a  rare  Greek  word.    The  thick- 
eta  and  groves  of  the  region  are  proverbial  (see  below). 
2.  />e«cr^^»on.— According  to  Acts  ix,  15,  thia  district 
was  the  level  region  adjacent  to  Lydda.     Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v. "  Saron"),  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
rontiSf  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from  Cassarea 
to  Joppa.     This  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which 
(on.  £rr,  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Jam- 
il ia.     He  elsewhere  (Comm,  on  Isa,  xxxv,  2)  character- 
izes it  in  words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspects 
even  at  the  present:  "Omnis  igitur  candor  [the  white 
sand-hills  of  the  coast],  cultus  Dei  [  the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  com],  et  circumcision  is  scientia  [the  well-trimmed 
plantations],  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria  [the  long 
gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth],  quse  appellan- 
tur  Saron."    It  ia  that  broad,  rich  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean— the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shephelah.     From  the  passages  abo\'e 
cited  we  gather  that  it  was  a  pUce  of  pasture  for  cattle^ 
where  the  royal  herda  of  David  grazed  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
29) ;  the  beauty  of  which  was  as  generally  recognised 
as  that  of  Carmel  itself  (Isa.  xxxv,  2),  and  the  desola- 
tion of  which  would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii,  9), 
and  ita  re-establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  proa- 
perity  (Ixv,  10).     The  rose  of  Sharon  (q.  v.)  was  a  sim- 
ile for  all  that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant,  ii,  1).     Add 
to  these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.,  rb  Tt^iovy  "  the  plain,"  and  A 
Spyfio^f  **  the  wooil,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all  that 
we  can  gafher  from  the  Bible  of  the  characteristics  of 
Sharon.    There  are  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the 
description  of  the  events  which  occurred  m  this  district 
in  kter  times.    Thus,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades^ 
the  "  Forest  of  Saron"  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  adventures  of  Richard  (Michaud,  nistoire,  viii)j 
the  "Forest  of  Assur**  (i.e.  Arsuf)  is  mentionetl  by  Vini- 
sauf  (iv,  16).     To  the  south-cast  of  Kaisariyeh  there  is 
still  "a  dreary  wood  of  natural  dwarf  pines  and  entan- 
gletl  bushes"  (Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book,  ch.  xxxiii). 
The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jimzu,  Lydd,  and 
Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  Jom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  last,  as  well  as  the  mulberry  plantations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh,  a  few  miles  from  Jaffa— an 
industry  happily  increasing  every  day — show  how  easi- 
ly wood  might  be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation 
(see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  12G0,  note).     It  was  fa- 
mous for  Saronite  vine  (Mishna,  Nidda,  li,  7;  comp. 
Chilaim,  ii,  6),  far  roses,  anciently  (Mariti,  Voyage,  p. 
350;  Chateaubriand,  Trav,  ii,  55,  comp.  Russcgger,  iii, 
201,  287)  as  well  as  now  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
269).     In  Its  midst,  between  Lydda  and  Arsuf,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lay  the  village  of  Sharon  (see  Mariti,  loc, 
cit.),  once  a  city.     (This  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  Josh,  xii, 
18 ,  Acts  IX,  35.)    But  later  traveUers  do  not  mention  it, 
and  It  ia  not  certain  that  the  passages  adduced  refer  to 
a  city.     There  are  many  villages  still  on  the  plain 
(Berggren,  Reis,  iii,  162).     The  district  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  fertility,  but  it  ia  yet  good  pasture  land ; 
there  are  still  flocks  to  be  found  grazing  on  it,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  former  days.    Like  the  plain  of 
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Eadnelon,  Sharon  U  very  much,  vre  might  say  eotirely, 
deserted.  Around  Jaffa,  indeed,  it  is  well  cultivatetl, 
and  as  you  move  northward  from  that  town  you  are 
encompassed  with  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  and  palm ;  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  al- 
most oppressive.  But  farther  north,  save  in  a  few  rich 
spots,  you  find  but  little  cultivation.  Yet  over  all  the 
undulating  waste  your  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  scattered  everywhere.  Like  many  of 
the  spots  famed  anciently  for  beauty  and  fertility,  it 
only  gives  indications  of  what  it  might  become  (see 
Porter,  Ilttttd-hook  for  Pal.  p.  380). 

2.  The  Sharon  of  1  Chron.  v,  16  is  distinguished  from 
the  western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to 
its  name.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself 
that  it  was  some  district  on  the  cast  of  Jordan  in  the 
neighborhood  of  (iilead  and  Bashan  (see  Bachiene,  II,  iii, 
283).  Keland  objects  to  this  {Palcett,  p.  871),  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  expression  "suburbs"  ^C*^??) 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  ex- 
planation of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Pal. 
App.  §  7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for  the 
Mishor — a  word,  probably,  derived  from  the  same  root, 
describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains  cast  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

3.  Another  Sharon  is  pointed  out  by  Eusebius  (ut 
tup.)  in  North  Palestine,  l>etween  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;  and  Dopke  would  understand  this  to  be  meant 
in  CanL  ii,  1,  l^ecause  this  book  so  often  refers  to  the 
northern  region  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful 

Bha'ronite  (HeU  Sharoni',  '^a't'^lj,  a  Gentile  adj. 
from  Sharon {  Sept«  ZapwWnjc)*  the  designation  (I 
Chron.  xxvii,  29)  of  Shitrai,  David's  chief  herdsman  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  where  he  of  course  resided. 

Sharp,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Hudderstield,  Vorktiliirc,  England,  Dec.  25, 1783.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  and  received  early  re- 
ligious training.  He  originally  joined  an  Independent 
Church  ^  but  subsequently,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
conviction,  became  a  Baptist.  Engaged  in  a  large  com- 
mercial house  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  their  agent,  arriving  in  New  York  Oct.  4, 
1805.  lie  soon  decided  to  enter  the  ministry',  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton, 
of  PhiUdelphia.  lie  was  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  3Iay  17,  1809;  and 
was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Boston,  April  20,  1812.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  was 
for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Magcaine;  and  upon  tlie  formation  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (x09pcl  in  India,"  he,  as  its 
secretary,  conducted  the  correspondence.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  acting  board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  and  in 
1814  was  one  of  the  originators  of  an  association  which 
resulted  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  origin  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  Brown  University,  and  held  the  oflSce  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Har^'ard  University  in  1828,  of  whose  board  of  offi- 
cers he  was  appointed  a  member  in  1846.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  June  23, 1852.  Mr.  Sharp  published  seven- 
teen Sermons  and  Diacourtet  (1824-52):— also  Recofpn- 
tion  of  Friends  in  Heaven  (4  editions) :— and  a  Tribute 
of  Respect  to  Mr.  Ensign  Lincoln  (1832).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vl,  5C5. 

Sharp,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  Sept.  5, 1787,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and  in  1800  to 


Logan  County,  O.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  he  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1807,  and  in  1810  bo 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  September,  1818,  and  in  1819  was  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  Conference,  where  he  served  five  years  as 
presiding  elder.  In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  new- 
ly organized  Pittaburgh  Conference,  in  which  be  labored 
twenty-four  years;  and  was  then  (1849)  transferred 
back  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  Upon  its  division  (1852) 
he  fell  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  1860  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation.  He  died  April  21, 
18G5.  Mr.  Sharp  was  an  efficient,  acceptable,  and  suc- 
cnisful  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferetteeSf 
1865,  p.  162. 

Sharp,  Ellas  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Willington,  Conn.,  March  18,  1814.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  early  years,  but  by  patient  effort  was  able  to 
attend  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Western  Re8er\*e  Theological  Seminary, 
Hudson,  O. ;  was  licensed  by  Cleveland  Presbytery  Sept, 
1,  1840;  and  ordained  by  Portage  Presbytery,  June  1, 
1842,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  O.  This  was  his  only  cliarge. 
Here  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}',  and  died  Jan. 
5, 1867.  Mr.  Sharp  possessed  ability,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  As  a  minister  he  was  eminently  successfol; 
and.  while  pastor  of  his  only  charge,  nearly  two  hundred 
connected  themselves  with  the  Church  of  God.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  226.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  QranTllle,  a  Christian  philanthropist  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  1734.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but,  leaving  the  legal  profession,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  resigned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  principles  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  He  then  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  study. 
He  first  became  known  to  the  public  by  his  interest  in 
a  poor  and  friendless  negro  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  turned  out  in  the  streets  of  London  to  beg  or 
die.  Sharp  befriended  the  negro,  not  only  feeding  him 
and  securing  him  a  situation,  but  also  defending  him 
against  his  master,  who  wished  to  reclaim  him  as  a  run- 
away slave.  But  the  decision  of  the  full  bench  was 
with  Sharp,  that  the  negro  was  under  the  protection 
of  English  law  and  no  longer  the  property  of  his  for- 
mer owner.  Thus  Sharp  emanci|iated  forever  the  blacks 
from  slavery  while  on  British  soil,  and,  in  fact,  banish- 
ed slavery  from  Great  Britain.  He  now  collected  a 
number  of  other  negroes  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  and  sent  them  back  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where  they  formed  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
He  was  also  the  institutor  of  the  *'  Societv  for  the  Aboli- 
tion  of  the  Slave-trade,"  Sharp  was  led  to  oppose  the 
practice  of  marine  impressment;  and  on  one  occasion  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  bring  back  an  impressed  citizen  from  a  vessel 
at  the  Nore,  and  by  his  arguments  obliged  the  court  to 
liberate  him.  He  became  the  warm  advocate  of  "par- 
liamentary reform,**  arguing  the  people's  natural  right 
to  a  share  in  the  Icglblaturc.  Warmly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  led  to  recommend  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  and  introduced  the  first  bish- 
ops from  this  country  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  consecration.  Sharp  died  July  6,  1818.  He  was 
an  able  linguist,  deeply  read  in  theology,  pious  and 
devout.  He  published  sixty- one  works,  principally 
pamphlets  upon  theological  and  political  subjects  and 
the  evils  of  slavery*.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  Remarks  on  a  Piinted  Paper  entitled  a  CatO" 
logue  of  the  Sacred  Vessels  restored  bg  Cyrus,  etc.  (Lond. 
1765,  1775,  8vo): — Remarks  on  Several  very  Important 
Prophecies  (1768, 1776, 8vo,  5  parts)  : — Slavery  in  Eng^ 
land  (1769,  8vo;  with  appendix,  1772, 8 vo)  : — Dedara- 
tion  of  the  People's  Natural  Rights,  etc  ( 1774,  1775, 
8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Dejimte  A  rficU  m 
the  Greek  7'ext  of  the  New  Testamtni  (Dorham,  1798^ 
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8to;  2<1  ed.  with  an  appendix  on  Cbrut's  divintt}*,  1802, 
l2ino):  — (7n  Babylon  (1805,  i2mo):^  Case  of  Saul 
{lS07,12mo):— Jerusalem  (^1906,  Svo),  See  Hoare, 
Jfemoin  and  Corretpondenoe  of  Granville  Sharp  (1820, 
4to :  2d  ed.  1828, 2  vola.  8ro) ;  Stuart,  Memoirt  of  Gran- 
vilU  Sharp  (N.  Y.  1886, 12mo> 

Sharp,  James,  archbbhop  of  Sr.  Andrew's,  was  the 
son  of  William  Sharp,  sheriff-cIcrk  of  Banfftihire,  and 
was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  Mar,  1618.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen,  but  on  account  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  retired 
to  England  in  1688.  Rerumtng  to  Scotland,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,-  and  soon 
after  minister  of  CraiU  In  1666  he  was  chosen  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Church  tu  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Protector  against  the  Kev.  James  Guthrie,  a 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  (the  l*rotestors,  or  Remon- 
stntors).  Upon  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  Sharp  was 
appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  represent- 
ative in  the  negotiations  opened  up  with  Monk  and 
the  king.  In  this  matter  he  is  believed  to  have  acted 
with  perfidy,  receiving  as  a  compensation,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Presbyterian  gov^iment  by  Parliament, 
the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  which  he  was  for- 
mally consecrated  at  London  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  three  other  prelates.  His  government  uf  the  Scot- 
tish Church  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
He  had  a  servant,one  Carmichael,  who  by  his  cruelty  had 
rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Nine  men  formed  the  resolution  of  waylayiug 
the  servant  in  Magus  Mutr,  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrew's.  While  they  were  there  waiting.  Sharp  ap- 
peared in  a  coach  with  his  daughter,  and  was  imme- 
diately despatchetl  despite  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
May  8,  1679.  In  defence  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  b  that  he  was  simply  an  ambitious  ec- 
clesiastic who  had  no  belief  in  the  **  divine  right'*  of 
Presbyteiy,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  re- 
solvetl  to  remain  Episcopalian  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  Scotland  would  adopt  the  same  form  of  Church 
government. 

Sharp,  John,  1>S>^  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1644.  He  was  admitted  to 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
December,  1668.  In  1667  be  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  and  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  through  whose 
influence  be  was  appointed,  in  1672,  archdeacon  of 
Uerksbire.  Three  years  later  he  was  preferreil  to  a 
prebend  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  (i ilea's  in  the  Fields.  In  1679  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  and  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jury,  which  he  resigned  in  1683.  He  was  promoted 
by  Sir  H.  Finch  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich  in  168 L 
Because  of  the  firm  position  he  took,  May  2,  1686, 
against  popery,  he  was  suspended,  but  was  reinstated  in 
January,  1687.  He  was  installed  dean  of  Canterbury, 
Nov.  25, 1689,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York, 
July  5,  1691.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  Mr. 
Sharp  became  a  member  of  her  privy  council  and  her 
lonl  almoner.  He  died  at  Bath,  Feb.  2, 1714.  Bishop 
Sharp  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  unshaken 
integrity,  a  faithful  and  vigilant  governor.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  se|)arate  sermons  which  were  col- 
lecteil  into  7  vols.8vo,  1709;  also  1715, 1728, 1729, 1735, 
1749,  and  in  7  vols.  12mo  in  1754  and  1756.  They 
were  republished  under  title  of  Work*  (Oxfoni,  1829, 
5  vols.  8vo).  See  his  Life^  by  Thomas  Sharp,  ]},D, 
(Lond.  182^  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sharp,  John  M*Clure.  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rush  County,  Ind., 
1825,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1841.  He  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  into 


the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference  in  1860.  To 
1865  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  Sept, 
15, 1866,  he  died.  Sec  Minute*  of  Annual  Cunferencet, 
1866,  p.  204. 

Sharp,  Zjlonel,  D.D.,  an  EngU»h  clerg^'nian,  was 
chaplain  to  Henr}',  l*rince  of  Wales ;  also  rector  of  Mal- 
pas,  minister  of  Tiverton,  and  in  1605  archdeacon  of 
Berks.  He  died  in  1G30.  His  published  works  are, 
Oratio  Funebrii  in  J I  on.  lien.  Wall.  Principis  (Lond. 
1612, 4to) : — Novum  Fidei  Symbolumf  sive  de  Novii  (1612, 
4to) ;  Speculum  Pttp<r,  etc.  (1612, 4 to) ;  Nos.  2  and  8  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  under  the  title 
of  A  Looking^au  for  (he  Pope  (1623,  4to).  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  (1603, 8vo) :— and  other  sermons. 
See  Bliss's  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  i,  885 ;  also  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sharp,  Samuel  M.,  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  West  Middletown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23, 1834.  He  received  a  thorough  Christian  training 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents,  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1855,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1858,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  sailed  fur  Bogutd,  South  America,  June  18, 
1858.  Arriving  there  July  20,  he  at  once  commenceil 
liis  great  life-work.  His  wife  (being  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  In- 
dia) was  his  helpmeet  and  adviser,  and  their  prospects 
for  emhient  usefulness  were  indeed  bright ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  labors  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and 
died  at  the  mission-house  in  Bogota,  Oct.  30, 1860.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  a  good  man  and  a  devoted  missionar}',  of 
earnest  and  consistent  piety.  See  Wilson,  PreA.  I/isL 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  1 17.     (J.'L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carolina  County,  Md., 
April  6, 1771.  His  parents  were  pioneer  Methodists.  In 
1791,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  he  began  to  travel 
"  under  the  presiding  cider."  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to 
the  cu.tference  and  sent  to  Milford  Circuit,  Del.;  and 
he  continued  in  the  service,  occupying  almost  all  im- 
portant appointments  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  down  to  1835,  when  he  was  reported  su- 
perannuated. He  died  at  Smyma,  Del.,  March  13, 1836. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  an  original,  an  eccentric,  but  a  mighty 
man.  "  His  sermons  were  powerful,  and  delivered  with 
a  singular  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
hb  divine  commission."  He  was  noted  for  his  courage, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  hardly  capable  of  feeling 
fear.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences^  ii,  409;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  the  M.  E.  Churchy  iii,  413^15;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  217;  Manship,  Thirteen  Years  in 
the  Itinerancy  J  p.  49 ;  Simpson,  Cyclopadia  of  Methods 
isMf  8.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  John  Sharp 
(q.  v.),an<i  also  an  English  prelate,  was  bora  in  1693, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  took  his 
BbA.  in  1712  and  M.A>  in  1716.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1729.  At  first 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Dawes,  he  was,  July,  1720,  col- 
lated to  the  rectorv  of  Rothburv,  Northumberland.  He 
held  the  prebend  of  SouthwelK  and  afterwards  that  of 
Wistow,  in  York  Cathedral,  and  in  1722  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland.  In  1755  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Mangey  in  the  officiality  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  lie 
died  March  6, 1758,  and  was  interred  in  Durham  Cathe- 
draL  He  published  a  Concio  ad  Clerum  when  be  t(M)k 
bis  doctor's  degree: — The  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  {\lb^)  .-^Sermons  (1763, 8vo) :— 7'tco  Dis- 
sertations  on  the  Hebrew  Words  Klohini  and  Berith  (1751, 
8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sharpe,  Grec.ouv,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  17 13,and,after  passing  some  time  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Hull,  went  to  Westminster,  where 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Freind ;  but  in  1731  he  was  settled 
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with  principal.  BUckwell  in  Aberdeen.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  be  bad  finished  his  studies,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  or- 
ders. He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Broadway 
chapel,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
NichoUs  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  declared  the  doc- 
tor's successor,  and  in  this  station  he  continued  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Temple-house,  Jan.  8, 
1771.  His  works  were,  a  Defewx  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke  (Lond.  1774,  y  vo) : — two  Dissertations :  Upon 
the  Orif/itif  etc,  of  Languages ;  and  Upon  the  Original 
Poicers  of  Letters  (ibid.  1751,  8vo): — two  Arguments 
in  Defence  of  Christianity  (ibid.  1755-€2,  8vo) ; —  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ilolg  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ibid.  1765-66,  8vo): — besides  various  Inters  and 
Sermons, 

Sharpness  of  Death  arc,  in  the  Te  Deum^  the 
pains  and  agonies  suffered  by  the  Kedeemer  on  the 
cross,  but  which  he  overcame  at  his  resurrection,  God 
having  raised  him  up,  **  having  looscil  the  pains  of 
death,  because  it  was  not  i)ossible  that  lie  should  be 
holdenofit"(Actsii,24). 

Sharrock,  Robkrt,  an  English  c]erg}'raan,  was 
born  at  Adstock,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, and  was  sent  from  Winchester  School  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  in 
1649.  In  1660  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
was  prebendary  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  rec- 
tor of  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire.  He  died  July 
11, 1684,  having  the  character  of  a  good  divine,  civilian, 
and  lawyer.  H  is  works  are,  History  of  the  Propagation, 
etc,  of  Vegetables,  etc.  (Oxou.  1666  and  1672, 8vo)  '.—Hy- 
pothesis de  Officiis  secundum  IJumance  Rationis  Dic- 
tata,  etc  (ibid.  1660,  8vo,  and  1682)  :~also  ten  sermons 
on  the  JCnds  of  the  Christian  Religion  (4to),  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Shara'heu  [some  Shar^uhen']  (Heb.  Sharuchen^ 
•jHli'IJ,  refuge  of  grace;  Sept.  aypot  avrdv  [probably 
reading  in^nb]),  a  town  originally  in  Judah,  after- 
wards set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  6) ;  henoe  in  the 
Nc^b,  or  " south  country.**  See  J udah.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Siulhim  (Josh,  xv,  d2),  or 
SuAARAiM  (i  Chron.  iv,  31),  but  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription,  in  the  latter  case  at  leasL  Knobel  {Exeg, 
Ilandb,  on  Josh,  xv,  32)  suggests,  as  a  probable  identili- 
cation,  Tell  SherVah,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Bir-e»-Seba, 
at  the  head  of  Wady  Sherl'ah  (the  **  watering-place*'). 
Wilton  locates  it  near  Ruhaibah  (Rehoboth),  but  his 
reasons  are  uncritical  (7'Ae  Negeb,  p.  217  sq.).  See 
Simeon. 

Shashabigna,  in  Hind{i  mythology,  is  a  surname 
ofBuddlia,  denoting  *^  the  possessor  of  the  six  sciences." 

Sha'shai  [many  Shash'ai,  some  Shasha't]  (Heb. 
Shashay%  '^V^,  whitish  [Gesenius],  or  noble  [FUrst] ; 
Sept  ^(TEi),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).  B.C.  457. 
See  SiiESiiAi. 

Sha'ahak  (Heb.  Shashak\  p'l^r,  longing;  Sept 
^uMrijk),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  descendant  of  £1- 
paal,  and  father  of  Ishpan  and  many  others  (1  Chron. 
viii,  14,  25).    B.C.  post  1618. 

Shastamuni,  in  Uindd  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Bt^ha,  signifying  *•  the  instructor  of  the  Munis." 

ohastava,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  a  snniame  of 
Siva,  denoting  "  the  avenger." 

Shastras,  or  Shasters,  The  Oreat  (from  the 
Sanscrit  sas, "  to  teach"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dds.  Thev  are  all  of  them  written  in  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
guagc,  and  believed  to  be  of  divine  inspiration.  They 
are  usually  reduced  to  four  classes,  which  again  are 
subdividcil  into  eighteen  heads.  The  first  class  consists 
of  the  four  Vedas,  which  arc  accounted  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  sacred  compositions.  The  second  class 
consists  of  the  four  Upu'vedas,  or  sub-Scriptures  ^  and 


the  third  class  of  the  six  Ved^ngas,  or  bodies  of  learn- 
ing. The  fourth  class  consnts  of  the  four  Up-angas,  or 
appende<l  bodies  of  learning.  The  first  of  these  embraces 
the  eighteen  Pur&nas,  or  sacred  poema»  Besides  the  Pu- 
ranas,  the  first  Up-anga  comprises  the  Ramay&Ra  and 
Mahahhdrata,  The  second  and  third  Up-angoM  consist  of 
the  principal  works  on  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  fourth 
and  last  Up-anga  consists  of  the  body  of  law,  in  eighteen 
books,  compiled  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  other 
sacred  per8onages.—Oardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  y. 

Shatrani,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
man  Shutri,  or  Kshctri,  whom  Brahma  formed  out  of 
his  right  arm,  and  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kshctri,  or  warrior  caste.  Shatrani  was  created  by 
Brahma  out  of  his  left  arm. 

Sha^m  (Heb.  Shaul%  hn^V,  asked;  Sept  "^LaobX), 
the  name  of  three  men  thus  designated  in  the  A.  V. 
For  others,  see  Sauu 

1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitish  woman  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb,  xxvi,  18;  1  Chron.  iv, 
24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shaulites.  B.C 
cir.  1880.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify  him  with 
Zirorl,  '*  who  did  the  work  of  the  Canaanites  in  Shitiim" 
(Targ.  1'sendo-Jon.  on  Gen.  xlvi). — Smith. 

2.  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Chron.  i,  48, 
49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  37  he  is  less  accurately 
called  Saul  (q.  ▼.). 

3.  A  KohathitP,  son  of  Uzziah  (I  Chron.  ri,  24).  B.(X 
cir.  lOSO. 

Sha'ulite  (Heb.  Shauli\  -"^six:^ ;  Sept  ZaovXO,  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Sbaul  1  (Numb,  xxvi, 
13). 

Sha'veh  (Heb.  Shareh%  niU,  plain ;  Sept  2av»7 
V.  r.  Zav^v  and  2n/3v ;  Yulg.  Save),  a  name  found  thus 
alone  in  Gen.  xiv,  17  only,  as  that  of  a  place  where  the 
king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name 
Shavchkiriathaim  (q.  v).   The  Samar.  Codex  inserts  the 

article,  M'ltrn ;  but  the  Samaritan  Version  has  M3Q13. 

The  Targum  of  Onkclos  gives  the  same  equivalent,  but 
with  a  curious  addition,  *'  the  plain  of  Mef ana,  which  is 
the  king's  place  of  racing,"  recalling  the  iniroipofiog  so 
strangely  inserted  by  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7.  It  is  one 
of  those  archaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chap- 
ter abounds — such  as  Bela,  En-mishpat,  Ham,  Uaxezon- 
tamar — so  archaic  that  many  of  them  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  the  insertion  of  their  more  modem  equivalents 
in  the  body  of  the  document  by  a  later  but  still  very 
ancient  hand.  If  the  signification  of  Shareh  be  **  val- 
ley," as  both  Gesenius  and  FUrst  assert,  then  its  extreme 
antiquity  is  involved  in  the  very  expression  **  the  Emek- 
shaveh,"  which  shows  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  writer,  who  added  to  it  a  modem  word 
of  the  same  meaning  with  itself.  It  is  equivalent  to 
such  names  as  "Puente  de  Alcantara,"  "the  Greesen 
StepSf"  etc.,  where  the  one  part  of  the  name  is  a  mere 
repetition  or  translation  of  the  other,  and  which  canmit 
exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term  is  obsolete.  In 
the  present  case  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any 
very  definite  light  upon  the  locality  of  Shaveh:  *'Thc 
valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  valley  of  the  king"  (xiv, 
17).  True,  the  "  valley*  of  the  king"  is  mentioned  again 
in  2  Sam.  xviii,  18  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Ab- 
salom ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The  extreme 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of  Abraham's 
route  from  Damascus  is  involved  has  already  been  no- 
ticed under  Salkm.  A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent 
that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the  well-known  pyraroidd. 
structure  which  forms  the  northern  member  of  the 
group  of  monuments  at  the  western  foot  of  Olivet.  This 
is  apparently  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(A.D.  1160),  and  next  by  MaundeviUe  (1323),  and  ip 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  the  statement  of  Joeephua 
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(^Ani.  Tit,  10, 8)  that  Abaalom  erected  (JkimiKt)  a  eoluinn 
(oT^Xiy)  of  marble  (Xi'^ov  itapfitiplvov)  at  a  distanoe  of 
two  stadia  from  Jenualem.  But  neither  the  spot  nor 
tlie  stmctura  of  the  so-caUed  "Absalom's  tomb"  afj^rees 
either  with  this  description  or  with  the  terms  of  2  Sam. 
xviily  18.  The  "•  valley  of  the  king**  was  an  Emek^thBt 
iBf  a  broad,  (»pen  valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in 
coaimon  with  the  deep,  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  its  lower  part.  See  Valuet.  The 
pillar  of  Absalom — ^which  went  by  the  name  of  "Absa- 
lom's hand" — was  set  up,  erected  (32C^),  according  to 
Joaephus,  in  marble,  while  the  lower  existing  part  of 
the  monument  (which  alone  has  any  pretension  to  great 
antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but  excavated  out 
of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly 
similar  to  the  so-called  "tomb  of  Zecbariah,"  the  second 
from  it  on  the  south.  Yet  even  this  cannot  claim  any 
▼ery  great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  onia- 
ments  of  the  frieze  itpcak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Ro- 
man art. — Smith.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  indication,  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  holding 
this  traditionary  location.     See  King's  DALfc 

Sha>eh-kiriatha'im  (Heb.  Shateh'  Kityatha'- 
ytm,  D^r.'^^'p  T\yQ,  plain  of  the  double  city;  Sept,£av^ 
^  xoXtc)f  A  plain  At  or  near  the  city  of  Kiriathaim,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer*s  in- 
vasion (Gen.  xiv,  5).  Schwarz  finds  the  town  (which 
is  known  to  have  been  located  east  of  the  Jordan)  in 
the  ruins  of  A't'rt^/,  one  and  a  half  mile  south-west  from 
Mount  Atara  (^Palest,  p.  228),  and  the  dale,  or  Shaveh 
(q.  v.),  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  See 
K1R.TATHAIM. 

Shaving  (properly  Hbl,  ^vpaw).  The  ancient 
Eg>*ptians  were  the  only  Oriental  nation  who  objected 
to  wearing  the  beard.  Hence,  when  Pharaoh  sent  to 
summon  Joseph  from  his  dungeon,  we  find  it  record- 
ed that  the  patriarch  "  shaved  himself"  (Geiu  xli,  14). 
Shaving  was  therefore  a  remarkable  custom  of  the 
£g}'ptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and 
regarded  the  loss  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  That  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  ia  obvious  from  many 
passages  (see  especially  2  Sam.  x,  4) ;  but  here  Joseph 
ahaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an  Eg^'ptian  usage, 
of  which  this  passage  conveys  the  earliest  intimation, 
bat  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  subsequent  ac- 
counts of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  by  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male 
figure  is  usually  beanlless.  It  is  true  that  in  sculptures 
some  heads  have  a  curious  rectangular  beard,  or  rather 
beard-case  attached  to  the  chin ;  but  this  is  proved  to 
be  an  artificial  appendage  by  the  same  head  being  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it, 
and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes 
along  the  jaws  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head 
or  to  the  hair.  It  is  concliidcd  that  this  appendage  was 
never  actually  worn,  but  was  u»ed  in  sculpture  to  indi- 
cate the  male  character.     See  Dkakd. 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard  and  hair,  and  some- 
times the  whole  body,  was  observed  among  the  Hebrews 
onlv  under  cxtraordinarv  circumstances.  The  Levites 
on  the  day  of  their  consecration,  and  the  lepers  at  their 
purification,  shaved  all  the  hair  off  their  bodies  (Numb, 
viii,  7 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8,  9).  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  the  hair  off*  her 
•head  (DeuL  xxii,  12),  and  the  Hebrews  generally,  and 
also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  shaved  them- 
selves when  they  mourned,  and  in  tiroes  of  great  calam- 
ity, whether  public  or  private  (Isa.  vii,  20;  xv,  2;  Jer. 
xli,  5;  xlviii,  87;  Bar.  vi,  80).  God  Gommande<l  the 
priests  not  to  cut  their  hair  or  beards  in  their  mourn- 
ings (Lev.  xxi,  5).  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that, 
among  the  most  degrading  of  puiiishmenta  for  women 
is  the  loss  of  their  hair;  and  the  apostle  hints  at  this 
(1  Cor.  xi,  6):  "If  it  be  a  shsmo  for  a  woman  to  be 
shorn  or  shaven,"  etc.    See  Haiu. 


Modem  Orientals  share  the  head  alone,  and  that 
only  in  the  case  of  settled  residents  in  towns  (Van  Len- 
nep,  Bible  Landtf  p.  517),    See  Barbbr. 

SHAVING.  In  the  eariy  Church  the  clergy  were 
exhorted  to  a  decent  mean  in  dress  and  habits.  Thus, 
for  instance,  long  hair  and  baldness,  by  shaving  the 
head  or  beard,  being  then  generally  reputed  indecencies 
in  contrary  extremes,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  ob« 
ser\'e  a  becoming  mediocrity  between  them.  This  is 
the  meaning,  according  to  its  true  reading,  of  that  con- 
troverted canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  says  that  a  clergyman  shall  neither  indulge  long 
hair,  nor  shave  his  beard:  "Clericus  nee  comam  nu- 
triat,  nee  baibam  radat."  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  iv, 
ep.  24)  describes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  a  cler-^ 
gyman,  as  having  hia  hair  short  and  his  beard  long. 
Shaving  of  the  monks  was  performed  at  certain  fixed 
times,  the  razors  being  kept  in  an  ambry  cloee  to  the 
entrance  to  the  dormitory  (Bingham,  Christ,  Antiqui- 
tieSf\lt  iv,  15).  Eustathius,  the  heretic, was  for  having 
all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  consecration,  but 
the  Council  of  Gangra  immediately  rose  up  against  him 
and  anathematized  the  practice,  passing  a  decree  ia 
these  words:  "If  any  woman,  under  pretence  of  an  as- 
cetic life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  hath  given  her 
for  a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as 
one  that  disannuls  the  decree  of  subjection.''  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanction  to  confirm  the  ec- 
clesiastical decree. — Bingham,  Antiquitie*  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churchy  YII,  iv,  6.    See  Tonsurk. 

Shaving -man,  the  oflicer— frequently  a  door- 
keeper, as  at  Sl  Mar}'  Mag<lalen  College,  Oxford  — 
whose  duty  it  was  to  shave  the  beards  of  the  clerics  in 
a  college  or  religious  house. 

Shav'aha  (Heb.  Sharsha',  X'i II;,  nobUittf  [FUrst] ; 

Sept.  ^ovffd  v.  r.  Sotrc,  and  even  'Ii/frot)^),  the  royal 
secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xviii,  16). 
He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Sebaiah  (2  Sam.  viii, 
17),  who  is  (ialled  2fura  by  Joseph  us  (ilnf.  vii,  5, 4),  and 
'^tra  in  the  Vat  MS.  of  the  Sept.  Shisha  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chron.  xviii, 
16.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  25  he  is  called  Shkva,  and  in  1 
Kings  iv,  3  SiiisiiA. 

Bha^v^,  Addison  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  about  1814,  and  united  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  when  twenty-fouryears  old,and  joined 
the  Michigan  Conference,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  at  its  formation.  He  died  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Dec.  21,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Aimual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  100. 

Sha^  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  lilethodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1831, 
and  occupied  various  stations  and  circuits  in  that  and 
the  New  York  East  Conference.  In  1858  he  retiretl 
from  itinerancy,  but  continued  to  preach  as  his  strength 
would  permit.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Redding, 
Conn.,  in  April,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  mind 
and  large  information,  and  a  preacher  of  great  accept- 
ability.   Sec  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  8 1 . 

Shavir,  John  (l),  an  English  clergj'man,  was  bom 
at  Bedlington,  Durham,  Englaiid,  and  entered  Brasenuse 
College,  Oxford,  in  1629,  aged  fifteen  years.  Ho  was 
instituted  rector  of  Whalton,  Northumberland,  in  1645, 
but  was  not  admitted  until  l(i61.  In  the  interval  he 
served  the  church  of  Bolton,  Craven,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  in  1689.  His  works  are.  No  Heformation  of  the 
Established  Reformation  (Ixind.  1685,  %vo)'.— Portrai- 
ture of  the  Primiiice  iiaints  (4to)  i—Origo  Protestantium 
(ibid.  1677,  4to). 

Sha^l7,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Waterfonl,  Me.,  Feb.  12, 1800,  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1821,  commenced  travelling  on 
Livermore  Circuit,  and  in  June,  1822,  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection  and  appointed  to  St 
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in  Israel  (laa.  vUi,  18),  and  the  name  of  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  was  given  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic 
intimation,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  somewhat 
remarkable  name  of  Shear -jashub  inUmated  that  the 
people  who  had  then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  return  in  peace  to  their  fields  and  villages 
(comp.  Isa.  X,  20-22).  Fairbaim*8  theory  that  these 
events  occurred  only  in  visions  {On  PrvpKecy^  I,  v,  2) 
b  in  violation  of  the  plain  import  of  the  language. 

Sheath  (Heb.  ina,  nadtm,  1  Chion.  xxi,  27;  *^rn, 
tdar^  1  Sam.  xvii,  61 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  8 ;  £zek.  xxi,  8, 4,  5, 
30;  '^scabbard,"  Jer.  xlvii,  6;  di^ci|,  John  xviii,  11), 
the  cote  in  which  a  dagger  or  swoid  blade  is  carried. 
See  Knife;  Swoiid. 

She'ba,  the  name  of  se^'eral  men  and  places  in  the 
Bible,  but  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  original :  (a) 
Heb.  ShAa'f  K^ti  (of  uncertain  etymology,  see  below), 
which  is  the  name  of  three  fathers  of  tribes  in  the  early 
genealogy  of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
books,  one  of  them  located  in  Ethiopia  (No.  1,  below), 
and  the  other  two  in  Arabia  (Nos.  2  and  8  respective- 
ly) ;  (6)  Ueh.  Ske'ba,  7^^»  an  oathf  or  sefen,  which  is 
Uie  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place  (Nos.  4, 5,  and 
6,  below).    See  also  Bker-sheba. 

1.  (Sept  £a/3a  v.  r.  lafiar.)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Kaamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  9).  KG.  post  2615. .  This  Sheba  settled  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  Mardtid 
(s.  V.)  there  is  found  an  identification  which  appears  to 
be  satisfactory — that  on  the  island  of  Awdl  (one  of  the 
"Bahrein  Islands")  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
called  SebiL  Viewed  in  connection  with  Raamah,  and 
the  other  facta  which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces 
of  his  settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on 
the  great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son 
of  Keturah,  who,  like  De<Un,  appears  to  have  formed 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name  one  tribe— the  Cush- 
ites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  car- 
rying on  the  desert  trade  thence  to  Palestine  in  con- 
junction with  the  nomad  Keturahite  tribes,  whose  past- 
urages were  mostly  on  the  western  frontier.  The  trade 
is  mentioned  by  Ezek.  xxvii,  22, 23,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix,  6,  and  Jer.  vi,  20,  but 
these  latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite 
Sheba.  The  predatory  bands  of  the  Sabasans  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i,  16,  and  vi,  19,  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
the  forays  of  modern  Bedawin  ( comp.  Joel  iii,  8 ). — 
Smith.    See  Akauia;  Dedan,  etc 

2.  (Sept.  :^^d  V.  r.  Za/Scu  and  ISapar.)  Tenth 
named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan  son  of  the  patri- 
arch Eber  (Gen.  x,  28 ;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  cir.  2350. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  and  eponymous  head 
of  the  Sabieans  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  given  his  name  to 
Sheba  or  Seba  (q.  v.),  a  district  in  Arabia  Felix  abound- 
ing in  frankincense,  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones 
(Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  15).  From  this  re- 
gion came  the  queen  to  see  and  converse  with  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X,  1-18;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-12;  Matt,  xii,  42; 
Luke  xi,  31).  The  Saba^ans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  trade  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Joel  iii,  8) 
and  for  plundering  (Job  i,  15;  vi,  19;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
758-780;  Abulfeda,  p.  90).  (In  the  following  detailed 
treatment  of  this  name  we  chiefly  follow  Poole's  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary.) 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  art.  Arabia  and  other  arti- 
cles, that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  early  colonists 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom  which  they 
there  founded  wss,  for  many  centuries,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race,  which 
the  Arabian  historians  describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic 
stature,  who  cultivated  the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts 
«likc,  living  with  the  Jinn  in  the  ''deserted  quarter," 


or,  like  the  tribe  of  Thamiid,  dwelling  in  cares.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  aborig- 
inal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
civilized  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
ruder  race.  But,  besides  thes^  extinct  tribes,  there  are 
the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to  have 
passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  who, 
probably,  preceded  the  Joktanites  and  mixe<l  with  them 
when  they  arrived  in  the  country. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
South  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which  composed 
it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in  later  times. 
On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ;  but  the  Sabosans 
are  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic.,  who  refers  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  kings  of  Eg^'P^  ^^^  ^^^  Alexandrian  librar;*, 
and  by  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  Artemidorus,  or  Aga- 
tharchides  (iii,  88, 46),  who  is  Strabo*s  chief  authority; 
and  the  Homeritse  or  Himyerites  are  first  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  the  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus  (B.C.24). 
Nowhere  earlier,  in  sacred  or  profane  records,  are  the  lat- 
ter people  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  from  that  early 
date.  We  have  endeavored,  in  other  artidea,  to'show 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of  Himyer 
we  have  the  Ked  Man  and  the  origin  of  Ery thrus,  Eiy- 
thnsan  Sea,  Phcenicians,  etc  See  Arabia;  Bed  Ska. 
The  apparent  difiiculties  of  the  case  are  reconciled  by 
supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Etsai,  i,  64,  56) 
hflis  done,  that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  received  the 
name  of  Sheba  (Arabic,  Sebli),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer ; 
and  that  an  old  name  was  thus  preser^-ed  until  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or  the  Tub- 
baas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place  (bat  there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  this  date)  about  a  century  be- 
fore our  sera,  when  the  two  great  rival  families  of  Him- 
yer and  Kahlan,  together  with  smaller  tribes,  were  unit- 
ed under  the  former.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the 
name  of  Sheba  applied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people 
as  a  generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kamus 
"  the  name  of  Sebh  comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yemen  in 
common"  (s.  v. "  Sebji") ;  and  this  was  written  long  after 
the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  fallen. 
And,  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,**  so,  prob- 
ably, did  Sebli.  In  Arabic  the  verb  «e6d— said  of  the 
sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a  fever— means  **  it  altered"  a 
man,  i.  e.  by  turning  him  red ;  the  noun  M6a,  as  well  as 
sibd  and  sdfet^hf  signifies  "  wine**  {Tdj  el-* A  rut  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red;  for  we  read  *'Komeit  is  a 
name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness  and  red- 
ness" {SiAdh  MS.).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  Seba  we 
very  possibly  have  the  oldest  name  of  the  Bed  Man, 
whence  came  ^ivc(,  Himyer,  and  Erythnts. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seba 
with  Sheba  («ntt5).  The  plur."  form  D-^KncJ  corre- 
sponds  with  the  Gr.  Xafialoi  and  the  Lat.  Sabasu  Ge- 
senius  compares  the  Heb.  with  Ethiop.iSe6e,*'man."  The 
Hebrew  Shin  is,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
Sin  in  Arabic  [see  Gesen.] ;  and  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  geographical  circumstances  of  the  case  all 
require  the  identification. 

In  the  Bible  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genea- 
logically in  Gen.  x,  28,  recurs  as  a  kingdom,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solo- 
mon, when  she  heard  of  his  fame  concerning  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions 
(1  Kings  X,  1) :  "  And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
ver}'  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  spicee,  and  very 
much  gold,  and  precious  stones'*  (ver.  2).  Again, "  She 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold, 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon"  (ver.  10). 
She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom, 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land;  but  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  the  Tcmplo  had  recently  been  solemnized,  and,  no 
duubt,  the  people  of  Arabia  were  desirous  to  see  this  fa- 
mous house.  That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia, 
and  not  of  Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is 
unquestionable.  Josephus  and  some  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  perversely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter ;  and 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Chuit'h  has  a  convenient 
tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  Tiii,6, 
5 ;  Ludolf,  Hist,  A^thiop^  ii,  3 ;  Harris,  i4fryi»iitia,  ii,  105). 
Aben-Ezra  {mi  Dan,  xi,  6),  however,  remarks  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  spoke  an 
Ishmaelitic,  or  rather  a  Shemitic,  Unguage.  The  Arabs 
call  her  Btlkis  (or  Yelkamah  or  Balkamah ;  Ibn-Kbal- 
dftn),  a  queen  of  the  later  Uimyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caus- 
sin*8  chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  Ist  century  of  our 
era  {Easai,  i,  75,  etc.) ;  and  an  edifice  at  Ma-rib  (Maria- 
ba)  still  hears  her  name,  while  M.  Fresnel  read  the  name 
of  "  Almacah"  or  '*  Balmacah"  in  many  of  the  Himyer- 
itic  inscriptions.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistor- 
ical  and  unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  make 
her  Solomon's  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose,  as  M.  Caus- 
sin  conjectures,  from  the  latter  being  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  without  any  name,  and  the  commentators  adopt- 
ing Bilkls  as  the  most  ancient  queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
lists  of  the  Yemen.  The  Koran,  as  usual,  contains  a 
very  poor  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with 
nonsense  and  encumbered  with  fables  (xxvii,  24,  etc). 

The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Isa.  Ix,  6,  where  we 
read  ^  All  they  from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  incense,**  in  conjunction  with  Midian,  Ephah, 
Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here  reference  is  made  to  the 
commerce  that  took  the  road  from  Sheba  along  the 
western  borders  of  Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the 
Cushite  or  Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant) ;  and  again  in 
Jer.  vi,  20,  it  is  written  '*  To  what  pur})08e  cometh  there 
to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country?**  (but  corap.  Ezek.  xxvii,  22,  23,  and  see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Psa.  Ixii,  10,  the  Joktan- 
ite Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant;  for  the  kingdoms  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together,  and  in  vcr.  15  the 
gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned.  In  Job  i,  15;  vi,  19,  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  Keturahite  Sabieans  have  been 
thought  to  be  referred  to,  but  these  were  later  than  our 
date  of  that  book.  We  prefer  to  assign  that  passage,  as 
well  as  Joel  iii,  8,  which  speaks  of  their  kidnapping  pro- 
pensities, to  the  Joktanite  tribe,  with  which  the  other 
seems  to  have  coalesced.  The  fact  of  the  chief  and  best- 
ascertained  settlement  of  the  Sheba  tribe  being  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  language  used  of  the  queen  who  came  from 
thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  she  was  a 
queen  of  "the  south,**  and  ^'came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  tlie  earth,**  L  e.  from  the  extremities  of  the 
then  known  world  (Matt  xii,  42;  Luke  xi,  31).  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  could  scarcely  be  under  a 
thousand  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  queen  seems  to  point  to  the  Cushite  Saba,  or 
Meroi',  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  well  known  to  hav^ 
been  chiefly  or  exclusively  females.  Later  essays  on 
the  queen  of  Sheba*s  merits  have  been  written  by  Rost 
(Bautz.  1782),  Zeibich  (Yiteb.  1774),  Schultens  (Lugd. 
1740),  Norberg  (Lond.  and  Goth.  1797).    See  Candace. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  prob- 
ably successive  capitals,  were  Seb&,  San'a  (Uzal),  and 
Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
dty,  and  generally  of  the  country  and  nation ;  but  the 
statements  of  the  Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on 
this  point,  and  they  are  not  made  clearer  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  classical  geographers.  Ma-rib  was  an- 
other name  of  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace 
in  it :  "  Seb&  is  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib, 
three  nights*  journey  from  San*ji**  (Ez-Ze]jaj,  in  the 
Tdj-tU'Arua  MS.).    Again,  "Seb^  was  the  citr  of  Ma- 


rib  (MutktarcJt,  a.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen,  of 
which  the  city  was  Ma-rib**  (^Marand^  s.  v.).  Near 
Sebii  was  the  famous  dike  of  El-*Arim,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  built  by  Lukman  the  *Adite,  to  store 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  avert  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  rupture  of  this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Arab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  2d  century  of 
the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Sebii, 
points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as 
the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San*&)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafar  (Sephar) 
was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Seb^  was 
the  most  important  of  these  chief  towns  of  the' Yemen. 
Its  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties,  is  shown  by 
their  struggles  to  obtain  and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narrated 
that  it  passed  several  times  into  the  bands,  alternate- 
ly, of  the  so  calle<l  Hiroyerites  and  the  people  of  Ha- 
dramaut  (Hazarmaveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorus> 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  speak  of  Afariaba;  Diodorus,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Stephanus  Byzant.  of  Saba  {Sajiai  [  Steph. 
Byzaut.];  Xafias  [Agath.]);  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  30, 42), 
and  Pliny  (vi,  23,  §  34)  mention  Safiq.  But  the  first 
all  say  that  Blarlaba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sa- 
bfei;  and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place — one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not  aware 
of  this  fact) — unless,  indeed,  the  form  Sabota  (with  the 
variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  etc)  of  Pliny  (//.  A*,  vi,  28, 
§  32)  have  reference  to  Shibdm,  capital  of  Hadramaut, 
and  the  name,  also,  of  another  celebrated  city,  of  which 
the  Arabian  writers  (Mardsidf  s.  v.)  give  curious  ac- 
counts. The  classics  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  the  Sabsi  the  chief  riches,  the  best  territory*,  and  the 
greatest  numbers  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the 
Arabs  which  they  name — the  Sabaei,  Atramitce  (= Ha- 
dramaut), Katabeni  (=Kahtan=Joktan),  and  Mimei 
(for  which  see  Diklah).  See  Bochart  {Phaleg,  xxvi), 
and  Mullcr  {Geog,  i/to.),  p.  186  sq. 

The  history  of  the  Sabceans  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  {Es9ai  sur  rHi»t,de»  Arahes)\  but 
much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before  its  details  can  be 
received  as  trustworthy,  the  earliest  safe  chronological 
point  being  about  the  commencement  of  our  sera.  An 
examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabiean  and  Him- 
yeritic  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
add  more  facts  to  our  present  knowledge ;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions  aid- 
ed, as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect,  will 
probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing  the  build- 
ing or  nra  of  the  dike.  In  the  art  Arabia  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dike,  and  the 
conclusions  are  given  which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have 
drawn  from  those  dates  and  other  indications  respecting 
the  date  of  the  rupture  of  the  dike,  which  forms,  then, 
an  important  point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  2d  century  of  our  sra,  and  the  older  lera 
of  the  building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or,  indeed,  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  iEUus  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship  or  origin.  I^ter  temples  and 
palace- temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  but  Sabiean 
art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  uf  in- 
quiry. The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples  was 
cosmic;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little 
Jinown  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  connection  there 
was  in  religion  between  the  Sabosans  and  the  Sabians, 
there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race.  Respecting  the  lat- 
ter the  reader  may  consult  Chwolson*8  Ssabkry  a  work 
that  may  be  recommended  with  more  confidence  than 
the  same  author's  NabatAcean  AgiicuUure,  See  Ke- 
BAiOTU.  Some  curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic, 
by  Dr.  Osiander. 
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3.  (Sept  £a/9a  ▼.  r.  Tafiai  and  :£aPav,)  Elder  of  the 
two  Bona  of  Jokshan,  one  of  Abraham's  sons  by  Ketnrah 
(Gen.  XXV,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  RC.  cir.  1980.  He  evi- 
dcntly  settled  somewhere  in  Arabia,  probably  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  become  incorporated  with  the  earlier 
Sabieans  of  the  Joktanic  branch. 

4.  (Sept.£a/3£fi  v.r.'Afiu;  Josephus  1aPaioQ,Ant, 
vii,  11,  7.)  llie  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22),  the  last  chief 
of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  B.C.  1028.  He  is  described 
as  a  '*  man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [  see  Siiimki  ]  to 
have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense  effect 
produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  but 
an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  It  was  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  a  mere  conflict  between  two 
factions  in  the  court  of  Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising 

■  out  of  that  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  recover  its  lost  ascendency — a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  already  been  manifested  in  the  excessive 
bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty,  l)etween 
the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on  David's  return. 
Through  the  ancient  custom  he  summoned  all  the  tribes 
*'  to  their  tents;"  and  then  and  afterwards  Judah  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (ver.  1,  2). 
The  king  might  well  say  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom"  (ver.  6).  What 
he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation  of  the  fortified  cities. 
This  fear  was  justified  by  the  result.  Sheba  traversed 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the  popula- 
tion \  Joab  following  him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  granty  of  the  occanon  that  the 
murder  even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the  moment 
of  the  deed,  and  **  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri." The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by 
the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also  '*  went  on  alter 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maacah — in  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine  —  possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of 
Absalom  through  his  mother,  Maacah,  and  famous  for 
the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (ver.  18).  That  pru- 
dence was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab's  terms  were  the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her  city, 
and  proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The 
head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall  and  the  insur- 
rection ended.— Smith.     See  David. 

5.  (Sept.  i;e/3€€  v.  r.  To/Ja^^.)  A  cliief  Gadite  resi- 
dent in  Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (1  Chron. 
v,13).     B.C.781. 

6.  (Sept.  ^afiaa  v.  r.  YafiiL)  One  of  the  towns  of 
the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Beer-sheba  and  Moladah.  In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of  which  those  of  Simeon 
were  selected,  no  Sheba  appears  apart  from  Beer-sheba ; 
but  there  is  a  Skema  (xv,  26),  which  stands  next  to  Mo- 
ladah and  which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question. 
This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vat- 
ican copy  of  the  Sept.  The  change  from  h  to  m  is  an 
easy  one  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  iu  their 
other  letters  the  wonls  are  identical.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beer-sheba— by  the 
common  enror  called  homoioteleufon — and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names  given  in 
xix,  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though  the  num- 
ber stated  is  thirteen ;  and  that  in  the  list  of  Simeon 
of  1  Chron.  (iv,  28)  Sheba  is  entirely  omitted.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix,  2  may  be  ren- 
dered "Beer-sheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba,  the  well;" 
but  this  seems  forced,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of  "cities"  (Tkeaaur, 


p^  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions  are  cited). — Smith. 
See  Shema. 

She'bah  (Heb.  Shibah\  nr::d,  fern,  of  iSAe5a,  i.  e. 
seven  or  an  oath  ;  Sept.  acoordingiy  hpKog ;  Vulg.  trans- 
lates less  well  al»uidaniia)f  the  famous  well  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  city  of  Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxvi,  83).  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  it  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and 
received  its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (ver.  81,  A:::xXS*^,ifishshabeu)  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  be- 
fore. It  should  not  be  o\'erlooked  that  according  to  the 
narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  its  exist- 
ence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi,  32).  Indeed, 
its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  now  directly  under  consideration  (xxvi,  28). 
The  two  transactions  are  curiously  identical  in  many  of 
their  circumstances — the  rank  and  names  of  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  the  strife  between  the  subordinates  on 
either  side,  the  covenant,  the  adjurations,  the  city  that 
took  its  name  from  the  well.  They  differ  atone  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham, 
in  the  other  Isaac.  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch 
(GeneM,  p.  50O),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
large  wells  at  Bir  et'S^,  propose  to  connder  the  two 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the 
one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in  the  two 
narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  renowned  well  was  first  dug.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  analogy  of  the  early  history  of  other  na- 
tions, and  in  the  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
details  of  the  two  accounts,  there  is  much  to  support 
this.  The  various  plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
:9Z^,  interpreting  it  as  "seven,"  as  an  "oath,"  as  "abun- 
dance" (so  Jerome,  as  if  reading  il92b),  as  "a  lion" 
(such  is  the  meaning  of  the  modem  Arabic  Seba) — are 
all  so  many  direct  testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and 
archaic  form  of  this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  narratives  of  the  early  history  of  the  He- 
brews are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  early  history  of  other  nations. — Smith. 
In  explanation  of  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  these 
wells,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sacred  text  expressly 
states  that  Isaac,  after  reopening  them,  "called  their 
names  after  the  names  which  his  father  had  called 
them"  (Gen.  xxvi,  18).  A  minute  description  of  the 
wells  and  vicinity  of  Beer-sheba  is  given  by  Lieut.  Con- 
der  in  the  Quar,  Statement  of  "The  Pal,  Explor.  Fund" 
for  Jan.  1875,  p.  23  sq.    See  Beer-sheba  ;  Well. 

She'bam  (Heb.  Sebam\  D2to, /romance ;  Sept 
£cj3a/ia,  and  so  the  Samar.  Cod.  MtS!!]!?),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan — 
the  "land  of  Jazer  and  the  laild  of  Gilead" — demanded, 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Numb, 
xxxii,  3).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo,  and 
is  probably  the  same  which,  in  a  subsequent  verse  of  the 
chapter  and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altered 
^  forms  of  Siiin3L\ii  and  Sibslvu  (q.  v.).— Smith. 

Shebani'ah  (Heb.  Shebanyah%  t^'^}^^,  increased 
fif  Jehovah;  once  [1  Chron.  xv,  24]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shebanya'hv,  !1}1*^3^12?),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  ^wptvia  v.  r.  ^opvtia  and  ^ofivicu)  One 
of  the  I^vitical  trumpeters  on  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obcd-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  (Sept.  "SaPapia  and  Stxewa,  v.r.  l^tpavia,  £a%<i- 
via,  etc.)  One  of  Ezra's  I^vitieal  attendants,  who  stood 
upon  the  steps  and  uttered  the  prayer  of  confession  and 
thanksgiving  (Neh.  ix,  4,  5),  and  joined  in  the  sacred 
covenant  (x,  10).     B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept,  l^pavia.)  Another  Levite  who  joined  in 
the  same  covenant  (Neh.  x,  12).     B.G.  459. 

4.  (Sept,  '2(pavij  Zcx^vin.)  A  priest  who  did  the 
same  (Neh.  x,  4;  xii,  14).    B.C.  459.    He  had  a  son 
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named  Joseph  (ver.  14).  He  is  cpparanUy  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  8)  celled  Shbcbamiah  (q.y.). 

Bheb'ftrim  (lleb.  with  the  art,  hath'Shtbarim', 
Q"i*^2^n,  the  breacket,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered; 
Sept.  <wvfTpitf/av'y  Vulg.  Sebarim)  is  given  iu  the  A.  V. 
as  the  name  of  a  place  to  which  the  Israelites  retreated 
in  the  first  atUck  of  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  5).  "  The  root  of  the 
word  has  the  furce  of  *  dividing'  or  *  breaking/  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot 
where  there  were  fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  gradually 
deepening  till  they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice 
to  the  ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  oome  from 
Gilgal — *the  going  down*  (nmn;  see  ver.  5  and  the 

margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  aronnd  the  site  of 
Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  Keil  (Joma,  ad  loc.)  interprets  Sheba- 
rim  by  *  stone  quarries;*  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexicographers. 
The  ancient  interpieten  (Sept,  Targ.,  and  Syr.)  usually 
discard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  *tiU  they  were 
broken  up,'  etc"— Smith.  But  this  is  opposed  both  to 
the  use  of  the  art.  here — which  seems  to  indicate  a  weli* 
known  and  specific  locality — and  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
of  the  Hebrews  were  slain  there.  A  minate  examina^ 
tioa  of  the  locality  would  doubtless  reveal  some  due  to 
the  name.    See  Ai. 

Bhebat.    See  Sebat. 

Bhe'ber  (Hob.  id,  n^l^,  breaking f  Sept  Itfiip 
V.  r.  Xafiip),  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  (son  of 
Hur)  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii,  43).  B.C. 
post  1856. 

Bhebiith.    See  Talmud. 

Bheb'na  (Heb.  Shebna',  K33b  [occasionally  Shdh 
nah\  nsil^,  2  Kings  xviil,  18, 26;  xix,  2],  vigor;  Sept 

2f/3ydc  V.  r.  liOfivd^ ;  Josephus,  Xofivdioc  [  i4  n/.x,  1, 1]), 
a  penon  of  high  position  in  Hessekiah's  court,  bolding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  pnsfect  of  the  palace  (Isa.  xxii, 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of  secretary 
(xxxvi,  8 ;  2  Kings  xix,  2),  his  former  post  being  given 
to  Eliakim,  B.C  713.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  Isaiah's  interposition;  for  Sbebna  bad 
ineorred  the  prophet's  extreme  displeasure,  partly  on 
account  of  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18), 
and  his  tyranny  (as  implied  in  the  title  of  '*  father"  be- 
stowed on  his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears 
from  his  auooeasor  being  termed  a  **  servant  of  Jehovah," 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy  and  in  favor  of  the 
£g3rptian  alliance.  From  the  omission  of  the  usual  no- 
tice of  bis  father's  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  novus  homo. — Smith.  Winer  thinks,  from  the 
Aramaean  foria  of  his  name,  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii,  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
11,22;  xxxvii,2. 

Bhebo.    See  Agatk. 

Shebti'i}!  [many  SMt'uil]  (Heb.  Sh^il\  ^M!I2^, 

captive  [or  renown']  of  God;  Sept  2ov/3a7/\;  Vulg. 
Sabuel),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  leading  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  16),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God  (xxvi,  24) ;  called  also  Shubael  (xxiv, 
20).  RC.  1013.  "The  Targum  of  1  Chron.  xxvi,  24 
has  a  strange  piece  of  confusion:  'And  Shebuel,  that  is, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that  he 
was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him  chief 
over  the  treasures.'  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Moses 
of  whom  there  is  any  trace"  (Smith). 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel, 
and  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  temple 
choir  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4) ;  aLw  called  Shubakl  (ver.  20). 
B.C.  1013. 

Bhebuoth.    See  Talmud. 


Sheoani'a)!  <1  Chnm.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Chntu  xxxi,  15)) 
the  same  name  oaiially  ADglicized  Shxchaiiiau  (q.  v.). 

Shechani'ah  (Heb.  Shekanyah',  n^aaiD,  dweOer 
[L  e.  intinuUe]  with  Jehovah^  twice  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shekanffa'hu,  nn;33U  [  1  Chron.  xxiv,  1 1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi,  15],  which  is  always  Anglicized  "  Shecaniah"  in 
the  A.  V. ;  Sept  £fxf  WaCf  but  XexoWac  io  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15;  Ezra  viii,  5;  Xaxavia^  in  ver.  8 ;  Zcxcvia  in  Neh.  xii, 
8;  Vulg.  Se^adoM,  but  Sebeniaa  in  xii,  3),  the  name  of 
several  men,  chiefly  during  the  post-exilian  period. 

1.  The  chief  of  tlie  tenth  division  of  priests  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  ander  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11, 
"  Shecaniah").    B.C.  1014. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Hezekiah 
to  distribute  the  daily  services  among  the  sacerdotal 
Older  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15,  **  Shecaniah").     &a  726. 

3.  One  of  the  **  priesu  and  Levites"  (but  to  which  of 
these  orders  he  belonged  does  not  certainly  appear,  prob> 
ably  the  former,  however)  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3).  KC  536.  In  ver.  14 
(and  perhaps  x,  4)  he  is  apparently  called  Sbbbaji iah 
(q.  v.).  But  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  Shecaniah 
who  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  lists  in  Nehemiah  bis  name 
continually  occurs  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  place  (see 
Keil,  ad  he,}. 

4.  A  peraon  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
**  sons"  of  Pharosh  (i.  e.  Parosh),  and  father  or  progeni- 
tor of  a  Zechariah  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  viii,  8).  B.C  ante  459.  As 
the  phraseology,  however,  is  here  peculiar,  many  con- 
nect the  clause  containing  this  name  with  the  preceding 
verse  (as  in  tho  Sept  and  1  Esdr.;  but  contrary  to  the 
Masoratic  punctuation),  so  as  to  read,  *^  Hattush  of  the 
sons  of  Shechaniah;"  thus  ideotafying  this  person  with 
No.  9.  The  dauae  oontuning  this  name  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation  from  ver.  5.    See  Hattush. 

5.  Another  peraon  aimilarly  mentioned  in  the  same 
list  (Ezra  viii,  5)  as  progenitor  of  **  the  son  of  Jahaziel,** 
who  likewise  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra ;  but  aa 
the  name  Shechaniah  ttaelf  ia  not  found  in  the  parallel 
liat  of  Ezra  li,  and  as  the  m«ie  patronymic  ben-Jahaziel 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  designation,  we  may  conjecture 
(oomp.  ver.  10)  that  a  name  (actually  supplied  in  the 
Zaikoe  of  the  Sept  and  1  Esdr.;  evidently  the  Zattu  of 
Ezra  ii,  8)  has  dropped  out  of  the  Heb.  text  before  **  She- 
chaniah" (Bertheau,  Kungef.  Uandb.  ad  loc).  This  in- 
dividual, i.  e.  Shechaniah,  will  then  appear  (in  conform- 
ity with  the  phraseology  of  the  a^oining  enumerations) 
as  the  son  of  the  Zechariah  in  queation,  and  himself  one 
of  the  returned  exiles.    B.C  459.    See  Zattu. 

6.  A  aon  of  Jehiel,  of  the  '^aons  of  Elam,"  and  the  one 
who  proposed  to  Ezra  the  repudiation  of  the  Gentile 
wivea  taken  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  z,  2). 
B.C.  468. 

7.  The  father  of  Shemaiah,  which  latter  waa  ^'keeper 
of  the  east  gate,"  and  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeni- 
salem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  29).  B.C.  ante  446. 
He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  9. 

8.  The  son  of  Arab  and  father-in-law  of  Tobiab,  the 
Jews'  enemv  during  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
vi,  18).     B.C.  cir.  434. 

9.  A  descendant  of  the  Davidic  line,  father  of  She- 
maiah, and*  apparently  the  son  of  Obadiah  (1  Chron.  iii, 
21,  22).  BbC.  cir.  410.  He  may  also  have  been  the 
EuAKiM  (Matt,  i,  13)  or  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  26)  of  our 
Saviour^s  ancestry  (Strong,  IJamu  and  Expos,  p.  16, 17). 
See  Nos.  4  and  7. 

She'chem  (Heb.  Shekem',  DSb  ["in  pause"  She'- 

•  •      • 

item,  CSC,  both  as  a  common  noun  (Psa.  xxi.  13)  and 
as  a  proper  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  31;  Josh,  xvii,  2;  1 
Chron.  vii,  19)],  a  shoulder;  Sept  £t;x'fi )>  the  name 
of  three  men  and  one  place  in  the  Bible. 

1,  The  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country  or  dis- 
trict of  Shechem  in  which  Jacob  formed  his  camp  on 
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biB  retarn  from  Mesopotamia.  RC 1906.  This  young 
man,  having  seen  JacobV  daughter  Dinah,  was  smitten 
with  her  beauty,  and  devoured  her.  This  wrong  was 
terribly  and  cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
bruthers,  Simeon  and  LevL  See  Dimah.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recent  or- 
igin, must  have  existed  before  the  birth  of  a  man  so 
young  as  Hamor's  son  appears  to  have  been;  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  it  a  name  preserved  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  which  both  the  town  and  the  princes  inherited. 
Sec  No.  4  below.  Shecbem*s  name  is  always  connected 
with  that  of  his  father,  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv ; 
Josh,  xxiv,  82 ;  Judg.  ix,  28 ;  Acts  vii,  16).    See  Jacob. 

2.  A  son  of  Gilead,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Shechemites  (Numb,  xxvi, 
31).  B.C.  post  1856.  His  family  are  again  mentioned 
as  the  Beni-Shechem  (Josh,  xvii,  2). 

3.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  another  Shechem  is  named 
among  the  Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemidah,  a  younger 
member  of  the  family  of  the  foregoing  (vii,  19).  B.C. 
post  1856.  It  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  one  of 
these  two  Gileadites  which  led  Cyril  of  Alexandria  into 
his  strange  fancy  (quoted  by  Reland,  Palasf,  p.  1007, 
from  his  Comm,  on  Hotea)  of  placing  the  city  of  She- 
chem on  the  easteni  side  of  the  Jordan. 

4.  An  ancient  and  important  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine, which  still  subsists,  although  under  a  later  desig- 
nation. (In  our  account  of  it  we  chiefly  follow  those 
found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Fairbaim.) 

I.  The  Name^  —  The  Hebrew  word,  as  above  seen, 
means  a  *'  shoulder,**  or,  more  correctly,  the  upper  part 
of  the  back.  Just  below  the  neck,  like  the  Latin  dorMum, 
a  ridge  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
doubtful.  Some  have  supposed  it  was  given  to  the 
town  from  its  position  on  the  watershed  lying  between 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  west.  But  this  is  not  altogether  correct, 
for  the  water-shed  is  more  than  half-way  from  the  city 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley ;  and,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  elevation  at  that  point  is  so  slight  that  it 
would  neither  suggest  nor  justify  this  as  a  distinctive 
title.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 
head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
18  sq.))  or  whether  he  received  his  name  from  the  city. 
The  import  of  the  name  favors,  certainly,  the  latter  sup- 
position, since  its  evident  signification  as  an  appellative, 
in  whatever  application,  would  naturally  originate  such 
a  name;  and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introdnced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family 
of  the  hereditar}'  rulers  of  the  city  or  region.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
mor, would  have  been  taken,  according  to  historical 
analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  Some 
interpret  Gen.  xxxiii,  18, 19  as  showing  that  Shechem 
in  that  passage  may  have  been  caUed  also  Shalem.  But 
this  opinion  has  no  support  except  from  that  passage ; 
and  the  meaning  even  there  more  naturally  is  that  Ja- 
cob came  in  safety  to  Shechem  (tS^^,  as  an  adjective, 
9afe;  corop.  Gen.  xxviii,  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the 
English  Bible)  that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a 
dependent  tributary  village.  See  Sualkm.  The  name 
is  also  given  m  the  A.  Y.  in  the  form  of  Sichrm  (Gen. 
xii,  6)  and  SYciii£3i  (Acts  vii,lG),  to  which,  as  well  as 
SvcHAR  (John  iv,  5),  the  reader  is  referred.  In  the 
Sept.,  as  above  stated,  it  is  (as  in  the  New  Test,  above) 
usually  designated  by  £i/x^^>  ^^^  <^^  '/  £<<^tM<i  in 
1  Kings  xii,  25 ;  and  rd  2iic</ia«  as  in  Josh,  xxiv,  32, 
which  is  the  form  generally  used  by  Josephus  and  £u- 
sebius  (in  the  Onomast*).  But  the  place  has  also  been 
known  by  very  different  names  from  these  variations 
of  the  ancient  Shechem.  To  say  nothing  of  Mabortha 
{MajSofAa  or  MajSo^pa),  which  Josephus  says  (IFar, 
iv,  8,  1)  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
(Xri'75??>  '^  thoroughfart  or  gorge\  and  which  also 
appears,  with  a  slight  variation  (Matnoriha)  in  Pliny 


(Hitt.  Nai.  V,  18),  Josephus  (tMl)  calls  it  NeapotU 
(NtairoXic, "  New  Town"),  from  its  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Vespasian  after  the  Roman  war  in  Palestine;  and 
this  name  is  found  on  coins  still  extant  (Enckel,  Dodr, 
Xum,  iii,  483).  See  Nkapolis.  This  last  name  it  has 
still  retained  in  the  Arab  Nablus^  and  is  one  of  the  ver>* 
few  instances  throughout  the  country  where  the  com- 
paratively modem  name  has  supplanted  the  original. 


Coin  of  Neopolis  In  Palestine. 

II.  Locadtnu — The  scriptural  indications  of  its  local- 
ity are  not  numerous.  Joshua  places  it  in  Mount  Ephra- 
im  (xx,  7 ;  see  also  1  Kings  xii,  25).  Shiloh  was  *<on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel 
to  Shechem"  (Judg.  xxi,  19);  hence  Shechem  must 
have  been  farther  north  than  Shiloh.  In  the  story  of 
Jotham  it  is  more  precisely  located  under  Mount  Geri- 
zim  (ix,  7) ;  which  corresponds  with  the  more  full  and 
exact  description  of  Josephus,  who  places  it  between 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  {A  nt,  iv,  8,  44).  Further,  Shechem, 
as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  liistory  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 
etc),  must  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and,  assuming  Do- 
than  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  NablAs,  Shechem  must  have  been  among  the 
same  mountains,  not  far  distant.  So,  too,  as  the  Sychar 
in  John  iv,  5  was  probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that 
town  must  have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which 
the  Samaritan  woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood 
by  the  well  at  its  foot.  The  collateral  evidences  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  we  may  briefly  state.  1.  The  city 
is  not  built  on  an  elevated  position,  as  almost  all  the 
towns  of  Palestine  are,  but  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim  and 
along  the  valley,  indicating  a  date  anterior  to  the  war- 
like and  unsettled  state  of  the  country  which  led  the 
inhabitants  to  select  a  more  secure  and  defensive  site 
for  their  towns;  as  also  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
through  future  generations  to  change  the  site  of  their 
ancient  and  renowned  city.  2.  The  advantage  which 
it  affords  of  a  good  supply  of  running  water — a  most 
important  consideration  in  that  dimatiB  especially.  No 
spot  in  this  favoretl  locality  has  such  an  abundance  as 
the  city  itself.  8.  The  road  which  has  connected  the 
valley  with  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  through  all 
past  ages  is  the  one  ascending  behind  the  present  town. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  another  path  leading  up  from  the 
valley  about  half-way  between  the  city  and  the  east 
end  of  the  valley;  but  this  has  never  been  more  than  a 
kind  of  by-path,  used  by  few  except  sheph'^rds.  4.  The 
antiquities  in  and  around  the  city.  These  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  in  themselves,  but  as  evidence 
on  the  subject  in  question  they  are  of  considerable  value. 
They  consist  of  portions  of  walls,  cisterns,  fragments  of 
potteries,  and  such  like,  all  of  early  date,  and  some  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  origin.  These  being  either  within 
the  walls  of  the  present  city,  or  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  none  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the 
present  site  is  the  original  one.  5.  The  narrative  of 
Joiham's  parable  to  the  people  of  Shechem  clearly  in- 
dicates the  same  spot  (Judg.  ix,  7-21).  He  would  have 
stood  on  one  of  those  large  projections  of  Gerizim  that 
overlook  the  city ;  and  in  no  other  spot  in  the  valley 
would  the  whole  story  tally  so  well.  Josephus,  in  re- 
lating Jotham's  exploit,  confirms  this  beyond  all  dispute. 
His  words  arc  that  Jotham  went  up  to  Mount  Gerizim, 
which  overhangs  the  city  Shechem  (Afif,  v,  7,  2),  We 
may  remark  that  Josephus  usually  retains  the  old  name 
Shechem  when  speaking  of  the  city,  but  occasionally 
adopts  the  new  name,  Neapolis  ( \Varf  iv,  8, 1) ;  and 
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thtu  dearly  identifies  Sheehem  with  Nabl&i.  This 
wan  oerUinly  the  Jewish  opinion,  as  we  read  in  Mid^ 
rath  Rabbak  that  *'  Sheehem  in  Mount  Ephraim  is  Na- 
pulis.**  So,  also,  the  early  Christians  Epipbaiiius  {Adu, 
liar,  iii,  1056)  and  Jerome  (EpU.  Paulas).  The  only 
ancient  author  that  makes  a  distinction  between  She- 
ehem and  Nablds  is  Eusebius,  if  indeed  he  means  to  as- 
sert the  fact,  which  seems  doubtful  from  his  mode  of 
expression  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Ttftkfiiv^oc^  Zi^xlfi).  But 
his  contemporary,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  visited 
the  place  in  A.D.  833,  not  only  identities  the  two,  but 
alio  never  calls  the  city  by  its  new  name,  Neapolis,  but 
only  its  ancient  name,  Sycliem ;  and  most  likely  he  thus 
only  expressed  the  general  and  probably  universal  opin- 
ion that  then  prevailed  among  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing  age,  may 
have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modem  representa- 
tive. It  eould  easily  have  extended  farther  up  the  side 
of  Gerixim,  and  eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the 
valley  from  the  plain.  But  any  great  change  in  this 
respect,  certainly  the  idea  of  an  altogether  different 
position,  the  natural  conditions  of  the  locality  render 
doubtfuL  That  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's  well  to 
Sychar  in  John's  narrative  (iv,  1  sq.)*  The  impression 
made  there  on  the  reader  is  that  the  people  could  be 
readily  seen  as  they  came  forth  from  the  town  to  repair 
to  Jesus  at  the  well ;  whereas  NabKis  is  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  and  not  visible  fropi  that  point.  The 
present  inhabitants  have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  She- 
ehem occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the 'east  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  modern  town ;  and  certain  trav- 
ellers speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  the  same. fact  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  part  of  Neapolis  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  when  be  lived  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Re- 
land,  PalatL  p.  10O4).  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in  the 
recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  be  destroyed  first,  or  be  left  to  desertion  and  de- 
cay. Josepbns  says  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Sa- 
maritans (inhabitants  of  Sheehem  are  meant)  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  (  Wary  iii,  7, 82). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  Nablfts,  with  its  present  dimensions,  would  contain. 

III.  Uittory, — The  allusions  to  Sheehem  in  the  Bible 
are  numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migration  to 
the  land  of  promise,  pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar 
under  the  oak  ( or  Terebinth )  of  Moreh  at  Sheehem. 
*'  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land ;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  Gen.  xii,  G).  Some 
have  inferred  from  the  expression  "place  of  Sheehem" 
(03C3  DIpTa)  that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression 
used  of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (xviii,  24 ;  xix, 
12 ;  xxix,  22);  and  it  may  have  been  interchanged  here, 
without  any  difference  of  meaning,  with  the  phrase, 
"city  of  Sheehem,"  which  occurs  in  xxxiii,  18.  A  po- 
sition affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hanlly 
fail  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in 
the  country.  The  narrative  shows  incontestably  that 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Mesopotamia  (ver.  18;  ch.  xxxiv),  Sheehem  was  a  Hi- 
vite  city,  of  which  llamor,  the  father  of  Sheehem,  was 
the  head  man.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chiefuin  **  the  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a  special  patri- 
mony, to  his  son  Joseph  (xliii,  22;  Josh,  xxiv,  82 ;  John 
iv,  5).    The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of 


the  Mukkiuij  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.  The 
defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Sheehem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this  period 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  I  sq.).  As  this  bloody  act,  which  Jacob 
so  entirely  condemned  (ver.  80)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (xlix,  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons,  some 
urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant  charac* 
ter  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transaction.  But  the 
axgument  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Ja- 
cob were  already  at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own, 
and  may  have  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of 
their  numerous  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak  in  like 
manner  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that  city  when 
we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his  leadership.  The 
oak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove 
to  Beth«el,  collected  the  images  and  amulets  which  some 
of  his  family  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram 
and  buried  them  '*  under  the  oak  which  was  by  She- 
ehem" (xxxv,  1-4).  The  "  oak  of  the  monument"  (if 
we  adopt  that  rendering  of  3S^  '/ibM  in  Judg.  ix,  6), 
where  the  Shechemites  made  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  ittcunabnla  gentis) 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  LantL  See  Mbonenix. 
During  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Hebron  his  sons,  in  the  course 
of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  She- 
ehem, and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neighborhood,  Joseph, 
who  had  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sokl  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 28).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  He- 
brews, Sheehem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xx,  7), 
but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city,  of 
refuge  (xxi,  20, 21).  It  acquired  new  importance  as  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  law,  when  its 
blessings  were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  ftom 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowl- 
edged Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Dent,  xxvii,  11 ; 
Josh,  ix,  82-35).  It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  peo* 
pie,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his 
last  counsels  (xxiv,  1, 25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  uiduced  the  Shechemites  to 
revolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him 
as  king  (Judg.  ix).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usur- 
pation and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable 
of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Sheehem  from  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim, as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix,  22  sq.  The  pict- 
uresque traits  of  the  allegory,  as  Prof.  Stanley  suggests 
{Sinai  and  PcUe^ine,  p.  286 ;  Jewish  Churchy  p.  848),  are 
strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of.  the 
region.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city,  and,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it,  sowed 
the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix,  34-45).  It  was  soon  re- 
stored, however,  for  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  xii  that  all 
Israel  assembled  at  Sheehem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's 
successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its 
central  position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which  would 
give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of  patriotism  to 
the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people.  The  new  king's  ob- 
stinacy made  him  insensible  to  such  influences.  Here, 
at  this  same  place,  the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house 
of  David  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam 
(ver.  16),  under  whom  Sheehem  became  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  e|K>ch  of 
the  exile.  The  people  of  Sheehem  doubtless  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  inhabitant^  and  were,  most  of  them  at 
least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  5, 6;  xviii,  9 
sq.).  But  Sbalmanescr,  the  conqueror,  sent  colonies  from 
Babylonia  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (xvii,  24). 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  auother  influx  of  stran- 
gers, at  a  later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezra  iv,  2). 
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The  **  certain  men  from  Shechcm"  mentioned  in  Jer.  | 
xli,  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jenualem,  were 
possibly  CuthiteSy  L  e.  Babylonian  immigranta  who  had 
become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hit- 
tig,  Der  Proph,  Jer,  p.  831).  These  Babylonian  settlen 
in  the  land,  intermixed,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  800),  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed  for 
so  many  ages  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  1,1;  xiii,  8, 4).  The 
Sou  of  Sirach  (1, 26)  says  that  **a  foolish  people/*  L  e. 
the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem"  (rd  £ictfca). 
From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  became 
the  principal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank  which  it 
maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
about  B.C.  129,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
(t^.  xiii,  9,  1 ;  War,  i,  2,  6).  From  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  Samaritans  the  history  of  Shechem  blends 
itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount, 
Gerizim ;  and  the  reader  will  find  the  proper  informa- 
tion on  thi»  part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads.  The 
citv  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyr- 
canuB,  RC.  129  (,AnU  xiii,  9, 1 ;  War,  i,  2,  6). 

As  already  intimated,  Shechem  reappears  in  the  New 
Test.  It  is  probably  the  Sychar  of  John  iv,  5,  near 
which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  wom- 
an at  Jacobus  well.  ^vx"pi  ^  the  place  is  termed  there 
i^iX^p  in  Bee  Text  is  incorrect),  found  only  in  that 
passage,  was  no  doubt  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term  of  reproach  Oi^  V, 
**a  lie**)  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  faith  and  wor- 
ship, or,  possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  LUcke,  Comm,  iib,  Johan.  i,  577).  The  Sav- 
iour, with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on 
his  journey  from  Judna  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him 
(John  iv,  89, 40).  In  Acts  vii,  16,  Stephen  reminds  his 
hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh,  xxiv,  82,  and  following,  perhaps,  some 
tradition  as  to  Jacobus  other  sons)  were  bnried  at  Sy- 
chem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a 
day's  journey  from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen  there  in  his  day. 
The  anonymous  city  in  Acta  viii,'  5,  where  Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  Samaria; 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

We  have  seen  that  not  long  after  the  times  of  the 
New  Test,  the  place  received  the  name  of  Neapolis, 
which  it  still  retains  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nablfts, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the  Romans  (see 
Rambach,  Dt  Urbe  Sichem  Sale  CoHtpersa  [Hal  1780]), 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  then  to  have  taken  this  new  name;  for  the 
coins  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  bear  the 
inscription  Fiavia  Neapolis  —  the  former  epithet  no 
doubt  derived  from  Flavius  Vespasian  (Mionnet,  3fed, 
ArUig,  v,  499).  The  name  occurs  first  in  Josephus 
(War,  iv,  8,  1),  and  then  in  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v,  14), 
Ptolemy  {Geog.  v,  16).  As  intimated  above,  there  had 
already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this 
place  under  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
Church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  apostles  (John 
iv,  80-42 ;  Acts  viii,  25 ;  ix,  81 ;  xv,  8).  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis  {Apolag,  ii,  41).  The  name 
of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  occurs  in  A.D.  814 ; 
and  other  bishops  continue  to  be  mentioned  down  to 
A.D.  536,  when  the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  (Belaud,  Palast.  p.  1009).  When  the 
Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and  other  small 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  were  subdued  while  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going  on  (Abulfeda,  Aimal,  i, 
229).    After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders, 


Neapolis  and  other  towns  in  the  roonntaina  of  Samaria 
tendered  their  submission,  and  Tancred  took  possessioD 
of  them  without  fesistance  (Will.  Tyr.  ix,  20).  Neapo- 
lis was  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  A.D.  1118;  but  a 
few  years  after  (A.D.  1120)  a  council  was  held  here 
by  king  Baldwin  II  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  (Fulcher,  p.  424 ;  Will  Tyr.  xii,  18).  Neapolis 
was  not  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belong^  probably 
to  that  of  Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  assigned 
to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Jac.  de 
Vitriacus,  ch.  Iviii).  After  some  disasters  in  the  unquiet 
times  which  ensued,  and  after  some  circumstances  which 
show  its  remaining  importance,  the  place  was  finally 
taken  from  the  Christians  in  A.D.  1242  by  Abu  Ali,  the 
colleague  of  sultan  Bibars,  and  has  remahied  in  Moslem 
hands  ever  suice. 

IV.  Description. — 1.  The  natural  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  the  two  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  stand* 
ing  in  front  of  each  other  like  two  giants,  with  the  little 
valley  running  between,  and  on  the  eastern  side  the 
noble  plain  cif  Mnkhna  stretching  from  north  to  south. 
The  two  moimtains  run  in  parallel  ranges  from  east  to 
west — £bal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south— and 
both  reach  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  800  feet  above  the  val- 
ley itself.  From  the  town  to  the  eastern  opening  of 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
the  two  mountain  ranges  have  their  starting -points, 
and  to  which  parts  the  names  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal  are 
confined,  both  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  val- 
ley in  steep  and  mostly  precipitous  declivities  to  the 
height  stated ;  and  both,  as  seen  from  the  valley,  are 
equally  naked  and  sterile.  But  immediately  behind  the 
dty,  and  there  only,  Gerizim  has  the  advantage,  owing 
to  a  copious  stream  that  flows  through  a  small  ravine  at 
the  west  side  of  the  town.  Here  are  several  orchards 
and  gardens,  producing  abundantly.  On  Ebal  also,  op- 
posite the  town,  there  are  several  gardens  and  cultivated 
plots— some  old,  but  the  majority  of  late  planting— and 
all  in  a  comparatively  thriving  condition ;  but  these  can 
never  equal  those  on  the  Gerizim  side  on  account  of  tho 
deficiency  of  water.  The  valley  itself  stands  at  an  ele- 
vation of  some  1700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  run- 
ning from  eaiM:  to  west,  and  extending  from  the  eastern 
abutments  of  the  two  mountains  as  far  as  Sebnstieh  (Sa- 
maria) westward.  A  portion  of  this  only  belongs  to  our 
present  notice,  namely,  from  its  eastern  opening  to  tho 
town  of  Nablfis,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Its  width  varies.  At  its  commencement  it  measures 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile;  but  near  half-way  to 
the  town  it  contracts  to  about  half  that  width.  But  as 
we  proceed  towards  the  city  the  mountains  again  re- 
cede, and  the  valley  widens  to  its  former  width ;  but 
again,  at  the  city,  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimension. 
It  is  hardly  in  any  part  a  fiat  level,  but  rather  a  gradual 
slope  of  the  two  mountains,  until  they  dovetail  into  each 
other.  Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  valley,  on 
either  side,  are  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb.  (See 
below.)  A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  hamlet  Balata,  the  remains  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Parcbi  (Kapht  va-Phc- 
rach),  but  of  no  historical  importance.  Near  half-way 
up  the  valley  is  the  highest  grotmd,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  valley  thus  far  is  almost  without  trees  of 
any  kind,  but  the  part  nearest  the  town  is  well  wooded. 
The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  olive,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix,  8).  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  where 
figs,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  apricots,  and 
other  fruit  grow  luxuriantly. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  features  of  this  valley 
is  the  abundance  of  water.  Dr.  Rosen  savs  that  the  in- 
habitants  boast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  eighty 
springs  of  water  within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them. 
Within  some  two  miles*  radius  from  thirty  to  forty 
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eopinai  apringi  exist.  But  witbln  th«  area  now  nndcr 
notice  they  are  more  copioti*  ihin  nuawrouj.  Then  in 
not  >  aingle  ipring  on  the  Ebal  ude  till  we  have  puied 
the  cit;  for  lome  diataocc.  On  the  UeriEim  ude,  ouC- 
nde  [he  city,  Ibere  am  three.  The  flnt,  riaing  neat  the 
weter-ahed,  diieg  up  in  lummer.  The  aeit,  'Ain  Dafna 
(the  Aaftii  of  the  Koioan  period  ot  the  city),  a  very 
larga  ilreini,  iuuea  out  near  the  road  and  runt  in  an 
open  channel  past  Jacob'i  irell,  tuminf;  a  mill  on  ita 
way,  and  emptying  itaelf  m  water  the  plain.  'Ain  ISa- 
lala,  named  Ctom  the  little  lillige  whence  it  flow*,  ia 
the  other,  iauing  from  a  Hibteiranean  chamber  unp- 
ported  by  three  pillars,  and  auillciencly  copioua  to  sup- 
ply a  Urge  population.  Within  the  city  itseir  (he 
principal  supply  is  derived  from  s  stream  descending 
from  ■  ravine  an  the  western  side  o(  the  (awn,  which  is 
made  to  How  in  abundance  along  the  channels  of  some 

itmarkable.  'Ain  el-Kerun,  la  under  a  vaulted  dome,  and 
ia  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  water  is  convey- 
td  hence  by  conduits  to  two  of  the  principal  mosques 
and  some  private  houses,  and  afterwards  aervea  tii  water 
tbo  gardens  bebw.  The  varioiia  streams  run  on  the 
porthem  side  of  the  town  into  ona  channel,  which 
serves  to  turn  a  corn-mill  that  ia  kept  going  aummer 
and  winter. 

On  the  easUm  side  of  the  valley,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  lies  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Uuhhna,  ttretch- 
ing  for  nuny  mile*  from  north  to  south,  and  hemmed 

■npport  several  village*  and  hamleta.  In  Scripture  it 
i«  called  SaAA  (n^lDX  ■  smooth  or  level  cultivated 
open  knd  (Uen.  xxiiii,  IS),  to  which  our  Saviour 
pointed  when  he  said,  "Say  ye  not.  There  ara  yet 
Rnit  tnonlha,  and  then  cometh  harvest?"  ete^  (John  iv, 
3fi). 

Tbesitoation  of  the  town  is  one  of  snrpasaing  beauty. 
"The  land  of  Syna,"  said  Mohammed,  "is  beloved  by 
Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part  of  Syria  which  he 
loveth  mo«t  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  snd  the  place 
which  helovelhmost  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
mountain  of  Kshllls"  {Fwulgr.  dit  OrietiU,  u,  139).  Ita 
appearance  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  trav- 
ellers wbo  have  any  senaibdity  to  the  charms  of  nature. 
It  lie*  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protecteil  by  (Jeriiim  on 
tbe  south  and  Ebal  on  llic  norih.    The  feet  of  these 


nvmntainsi  whtra  tbey  rise  from  the  tow«,  are  not  met* 
than  five  hundred  yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley is  about  ISOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and 
the  top  of  Oeriilm  800  feet  higher  uilL  Those  wbo 
have  been  to  Heidelberg  will  asaent  to  Von  Richler'a 
remark  that  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  fbet  of  the 
hills,  ia  not  unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town. 
The  vi\j£  of  the  pment  city,  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  oocura  exactly  on  lb* 
waleF«iimiiilti  and  stream*  issuing  from  the  numeroua 
springe  then  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  val- 
ley, spreading  vetdure  and  fertility  in  every  direction. 
Traveilcra  vie  with  each  other  in  the  language  which 
they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that  hnrsta  here  ea 
suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  somewhat 
sterile  aspect  uf  the  adjacent  moDetains  beoame*  itadf 
a  foil,  as  it  werp,  to  set  uITihe  elliect  of  the  verdant  fields 
and  orchards  which  All  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nolb- 
ing  finer  in  all  Palestine, "  says  Dr.  Clarke,  » than  a  view 
of  NablQs  from  the  heights  aronnd  it.  As  the  traveller 
descends  towards  it  fmm  the  billi^lt  appears  luxuriant- 
ly embosomed  in  the  moat  delightful  and  fragrant  bow- 
ens  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by  stalely  trees 
collected  into  groves,  sll  around  the  hold  and  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  atsnda."  "Tha  wbcde  valley,"  saya 
Dr.  Kobinion,  "waa  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetable* 
and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains 
which  burat  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in 

pare  with  it  in  ail  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  ahadow 
of  an  immense  mulberry-tnc,  by  tbe  tide  of  a  purling 
rill,  we  {dtched  our  tent  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the 
songs  of  nightiogalea  and  other  birdj,  of  which  the  gar- 
dens around  us  were  full."  "  There  is  no  wilderness 
here,"  eiya  Tan  de  Vcldc  (i,  8811),  "there  are  no  wild 
thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not 
of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-grovr,  so  soft  in  color,  so  picture«)ue  in  form, 
that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all 
other  wood.  There  is  a  singuUrity  about  tbe  vale  of 
Shechem,  and  that  ia  the  peculiar  coloring  which  ob- 
ject* assume  in  it.  Yon  know  that  wherever  there  is 
water  tbe  air  becomes  charged  with  watery  particka, 


nn  Talley  and  Town  of  Ifabiae,  the 


Honnt  Ebal,  looking  west 
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■Dd  thU  diatanl  olijecis  beheld  tbrongb  tbtt 
mrdiuDi  Mcm  ta  'be  enveloped  in  ■  p<le-blae 
or  gray  mlit,  tuch  ta  cnntribuua  not  a  lictl«  (o 
give  I  cbum  to  tbe  lanibape.  But  it  a  pre- 
ciielj  Ihoce  H([D09|)heric  tints  Ihst  we  rnin  ao 
much  in  Pakitine.  Fiery  tiiiu  are  lo  be  Men 
both  in  Ibe  mominK  and  ttag  erening,  aad  glit- 
tering Tiolet  or  purple-cclored  buea  wbere  the 
light  falli  next  lo  tbe  long, deep  abadowt;  but 
tliere  i>  an  abaence  ot  culoring,  and  or  that 
cbarming  dueky  hue  in  which  obJ<:cu  anume 
Hich  ■olU)'  blended  forma,  and  in  which  aiaa 
the  tianiition  in  color  from  the  foreground  to 
the  fircheat  distance  loaei  the  haidncu  of  out- 
line peculiii  Ui  the  perfect  tansparenc;  ot  an 
Eaium  sky.  It  i»  otherwiw  in  the  vale  of 
Sbechem,  at  least  iii  the  maniing  and  tbe 
evening.  Here  the  eibalationi  remain  horer- 
inf;  among  the  Unnchei  and  leai-ea  of  the 
olire-treex,  and  benco  that  lovely  bluish  haze. 
The  ralley  ii  far  from  liroail,  not  exceeding  in 
tume  placet  a  few  hundred  feet.  Thii  you  find 
generally  endoM<l  on  all  aides;  here,  Itkewiae, 
■he  Tipon  are  condensed.  And  so  yon  advance 
under  tbe  ihade  of  the  foliage,  along  tba  living 
wBleiT,  and  charmed  by  the  melody  of  a  host 
of  singing  Urds — for  they,  too,  know  where  to 
find  their  best  quarters — white  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  toat  in  the  damp,  vapory  at- 
mosphere." Apart  eutircly  from  tbe  biilotio 
interest  of  tbe  plsce,  «uch  are  the  natural  at- 
Iractiona  of  this  favorite  resort  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  such  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  indescribable  air  of  tranquillity  and  repose 
which  hangs  over  the  scene,  that  tbe  travel-  s<s 

ler,  aoiiona  a*  he  may  be  lo  hasten  forward  in 
his  Journey,  feels  that  be  would  gladly  linger, 
anil  could  pais  here  days  and  weeks  without  impatience. 
3.  The  modem  city,  as  already  abserved,  is  utuated 
in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  eastern 
opening.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Gerixim,  and  sirelcbes 
from  east  to  west  in  an  irregular  form.  Just  where  the 
city  stands  there  ii  scarcely  any  flat  ground,  tbe  grad- 
ual alapes  of  the  two  mounlaius  dovetailing  into  each 
other.  The  roads  leading  tu  tbe  (own  from  all  parts  are 
in  a  moat  primitive  and  wretched  condition,  and  the 
town  itself  la  auirounaed  by  all  kinds  of  flllb.  The  city 
is  cncompatsed  by  a  wall  of  very  common  structure,  and 
in  a  most  dilapidalod  condilion.  The  two  principal 
galea — one  in  the  easlem  and  the  other  in  (he  western 
end  of  tbe  town— arc  in  keeping  with  the  walls,  and 
would  not  give  ao  much  trouble  to  a  conqueror  aa  in  the 
time  of  Abimelcch.  Kolwitbutancling,  they  are  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  town.    Here 

cient  times— (be  great  emporiums  where  all  the  public 
aifalra  of  the  city  were  transacted.  The  gates  of  Xa- 
hlUs  retain  their  importance  in  part  At  the  western 
gate  tbe  revenue  department  is  still  located,  and  all 
who  pass  through  with  any  commodities  (o  sell,  and 
piirchawrs.  are  charged  n  certain  toll  according  to  the 
value  of  the  articles.  The  main  street,  following  the 
line  of  the  valley  from  cast  to  west,  runs  almost  in  a 
straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  coimecting 
the  two  gates.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross  (bis 
qui(e  irregularly,  and  aro,  almost  without  except  inn,  nar- 
row and  dirty.  Nearly  all  of  [hem  have  a  channel  along 
the  centre,  in  which  runs  a  stream  of  water.  In  the 
winter  season  these  atreama  are  full,  but  diminish  clur- 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  several  are  dried  up.  This 
arrangement  of  the  waler  cauaes  the  town  lo  be  very 
damp  during  the  winter;  and,  however  pleasant  it  may 
be  in  summer,  it  certainly  furms  anything  hut  a  cnoil 
,  element  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  This 
stale  of  the  streets,  tagethcT  with  the  (act  of  some  of 
them  being  arched,  makes  tbe  I 
bre  and  dulL    But  when  we  apeak  of . 


HapoflbaViclaltTofSli 
crs  must  not  imagine  Ihem  to  be  umilar  to  European 
streets,  formed  by  the  front  of  linea  of  bouiea,  private  nr 
public;  but  the  atreeu  of  NablQs,  like  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental towns,  are  only  paBsaKM  between  dead  wslta,  ex- 
cept wbere  the  bazaars  break  the  mouolony.  These  are 
the  Easlem  ahops  or  market-places — akindorreccsKsin 
the  walls— and  arc  comparatively  numerous  in  NablOa. 
They  are  grouped  according  to  ihe  merchandise  they 
contain,  and  are  situated  principally  in  Ihe  msin  atrcei. 
With  regard  to  the  buildinga,  we  may  remark  that 
all  Ihe  houBCa  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  heavy  and 
sombre.  They  are  entered  from  the  street  through  a 
ponderous  strong  door,  barred  on  Ihe  inside  {2  Sam. 
liii,  IS) ;  a  large  iron  knocker  is  attached,  and  two  or 
three  bkws  with  this  will  auHIce  lo  bring  one  of  Ibe 
inmates  tuask,"Who  is  there?"  (Ads  xli,  IS).  From 
the  inaide  it  will  be  found  Ihat  each  house  stands  de- 
tached from  its  neighbor,  and  consiala  of  detached 
vaulted  rooms,  all  built  of  stone,  and  all  opening  into 
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observation  of  all  but  the  inmates  by  Ihe  high  walls 
of  the  house  on  all  sides.  Every  house  has  one  dome 
or  mora;  but  the  roof  is  flat,  with  battlements  sur- 
rounding it,  (o  prevent  any  one  falling  into  Ihe  street 
or  court  (Deul.  xxii,  8).  In  the  better  sort  of  bouses  a 
kind  of  family  saloon  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  roof 
of  tbe  house,  mucb  more  apacious  and  airy  than  the 
other  rooms,  and  preserved  principally  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  who  are  to  be  treated  with  marked 
respect.  This  ia  the  aftyoA,  1^;'^^  of  the  Old  Test. 
(1  Kings  xvii,  19).  and  the  "larger  upper  room"  (aim- 
yaior  fifya)  of  the  New  (Mark  xiv,  15).  The  win- 
dows r^  the  houses  sre  sometimes  only  square  holes  in 
the  wall  (Act*  XX,  !l) ;  but  generally  finished  with  lat- 
tice-work as  ofold  (Judg.  v,2B;  Cant.ii,9). 

There  are  no  public  buildings  worth  mentioning. 
The  Ktnuth,  or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  is  a  small 
edifice,  in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable, unless  it  be  an  nicove,  tcieened  t^  ■  curtain. 
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in  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept.  The  structure 
may  be  three  or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and 
sketch  plan  of  it  are  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
Modem  Samaritantf  in  V'acation  Touruls  for  1861. 
NablQs  has  five  mosques,  two  of  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of  them, 
it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  its  eastern 
portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the  European  taste  of 
its  founders.  The  domes  of  the  houses  and  the  mina- 
rets, as  they  show  themselves  abo%'e  the  sea  of  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  which  surrounds  them,  present  a  strik- 
ing view  to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  east  or 
the  wesL 

There  are  a  few  small  portions  of  the  town  remain- 
ing, in  all  probability,  from  ancient  times.  The  arched 
passage  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  seems  to  be  partly  of 
this  class,  comprising  levelled  stones  of  Jewish  style. 
Similar  ones  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  mar- 
ble troughs  used  at  the  principal  streams  are  probably 
Israelitish  remains.  These  are  five  in  number,  dug  up 
in  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gerizim,  and  original- 
ly the  sarcophagi  of  the  dead.  Rosen,  during  his  stay 
at  NablCls,  examined  anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions 
found  there,  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  written 
monuments  in  Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Prof.  Ro- 
diger  admits,  the  best  copj-of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitschr.derdeutsehen  morgeid,  Getell- 
wehaftj  1860,  p.  621).  The  inscriptions,  on  stone-tablets, 
distinguished  in  his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just 
out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which 
synagogue  a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  who 
(A.D.  629)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan  places  of 
worship.  Some,  with  less  reason,  think  they  may  have 
been  saved  from  the  Temple  on  Gerizim,  having  been 
transferred  afterwards  to  a  later  synagogue.  One  of 
the  tablets  is  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ; 
the  other  was  discovered  nut  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  nib- 
bish  not  far  from  it.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief 
extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  val- 
uable as  palieographie  documents.  Similar  slabs  are  to 
be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  several  of  the  sanctu- 
aries in  the  neighborhood  of  NablCls;  as  at  the  tombs 
of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  and  Irhamar  at  Awertah. 

3.  To  complete  our  survey  of  Shechem  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, we  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  traditional 
monuments  that  exist  there.  The  most  interesting  by 
far  are  the  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph. 
These  stand  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  valley,  the 
former  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  the  latter  near  the 
foot  of  Ebal,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  parcel  of  field 
bought  by  the  patriarch  of  the  children  of  Hamor. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  language  in  the  original  is  remarkably 
descripdve  of  the  spot.  Had  Jacob  bought  a  portion  of 
the  valley,  we  should  have  had  emek,  P^?>  but  here  it 
is  a  part  of  the  tctdehf  H'n^}!,  the  level  cultivated  land, 
the  plain  of  Mukhna  already  described;  and  to  no  oth- 
er part  of  the  country  could  this  term  be  applied.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  spot, 
renders  its  genuineness  beyond  all  doubt.  The  well  is 
not  an  ^ain,  ^^^,  a  fountain  of  living  water ;  but  a  beer, 
"^KS,  a  cistern  to  hold  rain-water.  Hence  our  Saviour's 
contrast,  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  between  the  cit- 
tern (i^iap)  which  Jacob  gave  them  and  the  fountain 
{irnyvi)  which  he  should  give  them  (John  iv,  12,  14). 
Faithful  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  natives  never 
call  it  M  m  Yakuh,  but  always  Bir  Yakub,  Jacob's  Well. 
The  native  Christians  of  NablQs  frequently  call  it  Bir 
Samarijfeh,  the  Samaritan  Well ;  but  the  Samaritans 
themselves  only  call  it  Bir  Yakub. 

"  A  low  spur  projects  from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley.    On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little 


mound  of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of 
granite  columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  Formeriy 
there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of 
which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion 
of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered  up  the 
mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a  shallow 
pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is 
deep— seventy-five  feet  when  last  measured,  and  there 
was  probably  a  considerable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water, 
but  at  others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Hand- 
hook,  p.  840).  The  well  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  stones 
thrown  in  by  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundrell's 
visit  (1697)  it  was  105  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  having  been  taken  in 
May,  1838.  But,  five  years  later,  when  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
covered Mr.  A.  Bonar's  Bible  from  it,  the  depth  had  de- 
creased to  "  exactly  seventy-five"  (Wilson,  fjands,  ii,  67). 
Maundrell  (^larch  24)  found  fifteen  feet  of  water  stand- 
ing in  the  well.    It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry. 

"It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original 
well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by  *  our  father 
Jacob.' "  This,  at  least,  was  the  tradition  of  the  place 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people  (John  iv,  6, 12). 
Its  position  ailds  probability  to  the  conclusion,  indicat- 
ing, as  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 
one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the 
adjacent  vale  —  the  springs  of  Ain  Balata  and  'Ain 
Dafna  —  which  still  belonged  to  the  Canaanitea.  Of 
all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost 
the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  "The  tradition, 
in  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,'*  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Rea.  ii,  284), "  at  least  to 
the  time  of  Eusebins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. That  writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepul- 
chre; I 'lit  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  838,  men- 
tions i))<«)  the  well;  and  neither  of  these  writers  has 
any  allusion  to  a  church.  But  Jerome,  in  Epitaphium 
Pauldj  which  is  referred  to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.  The  church  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  built  during  the  4th  century;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  b  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was  vis- 
ited and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  century;  by  Arculfus 
a  century  later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross ;  and  again  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  8th  century'. 
Yet  Saewulf,  about  A.D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1186,  who 
speak  of  the  well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  bad  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Brocardus 
speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the 
ancient  Thcbez;  they  were  probably  those  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other  trav- 
ellers, both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the  church 
only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  deserted. 
Before  the  daj^s  of  Eusebius  there  seems  to  be  no  his- 
torical testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well  with 
that  which  our  Saviour  visited;  and  the  proof  must 
therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  at  all,  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  contradict  the 
common  tradition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much 
in  the  circumstances  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was 
journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at 
the  well,  while  'his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat'  The  well,  therefore,  lay  apparently 
before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the 
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veil,  and  sent  his  diaciplea  to  the  city  utiuted  in  tbe 
narrow  yalley,  intending,  on  their  return,  to  proceed 
along  tbe  plain  on  bis  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself 
▼Lsiting  tbe  city.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground.  The  well,  too,  was 
Jacob's  Well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  venerated 
spot,  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many 
ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  fbigotten  in 
tbe  two  and  a  half  centuries  intervening  between  John 
and  Eusebius."* 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around  it, 
have  lately  been  purchased  by  tbe  Russian  Church,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  Churcb 
over  it,  and  thus  forever  destroying  tbe  reality  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  place.  A  special  fund  has  recently  been 
raised  in  England  for  tbe  purpose  of  surveying  the  prem* 
ises  and  cleaning  out  tbe  well.    See  Jacob's  Wklu 

(2.)  Tbe  second  of  tbe  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
valley  between  Gerizim  and  EbaL  It  is  a  small  square 
enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a 
tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  tbe  vralls,  instead  of  par- 
allel, as  usual.  A  rough  pillar  used  as  an  altar,  and 
black  witb  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  tbe  left-hand  comer  as 
you  enter  is  a  vine,  whose  branches  *^ruD  over  tbe 
wall,"  recaUing  exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xlix,  22).  In  tbe  walls  are  two  slabs  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson  (Lands,  etc.  ii,  61),  and  the  interior  is  almost 
covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mark in  the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  tbe  "  parcel  of  ground" 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his  fa- 
,  Toiite  son,  and  in  which  bis  bones  were  deposited  after 
the  conquest  of  tbe  country  was  completed  (Josh,  xxiv, 
32). 

Tbe  local  tradition  of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century'.  Both 
Ensebius  (OnomasL  Zv^f/i)  and  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim mention  its  existence.  So  do  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-79)  and  Maundeville  (1822),  and  so— to  pass  over 
intermediate  travellers — does  Maundrell  (1697).  All 
that  is  wanting  in  these  accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb 
which  they  mention  to  the  present  spot  But  this  is 
difficult.  Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand, 
in  leaving  Nablfts  for  Jerusalem;  ^'Just  without  the 
city" — a  small  moeque,  "built  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph"  (March  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  be 
arrives  at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  tbe  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  tbe  north-east  foot  of  Gerisim,  which  also 
bears  (among  tbe  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph.  When 
the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  authorities  cited  above 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as 
suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the 
tomb  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew- 
ish travellers,  from  hap-Parchi  (cir.  1820)  downwards, 
specify  the  tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  village  el-Balata.  See  the  itineraries  entitled 
JuAu*  hat'Tsadikim  (A.D.  1561)  and  JichtiB  ha-Aboth 
(1687),  in  Carmoly,  Ilinirairea  de  la  Terrt'Samle, 
Stanley  states,  after  Buckingham,  that  it  is  said  by  the 
Samaritans  to  be  thus  called  after  a  rabbi  Joseph  of 
Nablfis  {Sin,  and  PaL  p.  241,  note).  But  this  identifi- 
cation seems  to  be  a  mistake,  probably  a  Mohammedan 
legend,  and  imposed  upon  inquisitive  travellers  by  un- 
scrupulous guides.  The  present  Samaritans  know  of 
no  Joseph's  tomb  but  the  generally  accepted  one;  and 
to  it  does  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  tradition 
bear  testimony.  Hap-Parchi,  who  opent  some  years  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  fixes  Joseph's  Tomb  fifty  yards  north 
of  Balata  {Kapkt,  va-Pherach), 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  tbe  absence  of 


any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  oC  the  Moslem 
tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
There  is  some  force,  and  that  in  favor  of  tbe  received 
site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  intelligent  Jewish 
traveller  (Lowe,  in  the  AUg.  ZtUung  de»  Judentkumg 
[Leipsig,  1889],  No.  60)  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature 
of  the  ground  surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well,  the 
more  so  because  they  are  suggested  by  tbe  natural  feat- 
ares  of  tbe  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute, 
tbe  almost  technical,  language  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artificial  con- 
siderationa.  "The  thought/  says  he,  '* forced  itself 
upon  me,  bow  impossible  it  is  to  understand  tbe  detaila 
of  the  Bible  without  examinuig  them  on  the  spot,  lliis 
place  is  called  in  the  Scripture  neither  4mek  ('  valley') 
nor  9hepheldh  Q  plain*),  but  by  tbe  individual  name  of 
Ckdhath  hoi-Sadeh ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
is  not  such  another  (dot  to  be  found— a  dead  level,  with- 
out the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of  two 
hours.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  loveliest  and  roost 
fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."    See  Joseph's  Tomb. 

(8.)  About  half-way  between  Jacob's  Well  and  the 
city,  and  nestling  in  a  bend  of  Mount  Gerizim,  ia  the 
mosque  Sheik  el'Amud  (the  Saint  of  the  Pillar),  so 
called  from  a  Mussulman  saint.  Thu  saint,  however, 
is  only  a  modem  invention  of  the  Mohammedans.  By 
the  Samaritans  the  place  is  simply  called  Et'Amud, 
the  Pillar,  their  tradition  identifying  it  witb  the  pillar 
of  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  as  noticed  above^  They  also 
believe  that  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh  stood  on  the 
same  spot.  The  Mohammedans  come  here  occasionally 
to  pray,  but  no  great  honor  is  paid  to  the  place  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  present  dilapidated  state. 

(4.)  About  one  third  of  the  w^ay  up  the  side  of  Mount 
Ebal,  in  front  of  tbe  town,  is  a  bold  perpendicular  rock, 
some  sixty  feet  high,  called,  after  a  Mohammedan  female 
saint,  Sit  fB^SalamijfeK  In  front  of  the  rock  stands  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  two  chambers  and  a  wtly 
for  prayer,  but  all  in  a  dilapidated  state.  This  part  of 
the  mountain  is  called  by  tbe  saint's  name. 

(5.)  A  little  farther  westward,  and  about  midway  to 
the  summit,  stands  the  only  edifice  now  rensaining  on 
Mount  Ebal.  This  is  caUed  'Jmad  ed-iXn— the  Col- 
umn of  Religion.  According  to  the  current  tradition, 
this  building  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint,  honored  by  the  above  name  (and  the 
building,  of  course,  receiving  its  name  from  the  saint), 
who  flourished  some  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
building  is  used  as  a  mosque,  but  the  native  Christiana 
say  that  originally  it  was  a  Christian  chureb.  It  con- 
sists of  two  apartments,  the  floor  of  the  first  still  partly 
paved  with  fragments  of  very  beautiful  mosaic-worl^ 
wrought  in  marble  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  On  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  inner  room  stands  a  large  wooden  lamp- 
stand  in  imitation  of  a  tree,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
branches,  on  which  a  number  of  oil-lamps  are  hanging, 
together  with  a  formidable  array  of  filthy  rags  placed 
there  by  pilgrims  in  honor  of  the  saint,  whose  tomb, 
they  say,  is  in  the  northern  wall,  indicated  by  a  marble 
slab  placed  against  it.  This  part  of  tbe  mount  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  natives  after  the  saint,  'Imad  ed- 
Dln. 

4.  The  present  inhabitants  of  NablAs,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  Arabs.  It  is  difi!icult  to  say  with  exact- 
ness what  is  the  number  of  its  population,  inasmuch  as 
no  census  is  taken.  About  10.000  is  near  the  mark. 
Of  these  there  are  about  100  Jews,  150  Samaritans, 
from  500  to  600  native  Christians;  the  remaining  9400 
are  Moharome<lan8->the  most  bigoted  ami  unruly,  per- 
haps, in  Palestine.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  tbe 
davs  of  Christ. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  BeirQt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  transjor- 
danic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a 
province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Nablds  be- 
comes, neceisarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  commence,  and 
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of  a  oampaiative  luxury  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
inland  Oriental  cities.  It  produces,  in  its  own  manu- 
factories, many  of  the  coarser  wooUen  fabrics,  delicate 
silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap,  of 
which  last  commodity  large  quantities,  aAer  supplying 
the  immediate  country*,  are  sent  to  £g}*pt  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments 
thrown  out  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manu- 
facture, have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  olive,  as 
in  the  days  when  Jotham  delivered  his  famous  par- 
able, is  still  the  principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts, 
mulberries,  grapes,  oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are 
abundant.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  sur- 
passes Nabl(is  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  every 
sort. 

See  Robinson,  Palatine,  ii,  94-136;  (Hin,  TraveU, 
ii,  889-865;  Narrative  of  the  Scottish  Deputation, 
p.  208-218;  Schubert,  Morgetdand,  iit,  186-154;  Lord 
Nugent,  Lands  Clastieal  and  Sacred,  ii,  172-180;  Hack- 
ett,  lUiUtratiaru  of  Scripture,  p.  198  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  208 ;  Conder,  Teni  Work  in  Palettine,  i,  61 
sq.  Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeitschr,  der  deutmAen  morgenland, 
GeteUtchaft  for  1860  (p^  622-689),  has  given  a  careful 
plan  of  Nablfis  and  the  environs,  with  various  accom- 
panying remarks.    See  also  SAXAniTAscs,  Modern. 

Sbe'chemite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively 
haih-ShikmV,  *^a3«sn,a  patronymic  j  Sept  6  Zv^^O* 
a  family  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shechem 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shemidah  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1 
Chron.  vii,  19). 

Sheohi'nah  [some  Shech'inah}  also  written  She- 
Hnah^  (iiiChaldee  and  Neo-Hebrew /^AdbinoA',  nrsc, 
strictly  reridence,  L  e.  of  God,  his  visible  presence,  from 
"(Sd,  to  dwell),  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used 
by  the  later  Jews,  and  borrowed  by  Christians  from 
them,  to  express  the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, especially  when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy^seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon;  but  not  in  Zerubbab^'s  tem- 
ple, for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the  Jews 
reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second  Temple 
(Castell,  Lexic  s,  v. ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  188). 

1.  Rabbimcal  Import. — The  use  of  the  term  is  first 
found  in  the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periph- 
rasis for  God,  considered  as  dwelling  among  the  chil- 
dren* of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkekw, 
to  a%'oid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  himself,  as  Castell 
tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  analogous  periph- 
rasis so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  '*  the 
Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Christian  writers  have 
thought  that  this  threefold  expression  for  the  Deity — 
the  Lord,  the  Word  of  the  Lonl,  and  the  Shechinah — 
indicates  the  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  and  accordingly,  following  some  Rabbinical 
writers,  identify  the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
Others,  however,  deny  this  (Calmct,  Diet,  of  the  Bible  f 
Saubert  [Job.],  On  the  Logos,  §  xix,  in  Critic  Sacr, ; 
Glass,  Philolog.  Sacr,  v,  I  \  vii,  etc). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this. question,  it  will 
roost  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves  if  we 
produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tar- 
gums where  it  occurs.  In  Exod.  xxv,  8,  where  the  He- 
brew has  '*  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dwell  (^^Ptas^l)  among  them,"  Onkelos  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix, 
45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  **  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,"  Onkelos  has  **  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to 
dwell,"  etc.  In  Psa.  Ixxiv,  2,  for  "this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt"  the  Targum  has  **  wherein 
thy  Shechinah  hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  12, 18) 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  runs  thus':  "  The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  his  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.    I 


have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  ol 
thy  Shechinah  forever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed  that 
in  ver.  18  the  Hebrew  "^2^  is  not  used,  but  h^l  and 
na\  In  1  Kings  vi,  l3,"for  the  Hebrew  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel"  Jonathan  has  *'  I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Isa.  vi,  5  he  has 
the  combiiuition  ^*  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the 
King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  and  in  the  next  verse 
he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the  altar*^  by  "  from  before  his 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  heavens 
that  are  above  the  altar"  (comp.  also  Numb,  v,  3 ;  xxxv, 
84,  Psa.  Ixviii,  17, 18;  cxxxv,  21;  Isa.  xxxiii,  5;  Ivii, 
15;  Joel  iii,  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages).  On 
the  other  band,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Targums 
never  render  **  the  cloud"  or  "  the  glory"  by  Shechinah, 
but  by  H3a9  and  S^^i^*^)  and  that  even  in  such  passages 
as  £xod.^xxiv,  16,^17;  Numb,  ix,  17,  18,  22;  x,  12, 
neither  the  mention  of  the  cloud  nor  the  constant  use 
of  the  verb  "SD  in  the  Hebrew  provokes  any  reference 
to  the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined  as 
a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  he  is  said  to  dwell  on 
Zion  among  Israel  or  between  the  cherubims,  and  so 
on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  materialism.  Far  most  frequently  this  term 
is  introduced  when  the  verb  *|31^  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 

text;  but  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  above-cited 
instances,  where  it  does  not,  but  where  the  paraphrast 
wished  to  interpose  an  alwtraction  corresponding  to 
presence  to  break  the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  He- 
brew writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targomistic  notion  of  the  Shechinah 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add  that,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah 
among  the  marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  want- 
ing to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected  the 
return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus  Hag.  i,  8,  "Build  the  house,  and  I  will  Uke 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Iy>rd"  is 
paraphrased  by  Jonathan  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii,  10,  '^Lo,  I  come,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my  She- 
chinah to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;"  and  viii,  3,  "I 
am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and,  lastly,  in  Ezek. 
xliii,  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus :  "  Son 
of  man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne  of 
my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  Shechinah,  where  I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  forever. . . . 
Now  let  them  cast  away  their  idols, . . .  and  I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  forever" 
(comp.  Isa.  iv,  5,  where  the  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  fire  by  night  is  foretold  as  to  take  place  in 
the  days  of  the  ^lessiah). 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  the  Shechinah  first  resided 
in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wildeniess, 
into  which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  thence  into  the  sane- 
tuary  of  Solomon's  Temple  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by  the  Chaldieans,  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  there. 

2.  Biblical  History,— Ab  regards  the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling  among  the  Is- 
raelites to  which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  it- 
self, the  idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture 
convey  is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud 
so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  vis- 
ible; but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  (in  Heb. 

"•^  niM^  in  Chald.  "■»  ng^)  appeared.    Thus,  at  the 
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Exodus,  ^  the  Lord  went  before**  the  Israelites  ^  by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  cloud  . . .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light."  Again,  we  read  that  this  pillar 
^  was  a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Egyptians,  "  but  it 
gave  light  by  night"  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  the 
morning  watch  "the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud, 
and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians"— L  e.  as  Phllo 
(quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  "  the  fiery  appearance 
of  the  Deity  shone  forth  from  the  cloud,"  and  by  its 
amazing  brightness  confounded  them.  So,  too,  in  the 
Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said,  "The  blessed  God  appeared  in 
his  glory  upon  the  sen,  and  it  fied  back,"  with  whicli 
Patrick  compares  Psa.  Ixxvii,  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee ;  thoy  were  afraid,"  where 
the  Targum  has  "  They  saw  thy  Shcchinah  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters."  In  Exod.  xix,  9, "  the  Lord  said  to  Mo- 
ses, Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  and  accord- 
ingly in  ver.  16  we  read  that  "a  thick  cloud"  rested 
"upon  the  mount,"  and  in  ver.  18  that  "Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire."  This  is  further  explained  in  xxiv,  16, 
where  we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  \\\*on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  ( i.  e.  as  Abcn- 
Ezra  explaius  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "  unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a  breaking-forth  of 
the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  17). 
So,  again,  when  God,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the 
Tabernacle  at  its  first  completion  (xl,84,86),  "the cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (rather,  ofmeetinff);  Just  as  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  10, 11)  "  the  cloud 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In  the  Ub- 
emacle,  however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a 
temporary  state  of  things,  for  throughout  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  entei^ 
ing  into  the  tabernacle.  When  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day  and  lumi- 
nous at  night  (Numb,  ix,  15, 16),  came  down  and  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses  inside,  "  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talkcth  with  his 
friend"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  It  was  on  such  occasions 
that  Moses  "  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him 
from  off  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  cherubim"  (Numb,  vii, 
89),  in  acconlance  with  Exod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually 
seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which  concealed  it, 
as  Exod.  xvi,  7, 10;  Lev.  ix,  6,  28,  w^hcn  "the  glory  of 
the  Ijord  appeared  unto  all  the  people"  according  to  a 
previous  promise,  or  as  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  19, 42;  xx, 
6,  suddenly  to  strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebell- 
ion. The  last  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  in  xx,  6,  when  they  were 
in  Kadesh  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  mur- 
mured for  want  of  water;  and  the  last  express  mention 
of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  tabernacle  is  in 
Deut.  xxxi,  15,  just  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
cloud  had  not  been  mentioned  before  since  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Numb,  x,  11,  84;  xii,  5, 10) ;  but 
as  the  description  in  ix,  1^28 ;  Exod.  xl,  38,  relates  to 
the  whole  time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
we  may  conclude  that,  at  all  events,  the  cloud  visibly  ac- 
companied them  through  all  the  migrations  mentioned 
in  Numb,  xxxiii  till  they  reached  the  plains  of  Moab 
and  till  Moses  died.  From  this  time  we  have  no  men- 
tion whatever  in  the  history  either  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the 
glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  between  the  cherubim,  till 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.    But  since  it  is 


certain  that  the  ark  was  still  the  special  symbol  of  God'a 
presence  and  power  (Josh,  iii,  iv,  vi;  1  Sam.  iv;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  1  sq.;  comp.  with  Numb,  x,  85;  Psa.  cxxxii,  8; 
Ixxx,  1 ;  xcix,  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv, 
4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  7;  2  Kings  xix,  15^ 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  God's  pr»- 
enoe  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubim,  and  inasmuch 
as  Lev.  xvi,  2  seemed  to  proipise  so  much,  and  as  more 
general  expressions,  such  as' Psa.  ix,  11;  cxxxii,  7,  8, 
18,  14;  Ixxvi,  2;  Isa.  viii,  18,  etc.,  thus  acquire  much 
more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  cloud  did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  interruptions, 
to  dwell  between  "the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing 
the  mercy-seat"  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
NebuchadnesEzar. 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfrequent.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  nativity, 
the  words  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  u|)on  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them** 
(Luke  ii,  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appearance  of 
the  divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "He  shined  forth  from 
Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Dent, 
xxxiii,  2;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  17;  Acts  vii,  53;  lleb.  ii, 
2;  Ezek.  xliii,  2).  The  "God  of  glory"  (Acts  vii,  2, 
55), "the  cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix,  5), "the  gloiy"  • 
(Rom.  ix,  4),  and  other  like  passages,  ore  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glor>'  in  the  Old 
Test.  It  appeared  at  the  baptism  and  transfiguration 
of  Jesus,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  10).  When  we  read  in  John  i,  14 'that  "the 
Word  was  made  fiesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (iffKrjvtMtviv 
Ip  rjiCiv),  and  we  beheld  his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii,  9 
"  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me"  {imoKti^ 
vwoy  Lit'  ifit) ;  or  in  Rev.  xxi,  8,  "  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them** 
(r)  anivi^  rov  Of  oD  .  .  .  Kai  ffKrjrwint  ftir  avTuv),  we 
have  not  only  references  to  the  Shechinah  (the  Greek 
tnai*^  being  itself,  perhaps,  an  echo  df  the  Heb.  ISO, 
thakdn),  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as  type 
with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
stant connection  of  the  second  advent  with  a  cloud,  or 
clouds,  and  attendant  angels  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxvi,  64;  Luke  xxi,  27;  Acts  i,  9,  11;  2 
Thess.i,7,8;  Rev.i,7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the  Shechi- 
nah.  These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ezek.  x,  xi) 
cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Isa.  vi,  seraphim  (comp. 
Rev.  iv,  7, 8).  In  Exod.  xiv,  19  "  the  angel  of  God"  is 
spoken  of  ia  connection  with  the  cloud,  and  in  Deut. 
xxxiii,  2  the  descent  upon  Sinai  is  described  as  being 
"  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  17 ; 
Zech.  xiv,  5).  The  predominant  association,  however, 
is  with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on 
the  mercy -seat  were  the  representation.  This  gives 
force  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Gen. 
iii,  24  (Jems.  Targum)  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Shechinah,  under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  fiame, 
dwelling  between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that 
local  presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  succeed- 
ing patriarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale,  ChronoL  ii,  94 ; 
Smith,  Sacr,  ArmaL  i,  178, 176,  177).  Parkhurst  went 
so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabernacle  containing  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  glory  all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses 
{Heb.  I^x.  p.  623).  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that 
the  various  appearances  to  Abraham  and  that  to  Moses 
in  the  bush  were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majes^ 
similar  to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  term  Shechi- 
nah is  applied  (see  especially  Acta  vii,  2). — Smith. 

8.  From  the  tenor  of  these  texts  it  is  evident  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  men  by  an  external  visible  ^mboL    As  to  the 
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predte  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited  we 
can  only  say  that-  it  appears  to  have  been  a  concen- 
trated glowing  brightness,  a  pretemataral  splendor,  an 
effulgent  something,  which  was  appropriately  express- 
ed by  the  term  **  glory ;"  but  whether  in  phUosopbical 
Btrictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  this  de- 
scription seems  intrinsically  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this 
very  mode  of  manifestation;  it  is  said  that  ^*  he  is  light" 
and  that  ^  he  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable,  and 
full  of  glory.*'  The  presence  of  such  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  Jehovah  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  harmonize  what  is  frequently  said  of  **  see- 
ing God*"  with  the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorpo- 
real and  essentially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that  "no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"' 
we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  seventy  elders  *^taw  the  God  of  Israel"  when  called 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  holy  mount.  So,  also,  Isaiah 
says  of  himself  (vi,  1,  6)  that  *^  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  he  taw  the  Lonl  sitting  upon  his  throne," 
and  that, in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  **I  am  undone: 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord  of  hosts.*'  In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  seen  was  not  God  in 
his  fssenoe,  but  some  external,  visible  symbol  %vhich, 
because  it  stood  for  God,  is  called  by  his  name. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  theophanies  the 
most  signal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
was  vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  guided  the 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  A  correct  view  of  this  sub- 
ject clothes  it  at  once  with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur 
which  seldom  appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  columnar 
cloud  was  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  term  thechiMzing  is  applied  to  the  abiding 
of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  16).  W*ithin  the  towering  aerial  mass,  we  sup- 
pose, was  enfolded  the  inner  effulgent  brightness  to 
which  the  appellation  **  glory  of  the  Lord"  more  prop- 
erly belonged,  and  which  was  only  occasionally  dia> 
closed.  In  several  instances  in  which  Grod  would  nidi- 
cate  his  anger  to  bis  people  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  "glory  of  the  Lord"  (Numb.' 
xi  V,  10 ;  xvi,  19, 42).  So  when  he  would  inspire  a  trem- 
bling awe  of  his  majesty  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is 
said  the  "glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring 
fire"  on  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Nor  must  the  fact 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  when  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  two  sous  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  Hre 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  in- 
stantaneously extinguished  their  lives.  The  evidence 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  conclusive  that  this  wondrous 
pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  Shechinah, 
the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. — Kitto. 

See  Anon.  De  ns'^SlS  (Jen.  1720);  Lowman.  On  the 
Shechinah  i  TuyloY^  Letter*  o/  Ben- Mordecai;  Skinner, 
Dissertation  on  the  Shechinah  (in  WorkSf  voL  ii) ;  Watts, 
Glory  of  Christ ;  Upham,  On  the  Logo* ;  Bush,  Notes 
on  Kxodus  i  Tenison,  On  Idolatry ,  Fleming,  Christolo- 
gy ,  Patrick,  Commentary  on  Exod. ;  Buxtorf,  Hist,  A  re, 
Vdd,  ch.  XI ;  WeUs,  The  Shechinah  (in  Help  for  Under- 
standing the  Scripturcy  p.  4) ;  (Am.)  Evang.  Review,  Jan. 
1860.    See  also  Cherub i  Cloud;  Pillar. 

Shedd,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  1798,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  1823.  He  was  minister  for  one  year  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1830.  He  wrote  Letters  to  W. 
E,  Chaaning  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen  Spir- 
its,  by  Canonicua  (Boston,  1828,  8vo). 

Sheddan,  Samuel  Silarok,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
13, 1810.    His  ancestors  came  from  Scotland  and  settled 


on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  in  that  county,  where  the 
homestead  of  his  family  remains.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  ill  the  Milton  Academy,  Pa.  He  entered  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1830,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  two 
years.  He  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
Princeton  Seminar>%  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
fall  of  1834.  The  tirst  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  Williamsport, 
Murray,  and  Warrior  Hun,  the  latter  place  being  the 
home  of  Dr.  Sheddan's  childhood.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  ruling  elders  in  this  Church.  From 
Warrior  Run  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kah way,  N.  J.  The 
life  of  Dr.  Sheddan  was  a  most  laborious  and  useful  one. 
During  his  ministry  at  Warrior  Hun  he  united  the  office 
of  teacher  with  that  of  pastor,  and,  by  unremitting  toil, 
carried  on  successfully  both  his  school  and  his  Church. 
From  among  the  young  men  he  prepared  for  college, 
more  than  a  dozen  became  minbters  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  a  wise  counsellor  and  warm  friend  of  the  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry'.  He  was  eminently  ju- 
dicious as  an  adviser  in  the  matter  of  new  Church  en- 
terprises in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabet^, 
and  his  services  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Dr.  Sheddan  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Hahway  Church 
twenty-two  years.  The  position  he  held  among  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  the  community  where  he  la- 
bored and  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  shown 
by  the  profound  impression  produced  by  his  death,  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  synod 
then  in  session,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
his  funeral.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  direc- 
ton  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'.  Ho  died 
in  Hahway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Shed'eiir  (Heb.  ShedeUr',  "^IX'^nd,  darter  of  light; 
Sept  Xi^iovp  v.  r.  'ESiovp),  father  of  Klizur,  which  lat- 
ter was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Heuben  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  i,  5;  ii,  10;  vii,  80,  35;  x,  18).  B.C. 
ante  1658. 

Sheep.  The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the 
names  of  sheep:  IXSC,  tsdn  (varieties  "jixSC,  tseon,  I^SbC, 
tsone,  or  hSbC,  tsoneh},  a  collective  noun  to  denote  "  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to  which  is  opposed  the  noun 
of  unity,  T\V,  seh,  "  a  sheep"  or  "  a  goat,"  joined  to  a 
masculine  where  "  rams"  or  "  he-goats"  are  signified,  and 
with  a  feminine  when  "  ewes"  or  "  she-goats"  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masculine  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi,  10)  :  b^K,  dyU, "  a  ram ;"  in*!,  rachel,  "a 
ewe ;"  to|,  k^M,  or  SiS3, keseb  (fcm.  nabS, or  HtaS), 
"  a  lamb,"  or  rather  "  a  sheep  of  a  year  old  or  above," 
opposed  to  ri7kd,  taleh,*^A  sucking  or  very  young  lamb;" 
"IS,  kar,  is  another  term  applied  to  a  lamb  as  it  $kips 
("I'^S)  in  the  pastures.  The  Chald.  *^1SM,  immdr  (Ezra 
vi,  9, 17 ;  vii,  17),  is  a  later  word,  apparently  indicating 
lambs  intended  for  sacrifice,  while  *7!in^,  attud,  rendered 
"  ram"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  signifies  a  he-goat.  See  Ewe  \ 
Lamb;  Ram. 

The  term  n^'^b]:?,  kesiidh  (literally  something  weighed 
out,  A.  v.  "piece  of  money,"  Gen.  xxxiii,  19;  Job  xlii, 
11;"  piece  of  silver,"  Josh,  xxiv,  32),  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  denote  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
Iamb;  but  Gesenius  suggests  {Thesaur,  p.  1241)  that 
specimens  of  that  sort  are  probably  only  those  of  Cy- 
prus, which  bore  that  mark.    See  Kesitaii. 


Supposed  Kesitnh. 
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This  welt-known  domestic  uiimal  hu,  from  tbe  ear- 
lic*lperiiid,coDUibiitedIo  [hflwintaof  muikind.  Hbrep 
were  an  impaiuncput  of  the  poiaraiiont  of  Che  ucient 
Uebrewa  uid  of  Eastarn  nilioni  gcnenlly.  The  fint 
mention  of  aheep  occurs  in  Gm,  iv,  2.  The  following 
■le  the  principal  Itiblicil  elluriona  to  theee  animali. 
Tbey  were  uaed  in  the  lacriflcial  oO^Tiiigi,  both  the 
■dull  ■iiiiBil(Exad.xx,24;  1  Kings  viii,«3;  3  Cbron. 
xxix,  33)  and  the  limb,  to3S,  i.  c. "  a  male  froDi  one  to 
three  years  old;"  but  young  Jamba  of  the  flratycar  were 
more  generallr  lued  in  the  offering)  (see  Exod.  xxix, 
8B;  Lev,  ii,  8;  ili,  C)  Numb,  xiviii,  9,  etc).  No 
lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be  killed 
(Lev.  xxu,  27).  A  veiy  young  lamb  was  called  S^^^, 
(a/iA(seelSun.vii,9;  Isa.lxv,95).  Sheep  and  lambs 
Tormedan  important  article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xny,  IB;  I 
Kings  i,  19;  iv,  28 ;  Paa.  Ixiv,  II ;  el«.),  and  ewe's  milk 
ieasaociatedwilhthat  of  thecow(Iaa.vii,2l,23).  The 
wool  waa  uaed  aa  clothing  (Lev.  xiii,  47 ;  Ueut.  zxii, 
11;  Prov,  mi,  13;  Job  xxxi,  20,  etc.).  Sec  Wool. 
Trumpets  may  have  been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams 
(Josh,  vi,  4),  though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this 
passage  is  generally  thought  to  le  incorrecL  "Rams' 
skins  dyed  red"  were  used  as  a  covering  fur  the  taber- 
nacle (Kxod.  xxv,  G).  Sbeepand  lambs  were  aomelimes 
paid  as  tribute  (2  Kings  iii,  4).  It  is  very  alriking  to 
notice  the  immense  numbers  of  sheep  that  were  reared 
in  I'atestine  in  Biblical  times:  see,  for  instance,!  Chron. 
r,21;  2Chron.  xv.ll;  xxx,2i;  2Kingsiii,4;  Job 
xlii,  12.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  aheep  of 
Boirah  (Mic  ii,  12;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  iu  the  Und  of  Edom, 
a  district  well  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "  Baslian  atvd 
tiilead"  are  also  mentioned  as  paaturea  (Mic.  vii,  14). 
"Large  parts  of  Cannel,  Bashin,  and  Clileail,"  aays 
Thomaon  {land  and  Book,  i,  304), "  are  at  their  proper 
seasons  alive  with  countlcsa  flocks"  (see  also  p.S3l]. 
"Thefiocksof  Kedat"and"therainBof  Nebaioth,''two 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  13)  that  aeitled  in  Arabia, 
are  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ix,  7.  Shecp-sheaiing  is  alluded 
loinGen.xxxi,  19;  xsxviii,l8;  Deut.XT,19;  1  Sim. 
iiv,4;  Is>.liii,T;  etc  Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in 
^blical  times,  as  is  evident  from  Jobxxx,  l,"tlie  dogs 
of  my  flock."  From  tbe  manner  in  which  they  arc  spoken 
of  by  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Tbomson  (I'Ai'if.  i,  301) 
well  observes,  that  the  Oriental  shepherd-dogs  were  very 
different  animals  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  as  being  "  a  mean,  sin- 
ister, ill-conditioned  generation,  which  ate  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, kicked  about,  and  half  starved,  with  nothing  no- 
ble or  attractive  about  them."  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  useful  to  the  shepherds,  more  especially 
at  night,  in  keeping  off  the  wild  beasts  that  prowled 
about  the  hills  and  valleys  (corap.Theocrit.W.v,  106). 
Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the  East  i^nerally  go  be- 
fore their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling 
to  them  (comp.  John  x,  4;  1*88.  Ixxvii,  20;  Ixxx,  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  See 
Khei-iiebd.  It  waa  usual  among  the  ancient  Jews  to 
give  names  to  sheep  and  goats,  as  wo  do  to  our  dairy 
cattle  (see  John  x,  B).  This  practice  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Theocrit  Id.  v,  103)  : 

Oi.  i^i  .a.  ip™,  ,!,dt  i  Ki^piK,  a  „  K-^a/J.; 

Ilowing  quotation  from  Hartley  (i 
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hands  of  the  sbepberd  wUh  rigns  oT  pleasun 
prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  before 
any  other  ai '  '   ' 


intry  that 
■  a  stranger  win  tney  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him.' 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  were  still 
wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  Iheii  names,  hot 
that  by  leaching  them  they  would  all  leam  them."  See 
also  Thomson  (i,  SOI);  "The  shepherd  enlls  sharply 
from  time  to  time  to  remind  the  sheep  of  his  prcaenct. 
They  know  bis  voice  and  follow  on ;  but  if  a  stranger 
call,  they  stop  sbort,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and 
if  it  is  repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  because  ihey  know 
not  the  voice  of  a  stranger."  Henderson,  in  Iceland, 
notices  a  sbepfaerden  with  a  flock  of  fifty  sheep,  ev- 
ery one  of  which  she  profesMd  to  know  by  name  (/ce- 
laai,  i,  189). 

Domestic  ^eep,  altbongh  commonly  regarded  as  tbe 
progeny  of  one  particular  wild  species,  are  pnibably  an 


milar,  t 


Grtea  aadOtLaaal,  p. 321)  is  so  strikingly 

llustrative 

of  the  allutdous  in  John  x,  I-IG  that  we  can 

lot  do  bel- 

ler than  quote  it:  "Having  had  my  attenti 

li  directed 

last  night  to  tbe  words  in  John  x,  3, 1  asked 

it  was  usual  in  Greece  to  give  names  to  the 

h^p.    He 

informed  me  that  it  wa^  and  that  the  sheep 

obej'ed  the 

shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their  na 

ncs.    This 

c  truth  of 

this  remark.     Pasaing  bv  a  flock  of  sheep, 

asked  ihe 

shepherd  the  >ame  question  which  I  had  put 

to  the  ser- 

vanl,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.    I 

ihcn  bade 

him  call  one  of  bis  sheep;  he  did  so,  and 

t  instantly 

^  up  to  the 

iflerent  species  of  animals  which  the 
human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings;  for  it  ia 
certain  that  even  the  American  arffdii  can  be  rendered 
tractable,  and  that  the  Conican  niuimn  wlQ  breed  with 
the  common  aheep.  'ihe  normal  animal, from  whicb  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  domestic  raoei  are 
assumeil  to  be  descended,  is  still  found  wild  in  tbe  high 
mountain  regions  of  Persia,  and  is  readily  distinguished  - 
from  two  other  wild  specie*  bordering  on  the  same  re- 
gion. What  breeds  the  eariiest  ehepherd  tribes  reared 
in  and  about  Palestine  can  now  be  only  inferred  from 
negative  characten;  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  show 

bomed  variety  of  Egypt  and  continental  Europe:  in 
genera]  white,  and  occauonally  black,  altbongh  there 
was  on  the  Upper  Nile  a  speckled  race ;  and  so  early  aa 
the  time  of  Aristotle  tbe  Arabians  possessed  a  rufous 
breed,  another  with  a  veiy  long  tail,  and,  above  all,  a 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present  is  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Syrian.  Thtte  three  varieties  are  said 
to  be  of  African  origin,  the  red  hairy  in  particular  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristics  to  mark  ita  descent  from 
the  wild  Orii  Irogrlnphas  or  barbaiut,  at  ttbth  of  the 
Arabian  and  Egypltsn  mountains.  Flocks  of  the  bd- 
cient  breed,  derived  from  the  Itedawin,  are  now  extant 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  cbancters, 
chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common  homed  white, 
often  with  black  and  white  about  tbe  bee  and  feet,  the 
tail  somewhat  thicker  and  longer  than  the  European. 

The  sbeep  of  Syria  and  Palettine  are  the  l)r(Jid-t«l 
(Orit  lalicaadalut),  and  a  variety  of  the  common  sbeep 
of  this  country  {Orii  aria)  called  the  Bidoafti,  accord- 
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ing  to  RuawU  {Aleppo^  ii,  147).  The  broiMi-Uiled  kind 
has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  Aristotle,  who  lived 
more  than  2000  yean  ago,  expreaaly  mentions  Syrian 
sheep  with  taib  a  cubit  wide.  This  or  another  variety 
of  the  species  is  also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii,  113)  as 
occurring  in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  prob- 
ably alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii,  8,  etc.,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the 
backbone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar.  ^The 
carcass  of  one  of  these  sheep,  without  including  the 
head,  feet,  entraik,  and  skin,  generally  weighs  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen 
pounds;  but  some  of  the  largest  breed,  that  have  been 
fattened  with  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  150  pounds, 
the  tail  alone  composing  a  third  of  the  whole  weight. 
This  tail — a  broad  and  fiattlsh  appendage — has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  and  loose  mass  of  flesh  or  fat  upon 
the  rump  and  about  the  root  of  the  tail ;  and  from  the 
odd  motion  which  it  receives  when  the  animal  walks, 
one  would  suppose  it  connected  to  the  animal's  body 
only  by  the  skin  with  which  it  is  covered. ...  In  the 
Egyptian  variety  this  tail  is  quite  pendulous  and  broad 
throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  variety  the  tail  narrows 
almost  to  a  point  towards  the  end,  and  the  extremity  is 
turned  up.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  animaL 
The  sheep  of  the  extraordinary  size  mentioned  before 
are  very  rare,  and  usually  kept  in  yards,  so  that  they 
are  in  little  danger  of  injuring  the  tail  as  they  walk. 
But  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
bushes,  the  shepherds  in  several  places  of  Syria  fix  a 
thin  piece  of  board  on  the  under-part  (which  is  not,  like 
the  rest,  covered  with  wool),  and  to  this  board  small 
wheels  are  sometimes  added. . . .  The  tail  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  serv- 
ing very  often  in  the  kitchen  in  the  place  of  butter,  and, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an  ingredient  in  various 
dishes;  when  the  animal  is  young  it  is  little  inferior  to 
the  best  marrow"  (Kitto,  Phjfs.  Hut,  of  PalaL  p.  806; 
see  also  Thomson,  ut  tup.  i,  178). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob's  conduct 
in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  uncompromisingly 
condemned  by  some  writers.  We  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion briefly  in  its  zoological  bearing.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  to  account  for  the  complete  success  which 
attended  Jacob's  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  and  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  water- 
ing-troughs, on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers,  for 
the  most  part,  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the  Latin  fathers  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere  natural  operation  of  the  imagination, 
adducing  as  illustntions  in  point  various  devices  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of 
mares,  asses,  etc;  (see  Oppian,  Cyiuff,  i,  827, 857;  Pliny, 
//.  iV.  vii,  10,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilian,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius,  and 
Bochart).  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Jerome  and 
others  are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The 
quotations  adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
speak  of  painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter 
concipiendum,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals 
themselves,  and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects, 
were  the  cause  of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  fastus. 
KosenmUller,  however  (SchoL  ad.  loc.),  cites  Hastfeer 
{De  Re  Oviaria,  German  version,  p.  17, 30, 43, 46, 47)  as 
a  writer  by  whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  confirmed. 
Even  granting  the  general  truth  of  these  instances,  and 
acknowledging  the  curious  effect  which  peculiar  sights 
through  some  nervous  influence  do  occasionally  pro- 
duce in  the  fcetus  of  many  animals,  yet  we  must  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers  and  ascribe  the  production  of 
Jacob's  q>otted  sheep  and  goats  to  divine  agency.  The 
whole  question  has  been  carefully  considered  by  Nitsch- 
mann  (De  Coryh  Jacobi,  in  Thes.  Nov.  TheoL  Phil,  i, 
202-206),  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passsge: 
^  Fatemur  itaque,  cum  Yossio  aliiiqae  piis  viris,  illam  | 
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pecudum  imaginationem  tantum  fuisse  causam  adju- 
vantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  divinsB  tribuendum  esse 
virtuti,  qusB  suo  concursu  sic  debilem  causas  secundsB 
vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secundum  naturam  pnesta- 
re  non  valeret  id  divina  benedictione  supra  naturam 
pnestaret;'*  and  then  Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  ^-13,  where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his 
success  was  due  to  divine  interference ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kalisch 
(//»«<.  and  Crit,  Comment,  Gen,  xxx  and  xxxi)j  who 
represents  the  patriarch  as  *' unblushingly  executing 
frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  then 
abusing  the  authority  of  God  in  covering  or  justifying 
them."  We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  difficulty  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if  the  above  expla- 
nation be  adopted;  but  we  have  no  other  alternative, 
for,  as  Patrick  has  observed, "  let  any  shepherd  now  try 
this  device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  divine  operation."  The  greater  difllculty  alluded 
to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have  directly  inter- 
fered to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudulently  towards  his  un- 
cle. But  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  was  any  fraud 
fairly  called  such  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been 
thus  aided,  he  might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's 
niggardly  conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years;  Laban 
confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably  under 
Jacob's  management,  but  all  the  return  he  got  was  un- 
fair treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  La- 
ban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with  him  (Gen.  xxxi,  7). 
God  vouchsafed  to  deliver  Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
hard  master,  and  to  punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which 
he  did  by  pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to 
himself  large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
hdping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged  to 
him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to  grant.  "  Were 
it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,**for  any  private  person  to 
make  reprisals,  the  injurious  treatment  Jacob  had  re- 
ceived from  Laban,  both  in  imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and 
prolonging  his  servitude  without  wages,  was  enough  to 
give  him  both  the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do 
so.  God  Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the 
determination  of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject. 

The  relation  of  the  sheep  to  man,  in  a  pastoral  coun- 
try, gave  rise  to  many  beautiful  symbols  and  interest- 
ing illustrations.  Jehovah  was  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  and  Israel  was  his  flock  (Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1 ; 
Ixxix,  18 ;  Isa.  xl,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  1, 2;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  and 
often  elsewhere) ;  the  apostasy  of  sinners  from  God  is 
the  straying  of  a  lost  sheep  (Psa.  cxix,  176 ;  Isa.  liii,  6 ; 
Jer.  1, 6) ;  and  the  ever-blessed  Sou  of  God  coming  down 
to  our  world  is  a  shepherd  seeking  his  sheep  which  were 
lost  (Luke  XV,  4-6).  He  is  the  only  shepherd ;  all  who 
do  not  own  him  are  thieves  and  robbers  (John  x,  8); 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (Matt,  vii,  15).  He  is  the 
good  shepherd,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep  (John  x, 
11);  and  now  he  gives  them  his  own  life  in  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  is  eiemal  life  (ver.  28 ;  Bom.  vi,  9-11 ;  CoL 
ii,  12).  As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  pa- 
tience, and  submiuion,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(Isa.  liii,  7 ;  Acts  viii,  82,  etc.)* 

In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  recorded  in  ch. 
viii,  the  Medo-Pereian  monarchy  was  seen  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram  with  two  unequal  horns,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  a  one-homed  he-goat,  representing  the  Mac- 
edonian power.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  latter  symbol  [see  Goat],  and  the  former 
i»  no  less  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
ram  was  accepted  as  the  national  emblem  by  the  Persian 
people,  as  the  h^goat  was  by  the  Macedonians.  Am- 
mianus  Mareellinus  states  that  the  king  of  Persia  wore 
a  ram's  head  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadem.   The  type  of  a  ram  is  seen  on  ancient  Persian 


K»ner»ll7  of  rude  ««utnie- 


eoins,  aa  on  oqc  of  undoubted  ^i 
ColIeetiMi,  in  wbich  Ihe  obvenc  is  ■  ram's  liead  snd  the 
TCveiw  a  nm  coucbant.  Kami'  heaile,  with  horns  of 
Dii«qu>l  height,  are  tlill  to  be  wen  »cit1ptured  ou  the  pil- 
lanorrenepulu.— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim. 

Sbeepcote  (nr  Bheepfold)  is  daignaicd  hy  sev- 
enl  Heb.  leims.  tfyi,  narih  (a  \abilnlioii  or  direlling- 
place,  aa  uiually  rendered,  " ■heepcot^,"  2  Sam. rii,  8; 
1  Cbnm.  xvii,  I;  "fold,"  lu.  Ixr,  lOi  Jer.  xxiii,  S; 
Eick.  ixxiv,  I4{  "stable,"  xxv,  6),  meatu,  iu  a  gen- 
eral HDW,  a  place  when  flocks  repose  and  feed;  and, 
aa  the  Orientals  da  not  UBually  fold  their  Hocka  at 
night,  it  miul  be  ltd  lo  the  context  to  determine 
whether  we  are  to  understand  "pastures"  or  "sheep- 
Iblds."  A  more  dislinctire  term  ia  ri'i'^1,  gtderSli,  an 
cndowrr,  "cole"  (I  Sam.  xxir,  8  j  "  fold,"  Numb,  xxxii, 
I6.HSG;  Zeph.  ii,E;  elsewhere  "hedge"  or  "wall"), 
which  means  a  built  pen  or  safe  ainiclure,  such  as  ad- 
Joins  buildings,  and  used  fur  cattle  aa  well  as  sheep. 
Special  terms  are  H^^'O,  miilM  (a  ptm  for  flocks; 
"ruhl,"  Pm.  t,  9;  Ixxviii,  70;  Hab.  iii,  IT),  and 
D^n^l^S,  BiMprHidyin  {the  dual  form  of  which  indi- 
cate* (touifaroio,  as  of  alalia  for  cattle  or  sbeep)  "sheep- 
falda,"  Jndg.  V,  IS;  "two  burdens,"  Geo.  xlix,  H).  It 
ia  to  be  observed  that  the  Oriental  flocks, 
when  tb«f  belong  to  nomada,  are  ctmatantl^ 
kept  in  the  open  country,  wiibout  being  foldnl 
■t  night.  This  ia  also  the  case  when  tbe 
flocks  belonging  to  a  setlled  peopli 


and  well-built  enclotum  or 
tnwera  (geneially  roond), 
irhich  are  impregnable  to 
any  force  of  the  depreda- 
tors when  once  the  fliick  ia 
within  tbem,  Such  tower* 
also  occur  in  district*  where 
tbere  are  only  amall  dis- 
peraed  •ettlcments  and  vil- 
lages, and  serre  the  inhab- 
itants not  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks,  but  aa 
fortresses  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, in  which  they  depoait 
their  property,  and,  prrbapa, 
when  the  danger  ia  immi- 
nent, their  femalea  and  chil- 
dren. When  no  danger  i* 
apprehended,  or  none  from 
which  the  protection  of  tbe 
ahcphcrds  and  doga  ia  Twt 
aiilliciciit,  the  flocks  are  ontv 
fuldcd  when  coUected  lo  be 
shorn.     They  are  then  kept 


keep  them  together,  but  alitl 
more  under  the  impreaaion  that  the  sweating  and 
evaporation  which  result  fmm  their  being  crowded 
together  previomly  to  slienriiig  improve  the  quality 
of  the  wooL  Those  poor  villagers  ubo  have  no  large 
flocks  to  send  out  to  the  wililcmess  pastures,  with  a 
proper  appointment  of  shepherds,  but  possesa  a  few 
theep  and  cattle,  which  feed  during  the  day  iu  the 
neighboring  commona,  under  the  care  of  children  ur 
women,  and  who  cannot  provide  the  necessary  watch 
and  proteclian  fur  them  at  night,  drive  them  home,  and 
either  fold  them  in  a  common  enclosure,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned,  in  or  near  the  village,  or  pen  them 
separately  near  their  own  dwellings.  Pent  or  cotes  of 
this  data  serve  also  for  the  lambs  and  calves,  while  too 
yoimg  to  be  kept  out  with  the  flocks  or  to  be  trusted  in 
a  common  encloaure.  Tbey  usually  are  near  the  dwell- 
ings, which  are  merely  huts  made  of  mats  on  a  frame- 
work of  palm- branches;  these  we  conceive  to  answer 
well  to  the  "tabernacles"  (booths),  "shepherds'  cot- 
lagea,"  and  other  humbler  habitations  noticed  in  Script- 
ure. Such  villages  are  of  a  class  beluo^ng  lo  a  people 
(Arabs)  who,  Uke  the  IsrseUtea,  have  relinquished  the 
migratory  life,  but  who  atill  give  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  pasturage,  and  do  some  tillle  mstters  in  the  way 
of  cultutc.    It  is  pnaible  that  tbe  vUU 


a  feed,  f. 


*  days' journey,  in  the  deserts 
landa,  where  they  possess  or  claim  ■  right  of 
pasturage.    This  seems  In  have  been  the  case 
with  the  flocks  fed  by  David.     As  anch  flocks 
are  particularly  exposed  to  the  depredatory  at- 
tacks of  the  regular  nomRd^  who  ounaider  tho 
flocks  of  a  settled  people  as  mote  than  even 
usually  fair  prey,  and  contest  their  right  lo 
pasture  in  the  descrla.  the  ahephenls.  when  they 
are  in  a  district  particularly  liable  to  danger  frtim    i 
thiscauM,orfromtbeatUcksofwiUbeaat*,aiid  v 
doubt  whether  Ihemselves  and  their  dogs  can 
afford  adequate  protection,  drive  their  flocks  at      >- 
night  into  cavea,  or,  where  there  are  none,  into 
uncorertil  enclosures,  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  putpoMal  suitable  diatancea.  Theae  are 
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brewsf  when  they  fint  begin  to  settle  in  Palestine,  were 
of  a  very  similar  description.— Kitto,  Pict,  Bibkj  note  at 
1  Ghron.  xvii,  2. 

EUieepgate  (^{»Xn  ^r^,  Sha'ar  hatt-Tttm;  Sept. 

ri  irvKti  fi  TTpofiaTUcfi ;  Vulg.  Porta  ffregis)t  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  1, 
32 ;  xii,  89).  It  sUxxl  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  comer  (lit,  1, 32)  or  gate  of  the 
guard'house  (xii,  89,  A.  Y.  *^  prison-gate").  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  Tcpo^anxii  (sc.  icuKii)  of  John 
▼,  2  ;  A.  V.  inaccurately,  "  sheep-marfel").  Bertheau 
{Extg,  Handbuchy  on  Nehemiah,  p.  144)  is  right  in 
placing  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  but  is  wrong  in 
placing  it  at  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (so  also 
Keil,  after  Tobler),  since  no  wall  existed  north  of  the 
Temple  enclosure  nearly  sc  far  to  the  east  as  that  point 
till  after  the  death  of  Christ  See  Jerusalem.  Barclay 
locates  it  in  a  presumed  outer  wall  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple  on  the  east  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
1|6);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  separate  wall 
existed.  The  adjoining  localities  would  seem  to  fix  it 
in  the  eastern  wall  of  Ophel,  opposite  the  present  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.    See  Bethesda. 

Sheep-market  (John  v,  2).  The  word  '*  market" 
is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  possibly  after  Lu- 
ther, who  has  SchqfhauM,  The  words  of  the  original 
are  ivi  ry  npo^Tucy,  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
plied not  tnarkeij  but  gate  (iri/Xy),  as  in  the  Sept.  version 
of  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
article  (q.  v.).  The  Vulgate  connects  the  irpajSariKri 
with  the  ffoXv^jS^pa,  and  reads  Probaiica  piscina ; 
while  the  Sjrriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and 
names  only  a  ^  place  of  baptism."— Smith. 

Sheep-master  (^{?3,  nokSd),  properly  a  shepherd 
(q.  V.)  or  sheep-breeder  (2  Kings  iii,  4) ;  hence  a  ^*  herd- 
man"  in  general  (Amos  i,  1). 

Sheepahanks,  William,  a  learned  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Linton,  Craven,  Yorkshire,  March 
18, 1740.  Educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  own 
parish,  he  was  admitted  in  1761  to  St  John^s  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  RA.  in  January*, 
1766,  and  in  1767  was  elected  fellow  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  In  1771  and  1772  he  served  the  univer- 
sity in  the  office  of  moderator.  He  accepted  the  rec- 
tory of  Ovington,  Norfolk  in  1773 ;  and,  having  set- 
tled in  Grassington,  he  received  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  into  his  house.  In  1777  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Seberham,  Cumberland;  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  valuable  cure  of  St  John's,  Leeds ;  and 
in  1792  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1794  or  1795  for  a  much  more  valuable 
8t«ll  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Leeds,  July  26, 1810,  and 
was  interred  in  his  own  church.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Sheep-shearer  (Ttft,  gozex,  2  Sam.  xiii,  23,  24; 
fully  with  "(K^C,  fsdn,  added,  Gen.  xxxviii,  12).    The 

time  of  sheep-shearing  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  sea- 
son of  great  festivity  (xxxi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  4, 8,  36 ; 
2  Sam.  xiii,  23-28;  2  Kings  x,  12, 14;  Isa.  liii,  7). 

Sheer-Thnraday  (spelled  also  Chare,  Shere,  or 
Shier)  is  also  known  as  Maunday  (q.  v.)  or  Shrift 
Thursday.  These  are  names  given  in  England  to  the 
Thursday  of  Passion  Week.  It  is  known  in  the  Romish 
Church  as  Quinta  Feria  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum, 
and  its  institution  is  attributed  to  Leo  II  about  682. 
But  the  day  was  dbserved  as  early  as  the  5th  century 
by  the  celebration  of  the  lord's  suppet  in  connection 
with  the  washing  of  feet  It  has  had  several  appella- 
tions in  allusion  to  events  commemorated  or  ceremonies 
observed,  such  as  Dies  Coma  Domirdcce,  the  Day  of  the 
lord's  Supper;  Dies  Natalie  Eucharistia,  the  Birthday 
of  the  Eucharist ;  Natcdis  Calicis,  the  Birthday  of  the 
Cup;  Dies  Panis,  the  Day  of  Bread;  Dies  Lticis,  the 
Day  of  Light,  with  allusion  perhaps  to  the  lights  used 


at  the  Lord*s  supper;  Dies  Viridiumf  a  title  of  doubtful 
meaning.  It  was  also  called  Capitularium,  because  the 
heads  {capita)  i)>t  catechumens  were  washed  that  day 
preparatory  to  baptism.  The  name  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land was  derived  from  the  custom  of  men  polling  their 
beards  on  this  day  as  a  token  of  grief  for  our  Xiord*s 
betrayal :  *'  fur  that  in  old  fathers*  days  the  people  would 
that  day  shere  their  beedes,  and  clypp  theyr  hordes,  and 
pool  theyr  heedes,  and  make  them  honest  ayent  Easter- 
day."  In  Saxony  it  is  called  Good-Thursday,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  Kiss-Thursday,  in  allusion  to  the  Ju- 
das kiss.  Among  the  observances  of  the  day  were  the 
silence  of  all  bells  from  this  day  till  Easter-eve ;  the 
admission  of  penitents  who  had  been  excluded  from  re- 
ligious services  at  the  beginning  of  Lent ;  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  by  the  pope  below  the  altar 
of  the  Lateran.  Oil  for  extreme  unction,  for  chrism, 
and  for  baptism  was  consecrated  on  this  day.  After 
vespers  on  this  day  two  acolytes  strif  tie  altars  of  all 
their  ornaments,  and  cover  them  with  black  trimmings, 
while  in  many  places  the  altars  are  washed  with  wine 
and  water,  and  rubbed  with  herbs.— Eadie,  Eccles.  Cy- 
clop, s.  V.  {  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol,  s.  v. 

Sheet  stands  in  the  A.  T.  for  the  Heb.  'p'^D,  sadin 
(Judg.  xiv,  12, 18  (  "  fine  linen,"  Prov.  xxxi,  24 ;  Isa.  iii, 
23 ;  comp.  (rivlutv),  and  the  Gr.  6^6vi)  (Acts  x,  11 ;  xi, 
5),  which  both  mean  properly  a  Wun  doth ;  hence  the 
former  a  shirt  (as  in  the  marg.),  and  the  latter  a  saU. 
see  LI2CRX. 

Shegog,  WiixiAM  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, N.  C.,  Nov.  8, 1821.  He  professed  religion  in  1843, 
was  licensed  to  preach  about  1850,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  AUbama  Conference.  He  located  in 
1857 ;  was  readmitted  into  the  Alabama  Conference  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Texas  Confer- 
ence. He  labored  in  Texas  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  April  28, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conferences 
ofM.  E.  Ch.  South,  1864,  p.  525. 

Shehari'ah  (Heb.  Shecharyah',  TynXTQ,  dawning 
of  Jehovah ;  Sept  Yaapia^,  ▼.  r.  Papain  and  Yeut/na), 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  viii, 
26).     RC.588. 

Sheik  (Arabic  for  elder),  a  title  of  reverence,  applied 
chiefly  to  a  learned  man  or  a  reputed  saint,  but  also  used 
sometimes  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Mr.,  Hcrr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  is,  however, 
only  given  to  a  Moslem.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries,  and  to  the  higher 
order  of  religious  preachers.  The  sheik  of  Mecca,  by 
virtue  of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies 
a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba. 

SHEIK  al-Gebal  {Andent  of  the  Mountain)  is  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  those  Ismaelitcs 
of  Irak  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom 
their  chief  would  pronounce  to  be  his  enemies. 

SHEIK  el-Islam,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  grand-mufti 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  president  of  the  Ulerna,  or  Col- 
lege of  the  Professors  of  the  Mohamm«lan  Law.  The 
title  is  supposed  to  have  been  assumed  first  by  Moham- 
med II  in  1453,  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat 
of  hb  empire. 

Sheiri,  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  the 
protectors  of  the  male  sex  among  men. 

Shekalim.    See  Talmud. 

She'kel  [many  shel'el]  (Heb.  shekei,  hpV,  from 
b{312?,  to  weigh  out),  the  Hebrew  standard  of  valuation, 
as  the  cubit  was  of  mensuration.    See  Metrology. 

L  Scriptural  Description. — The  shekel  was  properly 
a  certain  weight  according  to  which  the  quantity  and 
price  of  things  were  determined ;  e.  g.  bread  (Ezek.  iv, 
10);  hair  (1  Sam.  xiv,  26) ,  especially  metals,  as  brass, 
iron,  silver,  gold;  and  articles  made  of  metal,  as  arms^ 
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yeaels,  etc  (Exod.  xxxtiu,  24,  25,  29 ;  Numb,  viit  18 
eq. ;  xxxi,  52 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  6, 7 ;  Jo«h.  vii,  21 ;  1  Chron. 
iii,  9).    Especially  did  the  Hebrews  use  silver  weighed 
by  the  shekel  as  money,  and  often  it  was  actually  weighed 
out,  although  they  may  early  have  had  pieces  or  ban  of 
silver  marked  with  the  weight  (Gen.  xxixi,  16 ;  Lev.  v, 
15 ;  xxvii,  3-7 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10 ;  Esek. 
xxi,  82).   From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  the 
iacrfd  shtlcd  {p'^t\  bj^lb,  **  shekel  of  the  sanctoary**)! 
somewhat  heavier,  it  would  seem,  or  at  least  of  just  and 
full  weight,  according  to  which  all  contributions  and 
tribute  for  sacred  purposes  were  to  be  reckoned  (Exod. 
XXX,  18, 24;  xxxviii,24;  Lev.  v,  15;  xxvii,  3, 25;  Numb. 
iii,47, 50;  vii,  13;  xviii,  16;  xix,26);  but  whether  the 
shekel  of  the  king's  weight  (Ti^SO  ISXa  ^^O,  2  Sam. 
xiv,  26)  is  still  different,  cannot  be  determined.     Nor 
can  the  exact  weight  of  the  shekel  be  fully  ascertained. 
The  sacred  shekel  contained  twenty  gerahSf  beans,  car- 
rot-corns, as  some  suppose  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii, 
25 ;  Numb,  iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  12).  More  to  the 
purpose  is  the  specification  of  the  rabbins  that  the  she- 
kel was  equal  to  320  barley-grains;  since  this  accords 
tolerably  well  with  the  actual  weight  of  the  Maccabcan 
shekels  still  preserved.    In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace  XV,  6)  silver  coins  were  struck,  each  weighing 
one  shekel,  and  stamped  with  the  words  bi<'^C^  ^pO,  a 
thekd  of  Israd  (see  Bayer,  De  Nummit  Hebrao-Satna- 
ritanu  [Talent.  1781,  4to],  p.  171  sq. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Numor.  Vei.  I,  iii,  465  sq.).    Some  of  the  specimens  still 
extant,  though  worn  by  age,  weigh  266  or  270  Paris 
grains;  so  that  the  full  Maccabsan  shekel  must  have 
been  at  least  about  274  grains,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
the  didrachm  of  iEgina.    Hence  the  Sept.  renders  the 
word  sometimes  aUXo^,  and  sometimes  SiBpaxfiov  or 
diipaxttcu     But  Josephus  and  later  writers  give  the 
value  at  four  Attic  drachma  (Ant,  iii,  8,  2;  Hesych. 
s.  v. ;  Jerome,  A  d  Ezech.  p.  43,  ed.  Yallars.).    In  their 
time,  however,  the  Attic  drachma  had  depreciated,  and 
was  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  Roman  denatiut^  i.  e.  7^ 
sterling,  or  15  cenu  (Pliny,  HuL  Nat.  xxi,  109).    The 
Maccabnan  shekel,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  60  cents.   (See  Bockh,  Metrol.  Untersuch.  p. 
55-57, 62, 63, 299 ,  Smith,  Did.  ofCUut.  Antiq,  s.  v. "  De- 
narius").   Hence  the  half-shekel,  which  was  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  is  called  ^i- 
ipax/iov  in  Matt,  xvii,  24.    Some  suppose  that  the  ear- 
lier common  shekel  was  less  than  the  Maccabiean  by 
one  half  (Bockh,  ut  tup,  p.  63;  Bertheau,  Abhandl.  p. 
26).    At  Ephesus  a  shekel  of  gold  was  in  use,  according 
to  Alexander  ^Etolus  (ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  22).     Some 
understand  such  a  coin  in  1  Chron.  xxi,  25;  but  the 
words  imply  rather  weighL— Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v. 

In  silver  shekels  were  paid  the  contributions  to  the 
Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  13),  the  fines  for  offences  (xxi^ 
xxii;  Deut,  xxii,  19,  29;  Lev.  v,  15),  taxes  exacted  by 
kings  or  governors  (2  Kings  xv,  20 ;  Nch.  v,  15),  the 
price  of  ariicles  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24;  2  Kings  vii,  1),  etc. 
In  some  cases  large  sums  were  weighed  together  (Gen. 
xxiii,  16,  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  though  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  pieces  of  different  denominations — both  half  and 
quarter  shekels  (Exod.  xxx,  13, 15;  1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
In  many  instances  relating  to  purchases,  a  word  b  omit- 
ted in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  rendering  is  always  **  a  thou- 
sand," or  the  like,  "  of  silver."  The  term  "  pieces"  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  **  shekels"  is  the  word  understood  in  all  cases.  See 
Silver,  Piece  op.  In  Neb.  v,  15  mention  is  made  of 
f>rty  shekels  of  silver  paid  to  the  governors,  and  prob- 
ably these  shekels  may  have  been  the  silver  coin  cir- 
culating in  Persia  called  aiyXo^,  This  coin  has  gener- 
aUy  been  considered  a  kind  of  shekel ;  but  as,  according 
to  Xenophon  {Anab,  i,  5,  6),  it  was  equal  to  1\  Attic 
oboli,  and  an  obolus  weighed  11.25  grains  (11.25  X  7.5= 
81.375),  ^i^ing  a  Persian  tdlver  coin  of  84  grains,  it  is 
clear  that  the  oi'yXoc  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
9tKKoQ  (weighing  220  grains),  except  in  name.    (See 


Leake,  Num.  MdL  Europe,  p.  21 ;  Madden  [F.  W.],  BitL 
Jew.  Com.  p.  20.)  But  at  this  time  there  were  coina 
also  current  in  Penia  of  the  same  standard  as  the  shekel 
(liiounet,  Duerip.  de  Mid.  v,  645,  No.  30-40;  viii,  426, 
No.  29-^).  See  also  Schickard,  De  Numis  Ilebr.  p.  15 ; 
Bayer,  Siclut  Sacer  ei  Pro/an.  (Lips.  1667) ;  Iseling,  De 
Sidit  Ebrrnor.  (BasiL  1708).  For  further  information  on 
this  question,  consult  the  remarks  of  the  abb^  Cavedoni 
(Le  Prwc  Quest,  riguardanti  la  Num.  Giud.  Definitiv. 
DecUe  [Modena,  1864]) ;  Madden  {Num.  Chron.  v,  191) ; 
and  Plumptre  (Bible  Educator,  iii,  96  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Coin. 

IL  Extant  Specimens, —  1.  Rabbinical  Notice*. — Our 
attention  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  early  no- 
tices of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one  of  the  trea- 
tises bears  the  title  of"  Shekalim,"  or  Shekels^  we  should 
find  some  information  on  the  subjecL  But  this  treatise, 
being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  o( 
course  useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Kashi  and 
Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th  century) 
for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the  forms  of  He- 
brew letters  in  ancient  times;  but  the  most  important 
Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer  is  that  from  ^crai- 
bem,  i.  e.  Babbi  Mosee  Bar^Nackman,  who  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  centnrv.  He  describes 
a  shekel  which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  Cvtkaans 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  explanation  which 
they  gave  of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side  Shekel  Aa* 
ShekaUm,  '<The  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  on  the  t>ther, 
**  Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription,  "  The  shekd 
of  Israel;"  but  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  De  S'ummis,  p.  11).  In  the 
16th  century  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  states  that  R.  Moses 
Basula  had  arranged  a  Cuthflsan,  i.  e.  Samaritan,  alpha- 
bet from  coins,  and  R.  Moses  Alaskar  (of  whom  little  is 
known)  ia  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  on  some 
Samaritan  coins  "  In  such  a  year  of  the  consolation  of 
Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king."  The  same  R. 
Azarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bar- 
tolocci,  BibL  Babb.  iv,  158),  in  his  D'':'^5  "IIK^j^The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  Fons  Oculorum,  as  Bayer  trans- 
lates it,  which  would  require  y^TTO,  not  *1^>i(Q)i  discuss- 
es the  Transfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and  describes 
the  above-mentioned  shekel  of  Israel;  he  also  deter- 
mines the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  oynce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  tiroes  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbins  with  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions corresponding  with  those  now  found  (except  in 
one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error),  and  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  weight.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations in  tracing  the  history  of  this  coinage. 

2.  JLater  Notices, — We  pass  on  now  to  the  earliest 
mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers.  We  be- 
lieve that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who 
saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a  Parisian  travel- 
ler who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in  the  16th  centurj-.  In 
a  curious  work  published  by  him  in  1588,  entitled  Al- 
phabeium  Duodecim  Linguarumy  the  following  passage 
occurs.  After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  waa 
the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus: 

*'  I  draw  tbip  inference  from  silver  colnw  of  grent  an- 
tiquitv  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They  set  such 
store  oy  ihem  that  I  could  not  get  one  of  them  (not  other- 
wise worth  a  qnincnnx)  for  two  gold  pieces.  The  Jews 
pay  they  iire  of  the  tinie  o/  Solomon^  and  they  added  that, 
hating  the  Snmarirnns,  as  Ihey  do,  worse  than  dogv,  and 
never  speaking  to  them,  nothing  endears  these  coins  so 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  characters 
were  once  in  their  common  nsape,  nature,  ns  it  were, 
yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  ssy  that  at  Jern- 
Ba1em,now  called  Chtu  or  Ch^isaembarfeh^  in  the  masonry 
and  in  the  deei>est  part  of  the  ruins,  these  eolus  are  dug 
up  daily." 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  sbekeb^ 
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bat  the  inscription  is  oorrect.  He  was  unable  U>  explain 
the  letten  over  the  vaae,  which  soon  became  the  subject 
of  a  discussion  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  that 
lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them  are  enumerated  by  Bayer  in  his  treatise  De 
Nummit  Hebrteo-SamariUmUf  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obviously 
be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuccessful  guesses 
as  Bayer  enumerates. 

The  work  of  Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors 
nearly  solved  the  proUem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in 
Prof.  Tychsen,  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen  gave  a  sum* 
mary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  O. 
G.  Tychsen.  2>e  Numis  Hebraicia  Diatribe^  qua  »imul 
ad  Xupercu  ilL  F.  P,  Bayerii  Objectione*  JUtpomdetur 
(Rostochii,  1791).  His  first  position  is,  that  (1)  either 
all  the  coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, are  false;  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they  be- 
long to  Bar-cocheba  (p.  6).  This  he  modifies  slightly  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise  (p.  52,  53),  where  he 
states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1)  that  the  Jews  had  no 
coined  money  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that 
during  the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba  (or  Bar-cosiba), 
Samaritan  money  was  coined  either  by  the  Samaritans 
to  please  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samar- 
itans, and  that  the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order 
to  make  the  coins  desirable  as  amulets!  and  (3)  that 
the  coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maocabiens  belong  to  this 
period.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,  but 
his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the  first  place, 
no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  she- 
kels attributed  to  Simon  Maccabeus,  or  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  coins  of  Bar-cocheba. 
But  as  Tychsen  never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  com- 
petent judge.  There  is  another  consideration,  which, 
if  further  demonstration  were  needed,  would  supply  a 
very  strong  argument.  These  coins  were  first  made 
known  to  Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Kabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost  de- 
raonstratire.  But  they  bear  such  undoubted  marks  of 
genuineness  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins  could  doubt 
them  for  a  moment  Postell  quotes,  e.  g^  the  following 
passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud:  T'tSlS  7'2'^'Q 

(bbna)  ^bma  i3'»x  »a*^n3  p  -pas  oia»),»*Bev- 

olution  (Siaraaritan)  money,  like  that  of  Ben-Coziba, 
does  not  defile."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous; nor  does  Tychsen*s  explanation  appear  quite  satis- 
factory. He  adds,  "  does  not  defile  if  used  as  an  amu- 
let'*  We  should  rather  inquire  whether  the  expression 
may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of  *<  defiling  the 
hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test  (see  Ginsburg,  Commealary  on  the  Song  of  Song9, 
Pb  3).  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the  ex- 
pressions may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets. 
The  passage  is  from  the  division  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud entitled  "isr:  ItJ^a,  Maaser  Sheni,  or  "The  Sec- 
ond Tithe." 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  mention  that  although 
some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew  letters  instead  of 
Samaritan,  these  are  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.  It  is 
the  more  needful  to  make  this  statement,  as  in  some 
books  of  high  repuUtion,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot^  these 
shekels  are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  sugg^t  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only ;  the 
Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner  than  the 
Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distinguish  them 
merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a  covering.   The  char- 


acter nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan  MSS.,  although 
it  is  not  quite  identical  with  it  The  Helwew  and  Sa- 
maritan alphabets  appear  to  be  divergent  representa- 
tives of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sev* 
eral  of  the  letters.  Thus  the  Beik  and  several  other 
letters  are  evidently  identical  in  their  origin.  Also  the 
O  {Skm)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Samaritan ;  for  if  we  make  the  two  middle  strokes 
of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  it  takes  the  Hebrew 
form.  We  may  add  that  Postell  appears  to  have  ar- 
ranged his  Samaritan  alphabet  from  the  coins  which  hi 
describes. 

In  the  coarse  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable  impoi^ 
tance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy,  en- 
titled Getektekte  der  fidischm  MUnzen,  It  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  present  article.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  vievifs  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only  become 
known  latel}'.  Soom  coins  have  been  described  in  the 
Revue  Numismatigue  (1860,  p.  260  sq.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleazar  ooina  has  been  given.  A  coin  was 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcy  which  is  sup- 
posed by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit  It  is  scarcely 
legible,  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and 
Simon  ben-Giora,  were  at  the  head  of  large  factions.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been 
struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders;  hot 
it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
acted  in  concert  Yet  a  copper  coin  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  /Seme  NumitmatiqMe  which  undoubtedly 
bears  the  inacripton  of  ^  Eleazar  the  priest"  Its  types 
are — 

Obverae.  A  vw>e  with  one  handle  and  the  Inscription 
pisn  "^TS^bK,  **  Eleazar  the  Priest,"  in  Samaritan  let- 
ters. 

Reverae.  A  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  insertptfon  KHSO 
[bKnjO*^  rinA  nn,"YearoneoftheRedempUon 
of  Israel.** 

Some  silver  coins  aUo,  first  published  by  Seiehardt,bear 
the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a  palm-tree, 
but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right  The  reverse 
bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as  the  copper  coins. 
These  coins,  as  well  as  some  that  bear  the  name  of 
Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to 
the  period  of  Bar-cocheba's  rebellion  (or  BarcooMBj  as 
the  name  is  often  spelled)  under  Hadrian,  because  they 
are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  col- 
lecting together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ;  but 
we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and  fresh  col- 
lections of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction  on  manv 

w 

points.  The  attribution  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels 
to  Simon  Maccabnus  may  be  considered  as  well  estab- 
lished, and  several  of  the  other  coins  described  in  the 
article  Monky  offer  no  grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt 
But  still  this  series  is  very  much  isolated  fr6m  other 
classes  of  coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  cor- 
responds in .  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we 
are  constrained,  from  the  existing  evidence,  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  stiU  look  for  further  light 
from  future  inquiries. 

3.  Characteristics  and  Classi^fication,  — The  average 
weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220  grains  troy  for 
the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half-shekeL  Among  the 
symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is  one  which  is 
considered  to  represent  that  which  was  called  Lulab  by 
the  Jews.  This  term  was  applied  (see  Haimonides  on 
the  section  of  the  Mishna  called  Rosh  liashanah,  or 
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ConuaeBCrmtai  of  tit  Ttar,  fii,  I,  tnd  the  Mtabna  iC- 
Hlf  ia  Sueeah,  nslO,  or  Booth;  iii,  I,  both  or  whicb 
pamgti  arc  quotrd  by  Bayer,  Dt  Nuin,  p.  129)  to 
the  bruiches  ur  the  three  ireea  mcnlioned  in  Lev. 
xziii,  40,  which  m  tbouKhC  lo  be  Ihe  pilm,  [he  myr- 
tle, uid  the  willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  cirried 
by  th«  IiTseliiei  itt  the  Fejuc  of  Tabetniele*,  were  luu- 
«lly  Kcompuiied  by  the  fniit  of  the  citron,  which  i« 
alio  found  in  this  lepiesentation.  tkimelimei  two  of 
these  Lulabt  are  found  tugtther.  At  least  such  is  the 
expltnstion  given  by  sooie  authorities  of  the  symbcds 
called  in  the  anicle  Honei  by  the  name  of  Shtava, 
The  subject  ts  involved  in  much  difficulty  sud  ohacuiily, 
and  we  speak,  therefore,  with  some  beaiutiuu  and  diffi- 
dence, especially  as  eiperieticed  numiimatista  differ  in 
their  vie**.  1'bia  explanaliou  is,  however,  adapted  by 
Bayer  (Ce  A'um.  p.  I2H,  219,  etc),  and  by  Cavedoni 
(OiiL  Anm.  p.  81,  82,  of  the  German  tranilalioii),  who 
adds  referrnces  lo  I  Hacc^  iv,  69;  John  x,  23,  as  he 
considers  that  the  Luiot  was  in  use  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  on  the  twenty-9fth  day  of  the  nintb  month 
as  well  aa  at  that  of  Tabernacle*.  He  also  refers  to  2 
ftlacc.  i,  IS;  x,  6,  7,  where  the  celebralion  of  ibe  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  branches  carried  by 
the  vfonbippers  are  ipecided.  The  symbol  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  shekels,  representing  a  twig  with  three 
buds,  appean  to  bear  more  rewmblance  to  the  buds  of 
the  pomegrinata  than  (o  any  other  plant, — Smith, 

The  following  list  is  substantially  Ltiat  given  by  Ca- 
vedoiii  (p.  11  of  the  German  tiatulation}  as  an  enutner- 
ation  of  all  the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any 
certainty  to  Simon  MaccabBus.    See  Nuhishatics. 

A,  Sii.vra.— I.  Bhekels  oflbree  yean,  with  Ihs  [nsctlp- 
tlon  iifiZ^  ipV.SlHtil  Iviul  ("Sbskel  of  Israel"),  on 
Ibe  obverse,  with  a  vaae,  over  which  appears  (l>  an  K, 
Alep\  [Hrat  ywr] ;  (1)  Ibe  leller  0,  Shin  [for  nilS,  Slu- 
•talk,  ■■jear"],wtth  a  3,  BdA  [jear  *];  (8)  the  letter  O, 
SM«,  wlih  a  i,  <'*'«'  iJ*"  *1- 

On  the  reverse  Is  the  twig  with  Ibree  bads,  and  the 
loBCrlpIJoa  n-alp  D^ISin^,  Jmaattm  Kidmluih,  or 
noi"Tpn,Hiijfc,l«ii«AaA  ("Jerusalem  the  Holy'T  The 
spelling  vsrlea  with  tho  jenr.  The  shekel  artbe;lri(  rear 
has  only  ndtp  obcl'l'' ;  while  than  of  the  »9>nil  and 
thint  jteT%  have  the  (nller  form,  no^'^pn  Q^bs1-l^ 
Tbe  second  *'  of  the  Jsmsalem  I*  Importsnt,  as  thuwing 
thatbolh  modes  otspetllng  were  In  Dseil  the  rnnia  time. 


From  the  British 


n.  The  same  as  above,  only  halt  Ihe  weight,  which  le 
fudlcattd  by  the  word  ^Xn,  cheltU  "a  half.'  Theio  oc- 
cur only  in  ihe^ril  and  tKtmd  years. 


Silver  E(ir-«liek( 


Copper  Shekel  otSlmon  Mansbima.    (From  Mr.  Wlgaa's 


eollectlou.) 

Snml    SW  111  IMwIB  IWO  ftolU ;  l^od, "  Iiu  W," 

II, '":in5ai«n)0,S*«™irt.irfcaC*a(»(.  "The  Fourth 
Tear,  a  Halt"    A  diron  between  two  Ltilotia, 

On  the  reverse,  IT-X  nbsob,  JAgullatk  IWoii,  "Of  the 
Liberation  of  Zlon."  A  palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
orrmlt. 

IIL  3^3n  Sa^X  ros,  ^kmoU  Arta,  BMa,  "Tbe 
Fourth  Tear,  a  Fourth,"    TwoXulaks. 

On  the  reverie,  ',V^i  rbiub~-aB  before.    Cilron-Ihilt. 


le  ChiiK 


Ueiaal 


J  called  fo. 


Sheklnah.    : 

Sbe-lclng,  one  of  tbe  sacred  books  of  the  Cbineae. 
It  contains  811  odes  and  other  lyrics,  chiefly  of  a  mor- 
al lone  and  character,  including  several  pieces  wbicb 
were  probably  composed  twelve  centuries  before  Clirist. 
It  it  believed  to  be  a  selection  from  a  larger  number 
whicb  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  by 
him  collected  and  publiehed.  — Gardner,  f'aillu  ijf  At 
World,  s.  V. 

Bbe'loh  (Heb.  Sielah',  nbo,  a  pdilum,  aa  in  1 
Sam.  i,  17  ;  or  rather  pcrhips  jKacf,  i.  q.  ShUoh ;  Sept. 
E.,XiO;i  or  SiiXui-  v.  r.  XijAw),  the  youngeat  son  of  Ju- 
dah  by  (he  daughter  of  Shuah  Ihe  Canaanite  (Gen. 
xxxviit,  6,  11,  14,  26;  xlvi,  12;  1  Cbron.  ii,  2).  fi.C 
ante  1873.  His  descendanis,  some  of  whom  are  enu- 
merated in  1  ChroB.  iv,  21-28,  were  called  (Numb,  xivi, 
20)  SS(famVM(q.v.).  Tor  Bhtlach  (A.  V,  "  SheUh,"  1 
Chron.  i,  18),  tbe  son  of  Arpbaxad,  see  Sei.a. 

Bhe'luiite  (Heb.  collectively  in  the  sing,  and  witb 
tbe  art.,  hath'SMuiii',  ^I'i'St^,  an  irregular  patran;Finic 
from  Shelah,tt  il Shrlait  [comp.  Sbiloh,  Shilonit«]; 
Sept.  6  Sr,\uvi)  a  deaignation  of  the  descendants  of 
Shelah  (q.  v.),  the  eon  of  Judah  (Numb,  xxvi,  20). 

Bhelden,  Fkascis  F„  a  Klethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  March  16, 1SI4, 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Indiana  Conference  in  IBJO, 
and  tilled  tbe  following  appointments:  NoblesviUe, 
Franklin,  Venailles,  GreenBelJ,  Belleville,  Springville, 
sud  Leesville.  In  1S48,  owing  lo  declining  health,  he 
received  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Jan.  16^ 
1850.  iir.  Sheldea  wia  a  good  English  scholar,  poa- 
sessed  an  investigating  mind,  and  was  a  fluent  preacben 
See  ilaula  o/Amtuai  Con/trtmxt,  iv.  6S8. 
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Sheldon,  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Canteibary,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Sheldon,  of  Stanton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  and  was  bom  there  July  19, 1598. 
He  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1613 ;  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  Nov.  27, 1617, 
and  Master  of  Arts  May  20, 1620 ;  was  elected  fellow  of 
AU-Souh  College  in  1622,  and  about  the  same  time 
entered  holy  orders.  lie  became  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  lord  keeper  of  Coveotr}',  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Ickford,  in 
Bucks,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Newington  by 
archbishop  Laud.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  Nov.  11,  1628,  and  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.  On 
June  25, 1634,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in 
March,  1635,  was  elected  warden  of  All -Souls.  Dr. 
Sheldon  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  and 
was  afterwards  clerk  of  the  closet  During  the  rebell- 
ion, he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  February, 
1644,  was  sent  to  attend  the  king*8  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  April,  1646,  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  vow  made 
by  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  impropriations, 
lands,  etc.,  if  it  pleased  God  to  re-establish  his  throne. 
While  the  king  was  at  Newmarket  in  1647,  Dr.  Sheldon 
attended  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  ejected 
from  his  wardenship  by  the  Parliament  visitors  on 
March  80, 1647  (or  1648),  and  imprisoned.  He  wa9  set 
at  liberty  on  Oct,  24, 1648,  and  retired  to  Snelston,  in 
Derbjrshire.  Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  on  Oct.  28,  1660,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  London.  The  Savoy  Conference 
(q.  V.)  was  held  (1661)  at  his  lodgings.  He  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Aug.  11, 1663,  and  on  Dec.  20, 
1667,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  that  office  July 
81,  1669.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  9,  1677.  See 
Chalmers,  Bwg,  DicL  s.  v. 

Shelemi'ah  (Heb.  SheUmyah',  H't^^IT;  but  [ex- 
cept  in  Ezra  x,  89;  Neh.  Ui,  80;  xiii,  13;  Jer.  xxxvii, 
3, 13]  in  the  prolonged  form,  Shelemya'hUi  !in^737^,  re- 
paid ofJthovah;  Sept.  Y^Kiyiia  or  2cXc^<ac)«  the  name 
of  nine  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Levite  appointed  to  guard  the  east  entrance  to 
the  tabernacle  nnder  David,  while  his  son  Zechariah 
had  the  northern  gate  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14).  B.C.  1043. 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  xxvi,  1, 2,  he  is  called  Mesiiklrmi- 
ah;  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  Mesuullax;  and  in  1  Chron.  ix, 
17, 31,  Shallux. 

2.  Son  of  Cushi  and  fatherofNethaniah,  which  latter 
was  father  of  the  Jchudi  whom  the  princes  sent  to  Ba- 
ruch  with  an  invitation  to  read  Jeremiah's  roll  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).    B.C.  much  ante  605. 

3.  Father  of  Jehucal  or  Jacal,  which  latter  Zedekiah 
ordered  to  request  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  the  city 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  3 ;  xxxviii,  1).     B.C.  ante  589. 

4.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Irijah,  which  latter 
arrested  Jeremiah  as  he  was  leaving  the  city  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  13).    B.C.  ante  589. 

5.  Son  of  Abdeel  and  one  of  those  ordered  to  appre- 
hend Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  604. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  39).  B.C 
458. 

7.  Another  of  the  ''sons"  of  Bani  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  41).     &C.  458. 

8.  Father  of  the  Hananiah  who  repaired  part  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  30).  B.C.  ante  446.  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  "one  of  the  apothecaries,**  i  e. 
manufacturers  of  the  sacred  incense,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh,  iii,  8  as  the  father  of  Hananiah. 

9.  A  priest  appointed  by  Nehemiah  as  commissary 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  13).    &C.  cir.  434. 

She'leph  (Heb.  id,  C)|)^,  but  always  occurring  "  in 
pause"  as  Sha'leph^  ^|l?^t  ^  drawvng-forih;  Sept.  '^joiki^ 
V.  r.  SoXe^i  etc.),  the  second  named  of  the  thirteen  sons 


of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  20).  EC.  much  post 
2515.  The  tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  sat- 
is&ctorily  identified,  both  in  modem  and  classical  times, 
as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [see  Arabia;  Jok- 
tan, etc]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  assent  of  critics.  Sheleph  is  found  where  we 
should  expect  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district  (Mikh- 
lAf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen  are  called 
by  the  Arabs)  of  Sul^f  {Afardsidj  s.  v.),  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sdlfie  {Deter,  p.  215),  writ- 
ten  in  his  map  Selfia,  with  the  vowels,  probably,  SulqfU 
yth,  Niebuhr  says  of  it, "  Grande  <$tendue  de  pays  gou- 
vemee  par  sept  tekecha"  It  is  situate  in  N.  lat  14^  80% 
and  about  sixty  miles  nearly  south  of  San'^  Besides 
this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe 
of  Shelif,  or  Shulaf^  of  which  the  first  notice  appeared 
in  the  Ztii§chr\ft  d,  deutschen  morgenddndischm  Getell- 
9chafiy  xi,  153,  by  Dr.  Ostander,  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  information.  Yaki^t,  in  the 
Moajantf  s.  v.,  says,  "  £s-Selif  or  £s-Sulaf  is  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  region  of  Yemen;  Hishim  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yukt4n  [Joktan], 
and  Yuktdn  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah. . . . 
And  a  district  in  £1-Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf." 
£1-Kalkasander  (in  the  British  Museum  Library)  says, 
"£1-Sulaf,  called  also  Benies-Silf&n,  a  tribe  of 'the  de- 
scendants of  KahtAn  [Joktan]. . . .  The  name  of  their 
father  has  remained  with  them,  and  they  are  called  Es- 
Sulaf :  they  are  children  of  £s-Sulaf,  son  of  Yukt^n,  who 
is  KahtAn. . . .  £s-Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  Es-SUfan  is  its  plural; 
the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  account  of  transla- 
tion.** Yakilt  also  says  (s.  v. "  MunUbik")  that  El-Mun- 
tabik  was  an  idol  belonging  to  £s-Sulaf.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  KamuM  (and  the  LuUh-el-Lvbabf  cited  in 
the  Mardtid,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
Kilila  [a  Himyeritic  family  or  tribe  (Caussin,  Estai,  i, 
113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  king,  or  Tuh- 
baa  of  that  name].  This  identification  is  conclusively 
satisfactory,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarma- 
veth  (Hadramaut),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanitic 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by  the 
classical  mention  of  the  SaXanyi/ot,  Salapmi,  also  writ- 
ten 'AXa3ri|i/oi',  A  lapeni  (Ptolemy,  vi,  7).  Bochart  puts 
forward  this  people  with  rare  brevity  {Opera,  i,  99). 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as  we 
have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his  theory ;  for 
we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point  that  Ptolemy's 
Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N.  lat.  22^. — Smith. 
Forster  endeavors  {Geogr,  ofArabia^  i,  109)  to  identify 
the  descendants  of  Sheleph  with  the  Meteir  tribe,  whose 
chief  residence  is  in  Kasim,  in  the  province  of  Nejd 
(Burckhardt,  Bedouin,  p.  233) ;  but  for  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  evidence. — Kitto. 

She'^lesh  (Heb.  id,  tjbd,  friad  [Gescnius],  or  miffhi 
[FUrst] ;  Sept  ZeXX^C  v.  r.  Zufxri),  third  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Sbamer,  or  Shomer,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  85  ).    B.C.  apparently  cir.  1015. 

Sheroml  [some  Shelo'mt]  (Heb.  Shelomi',  *^S^d, 
peaceful;  Sept  SZcXc/ii),  father  of  Abihud,  which  latter 
was  the  Asherite  commissioner  to  distribute  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  27).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

Sheromlth  [some  Sheh'mUh]  (Heb.  Shelomith% 
n'^tfb©  or  [Ezra  viii,  10]  TS'^'G^i^, peaceful  [strictly  a 
fem.  form  of  Shelomi] ;  twice  sielontoth',  niQ'btD  [1 
Chron.  xxiii,  9;  xxvi,  25],  in  both  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  Keri  has  n'^tfb^  [ver.  26]),  the  name  of  four 
or  five  Hebrews  and  two  or  three  Hebrewesses. 

1.  (Sept  SaXwfui^.)  A  Danite  female,  daughter  of 
Dibri,  wife  of  an  Egyptian,  and  mother  of  the  man  who 
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was  stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  1 1).  B.C.  ante 
1658.  The  Jewish  rabbins  have  overlaid  these  few  sim- 
ple facts  with  a  mass  of  characteristic  fable.  ''They 
say  that  Shelomith  was  a  very  handsome  and  virtu- 
ous woman,  who  was  solicited  and  tempted  to  crim- 
inal conversation  by  an  Egyptian,  an  overseer  of  the 
Hebrews'  labors,  without  complying  with  him.  He  at 
last  found  an  opportunity,  by  night,  of  slipping  into  the 
house  and  bed  of  Shelomith,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  abused  her  simpHcity.  The  day  following, 
when  this  woman  discovered  the  injury,  she  bitterly 
complained  of  it  to  her  husband  when  he  returned.  He 
at  first  thought  of  putting  her  away,  but  kept  her  some 
time  to  see  if  she  should  prove  with  child  by  the  Egyp- 
tian. After  some  months,  her  pregnancy  becoming  evi- 
dent, he  sent  her  away,  and  with  words  he  assaulted 
the  officv  who  had  done  this  outrage.  The  Egyptian 
abused  him  still  further,  both  by  words  and  blows.  Mo- 
ses, coming  hither  by  chance  and  hearing  of  this  injury 
done  by  the  Eg^yptian  to  the  Israelite,  took  up  his 
defence,  killed  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the 
sand.  The  brethren  of  Shelomith,  seeing  their  sister 
put  away  like  an  adulteress,  pretended  to  call  her  hus- 
band to  account  for  it  and  to  make  him  take  her  again. 
He  refused,  and  they  came  to  blows.  Moses  happened 
to  be  there  again,  and  wished  to  reconcile  them ;  but 
the  husband  of  Shelomith  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
do  in  the  matter?  who  had  made  him  a  judge  over 
them?  and  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  also, as 
yesterday  he  killed  the  Egyptian  ?  Moses,  hearing  this, 
fled  from  Egypt  into  the  country  of  Midian.  The  blas- 
phemer stoned  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 1 1)  was, 
say  the  Jews,  the  son  of  Shelomith  and  this  Egyptian. 
The  officer  who  inspected  the  Hebrews*  labor  is  he  of 
whom  Moses  speaks  in  Exod.  ii,  11, 12 ;  and  the  husband 
of  Shelomith  is  intimated  in  the  same  place  (ver.  18, 
14)"  (Calmet). 

2.  (Sept.  ^^ovfihid  V.  r.  £aX(tf/(w^.)  A  Levite,  chief 
of  the  sonsof  Ishar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
18).    ac.  1013.    He  is  elsewhere  (xxiv,  22, 28)  called 

SlIELOMOTH  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept  SaXitf^ftfd.)  A  Levite  descended  from  £li- 
ezer  the  son  of  Moses,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Temple 
treasury  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25, 20, 28).  B.C. 
1018. 

4.  (Sept.  Taktafii^  v.  r.  'Atadtifi,)  Fir»t  named  of 
the  three  iwns  of  Shimei,  chief  of  the  Gershonites  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  KC 1018.  In  ver. 
10  his  name  should  probably  be  read  instead  of  Shimei 
(q.  v.). 

5.  (Sept.  SeXf}/xiu&.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
children  of  Rehoboam  by  his  second  wife,  Maachah,  but 
whether  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  uncertain  (2  Chron.  xi, 
20).    B.C.cir.970. 

6.  (Sept  J^Xufu^i  V.  r.  £aXa»/if^.)  A  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     RC.  post  536. 

7.  (Sept.  ^Xiifioii^  V.  r.  2eXc^o^.)  According  to 
the  present  text  of  Ezra  viii,  10,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  to  the  number  of  eighty  males, 
B.C.  ante  459.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omis- 
sion, which  may  be  supplied  from  the  Sept,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably  "  Of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelo- 
mith the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  Esdr.  viii,  36, 
where  he  is  called  ^^Aualimoth  son  of  Josaphias."  See 
Keil,  ad  he, 

Bhelomoh.    See  Solomon. 

Sberomoth  [some  Shdo'motK]  (Heb.  SheUmoth', 
ty\'Cih^f  peaceful  [strictly  a  plnr.  fern,  of  fi'lbl^,  jTeocs] ; 
Sept.  SaXwfiM^),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ishar  the 
grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  22,  23) ;  elsewhere 
(xxiii,  18)  called  Shelomith  (q.  v.). 

Shelper,  Chables,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bovenden,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  Jan.  10, 1800.    In  1886  he  emigrated  to  the 


United  Sutes,  and  settled  in  Wheeling,  W.  Ta.  The 
following  year  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church. 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  among 
his  oountiymen.  He  labored  until  April,  1860,  when  he 
had  a  paralytic  stroke.  Hu  effective  relation  to  the 
Conference  then  ceased.  In  March,  1865,  he  had  a  sec- 
ond paralytic  stroke,  and  in  July  a  third  stroke  follow- 
ed. Ho  died  Sept  4, 1865,  being  at  the  time  a  member 
of  the  Central  German  Conference.  See  MwuUm  of  the 
Atuiual  Con/ereneeBf  1866,  p.  181, 

Shelton,  Philo,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Kipton  (now  Huntington),  Conn.,  May  5, 1754;  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775,  and  studied  theology, 
probably  with  Rev.  James  Scoville,  of  Waterbury.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  3, 1785,  and  priest  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  On  February  24  preceding,  he  received 
a  call  from  Fairfield,  North  Fairfield,  and  Stratfield, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  labored  until  he  entered 
into  rest,  Febb  22, 1825.  Mr.  Shelton  "  was  distinguish- 
ed for  simplicity,  integrity,  and  an  honest  and  earnest 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  undeflled  religion.** 
He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  who  were  instramental  in 
securing  a  charter  for  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  which 
was  accomplished  by  a  union  with  a  political  party, 
then  in  the  minority.  See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  (he 
Amer.PulpU,y,M9' 

Shela'miel  (Heb.  SMumi^V,  hn'^iAt,  friend  of 
God  J  Sept  SoXa/ic^X),  son  of  Zurishaddai  (Numb,  ii, 
12)  and  phylarch  of  Simeon  (x,  19),  appointed  to  num- 
ber his  people  at  the  Exode  (i,  6),  who  then  amounte<l 
to  59,800  males  (ver.  7).  B.C.  1057.  He  made  his  of- 
fering for  the  tabernacle  like  the  rest  (vii,  86, 41). 

Shem  (Heb.  id.  DV3,  name;  Sept  [and  New  Test 
Luke  iii,  89]  £^/i,  Joaephus  Z^fcac  ['^*i'*  i»  4, 1] ;  Yulg. 
Sem)^  the  son  of  Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v,  82)  when  his  father 
had  atuined  the  age  of  500  years.  B.C  2613.  He  was 
98  years  old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the 
flo<kl.  Afler  it  he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix,  1),  and 
entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  afterwaids  he 
became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi,  10),  and  other  chil- 
dren were  bora  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help 
of  his  brother  Japheth  he  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  to 
hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with 
this  incident  (ix,  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years.     B.C.  2018. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in 
the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it 
appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  248  years  was 
contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100  years  of 
his  long  life  to  mn  after  Shem  was  bom.  Again,  when 
Shem  died  Abraham  was  148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had 
been  nine  years  married.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two 
links— Methuselah  and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac 
Thus  the  early  records  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of 
man  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apart 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which  is 
readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer  through 
two  well-known  persons  between  himself  and  the  orig- 
inal chief  actor  in  the  events  related.  See  I/wokvity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  chronological  improbability  in  that 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra^ 
ham  into  personal  conference.    See  Mblchizbdek. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  21-81)  intersects  the  portions  of  Ja- 
pheth and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-westem  extremity  with  Lydia  (ao- 
oording  to  all  ancient  authorities,  though  doubted  by 
Michaelis  [see  Gesenius,  Theaaur,  p.  745]),  it  includes 
Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea  (Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria 
(Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of  the  Arabian  peninsu- 
la (Joktan).    See  Ethnology  ;  Sremitic  Languages. 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  by 
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Noah  (Gren.  ix,  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  snbj li- 
gation of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  zxiii,  4 ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  7f  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  ver.  27,  God  or 
Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the  dweller  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.  In  the  former  sense  the  verse  may  refer  to  the 
special  presence  of  God  with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  de> 
scent  of  Christ  from  them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the 
occupation  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the 
Komans,  and,  spiritually  understood,  to  the  accession  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Ephes.  iii,  6).  See 
Pfeifferi  Operot  p.  40;  Newton,  On  the  PropkecieSf  Diss, 
i. — Smith. 

Buttnuinn  has  conjectured  (from  the  resemblance  of 
Dd  with  D^?^)  that  Shem  was  the  original  of  Saturn 
or  Uranus  (a  liandL  d,  Berliner  A  kad.  1816, 1817,  p.  150 
sq. ;  P&Uot,  Ckute  vnd  im  Mjftkol,  i,  221  sq.) ;  but  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  such  a  fancy. 

Comparative  AgeB  of  Noah's  Sons, — In  Gen.  z,  21 
occurs  a  statement  on  this  point,  but  the  original  is 
unfortunately  ambiguous:  *^2M  K4n*D^  ^b'f  ^lA^ 
Ainm  T\t^  ''nx  nay-^Sa-is.  This  may  be  ren- 
dered  either,  "And  to  Shem  [there]  was  bom— also 
[to]  him— [a  son],  [the]  father  of  all  [the]  sons  of 
£ber,  [the]  brother  of  [the]  eld«r  Japheth,"  or  "  [the] 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  The  English  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  rendering  (**  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder"),  fol- 
lowing the  Sept.  (d^e\0^  'la^e^  rov  fitlZovoQ  [Vat.  and 
Alex. ;  Sin.  is  wanting]),  Symmachus,  the  Tafgum  of 
Onkclos  (Kan  n£^n  ^n^HK),  and  the  Masoretic  accenU 
(as  given  above) ;  and  this  view  is  also  taken  by  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Luther,  Junius,  Piscator,  Mercer,  Muntanus, 
Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  De  Sola,  Jervis, 
and  other  eminent  Hebraists.  The  other  rendering  is 
adopted  by  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
("  fratre  Japheth  majore"),  the  Peshito-Syriac,  the  Ara- 
bic of  Saadias,  and  most  modem  commentators  (Ro- 
senmtlller,  Tumer,  Bush,  Pbilippson,  Kalisch,  Conant, 
Lange,  Tayler  Lewis,  Keil,  Murphy,  etc.).  To  our 
mind  both  the  diplomatic  and  the  lingalstic  arguments 
are  copdusive  for  the  common  English  rendering. 

(I.)  Chronological  Constderaiiont, — These  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Noah  had  a  son  bom  when  he  was  himself  MX) 
years  old  (Gen.  v,  32).  This  must  have  been  either  his 
oldest  or  his  youngest  son,  for  it  would  be  entirely  nu- 
gatory to  say  that  the  midiUe  one  of  his  three  sons  was 
then  bom,  unless  that  middle  one  were  Shem  himself. 

2,  The  son  then  born  was  not  Shem,  for 

a.  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  99  vears  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vii,  U ;  in  Noah's  600th 
year,  not  when  he  was  600  years  old),  or  100  years  old 
at  its  close  (viii,  13). 

b.  On  the  contrary,  Shem  was  not  100  years  old  till 
two  years  after  the  flood  (Gen.  xi,  10). 

8.  Nor  was  Ham  the  son  there  referred  to,  for 

a,  Shem  himself,  we  have  seen,  was  not  bom  so  early 
as  when  Noah  was  500  years  old. 

b.  Much  less  could  Ham,  who  was  younger  than  Shem 
(Gen.  ix,  24),  have  been  bom  so  early. 

4.  It  hence  necessarily  follows  that  Japheth  was  the 
son  then  bom,  and  that  be  was  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

5.  The  three  sons  are  not  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
age,  but  of  familiarity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  Ham,  although  the  youngest,  is  named  second. 
So  likewise  Arphaxad,  although  the  flrst-bom  (Gen.  xi, 
10),  is  named  thirtl  (x,  22).  A  precisely  analogous  case 
appears  in  the  family  of  Terah  (xi,  26),  where  the  second 
son,  Abram,  is  named  first,  as  being  the  most  important, 
and  the  oldest,  Haran,  last,  as  having  died  early. 

6.  The  efforts  of  commentators  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  considerations  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
They  all  proceed  upon  the  unfounded  assumption  that 
the  numbers  in  the  texts  above  considered  are  merely 
vague  statements  ("  round  numbers'*),  and  may  there- 
fore be  neglected  in  an  exact  calcolation.    They  espe- 


cially dwdl  upon  the  fact  that  all  three  sons  are  assigned 
to  the  same  year  (Noah*s  600th),  whereas  that  expres- 
sion evidently  refers  to  the  oldest,  or  the  heir,  only,  as 
the  foregoing  comparisons  show;  in  any  other  sense  the 
assertion  would  be  irrelevant  or  absurd. 

(II.)  Grammatical  ConHderations^ — On  this  point  most 
later  commentators  and  translators  seem  content  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  views  of  Rosenmttller  {Schol,  ad  loc.) : 
"  In  this  clause  the  word  b^lftSl,  Hhe  elder,'  is  ambiguous 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  joined  with  Japheth,  thus  in- 
dicating him  as  the  senior,  or  with  Shem.  The  former 
has  seemed  to  many  interpreters  probable  chiefly  be- 
cause, inasmuch  as  Noah  is  said  to  have  begotten  the 
first  of  hu  sons  who  survived  the  flood  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  before  the  flood  (Gen.  v,  82),  and  Shem  is 
said  to  have  lived  his  one  hundredth  year  two  years 
after  the  flood  (xi,  10),  therefore  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  the  first-bom.  But  since  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  Noah  begot  in  one  and  the  same  year  the  three 
sons  mendoned  in  v,  82,  it  is  credible  that  in  that  pas- 
sage round  numbers  only  are  named,  as  often  occurs,  and 
that  the  five  hundredth  year  is  set  down  in  the  same 
connection  instead  of  the  five  hundred  and  second,  as 
that  in  which  Noah  began  to  be  a  father.  Hence  it 
docs  not  appear  from  this  passage  that  Japheth  was  the 
oldest  son.  On  the  contrary,  since  in  the  preceding  con- 
text the  sons  of  Noah  are  six  times  mentioned  in  such 
order  that  Shem  is  set  in  the  first  place.  Ham  in  the 
second,  and  Japheth  in  the  third  (v,  32;  vi,  10;  vii,  13; 
ix,  16,  23 ;  X,  1)  —passages  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt — it  follows  that  in  the  present  passage  likewise 
the  term  Hhe  elder'  is  to  be  joined  to  ^HM,  *  the  brother 
of,'  BO  as  to  make  Shem  the  oldest.  But  there  is  also 
another  grammatical  reason.  If  the  writer  in  this  place 
had  wished  to  sa}*  that  Japheth  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Noah,  he  would  doubtless  have  written  b*l&il  n't3~';a, 
the  older  ton  ofXoah;  for  Pljrt,  *the  elder,'  thus  placed 
nudcy  nowhere  else  occurs  (with  reference  to  a  person's 
age),  but  is  always  joined  either  with  "{a,  *son,'  or  with 
riM,  *  brother.'  All  this  has  been  fnlly  set  forth  by  J.  F. 
Schelling  in  his  monograph  entitled  Ueber  die  G^ris^ 
/olge  der  Sdhne  Noah,  at  the  beginning  of  part  xvii  of 
his  Repertoriam  Biblica  et  Oiientalis  LUeratmae."  These 
points,  however,  are  not  well  taken ;  for 

1.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  sacred  writers  to  employ 
round  numben  in  chronological  accounts.  In  this  Cydo- 
peedia  we  have  thoroughly  examined  every  date  in  the 
Bible,  and  find  no  such  instance.  Each  definite  number 
is  susceptible  of  explanation  as  being  precisely  correct, 
except  a  very  few  corraptions  of  the  text.  In  this  case, 
particularly,  all  the  leading  chronologers — from  Usher, 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Clinton  down  to  Browne  and  the 
author  o(  Palmoni — take  the  date  as  being  exact.  It 
is  a  superficial  evasion  of  a  difficulty  to  resort  to  this  slur 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  chronology. 

2.  The  sacred  writer  might  indeed  have  said,  if  he 
had  chosen,  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder  son  of 
Noah ;"  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  awkward  phrase,  and 
would  have  been  jutt  as  ambiguoue  as  the  one  he  has 
employed,  its  sense  entirely  depending  opon  the  inter- 
punction. 

8.  bSn  does  occur  in  as  "  nude  a  form"  as  here  in  at 

T 

least  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19]),  as  noticed 
below.  It  is  trae  the  adj.  there  does  not  refer  to  com- 
parative age,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  gram- 
matical constraction.  The  Insertion  that  i'19t  does  not 
occur  (in  the  sense  of  age)  without  the  addition  of  "p 
or  riK  expressed  is  not  true,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gen. 
xxix,  16;  xliv,  2,  and  other  instances  where  one  of 
these  nouns  is  merely  implied,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
before  as.  In  fine,  the  adj.  is  not  here  ^*  nude"  or  inde- 
pendent at  all ;  it  regularly  belongs  to  the  second  noun, 
'*  brother  of  the  elder  Japheth." 
4.  The  argument  from  the  order  of  the  names  is 
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amply  refuted  (as  above)  by  the  analogous  cases  of 
Arphaxad  (Gen.  xi,  22),  Abraham  (ver.  27),  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  other  patriarch.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  proximity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Among  the  arguments  on  the  other  8ide,¥re  may  note — 

a.  The  chronological  point  is  irrefragable,  except  by 
the  evasion  above  noticed. 

b.  The  position  of  the  words,  although  ambiguous, 
certainly  alioics  the  construction  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. We  append  a  few  instances  of  the  same  adj.  qual- 
ifying a  noun  after  a  construct : 

Numb.  XXXV,  28,  6i» hhtn  'ffsn  tisiia 

Josh.  XX,  6 the  i>anie. 

isa.xxxvi,i3 bian  "nban  ^nan 

Ezek.xMf,9 Vljn  Djn  HS^ 

Dan.x,4 bnin  imn  t* 

.  Had  the  word  n&|^  preceding  the  qualifying  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  not  been  a  proper  name,  it  would 
have  uken  the  article,  as  in  these  instances,  and  thus 
all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided.  An  instance 
strictly  parallel  is  Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Ueb.  19],  bbn  nntl 
^lAii,  where  the  adj.,  being  masc.,  must  belong  to  the 
second  noun,  though  neither  has  the  art.  Others  simi- 
lar doubtless  occur,  if  not  with  b^A  or  "jb}?,  yet  with 
other  adjectives. 

c.  Had  the  sacred  writer  intended  the  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  apply  to  the  last  noun,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  any  other  way 
than  he  has.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  meant  it  to 
refer  to  the  former,  be  would  undoubtedly  have  added 
SI3BT3,  as  in  Judg.  i,  18;  iii,  9  (!|2^12  p'^T}  abs  •'OK), 
which  are  the  only  strictly  parallel  cases  of  usage  un- 
der that  view  (the  adj.  being  *|t3p,  however,  instead  of 
bnj).    Judg.  ix,  5  (pljn  bra'n;'— ,5)  is  not  a  case  in 

point,  as  there  could  be  no  ambiguity  there. 

d.  The  Masorcttc  accents  are  clearly  for  the  old 
rendering.  In  all  the  above  instances  the  adj.  is  con- 
nected by  a  conjunctive  with  the  noun  immediately 
preceding,  and  the  first  noun  (though  in  the  construct) 
is  separated  by  a  disjunctive.  In  cases  of  the  other  con- 
struction the  reverse  interpunction  prevails  invariably, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined.  The  authority  of  the 
Masorites  countervails  that  of  all  modem  scholars,  most 
of  whom  seem  to  have  given  the  subject  but  a  cursory 
examination.  The  criticism  of  Keil  (^Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuchf  i,  156,  Clark^s  ed.)  is  particularly  lame.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  i,  6, 4)  calls  " Shem  the  third  son  of  Noah," 
but  elsewhere  (i,  4,  1)  he  names  them  in  a  different 
order,  that  of  relative  familiarity  ('*  Shem  and  Japheth 
and  Ham").  As  to  the  other  ancient  versions,  as  above 
noted,  the  Sept.  (the  translator  of  which  in  thb  part 
was  a  good  Hebraist)  refers  the  adj.  to  Japheth,  al- 
though some  printed  editions  have  it  otherwise,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  Vulg.,  which  reflects  the  Jewish 
national  pride.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  of 
course  follow  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
has  *Uhe  brother  of  Japheth  the  great."  Schelling, 
whom  RosenmUller  (as  above)  refers  to  {RtperUnium^ 
etc  [1785],  xvii,  8  sq.),  thinks  that  the  lists  in  Gen.  only 
^  mean  that  Noah  had  passed  his  five  hundredth  year 
before  he  had  any  heir,  since  in  any  case  the  three  sons 
could  not  have  been  all  bom  in  the  same  year,  to  which 
they  are  all  equally  assigned  \  and  that  therefore  only 
the  round  number  or  approximate  date  is  given"  (p.  20). 

e.  The  reason  why  the  sacred  writer  adds  the  epithet 
"elder"  brother  to  the  name  of  Japheth,  is  precisely  to 
prevent  the  inference  that  would  otherwise  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  continual  mention  of  Shem  first  in 
the  lists  elsewhere,  that  he  was  the  oldest  son,  and  to 
explain  why  the  names  are  here  inverted.  In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  however,  as  usual  in  detailed  genealogies 
(1  Chron.  i,  29  sq. ;  ii,  1  sq.,  42 ;  iii,  1  sq.,  etc.),  the  strict 
order  of  primogeniture  is  observed.  Had  Shem  been 
the  oldest,  there  seems  to  bo  no  good  reason  why  in  this 


pedigree  the  same  order  should  not  have  been  observed 
as  elsewhere.  RosenmUUer'is  remark  that  this  was  done 
^  in  order  that  the  transition  from  the  lineage  of  Shem 
to  the  history  of  Abraham  might  be  more  easy,"  does 
not  apply ;  for  the  next  chapter  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  neither  Abrahamic  nor 
Shemitic  history  in  particular,  but  rather  Hamitic  (see 
ver.  10) ;  so  that  this  list  of  Shem's  descendants  is  thrust 
in  between  two  portions  of  Ham's  history — arbitrarily, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order. 

She'ma  (Heb.  in  three  forms,  Shema',  7r^,  Josh. 

XV,  26 ;  She^mOf  9^tS ;  elsewhere,  except  "  in  pause," 

Sha'tnOf  9^1^,  1  Chron.  ii,  48 — all  meaning  rumor; 

Sept.  ^fia,  V.  r.  Xafiaaf  £aX/iaa,  £o^aiaCi  etc.),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  one  place. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father 
of  Raham,  descendants  of  Caleb,  great-grandson  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  43, 44).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon,  who  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chron.  viii,  13).  B.C. 
post  1618.   He  is  probably  the  same  as  Shimhi  (ver.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Azaz,  among  the  Reu- 
benite  chiefs  (1  Chron.  v,  8).  KC.  ante  1090.  Perhaps 
the  same  with  Shemaiah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  4.    See  Jokl  2. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  laymen)  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  right  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii,  4>     RC.  458. 

5.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judab,  named  between 
Amam  and  Moladah  (Josh,  xv,  26).  The  place  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  No.  1  above  (see  Keil,  ad  loe, 
Chron.).  In  the  parallel  list  of  towns  set  off  from  Judah 
to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2),  the  name  appears  as  Sheba 
(q.  v.),  which  is  perhaps  the  more  correct,  as  Shema 
never  elsewhere  appears  as  the  appellation  of  a  town. 
Knobel  (in  the  Kurzgef.  exeff,  Handh,  ad  loc.)  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  present  ruins  Samehf  between  Milh 
and  Beer-sheba  (Van  de  Velde,  Syria,  ii,  148). 

Shema.  Of  the  many  prayers  now  constituting  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  Shema,  so  called  from  the  first  word, 
9Q1D,  ue.  hear,  occurring  in  it,  was  the  only  really  fixed 
form  of  daily  prayer  which  is  mentioned  at  an  early 
period.  Beuig  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  every  Is- 
raelite was  to  repeat  it  morning  and  evening.  The 
Shema  itself  consists  of  three  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch: 1,  Shema  Israel  (Deut  vi,  4-9);  2,  Vehayah  im 
shamoa  (xi,  13-21);  and  8,  Vayomer  Jehovah  el  Afosheh 
(Numb.  XV,  87-41).  In  the  morning  it  was  preceded  by 
two  and  succeeded  by  one,  and  in  the  evening  both  pre- 
ceded and  succeeded  by  two,  prayers,  which,  although 
considerably  enlarged,  are  still  in  use.  We  quote  them 
(omitting  all  later  additions),  as  probably  in  use  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord : 

Be/ore  the  Shema,  Morning  and  Evening.—"  Blened  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  fonnest  the  light 
aud  Greatest  darkness,  who  makest  peace  and  Greatest 
everything ;  who  in  mercv  givest  light  to  the  earth  and 
to  those  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  in  thy  goodness  renew- 
est  day  by  day,  and  continually,  the  works  of  creation. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  oar  Ood  for  the  glory  of  his  handi- 
works, and  for  the  Hght^rlvlng  lights  which  he  hath  made 
for  his  praise,  Selah  1  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  formed 
the  lights  !*' 

Subjecting  the  second  prayer  to  the  same  criticism, 
we  read  it : 

"With  great  love  thou  hast  loved  ns,  O  Lord  our  God ! 
nnd  with  thy  great  compaasiou  thon  hast  abundance  of 
pi IV  on  us.  O  onr  Father  I  onr  King  I  for  the  sake  of  onr 
fainers  who  tmsted  in  thee,  to  whom  thou  didst  teach  the 
statutes  of  life,  have  compassion  on  ns,  and  enlighten  our 
eyes  in  thy  law,  aud  bind  our  hearts  In  thy  command- 
ments. O  nnite  onr  hearts  to  love  and  fear  thy  name, 
that  we  may  not  be  abashed  for  evermore.  For  thon  art 
A  God  who  preparest  salvation,  and  us  hast  thon  chosen 
trom  among  sll  nations  and  tongues,  and  hast  In  truth 
brought  us  near  to  thy  great  name,  Selah,  In  order  that 
we  lu  Inve  may  praise  thee  and  praise  thy  unity.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  who  In  love  chose  his  people  Israel." 

Then  follows  the  Shema: 

*'  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  thy  God  Is  one  Lord.   And 
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thoa  ahalt  love  f  h«  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thin«  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soal,  and  with  all  thy  mlrht,  and  theae  worda, 
which  I  command  thee  thia  day,  ahall  be  in  thine  heart. 
And  thoa  ahalt  teach  them  diligently  onto  thy  children, 
and  ahalt  talk  of  them  when  thoa  aitteat  in  thine  honse, 
and  when  thoa  walkeat  by  the  way.  and  when  thoa  Heat 
down,  aud  when  thoo  riseet  np.  Ajiq  thoa  ahalt  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  aud  they  ahall  be  aa  frontleta 
between  tbfue  eyes.  And  thou  ehau  write  them  apon  the 
posta  of  thy  honee,  and  on  thy  catea**  (Dent  vi,  4-0).  *'  And 
it  ahall  come  to  pa«B,  if  ye  ahallhearken  diligently  unto  my 
commandments  which  I  command  yoa  thia  day,  to  lore  the 
Lord  ynnr  Ood,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  yonr  heart  and 
with  all  yonr  aoul,  that  I  will  give  yoa  the  rain  of  your  land 
in  his  dae  aeasun,  the  first  ruin  and  the  latter  rain,  that 
thou  mayoat  eather  in  thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine 
oiL  And  I  will  send  groaa  in  thv  flelda  for  thy  cattle,  that 
thou  mayest  eat  and  he  fall.  Take  heed  to  yoaraelves  that 
your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  torn  aalde  aud  aerve 
other  goda.  and  worship  them ;  and  then  the  Lord'a  wrath 
be  kiudlea  againat  yon.  and  he  ahnt  up  the  heaven,  that 
there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fhiit : 
aud  lest  ye  perish  quickly  fl-om  off  the  good  land  which 
the  Lord  giveth  yoa.  Therefore  shall  ye  lav  op  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  yonr  aoal,  and  bind  them  for 
a  sign  npon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  aa  fh^ntleta  be< 
tween  yoor  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  yonr  children, 
apeaking  of  them  wtien  thoo  sitteet  in  thine  honse,  aud 
when  thon  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  Heat  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  np.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  opon 
the  door-posts  of  thine  honse,  and  upon  thy  gates :  tnat 
yonr  daya  may  be  molti  plied,  and  the  days  of  yoor  chU- 
dren,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  aware  nuto  yoor  fathers 
to  give  them,  aa  the  daya  of  heaven  upon  the  earth"  (Dent, 
xi,  IS -21).  "And  the  Lord  spake  nuto  Mosey,  saying, 
Bpeak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
make  them  fringes  in  the  bordera  of  their  garments 
throngbont  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the 
fringe  of  the  bordera  a  ribband  of  blue :  and  it  ahall  be 
unto  yoa  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  uuon  it.  and  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them ; 
and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own 
eyes,  after  which  ye  used  to  go  astray :  that  ye  may  re- 
member and  do  nil  my  commandments,  and  be  hoi  v  onto 
your  God.  I  am  the  Lord  yoor  God,  which  brongnt  yoa 
oot  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  yoor  God :  I  am  the  iJord 
yoor  God"  (Numb,  xv,  87-41). 

The  m6ming  prayers  concluded  with  the  following, 
now  in  use : 

"It  ia  trae  that  thoo  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fitthers ;  onr  Redeemer,  and  the  Kedeemer 
of  our  fathers ;  our  Rock,  and  the  Rock  of  our  aalvation. 
Oor  Redeemer  and  Deliverer :  this  Is  thy  name  from  ever- 
lasting ;  there  is  no  other  God  besides  thee.  A  new  song 
did  they  that  were  delivered  slug  to  thy  name  by  the  sea- 
shore,  together  did  all  praise  and  own  thee  King,  and 
aay,  Jehovah  shall  reien  world  without  end  I  Bleased  be 
the  Lord  who  aaveth  urael.*' 

Ad  addition  dating  from  the  2d  century-  inaerta  be- 
fore the  words  '*  A  new  song,"  etc,  a  particular  record 
of  God's  paat  dealings.  The  additional  prayer  for  the 
evening  ia  as  follows : 

"  O  Lord  our  God !  cause  ua  to  lie  down  in  peace,  and 
raise  us  op.  O  onr  King  1  to  a  happy  life.  Oh  spread  thy 
paviHon  or  peace  over  us,  and  direct  us  with  good  coun- 
sel from  thy  presence ;  and  save  ns  for  the  sake  of  thy 
name.  Oh  shield  us,  and  remove  from  ns  the  atroke  of 
the  enemy,  the  pestilence,  sword,  famine,  and  Borrow : 
and  remove  the  adversary  from  before  and  behind  ns,  and 
conceal  na  nnder  the  shadow  of  thy  wiugs;  for  thon,  O 
Ood !  art  onr  Guardian  aud  Deliverer;  and  thon,  O  God  t 
art  a  mercifhl  and  gracious  King.    Oh  guard  ns  at  onr 

going  out  and  comnig  in,  with  a  happy  and  peaceable 
fe,  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore." 

Although  these  prayers  were  sometimes  lengthened 
or  shortened,  they  were  at  a  very  early  period  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Hebrewa.  Like  many  other  things, 
these  prayers  were  made  the  subject  of  casaistic  dis- 
coaaiona,  and  the  very  first  pagea  of  the  Talmud  are 
crowded  with  questions  and  answers  as  to  "  how"  and 
"when"  the  Shema  ia  to  be  read  (see  treatise  J9era- 
choth) .  Women  and  servants  and  little  children,  or  those 
under  twelve  years,  are  exempted  by  the  Alishna  from 
thia  obUgation.  See  Znnz,  Gottesd,  Vortrage  der  Judaic 
p.  867,  969  >  871 ;  SchUrer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutesiamentl 
Zeiigeschichte,  p.  499  sq. ;  Prideaux,  Connection  (Wheel- 
er'a  ed.),  i,  881;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Lit" 
ercUure,  p.  98  sq. ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tion, p.  860  sq.    See  Phtlagtery.    (B.  P.) 

Shem^afth  (Heb.  with  the  art,  haah'Shemadh'i 
nTOfStn,  the  rumor;  Sept.  'A<r/«a  v.  r.  Zanaat),  a  Ben- 


jamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joasb,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  8).  fi.C.  ante  1054. 

Shemaohoth.     See  Talmud. 

ShemaS'ah  (Heb.  Shemayah%  n^rr!9,  heard  [or 
rumor"]  of  Jehovah  [twice  in  the  prolonged  form,  Sht' 
maya'hUf  ^n|^7^19,  2  Chron.  xi,  2;  Jer.  xxix,  24]; 
Sept.  ^afiaiag,  v.  r.  Za/iata,  £{/i€i,  etc.),  the  name  of 
a  large  number  of  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Gog  (1 
Chron.  t,  4).  B.C.  poet  1874.  He  waa  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  8. 

2.  Son  of  Klizaphan,  and  chief  of  hia  house  (of  two 
hundred  men)  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  took  port  in 
the  oeremoniid  with  which  the  king  brought  the  ark  from 
the  hoase  of  Obed-«dom  (1  Chron.  xv,  8, 11).  B.C.  1048. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  acribe  in 
the  time  of  David,  who  registered  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  bv  lot  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6). 
B.C.  1014. 

4.  Eldeat  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-edom  the  Levite. 
He  and  his  four  valiant  sons  and  other  relatives,  to  the 
number  of  sixtv-two,  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,'4, 6, 7).    BLC.  1014. 

5.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  who,  when 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and 
Judab  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after  ita  re- 
volt, was  commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (1  Kings 
xii,  22;  2  Chron.  xi,  2).  B.C.  972.  His  second  and 
last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occaaion 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi- 
shak,  lung  of  Egypt.  B.C  969.  His  message  was  then 
one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the  princes  of  Judah  that  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  should  not  come  by.  the 
hand  of  Shishak  (xii,  5,  7).  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  ver.  1  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  caUed  **  Is- 
rael," whereas  in  ver.  5,  6  the  princea  are  called  indif- 
ferently "of  Judah"  and  "of  IsraeV  some  have  unwar- 
rantably inferred  that  the  latter  event  occurred  before 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdorti.  Shemaiah  wrote  a  chron- 
icle containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (ver.  15). 

6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  in  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  accompanied  two  priests  and  some  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  law 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  8).    B.C.  909. 

7.  Father  of  Shimri  and  ancestor  of  Ziza,  which  last 
was  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  87). 
B.C.  long  ante  726.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  26,  27. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service,  and 
with  Uzziel  represented  hia  family  on  that  occasion  (2 
Chron.  xxbc,  14).    B.C.  726.     (See  No.  9.) 

9.  One  of  the  Levitea  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  who 
were  placed  in  the  citiea  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15).  B.C. 
726.    He  waa  perhaps  identical  with  No.  8. 

10.  A  chief  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah  who,  with 
hia  brethren  Conaniah  and  Nethaneel,  contributed  sac- 
rificea  for  the  Passover  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

11.  Father  of  the  prophet  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(Jer.  xxvi,  20).    B.C.  ante  608. 

12.  Father  of  Delaiah,  which  latter  waa  one  of  the 
princes  who  heard  Baruch's  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  605. 

13.  A  Nehelamite  and  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  B.C.  606.  He  prophesied  to  the  people  of 
the  captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
build  houses,  plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  fur  the 
period  of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  Hia 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more  ac- 
tive form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zephaniah,  urg- 
ing him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  hia  oflSce  and  lay 
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the  prophet  in  pruon  and  in  the  Blocks.  The  letter  iiras 
read  by  Zephaniah  to  Jeremiah,  who  instantly  pro- 
nounced the  message  of  doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his 
presumption  that  he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not 
live  to  see  their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix,  24- 
82).— Smith.    See  Jeremiah. 

14.  A  chief  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel(Neh.xii,6,18).  B.C.536.  He  lived  to  sign 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  8).     B.C.  410. 

15.  One  of  the  three  **  last  sons"  (i.  e.  supplementary 
heads  of  families)  of  Adonikam  who  returned  with  sixty 
males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  13).    RC.  459. 

16.  One  of  the  **  heads"  of  the  Jewish  families  whom 
Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Tem- 
ple from  "  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii,  16).    B.C.  459. 

17.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim"  who 
renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
X,  21).     RC.  458.     (Comp.  No.  18.) 

18.  An  Israelite  of  the  **  sons  of  Harim"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  81).  KG. 
458.     (See  No.  17.) 

19.  A  priest,  son  of  Mattaniah  (q.  v.)  and  father  of 
Jonathan  in  the  lineage  of  **  Asaph"  (Neh.  xii,  85). 
B.a  ante  446. 

20.  Son  of  Galal  and  father  of  the  Levite  Obadiah 
(or  Abda)  who  '^  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites"  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Ghron.  ix,  16). 
B.C.  ante  446.  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xi,  17)  called 
Shammua  (q.  v.). 

21.  Son  of  Shechaniah  and  keeper  of  the  east  gate 
at  Jerusalem,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  29).     RC.  446. 

22.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabel,  a  prophet 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  who  was  bribed  by  Sanballat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  their 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Nehemiah  in 
fear.  In  his  assumed  terror,  he  appears  to  have  shut  up 
his  house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire  into 
the  Temple  and  close  the  (loors  (Neh.  vi,  10).    RC.  446. 

23.  San  of  Hasshub,  a  Mcrarite  Invite  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  14),  and  one 
of  those  who  had  oversight  of  the  outward  business  of 
the  house  of  God  (Neh.  xi,  15).     B.C.  446. 

24.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  was  in  the 
procession  that  went  towards  the  south  when  the  two 
thanksgiving  companies  celebrated  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  84).    B.C.  446. 

25.  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
with  which  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
by  Ezra  was  accompanied  (Neh.  xii,  86).  B.C.  446. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  Gershcmtte  Levite,  and  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  for  reasons  which  are  given  under 
Mattaniah  8. 

26.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  tmmpets  in 
the  procession  upon  the  newly  completed  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii,  42).     RC  446. 

27.  The  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  five  sons 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22). 
lie  was  possibly  the  same  with  No.  21.  Lord  Hervey 
{GeneaL  p.  107)  uncritically  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
at  the  beginning  of  1  Chron.  iii,  22  as  spurious,  and  to 
consider  Shemaiah  identical  with  Shimei  (q.  v.),  the 
brother  of  Zerubbabel  (ver.  19).  This  Shemaiah  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Scmei  of  Luke  iii,  26.  B.C.  cir. 
380.    See  Genealogy  op  Christ. 

Shemari'ah  (Heb.  Shemaryah%  n^^piZJ,  kept  of 
Jehovah ;  or,  in  the  prolonged  form  [1  Chron.  xii,  5], 
Shemarya'hUy  ilM^^ptS ;  Sept.  'Zanapia,  v.  r.  ^afutpua, 
^IMpaictj  Xafiopia)f  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  valiant  Benjamites  who  joined  David 
at  Ztklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).    RC  1054. 

2.  Middle  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Rehoboam  by 
his  second  wife,  Abihail  (2  Chron.  zi,  19.  A.y. "  Shama- 
riah").    Ra  cir.  978. 


3.  A  layman  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  82).  RC 
458. 

4.  Another  layman  of  the  "  sons  of  Bani"  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  41 ).    RC.  458. 

Shemariin.    See  Lebs. 

Sheme'ber  [many  8hem'd)er;\  (Heb.  id.  *^3M^r, 
tofiy  flight  [Gesenius],  or  tpUndor  of  heroism  [FUrst]; 
Sept,  IZofiofiop ;  Josephus,  2v/i6/3opoci  ilti^  i,  9, 1),  the 
king  of  Zeboim  (q.  v.)  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  So- 
dom by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).    RC.  cir.  2088. 

She'xner  (Heb.  id,  ^'OV,  something  kept,  as  lees  of 

wine ;  Sept.  ^tftrip ;  Josephus,  Zlfiapoc*  Aftt,  viii,  12, 5), 
the  original  owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derived 
its  name  from  him.  RC.  917.  Omri  bought  the  hill 
for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city,  also 
called  Samaria,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xvi,  24).  We  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  been 
Shimron,  from  Shemer;  for  Shomeron  would  have  been 
the  name  given  after  an  owner  Shonur,  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii,  82,  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  S^Tiac,  which  read  ^om«r and 
Shomir  respectively ;  hot  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept. 
at  that  place  retains  the  form  "'  Shomer,"  and  changes 
the  name  of  the  city  to  ^fuputv  or  Xtfn^ptifv,  Both 
names  have  the  same  radical  meaning,  from  *^W,  to 
tocUck,  referring,  perhaps,  by  paronomasia,  to  this  con- 
spicuous post  of  observation.  See  Samaria.  As  the 
Israelites  were  prevented  by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  23)  from 
thus  alienating  their  inheritances,  and  as  his  name  oc- 
curs without  the  usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those 
Canaanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed  of 
their  lands. 

Shem  haxxunephoraBh  (^^fi^Si  C1^,  shem  han^- 
tnephordsh,  aB\f  the  peculiar  Name;  but  perhaps  facti- 
tious). By  this  expression  the  Jews  mean  the  name  of 
God  written  Mlil^,  but  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  e.  from  the  time  that  Christians  began  to  study 
Hebrew,  pronounced,  according  to  its  accompanying 
vowel-points,  Jehovah,  Before  entering  upon  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  it  will  be  well  to  review  what  b 
said  concerning  that  name  of  God.  Jerome,  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  language,  bat  also  with 
the  tradition,  of  the  Jews,  says,  in  Prologus  Galeatus: 
"  Nomen  Domini  tetragrammaton  (i.  e.  niil*^)  in  qui- 
busdam  Gnecis  voluminibus  usque  hodie  antiquis  ex- 
pressum  Uteris  invenimus;"  and  in  the  186th  letter  to 
Marcellns,  where  he  treats  of  the  ten  names  of  God,  he 
says :  "  Nonum  (sc.  nomen  Dei)  est  tctragrammum,  quod 
dveK^itiVfiTOVt  i*  ^  ineffiibile,  putaverunt,  quod  his  Uteris 
scribitur  /od,  A*,  Fat/,  £,  Quod  quidam  non  inteUi- 
gcntes  propter  elementorum  similitudinem,  quum  in 
GrsBcis  libris  repererint.  Pi  Pi  legero  cousueveruut**  {Opp, 
&L  Vallarsi,  i,  131 ;  iU,  720).  Similar  is  the  sUtcment 
found  in  a  fragment  of  Evagrius  treating  of  the  ten 
Jewish  names  of  God,  that  the  ineffable  Tetragram, 
which  icaraxptiffrtKuic  is  pronounced  by  the  Jews  ddio- 
vaif  by  the  Greeks  cvpcoc,  according  to  Exod.  xxviii, 
86,  was  written  on  the  plate  of  the  high-priest :  ayiavfta 
Kvpltfi  HI  HI  [in  some  codd.  art  vi]  . . .  roirroiQ  ypal^ 
luvov  toIq  trroixkioiQ  ifi»&  qtr  ovav  uirc  HI  HI,  6  Oeoc 
(cf.  Cotelerius,  Monum,  Eccl,  GroeccSf  iii,  216,  by  Vallarsi, 
iii,  726;  Lagarde,  Onomastica  SacrOf  p.  205  sq.).  Al- 
most the  same  we  find  in  Origen,  Onotnasticon  (of.  La- 
garde,  loc.  cit,).  From  these  statements  we  see  that  at 
and  before  the  time  of  Jerome  there  were  already  Greek 
MS&  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  Tetragram  was 
written  with  Hebrew  letters  which  were  rcsgarded  as 
the  Greek  uncial  letters  RIHL  Sach  a  mistake  was 
only  possible  when  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  was 
used.  When,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  oentucy,  the 
attention  of  the  learned  was  again  caUed  to  the  Syriac 
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tnuuklbn  of  the  Sepr.  by  the  bishop  Paal  of  Tela,  they 
found  in  many  places  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  which 
otherwise  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  KvpioQ  and  the 
Syriac  K^^Q,  represented  by  ^B'^B.  It  was,  however, 
more  sorprising  that  in  the  main  manuscript  of  this 
version  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Syro-Hexajdaris  Am- 
brosianut  at  Milan,  in  the  notes  on  Isaiah,  instead  of 
>A*I.^  the  word  n**!!*^  was  found.  The  connection 
between  the  Greek  111111  and  this  n*^}!^  was  soon  per- 
ceived, but  not  in  a  correct  manner,  so  that  in  1635  Mid- 
deldorpf,  in  his  edition  of  Codex  Sjfro^liexapUirit,  could 
bat  explain  it  as  '*  ita  ut  inscius  quidam  libnrius,  Cod. 
Syr.  Hexaplarem  describens,  sed  sensum  Grasci  illtus 
mni  hand  perspiciens  Gnscum  characterem  n  loco 
Hebraici  h  positum  esse  opinaretur,  quemadmodum  I 
loco  Hebr.  %  ideoque  Syriace  n'^ri''  scriberet."  Bern- 
stein, in  reviewing  Middeldorpf  *8  edition,  quoted  a  scho- 
lion  of  Bar-Hebneus,  which  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  notice:  *'The  Hebrews  call  the  glorious 
name  of  God  Clifi  DIT,  which  is  TX^TV^  (nin'i),  and 
dare  not  to  pronounce  it  with  their  lips,  but  read  and 
speak  instead,  to  those  who  listen,  ^S'lit  Since  the 
seventy  interpreters  retained  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Greeks  fell  into  an  error  and  believed  that  these 
two  letters  were  Greek,  and  read  it  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  and  the  name  HIHI  was  formed,  and  thus  TX^tV^ 
(nin*^),  whidi  designates  the  Eternal  Being,  was  changed 
into  nini,which  yields  no  sense  at  all.  The  Yod  of 
the  Hebrews  is  like  the  Yod  (Iota)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
He  of  the  Hebrews  has  the  form  of  the  Greek  Pi  (H). 
Hence,  in  the  Syriac  copies  of  the  Sept.  we  find  every- 
where the  name  Vf^yu  (i.  e.  where  K*^^Q  stands  for  rv- 

pioQ = Min**),  with  ^8*^13  written  above."  On  this  scho- 
lium Bernstein  remarks  that  ISI^S  SO  corresponds  to 
the  Rabbinic  G^ifiisn  DC?,  Shem  kammephorcuh.  In 
his  lexicon,  Bernstein  writes:  "D11B  b  one  who  sep- 
arates, discerns,  hence  n*1*^S  Qt3  is  a  dlsceming,  sepa- 
rating, or  especial  name,  nomen  teparatum^  tecretum,  oo- 
cuUum.  Schroeter,  in  his  edition  of  Bar-Hebmus,  ex- 
plains O^^B  fit}  by  nomen  dututetumf  tiaguiare.  But 
Bar-Hebneus  tells  us  only  what  he  found  in  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  who  has  a  whole  scholium  entitled  **  Scholium  on 
the  Singular  and  Distinguished  Name  which  is  found  in 
the  Sg»iae  Ifohf  Writings  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
which  is  called  among  the  Jews  d*^B  09.**  From  this 
scholium,  which  Nestle  published  in  the  Zeitschrift 
dtr  deuischen  morgenlSndischen  GesellschaJ},  1878,  xxxii, 
465  sq.,  and  which  purports  to  give  what  jfewiflh  trsdi- 
tion  believed  concerning  this  name,  we  see  that  it  means 
the  separated,  L  e.  singular  name  of  God— a  view  also 
adopted  by  Nestle  himself.  But  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  dBl2n  fiO  is. 
Some  translate  it  by  nomen  expUcitum,  others  by  nomen 
separatum  (corop.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  s.  v.);  Petnis 
Galatiuus,  De  Arcanis  Caiholicm  Veritatis,  ii,  18,  by 
separatum^  Le.  "sejunctum  etdistinctum  ab  aliis  omni- 
bus Dei  nominibus,  et  soli  Deo  proprie  conveniens." 
Reucblin,  in  the  third  book  of  be  Arte  CabaHsticcL, 
explains  it  by  nomen  expositorium ;  Munk,  le  nom  dis- 
tincfemeni  prononce ;  Geiger,  der  ausdruckliche  Name ; 
Levy,  der  dattlich  ausgesprochene  Name, 

In  settling  the  question  all  must  depend  on  the  mean- 
ing of  0*^B,  whether  it  means  only  "  to  separate,"  or 
whether  it  occurs  al^o  in  the  sense  of  to  pronounce 
distinctly."  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  very  often, 
especially  in  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  as  Dr.  FOrst 
has  shown  against  Dr.  Nestle  in  Z.  d.  d.  m,  G,  1879, 
xxxtii,  297,  claiming  that  Dim  HM  O^'^B  b  only  the 

Aramaized  form  for  DOfl  Hfit  'I'^STn,  ''to  pronounce 


dUtinctly  the  name  of  Crod."  In  the  Mishna  {Yoma,  vi, 
2)  we  are  told  that  both  the  priests  and  people,  when 
they  heard,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  0*)1BDn  QC, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  we  are  also  told  that  the  voice 
of  the  high-priest,  when  he  pronounced  "the  name,"  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  thb  word  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  to 
it  great  power.  By  means  of  the  Shem  hammephorash 
Christ  b  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles ;  Moses  b 
said  to  have  sUin  the  Egyptian  by  the  same  means. 
Any  one  interested  in  these  and  other  silly  stories  will 
find  them  in  Eisenmenger,  Neuentdeckles  Judenthum,  i, 
154  sq.  See,  besides  the  essays  of  Nestle  and  FUrst  al- 
ready qnoteil,  also  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  (ed.  Fischer), 
p.  1205  sq.;  Geiger,  Urschr(ft  der  Bibel,  p.  263  sq.  See 
Jehovah.    (B.  P.) 

Practically,  Shem4tammephorash  b  a  cabalistic  word 
among  the  Kabbinical  Jews,  who  reckon  it  as  of  such 
importance  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  learning  it  from  the  angel  SaxaeL  It  b  not,  how- 
ever, the  real  word  of  power,  but  a  representation  of  it. 
The  rabbins  differ  as  to  whether  the  genuine  word  con- 
sisted of  ^welve,  or  forty-two,  or  seventy-two  letters, 
and  try  by  their  gematria,  or  cabalbdc  arithmetic,  to 
reconstruct  it.  They  affirm  that  Jesus  stole  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  by  its  means  was  enabled  to  perform  many 
wonderful  works.  It  b  now  lost,  and  hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  the  lack  of  power  in  the  prayers  of  IsraeL 
They  declare  that  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and  de- 
voutly to  pronounce  it,  he  would  by  this  means  be  able 
to  create  a  worid.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  two  letters 
of  the  word  inscribed  by  a  cabalbt  on  a  tablet  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  raised  the  storm  which,  A.D.  1542, 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  They  say,  further, 
that  if  you  write  this  name  on  the  person  of  a  prince, 
you  are  sure  of  his  abiding  favor.  The  rationale  of  its 
virtue  b  thus  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Vaughan  in  hb 
Hours  with  the  Mgstics :  *'  The  Divine  Being  was  sup- 
posed U%  have  commenced  the  work  of  creation  by  con- 
centrating on  certain  points  the  primal,  universal  Light. 
Within  the  region  of  these  was  the  appointed  place  of 
our  world.  Out  of  the  remaining  luminous  points,  or 
foci,  he  constructed  certain  letters — a  heavenly  alpha- 
bet. These  characters  he  again  combined  into  certain 
creative  words,  whose  secret  potency  produced  the  forms 
of  the  material  world.  The  word  '  Shem-hamroepho- 
rash'  contains  the  sum  of  these  celestbl  letters,  with  all 
their  inherent  virtue,  in  its  mightiest  combination." 

Shemi'^da  (Heb.  Shemida',  9n-«BU,/ame  of  know- 
ing,  i.e.  wise ;  Sept  ^fiipa,  v.  r.  Xvfiopifi,  "Zvftaip,  etc.), 
one  of  the  sons  of  (iilead  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  fifth  named 
among  the  six,  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  She- 
midaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  His  three  *'sons"  are  men- 
tioned (1  Chron.  vii,  19,  A.  V.  "  Shemidah").  B.C.  post 
1856. 

Shexnl'^dah  (1  Chron.  vii,  19).    See  Shemida. 

Shemi'dai'te  (Heb.  with  the  art  in  the  sing,  used 
collectively,  hash-SkemidaV,  '*9'1*^QI^n,  patronymic 
from  Shemida ;  Sept.  o  ^vfiatpi),  a  designation  (Numb, 
xxvi,  82)  of  the  descendants  of  Shemida  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Gilead,  who  obtained  their  inheritance  among  the 
male  posterity  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  where  they 
are  called  *' children  of  Shemida"). 

Shemlnith  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hash'SheminUh\ 
rr^rc^n,  fcm.  sing,  of  '»?''a^,  eighth,)    The  title  of 

Psa.  vi  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instntments  of  the  Temple  choir  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  *'To  the  chief 
musician  on  Neginoth  upon  8heminith,"or  "  the  eighth," 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it,  and  as  the  same  word 
b  elsewhere  rendered  (Lev.  xxv,  32,  etc).  A  similar 
direction  b  found  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xiL  The  Sept  in 
both  passages  renders  virip  r^c  ^y^oifCt  and  the  Vulg. 
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pro  octavo.  The  Geneva  Yemon  gives  ''apon  the 
eighth  tune.'*  Keferring  to  1  Chron.  xv,  21,  we  find  that 
certain  Levites  were  appointed  by  David  to  play  **  with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith,"  which  the  Vulgate  renders  as 
above,  and  the  Sept  by  afuurivi^,  which  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Geneva  version  ex- 
plains in  the  margin  **  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over 
the  which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge?' 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  musical 
terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contradictor}*.  With 
respect  to  Shcminith,  most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Rashi 
and  Abcn-Ezra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in 
regarding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  strings ;  but  this  has 
no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chron.  xv,  21.  Gesenius  {Tkesaur,  s.  v.  n:C3)  says  it 
denotes  the  6aw,  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chron.  xv, 
20),  which  signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of 
Alamoth  itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make'  use  of 
it  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it.  Oth- 
ers, with  the  author  ofShUte  Haggibborim,  interpret "  the 
tkemmith^  as  the  octave ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  octave 
as  understood  by  ourselves.  On  comparing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
psalms  already  mentioned  with  the  position  of  the  terms 
Aijeleth  Shahar,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  etc,  in  other 
paalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the 
melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  denotes  a 
certain  air  known  as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  Maurer  {Comm,  in 
Psa.  rt)  regards  Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep 
tone  like  the  violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares 
with  the  violin ;  and  such,  also,  appears  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  Junius  and  Tremellius.-— Smith. ,  See  Pbalmb. 

Shetnir'ainoth  (Heb.  ShenUramoth%  ri'lun-^QTIp, 
name  of  heighUy  L  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Xi^ipa^ia^,  v.  r. 
Sc/iipafuw^,  £a/i€ipa/iiirid,  etc),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites. 

1.  A  musician  '*of  the  second  degree*'  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  choral  services  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18), 
playing  *'with  psalteries  on  Alamoth**  (ver.  20),  and 
harps  (xvi,  5).    B.C.1048. 

2.  One  of  those  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the 
law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron.  xvit,  8).    B.C.  909. 

Shemitlc  Lang^iages.  I.  iVnnw.— Among  the 
peoples  of  Hither  Asia  lay  the  root-stem  of  those  lan- 
guages which  are  now  denominated  "  Shemitic,**  or  "Se- 
mitic" according  to  the  French,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  ordinary 
denomination  of  these  languages,  in  earlier  times,  was 
"  the  Oriental  languages."  This  was  employed  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  modem  times. 
As  long  as  the  other  languages  of  the  East,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Shemitic  stock,  were  not  known  in  the 
West,  this  term  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  more 
so  when  Hebrew  was  viewed  as  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages. Now,  however,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  languages  is  more  developed,  and  a  scientific 
study  of  them  has  spread  so  widely  and  extended  itself, 
especially  in  the  academies,  not  only  to  the  Persian,  but 
also  to  the  £g\-ptian,  Chinese,  Armenian,  and  especially 
the  Indian  (Sanscrit),  it  naturally  follows  that  all  these 
languages  belonging  to  diflferent  stems  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  "  Oriental,"  so  that  this  has  now 
become  an  unsuitable  term.  The  necessity  arose  to 
find  a  proper  appellation  which  would  distinguish  that 
stem,  forming  now  the  Shemitic  languages,  from  the 
other  Oriental  languages;  and  thus  different  suggestions 
were  made.  Leibnitz,  e.  g.,  suggested  "Arabic ;"  Hup- 
feld  {Hebr,  Gram,  p.  2)  proposed  "  Hither- Asiatic"  lan- 
guages; Renan  thinks  that,  in  analogy  to  Indo-Euro- 
pean, "  Le  veritable  nom  des  langues  qui  nous  occnpent 
serait  Sgro^rabesJ*    Neither  of  these  suggestions  pre- 


vailed ;  but  the  term  "  Shemitic,"  proposed  by  Schlozcr 
in  1781,  and  recommended  by  Eichhom  (^A  ligem.  BibL  der 
bib.  Lit,  vi,  50, 772  sq.),  has  come  into  use.  This  latter 
term  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  Gen.  x,  21^1  the  He- 
brews, together  with  the  other  tribes  belonging  to  this 
stem,  are  derived  from  Shem.  But,  like  the  former 
terms,  the  latter  was  also  opposed,  especially  by  Stange 
in  his  TheoL  Stfmmikta  (1802),  pt.  i,  p.  1-89.  "  And,  in- 
deed," 8a3r8  Bleek, "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  we 
regard  this  catalogue  of  nations  as  its  groundwork,  there 
is  not  quite  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  We  there 
read  (Gen.  x,  22)  'The  children  of  Shem:  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram.'  Of  these, 
Arphaxad  is  described  as  the  grandfather  of  £l)cr,  and 
Eber  as  the  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  the  following  verses  as  the  head 
of  many  Arabian  tribes;  while  Peleg  is  spoken  of  in  ch. 
xi  as  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  so  that  Arphaxad  may  be  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other  tribes  related 
to  them  by  language.  Aram,  also,  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  Aramsums,  would  belong  to  this  language -stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  Elam  certainly  does  not  bielong  to 
it,  but  to  the  same  stem  as  the  Persians;  the  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  Asshur  and  also  of  Lud,  whom  we 
may,  with  Josephus,  regard  as  the  parent  of  the  Lydi- 
ans.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Phoenicians  (x,  15-19),  the  Ethiopians  (Cush 
[ver.  6,  7 J),  and  several  Arabian  tribes  traced  up  to 
Ham,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  language 
is  concerned  they  belong  to  the  same  stem  as  the 
Hebrews  and  Aramnans."  From  Bleek's  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  Shemitic"  does  not  serve  all 
purposes.  True  as  this  is,  yet,  in  default  of  a  better  term, 
the  name  Shemitic  languages  has  been  retained,  and  is 
now  current,  with  the  distinct  understanding  of  its  being 
a  false  and  merely  conventional  expression. 

II.  Division, — Viewing  the  Shemitic  languages  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  branches.  Thus  we  have:  (a)  The 
Northern  or  North-eastern  branch,  the  Aramaic;  (6) 
The  Southern,  among  which  the  A  raUc  is  the  chief 
dialect,  and  with  which  the  Ethiopic  is  also  connected; 
(c)  The  Middle,  the  flebretOy  with  which  the  Canaanr 
itish  and  Phcancian  (Punic)  nearly  coincide.  With  this 
division,  Renan  says,  corresponds  the  one  which  we 
may  call  the  historical,  according  to  which  the  Hebraic 
would  assume  the  first  place,  extending  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  our  knowledge  of  it  down  to  the  6th  centu- 
ry B.C.,  when  the  Aramaic  begins  to  take  the  lead,  and 
the  field  of  Hebrew  and  Phcenician  (the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Hebraic)  l)eoomes  more  and  more  restrict- 
ed. The  Aramaic,  again,  would  be  followed  by  the  Ara- 
bic period,  dating  from  the  time  of  Mohammed,  when 
the  Islam  and  its  conquests  spread  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  not  merely  over  the  whole  Shemitic  territory,  bat 
over  a  vast  portion  of  the  inhabited  globe  But  this 
division, as M. Renan  remarks^^ne  doit  etre  prise  que  dans 
un  sens  general,  et  aVec  trois  restrictions  importantca. 
1.  Les  idiomes  remplaces  par  un  autre,  TH^breu  par 
I'Arameen,  le  Syriaque  par  I'Arabe,  ne  disparaissent  pas 
pour  oela  entierement :  ils  restent  langue  savante  et  sa- 
cree,  et,  &  ce  titre,  continuent  d'etre  cultives  longtemps 
apr^s  avoir  cesse  d'etre  vulgaires.  2.  Cette  succession  des 
trois  langues  Semitiques  ne  pent  signifier  que  chacune 
d'elles  ail  ete  parlee  en  m^me  temps  dans  toute  I'^ten- 
due  des  pays  occupes  par  la  race  Semitique;  elle  signifie 
seulement  que  chacun  de  ces  trois  dialectes  fut  tour  k  tour 
dominant,  et  representa,  k  son  jour,  le  plus  haut  develop- 
pemcnt  de  Tesprit  Semitique.  Toute  I'histoire  intellec- 
tuelle  des  Semites,  en  effet,  se  partage,  comme  Thistoire 
des  langues  Semitiques  elles-mdmes,  en  trois  phases — 
Hebralque,  Chaldeo-Syriaque,  et  Anbe.  8.  Cette  divi- 
sion, entin,  ne^doit  point  etre  entendue  d'one  manifere  ab- 
solue,  mais  seulement  par  rapport  k  Tetat  de  nos  connai»- 
sances"  (Histoire  de*  Lang,  Sim,  p.  108).  The  writer  of 
the  art  Shemitic  Languages  in  Kitto*8  Cgdoptedia,  Mr. 
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E.  Deatsch,  seems  to  have  known  M.  Renan*a  work  and 
those  of  oihera  holding  the  same  view;  for  he  says  that 
these  authors  **  had  to  hedge  it  in  with  many  and  varie- 
gated reBtrictions.**  But  any  one  reading  the  remarks 
of  M.  Renan  will  hardly  understand  the  unnecessary 
zeal  exhibited  by  the  writer  in  Kitto  when  he  says, 
"  But  we  further  protest  all  the  more  strongly  against 
it,  as  it  might  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  one 
idiom  gradually  merged  into  the  other." 

Out  of  the  three  principal  branches,  in  the  course  of 
time,  others  developed  themselves.  The  following  ta- 
ble, taken  from  Prof.  M.  Mailer's  Science  of  Languoffe, 
If  896  (Amer.  ed.),  ezhibita  them  in  a  genealogical 
way: 


Not  the  less  do  we  find  in  the  whole  grammatical 
construction,  as  well  as  in  particular  instances  of  gram- 
matical formation  and  structure,  the  greatest  and  most 
surprising  agreement  between  the  various  Sbemitic  lan- 
guages or  dialects;  thus  we  have  but  two  genden,  and 
these  are  also  distinguished  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  verb.  In  the  inflection  of  verbs  they  have 
only  two  moods  (commonly  considered  to  be  tenses) ; 
but  these  are  strongly  contrasted  by  the  position  of  the 
marks  of  the  persons  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning: 
the  so-called  perfect  for  the  completed  or  actual,  and  the 
imperfect  for  the  incomplete  or  hypothetical,  without 
decidedly  giving  expression  to  the  tenses  by  peculiar 
form&    Nouns  are  not  declined  by  means  of  case-end- 


Lieiwf  Languagea.  Dead  Languaffee.  ClaeaeB. 

Dialects  of  Arabic.  .Btbiopic >  l^m^  rx^a^^ty^^^ 

Amharic ...Himyeritlclnscripllons 5- Arabic,  or  Sonlhcm. . . 

(Biblical  Hebrew ) 

The  Jews xSamnrltan  Peotateoch >Hebraic,or  Middle... 

( Cart  haginlnn— Phoenician  inscriptions ) 

(Chaldee,  Mnsora^  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee.i 
Neo-Syriac -{Syriac  (Pesblto,8d  century  A.D.).. S>  Aramaic,  or  Northern. 

( Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ) 


Sbemitic  Family. 


A  somewhat  more  intuitive  table  is  the  following,  taken  from  Bottcher,  Auef,  Lehrbuch  der  kebr.  Sprache,  p.  4 
(ed.  MUhlau) : 


PRIMITIYB  SBEMITIC. 

A 


A. 

Northern  SKenUtie, 
(Abajcaio.) 

L  Assyrian  of  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ings, B.C.  1900-600 


C. 


8.  Phcenidan, 
B.C.  1800  s<2. 


&  Syriae^ 
A.D.lSOsq. 


4t,Chaldee, 
B.C.  420  sq. 

C  Samaritan, 
ac.  900  sq.  <r) 


B. 

MiddU  ShemUie,  Southern  Shemitie, 

(CAMAAHina)  (AaADio.) 

> ^        ^ * ^ 

9.  HebretOf         Northern  Arabic.  Southern  Arabic 

B.a  IDOOsq. 

(7.  Shiaitlc  inscript)  6.  Himyeritlc  in- 
<  of  the  Nabatbaeans,  v      scriptlons, 
(  B.C.  lDa-A.D.  IBO  )  B.C.  (?). 

11.  Written  Arabte,        10.  Bthiopict 
A.D.  600  sq.  A.D.  800  sq. 


12.  Sablfln, 
A-D.(n 


9.  Mlflhna, 
A.D.  190  sq. 

Oemnra, 
A.D.  800  sq. 


III.  Ckaracterittice  of  the  Shemitic  Lemffuaffet, — Not 
only  are  all  these  languages  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Ethiopic  and  Amharic)  written  from  right  to  left,  but 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  Germanic  family  (Gothic,  Old 
Northern,  Danish,  Swedish ;  High  and  Low  German,  in 
the  earlier  and  later  dialects),  or  as  those  of  the  Slavic 
tongues  (Lithuanian,  Lettish ;  Old  Slavic,  Servian,  Rus- 
sian ,  Polish,  Bohemian),  bearing  in  mind;  however,  that 
the  relationship  in  the  former  case  is  more  thorough 
and  complete  than  in  the  latter. 

In  the  first  pUoe,  the  whole  of  the  Shemitic  dialects 
agree  substantially  with  regard  to  the  root- words  and 
their  meaning;  the  only  difference  being  that  one  lan- 
guage, the  Arabic,  is  comparatively  far  richer  than  the 
other  dialectSb  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Arabic  possesses  nearly 
6000  roots  and  about  (>0,000  words,  while  in  Hebrew 
only  about  2000  roots  and  6000  words  are  known  to  us. 
Or,  again,  the  Arabic  philologists  quote  1000  different 
terms  for  a  sword,  dOO  for  a  lion,  200  for  a  serpent,  400 
for  misfortune.  But  we  must  take  this  into  consideration, 
that  in  the  other  dialects  only  a  small  number  of  literary 
records,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  preserved ; 
and  that  the  Arabic,  as  a  living  language,  is  known  to 
us  in  a  far  later  development  than  the  Hebrew.  But  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  root-words  which  are  found  in 
Hebrew  appear  also  in  the  other  dialects,  and  in  essen- 
tially the  same  or  only  a  slightly  modified  signification. 
Besides,  in  the  present  form  of  the  language  in  all  these 
dialects,  nearly  all  the  stem-words  are  composed  of  three 
consonants.  In  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  consonants 
are  seen  to  be  far  more  essential  than  the  vowels.  The 
former  almost  alone  determine  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  word,  while  the  differences  of  the  vowels  do  no  more 
than  give  the  different  references  and  modifications  of 
this  meaning. 


(Neo- Arabic  Dialects.) 
18.  Aa&Mnitf,  14.  Amharic, 

A.D.  1000  sq.  A.D.  ISOO  sq. 

(Neo-Hebrew.) 

ings,  but  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  closely  combin- 
ing two  words,  and  other  cases  by  using  prepositions, 
while  the  pronouns  have  mere  suffixes  for  the  oblique 
cases.  Finally,  they  are  characterized  by  poverty  in 
the  particles,  and  consequently  they  have  their  clauses 
formed  with  extreme  simplicity;  and  they  are  defective 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  at  least  if  they  are  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  Latin  and  the  German  languages. 
Considering  all  these  facts,  they  plainly  show  **  that  one 
original  language  lies  at  the  fuumlation  of  them  all| 
that  in  early  times — anterior,  however,  to  all  our  his- 
torical knowledge  of  them — these  nations  certainly  all 
spoke  one  language,  which  has  in  later  periods,  as  they 
separated  one  from  the  other,  developed  into  these  vari- 
ous dialecU"  (Bleek). 

lY.  CompartMOH  of  ike  Shemitic  Languages  with  One 
Another, — When  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  relation,  we  find  that  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  devebped  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  that  of 
the  South,  known  to  us  as 

1.  The  A  rabic — Keferring  the  reader  to  the  art  Arabic 
Lanouagr  in  this  Cydopndia^  we  will  only  make  a  few 
general  remarks.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was 
confined  to  Arabia,  and  scarcely  cultivated  except  in 
poetry ;  but  along  with  Islam  it  has  spread  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  unfolded  its 
great  wealth  in  a  very  comprehensive  literature,  which 
extends  to  almost  all  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times  it  is  possible  that  this  dia- 
lect was  separated  from  those  with  which  it  b  allied, 
though  the  traces  of  this  are  few.  The  most  marked 
is  the  form  ^^"IQ^K  (Gen.  x,  2G),  the  designation  of  a 
district  of  Arabia  Felix,  having  the  article  prefixed, 
which  has  also  been  preserved  elsewhere  in  some  He- 
brew documents,  as  in  Piov.  xxx,  81,  D^lpbfi^ ;  Josh,  xv. 
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80 ;  comp.  1  tShron.  iv,  29.  We  know,  tlso,  that  already 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabs  was 
highly  prized;  and  that  enigmasi  and  so,  at  least,  the 
beginning  of  poesy,  were  to  be  found  in  Yemen,  or  rath- 
er in  Sabfsa  (L  Kings  iv,  80 ;  x,  1  sq.)* 

In  the  beginning  it  probably  had  forms  which  were 
simpler  and  more  like  the  Hebrew  than  those  in  which 
it  is  known  to  us,  which  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
very  uttermost ;  but  soon  the  one  language  fell  to  pieces, 
as  the  many  independent  tribes  formed  their  several  di- 
alects, of  which  the  HimyaHic  in  Yemen  was  strongly 
marked  by  differences  from  the  language  of  Central 
Arabia,  being  simpler,  and  so  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  when  the  Himyerite  kingdom  fell,  this 
dialect  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  Mecca  (the 
ModarenaUic  or  Koraishitic),  which  had  become  a  writ- 
ten form  of  speech  before  Mohammed's  time,  and  is  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  xvi,  108)  named  the  A  rabic  languagt^ 
KQT  i^oxflV'  In  this  dialect  the  entire  Arabic  liter- 
ature is  composed.  Then  it  was  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  present  commonly  spoken  language,  which  has 
not  only  adopted  many  foreign  words,  Turkish  especial- 
ly, but  has  also  lost  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  pos- 
sessed and  the  very  capacity  for  forming  others,  and 
thus  has  returned  nearer  to  the  ancient  simplicity  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

From  the  intimato  connection  from  the  earliest  times 
between  South  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  it  has  arisen  that 
we  have  in  the  Ethiopic  language  (q.  v.)  a  remnant 
of  the  old  Himyeritic  dialect,  lost  even  to  the  Arabic 
itself.  In  this  ancient  writton  language  (the  Geez) 
we  possess  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writings,  of  which  the  roost  important  is  the 
translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  language  has  a 
simpler  character  than  the  more  cultivated  Arabic,  and 
approaches  more  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  idiom. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  supplanted  by  AmhaiiCf  and 
is  now  only  a  learned  language. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language  being  very  rich, 
we  shall  only  mention  here,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Arabic  Languaok  in  this  Cyclopadiaf  the  works 
published  recently  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under 
our  observation  - 

A.  Orammttra  of  botA  the  AneUnt  and  Modem  ilroMe^— 
Bresnier,  Cours  lYatiqtie  U  Thiorique  de  la  Langtte  iirate, 
etc  (Alitor.  ISM) :  id.  Grammaire  Arabe  Elhnmtairt^  etc 
( Ibid.  1866 ) ;  Moharaed  Cadi,  La  Lanffus  Arabe,  etc.  (Cai- 
ro, 1S6S,  3  vols.) ;  Casparl,  Orammaiik  der  arah.  Spraehe 

iLeips.  1866) :  Fahrat,  Orammaire  Arabe  (BeirQt,  1865) ; 
i'arfs-el-Sbidlak,  A  Practical  Orammar  t\f  the  Arabic  Lan- 
guage^ etc  (Loud.  18C6) ;  Freyts^,  Binlritung  in  doe  Stu- 
aium  der  arab,  i^raehe  (Bonn,  1861) :  Goldenthsl,  6mti»- 
maire  Arabe  ierUe  en  Hibreu^  etc.  (Vienna,  1867);  Gor- 

5no8,  Conre  d*Arabe  Vulaaire  (Paris,  1S64, 2  pis.) ;  Hassan, 
'urzge/asete  Cframmatik  der  vidgJr-arabteehefi  Spraehe 
(Vienna,  1869);  Leitner,  Tntroduetian  to  a  Phihaophical 
Orammar  qf  Arabic  (Lahore,  1870);  Mallonf,  Fevay  de 
CharquicCf  ou  Abrigi  de  Orammaire  Arabe,  etc.  (Smyrna, 
1864):  Naral  Ktra,  yaeif  El  Vazightj  (BeirQt,  1863),  an 
Artibic  gnimroar  in  Arnblc ;  Newman,  A  Handbook  qf 
Modem  Arabic  (Lend.  1866);  Rnabe,  Oemeineehajtliehe 
Orammatik  der  arabieehen  u,  der  aemitieehen  Spraehen 
(Leips.  1874);  Sapeto,  Orammatiea  Araba  Volgare  (Flor- 
ence, 186T);  Schier,  Grammaire  Arabe  (Lelps.  1868); 
Z^chokke,  InatitiUionea  Fufidamentalee^LingucB  Arabfem 
(Vienna,  1868) ;  Wolff,  Arabieeher  Dragoman  (Leips.  1867). 

B.  Dictionarlee.—Tiochtorf  DietUmnaire  Francate-Arabe^ 
etc.  (Paris,  1864):  Butrxie  al  BwAAnij  (BeirQt,  1866-70,  2 
vols.  foL ;  an  abrid^d  edition.  Ibid.  1867-70X  an  Arabic 
dictionary  explained  in  Arabic ;  CaIligarL»,  Le  Compagnon 
de  Toue,  ou  Dietionnair^  PolygUtU,  etc  (Turin,  1864-70, 
2 vols.);  Cherbonneaa,  Dietlonnaire  Francaia- Arabe  (Par. 
1872);  Hdlot,  DietUmnaire  de  Poehe  Francaie' Arabe  et 
AraJbe-Francaie  (Alger.  1870);  Henry,  DietUmnaire  Fran- 
caie  -  Arabe  ( BeirQt,  1867 ) ;  Kazlmlrski,  Dictionnaire 
Arabe-Francaitf  etc  (Paria,  1860,  2  vols  J;  Marcel,  Die- 
tUmnaire FraneaUhAr<U>e  dee  DiaUetea  Vulgairee  (ibid. 
1869):  Newman,  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Arabic  (Lond. 
1870,  2  vols.):  Paalmler,  Dictionnaire  Francaie- Arabe 
(Paris,  1872) ;  Roland  de  BnssY,  Petit  DietUmnaire  Fran- 
Caie- Arabe  et  Arabe-Francaie  (Aleer.  1867) ;  48chiaparelli, 
Voeatmlista  in  Arabico  (Florence,  1871 ) :  Wahrmnnd,  Hand- 
wdrlerbuch  der  arahieehen  und  deutechen  Spraehe  (Giessen, 
1874,  2  vols.). 

C.  Chreetomathiee.  —  Cherbonnean,  Bxereieee  pour  la 
Leeture  de  ManueeriU  Arabea,  ete.  (Paris,  1868) ;  id.  Leeone 


de,Leetm  Arabe,  etc  (ibid.  18G4);  Combarel,  Cdhiert 
drjBarituree  Arabee,  etc  (ibid.  1810). 

2.  The  8yrO'Chaldee,'-ThAt  the  Arabic  in  the  Sooth 
was  not  the  roost  developed  of  all  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages we  see  in  the  Aramaic  language  (q.  v.).  Here, 
also,  we  cannot  enter  wpon  a  minuto  history  of  that  lan- 
guage, for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  in 
this  Cffchpcedia,  Our  remarks  can  only  be  of  a  general 
character. 

The  countries  in  the  north  of  Palestine  stretohing 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Taurus  are  comprehended  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  A  ram,  or  Highland,  Their 
inhabitants,  the  'Apafiatoi  and  'Apiftoi  o(  the  andenta 
(Hom.  IL  ii,  783),  were  of  different  nations  (even  in 
Scripture  they  are  distingubhed  as  Aram-Damaacoa, 
P^W  D^M;  Padan-Aram,  D^fit  ^j^^;  Aram-Zobah, 

n3*12C  D'HKy.etc),  and  they  passed  historically  through 
the  most  diversi6ed  relations.  The  common  language 
of  these  people,  in  respect  of  its  general  character,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  most  northerly,  so  also 
is  it  the  hctraheat  (in  place  of  the  softer  labials  T,  C7,  and 
X,  it  has  \  r,  and  D,  i.  e.  the  d  and  t  sounds);  the  poor* 
eat  (it  wants  a  complete  vowel-eystem,  benoe  as  verbal 
form  ana  [Ueb.  nns],  noun-form  r|i»  [Heb.  "rj^^]); 
it  has  corresponding  with  this  a  scanty  conjugation 
system ;  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  A^»- 
pkal,  but  forms  all  its  passives  by  the  prefix  Hit ;  it  does 
not  carefully  distinguish  the  formation  of  the  weaker 
roots,  but  interchanges  the  verbs  and  nouns,  vA  and 
nb,  IB  and  *^B,  etc,  and  in  general  the  leaat  cuUivctted, 

In  the  Old  Test,  we  find  this  dialect  denominated,  in 
opposition  to  the  Palestinian,  the  Aramaie  language 
(n^S^lK,  Isa.  xxxvi,  11;  2  Kings  xviii,  26).  In  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  as  appeare  from  the  passage  just  cited, 
educated  Hebrews  could  speak  Aramaic,  and,  conversely, 
educated  Aramaeans  could  speak  Hebrew  (Isa.  xxxvi, 
4  sq.) ;  while  the  common  people  understood  only  their 
vemacnlar  dialect.  The  subsequent  transportation  of 
the  Jewish  people  into  Babylon  contributed  to  silence 
more  entirelv  the  ancient  vernacular  in  Judaea,  and  to 
render  the  triumph  of  the  Aramean  in  those  parts  more 
general.  Finally,  during  the  long  exile  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  language  of  their  fatherland  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  laid  aside,  so  that  those  who  at 
the  termination  of  the  captivity  returned  into  Palestine 
brought  with  them  the  dialect  of  Babylon  as  their  cus- 
tomary medium  of  speech.  Among  the  priesthood  and 
learned  men,  the  Hebrew  had,  indeed,  been  retained  as 
the  language  of  literature  and  religion ;  but  so  fully  had 
it  passed  from  the  populace  in  general  that  we  find 
them,  on  the  reinstitution  of  public  worehip  at  Jerusa* 
lem,  incapable  of  understanding  the  holy  writings  ex- 
cept as  paraphrased  in  Aramaic  (Neh.  viii,  8). 

This  was  the  tongue  which,  with  a  slight  intermixt- 
ure of  Persic  and  Greek  (in  consequence  of  the  tempo* 
rary  dominion  of  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  in  Pal- 
estine), had  prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  was  still  mainUined  in  popular  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chrutian  dispensation  under  the  name 
of  PaieatinioH  A  ramaiCf  or  Paieafiman  Syriae, 

This  Palestinian  Syriac  is  a  language,  therefore,  pre- 
eminently interesting  to  the  Christian.  **  It  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  In  these 
forms  of  speech  he  conversed  with  the  Virgin-Mother, 
instructed  his  disciples,  and  proclaimed  to  myriads  the 
promises  of  eternal  life.  In  them  he  gave  forth  those 
sovereign  mandates  which  controlled  the  tempestuous 
elemente,  dispossessed  the  dasmoniac,  brought  health  to 
the  diseajBed,  and  a  resurroctton-life  to  the  dead.  In  this 
very  tongue  we  have  still  the  words  in  which  he  teught 
his  people  the  prayer  which  calls  upon  the  Almighty 
God  as  *  our  Father  in  heaven.'  Finally,  it  was  in  this 
language  that  he  himself  prayed  upon  earth,  and  that 
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the  Father  spoke  audibly  to  him  from  the  heavens. 
Thus  consecrated,  it  became  a  celestial  language,  a  holy 
tongue,  a  chosen  vehicle  which  conveyed  the  thoughts 
of  the  uncreated  mind  and  the  purposes  of  etemsl  love 
to  the  sons  of  men." 

The  AramsBan  language  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  have  been  distinguished  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Aramaic  Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  in 
this  Cffdopadia  under  the  respective  heads  of  Chal- 
DKB  Lanouaoe  and  Syriac  Lanouagk.  We  there- 
fore here  consider  some  of  the  more  obscure  dialects. 

(1.)  The  SamarUan, — This  dialect  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  with  reference  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
and  is  particularly  characterized  by  changes  in  the  gut- 
tural, also  by  containing  many  non-Shemitic  (Cuthaic) 
words.  The  Samaritans  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Hebrew  letters  b  and  V ;  they  have  no 
final  or  dilataUe  forms,  like  the  Hebrews,  for  any  of  the 
letters,  but  use  the  same  form  under  all  circumstances. 
The  character  used  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Shemitic 
characters,  which  the  Samaritans  retained  when  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  square  character.  Few  remains 
of  this  dialect  are  extant  (comp.  the  articles  Samautam 
Language,  Litbraturr,  etc.). 

(2.)  The  Sdbian  or  Nazarean, — This  language,  known 
as  yet  only  from  the  CWex  NazarasuSf  also  called  The 
Book  of  Adam  (edited  by  M.  Norberg,  Gottingen,  1815- 
17,  3  vols.),  occupies  a  place  between  the  Syrian  and 
Chaldee,  makes  frequent  changes  in  gutturals  and  other 
letters,  is  in  general  incorrect  in  spelling  and  grammar, 
and  has  adopted  many  Persian  words.  The  MSS.  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character;  the  letters  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  Xestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vowels  are 
inserted  as  letters  in  the  text 

(3.)  The  Pcdmyrent, — Of  this  dialect  no  specimens 
are  now  extant,  except  such  scanty  fragments  as  are 
contained  in  the  Palmyrian  inscriptions,  for  an  account- 
of  which  we  may  refer  to  K  Wood^s  Ruin»  o/ Palmyra 
(Lond.  1753),  interpreted  independently  by  Harth^lemy 
in  Paris,  and  better  by  Swinton  in  Oxford.  Some  more 
specimens  were  given  by  Kichhom,  Marmora  Palimfr^- 
na  ExpUcaia  (Gottingen,  1827,  4to).  The  inscriptions 
are  chiefly  bilingual — in  an  Aramaic  which  is  much  like 
the  common  dialect,  and  in  Greek— the  earliest  being  A.D. 
49,  but  most  of  them  being  in  the  2d  and  3d  ceuturiea. 

(4.)  The  Old  Phanician^  together  with  Pumc—A  doc- 
ument of  some  size  in  the  old  Phoenician  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1855,  communicated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Bei- 
r<it,  and  purchased  by  the  due  de  Luynes  for  the  Louvre. 
Rodiger,  Dietrich,  Hitzig,  Schlottmann,  De  Luynes, 
Ewald,  and  Munk  endeavored  to  interpret  it.  More 
recent  is  the  sacrificial  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
explained  by  Movers  (Breslau,  1847),  Ewald,  and  A.  C. 
Judas.  Of  chief  importance  for  the  Punic  are  the  Punic 
passages  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus,  illustrated  by  Mo- 
vers and  Ewald.  The  rest  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
inscriptions  (including  those  on  coins)  hitherto  discov- 
ered have  bMn  collected  and  illustrated  by  Gesenius  in 
Man.  Ling.  Pkotn,  (Lips.  1837, 3  vols.),  to  which  must  be 
added  forty -five  inscriptions  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(Paris,  1852,  fol.),  deciphered  by  the  abb^  Barges.    See 

PifCENICIA. 

LinguiMlIc  LitenUurt.  —  A,  Chaldee. —Vawlne  over  the 
more  auctent  works,  we  will  only  give  some  of  the  more 
modern : 

L  Grammars.— Harris  [W.],  EUmente  of  the  Chaldee 
hanauage^  etc.  { Loud.  182)1 ) ;  Nolan,  iln  Introduetion  to 
Chaldee  arammar^  etc.  (Ibid.  1S21};  RIgge  [EI.],  Manual 
of  the  Chaldee  Language  (Boston,  1839) :  Wlner-Hackett, 
Orommar  (^fthe  Chaldee  iMnguage  (Andover,  1846) ;  Lni- 
xatto  •  Krttger.  Orammatik  der  biblieeh'duUddieehen 
Sprache  (Breslao,  1873) ;  Chaldee  Reading-Leetone^  with  a 
Grammatical  Praxis,  etc.  (Loud.  ed.  Bagster). 

IL  LexieovM.— In  this  department  the  Theeaume  is  the 
great  work  of  Bnxtorf,  Lexicon  Chatdaieum,  Talmudfeum, 
et  Rabbinieum  (  BasiL  1040 ;  new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips. 
1M^74):  SchSnhak,  Aramdieeh-raJtbinteehee  W^rterbneh 
(Warsaw,  1869 };  Levy  [I.],  Chalddieehee  WSrterbueh  aber 
die  Targtimim  (Leips.  1867) ;  id.  Netthelnr.  tmd  duUd.  Wdr- 
terhneh  (ibid.),  now  in  course  of  publication.  I 
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B.  Sffnae.—!.  Orommors.— Cowper  [B.  H.],  The  Prit^ 
eipUe  of  the  Hyriae  (dammar  (Lond.  1868) ;  Men  [A.],. 
Grammatiea  Syriofia  (Ilalle,  1867-09) ;  Nolan  [P.I,  An  In- 
traduction  to  the  Siiriae  Language^  etc  (Lond.  1S81); 
Philips  [8.],  Syrioc  Grammar  (Cnmbridce,  1806);  Uhle- 
manu-liatchtnsion,  Syriac  Grammar  (N.  x.  1866);  Syriac 
Ileadittg-Leemmet  etc.  (I^i)d.  ed.  Bagster). 

II.  Lrrieoiuw  Vroet  [M.J,  Lexicon  Syriacum  (1688): 
Oniblr  [Ms-h  ijcxieen  Syriaeum,  eontit^ene  omnee  S.  T. 
St,r.  DieturtUM  et  Partieulae^  etc  (uanib.  1067) :  a  neat  and 
improved  edition  of  this  Uxieon  was  giveu  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson (Lond.  1880,  BA};eter) ;  Bernsteui  [O.  H.j,  Lexicon 
Linguae  Syr.  (Berol.  1S57,  fol.  vol.  1).    Older  ones  we  omiL 

C.  Samaritan,— ^ee  SAJSAaiTAM  Lamgdaob,  LiTsaATuaE, 
etc 

D.  The  SaMooi  or  Aoxarran.— Norberg  [M.],  Onomaeti- 
eon  Codicie  Xamrei  (Luud.  1817,  S  vols.};  id.  Lexicon  Co- 
dieie  Kaearcei  (ibid.  1816). 

B.  The  AUmj/rsfM.— Bartb^leroy,  Bi/Uxtone  eur  VA  IphO' 
bet  et  eur  la  Langue  dont  on  ee  eervcit  autrefoie  d  Paltnyre, 
in  the  Mhnoiree  de  VAeademie  dee  Ineeripttone^  torn.  xxvi. 

P.  The  Phoenician,— hevr  [Dr.  M.  A.],  Phrmiziaehee  Wfhr^ 
terbuck  (Breslau,  1804);  Schroder  [P.j,  Orammatieehs  Un- 
tereuchungen  Hber  die  phmiiiieehe  troche,  etc.  ( Halle, 
1800} ;  Wuttke  [H.],  BfUetehung  u.  Beeeliafenheit  deefbnU 
kieeh-hebr,  A  ffabetee^  in  the  Mteehr,  d.  detUeehen  morgenL 
Oeeelleehaft  (1867),  xl,  76w 

8.  The  third  main  branch  of  the  Shemitic,  the  Mid" 
Shemitic,  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  Hebrew  language 
(q.  v.).  As  this  is  the  most  important  to  the  student 
of  Sacred  Writ,  we  will  give  a  short  outline  of  the  same, 
following  its  history  through  the  different  stages,  till, 
like  the  Arabic,  it  became  an  object  of  philological  study. 

(1.)  Aame  and  Origin.— The  Hebrew  language  takes 
its  name  from  Abraham*s  descendants,  the  Israelites, 
who  are  ethnographically  called  ffebrewsj'^  and  who 
spoke  this  langtmge  while  they  were  an  independent 
people.  In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  poetically  called  the  lan- 
guage o/ Canaan  (1733  TBO,  yktaiTtra  ^  Xavaaptng, 
Isa.  xix,  18,  "emphatically  the  language  of  the  holy 
land  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  profane  Egypt,"  as  Uilvemick  expresses  it),  and 
also  the  Jews'  kmguage  (n^*tsin]»  y\^h,'lovddiaTif2 

Kings  xviii,  26;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11, 13 ;  Neh.  xiii,  24),  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  name  "  Hebrew  language** 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old  TesL,  since  in  general  there 
is  rarely  anything  said  of  the  language  of  the  Israelites ; 
it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.,  '£/3paior(,  and  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  I,  i,  2),  yXdrra  r&v  'E/3paiwv.  In  the 
New  Test.  'E/3pa«rrc  (John  v,  2;  xix,  13, 17,  etc)  and 
'E/3patc  ^coXcicroc  (Acts  xxi,  40 ;  xxii,2;  xxvi,  14)  de- 
note the  A  ramaiCj  which  was  spoken  in  the  country  at 
the  time.f  In  later  Jewish  writers  (as  in  the  Targum- 
ists)  the  Hebrew  language  is  caUed  Kl^^p"^  "(A  (the 
eacred  tongue),  in  contrast  with  the  Aramaic  (bin  ^i^b). 
(2.)  Antiquity  o/  the  Hebrew  Language.  —  On  this 
point,  and  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. "It  is  clear,"  says  Ililvernick  {fntrod.  p.  128), 
"  that  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  those  who  regard  the  Biblical  narrative  (viz.  Gen. 
xi,  1  sq.)  as  true  history.  Those  who,  like  the  masto 
of  recent  interpreters,  look  at  it  from  a  mythical  point 
of  view  cannot  possibly  obtain  any  results.  Gesenius 
says  that,  as  respects  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  if  we  do  not  take  this  mythical  ac- 

*  There  is  a  controvertiy  .is  to  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Aben-Exra  (d.  116S).  Bnztorr(d.  1620),  Lincher  [F.  B.]  (d. 
1749).  Buddeos  [J.  G.]  (d.  1764),  Lengerke  (d.  1866),  Meier 
[E]  (d.  186('i),  Ewiild  (d.  1676),  and  others  derive  it  from  the 
Sliemile  Eber  (Qcu.  x,  24;  xl,  14  aq,),  while  most  of  the 
rabbius  and  of  the  fnthers  (as  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Origen, 
ChrvBostooi),  Arias  Moutanuf,  Paulnn  Burgenolii,  MUnster, 
Lntner,  Groiius,  Scsliger.  Eusebius,  Waltou,  Clericu%  Ucv 
senmQllcr,  Gesenius,  Elchborn,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  and 

others  derive  it  fh>m  "^^l?,  "  beyond,"  following  the  Sept, 

which  translates  *^*1!3!9  (xiv,  13)  by  o  w§parnf,  "the  man 

from  beyond,"  referring  to  Abraham^s  immigrntlon. 

t  The  passage  in  PhlTo  {De  Vita  Moide.  ii,  609,  ed.  Colon.. 
Yonng*s  tranoi.  ill,  82),  according  to  which  the  original  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  In  Cbaldaic  shows  how  much 
the  Alexandrians  of  that  time  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  difference  of  the  dialect,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Phi- 
lo's  Ignorance  in  this  department. 
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count,  we  find  ounelves  totally  deserted  hy  the  histori- 
an," Ketuming,  then,  to  the  ancient  view  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  find  that  roust  of  the  rabbins,*  the  fathers,!  the 
older  theologians— Buxtorf  [John],  the  son  {Dissert,PlUU 
TheoL  [Basil  1662],  Diss,  i),  Walton  (Pro^.  iii,  S  sq.), 
Pfeiffer  [A.]  {Decas  Selects  Exercitt,  BibL,  in  his  DvbUi 
VexatOt  p.  59  sq.),  St.  Morinos  {pt  Ling.  Primava  [Ul- 
traj.  1694]),Lo8cher  [VaL]  {De  CausULintj.  HtbrA,2,b), 
Carpzov  (/?ir.  Stur.  p.  174  sq.), among  the  modems — and, 
with  some  limitation,  Pareao,  Hiivemick,  Vun  Gerlach, 
Baumgarten,  and  others,  believe  that  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind,  while  some  contend  that 
if  any  of  the  Asiatic  tongues  may  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  ancestral  language  of  our  race,  the  palm  should 
be  given  to  the  Sanscrit.  Between  these  two  opinions 
the  question  now  rests,  and  "it  is  astonishing,"  says 
Prof.  MUller  {Science  of  Language^  i,  133),  "what  an 
amount  of  real  learning  and  ingenuity  was  wasted  on 
this  question  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  .  ,  . 
It  might  have  been  natural  for  theologians  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  many  of  whom  knew  neither  Hebrew 
Dor  any  language  except  their  own,  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  languages*,  but 
there  is  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Test,  a  single 
word  to  necessitate  this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam 
we  know  nothing;  but  if  Hebrew,  a9  we  know  it,  was 
one  of  the  languages  that  sprang  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  it  could  not  well  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam,  or  of  the  whole  earth  '  when  the  whole 
earth  was  still  of  one  speech.^ "  The  first  who  really 
conquered  the  prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of 
all  language  was  Lieibnitz,  the  oontemporar>'  and  rival 
of  Newton.  "  There  is  as  much  reason,"  he  aaid,  "  for 
supposing  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind  as  there  is  for  adopting  the  view  of  Sera- 
pius,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp,  in  1560,  to  prove 
that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise."  In 
a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  writes:  **To  call  Hebrew 
the  primitive  language  is  like  calling  the  branches  of  a 
tree  primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some 
country  hewn  trunks  would  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such 
ideas  may  be  conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe— 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine  Wisdom." 

(8.)  Character  and  Development  of  the  /Tebrew  Lan- 
guage. — In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Shemitic  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  whether  regarded  as  the  primitive  language 
or  not,  has  for  the  most  part  retained  the  stamp  Qf  high 
antiquity,  originality,  and  greater  simplicity  and  purity 
of  forms.  In  its  earliest  written  state  it  exhibits,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure  which  was 
never  surpassed.    As  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  modified  be- 

""And  all  the  iuhabltnnts  of  the  earth  were  [of]  ore 
laugnage,  aud  of  one  speech,  and  one  conneel ;  for  they 
spase  toe  holy  language  by  which  the  world  was  created 
at  the  beginning"  (Tnrgnoi  on  Qen.  xl,  1 ;  comp.  also  RashI 
and  Abeii-£zra,  ad  loc.). 

t  The  fathers  of  the  Church  have  never  expressed  any 
doabt  on  this  poinr.  Jerome  (d.  4S0),  iu  one  of  his  epis- 
tles to  Dauiasus,  write?,  "The  whole  of  antiqnity  {uni- 
versa  antiquitaa)  afiSrms  that  Hebrew,  In  which  the  Old 
Test.  Is  writteu,  was  the  be};iuning  of  all  human  speech  ;'* 
and  in  bis  Comm.  in  Soph,  c  8,  he  says,  "Lin^am  He- 
braicam  omuinm  lingnamm  esf>e  matricem."  Origeu  (d. 
Sfi4),  in  his  eleventh  homily  on  the  hook  of  Numberp,  ex- 
presses his  belicftbat  the  Hebrew  lanj^aage,  originally  (riv- 
en throngh  Adam,  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
was  the  chosen  portion  ofQod :  not  left,  like  the  rest,  to  one 
of  his  angels.  Cbrysostom  (d.  404)  says, "  Ood  left  in  Eber's 


diaip4c€t»t  [Horn.  XXX,  in  Qen.  p.  800,  ed.  Montf.]),  and  An- 
gnstine  (d.  480),  in  bis  De  CMtaU  Dei,  xvi,  11,  "Qa»  lin- 
gnn  prlus  humauo  genori  non  Immcrito  creditnr  fbisse 
communis,  deinceps  Uebnea  eat  nnncnpata*'  (I.e.  his  fam- 
ily [Heber's]  preserved  that  language  which  is  not  un- 
reasonably believed  to  have  been  the  common  langnaffe 
of  the  race :  it  was  on  this  account  thenceforth  called  He- 
brew). Theodoret  (d.  402),  In  Ouast,  in  Oeneein,  p.  60,  how- 
ever, believen,  like  Delitxsch,  that  the  Syriac  was  the  prim- 
itive language,  holding  that  Hebrew  was  first  introduced 
by  God  through  Mores  aa  n  holy  Inugnage. 


tween  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabic,  so  in  the  period  between  Moses  and  Solomon 
it  was  influenced  by  the  Phoenician,  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  continued  to  receive  an  accession  of  exotic  tams 
which,  though  tending  to  eulai^  its  capabilities  as  a 
spoken  and  written  tongue,  materially  affected  the  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  purity  of  a  language  compared  with 
which  qone  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  and  yet 
none  so  rich.  But  with  the  period  of  the  captivity  there 
arose  an  entirely  new  literature,  strikingly  different  from 
the  earlier,  and  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  Aramaic  tongue  upon  the  Hebrew,  which 
bad  previously  been  developing  itself  within  restricteil 
limits.  This  was  the  introduction  to  its  gradual  decay, 
which  did  not  become  fully  manifest,  however,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Chaldiean  period.  Not  only  did 
the  intrusion  of  this  powerful  Aramaic  element  greatly 
tarnish  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  their  gram- 
matical formation,  older  ones  having  been  idtered  and 
supplanted  by  newer  ones,  which  are  Aramaio  for  the 
most  part;**  it  also  obscured  the  understanding  of  the 
old  language,t  and  it  enfeebled  its  instinctive  operations, 
until  at  length  it  stifled  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  capacity  of  obser\nng  gramhiatical  niceties  in 
the  old  pure  Hebrew  M-as  entirely  lost  \X  partly  the  dis- 
tinction of  prose  and  poetical  diction  was  forgotten  ;§ 
and,  finally,  as  the  later  writers  went  back  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  other  older  compositions,  many  elements 
which  had  already  died  out  of  the  language  were  repro- 
duced as  archaisms.  (I 

(4.)  Decay  of  the  Uebreto  Language,— "Qwt  the  great 
crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Babylon.  Then,  as  a  spoken  tongue,  it  became 
deeply  tinged  vrith  Aramaic,  llie  Biblical  Hebrew, 
abiding  in  the  imperishable  writings  of  the  prophets, 
continued  to  be  the  study  of  the  learned ;  it  was  heard 
on  the  lips  of  the  priest  in  the  services  of  religion,  aud 
was  the  vehicle  of  written  instruction ;  but  as  the  me- 
dium of  common  conversation  it  was  extensively  affect- 
ed, and,  in  the  case  of  multitudes,  superseded,  by  the 
idiom  of  the  nation  anfong  whom  Providence  had  cast 
their  lot.  So  an  Aramaized  Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraized 
Aramiean,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  such  of  them  as 
resettleil  in  Palestine  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  while 
the  yet  greater  number  who  preferred  the  uninterrupt- 
ed establishment  of  their  families  in  Babylonia  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  use  of  Aramaic 

This  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pure  He- 

*  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  coining  of  new  words  for 
abstract  ideas  by  means  of  prefixed  letters  or  sylhibles 

added,  as  ^^XM^  for  hv^l  (Psa.  cxvi,  IS)  -.  niinn  for  T^lt 

(Ezek.  xvl,  18, 90) ;  MC^a  (Ezra  i, « ;  Estb.  v,  8, 7. 8),  etc 
t  Thi«  is  shown  by  the  Increasing  use  of  the  seriptio  pie- 
na,  as  t|Q!l2C*^  for  ilQ^C*^ ;  the  interchange  of  the  weak  let- 
ters il  and  N— for  instance,  Tj^n  ( IChron.  xiii,  IS)  for  *r|^^ 
(2  Sam.  vi,  0) ;  the  resolution  of  the  dagtsh  forte  in  sharp- 
ened syllables  by  inserting  a  vowel,  as  *^n^K  for  "^Ptit  (1 

Chron.  xi,  81),  or  by  inserting  a  liquid,  pDTS*^^  for  picn 
(xvlii,B,6).  *•'*'" 

t  Interchange  of  TK  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  and 
as  meaning  "  with"— for  instance,  Jer.  1, 16 :  xix,  10 ;  xx,  1 1 , 
etc. ;  the  use  of  h  to  mark  the  accusative  instead  of  the 
dative  (1  Chron.  v,  86 ;  xvi,  87 ;  xxix,  80, 88,  etc) ;  the  n^e 
of  b?  instead  of  bK ;  the  use  of  Aramaic  forms  of  iiiflec- 

tion,  as,  "^FIH  for  n»  (Jer.  iv,  80) :  ■'H  for  f)  (if,  83 ;  lil,  4, 
6 ;  iv,  19),  etc        '  ' 

i  Comp.  ynba  (Piel),  "  to  be  afraid*'  (Ezra  iv,  4,  elsewhere 
only  the  substantive  nnia  in  poetry) ;  n3t,  *•  to  reject 
with  loathing**  (I  Chron Jxxviii,  9;  8  Chron.  xi,  14;  xxix, 
19,  earlier  only  In  poets,,  and  in  Eos.  viil,  8, 5;  Zech.  x,  6). 

I  B.  g.  *p:a,  "species"  (Eaek.  xlvll,  10,  taken  ttom  the 

Pentatench) ;  n^!lt}^,  "a  measure'*  (1  Chron.  xxlii,  29) ; 

Ezek.  iv,  11, 16,  etc.,  from  Lev.  xix,  86) ;  ^33,  *'  to  act  cnn- 

ninfrly**  (Mai.  i,  14 ;  Psa.  cv,  SS,  tram  Qen,  xxxvli,  IS  or 
Numb.  XXV,  16),  etc 
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brew  gave  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  an  order  of 
interpreters  (meturgemadin)  in  the  synagogue  for  the 
explication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  more  current  dia- 
lect, as  can  be  seen  from  Neh.  viii,  8,  where  we  read, 
'*They  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  V?'^B73,  and  appended  thereto  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  where  the 
word  means,  ^  with  an  explanation  subjoined,"  i.  e.  with 
an  interpretation  added,  with  an  explanation  in  Chaldee, 
the  vulgar  tongue,  as  appears  from  the  context  and  by 
a  comparison  of  Ezra  iv,  18  and  verse  7.  Accordingly, 
the  Talmudists  have  already  correctly  explaineil  our 
passage  Dl!l^n  nv  19*IBQ,  and  so  also  Clericas,  Dathe, 

etc    See  Tarou»l 

But  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  ver- 
nacular speech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  main- 
tained its  existence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  He- 
brew a  dead  language.  It  has  never  died,  it  will  never 
die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  it  was 
still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
**  holy  tongue"  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not 
only  the  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  hot  the  prayen 
and  hymns  of  the  Temple  and  synagogue,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  it;  and  even  the  inscriptions  of  the 
coinage  retained  both  the  language  and  the  more  an- 
tique characters,  in  preference  to  thoee  more  recently 
introduced  by  Ezra. 

(5.)  The  WritteH  Hdfrew,^Xbout  the  time  when  the 
language  underwent  this  internal  change,  it  was  also 
changed  externally.  That  we  have  not  the  original 
Hebrew  characters  in  MS.  and  printed  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble \a  evident  from  a  tradition  we  have  in  the  Talmud 
that  **  at  first  the  law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  again  it  was  given  to 
them  in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Aas}Tian  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Israelites  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the 
fdiota  (i.  e.  the  Samaritans)  the  Hebrew  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue. . . .  And  although  the  law  was  not 
given  by  Ezra's  hand,  yet  the  writing  and  language 
were  called  the  Assyrian"  {Sanhedr,  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  1).^ 
This  Assyrian  writing  ("^"lillSK  SHS)  is  also  called 
''square  writing"  (9a^t3  2*19),  "correct  writing" 
(riQP  n^'^ns),  and  by  the  Samaritans  ^  Ezra's  writ- 
ing" (K^t^  Sns).  Wc  must  suppose  that  the  square 
character,  which  came  into  use  after  the  exile,  only 
gradually  thrust  the  elder  character  aside;  for  in  the 
Maccabcean  coinage  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  was 
used,  and  while  we  may  trace  back  the  origm  of  the 
new  characters  nearly  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  certain  it 
is  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  perfected  in  its  present 
form,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  since 
there  we  find  directions  given  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  alphabet,  of  which  we  will  speak  farther  on. 

(6.)  TradUioni  Period  of  the  Hdn'ew  Language,— It 
is  chiefly  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  we  are  to 
seek  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Though  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  even  a 
written  language,  yet  for  practical  ends  in  the  usages 
of  worship  the  study  of  the  old  Hebrew  documents  be- 
came for  them  an  indispensable  duty,  for  which  the  af- 
finity of  the  lang^ge  they  used  must  have  offered  them 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  book  of  Si- 
rach  (Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  probably  written  be- 
tween B.C.  290  and  280,  mention  is  made  of  the  study  of 
Scripture  as  the  chief  and  fairest  occupation  of  the  ypafi- 
fiOTtv^t  the  8iavotio^ai  tv  vofUft  v^f/iorov,  and  oo^iav 
vdvTutv  apxaiiitv  iK^firrjoii,  Kai  iv  rrpo^TiiaiQ  &<rxo- 
Xri^ijoeTai  (xxxix,  1  sq.).  The  more  erudite  study  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  prosecuted  in  Palestine  and  Bab- 
ylonia from  the  days  of  Ezra,  not  only  by  individual 

*  Jerome,  in  Prol.  Oal, :  "Certnm  est,  Esdram . . .  alias 
literas  reperiB!*e,  qalbus  none  atimur,  cum  ad  illud  asqoe 
tempns  lidem  Samaritanomm  et  Hebrteorum  cbnracteres 
ftierlnt."    See  also  Origen,  in  Bzra  ix,  4 ;  Pva.  il  (iii,  639). 


scribes,  but  also  in  formal  schools  and  academies,  the 

wman  ^na,  also  naa*!  Tia,  and  nia'^Tb%  which 

were  established  there  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
chief  seat  of  these  at  first  was  principally  at  Jerusalem, 
then  after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans 
it  was  transferred  to  Jamnia  or  Jabneh,  under  Jochanan 
t>en-Zachai  (q.  v.),  till  under  Gamaliel  III  ben-Jehudah 
I  (AD.  193-220)  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  learning. 
Among  the  teachers  of  Tiberias,  rabbi  Jehudah  the 
Holy,  or  hak-Kodesh  (q.  v.),  the  compiler  of  the  Mish- 
na,  obtained  a  remarkable  reputation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2d  century.  After  his  death,  the  seat  of  this 
scriptural  erudition  was  once  more  transplanted  to  Bab- 
ylonia, where,  with  reference  to  this,  the  schools  at  cer- 
tain cities  on  the  Euphrates — Sora,  Pumbaditha,  and 
Nahardea — attained  pre-eminently  to  high  esteem. 
Still,  along  with  these,  the  Palestinian  schools  subsisted 
uninterruptedly,  especially  the  school  at  Tiberias,  and 
to  the  labors  of  these  schools  are  due  in  part  the  Tar- 
gums,  but  principally  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah. 

The  activity  of  these  schools  took  different  shapes  at 
different  periods,  and  into  four  of  these  periods  it  may 
be  divided :  1.  The  period  of  the  more  ancient  Sopherim 
(scribes,  0*^^,0*10  Q*^3^t!ffit^),  from  the  close  of  the  can- 
on to  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  They 
settled  fixedly  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the 
sacred  text  (M^p^),  the  correct  writing  and  reading, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  their  sections,  the 
numbering  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  etc  2. 
The  period  of  the  TaUnudistt^  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  8.  The  period  of  the  Maao' 
ritet,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century.  4.  The  period  of 
the  Grammariatu  and  ExpotUora^  from  the  9th  to  the 
16th  century.  Following  the  example  of  the  Arabians, 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  He- 
brew philology  and  for  understanding  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  by  means  of  various  labors  in  grammar  and  lex- 
icography, including  the  comparison  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  dialects. 

For  the  history  of  the  philological  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art.  He- 
brew Language  in  this  Cydopcediaj  where  he  will 
also  find  more  details. 

y.  Relation  of  the  Shemitic  iMWjiuagea  to  Ike  Indo' 
European  Lai^aget, — One  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions of  comparative  philology  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  Shemitic  family  to  that  of  the  Indo-European. 
As  early  as  the  year  1778  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language^  said,  "I  have 
been  astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words 
with  those  of  Arabic  [  =  the  Shemitic],  and  these  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutua- 
tion  of  refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have 
occasionally  introduced,  but  m  the  main  groundwork 
oflanguagCf  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers, 
and  the  application  of  such  things  as  would  be  first 
discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization." 
When  the  Sanscrit  became  better  known  in  Europe, 
scholars  like  Adelung,  Klaproth,  Bopp,  etc.,  in  their 
studies  on  comparative  philology,  undertook  to  trace 
out  the  afilnity  between  these  two  families.  Unten- 
able as  were  their  theories,  yet  they  paved  the  wAy. 
With  greater  precaution  Gesenius  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  comparative  philology.  Being  persuaded  that 
the  Hebrew  has  no  relation  with  the  Indo-European 
languages,  the  main  object  of  his  comparisons  was  to 
find  out  analogies,  while  in  such  words  as  appeared  to 
him  to  have  some  similarity  with  the  oldest  original 
languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  Ta*I?,  seven,  Sanscrit, 
tapta ;  "HTS,  a  youths  Sanscrit,  nar,  etc.,  he  either  per- 
ceived marks  of  early  borrowings  or  a  play  of  accident. 
FUrst,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  espoused  the 
unhappy  idea  of  a  Sanscrito-Shemitic  stem,  which  di- 
vides itself  into  the  Sanscrit,  Medo-Persian,  Shemitic, 
Gneco-Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  families.     But  the 
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tdvanoeni«Dt  in  the  science  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages has  shown  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever 
between  these  two  languages;  and  even  Delitzach's  en- 
deavor has  not  been  able  to  prove  the  contrary,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  about  (in  his  Juurun  nvt  hagoge  in  Grammati' 
cam  et  Lexicographiam  Lingum  Htbraica  [Grimnue, 
1888])  some  system  and  method  in  the  comparison  of 
these  languages.  Of  still  less  value  is  the  endeavor  of 
£.  Meier,  who,  in  his  JJtbr.  Wurzelwdtierhtich  (Mann- 
heim, 1845),  seeks  to  trace  back  the  Shemitic  triliteral 
stems  to  monosyllabic  biliteral  roots,  and  from  thdr 
fundamental  meanings  to  derive  the  meanings  of  our 
Hebrew  words  in  their  various  modificationsb  "This," 
as  Bleek  remarks,  "  is  an  attempt  which  merits  atten- 
tion, although  be  certainly  brings  forward  many  things 
which  are  uncertain,  and  even  improbable."  Without 
enlarging  any  further  upon  this  question,  which  is  to 
this  very  day  a  matter  of  dispute,  we  will  only  mention 
those  who  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  investigation. 
Among  those  who  believe  in  a  relation  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Indo-European  languages  we  mention 
Ewald  {Auff,  Lehrb,  der  hebr.  Spracht  [8th  ed.  1870], 
p.  31 ,  Oishauscn  (  Lehrb.  der  kebr,  Sprachey  1861,  p.  6 
sq.)  \  Lassen  {Inditdte  AUerthumskunde  [2d  ed.],  i,  687 
sq.) ;  Lepsius,  Schwartze,  Benfey,  and  Bunsen,  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  Egyptian,  tried  Co  bring  about  the  re- 
sult; Af.  Mttller  and  Steinthal,  who  believe  not  only  in 
the  possibility,  but  also  in  the  probability,  of  such  con- 
nection; Eugene  Bumouf  and  Fictet,  who  adroit  it  with 
aome  reserve.  To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  As- 
coli,  R  V.  Kaumer,  Kenan,  and  more  especially  that  of 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  who,  in  his  work  (the  latest,  so  far 
as  we  know)  Studien  iiber  mdogermanUch  -  umituche 
Wvrzelcertoanditehajl  (Leips.  1878),  has  not  only  given 
a  %'uunU  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  and  a  list  of 
their  works,  but  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  re- 
lationship. Whether  his  researches  will  bring  more 
light  into  the  chaos  of  opinions,  and  prove  themselves 
more  acceptable,  is  yet  to  be  seen.    See  Philolooy. 

VI.  LUeraiurt. — See,  besides  the  articles  "Shemitic 
Languages"  in  Kitto's  Cydop.  and  Smith's  ZHctionarg 
qfthe  BibUy  the  introductions  of  Bleek,  Keil,  aud  Iliiver- 
nick ;  Renan,  Uistoire  Ginerale  et  Syftetne  Compare  dee 
Languee  ShnUiques  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1868);  the  literature 
as  given  in  Delitzsch's  Studien  f  the  introductions  to  the 
Hebrew  g^mmars  of  Gesenius,  Bottcber,  Preiswerk,  and 
Bickell  (Engl,  transl.  by  Curtiss  [Leips.  1877] ).  The  lit- 
erature on  the  different  languages  is  found  under  their 
respective  heads  in  this  Cydopadia  and  supplemented 
in  this  article.  The  more  recent  will  be  found  in 
Friederici's  BiUwtheca  Oi-ientalis  (London,  1876-78). 
(RP.) 

Bhemoneh  Bsreh  (nna9  n3*it3^)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  eighteen  benedictions,  called  TephiUahy  or  prayer 
Kar  i^oxfiVi  which  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  say 
every  day.  They  constitute  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Jewish  liturg>',  and  in  their  present  form 
roust  have  originated  about  A.D.  100,  although  many 
parts  belong  to  the  ante-Christian  period.  In  the  pres- 
ent form  there  are  nineteen  instead  of  eighteen,  one 
having  been  added  by  Samuel  the  Little  (q.  v.)  against 
the  Sadducees,  the  so-called  C*^pin:cn  nsns  or 
D*^9^13n  nsna,  l.  e.  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  a 
name  applied  to  Christians  These  benedictions  are  as 
follows ; 

1.  (^1")a)  "  Blessed  art  tboa,  O  Lord  out  God,  and 

the  God  of  onr  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great  God  I  powerfnl 
and  tremendons,  the  most  high  God!  bonntlmlly  dis- 
pensing benelltf,  the  Creator  or  all  things ;  who,  remem- 
beriog  the  piety  of  the  fathers,  wilt  send  a  redeemer  to 
their  posterity  for  his  name's  sake  in  love.  Bemember 
na  nnto  life,  O  Kingl  thon  who  delightest  in  life,  and 
write  ns  In  the  book  of  life  for  thy  sake,  O  God  or  life. 
O  Kine,  thon  art  oor  Supporter,  Suvlonr.  and  Protector. 
Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord  I  the  shield  of  Abraham.*' 


2.  Oiaa  nnK)  "Thon,  O  Lord !  art  fore?er  powerfhl ; 

thon  restorest  life  to  the  dead,  and  art  mighty  to  save : 
vnstainlng  by  thy  benevolence  the  living,  and  by  thine 
abundant  mercies  animating  the  dead ;  supporting  those 
that  fall,  healing  the  sick,  settiu?  iit  liberty  those  that  are 
In  bonds;  and  perfonnest  thy  falthfhl  words  nnto  those 
that  sleep  in  the  dnstf  Who  is  like  nnto  thee,  O  Lord ! 
most  mighty?  or  who  may  be  compared  with  thee,  the 
King  who  ktlleth  aud  again  restoreth  life,  and  causeth 
salvation  to  flonrUh?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  most  merci- 
ful Father !  who  rememberest  thy  creatures  to  life.  Thon 
art  also  faithful  to  revive  the  dead.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  rovlvest  the  dead.'* 

8.  ODI'lp  ririM) "  Thon  art  holy,  and  holy  is  thy  name, 

and  the  saints  praise  thee  dally.  Selah.  Blessed  art  thon, 
O  Lord,  holy  God !  We  will  ssnctify  thy  name  in  the 
world,  ns  thy  sanctlflers  In  the  heavens  above :  as  It  is 
written  by  the  hands  of  thy  prophet.  And  one  called  nnto 
another  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  O  Lord  of  Hosts !  the 
whole  earth  is  taW  of  nls  fflory.  And  against  each  other 
with  blessings  they  rar^  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
from  his  ploce.  Aud  in  thy  holy  word  thon  haot  written, 
saying,  the  Lord  shall  rdgu  forever,  thy  God  in  Zlon,  from 
generation  to  generation.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Unto  all 
l^euerations  we  will  declare  thy  greatness,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity we  win  sanctify  thy  holiness;  aud  thy  praise,  O  our 
God !  shall  not  depart  from  onr  months,  for  ever  and  ever : 
for  thon  art  Almighty,  great  and  holy  King  1  blessed  an 
thon,  O  Lord,  the  God  most  holy  1" 

4.  Cpin  nnK)  "Thon  favorest  mankind  with  knowl- 
edge and  teachest  them  understanding.  Thon  hast  flk- 
vored  ns  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  law,  and  thon  hast 
tauffht  us  to  perform  the  statutes  of  thy  will ;  aud  thou 
hast  made  ns  a  division,  O  Lord  onr  God  I  between  the 
holy  and  the  profane,  between  light  and  darkness,  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  nations,  ana  between  the  seventh 
day  and  the  six  days  of  work.  O  onr  Father,  onr  KIne ! 
let  ns  rest  In  peace  on  those  days  which  approach  towaras 
ns,  free  trom  all  sins,  and  clean  from  ail  Iniquities,  and 
make  ns  steadCist  in  thv  fear.  And  let  ns  be  favored  with 
knowledge,  wisdom,  ana  understanding.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  the  favorer  of  knowledge." 

6.  03*f2OM)  "Return  ns,  O  onr  Father !  to  the  observ- 
ance of  thy  law,  and  draw  as  near,  O  our  King !  to  thy 
service ;  aud  convert  ns  to  thee  by  perfect  repentance. 
Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord,  who  vonchsafest  repentance.*' 

6.  (nbo)  "  Forgive  ns,  we  beseech  thee,  O  onr  Father ! 

for  we  have  sinned ;  pardon  ns,  O  onr  King !  for  we  have 
transgressed ;  for  thou  art  ready  to  pardon  aud  to  forgive. 
Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord  I  who  art  gradoos,  and  reauy  to 
pardon." 

T.  (HM*^)  **Oh,  look  npon  onr  afflictions,  we  beseech  thee, 

and  plead  onr  canse ;  and  redeem  as  speedily  for  the  sake 
of  thy  name;  for  thon  art  a  mighty  Redeemer.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  redeemest  Israel." 

8.  09itB"l)  "  Heal  os,  O  Lord !  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 

save  US,  and  we  shall  be  saved ;  for  thon  art  onr  praise. 
Oh,  grant  ns  n  perfect  cnre  for  all  our  wonnds ;  for  thon  art 
an  omnipotent  Klnc,  a  merciful  and  fnithfal  physician. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  I  who  bealest  the  diseases  of  tby 
people  larael." 

9.  Oa'^b?  "f'nn)  "O  Lord  onr  God  I  bless  this  year 

for  us,  as  also  every  species  of  its  fhilts  for  onr  benefit ; 
and  bestow  {in  tointer  eay^  dew  and  rain  for)  a  blessing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oh,  satisfv  us  with  thy  good- 
ness, and  bless  this  year  as  other  gooo  and  fruitful  years. 
Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  blessest  the  years." 

10.  (9pn)  "Oh,  sound  the  great  cornet,  as  a  signal  for 

onr  ft^edom ;  hoist  the  banner  to  collect  onr  captives,  so 
that  we  may  all  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord  I  who  gath- 
erest  together  the  outcasts  of  thy  people  Israel.** 

11.  (n3'^tt;il)  "Oh,  restore  our  Judges  as  aforetime,  and 

onr  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning;  remove  Aroni  as  sor- 
row and  sighing.  O  Lord!  reign  thon  alone  over  ns  in 
kindness  and  mercy ;  and  Justify  us  In  Judgment  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord  I  the  King  who  loveth  righteousness  and 
justice." 

12.  (D^'D^vaiabl)  "And  let  there  be  no  hope  for  the 

calumniators,  let  nil  heretics  (Minim)  speedily  pa«s  away, 
and  let  all  thine  enemies  be  cnt  off.  Speedily  root  up,  break 
down,  and  tear  np  the  wicked,  and  lay  them  low  »|)eedily, 
in  onr  days :  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  broaketh  down  the 
enemies,  and  layeth  low  the  wicked."  (This  prayer  is 
altered  In  most  editions  of  the  Jewish  Prayer-book.) 

IS.  (D'^pinXrt  br)  *»0  Lord  our  God!  may  thy  ten- 
der mercy  be  moved  towards  the  Just,  the  pious,  and  the 
elders  of  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  remnant  of 
their  scribes,  the  pious  proselytes,  as  also  towards  ns; 
and  bestow  a  good  reward  nnto  all  who  faithfully  pnt 
their  tniRt  in  thy  name;  and  grant  that  onr  portion  may 
ever  be  with  them,  so  that  we  may  not  be  pnt  to  shame; 
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fhr  we  tract  In  thee.  Bleued  art  thon,  O  harH !  who  art 
tbe  sopport  and  confldeoce  of  the  Just." 

14.  (Q'^bvnb'i)  *«Ob,benierGlfall7|»leMedtOTetnnito 

J^niaalem,  thy  city ;  and  dwell  therein,  ae  thou  hatt  prmi»» 
iMd.  CMi,  rebaild  it  shortly,  even  in  oar  days,  a  stroctaro 
of  eTerlaHtiDg  Dune,  and  speedily  establish  tbe  throne  of 
David  thereou.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  rebuildest 
Jemsalem." 

IB.  (rraat  rX)  "Oh,  eaose  the  offspring  of  thy  serrant 

David  speedily  to  lloorish,  and  let  hts  bom  be  exalted  In 
thy  salvation ;  for  we  dally  hope  for  thy  salvation.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord  I  who  caosest  the  horn  of  salvation  to 
floarish.'* 

16.  o:ilp  53©)  "Hear  our  voice,  0  Lord  onr  God! 

Oh,  have  compassion  and  mercy  apon  os,  and  accept  onr 

?rnyers  with  mercy  and  favor :  for  thon  art  omnlpotenL 
hon  hearkenest  to  prsyers  and  snppllcatlons,  and  from 
thy  presence,  O  onr  Kins  1  dismiss  us  not  empty ;  Ibr  thon 
bearest  the  prayers,  of  thy  peopio  Israel  In  mercy.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  hearkenest  nnto  prayers.*' 

17.  (MX*))  "  Graciously  accept,  O  Lord  onr  God  t  thy 

people  Israel,  and  have  regard  nnto  their  prsyers.  Restore 
the  service  to  the  inner  part  of  thine  honse*  and  accept 
of  the  bnmt-offerlnffs  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  love 
and  favor.  And  may  the  service  of  Israel,  thy  people,  1>e 
ever  pleasing  to  tbee.  Oh  that  onr  eyes  may  behold  thy 
retnm  to  Zion  with  mercy.  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord ! 
who  reatorest  thy  divine  presence  nnto  Sioa.** 

18.  (ta'^tlS)  "  We  bow  down  belbre  thee,  becanae  thon 

art  Jehovah,  oar  God,  and  the  God  of  oar  ftitbers  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  Rock  of  our  lives,  the  Shield  of  onr  salva^ 
tion  art  thon,  from  generation  to  genersiton.  We  will 
bless  thee,  and  showTorth  thy  praises  for  these  onr  lives, 
which  are  In  thy  hand,  and  for  onr  sonhi,  which  we  com- 
mit to  thee,  and  for  thy  wondrous  works,  which  we  wit- 
ness every  day ;  for  thy  marvellons  doings  and  thy  mer- 
cies at  all  times— evening,  morning,  and  noon.  Graclons 
Godl  because  thy  mercies  are  wlthont  booods:  mercifhl 
Lord  I  beoause  thy  kindnesses  are  never  doM^  we  trost  In 
thee  to  all  eternity." 

19.  (DlblD  D'^tS)  "Oh,  grant  peace,  happiness,  and  bless- 
ing, grace,  flavor,  and  mercy  onto  us,  and  all  thy  people 
Israel;  bless  as.  even  all  of  us  together,  O  onr  Father  I 
with  the  light  of  thy  conntenanco ;  for  by  the  light  of  thy 
eoanteoance  hast  thoa  given  ns,  O  Lord  onr  God,  tbe  law 
of  life,  benevolent  love,  righteousness,  blessing,  mercy, 
life,  and  peace :  and  may  it  please  tbee  to  bless  thy  people 
Israel  at  all  times  with  thy  peace.** 

In  the  prayer-books  of  the  so-ealled  Reformed  Jews, 
these  benedictions  and  all  such  as  allude  to  the  bring- 
ing back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Messiah  have  under- 
gone very  great  changes.  The  first  and  last  three  are 
considered  to  be  the  noost  ancient.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly of  the  Sopherite  age,  and  probably  belong  to  tbe 
time  of  Simon  the  Just,  The  others  belong  to  five  or 
six  epochs,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  benedictions  are  mentioned  in  the  Alishna, 
Both  k<uh-Shauah,  c.  iv ;  Beruchotk,  iv,  3  j  Tosiphta 
Berackothf  c  iti ;  Jerusalem  Berachothf  c.  ii  i  Meifillaf 
17  a.  See  Zunz,  GoUesdienstUche  Vorirdgt  der  Judeti^ 
p.  367  sq. ;  SchUrer,  LeArbuch  der  neutesiamenttuchen 
ZeitgeschichU,  p.  499  sq.     (D.  P.) 

Shem-Tob  (Sia  Dl^,  i.  e.  good  name),  a  naoM 
common  to  many  Jewish  writers,  of  whom  we  mention 
the  following : 

1.  Bkn- Abraham  Ibn-Gaon,  a  fansous  Cabalist,  bom 
1288,  died  about  Ua2,  the  author  of  many  Cabalistic 
works. 

2.  Ben-Shem-Tob,  who  died  in  1430,  is  the  author 

of  n'^31«»n  "ItO,  or  the  Book  of  Faithfulnets,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  Jewish  philosophers  Abcn-Ezra, 
Maimonides,  Levi  ben-Gcrsbon,  etc,  and  denounces  the 
students  of  philosophy  as  heretics,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  salvation  of  Israel  depends  upon  the  Cab- 
ala. He  also  wrote  M'^'iril  b7  r*l'^^^,  or  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  tbe  feasts  and  fasts,  etc.,  in  which  the 
Cabalistic  doctrines  are  fully  propounded. 

3.  Ihaac  Suapbut,  a  native  of  Tudela.  He  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  physician,  and  Talmudist,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  '|nn  pK,  The  Touchstone,  a 
polemical  work  against  Christianity,  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  tran- 
lubatantiation,  etc    One  portion  of  the  book  eonsista 


of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  so  nnfoiriy  performed  that,  among  other 
faults,  the  names  in  the  genealogy  are  groatly  mis- 
spelled, and  are  therefore  of  no  avail  for  comparison 
with  the  Old  Test.  To  each  chapter  are  subjoined 
questions  for  Christians  to  answer.  Au  appendix  to  tbe 
work  is  called  "  Replies  to  Alfonso  the  AposUte."  The 
MS.  is  still  in  Rome,  and  dated  at  Turiasso,  Old  Castile, 
1340.  He  also  wrote  Bemarkt  on  Aben-£zra*8  Conunen- 
iary  on  the  Jxtw  under  the  title  HS^B  n9B2C,  and  The 
Garden  ofPomegranattB,  D''3113*1  OT^B,  explaining  the 
allegories  of  the  Talmud. 

Sec  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  259,  265  sq.;  De  Rossi,  />»- 
nonaria  8torieo,  p^  289, 801  sq. ;  id  BibL  Jud,  AntichriH, 
Pb  103  sq.;  Gtnsburg,  The  Kabaiahj  p.  Ill,  122;  Lindo, 
Uitiory  of  the  Jew  in  Spain,  p.  169;  Finn,  Sephardim^ 
p.  808  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  127} 
GrHtc,  GesdL  d.  Juden,  viii,  28  sq. ;  Cassel,  lAhHmch  der 
>iidL(;efdk.ii.Ldera/cir,p.288,257,802,804,8i6.    (aP.) 

8bemu''«l  (Heb.  ShemuW,  bfit^QD,  heard  of  God, 

tbe  same  as  Samuel  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  three  He> 
brews. 

1.  (Sept.  lakaitovK.)  Son  of  Ammihnd  and  com- 
missioner from  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  among  those  ap- 
pointed by  Moeea  to  divide  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
20).    aai618. 

2.  (Sept.  Sa^ot^^X.)  A  more  correct  Anglicism  (1 
Chron.  vi,  83)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
(q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept  *l9afLovri\^  A  descendant  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  among  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  in  David*s 
time  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).    B.C.  1014. 

SheH  (Hebu  with  the  art,  hash-Shen,  l^'ll,  the  tooth  ; 
Sept  ff  vaXaia ;  Vulg.  Sen),  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
1  Sam.  ^ni,  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Ebenezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of  the 
Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  **  below  Beth- 
car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  ''between  the  Mizpah 
and  between  the  Shen."  The  Targam  has  iSAiana.  The 
Peshito-Syriae  and  Arabic  versions  render  both  Beth- 
car  and  Shen  by  BeiUJasan,  evidently  following  the 
Sept,  which  appears  to  have  read  ysn,  pashan,  i,  e.  old. 
The  name  indicates  not  a  village,  but  merely  a  sharp 
rock  or  conspicuous  crag  in  the  vicinity,  like  Seneb  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  4).    See  Ebbmezer. 

Shena'sar  (Heb.  Shenatstsar",  nSK3TS,/fry  tooth 
[Gescnius],  or  splendid  leader  [FUrst];  Sept  Xavtoap 
V.  r.  £ara2^/fp),  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king 
Jeconiah,  or  Jeboiakim,  bom  during  his  captivity  (1 
Chron.  iii,  18).    EC.  post  606. 

Sbe'nlr  (Heb.  She9nr\  "1*^319  [so  in  Dent  iii,  9; 
Cant,  iv,  8*  but  in  1  Chron.  v,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  5,  Semr', 
■1^5©],  Gesentus,  "coat  of  mail,  or  cataract  f  Filrst, 
''either  a  projecting  mountaio-jieal;  or  snot^-mountain;" 
Sept  2avip  V.  r.  leptip),  the  Amoritisb  name  for  the 
mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Dent  iii,  9 ;  Esek. 
xxvii)  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and  the  Pbc^ 
niciaiis  Sirion;  or  perbapa  it  was  a  name  rather  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  than  for  the  whole.  In  1  Chron. 
V,  23,  and  Cant  iv,  8,  Hermon  and  it  are  mentioned  as 
distinct  Abulfeda  (ed.  Kohler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Ge- 
senius)  reports  that  the  part  of  Antilebanon  north  of 
Damascus — that  usually  denominated  Jebel  esh-Shurhy, 
"the  East  MounUin"!- was  in  his  day  called  Senir, 
The  use  of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describ- 
ing Tyre  we  shoukl  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phceni- 
cian  luime  (Sirion)  cf  the  mountain  employed,  if  the  or- 
dinary Israeli tish  name  ( Hermon)  were  discarded.  That 
it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the 
name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  original  significance  as  an 
Amoritisb  name,  and  was  employed  without  that  re- 
striction. The  Taxigimi  of  Joseph  on  1  Chron.  v,  23  (ed. 
Beck)  renders  Senir  by  *it*2(  "^^^^S  n^S,  of  which  the 
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most  probable  tmuktion  is  "  the  mountain  of  the  plains 
of  the  Perizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins  the  text 
is  altered  to  '^'I'l^O  "^n&ia  'la, » the  mountain  that  cor- 

rupteth  fruits,"  in  agreement  with  the  Targums  on  Dent 
iii,  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Sirion« 
Which  of  these  is  the  original  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
now  to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  considera- 
tion in  its  favor  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  "under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have  been 
connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites;  or  the 
reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice,  as  that  of 
the  Samaritan  version  of  Dent,  iii,  9  appears  to  liave 
done. — Smith.    See  Amtiliban'us. 

Slie61,  ViKD.  This  Hebrew  name  for  *<the  place 
U  departed  spirits,'*  and  the  "  state  of  the  dead,"  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  senses  by  the  writers  of  the  Old.  Test., 
which  it  is  desirable  to  investigate,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticles Hell,  Hades,  etc,  for  the  general  opinions  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  continuance  of  existence  after 
death. 

I.  SiffityUxUion  of  ike  Word, — The  word  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  ^Kl^,  thadl,  ^  to  ask  or  seek," 

and  nuy  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  metaphorical 
signification  as  the  orcut  rapax  of  the  Latins,  or  **  the 
insatiable  sepulchre"  of  English  writers.  This  etymol- 
ogy, however,  is  rather  uncertain,  and  no  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cognate  Sheraitic  languages,  for,  though 
the  word  occurs  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  its  use  is  too 
indeterminate  to  afford  any  clue  to  its  origin.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  determine  its  meaning  from  the  con- 
text of  the  moet  remarkable  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. 

The  first  is  (Gen.  xxxvii,  85) :  **And  (Jacob)  said,  I 
will  go  down  iiUo  the  grave  (H^KD,  »hedlah)  unto  my 
son  mourning."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  ob- 
viously given  in  the  translation.  There  is  rather  more 
difficulty  in  Numb,  xvi,  SO,  where  Hoses  declares  that 
Korah  and  his  company  shall  go  down  alive  into  »he6l 

(nbku,  »hedlah),  and  in  ver.  88,  which  describes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  But  on  referring  to  DeuU 
xxxii,  22,  we  find  that  thedl  is  used  to  signify  "the  un- 
derworld." **  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it 
shall  bum  to  the  bwest  hell"  (n*^nnri  biittS,  ehedl  techi- 
thith) ;  to  which  the  sequel  gives  the  following  paral- 
lelism: "It  shall  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Korah's  punishment,  skeol  simply  means  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  does  not  imply  a  place  of  tor- 
ment. In  2  Sam.  xxii,  6  the  English  version  stands 
thus:  **The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about;  the 
mares  of  death  prevented  me."  The  English  word 
*'  hell"  (from  the  Saxon  heh, "  to  conceal")  does  not  here 
mean  a  place  of  torment,  as  will  at  once  appear  from  a 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  Hebrew  is  preserved:  "The  snares  of  ehedt 
(b^HtJ  *^bnn,  ckebUy  ehedl)  encompassed  me;"  "The 
nets  of  death  (r')Q  *^tt7pis,  moketkey  mdveth)  came 
upon  me."  Thus  viewed,  it  appears  that  ^  the  snares 
of  shefir  are  precisely  equivalent  to  "  the  nets  of  death." 
In  Job  xi,  8,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  tA  a  belief- 
common  among  ancient  nations — that  there  is  a  deep 
and  dark  abysss  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ten- 
anted by  departed  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  a  place 
of  torment : 

Canst  thou  explore  the  deep  things  of  Ood  f 

Canst  thou  comprehend  the  whole  power  of  the  Almighty? 

Higher  than  heaven  I  What  canst  thon  dot 

Deeper  thau  ehtdll  What  canst  thou  kuow f 

Again  (xxvi,  6, 6),  in  the  description  of  God*s  omnip- 
otence : 

Shefil  Is  o|)en  before  him, 

Atid  there  is  no  covering  for  the  region  of  the  dead. 

In  Isa.  xiv,  9,  **  Shedl  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming,"  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 


is,  that  when  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  miaenble  fate 
he  is  predicting,  should  go  down  into  the  underworld, 
or  ekedl,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  would  there  rise  up  to 
meet  him  with  contumely  and  insult.  Our  English 
version  in  this  passage  renders  thedl  *' hell;"  but,  clear- 
ly, the  place  of  torment  cannot  be  meant,  for  it  is  said 
in  ver.  18  that  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  repose  «i 
fflory  there — that  is,  '*rest  in  their  sepulchres,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  ensigns  of  splendor  which  the  Eastern  na- 
tions were  accustomed  to  place  around  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased kings." 

These  and  many  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  sufficiently  prove  that  a  belief  in  futurity  of 
existence  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  it 
was  unfixed  and  indeterminate.  It  is  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  determine  whether  the  term 
thedtj  when  used  in  a  menacing  form,  implies  the  idea 
of  future  punishment  or  premature  death.  Hence,  while 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  with  the  Articlee  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  **  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  merely 
to  transitory  promises,"  we  see  that  only  through  the 
Gospel  were  *'  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light." 

II.  It  SheSi  a  Place  f^AcootiMng  to  the  notions  of 
the  Jews,  ehedl  was  a  vast  receptacle  where  the  souls 
of  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies.  The  region  <if  the  blessed  dur- 
ing this  interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  this  receptacle ;  while  be- 
neath was  the  abyss,  or  Gehenmt  (Tartarus),  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to  punishment. 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  has, 
first  and  last,  excited  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 
It  is  a  doctrine  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nom- 
inal Christian  Chureh ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which 
there  would  be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  word  Hades,  The  question,  therefore,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  word.  At  the 
first  view  the  classical  signification  would  seem  to  sup- 
port the  sense  above  indicated.  On  further  considera- 
tion, however,  we  are  referred  back  to  the  Hebrew  thedl; 
for  the  Greek  term  did  not  come  to  the  Hebrews  from 
any  classical  source  or  with  any  classical  meanings,  but 
through  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  their  own  wonl ; 
and  whether  correctly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  critical  opinion.  The  word  i/adet  is,  therefore,  in  no- 
wise binding  upon  us  in  any  clattical  meaning  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it.  The  real  question,  therefore,  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  which  sheol  bears  in  the  Old  Teat 
and  Hades  in  the  New  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  probably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  afford  no  real  sanction  to 
the  notion  of  an  intermediate  place  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  the  inspired  writcre  to  denote 
fAe  ^are— the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked;  and  that  they  are  also  used 
to  signify  helly  the  abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
they  can  be  shown  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  either  before  or  after  the  re^ 
urrection. 

As  already  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
thedl  is,  in  the  Old  Test.,  used  to  signify  the  grave,  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  It 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  such  texts  as  Gen. 
xxxvii,  35;  xlii,  38;  1  Sam.  ii,  6;  1  Kings  ii,  6;  Job 
xiv,  13;  xvii,  13,  16;  and  in  numerous  other  passages 
in  the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets. 
But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  was 
more  especially  so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and  dread 
as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  word 
denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark 
and  gloomy  world  which  was  to  be  the  abiding-place 
of  the  miserable.  Where  our  tranalaton  supposed  the 
woid  to  have  this  sense,  they  rendered  it  by  *'  hell." 
Some  of  the  passages  in  which  this  has  been  done  may 
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be  doubtful,  but  there  are  otben  of  which  a  question 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi,  S ;  Psa.  cxxxix,  8 ;  Amos  ix,  8)  in  which  the  word 
denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be  the 
grave  nor  the  general  state  or  region  of  the  dead,  but 
heU.  Still  more  decisive  are  such  passages  as  Psa.  ix, 
17 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  9 ;  in  which  «Aed/  cannot  mean  any 
place,  in  thb  world  or  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous 
as  well  as  the  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the 
righteous.  The  only  case  in  which  such  passages  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  supposed  to 'mean  the  grave 
would  be  if  the  grave^that  is,  extinction — were  the 
Jinal  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  ^Biiq  is  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  blXO  in  the  Old,  except  that  in  a  leas 
proportion  of  cases  can  it  be  construed  to  ngnify  **  the 
grave.''  There  are  still,  however,  instances  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  sense,  as  in  Acts  ii,  81 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  65; 
but  in  general  the  Hades  of  the  New  Test,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punishments  (e.  g. 
Matt,  xi,  23 ;  xvi,  18 ;  Luke  xvi,  28). 

The  principal  arguments  fur  the  intermediate  Hades 
as  deduced  from  Scripture  are  founded  on  those  pas- 
sages in  which  things  ^  under  the  earth"  are  described 
as  rendering  homage  to  (vod  and  the  Saviour  (PhiL  ii, 
10;  Rev.  v,  13,  etc.).  If  such  passages,  however,  be 
compared  with  others  (as  with  Kom.  xiv,  10, 11,  etc.), 
it  will  appear  that  they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  which  every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of 
horosge  to  the  Saviour;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  will  have  been  already  raised,  and  the  interme- 
diate region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  for  the 
opinion  under  consideration  is  founded  on  1  Pet.  iii,  19, 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and  "  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison."  These  spirits  in  prison  are  sup- 
poseil  to  be  the  holy  dead— perhaps  the  virtuous  hea- 
then—imprisoned in  the  intermediate  place,  into  which 
the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  at  death  that  he  might 
preach  to  them  the  GospcL  This  passage  must  be  al- 
lowed to  present  great  difficulties.  The  most  intelligi- 
ble meaning  suggested  by  the  context  is,  however, 
that  Christ  by  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  were  diso- 
bedient, and  whose  spirits  were  thus  in  prison  awaiting 
the  general  deluge.  Even  if  that  prison  were  Hades,  yet 
what  Hades  is  must  be  determined  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is 
still  a  prison  for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment- 
day.  This  interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally 
deduced  from  this  single  text.   See  Spirits  in  Prison. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xx,  14,  which 
describes  ''death  and  Hades'*  as  "cost  into  the  lake  of 
fire**  at  the  close  of  the  general  judgment — meaning, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
that  Hades  should  then  cease  as  an  intermediate  place. 
But  this  is  also  true  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of 
the  general  intermediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  even 
of  hell,  as  once  more  and  forever  reclaiming  what  it 
had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment— just  as  we 
every  day  see  criminals  brought  from  prison  to  judg- 
ment, and,  after  judgment,  returned  to  the  prison  from 
which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  being  an  inter- 
mediate place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  as  incomplete 
till  after  the  resurrection.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but 
it  does  not  thence  follow  that  their  souls  are  previous- 
ly imprisoned  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  re- 
gion corresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Al- 
though at  the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spir- 
its of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven  and  continue  there 
till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that  their  hap- 
piness shall  be  incomplete  until  they  have  received 


their  glorified  bodies  ftom  the  tomb  and  entered  upon 
the  full  rewards  of  etemitv. 

On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  £noch  Pond,  On  the  Inierme' 
diate  Plaet,  in  Americ^m  Biblical  RepotiUny  for  April, 
1841,  whom  we  have  here  chiefly  followed;  oomp. 
Knapp,  Chrittian  Theology ^  §  104;  Meyer,  De  Notione 
Ord  ap,  Hebraas  (Lnb.  1798) ;  Bahrens,  FreimiUhige 
Unier*.  Uber  d,  Orhu  d.  Hebrder  (Halle,  1786);  Wit- 
ter, De  Purgatorio  Judaorum  (Helms.  1704);  Joum, 
Sac  Lit,  Oct.  1856. 

Bhepard.  David  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Oneida  Ca, 
N.  Y.,  June  2, 1802.  He  professed  conversion  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  received  license  as  a  local  preacher 
when  twenty.  In  1824  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  Conference.  During  his  active  ministry  he 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  the  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming  districts;  and  also  five 
years  as  chaplain  to  Auburn  state-prison.  In  1878  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  OcL  8, 1876.  He  was  for 
some  time  previous  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Gonfcs«- 
ence.     See  Mtnuta  of  A  namal  Confertnces,  1877,  p.  59. 

Bhepardf  W<v«*w,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  T., 
July  8, 1801,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion.  In  1^0  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Black  River  Conference. 
He  oontinned  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preaching  un- 
til his  death,  which  oocurred  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 
186S.  He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  truth  and  an 
impressive  minister.  See  IfimUet  o/ Annual  Confer^ 
enoes,  1863,  p.  115. 

Bhepard,  Lewia  Morris,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Potsdam,  SL  Lawrence  0>.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Watertown  Presbyter}',  Aug.  29, 1838,  and  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  same  body  at  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  February,  1839.  In  that  vicinity  he  preached 
for  twelve  years,  occupying  different  localities,  at  The- 
resa and  l*lesis,  then  at  Champion,  Smithville,  and 
North  Adams.  In  1850  he  united  with  the  Albany 
Presbytery  and  supplie<l  the  Church  at  Tribe's  Hill  un- 
til 1852,  when  he  removed  to  Monroe,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  Isbored  until  1858,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Huron,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  In 
every  place  where  he  labored  he  had  more  or  less  ev- 
idence that  his  work  was  owned  by  the  Master  of  the 
vineyard.  He  died  Oct.  16,  1863.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
an  earnest,  diligent,  and  self-denying  minister  of  Christ. 
See  Wilson,  Pn^  IJisL  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  170.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Shepard,  Maset  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  May  28, 1759.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  led  to  Christ,  and  immediately  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  the  ministry.  He  prepared  for 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Uev.  William  Conant, 
of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1781, 
and  graduated  in  1785.  He  then  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Taunton,  and  on  Sept. 
19, 1787,  was  settled  at  Little  Compton,  R  I.  He  died 
in  perfect  calmness  after  a  short  illness,  Feb.  14, 1821. 
See  Sprague,  Amtals  of  the  A  met.  Pulpii,  ii,  265. 

Shepard.  Samuel  (1),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  roinisver, 
was  bora  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  June  22, 1789.  He  studied 
medicine,  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  at  Brent- 
wood, N.  H.,  and  soon  became  distinguished  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  then  turned  his  attention  to  preaching, 
and  in  1771  became  pastor  of  three  churches,  at  Strath- 
am,  Brentwood,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  had  form- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  honored  min- 
isters of  his  denomination,  and  continued  his  labors  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  4,  1815.  He  published  a  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets.    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
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Shepard,  Samuel  (2),  D.D^  a  Congregfttional 
minister,  was  bom  in  Portland,  Conn.,  November,  1772. 
Ho  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1798,  and  was  ordain- 
ed, April  30, 1795,  pastor  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life*  He  was  a  member 
of  the  corporations  of  Middlebury  and  Williams  col- 
leges and  vice-president  of  the  latter  until  his  death, 
Jan.  5, 1846b  He  published  a  few  occasional  sermons. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  ii,  364. 

Shepard^  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Towcester,  near  Northamptun,  England, 
Nov.  5, 1605.  His  father  was  a  decided  Puritan,  inso- 
much that  he  removed  to  another  town  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical  min- 
istry. Thomas  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  pensioner,  in  1619,  and  while  in  college,  after  a  very 
severe  straggle,  found  peace  in  Christ.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1628,  and  completed  his  course  of  study 
in  1625.  In  1627,  after  receiving  his  M.A.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Earles-Colne,  Essex.  He  remained, 
laboring  with  great  success,  for  three  years  and  six 
■months.  On  1^.  16, 1630,  he  was  summoned  to  Lon- 
don to  answer  before  bishop  Laud  for  alleged  irregular 
conduct,  and  was  by  him  forbidden  to  exercise  any  min- 
isterial function  in  his  diocese.  Examining  the  vari- 
ous usages  and  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  required 
to  conform,  he  was  leas  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Es- 
tablishment than  ever.  Summoned  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  bishopi  he  was  required  by  him  to  immediately 
leave  the  place.  He  now  entered  the  family  of  Sir 
Richard  Darley,  in  Yorkshire,  as  chaplain,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  where  he  also  remained 
about  a  year.  Owing  to  bis  Nonconformist  principles, 
he  was  greatly  persecuted,  with  difficulty  avoiding  ar- 
rest, until  Aug.  10, 1635,  when  he  and  his  family  em- 
barked for  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  Oct.  2, 1635, 
and  took  up  bis  residence  in  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.  Here  he  became  pastor  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized Church,  Feb.  1, 1636,  of  which  he  continued  to 
be  the  pastor  until  his  death.  Mr.  Shepard  soon  be- 
came involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  controversy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  noted 
synod  by  which  the  storm  was  finally  quelled.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important 
agency  in  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  meas- 
ures resulting  in  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College, 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1649.  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  "  that 
gracious,  sweet,  heavenly -minded,  and  soul -ravishing 
minister,"  which  testimony  is  sustained  by  that  of  many 
others.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  New  £ng- 
land'i  IximentcUion  for  Old  Englan^»  Errors  ( Lond. 
1645,4to):— rAfSM  Sabbaiicm  (ibid.  1649):— Q/*j:,»^ttr- 
(fUty  etc  (1653)  — ParabU  of  the  Ten  Vir^  Opened 
and  Applied  (1659,  foL).  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  by  the  Doctrinal 
Tract  and  Book  Society  (Boston,  1853, 3  vols.  12mo). 
For  a  full  list  of  his  works,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  A  uthorst  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  i,  59. 

She^pham  (Heb.  Shfpham%  D^d,  fruitful  [6e- 
sen.],  or  hare  [FUrst];  Sept.  lE^apidp  [mnning  it  on 
into  the  following  word,  with  the  n  directive]),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  specification  by  Moses  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
10, 11),  the  first  landmark  from  Hazer-enan,  at  which 
the  northern  boundary  terminated,  and  lying  between 
it  and  Riblah.  The  ancient  interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudo- 
Jon.,  Saadia)  render  the  name  by  Apameia ;  but  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek 
city  of  that  name  on  the  Orontes,  fifty  miles  below  An- 
tioch,  or  whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias 
or  Dan,  as  Schwarz  affirms  (Palett.  p.  27).  No  trace 
of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direction.  Por- 
ter (^Damateutf  ii,  354)  would  fix  Hazer-enan  at  Ku- 
lyetein,  seventy  mUes  east  -  northeast  of  Damascus, 


which  would  remove  Sheptiau  into  a  totally  different 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it.— 
Smith.  The  Biblah  mentioned  in  the  above  passage 
was  not  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  land  of  Hamath 
(see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  but  a  much  more  southern 
one.  See  Riblah.  The  other  more  definitely  known 
localities  adjoining  seem  to  point  out  a  position  for 
Shephain  not  far  from  the  later  Casare»>Philippi  (q.  v.). 

Shephard,  Paul,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Fayette,  N.  T.,  June  3, 1803.  He  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  studied  theology  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Oberlin  Associ- 
ation in  1889,  and  preached  at  the  following  places: 
Richmond  and  Allegan,  Mich.;  in  1846  at  Medina, 
Mich. ;  in  1651  at  Dover,  Mich.  In  1856  he  visited  Kan- 
sas Territory  and  establbhed  a  Church  at  Tecumseh, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Kansas  Presby- 
tery. In  1859  he  returned  to  Monroe  Presbytery,  and 
was  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Dover  and  Clayton, 
Mich.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 1860. 
See  Wilson,  Prah.  Uitt,  A  bnanac,  1862,  p.  195. 

Shephathi'ah  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).    See  Shkphati- 

AII. 

Shephatl'ah  (Heb.  Shephatyah',  h^a^e  [thrice 
in  the  prolonged  form  Shephaiya'hUy  s;h|^aBC),  1  Chron. 
xii,  5 ;  xxvii,  16;  2  Chron.  xxi,  2'],judgei  of  Jehovah ; 
Sept.  Sagarin  v.  r.  Sa^ariaCi  etc.),  the  name  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Israelites. 

1.  The  Haruphite  (or  descendant  of  Hareph),  and 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  Joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).     B.C.  1054. 

2.  The  fiflh  son  of  David,  bom  of  his  wife  Abital 
during  his  reign  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.iii,4;  1  Chron.  iii, 
3).     B.C.cir.1050. 

3.  Son  of  Maacliah,  and  phylarch  of  the  Simeonitcs 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).    B.C.  1014. 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  brothers  of  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  whom  their  father  endowed 
richly  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     B.C.  887. 

5.  Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Amariah,  ances- 
tors of  Athaiah  of  the  family  of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xiy  4).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

6.  Son  of  Reuel  and  father  of  Mcshullam,  the  Benja- 
mite chieftain  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  (I  Chron. 
ix,5,A.y.'*Shephathiah'*).    B.C.  ante  588.    See  No.  8. 

7.  Son  of  Mattan,  and  one  of  the  princes  who  ad- 
vised Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
1).    B.C.589. 

8.  An  Israelite  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a  place 
whose  inhabitants)  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy -two  returned  with  Zerabbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  4 ;  Neh.  vii,  9).  B.C.  ante  536.  He  is  appar- 
ently the  same  with  him  whose  descendants  to  the 
number  of  eighty  males  returned,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zebadiah,  with  Ezra  (Ezra  vili,  8).  Whether  he 
was  identical  with  No.  6  is  uncertain. 

9.  One  of  "Solomon's  servants"  whose  descendants 
retumed  from  Babylon  under  Zembbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57; 
Neh.  vii,  59).    B.C.  ante  536. 

Shephelili,  Thr  (nVs^n,  hadi'8hephdah\  the 
low  f  Sept.  Tf  XtftiKa,  I  Mace,  xii,  88;  Jerome,  Sephela, 
in  Onoma$t.)f  the  native  name  for  the  southern  divi»- 
ion  of  the  low-lying,  flat  district  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  throughout 
the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historical  works, 
and  the  topographical  passages  in  the  prophets,  always 
with  the  article  prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the  same 
region  (Dent,  i,  7 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40 ;  xi,  2, 16  a  ;  xii,  8 ; 
XV,  33 ;  Jttdg.  i,  9 ;  1  Kings  x,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28; 
2  Chron.  i,  15;  ix,  27;  xxvi,  10;  xxviii,  18;  Jer.  xvii, 
26 ;  xxxii,  44 ;  xxxiii,  13 ;  Obad.  19 ;  Zech.  vii,  7).  So 
absolute  is  this  usage  that  in  tlie  single  instance  in  which 
the  word  stands  without  the  artide  (Joab.  xi,  16  b)  It  evi« 
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ilentlv  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to  above,  bat 
the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  In 
each  of  the  above  passages,  however,  the  word  is  treat- 
ed in  the  A.  Y.  not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the 
CampagiMj  the  WoUb,  tke  Car»e^  but  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive, and  rendered  ^  the  vale,"  **  the  valley," ''  the  plain," 
'Uhe  low  plains,"  and  "the  low  countn'."  How  de- 
structive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative  may  be 
realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would  be  caused 
in  the  translation  of  an  English  historical  work  into  a 
foreign  tongue  if  such  a  name  as  "  the  Downs"  were 
rendered  by  some  general  term  applicable  Xo  any  other 
district  in  the  country  of  similar  formation.  Fortu« 
natelv  the  book  of  Maccabees  has  redeemed  our  version 
from  the  charge  of  having  entirely  suppressed  this  in- 
teresting name.  In  1  Mace  xii,  88,  the  name  Sephtla 
is  found,  though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which 
was  attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it 
in  the  Greek  of  the  passage.  Whether  the  name  is 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  shape  in  which 
the  Israelites  encountered  it  on  entering  the  country, 
or  modified  so  as  to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root 
iw,  akaphdl^ "  to  be  low,"  and  thus  (according  to  the 
constant  tendency  of  language)  bring  it  into  a  form  in- 
telligible to  Hebrews,  we  shall  probably  He>'cr  know. 
The  root  to  which  it  is  related  is  in  common  use  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated 
more  than  one  proper  name — as  MupUa^  now  known 
as  Kayunjik;  el'3fetfnle,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  203, 204) ;  and  Seville, 
originally  IHspalisy  probably  so  called  from  its  wide 
plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Furd,  Handrhooh  for  Spam), 
The  name  Shephelah  is  retained  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century).  It 
was  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th  century.  Euse- 
bius,  and  after  him  Jerome  (Onomast,  s.  v.  '*  Sephela," 
and  Cotnm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state  that  ^  the  region 
round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so 
called."  In  his  comment  on  Obadiah,  Jerome  appears 
to  extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaus-Nicopolis;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to  in> 
elude  the  Philistine  cities.  A  careful  investigation 
might  not  improbably  discover  the  name  still  lingering 
about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the  present  day.  See 
Plain. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shephelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
Joshua  (xv,  83-47)  it  contains  forty-threo  **  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  dependent 
on  them.  Of  these,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  avails  us, 
the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaza, 
and  the  most  eastern  Nezib  (about  seven  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated  not  in  the  plain,  nor  even  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  central  mountains,  but  in  the 
mountains  themselves.  SeeJARMUTU;  Kkilah;Ni£zib, 
etc.  This  seems  to  show  either  that,  on  the  ancient 
principle  of  dividing  territory,  one  district  might  in- 
trude into  the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shephe- 
lah did  not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to 
do  m  its  accommodated  Hebrew  form.  The  Shephelah 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Sloping,  as  it  does,  gently  to  the  sea,  it 
receives  every  year  a  fresh  dressing  from  the  materials 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  behind  it  by  the  fu- 
rious rains  of  winter.  This  natural  manure,  aided  by 
the  great  heat  of  its  climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  reward  the  rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitAuts,  year 
after  year,  with  crops  of  corn  which  are  described 
by  travellers  as  prodigious.  Thus  it  was  in  ancient 
times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant 
subject  of  warfare  between  Philistines  and  Israelites, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the 
central  ooimtry  trete  ruined  by  drought  (2  Kings  viii, 


1-8).  Bat  it  was  also,  from  its  evcnfleta,  and  from  iti 
situation  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destmction  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the  She- 
phelah, hot  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their  en- 
emies from  thenoe.  Under  the  Maccabees,  however, 
their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the  field 
where  some  of  the  most  hartUy  contested  and  aucoes*- 
ful  of  their  battles  were  fought.  These  conditions  have 
scarcely  altered  in  modern  times.  Any  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine moat  take  place  through  the  maritime  plain,  the 
natural  and  only  road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in 
Napoleon's  case.  The  Shephelah  is  still  one  vast  corn- 
field, but  the  oonteata  which  take  place  on  it  are  now 
reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and 
the  insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Tnrkish  gov- 
ernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by  their  ex- 
tortions to  all  the  industry  of  this  district,  and  driving 
active  and  willing  hands  to  better-governed  regions. — 
Smith.    See  Juuah,  Tribe  op. 

This  tract,  as  above  intimated,  comprises  not  so  much 
the  mere  maritime  plain,  but  rather  the  lower  range  or 
spurs  of  the  Judsean  hills  on  the  Mediterranean  side. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  low  hills,  aboot  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  of  white,  soft  limestone,  with  great  bands 
of  beautiful  brown  quartz  ninning  between  the  strata. 
The  broad  valleys  among  these  hills,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  hill -country  proper,  produce  fine  crops 
of  com,  and  on  the  hills  olive-groves  flourish  better 
than  in  either  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  also  the  most  thickly  populated,  and  an- 
cient wells,  and  occasionally  fine  springs,  occur  through- 
out The  villages  are  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  mud; 
the  ruins  are  so  thickly  spread  over  hill  and  valley  that 
in  some  parts  there  are  as  many  as  three  ancient  sites 
to  two  square  miles.  All  along  the  base  of  these  hiUs, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  mountains,  important 
places  are  to  be  found,  such  as  Gath  and  Gezer,  Emma- 
us  and  Beth-horon,  and  no  part  of  the  country  is  more 
rich  in  Biblical  sites  or  more  famous  in  Bible  history 
(Conder,  Teid  Work  in  Palettine,  i,  10).  See  Topo- 
grafhical  Terms. 

Shepherd  (usually  n^^^,  roih^  afieder^  voiftriy; 
but  substantially  denoted  also  by  '>S*I3|  bokerf  a  **  herd- 
man,"  Amos  vii,  14;  and  by  'I]??,  itoked,  a  ^sheep-mas- 
ter," 2  Kings  iii,  4;  **  herdman,"  Amos  i,  1).  In  a  no- 
madic state  of  society,  every  man,  from  the  sheik  down 
to  the  slave,  is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions 
in  the  East  are  adapted  solely  to  psstoral  pursuits,  the 
institution  of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents 
and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv,  20).  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and 
their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  oc- 
cupation of  tending  the  flocks  was  undertaken,  not  only 
by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chiefs  (xxx,  29  sq.;  xxxvii,  12 
sq.),  but  even  by  their  dsughters  (xxix,  6  sq.;  Exod.  ii, 
19).  The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a 
love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  ibr  shepherd  life  selecting 
their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren  in  the 
Transjordanic  district  (Numb,  xxxii,  1  sq.).  Hence- 
for^vard  in  Palestine  proper  the  shepherd  held  a  sub- 
onlinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agriculture  involved 
the  decrease  of  pasturage;  and  though  large  flocks  were 
still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (I  Sam. 
XXV,  2),  Bethlehem  (xvi,  11 ;  Luke  ii,  8),  Tekoah  (Amos 
i,  1),  and,  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  89), 
the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd 
became  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  completeness  of  the  transition  ttom  the  pas- 
toral to  the  agricultural  state  is  strongly  exhibited  in 
those  passages  which  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  shep- 
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lienl'i  teat  ■■>  token  of  demUliDn  (e.  g.  Enk.  XXT,  4 ; 
Zeph.  ii,  S).  The  humble  poutioD  of  the  shepherd  at 
tbe  ume  period  a  implied  in  the  notices  of  Dirid'i 
wondroui  elevrntion  (2  Sam.  vii,8 ;  P«a.  liiviii,  70),  xnd 
■gainiDtbewir-4lepT«i;istmgcaiireaHonDfADioa(Yii,14). 
Tbe  Trequent  mc)  beauliful  allusions  lo  the  ihepheni's  or- 
flce  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  Psa.  ixiii; 
Iu.sl,nj  xUx,9,]0;  JeT.xxiil,3,4i  £iefc.  xxxiv,  U, 
13,  S3),  latber  beapeak  a  period  when  the  shepherd  had 
become  an  ideal  character,  such  m  the  Koroaa  poet* 
painted  the  paslort  of  Aicailta.    See  Fastubk. 

The  office  oT  the  Easteni  shqiherd,  ai  deacribed  in  the 
Bible,  wai  attended  wilb  mncb  haiUihip  and  even  din- 
ger. He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
((jen.  xxii,  40 );  his  food  frequently  consiited  of  the 
precarious  supplies  afforded  by  nature,  sach  as  tbe  fruit 
of  the  "sycamore,"  or  Egyptian  tig  (Amos  vii,  14),  tbe 
"bosks"  of  the  carob-tree  (Luke  xv,  16),  or  perchanc« 
(be  locusts  and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  ill,  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  tbe  larger  pecies,  such  as  lions, 
wolves,  panthen,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xrii,  S4 ;  Isa.  xiii, 
4;  Jei.  V,  6;  Amoa  iii,  li)i  nor  was  he  free  from  the  risk 
orrDbberBorpredalorybordea(GeD.xxxi,S9).  Tomeel 
these  rarioDS  foes  the  shepberd's  equipment  conNSled 
of  the  following  artLcios:  a  mantle,  made  probably  of 
sbeep'e-skin  with  the  UeecB  on,  which  he  turned  iuside 
out  in  cold  weather,  as  implied  in  tbe  comparison  in 
Jer.  xliii,  IS  (comp,  Jur.  xir,  187)',  a  scrip  or  wallet, 
containing  a  amall  amount  of  food  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porter,  Vantuaa,  ii,  100);  a  sling,  which  is  atiU  the 
hvorile  weapon  of  the  Bedawi  shepherd  (I  Sam.  xrii, 
40 ;  Borckbardt,  Nata,  i,  67) ;  and,  lastly,  a  staff,  which 
•en'ed  the  donUe  purpose  of  a  weiqwn  against  foes  and 
a  crook  for  the  management  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xril, 
40;  PBa.ixiii,4;  Zech.](i,7>  If  the  shepherd  was  at 
■  distance  from  his  bome,  he  was  provided  with  a  light 
tent  (CanLi,8;  Jer.  xxxv,  7),  the  removal  of  which  was 
euily  effected  (Isa.  xxxviii,  IS).  In  ccrtaio  localities, 
■  erected  for  tbe  double  purpose 
It  a  distance  and  protecting  the 
re  erected  bv  Uziiab  and  Jotham 
xvii,  4),  (rhUe  their  existence  in 
earlier  times  is  testided  by  the  natna  Migdal-Eder 
(Gen.  XXIV,  21,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  Edar ;"  Micah  iv,  8, 
A.  V.  "  tower  of  tbe  flock").    See  Towlh. 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows :  in  the  morning  he  led  forth  his  flock 
from  the  fold  (John  x,  4),  which  he  did  by  going  before 
them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East; 
arrired  at  the  pasturage,  be  watched  the  Hock  wilb  the 
aaaiitanoe  of  dogs  (Job  xxx,  I),  and,  should  any  sheep 
«tny,  he  had  lo  search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Eiek. 
xxxiv,  IS;  Lukexr,4);  he  supplied  them  with  water, 
either  at  a  running  stream  or  at  troughs  at- 
Uched  lo  wells  (Gen.  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  88 ;  Exod.  f  "' 
ii,  16;  Psa.xxiii,  S);  at  evening  be  brought  them 
back  to  tbe  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that 
none  were  missing,  by  passing  them  "  under  the 
rod"  as  they  entered  the  door  of  tbe  enclosure 
(Uv.  xxvii,  82;  Eiek.  xi,  B7),  checking  esch 
abeeji  as  it  passed  by  a  motion  of  the  band  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  IS);  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  en- 
trance of  the  fold  thmuchout  the  night,  acting 
as  porter  (John  X,  3),  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  same  person  was  on  duty  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  Jacob,  indeed,  aaserts  this  of  himself 
(Gen.  xxit,  40),  but  it  would  be  more  probable 
that  tbe  shepherds  took  it  by  turns,  or  that  they 
kept  watch  for  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  in 

wslch,"  rather  "keeping  (he  watches"  (^uXoir- 
eovTis  ^\taai).  Tbe  shepherd's  office  thus 
required  great  watchfulness,  partictdarly  by 
night  (Luke  ii,  8;  comp.  Nih.  iii,  18).  It  also 
required   lendemas    towards    the  Toong   and 


of  spying  an  enemy 
flock;  such  towers  w< 
{SCbroD.xxvi,  10;  : 
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feeble  (Isa.  xj,  II),  particulaily  in  driving  them  to  and 
from  the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18).  In  large  estab> 
tisbments  there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  tbe 
highest  being  styled  "rulers"  (xlvii,  6)  or  "cbiefsbcp- 
henls"  (i  Pet.  t,  4);  in  b  royal  honaehold  the  title  of 
^^BN,  oUJr,  "mighty,"  was  beatowed  on  the  pemn 
who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xii,  7).  Great  responsibil- 
ity attached  lo  the  office;  for  the  chief  shepherd  bad 
to  make  good  all  losses  (Gen.  xxxi,  S9);  at  tbe  same 
time  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  Sock,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  not  paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain 
amount  of  the  produce  (xxi,SS;  ICor.ix.T).  The  life 
of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one;  he  may  per- 
haps have  wbiled  away  an  hour  in  playing  un  some  in- 
strument (1  Sam.  xvi,  18-,  Job  xxi,  12;  xxx,  31),  aa  his 
modem  represenlalire  still  occauonally  does  (n'ortabet, 
S^ria,  i,  S34).  He  also  bad  bis  periodical  entertain- 
ments at  the  shearing-time,  which  was  celebrated  by  ■ 
general  gathering  of  the  neighborhood  fur  fesliviiies 
(Gen. xxxi,  19;  xxxviii,  12;  S  Sam.xiii,23);  but, gen- 
erally speaking,  the  life  most  have  been  but  dnlL  Nor 
did  it  conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners;  rival  shepherds 


for  the  p 


of  surprise,  as  those 


great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi,  ib ;  x 

17)  I  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter 

who  coma  late  to  a  well  frequently 

time  until  their  turn  comes  (Burc'khardt,  Syria,  p.  6S)° 

—Smith.    See  Sheht. 

I^rge  flocks  of  sheep  and  goata  often  constituted  the 
chief  wealth  of  patriarchal  limes.  Job  possessed  seven 
thousand  sheep  (Job  i,  8),  and  Nahal  three  thousand 
sheep  and  a  thousand  goata  (1  Sam.xxv,S).  Al  the  pres- 
ent day  both  sheep  and  goals  usiully  intermingle  in  the 
same  flock  fur  pastarage,  in  the  valleys  and  on  tbe  hills 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxx,  85).  In  one  Arab  encampment 
Prof.  KobioBon  saw  about  six  hundred  sheep  and  golUs 
tbe  latter  being  tbe  most  nnmeroos;  and  the  process  of 
milking  was  going  on  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Arabs  have  few  cows.  In  DeuL  xxxii,  14,  Hoses,  in 
bis  farewell  aong,  repiesenu  Jehovah  aa  having  fed  larael 
with  "  butter  of  kine  and  nitt  ofihtrf ,-"  and  the  apostle 
asks,"WhDfeedeLbaflock,  andeatethnotofthemiUc 
DftheBock?"(lCor.  ix,  7).  "  It  shall  come  to  paM  in 
that  day  that  a  man  shall  nouisb  a  young  cow  and  two 
sheep ;  and  it  shall  c< 


>  shall  g" 


sbaUei 


er:  for 


butler  and  honey  shall  every  oi 

Und"  (Isa.  Tii,  SI,  22).    Here  the  milk  is  the  production 

of  tbe  sheep  as  well  as  of  the  cow.     See  Hilk. 

The  halted  DftheEg}'ptianstawan1s  shepherds  (Gen. 
xlvi,  34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  their  contempt 
for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  rained 
neither  for  food  (Plutarch,  L>t  Is.  72)  nor  generaQy  fia 
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Bacrifice  (Herod,  ii,  42),  the  only  district  where  they 
were  offered  being  about  the  Natron  lakes  (Strabo,  xvii, 
90S),  It  may  have  been  increased  by  the  memory  of 
the  shepherd  invasion  (Herod,  ii,  128).  Abundant  con- 
ilrmation  of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the 
low  position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  169).    See  Hyksos. 

The  term  "shepherd**  is  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  princes  (Isa.  xliv,  28 ;  Jer.  ii,  8 ;  iii,  1 5 ;  xxii, 
22;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  2,  etc.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi,  6.  8, 16), 
teachers  (Eocles.  xii,  11),  and  to  Jehovah  himself  (Gen. 
xlix,  24;  Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1) ;  to  the  same  effect  are 
the  references  to  ^  feeding"  in  Gen.  xlviii,  15 ;  Psa.  xxviii, 
9;  Hos.  iv,  16.  The  prophets  often  inveigh  against  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  against  the  kings  who  feed  them- 
selves and  neglect  their  flocks;  who  distress,  ilKtreat, 
seduce,  and  lead  them  astray  (see  Ezek.  xxxiv,  10  sq. ; 
Numb,  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  xxii,  17;  Isa.  xl,  11;  xliv, 
28;  Judith  xi,  15).    See  Pastor. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas.  A  book  entitled  The  Shep- 
herd^ ascribed  to  Hermas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  became  generally  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  For  an  account 
of  its  contents,  credibility,  etc,  see  Hermas. 

Shepherd,  Order  of  the  Good.  The  "  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  *<  Eudist  Sisters,"  were 
founded  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1641,  by  abbe  Jean 
Eudes.  In  1835  a  modification  of  the  rule  enabling 
them  to  take  charge  of  penitent  women  was  introduced 
at  Angers,  the  establishment  there  becoming  known  as 
the  **  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  They  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1849.  The  "  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  ^  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,"  and  '*  Religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd,** 
are  apparently  of  the  same  congregation,  which,  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  is  reported  from  four- 
teen establishments  in  nine  states.  These  are  in  New 
York,  Buffalo,  and  Brookl}ni,  N.  Y. ;  two  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Franklin,  O. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St. 
Louis,  BIo. ;  Chicago,  lU. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  have 
Magdalen  asylums  for  maidens,  industrial  schools  for 
reclaiming  young  truant  girls,  protectories  for  young 
girls,  reformatories  for  girls,  and  parochial  schools.  The 
number  of  sisters,  novitiates,  and  lay-sisters  is  probably 
from  350  to  400,  with  2500  or  more  penitents  and  girls 
under  their  charge.  The  **  Third  Order  of  St.  Teresa, 
composed  of  reformed  penitents  who  remain  for  life," 
and  reported  in  New  York  and  SL  Louis,  appears  to  be 
under  the  supervision  and  patronaj^o  of  this  community. 
See  Bamum,  RonumUm,  etc,  p.  328. 

Shepherd.  Jaoob  R,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Halifax,  Pa.,  April  8, 1788.  He  was 
converted  in  1814,  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1821,  and  ser\'ed  the  Church 
effectively  until  1830,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  As  his  strength  per- 
mitted, he  still  went  about  doing  good.  He  died  SiepL 
4, 1846.  Mr.  Shepherd  possessed  powers  of  mind  above 
mediocrity,  was  a  good  and  useful  preacher,  and  died  in 
the  faith.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  iv,  100. 

Shepherd,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churoh,  was  bom  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec  14, 
1802.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Eng- 
land  Conference,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1885,  and  elder 
in  1837.  He  continued  to  labor  without  intermission  un- 
til seized  with  an  illness  which  terminated  his  life,  May 
22, 1855.  See  3f%nutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1856,  p.  4 1 . 

Shepherd,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  7,  1789. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Illinois  about  18^,  and 
received  on  trial  into  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1836. 
His  ministerial  labor  lasted  twenty-four  years;  and  in 
1860  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference  granted  him  a 
superannuated  relation.    He  died  about  twenty  days 


after,  in  November,  1860.  He  was  *<  a  faithful  minister, 
remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  and  greatly  beloved." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1861,  p.  217. 

Shepherd,  Moeee,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1851.  Of  frail  health,  he  husbanded  his  pow- 
ers, and  was  thus  able  to  somewhat  extend  his  labors. 
He  died  (while  presiding  elder  of  the  Jonesborough  Dis- 
trict, Southern  Illinois  Conference)  Sept.  20, 1862.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1862,  p.  211. 

Shepherd,  Vinoent,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Wantage,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  October, 
1808.  He  was  licensed  to  exhort  Nov.  4, 1832 ;  and  as 
local  preacher,  Feb.  28, 1838.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Milford  Circuit;  in  1834  to  Essex,  in  1886 
to  Rockaway,  in  1886  to  Easton,  and  in  1887  ordained 
elder  and  appointed  to  Smyrna.  In  1838-39  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  stationed 
in  Plainfield;  in  1840,  Belvidere;  in  1841,  New  Bruns- 
wick; in  1842^48,  Jersey  City;  and  in  1844-45,  Sah- 
way,  where  his  health  failed,  and  be  took  a  supernumer- 
ary relation.  He  died  July  1, 1848.  Mr.  Shepherd  was 
a  good  preacher,  a  diligent  student,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  A  wmal  Conferences,  iv,  820. 

Shepherd -kingfl,  a  series  of  foreign  mlers  in 
Egypt,  whose  domination  must  have  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  there.  The  relation 
of  these  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other 
Egyptians,  is  so  interesting,  if  not  intimate,  especially 
to  the  Biblical  student,  that  our  treatment  of  the  subject 
under  Egypt  and  Hyksos  requires  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration  of  this  topic  The  discussion  of  it  began 
as  earl}'  as  the  days  of  Josephus,  who,  in  fact,  gives  us, 
in  two  controversial  passages,  nearly  idl  the  information 
we  possess  on  the  question.  He  professes  to  cite  the 
exact  words  of  Manetho,  and  says,  in  substance  (^Apion, 
i,  14, 15),  that  the  Hyksos  (a  name  which  he  etymolog- 
ically  interprets  as  meaning  *'  Shepherd-kings**)  were 
an  igiioMe  people,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  East 
(evidently  meaning  that  they  were  Arabs)  during  the 
reign  of  Timieus  (a  king  nowhere  else  mentioned),  and 
eventually  established  one  of  themselves,  named  Sala- 
tis,  king  at  Memphis,  who  founded  a  city  on  the  Bubas- 
tic  arm  of  the  Nile,  calleil  Avaris,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Assyrians;  but  that  after  a  domination  of  511 
years  these  people  were  attacked  by  "the  kings  of 
Thebals  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt**  (language  which 
proves  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Theban  line  at 
least),  who,  under  a  king  named  Alisphragmuthosis, 
subdued  them,  and  that  his  son  Thummosis  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The  extract  from 
Manetho  further  states  that  these  refugees  were  the 
builders  of  Jerusalem,  a  statement  with  which  Jose- 
phus joins  issue,  as  identifying  them  with  the  He- 
brews; but  the  langtuige  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
the  Canaanites  who  fortified  Jebus  in  the  interval  be« 
tween  the  Exodus  and  the  time  of  David.  Josephus 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  kings  of  Egypt  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  beginning  with  Tethmosis; 
and  the  list  is  evidently  that  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty  beginning  with  Amosis.  In  the  other  passage 
(ibid,  26),  Josephus  cites  a  story  from  Manetho  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses,  was  the  same 
as  a  priest,  Osarsiph  of  Heliopolis,  whom  a  degraded 
leprous  caste  of  the  Egyptians  made  their  mler  in  an 
insurrection,  and  invited  the  escaped  Shepherds  back 
to  Egypt,  where  they  ravaged  the  country  and  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  atrocities.  The  Egyptian  king  un- 
der whom  this  revolt  occurred  is  given  as  Aracnophis, 
the  father  of  Sethos-Ramses,  and  the  son  of  Rhampses, 
names  which  clearly  point  to  Menephtah  I,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  Amenophis,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  was  absent  in  Ethiopia,  returned  with  his 
army,  he  totally  defeated  and  expelled  the  rebels.   Thia 
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acooant,  of  conne,  Josephns  violently  ooniroTerts;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  to  doubt  ita  accuracy  except  as  to 
the  evidently  malicious  and  arbitrary  identification  of 
these  leprous  insurrectionists  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
most  casual  reader  cannot  fail,  as  Josephus  intimates, 
to  note  the  contradiction  in  Manetho,  if  he  meant  to 
make  out  an  identity  of  the  Jews  with  both  the  Hyk- 
Bos  and  the  rebels,  since  the  Shepherds  had  been  totally 
expelled  long  before  the  date  of  the  lepers,  and  the  He- 
brews had  but  one  exodus.  In  connection  with  these 
excerpts  from  Manetho,  Josephus  cites  passages  from 
Chieremon  and  others  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  to  our  purpose. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  to  refute,  whether  indig- 
nantly or  coolly,  either  part  of  this  migration  as  a  gar- 
bled account  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt;  our  only  object  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its 
chronological  position  with  reference  to  the  Exodus. 
We  know  of  no  positive  method  for  doing  this  but  by  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  two  events,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  historical!}',  or  rather  chronolog- 
ically, determined.  Unfortunately  the  uncertainty  of 
many  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  settlement  of 
this  early  portion  of  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Biblical 
chronology  forbids  any  absolute  satisfaction  on  this 
point  If,  liowever,  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusions  recently  arrived  at,  we  may,  with  toler- 
able safety,  set  down  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  as  continuing  B.C.  1874-1658,  and  the  rule  of 
the  Hyksos  as  lasting  B.C.  2003-1470;  in  other  words, 
the  entire  period  of  216  years  during  which  the  He- 
brews were  in  Egypt  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  (Birch,  Egypt,  p.  181)  that 
the  name  Raamses  (or  Rameses),  one  of  the  **  treasure 
cities,"  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their  period  of  bondage 
(Exod.  i,  11),  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  oppression 
took  place  under  the  Ramessida  (nineteenth  dynast}', 
B.C.  1302)4  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Goshen  is  called  *' the  land  of  Kameses*"  (Gen.  xlvit,  11) 
in  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.G.  1874). 

The  only  information  we  have  of  the  Hyksos  from 
other  ancient  writers  on  Egypt  consists  of  such  slight 
notices  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  as  the  following 
by  Africanus:  "Fifteenth  dynasty— six  foreign  Phcs- 
nician  kings,  who  also  took  Memphis.  They  likewise 
founded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from 
which  they  reduced  the  Egyptians  to  subjection;*" 
"Sixteenth  dynasty— thirty  other  Shepherd-kings;" 
"Seventeenth  djmasty— forty-three  other  Shepherd- 
kings,  and  forty -three  Theban  Diospolitcs  together.** 
Instead  of  this  Eusebius  has  simply  "  Seventeenth  dy- 
nasty—(four)  foreign  Phoenician  Shepherd-kings  (broth- 
ers), who  also  took  Memphis.,. . .  They  founded  a  dty 
in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from  which  they  sub- 
dued Egypt."  There  are  a  few  indications  in  the  Bib- 
lical records  which  have  been  mostly  overlooked  in 
this  discussion,  but  which  to  our  mind  go  far  towards 
confirming  this  relative  position  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  "  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians"  (Gen.  xlvt,  34).  This  shows  that 
the  Shepherd  invasion  had  occurred  before  that  date, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
deep  an  abhorrence.  In  the  second  place,  however,  it 
is  clear,  not  only  from  the  entire  narrative,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  placed  in 
Goshen,  evidently  as  a  break-water  against  these  for- 
eign irruptions,  that  the  Hyksos  had  not  yet  gained 
the  upper-hand,  at  least  in  Memphis,  where  the  capital 
of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  located ;  and 
this  accords  with  the  language  of  Josephus  above, 
which  implies  that  the  capture  of  Memphis  did  not 
occur  till  an  advanced  period  in  the  Shepherd  line, 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  It 
is  true,  Josephus  seems  to  locate  the  first  Shepherd- 
king  at  Memphis,  but  he  betrays  the  inaccuracy  of 


this  expression  by  adding  immediately  that  the  king 
in  question  built  Avaris  as  his  capital ;  and  the  table 
of  djmasties  shows  that  the  Memphitic  dynasty  con* 
tinned  till  at)out  the  beginning  of  the  Shepherd  dy- 
nasty XVI.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  towards  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  i,  8),  which 
took  place  B.C.  cir.  1788,  singularly  accorda  with  the 
revolution  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
dynasty  (B.C.  1740),  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
(RC.  1755).  Finally,  the  remark  incidentally  dropped 
as  a  reason  by  the  "  new  king"  for  oppressing  the  Is- 
raelites, "  Lest,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  themselves  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land,"  which  at  first 
sight  seems  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  regular  Memphitic  line,  bears,  when  more  closely 
examined,  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  far 
as  joining  the  enemy  is  concerned,  there  could  be  little 
difference:  the  Shepherds  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  naturally  friendly  towards  their  neighbora 
and  fellow-shepherds  the  Hebrews;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  the  Hebrews  were  closely  in  alliance 
with  the  long -established  and  apparently  legitimate 
native  sovereigns— had  been  so,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.xii,  16);  and  since  the  Hebrews 
had  been  located,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  Goshen 
expressly  for  a  purpose  adverse  to  the  Hyksos,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  had  coalesced  in  sympathy 
or  plans.  The  tyrant's  fear  was  not  so  much  of  the 
arms  of  the  Hebrews,  for  they  were  certainly  not  for- 
midable soldiers,  but  rather  lest  they  should  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  existing  civil  convulsion  to  escape 
Jrom  Egypt  He  was  not  alarmed,  it  seems,  at  the 
prospect  of  their  increasing  as  an  inrading  force,  such 
as  were  the  Hyksos,  but  only  lest  their  growing  num- 
bers should  warrant  them  in  migrating  bodily  to  some 
more  comfortable  region.  This  implies  that  they  had 
already  experienced  ill-treatment  or  dissatisfaction. 
From  what  source  could  this  have  arisen  ?  They  had 
the  best  possible  land  for  their  vocation  (Gen,  xlvii,  6); 
they  had  enjoyed  royal  patronage  to  the  full;  they 
had  never  hitherto  been  oppressed  by  government. 
They  had  always  been  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 
Why  should  they  now  be  suspected  and  distrained? 
The  jealousy,  if  on  the  part  of  the  native  rigime,  seems 
inexplicable;  and  we  may  add  that  such  a  rigorous 
and  illegal  course  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  the  polity  of  the  legitimate  sover- 
eigns of  ancient  Egypt.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that 
bickerings,  rivalries,  and  animosity  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  lawless,  uncultivated  Hyk- 
sos on  their  frontier;  and  raids  such  as  the  Israelites 
afterwards  experienced  from  their  Bedawin  neighbora 
in  Palestine  had,  doubtless,  often  been  made  upon  their 
quiet  domain  by  these  Bene-Kedem,  as  Joeephos  vir- 
tually styles  them.  It  was  this  annoyance  that  had 
tempted  the  Hebrews  to  long  for  a  less  exposed  situa- 
tion ;  and  when  they  saw  these  freebootera  installed  as 
lords,  they  might  well  think  it  high  time  to  decamp. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  Hyksos,  as  revealed  by  Jose- 
phus, shows  them  to  have  been  of  this  domineering, 
foraging,  semi-savage  character.  They  were,  in  fact, 
congeners  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  henceforth  a  perpetual  enmity,  despite  the  tradi- 
tional comity  of  earlier  days.  No  genuine  Eg}*ptian 
monareh  seems  cai>able  of  the  barlMirity  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exoilus;  but  the  atrocities  which  Josephns  states 
that  the  Hyksos  perpetrated  in  their  later  invasion 
justify  the  belief  that  it  was  they  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  made  Egypt  known  as  "  the  house  of  bond- 
age." The  irritation  and  vexation  caused  by  this  sya- 
tem  of  petty  persecution  during  the  long  contact  of 
the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt  cherished  aa 
well  as  disclosed  the  early  purpose  of  the  former  to  re- 
turn  to  the  land  of  their  forefathere  (Gen.  1, 26),  and  had 
been  predicted  of  old  (xv,  18);  but  it  was  m>t  till  the 
domination  of  the  latter  had  made  it  galliog  to  an  &- 
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tolerable  degree  that  the  resolve  ripened  into  a  fixed 
determination.  Sectional  jealousies  and  tribal  ani- 
mosities of  this  sort  are  proverbially  hereditary,  and 
•re  peculiarly  InTeterate  in  the  East,  where  they  are 
ao  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  blood- feudsi  We  can 
trace  distinct  evidences  of  such  a  national  grudge  in  this 
case  from  the  time  when  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
woman— who  %vaa,  doubtless,  no  other  than  a  captive 
from  these  **  Sons  of  the  East'*  bordering  on  Egypt- 
was  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  homestead  for  mocking 
the  son  of  the  free-woman  (Gen.  xxi,  9),  till  Moses  slew 
the  Egyptian  task-master  (Exod.  it,  12).  Uagar  nat- 
urally retired  to  the  "  wilderness  of  Beersheba"  (Gen. 
xxi,  14),  which  was  part  of  what  was  known  by  the 
more  general  nanw  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  where  her 
childhood  had  doubtless  been  spent,  and  there  contract- 
ed a  marriage  for  her  son  among  her  kindred  tribes, 
called  even  then  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (xxi,  21). 
His  descendants,  the  notorious  Ishmaelites,  who  rovcid 
as  brigandfl  over  the  region  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan, intensified  the  clannish  variance,  which  became 
still  more  sharply  defined  between. the  cavalierly  Esau 
and  the  puritan  Jacob  in  the  next  generation.  These 
two  representative  cliaracters,  indeed,  both  went  un- 
der the  common  title  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  for 
flocks  and  herds  constituted  the  staple  of  the  property 
of  each  (xxxiii,  9) ;  but  the  ^  cunning  hunter  of  the 
field**  evidently  looked  with  Bedawi  disdain  upon  his 
''simple  tent -dwelling**  brother  as  a  Fellah  (xxv,  27 
sq.).  The  collisions  between  the  Philbtine  herdsmen 
and  Jacob's  (ver.  17-22)  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
line  of  difference,  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
Philislia,  as  the  intermediate  battle-ground  of  the  ex- 
pelled Hyksos  in  later  times,  retained  in  its  military 
prowess  and  panoplie<l  champions  traces  of  th^ir  war- 
like encounters  with  the  arms  of  Egypt  The  iron 
war-chariots  of  the  Canaanites  are  especially  traceable 
to  the  Egyptian  use  of  cavalry,  and  these  could  only 
deploy  successfully  in  the  level  sea-coast  and  its  con- 
nected plains.  The  fear  of  encountering  these  disci- 
plined foes  on  the  part  of  tlie  Israelites  in  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt  betrays  the  hereditary  hostility 
between  them.  The  Amalekites  who  attacked  the  He- 
brews in  the  desert  (Kxod.  xvii,  8)  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  same  roving  race  of  Arabs  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  they  repeated 
the  attack  at  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (Xumb. 
xiv,  45).  The  ban  of  eventual  extermination  against 
them  (Exod.  xvii,  16)  was  but  the  renewal  of  the  old 
enmity.  It  was  a  caravan  of  these  gypsy  trsders  (in- 
differently called  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28)  who  purchased  Joseph  and  carried  him  to  their 
comrades  in  Egypt.  The  second  irruption  of  the  Hyk- 
sos into  Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Josephus,  manifestly 
was,  when  stripped  of  its  apocn'phal  exaggerations, 
merely  one  of  the  forays  which  characterized,  or  rather 
constituted,  the  guerilla  system  seen  on  various  occa- 
sions to  have  prevailed  on  the  southern  border  of  Pal- 
estine, such  as  SauFs  raid  against  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv, 
8),  David's  expeditions  from  Ziklag  (xxvii,  8),  and  the 
later  marauds  of  the  Simeonit«s  (1  Chron.  v.  18-22). 
The  date  assigned  to  it  by  Josephus  would  be  sbout 
B.C.  1170-50,  or  during  the  troubled  judgeship  of  Elt, 
when  the  Philistines  and  other  aborigines  had  every- 
thing pretty  much  their  own  way.  This  was  some 
three  centuries  after  the  close  of  the  Shepherd  rule  in 
Egypt,  which  ended  about  B.C.  1492,  or  during  the 
judgeship  of  Ehud.  As  the  route  of  the  invading  and 
retreating  hordes  was,  of  course,  along  the  sea-coast, 
they  may  have  marched  and  countermarched  freely  at 
any  time  prior  to  David*s  reign  without  disturbing  in 
the  least  the  current  of  Hebrew  annals,  which  at  that 
period  are  confined  to  the  mountain  backbone  of  the 
country  and  the  Jordan  valley. 

The  Sh€uut  (whose  name  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  last  syllable  of  IfyJuot)^  with  whom  the  monuments 
represent  the  Kamessidae  as  warring,  were  the  Shemites 


or  Arabs  of  this  period.    They  sometimes  appear  in 
connection  with  the  Kheia  or  Hittites,  i.  e.  Syrians. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  chronological  po- 
sition of  the  Hebrew  transmigration  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Aorses  do  not  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  pri- 
or to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i4nciefi<  Egyp- 
Ham  [Amer.  ed.],  i,  886),  having,  in  all  probability,  been 
introduced  by  the  Bedawin  Hyksos,  of  whom,  however, 
few,  if  any,  pictorial  representations  remain.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  we  read  only  of  asses 
and  wagons  for  transportation  (Gen.  xiv,  19-28) — the 
latter,  no  doubt,  for  oxen,  like  those  employed  in  the 
desert  (Kumb.  vii,  3) ;  but  at  the  Exode,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  the  cavalry,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  chariots,  formed  an  important  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary service  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  The  uicidental  mention  of 
horses,  howrever,  in  Gen.  xlvii,  17,  as  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian farm-stock  in  Joseph's  day,  shows  that  they  were 
not  unknown  in  domuUc  relations  at  that  date. 

Shepherds  (French  insurgents).     See  Pastou- 

KEAUX. 

She'phl  (Heh.  Shq^hi\  *^B1Z7,  harenuty  hence  a  nar- 
ked kUL;  Sept.  J^i  v.  r.  £w^ap),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  five  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  the  aboriginal  Seir  of 
Edom  (1  Chron.  i,  40),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  23)  Shepho  (Ueb.  8hepho\  \Wy  of  the 
same  signification;  Sept.  Zm^op),  which  Bnrrington 
{Genealogies,  it  49)  regards  as  the  preferable  reading. 
aC.cir.l920. 

Shephiphon.    See  Adder. 

She'pho  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23).    See  Siiepiii. 

Shephu'phan  (Heb.  Skephupkan',  )t^W,  an  ad- 
der} Sept.  xia^av  v.  r.  Zc^ov^/i),  next  to  the  last 
named  of  the  sons  of  Bela  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  yiii,  5),  elsewhere  called  (perhaps  more  pioiierly) 
Shqfhupham  (Numb,  xvi,  89,  A.  Y. "  Shupham**),  Shup- 
pim  (1  Chron.  vii,  12, 15),  and  Afuppim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
See  Jacob. 

Sfae'rah  (Heb.  Sheirak%  rn^,  niaiioruhip,  i.  e. 
kinswoman  [as  in  Lev.  xviii,  17] ;  Sept.  l£aapa  v.  r. 
l^paa)i  a  "daughter**  of  Ephraim  and  foundress  of  the 
two  Beth-horons  and  also  of  a  town  called,  afler  her,  Uat- 
zen-sherah  (1  Chron.  vii,  24).     RC.  cir.  1612. 

Sherd  (Isa.  xxx,  14;  Ezek.  xxiii,  34).  See  Pot- 
sherd. 

Sherebl'ah  (Heb.  Sherebyah\  njn'n^*,  heat  [FUrst, 
gprouti  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  £a|Da/3ia,  v.  r.  ^apapia^, 
^apapata,  Zapata,  etc),  a  prominent  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Mahli  the  Merarite,  who,  with  his  sons  and 
brethren  (eighteen  in  all),  joined  Ezra's  party  of  return- 
ing colonists  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra  viii,  18),  and 
who  along  with  Hashabiah  and  ten  others  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  the  treasures  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  24,  where 
they  are  vaguely  called  '*  chief  of  the  priests**).  B.C. 
459I  He  also  assisted  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  took  part  in  the  psalm  of  confession 
and  thanksgiving  which  was  sung  at  the  solemn  fast 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ix,  4, 5),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  12).  He  is  again  men- 
rioned  as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  belonged 
to  the  choir  (xii,  8, 24). 

She'resh  (Heb.  id,  ^^t  hut  occurring  only  "  in 
pause,**  8ha're$hf  ^"l?,  root  [Fllrst,  t/nion] ;  Sept.  So- 
poQ  v.  r.  £or'poc)i  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Machir  by 
Maachah,  and  father  of  Ulam  and  Rakem  (1  Chron.  vii, 
16).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

Sherets.    See  Creeping  Tiiiko. 

Shere'aber  (Zech.  vii,  2).    See  Shaeezeb  2. 

Sheridan,  Andre^7  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  O., 
Feb.  7, 1825,  but  emigrated  early  to  Indiana.    He  was 
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converted  and  Joined  the  Church  in  1841,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  1852.  lie  was  a(hnitted  on  trial  into  the 
North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1858,  after  spending 
four  years  in  the  Asbury  University.  In  18C0  he  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  changed  to 
that  of  effective  in  1865.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
Mechanicsburg  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10,  1867. 
See  AfwiUei  of  Annual  Con/erencety  1867,  p.  197. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, bom  in  the  County  of  Cavan  about  1684.  By 
the  help  of  friends  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
named  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  lost  his  fel- 
lowship by  marriage,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  afterwards  ruined 
by  negligence  and  extravagance.  His  intimacy  with 
Swift  procured  him  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
1725,  worth  about  £150 ;  but  he  lost  his  chaplaincy  and 
all  hope  of  rising  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  king's 
birthday  from  the  text  *'  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  He  exchanged  his  living  for  that  of  Dun- 
boyne,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan.  He 
soon  sold  the  school  for  about  £400,  spent  the  money 
rapidly,  lost  his  health,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1788.  He 
was  a  good-natured,  improvident  man,  continuing  to 
the  last  to  be  a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sheridan,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelat«  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
more  and  Ardagh  in  1681,  and  was  deprived  in  1691  for 
not  taking  the  oath  at  the  Bevolution.  His  works  con- 
sist of  Sermons f  etc.,  published  in  1666, 4to;  1685, 4to; 
1704, 1705, 1706,  8  vols.  8vo;  1720,  8  vols,  (of  vol  i,  2d 
ed.).  8vo.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thorif  s.  V. 

Sharif  (Arab,  for  noUe)  designates,  among  Moslems, 
a  descendant  of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fa- 
tima  and  All.  The  title  is  inherited  both  from  the 
maternal  and  paternal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of 
members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  large.  The  men 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban,  the 
women  the  green  veil;  and  they  mostly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  outward  badge  of  nobility  (the  prophet's 
color),  while  that  of  the  other  Moslems'  turbans  is 
white.  Many  of  these  sherlfs  founded  dynasties  in 
Africa;  and  the  line  which  now  rules  in  Fez  and  Moroc- 
co still  boasts  of  that  proud  designation. — Chcanberit 
Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sheriff  occurs  only  in  Dan.  iii,  2, 8,  as  a  rendering 
in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Chald.  "^risri,  tipktay'  (according  to 
FUrst  "a  derivation  from  the  old  Persic  a/t/Niirt=su- 
preme  master  [Stem,  Monaimamen,  p.  196]  (*  Sept.  iie 
Uoviruriv;  \\jAg.  prafectua)^  one  of  the  classes  of  court 
officials  at  Bsbylon,  probably  lawyers  or  jurists,  like  the 
present  Mohammedan  mufli^  who  decides  points  of  law 
in  the  Turkish  courts. 

Sheringham,  Rodbrt,  a  learned  fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  ejected  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  retired  to  Holland,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1662.  His  works  were,  Jomu:  Codtx  TalmU' 
diatt  de  Sacrificiisj  etc. : — Diei  Expiationetf  etc  (Lond. 
1648,  4to) :— / Vaneguer,  etc  (ibid.  1696,  8vo):— ^Ae 
Kin^s  Suprtmacy  Asserted  (ibid.  1660, 1682, 4to)  :^De 
Ar^rum  Origine,  etc.  (Cantab.  1670,  8vo) : — also  Ser- 
mons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsy  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Martin,  was  an  Irish  divine  and  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Bristol  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  leffc  the  following  works:  ContigUo 
ad  un  Giovane  Poeta  (counsel  to  a  young  poet)  (Naples, 
1779,  8vo): — Letires  d'un  Voyageur  Anglais  (Geneva, 
1779;  Neufch&tel,  1781,  8vo;  in  English  [not  by  the 
author],  Lond.  1780, 4to)  i^Ijetters,  on  various  subjects 
(1781,  2  vols.  12mo):— A>w  Letters  from  an  English 
Traveller  (1781, 8vo).     See  AUibone,  Did,  ofBtit,  and 

A  mer,  A  uthors,  s,  v, 
»  * 


Sherlock,  Richard.  D.D.,  an  English  deigy- 
man,  was  bom  at  Oxton,  Qieshire,  in  1618 ;  and  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  minister  of  several  parishes  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Winwick,  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  1689.  His  works  utj  Answer  to  tke 
Quakers'  Objection  to  Minitters  (Lond.  1666,  4to)^- 
Quakers^  Wild  Ouestions  A  nnoered  (ibid.  1656, 1 2mo)  •_ 
Mereurius  CkristianuSfOr  The  Practical  Christian  (ibid. 
1678, 8vo) :— «nd  Sermons^  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock  (q.  v.),  and  was  bom  in 
London  in  1678.  He  early  went  to  Eton,  from  which 
(about  1696)  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
admitted  into  Catherine  Halt  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1697,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1701.  Between  these  dates  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in 
1704,  which  he  held  until  17d8.  In  1714  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  became  master  of  Cather- 
ine Hall  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univerrit}'  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1716  was  created  dean  of  Chichester. 
He  was  created  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisbury 
in  1784 ;  and  in  1747  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  The 
following  year  he  accepted  the  see  of  London.  He  died 
in  1761.  Bishop  Sherlock  published,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  The  Use  and 
Intent  of  Prophecy:— Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  Jesus: — and  a  collection  of  his  Discourses. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1880)  in  5  vols.  8vo.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
8.  ▼. ;  Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  South wark,  London,  in  1641,  educated 
at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
in  May,  1657.  He  was  made  rector  of  St.  George's,  Bo- 
tolph  Lane,  London,  in  1669.  In  1680  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1681  was  collated  to 
a  prebend  of  St.  Paul'?.  He  was  master  of  the  Temple 
in  1684,  and  had  the  rectory  of  Therfcld,  Hertfordshire. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  complying  in  1690,  he  was  restored,  and  be- 
came dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  following  year.  He  died 
at  Hampstead,  June  19, 1707,  and  was  interred  in  SL  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Blore  than  sixty  of  his  publications  are  given, 
of  which  we  notice  the  following:  Discourse  concerning 
the  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christy  etc.  (Lond.  1674, 8vo) : — 
Defence  and  Continuation  of  the  same  (ibid.  1675, 8 vo) : — 
The  Case  of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers  Stated, 
etc  (ibid.  1684, 8vo).    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sherman,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  20, 1808.  He  was 
converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1823,  and  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in 
1830,  laboring  successively  in  Stratford  and  Burlington 
in  the  New  York  Conference,  and  Albany  and  Troy  in 
the  Troy  Conference,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1834. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  Albany  Dis- 
trict, in  which  he  labored  four  years.  In  1842,  owing  to 
failing  health,  he  was  appointed  to  Joncsville,  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  1843  to  Troy,  where 
he  died,  March  10, 1844.  Mr.  Sherman  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  clear  in  his  metho<1,  and  forcible  in  his  manner 
of  address.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iii,  582; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  679. 

Sherman,  John  (1),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Dedham,  England,  Dec.  26, 1618.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  cane 
to  Kew  England  in  1634,  preached  a  short  tiaw  at  Wa- 
tertown,  and  moved  to  New  Have%  where  be  was  made 
a  magistrate  and  lived  nirtfl  1644,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitatioa  to  bcoDae  pastor  at  Watertown.  There  he 
Iskamd  until  his  death,  Aug.  8,  1685.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Ama\  PuipU,  i,  44^ 
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Sbexniaii,  John  (2),  a  UnitarUn  miniBter,  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  80, 1772,  entered  Yale  Col* 
lege  when  not  far  from  sixteen  yean  of  age,  and  grad- 
uated in  1792.  He  studied  theology  partly  under  pres- 
ident Dwight^  but  mainly  under  Her.  David  Austin,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association  in  1796,  and  was  ordainetl  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Nov. 
15,  1797.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  he  began  to 
doubt  the  doctrines  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
and  preach,  especially  that  of  the  Trinity.  On  Oct.  28, 
1805,  he  received  a  dismissal  from  a  council  called  for 
the  purpose,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Befonned  Chris- 
tian Church  (Unitarian)  at  Oldenbameveld  (Trenton 
village),  N.  J.,  March  9, 1806.  After  preaching  a  short 
time,  he  established  an  academy  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years.  In  1822 
he  built  a  hotel  at  Trenton  Falls,  into  which  he  removed 
the  next  year.  He  died  Aug.  2, 1828.  He  published, 
One  God  iu  One  Person  Onfy,  etc.  (1805,  8vo),  the  first 
formal  and  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  that  ever 
appeared  in  New  England  :—A  View  of  EcclencuticcU 
FroeeedinffS  m  the  County  of  Windom,  Conn,  (1806, 8vo) : 
— Philosophy  of  Lanffuajfe  Illustrated  (Trenton  Falls, 
1826,  12mo):  — />fscr»prt'ofi  of  Trenton  Falls  (Utica, 
1827, 18mo).  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^ 
viii,  326. 

Sherrlll,  Edwin  Jenxer,  a  Ongregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Shoreham,  Y t.,  Oct.  ^,  1806.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  completed  in  Middlebory,  after 
which  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  18S2.  He  spent  two  years  of  study 
in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  one  year  at 
Andovcr  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Eaton,  Que- 
bec, June  15, 1838,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  that  church  until  November,  1873.  Though  not  for- 
mally dismissed,  he  removed  to  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1875.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  13, 1877.    (VV.  P.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Mary  Martha,  an  English  authoress, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  July  6, 1775.  In 
1803  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  1804  to  India,  where  she  instructed 
the  children  of  his  regiment.  In  1818  they  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1821  settled  at  Wickwar,  Gloucester- 
shire, where  they  resided  for  the  next  twenty -seven 
years.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works  number  ninety  volumes, 
of  which  mention  is  made  of  the  following :  Chronology 
of  Ancient  History: — Dictionary  of  Scripture  Types. 
The  remainder  are  largely  works  of  fiction.  See  Apple- 
tons'  Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Shesh.     SeeLiNKN;  Marble;  Silk. 

She^shach  (Heh^SheshidCf  ?f  ^t9,  probably  an  artifi- 
cial word ;  Sept.  JLiaaK  v.  r.  J^tj<fdx)i  a  term  occurring  only 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  26 ;  Ii,41),  who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  either  fur  Ballon  or  fur  Babylonia,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  followed  by  Jerome,  it 
represents  b33, "  Babel,"  on  a  Cabalistic  principle  called 
**  Athbash"  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — the  substitu- 
tion of  letters  according  to  their  position  in  the  alphar 
bet,  counting  backwards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those 
which  hold  the  same  numerical  position  counting  in  the 
ordinary  way.  See  Cabala.  Thus  n  represents  K, 
ti  represents  2,  ^  represents  3,  and  so  on.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fanciful  practice  were 
as  old  as  Jercmiah*s  time ;  and  even  supposing  that  were 
the  case,  why  should  he  use  this  obscure  term  here,  when 
Babylon  is  called  by  its  proper  name  in  the  same  verse  ? 
C.  Bb  Michaelis  conjectures  that  "^U^  comes  from 
"|^:i!?t  shikshakf "  to  overlay  with  iron  or  other  plates," 
so  that  it  might  designate  Babylon  as  xaXicoirvXoc> 
Von  Bohlen  thinks  the  word  synonymous  with  the  Per- 
sian Shih-shahf  L  e,  *' house  of  the  prince;"  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian  name  that 


woold  be  known  in  Judsa.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abraham, 
Ur  (or  Hur),  **  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shishaki^^  and  that  conse- 
quently **  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of  the 
Sheshach  of  Scripture"  {Herod,  i,  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur;  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  (as 
Babel,  the  new  capital,  constantly  was)  to  represent  the 
country. 

She'shal  (Heb.  Sheshay',  'TQV,  whitish  [Gesen.] 
or  noble  [Fllrst] ;  Sept.  Zcireri,  v.  r.  Sovi,  Zovirai,  £c/u(, 
etc.),  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Oleb  at  the  head  of  the  children 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  14 ;  Judg.  i,  10).    B.C.  1612. 

She'shan  (Heb.  Sheshan',  *;^d,  lily  [Gesen.]  or 
noble  [FUrst];  Sept,  l^nMrnv  v.  r.  £tiMra;i),  a  "son"  of 
Ishi  and  "father"  of  Ahlai  or  Atlai,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron ;  being  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Jarha  (q.  v.),  bis  Egyptian  sUve,  and 
through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chron. 
ii,  31,  34, 35).     B.a  post  1856. 

Sheshbas'sar  (Heb.  Sheshbatstsar,  ^  Sadd,  from 
the  Persian  for  worshipper  of  fire  [Von  Bohlen],  or  the 
Sanscrit  fa^vifar  =  "  distinguished  one"  [  Luzzatto] ; 
Sept.  ^aa^adp  v.  r.  "Savajiafrap,  etc.),  the  Chaldouin 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.)  in  Ezra  i, 
8, 11 ;  V,  14, 16,  after  the  analogy  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther.  In  like  manner, 
also,  Joseph  received  the  name  of  Zaphnath-Paaneah, 
and  we  leara  from  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Apion,  i,  28),  that  Moses'  Egyptian  name  was  Osar- 
siph.  The  change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  84 ;  xxiv,  17)  may  also 
be  compared.  That  Shcshbazzar  means  Zembbabel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  (H*^C|}^)  of  Judah, 
and  governor  (nno),  the  fo'rmer  term  marking  him  as 
the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Numb,  vii,  2, 
10, 11,  etc),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyras,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  by  the  assertion  (Ezra  v,  16)  that 
"Sheshbazsar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the  promise  to 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv,  9),  "The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house,  his  hands  shall 
also  finish  it,**  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  mere  com- 
parison of  Ezra  i,  11  with  ii,  1,  2  and  the  whole  histo- 
rv  of  the  returned  exiles.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Shesbbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly  without  weight. — 
Smith. 

Bbeshtmogunde,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  wife 
of  Waishia,  second  son  of  the  first  roan  (Pura),  from 
whom  the  mercantile  caste  is  descended. .  She  was  cre- 
ated by  Brahma  in  the  lands  of  the  South. 

Sheth  (Ileb.  id,  rc3),  the  form  of  two  names,  one 
more  accurate  than  that  elsewhere,  the  other  doubtful. 

1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chron.  i,  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  rtD  is  rendered 

as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an 
appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  of 
Sheth,"  "the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45)  "pHO, 
shadUf "  tumult,"  occupies  the  place  of  sheth.  PT!?,  sheth, 
is  thus  equivalent  to  HX^,  sheihf  as  in  Lam.  iti,  47. 
Ewald  proposes,  very  nnnecessarily,  to  read  rto,  sSth  = 
PXb,  and  to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness"  (Ifoch- 
muthssohne).  Rashi  Ukes  the  wurd  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who  renders  "  he 
shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."   The  Jerusalem  Targum 
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gives  ''all  the  sons  of  the  East;**  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than ben-Uzziel  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Sheth,  and 
explains  it "  of  the  armies  of  Gog  who  were  to  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  against  Israel"— Smith. 

Bhe'thar  {Ueb.  Shethar',  nnr,  Persic  for  Jtor,  like 
atniip  [  Gesen.  ],  or  Zend  ihathido  =  *'  comooander" 
[FUrst] ;  SepL  ^paa^aiog  v.  r.  2a|9pi(T^coc,  etc),  sec- 
ond named  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media, 
who  had  access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (£sth. 
i,14).  aC.4S3.  Comp.  Ezra  vii,  14  and  the  crrd  ruiv 
llffxr&v  Ivimfiioi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii,  84)  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble  Per- 
sians who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to  them  aa 
a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all 
times,  without  being  sent  for,  except  when  he  was  with 
the  women;  and  that  the  king  might  only  take  a  wife 
from  one  of  these  seven  families.  See  Carshkha; 
Esther. 

She'^thar-bos'liai  (Ghald.  Shelkar'  Bozenay% 
^yr*^  *^^P»  Persic  ==  thimng  star  [comp.  Oppert, 
Jour,  Asiattque,  1851,  p.  400] ;  Sept.  ^aJ^ap-fiovXavat 
V.  r.  'ZffVt  etc.),  a  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a  com- 
mand in  the  province  "on  this  side  the  river"  under 
Tatnai  (q.  v.)  the  satrap  (nilD),  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Ezra  v,  8,  6 ;  vi,  6,  13).  B.C.  620.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Tcroi^e  in  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Ezra  v,  in  which  they  reported  that 
"  the  house  of  the  great  God"  in  Jndica  was  in  process 
of  being  built  with  gpreat  stones,  and  that  the  work  was 
going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  a  decree  from 
Cyrus.  They  requested  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  rolls  court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  given, 
and  asked  for  the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The 
decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them 
no  more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid,  the  el- 
ders of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  by  supplying 
them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts,  com,  salt,  wine, 
and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar-boznai  tSttr  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  decree  offered  no  further  obstruction  to  the 
Jews.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  prosperity  in  vi, 
14-22  would  indicate  that  the  Persian  governors  acted 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
See  EzRA« 

As  regards  the  name  Shethai^boznai,  it  seems  to  be 
certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears  as 
the  name  Sheiharj  one  of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in 
Esth.  i,  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained  in  the  name 
Phama'tathres  (Herod,  vii,  65) ;  and  the  whole  name 
is  not  unlike  Sati'^rzanfs,  a  Persian  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57).  If  the  names  of  the 
Persian  officers  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  could 
be  identified  in  any  inscriptions  or  other  records  of  the 
reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be 
of  immense  value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that 
book.— Smith.  "  The  Persian  alliteration  of  the  name 
in  cuneiform  characters  was  probably  Chitrabarshana, 
a  word  which  the  Greeks  would  have  most  properly 
rendered  by  Xirpa^tipZavri^  (comp.  the  lla^apfivvZo- 
vat  of  the  Sept.).  Ckitrabargkana  would  be  formed 
-from  ckitroy  *  race,*  *  family,'  and  barskana,  a  cognate 
form  with  the  Zend  berez,  *  splendid' "  (Speaker's  Com^ 
mentary,  ad  loc.). 

She'va  (Heb.  text  Sheya',  K^IS,  margin  Sketa\ 
MItS  in  Sam.),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  (SepL  laov  v.  r.  l£aov\ ;  Vulg.  SueJ)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Maachah.  He  was  the  "  father,"  i.  e.  founder  or  chief, 
of  Machbena  and  Gibca  (I  Chron.  ii,  49).    RC.  cir.  1612. 

2.  (Sept,  'Sovca  v.  r.  'I^ovcO     1*be  scribe  or  royal 


secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xz,  26);  elsewhere  called 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii,  17^  Shisha  (1  Kings  iv,  3),  and 
Shavsha  (1  Chron.  xvi,  18). 

Shew-bread.    See  Show-bread. 

Shiaha.    See  SiiiiTES. 

Shlb'boleth  (Heb.  Skibbo'leth,  nbsilS).  AAcr 
Jephthah  had  beaten  the  Ammonites,  the  men  of  Ephra- 
im  were  jealous  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  trilies 
beyond  Jordan,  and  complained  loudly  that  they  had 
not  been  called  to  that  expedition.  Jephthah  answer- 
ed with  much  moderation;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  Ephraimites  from  using  contemptuous  language 
towards  the  men  of  Gilead.  They  taunted  them  with 
being  only  fugitives  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  a  kind 
of  bastards  that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribes. 
A  war  ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gilead  killed  a  great 
number  of  Ephraimites;  afler  which  they  set  guards 
at  all  the  passes  of  Jordan,  and  when  an  Ephraimite  who 
had  escaped  came  to  the  river-side  and  desired  to  pass 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimite? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  Shibboleth  ;  but 
he  pronouncing  it  Sibboleih  (q.  v.),  sustituting  iZ)  or  & 
for  ^,  according  to  the  diction  of  the  Ephraimites,  they 
killed  him.  In  this  way  there  fell  42,000  Ephraimites 
(Judg.  xii).    See  Jephthah. 

The  word  Shibboleth,  which  has  now  a  second  life  in 
the  English  lang:iage  in  a  new  signification,  has  two 
meanings  in  Hebrew :  (1)  an  ear  of  com  (Gen.  xli, 
etc) ;  (2)  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
latter  sense  that  thb  particular  word  suggested  itself 
to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  The 
word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used  twice  in  Psa.  Ixix,  in 
verses  2  and  15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is 
'*  the  ^fioods  overflow  roe,"  and  **  let  not  the  water^/fooof 
overflow  me;"  also  in  Isa.  xxvii,  12  (" channel") ^  Zech. 
iv,  12  C*  branch**).  If  in  English  the  word  retained  its 
original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  be  trans- 
lated **  let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown  me."  There 
is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word  be* 
ginning  with  the  sound  sh  would  have  answered  equal- 
ly well  as  a  test. 

The  above  incident  shonld  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out observing  that  it  affords  proof  of  dialectical  varia- 
tions among  the  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  in  those  early  days.  There  can  be 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find  in  later  ages  the  same 
word  written  different  ways,  according  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  different  tribes,  or  of  diflerent  colonies  or  resi- 
dents of  the  Hebrew  people ;  whence  various  pointings, 
etc.  That  this  continued  is  evident  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Galilsean  dialect,  by  which  Peter  was  dis- 
covered to  be  of  that  district  (Mark  xiv,  70).  Before 
the  introduction  of  vowel-points  (which  took  place  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  centnry  A.D.)  there  was  nothing 
in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the  letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so 
it  could  not  be  known  by  the  eye  in  reading  when  h 
was  to  be  sounded  after  «,  just  as  now  in  English  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the 
words  svffar,  AsiOf  Persia;  or  in  German,  according  to 
the  most  common  pronuncintion,  after  s  in  the  words 
Sprachej  Spiel^  Sturm^  Stiefelj  and  a  large  class  of  sim- 
ilar words.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  sh  is  un- 
known to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  th  is  un* 
known  to  so  many  modern  languages.  Hence  in  the 
Sept.  proper  names  commence  simply  with  t  which  in 
Hebrew  commence  with  sh;  and  one  result  has  been 
that,  through  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  some  of  these 
names,  such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon, 
having  become  naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the 
English  language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Old  Test  Hence,  likewise, 
it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Sept.  version  that  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Judg.  xii,  6  the  translator  could  not  introduce 
the  word  **  Shibboleth"  and  has  substituted  one  of  its 
translations,  m'ayvQ,  ''an  ear  of  com,"  which  teUa  the 
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originil  Mary  bf  uialogr.  IL  ii  not  impcaible  that 
this  word  maj  hive  been  iriKFnioiuly  preremd  to  an; 
Greek  word  ■)gai'yi"K  "<"»"i»t''  or  "flood,"  from  iu 
firat  UCten  being  mber  lianh-nupdine,  indeptndsntly 
of  iu  conuimnR  ■  co'lunl— CilmcL ;  Smith.  See 
GUnther,  J>e  Dialect.  J'n&ium  Jurfn>,  Ephraim,  ft  Boija- 
min  (Up*.  1714).    See  Hkbrkw  LANaUACE. 

Shlb'mali  (XumL  Hxxii,  S8).    Sec  Sibmah. 

BIlI'oroil[»oaie.SAic'r(»>]  (Ueb.SlOian',  lilsd. 
dmfanWMCu  in  Eiek.xxiii,a3;  xxii;T,l9;  butFUnt 
auyifraii/tibimy,  Sept.  Xoicxii^  v.  r.'A«npa*d  [imi- 
Uiting  the  Fl  dirHtirej),  a  town  near  the  wnlcm  end 
of  the  uorthem  boundar)'  o(  Judab,  between  Ekran  and 
ML BaaUh  toward!  Jabnwl  (Joah.xv,  II).  It  aeems  to 
have  been  in  Dm,  la  it  it  not  enumerated  among  the  dtiea 
of  Judab  (rer.Sl-eB).  The  Targum  give*  it  »  Sluia- 
roK,  and  with  thit  agrea  Eiuelnua  ((Manioir.  a.v.  Xa^ki- 
piiv).  though  no  knowledge  o(  tlie  looalitv  o(  the  place 
ia  to  be  gained  from  hii  notice.  Keiiher  Schwan  {_Pal- 
(«(.  p.  98)  nor  Porwr  (//<«». /or  Pa/,  p.  276)  baa  di*- 
covered  anv  trace  or  iL  It  ia.  perhapi,  the  preaent 
ruined  vill^e  Bdl  Skit,  about  halT-iray  between  Ekron 
and  Aahdod. 

Shldden.  in  Hindfl  mythology,  is  ■  clau  of  good 
genii,  or  drctlai,  not  to  be  identiHed  with  the  dtct  of 
the  Faniana,  which  are  evil  geniL 

Sllleld  i>  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  wonla,  of  which  the  flnt  two  are  the 
moat  iiaualand  important)  likewise  uf  one  Greek  word. 

I.  The  Uitaah  (hJX.  from  a  root  'ij^  lo  prolfti} 

■  the  large  ahielU,  enonmpatoing  (Psa.  t,  IX)  and 
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in  aotual  conflict,  the  In'nn&k  waa  earned  befoTa  Che 
wanior  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7, 41).  The  deSnite  article  in  the 
former  pi  wage  {lit  shield,  not"  ■  ■hielil"uin  the  A.V.) 
denote*  tbe  importance  nl  the  weapon.  The  word  ii 
uaed  with  "  ipeu,"  i-dautci  (1  Chron.  xii,  8,  H ;  3  Chron. 
xi,  32,  etc),  and  tiiiiUlh  (1  Chron.  xii,  34)  aa  a  Tmnula 
for  weapon!  generally. 

3.  or  imallet  dimensiuns  was  the  010301  01*3,  from 
ISI,  to  eoHT),  ■  Ijuckler  or  target,  probably  fur  use  in 
hwid-to-hand  fight.  The  difference  in  size  between  this 
and  tbe  Uimtdk  u  evident  from  1  King*  x,  IG,  17;  2 
Chron.  ix,  15, 16,  where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold 
is  named  aa  bdng  used  for  Che  latter  than  fur  the  fur- 
iner.  The  portability  of  tbe  nagin  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Dotics  in  xii,  *,  10;  and  perhaps  alio  from  3 
Sam.  i,  SI.  Tbe  word  ii  a  farorita  one  with  the  poeta 
nt  the  Bible  (see  Job  xt,  26;  Psa.  iii.  3;  xriii,  3,  etc), 
like  Uiimah,  it  oocuis  in  the  rormulated  eipnaiiona  for 
weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with  light  weapons, 
tba  bow  (2 Chron.  liv,  8 ;  xvii,:>,dart«,nba  (xxxii,6). 


Ancienl  Berpllan  Phalanx.    (Prom  (be  monDrocDta.) 

8.  What  kind  of  arm  tbe  MUt  (Tihtl)  wai  it  ia  im- 
possible lo  determine.  By  some  tranalators  it  i>  ren- 
dered a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons"  generally,  by  otic 
era  a  "ihield."  Whether  either  or  none  of  these  is 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  had  a  very  individual 
sense  at  the  time;  it  denoted  certain  special  wcapona 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadeier,  king  of  7ohah  (2  iiam. 
viii,7i  1  Chron.  xviii,7),aud  dedicated  in  the  lemiJe, 
where  they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joaib's  proclamaliun  (3  Kings  li,  10;  2  Chron.  xiiii, 
9),  and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant. 
iv,  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of  gold,  it 
would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  fur  offence.  In 
the  two  other  passagca  of  iia  occurrence  (Jer.  11,  II; 
Ezek.xxvii,  11)  the  word  haa  the  force  of  b  foreign  arm, 

4.  In  two  passage*  (1  Sam.  xrii.lA;  Jobxxxix.SS) 
KiAi  ("(IT'S),  a  durt,  is  thus  eironeoaily  rendered. 

To  these  we  may  add  locktrik  (H^nb,  "buckler"), 
a  poetical  term,  occurring  only  in  Psa.  xci,  4. 

FinaUy,  in  Greek,  Siiptuc  (probably  a  <lii<ir,  hence  a 
large  shield)  occurs  metaphorically  once  (Eph.  vi,  16). 

Among  the  Hfbrewi  the  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  tbos 
admitted  of  being  burned  (Eick.  xxxix,9).  The  magrn 
was  frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper  1 
ita  appearance  in  this  case  rescmbleil  gold,  when  the 
sun  shone  on  it  (1  &Iacc.vi,  39),  and  to  thit  rather  than 
to  ths  practice  of  smearing  Unod  on  the  shield  we  mav 
refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum  (ii,  3).  The  sur- 
face of  tbe  shield  was  kept  bright  bv  the  application  of 
ml,  aa  implied  in  Isa.  xxi,  B ;  hence)  Saul's  shield  is  de- 

(S  Sam.  i,  21).  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  the  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
elfcct*  of  weather,  Ibe  shield  was  kept  covered  except 
ill  octoal  conflict  (Isa.  xxii.G;  comp.CiRiar,fi.C.ii,21; 
Cicero,  Nal.  Dtor.  ii,  »),  The  shield  was  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  10  which  it  was  allachcd  by  ■  strap.  It  waa 
used  not  only  in  the  flelit.  but  also  in  besiepiiig  lovrna, 
when  it  served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  com- 
bined shields  of  the  bcsipgcrs  firming  a  kind  otltitado 
(Esek.  xxvi,  8).     Shields  of  Mala  Were  covered  with 
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beiten  Rold.  Sntcntuiii  mide  auch  Ibi  UK  in  rcligiou" 
procenioni  (I  Kiaga  i,  Ifi,  17)j  whm  LhcM  were  cir- 
rled  off  Ihey  were  repliiceil  liy  ibieUt  Dfbnu*,  whicli, 
u  being  1™«  viluible,  were  ktpt  in  Che  gmrd-nmni 
(xiv,  27),  wliile  Ihe  (onatr  liad  been  luipended  in  C 
palace  fur  ornament.  A  large  golden  tbield  iria  M 
u  ■  presenl  la  the  Roman*  when  Ihe  tntty  with  them 
«ia  renewed  by  Simcm  Maccabeiie  (1  Maci.  Jiii-,  34; 
XV,  18) :  it  wn  intended  u  a  token  of  alliance  {a'/i^B- 
Xov  rqe  tfw/i/iax'oE.  Joecphu*,  AnI.  xiv,  B,  6):  but 
whether  any  tymboiic  signilicaiice  w»»  attached  to  Ihe 
abield  in  partioilar  ■>  being  the  weapon  of  protection  i) 
uncertain.  Other  iiialinces  of  a  similar  pte»enl  occur 
(Saeton.  Culig.  10),  as  well  aa  of  complimentary  pre»ent» 
of  a  differenl  kind  on  the  part  of  allica  [Cicero,  V/rr.  i 
Act,  ii-,  29,  G7).  Shields  were  suepeiided  about  pub- 
lic buildiiiKS  for  omameiital  purpnae*  (1  Kings  Xi  17 ;  1 
Haee.ir,i7;  vi,S).  Tbia  was pattictilarly  the  ea»e  with 
the  ahields  (aMuming  ihilrt  Is  hai'e  tbii  meaning) 
wbicb  Dai-id  Wh  from  Hadoilczer  (2  Sam.  viii,  T ;  Cant, 
ir,  4),  >n<l  which  were  aderward*  turned  to  practical 
•eeount{2Kin);ixi,I0:  2Chron.x:tiii,9).  The  Gam- 
imdim  aimiliriy  sunpended  them  about  iheic  towera 
(Eiek.xxTii,ll}.  See  Gamxauiu.  In  the  melaphor- 
Ical  language  of  the  Bible  the  abield  generally  repre- 
•enlB  the  protection  of  (iod  (e.  g.  Pia.  iii,  8 ;  x\viii,7); 
bnt  in  xlvii,  e  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulert,  and  in  Eph. 
vi,  IS  to  bith.— Smith. 

The  large  abield  (avrit,  <^ip^•)  ot  the  Greeka  and 
Itomana  was  originally  of  a  circular  Ibrm,  and  in  the 
llonieric  limea  waa  large  enough  to  cover  Ihe  whole 
body.  It  was  made  soroeUdiea  of  oeiera  twisted  K^etb- 
er,  Bometimes  of 


eral   folds   thiek. 


apn-jeclion  called 
ififaXoc-  unio,  or 
boss,  which  aome- 
times  lerminaled 

the  Koman  soldier 
received  pay,  the 
clipeus  was   dis- 


shiehi,  Paul  (Eph.  vi,  Ifl)  ukb  the  word  Suptoc  rather 
liian  liajcif,  because  he  is  deacribing  the  armor  of  a  Rrh 
man  soldier.  See  Kilto,  Pia,  BiUt,  iiole  at  Jndg.  v,  8. 
See  Aruuk. 

Bbielda,  Alexander,  was  an  English  clergyman 
and  minister  af  St  Andrew'ii.  Me  was  chaplain  to  Ihe 
Cameronian  Regiment  in  1689.  In  August,  1699,  be 
accompanied  the  second  Darien  expedition,  and  died, 
"worn  out  and  heart-bmken,"in  Jamaica  (see  Hacaulav, 
Ilitl.  of  Kng.  [1861  ],  V,  xxiv).  Hie  pablished  works 
are,  A  Hind  M  iMut ;  or,  A  Ilitlorical  Rrprntnlalim 
aflkt  Cbarck  af  Stolland  11SS7,  Svo) :— tluleiy  o/Ht 
SaUri  pTfAyltrg  (1S91,  4ta),  an  epitome  at  tbe  fore- 
going!—^.^ on  Iht  Dealk  ofJamri  flrmcict  (1688)  :— 
An  Inquiiy  Me  Church  Conmimion  (2d  ed.  Edinb.  IT47, 
sm.Sro)  -.—Tit  Seol§  Inquititiott  (1745,  am.  Bto)  :— al» 
SrrmiM.  See  Allibone,  Did.  <\/ Biil.  and  Aaur.  A  — 
Iken,  a.  v, ;  Darling,  C^lop.  Btbiiog.  s.  v. 

BhleldB,  Hugh  K..  a  Preibyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Klk  Kidgc  Chiiirh,  Giles  Oiunty.Tenn.,  Dec 
10, 1806.  lie  wai  convened  to  Goil  in  hii  sevenleeiith 
rear,  and.  feeling  his  call  to  the  work  of  the  miniitrr, 
he  entered  upon  a  coorse  of  atudy  with  that  object  in 
view.  He  graduated  at  an  academy  neat  Elk  Ridge, 
then  at  Jackxm  GJIego,  Columbus,  Tcnn.,  aludied  the- 
nbigv  privately,  and  was  licensed  by  West  Tennessee 
I'reabj'ICTy  iu~1836,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1837. 
He  aubiequenlly  preached  at  the  following  places: 
llclliberei,  llo]iowcll,  Savannah,  lUlk  Ridge,  Comera- 
ville,  Itichland,  Campbellaville,  and  Lynnville— all  in 
'I'cnii.  His  aclive  ministry  lasted  twenty-seven  yean: 
two  yean  before  liis  death.  Sept,  13,  ISBS,  he  waa  dia- 
aliled  fmm  work  by  a  severe  accident,  >[r.  Shields 
was  a  lealuus  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  ex- 
hibiting to  a  liigli  degree  Ihe  characteristics  of  one  who 
walked  with  God.  Sec  Wilson,  Prtib.  ffitl.  Almauiir, 
lBG6,p.3d2.     (J.  US.) 

StliBlda,  jBtneB.  a  Presbvteiiin  minigter,  waa  bom 
in  Piltsburgb,  Fa..  Dec.  11, 1BI2.  He  graduated  at  ihe 
Western  Uuivenitv  of  Pnmsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
1830,  stuiUed  tbecilotiv  fuur  vears  under  Ihe.  inatmction 
of  Keys.  Illunga  I>ick  and  John  Presalv,  I).D.,  waa  li- 
censed April  2, 1834,  by  Ihe  Associate  Refonned  Prea- 
bvlerr  of  MonongaheU,  and  ordained  in  1836  as  paslor 
of  the  cungregaiions  of  Fermanagh  and  Tuscarora,  Ju- 
niata Ciiuury,  hL  Here  tie  labored  with  varied  succeai 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  when,  on  account  of  (ailing 
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naaed  ■  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  hia  ex- 
ercises urere  always  of  a  high  order.  See  Wilson,  Prtab. 
IliMt.  A  Imanac,  184M,  p.  354.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bhier-Thursday.    See  Shkbk*Thub80ay. 

Shie-tsill,  K^8  of  the  land  and  grain  among  the 
Chinese.  There  is  an  altar  to  these  deities  in  Pekin, 
which  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  being  divided 
into  two  stories  of  onlv  fire  feet  each.     £ach  side  of 

»  

the  square  measures  fifty-eight  feet.  The  emperor 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  worshipping  at  this  altar,  and 
it  is  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  for  the  use  of  any  of  his  subjects. — Gardner, 
Faithi  *>ftht  World,  s.  v.  " 

Shigga'lon  (Heb.  Shiggayon*,  yi^VZi\  Sept.  i^nX- 
/ioc ;  Vulg.  Psalmug  [Psa.  vii,  1]),  a  particular  kind  of 
psalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  nowhere  in 
Hebrew  except  in  the  inscription  of  the  above  psalm; 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  that  psalm  to 
distinguish  it  from  numerous  others,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  against  his  enemies 
and  implores  the  assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive 
inference  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (iii,  1),  the 
wonl  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phrase  in 
which  it  stands,  'a/  diigyon6th^  is  deemed  almost  unani- 
mously, as  it  would  seem,  by  modem  Hebrew  scholars, 
to  mean  "  after  the  manner  of  the  shiggaion,**  and  to  be 
merely  a  direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures 
by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being 
so,  the  ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  shiggaion ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though 
it  i.4  directed  to  be  sung  according  to  the  measures  of 
the  8hig;rainn.  Indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished;  for,  indepen- 
tlently  of  the  inscription,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought 
that  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  spe-  j 
cies  of  sacred  poem.  And  even  since  their  possible 
similarity  has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as  to 
justify  a  distinct  classification.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  natural  to  endeavor  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  meaning  of  sbiggainn  from  its  etymology ;  but, 
unfortunatelv,  there  arc  no  less  than  three  rival  etv- 
mologies,  each  with  plausible  claims  to  attention,     (jc- 

• 

senius  and  FUrst  (s.  v.)  concur  in  deriving  it  from  TWZi 
(the  Piel  of  1^^^),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extol' 
luiff  with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.  Sbiggaion  would  thus  mean  a 
hymn  or  psalm;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it  have 
any,  as  applicable  to  Psa.  vii,  would  continue  unknown. 
Ewald  (/>ie  poetitchen  Bucher  des  alim  Bundeti,  i,  29), 
Rfidiger  (s.  v.  in  his  continuation  of  (iesenins's  The- 
Munui)f  and  Delitzsch  {Commenlnr  uber  den  Psalter^  i, 

61),  derive  it  from  HS^,  in  the  sense  of  retling^  as  from 
wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent 
to  a  dithi/rambus ;  while  De  Wette  (Pie  Psalmen^  p.  84), 
Lee  (s.  v.),  and  Hitzig  {Die  zioolf  kU-ineti  Propheten,  p. 
26)  interpret  the  wonl  as  a  psalm  of  lamentation,  or  a 
psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from  Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on 
the  other  hand  {IHe  Psalme/ij  i,  109,  199),  conjectures 
that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  hv/f/aion  (Psa.  ix,  16).  in 
the  sense  of  poem  or  song,  from  nilin,  to  meditate  or  com- 
pose ;  but  even  then  no  information  would  be  conveyed 
as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem.  As  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Habakkuk*s  ode,  r'la^^ir  br,  the  translation  of 
the  Sept.  is  fttrA  tftcij^f  which  conveys  no  definite  mean- 
ing. The  Vulgate  translates  pro  iffnorantiisj  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shega^tth^  frangffreuioM  through  igno- 
rance (Lev.  iv,  2, 27 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Eccles.  v,  6),  or  the- 
ffidth  (Psa.  xix,  13),  which  seems  to  have  nearly  the 
same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate  was  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where  shigyondth  seems  to 


be  translated  Knibo3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Habw  iii,  1,  the 
rendering  is  **  upon  shigionoth,**  as  if  shigionoth  were 
some  musical  instrument.  But  under  aach  circum- 
stimces  W  (b?)  must  not  be  translated  "  upon"  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instruments  is  frequently  referred 
to;  and  in  poetry,  although  there  is  one  passage  (Pmi. 
xcii,  3)  where  the  word  miyhl  be  so  translated,  it  might 
equally  well  be  rendered  there  "  to  the  accompaniment 
of"  the  musical  instruments  therein  specified ;  and  this 
translation  is  preferable.  Some  writers  even  doubt 
whether  'a/  signifies  "  upon"  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments  Gittith,Machalath,  Neginath, 
Nechiloth,  Shushan,  Shoshannlm  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  Ixxxi, 
1 ;  Ixxxiv,  1 ;  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxviii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  Ix,  1 ; 
xlv,  1 ;  Ixix,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1).  Indeed,  all  these  wonls  are 
regarded  by  Ewakl  (Poet,  BUch.  i,  77)  as  meaning  mu- 
sical keys,  and  by  F first  (s.  vv. )  as  meaning  musical 
bands.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes, it  is  very  singular,  if  those  six  wortls  signify  mu- 
sical instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  mention- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible.-^Smith.    See  Psalms. 

Shlgmti,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  the  mother 
of  Fo.  While  still  a  virgin  she  ate  a  lotus-flower,  found 
while  bathing,  and  was  thus  impregnated  by  some  deity. 
The  fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  Fo. 

Shi'hon  (Heb.  Skion%  liH*«r,  ruin;  Sept  Zcwj/a 
v.r.Scuiv;  Vulg.  5<on;  A. V.  originally  "Shion"),atown 
of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Josh,  xix,  19,  where  it  occurs 
between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  Kusebius  and  Je- 
rome (Onomast^)  mention  it  as  then  existing  *'near 
Mount  Tabor."  A  name  resembling  it  at  present  in 
that  neighborhood  is  the  Khirbet  Sh€in  of  Dr.  Schuls 
(Zimmermann,  Map  of  Galilee^  1861),  one  and  a  half 
mile  north-west  of  Deburich.  This  is  probably  the 
place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  166)  as  **Sain 
l>etween  Duberieh  and  Jafa."  The  identification  is, 
however,  very  uncertain,  since  Shi*in  appears  to  con- 
tain the  i4tM,  while  the  Hebrew  name  does  not.— Smith. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  we  prefer  the  position  of  the 
modem  village  esh  •  Shajertikf  a  little  north  of  Tabor 
(Kobinson,  Researches,  iii,  219,  note). 

Shilior  (Heb.  iSAfcAor',  nhn^r  [thus  only  in  Josh. 

xiii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5],  or  •■TT^U  [Jer.  ii,  18],  or  "iho 
[Isa.  xxiii,3],d!cfri;,'  once  with  the  art.  "^in^r^*!!,  Josh, 
xiii,  8,  and  once  with  the  addition  ''of  Kgypt,"  1  Chron. 
xiii,  5;  Sept.  rjjCiv^  ri  aio'tKriroQ^  opia,  and  pvra^oXfw 
Vul«;.  Sifinrj  NUus^flurius  turbidus^  and  aqua  (urbida; 
A.  V.  "  Sihor"  in  all  passages  except  1  Chron.  xiii,  6), 
one  of  the  names  given  to  the  river  A'tVr,  probably  aris- 
ing; fmm  its  turbid  waters,  like  the  Greek  MAac  (Ocsen. 
Thesaurus^  s.  v.).  Several  other  names  of  the  Nile  may 
be  compared.  NcTXo^  itself,  if  it  be.  as  is  generaUy  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "the  blue,"  that  is,  '*the 
dark"  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then  compare 
the  Sanvrit  Nikih,  "blue,"  probably  especially  "dark 
blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  "  black  mud."  The  Arabic 
azrak,  "blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,'or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the.  two 
great  confluents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  Latin 
Melo^  from  fi^XrrVf  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Festus 
and  Servius  (f»2  r»r(r/.6'«3r7.iv,291;  ^£^11.1,745;  iv,24C); 
but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  a  word  resting  on 
no  better  authority.  With  the  classical  writers  it  is  the 
soil  of  Egypt  that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So, 
too,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  Kem, 
means  "the  black;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile 
of  like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  NiIe-g«Kl  is  colored  differently 
according  as  it  represents  the  river  during  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  in  the 
former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue.  See  Nilk. 
There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  unqualified 
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in  the  Bibto,  and  bat  ooe  of  Sbihor  of  Egjrpt,  or  Shibor- 
mizrain.  In  1  Cbron.  xiii,  5  it  U  mentioned  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  David*8  kingdom :  *'  David  gath- 
ered all  Israel,  from  Shihor  of  Kgypt  even  unio  the  en- 
tering of  Hamath."  At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  at  the  highest  pitoh  of  its  prosperity.  David*s 
rule  extended  over  a  wider  space  than  that  of  any  other 
monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne ;  and,  probably,  as 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18) — 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  tht  river 
of  Egypt  onto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates** — 
the  sacred  historian  may  here  have  meant  the  Nile. 
Yet,  in  other  places,  where  the  northern  boundary  is 
limited  to  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,**  the  southern 
is  usually  *•  the  torrent  of  Egypt,'*  that  is,  Wady  (bn3, 
not  nn3)  el-Ailsh  (Numb.  xxxiv,6;  1  Kings  viii,  C5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever  spread 
westward  beyond  Gaza.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's  time  should 
thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extending  as  far  as  the 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  more  than  one  tribe,  at  a  later  period,  had 
spread  beyond  even  its  first  boundaries,  and  also  that 
the  limits  may  be  those  of  David's  dominion  rather  than 
of  the  land  actually  fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
The  passage  in  Josh,  xiii,  S  is  even  more  obscure.  The 
sacred  writer  is  describing  the  territory  still  remaining 
to  be  conquered  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  about 
to  allot  the  conquered  portion  to  the  tribes:  ^'Tbis  is 
the  land  that  yet  remaineth:  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  Gcshurt,  from  Shihor  which  is  before 
03B~b7,  *in  the  face  of,'  not  *east  of,'  but  rather  *on 
the  front  of)  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward."  KeU  argues  that  Wady  el-Arlsh,  and  not 
the  Nile,  must  here  be  meant  (ComtnaU.  ad  loc.) ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  Joshua  may  have 
had  the  Lord's  covenant-promise  to  Abraham  in  view ; 
if  so,  Shihor  means  the  Nile;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  be  had  the  boundaries  of  the  laml  as  described  bv 
Muees  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  5  sq.  in  view,  then  Shihor  roust 
mean  Wady  el-Arlsh.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used  it 
is  anarthrous,  here  it  has  the  article.  This  docs  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  specific  meaning;  for  it  can  scarce^ 
ly  be  doubted  that  here  and  in  1  Chron.  xiii,  5  the  word 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense.  The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is,  or  has  been,  an  appellative — 
rather  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  the  complete 
phrase.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Shihor-miz- 
raim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal-mizraim,  and 
that  the  name  Shihor-libnath,  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  the  Egj'ptians  or  the  Phoenician 
colonists  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  that 
country  with  the  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows 
that  the  word  Shihor  Is  not  restricted  to  a  great  river. 
That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a 
navigable  river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre, "  And  by  great  w^aters,  the  sow- 
ing of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river  {Yedr^  •*.«•')  [is] 
her  revenue"  (xxiii,  8).  Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same 
as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
Nile.  In  Jeremiah  the  identitv  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile 
seems  distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "  And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the 
way  of  Assyria  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  i.  e. 
Euphrates  (ii,  18).  Gesenius  {vt  mp,)  considers  that 
Sihor,  wherever  used,  means  the  Nile ;  and  upon  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  several  passages,  and  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can- 
not appropriately  be  applied  to  Wady  el-Arlsh,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  name  of  the  river  Nile  (see 
Jerome,  ad  Ua.  xxiiiy  8 ;  Reland,  Pakett,  p.  286). — Kit- 
to;  Smith.    See  Rivkr  or  EoTrr. 


Shi'hor-lib'natii  (Heb.5AtcAor'  Lib»ath\  "limr) 
njSb,  literally,  black  of  ithitenesi ;  Sept,  6  Zeicup  [v.r. 
Siiuv]  Kal  Ai)3ava3;  Vulg.  Sichor  et  Lahanath)^  a  local- 
ity mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  26  aa  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carmel  and  Beth-dagon.  By  the  ancient  translators 
and  commentators  (as  Pcshito-Syriac,and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon)  the  names  are  taken  as  be> 
longing  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  commenta- 
tors, beginning  perhaps  with  Masios,  have  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Shihor  alone  is  a  name  of  the  Nile,  that 
Shihor-libnath  is  likewise  a  river.  Led  by  the  mean- 
ing of  Libnath  as  '^  white,"  they  interpret  the  Shihor- 
libnath  as  the  glass  river,  which  they  then  naturally 
identify  with  the  Belus  (q.  v.)  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  v,  19), 
the  present  \akr  Namanf  which  drains  part  of  the  plain 
of  Akka,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  distance 
below  that  city.  This  theory,  at  once  so  ingenious  and 
so  consistent,  is  supported  by  the  great  names  of  Michae- 
lis  (Suppl  No.  2462)  and  Gesenius  {Thmmr,  p.  1398); 
but  the  territory  of  Asher  certainly  extended  far  south 
of  the  Naman.  Reland's  conjecture  of  the  CrocodUe 
RiveTf  probably  the  Nakr  Zerha,  close  to  Kaisariych,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  far  sonth,  since  Dor  was  not 
withui  the  limits  of  Asher.  The  Shihor-libnath,  if  a 
stream  at  all,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  little 
stream  (marked  on  Van  dc  Velde's  3fap  as  Wady  MUkfhy 
but  as  Wady  en-Nfbra  on  the  specimen  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  the  Pal,  Erplor.  Quarterly  for  Jan.  1876) 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  little  sonth  of  Athlit. 
The  sand  there  is  white  and  glistening,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  turbid  character  of  a  mountain-stream, 
agrees  well  with  the  name. 

Shii'tes  (Arab.  Shiah,  Skiai,  "a  party  or  faction"), 
the  name  given  to  a  Mohammedan  scof^by  the  Sunnites 
(q.  v.),  or  orthodox  Moslems.  The  Shiitcs  never  assume 
that  name,  but  call  themselves  A  l-A  deltat,  *'  Sect  of  the 
Just  Ones."  The  principal  diflference  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Shiltes  that  the  imamat,  or 
supreme  rule,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  over  all  Mo- 
hammedans was  originally  vested  in  All  Ibn  Abi  Taleb, 
and  has  been  inherited  by  his  descendants,  to  whom  it 
now  legitimately  belongs.  They  are  subdivided  into 
five  sects,  to  one  of  which,  that  of  Ilaidar,  the  Persians 
belong.  They  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  de- 
scent of  God  upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omni- 
present, sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  person, 
such  as  their  imams.  Their  five  subdivisions  they 
liken  unto  five  trees  with  seventy  branches^  for  their 
minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively 
unimportant  points  of  dogma,  are  endless.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  all  agree — that  they  consider  the  caliphs 
Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman-^who  are  regarded  with 
the  highest  reverence  by  the  Sunnites — as  unrighteous 
pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power,  which 
properly  should  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from  the  proph- 
et. They  also  reject  the  Abasside  caliphs,  notwith- 
standing their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  Ali's  line. — Chamberis  ICncyclop,i,Y. 

ShiPhi  (Heb.  Shilchi%  ''Hbr,  probably  armed,  fft)m 
n^C,  a  mifsile,  Sept.  XaXi,  v.r.  £aXaf,  TaXaXa,  etc.), 
the  father  of  Azuhah,  king  Jehoshaphat's  mother  (2 
Kings  xxii,  42 ,  2  Chron.  xx,  81).    B.a  ante  946. 

ShlPhim  (Heb.  Skilchim',  C^^n^lT,  armed  men  [Ge- 
senius]. or /ovn/atfi«  [FUrst];  Sept.£cXc(f^  v.r.  TaX^), 
a  city  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon 
(Josh.  XV,  82).  In  the  list  of  Simeon's  cities  in  Josh,  xix, 
Sharuhen  (ver.  6)  occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in 
1  Chron.  iv,  81  this  is  still  further  changed  to  Skaaraim, 
It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  these  are  mere  corruptions 
or  denote  any  actual  variations  of  name.  The  juxtapo- 
sition of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  identical  with  the  Salim  and  JRnon  of  John  the 
Baptist',  but  their  position  in  the  south  of  Jndah,  so  ^ 
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mote  from  the  scene  of  John's  labors  and  the  other 
events  of  the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.^ 
Smith. 

Shil^em  (Heb.  Skiikm',  D^IT,  reguUalj  as  in  Deut. 
xxxii,  85 ;  Sept.  ZcXX^/x,  v.  r.  XoWiifi,  SvXXr/fit  etc),  a 
son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi,  24;  Numb,  xxri,  49) ;  else- 
where (1  Chron.  vii,  18)  called  Shallvm  (q.  v.). 

Shil'lomite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  article 
hiuk'ShiUmi'f  '^tAW;  Sept  6  XiXKrifii),  the  patro- 
nymic title  of  the  descendants  of  Shillem  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Naphtali  (Numb.  xxvi,49). 

ShUo'tth  (Isa.  vUi,  6).    See  Siloax. 

Shi'loh  appears  in  the  A-Y.  as  the  rendering  of  two 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  the  one  apparently  a  person,  and 
the  other  certainly  a  place.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  both  we  avail  ounelvee,  in  part,  of  the  statements 
found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim.) 

1.  (Heb.  SkUok'y  ^6*^127;  on  the  meaning  and  ren- 
derings, see  below.)  This  is  a  peculiar  epithet  which 
was  applied,  in  the  prophetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on 
his  death-bed  (Gen.  xHx,  10),  to  a  fViture  personage,  and 
which  has  ever  been  Regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah.  The 
oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and  is  thus  word- 
ed: ''The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  [p^hl3,  a  tcribe,  recording  the  decree  uttered 
by  the  sovereign]  from  between  his  feet  [the  position 
frequently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  oc- 
cupied by  the  secretary  of  important  persons],  until 

Shiloh  come  [ri"i*^T5  Waj-'^S  nr] :  and  unto  him  the 
gathering  [nn):D%  cbeditnoej  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  17]  of  the 
people  shall  be."  The  term  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole 
passage  to  which  it  belongs,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful 
theme  of  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
former,  although  they  admit,  for  the  most  part,  the  Mes- 
sianic reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe* 
dients  to  evade  the  Christian  afgument  founded  upon 
iL  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will  permit  us  to 
enter  largely  into  the  theological  bearings  of  this  pre- 
diction ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  scaroely  possible  to  do  Justice 
to  the  discussion  as  a  question  of  pure  philology  with- 
oat  at  the  same  time  displaying  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  interpretation,  and  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
ince occupied  by  the  proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Oki-Test.  prophecies.    See  Messiah. 

L  Etymological  and  Grammatics  Cannderatiom. — 
Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  ancient  versions 
of  thia  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be  referred  to  a 
date  that  must  exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  an  un- 
due bias  towards  any  but  the  right  construction.  In- 
fluences of  this  nature  have,  of  course,  become  operative 
with  Jews  of  a  later  period. 

1.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  peculiar:  **A  prince 
shall  not  fail  from  Judab,  nor  a  captain  out  of  his  loins, 
ritfC  dv  cX^y  Td  airoKtifitva  aifnf,  until  the  thing*  come 
that  are  laid  up  for  MnC*  In  some  copies  another  read- 
ing ia  fmmd,  ^  avoKtiTat^/or  whom  it  is  laid  up,  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  tn  the  kingdom — for  whom  the  kingdom 
is  laid  up  in  reser^'e.  This  rendering  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  an  erroneous  lection,  lb  ">OM,  whose  it  is. 
Targ.  Onk.,  ^<One  having  the  principality  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiah  come,  who»e  the 
kingdom  is.**  Targ.  Jerus.,  "Kings  shall  not  fail  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skilful  doctors  of  the  law  from 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the  king's 
Messiah  shall  come."  Syriac,  '*  The  sceptre  shall  not  fail 
from  Judab,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his  feet, 
till  he  come  whose  it  is;**  i  e.  the  sceptre,  the  right,  the 
dominion.  Arabic,  ^  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his  rule, 
until  he  shall  come  whose  it  is."  Samaritan,  ''The  scep- 
tre shall  not'be  taken  away  from  Jndah,  nor  a  leader 


from  his  banners,  until  the  Pacifie  shall  come."  Latin 
Vulgate,  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee  veniet  qui 
mittendu*  est,  until  be  shall  come  who  is  to  be  sent.** 
This  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  mistaking  in  the 
original  ni*^VS  for  nb'^O,  which  latter  comes  from  the 
root  nbt9,  signifying  to  tend;  yet  it  is  adopted  by  some 
scholars  as  the  truest  reading,  the  present  form  of  the 
word  being  owing,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  error  of  tran- 
scribers in  substituting  n  fur  H. 

2.  Various  other  etymohigies  have  been  assigned  to 
the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  consider  the  word  nd*^0  as  a 
compound,  and  those  who  deem  it  a  radical  or  simple 
derivation. 

(a.)  Those  of  the  first  class  coincide,  (1)  for  the  moai 
part,  with  the  ancient  interpieiers,  taking  nb^U  aa 
equivalent  to  ibo,  and  thu  to  be  made  up  of  O,  the  con- 
traction of  10X,  icAo,  and  lb,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  in  this 
case,  would  be  cujus  est,  or  cut  est,  whose  it  is,  to  whom  U 
belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  dominion.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  defended  by  Jahn  {EinL  ind,A,T,i,  507,  and  Vat. 
Mes.  ii,  179).  It  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  De  Wette, 
Krumroacher,  and  others,  including  Turner  {Companion 
to  Genesis,  ad  loc).  The  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, already  alluded  to,  is  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  iU  advocates  rely.  But  to  this  sense  it  is  a  seri* 
ous  objection  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  abbre* 
viation  of  "^CX  into  O  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators  may 
be  accounted  for,  there  is  no  suflkient  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  form  in  question  was  the  received  one  in 
their  time.  If  it  were,  we  should  doubtless  find  some 
traces  of  it  in  existing  manuscripts.  But  though  these 
copies  exhibit  the  reading  "ib^©,  not  one  of  them  gives 
ib^,  and  but  very  few  nb»,  which  Hengstcnberg  deems 

of  no  consequence,  as  the  omission  of  the  Yod  was  merely 
a  defective  way  of  writing,  which  often  occurs  in  words 
of  similar  structure.  An  argument  for  this  interpreta- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  derived  from  Ezek.  xxi,  27,  where 
the  words  "  until  he  shall  come  whose  is  the  dominion,** 
atS^n  lb  "^OX,  are  regarded  as  an  obvious  para- 
phrase of  lbs  or  nblS.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  while  Ezekiel  may  have  had  the  present 
passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended  an  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter or  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  was  designed  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  name  under  consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
appear  ample  for  setting  aside,  as  wholly  untenable,  the 
explication  of  the  time  here  propounded,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in  this 
construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent  that  no  parallel 
to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Scriptures. 

(2.)  Another  solution  proposed  by  some  expositors  is, 
to  derive  the  word  nb*^0  from  b*^t9,  child,  and  the  suffix 
n  for  1.  This  will  yield  the  reading  "  until  his  (Judah's) 
son  or  descendant,  the  Messiah,  shall  come."  Thus  the 
Targ.  Jon.,  *^  Until  the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah 
shall  come,  the  little  one  of  his  sons''  This  view  is 
favored  by  Calvin  {ad  loc)  and  by  Knapp  (Dogm,  ii, 
138),  and'also  by  Dathe.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its  possible 
existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shtdil, 
with  the  same  signification.  The  only  philological  de- 
fence is  (with  Luther)  to  resolve  Jib"'©  into  a  synonym 
with  rr^b©,  after-hirth  (DeuL  xxviii,  67),  rendered 
**  young  one ;"  but  this  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnat- 
ural supposition  that  the  term  properly  denoting  the 
seeundines,  or  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  foetus^  is 
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taken  for  the  fcetns  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  grossncsa  about  ii  which  prompts  its  immediate 
rejection. 

(6.)  The  second  class  consista  of  those  who  consider 

nb*^V9  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Among  these, 
again,  there  are  two  principal  opinions. 

(1.)  By  translating  the  word  as  it  is  translated  every- 
where else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  dur- 
ing such  a  long  period,  a  sudiciently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  par- 
allel elsewhere  (corap,  Tih^S  K3J1, 1  Sam.  iv,  12).  The 
simple  translation  is,  '^The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he 
shall  go  to  Shiloh."  In  this  case  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i,  1,  2;  xx,  18; 
Numb,  ii,  3;  x,  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Promised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish 
writers  (especially  Aben-Ezra)  had  previously  main- 
tained that  Shiloh,  the  city  of  Ephraim,  was  referred  to 
in  this  passage;  and  Servetus  had  propounded  the  name 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed 
a  double  meaning  to  the  words  (/>e  Trimtate^  ii*  61, 
ed.  1553).  But  the  above  translation  and  explana- 
tion, as  proposed  and  defended  on  critical  grounds,  was 
first  suggested  in  modem  days  by  Teller  {Nota  Critica 
et  EregetictB  in  Gen,  xlixy  Deut,  xzariVi,  Exod,  xv,  Judff,  v 
[Halie  et  Helmstndii,  1766]),  and  it  has  since,  with  modi- 
fications, found  favor  with  numerous  learned  men  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  theology,  such  as  Etchhom, 
Hitzig,Tuch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Delit^h,  Kodiger,  Kalisch, 
Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenbcrg  {Chriiicflogjf  of  the  Old  Test,  ii, 
1  a,  41,  Keith's  transl.)*  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor,  with 
an  account  of  the  various  interpretations  which  have 
been  suggested  by  othent,  are  well  given  by  Davidson 
(^Introduction  to  the  Old  Test,  i,  199-210).  As  they  are 
not  of  a  grammatical  character,  they  will  be  considered 
below. 

(2.)  But  an  exposition  of  far  more  weight,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  fitness  and  from  the  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished names  which  have  espoused  it,  is  that  which 
traces  the  term  to  the  root  hbt9,  quitvit^  to  resff  to  be  at 
peactf  and  mskes  it  equivalent  to  pacificator^  peace- 
maker^ OT pacifier,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon, 
whose  name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Isa.  ix,  6  is  expressly  called  the  '*  Prince 
of  Peace."  This  was  once  the  translation  of  Gesenius, 
though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  abandon  it  (see  his 
Lexicon^  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at  present  the  translation  of 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Chn»tology  of  the  Old  Tut,  p.  69, 
and  of  the  grand  rabbi  Wogue,  in  his  translation  of 
Genesis,  a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended 
bv  the  grand  rabbins  of  France  (/.«  Pentateuque,  ou  les 
Cinq  Livres  de  MoUe  [Paris,  I860]). 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  arc  three  objections  to  tliis 
translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it. 
1st.  The  word  Shik>h  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as 
the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person.  2d.  The  only  other 
Hebrew  word,  apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh 
(Josh.  XV,  51;  2  Sam.  xv,  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a 
city,  not  of  a  person.  3d.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  interpretation  is  that  of  causinq  or  effecduq 
peace — an  idea  for  which  the  Hebrew  has  an  appropri- 
ate form  of  expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would 
normally  be  nb^^,  mathleh.  The  actual  form,  how- 
ever, is  diverse  from  this;  and  though  several  examples 
are  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  of 
analogous  derivations  from  a  triliteral  root,  as  nil'^S 
from  ma,  m W^3  from  n©3,  ^lia'^p  from  ■<»p,  et^.,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this  form 


is  a  pastice  instead  of  an  active  sense,  which  rtb'^13  re- 
quires according  to  the  exegesis  proposed.  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  term  as  expressing  the  gentle 
character  of  the  Messianic  sway  in  generaL  The  other 
objections  will  be  considered  below. 

(8.)  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  **rest,"  from  the  same  root,  Caken  passively. 
The  passage  would  then  run  thus:  **The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  . .  .  till  rest  come  [till  he  come 
to  rest],  and  the  nations  obey  him;"  and  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation  deserves  respectful 
consideration,  as  having  been  ultimately  adopted  by 
Gesenius.  It  was  preferred  by  Yater,  and  is  defended 
by  Knobel  in  the  JCxeqetisches  Uandbuch  (Gen.  xlix,  10). 
This  import  of  the  term,  however,  wotdd  rather  require 
a  fem.  than  a  niasc.  furm.  It  likewise  remains  subject 
to  the  objection  that  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  in  this  sense,  and  that  the  import  thus  becomes 
neither  apt  nor  noteworthy.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
objections,  one  circumstance  seems  decisive,  so  clearly 
decisive  that  Hofmann  has  given  up  this  last  inter- 
pretation and  embraced  the  common  one,  pronouncing 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Shiloh  a  city  *Hhe  most 
impossible  of  all."  The  circumstance  is  this,  that  Shiloh, 
originally  Shilon,  and  making  ita  adjective  "  Shilouitc," 
belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  which  are  never 
appellatives  or  common  nouns,  but  always  proper  names 
either  of  persons  or  of  places;  and  this  is  unaffected  by 
a  variation  in  the  etymology,  whether  we  derive  it,  with 
almost  all  authorities,  from  nb^  (shaldh),  or  whether, 
with  Rodiger,  from  the  root  of  Solomon's  name,  cbc5 
(shatdm),  reckoning  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  the 
letters  m  and  n. 

(4.)  A  less  obvious  and  more  difficult  derivation  is 
from  PX^,  with  a  substitution  of  "^  for  M;  thus  yielding 
the  meaning  of  the  desired  or  expected  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  more  inapt,  that  we  may  say  the  choice 
lies  between  two  of  the  above  interpretations,  which  we 
accordingly  discuss  more  in  detail. 

II.  Exegetical  and  I/istorical  Considerations. — 1.  On 
the  Interpretation  of  Shihh  as  the  WtU-knaitn  Place  of 
that  Name, — The  explanation  of  this,  as  given  by  K<Sdi- 
ger,  in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  is  "  that 
the  tribe  of  Judah  should  go  before  the  other  tribes,  and 
have  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  waged  with  the 
Canaanites  (see  Judg.  i,  1  sq.;  comp.  xx,  18;  Nurob.ii, 
1  sq.;  X,  14);  and  that  this  war  could  not  be  said  to 
be  finished  and  the  victory  to  be  gained  till  after  the 
victorious  Jews  had  entered  Shiloh,  a  city  standing  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  and  had 
there  set  up  the  sacred  ark;  then,  at  length,  when  the 
peoples  of  Canaan  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Judah 
ceased  to  be  leader  in  the  war,  and  the  tranquillized 
country  was  portioned  out  among  the  tribes."  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  how  this  paraphrase  arises  out  of  the 
words  of  the  text;  nor,  should  we  even  admit  that  it 
does,  do  we  seem  to  have  attained  to  any  very  satisfac- 
tory meaning.  But,  apart  from  any  special  objections 
to  some  particular  exposition,  we  urge  against  this 
translation : 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  city 
Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  or,  if  it  did  exist,  it  wse 
not  improbably  known  by  some  other  name:  for  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  the 
city  was  derived  from  this  prophecy.  Nay,  granting 
that  it  existed  under  the  name  of  Shiloh,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assertion  that  Jacob  spoke  to  his  sons  of  a  place  so  en- 
tirely unimportant,  with  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  or  they  ever  had  any  connection.  In 
this  respect  it  stands  entirely  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  city  Shechem,  to  which  there  is  thought  to 
be  a  reference  in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

(2.)  There  is  something  which  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  expression  ^  until  be  come  to  Shiloh." 
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Sapposing  it  to  refer  to  the  pUee  to  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  brought  by  Joshua,  what  had  Judah  to  do 
with  this  **  coining  to  Shiloh'*  more  than  the  other 
tribes,  "Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  con> 
ceming  priesthood?"  At  the  very  least,  it  suggests  a 
grave  doubt  whether  Judah  really  was  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  verb;  the  more  so  that  it  would  have 
been  extreme!}*  easy  to  write  the  sentence  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

(3.)  A  violent  surprise  is  given  to  us  by  this  limita- 
tion of  Judah*s  lead  (>r  rule  to  the  time  anterior  to  his 
coming  to  Shiluh.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  was  in  ref- 
erence to  things  which  should  befall  them  in  the  kut 
days  (Gen.  xlix,  1).  Whether  we  incline  to  a  definite 
or  to  an  indefinite  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  it  is 
much  at  variance  with  a  prophecy  of  Judah*s  suprem- 
acy for  forty -five  or  fifty  years,  from  the  Exode  till 
the  coming  of  the  tribes  to  Shiloh ;  of  which  period 
tbirtj'-eight  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  suspension 
from  the  favor  of  God,  so  far  as  this  was  manifesteil  by 
church  privileges.  Was  this  all  the  pre-eminent  bless- 
ing of  Judah  ?  Was  a  sudden  termination  to  be  put 
to  the  triumphal  progress,  '*  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer," which  we  anticipated  as  we  read  ver.  8, 9?  Or, 
at  least,  must  a  veil  be  thrown  over  what  remained  of 
it  sub8CM)uent  to  the  arrival  at  Shiloh  ? 

(4.)  So  we  come  to  the  question,  Does  this  interpret 
tation  harmonise  in  any  way  with  the  facts  of  the 
case?  Delitasch  is  well  aware  that,  on  this  interpre- 
tation, the  prophecy  implies,  first,  that  Judah  had  "  the 
sceptre  and  the  lawgiver"  till  it  came  to  Shiloh,  and, 
secondly,  that  this  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning- 
point  in  its  history;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  he  persuades  himself  into  afiirming  these  two 
propositionA.  As  to  the  furmer,  we  have  not  space  for 
discussing  the  varieties  of  translarion  proposed;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  concede  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  and  restricting  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
pre-eminence  was  assigned  to  Judah  only  in  one  re- 
spect, during  the  march  through  the  wildemess^that  it 
took  the  first  place  among  the  tribes  in  the  order  of 
marching  (Numb,  ii  and  x);  unless  we  add  that  the 
same  order  was  observed  in  the  consecration-offerings 
at  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii).  But  in  this  we  see  no 
more  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  honor ;  while  the 
power  and  authority  were  first  in  the  hands  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  the  Levites,  and  uext  in  those  of  Joshua  the 
Kphraimite.  Let  any  one  compare  the  dying  blessing 
of  Moses  with  this  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  see  how  brief 
is  the  notice  of  Judah  (a  tribe  certainly  the  most  nu- 
merous, but  not  possessed  of  any  other  practical  advan- 
tage), and  how  full  are  the  blessings  pronounced  upon 
Levi  and  Joseph.  We  do  not  either  deny  or  under- 
value the  honor  of  the  pfisition  assigned  to  Judah ;  but 
we  say  it  was  of  little  value  unless  taken  in  connection 
with  this  proph<icy  and  regarded  as  a  prognostic  or  a 
pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in  due  time,  or,  at  most,  a  prel- 
ude to  it  and  a  preparation  for  it.  The  proper  fulfil- 
ment began  in  David's  time;  and  '^  the  sceptre  and  the 
lawgiver"  are  to  be  sought  fur  in  his  line,  to  which 
the  promises  were  made  of  an  unending  dominion.  But 
before  David  came  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the  city  Shiluh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  its  mention  in  this  prophecy  would  be  in- 
explicable. As  to  the  second  proposition  involved  in 
this  interpretation,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  t;^e  coming  to  Shiloh  wiu  a  turning-point 
in  the  relations  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  either  to  the  oth- 
er tribes  or  to  the  heathen.  Whatever  primacy  Judah 
had  enjoyed  already,  one  may  plausibly  assert  that  it 
continued  to  enjoy,  it  was  the  first  to  be  sent  to  the 
wars  after  Joshua's  death,  yet  alone  and  not  command- 
ing the  others  (Judg.  i,  1, 2) ;  it  was  sent  foremost  into 
the  battle  in  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin  (xx,  18),  and 
it  furnished  the  first  of  the  Judges  (iii,  9).    These  are 


certainly  small  matters,  but  they  are  quite  as  great 
as  any  which  can  be  named  anterior  to  the  arrival  at 
Shiloh.  Still  they  are  in  perfect  hannony  with  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  Judah*s  sceptre  and  lawgiving 
had  not  yet  come,  as  the  age  of  the  judges  was  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Kphraim  was  the  leading  tribe  (oomp. 
viii,  1-8;  xii,  1-6;  Psa.  Ixxviii). 

The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  transla- 
tion are,  indeed,  so  very  great  that  in  bis  commentary 
Tuch  suggested  a  modification  which  has  met  with 
some  little  support.  He  supplies  an  indefinite  subject 
to  the  verb — **The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fmm  Judah 
. . .  as  long  as  [people]  come  to  Shiloh;"  that  is  to  say, 
forever.  The  objections  to  this  rendering  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  may  be  sure  it  never  would  have 
been  proposed  but  for  the  perplexities  of  those  who 
deny  that  Shiloh  is  a  person.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  supplying  this  subject,  there  is  an  entire  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction;  and  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  as  long  as  people  come  to  Shiloh,** 
in  the  sense  "  forever,"  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture,  and 
appears  most  unnatural  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  history. 

2.  Oh  the  Rf/erence  of  the  Name  Shiloh  to  the  3feui- 
ah,— The  old  and  simple  interpretation  is  that  the  sov- 
ereignty in  Israel  belongs  to  Judah,  and  that  this  pre- 
rogative shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the  promised  Sav- 
iour comes,  who  shall  bring  all  the  blessings  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

a,  Argumente  in  Favor  of  thia  Interpretation, — (1.) 
The  name  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an  adjective 
meaning  ** peaceful" a  title  most  appropriate  to  our  Sav- 
iour, and  confirmed  by  parallels  or  imitations  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
person  here  and  that  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  other  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs;  and  this 
connection  indicates  the  circumstance  by  which  many 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  explanation  which  we  have 
rejected,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  all  the  other  texts; 
they  felt  that  the  place  Shiloh  was  not  to  be  thrust  out 
of  this  text  without  good  reason.  Now  the  fact  is  not 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  place,  for  all  at- 
tempts to  make  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  have 
failed,  but  that  in  the  place  there  is  a  reference  to  this 
text  Shiloh  was  the  name  g^ven  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  found  a  place  of  rest  for  itself  (or,  otherwise, 
the  place  which  already  bore  this  name  was  selected  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark),  because  it  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  people  that  in  this  place  they  should  find 
"one  greater  than  the  Temple;"  Shiloh  the  place  re- 
minded them  continually  of  this  prophecy  of  Shiloh 
the  person^  and  kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
^  him  that  was  to  come."  Similar  to  this  is  the  name 
Jenisalem,  "possession  of  peace,"  or  "foundation  of 
peace,"  to  which  the  ark  was  afterwards  carried  as  Je- 
hovah's place  of  rest  forever,  which  he  had  desired,  and 
in  which  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple.  This  reference  to  the  person  Shi- 
loh in  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  people  met  with 
God  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  most  prominent 
persons  after  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  actually 
came  to  Judah.  For  David  named  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Solomon,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  bears  a  much 
closer  analog}'  to  Shiloh  than  the  English  reader  might 
suppose,  both  being  also  the  same  in  meaning.  David 
had  been  restrained  from  building  the  Temple  because 
he  had  shed  blood  abundantly ;  but  he  gave  the  name 
Solomon  to  him  who  was  to  build  it,  for  he  was  to  be 
"a  man  of  rest,"  and  the  I^rd  was  to  give  *' pence  and 
quietness  to  Israel  in  his  days"  (1  Chron.  xxit,  8,  9). 
This  also  illustrates  the  following  words  of  the  prophe- 
cy, "  until  the  Peaceful  One  comes,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be."  The  peoples^  in  the 
plural,  are  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  be 
the  heathen  nations,  attracted  by  this  Peaceful  One 
who  gives  them  rest  (see  Matt,  xi,  28-80;  xxiii,  37\ 
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Thu  thought  comes  out  more  and  more  betatifuDy  as 
Lhe  precise  signiiication  of  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ples is  contemplated ;  whether  it  be  *'  attachment,"  or 
"*  trui>t/'  or,  most  simply  and  probably,  *' filial  obedience," 
as  ill  Prov.  xxx,  17. 

(2.)  Those  alone  who  acknowledge  Shiloh  to  be  a 
|teraoii  bring  the  blessing  of  Jacob  into  harmony  with 
I  he  promises  in  the  patriarclial  period.  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  the  clearness  with 
which  Christ's  person  was  then  revealed.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  two  subjects  were  brought 
prominently  forward — the  multiplication  of  their  seed, 
and  the  prospect  that  out  of  them  should  oome  a  bless- 
ing for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  former  sub- 
ject appears  repeatedly  in  this  chapter;  but  the  latter 
is  overlooked  entirely  in  the  other  interpretation,  while 
full  justice  is  done  to  it  in  this  one.  Nay,  the  line  of 
blessing  had  been  distinctly  marked  out  in  the  case  of 
the  three  tuccestive  patriarchs ;  now,  when  the  third  of 
these  saw  that  blessing  expanding  over  twelve  cotUem- 
porary  patriarchs,  it  was  most  natural  that  Jacob,* who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  should 
name  the  one  from  whom  the  seed  of  blessing  in  the 
highest  sense  was  to  come.  And  unless  we  adroit  that 
a  prerogative  is  granted  to  Judah,  far  different  from  the 
narrow  concession  in  time  and  degree  which  is  made 
by  those  who  understand  Shiloh  here  to  be  a  place,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  chief  ruler  was  to  spring  from  Judah,  of  whom 
the  Lord  had  made  choice  for  this  place  of  power  and 
honor  (1  Chron.  v,  2;  xxviii,  4).  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  best  living  expositors  of  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation do  not  think  that  the  descent  of  our  Lord  from 
Judah  is  the  notion  conveved  in  the  wonis  ^  from  be- 
tween  his  feet."  But  it  is  vain  to  make  any  difficulty 
out  of  this;  for,  speaking  of  each  of  the  tribes  in  suc- 
cession and  one  by  one  as  Jacob  does,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  mean  to  make  Shiloh  belong  to  any  other 
tribe. 

(3.)  If  we  understand  Shiloh  to  be  a  person,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah  is  one  complete 
homogeneous  whole.  It  begins  with  laying  emphasis 
on  his  name, "  lie  that  shall  be  praised,"  a  verb  which 
certainly  is  used  habitually,  it  would  even  seem  ex- 
clusively, of  God ;  as  if  to  hint  that  there  is  a  mysteri- 
ous fulness  of  blessing  in  Judah's  case  which  involves 
something  more  than  human.  It  promises  him  all 
praise  and  favor  from  his  brethren ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  it  places  bis  invincible  superiority  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  compares  him  to  a  lion,  in  respect  of  his  re- 
sistless activity,  and  of  his  safety  when  he  lies  down ; 
and  on  this  metaphor  it  enlarges  throughout  a  verse. 
It  carries  the  blessing  onward  to  its  culmination  in 
Shiloh :  for  there  is  no  change  of  subject,  since  Shiloh 
is  a  part  of  Judah,  its  head  and  noblest  part ;  and  there 
is  no  limitation  in  the  word  *'  until,"  which  has  an  in- 
clusive (not  an  exclusive)  meaning  in  this  as  in  many 
passages,  as  much  as  to  sa}',  ^  The  sceptre  does  not  de- 
part till  Shiloh  comes,  and  of  course  after  his  coming 
there  is  no  risk  of  its  departure."  And  so  Judah,  at 
whose  head  is  Shiloh,  enjoys  a  rest  at  once  glorious  and 
luxurious  in  the  Promised  Land,  possessing  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God's  goodness,  as  is  relsted  of  the  earthly  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  Kings  iv,  24,  25 ;  v,  4, 5),  and  as  shall 
be  realized  more  nobly  in  the  reign  of  the  heavenly 
Solomon,  whose  life  on  earth  already  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  ascetic  forerunner  in  certain  respects,  to 
which  his  enemies  called  attention  for  a  malignant  pur- 
pose (Luke  vii,  83, 34). 

(4.)  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  b}'  other  texts 
referring  to  it.  llie  prophecies  of  Balaam  refer  more 
than  once  to  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah,  the 
lion-like  course  of  the  people*  the  royal  honor  in  store 
for  them,  and  the  leader  by  whom  all  the  noblest  things 
were  to  be  achieved.  Especially  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  "^  I 
shall  see  him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not 
nigh  \  there  aball  come  a  9tar  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  fcrj>- 


trt  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  eomen 
of  Moab.  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth,"  of  tu- 
mult or  of  pride.  Perhaps  this  distance  of  the  time  of 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  may  be  the  reason  of  the  ex- 
treme brevity  of  the  blessing  of  Moses  pronounced  on 
Judah ;  though  its  brevity  may  be  also  owing  to  thi^ 
that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  fuller  Uessing  of  Jacob. 
Again,  in  the  age  in  which  the  sceptre  and  the  law- 
giver appeared  in  Judah,  we  are  at  a  lose  to  know  what 
earlier  stepping-stone  led  to  the  language  of  Psa.  ii  and 
ex,  and  to  that  of  Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  perpetuity 
and  gk>ry  of  David's  line,  if  Shiloh  be  not  a  person : 
Psa.  Ixxii,  in  particular,  is  the  expansion  of  the  faith  in 
his  glorious  and  peaceful  reign.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  there  are  several  references  to  the  Messiah  in 
language  which  seems  connected  with  this  one;  the 
very  name  **  Prince  of  Peace**  (ix,  6)  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Shiloh.  And  in  Ezek.  xxi,  30-82  (2»-27  in  the 
English)  there  is  a  reference  which  few  critics  have 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  influence  upon 
the  ancient  translators  must  yet  be  noticed :  "And  thou 
profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come, 
when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Remove  the  diadem  and  take  oflf  the  crown ;  this  shall 
not  be  the  same:  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it : 
and  it  shall  be  no  more,  nrntU  he  come  vshote  right  it  is; 
and  I  vill  give  U  him,"  To  mention  no  more,  there  are 
names  given  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Test,  which  must 
be  traced  back  to  this  prophecy :  such  are  found  in 
£ph.  ii,  14,  **For  he  is  our  peace,"  and  especially  in 
Rev.  v,  6,  ^  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 

b.  ObjectioM  to  this  Interpretation. — These  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  negative 
character. 

(1.)  Kurtz,  following  the  earlier  opinion  of  Hofmann 
in  his  Weiuagut^  und  ErJvUungj  interposes  a  theoret- 
ical objection  that  the  organic  progress  of  prophecy  in 
connection  with  the  developments  of  history  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  it  would  not  arise  till  the  promises  to  the  pa- 
triarchs had  been  realized  so  far  as  concerned  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  individual  into  a  numerous  offspring, 
when  the  necessity  of  a  head  wpuld  come  to  be  felt, 
that  this  multitude  might  be  led  back  to  a  unity  again. 

This  assumption  cannot  be  admitted :  ther«  is  a  con- 
nection certainly  between  history  and  prophecy,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  latter,  from  time  to  time, 
bursts  the  limits  which  arc  imposed  upon  the  former; 
so  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  who  rejects  the 
personid  Messiah  in  this  text  must  be  prepared  for 
prophecy  taking  a  much  greater  and  more  sudden  leap 
in  the  age  of  David.  Grant,  too,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment^  that  Moses  had  no  conception  of  a  personal  Mes^ 
siah,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  belief  that  Jacob 
had  been  gifted  enough  to  see  it ;  just  as,  if  we  deny 
that  Jacob  saw  it,  we  must  admit  that  Abraham  did 
see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice,  unless  we  renounce  confi- 
dence in  our  Lord's  testimony.  Nay,  we  do  not  hold 
that  the  understanding  of  the  prophets  is  the  measure 
of  the  meaning  of  their  predictions;  so  that  our  belief 
that  Shiloh  is  the  Saviour  does  not  necessitate  our  be- 
lief that  Jacob  understood  this  in  the  way  that  w6  do. 
Yet,  90  far  as  we  comprehend  the  circumstances,  we 
know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Jacob  did  expect 
a  personal  Saviour  whom  he  named  Shiloh ;  for  an  in- 
dividual head  seems  requisite  for  the  work  mentioned 
in  the  text,  at  once  subduing  the  heathen  and  attracting 
them  to  willing  obedience.  Compare  Psa^xviii,  40  sq., 
where  the  head  and  his  work  appear,  when  the  sceptre 
of  Judah  came  into  view ;  also  Isa.  xi ;  Iv,  4.  There  is 
weight  in  Hengstenberg's  observation  that  the  individ- 
ual comes  strongly  out  in  the  patriarchal  history  on 
account  of  its  biographical  character;  so  that  one  feels 
no  surprise  at  the  mention  of  the  personal  Messiah  af- 
ter reading  passages  like  these :  "  I  will  Mess  fA<v,*  **  In 
thee,""  not  less  than  ^  in  thy  seed,  shall  «U  the  natioQ* 
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of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This  is  spsrt  from  an  j  weight 
which  the  apostle  teaclies  us  to  attach  to  the  word  in 
the  singular  number:  *'  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made;  he  saith  not,  And  to  seeds, 
as  of  many^  bat  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ" 

(2.)  A  very  different  objection  of  a  most  practical 
kind  is  that  our  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  facts, 
since  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  for  centu- 
ries before  Christ  was  bom;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  end  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Penian 
and  the  Greek  governments,  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
Maccabean  princes  did  not  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  thoroughly  foreign  nature  of  the  rale 
of  Herod  and  his  family. 

In  reply,  we  do  not  need  to  enter  into  a  laborioas 
discussion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  something 
of  Judah's  sceptre  still  remained.  Were  we  to  grant 
all  that  is  alleged,  the  very  fact  that  Christ  arose  in  due 
time  is  proof  that  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from 
Judah  in  the  course  of  these  reverses;  precisely  aa  a 
total  eclipse  is  no  proof  that  the  day  is  at  an  end.  The 
sceptre  was  long  of  appearing  in  Judah ;  Israel  had  to 
wait  for  centuries  in  faith  that  kings  wouM  arise  In 
the  line  of  promise,  although  they  had  not  been  long 
of  arising  in  the  rejected  line  of  Esau  (Gen.  xvii,  16; 
zxxv,  11;  xxxvi,  31).  The  lapse  of  centuries  before 
the  sceptre  appeared  in  Israel  does  not  disturb  our  faith 
in  this  prophecy;  neither  need  the  lapse  of  centuries 
after  it  disappeared,  if  Judah  was  only  kept  together 
till  the  predicted  rod  should  come  forth  of  the  stump 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xif  1).  At  the  worst,  we  rest  in  faith  on 
Gabriel^s  worda  to  Mary — ''The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end**  (Luke  i,  82, 83).  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  facts  which  stumble  some 
modern  Christians  were  no  stumbling-block  to  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  equally  well 
known,  and  by  whom  translations  and  paraphrases  were 
made  in  which  Sbiloh  was,  without  hesitation,  inter- 
preted to  be  the  Messiah.  They  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  propheoy-^that  it  secured  a  kingdom 
•ubstantially  and  truly  perpetual,  yet  liable  to  interrup- 
tions which  should  seem  to  the  world  to  be  failures  of 
God*s  word,  because  only  his  children  understand  that 
chastisements  are  a  part  of  the  blessings  secured  to 
them  by  covenant.  At  the  time  when  the  sceptre  did 
first  appear  in  Judah  the  law  of  the  kingdom  on  this 
point  was  laid  down  explicitly  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii, 
12-16),  of  which  we  have  a  more  expanded  8ta|«mcnt 
throughout  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  however,  the  sceptre  had 
not  departed  from  Judah  even  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  the  Persian  rule;  for  the  national  elders 
were  always  more  or  less  recognised  by  these  foreign 
powers,  as  the  titles  Reth  geiuiha  (prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity) and  aiabarck  (q.  v.)  evince  in  later  times.  See 
CAPTi%'iTY ;  D18PKR9KD.  The  authority  of  Zerubba- 
bel  as  "governor  of  Judah"  (Hag.  ii,  2)  evidently  rest- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  this  traditional  supremacy. 
Moreover,  the  Jewish  people  well  miderstood  that  this 
foreign  yoke  was  imposed  as  a  temporary  penalty  for 
their  sins,  and  the  prophecy  obviously  refers  to  a Jffi<i/, 
as  well  as  total,  passing-away  of  civil  power,  which,  it 
is  demonstrable,  did  not  occur  till  after  the  reduction 
of  Jndsa  to  a  Koman  province.  The  restoration  of 
royalty  in  the  persons  of  the  Asmon«an  line,  therefore, 
served  legitimatdy  as  a  link  to  keep  alive  this  grant; 
and  its  trannfer  to  Herod,  although  but  a  Jew  by  adop- 
tion, was  in  like  manner  a  renewal  of  the  prerogative. 
After  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jews  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  '^  they  had  no  king  but  Gassar"  (John 
xix,  15).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  Jehovah's  orig- 
inal intention  to  make  the  Davidic  dynasty  absolutely 
perpetual  in  a  political  sense,  but  the  cofuUtion  of  loy- 


alty to  him,  which  waa  never  overlooked,  having  fail- 
ed, the  promise  was  suspended,  and  at  last  finally  re- 
voked so  far  as  the  nationality  was  concerned.  Yet  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  grant  remained  in  full  force,  and 
shall  never  be  repealed.  Christ  was  the  true  Heir  of 
David,  and  the  supremacy",  whatever  it  may  have  orig- 
inally contemplated,  took,  in  his  person,  the  spiritual 
phase  exclusively.  It  is  this  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Judaic  sceptre  that  justifies  the  peculiar  term  Shi- 
lob,  the  Peaceful,  as  characterizing  the  new  **  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  in  dtstinction  from  the  vindictive  and  often 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  older  Judaism. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  we  take  the  wofd  Shiloh  in  a 
sense  elsewhere  unknown,  and  here  unnecessary.  The 
necessity,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  proved  by  the  im- 
possibility of  resting  satisfied  with  the  other  interpre- 
tation; and  confessedly  this  necessity  has  been  felt  by 
the  vast  majority  of  interpreters  of  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, and  school  of  opinion,  always  excepting  open  un- 
believers. We  have  pointed  out  the  real  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  names,  that  of  the  person  and 
that  of  the  city;  nor  h  there  anything  unusual  in  this 
double  Qse  of  a  name,  of  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
gives  other  examples  in  Enoch  and  Sheebem  (iv,  17 ; 
xxxiii,  18, 19).  If  we  think  that  the  name  of  a  city 
has  been  ima(;ined  erroneously  here,  this  is  no  more 
than  is  now  commonly  supposed  in  regard  to  Shalem 
in  ver.  18. 

(4.)  A  comparatively  trifling  objection  is  that  we 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  by 
introducing  Shiloh  as  a  new  subject;  an  objection,  be* 
sides,  which  presses  with  equal  weight  upon  our  oppo- 
nents, who  forget  that  **  the  sceptre"  or  **  the  lawgiv- 
er," and  not  **  Judah,"  is  the  original  subject. 

On  the  above  questions,  see,  besides  the  regular  com- 
mentaries, and  the  treatises  already  cited,  the  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Stempel  (F.  ad  0. 1610);  Alting 
(Franec  1662);  Leusler  (Gicss.  1662);  MUUer  (Jen. 
1667);  Burger  (Altd.  1710);  Schottgen  (F.ad  0. 1718); 
Vriemoet  (Ultraj.  1722) ;  Sherbach  (Vitemb.  1748); 
Huth  (ErUng.  1748);  Nagel  (Altd.  1767);  GUlcher 
(Lips.  1774);  Sixt  (Altd.  1785);  and  in  German  by 
Kern  (G5tt.  1786);  Bahor  (Vienna,  1789);  alio  the 
Chriif.  Rev,  1849,  p.  285 ;  Jounu,  of  Sac,  Lit,  April, 
1857 ;  PrtA,  Qmr.  Rev,  April,  1861. 

2.  (Heb.  Skiioh%  H^"^  [Josh,  xviii,  1,  8,  9, 10;  xix, 
51 ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  9,  12 ;  Judg.  xviii,  81 ;  xxi,  12 ; 
1  Sara.  1,  3,  9;  li,  14;  iii,  21 ;  iv,  3.  4,  12;  xiv,  3;  1 
Kings  xiv,  2,  4;  Jer.  xxvi,  6],  or  rfb^^J  [1  Kings  ii, 
27];  also  Shilo\\h^  [Judg.  xxi,  19;  1  Sam.  1,  24 ;  iti, 
21 ;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  60 ;  Jer.  vii,  14 ;  xxvi,  9;  xli,  5],  or 
ib*^^  [Judg.  xxi,  21 ;  Jer.  vii,  12] ;  and  perhaps  also  SM^ 

lon%  "ib''^  [which  does  not  occur],  whence  the  gentile 
Shiloniie  [q.  v.],  '^ab*^©  [1  Kings  xi,  29 ;  xii,  15] ;  in  the 

Sept.  usually  SijXw  or  ^rjXwfi,  v.  r.  SaXcuv,  SaXfifi ;  Jo- 
sepbus,  £iXto»  [.4n/.viii,7,7;  11,1;  £cXot;i/,  v,  1, 19;  2, 
9] ;  £i}X(tf  [v,  2, 12];  Yulg. Sihf  and  more  rarely  Seio)f 
a  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  interesting 
for  its  sacred  associations,  and  regarded  by  many  as  in- 
dicated in  the  blessing  of  the  dying  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
10).  See  the  preceding  article.  The  name  was  derived 
probably  from  l^blS,  ip^,  **  to  rest,"  and  represented 
the  idea  that  the  nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state 
of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himself  would  here  rest  among 
his  people.  Taanath- shiloh  (q.  v.)  may  be  another 
name  of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the  way  to 
Shiloh,  as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indicate.  See 
also  Kurtz,  Gesch,  dt»  A,  liund,  ii,  569.  See  Ephraim, 
Tribb  of. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
conquest  (Josh,  xviii)  1  sq.),  was  removed  thence  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  oountiy,  and  kept  at  Shiloh  from 


the  laat  Jiti  of  Joehiu  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (ver. 
10;  Jud^.  xriii,  31 ;  1  S«(n.  iv,  9).  It  w«  here  the 
Hebrew  conquerDr  iliviiled  among  the  tribn  the  por- 
tion oT  the  wat  Jonlan-rrginn,  irhich  hid  not  Wn 
already  allotted  (Jtwh.  xriii,  If);  xi:t.6l}-  In  Ihia  dis- 
trilmtinn.oran  earlivr  nnc,  Sliiloli  Tell  within  the  limits 
of  Ephrum  (ivi,  B).  Tlie  •eUiife  here  of  Ih«  ■>  diugh- 
ten  of  Shitoh"  by  Ihe  Benjimitea  i*  reoorded  u  an 
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annual  feaM  of  the 
.  un  one  of  these  oe- 
cuionslhe  men  iar  in  irait  in  I  he  vineyards,  and  when 
the  Himien  went  forth  "  lo  dance  in  dances,"  the  meii 
tonk  them  caplit'e  Mni\  csiried  them  home  as  wives. 
Here  Eli  judged  Israel,  aiul  at  last  died  of  grief  on 
hearing  that  the  arlc  of  the  I.ord  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  (1  Sam.fv,  1!-1B>  The  (Uay  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  wiiich  belongs  to  our  recollcclions  of  Shi- 
Irih,  trinsmils  lo  us  ■  characteristic  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  Hebrews  (1, 1,  et&);  Samuel,  Ibe  child  of  her 
prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought  up  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  called  la  the  prophetic  office  (ii,  S6|  iii,  1). 
liie  nngodly  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried 
into  battle  against  the  Philislinee.  and  Shiloh  from  that 
lime  sank  into  inaigniGcaiice.  It  stands  forth  in  the 
Jewiih  iiistoiy  as  a  striking  example  of  the  divine  in- 
dii;naticiii.  "Go  ye  naw," says  tiie  prophet,  "unto  my 
place  which  wu  in  Shiloh,  where  I  act  my  name  at 
the  firsi,  and  see  what  1  diii  In  it,  for  the  wickcitnesa 
of  my  penple  Iiraer  (.Icr.  vii,  IS).  Some  have  inferred 
from  Judg.  xviii,  31  (cnmp.  I'sa.  Ixxviii,  GO  sq.)  that  a 
pemiancnt  stnwlure  or  temple  had  been  built  fur  Ihe 
tabernacle  at  Shilub,  and  that  it  continued  there  (as  it 
were  sum  namiar)  far  a  Inng  time  after  the  tabernacle 
was  removed  to  other  places.  Hut  the  languaga  in  2 
Sam.  vii,  G  is  too  explicit  to  iilmit  of  that  cimeluiion. 
God  says  there  to  David,  ihmiiKh  the  mouth  of  Nathan 
the  pniphel. "  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since  the 
time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  even  tn  this  day,  lint  have  walked  in  a  tent  and 
in  A  tabernBcle."  So  in  I  Kings  iii,  2,  it  is  said  express- 
ly ihat  no  "lionse"  had  been  built  for  the  worship  of 
fiod  till  the  erection  of  Sotoman's  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Itmust  beinaspirilualsense.therefurp.Ihat  the  tabei^ 
nade  is  called  t  "house"  or  "temple"  in  those  passages 
which  refer  to  Shiloh.    God  il  Mid  to  dwelt  where  be 


ia  pleased  lo  manifpst  his  presence  i 
and  Ihe  place  thus  honored  becomes  bis  abode  or  tem- 
ple, whether  it  be  a  tenter  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone, 
or  even  Ihe  sanctuary  of  the  heart  abme.  Ahijah  the 
prophet  had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  lime  of  Jcn- 
boam  I.  and  was  visited  there  by  the  messenger*  nt 
Jeroboam's  wife  lo  ascertain  the  issue  of  Ibe  sickueia 
of  their  child  (I  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  16:  xiv,  1,  elc.). 
The  people  there  after  the  lime  of  the  exile  (Jer.  xll,  6) 
appear  to  hare  been  Cuthites(S  Kings  :cvit,SO)  who  had 
adapted  some  of  Ihe  forms  of  Jewish  worship.  (SeeHit- 
lig,  Zu  Jtrem.  p.  331.)  Jerome,  who  surveyed  Ihe  luini 
in  Ihe  Ith  century, says," Vix  ninirum  parxa  vestigia, 
vix  altaris  fundimenia  monstranlur"  (^cf  ^rp^.i,  14). 

The  principal  condiliuna  fur  identifying  wilh  cooB- 
dcnce  the  site  of  a  place  menlioned  in  Ihe  Bible  aie — 
(I)  that  Ihe  modem  name  should  bear  a  proper  rescm- 


i.{2)tl 


tits  si 


with  (he  gengrspliicsl  notices  of  the  Scripture: 
(3)  (hat  llie  Malements  of  early  wntera  and  tra 
point  to  a  coincident  conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  I 
ing  instance  of  Ihe  combination  of  these  lestir 
The  description  in  Jmlg.  xxi,  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shitoh,  it  is  said  ihere.  is  "on  the  north  side  of  Uelbel, 
on  the  east  aide  of  Ihe  highway  that  goeth  up  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  mi  Ihe  south  of  Lebonah."  In 
agreement  wilh  this,  Ihe  traveller  at  the  present  day, 
gtring  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  Hrst  night  at 
Ueiiln,  the  ancient  Bethel;  the  next  day,  at  Ihe  dia- 
lance  n(  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right,  in  order 
tn  viut  SeilQn,  the  Arabic  fur  Shilob ;  and  then  passing 
through  Ihe  narrow  Wsdy  which  brings  bim  lo  the 
main  road,  leaves  el-Lebb£n,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture, 
on  Ihe  left,  as  be  pnisues  "  the  highway"  In  Nsblds,  the 
ancient  Shechem.  lis  present  name  is  sufficiently  like 
Ihe  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  ideiilical 
with  Shilon  (see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidently  foimd- 
ed.  Again,  Jerome  (nl  np.)  and  Eusebhis  (_Oinimatt. 
s.  v.ZqXu)  certainly  have  SeilAn  (XiXi,,)  in  view  whea 
Ihey  speak  of  the  sitnatiun  of  Shilub  with  reference  lo 
Neapolis  or  NsblOs.  It  ditcovera  a  sinnge  oveiaight 
of  the  data  which  control  ihequestion,  that  sotne  of  the 
older  travellers  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil, 
about  Iwo  hours  norlb-weat  of  Jerusalem.  The  con- 
tour of  the  region,  as  the  Envelkr  views  it  on  Ihe 
ground,  indicates  very  closely  where  tbe  ancient  Iowa 
most  bare  stood.    A  tell,  or  modcrau  hill,  rises  rrou 
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an  uneven  plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  valley  on  the  aouth,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  choeen  as  the  principal  site  or  the  town. 
The  tabeniacle  may  have  been  pitche«1  on  this  emi- 
nence, where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  object  on  ever}' 
'  side.  The  ruins  found  there  at  present  are  very  incon- 
siderable. They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a 
comparatively  modem  village,  with  which  some  large 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evi- 
dently from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosque 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which  the 
winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  ediflce,  which 
combines  some  of  the  architectural  properties  of  a  for- 
tress and  a  church.  Three  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An  amphora  be- 
tween two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture, 
adonis  a  stone  over  the  doorwav.    The  natives  call 
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this  ruin  the  "  Mosque  of  SeilCkn"  (so  Robinson ;  Wil- 
son understood  it  was  called  **  Mosque  of  the  Sixtv** 
[SUfin]  ILands  of  th«  Bible,  ii,294]).  The  interior 
was  vaulted.  The  materials  are  unsuited  to  the  struct- 
urej  and  have  been  taken  from  an  older  building.  At 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main 
site  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  accortiing  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  East,  flows  flrst  into  a 
pool  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  large  reservoir,  from 
which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered.  This  fountain, 
which  would  be  so  natural  a  resort  for  a  festal  party, 
may  have  been  the  place  where  the  ^  daughters  of  Shi- 
loh**  were  dancing  when  they  were  surprised  and  borne 
off  by  their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfort- 
unate house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest.  There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher,  Bmj,  of  Tud,  ii,  435) 
that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here.     It  is  certainlv 

• 

true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that  the  scener)*  of  Sbi- 
loh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it  presents  no  feature  of 
grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and 
awaken  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  memories  of 
the  place.  At  the  same  time,  it  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned that,  for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  de- 
voted, it  was  not  unwisely  chosen.  It  was  secluded, 
and  therefore  favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  religious 
study,  in  which  the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like 
Samuel,  was  to  be  spent.  Yearly  festivals  were  cele- 
brated there,  and  brought  together  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  ea- 
sily obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces  are  still  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  which  show  that  ever>' 
foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed  with  verdure  and 
fertility.  The  ceremonies  of  such  occasions  consisted 
largely  of  processions  and  dances,  and  the  place  afford- 
ed ample  scope  for  such  movements.  The  surrounding 
hilb  served  as  an  amphitheatre  whence  the  spectators 
could  look  and  have  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes. 
The  position,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neigh- 
boring hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.  To  its  oth- 
er advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its  central  position 
for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  An  air  of 
opprt'!!u*ivc  stillness  hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and 
adds  force  to  the  reflection  that  truly  the  **  oracles'*  so 
long  consulted  there  "are  dumb;**  they  had  fulfllled 
their  purpose,  and  given  place  to  **  a  more  sure  woril  of 
prophecy."  A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  less 
frequently  described  than  other  more  accessible  places. 
See  Reiand,  PalaMina,  p.  1016;  Bachiene,  BeschreWuntf, 
ii.  582 ;  Uaumer,  Ptildst,  p.  201 ;  Ritler,  Erdk,  xv,  631 
sq. ;  Robinsrin,  Bib,  Ben.  ii,  269-276 ;  Wilson,  lAtnds  of 
the  Bible,  ii,  294 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  231-233 ; 
Porter,  Handb.  of  Syria,  ii,  328;  Ridgaway,  The  I^rd^s 
Laaid,  p.  517  sq. ;  BHdeker,  PaUatim,  p.  827 ;  Gondcr, 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  81  sq. 
Shilon.    See  Shiloh  ;  Suilonitb. 


ShUo'ni  [rather  Shi'hml  (Nch.  xi,  6).    See  Sm- 

LONITK. 

Shi'lonite  [some  Shilo'nite'\  (Heh.  with  the  art. 

hath-shiiom',  •^aib^tcn  [2  Chron.  ix,  29],  "^aib^rn  [x, 

15],'»3%'»trn[l"Kingsxi,29;  xii,  15;  xv,29;  1  Chron. 
ix,  5  (A.  V.  "the  Shilonites**)],  or  "^aWn  [Neh.  xi,  5; 
A.  V.  "Shiloni'T;  Sept  6  SijXwWnjc;  but  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  5,  6  £i)Xiiii/f ;  in  Neh.  xi,  5,  AriXiavk  v.  r.  'HXutvi  and 
XriXtavi),  a  patrial  or  patronymic,  used  for  two  classes 
of  persons. 

1.  A  native  or  resident  of  Shiloh — a  title  ascribed 
only  to  Ahijah,  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam 
the  disruption  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms 
(1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  15;  xv,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29;  x, 
15).  Its  connection  with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  Kings 
xiv,  2,  4,  which  shows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still 
the  residence  of  the  prophet.     See  Shiix>ii. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest  son  of  Judah 
— a  title  that  occurs  (Neh.  xi,  5)  in  a  passage  giving  an 
account  (like  1  Chron.  ix,  3-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers, 
and  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of 
Pharez  and  Shelah.  The  same  familv  arc  mentioned 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chron.  ix,  5).  They  are 
doubtless  the  members  of  the  house  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Numb.  XX vi,  20)  are  more  accurately  designated 
SiiELAMTES  (q.  v.).  This  is  supportctl  by  the  reading 
of  the  Targum  Joseph  on  the  passage  "  the  tribe  of  She- 
lah,** and  is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  change  of  She- 
lani  to  ShUtnti  is  the  same  which  seems  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  name  of  Siloam^Shelach  in  Nehemiah  and 
Shiloach  in  Isaiah.     See  Shblah. 

ShU'shah  (Heb.  ShUshah',  TvArs,  triad  [Gesen.] 
or  sfronff  [FUrst];  Sept,  2aXi^d),  the  ninth  named  of 
the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  ( 1 
Chron.  vii,  37).     B.C.  ante  1015. 

ShiTn'ea  (Heb.  Shima%  ^T^tjame;  Sept.  Xafiaa, 
V.  r.  ^fia,  £a/i«Cf  £a/iav,  etc.),  the  name  of  four  He- 
brews.    See  also  Shimeah. 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Berachiah  and 
grandfather  of  Asaph  the '  musician  (1  Chron.  vi,  39 
[Heb.  24 )).     aC.  dr.  1200. 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Uzza  and  father  of  Hag- 
gUh  (1  Chron.  vi,  30  [Heb.  15J).     B.C.  ante  1043. 

3.  The  third  in  age  of  David*s  brothers,  and  father 
of  Jonathan  who  slew  Goliath*8  brother  (1  Chron.  xx, 
7).  In  the  A.  V.  at  1  Chron.  ii.  13  the  name  is  even  less 
correctly  Anglicized  "  Shimma.**  Josephus  calls  him 
Samamus  {Xdfiafioi',  A  nt.  vi,  8,  1)  and  Sama  {"Lafia, 
ibid,  vii,  12,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3,  etc.) 
called  Shimbau  (q.v.);  but  Siiammah  (q.v.)  appeara 
to  have  been  his  more  correct  name  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9). 
See  also  Shdibathitk. 

4.  A  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  5), 
elsewhere  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ,  1  Chron.  xiv,  4)  called  Siiam- 
MUA  (q.  v.).    See  also  David. 

Shixn'eah  (Heb.  Shimah\  nr^U  [text  in  2  Sam. 

xxi,  21,  Shimay',  *^;pO,  but  the  margin  has  K^^D], 

i.  q.  Shimea ,  Sept.  Xafiaa,  v.  r.  £a/ia,  Xifiad,  Xaftfu ; 
in  2  Sam.  xxi,  21,  ^fiii),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  David's  older  brothers,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab  (2  Sara,  xxi,  21) ;  elsewhere  (1  Sam, 
xvi,  9)  called  Shammah  (q.  v.),  also  Shimea  (1  Chron. 
XX,  7 ;  "  Shimma,"  1  Chron.  ii,  13). 

2.  A  "  son*'  of  Mikloth,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehtel,  a  Benjamtte,  and  "father** 
(?  founder)  of  Oibcon  (1  Chron.  viii,  32).  B.C.  perhaps 
536.  in  a  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix,  38)  he  is  called 
SHI3IEAM  (q.  v.). 

Shim 'earn  (Heb.  Shimam',  fi7p^,  their  fame; 
Sept  ^aficui  V.  r.  Xafid  ),  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  the 
Benjamite,  and  a  chief  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
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is,  88) ;  elsewbere  (1  Chroa.  viii,  82)  called  Shimbaii 
(q.  v.). 

Shim'eath  (Hcb.  Shimatk',  n9iad|  fem.  of  Shim- 
eah;  Sept.  Jlifiaa^,  v.  r.  Zofui^,  ^fid^  and  'Icfiovod), 
an  Ammoniteas,  mother  of  Zabad  or  Jozachar,  one  of 
the  two  murdererB  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings  xii,  21 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26).     B.a  ante  609. 

Shim'eathite  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  Skimathim', 
t3*^n7pi9,  a  patronymic  from  Shimeah;  Sept.  Xafia- 
^ifi]f  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  families  of  "  scribes" 
resident  at  Jabez  ( q.  v. )  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  de- 
scendants apparently  of  a  Shimea  who  seems  himself 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Salma,  ami  not  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Kenites  (q.  v.),  possibly  the 
brother  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21). 

Shim'ei  ( Heb.  Skimi\  ''SiQ«,  my  fitme,  or  re- 
nowned;  Sept.  Zc/ict,  but  lafiatB^  in  1  Chron.  viii,  21 ; 
iMftov  in  Ezra  x,  23;  £c/i<iac  in  Esth.  ii,  5;  and  v.  r. 
Sf/icta  occasionally  elsewhere),  the  name  of  some  six- 
teen Hebrews. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gcrshon  the 
son  of  Levi  (£xod.  vi,  17;  A.  V.  **Shimi;"  Numb.  iii. 
18;  1  Chron.  vi,  17  [Heb.  2];  Zech.  xii,  18).  KC. 
post  1874.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29  [Heb.  14]  he  is  called 
the  8on  of  libni  and  father  of  Uzza,  and  both  are  reck- 
oned as  sons  of  Merari;  bat  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  clerical  error  in  this  verse,  as  he  is 
everywhere  else  represented  to  be  Libni's  brother.  In  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  7-10  his  posterity  is  enumerated,  but  the 
text  has  probably  there  also  suffered  a  transposition,  so 
that  we  ought  to  read,  "  Of  the  Gershonites  were  Laa- 
dan  [or  Libni]  and  Shimci.  The  sons  of  Laadan  the 
chief  was  Jehiel,  and  Zetham,  and  Joel,  three ;  these 
were  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan.  The  sons  of 
Shimei,  Shelomith  [or  Shelomoth  ],  and  Hasiel,  and 
Haran,  three.  And  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [instead  of 
Shimei  ]  were  Jahath,  Zina,  and  Jeush,  and  Beriah ; 
these  four  were  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [or  perhaps 
Shimci  might  here  remain].  And  Jahath  was  the 
chief,"  etc.  Both  Keil  and  Zockler  (in  Lange),  how- 
ever, regard  Laadan  as  different  from  Libni,  and  make 
out  two  distinct  persons  here  by  the  name  of  Shimei. 
See  No.  3,  below. 

2.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Gog  and  father  of  Micah  (1 
Chron.  V,  4).     B.C.  post  1874. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Ztmnah  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  42  [Heb. 
27]).  B.C.  cir.  1695.  Some  have  regarded  him  as  iden- 
tical with  the  younger  son  of  Gcrshon  ( vcr.  17  [Heb. 
2]),  but  the  other  particulars  do  not  allow  this. 

4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchur,  and  father  of  sixteen 
sons  and  six  daughters  (1  Chron.  iv,  26, 27).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Shemaiah  (q.  v.) 
the  ancestor  of  Ziza  (1  Chron.  iv,  87). 

5.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Bcnjaraitcs  res- 
ident at  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chron.  viii,  21 ;  A.  V.  "Shimhi"); 
apparently  the  same  with  Shema  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  El- 
paal  (ver.'  13).     B.C.  post  1618. 

6.  A  citizen  of  Raroah  appointed  overseer  of  David's 
vineyards  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  27).     B.C.  1043. 

7.  The  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
who  lived  at  Bahurim  during  the  reign  of  David,  and 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  painful  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  h  is  successor.  H  is  resi- 
dence there  agrees  with  the  other  notices  of  the  place, 
as  if  a  marked  spot  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem,  and  just  within  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. See  Bahurim.  He  may  have  received  the 
unfortunate  Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii,  16). 

1.  When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  dehle  from  Olivet  on  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  6-18),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of 
Shimei.    His  house  apparently  was  separated  iVom  the 


road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the  king 
and  hia  companions,  and  when«he  came  to  a  patch  of 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up  and  throwing  it 
over  them.  Abishai  was  ao  irritated  that,  but  for  Da- 
vid's remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted  across  the 
ravine  (ver.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole 
conversation  is  remarkable,  as  showing  what  may  al- 
most be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the 
two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shimei's 
mouth  is  ^  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  emphatically  re- 
peated: *'Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blocxl'* — 
**  A  roan  of  blood  art  thou"  (xvi,  7, 8).  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (ch. 
xxi),or  generally  perhaps  from  David's  predatory,  war^ 
like  life  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  The  cant  name  for 
a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth  was  "a  dead  dog"  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  9;  comp.  Abner's  expression,  *'Am  I  a  dog's 
head?"  iii,  8).  "Man  of  Belial"  also  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  term  on  both  sides  (xvi,  7 ;  xx,  1).  The 
royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei  following  them  with  his 
stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight.  (See 
Lorenz,  De  Crimwe  Simei  in  Davidem  [Strasb.  1749].) 
aC.  1023. 

2.  The  next  meeting  was  vttry  different  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  campaign.  Just 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry-boat  or  on 
the  bridge  (2  Sapi.  xix,  18 ;  Sept.  iiafiaivoyro^ ;  Jose- 
phus,  A  nt,  vii,  2, 4,  liri  r^v  yffvpav)^  the  first  penon  to 
welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even  on  the 
eastern,  side  was  Shimei,  who  may  have  seen  him  ap- 
proaching from  the  heights  above.  He  threw  himself 
at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence.  *'He  Was  the  first," 
he  said,  **  of  all  the  house  of  Josepky*  thus  indicating  the 
close  political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephrairo. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and  Abishai, 
which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing  Shimei's  life  with 
an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix,  18-28),  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral jubilee  and  amnesty  of  the  return.    B.C  1023. 

8.  But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  heail  was  now  white  with  age  (1  Kings  ii,  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ver.  8).  B.C.  1013.  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined  to 
the  -walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  The  Ridron, 
which  divided  him  from  the  road  to  his  old  residence 
at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed.  He  was  to  build  a 
house  in  Jerusalem  (ii,  86, 87).  For  three  years  the  en- 
gagement was  kept.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  two  slaves  who  had  escaped  to 
Gath,  he  went  out  on  his  ass  and  made  his  journey  suc- 
cessfully (ii,  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Bcnaiah  (ii,  41-46).  B.C 
1009.  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  stSl  more  in  Joae- 
phus  (Ant.  viii,  1,  6),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's 
having  broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  his 
death  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previ- 
ous treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege. — Smith.  (See 
OrtJob,  J)e  Processu  SoL  contra  Sktmei  [Lips.  1719].) 
See  Daviu  ;  Solomon. 

8.  One  of  the  faithful  adherenta  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings  i,  8).  B.C  1016. 
Probably  be  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah, 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofiScer  in  Benjamin  (iv,  18). 
Ewald,  however,  soggesta  {Gesck,  iii,  266)  that  he  may 
have  been  the  same  with  Shimeah  or  Shammah,  David's 
brother  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  2  Sam.  xxi,  21 ).  From  the 
mention  which  is  made  of  ^  the  mighty  men"  in  the 
same  verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah  the  Hararite  (2 
Sam.  xxlii,  11). 

9.  l^e  head  of  the  tenth  division  of  twelve  musi- 
cians severally  in  the  distribution  by  David  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  17).    B.C.  1018.    It  would  seem  that  he  ws  one 
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of  the  sons  of  Jcduthun,  for  «  name  it  necettarjr  in  ver. 
8  to  complete  the  number  six  there  given,  and  all  the 
other  lists  are  full. 

10.  A  Lerite  of  the  descendants  of  Heman  who  as- 
sisted in  the  porilication  of  the  Temple  wider  Hezekiah 
(•2  Chron.  xxix,  14).     RC.  726. 

11.  A  Levite  who,  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Conouiah  the  Levite,  had  charge  of  the  oflferings,  the 
tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  in  the  renewal  under 
HezekUh  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12, 13).  &C.  726.  He  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

12.  A  son  of  Pedaiah  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel 
(q.  v.),  but  whether  by  the  same  mother  or  not  is  doubts 
ful  (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  536. 

13.  A  BenjamUe, ''  son"  of  Kish  and  "  father*'  of  Jair 
in  Mordecai*s  ancestry  (Ksth.  ii,  5).    B.C.  ante  479. 

14.  A  Levite  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  x,  23).     B.C.  459. 

15.  An  Israelite  of  *'  the  sons  of  Hashum"*  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  38).     B.C.  459. 

16.  An  Israelite  of  "  the  sons  of  Bani"  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  38).    B.C.  459. 

Bhlm'eon  (Ezra  x,  31).    See  Simeox. 

Shlm'hi  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).     See  Siiimei  5. 

BM'mi  (Exod.  vi,  17).    See  Siiimki  1. 

Shim'ite  (Heb.  with  the  art  kash-Shimi',  '^T^tn, 
a  patronymic  from  Shimn;  Sept  6  £f/i<t;  A.  V.  "the 
Shimeites**),  a  name  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  comp.  Zech.  xii, 
18)  of  the  descendants  of  Shiroei  1,  the  son  of  Genhon. 

Shim'xua  (1  Chron.  ii,  13).    See  Sui:a&AU  1. 

Bhi^'mon  (Heb.  Shimon',  "^V^t,  deseri;  Sept  Zc- 
ftiav  T.  r.  Zf/icitfv),  a  person  vaguely  mentioned  (1 
Chron.  iv,  20)  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  Ca- 
naan, and  the  father  of  four  sons.    B.C.  poet  1618. 

Bhim'rath  (Heb.  Shimrath%  nn^U,^arrf;  Sopt 
l^afiapa^)f  the  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi 
(i.  e.  Shimei),  a  Benjamite  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii, 
21>     aa  post  1618. 

Shim^'il  (Heb.  Shimri',  *f*n-3t?,  my  watchy  or  rt^ 
laiU)f  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept  ^tfipiy  v.  r.  Yap^pf  ^ftapiac.)  Son  of 
Shemaiah  and  father  of  Jedaiah,  chief  Simeonites  (1 
Chron.  iv,  87).     B.C.  post  1618. 

2.  (Sept  Xafitpi  v.  r.  ^afiapi')  Father  of  Jedlael 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  45).  B.C. 
ante  1043. 

3.  (Sept  ^vXdaeovreQf  reading  ^"liTat?.)  Son  of  Ho- 
sah,  a  Merarite  Levite  appointed  by  David  a  doorkeep- 
er of  the  ark.  Although  not  the  first-born,  his  father 
made  him  chief  among  his  brothers  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10; 
A.V,  "Simri").     B.C.  1043. 

4.  (Sept.  Sa/i/3p(  V.  r.  ZaftPpi)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elizaphan,  and  one  of  the  Lerites  who  as- 
sisted at  the  puritication  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  13).     B.C.  72G. 

Bhim'rith  (Heb.  Shimri/h\  r*v*n'CO,  (tm.  of  Shwv- 
rij  << vigilant;"  Sept  Xaftapid  r.  r.  iafiapfi^  and  Xo- 
;imw3),  an  Ammonitess,  and  mother  of  Jehozabad,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  king  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26) ;  else- 
where (2  Kings  xii,  21)  called  Shomer  (q.  v.). 

Bhixii'^rom  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).    See  Siiimron  1. 

Bhlm'^ron  (Heb.  Shimnm%  V**"^?^*  tro/cA-height), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.    See  also  Shim- 

BON-MEBON. 

1.  (Sept  ^fiapafi  v.  r.  Zaii^pav,  etc.)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13;  1  Chron.  vii, 
1,  "Shimrom"  in  later  editions),  and  head  of  the  familv 
oftheShimronites  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).    B.C.  1874. 

2.  (Sept  So/ifpwv  v.  r.  l^tfitptiv  and  Iv/iciav.)  A 
town  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  15,  where  it  u  named  be* 
tweenNahallaland  Idalah),  one  of  those  which  joined  the 
northern  confederacy  under  Jabin  against  Joshua  (Josh. 


xi,  5),  and  apparently  the  aame  elsewhere  (xii,  20)  move 
fully  called  Sbimroi^meron  (q.  v.).  Ensebiua  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasiieon  confound  it  with  Samaria, 
The  old  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Farchi  fixes  it  at  two 
hours  east  of  £ngannim(Jentn),  south  of  the  mountains 
of  GUboa,  at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Dar  Meron  (Ash- 
er,  Jienjamint  ii,  434).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  Safcd  that  Shim- 
ron-meron  is  identical  with  the  sacred  village  of  Meiron, 
where  the  tombs  of  the  rabbins  Hillel  and  Shammai  are 
still  preserved  and  honored  (Wilson,  Landt  of  the  Bible, 
ii,  3 13).  Schwarz,  with  greater  probability  (see  Keland, 
Palatt,  p.  1017 ;  Gesenius,  Thet,  lUK  p.  1445),  proposes 
{PuUmU  p.  172)  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jo- 
sephus  {Ufe,  §  24),  now  Simtinlyeh,  a  village  a  few 
miles  west  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Jenu,  Affyitlahf  c  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 

Bhlm'^ronite  (Heb.  with  the  art  hath-Shimroni^ 
''3"113iri1,  patronymic ;  Sept  o  Xofiapavi  v.  r.  'Afifipa^ 
fiilt  A.  V. "  the  Shimronites"),  a  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) 
for  the  descendants  of  Shimron  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Issa- 
char. 

Sbim'ron-me'ron  (Heb.  Shimrtm'  Aferon\  y\'^'0X5 
Via(n!D  [marg.  'fi")^  J,  iMifcA- height  of  Meron;  Sept 

£vffcwy  [v.  r.  Jlafipwv  kcu  ^<ry&  and  MaPputB]  Kai 
M{ipwv)f  a  town  whose  king  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xii,  20);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (xi,  1) 
called  simply  Shimbom  (q.  v.). 

Bhim'sbal  (Heb.  Shimahay'y  *^C'^C,  my  tuns^  or 
tunny ;  Sept  2a/<if/a  v.  r.  ^afjLaoa,  etc.),  a  scribe  or  sec- 
rotary  of  Kehum,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  con- 
quered province  of  Judjea  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria 
supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Ezra  iv,'8,  9, 17,  23). 
B.C.  529.  He  was  apparently  an  Aranuean,  for  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (ver.  7), 
and  the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
He  is  called  Semeliut  by  Josephus  (Sc/iiXioc,  Ant.  xi, 2, 
1).  The  Samaritans  were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  long  time  plotted  against  them  without 
effect  They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  preju- 
diced the  royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the  tur- 
bulent character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for  a  time. — Smith. 
See  NEHEMiAif. 

Shin  wero  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  spirits  of 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Milne,  are  to  be  considered 
as  aons,  spirits  or  intelligences.  In  the  Ije-ke  it  is  said 
that  *'if  we  speak  of  all  the  Shin  collectively,  we  call 
them  SiiAxo-TK**  (q.  v.);  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  word  Shin  is  a  collective  noun,  and  never  used  with 
a  numerical  alEx,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
denoting  the  one  supreme  God.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Bhi'nab  (Heb.  Shinab\  3Kar3, /afA«r'«  tooth  [so 
Gesenius  as  literally ;  but  Hitzig  refers  the  last  element 
to  the  Arab,  for  sei^pent,  or  the  Sanscrit  for  elephant ; 
while  FUrst  prefers  tpUndor  ri/*the  Father  (i.  e.  <iod)] ; 
Sept  ^£Lwaap\  Josephus  Sci^o/japi}^,  Ant,  i,  9),  the 
king  of  Admah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Chcdor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).     B.C.  cir.  2064. 

Sbi'nar  (Heb.  Shiaar^  "^rsc  [on  the  signif.  see  be- 
low] ;  Sept  usually  ^tvaap,  Stvvaap ;  Vulg.  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  (Gen.  x,  10;  xi,  2; 
XIV,  1, 9)  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea^the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chttldata,  or  Babylonia* 
It  was  a  plain  country,  whera  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime,  bitumen,  or  mud,  for  mortar  (xi,  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech 
(Orchoe),  Calneh  or  C!alno  (probably  Niffer),  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices  are  quite 
enough  to  fix  the  situation.    It  may,  however,  be  re- 
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niArked,  further,  that  the  Sept.  renden  the  word  b3r 
*'  Dabylonia"  (BafivXutnit)  in  one  pUce  (Isa.  xi,  11),  by 
**the  land  of  Babylon"  (y^  Ba/3(;Xwvoc)  in  another 
(Zech.  V,  ]l)f  and  by  irotKiXri  in  a  third  (Jonh.  vii,  21) 
as  an  eqni%'alcnt  to  UafivXovtKti  (A.  V. "  Babylonish"). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish  and  unknown  to  any 
other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  is  reallv  any  c(»nnection  between  Shiner  and 
Sintjara,  or  Sinjar.  Sinj^ara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Central  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  Komans  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii,  22 ;  Amm.  Blare,  xviii,  5,  etc.),  and  still  ex- 
isting (Layard,  A'tn.  and  hub.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this 
place  that  the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia 
from  Mosul  to  Kakkeh  receive  their  title  of  '*  the  Sinjar 
range"  (£fyyaf>ac  opoci  Ptolemy,  v,  18).  As  this  name 
tirst  appears  in  Centred  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the  term 
Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent  the  old  Shinar, 
which  ceased  practically  to  be  a  geographic  title  soon 
after  the  time  of  Moses  (the  use  in  the  above  passages 
of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  is  an  arckaitm ;  so  idso,  per- 
haps, in  Dan.  i,  2). 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Meoopo- 
tomian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and  which 
Abraham  brought  with  him  from  **  LJr  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Mughcir).  Possibly  it  means  "  t  he  country  of  the  Two 
Uivcrs,"  being  derived  from  ^dO, "  two,"  and  ^ar^  which 
was  used  in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  nahr  or  nakdr  C^HS), 
for  "a  river."  (Comp.  the  "Ar-malchar"  of  Pliny  ['//. 
N,  vi,  26]  and  "  Ar-Macales"  of  Abydenus  [Fr.  9]  with 
the  Naar-malcha  of  Ammianus  [xxir,  G  ],  called  "Sapfid" 
Xa  by  Isidore  [p.  5],  which  is  translateil  as  **  the  Hoyal 
Kivor ;"  comp.agoin  the  "  Narragam"  of  Pliny  [//.  A*,  vi, 
80  ]  with  the  "  Aracanus"  of  Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.).— Smith. 
See  MESOPOTAMIA. 

Shingle,  a  wooden  tile  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  etc., 
made  uf  cleft  oak.  Shingles  were  formerly  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  some  districts,  but  their  use  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  superseded  by  more  durable  kinds 
of  covering;  they  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  on 
some  church  roofs,  and  on  many  timber  spires,  especial- 
ly in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
England. — Parker,  G lost, o/ Architecture's,  v. 

Shin-men,  a  Chinese  deity,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Fo  or  Fo-hi,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Ilindd  god  Ga- 
nesn. 

Shin-moo,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  China  as  the 
supposed  mother  of  Fo,  and  styled  the  Queen  of  Heav- 
en. Her  image  is  generally  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  altar,  sometimes  having  an  infant  either  in  her  arms 
or  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  encircled  with  a  glory. — 
(xardner.  Faith*  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Shinn,  Asa,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  May  3, 1781.  He  was 
converted  at  the  ogc  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  cnicreti  tlic  itinerancy  in  the  Baltimore  (Confer- 
ence. In  1824  Mr.  Shinn  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  lay  representation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  when  the  discussion  culminated  in  the  dis- 
ciplining of  a  number  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  lay-representation  movement.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  received  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  frequently  elected  president  of 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  twice  (1838  and  1842)  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conference.  In  1834  he  was  elect- 
ed, with  Rev.  Nicholas  Snethen,  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Protettatd  of  Baltimore.  Owing  to  an  accident  received 
in  his  youth,  and  overstrain  of  work  and  care,  he  had 
four  atUcks  of  insantty^in  1813, 1819, 1828,  and  1843. 
From  the  last  he  never  recovered,  but  was  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum Id  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  another  in  Brattlcbor- 


ough,  Yt.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  1 1 ,  1853.  He  was  a  strong 
and  effective  speaker  and  a  ready  and  forcible  writer. 
He  published,  fZswy  on  the  PUm  of  Salvation  (Baltimore, 
1813;  2d  ed.  Cincinnati,  1831):~.7*Ae  Benevolence  and 
Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Beint/  (Baltimore,  1840, 12mo). 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Muttial  Rights, 
See  Sprague,  Annals oftfie  A mer.  Pulpit,  vii, 360;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sbinn,  John,  a  minister  of  the  BIcthodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Warren  C>)unty,  O.,  March  2, 
1824,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  was  received  into  the  Cincinnati  (inference  in  1854. 
In  18G2  he  entereil  the  Christian  O)mmis8ion,  and  after- 
wards became  an  army  chaplain.  After  the  war  he  waa 
county  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  for  one  year.  In 
1866  he  again  entered  the  pastorate,  and  labored  until 
death  (by  paralysis),  which  occurred  at  West  Mansfield, 
t).,  Sept.  20, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  ConferenceSf 
1872,  p.  107. 

Shinahiu  (meaning  Xew  Sect)  is  the  name  of  a 
Japanese  sect  of  Buddhists,  who  are  the  adherents  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  Buddhism, 
unique  in  many  points.  Buddhism  has  been  called  the 
Protestantism  of  Asia;  the  Shinshiu  followers  are  the 
Protestants  of  Buddhism.  Blanv  of  the  distinctive  ten- 
eta  of  Buddhism  so  called  are  repudiated  by  the  Shin 
sect.  Their  priests  marry  and  rear  families,  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine.  Nims,  monks,  and  monasteries  are  un- 
known within  their  pale;  schools,  or  rather  real  theo- 
logical seminaries,  taking  their  place.  Penance,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  prescribed  diet,  isolation  from  society, 
and,  generally,  am nlets  and  charms,  arc  proscribed.  The 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Buddha 
is  their  central  tenet,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Buddh- 
ist idea  of  salvation  by  works.  Devoat  prayer,  purity 
and  earnestness  of  life,  and  trust  in  Buddha  himself  as 
the  only  worker  of  perfect  righteousness,  are  insisted 
upon.  They  scornfully  reject  the  worship  of  most  of 
the  idols  venerated  by  the  other  sects.  The  Scriptures 
of  Shinshiu,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  Sanscrit  and 
archaic  Chinese,  as  in  other  sects,  are  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  and  their  daily  reading  urged.  The 
Shin  temples  are  built,  not  on  mountains  and  in  se- 
cluded places,  but  on  the  main  streets,  and  in  the 
crowded  and  business  centres  of  great  cities,  with  altars 
gorgeous  in  their  magnificence.  The  Shin  priests  are 
more  highly  educated  than  those  of  any  other  Japanese 
sect,  and  the  average  intelligence  of  their  worshippers 
is  superior.  They  profess  never  to  intermeddle  with 
political  aflfairs,  receive  no  government  aid,  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  self-reliance.  When  travelling, 
they  assume  the  lay  dress,  and  in  time  of  war  claim  the 
right  of  defence.  Whole  battalions  of  sacerdotal  sol- 
diery have  been  recmited  from  the  Shin  sect  in  the 
wars  of  the  past.  Their  influence  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  sect  in  Japan.  Within  the  last 
decade,  they  have  organized  their  training-schools  on 
the  model  of  Christian  theological  seminaries,  and  have 
carefully  studied  the  weapons  and  methods  of  Christian 
missionaries.  They  have  lately  sent  out  successful  mis- 
sionaries to  China,  0>rca,  and  the  Riu-Kiu  (  Loochoo ) 
islands.  There  are  six  subeects  or  divisions  in  Shin- 
shiu, who  have  in  all  13,718  temples.  Other  names  for 
the  Shin  sect  are  Monto  ("  Followers  of  the  Gate")  and 
/H*o,  from  the  initial  of  one  of  their  canonical  books, 
both  terms  referring  to  their  singleness  of  aim  and  unity 
of  organization.  Shinshiu  was  founded  by  Shinran 
(born  1171,  died  1262),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Honcn, 
founder  of  the  Jodo  sect,  and  a  man  of  noble  descent. 
When  in  Kioto,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
lady  of  noble  rank,  and  thus  set  the  example  of  mar- 
riage, and  gave  the  newly  founded  sect  a  prestige  it  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  with  both  mikado  and  shogun  (ty- 
coon). So  great  has  been  the  numerical,  intellectual, 
and  religious  influence  of  Shinshiu  upon  the  nation,  that 
the  mikado  Mutauhito,  by  a  rare  act  of  imperial  favor, 
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honored  the  memory  of  Shinran  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  posthumous  title,  by  imperial  letters  patent,  of  Ken- 
shin  Daishi  (Great  Revealer  of  Light),  on  Nov.  28, 
1876.  Though  wary  and  ceaselessly  actix'e  in  their  en- 
deavon  to  counteract  Chriaciantry,  now  so  aggressive  in 
Japan,  they  have  r»tsteil  every  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  other  sects,  and  their 
enemies  and  rivals  of  late  have  charged  them  with  be- 
ing so  much  like  Christians  that  separation  from  the 
latter  is  inconsistent.     (W.  K.  G.) 

81lint5  {Skiatoigmj  Sintuism,  **  the  Religion  of  the 
Kami**)  is  the  term  for  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  Confu- 
cian ethics  or  Buddhism  intjo  Japan,  and  which  was 
practiced  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mikado  to  supreme  power  in  1868,  when  a 
thorough  purification  and  propagation  of  the  ancient 
cult  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Nearly  all  ac- 
counts of  Shinto  by  European  writers  prior  to  1870  are 
of  little  value,  as  these  treat  of  the  impure  Buddhaized 
form.  The  ancient  documents  and  archaic  literature  of 
Shinto  have  been  unearthed  and  made  accessible  even 
to  native  readers  only  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  faith  has  always  had  a  distinct  life 
and  literature  apart  from  tlte  imported  creeds  of  India 
and  China,  and  pure  Shintoists  insist  that  the  native 
and  the  foreign  religions  are  incompatible. 

Shinto  is  a  Chinese  term  repudiated  by  native  schol- 
ars, who  use  the  pure  Japanese  word  Kami  no  Michi 
(  way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods  ).  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  letters  in  the  6th  centurv  A.D.,  everv 
important  Japanese  word  has  a  Chinese  equivalent  and 
synonyms.  The  term  Shinto  was  coined  to  distinguish 
the  native  cnlt  from  the  two  other  to  or  do  then  new 
upon  the  soil,  viz.  Ju-do  (Confucianism)  and  Butsu-do 
(Buddhism).  The  literal  rendering  of  Shinto  is  ^  the- 
ology." 

I.  The  ScripturtB^  Estfnce^  and  Characteristics  of 
Shintoism  (to  A.D.  60).— To  decide  positively  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  Shinto,  whether  a  purely  indigenous 
growth  or  imported  from  the  Asian  mainland,  is  ta  de- 
cide the  origin  of  the  Japanese  people.  Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  aborigines  of  Japan  were  Ainos  in  the 
north  and  Malays  in  tlie  south,  ultimately  conquered  by 
immigrant  tribes  from  the  Mantchurian  highlands,  de- 
scending through  Corea,  who  thus  became  the  dominant 
race  in  Japan,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  germs, 
but  the  germs  only,  of  Shinto  to  the  Asian  mainland. 
The  pre-Confncian  religion  of  China  (see  the  She  Kin*/: 
Book  ofAticienl  Chinese  Poetry  [transl.  by  Dr.  Legge], 
p.  46-&3)  and  Shinto  had  some  striking  points  in  com- 
mon, though  the  growth  and  development  of  Shinto 
have  been  on  Japanese  soil.  The  Asian  invaders  in 
Japan  had  neither  letters  nor  writing  until  they  were 
brought  from  China  after  the  Sd  century  A.D.  Higid 
Shintoists,  however,  assert  that  previously  there  was  a 
native  alphabet  in  use  called  Shindaiji  or  Shinji  {god- 
letterSf  or  letters  of  the  divine  age).  The  Buddhists  and 
all  foreign  scholars  maintain  that  this  alphabet  M-as  de- 
rived from  Corea.  Certain  it  is  that  these  *'god-let- 
lers"were  never  in  general  use,  nor  can  their  influence 
be  traced  on  the  alphabets  now  written  in  Japan,  while 
no  literary  remains  have  yet  been  found  written  in 
them.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  Shinji  may  be  discor- 
ered  by  comparing  them  with  the  alphabet  invented  in 
Corea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  A.U.,  and 
still  in  use  by  the  Coreans.  This  subject  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  literary  oontroveny  in  Japan. 

The  oldest  monuments  both  of  Shinto  and  the  Japan- 
ese language  are  the  Kojiki  (book  of  ancient  traditions, 
or  '^  notices  of  ancient  things"),  the  Nihongi  (chronicles 
of  Japan),  and  some  liturgical  works,  such  as  the  JVa- 
hatomi  no  liirai  (the  Nakatomi  ritual)  and  the  /;»- 
gishiki  (book  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Shinto).  These 
ancient  texts,  with  the  recensions,  commentaries,  and 
controversial  writings  of  the  native  scholars  and  Shinto 
revi valuta— Mabtichi  (1697-1769),  Motoori  (1730-1801), 


and  Hinta  (1776-1848)— form  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation oonoerning  Shinto.  In  the  texta  are  imbeddeil 
a  number  of  poetical  passages  forming  the  Norito,  or 
Shinto  liturgies,  compcMieit  most  probably  centuries  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  writing,  and  preserved  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  memory.  The  ancient  texta 
contain  the  cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  ritual  of  Shin- 
to, According  to  them,  Japan  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mikado  is  the  finit  of  men  and  vicar  of  gods. 
Infallibility  ia  his  attribute,  and  his  will  is  the  test  of 
right. 

The  Kojiki  is  written  almost  entirely  in  pure  Japan- 
ese style  as  concerns  the  forms  both  of  language  and 
thonght,  while  the  text  of  the  Nihonr/i  is  full  of  Chi- 
nese modes  of  expression  and  purely  Chinese  philo- 
sophical conceptions^  Both  are  expressed  by  Chinese 
characters,  which  in  some  cases  are  phonetic  for  Japan- 
ese words,  but  in  others  arc  ideographic.  The  correct 
deciphering  of  the  texts,  especially  that  of  the  KojiJn, 
and  the  interlinear  given  in  ixtna  letters  in  some  edi- 
tions, is  a  comparatively  modem  work,  which  is  as  yet 
by  no  means  infallible.  The  Kojiki  was  composed  A.D. 
712  by  order  of  the  44th  mikado,  Gemmio,  and  first 
printed  in  the  period  1624^2.  The  Xihongi  was  com- 
posed A.D.  720,  and  the  evident  intent  of  the  writer  is 
to  clothe  the  matter  in  hand  in  Chinese  garb  and  give 
a  Chinese  character  to  the  native  history*.  The  tenor 
of  both  works  is  beat  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their 
opening  sentences  literally  translated : 


Kojikt 

"At  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  benven  nnd  enrth, 
(here  existed  three  piilnr 
(chief)  kami  (gods).  The 
nnme  of  one  knni!  was  *  Ltird 
of  the  Middle  of  llenven  ;* 
next,  'High  Ineffnhle  Pro- 
creator  :*  next,  *  Ineffable 
PnKJreator.'  Thepe  three 
exlAllng  single,  bid  their 
bodies  (died,  paid^ed  nwny, 
or  beciime  pure  spirit ). 
Next,  when  the  vouuk  liiud 
floated  like  oil  niovint; 
iibnnt,  there  came  Into  ex- 
istence, sprouting  upwards 
like  a  rni<h  nboot,  a  knmi 
named  *  De)i};htriil  Rn»h 
Sprout;*  next,  *  Heavenly 
Siandlne-on  -  the  -  Bottom* 
kami.  Thetwochivfkaml, 
exluting  single,  hid  their 
bodies.  Nexi  came  Into  ex- 
iKtence  these  three  kami," 
etc 


yihongi. 

"Of  old,  when  heaven 
and  enrth  were  not  yet  se|>- 
arated,  nnd  the  in  (mnle, 
active,  or  positive  principle) 
and  the  yo  (female,  passive, 
or  ue«;ative  principle)  were 
not  separated,  chao**,  envel- 
oping nil  things,  like  a  fowl's 
egg,  contniued  within  it  a 
^erm.  The  clear  nnd  ethe- 
real snhffiance  expanding 
l)ecnme  heaven ;  the  heavy 
nnd  thick  subxtance  n;ri?lu- 
tinniine  became  earth.  The 
ethereal  nnitm  of  matter  wna 
easy,  bnt  the  thickened  cnlv 
stance  hardened  with  difll- 
cnlty.  Therefore  heaven 
existed  first;  the  etirth  was 
fixed  afterwards.  8nbi*<^ 
quenlly  deity  (kami)  was 
born  (or  ev<»lved,  nnwrn). 
Now,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  heaven  and 
enrth  the  soil  floated  abont 
like  A  tl^h  floatiiii;^  on  the 
top  of  the  water,"  etc. 

In  the  Kojiki  we  have  the  original  Japanese  theory  of 
creation,  and  in  the  Nihongi  the  same  account  with 
Chinese  philosophical  ideas  and  terms  added.  Indeed, 
the  lirst  verse  of  the  Nihongi  down  to  "  Now,  it  ia  said," 
etc.,  is  borrowed  direct  from  Chinese  books.  Both 
texts  show  that  the  Japanese  scheme  of  creation  otarta 
without  a  Creator  or  any  first  cause;  matter  appears 
before  mind,  and  deity  has  no  existence  before  matter. 
The  idea  of  space  apart  from  matter  was  also  foreign  to 
these  ancient  philosophers.  There  is  no  creation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  only  evolution  until  the  gods  (kami) 
are  evolved  or  get  being.  The  work  of  creation  prop- 
erty so  called  begins  only  when  after  the  genesis  of  sev- 
eral pairs  of  (Jiitoru-gami)  single,  sexless  beings  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami  appear.  Standing  upon  the  floating 
bridge  of  heaven,  Izanogi  plunged  his  jewelled  falchion 
(or  spear)  into  the  unstable  waters  beneath,  and,  with- 
drawing it,  the  drops  w'liich  trickled  from  it  congealed, 
and  formed  an  island.  Upon  this  they  descended,  and 
planting  the  falchion  in  the  ground,  made  it  the  central 
pillar  of  a  palace  which  they  built  around  it,  intending 
that  it  sh4mld  be  the  pillar  of  a  continent.  Izanagi 
means  "  Thc-malc-who-iuvites,"  Izanami  "  The-femalc- 
who-invitcs."  In  Izanagi  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  male  principle ;  in  Izanami  that  of  the  female 
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principle.  Tbey  were  the  flrBt  beings  who  were  cbn- 
tcious  of  a  differooce  of  sex.  They  separated  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  isUnd.  At  their  meeting  the  female  spirit 
•poke  first  —  ''How  joyful  to  meet  a  lovely  maleT 
Izanagif  offended  that  the  female  had  spoken  first,  re- 
quired the  circuit  to  be  repeated.  Meeting  a  second 
time,  the  male  spirit  spoke  first,  and  said,  "  How  joyful 
to  meet  a  lovely  female  V^  Then  followed  the  first  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  love.  Whence  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  gods  (kami),  and  the  ten  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  first  scries  of  children  born 
were  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  details  of  creation  were 
carried  out  by  the  various  kami  who  sprang  from  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami,  In  the  conception  of  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate kami  and  the  objects  which  make  up  the  world, 
the  two  creator-deities  had  a  common  part,  but  many 
others  were  generated  by  the  separate  action  of  each. 
Thus,  in  bringing  forth  the  god  of  fire  Izanami  suffered 
great  pain,  and  from  the  matter  which  she  vomited 
forth  in  her  agony  sprang  tbe,god  and  goddess  of  met- 
al. She  afterwards  created  the  gods  of  clay  and  fresh 
water  to  pacify  the  fire-god  when  he  was  inclined  to  be 
turbulenu  Izanagi,  being  incensed  at  the  fire -god, 
clove  him  in  three  pieces  with  his  swonU  From  the 
fragments  sprang  the  gods  of  thunder,  of  moantains, 
and  of  rain.  The  gods  of  clay  and  fresh  water  married. 
From  the  head  of  their  offspring  grew  the  mulberry  and 
silkworm  9  from  the  navel,  the  five  esculent  grains — rice, 
wheat,  millet,  beans,  and  sorghum.  Izanami  had  en- 
joined upon  her  consort  not  to  look  upon  her  during  her 
retirement,  but  Izanagi  disregarding  her  wish,  she  fied 
into  the  nether  world  (the  '* root-land,"  or  **land  of 
darkness**).  Izanagi  descended  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  earth.  He  found  the  region  one  of  awful  foulness, 
and  the  body  of  his  consort  a  mass  of  worms.  Escaping 
to  the  upper  world,  he  purified  himself  by  repeated 
washings  in  the  sea.  In  these  acts  many  gods  were 
born,  among  others  Susanoo  from  his  nose  and  Ama- 
terasu  from  his  left  eve.  The  deities  created  out  of  the 
filth  from  which  he  washed  himself  are  the  evil  deities 
that  war  against  the  good  gods  and  still  trouble  man- 
kind in  many  wa^'s.  At  this  time  heaven  and  earth 
were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  goddess  Ama- 
terasu  being  a  rare  and  beautiful  child,  whose  body  shone 
brilliantly,  Izanagi  sent  her  up  the  pillar  that  united 
heaven  and  earth,  and  bade  her  rule  over  the  high  plain 
of  heaven.  She  ever  afterwards  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  name,  Ama-terasu-0-Mi-Kami,  means 
**  From  -  heaven  -  far  -  shining  -  Deity."  The  Chinese 
equivalent  is  '^Ten-Sho-Dai-Jin,"  and  the  common 
English  term  **  sun  •  goddess."  Susanoo,  whose  full 
name  is  **Take-Haya-Susano-0-Mikoto,"  was  likewise 
commanded  to  rule  over  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea  and 
the  multitudinous  salt  waters.  He,  however,  neglected 
to  keep  his  kingdom  in  order,  was  very  slovenly,  and 
cried  constantly.  To  cure  him  of  his  surly  behavior, 
his  father  made  him  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  night. 
He  is  usually  styled  the  god  of  the  moon.  Instead  of 
reforming  his  conduct,  Susanoo  grew  worse.  He  turned 
a  wild  horse  loose  into  the  rice-fields  planted  by  liis  sis- 
ter the  sun-goddess,  defiled  the  white  rice  in  her  store- 
house, and,  finally,  while  one  day  she  was  weaving,  he 
fiung  the  reeking  hide  of  a  wild  horse  freshly  skinned 
over  her  loom,  and  the  carcass  into  t he  room.  Dreadful- 
ly frightened  and  hurt,  the  sun-goddess  withdrew  into  a 
rocky  cave  and  shut  the  door.  Instantly  there  was 
darkness  over  heaven  and  earth— a  calamity  which  the 
turbulent  gods  improved  by  making  a  confused  noise 
like  the  buzzing  of  flies.  A  great  congress  of  all  the 
gods  was  now  held  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kiver  of  Heaven 
(the  Milky-way),  and  after  devising  and  carrying  out 
many  expedients — which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
arts  of  life  in  Japan — ^the  sun-goildess  came  out,  light 
shone  again,  and  Susanoo  was  banished  into  a  distant 
land,  where  his  adventures  took  place,  the  accounts  of 
which  fill  many  pages  in  the  national  mythology.  As 
the  earth-gods  and  evil  deities  multiplied,  confusion  and 


discord  reigned,  which  the  sun-goddess  seeing  resolved 
to  correct  by  sending  her  grandson,  Kinigi,  to  earth  to 
rule  over  it.  She  gave  him  a  mirror— the  emblem  of 
hei  own  soul — a  sword  of  divine  temper  taken  by  Su- 
sanoo from  the  tail  of  an  eight-headed  dragon  which  he 
had  slain,  and  a  seal  or  baU.  Accompanied  by  a  great 
retinue  of  deities,  be  descended  by  means  of  the  float- 
ing bridge  of  heaven  on  which  the  diyine  first  pair  bad 
stood  to  Mount  Kirishima  (which  lies  between  Hiuga 
and  Satsuma).  After  his  descent,  heaven  and  earth, 
which  had  already  separated  to  a  considerable  distance, 
receded  utterly,  and  further  communication  ceased. 
Nuiigi  was  received  with  due  honors  by  the  earthly 
kami,  and  began  to  rule  without  much  opposition.  His 
grandson,  whose  motlier  was  a  dragcm  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  was  Jimmu  Tenno  (as  he  is  usually  styled), 
the  first  mikado  of  Japan.  At  this  point  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  KojiH  ends.  Thenceforth  the  narratives  of 
the  Kajiki  (with  Nthonfft)  form  the  history  of  Japan  to 
the  time  of  Suiko  (empress),  who  reigned  A.D.  693- 
628,  and  on  these  books  all  subsequent  works  are 
based. 

The  KojUci  and  Nihonffi  form  the  historic  and  doctri- 
nal basis  of  Shinto,  and  from  them  we  gather  its  char- 
acteristics. Its  cosmogony  and  thec^ony  is  evolution. 
In  it  is  no  Supreme  God,  Creator,  or  Trinity  (as  some 
foreign  writera  have  said).  Its  highest  gods  were  once 
creatures  before  being  creators,  and  all  its  lower  grades 
of  deities  were  once  men.  The  Shinto  earth  is  Japan; 
its  heaven  is  immediately  above  the  mikado*a  realm. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  several  pain 
of  deities  preceding  the  first  having  sex,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  native  writers,  show  that  they  are  merely 
names  descriptive  of  the  various  stages  through  which 
they  passed  before  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  some  of  the  names  of  these  rudimentary 
deities  are  "  First  Mud,"  "  Sand  and  Mud,"  "  Body  with- 
out Hands,  Feet,  or  Head  —  fcetus,"  *' Beginning  of 
Breath,"  "Complete  Perfection,"  "Awful  One,"  etc 
Thus,  out  of  the  mud,  through  a  series  of  protoplastic 
deities,  the  first  creative  pair  evolved  unto  perfection. 

So  far  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  KojUd  and 
Nihongi  texts,  refraining  from  any  but  the  most  neces- 
sary explanations  or  comment.  From  the  acknowl- 
edged native  orthodox  commentators,  who  add  much 
more  in  works  which  are  the  richest  mines  for  the  stu- 
dent of  Japanese  archaology  and  religion,  we  add  further 
explanation.  The  description  of  the  act  of  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  in  creating  Japan  is  only  a  euphemism  for  the 
sexual  act.  The  jewelled  spear,  Ilinta  thinks,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lingo.  The  worship  of  the  phallus  has 
from  prehistoric  times  been  nearly  universid  in  Japan 
{The  Mikado' 9  Evtpirt,  p.  88,  note).  The  point  of  the 
spear  became  the  axis  of  the  earth.  That  "the  mo- 
tion imparted  to  the  fluid  mass  of  earth  was  the  OTigin 
of  its  daily  revolutions"  is  a  statement  showing  how  the 
acquisition  of  European  knowledge  enables  a  Shinto 
commentator  to  accommodate  an  ancient  text  to  mod- 
em notions.  The  island  forroeil  by  the  congealed  drops 
was  once  at  the  north  pole,  but  bus  since  taken  ita 
present  position  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Japan  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  globe,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  she 
escaped  the  flood  which  took  place  in  China  in  the  reign 
of  Yao  (B.C.  2356),  and  by  which  Occidental  countries 
were  drowned,  China  and  Ck>rea  suffering  less,  because 
near  Japan.  The  stars  were  formed  when  Izanagi*s 
spear  was  drawn  out  of  the  earth ;  the  muck  which  was 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  world  flew  off 
in  lumps  into  space  and  became  the  stars.  After  the 
birth  of  the  Japan  islands  (Yezo  and  Sagbalin  not  be- 
ing mentioned,  as  these  were  not  discovered  till  long 
after  the  writing  of  the  Kajiki)  by  ordinary  generation, 
the  remaining  small  islands  and  foreign  countries  were 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  the  foam  of 
the  sea ;  hence  their  immeasurable  inferiority.  Hence 
Japan  is  the  Holy  (Country — the  Land  of  the  Gods — and 
the  mikado  is  the  Tenno  (heavenly  king)  and  the  Ten* 
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■hi  (MB  of  betren)  wlunn  lU  JapuMM  mntt  rtrnently 
obey. 

Shinto  oonUitis  no  monl  coim.  The  dutjr  of  (he 
SbintmW  ii  to  live  in  fMr  and  rEvenncs  of  lh«  mem- 
oriM  oftlid  deid,  Co  imitate  the  cximplc  of  the  god> 
■Dd  illustrioiu  <nce«lora.  Shinto  |>reKrib«(  no  titual, 
fornmUteinodogm«»,«nitiini  no  mi^unient,te«ehe«no 
immorul'itj,  commanda  iio  potemic  propagation.  Theae 
two  latter  doctrinci  mtj  b«  euily  developed  from  ila 
Scriptural,  ai  ID  practice  they  have  bKn,  »in«  all  men 
an  derived  from  godi  who  are  immortal,  and  the  heav- 
enly hami  made  war  upon  the  earthly,  and  the  mikado* 
by  divine  right  alew  the  di»bedient  rebeli.  The  pre- 
(critied  eceloiaaticai  machineiy  and  ptrnmntl  arc  ex- 
tnmely  dmple.  Ita  templea  (™it/ii,  "  houae  varthy  of 
honor^are  thatched  or  ihinglsd  ediflcea  ofiiwiUwood, 
about  which  there  ahould  be  no  paint,  gilding,  or  gaudy 
decoTalioD.  The  type  of  Shinto  architecture,  easily 
recogniaert,  ia  the  primitive  hiit  with  riilge-pole  and 
croiB-beama.  Within  are  no  Idola  or  emblema.  Notb- 
ing  li  viiible  aave  the  itrips  of  notched  white  paper 
called  the  goKei,  which  depend  from  a  wand  of  hinoki 
wood,  or  are  flxcd  in  a  put  of  vaaes.  A  minor — em- 
blem oftbe  purity  of  the  sun-iioddeia — acloaet  of  hinoki 
containing  a  paper  on  which  a  prayer  is  written,  and, 
nn  occaaions,  the  oSeringa  of  fruit,  filh,  and  varioul 
food*,  which  become  the  property  ot  the  ahrine-kcepe™, 
'a  Shinto  temple.    Outtide,  at 


the  ei 


K  ottt. 


a  (turd-real), or  portal;  now  aerving  to  the  common 
mind  aa  a  gateway,  but  anciently  uaed  aa  a  perch  for 
the  aacred  fowls  who  proclaimed  the  break  of  day. 
Among  the  moat  approved  of  the  ancient  sacrifleca, 

and  brocade  (now  partly  lymboliied  by  the  joiril,  were 
white  horaca.  boar^  and  cocka — the  flnt  for  the  per- 
aonal  tue  of  the  gods,  the  lecond  for  food,  and  the  third 
for  (ime-keepera.  A  peculiarity  concerning  the  living 
aacridcea  wai  that  they  were  not  itaughCered,  but  atter 
bnng  hung  up  by  the  lega  before  the  ahrine  were  again 
■et  free.  %n  was  recngniaed,  and  the  need  of  confes- 
aion  and  cleansing  reciiguised.  All  sin  was  conceived 
aa  pollution.     The  chief  Shinto  rite  is  ihi 
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lion,  and  an  iron  mannihin  waa  made  of  the  atu  of  lb« 

mikado  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  ancient  elabo- 
rate ■yitenis  of  puriHcalioii  byaalt  orwater  in  the  caaea 
of  birth,  death,  etc,  binding  the  ntoath  of  the  offlciating 
prieat  with  paper,  lesl  breath  poUute  the  offeringa,  arc 
only  obaerved  at  present  by  Shinto  purists,  and  their 
modem  enprasion  ia  that  oif  rinsing  tJie  mouth  or  dip- 
ping the  hands  in  water  before  prayer  tt  the  shriin. 
The  following  U  a  chancteriitie  Shinto  prayer.  The 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  pulls  a  white  rope  attacheil  lo 
a  bell  hung  in  the  roof  above  the  ■hrine,clapa  hiahandi 
thrice,  foUa  them  palm  to  palm,  bows  his  head  on  bit 
thumhe,  and  praya,  "' 


eby« 


ig  faults  . 


hollv. 


!  offer 


inga,  of  prayen  fur  cleansing  and  actual  lustrations. 
Andcntly  the  mikados  commanded  public  ablutions  in 

paper  figures  of  men 
puted  tlie  high-prieat 
It  Kioto  to  perfunn  the  symbolical  act  for  the  whole  na- 


<^ 


ird  by  yon,  I  have  committed :  by  blowing  off  and 
clearing  away  the  ealamitiea  which  tvil  gnda  might  in- 
flict j  bycauMngme  to  livelong  and  hard, like  tba  bat- 
ing rock;  and  by  repeating  to  the  gods  of  heaTenly 
origin  and  to  the  gods  of  earthly  origin  the  petitions 
which  I  present  every  day,  along  with  ynur  hreath,  that 
they  may  hear  with  thesharp-eamfaicssufthe  furth-gal- 
loping  njlu"  In  the  Kiigithiti,  or  Book  n/Cmmomial 
Line,  there  are  numerous  apecimeoa  of  pnyen  and  Joy- 
ful chanta  for  harvest,  remarkable  alike  for  their  sol- 
emn aimplicity  and  poetic  beauty.  The  delBed  forcea 
of  nature  -^  thunder,  lightning,  earthquake* —  and  ttie 
kami  of  the  aea,  rivera,  hot  aprings,  mountains,  trees, 
roads,  yards,  and  wells,  are  all  worshipped  and  addressed 
in  prayer. 

Such  ia  "pure  Shinto"— a  tudd  mythology,  a  patri- 
archal cult  of  autochthuna,  a  literaiv  scafloUing  fov 
proving  np  the  supremacy  of  a  tribe  of  conqnerora,  a 
religioua  device  for  a  nation  in  its  aavage  infancy^a 
Kobinson  Cnisoc  among  religions.  Uotodri  teaches  that 
morale  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  because  they  were 
an  immoral  people;  but  in  Japan  there  ia  no  neeeaai|y 
for  any  system  of  morals,  aa  eveiy  Japanese  actcll 
aright  if  he  only  consulted  bis  own  heart  The  duty 
of  a  good  Japanese  consists  in  obeying  the  mikado, 
without  questioning  whether  these  commands  are  right 
or  wrong.  It  is  only  immoral  people  like  the  Chinese 
who  presume  to  discuss  the  character  of  their  aovereigna. 
;  Hence,  in  ancient  Japan,  government  and  religion  were 
I  one  and  the  same.  The  mikailo  u  the  centre  of  Church 
and  State,  which  are  one^  He  is  more  than  sovereign 
pontiff.  Japan  ia  the  land  of  the  gods.  The  mikado 
ia  god  and  vicar  of  all  the  gnd^  and  in  his  handa  real* 
the  ownership  of  all  the  land ;  hence,  what  a  Japanesa 
eats,  drinks,  and  enjoya  is  from  the  mikado  and  hia 
heavenly  ancestora.  And,  above  all,  ia  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Holy  ConnlTV — one  dynasty  of  heaveii-de- 
scended  rulers,  which  from  all  time  has  stood  unchanged, 
and  to  all  eternity  will  stand  unchangeable.  (In  Japan 
the  dynasty  has  never  changed.  1'lie  present  mikado 
ia  the  123<1  of  the  line,  while  in  China  there  have  been 

for  the  accession  of  jimmu  Tennu  is  B.C  660.)  Aa  a 
political  force,  Shinto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  if  indeed  of  any  nation.  More  than  all  else,  it 
has  contributed  to  the  unity  of  the  Japanese  people.  It 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  tremendoua  rercdu^n  of 
IS6S,  whose  secoiHlary  eVtet  and  outward  phases  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  Such  waa  Shinto 
before  the  advent  of  Confucian  etbica  or  Buddhism. 
"It  is  quite  possible  lo  show  that  the  indigenous  belief 
of  the  ancient  jB|ianese  conuined  unformed  materials 
out  of  which  might  have  been  evolved,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  both  positive  morality  and  Uw,  had  not  the 
process  been  interrupteil  at  an  earty  stage." 

II.  tlulnry  of  SUnloiim,  inrlading  ill  Dertlnpmmli 
and  Modifiaitiimt  6y  Baddham  ,md  Chimt  Kikia  (A.n. 
G0O-I70O).— The  Chinese  ethical  system  reacbnl  Japan 
long  before  Buddhism.  Confucianism  easily  lemls  itaelf 
to  despotism,  and  the  Five  Relations  of  the  Chinese  sage 
were  grafted  on  Shinto  before  the  creed  of  Budiiha  be- 
gan lo  inHuenee  the  Japanese  in  and  after  A.D.  562. 
The  new  lailh  from  India  met  with  lesdy  acceptance 
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its  gorgeouB  rifcual  aooa  aclipsing  the  old  cuUi  which 
gradually  kwt  many  of  its  dbtingnUhing  character- 
istics, aod  for  ceotuiie»  was  unkaown  in  its  parity 
to  the  masses,  though  jealou«ly  gfiaided  by  a  few  -oourt 
nobles.  In  some  sequestered  miyas  its  rites  were  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  to  the  lighting  of  flro  by  means 
only  of  the  fire-drill  and  R^nispora  obtuaa  wood,  whence 
the  native  word  hwoki, "  fire-wood." 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  their  moce  sensuous 
worship,  the  Buddhist  propagandists  found  that  the  roots 
of  Shinto  were  very  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  martial 
Japanese.  To  retain  permanent  ludd  upon  the  national 
heart,  it  would  be  necessary  to  propound  some  scheme 
of  reconciliation  by  which  tlie  ancient  traditions  of 
their  divine  ancestors  were  woven  into  the  Indian  dog- 
mas. To  do  this  required  some  master  spirit  profound- 
ly learned  in  both  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  a  deep  student 
of  the  Japanese  nature,  bold,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous. 
The  conversion  of  a  line  of  theocratic  emperors,  whose 
atithority  was  derived  from  their  divine  origin  and  sac- 
erdotal character,  is  a  striking  anomaly  in  Japanese  his- 
tory :  but  to  fuse  into  unitv  such  cults  as  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  was  a  task  like  that  of  reconoiliog  Homer 
and  Moses — Grecian  and  Hebrew  culture.  Neverthe- 
less, a  Japanese  Pliilo  was  at  hand.  Kobo,  a  Buddhist 
priest  (b.  774,  d.  885),  perhaps  Japan's  mightiest  Intel- 
lect^-'the  resemblance  of  whose  head  to  ti^at  of  Shak- 
spears  has  been  pointed  out — achieved 'the  work  with 
simost  perfect  success.  Kobo  was  a  scholar  in  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Chinese,  a  zealous  student  of  Buddhism  in 
Gorea  and  China,  and  a  master  of  the  Shinto  Scriptures, 
which  he  studied  at  the  Japanese  Mecca,  Iscf.  While 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  ToyO)  she  manifested  hei^ 
self  to  him  and  delivered  the  revektion  on  which  his 
system  is  founded.  His  scheme,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
the  Shinto  deities  were  the  incarnations  of  Buddha  in 
Japan  previous- to  the  teaching  of  his  perfiect  doctrines. 
£ach  Shinto  kami  is  rebaptized  with  a  Buddhist  name. 
Thus  Amaterasu  beoomes  Amida,  Ojin,  Uachiman,  etc 
The  legends  of  the  Kojiki  were  explained  according  to 
the  phikMophy  of  Buddhism,  and  shown  to  contain  the 
essence  and  tenets  of  Buddha's  teachiugs.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  this  style  of  reasoning  is  the  Sanba^ 
irif  one  of  the  best  Japanese  theological  works.  Ko- 
bo's  system  finally  secured  the  complete  ascendency  of 
Buddhism.  The  mikado  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Riobu'Shwio  (twofold  doctrine  of  the 
gods).  In  the  daily  worship  for  each  month,  ttie  Buddh- 
ist Bosatsii  (Podhisattra)  and  certain  of  the  Shinto  kami 
are  worshipped  as  one  and  the  same.  The  general 
name  for  the  kami,  who  were  incarnations  of  Buddha,  is 
goMffen.  Thenceforth,  until  within  the  last  decade,  the 
form  of  Shinto  generally  known  and  practiced,  and  as 
such  treated  of  by  European  writers,  was  Btobu,  impure 
or  Buddhaized  Shinto,  which  as  utterly  repudiated  by 
true  Sbintoists,  who  accuse  Kobo  of  fraud  and  forgery. 
We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  more  sects  of  corrupt  Shintoists,  but  pass 
on  to  glance  briefly  at  the  recent  developments  and 
sudden  outburst  of  Shinto  as  a  tremendous  political  force 
'ux  and  since  the  ever-memorable  year  of  1868,  when  Ja- 
pan achieved  the  paradox  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  re- 
gime and  to  the  minlem  order  of  things. 

III.  Revival  and  ReformaLUm  o/ShitUaitm  (from  A.D. 
1700  to  the  present  time). — Within  the  Isst  hundred 
years  a  school  of  native  writers  have  attempted  to  purge 
Shinto  of  its  foreign  elemenu  and  present  it  in  its  orig- 
inal purity.  The  activity  of  these  scholars  bore  fruit 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  some  po- 
lemic, but  most  of  it  of  high  historic  and  antiquarian 
value.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
opened  to  see  that  the  shogun  was  a  political  usurper, 
and  the  mikado,  being  the  vicar  of  the  gods,  was,  and 
ought  of  right  to  be,  the  sole  ruler  of  his  people.  The 
increasing  reverence  for  the  mikado  genersted  by  Shinto 
^cholaxs  soon  grew  into  fiery  seal,  and  a  turbulent  de- 
terminalioa  to  restore  the-mikadoi  abolish  Buddhism, 


swcepall  foreigners  from  the  Holy  Country,  and  rehabil- 
itate  Shinto  as  the  State  religion.  Shinto  created  one 
of  the  most  powerful  currents  of  thought  that  helped  to 
swell  the  flood  which  in  1868  swept  away  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  and  restored  the  Tenno  (son  of 
heaven)  or  mikado  (honorable  gate,  sublime  porte,  Pha- 
raoh) to  supremacy,  abolished  the  office  of  shogun, 
and  made  the  city  of  Yedo  the  national  capital,  now 
called  Tokio.  These  changes  would  doubtless  have  taken 
place  even  if  Perry  or  other  foreigners  had  not  come  to 
Japan.  Their  presence  gave  to  the  mighty  ^iprising  of 
the  nation  that  outward  direction  which  has  filled  the 
eye  of  Christendom  with  wonder.  No  sooner  was  the 
new  or  ancient  form  of  government  established  in  Tokio 
than  successive  edicts  were  issued  which  utterly  purged 
the  Riubu-Shinto  temples  and  all  the  national  shrines 
of  all  Buddhist  influences,  both  material  and  personal, 
and  again  the  goheiy  mirror,  and  unpainted  wood  re- 
placed the  symbols,  gilding,  candles,  incense,  and  paint  of 
Buddhism.  The  Buddhbt  monasteries  and  temples  were 
shorn  of  much  of  their  revenues,  and  '^  sequestration" 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  propaganda  was  instituted 
in  Tokio,  and  attempts  made  to  convert  all  the  Japanese 
people  to  Shinto  tenets  and  practice.  Despite  of  spo- 
radic and  local  successes,  the  scheme  was  a  splendid  fail- 
ure, and  bitter  disappointment  succeeded  the  first  exul- 
tation of  victory.  Confronted  by  modem  problems  of 
society  and  government,  the  mikado's  ministers  found 
themselves  unable,  if  indeed  willing,  to  entomb  politics 
in  religion,  and  gradually  the  shadowy  cult  of  Shinto 
waned  from  its  momentary  splendor.  Its  fortunes  may 
be  traced  in  the  rank  and  grade  of  the  Department  of 
Keligion.  Anciently,  and  for  a  while  in  1808,  the  Jin  Gi 
Kuan  (council  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth)  held 
equal  authority  and  influence  with  the  Dai  Jo  Kuan 
(the  great  council  of  the  government).  Soon,  however, 
from  a  supreme  Kuattf  it  was  made  one  of  the  ten  boards 
of  administration,  the  Jin  Gi  Sho.  In  less  than  a  year 
its  dignity  was  again  lowered  by  being  made  the  Kio 
Bu  Sho  (board  of  religious  instruction).  Finally,  in 
1877,  it  was  quietly  turned  over  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  made  a  bureau  with  a  ver>'  shadowy  exist- 
ence. Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  to 
millions  in  Japan,  and,  with  Buddhism,  shares  the  arena 
against  advancing  Christianity  in  that  count r}*.  The 
census  of  1874  gave  a  return  of  76,119  Shinto  ofliciols 
and  priests,  and  128,000  Shinto  shrines  as  against  207,699 
Buddhist  priests  and  monks  and  90,000  temples.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Buddhists  still  outnumber  Shintoists 
four  or  five  times  over.  The  cardinal  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Religion  in  1872,  which  are 
the  central  themes  of  the  Shinto  lecturers  (who,  how- 
ever, enforce  them  by  texts  drawn  from  the  Confucian 
and  Chinese  classics),  are  the  three  following : 

1.  Thon  shall  honor  the  gods  and  love  thy  countrv. 

2.  Thon  phnlt  clearly  nuderstand  the  principles  of  heav- 
en and  the  duty  of  man. 

8.  Thou  Bhnlt  revere  the  mikado  as  thy  sovereign  and 
obey  the  will  of  his  conrt. 

In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  simply  a  cultured  and  in- 
tellectual atheism.  In  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedi- 
ence to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates.  "Shinto, 
as  expounded  by  MotoSri,  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
gine for  reducing  the  people  to  a  condition  of  mental 
slavery."  Japan  being  a  country  of  very  striking  nat- 
ural phenomena,  the  very  soil  and  air  lend  themselves 
to  support  in  the  native  mind  this  system  of  hero-wor- 
ship and  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  conservative  power  of  the  ancestral  influ- 
ences, the  patriotic  incentives,  and  the  easy  morals  of 
Shinto,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  pressure  of 
Buddhism,  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  Chris- 
tianity, it  can  long  reutn  its  hold  upon  the  Japanese 
people.  For  the  details  of  worship,  festivals,  symbols, 
description  of  temples,  etc.,  see  woiks  on  Japan. 

IV.  Literature, — The  leading  writer  on  Shinto  is 
Ernest  Satow,  secretary  in  Japanese  to  ILB^M^Lega- 
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tipn  in  Jaimd,  who  h«8  written  The  Revival  of  Pure 
ShftUo,  tod  The  SMnio  Shrines  of  Jee,  in  the  Traneac- 
tiont  of  the  Asiatic  Societjf  of  Japan  for  1874;  The  Mjf- 
ihology  and  Worship  of  the  AnciaU  Japanese,  m  the 
Westminster  Revi£w  fur  Julv,  1878.  See  nUo  GriffiSp  The 
Mikado's  Empire,  p.  4S-bS,  96-100,  IGO,  800;  Apple- 
ton^  Cgdopadia,  ix,  638,  551,  562;  Fuso  Mimi  Bu- 
kuro  (a  budget  of  Japanese),  Xotes  (Yokohama,  1874) ; 
see  also,  with  caution,  Klaproth,  Aperfu  des  Ammles  des 
Empereurs  da  Japon;  Siebold,  A  rchiv  zur  Beschreibunff 
mm  Japan;  Kjimpfer,  Ilistortf  of  Japan;  and  the  va- 
rious sketches  of  travellers  and  missionaries.  See  Ja- 
PAN.     (W.  E.  G.) 

Ship  (for  the  original  term,  see  below).  Under  this 
head  we  propose  to  bring  together  all  the  important 
information  extant  rdating  to  ancient  and  especially 
Diblical  naval  operations.  In  doing  so  we  largely  make 
use  of  the  materials  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaini. 

L  ExtaU  qf  Navigation,— Th^Je^i  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  seafaring  people ;  yet  their  position  on  the 
map  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the  business 
which  relates  thereunto.  Pboonicia,  the  north-western 
part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestionably  among,  if  not  at 
the  head  of,  the  earliest  cultivators  of  maritime  afEiirs. 
Then  the  Holy  Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a 
sea  which  was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  luiviga- 
tion,  and  the  centre  of  social  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Within  its  own  borders  it  had  a  navigable  lake.  The 
Nile,  with  which  river  the  fathers  of  the  nation  had 
become  acquainted  in  their  bondage,  was  another  great 
thoroughfare  for  ships.  The  lied  Sea  itself,  which  con- 
duced towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great  distance 
even  from  the  capital  of  the  land.  Then  at  different 
points  in  its  long  line  of  sea-coast  there  were  harbors  of 
no  mean  repute.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyro  and 
Sidon  in  Phosuicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  and  Jaffa  (Joppa) 
in  Palestine.  Yet  the  decidedly  agricultural  bearing 
of  the  Israelittsh  constitution  checked  such  a  develop- 
ment of  power,  activity,  and  wealth  as  these  favorable 
opportunities  might  have  called  forth  on  behalf  of  sea- 
faring pursuits.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arts  of  ship- building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  £ast,  and  immediately  from 
the  Levant;  whence  we  may  justifiably  infer  that 
these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
were  there  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  at  an  early 
period,  at  least,  than  in  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
world  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Strabo,  bk.  xvi;  Coroenz,  De  Nave 
Tyria),  In  the  early  periods  of  their  history  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  would  partake  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  and  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  they  gained  possession  of  the  entire  land,  and  for  a 
long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  sovereignty  of 
very  much  of  their  seaUiard  to  the  Philistines  and  other 
hostile  tribes.  The  earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships 
lies  in  impenetrable  darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts 
are  concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix,  13  there  is,  however,  a 
prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  connect  the 
Israelites  with  shipping  at  an  early  period :  **  Zebulun 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for 
a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon" 
(comp.  DeuUxxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xix,  10  sq.) — words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher  in  the 
actual  division  of  the  lanit  These  local  advantages, 
however,  could  have  been  only  partially  improved,  since 
we  find  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for 
Solomon,  engaging  to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  tim- 
ber CQt  in  Lebanon  for  the  Temple,  and  leaving  to  the 
Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the  wood  from 
the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  When,  after  having  conquered 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  farther  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Solomon  proceeded  to  convert  them  into  naval  sta- 
tions for  his  own  purposes,  he  was  still,  whatever  he 
did  himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  **  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea"  (1  Kings  ix,  26;  x,  22>    The 


effort,  however^  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in  connection 
with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  successful ;  it  soon  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  Jehoehaphat  failed  when  at  a  later 
day  be  tried  to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enter- 
prise (xxii,  49, 50).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa 
was  a  Jewish  seaport  (1  Haoc  xiv,  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  afforded 
to  form  a  more  capacious  port  at  Casarea  (Josephos, 
War,  iti,  9, 3).  Nevertheless,  no  purely  Jewish  trade 
b}'  sea  was  hence  even  now  called  into  being.  Caesarea 
was  the  place  whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii,  xxviii),  if  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  maritime  affain  in  order  to  be 
rightly  understood,  affords  also  rich  and  valuable  mate^ 
rials  towards  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel , 
convinced,  be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  ir- 
resistible evidences  of  tbe  certaintv  of  the  eventa  therein 
recorded,  and,  by  warranuble  inferences,  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  evangelical  history  in  general.  No  one  but  an 
eye-witness  could  have  written  the  minute,  exact,  true, 
and  graphic  account  which  these  two  chapters  give. 
The  vessels  connected  with  Diblical  history  were,  with 
the  exception  of  those  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (for 
which  see  below),  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  al- 
most indeed  exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  period 
of  known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  antiquity, 
the  Phoenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to  have  supported 
a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known  they  did  for  predatory, 
purposes.  This  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Bibliod 
ships  exonerates  us  from  entering  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  coustruction  of  ancient  ships  and  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions.  A  good  general  summary  on  that 
head  may  be  found  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  A  ntiquiiies fB.y,  A  few  details  chiefly  respects 
ing  ships  of  burden  may  be  of  service  to  the  scriptural 
student. 

II.  Sources  of  InfomuUion,— -Ancient  literature  is 
singularly  deficient  in  everything  which  relates  to  ships, 
or  navigation.  No  work  written  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject has  come  down  to  us;  and  we  arc  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  the  incidental  notices  in 
poets  and  historians,  or  upon  the  figures  on  coins,  mar- 
bles, or  paintings,  often  the  works  of  ignorant  artists, 
which  are  calculate<l  to  mislead.  Recent  discoveries 
have,  however,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  marbles  and  pictures  exhumed 
at  llerculaneum  and  Pompeii.  No  one  writer  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied 
us  (it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have 
supplied  us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 
merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  Luke  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  xxviii).  There 
was  also  dug  up  at  the  Pirsus,  in  1834,  a  seriea  of  mar- 
ble slabs,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  inventories  of  the 
ships  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  Bockh,  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  Urkunden 
iiier  das  Seewesen  des  attischen  Staates  (Berlin,  1840,  fol. 
and  8vo).  The  pictorial  representations  on  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  monuments  supply  us  some  additional 
information.  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomtuticon,  has  giv- 
en a  long  list  of  nautical  terms  which,  although  not  often 
accompanied  by  explanations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
terminology  of  ancient  seamanship,  and  is  satisfactory  as 
agreeing  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Luke. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Oriijines,  also  gives  many  nau- 
tical terms  with  explanations.  For  other  literature,  sec 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

III.  Oriyinal  Terms,— \»  regards  Paul's  voyage,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ships:  fir8t,theAdramyttian  vessel  [sceAimAMVTTiUM] 
which  took  him  from  Oesarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was 
probably  a  coasting-vessel  of  no  great  size  (Acts  xxvii, 
1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian  com -ship,  in 
which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (ver.  6 ; 
xxviii,  1)  [see  Meuta]  ;  and,  thirdly,  another  large  Al- 
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cxiDiImn  cum-ihip,  in  wbieb  be  uiled  rrom  Htlci  by 
S;-riciuc  111(1  Rhegiiini  to  PuteoU  (vrr.  II-IS). 

The  wurd  Fioploved  bf  Luke  of  etch  or  Ibeae  (hips 
iit,  with  one  tingle  eiceptior,  wben  he  utei  yavf  {Act> 
xxvii,  41],  the  generic  term  tXdTov  (rer.  %  S,  10,  15, 
IS,  30,  87,  38,  S9,  44;  xxviii,  11).  The  Mme  eeneraJ 
uue«  pn'*il*  thnnigbout.  ElMwherein  llieAcla(xK, 
lS,8tt;  xxi,  2, 8, 6)  we  hive  itXdIiii'.  So  in  Jimci  (iii, 
4)  and  in  the  KereUtion  (viii,  9-,  xviii,  17,  19).  In 
the  Uospels  we  htva  wXeiev  (puMi'm)  ot  a-Xoidpiov 
(Harkiv.Sfi;  Jahnxxi,8).  In  the  Sept.  we  find  v.Voi- 
ov  uied  twenty-eight  timei  and  vaiic  nine  timee.  Iluih 
words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ''391,  oni,  or 
mjK,  onfydJk.  In  Jonah  i,  fi,  trXoEoi'  ia  used  to  repre- 
sent the  Heb.  ri3^BC,  MTJtfaifA,  which,  from  its  elymol- 
ogy,  appeals  lo  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a  rtecli  or 
with  hatches,  in  oppoeition  to  an  open  boaL  The  senses 
in  which  mripoc  (2  Mice  xii,  B,  6)  and  vEir^it  (Acts 
ixvii,  in,  32)  are  tniployed  we  shall  notice  as  we  pro- 
ceed. The  use  of  rpuipiic.  or  Irirenu  (A.V.  "galley"), 
islimiled  toaiungle  pasuge  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Uacc. 
ir,  SO).  In  four  passages  (Kumb.  ixiv,  24;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
31;  E«k.xii,9;  Dan.  zi, 80)  the  Heb.  tern  U  "Zt, /tF, 
■a  called  f>om  being  >et  up  or  iirU'.    See  Boat. 
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narrative  which  we  lake  as  our  chief  guide  aHunli  a 
good  itandard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
Paul  WM  wrecked  had  276  peiaons  on  board  (Acts  xxvii, 
S7),  besides  a  cargo  (fopriov)  at  wheat  (ver.  10,  38) ; 
and  all  these  pamengen  seern  to  have  been  taken  on  to 
Pnteoliin  another  ship  (iiviii,  11)  which  had  her  own 
crew  and  her  own  cargo ;  noris  there  atrace  of  any  dif- 
flcnlly  iu  the  matter,  though  the  emergency  was  nnex- 
pecteil.  Now  in  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for 
carrying  troops,  it  ia  a  comninn  eslimalc  lo  allow  a  tun 
and  a  half  per  man;  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  these  Alexandrian  corn-ships  were 

is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other  instances. 
The  ship  in  which  Joaephot  waa  wrecked  (^l.t/f,  j  8), 
in  the  same  part  of  the  levant,  had  600  souls  on  board. 
The  Alexandrian  cora-abip  described  by  Lucian  (fiiifig. 
i.Tda)  as  driven  into  the  Pineus  by  itresa  of  weather, 
and  as  exciting  general  attention  from  ha  great  size, 
would  appear  (front  a  consideration  of  the  measuremenis, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  hare  measured  1 100  or 
1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philidelphus,  de- 
scribed by  Atheiueua  {v.  204),  this  must  have  been  much 
larger ;  but  it  would  be  no  ntont  fair  to  lake  that  as  a 
standard  than  to  like  the  "Great  Kastem"  as  a  type  of 
a  modem  ateimer.  On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an 
ancient  merchant-ship  might  range  IVotn  600  to  1000 
Ions,  we  ire  clear]/  within  the  mirk. 

3.  Mrrduml-ihipt  inthtOld  TWT.— The  earilett  pas- 
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sages  wberc  aealaring  is  alluded  lo  in  Ibe  Old  Test,  lie 
the  following  in  order:  (Jen.  xlix,l3,in  Ibe  prophecy  ef 
Jacob  concerning  Zebalun  (Sept.  [aroin7aii  trap  lipuov 
irXoi'wi');  Numb.xxir,24,in  Ilslaam 'a  prophecy  (where, 
however,  ships  are  not  racniioned  in  the  Sept.);  Deut. 
xxviii,  68,  in  one  of  the  warnings  of  Moses  (^waoTpt^o 
ei  KirpiDc  ii'c  A'iyvtrrav  iv  wXaioiiOi  Judg.  t,  17,  in 
Deborah's  Song  (Adt  ir'c  ri  wnpoiiil  rXoioic),  Next 
after  these  it  is  naiursl  to  tnention  the  illualrations  and 
descriptions  conncclcd  with  thia  subject  in  Job  (jx,  !6, 
jj  tai  ioTK  vannV  lx>'OS  Hov)  ind  in  the  Psalms  (xlvii 
[xWiiij,  T,  if  rviifieTi  /Sinifi  avrrpi'^iic  wXoIo  Qae- 

oi  inrapaivtHTit  n'c  SoXomrav  Iv  wXo/di().  Prov. 
xiiii,  84  may  also  be  quoted.  To  Ihia  aild  ixx,  19 
(rpiPoBS  viios  rorrovapaiavi) ;  xxxi,  H  (yavt  t/i- 
veptvoiiitnt  /larpi'^ci').  Solomon'a  own  abips  which 
may  have  siiggCBled  some  of  Ihcae  illusttationa(l  Kings 
ix,'2G;  2  Cbron.  viii,  18;  ix,  21),  have  previously  been 
meiuitined.  We  must  notice  the  ditislmua  expedition 
of  Jehuahaphal's  Bhigis  ttnni  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
gebcrCI  KinBsxxii,48,49;  2  Chron.xx,B6,87}.  The 
psssages  which  remain  are  in  the  pmphctiv  especially 
Isaiah  and  Eaekicl.  In  Ihe  fomer  prophet  the  gen- 
eral term  "ships  of  Tarshish"  is  viriouely  given  in 
the  Sept.,  rrXoioi'  SaXaaa^t  (laa.  ii,  10),  wXoin  K-opxiT 
Savnc  (xxiii,  1. 14),  wXaia  Hapait  (1x,  9).  For  another 
allusion  to  seihring,  see  xliii,  14.  The  celebriled  27lh 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  carefully  etodied  in  all 
ill  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i,  S-IG  Ihe  rollowiitg  technical 
phrisea  in  the  Sept.  (besides  whit  hoe  been  already 
adduced)  ehould  be  noticed:  vavkay  (ver.  S),  aui-rpi- 
0ijvai  (ver.  4),  ii:fioXi)v  inci^carri/  t<2»'  eavuir,  tov 
ravfiaiijvm  {ver.  6),  toTont  q  iaXaaaa  (ver.  II,  12). 
In  Dan.  xi,  40  (avvax^BiTai  fiaaiKiit  rov  Boppa  tf 
uppaai  rai  tv  'imvei  C"i  ir  vamt  woXXo'c)  we  touch 
Ihe  subject  of  shipa  of  war. 

8.  iS*ip»  "/  Wot  ia  the  Apotrgpha. — Military  opera- 
tions both  1^  land  and  water  {iv  ry  ia\aeey  tai  txi 
rqc  Xtipas,  1  Mace,  viii,  23,82)  are  pmminent  subjects 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Thus  in  the  cunlricl  be- 
tween Judas  MaccabKDS  and  the  Romans  it  is  agtted 
(ver.  26,  28)  that  no  aiippliea  are  lo  be  afforded  lo  the 
enemies  of  either,  whellier  oItoc.  ittKa.,  ipyipiov,  ur 
wXoia.  In  a  later  passage  (xv,  3)  we  have  more  ex- 
plicitly, in  the  letter  of  king  Aniiochua,  wXara  itdXffii- 
ad  (see  vet.  14),  while  in  2  Mace,  iv,  20  (as  observed 
above)  the  word  rpi^peic,  "galleys,"  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Hero 
we  must  not  furget  Ihe  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Haccibnua  nn  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with  olber 
oniimenls  and  military  symbola,wcre  wXoin  irtyifXvi^- 
fiivn,  lie  rh  itwpiiiiim  vjrb  v&vrniv  tiv  wXtJvruv 
Hiv  SiXaaaav  (1  Mice,  xiii,  29).  Finally  muaC  be 
mentioned  Ihe  nofodt  at  Joppa,when  the  resident  Jews, 
with  their  wives  lud  chllilren,  200  in  nnmbcr,  were  in- 
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1 ;  Eccliu.  xxKiii,  2;  xUii,  2i ;  1  Ead.  if,  33. 


btanu  (tuyn,  in  IJlin  (ram*™),  hen«  called  iggila. 
Before  the  infenllon  nf  guniwwijer,  niFai  combau  were 
neeemrily  at  dote  quarten;  but  lo  enable  the  noklien 
{fnjjariu)  lu  fiKd^  wilhouC  interfering  witli  the  raw- 
en,  a  platrarm  or  gangway  (wapoloc)  wii  laid  on  Ihe 
biporthebulwiika  which  iiicroundtbe  deck,  proftcting 
panly  over  the  aids  and  panly  over  Ihe  deck.  Upon 
thi*  they  fought  I  and,  where  great  apeed  was  rcqnired. 


flight,  the  fighiing-m 
cue  movaDJe  i«al>  or  ttflola  (ipai" 
Iliem  to  sit  upon,  and  Troni  these  tt 
lala.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
of  the  caie,  flgbiing-vnaeLi  i 


e  requh 


e  natlrei  of  the  Soull 


detail*  of  the  bow  and  atem,  by  introducing  only  an* 
fODnhoTtheitraiKhl  part  or  the  ship  where  the  rewen 
were  aeaied.  Oiherwiae,  if  done  to  a  acale,  a  long  low 
Toael  would  have  appeared  on  a  coia  little  mote  than 


re  line. 
Aa  the  sie  of  the  resaela  waa 
were  decked  over,  the  lygitie  reta 
were  neccaaarily  placed  upon  rained  aeata.  Upon  trial 
it  waa  found  that  an  additional  nnk  of  ro wen,  aeated  on 
tha  deck  between  the  nan  of  the  primitive  rank,  could, 
l>y  keeping  time,  row  without  ditBculIy.    As  Ihne  wen; 

way  or  ahelleied  portion  of  Ihe  deek,  which  waa  called 
Ihe  tialanHiM,  or  sleeping -place,  they  were  called  thai- 

were  Ihe  Ikrimiln,  'Sjilf,  and  lialami/a ;  and  hence 
the  veitinl  diatance  between  the  rowen  was  only  one 
half  of  the  horizontal  diatance,  or  only  eighteen  inches, 
instead  of  six  feet,  as  i«  usually  suppiHed. 

The  monosylcior  hollow  iree,  with  both  ends  rounded, 
must  be  held  to  be  Ihe  primitive  form  and  model  for  the 
ship,  and  continued  In  be  so  with  little  alteration  till  the 
Middle  Age*,  when  a  change  in  the  mode  of  alecring  ren- 
dered ■  change  in  the  form  of  the  alem  necewar;-,  but 
which  iC  ia  foreign  to  out  purpose  to  take  into  cuiwder- 


M  Ihe  Sta  of  ffnfiJM.— The  reader  of  the 
well  aware  how  frequently  he  linda  liimaelf 
I'iour  on  the  romaniic  shorea  of  the  Sea  oT 
There  Jeaua  is  seen,  now  addressing  the 
on  boanl  a  vessel,  wXorai'  (Malt,  xiii,  2; 
'  down  Ihe  lake  (Matt, 


K,l;  xir,  13)  Juh 


17). 


:ipleB  were  proprieli 

nd  sea  (Hatl.  ir,  21 ;  Jobnxxi.8;  Luke  r,  8). 

ihi[ia''wpre  indeed  small.  Joaephu*  deaignatea 
the  ahipa  here  em^doyed  by  the  term  oKdpi. 
They  were  not,  however,  mere  boaia,  they 
carried  th«r  anchor  with  them  (IKar,  iii, 
10,  I ;  /.i/t,  S  83).  There  waa,  too,  a  kind 
of  vessel  larger  than  this,  called  <txii'ii  by 
Josephiu,  who  narrates  a  sea-Hght  which 
took  place  on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  by  Vespasian  himself 
( War,  iii,  10,  9).  It  thus  appcan  that  the 
lake  was  not  conlemplible  nor  ils  veasda 
mean;  and  those  should  hence  learn  to  qual- 
ify their  language  who  npreacnt  the  Oalile- 
an  fishermen  aa  of  the  poorest  class. 
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b  we  hive  the  lermi  a!y%aX6c  and  ri  Si^ii 
^  /iipq  TOO  wXaiov,  wfaich  ahouiil  be  nuticed  u 
lechnical.  Hen  igaia  irXoiDv  and  rkoidpiot' 
•e  ippcsr  lo  be  Bynonymoii*.  If  we  compile  all 
^  these  puugea  with  Josephiu,  we  euily  eome 
^    lu  tbe  conduaion  that,  with  the  lirjce  popuU- 

h»c  heetii  rut  number  both  uf  fi>huig-l»>U 
and  pleuure -boats,  and  that  b«t- building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  ita  abore* 
(.see  Stanley,  Sai.  and  J'al.  p.  867). 

riie  ao-called  shipa  of  the  Lake  of  TiberUi 

were  in  fact,  Hshiiig-boats  impelled  by  oan 

fsecMarkvi,48;  JuhnTi.l9).    Woleamalso 

ifChristsiillinglheteni- 


a  dhis 


sing  tl 


wXtovr 


Aaaj. 


There  is  a  melanchi 
Bobinson'a  Reitarrkei  (iii,  !53}  in  which  he  aaya  that 
on  his  approach  to  the  St*  of  'Hbetias  he  aaw  ■  ringle 
white  tail.  This  wai  the  sail  af  (he  one  riekely  boat 
which,  ai  we  learn  from  other  Iravellera  (see  especially 
Thomgon,  Land  and  Uooh,  ii,  HI),  iloiic  remains  on  a 
Kcne  represented  to  ua  in  the  gospela  and  in  Joaephot 
ai  full  of  life  from  the  multitude  ufils  Hshing-boats.  In 
the  Damtires  of  the  call  or  the  diicipks  to  be  "fiahen 
of  men"  (MatL  iv,  18-2-21  Hark  i,  lU-W;  Luke  T,  1-11), 
there  is  no  B|miBl  infonnation  coDceming  the  chanc- 
leriwics  of  thne  boat&  Id  the  account  nf  the  itorm 
and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii,!3-2T;  Hark  ir, 
B5-41 ;  Luke  viii,  22-26),  it  Is  for  every  reason  instruct- 
ive to  compare  the  three  uarrstivcs;  and  we  should  ob- 
serve that  Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  Thus,  iiunead  ofmis- 
fiAc  fiyai  iyiviTO  iv  rS  ^aXattf  (Alatt.  viii,  14)-,  we 
have  Kari^  Xni\oi|'  tfj'i/nni  c'c  Tflw  XifivJiv  (Lake 
vlil,  23),  and  again  jy  cX^hm  too  Matoc  (ver.  34) ; 
■nil  iiiBlead  of  Hart  to  rXoi'oi'  taXitrria^at,  we  have 
avvf^ijpovrTO.  In  Mark  (iv,  37)  we  have  rd  Ki/iaTa 
iwf/3aXX(v  ti'c  TO  wXeiav,  uiori  aliTv  tJJij  fiyHiia^ai. 
Tbii  evangelist  also  mentions  the  TfiairinfaKaiav,  or 
boatman's  ciiahion,  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
Bleeping  iv  rp  vpiiivf,  and  he  uses  the  lechnieal  term 

subject  In  Smith,  tHmrUilian  on  (he  GoiptU  (Lond. 
1853).  We  nuy  turn  now  to  John.  In  the  account  ho 
gives  of  what  followed  the  miracle  of  walking  on  Ihc 
•ea  {vi,  10-25),  wXaiov  and  a-XoiapiDv  seem  to  be  used 
indifferently,  and  we  have  mention  of  other  wXoinpin. 
There  would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  an  the 
lake.  The  reading,  however,  is  doubtful.  Finally,  in 
the  lolemn  scene  after  the  resuircciion  (John  xxi,  1-8), 


ig"  (viii,  23),  that  they  must  bare  bad 

lasla  and  sails;  and  from  Btark's  account  of 

he  same  event  (iv,  38)  they  must  have  been 

with  a  rpmniifaKmaii,  "  pillow,"  which,  ao- 

Ilegychius,  was  the  same  ai  tbe  v-mpuapiov, 

leece,  upon  which  the  rowen  sat.     So  far  as  we 

learn  from  tbe  scriptural  account,  they  fished  with 

nets,  we  must  suppose  with  the  drag-net,  and  also  with 

■      i/tAlfiXittrTpor  (JIatt.  iv,  18)  or  ip^nPcMovrac 

(Mark  i,  16). 


cording  tc 


V.  CmiMlraclion  and  EgiiipnifTil T.  Siape  andOrmi- 

maiU  oflht  //utt-It  is  probable,  from  the  mode  of  steer- 
ing  (and,  indeed,  it  is  neatly  evident  from  ancient  works 
of  art),  thai  there  was  no  verr  markeil  difference  between 
the  bow  (grpiipo,  "furesiiip,"  Acts  xxvii,M,"fore  part' 
ver.  41)  and  the  stem  (irp/>/iva,  "hinder  pan.''ver.  41; 
see  Mark  iv,  B8).  The  "  hold"  (jniiXq, "  the  tida  of  (he 
ship,"  Jonah  i,  5)  would  present  no  special  peculiarities. 
In  merehant-ships  tbe  sides  nf  the  deck  were  defended 
by  an  open  rail,  the  stem-post  and  stern-post  ridng  in 
a  'turi-e,  tnojt  frequently  ter- 
minated by  an  o 


fowl 


.   This' 


goose);  or  bv  a  head  in  pro- 
Ale,  probably  suggestive  of  the 
sign  (wap&iniiiin'.  Acta  xzviii, 
1 1 )  or  name  of  tbe  ship.  Out- 
siile  of  these  ornaments  were 
projections  at  each  end,  which 
increased  the  dimensions  with- 
out adding  to  the  capacity  or 
tonnage  of  the  reanels.    This 

timating  the  relative  size  of 

ancient  and  modem  ships.    Oc 

'   the  stcni-projeelinns  we  some- 

nl  Bgyptlan  War-galloj :  the  sail  being  clewed  up  doriDg  ibe  nclloo.  (Thebei.)  ^^^^  i"'the"B*?p  oiMiha 

..i.^i.L...      L  ™i*i^i^.^™oijij^i^hr^*j^ttik«i,uidi*«iiiioi,rfi  lomb  at  Pompeii;  and  on  the 


Anctcut  Sblp.    (From  n  pilnlloE  at 
corrmpondir^  pn^lions  tt  tha  bow,  »■ 


It  Pom  pell.} 

■B  inrunned 
by  Luriin,  in  hU  dncription  of  ui  Alexandrian  ibip, 
tiiat  tfac  anchor*  were  itowed,  and  al»  Ihe  irrpo- 
fiirt  and  in/HaywywC-  The  tfrpo^is  may  be  iaUi- 
prettd  cap9lana  for  heaving  up  the  anchore,  and  the  n- 
ptayuytit  oare  or  pmldlea  for  helping  the  ship  round 
when  "rtack  in  itay*,"  randtred  by  Hertfrtciis  "iiistru- 
mentum  ad  circumapendam  naveni."  In  tht  picture 
of  Tlifaeus  dnertinK  Adriadne,  fnim  Hemdanmn,  we 
■ee  the  «ble  soiled  nond  a  eapalan  nnr  tha  etnti. 
We  we  alxi  the  roof  or  one  of  llie  alaiadt,  or  eabin*, 
fnentiorted  by  I^cian  in  ^  doacription  of  the  ship  of 
Alexandria.  It  will  be  obwrred  ibat  the  mode  of  furl- 
ing the  uila  like  a  wiiKhnK«unain,  mora  fully  indicMad 
In  another  flgure,  i*  narked  bj-  tbe  cntline  of  tlte  aole 
or  lower  edffe  of 

nainentn.  howenr,  ana  ia  probably  implied, 
and  is  dutinctly  mentioned  in  the  accou 
royage.  That  penoniflcMioii  of  thip*  wh 
be  inatlnetire  led  tbe  anclenia  ui  paint  an 
nde  nf  the  bow.  Bach  ii  the  cuunm  atill  in  the  Hrd- 
iterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  aaiinra  apei 
evee'iirB  ahip.  Thiigirea  Tividnna  lo  (he  word  irr- 
n'tSakiuiv,  which  is  nwd  (Amm  xxvit,  16) 
■■id  that  the  ve«el  could  not  "  bear  ap  mut"  (literally 
"look  at")  tha  wind.  Thia  wai  tha  vend  in  which 
Paul  wu  wrecked.  An  omament  of  that  which 
him  on  from  Malta  to  Pemimli  it  mora  expiidtly  re- 
ferred tn.  The  "  al)rn"  of  that  ship  (inipii^/iai-.  Acta 
xxviii,  II)  was  "Caatnt  and  Pallux"  ( tncids  siilera-- 
brilliant  conslellatiuns,  auapicinoi  to  naTi^tora,  Hince, 
OdLi,8:  Liv.  xxxvii,  K;  Tacit,  ^mt  vi,  84;  Orid, 
Tritf.  i,  to,  I)  1  and  the  tymbola  of  theac  heToes  (proba- 
bly in  the  form  represented  in  the  coin  engraved  undar 
that  article)  wera  doubtless  painted  ur  sculptured  on 
each  side  nf  the  bow,  aa  was  the  caae  with  the  fiuddeaa 
lalton  Lucian'a  ship(q  wpiipa  t^v  i-wilifviHin  tIk  >'(i'C 
Scbv  Ixuvt  T^v'Uiv  Itartfmiii  "  \  "  ~' 
Rev.  (iemga  Brown  found  an  inscription  at  Port  Phenia 
which  had  been  on  an  ancient  huihiinit,  sufMrintended 
by  an  Alexandrian  gabemuoi  (tvfftoi^TiKi  ^i** 
11),  of  the  shipwhoae  >i|cn  was  "  lunph aria."  In  the  list 
of  the  Attic  Heec  we  find  names  like  ihoae  of  Ihc  mad- 
eras,  such  as  "  Agatha,"  "  Amphitrite,"  "Aura,"  "  Uelis;' 
"Lvra,""  Enropa,"  "  Cantaar,"  "  Koma,"  elc 

2.  MaM,  Suili,  Hopri  or  Rigging,  Fiirtb,  Oarl,  rte^ 
These,  in  distinctioa  (Vom  the  hull  or  veaael  ilseir,  were 
collectively  called  oetirj  or  iT«wfl,  jti"' (rd  il  av/i 
ra  ittvi  coXtTroi,  JuL  Poll.).  We  Hnd  thia  word 
used  for  parta  of  the  rifling  in  the  niiralive  of  the 
Acts  (Jtxvii,  17, 19).  The  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was 
more  umple  and  clum^  than  that  employed  in  modem 
times.  Ita  great  feature  was  one  Urge  mast,  with  one 
large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  ynrd  uf  [ireat  length. 


SHIP 


But  these  wan  i«p«Utian^  ao  to  ipeak, 
of  the  same  general  unit  sf  rig.  In  the  account  of 
shipwreck  very  explicit  menGon  ia  mada  of  tb« 
ApTt/iMy  (Acta  XKvii,  40),  which  ii  undoubtedly  ■&• 
" foresail"  (not  "mainsail,"  aa  in  tba  A.  V.).  Sncb  a 
sail  would  he  almost  neceasary  in  puting  a  larp  ship 
about.  On  that  occaaion  it  was  ased  in  tha  pniceaa 
the  vesael  aground.  Nor  ia  it  out  uf  placa 
)ta  a  Crimean  leUcr  in  the  Time$  (Dec  b, 
lUbb):  "'i'be' Lord  Baglan' [merchant-ship]  it  on  ahore, 
taken  there  in  a  moat  saikwlike  maimer.  Directly 
bet  captain  found  he  could  not  tave  her,  ha  ci 
his  ouinm 
furemalt,  ran  jl« 
raking  oi 

an  coins.  In  the  (>ld  Teat,  the  mast  (ion^)  i« 
Md  (Isa.  xxxiii,  38) ;  and  from  another  pmpbel 
(Eiek.  sxrii,  b)  we  learn  tbat  the  ccdar>WMd  from  Lab- 
wa>  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  shiptk  Then 
third  passage  ^Fmr.  xxili,  M,  ijn  0«1)  where 
the  tup  of  a  ship's  mast  ia  probably  intended,  though 
slight  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  tbe  Sept. 
lakes  the  pbnue  diflerenlly.  Both  ropes  (axptvia,  Acu 
ixvii,  3J)  and  sails  (ivr/a)  are  mentioned  in  the 
above-quatcd  passage  of  Isaiah;  and  from  Etekiel 
(xxvii,  7)  tre  learn  that  the  latter  were  often  made  of 
Egyptian  linen  (if  such  is  the  meaning  c^  arpwiirli). 
There  the  word  ;(aXriu  (which  we  Hnd  also  in  Acta 
xxvii,  17,  30)  Is  used  for  lowering  the  aail  from  tba 
I'lril.  It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  that  the  word 
uirofm'XADfiiii,  the  technical  term  for  furling  a  aail,  is 
tu'ice  used  by  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered  in 
s  seaport  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx,  SO,  37). 
me  of  Ihe  very  few  esses  in  which  the  apostle  em- 


le  Nortlim 


liuU  a 


ploys 


The  SJ 


rble  in  the  Borghese  collection  at  Rome,  givcaagood 
idea  uf  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  sails,  al- 
though in  other  respects  the  details  are  incorrect.  It 
will  lie  observed  from  (his.  as  well  as  from  the  flgure  of 
the  ship  from  the  lomb  at  Pompeii,  the  sails  arc  divided 
into  companments  by  ropes  sewed  across  them;  ao  that 
sbfliihl  the  sail  be  torn  in  a  storm,  the  injury  would  be 
cinilined  to  one  of  the  square*.  The  name  of  the  great 
and  proper  roast  (J  /liyns  tai  yviitiog  iffrof)  was  uea- 
tiim  (iTKonuv) ;  the  mast  at  the  stem  rjiidriviui,  ac- 
cording lo  Julina  Pollux,  who  adds  tbat  the  smallest 
was  called  lUaii,  without,  however,  mentioning  its  posi- 
tion. l9i<lore  of  Seville  gives  tbe  same  names  to  (he 
sails  in  a  passage  evidently  taken  from  tbe  furegning, 
which  is  as  follows;  "Acaiium  velum  maximum  et  lu 
meilium  luivi  constitulum,  epidromus  secunilis  amplitu- 
scd  ad  puppim.    Dohin  minimum  velum  et  sit  pro- 


lodirigem 


epotiu! 


quam  celeritate."  It  has  generally  been  supposed  by 
this  that  the  sail  at  the  bow  was  called  the  ihtim.  Hr. 
Smith,  however,  in  his  essay  has  shown,  by  n 
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■mall  sails  to  be  substituted 
for  the  larger  in  storm/ 
weather,  and  that  the  mast 
at  the  bow  with  its  sail  was 
the  aritmofL  In  addition  to 
the  three  lower  sails,  the/ 
had  Mtppara,  or  topsails,  to 
be  set  in  light  winds ;  And 
it  would  appear  from  a  coin 
of  Nero,  given  by  Montfau- 
con  (pL  cxliii),  that  the/ 
bad  sails  above  the  tuppara 
equivalent  to  topgallant-sails 
— a  ship  being  represented 
with  two  yards  above  the 
main -yard.  We  have  no 
proof  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  what,  in  modem  lan- 
guage, are  termed  fore-and- 
aft  sails;  but  they  certain- 
ly had  triangular  sails,  at 
least  in    the   war -galleys. 


wUh  th..p.x.t  the  foot  of  ^rg.  ^'^}SL'^SS^^rS:::'^%'tl^^^^Z^^^J^.^rc''!^^^^ 
the  mast ;  such  a  sail  could  -^  ^  \  i  / 


double 


be  braced  about  without  interfering  with  the  rowers, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  this  form  was 
adopted.  The  lower  comers  of  the  sails,  or  rather  the 
ropes  which  attach  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  in 
English  the  "  sheets,**  were  called  the  feet  of  the  sails. 
Thepropes,  fore-foot  (irpoirovc)»  a  word  which  has  puz- 
sled  commentators,  is  simply  the  sheet  which  is  drawn 
forward,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  called  in  English 
the  fore- sheet,  had  that  term  not  been  applied  to  the 
sheet  of  the  foresaiL  The  ffrevi}  in  ancient  ships  con- 
sisted of  oKOftj  ^vXiya  (wooden  gear),  and  aKuti  cpc- 
luurrd  (hanging  gear);  the  first  consisted  of  masts, 
yards,  oars,  rudders,  etc.  The  trxoivia  (Junes)  were  the 
hateters  or  strong  ropes  for  the  anchors,  and  also  for 
fastening  the  ship  ashore;  while  the  rovila  M-ere  a 
lighter  kind  of  cordage,  carefully  made  and  attached 
to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  The  yards  ( Kipaia ) 
were  composed  of  two  spars  doubled  in  the  centre. 
This  explains  an  apparently  absurd  non  seguitur  of 
Pliny.  He  teUs  us  that,  although  single  spare  were 
large  enough,  yet  seamen  were  so  rash  as  to  add  sail  to 
aail — the  word  '*  non"  being  obviously  omitted.  The 
above  cut,  from  the  tomb  of  Nievoleia  Tyche  at  Pom- 
peii, explains  the  mode  of  furling  the  sails  by  drawing 
them  up  to  the  yard  like  a  window-curtain,  m  already 
noticed  in  the  ship  of  Theseus. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  three  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  roust  not  suppose  that 
merchant- ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.  In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  29,  oars  (hdVi;^)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 
and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in 
making  them  (U  Tt}C  Ba<rayiri^oc  iiraiiitrav  r<lc  <^<tf~ 
wac  covt  vcr.  6).  Again,  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  21,  C3^lb  "^SH 
literally  means  "  a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an  oared  vesseL 
Rowing,  too,  is  protuibly  implied  in  Junah  i,  13,  where 
the  Sept.  has  simply  rrnpt^ai^ovTo.  Another  feature 
of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modem  ship  is  the  (lag,  or 
ctffulov,  at  the  top  of  the  mast  (Isa.  he.  cit, 
and  XXX,  17).  Here,  perhaps,  as  in  some  oth- 
er respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings  sup- 
ply our  best  illustration.  Each  ship  was  pro- 
vided also  with  a  plumb-line  for  sounding 
(Acts  XXV ii,  28 ;  Isidor.  Otiff,  xix,  4). 

8.  Steering  Apparattut.-^Somfi  commenta- 
tors have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from 
observing  that,  in  Acts  xxvii,40  (rdc  ^evirn}- 
piac  riiv  rrridaXiuv,  "the  fastenings  of  the 
rudders")  Luke  uses  vrjdaXiov  in  the  plural 
One  even  suggests  that  the  ship  has  one  rud- 
der fastened  at  the  bow  and  another  fastened 
at  the  stem.  We  may  say  of  him,  Us  a  modem 


writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  comment  on  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero,  **  It  is  haidly  possible  that  he  can  have 
seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  writer's  use-of  miiaKia  is  just 
like  Pliny*s  use  ofpubemacula  (fJ.  N.  xi,87,88)  or  Locre- 
taua's  of  ffvbema  (iv,  440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  trath 
not  steered  at  all  by  radders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the 
stem,  but  by  means  of  two  paddle-radders,  one  on  each 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as 
the  vessel  might  be  small  or  laige.  This  fact  is  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing 
is  tme,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  early 
ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  '*  two  mdders"  are  found  in 
the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged  radder  firet  appears 
on  the  coins  of  king  Edward  III.  There  is  nothing 
out  of  harmony  with  this  early  system  of  steering  in 
James  ii,  4,  where  miiaXtov  occurs  in  the  singular;  for 
**  the  governor"  or  steersman  (6  tv^vvt^v)  would  only 
use  one  paddle-mdder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii,  40,  where  four  anchors  were 
let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
steer  the  ship  again,  and  the  anchor-ropes  were  cut, 
the  lashings  of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be  unfas- 
tened. 

4.  Anekor».—lt  is  probable  that  the  ground  tackle  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite  as  good  as  our  own. 
The  anchors  appear  to  have  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  modems,  except  that  in  place  of  the  palms  or  iron 
plates  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  the  arms 
themselves  were  beaten  flat,  as  in  the  Dutch  anchon. 
It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  they  were  without 
stocks.  Thus  Capt.  Beechey  says,  "  The  transverse 
piece  or  anchor-stock  is  wanting  in  all  of  them."  The 
annexed  cut,  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus  PiuS|  shows  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 

Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  New 


Coin  of  Antoninus  Pins,  showing  Anchor. 
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Andeut  Anchors. 

Test,  one  in  a  very  ioipressivo  metaphor  concerniog 
Christuin  hope  (Heb.  vi,  19).  A  Mviri);  of  Socratea, 
quoted  hero  by  Kypke  (ovrt  vavv  c(  tvo^  AyKupiov 
om  piov  *c  fuac  iXtriSog  opiiioaa^ai),  may  serve  to 
carry  our  thoughts  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  part 
of  the  literal  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  at  its  roost 
critical  point.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had 
four  anchors  on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in 
the  nighl-,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was 
imminent.  The  sailors  ou  this  occasion  anchored  by 
the  stem  (ec  vpvfivrig  pi\l/avTtg  ayKvpa^;  rieaiMpaQ^ 
Acts  xxvii,  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
if  there  has  been  time  for  due  preparation.  English 
ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem  at  Copenliagen  and 
Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  was  the  right  course 
for  the  sailors  with  whom  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their 
plan  was  to  run  the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The 
only  motives  for  surpriiie  are  that  they  should  have 
been  able  so  to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such 
a  night.  The  answer  to  the  tirst  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  thft  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  suc- 
cessors, the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stem,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  one 
of  the  paintings  of  llerculaneum,  which  illustrates  an- 
other point  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  necessity  of  tric- 
ing up  the  movable  rudders  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the 
stern  (see  Acts  xxvii.  40).  The  other  question,  which 
we  have  8up|)osed  to  ari:}0,  relates  rather  to  the  holding- 
ground  than  to  the  modo  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing-book 
says  of  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  "While  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start" 
(Punly,  Sailing  Directions^  p.  180), 

5.  Undergirders. — The  imperfection  of  the  build,  and 
still  more  (see  above,  2)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in 
ancient  ships  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  consequent- 
ly to  leaking  and  foundering.  We  see  this  taking  place 
alike  in  the  voyages  of  Jonah,  Paul,  and  Josephus;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  if^neas  in  Virgil  ("laxis  lateram 
compagibus  omnes,"  y£fl,  i,  122)  may  be  ad<luced  in  il- 
lustratioiu  Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  '*  helps"  (jSoij- 
hiiaiQ,  Acts  xxvii,  17),  as  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers. These  were  simply  cables  or  chains,  which  in 
case  of  necessity  could  be  paued  around  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  made  tight. 
The  process  is  in  the  English  navy  called /ro/Tptny,  and 


many  instances  could  be  given  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  modem  experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship, 
in  Athencus  {Iw:,  cit,),  carried  twelve  of  these  under- 
girders  (vwo^tiffiaTd).  Various  allusions  to  the  prac- 
tice are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  classical  writers. 
See,  for  instance,  Thucyd.  i,  29 ;  Plato,  Bfp,  x,  8, 616 ; 
Horace,  Od.  i,  14, 6.  But  it  is  most  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
fer to  the  inscriptions  containing  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  BOckh  {Urhm' 
dm  Uber  das  Seewesm  des  attischen  Staates  [BerL  1840]). 
The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
(p.  133-138)  that  these  undergirdera  were  passed  around 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem. 

6.  Shifts  Boat, — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
noticing  separately  the  VKd^ti,  which  appears  promi- 
nently in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  16^ 
82),  Every  Urge  merchant-ship  must  have  bad  one 
or  more  boat&  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian 
com-ship  in  which  Paul  wm  sailing  from  Fair  Havens, 
and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  no  danger,  hoped 
to  reach  Phoenice,  had  her  boat  towing  behind.  When 
the  gale  came,  one  of  their  tirst  desires  must  have  been 
to  take  the  boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undeigirded,  and 
brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying- 
to;  but  it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (fioXiQ 
itrxfxrajULV  mpiKpantc  ytvso^ai  r^c  (Tca^ffc*  ver.  16), 
The  sea  by  this  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough, 
and  the  boat  must  have  been  filled  with  water.  It  is 
with  this  very  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  ran 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits 
with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which  Paul  spoke 
to  the  soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  (rd  ff^^^iWa)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (ver.  80-82). 

VI.  Command  and  Manoffement, — 1,  Officers  and  Crew, 
— In  Acts  xxvii,  1 1  we  have  both  KvPepvtirrit  and  vaO- 
rXifpoc*  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole) 
of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the 
fares  of  the  passengers.  l^Ut  former  has  the  charge  of 
the  steering.  The  same  wonl  occurs  also  in  Rev,  xviii, 
17 ;  Prov,  xxiii,  84 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
irpiapiVQ  in  ver.  29 ;  Jonah  i,  6.  In  James  iil,  4, 6  lifBv" 
vii>v, "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steersman  for  tjie 
moment.  The  word  for  **  shipmen"  (Acts  xxvii,  27, 80) 
and  "sailors"  (Rev.  xviii,  17)  is  simply  the  usual  term, 
vavrat.  In  the  latter  passage  ofiiXog  occurs  for  the 
crew,  but  the  text  is  doubrftd.  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  8, 9, 26, 
27,  29,  84,  we  have  rw^ri^Xarcu  for  "  those  who  handle 
the  oar,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  ivtpdrai, 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The 
only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1 
Kings  ix,  27,  and  2  Chron,  viii,  18,  in  the  account  of  Sol- 
omon's ships.  The  former  has  rwv  waidiav  avrov  av- 
SpiQ  vavTiKoi  iXavvuv  tidonQ  ^dXaatray ;  the  latter, 
vaiiig  tidoreg  ^dkaaoav, 

2.  jRate  of  Sailing, — Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this,  and  they  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leara  from  other  sources. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commentators 
sometimes  curiously  forget),  that  winds  are  variable. 
Thus  the  voyage  between  Tmas  and  Philippi,  accom- 
plished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi,  11, 12)  in  two  da3rs, 
occupied  on  another  occasifm  (xx,  6)  five  days.  Such 
a  variation  might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  al- 
most any  week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before 
the  application  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fullV  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by  Paul's 
experience  —  in  the  voyages  from  Ciesarea  to  Sidon 
(xxvii,  2, 3)  and  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii,  13). 
The  result  given  by  comparing,  in  these  cases,  the  meas- 
urements of  time  and  distance  corresponds  with  what 
we  gather  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally— 
e.  g.  from  Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato 
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In  the  Roman  flenate  before  the  third  Punic  war:  **  This 
fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago; 
that  is  the  distance  of  the  euemy  from  yout  walls" 
(^.  AT.  XT,  20). 

3.  SaiUnff  Hrfore  the  Wind  and  Near  the  Wind^The 
square-rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of 
Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before 
the  wind.  We  have  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  xvi,  11; 
xxvii,  16)  the  technical  term  tif^vipofiita  for  voyages 
made  under  such  advantageous  coniHtions.  The  run 
of  PauFs  ship  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  in  two  consecutive  days,  the  wind  be- 
ing from  the  south  and  consequently  fair,  agrees  perfect- 
ly with  the  instances  adduced  by  captain  Beechey  in 
his  remarks  on  ancient  ships  (Appendix  to  Travels  in 
Afriea,  p.  88).  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to. suppose  that  ancient  shi|is  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward, i'liny  distinctly  says :  **  liadem  ventis  in  oontra- 
rium  navigfttur  prolatis  pedibus"  (//.  .V.  ii,  48).  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  says  that  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds  they  navigated  slowly  and  with  difficulty : 
**A(lver8ts  ventis  usi  esserous  tardeque  et  incommode 
navigassemus**  (Kpiaf,  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xiv,  ep.  5),  a 
passage  which  agrees  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
one  in  Luke*8  account  of  Paul's  voyage,  /3p«^virXoo&iTtc 
rai  fivXtc  ytvofuvou,  etc.  (Acts  xxvii,  7)l-8ailing  slowly 
and  with  difficultv  were  come,  etc  Luke  does  not  men- 
tion  contrary  winds;  but  we  know  from  the  context  that 
the  ship  was  sailing  to  the  westu'aTd,  in  a  region  and  at 
a  season  when  westwardly  winds  constantly  prevail. 
The  superior  rig  and  build,  however^  of  modem  ships 
enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case 
in  classical  times.  At  one  very  critical  point  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (ibid.)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  on  her  course  (which  was  west  by  south,  from 
Cnidus  by  the  north  nde  of  Crete)  against  a  violent 
wind  (jiii  TfpofnSivroQ  ^fias  rov  avffiov)  blowing  from 
the  north-west,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [see  Salmoxk],  and  worked  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  (ver.  7, 
8).  See  Fair  Havens.  Here  the  technical  terms  of 
our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose  custom  is  to  di- 
vide the  whole  circle  of  the  compass-card  into  thirty- 
two  equal  parts  called  points.  A- modem  ship,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points 
of  the  wind.  To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull 
was  more  clumsy  and  the  vards  could  not  be  braced  so 
tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  lim- 
it. This  will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction 
of  the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships  in 
which  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind,  on  the  voy- 
ages from  Philippi  to  Troas  (dxpti  vfiep^v  irkifTtj  Acts 
XX,  6),  from  Stdon  to  Myra  (Sid.  ro  robg  apiftovc  tivai 
ivavriovt^  xxvii,  3-5),  from  Myra  to  Cntdus  {iv  ueavatQ 
ififfMuc  fipaivxXoovvre^i  ver.  A,  7),  from  Salmone  to 
Fair  Havens  (jioXic  irapaXtyofttvoi,  ver.  7, 8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  {ntptiX^nvrtt,  xxviii,  12, 18). 

4.  Lying'to, — This  topic  arises  naturally  out  of  what 
has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in  reference  to  the 
main  questions  connected  with  the  shipwreck  at  Malta 
that  it  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
A  ship  that  could  make  pn^^ress  on  hor  proper  course, 
in  moderate  weather,  when  sailing  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  would  lie- to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length 
making  about  the  same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This  is  done  when  the  object  is  not  to  make 
progress  at  all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ; 
and  this  is  what  was  done  in  Paul's  ship  when  she  was 
nndergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts  xxvii, 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  It  is  here  that  Luke 
uses  the  vivid  term  avro^aXiuiv  mentioned  above. 
Had  the  gale  been  less  violent,  the  ship  could  easily 
have  held  on  her  course.  To  anchor  was  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  drifted  before  the  M'ind  would 
have  been  to  run  into  the  fatal  Svrtia  on  the  African 
coast.    See  Quicksands.    Hence  the  vessel  was  laid-to 


(^^ close-hauled,"  as  the  sailors  aay)  ''on  the  starboard 
tack,"  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  towards  the  storm.  The 
wind  was  east-northeast  [see  Ei/oocltdon],  the  ship's 
bow  would  point  north  by  west,  the  direction  of  drift 
(six  points  being  added  fur  ^  lec-way")  would  be  west 
by  north,  and  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour.  It  is  from  these  materials  that  we  eaailv  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  coast  of  Blalta.    See  Adria. 

5.  Storm*  and  Shiptereckt, — ^l^he  dangers  of  the  ocean 
to  sailors  on  board  such  ships  as  these  were  great,  and,  in 
the  then  ignorance  of  navigation,  caused  aailing'to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months; 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Romans  the  sea  was  open- 
ed in  March  and  closed  in  November  (Csesar,  BelL  GalL 
iv,  86 ;  V,  23 ;  Philo,  0pp.  W,  548 ;  Acts  xxvii,  9) ;  and 
ships  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  were  still  at 
sea  earnestly  sought  a  harbor  in  which  to  pass  the  win- 
ter (ver.  12). 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera  was  a  time  of 
immense  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  there  must 
have  been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and,  perhaps,  as  many  by  foundering.  This  last 
danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of  rig  de- 
scribed above.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  ancients  had  no  compass  and  very  imperfect  charts 
and  instraments,  if  any  at  all ;  and  though  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  thev  never  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now 
in  bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast  and  ^  neither 
sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared"  (Acts  xxvii,  20). 
Hence,  also,  the  winter  season  was  considered  dangerous 
and,  if  possible,  avoided  (oyroc  rjori  iirtofaXovc  rov 
irXooCf  ii^  rb  Kai  rrjv  vtiffttiav  fiBti  irapcAifXvdo'iu, 
ver.  9).  Certain  coasts,  too,  were  much  dreaded,  espe- 
cially the  African  Syrtis  (ver.  17).  The  danger  indi- 
cated by  breakers  (ver.  29),  and  the  fear  of  falling  on 
rocks  {rpaxtic  roirot),  are  matters  of  coune.  Paul's 
experience  seems  to  have  been  fuH  of  illustrations  of  all 
these  perils.  We  learn  from  2  Cor.  xi,  25  that,  b^/ort 
the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  Luke,  he  had  been 
** three  times  wrecked;"  and,  further,  that  he  had  once 
been  **  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,"  probably  floating 
on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Joseph  us.  These  cir- 
cumstances give  peculiar  force  to  his  using  the  meta- 
phor of  a  shipwreck  (evavayi}<rav,  1  Tim.  i,  19)  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.  In 
connection  with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the 
caution  with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara 
(Acts  XX,  13-16;  xxi,  I),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night,  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  intricate 
passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main  [see  Mxty- 
lrne;  SAM08;TR0OYLLTtTM];  the  cvideut  acquaintance 
which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the  Bailors  of  the  Adra- 
myttian  ship  had  with  the  currents  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (xxvii,  2-5)  [see  ADRAMrmtm] ; 
and  the  provision  for  taking  smmdiogs  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, as  clearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta;  the  measurements  being  apparently 
the  same  as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  (fioXi- 
aavTig  ivpov  ^pyvtoQ  ctrom  *  fipaxp  ii  duurrfieavn^, 
Kai  waXiB'  /3oXi<ravr«Ct  tvpov  dpymd^  ^danrHre,  ver. 
28). 

6.  Nautical  7Vrm«.~The  great  repertory  of  such 
terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  language, 
is  the  Onomastictm  of  Julius  Pollux ;  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  a  few  out  of 
many  which  are  found  there,  and  also  in  the  New  Test, 
or  Sept.  First,  to  quote  some  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above.  We  find  the  following,  both  in  Pollux 
and  the  Scriptures:  oxocWa,  CKtvii,  gXviwVf  XCcfMtfv* 
^opriov,  IxPoXrif  eifprti:,  oifSiv  virotfreXXfV&ac,  oix  i/v 
rov  ijiXtop  ideivy  (ncdfriy  med^og,  vavXov,  awrpipifvai^ 
6(p^aX/i6t  ovov  Kai  rovvopa  rrjc  vt<tfC  iinypdfowrt 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii,  15;  xxviii,  11),  rpavcic 
aiyu^oi  (compared  with  xxvii,  ^,  40).    The  foUowing 
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Are  some  which  hare  not  been  mentioned  in  this  article : 
avayindat  and  Kardynr^tu  (e.  g.  Acts  xxviii,  11, 12),  oa' 
viitQ  (Ezelc.  zxvii|  6),  rpoffic  (Wisd.  v,  10),  avaPaivw 
(Jonah  i,3;  Mark  vi,  51),  yaX^vi}  (Matt  viii,  26),  Afi^i- 
pKritrrpov  (iv,  18;  Mark  i,  16),  arco^opTwaa^ai  (Acts 
xxi,  4),  viroirviia  (xxvii,  13),  tv^v  {avtfio^  ru^iovi' 
roc,  ver.  14)  ayKvpaQ  Karardvfw  (uyKvpac  trrcivetv, 
ver.  80 ),  vf^purrrj^  dvifiog  (yfipiut^^  ver.  10 ;  tJ/3oiv,  ver. 
21),  irpocroiceXXw  (iiroiccXXw,  ver.  41),  Ko\vfif5av  (ver. 
42),  cinXv^titrrfQ  rijc  vewc  (.'H  ^pvfiva  iXmrOf  ver.  41). 
This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole  number;  bat  it  may 
sen*e  to  show  how  rich  the  New  Test,  and  Sept.  are  in 
the  nautical  phraseologv  of  the  Greek  Levant.  To  this 
mast  be  added  a  notice  of  the  pecaliar  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  Lake*8  ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  dif- 
ferent ctrcumstanoes,  irXiw,  airoirXlw,  fipaivTrkokta^  ha- 
wXitaf,  IxirXita,  KarairXtia,  viroTrXiuj  irapaTXkutf  ti/^V' 
ipofikuf,  virorplxw,  irojEKiXeyoftm,  ^kpoftai,  iin^opatj 
iiairtpdia. 

VIL  Authorities, — Smith's  work  on  the  Voyoffe  and 
Skipioreck  of  St,  Paul  (Lond.  1848, 1866)  is  the  sUndard 
work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  contains  a  complete  list 
'of  previous  books  on  the  subject  Reference,  however, 
may  be  made  to  the  memoranda  of  admiral  Penrose,  in- 
corporated in  Conybeare  and  llowson,  Life  and  Epiitlea 
of  St,  Paul  (Lonil.  1856,  2d  ed.),  ch.  xxvti,  notes.  See 
also  8chl3zer,  Ven,  einer  ddlffem.  Getch.  d,  HantMs  v.  der 
Schiff/akrt  in  den  SUesten  Zeitm  (Rostock,  1760);  Le 
Roy,  La  3farme  de$  Aneiens  Pettplt^g  (Paris,  1777); 
Berghaus,  Gteek,  d  Sddjjfahrtskunde  (Letf)s.  1792); 
Benedict,  Vert,  einer  Getch,  d.  Schifff.  u.  d.  Hand,  bet  d, 
Alten  (ibid.  1809);  Howell,  On  the^War  Gattey$  of  the 
A  ncients ;  Jal  [A.],  A  rcheoloffie  Navale  ( Paris,  1840).  A 
full  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vessels  is  given  by 
Wilkinson,  abridgm.  i,  41 1  sq. ;  ii,  1 19  sq.    Sec  Navioa- 

TlOX;    SlIIPWRFX^K. 

SHIP,  in  ccdesinstical  usage,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  vessel,  shaped  like  a  ship,  in  which  inc^ise  is  kept 
It  is  tlao  called  a  boaU 

Bhipherd,  Fayrttk,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18, 1797.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Granville  and  Cambridge 
academies.  He  entered  Middlcbury  College  in  1819, 
remaining  but  one  year,  on  account  of  ill-health,  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  hi^  course.  He  next  stud- 
ied theology  with  the  Rev.  William  Chester.  D.D.,  of 
Saratoga,  and  was  onlained  at  Pawlet,  Vt,  Dec.  6, 1826, 
as  colleague  of  Rev.  John  Griswold.  From  this  pastor- 
ate he  was  dismissed  Oct  27,  1830.  Choosing  for  a 
time  the  missionary  work,  he  was  sent,  first  to  Ver- 
mont in  1830,  and  to  New  York  in  1831,  remaining 
in  this  field  until  he  received  a  call  to  become  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Beman,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  became  pastor  of  Bethel  Free 
Church,  at  the  same  place,  and  remained  two  years,  at 
Which  time  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Walton.  N.  Y.  At  this  place 
he  was  installed  April  29,  1835,  and  after  remaining 
in  charge  three  years  was  dismissed,  to  again  take 
charge  «»f  the  Bethel  Church  of  Troy,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  supply  from  1838  to  1841.  He  organized  the 
Congregational  Free  Church  at  Troy,  Feb.  16, 1842,  and 
remained  there,  preaching  with  success,  until  1849,  at 
which  time  the  pastorate  was  dissolved.  In  18.50  he 
was  acting  pastor  at  Stephen  town,  also  at  Nassau  from 
1851  to  1853.  He  then,  from  1853  to  1855,  was  agent, 
in  Watertown  and  vicinity,  of  Carson  league,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  churches  at  Perch  River,  Stone 
Mills,  Orleans,  Four  Corners,  and  La  Fargeville.  He 
was  acting  pastor  at  Pulaski  from.  1855  to  1858;  also, 
•  without  charge,  filled  the  pastorate  at  Oberlin,  O.,  from 
1838  to  1873,  preaching  often,  and  supplying  at  Well- 
ington from  1863  to  1865,  and  at  Pittsfield  from  1866  to 
1868.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Walton,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
Sidney  Plains  in  1877.  In  1876  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  What  May  Women  Dof    At  length,  be- 


coming gradually  feeble,  he  died,  Aug.  14, 1878.    (W. 
P.S.) 

Shl'phl  (Heb.  Skipki*,  *^9Bd,  my  abundance,  or 
abundarU;  Sept  £a^t  v.r.  £c^i(V  and  Sa^oX),  the  son 
of  AUon  and  father  of  Ziza,  which  last  was  a  chief  Sim- 
eouite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  87).  BwC 
ante  726. 

Shiph'mite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hathShiphmi'^ 
"^ISBISil,  patrial  adj.;  Sept  o  roi;  Zf^i'O*  ^n  epithet 
of  Zabdi,  David's  chief  vintage-maater  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
27) ;  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Shepham  (q.  v.). 

Shiph'rall  (Heb.  Shipkrah\  rntfdi,  probably  bright- 
ness,  as  in  Job  xxvi,  13;  but  perhaps  Egyptian;  Sept 
SfjT^iu^),  first  named  of  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
who  disobeyed  Pharaoh's  order  to  kill  the  male  infants, 
and  were  rewarded  by  Divine  Providence  for  their  hu- 
manity (Exod.  i,  15)."    B.C.  cir.  1740. 

Shiph'tan  (Heb.  Shiphian',  '\:}txi, judicial;  Sept 
Safratf  v.  r.  Xa^^dv),  father  of  Kemuel,  which  latter 
was  the  phylarch  of  Epbraim  and  one  of  the  commia- 
sionen  appointed  to  divide  Canaan  among  the  tribea 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  24>    aC.  ante  1618. 

Bhipley,  Jonathax,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1714.  His  education  was  liberal,  and 
at  a  proper  age  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
April,  1738,  he  took  bis  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  entered 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living;  in  1743  he  was  in- 
stalled a  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Win- 
chester, and  in  March,  1745,  was  appointed  chaplain  Co 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Oct.  14,  1748;  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1749;  and  was  made 
dean  of  Winchester  in  1760,  being  permitted,  by  dw 
pensation,  to  retain  the  livings  of  Silchester  and  Chil- 
bolton.  His  last  preferment  took  place  in  1769,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  in  which 
he  remained  until  his  death,  in  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly, 
Dec.  9, 1788.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  charges, 
and  parliamentary  speeches,  were  published  in  2  vols. 
8 vo  (1792).     See*  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Shipwreck,  a  term  that  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
New  Test  in  the  verbal  form  vavaylia,  once  literally 
(2  Cor.  xi,  25)  and  once  metaphorically  (1  Tim.  i,  19). 
We  learn  from  the  former  of  these  passages  that  Paul 
had  alread}'  three  times  experienced  this  mishap  prior 
to  his  more  notable  instance  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
interest  that  centres  around  this  latter  event,  and  the 
light  it  sheds  u|.)on  many  points  of  Biblical  histor}',  ge- 
ography, and  ardueology,  are  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
special  treatment  of  the  topic  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks given  under  previous  heads.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  another  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  Paul, 
should  have  suffered  a  similar  mishap  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  Josephus  (Life,  §  3) ;  but  the  account  left  is 
so  brief  as  to  afftmt  but  little  illustration  of  the  case. 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  apostle,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  full  and  graphic  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  causes,  progress,  and  culmination  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  great  detail;  and  his  nice  but  artless  discrim- 
inations show  not  only  his  truthfulness,  but  his  careful 
habits  of  observation.  His  language,  although  of  course 
not  prr)fessional,  is  yet  highly  appreciative  of  the  tech- 
nical particulars  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Wo 
here  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  the  accurate 
and  most  interesting  investigations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  work  On  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  (3d  cd.  Lond.  18<56).  A  winter's  resitlence 
in  Malta  afl^onlcd  this  learned  writer  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  examination  of  the  localities  of  the 
shipwreck.  Having  Ixjen  a  yacht  sailor  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  standing,  an<l  with  much  practical  expe- 
rience in  planning,  building,  and  altering  vessel}*,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  which  no  commentator  had 
possessed. 
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PauFs  company  embarked  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
a  seaport  of  Mysia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  i£gean, 
opposite  Lesbos.  On  the  second  day  they  touched  at 
Sidon,  sixty-seven  geographical  miles  from  Csesarea. 
Loosing  from  thence,  they  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Cyprns.  A  sbip*s  course 
from  Sidon  to  Myra  is  W.N.W.,  leaving  Cyprus  on  the 
righL  The  contrary  wind  must  have  been  from  the 
west,  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  summer.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  left 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  doing  as  the  most  accom- 
plished seamen  of  the  present  day  would  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Favored,  as  they  probably  were, 
by  the  land-breeze  and  currents,  they  arrived,  without 
anv  unusual  incident,  at  Mvra  in  Lvcia,  then  a  ilourifih- 
ing  city,  now  a  desolate  waste  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  company  were  there  transferred  to 
a  corn-ship  from  Alexandria  bonnd  fur  Italy.  Frum 
the  dimensions  of  one  of  these  ships  given  by  Lucian, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest 
class  of  merchant -ships  of  modern  times.  Myra  lies 
due  north  from  Alexandria,  and  its  bay  is  well  fitted 
to  shelter  a  wind-bound  ship.  Their  progress  after 
leaving  Myra  was  extremely  slow,  for  it  was  many  days 
before  they  ^caroe  over  against  Cnidus,**  at  the  entrance 
to  the  iCgean  Sea.  As  the  distance  between  Myra  and 
Cnidus  b  not  more  than  180  geographical  miles,  the  de- 
lay was  probably  canned  by  unfavorable  winds,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  words  "  with  difficulty."  The 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Cnidus  to  Italy  is 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  archipelago,  W. 
by  S.  Rut  this  would  be  impossible  with  a  north-west 
wind.  With  that  wind  the  ship  wouhl  work  up  to  Cni- 
dus, because  she  liail  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore 
and  a  westerly  current;  but  there  the  advantage  would 
cease.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  wait  at  Cnidus 
for  a  fair  wind,  or  else  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete  in 
the  direction  of  Salmone,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of 
Crete.  As  the  south  side  of  this  island  is  a  weather 
shore,  they  would  be  able,  with  north-west  winds,  to 
work  up  as  far  as  Ca])e  Matala.  Here,  however,  the  land 
bends  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  their  only  resource 
would  be  to  make  for  a  harbor.  Fair  Havens  is  the 
harbor  nearest  to  Cape  Matala..  This  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  open  roadstead,  or,  rather,  two  roadsteads 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  site  of  the  city  Lasoea 
is  but  recently  known.  It  was  now  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  sailing  was  dangerous.  It  was  a  question 
whether  they  should  winter  here  or  sail  to  port  Phoe- 
nice,  on  the  same  side  of  Crete,  about  forty  miles  west. 
Paul  strongly  urged  the  officers  to  remain,  but  his  ad- 
vice was  oyemUed.  Phcenicc,  the  harbor  which  they 
expected  to  reach,  looks  (Luke  says)  ** towards  the 
south-west  and  north-west,"  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  translates 
the  preposition,  in  the  same  direction  as,  i.  e.  the  point 
towards  which,  the  wind  Libs  blows;  so  that  the  harbor 
woulil  o])en,  not  to  tho  south-west,  but  to  the  north-east. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  one  now  called  Lutro,  which 
looks  towards  the  east.  Tho  south  wind,  which  now 
blew,  is  a  fair  wind  for  a  ship  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens t(»  Lutro.  The  island  of  Clauda  ia  exactly  oppo- 
site to  Lutro,  the  Claudos  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Gozzo  of 
the  modern  charts. 

Sailing  from  Fair  Havens  close  to  the  land,  they 
might  hope,  with  a  south  wind,  to  reach  Phoenice  in  a 
few  hours.  But  soon  the  weather  changed;  the  ship 
was  caught  in  a  typhoon  which  blew  with  such  violence 
that  they  could  not  face  it,  but  were  forced,  iu  the  first 
instance,  to  scud  before  it.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  wind  must  have  blown  oflfthe  land,  else  they  would 
have  been  stranded  on  the  Cretan  coast.  This  sudden 
change  from  a  south  wind  to  a  violent  northerly  wind 
is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  seas.  The  Greek  term 
fyphonic  means  that  the  wind  was  accompanied  by  the 
agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  the  opp(»ite  currents  of  air.  By  this 
single  word  are  expre»ed  the  violence  and  direction  of 


the  gale.  The  wind  Euroclydon  (according  to  the  most 
ancient  versions,  £uroaquilo=east- northeast)  furced 
them  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  Here  they  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  smooth  water  to  prepare  the  ship 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Their  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  boat  by  hoisting  it  on  board.  Luke  tells  us 
that  they  had  much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  probably 
because  it  was  filled  with  water.  The  next  care  waa 
to  undergird  the  ship.  Only  one  naval  officer  with 
whom  Mr.  Smith  had  met  had  ever  seen  it  put  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  who  piloted  the  Russian  fleet 
in  1815  from  England  to  the  Baltic,  mentions  that  one 
of  the  ships,  the  "Jupiter,"  was  frapped  round  the  mid^ 
die  by  three  or  four  turns  of  a  stream-cable.  Sir  George 
Back,  on  his  return  from  his  perilous  arctic  voyage  in 
1837,  was  forced,  on  account  of  the  shattered  condition 
of  his  ship,  to  undergird  her. 

We  are  next  told  that,  fearing  they  should  be  driven 
towards  the  Syrtis,  they  lowered  the  gear  (not  "  strake 
sail,"  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that,  being 
apprehensive  of  a  certain  danger,  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  only  possible  means  of  avoiding  it).  A 
ship  preparing  for  a  storm  sends  down  upon  deck  the 
"  top  hamper,"  or  gear  connected  with  the  fair-weather 
sails,  such  as  the  supparti^  or  topsails.  When  the  ship 
was  thus  borne  along,  she  was  not  only  undergirded  and 
made  snug,  but  had  storm-sails  set  and  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind,  which 
was  the  only  course  by  which  she  could  avoid  falling 
into  the  Syrt is  (q.  v.).  On  the  next  day  they  threw  over- 
board the  ship's  tackling.  From  the  expression  **  with 
our  own  hands'*  Mr.  Smith  supposes  the  main-yard  ia 
meant,  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship, 
and  which  might  require  the  united  efforts  of  passen- 
gers and  men.  The  storm  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  eleven  days  more.  "  All  hope  was  taken  away  ;** 
probably  not  so  much  from  the  fury  of  the  gale  as  from 
the  state  of  the  ship,  their  exertions  to  keep  her  from 
foundering  being  unavailing.  At  length,  on  the  four- 
teenth night,  the  seamen  susfiected  (to  use  the  graphic 
sea-phrase  of  Luke)  *^  the  land  was  nearing  them,"  prob- 
ably from  the  noise  of  the  breakers.  No  ship  can  en- 
ter St.  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta  from  the  east  without  pass- 
ing within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point  of  Koura; 
but  before  reaching  it  the  land  is  too  low  and  too  far 
from  the  track  of  a  ship  driven  from  the  eastward  to 
be  seen  on  a  dark  night.  When  she  does  come  within 
this  distance,  it  la  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
breakers,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  form  its  distinctive 
character.  On  Aug.  10, 1810,  the  British  frigate  **  Live- 
ly" went  to  pieces  on  these  very  breakers  at  the  point 
of  Koura.  2Cr.  Smith  here  goes  into  calculations  in 
order  to  show  that  a  ship  starting  late  in  the  evening 
from  Clauda  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  less 
than  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
A  coincidence  so  close  as  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
cidental; but  it  is  an  accident  which  could  not  have 
happened  had  there  been  any  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  narrative  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous incidents  upon  which  the  calculations  arc  found- 
ed, or  bad  the  ship  been  wrecked  anywhere  but  at 
Malta.  The  number  of  conditions  required  in  order  to 
make  any  locality  agree  with  the  narrative  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  render  it  im|)ossible  to  suppose  that  the 
agreement  in  the  present  case  can  be  the  effect  of 
chance.  The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  shipmen 
suspected  the  approach  of  land  evidently  without  see- 
ing it«  The  quartermaster  of  the  **  Lively"  states,  in  his 
evidence  at  the  court-martial,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  land  could  not  be  seen,  but  that 
he  saw  the  surf  on  the  shore.  Another  point  is  this: 
the  shipmen  when  they  sounded  found  twenty  fathoms, 
and  then  fifteen  fathoms.  Every  ship,  indeed,  in  ap- 
proaching the  land  must  pass  over  twenty  fathoms  and 
fifteen  fathoms;  but  here  must  not  only  the  twenty- 
fathom  depth  be  close  to  the  spot  where  they  had  the 
indications  of  land,  but  it  must  bear  east  by  south  from 
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iht  fifteen •fithom  depth,  ind  at  inch  ■  diitance  M 
would  allow  of  prepintton  for  anchoring  with  four 
■Dcbon  rrom  the  itern,  which  muat  hare  miiiind  some 
timp.  Now,  about  half  an  houi  farther  the  depth  waa 
fifteen  rithoiDi.  Fearing  leit  Ibey  ahuuld  fall  upon 
rock*,  they  out  four  anchora  out  of  Iho  item.  This 
impliei  that  there  were  rocka  to  leeward  on  which  they 
were  in  danger  uf  falling;  but  the  flfteen-fatboni  depth 
is,  oa  nearly  a»  poaaible,  >  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
ahore,  which  is  here  girt  with  mural  precipices,  and  on 
which  the  aea  must  have  been  breaking  violently. 
Their  only  chance  of  lafety  was  to  anchor;  biit  to  do 
tbii  in  a  gile  on  ■  lee  shore  not  only  requires  time,  but 
Teiy  lenacioua  faoldlng-groDnd.  !■  there  such  ground 
here?  In  the  Eagliik  Sailing  Dirfcfiom  it  ii  said  (to 
repeat  an  important  fact  given  under  a  girevioua  article), 
>'  The  harbor  of  St,  Paul  is  open  to  eaiterly  and  narth- 
«1M  winds.  It  is,  not  withstanding,  safe  for  small  ships, 
the  ground  generally  being  very  good;  and  while  the 
cables  hold  there  is  no  dnngcr,  oj  lie  aneiori  icill  nttrr 
itarl."  But  why  anchor  from  the  stem?  "The  anch- 
or is  cast  from  lbs  prow,"  it  being  niiicb  easier  to  ar- 
reat  a  ship's  way  by  the  bow  Ihaii  the  stern.  Ships 
constnicteil  like  those  oftheaueienl*  were,  of  necessity, 
amply  provided  with  anchors  and  cables.  It  seems, 
too,  from  the  flgnre  of  the  ship  in  the  picture  of  1'he- 
•eus  deserting  Ariadne,  that  they  could  anchor  by  the 
Bl^n,  OS  they  had  hawse-holes  aft  (a  hawser  is  aeea  low- 
ing astern;  it  passes  through  the  riidder-port,  and  with- 
in boaril  it  is  seen  coiled  round  au  upright  beam  or 
capstan  in  front  of  the  break  of  ihe  poop-deck).  The 
advantages  of  being  anchored  in  this  manner  are  that 
by  cutting  away  the  anc hurt,  loosing  the  bands  of  the 
rudden,  and  hoisting  Ihe  arienton  (the  foresail,  not 
the  mainsail),  all  of  which  could  be  done  simultane- 
oasly,  the  ship  was  imtncdialely  under  command,  and 
could  be  directed  with  precision  to  any  part  oT  the 
sbore  which  oflered  a  prospect  of  safely.  But  if  ancn- 
ored  In  Ihc  usual  mode,  she  might  liave  taken  "the 
wrong  ca>t~  or  drifted  on  the  rocks.  The  number  of 
mnehois  let  go  show  that  nothing  was  nrgtecled. 

The  iliipmen,  after  taking  a  meal,  lightened  the  ship, 
not  only  by  pumping,  but  by  throning  the  wheat  into 
the  ses.  When  day  broke,  they  knew  not  Ihe  land,  but 
it  harl  certain  peculiarities:  the  shore  was  rocky,  it  be- 
ing, ill  fact.skirtedwith  precifuees.  They  then  discov- 
ered a  creek  with  a  landg  beacA  (the  (ireek  word,  in  a 
restncted  sense,  means  Ibis,  in  cunlradistinction  to  a 
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rocky  coast).  Into  this  creek  they  were  minded  to 
Ihrust  the  ship.  They  now  cut  Ifaeir  cables  and  left 
the  anchors  in  the  aea;  and,  loodng  the  lashhiBa  of  the 
rudder  and  hoisting  the  furesail,  they  mode  for  the 
creek.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  (here  are  two 
creek).  Oneofihvm.MesUra  Valley,  hasashore.  The 
other,  [hough  its  sandy  beach  has  been  wom  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea,  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 

the  bay,  where  the  ship  anchored,  it  could  not  bava 
been  suspected  that  at  thn  bottom  of  it  there  was  a 
communication  with  Ihe  ses  outside.  But  such  is  the 
ease.  Salmone  island,  whicb  separates  the  bay  from 
Ihe  sea  outside,  is  fonned  by  a  long,  rocky  ridge  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  not  mora 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Near  Ibis  chamiel 
they  ran  Ihe  ship  ashore ;  Ihe  fore-psrt  stuck  fast,  hut 
the  stem  was  dashed  in  pieces.  A  ship  impelled  by  a 
gale  into  a  cieek  such  as  that  in  Si.  Paul's  Day  would 
strike  a  bottom  of  mud  grsdtiating  into  tenacious  clay, 
into  which  the  Ibre-parl  wmdd  flx  itself  and  be  hekl 
fast,  while  the  item  would  be  exposed  to  Ihe  force  of 
Ihe  waves.    See  Whuta, 

The  correspondence  in  the  direction  and  distance  is 

within  six  points.    Taking  the  mean  between  these, 


sbout  seven  points  from 
me  wino.     Bui  there  is  another  element  which  must 

a  ship  in  a  slorro — it  is  the  lee-way,  which  in  a  modem 
■hip,  in  a  gale  such  as  described  in  Acts  xnvii,  is  about 
UK  ptunls.  Now,  if  we  apply  these  elements  to  Luke'a 
account  of  Paul's  voyage,  the  result  will  be  found  to 
be  Ttrf  sinking.  The  facts  menlioned  in  the  narra- 
tive are!  (I.)  The  point  of  departure— Clauda.  (1) 
'llie  direction  of  the  wind— in  the  received  text,  Euroc- 
lydon,  but  aincc  the  discovery  of  the  Codci  Sinaiticus 
Ihe  reading  of  Ihe  Vulg.,  Eurciquilo,  cost- northeast 
(Ihat  is,  a  wind  between  tanii,  east,  and  aqaiio),  must 
be  considered  eslaUished.  (3.)  The  ship's  course— sev- 
en points  from  the  wind,  which,  with  six  poiiil*  of  lee- 
way added,  must  have  been  thirteen  point*  la  the  west 
oreast-northesit,  or  west  by  north,  which  Is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  beating  of  Malta.  (4.)  Distance;  this  is 
inferred  from  the  ship's  late  of  sailing  and  the  tim* 
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'  Id  lb«  TOytge  iiLqamlra  we  knair  witliin  vpr.v  ii»r- 
taw  limiU  the  linw  CDiiiumeil :  it  was  "about  tDUlui);lit 
oa  ciie  IbunecDth  nigbt"  (Act*  ixvii,  S7),  and  therefura 
UiirUro  dayi  coiBpl«ui  anil  a  fraclian.  With  i^^nl 
ta  tliB  rate  at  whicli  a  ibip  would  diive  uiuter  tbe 
orcuidBUnMi  described  by  Luke,  Sir.  SmiUi,  in  the 
work  already  alluded  to,  taking  the  mean  ftam  the 
determiBaliao*  of  skilfol  aiul  Kieiitifc  wamtit,  auumod. 
that  it  would  be  about  lhiity-«ix  and  one  tweLflli  rnjka 
^  the  twenty-four  houn,  and  the  diataace  aaccrtained 
/raoi  the  nautical  obaervationt  of  admiral  Smyth  is 
four  hundred  and  saventy^even  inilea  to  tbe  neaniew 
of  a  mile.  Kowaahiptaiil-to,  in  a  gale  from  cast-noith- 
east,  according  to  tbeu  cakulaliona,  founded  on  the  iu- 
cidentd  notice*  irf  the  nairative,  woubl— about  mid- 
night, "when  the  fourteenth  ni(;ht  was  come"  <>f  Iheir 
being  drivcu.MnHijd(c(a^if»/itvDii'),  not  upauddown, 
Adria— hava  been  exaclly  at  Malta,  and  whhju  two  or 
three  mile*  of  Bt.  Paul's  Bay.  Such  were  the  rcsulta 
•rrired  at  by  Mr.  Smilh,  anil  given  in  the  first  edition 
af  his  tiealiie  ontho  I'litaffe  ohiI  Shipntek  n/ SI.  Paul. 
Since  then  Dr.  Ilowsoii  in  hi*  rescarchei  discorered 
that  admiral  Sir  Charles  I'rnroM  had  made  a  similar 
calculation,  agreeioK  with  tho  above  !«  about  four  fanun 
in  time  and  six  miles  in  disunce;  but,  as  such  lesulis 
can  only  be  appnaimBtiont,  a  nearer  agreement  could 
nut  have  been  aatidpated  from  the  most  accurately 
ke|)t  dead-reckoning. 

We  here  note  an  inddental  fact  with  regard  to  Sal- 
mone,  the  cast  point  of  llw  island  of  Cret'i.  In  tli«  ac- 
count of  Paul's  Toyage  to  Roma  this  (iromontury  is 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acta  xxvii,  7)  as  lo  afford 
a  euriuus  illustration  both  of  the  navi^cation  of  the  an- 
cienia  and  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Luke'n  natrative. 
n  ofthe  voyage  that 
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..  ,      See  Mtba. 

then  Laid  that  the  ship,  on  making  Cnidus,  could  nut, 
by  rva»n  of  the  wind,  hold  on  her  course,  which  was 
past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  west  by  south.  She 
did,  however,  Just  feuh  Ca|ie  Salmone,  which  bean 
•ouih-west  by  south  from  Cnidus.  Now  we  may  lake 
it  fur  t^raiited  that  ihe  coidd  have  made  gund  a  cnurae 
of  leu  than  seven  point*  from  the  wind  [sec  Siiir]; 
and,  starting  from  this  assumpliun,  we  are  at  once 

been  between  north -northwest  and  west- northwest. 
Thus  what  Falcy  wnuld  have  called  an  "  undesigned 
coincidence"  is  elicited  by  a  cmsa-exami nation  of  the 
narrative.  This  ingenious  argument  is  due  lo  Mr. 
Smith, of  Jordauhill  {I'lifaffniadHhifncndio/SI.Paiii, 
p.  73,74,  2d  ed.),  and  from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Cony- 
beara  and  Howson  (Li/i  owl  /ipiiitti  nf  SI,  J'mit,  ii, 
S93,  2d  ed.).  To  these  books  we  must  refer  fur  fuller 
dtlail!.  We  may  just  add  thai  the  ship  had  had  the 
advantages  of  a  weather  shores  smooth  water,  and  B  fa- 
voring current  before  reaching  (;Hidu^  and  that  by 
runniu)-  do«n  lo  Cape  Salmuiie  th^  sailors  obtained 
similar  advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  for  as 
Vair  Havens,  near  Lasaia. 

See  the  monographs  on  llic  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shiiinrcck. cited  by  Volbeding,  In- 
drx  i'l'Dsrimn.  p.  64 1  and  Dam,  H'dr/er&  s.  v."Apo- 
ate]gesch."No.ll4-llli|  also  the  Jokm, n/ Sac. Lit.  vi, 
"Joseplius."     See  P.il'l;  Siiif. 

Shlrs-mote,  Ibe  hiehest  of  the  three  moles,  or 
courts,  among  tbe  Sasuns,  was  lield  twice  a  year,  and 
was  composed  of  tho  fteeholdent.  Hearing  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  tbe  shire- mole  was  pre^led  over  by 
an  ealdorman  and  a  bnliop.  who  were  not  tbe  abs^ute 
judges,  being  present  cbietly  to  keep  or'icr  and  advise. 
Cases  were  decidad  by  Ibc  majority  of  Totca.  .See  Hill, 
Enslui  AfoaailicwH,  p.  11)3. 

Shiter,  JoMir  WaatJir,  a  minister  of  tlie  Hethodiia 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Muskingum  County,  (>., 
Dcc.]0,1821,Bnd  united  withtbaCburchiu  184:^  He 
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was  licensed  lo  preach  Jan.  80,1847,  aqd  the  samejeai 
was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  toa^ 
tioued  in  tbe  active  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  two 
yean  supernumerary,  until  IH73,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated and  so  conlinncd  until  his  death,  at  Akron, 
C,  Mav  3, 1S74.  See  Minula  o/ Aiaaud  Cmiferaica, 
1875,  pi  31. 

Shirlar,  Waltwr,  the  leetor  of  Longhrta,  Galway 
County,  Ireland,  w*i  a  couaia  of  the  eouuleaa  of  Huo- 
tingdon.  He  was  bom  in  1736  and  died  in  1786.  He 
published,  TKtIn  BtrmoM  { DtiUin ;  reprinted  Loud. 
176S[somelT64],iamo):-poema,j:ifarry.<nO<<'^  Tlu 
Jucfymail.-— and  some  f/j/nuu  ("Lord,  dismiss  us  with 
thy  blessing."  it  believed  to  be  bis),  ile  also  revised 
Lady  Huntingdon's  llfim-boot  (1764).  See  Roger; 
Ljrailrtl.lS68,p,4e8,G7S{  Al]iboae,i^.D/£r«.  <md 
A  iHtr.  A  vlMort,  s.  v. 

Bblilay.'Waltar  AnenataB,  D.D.,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  noble  house  of  Ferren  and  the  son  of  Rev. 
Walter  Shirley,  vicar  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire. 
He  wss  bom  at  Wealport,  Mayo  Connty,  Ireland,  in  1797, 
and  was  eilncaled  at  Winchester  College,  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  ha  was  a  follow.  Hs  became 
curate  to  his  father,  at  Woodford,  in  IS20;  vicar  nfShir- 
Icy,  Derbyshire,  in  1828;  rector  of  Braileford  in  I8S9; 
prebendarv  of  Lichfield  and  archdeacon  of  Derby  in  1S4I ; 
bishop  of  SodoT  and  Man,  Jan.  10, 1847;  and  die<l  April 
21,  1847.  Besides  his  Ijtltrr*  to  Youns  Pn)ple  {Umi. 
I860,  Bvd),  there  is  ■  volume  of  bis  Srrvumi  (I8M), 
ISmo),  also  r^Heri.  etc  <18«),  8vo).  Two  only  of  hi* 
Hampton  lectures  had  been  delivered  at  bis  death.  See 
Allibone,  McT.  n/Bril.  and  Amer.  button,  s.  v. 

BU'Bha  (Heb.  Shiiha;  KC^1B,  an  ortbographical 
variation  o(  Skariha  [q.v.];  Sept.  SHod  v,  r.  Xq/Jri), 
father  of  Elihoreph  ami  Ahiab,  Solomon's  sccrclaries  (1 
Kings  iv,3);  elsewhere  called  ,SAiirsi(«  (1  Chron-Kviiij 
lll),*l«. 

Blll'alMk  (Heb.  Skukaf,  pCiD  [t«  tbo  Burgin, 
bat  the  text  has  Slaullaf  or  Siothaf,  psne]  i  Sept. 
SDuonxJ^ ;  Vulg.  Sttae},  a  king  of  Egypt  conlcmporaiy 
with  Jeroboam,  lo  whom  he  gave  an  ainrlnm  when  be 
fled  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  was  indica- 
tii-e  of  his  politic  disposition  to  encourage  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  neighboring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which, 
under  David  and  Solomun,  was  probably  rcganled  bv 
the  kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jcmboam 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his  sugges- 
tion, Sbishak  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  ILCSiI, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  anhy,  and,  aller  having 
taken  the  forlilieil  jdaces,  advanc^  againaC  Jerusalem. 
Satislicd  with  the  submisdon  of  Itehoboam,  and  with 
tbe  immense  spirik  of  the  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt 
withdrew  without  imposing  any  onerous  conditions 
upon  the  humbled  grandson  uf  David  (xiv,  2S,  iB;  2 
Chron.  xii,  2-9).  (Tbe  importance  of  this  coiuieciJon 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyplian  annals  jutiilies  a 
full  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  we  give  largely 
from  Poole's  article  in  Smiih's  Vict,  of  the  JMli.)    See 

JUDAir,  KiNUIHIM  OF. 

L  iVumr, — We  tee  above  an  uncertainty  in  the  He- 

bien  liirta  of  Shishak's  name.     Josepbus  Ursciics  the 

uame  as  Sasonii  (Xoi'Caitot, 

ill  C^  2.0  ^W.vii,6,3;  viii,7,8).  Ue 
V<i..  g^*-i.  has  generally  been  recognised 
^MbJ  JST^  OS  the  Stioncku  [2nwi>xi:)  of 
/'f~\\  /^  „,..IN  Manelhn,  and  Ihc  Shtihrnt  at 
Lv  /l^^.l    iShahoat  I  of  the  mouumenis, 

Bubav 
:y-sccoud,  dynasty. 
I'ha   accompanying  caitouch- 
<  present  hi*  name  as  wril- 

The  fol- 

.  transcription  and 
p(  the  pxuni  oval, 
ng  more  particular- 
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J^jr'jj  ten  in  hieroglyphics 

''^H  lowingis?transc, 

^      ^  translation  of  tbe  p 
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ly  biB  royal  title, 
which  reads  Ame- 
mtm  ahe$ktmkj  i*  e> 
•<Saered  to  Sbi* 
sbak." 

If.  IJitlorp, — In 
order  to  render  the 


A  m 


m      aft 


Hieroglyph  of  ShkibAk. 


following  obaervations  dear,  it  wiU  be  neceeiary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Tbeban  line  or  Ra- 
roeses  family  (the  twentieth  dynasty),  two  royal  houses 
appear  to  hare  arisen.  At  Thebes  the  high-priests  of 
Amen,  after  a  Tirtaal  usurpation,  at  last  toolc  the  re- 
gal title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  Tanitic  dynasty  (Ma- 
ncCbo*s  twenty-flnt)  seems  to  have  gained  royal  pow- 
er. But  it  is  possible  that  there  was  but  one  line 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-second  dynasties, 
and  that  the  bigh-priest  kings  belonged  to  the  twen- 
ty-first. The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which  She- 
shenk I  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure.  Hr.  Birch's 
discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of  the  family  are 
Shemitie  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  As- 
syiian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shithak^  P^*^^*  ^^y  ^ 
compared  with  Skeshalf  Ty^^t  a  name  of  Babylon  (rash- 
ly thought  to  be  for  Babei  by  "Atbask");  Usarken  has 
been  compared  with  Saigon,  and  Tekerut  with  Tiglath 
in  Tiglath-pileaer.  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these 
identiiicatioos,  some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third 
cited,  are  certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namnret,  Nim- 
rod,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
afltArd  oondttstve  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
compare  other  names,  though  tlujse  occurring  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well  merit  the 
attention  of  Shemitie  students  QXXJI  dgypi,  Koniffsdjfn. 
and  Konigtbiuk),  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie  name 
Nimrod,  and  the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king 
of  this  line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the 
Cushite,"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from 
a  Cushite  origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  MaihuwaBha,  a  Shemitie  nation^  ap- 
parently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II  as  prince  is  called 
**  great  chief  of  the  Matkuwuika"  and  aliio  **  great  chief 
of  the  Matu^  at  mercenaries;  but  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  of  this  people.  Whether  eastern  or  western 
Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  their  luiving  been  Nigritians;  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  anv  connection  between  them  and  the  twentv-fifth 
dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  they  must  rather  be  supposed  to 
be  of  the  eastern  branch.  Their  names,  when  not  Egyp- 
tian, are  traceable  to  Shemitie  roots,  which  is  not  the 
case,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethi- 
opia, whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt. 
We  thid  these  foreign  Shemitie  names  in  the  family  of 
the  high-priest  king  Hei^har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  Masahantta,  Afutakaharataf  and 
Mateth-nebj  although  the  names  of  most  of  his  other 
sons  and  those  of  his  line  appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This 
is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitie 
names  in  the  line  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.  M.  tie  Rou- 
ge, instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty  a  Shemitie  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to 
trace  the  Hue  to  that  of  the  high-priest  kings.  Manetho 
calls  (he  twenty-second  a  dynasty  of  Biibastttes,  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  priest- king  dynasty  bears  the  name 
Meri-bast,  "beloved  of  Bubastis."  Both  lines  used 
Shemitie  names,  and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Amen  (comp.  Efude  sur  une  S/ile  Effyptimne^  p.  203, 
204).  This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive ;  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  the 
priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions.  The  occur- 
rence of  Shemitie  names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate 
nothing  more  than  Shemitie  alliances,  but  those  alli- 
ances might  not  improbably  end  in  nsurpation.  Lepsi- 
ua  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I  from  the  tablet  of 


Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  deddea 
the  question  (XX  If  dg^.  Konigad^  p.  207-269).  In 
this,  Sheshenk  I  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  **  royal  moth- 
er," not,  wi  Lepsius  gives  it,  ^toytX  daughter"  {itude^ 
etc.,  p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons^  and  all  but 
the  princess  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitie,  names. 
But,  as  M.  de  Roug^  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think 
it  more  probable  than  he  does  {ibid,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I,  on  his  accessifm,  must  have  found  the 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much 
of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns  had 
a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but  before  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines  had  been  united; 
certainly  towards  the  ck>8e  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer  (1  Kings  ix,  16).  She- 
shenk took  as  the  title  of  his  standard  **  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions  [of  Eg>'pt]''  (Do 
Rouge,  Eiudty  etc.,  p.  204 ;  Lepsius,  Koni^mch,  xliv, 
567  A, a).  He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Usarken, 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps 
heiress,  of  the  Tanitic  twenty-first  dynasty.  Probably 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  capt- 
ured Gezer.  It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  indnoed  Sheshenk,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  leign,  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  xi,  40>  Although  it  was  probably  a  constant 
practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to 
fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have 
been  included  in  their  class.  Probably,  it  u  expressly 
related  that  he  fled  to  Shbhak  because  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  venture  to 
Uy  any  stress  upon  the  SepL  additional  portion  of  1  Kings 
xii,as  the  narrative  there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Uadad  (Sept. 
Ader)  the  Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  peo- 
ple by  Joab  and  David,  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (Sept.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's  qneen, 
returning  to  Idumssa  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joabu 
In  the  additional  portwn  of  the  former  chapter,  Jen>- 
boam^already  said  to  have  fled  to  Shishak  (Sept.  Su- 
sakim)— is  married,  after  Solomon's  death,  to  An6,ekler 
sister  of  Thekemina  the  qneen.  Between  Hadad's  re- 
turn and  Solomon's  death,  probably  more  than  thirty 
years  elapsetl,  certainly  twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shi- 
shak's  qneen,  his  only  or'principal  wife,  is  called  KaraH- 
ma,  which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  See 
Tahpenes. 

The  king  of  Eg>'pt  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced 
hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes  that,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Rehoboam. 
The  following  particuhirs  of  this  war  are  reUted  in  the 
Bible:  *<In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they 
had  transgressetl  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen;  and  the 
people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with  htm  out 
of  Egypt,  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Ju- 
dah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-4).  Shi- 
shak did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the  treas- 
ures of  his  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made 
him  tributary  (ver.  5, 9-12, especially  8).  The  narrat ive 
in  Kings  mentions  only  the  invasion  and  the  exsction  (1 
Kings  xiv,  26,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are 
thus  enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage — "  And  Rehobo- 
am dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam,  and  Te- 
koa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shooo,  and  Adullaro,  and  Gath, 
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Profile  of  Sbbhak.     (From  the  onter  wall  of  (he  Great 

Temple  at  Karuuk.) 

and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim,  and  Lachisb, 
and  Azekah,  and  Zorab,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  whicb 
[are]  in  Judab  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities"  (2  Cbron. 
xi,  6-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition  sculptnred 
on  tbe  wall  of  tbe  Great  Temple  of  Kamak.  It  is  a  list 
of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled  by 
him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list  Champollion  rec- 
ognised a  name  which  he  translated  '^tbe  kingilom  of 
Judab,"  and  was  thas  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Palestine.  .It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  figure 
has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceived,  been  allefsred  to 
represent  tbe  king,  but  to  jieraonify  tbe  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dab  (Champollion,  iS|y«^«ffi«  //te roy/j^pA.  p.  205 ;  RoscUini, 
Monumenti  Storicif  i,  85 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  i,  87 ; 
Corj',  Chrvnoloffic(d  Inquiry^  p.  5).  See  Kkuoboam. 
Tbe  list  of  Shishak  in  the  original  hieroglyphics  is  pub- 
lished by  RoscUini,  Monumenti  Realty  No.  cxlviii ;  Lcp- 
sius,  Deiikmdlerf  Abth.  iii,  Bl.  252 ;  and  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Iruchr.  ii,  Taf.  xxiv;  commented  upon  by  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  56  sq.)  and  Dr.  Blau  (Zeifschr,  d.  deutsck,  mor' 
genldnd,  Gtitlhch,  xv,  233  sq.).  There  are  several  sim- 
ilar geographical  lists,  dating  for  the  most  part  during 
the  period  o^  the  empire,  but  they  differ  from  this  in 
presenting  few,  if  any,  repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them 
contains  names  certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  pres- 
ent. They  are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  form- 
ing tbe  Egyptian  empire,  and  so  far  rcconls  of  con- 
quest that  any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
whose  reign  they  belong  are  ment  ioned.  The  list,  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Shcshenk's,  is  of  Tboth- 
mes  III,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
comprises  many  names  of  cities  of  Palestine,  mainly  in 


tbe  outskirts  of  the  Israelitish  territory.  It  is  impor-^ 
tant,  in  reference  to  this  list,  to  state  tbat  Thotbmet 
III,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  bad  foagbt  a  battle  with 
confederate  nations  near  Megiddo,  whose  territories  the 
list  enumerates.  Tbe  narrative  of  tbe  expedition  fnllj' 
establishes  the  identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the 
list  of  Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as 
the  "Statistical  Tablet  of  £1-Kamak"  (Bitch,  <"  Ainals 
of  Thothmes  III,''  A  rchaohgia  [1358];  De  Roug^,i?«r. 
A  rch,  N.  S.  xi,  847  st]. ;  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Ingehr,  ii.  82 
sq.).  The  only  generid  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  lists  is  that  in  the  later  one  the  EgypUan  article 
is  in  two  cases  prefixed  to  foreign  names,  Nekbu  of  the 
list  of  Thothmes  III  being  the  same  as  Penakbu  of  the 
list  of  Shishak,  and  AUroeka  of  the  former  being  the 
same  as  PeaMkma  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names  mainly 
grouped  together^l)  Levitical  and  Canaanitish  citiei 
of  Israel ;  (2)  cities  of  Judab ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  The  occurrence  together  of  Levit* 
ical  cities  was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evident 
that  Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  establuhed,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rehoboam.  There- 
fore it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  to  employ 
Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other  cities  in  his  ter- 
ritory were  perhaps  still  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam's 
forces  or  held  by  the  Canaanites,  who  may  have  some- 
what recovered  their  independence  at  this  period.  Tbe 
small  number  of  cities  identified  in  the  actual  territory 
of  Rehoboam  is  explained  by  the  erasure  of  fourteen 
names  of  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The 
identification  of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of  great 
interest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their  part 
of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed  through  northern 
Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Mesopotamia.  Sliishak,  probably  unable  to  attack  tbe 
Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  and 
tbe  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that 
the  Arabs  would  interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any 
invader  of  Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  may 
infer  this  from  their  sharing  bis  overthrow. 

III.  CArofic/<>^.~The  reign  of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronology  must  therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty,  continued  as  far  as 
the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  successor  of 
Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  of  the 
latter.    See  Zerah. 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  obscn'e  tbat,  as  a  date  of  the  twcnty- 
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third  year  of  Uaarken  II  oocutb  on  the  monumenta,  it  is 
fMaonable  to  suppose  that  the  sam  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  iif^h  reigiis  should  be  twenty-nine  years  instead  of 
twenty-five,  KB  being  easily  changed  to  KE  (Lepsius, 
KdniffdMcky  p.  86).  We  follow  Lepsius's  arrangement, 
our  Tekerut  I,  for  instance,  being  the  same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon  and  that 
Af  Shishak  and  Behoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed,  as  shown 
In  the  article  ChboxoijOoy.  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  twenty-first  year,  correcting  ChampoUi- 
on,  who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  others  (XXII 
SgypL  Kanigtdyiu  p.  272,  note  1).  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  invasion  of  Judah  took  place  in  the 
twentieth,  and  not  in  the  twenty-first,  year  of  Shishak. 
The  first  year  of  Shishak  would  thus  about  correspond 
to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Solomon,  and  the  twentieth  to 
the  fifth  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in  Chron- 
icles, that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  2erah  took  place 
early  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah.  It  is  mentioned 
before  an  event  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  af- 
terwards we  read  that  ^  there  was  no  [more]  war  unto 
the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa"  (2  Chron. 
XV,  19).  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  account 
of  Baasha*s  coming  up  against  Judah  "•  in  the  six  and 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa"  (xvi,  1).  The  latter 
two  dates  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  from  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  unless  we  can  read  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year 
of  Asa,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  £lah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  II.  The  probable  identification  of  Zerah  is  consid- 
ered under  that  name.     See  Egypt. 

Shit'rai  {^Bth.  ShUray\'^y^l!i  [marg.  Shirta/, 

^a*^\9],my  dectnofM, or decUive;  Sept.  ^arpat  v.  T/Affap" 

rf  ac),  a  Sharonite  who  had  chaise  of  David's  herds  feed- 
ing in  Sharon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).     B.C.  1043. 

Shittdh  (nar5,  ShiUdh,  for  nri3d,  shintdh,  proper- 
]y  fbe  thorny^  if  Heb.  [see  below] ;  i.  q.  the  Arabic  Sunt ; 
only  once  in  the  sing.  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Sept.  xu^oCf  Vulg./>»- 
iiea ;  A.  y. "  ShitUh-tree")  or  Shittim  (B'^a»,  Shitiim, 
plur.  of  the  same,  used  with  2t9,  ets,  trts  or  wood;  Sept. 

afftjfrToCt  Vulg.  Mftm),  a  tree,  generally  regarded  as  the 
ocacto,  the  wood  of  which  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  boards  and 
pillars  being  made  of  it;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  staves  for  carrying  it,  the  table  of  show-bread  with 
its  staves,  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  altar  of 
incense  with  their  respective  staves,  were  also  construct- 
ed out  of  this  wood  (see  £xod«  ch.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  xxxviii).  In  Isa.  xli,  19  the  same  tree  is  men- 
tioned with  the  *' cedar,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as 
one  which  God  would  plant  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Heb.  term  (nS013)  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 
other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egjrptian  word,  the  9 
being  dropped ;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by  Cel- 
sius, it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term  also  comes  from 
the  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  name  fur  the  acacia  be- 
ing karadk  (Hierob.  i,  608).  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  acacia  is  sant^  santy  or  santh.  See  Jablonski  (Optuc 
i,  261),  Rossius  {EUymol,  yEffypt,  p.  278),  and  Prosper  Al- 
pinus  (Pkmt,  jEgt/pt.  p.  6),  who  thus  speaks  of  this  tree : 
"  The  acacia,  which  the  Egyptians  call  sanfj  grows  in 
localities  in  £g3'pt  remote  from  the  sea,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  this  tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Si- 
nai, overhanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  with- 
out doubt^  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications,  especially 
from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree  occurs  in  Egypt 
which  so  well  answers  to  the  required  characters.  These 
trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  mulberry -tree,  and  spread 
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their  branches  aloft."  "  The  acada-tree,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  being  by  much  the  largest  and  most  common  tree  in 
these  deserts  (Arabia  PetnBa)»  we  have  some  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  skiuim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the. 
acacia,  especially  as  its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell, 
for  the  shiUah  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli,  19,  Joined  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs."  Bruce,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that  **  the  acacia  seems  the  only 
indigenous  tree  in  the  Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the 
Sai^;  from  it  proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with 
an  axe.  This  gum  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petnea, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous."  Kitto  says  the 
required  species  is  found  in  either  the  Acacia  gummife" 
ra  or  in  the  A .  Seyal^  or  ^ther  in  both.  They  both  grow 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  that  region  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years,  and  both  supply 
products  which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much  val* 
ne  to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability  is  that 
the  A,Seyal  supplied  the  shittim  wood, if,  indeed,  the 
name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general  This  tree 
grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  So  M. 
Bove,  "  Le  lendemain,  en  traveriant  le  Yood^  (Wady). 
Schen,  je  vis  un  gprand  nombre  d'^  oocui  JSeyal ;  cet  arbre 
s'el^ve  k  la  hauteur  de  ving^  k  vingt-cinq  pieds.  Los. 
Arabes  font  avec  son  hois  da  charbon  qu'ils  vont  vendre 
k  Suez."  The  A,8eyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Bf.  Bove,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
Mont  Sinai,  Amn.des  Sdmc  Nat.  1834,  sec.  ser.  i,  166 ; 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal  p.  20,  69, 298).  These  trees  are 
mora  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there 
is  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wacfy 
Seyalf  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia-treea 
there.  The.^l.  SeycU,  like  the  A,  Arabica,  yields  tha 
well-known  substance  caUed  gum-arabic,  which  is  ob' 
tained  by  incbions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  thinks  is  to  be  traced  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  Heb.  noun  Shittim,  'V'l^o 
wild  acacia  (Mimosa  Nilotica),  under  the  name  of  SOntj^ 
the  same  writer  says  (ibid,  p.  20), "  everywhere  represents 
the  *  seneh'  or  *  senna'  of  the  burning  bush."  But  neither 
of  these  conjectures  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  another  species,  the  A,  tortHiSf  com* 
mon  on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield  planks  ten 
cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  which  we  are 
told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxxvi,  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia  that 
grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A ,  serista,  which  would  sui>- 
ply  boards  of  the  required  size. .  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever  grew  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  And  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  such  negative  evidence,  still  it  is 
probable  that "  the  boards"  (Q'^ttfnjpn)  were  supplied 
by  one  of  the  other  acacias.  There  is,  however,  no  ne- 
cessity to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  ^1?p  (k^resh) 
to  "  a  single  plank."  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  6  the  same  word,  in 
the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective  sense  to 
**  the  deck"  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  **  on  board").  The  U" 
resh  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  may  denote  *'  two  or 
more  boards  joined  together,"  which,  from  being  thus 
united,  may  have  been  expressed  by  a  singular  noun. 
These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical 
plants,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tree  (Robinia 
pseudo-acacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  suborder.  The  true  acacias,  most 
of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood  (comp.  Pliny, 
//.  M  iii,  19;  Josephus,  AnL  iii,  6,  1),  belong  to  the 
order  Leguminosm,  suborder  Mimosea,  Livingstone 
(TVor.  in  S,  Africa,  abridged  ed.,  p.  77)  thinks  the  A. 
giraffa  (camel-thorn)  supplied  the  wood  for  the  taber- 
nacle, etc.  "  It  is,"  be  adds,  *'  an  imperishable  wood, 
while  that  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  shittim 
(A,  NiloHea)  wants  beauty  and  soon  decays.*^— Kitto; 
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Sntilh.  Uut  Ihli 
in  Arabia.  Tbe  / 
giia  in  the  Anbi 
[bomy  tree,  •ome 


if  DO  evidence  that  tbia  tm  gnwa 
Styat  ii  the  only  timber  tree  of  any 
n  desert.  It  i*  ■  gnarled  jmd  very 
'  It  like  the  aolitary  biwthmn  in  iu 


halnt  of  growtb,  bat  moch  larger.  It  flouriabea 
drieat  aitiuiiona,  and  is  mttered  orer  the  vhole  or  tbe 
Sinaitic  peninsuUu  It  ia  alio  abundant  in  the  many  n- 
vinei  which  open  on  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi,  and  all 
■long  ita  weatem  ihorea.  Several  places  on  the  eutem 
•hore  alao  derive  (heir  namei  rrom  ita  preience.  See 
SiliTTiu.  The  wood  ia  very  hard  and  cloae-grained, 
very  mucb  resembling  that  of  the  yellow  locuat,  of  a 
One  ra^nge-brown  color,  with  a  darker  heart,  and  admi- 
imbly  adapted  fur  cabinet-work.    Ita  leaves 


It  of  th 


iiyel- 


fnllj  aaliingent,  and  ia  used  by  the  Bedani 
yellow  leather.  The  la^nehea  arc  often  cut  by  tbe  na- 
tive* for  making  charcoal,  but  the  eabivla  ImnrM  on 
tbcm  when  young  and  tender.  The  bark  exudes  a 
gam,  tbe  gam-araUc  of  comnierce,  not  only  by  inci- 
noiia,but  aponlaneously.whicb  the  Arab*  oollect  fur  aale 
and  occasionally  employ  for  food.  Tbey  also  say  that 
iC  allays  thiist.  Se«  Triatram,  Xat.  BiH.n/thi  Bibb, 
p.  890  aq.    See  Tiiors. 


Acacia  of  tbe  Detert  (,Ataeia  Styat),  with  Flower  and 
FnilL 

Sblttab  (nad;  plur.  'C'<l^)  means  in  Chaldee  a 
&MorarriM.  Thiia,  thepaaaage  in  laa.  xxx,  8,  ICD  ?T 
npn,  "Noted  in  a  book,"  ia  rendered  by  the  Targum 
B101  1B01  l^SD  iv^,  "  Register  it  on  the  linea  of 
the  book."  The  passage  in  (he  Song  of  Songa,  v,  13, 
"Uiacheeka  are  like  beds  of  balsam,"  ia  lendernl  ^S^PS 
XOOa  DJ  ^'JOb  V^^  "r^°  "llflja,  i.e."  we™  writ- 
ten (viz.  the  two  tables  ur  stone  which  he  gave  to  hia 
people)  in  ten  rows,  resembling  the  rowa  or  beds  in 
the  garden  of  balsam."  Tbe  Maaoritcs  denote  with 
SkiUai  a  sent*  or  catalogue  of  words— B  lef^er  of 
tbinga  of  the  same  import,  as  a  Dumber  of  veraea,  pain, 
wonts,  which  are  alike  either  in  vowel-pointa  or  letters. 
Tbn^  they  notad  down  ■  Hit  of  pun  of  woida  which 


oecui  ODce,  bat  the  first  of  which  commenMS  with 

a  I^nud,  vit  0^13  niHitb  (Gen.  xvii,  8),  IIOXV 
lbn!<3  (Exod,  iri,  16) ;  or  they  give  na  a  liat  of  thirty- 
eight  worda  wbich  letpectiTely  have  in  one  inatanca 
only  the  accent  on  the  penullima,  m  FISI  (Uen.  xviii, 
20),  pnS""  (ixi,  B),  -IBOI  (Lev.  «v,  IB),  etc;  or  they 
give  a  lilt  of  worda  which,  on  the  contrary,  occur  only 
once  with  the  accent  on  Ibe  ultima,  aa  ri3n  (Gen.  xxix, 
21),  nrn  (.txx,  l),  NT'  (xli,  88),  etc.  See  Buztorf, 
TiUriat,  »ru  Comnmi/ariiu  ifaiMorrtiaiM,  p.  273 ;  Levita, 
Uattorrlh  ha-Uauonlk  (ed.  Uinabarg),  p.  tOi,  210; 
FrenadorfT,  Mauora  Magna,  p.  S81  aq.;  id.  OcUa-at- 
Ochla,  S  20,  p.  36 ;  g  872,  p.  SI,  17]  ;  j  879,  p.  61, 172. 

cap.) 

Sblt'tlm  (Ileb.  with  the  art.  htdL-SUlllm,  VaXSrt, 
Ike  aeaciai;  Sept.  Sarrflv;  in  the  Fropbets,  rd  ffjoi- 
va ;  Vulg.  Se'fiM,  A  M-tilim ),  a  designatkia  ralber 
than  proper  name  of  at  leaat  two  loealitiea  in  Palestine. 
See  ^rTTAn, 

1.  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment  between  tbe 
conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  bightanda  and  the  paa- 
sage  of  tbe  Jordan  (Mumb.  xxxiii,  49;  xxv,  t ;  Joah. 
ii,  1 ;  iii,  I ;  Hie.  vi,  6).  Ita  full  name  appears  to  be 
given  in  the  first  of  these  passages— j4  kf  (^3N)  iatk- 
Siildm — "  the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the  acaciaa." 
See  AbkI^biiittim.  It  was  "in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by 
Joidan-Jericho :"  such  la  the  andent  fonnula  repeated 
over  and  over  again  (Numb,  xiii,  1;  xxvi,  3;  xiii, 
12;  xxxiii,  «l,  49) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  wbich  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name  of  Moab, 
where  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  eaitem 
moanlaina  and  force  their  winding  way  through  the 
sandy  aiul  of  the  plain  nourished  a  vast  growth  of  the 
Srgal,  Sunt,  and  Sidr  treea,  such  as  is  nourished  by  the 
streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and  the  Ain  SulKn  on  the 
oppoMte  aide  of  the  rirer.  See  Uoab.  It  was  in  the 
■hade  and  tbe  tropical  beat  of  Iheae  acada-grovee  that 
the  people  were  aeduced  to  the  licenlious  riles  of  Itaat- 
pcorby  the  Hidianites;  but  it  was  from  the  same  spot 
that  Mose*  sent  forth  tbe  army,  under  the  fierce  Phine- 
haa,  which  worked  so  fearful  a  retriUation  for  that  li- 
cense (xKxi,  1-13).     It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shitlim 

cho  (Josh,  ii,  1).— Smith.  Trialram  thinka  that  "the 
situation  of  A'^rrrin  [of  wbich  be  gives  a  view]  at  the 
northern  margin  of  the  oasis  (the  <;h6t  ea-J^iaam),  and 
ita  marfhv  verdure,  unmiatakably  identify  it  with  Abel- 
abittim"  (Land  »/  lirart,  p.  62&). 

2.  A"valle7"(bre,iHfabi(winter-torrent)ofShittim, 
nr  Wads  SmU,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  of  Joel  (Hi, 
18),  can  hardly  be  the  sanw  spot  as  that  described 
above,  as  it  must  certainly  bare  been  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  probaUy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  al- 
though tbe  panicnlar  vale  cannot  now  he  distinguished. 
Tbe  name  is  probably  ta  be  regarded  aa  an  appellative 
— "  acacia  vale"  denoting,  perhaps,  as  that  tree  delighta 
in  a  dry  soil,  an  arid,  anfl^itrul  vale. 

SMvm.    See  Siva. 

SbfTa-NarayMiaia.    See  Siva-Naratanais. 

Bhlvaraitl.  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  Uarch  in  honor  of  Siva,  in 
which  Ihe  groasest  indecencies,  accompanied  with  laa- 


■ekind 

!gardcd  as  highly  plusing  to  the  gnd.  The  Lin- 
ga  (q.  v.),  Siva's  most  eminent  symbol,  is  preferably 
dedicated  and  sold  at  this  feslivaL 

Bbl'SB  (Heb.  Siiza;  Xrti,  perhaps  iplttdor;  Sept. 

x;;n,  v.  r,  Six"!  'E^o,  etc)'  *  Reubcnite,  fUher  of  Adi- 

na  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  wartiora  ( 1  Cbion.  xi,  42). 

aC  ante  IMS. 

Bho'it  (UeU  i4  ^'d,  a  «ry  fat  help,  or  net,  or  JAr 
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eral;  Sept.  Xovt  v.  r.  Xovi;  Vulg.  tyranm),  a  proper 
name  which  occura  only  ia  Ezek.  xxiii,  23,  in  connec- 
tion with  Pekod  and  Roa.  The  three  apparently  de- 
note districts  of  Assyria  with  which  the  soathern  king- 
dom of  Judah  had  been  intimately  connectedi  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  fur  punishment.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  Ltul^  ^^At  is,  Lydia;  while  the  Ara- 
bic of  the  London  Polyglot  has  Sut,  and  Lud  occupies 
the  place  of  Koa.  Rashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
^*  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers,  princes, 
and  rulers.**  This  rendering  must  have  been  traditional 
at  the  time  of  Aquila  (iiri(rKtim|C  cai  rvpawoc  xai 
Kopv^lo^)  and  Jerome  (nobiietf  tyrcomiy  H  principeM), 
Gesenius  {Tke$aur.  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  con- 
text requires  the  words  to  be  uken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Furst,  on  the  tame  ground, 
maintains  the  contrary  ( flandwlK  s.  v.  9*^p  ).  Those 
who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Job  xxxiv,  19  (A.  V.  **  rich")  and  Isa.  xxxii, 
5  (A.  V.  *'  bountiful"),  where  it  stgnides  rich,  liberal,  and 
stands  in  the  latter  passage  in  parallelism  with  3*^7^) 
naeUbf  by  which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  which  is  else- 
where rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  prince"  ( Prov.  xvii,  7  ) 
and  *^  noble"  (viii,  16).  But  a  consideration  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  (Ezek.  xxiii,  28),  where  the  captains 
and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned, 
and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xzvii, 
10 ;  XXX,  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  Pe> 
kod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also ;  but  nothing 
further  can  be  said.  The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  As- 
syria mentioned  by  Pliny,  **  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Ganga- 
mela,  and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
( PhaUfff  iv,  9 )  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  fit9^V^, 
iku'd,  a  rock. — Smith.    See  Koa. 

Bhoaf^  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Juniata  County,  Pa., 
July  17,  1823,  and  was  converted  Aug.  23,  1844.  In 
March,  1848,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1857,  he  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  186G  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  South,  in  which 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death.  May  26,  1871. 
See  Minutes  of  A  tuatal  Conference*  of  the  Sf.  E.  Ch^ 
South,  1872,  p.  648. 

Sho'bab  (Heb.  Shobab',  aa'lC?,  rebeUiouty  as  in 
Jer.  iii,  14, 21 ;  Isa.  Ivii,  17 ;  SepL  Xutfiafi  v.  r.  2ov/3a/3, 
etc),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Apparently  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  bv  his  flrst  wife  Azubah  (1 
Chron.  ii,  18).    B.C.  poet  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  sons  of  David  bom  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V,  14;  2  Chron.  iii,  6;  xiv,  4).  aC. 
post  1044. 

Sho'bach  (Heb.  Shobak\  r^Siv,  expansion;  Sept. 
S(tf/3aic  V.  r.  Sa/3ax;  Vulg.  Sobaeh),  the  general  of 
Hadarezer  king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  summoned  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates against  the  Hebrews  after  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites  before  the 
gates  of  Kabbah.  He  was  met  by  David  in  person,  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him  at  Helam.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  Sho- 
bach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sara,  x,  15- 
18).  U.C.1034.  In  the  paraUel  passage  (1  Chron.  xix, 
16, 18)  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephus  Sabecus 
iXd^Kog.Ant,  vii,  6,  3).— Smith. 

Sho'bai  [some  Shoba'i]  (Heb.  8hobay%  '»ai2l  [but 
always  in  pause,  as  '^3*13],  taking  captive  [Gesen.],  or 
glorious  [Furst]  ^  Sept.  2w/3at  v.  r.  2a/3i,  etc),  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Lcvitical  family  of  doorkeepers  of  the 


Temple,  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42;  Neh.  vii,  45).    &C.  long  ante  536. 

Sho'bal  (Heb.  Shobal',  hy\x5,  flowing,  or  a  shooi 
[Gesen.],  or  wandering  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  Zw/SoX  or  Sov- 
jiaX  v.  r.  2w/3ap),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  38).  He  was  the  father 
of  five  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23 ;  1  Chron.  i,  40),  and  one 
of  the  aboriginal  *<  dukes"  or  sheiks  of  Edom  ( Gen. 
xxxvi,  29).     &C.  post  1963. 

2.  First  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Hur  the  son  of 
Caleb  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  became  the  founder 
C*  father^  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  50).  AC 
cir.  1612.  He  is  evideutlv  the  same  mentioned  as  father 
of  Reaiah  (q,  v.)  among  the  descendants  (^'sons")  of  Jn- 
dah  in  1  Chron.  iv,  1, 2. 

Sho'bek  (Heb.  ShoUk\  r^^y^Jorsaking  [Gesen.], 
otfree  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  Sw/J^c  v.  r.  'Ufih^,  etc),  one  of 
the  chief  Israelites  who  signed  Nebemiah's  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  24).     AC  446. 

Shober,  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1756.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  careful  Christian  education,  he  early  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  desired  to 
gain  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  been  bom  fiom 
above.  He  united  with  the  Moravian  Churoh,in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  and  entered  heartily  into  everything  tend- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  After  reaching  fifty  years  of  age  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry, and  entered  that  of  the  Lutheran  Churoh.  In  the 
fall  of  1810  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  immediately  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Salem.  Here  he  continued  laboring  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  until  a  few  yean  before  bis  death,  which  occur- 
red June  27, 1838.  Mr.  Shober  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  its 
president  in  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  to 
prepare  a  hymn-book  and  catechism.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1825  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  directors 
which  adopted  the  incipient  measures  for  the  formation 
of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  left  it  three 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Shober  prepared  two  vol- 
umes for  the  press — a  translation  from  Stilling,  entitled 
Scenes  in  the  World  of  Spirits  (Baltimore,  1818, 12mo) : 
— A  Comprehensire  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  Church,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  See 
Sprague,  A  mmls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  141. 

Bho'bi  (Heb.  Shobi',  ^'M,  probably  another  form 
for  Shobai  fq.  v.] ;  Sept  Ow«r/3i ;  Vulg.  Sebt),  a  son  of 
Nahash  of  Itabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  27),  and  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Maha- 
naim  on  hb  flight  from  Absalom,  and  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  David*s  old  friend  Nahash ;  and  the  bond  be- 
tween them  was  strong  enough  to  survive,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  insults  of  Hanun  (who  was  probably  his  broth- 
er), and,  on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  destraction  of 
Rabbah.  B.a  1023.  Josephus  calls  him  Siphar  (Xt- 
^ap),  **  chief  (jSvvaffrtic)  of  the  Ammonitish  country" 
(A  nt,  vii,  9, 8). — Smith. 

Sho'oho  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18),  or  fiUio'oo  (xi,  7). 
Sec  SocHa 

Sho'choh  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).    See  Sociioii. 

Shock  OF  CoBN  (V^^},  gadish,  a  heap;  hence 
sometimes  *^a  tomb,*'  as  in  Job  xxi,  82),  a  *' stack" 
(Exod.  xxii,  6  [Heb.  5])  of  grain  reaped  (Judg.  xv,  5; 
Job  V,  26).    See  Agriculture. 

Shockley,  Jambs  A,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1809.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twelve  yean  of  age,  obtained  license  to  preach 
in  1840,  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  the  Paulding  Circuit;  in 
1842,  to  the  Decatur  Circuit;  in  1843,  to  the  Whitesand 


SHODELETH  H 

Circnil,wber«li«  died,  Sept.  12, 18U.  Hcwu  a  bilb- 
fol  pceacher  inil  pistor,  and  hii  deUh  wu  ■  nigni]  tii- 
umpb.     See^uuilii  o/Amuai  Ctni/trciKa,  Ui,  689. 

fihodeletll,  in  HiadO  mythology,  a  >  place  in  the 
Ticinitj-  of  erwy  city  where  the  dead  are  burned.  It 
alwaf  ■  cont^s  a  tUme  representing  king  Arilahandn, 
who  yraa  at  one  time  overeeer  of  eucti  >  place,  and  in 
that  poiilioii  denied  to  his  own  son  the  honor  of  being 
burned  becsnse  the  boy's  mother  was  unable  to  pay  the 
■mall  sum  exacted  in  return  foi  that  priTilege.  This 
pious  action  so  moved  the  gods  that  they  restniTd  the 
king  to  bis  former  bonon,  from  which  he  bad  been  da- 
giaded  in  order  that  bis  disposition  might  be  put  to  the 
proof.— Vollmer,  It-'^rtCT*.  d  JiglAoL  a,  v. 

Shoe  (^71,  ndal,  so  called  from  faManng  on  the 
foot,  ei-cry  where  so  rendered,  except  once  [Isa.  xi,  16], 
"diyabod;"  bat  in  Deutxxxiii,  16  ^7913,  smh!/,  which 
pmhably  means  a  ioif,  as  etoewhere  ["lock,"  Neb.  ill,  S, 
6,  IS,  11, 15;  CanLT,e];  iFTD^iJiia),  properly  a  nwfat 
It  does  not  seem  probable  (hat  the  foot-corering*  of  the 
Hebrews  diOered  much  fnitn  those  used  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  that  from  the  greater  roughness  of 
their  country  tbey  were  usually  of  more  subatantial 
make  and  materiala.  The  Egyptian  sandals  varied 
dightly  in  fonn :  those  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
by  wotiien,  wen  naoally  pcunted  and  turned  up  at  the 
and  hke  our  akales  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at 
the  present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  p^iynu-slalks  or 
other  similar  DUlerials,  and  ■ometimes  of  leather;  and 
were  frtqaenlly  lined  with  clotb  on  which  the  figure  of 
•  captive  was  painted,  tliat  humiliating  poution  being 
cenadered  suited  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom 
they  baled  and  despised,  il  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
■doptcd  this  practice;  but  the  idea  which  it  expressed, 
of  treading  their  enemies  under  their  feet,  was  (amiliat 
to  them  (Jush.  X,  24).  Thoseof  the  middle  classes 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  sandals  often  preferred 
walking  barefooted.  Shoes,  or  low  boots,  are  sometimes 
found  at  Thebesi  but  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  to  have  been  of  late  date  and  [a  have  belong- 
ed to  Gmks,  siuce  no  persons  are  represented  in  the 
paintings  as  wearing  them  except  foreignen.  They 
were  of  leather,  generally  of  a  green  color,  laced  in  ftont 
by  thongs,  which 
passed  through 
small  loops  on  ei- 
ther side,and  were 
principally 


lyrlsn  Shoe. 


Etruria,  hy  wi 
en  (Wilkinson, 
874-867).    The  Asi^iian  monumenu  represent  shoes 
of  a  nmilar  character,  bat  vtom  by  natives,  especially 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal  anions 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  Homeric  heroes  are  rep- 

tes,  Phocion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot,    Thi 
Koman  slaves  had  no  shoea.    The  covering  nf  the  feel 
wasremovcdbefbre  reclining  at  meals.    Peophi  in  grief 
(as,  for  instsnce,  at  funerals)  frequently  went  bareft    " 
The  Roman  sboea  may  be  divided  into  those  in  i 
the  m«e  sole  of  a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  < 
foot  hy  ties  or  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  U 
the  instep   {kIoi,  crrpida,  locciu),  and  those  i 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  eo 
tbe  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  Ivg.    To  « 
mrwia  of  the  latter  kind,  I  e.  to  shoes  snd  boots  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  sandals  and  slippers,  the  term  caki 
was  applied  in  its  ptoper  and  restricted  sense.     Thi 
were  also  other  varieties  of  the  caUtia,  according  to 
adaptation  tji  particular  professions  «  modes  of  li 
Thus  the  caliga  was  principally  worn  by  soldien,  (he 
pero  by  laborers  and  rustics,  and  the  cofinmiu  b; 
gsdianis  hunters,  and  tumemen.    Tbe  aika  prob^y 


did  not  much  diSer  fnim  our  shoe*,  and  are  exemplified 
in  a  painting  at  HercuUneum,  which  represents  a  female 
wearing  braceleta,  a  wreatb  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin, 
while  she  is  in  the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on 
the  cymbals.  On  the  other  hand,  ■  marble  loot  in  the 
Briliah  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  n 


Both  the  sola  and  tbe  upper  leather  are  thick  and  strong; 
Tbe  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes  between  tbe 
great  snd  the  second  toe  as  a  sandsL  The  form  and 
color  of  tbe  calceus  indicated  rs 
senators  wore  high  shoes,  like 
buskins,  fastened  in  f ront wi  I ' 
foul  black  thongs,  and  adon 


Among  tl 


1.  by 


senators,  Iboae  called  m 
from  their  resemblance  to  tbs 
scales  of  the  red  i 
particularly  admi 
as  others  called  alaia,  because 
the  leather  was  softened  b 
the  use  of  alum.   See  Smith, 
Did.  of  6>tti  and  R/man 

Certain  scriptural  usages 
serve  especial  notice.  In  ti 
domain  it  was  customary  to  deliver  a  a 
as  in  out  Middle  Ages  a  glove.  lie 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  territory  was  a 
symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Psa.  Ix,  10,  "  Upon  the  land 
of  Edom  do  I  cast  my  sandal,"  Le.  I  posaesa,  occupy  iti 
claim  it  as  my  o*m.  In  Ruth,  as  above,  tbe  delivering 
of  a  sandal  signified  that  the  next  of  kin  transfened  to 
another  a  aacred  obligaljon,  and  he  was  hence  called 
"sandal-hnaed."  AtandalthODg(Gen.Kiv,13),oTeven 
(AiiKiaii,e;  viii,  6),  are  put  for  any- 
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thing  woTthkas  or  of  little  value;  which  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  those  who  hare  witneaaed  the  extempora- 
neous manner  in  which  a  man  will  shape  two  pieces  of 
hide  and  fasten  them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  thas  fabricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
which  would  be  dear  at  a  penny.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  custom  to  take  off  the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in 
the  act  of  worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Hence  the  command  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East — an 
Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  Euro- 
pean would  remove  his  hat  (see  Hackett,  lUustrationi  of 
Script,  p.  66).  The  shoes  of  the  modem  Orientais  are, 
however,  made  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser- 
vants; and  hence  the  act  of  unloonng  the  sandals  of  an- 
other became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mark  i,  7 ; 
Luke  iii,  16 ;  John  i,  27 ;  AcU  xiii,  25).  So,  also,  when  a 
man's  sandals  had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left 
in  charge  of  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings servants  are  represented  with  their  master's  san- 
dals on  their  arm :  it  thus  became  another  conventional 
mark  of  a  servile  condition  to  bear  the  sandals  of  an- 
other (Matt,  iii,  11).  The  terms  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  shoe  iy\^i  Deut.  xxv,  10 ;  Isa.  xx, 
2;  and  Sj^V,  Ruth  iv,  7)  imply  that  the  thongs  were 
either  so  numerous  or  so  broad  as  almost  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  foot.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however, 
that  the  term  used  for  **  putting  off"  the  shoes  on  sacred 
occasions  is  peculiar  (^1^3),  and  conveys  the  notion  of 
violence  and  haste.  See  Bynsus,  De  Calcei*  ffebra- 
orum  (Dord.  1715) ;  Kitto,  Pict,  BibU^  note  at  Ruth  iv, 
8.    See  Sastdau 

Shoe-latchet.    See  Latcuet  ;  Shoe. 

Shoes,  PuTTiMO-OPF  OF.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church  a  few  (for  it  was  not  a  general  custom)  took 
off  their  shoes  as  they  entered  the  church.  Cassian 
{InttUuL  i,  10)  observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks  that 
they  always  wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  took 
these  off  when  they  went  to  celebrate  or  receive  the 
holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  do  so 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Moses, 
**  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,"  etc.  Others  ob- 
served the  custom  only  among  those  people  who  con- 
sidered it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was  in  East- 
em  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  10,  §  7.     See  Shob. 

Shoham.    See  Oxyx. 

Sho^ham  (Heb.  id,  onil^,  onyx,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12 ; 

Sept.  iodfi  V.  r.  'I<roa/i),  second  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  the  Merarjte  Levite  Jaaziah,  who  were  employed 
about  the  ark  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).    B.C.  1043. 

Sho'mer  (Heb.  Shomer',  "^^"iti,  beeper,  as  often ; 
Sept.  Soffi^p  V.  r.  Xafiiip,  etc.),  a  variation  for  the  names 
of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Heber,  an  Ash- 
erite  (1  Chron.  vii,  32);  called  Shamkr  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  34, 
where  his  sons  are  enumerated. 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  king  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii,  21) ;  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Shim RiTH  (q.  v.),  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moab- 
itess.  This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubi- 
ous gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  chronicler.  Others  suppose 
that  in  Kings  the  father  is  named,  and  in  Chronicles 
the  mother. 

Shook,  Jefpersok,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Madison  County, 
Mo.,  May  20, 1820;  was  converted  and  joined  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1838.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  18, 
1841,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  into  the  Arkansas 


Conference.  In  1844  he  was  transferred  to  the  Texas 
Conference,  and  at  its  division  in  1846  he  fell  to  the  East 
Texas  Conference.  About  1854  he  became  supemuraer- 
arr,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  held  that  re- 
lation until  his  death,  Dec.  20, 1872.  See  Mtnutes  of 
Anrntal  Con/ertncee  of  the  M.  E,  Ch.,  South,  1873,  p.  898. 

Shoo-klng,  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books.  It 
is  chiefly  of  a  historical  character,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  the  Yaou,  one  of  the  very  earliest  emperors, 
supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Noah,  and 
stretches  onward  to  the  time  of  Confucius.  This  work 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  authority,  containing 
many  valuable  moral  and  political  maxims.  On  account 
of  the  vast  influence  of  the  Shoo-kmg  over  the  public 
mind,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it  during 
the  reign  of  Che-hnang-te,  B.C.  about  2^.  As  edited 
by  Confucius,  the  Shoo'king  throws  much  light  upon 
the  early  religion  of  the  Chinese,  showing  that  Shaman- 
ism (q.  V.)  was  then  the  prevailing  form  of  religion. — 
Gardner,  FaiUu  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sho'phach  (Heb.  Shophak',  Tjfiid,  prob.  a  varia- 
tion of  Shobak ;  Sept.  ^la^dx  and  Imfiax  v.  r.  SUo^d^ 
and  £4tf^a^;  Yulg.  Sophach),  the  general  of  Hadareaar 
(I  Chron.  xix,  16, 18),  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  x,  16)  called 
Shobach  (q.  v.). 

Sho'phan  (Heb.  Shophan',  l&it?,  prob.  L  q.  Sha^ 
phan;  Sept.  £o^ap;  Samar.D*^&\S;  Vulg.iS^qpAar),  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  one  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii,  35);  but  probably  a 
mere  affix  (significant,  according  to  some,  of  ftaroiew)  to 
the  second  Atroth,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  one, 
not  an  independent  place.    See  Ataroth. 

Shore  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  three  Heb. 
and  two  Greek  words.  1.  S)in,  chSph  (so  called  from 
being  chafed  by  the  waves  [  Gesen.  ],  or  enclosed  [FUrst] ; 
corop.  EngL  cor^,  and  the  modem  town  Chaifa),  a  roadr 
stead  (Judg.  v,  17 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  7 ;  "  coast"  in  Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
Ezek.  XXV,  10;  **  haven*'  in  Gen.  xlix,  13;  ^side"  in 
Deut.  i,  7);  aiytdko^,  a  beach  (Matt,  xiii,  2,  48;  John 
xxi,4;  Acts  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  39, 40).  2.  FIX)?,  haiseh,  the 
extremity  of  the  land  (Josh,  xv,  2;  elsewhere  "brim," 
*'  brink,"  etc.).  3.  H&b,  saphdh,  a  lip  (as  often,  some- 
times "brink,"  "bank,"  etc);  x^^^Ct  the  lip  (as  usualU', 
"shore"  only  in  Heb.  xi,  12).     See  Sea. 

Shoshan'nim  (Heb.  Shosharmim',  &*«SO^,  lilieM, 
as  often),  a  technical  term,  found  as  such  in  the  phrase 
"  To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,"  which  is  a 
musical  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  temple-choir  that 
occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  Ixix,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
melody  "after"  or  " in  the  manner  or  (b?,  *«/,  A.V. 
"  upon")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  See  also 
Shosrannim-eduth.  As  "  Shoshannim"  literally  signi- 
fies "  lilies,"  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shaped  instruments  of  music  (Simonia,  Lex,  s.  v.), 
perhaps  cymbals  (rather  tmmpets),  and  this  view  ap- 
pears to  be  adopted  by  De  Wette  {Die  Ptalmen^  p.  84). 
Hengstenberg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation, 
as  indicating  "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  liUeg 
figuratively  for  hride  in  xlv;  the  delightful  consolations 
and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix,  etc."  (Davidson, 
Introd,  ii,  246),  which  Dr.  Davidson  very  truly  char- 
acterizes as  "  a  most  improbable  fancy."  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  have  in  both  Psalms  virip  rwv  dKKouu^ffoplvtttv 
and  pro  Us  qui  immutalnintur  respectively,  reading  ap> 
parently  WtWTQ  hy,  Ben  Zeb  (^Otsar  Hashshor.  s.v.) 
regards  it  aa  an  instrument  of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  after  Kimcbi,  render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an 
instroment  with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root 
shesh,  "six,"  and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhom  in  his 
edition  of  Simonis.— Smith.    See  FsAUfS. 

Shoahan'nim-e'dath  (Heb.  Shoehamrnn'Eduth*, 
T.inv  0*^)^10,  lUies,  a  (ettinumy;  Sept.  ol  aXXoi*id>)- 


SHOSHISKESHA 

aifUviH,  iiepripmri  Vulg.  >■  qui  commalaiitntvr  Ittli- 
HOniiia),  a  phnse  found  Id  tha  licle  of  Pas.  Ixzx  u  k 
dirKlion  to  Ibe  cblef  musicuui,  which  appean,  •ccunL- 
iog  to  the  most  probible  conjecture,  todenuto  the  melo- 

pulm  wu  to  be  eung.  As  ilie  vords  now  itind  tbej 
muM  b«  ngirded  u  probably  >  fragmenc  of  the  begin- 
ning of  an  older  psalm  with  which  the  choir  wen!  famil- 
iar. Ewold  gives  Kbal  be  conaiden  the  original  mean- 
ing— "'lilies;'  that  it, pure,  innoceul, is  '  the  law;'  "  but 
the  words  will  not  bear  this  interpretation,  nor  is  it 
passible  io  their  preaent  position  to  nngn  to  them  any 
certain  meaning.  Fur  the  conjectures  uf  those  who  re- 
gard the  words  as  the  diumb  of  musical  iiiatrumepu,  see 
the  articles  SHOflHANMH;  SHi'siiAK-iiDUTit. 

Bhosbiakoalia,  in  HindO  mytbolugy,  is  a  surname 
otAgni,  the  godoffire.    It  signides  "  the  lordof  biiU- 

Shotts,  Kirk  of.  The  prolonged  aerfices  at  this 
place  under  the  miniatiy  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  about  1686, 
gare  rise  to  the  Monday  senoon  so  commoo  in  Scotland 
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Shoulder  is  the  rendering  mostly  of  D^l^,  liMn 
(as  being  the  part  &eU  U>  receive  a  burden ;  but  perhaps 
the  word  is  rather  primitive;  eiBcasionally  "back,"  etc), 
and  Cifiat  (HatC  xxiii,  4;  Luke  xr,  4)  ;  frequently  o( 
plld,  iMt  (properiy  Che  Ug  [as  sometimes  rendered  J,  ea- 
pecially  the  so-called  right  or  "heave"  shoulder  [q.  v.], 
ZimL  xxix,  22,27 i  Ler. rii,  S!, B3, 34,  etc.)  i  and  elae- 
whera  of  t]ns,  laAepi,  the  f  AmiUer  properlr  so  called, 
cepecialty  the  "shouldei- pieces"  (q.  v.)  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Eiod.  iiviii,  iitiix);  rsrely  of  SIT, 
MT^a,  the  arm  (Numb,  vi,  IB;  Deut.iTiii,B),or  ofaome 
denominative  phrase. 

Sboalder-blade  (n^^t^,  uUbn^,  fem.  of  D3U, 

the  common  word  for  shoulder;  used  only  in  Job  xxx'l, 
22,  where  it  clearly  means  the  socket  or  bona  to  which 
the  arm  is  attached). 

ShouldsT-pleoa  (rinl,  kalhtpit,  (nm  an  unused 
root,  mesning  [according  to  Furst}  U>  btnd  or  proltd  i 
often  rendered  "  side,"  sometimes  ■'  arm"),  a  term  spe- 
cially used  (in  the  plur.  fem.  nicni,  krihrphikh)  a\  the 
aide-pieces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  high-prieat's  cphod 
(q. v.),  which  came  up  over  the  shoulder,  where  the  front 
and  back  flaps  were  fastened  by  ■  golden  stud  (Kxod. 
xxviii,7,2Si  xxxix,4;  simptv  "^oulden,"  xxviii,  IS; 
xxxix,  7;  or  "aides,"  xxviii,  27;  xxxii,  20) ;  also  of  the 
arms  of  an  axle  ("underae*t*rB,"  I  Kings  vii,  80,84),  and 
the  wings  or  aide-spaces  of  a  porch  or  gate  ("wdes,"  Eiek. 
xli,  2, 26).  The  term  ia  frequently  applied  to  that  psrt 
of  thebody  called  the  shoulder,  hut  only  of  persons,  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  or  metsphorically  to  places  or 
inanimate  objecta.  According  to  Ueacniua  it  differs  from 
&3D,  ihekim,  in  speciAcally  meaning  the  upper  part  of 
the  udeor  arm,  the  ahoulder  proper;  whereas  the  latter 
term  denotes  originally  the  thoulder -Uadt,  and  hence 
that  part  of  the  back  where  these  bones  approach  each 
Other.  But  Flint  thinks  Ihe  two  words  are  altogether 
■ynonymous.  MUhbu  {newed.of  Gesenius'a/fonificfr- 
tgriuch,  a.  v.)  remarks  thst  t3Sd  aignifies  only  the  rear 
part  of  the  shoulder  where  the  neck  joins  tho  hack,  and 
hence  occurs  only  in  the  sing.    See  Siikciieii. 

Bbovel  is  the  rendering  in  the  A,V.of— I.  no^,  rrf- 
ckalh  (from  rn~>,  the  irtnrf),  a  winnowing /uri  or /on 
(Isa.  XXX,  24);  2.  T^.yd  (from  H;^,  to  nctrp  away), 
used  (in  the  plar.)  of  the  implemrnls  fur  removing  Ihe 
aahesflom  lheallar(Exod.  xxTii,8;  xxxviii,S;  Numb, 
iv,  14;  1  Kings  vii,  40, 45;  2  Kings  xxr,  14;  2  Chion. 
iv,  11, 16;  Jer.  lii,  18).     See  AoHicl-ltuke;  Altah. 

Bbowaltor.  V/tatMt  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Hetb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Clearfield  Countv, 
Pa.,  Feb.  24, 1831.    ^yhen  ten  years  of  age  be  was  con- 


Terted,  and  entered  the  miiiistry  in  1835  ai  a  member  of 

tbe  East  Baltimore  Conference.  His  last  appointment 
was  Bedford,  which  he  was  obliged,  by  reaaon  of  failing 
health,  to  rehnquish  in  the  fall  of  IS&S.  He  removed 
to  Salona,  CUnton  Ca,  Pa,  where  be  died,  Nov.  27, 1866. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  discriminating,  candid,  and  direct 
See  Maatlu  nf  Annual  Coitfinxa;  186G,  p.  10. 

Showbraad  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  (he 
Heb.  phrase  0''3nn  Bnb,  lichem  kap-ptmin,  lit  tread 
q/'Me/ucr.Le.uf  Jehovah  (this  is  the  usnal  form);  or 
(in  the  later  bnoiia)  ns'^ripn  vrfs,lkim  htm^oaTi- 
hah,bread  of  llm  ordeiwg  (l  Chron.  ix,  82;  xxiii,29i 
2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  Keh.  x,3S),  or  simply  tbe  Ull«r  word 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  16;  2  Chron.  ii,4;  xxix,  18) ;  also 
T'arin  ons,  Uckem  hal~laiaui,  tbe  eautinual  bread 
(Numb,  iv,  7)1  and  isn'p  Dnb,  Ucitm  iSileth,  helg  bread 
(I  Sam.  xxi,  6).  Onkeloa  aometimes  paraphrases  it 
OBK  Bn^,  brrad  of  ike  niatrili.  The  Sept.  baa  lit. 
dp^oi  ivvwioi  or  dpTOi  tov  vpoetiirov,  sometimes  ap^ 
Toi  Tijt  Vfwa^pac  (1  Kings  vii,  48),  or  aprai  riit 
Tcpo^iofwi  (1  Chron.  ii,  82,  etc.),  aa  in  the  New  Teat, 
(Hatt.xii,4;  Luke  Ti,4);  but  t,  ipoStmc  tw*-  Spmv 
in  Heh,  ix,  2;  Josephus  directly  o^roi  roi;  Slav  (Ant. 
viii,  8,  7) ;  tbe  Vulg.panu  propotilionu.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  we  make  use,  in  part,  of  the  statement* 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Smith  snd  Fairhaim.) 

].  Tha  Table  and  ilt  A cceuorus.— Within  tbe  aril  it 
waa  directed  that  (here  ahonld  be  a  table  of  shittim 
wood,  I  a  aateia,  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  ■  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with  pure 
gold,  and  having  "  a  golden  crown  to  the  border  there- 
of round  about,"  L  e.  a  bonier  or  list,  in  order,  ss  we  may 
suppose,  to  hinder  that  which  was  placed  oil  it  from  by 
any  accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  Uble  will  be  found  in  F.xod.  xxv,  23-30,  and  a  rep- 
resentation of  it  as  it  existed  in  tbe  Herodian  Temple 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  has-relieft  within 
the  arcb  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of  this  may,  as  is 
obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one  striking  corre- 
spondence with  tbe  prescHpliona  in  Exodus.  We  there 
And  tbe  following  words:  "and  thou  shalt  make  unto 
it  a  bonier  of  a  handbrcadth  round  about."  In  the 
sculpture  of  the  arch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  nho 
is  carrying  the  table,  and  Ihe  border,  are  of  about  equal 
breadth,  This  table  is  itself  called  D'^JOn  'inbc,"tbe 
Uble  of  tbe  face,"  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  and  -/n^n  ',nVlli, 
"the  pure  table,"  in  Lev.  xxiv,  6  and  3  Chron.  xiii,  11. 
This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred  by  commenta- 
tors to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which  so  much  of  it 

than  this,  and  bear  something  of  tbe  spiritual  force 
which  it  hsB  in  Molachi  i,  11. 

It  was  thought  by  I'hilu  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  Ihe  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  its  four  Ndes 
or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.    In  the  ui 


Tabic  of  Showbread.   (FromUia  Arch  of  Tllw  at  Borne). 
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«ence  of  tny  argument  in  their  support,  we  may  feel 
warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful  conjectures,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  Bfl.hr'8  arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Chron.  iv,  19  we  have  mention  of  **  the  tables 
whereon  the  showbread  was  set,'*  and  at  ver.  8  we  read 
of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  8,  7), 
that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables,  and  one  great 
golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the  loaves  of  God. 
Sec  Temple. 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away  by 
Anttochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  i,  22),  and  a  new  one 
made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (iv,  49).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
presented  a  magnificent  table  (Josephus,  A  nL  xii,  2, 8, 9). 

The  table  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  together  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Its 
position,  according  to  Josephus  (^4  n/.  iii,  6,  6),  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  not  far  from  the  veil 
that  opened  into  the  roost  holy.  Besides  the  twelve 
loaves,  the  showbread  table  was  adorned  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  etc,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Exod.  xxv, 
29).  These,  however,  were  evidently  subsidiary  to  the 
loaves,  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  manifestly  constituted  the  ordincmoe 
of  the  showbread.    See  Table. 

II.  The  Bread  and  Ut  Significance.  —  Whether  the 
bread  was  to  be  leavened  or  unleavened  is  not  said. 
The  Jewish  tradition  holds  it  to  have  been  unleavened 
(Josephus,  ^  a/,  iii,  6,  6;  10,  7;  Philo,  De  C&ngr.  v,  1); 
and  as  Josephus  and  Philo  could  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  on  such  a  matter  was  customary  in  their  time, 
it  is  not  to  t>e  doubted  that,  according  to  the  later 
practice  at  least,  the  bread  was  unleavened,  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  was  the  case 
also  in  earlier  times.  The  cakes  or  loaves  were  to  be 
placed  in  two  rows ;  but  whether  each  apart,  six  in  a 
line,  or  piled  up  one  above  another,  is  not  indicated. 
The  Jewbh  tradition,  however,  is  qiute  uniform;  it 
represents  them  as  ranged  in  two  columns,  six  in  each. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  confirm  this  view :  first,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  table,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
flour  in  each  cake,  which  must  hare  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  two  parallel  lines  of  six  loaves 
placed  on  it;  and,  second,  the  regulation  concerning  the 
frankincense  (the  Sept  and  Philo  add  tal()  which  re- 
quired this  to  be  set,  not  on  each  cake  as  standing  in- 
dividually apart,  but  upon  each  row,  as  if  forming  a 
visible  unity  .(Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  frankincense  was  to 
be  *^  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord ;"  the  two  golden  pots  containing  it 
being,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant/nx^  10,7),  taken  out 
along  with  the  bread,  and  the  frankincense  burned  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  before  the  bread  was  given 
to  the  priests  to  be  eaten.  On  each  Sabbath  this  took 
place;  twelve  new  loaves  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron. 
ix,  32)  being  made  every  returning  Sabbath  to  replace 
the  old,  and  fresh  frankincense  put  in  the  golden  ves- 
sels in  the  room  of  that  which  had  been  burned  (Lev. 
xxiv,  8, 9). 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered  by 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months. 
If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must  surely  have  been 
qnite  subordinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once. 
The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(comp.  Rev.  xxii,  2).  But,  taking  this  for  granted,  we 
have  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there 
is  none  which  is  left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained. 
Though  it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Test,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never 
more  than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and 
his  companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  showbread 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  4-6)  does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which 
was  ascribed  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative  (Matt,  xii,  4),  the  ordinance  is  only  once 
refeized  to  in  the  New  TesL  (Heb.  ix,  2),  and  there  it  is 


merely  named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
first  sanctuary.  But  although  unexplained,  it  is  i«> 
ferred  to  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  ap- 
pointments of  the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  appeiisl 
of  Abijam  to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10, 11) 
runs  thus»  "  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we 
have  not  forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister 
unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites 
wait  upon  their  tMisinesa;  and  they  burn  unto  the  Lord 
every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt-sacrifices  and 
sweet  incense;  the  showbread  alK>  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  table,"  etc.  In  this  absence  of  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we 
have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names  bestowed  on,  and 
the  rites  connected  with,  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  D*^3B  DFlb, "  bread  of  the  face,  or  faces." 
This  is  explained  by  some  of  the  rabbins,  even  by  Hai- 
monides,  as  referring  to  the  four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It 
is  difiicult  t4>  believe  that  the  title  was  given  on  a 
ground  which  in  no  way  distinguished  them  from  oth- 
er loaves.  Besides,  it  is  applied  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  simply 
to  the  table,  C^SDH  ")nbs9,  not,  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, '*  the  table  of  showbread,**  but  the  "  show  table," 
the  "  table  of  the  face,  or  faces.'*  We  have  used  the 
words/oce  voi^  faces  ;  for  D"^?!),  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
exists  only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equal- 
ly to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  seo* 
ondary  one  of  j^resence.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so;  But 
whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  rite  of  the  showbread,  according  to  some, 
was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor  of 
this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons,  there  is 
the  powerful  objection  that  the  showbread  was  unseen 
by  the  people;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten 
there  by  the  priests  alone.  Thus  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite,  had  this 
been  its  meaning. 

The  ti'^SB,  therefore,  or  presence,  is  that  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  God.  The  dprot  ivutvioi  and  the  Up- 
Toi  rj/c  irpoo^opaQ  of  the  Sept.  seem  to  indicate  as 
much,  to  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi,  6,  where  the 
words  mJT*  '»3fib»  Q'^ioicn  W^ZtT]  "h  seem  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what  sense?  Spen- 
cer and  others  consider  it  bread  offered  to  God,  as  was 
the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat  an- 
swering to  a  heathen  Ledittemium,  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded  appointments.  The 
incense  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  burned  on  the  appointed  altar, 
but  the  bread,  on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  pres- 
entation, is  to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been  brought 
out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty  by  Blihr — a 
view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and  not  disturbed  by 
those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers  which  tend  to  abate 
confidence  in  some  parts  of  his  admirable  Symbolik,  He 
remarks,  and  Justly,  that  the  phrase  &'^3D  is  applied 
solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  fur- 
niture of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  gold- 
en candlestick.  There  b  something,  therefore,  peculiar 
to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking 
D*^:Bn  as  equivalent  to  the  presence  (of  God  subaud.), 
he  views  the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as  analogous  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  D'^SS  ^Kbt3 
(Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  14, 15 ;  Deut. 
iv,  87).  Of  the  angel  of  God's  presence  it  is  said  that 
God's  "  name  is  in  him"  (Exod.  xxiii,  20).  The  pres- 
ence and  the  name  may  therefore  be  taken  as  equiva- 
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leal.    Botb,  in  refeience  to  tbeir  context,  iodicitc  the 

nmufraWtion  of  God  to  hi.  creiturH.     "ThmimBof 
God,"  he  rem«rk),  "  U  himielf,  but  th^^  in  •»  far  u  be 
leveoli  himwlT,  the  bee  is  thit  wberein  the  being  of  ■ 
nun  procUinu  itwlf,  and  maka  known  ili  individual 

•0  face  for  pernm  i  to  ue  the  face,  for  to  «e  the  p«r- 
•OD.  The  '  breail  of  the  face'  ii,  therefore.  Chat  bread 
tliiough  which  God  ia  Men ;  that  is,  with  the  paiticipa- 
Uoo  of  which  the  seeing  of  God  it  bound  up,ortbnnigh 
the  puticipation  of  which  man  atloini  the  lieht  of 
God.  Hence  it  folbwi  that  we  have  not  to  think  of 
bcead  mcTelf  aa  inch,  u  the  meana  of  nonriahing  the 
bodilj'  life,  but  as  spiritual  food,  la  a  meana  of  appro- 
priating and  retaining  that  life  whicb  conaiila  in  see- 
ing the  face  of  God.  Bread  i>  tbertfure  here  a  aymbol, 
and  standi,  as  it  generally  doea  in  all  languagee,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nouiisbinent ;  but  by  being  entitled 
tie  brrad  of  Iht  face,  it  beconiea  a  symbol  of  a  life 
higfaer  than  the  phyticiL  It  is,  since  it  lie*  on  the 
table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly  bread. 
They  who  eat  of  it  and  aatiafy  themaelvea  with  it  see 
the  face  of  God"  (liHhr,  SyndnlH,  bk.  i,  eh.  vi,  §  !>  It 
ia  to  be  remembered  that  the  ahowbread  was  "taken 
from  the  children  of  larael  by  an  CTerlsating  covenant" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  6),  and  may  therefore  be  well  expected  to 
bear  the  mostaokmn  meaning.  Babr  proceeds  to  ahow 
very  beautifully  the  connection  in  Scripture  between 
seeing  (iod  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as 
the  coping-stone  of  hi)  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
once  the  perfect  image  of  God  and  the  bread  of  life, 
The  references  to  a  uhle  prepared  for  the  righteous 
man,  aach  as  Faa.  xxiii,  B;  Luke  xxii,  80,  should  also 
be  considered.    See  Bread. 

Sbovrer  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  OEil,  gi- 
(ion  (Ezek.  xiii,  II,  13 ;  zxsiv,  S6),  a  heavy  rain  (aa 
elsewhere  rendered) ;  iftjipin;  (Lake  xii,  U)  (  B V,  ti- 
Ttn  (Job  xxiv,  8),  a  pouring  rain  (elsewhere  "  storm," 
"  tempest,"  etc) ;  and  D'<3'^^,  rvUMm  (from  their  mul- 
titude), drops  (Deut.  ixxii,  Z;  Pbb.1xv,I0;  lxxii,7; 
Jer.  iii,  3;  xir,  2;  Uicv.T).    See  Rain. 

ShO'Wor,  John,  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister, 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  England,  in  1657,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  that  place.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  removed  to  the  academj  of  Mr.  Warren,  at  Taunton, 
and  some  time  after  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr, 
Morton,  Newington-grwn,  London.  He  preached  his 
Aral  sermon  in  hi)  twentieth  year;  and  in  1678,  when  an 
evening  lecture  against  popery  was  established  in  Ex- 
change Alley,  he  was  one  of  the  lecCuren.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  vtaa  privately  ordained,  and  chosen  is- 
nstant  to  Mr.  Vincent  Alsop.  In  1688  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  Cornish,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Sam- 
ocl  Bamardiston,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  Protestant  divines.  Returning  to  England,  he 
resumed  his  lectures  in  Exchange  Alley,  but,  owing  to 
measure)  pursued  by  James  II,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  chosen  evening  lecturer  to  the  English 
Church.  Returning  to  London  in  1690,  he  labored  with 
Mr.  Howe,  but  soon  took  charge  of  a  Church  in  Old 
Jewry,  which,  under  bis  labore,  greatly  prospered.  He 
died  June  28,  1716.  He  published,  ^DUmer's  Com- 
pamon  <  1692, 1 699, 1  Smo) :— >'nnti^  Rdigioit  {Lond.  1G94, 
8vo) :— ^"uwraf  Lurovrta  (1009,  2  vols.  I2mo)!— £m- 
aiu  ReJUcliom  m  Timi  and  EltmUg  (1699,  8™),  of 
whicb  there  arc  many  editions  :—ffrnmi(iiiJ/feU(I7O0, 
12mD)  ■—Sacramenlal  DUeouna  (1702,  8vo)  -.—Winltr 
iftdilatiaia  (1709,  8vo).  See  Tong  [Wat.],  Mmoiri 
and  Ftmeral  Strmon  (1716,  Sro) ;  Bennett,  lliit.  B/Dii- 
leitert  (Lond.  1838),  ii,  331. 

Bhreeve,  Richari)  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Alexandria  Coun- 
ty, Vs.,  Oct  6, 1889.  He  was  gndnsted  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  iti  166a  He  entered  the  Confed- 
ente  army,  serving  fmrn  the  beginning  of  the  war  till 
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its  close.  In  March,  1869,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1871  he  hjeated,  with  the 
intention  of  leaiding  in  Kentucky,  but  was  induced  ta 
remain,  and  the  next  year  was  rewlmltted.  He,  with 
his  wife,  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  parsonage  of 
Upper  Bolauiurt,  Va.,  June  S5, 1874.  See  MmUt  of 
Aimml Confatnea ofUit  U. E.Ch^ SmU,  tSJb,  f.  187. 

Btul  Rama.    See  Vibhsu. 

ShtUt,  the  act  of  absolving  a  penitent.    Sea  Con- 


Bliilft-fatll»r,  the  piieat  to  whom  ooDfeaaian  is 


Sbrift-msrk.    See  Shrift-bign. 
Blirlit-algn,  the  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  iniest 

in  shriving  a  penitent. 

Bhllne  (ra6t,  Acta  xix,  21,  a  Impli,  as  elsewhere 
rendered),  a  miniature  copy  of  (he  Temphvof  Diana  at 
Ephesua  containing  a  small  image  ofthegoddcM.   See 

SHRINE  (Lat.  serwium),  a /erertry  or  leposiCoTT 
for  relics,  whether  fixed,  such  as  a  tomb,  or  movable. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  tomb  of  a 
person  not  canoniied.  Shrines  were  often  made  of 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  malerisls,  and  enriched 
with  jewelr}-  !n  prorusion,  as  that  of  Su  Taortn  at  Ev- 
reni,  in  Normandy.  Thoie  which  were  movable  werp, 
on  certain  occasions,  carried  in  religious  processions: 
they  were  arranged  above  and  behind  the  altar,  on 
rood  or  other  beams,  and  lamps  were  suspended  ijcfore 
or  around  tbcm.  Others  were  substantial  erections, 
generally  the  tombs  of  saints,  as  that  of  Edward  the 
Con&sHir  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  of  SL  Cuth- 
bert,  formeriy  in  Durham  Cathedral,  etc  These  wen 
not  unfrequcntly  rebuilt  (with  additional  splendor) 
subsequently  to  tbeir  first  erection.— Faiker,  GloMt.  if 
A  nhi4tclar(. 


Ely  Cathedral. 


Shiliie-cletk,  or  Sbrine-keoper,  is  tbe  ofBcial 
in  a  church  who  receives  the  voluntary  oblation)  of  the 
faithful.  At  the  grvst  and  most  noted  sbrines  of  sainta 
tbe  shrine-clerk  sot  at  a  table  near,  or  sometimes  at,  • 
tomb,  the  stab  of  which  served  as  such,  to  accept  the 
donations  of  the  pilgrims. 

Shriiie-cloUi,  the  curtain  banging  before  a  ihriae  [ 
sometimes  called  li'int-veiL 

Stulne-kseper.    See  S»rime.vli[bk. 

Stlllno-man,  a  name  by  which  the  it  Ptite-cjcrl  m* 

StuiJie-Ten.     See  SnHtSE-ct«TH. 

Shrivs  (Saxon,  icrifaa).  1.  To  absolve  a  penitent 
aflcr  private  confession.  2.  To  take  or  receive  a  con- 
fession. 3.  To  enjoin  or  impose  a  penance  after  con- 
fession.   The  word  ia  now  nearly  obsolele. 

Sbilver,  or  BtariTing-oler^  a  cenfiaor. 

ShrtTliiK-haiid,  that  band  by  which  tbe  ngn  of 
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tha  croa*  ia  Tn»de  hj  the  piiot  otct  th*  pmitent  in  pro- 
noundng  ibsolution,  i.  e.  Che  right  hand.  AUd  celled 
SAn/I-Jkonrf  end  ShrtmJand. 

ShrlTlns  Bf  ark  or  SiBtl,  the  lign  n(  the  cron 
tDide  by  the  prieiit  with  hii  light  hind  when  giving 
•bsolmion.     Abo  celled  Skr^fl-mart  end  Shran-iign. 

SbliTloK-peir,  a  term  Mmetimea  applied  to  the 


Ancient  ffltrtilog-pew  at  TinOeld,  near  Blpon,  Torkthlre, 


Bhrotld  ii  the  renderins  af  the  A.V.in  Eedi.  xxxi, 

8,  ofO-lh,  e*rfr™i,  «  (jMclirt  ("foTMt,"  3  Chroii.  x»vii, 
4 ;  "  bought"  Th.  xvii,  9 ;  ebewhere  "  woDd"J, 

8HR0DD,  Feast  or  me  Most  Holt,  a  iacred  fes- 
tiral  o(  [he  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  on  the  Friday 
aTtcT  the  aecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  bonor  or  the  ahroud 
in  which  oar  Lord  was  buried,  Relica  bearing  the  name 
of  the  ahroud  of  our  Bleaaeil  Ixird  are  found  in  vnrioUB 
pUcea  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany,  all  of  which  are 
alleged  to  work  miricl™.  To  ihe  allar  oif  the  Moat 
Holy  Shroud  at  Beaanfon,  Gregury  XIII  granted  ex- 
traordinary priTiiegea,  with  indulgencee  lo  all  who  visit 
the  aame  on  lUled  daya.  Tope  Juliua  II  wib  equally 
liberal  in  his  granU  to  thu  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy 
Shroud  at  Turin.  There  is  a  hyinn  to  the  ahrouLl  in  the 
Anglican  Breviary,  which  celebrate*  it  ai  braring  the 
impreaaion  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour. — (isrduer, /'oiVAj 
o/Ou  World, «.  V. 

ShrondB,  The,  a  te nn  for  a  covered  walk  or  cloister 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Shrove,  to,  meani  lo  Join  in  the  festivitiea  at 
SJtraitlule. 

Sbrore-box.     See  Siirnvwo-rmv, 

Bbrore-baDcL    See  SitHirr-tiAND. 

Bhiove-BfKii.     See  Siirtft-sion. 

Bhrovetide  literally  meani"canrcaaion  [inte.'and 
U  the  name  given  to  (ho  daya  immediately  preced- 
ing Aah- Wednesday,  These  daya  were  ao  called  be- 
caoBeoD  them,  and  eapecially  on  the  lait  of  them,  people 
were  accuatomed  to  confeas  their  sini  as  ■  prepara- 
tion for  Lent.  In  moat  Roman  Catholic  countriea  it  be- 
gan on  the  Sunday  before  Lent.  In  the  modem  disci- 
pline of  that  Church  a  trace  of  the  custom  is  atill  pre- 
aerred,  aa  in  many  countriea  the  time  of  the  confeseion 
which  precedes  the  Paschal,  or  Easier,  communion  com- 
mences from  ShroTcride,     These  daya  are  aometiraca 
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called  "Faatingtide"  and  "  Faat  -  maaa,"  naoKS  Kill  r«- 
taineil  in  anme  parta  of  Great  Britain.  The  precept  of 
ahriving  having  been  fulHlled,  the  faithful,  on  tho  eve 
of  entering  upon  Lent,  were  allowed  pemiiMion  to  give 
themaelvea  up  to  amaaementa.  In  England,  the  pas- 
timea  of  foot-ball,  cock-flghting,  butt-bailing,  etc,  were 
down  to  a  late  period  rcoogniaed  uatges  of  Shrove- 
tide, hut  are  now  gradually  diaappciring. — Chainitri'$ 
Enq/clop.  a,  t. 

ShroTe-Xneaday,  the  day  before  Ash- Wednesday, 
BO  called  from  the  cuatom  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
confesaing  Iheir  sins  on  that  day.  and  so  qualifying  tbem- 
lelvcafor  LenL  In  proceas  of  rime  Lhiiwas  turned  into 
taking  leave  of  fleah  and  ottKcdain[Jes,and  afterwards, 
by  degrees,  into  aportaaud  merrymaking.  In  old  Scot- 
land it  waa  called  Fatltni'i-trt,  probably  the  eve  of  the 
great  faai.  In  England  it  received  the  name  of  "  Pan- 
cake-Tuesday," IVum  the  friltan  and  pancakes  eaten  on 

StUOTioE,  the  festiviiy  at  Stnartiik, 

Bhnib  (IT'b,  ttaeh;  Gen,  xxi,  15,  a  iutA,aa  ren- 
dered in  Job  XXX,  4,  7 ;  "plant"  in  Geu.  il,  6). 

SbiyvlnE-clotb.  Some  aoiiquariea  hold  that  Ihia 
was  the  veil  which  was  hung  Itefbre  the  rood-loft  in 
Lent.  Olhera  believe  it  to  havo  been  a  head-veil  as- 
sumed by  women  when  they  went  to  confession  in 
church ;  for  oa  confeaaionala  probably  did  not  generally 
exiat  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  a  "shryving- 
cloth"  may  have  been  found  convenient  in  protecting 
the  penitent  from  the  public  gaie.  The  latter  explana- 
tion seema  at  leaat  reasonable  and  probable, — I«e,  GIom- 
lary  of  Liturgical  Termt,  a.  v. 

Sbu'a,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  and  a  Hebrewcaa, 
which  appean  in  diSerenl  forms  in  the  originoL 

1.  (Ueb.  Bka-d,  SIS,  atabh,  or  u  c?  fur  help,  or  an 
oatki  SefUSaOaorSmav.T.lovi.)  ACanaaniteof 
AduUam,  whose  daughter  (hence  named  only  as  Daih- 
shna  in  the  original]  waa  Judah'a  wife,  and  the  mother 
ofhiaflrat  three  children  ((Jen,  xxxviii,  2, 12  {in  both 
passagea  the  A,V.  hoa  incorrectly  "Shuali"!;  1  Chron, 
i,  32).     ILC  ante  1895. 

2.  (Heb.  £«((£', KSqC,U,- Sept, £aiXa,)  Daughter 
of  Hcber,  a  grandson  of  Aaher,  whose  three  sons  are 
likewise  enumerated  (I  Chnm,  vii,Bg),     RC,  post  1874, 

Sha'ah.  the  name  of  three  [lebrewa,  which  appears 
in  different  forma  in  the  original, 

1.  (Hflb.  SAa'dci,  h^d,  a  pH;  Sept.  Xwi  r,  r.  Xuu 
and  Eunri.)  Laat  named  of  the  aix  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Ketnrah  (Gen,  xxv,  S;  1  Chron,  i,  82).  B,C,  ante  I9B8. 
See  SiTuciiiTE. 

2.  Tlie  father  ofjudab's  Caoaanitiab  wife  (1  Chron, 
ii,  3).    See  Shu  a. 

3.  CHeb,aAurfaA',  nnili,  api(i  Stpu'Aaxa.}  A 
brother  (aome  MS3,  have  xm)  of  Chelub  among  thede- 
Bcendanla  of  Judah  (1  Chron,  iv,  II).  aC,  prob.  ante 
1612. 

Sbnal,     See  Fox, 

Shu'al  (Heb.  8Aiim',  ^S4d,  a  jactnl;  Sepu  in 
Chron.  ZaudX  v.  r.  SouXa  and  Saving  in  Kinga, 
SuYiiX).  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  region. 

1.  Thirdnamedofthe  eleven  "aons"  of  Znphah.rte- 
acendanta  of  Aaher  (1  Chron.  vii,  S6).    B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  A  diatrict  ("  land  of  Shual")  named  only  in  1  Sam. 
xiii,  17,  to  denote  the  direction  taken  hy  one  ofthe  three 
partiea  of  marauder*  who  iiaiied  from  the  Philiaiine 
campatMichmaah.  Its  connection  with  Ophrah  (prob- 
ably Taiyibeh)  and  the  direction  of  the  two  other  roulea 
named  in  the  passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
region  in  quearion  lay  north  of  Hichmash.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"(l  Sam. 
ix,  4)— as  is  not  impoaaible— wc  obtain  the  Bnt  and  only 
clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul'a  journey  is  quest  of  the  asse*. 
~'       name  Shiuil  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Taiyibeh  or  elsewhere.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word 
("jackal"),  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropriate  enough 
to  the  wild  desolate  region  east  of  Taiyibeh— a  region 
containing  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no  great  distance  from 
Taiyibeh  which  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  the  name 
of  ^*  H ysnas."  See  Zkdoim,  Valley  of.  Others  (as 
Thcnius,  in  Exeg,  Handb,)  derive  the  name  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  interpret  it  as  "  hollow  land.'* — Smith. 

Sha'baSl  (Ueb.  SkubaiV,  bitn^d,  i.q.  ShOuel; 
Sept.  2ov/3a4X  v.  r.  Soi)3«ri7X,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites,both  elsewhere  called  Shkbukl  (q.  v.),  namely,  («) 
a  son  of  Grershom  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp.  xxiii,  16; 
xxvi,  24) ;  and  (6)  a  son  of  Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv,  20; 
comp.  ver.  4). 

Shuck,  John  Lewis,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  born  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  4, 1812. 
Having  received  an  appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  to  labor  among  the  Chi- 
nese, he  reached  the  field  of  his  labors — Macao — Sept. 
17, 1836,  where  he  remained  until  March  16, 1842,  when 
he  removed  to  Hong-Kong,  and  afterwards  to  Canton. 
Mr.  Shuck  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  the 
year  in  which  the  separation  took  place  between  North- 
em  and  Southern  Baptists.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
missed from  the  Missionary  Union,  the  name  by  which 
the  Northern  organization  was  known,  and  in  1846  be- 
came a  missionary'  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
By  this  society  he  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  Chinese 
of  California.  Having  spent  several  years  in  this  work, 
he  returned  East,  and  died  at  Barnwell  Court-house, 
S.  C,  in  October,  1863.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Shuckford,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was 
educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in 
1716.  He  became  successively  curate  of  Shelton, 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (1788),  and  rector 
of  All- hallows,  London.  He  died  in  1754.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  Seimotu  (Camb.  1723, 4to ;  1724, 
4to;  1734,  4to,  and  later);  but  he  is  principally  known 
for  his  Iliatory  of  the  World,  Sacred  and  Profane 
(Lond.  1743,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since),  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Prideaux*s  Connection,  but 
he  only  lived  to  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  Joshua. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Shu'ham  (Heb.  Shudtam',  Dn^ld,  perbapB|n^<2^r 
[Gesen.],  orhumUify  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  lafik  v.  r.  2a/i£i^4; 
Vulg.  Sttham),  the  son  of  Dan,  and  progenitor  of  a  fam- 
ily named  after  himself  (Numb,  xxvi,  42) ;  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xli,  23)  called  Husuim  (q.  v.). 

Shu'hamite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hath'Shuchami'j 
'^'^'n^^tl,  patronymic  from  Shuham;  Sept,  6  Sa/ict 
V.  r.  l^aiitiSrj),  the  descendants  (numbering  4460  at  the 
Eisodc)  of  Shuham  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Dan  (Numb,  xxvi, 
42,43). 

Shu'hlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shuchi',  '^T^HW, 
patronymic  from  Shuah ;  Sept.  6  ^avxai  v.  r.  Zavx^/, 
Sa^xiTT/c*  etc.),  an  ethnic  appellative  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Job  (ii,  11;  viii,  1;  xviti,  1;  xxv,  1;  xlii,  9), 
but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad  (q.  v.). 
The  local  indications  of  the  book  of  Job  point  to  a  re- 
gion on  the  western  side  of  Chaldsa,  bordering  on  Ara- 
bia; and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, the  Ttukhif  a  powerful  people.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that,  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  they  were  counted 
by  Ezekiel  among  the  tribes  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Having 
lost  their  independence,  they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but 
it  was  no  doubt  from  them  that  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  immediately  above  Babylonia  came  to  be 
designated  as  Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Tables.    The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  been  de- 


scendants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2;  1 
Chron.  i,  82). — Smith.  Others,  however,  think  that 
Saccma  (ZacicaJa),  which  Ptolemy  (v,  14)  places  east- 
ward of  Bataniea,  is  more  probably  their  representative. 
See  Arabia. 

Shokra,  in  Hindi!!  mythology,  b  the  planet  Venus, 
or  the  genius  who  governs  and  possesses  it — a  grandson 
of  Brahaspadi,  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  father  of  the  beau- 
tiful Dewajani  and  a  powerful  Brahmin. 

Shu'lamite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash'Skulammith*, 
r.'^lS^^^h,  i.  e.  the  Shulammitess ;  SepL  ri  £ovXa/itric 
V.  r.  Sot>/iavc7r(C,  etc.;  Vulg.  Sulamitis  and  Sunamitis), 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song, 
who,  although  named  only  in  one  passage  (vi,  13),  is, 
according  to  most  interpreters,  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  characters,  being  no  other  than  the  bride  her- 
self. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite — 
denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called  Shulem. 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  Shunem  itself,  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euseb.  Onomast,  s.  v.). 
On  the  theory  that  Shularomite  and  Shunammite  are 
equivalent,  some  have  supposed  that  the  female  in  ques- 
tion who  was  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Abi- 
shag— the  most  lovely  girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time 
•of  David's  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at 
the  court  of  Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate whether  Solomon  were  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whose  object 
was  to  personate  him  accurately. — Smith.  See  Solo- 
mon. But  this  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Canticles,  and  is  opposed  to  the  Oriental  usage  with  re- 
gard to  the  harem  of  a  deceased  king.  See  Abisiiag. 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  title  the 
Shulammitess  was  a  poetical  term  applied  to  the  bride 
in  imitation  of  SoUmunCs  name,  as  they  are  thus  but 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  for  "  peacefuL*^    See  Cak- 

TICLES. 

Shnlchan  Aruk.    See  Karo,  Joseph. 

Shtilts,  TnoMAS,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  July  II,  1821.  He 
came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1834,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1845,  and  employed  to  commence  a  mis^ 
sion  at  Bloomington,  la.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the 
Galena  mission;  in  1847  to  the  Beardstown  mission; 
and  in  1848  to  Burlington,  where  he  died  March  20, 
1848.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  285. 

Shmn.    See  Garlick. 

Shumah.    See  Siiumatiiite. 

Shu'mathite  (Heb.  collective  with  the  art  hatih- 
Shumathi',  "^H^^'il,  a  gentile  or  patronymic;  Sept, 
'Raafia^tifi ;  V^ulg.  Semathei),  one  of  the  four  families 
who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  53) ;  so 
called  cither  as  being  colonists  of  a  village  named 
Shumah  (jSl'OV,  garlic  [Gesen.],  or  valuation  [FUrst]), 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  or  as  descendants 
from  a  man  of  that  name;  but  in  neither  case  is  there 
any  other  trace  of  the  origin  or  location. 

Sha'nammite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash'Shunan^ 
miih',  n'tfi^il^l'n  [in  1  Kings  ii,  22,  the  shorter  form 

n^SSt^*n],  the  Shunammitess ;  Sept.  17  Zdi/iaveirtc  v.r. 
^ovuaviriQ),  a  native  of  Siiukkm,  as  is  plain  from  2 
Kings  iv,  1.  It  is  applied  to  two  persons — Abishag,the 
nurse  of  king  David  (1  Kings  i,  3, 15 ;  ii,  17, 21, 22),  and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  Rings  iv,  12,  25, 86). 
See  Woodward,  lectures  on  the  Shunammite  (Lond.  1840). 
The  modern  representative  of  Shunem  being  Solam, 
some  have  suggested  (as  Gesenitis,  Thesaur,  p.  1879  b),  or 
positively  afiirmed  (as  FUrst,  Uandwb,  ii,422),  that  Shu- 
nammite is  identical  with  Shulamnate  (Cant,  vi,  13). 
But  this  lacks  probability. 

Sha'nem   (Heb.  Shunem',   h^^i^,  wieven  place 
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[FlUst]  from  &|)^,  or  perlupi  [Gesen.]  for  Q^^^^)  ^*^ 
rettii^'placeM ;  Sept.  Sovvdfi  or  Sovvav  v.  r.  ^tavafi 
or  Xutfidv^  ^(c.),  one  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
lasachar  (Josh,  xix,  18;  where  it  occurs  between  Che- 
Bulloth  and  Haphraim).  It  is  mentioned  on  two  occa- 
sions. First  as  the  place  of  the  Philistines'  first  en- 
campment before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviit,4). 
Here  it  occurs  in  connection  with  Mount  Gilboa  and 
En-dor,  and  also,  probably,  with  Jezreel  (xxix,  1 ).  Sec- 
ondly, as  the  scene  of  £lisha*s  intercourse  with  the  Shu- 
nammite  woman  and  her  son  (2  Kings  iv,  8).  Here  it 
is  connected  with  adjacent  corn-fields,  and,  more  remote- 
ly, with  Mount  CarmeL  It  was,  besides,  the  native 
place  of  Abishag,  the  attendant  on  king  David  (1  Kings 
i,  8),  and,  according  to  some,  of  Shulamith,  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "  Solomon's  Song."  By  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomast, )  it  is  mentioned  twice, 
under  2ov0i|f»  and  ^'Sunem,'*  as  five  miles  south  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem  (SovX^/i) ;  and 
under  ^'Sonam,**  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these  two 
identifications  probably  refers  to  Sandir,  a  well-known 
fortress  some  seven  miles  from  Sebastiveb  and  four  from 
Arrabeh,  a  spot  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  connect  themselves  with  Sbunem.  The 
other  has  more  in  its  favor,  since— except  for  the  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  eight  Roman 
miles  than  five — it  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Solum  or  Sulem,  a  village  on  the  south-west  flank 
of  Jebel  Duhy  (the  so-called  "  Little  Hermon**),  three 
miles  north  of  Jezreel,  five  from  Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 
It  is  named  as  ScUem  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Par- 
chi  (Asher,  Ba^amin,  ii,  431).  It  had  then  its  spring, 
without  which  the  Philistines  would  certainly  not  have 
chosen  it  for  their  encampment.  Now,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Bobinson  {Hesearchest  ii,  324),  the  spring 
of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one.  The  change  of  the  n 
in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in  the  modem  one  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Zerin  (Jezreel) 
and  Beitin  (Bethel). — Smith.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially to  mark  an  ancient  site  in  SCkiem,  for  it  is  only  a 
mud  hamlet  with  cactus-bushes.  West  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  beautiful  garden,  cool  and  shady,  of  lemon- 
trees,  watered  by  a  little  rivulet;  and  in  the  village  are 
a  fountain  and  trough  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palettme,  i, 
128). 

Shu'ni  (Heb.  Shuni%  "^a^^,  quiet  [Gesen.],  or  for- 
tunate [FUrst] ;  Sept.  Xovvi  v.  r.  ZavviQ),  third  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16),  and  progenitor 
of  a  family  named  after  him  (Numb,  xxvi,  15).  B.C 
1874. 

Shu'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  hath-Shu- 
m%  *^^^1Sn,  patronymic  from  Shuni;  Sept.  6  Towii  v.r. 
Xovv ;  A.  y.  *'  the  Shunites"),  a  designation  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shuni  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxvi,  15). 

Shank,  Michakl,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  lK>m  at  Berlin,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
about  1808,  and  converted  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  in  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1837,  and  was  effective  until  1870.  From 
that  time  he  was  on  the  supernumerary  and  superannu- 
ated lists  until  his  death,  in  Jacksonville,  III.,  Sept.  1, 
1876.  "  He  was  a  scriptural,  sensible,  and  practical 
preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor."  Sec  Minutet  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1876,  p,  144. 

Sha'pham,  or  rather  Shephu'phau  ( Heb.  She- 
pkupham'f  QB^IBl^,  probably  for  "|&^&!9,  an  adder;  Sept. 
Zta^av  V.  r.  'O^ofi),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  and  head  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  39) ;  doubtless 
the  same  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  called  Shepiiu- 
PHAK  (q.  v.),  etc. 

Shtt'phamite  (Hebw  collectively  with  the  art  hath- 


Shupkami%  *^Sf^^'n,  patronymic  from  Shephupham; 
Sept.  6  Zw^ai/t  v.  r.  'O^^t;  A.  Y.  <' Shuphamites"), 
the  designation  (Numb,  xxvi,  89)  of  the  family  of  She- 
phupham ("A.  V.  Sl|uphan"),  or  Shephuphan,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  5).    See  Suuppiai. 

Shup^plm  {lUb,Shuppim%U^t,or  [1  Chron. vii, 

15]  D"^!!^,  proh,  serpents  [Gesen.],  or  a  contraction  for 

Shephupham  f  Sept.  ZairfiV,  v.  r.  £a^ii>,  Mafi^ciV, 
etc.),  the  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  In  1  Chron.  vii,  12,  **  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,**  are  reckoned  among  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin.  B.C.  1856.  Ir  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  BeU  the  son  of  Benjamin, 
and  in  that  case  Shuppim  would  be  the  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin.  In  Numb,  xxvi,  39  he  and  his  brother 
are  called  Shupham  and  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chron.  viii, 
5  they  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Huram,  sons  of  Bela, 
and  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  Muppim  and  Huppim,  sons  of 
Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
Benjamin  had  a  great^randson  at  the  time  he  went 
down  to  Egypt,  lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shup- 
pim, or  Shephuphan,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  fam- 
ily was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir,  or  Iri.  But  this  is  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary,  as  the  date  is  that  of  Jacob's 
death.  As  he  is  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  v,  15)  similarly  men- 
tioned as  the  brother  of  Huphan  or  Huppim,  who  was  a 
son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of  Benjamin,  he  must  have 
been  such  likewise.    See  Bexjamim;  Jacobs 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  either  of  Kohath  or  Merari 
who,  together  with  Hosah,  had  charge  of  the  Temple- 
gate  Shallecheth,  in  acconiance  with  an  arrangement 
originally  instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  16). 
aC.  1018. 

Shur  (Heb.  Shur,  ^!|0;  Sept  2oup ;  Vulg.  Sur),  a 
place  just  without  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt.  Its 
name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall  ;**  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from  the 
position  of  the  place.  The  Sept.  seems  to  have  thus  in- 
terpreted it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obscure  rendering 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  where  it  must  be  remarked  the  ex- 
traordinary form  FiXa/i^ovp  is  found.  This  word  is  evi- 
dently a  transcription  of  the  words  TV^VD  . . .  &^'>?p, 
the  former,  save  the  initial  particle,  not  being  translated. 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  interpret  Shur 
by  Chagara  (X'^an),  and  Josephus  hyPelusium  (Hi^Xov- 
nov  [Ant,  vi,  7, 8]) ;  but  the  latter  was  called  Sin  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southernmost 
Palestine,  and  when  Uagar  fled  she  was  found  by  an 
angel  "  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur"  (Gen.  xvi, 
7).  Probably  she  was  endeavoring  to  return  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  her  birth— she  may  not  have  been  a  pure 
Egyptian— and  had  reached  a  well  in  the  inland  cara- 
van route.  Abraham  afterwards  "dwelled  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar"  (xx,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  cither  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoral  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to  Shur. 
See  Gerar.  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of  this  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posterity :  "And  they  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  befure  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Assyria"  (xxv,  18).  With  this  should  be 
compared  the  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekitish 
territory  given  in  this  passage,  *'  And  Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur, 
that  [is]  over  against  Egypt"  (1  Sam.  xv,  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites,  and 
Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described  as  "  from 
an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxvii,  8). 
The  Wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  22, 28). 
It  was  also  called  the  Wilderness  of  Etham  (Numb. 
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xxxUi>  8).  The  fiist  paBng«  presento  one  difficulty, 
upon  which  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the 
mention  of  Assyria.  If,  however,  we  compaie  it  with 
later  places,  we  find  H'^^IS^'K  tlSKSl  here  remarkably 
like  nnno  TjK'ia  in  1  Sam.  xxvil,  8,  and  ^W  ^KIS  in 
XV,  7,  as  if  the  same  phrase  had  been  originally  found 
in  the  first  as  a  gloss ;  but  it  may  have  been  there  trans- 
posed, and  have  originally  followed  the  mention  of  Hav- 
ilah.  In  the  notices  of  the  Amalekitish  and  Ishmael- 
itish  region,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  Northern  Arabia 
is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towards, 
and  probably  to,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the 
wilderness  may  perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern 
position.  Shnr  may  thiM  have  been  a  fortified  town 
east  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was 
probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt. 
The  hierogh'phic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to 
throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The  Shara  or 
Shala  mentioned  in  them  is  an  important  country,  per- 
haps Syria. — Smith. 

According  to  recent  authorities  the  "Wildemeas  of 
Shur"  is  substantially  identical  with  the  modem  desert 
e^t/ar,  which  extends  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  Pelusium  to  the  south-west  borden 
of  Palestine  (Rosenmtiller,  A  Uerth,  iii,  241  sq.).  It  con- 
sists of  white  shifting  sand  (yet  see  Schubert,  ii,  273), 
has  very  little  signs  of  habitations,  and  is  some  seven 
days*  Journey  across.  The  simple  word  Shur  evidently 
designates,  in  general,  a  high  ridge  running  north  and 
south  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  before,  L  e.  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  XXV,  18 ;  Exod.  xv,  22).  Thb  can  be  no  other 
than  the  high  range  to  the  east  of  Suez,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  chain  of  Jebel  et-Tih  northward  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  high 
wall  as  seen  from  a  distance  east  and  west,  and  a  grand 
barrier  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt  and  to  the  west  of  the 
great  plain  in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  called  Des- 
ert et-Tih.  There  is  no  other  range  whatever  of  the 
kind  between  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  the  wilderness 
(see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  ExoduB,  p.  44).  This  must 
be,  therefore,  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  It  is  called  by 
the  £g>'ptians,  and  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  it,  J«- 
hel  er'Rakahy  or  the  Mountain  of  Rahah.  But  (accord- 
ing to  some  travellers)  by  the  Arabs  of  the  interior  of 
the  wilderness,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  it  is  called 
Jebd  es-Sur,  or  the  Mountain  of  Shur. 

ShuTiasawamen,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  dev- 
otee now  living,  who  is  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  great  age  which  shall  follow  upon  the  present,  over 
which  Vaivassada  presides.  In  that  age  Vishnu  will 
appear  in  hb  tenth  Avatar.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  J/y- 
ikoL  8.  V. 

Sliurtle£E|  William,  a  O>ugregational  minister  of 
Port^smouth,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1747,  aged  about  sixty. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  two  or  three 
religious  pamphlets  (1726^1).  See  AUibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Shurtlifi^  Asaph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  came  ifrom  Canada  while  yet  a  young 
man,  and  settled  in  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
There  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  active  and  useful  local  preacher.  In  1853  he 
was  received  into  the  Troy  Conference,  and  served  as  a 
travelling  preacher  for  eleven  years.  In  1864  he  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which,  and  that  of  a  super- 
annuate,  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  Easton,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  3, 1873.  See  Minutes  ofAnmal  Conferences,  1873, 
p.  68. 

Shushan.    See  Lilt. 

Shu'Bhan  (Heb.  Shuskan',  l^lti;  Sept.  Yovirdy 

and  Xovira\  Yulg.  Susa), or  Susa,  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant towns  in  the  East,  in  whidi  the  kings  of  Peiv 
sia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  viii,  2;  Neb.  i,  1 ; 
Esth.  i,  2, 5).  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  the  lily  (Shttshdn^  otSkushAmh)  in  ita 
neighborhood  (Athen.  xii,  518).  (In  the  following  ac- 
count we  chiefly  follow  that  found  in  Smith's  DieL  of 
theBibU.) 

I.  History. — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of  the 
country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  Cissia  (Kicma),  sometimes  Susis,  or 
Susiana.  See  Elam.  Its  foundation  is  thought  to 
date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedorlaomer,  as  Uie  re* 
mains  found  on  the  site  have  often  a  character  of  very 
high  antiquity.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  town 
that  has  been  as  yet  found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esar-haddon, 
who  states  that  he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a 
ground-plan  of  it  upon  his  sculptures  (Layard,  A^ta.  ctnd 
Bab.  p.  452, 453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
BbC.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably  paased  at 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares 
and  Nabopolassar.  In  the  last  year  of  Beishassar  (B.CL 
586),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Babylonian  subject,  is  there 
on  the  king's  business,  and  **  at  Shushan  in  the  palace** 
sees  his  famous  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan« 
viii,  2).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred 
Susa  to  the  Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Achoemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  their  whole  empire  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  6, 22 ;  Strabo,  xv,  3, 2),  the  change 
was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others  (Ctesiaa,  Pen, 
Exc.9;  Herod,  iii,  80, 65,  70),  it  had  at  any  rate  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses;  but,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  other  Ach»- 
menian  monuments,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  transfer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  sa>'s,  //.  N.  tI,  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there—the  building  so 
graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  5, 6). 
The  reasons  which  induced  the  change  are  tolerably 
apparent.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  and  EgypCt 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  had  become  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  the  court  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  fixed  east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana 
(Hamadftn)  or  at  Pasargadss  (3forgaub),  which  wen 
cut  o£r  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.  Not  only 
were  the  passes  difficult,  but  they  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  semi -independent  tribes,  who  levied  a  toll  on 
all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  themselves  (Stra- 
bo, XV,  8,  4).  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  capital  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  here  Babylon  and  Susa  present- 
ed themselves,  each  with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Da- 
rius probably  preferred  Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vi- 
cinity to  Persia  (ibid,  xv,  3,  2) ;  secondly,  because  it 
was  cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  exceUence  of  the 
water  there  (jGeograph.  Joum.  ix,  70).  Susa  accord- 
ingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  ^schylus  {Pers.  16, 124,  etc),  Herodotus  (v, 
25,  49,  etc.),  Cte»as  {Pers.  Exc.  passim),  Strabo  (xv,  3, 
2),  and  almost  all  the  best  writers.  The  court  must 
have  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  3*ear, 
only  quitting  it  regularly  for  Ecbatana  or  Persepolis  in 
the  height  of  summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leaving 
it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Rawlinson, 
Herod,my  256).  Susa  retained  ita  pre-eminence  to  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  Alexander 
fotmd  there  above  twelve  millions  sterling  and  all  the 
regalia  of  the  Great  King  (Arrian,  £jq9.vtlea;.  iii,  16). 
After  this  it  declined.  The  preference  of  Alexander 
for  Babylon  caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  succes- 
sors, none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the 
power  of  Antigonua  (B.C.  815),  who  obtains  treasure 
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there  to  the  unoant  of  diree  milliimi  tad  a  lulf  alcr- 

ling  (Dioi  Sic  xii,48,  7).  Sairiy  ■  oHitnry  luer 
(EC  221)  Sun  wu  aCUcked  bj  Halo  in  hU  rebellion 
agtiiul;  Aatiochua  the  Great.  He  toolc  the  town,  but 
failed  in  hii  atleiopt  upon  the  citadel  (Folyb.  v,  48,  U). 
We  tiear  of  it  again  at  the  time  ot  (he  Arabian  con- 
queat  of  Peraia,  when  it  wu  bisTely  defendHi  by  Hor- 
UDiaa  (Loftus,  Cltaldaa  and  Suriana,  p.  844). 

It,  Potition,  tie.— A  good  deal  of  nncertainly  haa  ex- 
iaud  CDDceniing  the  poeitian  of  Sou.  While  mast  his- 
toriioi  and  comparative  geographen  (Rennel,  Geog.  of 
Htrodotta;  Kinneir,  Mcm.Pen.  Empirt;  Porter  [K.], 
rr(ic(b,ii.4,ll;  Bitter,  fnOinKta  Anou,  is,  3Mi  Pio- 
toriai  Biblf,  on  Dan.  viii,  2)  hare  inclined  to  idenUfy 
it  with  the  modem  Aw,  or  Skuih,  which  ia  in  lat  SV 
10',  lon(t.4S0  26'eastfrom  Greenwich,  between  the  Sha- 
pui  and  the  river  ot  DizCul,  iheie  hare  not  been  want- 
ing aome  (Tincent,  ComiHerce  aad  Navig.  of  tlie  Aiy- 
daiU;  VoQ  Hammer,  in  Mrm.  of  lie  Gtog.  Sac  of  Far- 
it,  ij,  SSO  aq^  S33  aq.]  to  maintain  the  rival  daima  of 
BkiuUr,  which  ia  aitnaled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ku- 
ran,  more  than  half  a  degree  farthei  to  the  eastward. 
A  third  candidate  for  the  honor  has  even  been  started, 
and  it  lias  been  maintained  with  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  that  JuauH,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  aame 
■tream,  dfty  or  usty  milea  above  Shuicer,  ia,  if  not  the 
Suaa  of  the  Gmks  and  Romans,  it  any  rate  the  Shn- 
ahan  of  Scripture  {Geogr.  Joura.  ix,  85).  But  a  careful 
examination  of  these  wveraj  apota  haa  finally  caused  a 
general  acquieacence  in  the  belief  that  Sua  alone  is  en- 
tilled  to  the  honor  of  repreaeuting  at  once  the  acriptu- 
ral  Shnalian  and  the  Susa  of  (be  claaucal  writera  (aee 
Lodiu,  Ckaldaa  and  Suiiaaa,  p.  33S;  Smith,  Dia. 
of  Geog.  a.  v.)  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  254).  The 
difflculties  caused  by  the  seemingly  confused  acconnls 
of  the  ancient  writers,  of  whom  some  place  Snsa  on  the 
Choaapea  (Hciod.  v,  49,  hi;  Strabo,  xv,  8,  4;  Q.  Curt. 
T,  J),  aome  on  the  Euteus  (Arrian,  Eip.  AU  vii,  7; 
Plolem.  vi,  3 ;  Pliny,  //.  N.  vi,  27),  have  been  remoied 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground;  and  it  thus  ap- 
pean  that  the  Chnaspes  (Kerkhah)  originally  bifur- 
cated at  Pai  Pul,  twenty  miles  above  Suaa,  the  right 
arm  keeping  ita  preaent  course,  while  the  left  flowed 
a  little  to  Che  eait  of  Sus,aud,  absorbing  the  Shapur 
about  twelve  milea  below  the  ruiaa,  flowed  on  some- 
what east  of  aouth  and  Joined  the  Karfin  (Pauligria) 
at  AhwBi.  The  left  branch  of  the  Cboaapes  was  some- 
times called  by  that  name,  but  more  properly  bore  Uie  | 
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appellation  of  Eulnua  (Dlai  of  Daniel).  Snsa  thus  tay 
tietween  the  two  atreama  of  the  Eulieaa  and  the  Sha- 
pur, the  latter  of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the 
Euleua  by  canals,  waa  reckoned  a  part  of  it ;  and  hence 
Pliny  aays  that  the  Eulaius  tarroaitdtd  tha  citadel  of 
Susa  (loc.cil.).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  milea  caat  and 
west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams— the  Copratoa, 
or  river  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Choaspca 
(the  modem  Kerkhah).  Tbua  the  country  about  Susa 
was  most  abundantly  watered;  and  hence  the  luxuri- 
ance and  fertiUty  remarked  alike  by  ancient  and  mod- 
em authoCB  (Athen.  xii,  GIS ;  Geograph.  Journ.  ix,  Tl> 
The  Kerkhah  water  was,  moreover,  regarded  aa  of  pecul- 
iar excellence ;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  (Ireat 
King,  and  waa  always  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys 
and  foreign  expeditions  (Herod,  i,  188;  Plutarch,  i)« 
ExU.  ii,  001,  D 1  Athen.  Deipa.  ii,  171,  etc).  Even  at 
the  present  dsy  it  ia  celebrated  for  ita  lightncsa  and 
purity,  and  the  natives  prise  it  above  that  of  almost  all 
other  itreama  {Gtogr.  Joarw.  ix,  70, 89). 

On  this  aita  there  ore  eitenaive  ruins,  stretching,  per. 
tiaps,  twelve  milea  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
conaiatina,  like  the  other  ruins  of  this  region,  of  hilbcks 
rubbish  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick 


tile.    Atth 
called  Tomb  of  Daniel,  a 


spot  where  t1 


building  ei 
I  of  that  pniphet  ai 
.  apparently  modem; 


belief  that  tliis  was  the  «te  of  the  prophet's 
sepulchre  could  have  led  lo  ita  being  built  in  the  place 
wliere  it  stands  (Malcolm,  lliit.  of  Pertia,  i,  265,  250) ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  such  identifications  arc  of  far 
more  value  in  these  paria,  where  occasion  for  them  ia 
rare,  than  among  the  crowded  "  holy  places"  of  Pales- 
tine. The  city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness  in- 
leated  by  Uooa,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

111.  GbktoI  Dacriptian  oflhe  Aui'm.— The  ruins  of 
Susa  cover  ■  apace  about  6000  feet  long  from  east  to 
west,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.    The  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  outlying  andcom- 
paratii'i'ly  insignificant  mounds,  is  about  throe  milea. 
According  to  Mr.  Laflua,"the  principal  existing  re- 
mains consist  of  four  apadoua  artificial  platforms  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  each  other.     Of  these  the  weaiern 
mound  ia  the  smallest  in  aupetficisl  extent,  but  consid- 
erably the  most  lofty  and  important.  ...  lis  highest 
I  point  is  119  feel  above  tbelevel  of  the  Shanur  (Shapur), 
I  In  form  it  ia  an  irregular  obtuse-angled  triangle,  with 
ita  comers  roiimled  olTand 
its  base  facing  nearly  due 
cast.    It  ia  apparently  cou- 
structed  of  earth,  gravel, 
and  sun-dried  brick,  sec- 
tions being  exposed  in  nu- 
merous  ravines   produced 
by  the  rams  of  winter.  The 
sides  are  so  perpendicular 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a 
horseman  except  at  throe 
places    The  measuremeut 

S850  feet.  In  the  centre  is 
a  deep,  circular  depression, 
probabh  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  piles  of 
buiklings,  the  fall  of  which 


Flan  ot  the  Rains 


figurai 

Here  and  there  ai 

in  the  ravines 

bnck    nails    which    ahovr 

that  the  present  elevation 

tajned  by  much  subsequent 
superposition"  ( Chaldira 
and  Saiiana,  p,  843).  Ur. 
Loftus  regards  this  mound 
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as  indabttably  the  remains  of  the  famous  citadel  (^dxpa 
or  acpo^roXic)  of  Susa  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  (Herod,  iii,  68 ;  Polyb.  v,  48, 14;  Strabo, 
XYf  3,  2;  Arrian,  Exp,  AL  iii,  16,  etc).     "Separated 
from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a  channel  or  ravine, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
desert,  is  the  great  central  platform,  covering  upwards 
of  sixty  acres  (No.  3  on  the  plan).    The  highest  point 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  plain  and  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  70  feet;  on  the  east  and  north  it 
does  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet.    The  east  face  meas- 
ures 3000  feet  in  length.    Enormous  ravines  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  mound**  (Loftus,  p.  845).    The 
third  platform  (No.  2  on  the  pUm)  lies  towards  the 
north  and  is  **  a  considerable  square  mass,*'  about  1000 
feet  each  way.    It  abuta  on  the  central  platform  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  but  is  separated  fmm  it  by 
"a  slight  hollow," which  was, perhaps,  an  ancient  road- 
way (t6»dL).     These  three  mounds  form  together  a 
lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and  nearly  8000 
feet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direction  a  little  west 
of  north.    East  of  them  is  the  fourth  platform,  which 
is  very  extensive,  but  of  much  lower  elevation  than 
the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  plan).     Its  plan  is  very  irregu- 
lar: in  its  dimensions  it  about  equals  all  the  rest  of 
the  ruins  put  together.    Beyond  this  eastern  platform 
a  number  of  low  mounds  are  traceable,  extending  near- 
ly to  the  Dizful  river;  but  there  arc  no  remains  of 
walla  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings 
west  of  the  Shapur.    All  the  ruins  are  contained  with- 
in a  circumference  of  about  seven  miles  {Geograph, 
Jounu  ix,  71).     See  Plumptrc,  BibU  Educator^  iii,  105. 
rV.  Architectural  Character. — The  explorations  un- 
dertaken by  general,  now  Sir  Fenwick,  Williams  of 
Kars  in  the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  7  on  the  following  plan.     These  were  found  to 
be  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre ;  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the  bases  of 
the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Chel  Minar  at 
Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another  row  would  be 
found  at  a  like  distance  inwards.    Holes  were  accord- 
ingly dug,  and  afterwards  trenches  driven,  without  any 
successful  result,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  walls  originally  stood,  and  where  no  columns,  con- 
sequently, could  have  existed.     Had  any  trustworthy 
restoration  of  the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at 
that  time,  the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided ;  but 
as  none  then  existed,  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost 
for  our  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ruins  connected  with  Bible  histor>'  which  now 
exist  out  of  Syria.     Fortunately,  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  seventy-two  col- 
umns of  which  the  original  building  was  composed. 
Only  one  base  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  [lart  of  the  arrangement.     On 
the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovercd^shaded 
darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1, 2, 3, 4)  were  found 
trilingual  inscriptions  in  the  languages  adopted  by  the 
Achaemenian  kings  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all 
were  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  that  not  one  was  complete,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  Persian  text,  which  could  have  been  read  with 
most  certainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.    Notwith- 
Btanding  this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenu- 
ity, by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.    As  this  inscription  con- 
tains nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  building, 
we  quote  it  entire  from  Joum.  As,  Soc,  xv,  162 :  **  Says 
Artaxerxes  (^Inemon),  the  'great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  country,  the  king  of  the  earth, 
the  son  of  king  Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of  king 
Artaxerxes^ Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes— Xerx- 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Palace  ot  Soso. 

es  was  the  son  of  king  Darius— Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  the  Achiemenian — Darius  my  ancestor  an- 
ciently built  this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repair^ 
ed  by  Artaxerxes  my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Or- 
mazd  I  placed  the  eflSgies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in 
this  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  other  gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done." 
The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged  as 
on  the  second  plan  above,  and,  most  fortunately,  it  is 
found  on  examination  that  the  building  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chcl  Minar  at  Persepolis. 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  like  each  other  than  almost  any 
other  two  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  consequently  what 
is  wanting  in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the 
other,  if  it  exists  there.  Their  tige  is  nearly  the  same, 
that  at  Susa  having  been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaa- 
pis,  that  at  Perwpolis — if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  <m 
its  staircase  {Joum,  As,  Site,  x,  826) — was  built  entirely 
by  Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftua,  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  north  and  south  244.  The  corre- 
sponding dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flandtn 


and  Coste*s  sun*ey,  are  357.6 
by  254.6,  or  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  excess;  but  the  dif- 
ference may  arise  as  much 
from  imperfect  8ur\*eying 
as  from  any  real  discrepan- 
cv.    The  number  of  columns 

m 

and  their  arrangement  are 
identical  in  the  two  build- 
ings, and  the  details  of  the 
architecture  are  practically 
the  same  so  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out.  But  as  no  pil- 
lar is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found  entire 
or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  an- 
nexed restoration  is  in  all  re- 
spects correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr.Ch  urch- 
ill,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Loflus  in  his  explorations. 
If  it  be  correct,  it  appears 
that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  bull  capitals  were 
used  in  the  interior  of  the 
central  square  hall  at  Susa, 
while  their  use  was  appropri- 
ately confined  to  the  porti- 
cos at  Persepolis.  In  other 
respects  the  height  of  the 
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capittl,  which  measures  28  feet,  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
but  it  is  fuller,  and  looks  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it.  This  defect  was  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have  arisen  from  those 
at  Susa  being  the  first  transUtion  of  the  Kinevite  wood- 
en original  into  stone  architecture.  The  pillars  at 
Persepolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet  in  height,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  those  at  Susa  were  nearly 
the  same.  No  trace  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  these 
pillars  was  detected  at  Susa,  from  which  Mr.  Lodus  as- 
sumes, somewhat  too  hastily,  that  none  existed.  As, 
however,  he  could  not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls 
of  any  other  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits 
once  existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately,  at  Persepolis  sufficient  remains  still  ex- 
ist to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though  there  also 
sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for  the  walls,  and 
if  it  were  not  that  the  Jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  generally  of  stone,  we  should  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
there  as  at  Susa.  The  annexed  wood-cut,  representing 
the  plan  of  the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data 
so  complete  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard 
to  any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrangement 
of  both  (see  Fergusson,  The  Palace*  of  Nmeveh  caid  Per^ 
§epoU»  Rettored  [Ijond.  1851]).  Both  buildings  consisted 
of  a  central  hall,  as  nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square, 
and  consequently,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  hall  at  Kamak,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet, 
while  this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian 
halls  are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another  at 
about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  On  the 
exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by  walls  18  feet  in 
thickness,  were  three  great  porches,  each  measuring  200 
feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth,  and  supported  by  12  col- 
umns whose  axes  were  coincident  with  those  of  the  in- 
terior. These  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  great  audience 
halls  of  the  palace,  and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace, 
though  its  dimensions  were  somewhat  different— 150 
feet  by  75.  These  porches  were  also  identical,  so  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  thrune-rooms  in  the 
palaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are  used  at  this 
day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan.  The  western  porch  would 
be  appropriate  to  rooming  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to 
those  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we 
might  expect  iu  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the 
principal  one,  both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that 
which  faced  the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  east.  It  was  the  throne-room  par  excellence  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole  army 
of  courtiers  or  of  tribute- bearers  could  file  before  the 
king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  The  bossi- 
rilievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact  represent  per- 
manently the  procession  which  on  great  festivals  took 
place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of 
stairs  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  when  the  palace 
was  entire.  It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the 
central  hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted 
above  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended  | 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line  any-  I 
where,  or  to  say  how  far  **  temple  cella*'  or  **  palace  hair* 
would  be  a  correct  designation  for  this  part  of  the  build-  I 
ing.  It  probably  was  used  for  all  great  semi-religious ' 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  coronation  rtr  enthronization  of 
the  king,  at  such  ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  requiring  more  than  usual  state  or  solem- 
nity ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was 
used  for  purely  festal  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  singularly  ill  suited. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis, 
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Restored  Plan  of  Great  Hnll  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis. 
(Scale  IGO  feet  to  an  lucb.) 

we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the  *'  King's 
Gate,**  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  if,  21),  and  where  so 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  took 
place,  was  a  square  hall  (see  cut  below),  measuring 
probably  a  little  more  than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with 
its  roof  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that 
this  stood  at  a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may  also 
be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  inner  court,  where  Es- 
ther appeared  to  implore 
the  king's  favor  (Elsth.  v, 
1),  was  the  space  between 
the  northern  portico  and 
this  square  building,  the 
outer  court  being  the 
space  between  the  **  King's 
Gate**  and  the  northern 
terrace  wall.  We  may  also 
predicate  with  tolerable 
cer^nty  tut  .h.«Ro.v.l  g^q':r?p^r."c%;;So"lff 
House'  (i,  9)  and  the  (Scale  100  feet  to  an  inch.) 
"House  of  the  Women** 

(ii,  9,  11)  were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the 
southward,  or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  had  a  di- 
rect communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  underg^ronnd,  most  prob- 
ably the  former.  There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticos  of  this 
building  that  king  Ahasuenis  (Xerxes)  "  made  a  feast 
unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  both  unto  great  and  smoll,  seven  days,  in  the 
court  of  the  garden  of  the  kwffs  palace ;  wliere  were 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of 
fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble: 
the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble*'  (Esth.  i,  5,  6). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 
the  interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doors,  in  tents  erected 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as  we  may  easily 
fancy  existed  in  front  of  cither  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  porch  of  the  great  central  building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was  raised 
on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  ruing  to  a  height  appar- 
ently of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  As  the  principal 
building  must,  like  those  at  Perse[K)lis,  have  had  a  talar, 
or  raised  platform  [  sec  Templk  j,  above  its  roof,  its  height 
could  not  have  Ixscn  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  been 
170  or  200  feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing much  grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
than  such  a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a 
group  of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
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trees  and  shrabs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a  terrace, 
rising  fram  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  £ul«as  at  its  base.    See  Pebsia. 

Shu'Bhan-e'duth  (Heb.  Skushan'  Eduth%  "^^^^ 
r\^*T^),  an  expression  occurring  in  the  phrase  "  To  the 

chief  musician  upon  Shuriian-eduth,"  which  is  plainly 
a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about 
it  (Psa.  Ix,  title).  In  Psa.  Ixxx  we  have  the  fuller  phrase 
SiiosHAMNiM-BDUTii,  of  which  Rodlger  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gescnius,  Tkesaur,  p.  13^^). 
As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  the  lily  of  testimony,  and 
possibly  contains  the  first  words  of  some  psalm  to  the 
melody  of  which  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung; 
and  the  preposition  b?,  *a/  (A.  Y.  "  upon*^  would  then 
signify ''  afler,  in  the  manner  of/'  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple  choir  the  air  which  he  was  to  follow. 
The  Sept  and  Yulg.  appear  to  have  read  D*^ltDQ~b9,  for 
they  render  roic  aXXota^j|(TO/Af  vote  and  pro  hit  qui  tm- 
mutabuntur  respectively.  In  the  Sept.  n!|*T9,  edu/A,  be- 
comes *T*l9,  *6d,  in.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Joel  Bril) 
that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instrument,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in^shape  (Simonis),or  from 
having  lily-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six 
(sheth)  strings.  FUrst,  in  consistency  with  his  theory 
with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions 
of  singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band- 
master, Shusban,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Eduth, 
which  he  conject'jres  may  be  the  same  as  Aditbaim  in 
Josh.  XV,  36  (^ffandwb,  s.  v.).  As  a  conjecture  this  is 
certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
troducing as  many  difi[iculties  as  it  removes.  Siroonis 
(Lex.  8.  V.)  connects  edAth  with  the  Arabic  'ud,  a  lute, 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with  playing 
on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render  eduth  a  **  rev- 
elation," and  hence  a  psalm  or  song  revealed ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  usual 
meaning  as  above  given,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or 
melody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and 
others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir.— Smith.     See  Psalsls. 

ShuBhan  Gate  of  tiik  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(M'l'^^n  *)t91  V,  Mishna,  Ckelim,  xvii,  9)  was  located  in 
the  eastern  outer  wall,  being  the  only  entrance  on  that 
side.  We  should  naturally  identify  it  with  the  present 
Golden  Gate,  which  is  evidently  a  Herodian  structure ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  done,  as  it  lay  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  interior  gates.    See  Temple. 

Bhute,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  MasR.,  July  19,  1722.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1739,  and  graduated  in  1743.  In 
September,  1746,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  (now 
Second)  Church  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained 
its  pastor  Dec  10,  1746.  In  both  the  French  and  Rev- 
olutionary wars  Mr.  Shute  entered  warmly  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Pownall  chaplain  of  Col.  Joseph  Williams's  regi- 
ment. In  1780  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  in  1788 
he  was  associated  with  Gen.  Lincoln  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  convention  of  I^Iassachusetts  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shute  re- 
linquished his  public  labors  in  March,  1799,  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  till  his  decease,  but  giving  up  his 
salary.  He  died  Aug.  80,  1802.  Dr.  Shute  published 
three  Sermont  (1767,  '68,  '87).  See  Sprague,  A  rniaU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  18. 

Slliite,  Josiaa,  rector  of  St^Mary  Woolnoth,  London. 
He  suffered  during  the  civil  wan  for  his  attachment  to 


Chariet  I,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Colcbeiter  in 
1642,  but  died  the  same  year.  After  his  death  appeared 
Ten  Sermont  (Lond.  1644,  4to):— Ji{<(^i»en^,  or  The 
Plague  of  Frogs  InJUcted,  Sermons,  etc  (1645,  4to)  :— 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  or  Gen,  xvii  Opened  in  Nineteen  Ser^ 
mofw(1649,foL).  See  Allibone,Z>»cl.  o/.firi^aiMl  J  mer. 
Authors,  n,y, 

Shu'thalliite  (Hd).  collectively  with  the  ait.  hask^ 
ShuthaldU',  ^ThxySfJ,  patronymic  from  Shvthdah; 
Sept.  6  ^ov^aKat  v.  r.  SovroXaei  and  OovcroXof),  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  SHUTHXLAn  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  85). 

Shu'^thelali  (Heb.  Shuihe'lach,  nbniic,  perhaps 
noise  of  breaking  [Gesenius],  or  setHmg  [L  e.  son]  of 
Shdach  [FUrst],  or  fresh  plant  [Mtthlau];  Sept.  in 
Numb.  ZovdoXd  or  l£ovraXd  v.  r.  GowraXd  or  Owvov- 
aaXa,  in  Cbron.  Xi^aXd  ▼.  r.  SirtdaXi  and  Xu^aXaSi), 
the  name  of  two  Ephraimites. 

1.  First  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ephiaim,  but  not 
father  of  Eian  (Numb,  xxvi,  86, 86),  through  whom  he 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  &mily  that  bore  both  their 
names  (IChiomvu,  20).  B.a  post  1856  and  ante  1802. 
SeeBERBD. 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  being  the  son  of 
Zabad  and  the  father  of  Ezer  and  Elead  (1  Chron.  vii, 
21).    B.a  apparently  poet  1618. 

Shuttle.    See  Weaver. 

Shuttleworth,  Priup  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  was  bom  at  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  in 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  thence 
elected  scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1800.  He 
became  rector  of  Foxley,  Wiltshire,  in  1824 ;  tutor  of  his 
college,  and  in  1820  proctor  of  Oxford ;  warden  of  New 
College  in  1822 ;  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1840.  He  died 
in  1842.  His  publishecl  works  consist  of  Sermons  on 
some  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  Christianifg  (Lond. 
2  vols.  8vo;  vol  i,  1827;  2d  ed.  1829;  vol  ii,  1834;  8d 
ed.  of  both,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo)  '.^Paraphrastic  Trant^ 
latum  of  the  Apostolieal  Epistles  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo;  5th 
ed.  lBb4)  •.-^Consistency  of  the  Whole  Scheme  ofRevdO' 
tion,  etc  (Lond.  1832, 12mo)  '.—Sermons  btfore  the  Unp- 
versify  of  Oxford  (ibid.  1840,  sm.  8vo).  See  Darling, 
Cychp.  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Alii  bone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Si'a  (Heb.  Sid,  VCTt:,  congregation ;  Sept  Z<aca 
V.  r.  'Affovia,  etc),  one  of  the  family  heads  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  **  children**  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  47).  aC.  ante  536.  In 
the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  ii,  44)  the  name  is  written 
SL\if  A  (q.  v.). 

Si'sdia  (Heb.  Siahd,  Kn9*«p,  congregation;  Sept 
Ziaa  V.  r.  'Affaa,  etc.),  one  of  the  chief  Nethinim  (Ezra 
ii,  44) ;  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii,  47)  called  Sia  (q.  v.). 

Slam  (meaning  in  Malay  the  brown  race)  is  called 
by  its  people  Muang  Thai,  **  the  kingdom  of  the  free," 
L  e.  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is 
the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula  called  Indo-China, 
or  Farther  India.  Siam  proper  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  all  the  country  surround- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  stretches  between  lat  4°  and 
22^  N.,  and  between  long.  97°  and  106^  £.  Its  greatest 
length  is  1350  miles,  its  breadth  450  miles,  while  its 
area  is  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  800,000  square 
miles  (probably  the  latter  estimate  is  nearly  correct), 
with  a  population  of  between  5,000,000  and  6',000,000. 

I.  Soil,  Climate,  etc— A  considerable  portion  of  Siam 
is  covered  writh  mountains  and  hills.  Two  mountain 
ranges,  extending  mainly  south-east  from  the  Hima- 
laya, form  general  natural  dinsions  from  China  on  the 
north,  and  partly  from  Anam  on  the  east,  and  Burmah 
and  British  India  on  the  west  A  third  range  passes 
through  the  central  regions,  and  in  this  is  situated  the 
P^ra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  '*  the  sacred  foot"  of  Buddha. 
The  great  river  of  the  country  is  called  by  foreigners 
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Menaro,  or  Meinaro,  and  is  the  Nile  of  Siam.  Ita  an- 
nual inundation  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  N<k 
vember,  and  the  area  uf  land  thus  fertilised  is  upwards 
of  22,000  square  miles.  The  ooast-line  may  be  rougblT 
estimated  at  HOG  miles,  with  several  excellent  harbora^ 
The  seasons  are  two:  the  wet  or  hot^  and  the  dry  or 
cooU  The  former  begins  near  the  middle  of  Marcbi  the 
latter  in  October.  Siam  is  rich  in  natural  productions. 
Uice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
pniducta.  There  are  also  many  valuable  articles  pro- 
cured from  the  forests — ^gutta-percha,  lac,  dammar,  cost- 
ly wotKld,  etc.  The  animal  kingdom  is  very  varied, 
furnishing  rhinooeroaea,  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  otters, 
musks,  civets,  wild  bogs,  monkeys,  deer,  and  elephants, 
especially  the  white  elephant. 

IL  Inkabitanti  and  Govemmeni,  —  The  Siamese  are 
mainly  of  Mongolian  type,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  Acconling  to  the  researches  of  the  late 
king,  out  of  12,800  Siamese  words  more  than  5000  are 
iound  to  be  Sanscrit,  or  to  have  their  root  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  rest  in  the  Indo-European  tongue.  Be- 
sides the  Siamese,  a  great  variety  of  noes  inhabit  the 
territories  of  Siam,  as  the  Chinese,  Cambodians,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  consul  at  Bangkok,  Gamier  (1874), 
the  population  of  Siam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependen- 
cies is  composed  of  1,800,000  Siamese,  1,500,000  Chi- 
nese, 1,000,000  Laos,  200,000  Malays,  50,000  Cambo- 
dians, 50,000  Peguaus,  50,000  Karens,  and  others.  The 
Siamese  proper  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  indolent,  and 
yet  peaceable  and  polite.  Must  of  the  business  b  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Marriage  takes  place  as 
early  as  eighteen  for  males  and  fourteen  for  females,  with- 
out the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  though  the  former 
may  be  present  to  offer  prayers.  The  number  of  wives, 
ordinarily  one,  may,  among  the  wealthy,  reach  scores 
and  hundreds,  but  the  first  is  the  wife  proper,  to  whom 
the  rest  are  subject.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
males  can  read,  a  limited  education  being  gratuitously 
furnished  at  the  temples. 

The  government  is  theoretically  a  duarchy,  practi- 
cally a  monarchy,  for  although  there  is  a  second  or 
vice  king,  the  first  or  senior  king  is  actual  sovereign. 
The  crown  is  hereditaria  and  is  bequeathed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen.  The 
second  king  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  counsel- 
lor, and  is  invariably  consulted  before  taking  any  im- 
portant step*  The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  (as  president);  the  ministers,  who  have  no  vote; 
from  ten  to  twenty  councillors,  who  have  to  draft  new 
laws,  and  from  their  own  number  elect  a  vice-prcMdent; 
and  six  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  country'  is  di- 
vided into  forty-one  provinces,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  phrayOf  or  council  of  the  first  class. 

III.  Uisiory  and  Rdiyion* — The  early  history  of 
Slam  is  entirely  unknown.  In  1511  the  Portuguese, 
after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  Albuquerque,  estab- 
lished an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In  the  16th  centurv 
Siam  was  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Durmans,  but 
recovered  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the 
centurv.  In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations:  in 
1612  the  first  English  vessel  went  to  Ayathia.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  European  advent- 
urer, a  native  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  called  Phaul- 
kon,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was  by  degrees 
promoted  to  an  important  ofiice  in  the  government. 
Through  bis  persuasion  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Louis 
XIY  of  France,  who  sent  two  embassies  to  Siam  in  1685 
and  1687,  and  also  a  corps  of  500  soldiers,  who  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bangkok  by  Phaulkon. 
They  were  expelled  in  1690.  About  1760  the  Burmans 
laid  waste  the  country'  and  took  the  capital,  Ayathia. 
In  1782  the  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  goveniment  to  Bangkok.  Trea- 
ties were  made  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1822 
and  1825,  and  with  the  United  Sutes  in  1838.' 

The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism ;  ncverthc- 
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less  the  lower  daases,  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
enlightened,  an  profoundly  superstitious.  They  have 
peopled  their  world  with  gods,  dsmons,  and  goblins. 
Over  the  "footprint  of  Buddha,"  on  the  Fhra  Bat,  ia 
built  a  beautiful  temple,  to  which  crowds  of  ardent 
Buddhists  perform  long  and  painful  journeys,  and  mill- 
ions of  costly  gifts  an  offered.  The  following  account 
of  missions  is  from  AppUtoni'  Cychpesdia  (s.  v.) :  **  Mis- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the  middle  of  the 
iOth  century.  The  missionaries  an  Franch,  and  their 
converts  wen  reckoned  in  1872  at  10,000,  in  sixteen 
congregations.  At  the  head  of  the  mission  is  a  vicar 
apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date  from  the  visits  of 
Guulaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel,  in  1828  to  1881,  and  prop- 
erly from  the  settlement  of  Jones  in  1833.  Missions 
have  been  established  by  the  American  Baptist  Union, 
and  by  the  American  Board  of  Commisstonen  for  For« 
eign  Missions;  and  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregations  in  1874  was  154,  and  of  Presbvte- 
rUn,  38." 

For  literatura,'  consult  Crawfurd,  Kmbatty  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China  (Lond.  1828) ;  Pallogoix,  Description 
du  lioyaume  Thai,  ou  Siam  (Paris,  1854);  Bowring, 
Kingdom  and  People,  of  Siam  (Lond.  1857);  Bastian, 
Reiaen  in  Siam  (Berlin,  1867) ;  Mrs.  Leonowcn,  Engti$k 
Goremess  ai  the  Siamese  Court  (Boston,  1870);  McDon- 
ald, Siamj  its  Government,  etc  (Phila.  1871);  Bacon, 
Siam,  etc  (N.  Y.  1873);  Vincent,  Land  of  the  Whi^ 
Elephant  (ibid.  1874). 

Siamese  Veraion.  Siamese  is  the  language 
spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  embraces  a  large 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Formerly  the  language  of  the  Siamese  was  called  Sa^ 
yama  phasa^  the  "Sa-yam  language;"  but  since  the 
reign  of  Fhra  Ruang,  who  set  his  country  free  from  the 
yoke  of  Cambodia,  they  call  themselves  Thai,  *'  free," 
and  their  language  phasa  Vhay  or  Tai,  **  the  language 
of  the  freemen."  As  early  as  the  year  1810  the  design 
of  providing  Siam  with  a  version  of  the  four  (yospels 
was  entertained  bv  the  Calcutta  Auxiliarv  Bible  Sod- 
etv,  but  it  was  not  till  the  vear  1846  that  the  transla- 
tion  and  publication  of  the  entire  New  Test,  in  Siamese 
were  completed.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1850.     (a  P.) 

Sias,  SoLOMOM,  a  minUter  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  at  London,  N.  II.,  Feb.  25, 1781. 
lie  began  to  preach  Sept.  25, 1805,  and  in  1806  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial.  He 
was  oriiained  deacon  by  bishop  Asbury  in  1806,  and 
elder  in  1810.  In  1828  he  took  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
until  his  death  at  Newbur>',  Yt.,  Feb.  12,  1853.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1853,  p.  222. 

Slb^becai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii,  11)  or  Sib'- 
bechal  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  [some  Sib^ 
beea'i  and  Sibbeeha'i]  (Heb.  Siibekay',  "^aap,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  FUrst  for  A^  ?)3p,  thicket  [i.  e. 
people]  of  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  is  a  thicket  [L  e.  de- 
fence] ;  but  rather  a  weaver,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
final  *^  in  such  cases  ever  stands  fur  the  sacred  name ; 

Sept  l^fioxai  v.  r.  Xifioxa,  etc.;  Joseph  us  £o/3affx'C)r 
the  eighth  named  of  the  subordinate  thirty  in  David's 
guard,  and  eighth  captain  fur  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii, 
11).  B.C.  1043.  He  belonge<l  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  is  called  '*  the  Hushathite,"  probably  from  an 
ancestor  by  the  name  of  Hushah  (q.  v.).  Josephus 
(Ant,  vii,  12,  2)  calls  him  "the  Hittite,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbecai's  great  exploit,  which  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  array, 
was  his  single  combat  with  Sapb,  or  Sippai,  the  Pbilia- 
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tine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gexer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18;  1  Chron.  xx,  4).  la  2  Sam.  xxiit,  27  bit  name  is 
written  Mbbuhkai  by  a  mistake  of  the  cop3rist.  Jose- 
pbus  sars  that  he  slew  ^*  many''  who  boasted'  that  they 
were  of  the  descent  of  the  giants,  apparently  reading 
D^2"l  for  *^BD  in  1  Chron.  xx,  4. — Smith. 

Sib'boleth  (Heb.  Sibbo'Uth,  D^atS,  for  SkUbbdeth 
[q.  v.] ;  the  Sept.  does  not  represent  it,  the  Greek  hav- 
ing no  aspirate  for  a\  Vulg.  SUtboletk),  the  Ephraim- 
itish  (text  ^  Ephrathite")  pronunciation  of  Shibboleth 
(Judg.  xii,  G). 

Bibbs  (or  Sibbes),  Richard,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk, in  1577, 
and  was  educated  at  Su  John's  College,  GEunbridge,wherc 
he  took  his  degree  with  great  applause,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Taking  onlers,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  the  living  of  which  he  held 
during  the  last  two  ^'ears  of  his  life.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1618,  and  in  1625  was 
chosen  master  of  Katherine  llall,  Cambridge,  which, 
though  a  Puritan,  he  held  with  little  molestation  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Sibbs  died  July  5, 1636.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  sermons  and  pious  treatises.  An 
incomplete  edition  of  these  was  published  (Land.  1809; 
Aberdeen,  1812)  entitled  SiMs  Work*.  Mr.  Pickering 
published  several  of  his  treatises  (1837>68,2  vols.  12roo), 
viz.  The  Soul's  Conjlict  and  Victory^  etc. : — The  Inward 
Ditquietmentt  of  IHstresHd  Spirits^  etc : — The  Bruiaed 
Rud  and  Smoking  Flax: — The  FotuUaiH  Sealed: — and 
Description  of  Christ,  Still  later  we  have  Complete 
Works  of  Richard  Sibbes^  D,D,,  ed.  by  R.  A.  K  Grosart 
(Edinb.  1862,  7  vols.  8vo).  Richard  Baxter  tells  us 
that  he  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  conversion  to  The 
Bruised  Ried.  As  a  commentator,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Commentary  on  2  Cor.  %  (1665).  See  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  Diet,  s.  V. ;  Neal,  ffist.  of  the  Puritans,  ii,  294. 

Sibel,  Caspab,  a  learned  Calvinist  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  controversy  of  the  Dutch  Church  with 
Arminianism,  which  eventuated  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
was  bom  near  Elberfeld,  June  9, 1590,  and  was  reared 
in  the  practice  of  piety  and  study,  and  educated  at  Her- 
boro  and  Jjeyden.  When  scarcely  nineteen  years  old 
he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  communes  £anderath 
and  Geilenkirchen,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discouragements  and  dangers  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  succession  to  the  ducal  throne  in  which 
the  country  was  then  involved,  he  obtained  remarkable 
success.  A  price  of  3000  thalers  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension as  one  of  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  thrice  narrowly  escaped  the  troops 
of  the  imperial  party ;  but  be  nevertheless  added  three 
hundred  and  sixty  adult  members  to  his  Church  in  the 
brief  term  of  two  years.  In  1611  he  became  pastor  of 
the  military  Church  in  the  fortress  of  Juliers,  and  was 
again  successful  in  adding  to  the  strength  of  its  mem- 
bership, besides  obtaining  from  the  States-General  the 
grant  of  a  regular  appropriation  for  the  support  ef  its 
pastor.  A  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1616  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display,  on  his  part,  of  indomitable 
courage  and  unflagging  zeal.  A  call  to  one  of  the 
churches  at  Nimcguen  was  declined  by  him  because  of 
the  opposition  raised  by  the  other  pastors  of  that  town, 
who  were  adherents  of  the  Remonstrant  party;  but  the 
incident  turned  the  attention  of  a  Church  in  Deventcr, 
the  important  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Over}*sscl, 
towards  him,  and  he  was  installed  its  pastor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1617.  In  this  position  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  His  labors  extended  into  many  fields 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  qualities  which  constituted  his 
strength,  e.  g.  a  narrow  orthodoxy  which  placed  the 
Reformed  Confession  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Bible, 
an  intolerant  and  energetic  spirit,  great  learning,  con- 
summate skill  as  a  controvereialist,  a  profound  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  fervent  piety.  He  assumed  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  an  orthodox  band  in  the  town  of  Campen,  who 


were  dissatiafied  with  the  ministry  of  their  resident  Re- 
monstiant  pastors.  In  1618  he  was  delegated  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  delibera- 
tiona  until  an  attack  of  fever  compelled  his  return  to 
Deventer,May  19, 1619.  At  the  same  time  he  evinced 
a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the  direct 
part  he  took  in  the  founding  and  development  of  a  p«d- 
agogium,  and  subsequently  of  an  academical  gymna- 
sium. It  was  by  his  motion  that  the  Synod  of  Overys- 
sel  adopted  the  canons  laid  down  by  the  General  Synod 
of  Dort;  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  a  number  of  Re- 
monstrants were  suspended  or  expelled  from  their  min- 
istry by  the  latter  authority.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
new  veraion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ordered  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  Sibel  rendered  to  the  Church  the  most  impor- 
tant service  of  his  useful  life.  One  of  the  revisen  for 
the  province  of  Overyssel  having  died,  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  subsequently  was  made  vice- 
secretary  of  the  board  of  revisers.  Eleven  months— 
from  Oct.  80, 1684,  to  Oct:  10, 1635— were  given  by  the 
board  to  the  final  revision  of  the  translaiore*  work.  (On 
the  venion  thus  prepared,  see  Ktst  en  Royaard,  A  rchiif 
voor  Kerkelyke  Gesehiedmis^  pt.  ii,  p.  57-176.)  To  these 
varied  labora  must  be  added  the  constant  care  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  numerous  churches  and  individuals 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  incessant  wan  of  the 
time.  Sibel  married  Maria  Klocker,  a  daughter  of  the 
burgomaster  of  Randerath,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  the  pastor 
Lubbert  Van  Goor.  In  1648  a  stroke  of  paralysis  com- 
pelled his  retirement  from  active  life.  The  magistracy 
of  the  town  and  the  presbytery  of  his  Church  continued 
to  him  the  salary  and  honorary'  rights  of  an  active  pas- 
tor, and  when  he  died,  Jan.  1, 1658,  they  voted  an  ade- 
quate pension  for  the  support  of  his  widow,  and  civil 
protection  and  guardianship  fur  his  grandson. 

The  productions  of  Si  bet's  pen  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  oden  been  published  in  monograph  form.  They 
contain  nothing,  however,  of  considerable  importance  to 
modem  readers,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Ser- 
mona  and  homilies  on  parts  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptuics : 
— Sermons  and  homilies  on  sections  of  the  New  Test., 
and  miscellaneous  sermons :  —  Catechetical  writings ; 
Mediiat,  Catedietioarum  (1646-^,  four  parts)  v—PrUeg. 
et  ParojUpwnena  Cateehetica  (1650):— ii^iVome  Cate^ 
chismi  (Dutch  [1643];  a  Latin  ed.  approved  by  daa- 
sis  in  1653): — A  devotional  manual,  ChristL  Oeheder 
ends  Dankteggingen  (last  ed.  1645;  Latin  ed.  appf^oved 
1668):  — Translations  of  the  New  Test.  (Dutch,  with 
Sibel's  Marginalia  [1640,  and  often] ;  Latin,  with  notes, 
approved  by  dassis  in  1652  and  1653) :  —  FaseietUu* 
CCIV  Qmmstionum  et  ad  iUae  Franeisd  Jumi  Reeponsi' 
onum  (not  printed) :  —  An  autobiography,  incomplete ; 
it  extends  to  1658,  in  two  volumes,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  a  third  volume  roust  have  been  vrritten.  See  Her- 
zog,  Real^Eneyklop»  s.  v. 

Bibien,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  a  prince  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  who  was  father  to  Saudren,  or 
Jandra,  and  grandfather  to  the  rajah  Darmamaden. 

Sib'mBh  (Heb.  aHmah',  M^2ip,  coolness,  or  yWi- 
grance  [Gresenius],  ftaZwim-place  [FUrst];  Sept.  Xf/3a/id 
V.  r.  in  Jer.  'Afrtpfifidf  etc. ;  A.  V.  **  Shibmah"  in  Numlx 
XXX ii,  38),  one  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(ver.  38)  and  rebuilt  by  them  (Josh,  xiii,  19).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  (i.  e.  Sebamyf  named  in 
the  parallel  list  (Numb,  xxxii,  3).  It  originally  be- 
longed to  that  section  of  the  territory  of  Moab  which 
was  captured  by  the  Amorites  under  Sihon  (xxi,  26). 
From  the  Amorites  Moses  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
children  of  Reuben  (xxxii,  1  sq.).  Sibmah  is  grouped 
with  Heshbon  and  Nebo,  and  must,  consequently,  have 
stood  near  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Like  roost  of  the  Transjordanic  places,  Sib- 
mah disappean  from  view  during  the  main  part  of  the 
Jewish  history.    We,  however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse 
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of  it  in  th«  lattient  over  Mokb  pronounced  by  Istiab  and 
by  Jeremiab  (laa.  xvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii,  82).  It  was 
tben  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
grapes.  They  most  haye  been  remarkably  good  to 
baye  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  liyed  close  to  and  were  familiar 
with  the  renowned  yineyards  of  Sorek  (laa.  y,  2,  where 
<*  choicest  y ine"  is  "  vine  of  Sorek**)  Ito  yineyards  were 
deyastated,  and  the  to%m  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
'^  lords  of  the  heathen/'  who  at  some  time  unknown  ap- 
pear to  haye  laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling 
and  fertile  district.  It  wrill  be  obscnred  that  these  proph- 
ets speak  of  the  city  as  belonging  to  Moab,  whereas  in 
the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Reuben.  The  reason  is,  on  the  captivity  of 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Moabites 
returned  to  their  ancient  possessions  and  reoccupied 
their  ancient  cities,  and  among  them  Sibmah.    See 

MOAB. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebtns  (Oao- 
mcut.  s.  y.  ''Sabama"),  and  Jerome  {Comment,  in  hotiamy 
lib.  y)  states  that  it  was  hardly  600  paces  distant  from 
Heshbon.  He  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong 
cities  {urhet  validUrima)  of  that  region.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  grouped  in  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  south  or  south-west  of  Heshbon;  but  even 
the  minute  researches  of  De  Saulcy,  in  his  recent  tour 
through  that  country,  have  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
it.  There  are  several  nameless  ruins  mentioned  bv  him 
and  noted  in  his  map,  one  or  other  of  which  may  mark 
the  site  ( Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  i,  277  sq.),  especially 
et'Samek,  or  e$-Samik,  a  ruined  village  near  Hesbftn, 
on  the  north-east.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  around  Heshbon  he  found  traces  of  the  vine- 
yards for  which  the  region  was  once  celebrated;  and 
that  from  the  lips  of  the  Bedawin  both  he  and  Tristram 
{Land  of  Israel^  p.  535)  heard  the  name  Nd)a  given  to 
a  mountain-peak  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Hesh- 
bon.~Kitto;  Smith.     SeeNsiia. 

Sibonr,  Marik  DoaiixiQUR  Augusts,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Stt-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  (Drome), 
April  4, 1792,  and  was  educated  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology chiefly  at  the  seminary  of  Viviers.  He  after'* 
wards  taught  the  humanities  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet  at  Paris.  After  spending  a  year 
fX  Rome,  he  was  ordained  priest,  June  18, 1616,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  was  attacheid  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpioe,  and  next  to  the  mission  chapeL  Nov.  9, 1622, 
he  was  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nismes,  but  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  teacher  till  interrupted  by  ilie  revo- 
lution of  July,  1631,  when  he  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary labors.  In  September,  1639,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Digne,  and  in  October,  1846,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  be  was  noted  for  be- 
nevolent, patriotic,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  labors, 
which  made  him  conspicuous  in  both  Church  and  State. 
He  was  assassinated  Jan.  3, 1657,  by  a  priest  whom  he 
had  offended  by  a  religious  penalty.  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  ecclesiastical  works  of  local  interest,  for 
which  see  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  Sb  v. 

Sib'raim  [many  Sibra'Xm]  (Heb.  Sibra'yim, 
07*^20,  twofold  hope  [Gesenius],  or  double  hill 
[FUrst];  SepU  ^fiapifi  v.  r.  [c]'£/3f>a/«i|  or  'J&^pdfi 
[i}X«ux/i] ;  Vulg.  Sabarim\  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  between  Be- 
rothah  and  Hazar-hatticoo,  and  between  the  boundary 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Haroath  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16). 
Keil  {Comment,  ad  loc)  suggests  that  it  may  be  identi- 
cal with  the  ZiPHBOSf  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  passage 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  9). 

Sibyl  (Si/SuXXo,  commonly  derived  from  Ai6q 
fiovXrj,  Doric  £idc  poWot  vnU  ofJupUer\  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  mythology,  etc,  one  of  a  class  of  inspired 
virgins  who  were  believed  to  reveal  the  decrees  of  the 
'gods^  and  to  whom  altars  were  not  unfrequently  erected. 


The  earliest  sibyl  was  reared  by  the  Moses  themselves^ 
and  her  verses  were  composed  in  hexameters,  probably 
by  the  priests,  who  at  a  later  period  sold  oollectiuns  of 
such  oracles.  The  number  of  sibyls  is  sometimes  flxed 
at  four,  and  again  at  ten.  The  former  list  indndes  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian 
{XWnxiy  Var.  IJiet.  xii,  35)  sibyls;  the  latter  embraces, 
1,  the  Babylonian,  named  Sabba  or  Sambethe,  living  in 
the  da>*s  of  Noah,  and  married  to  one  of  his  sons  (she 
foretold  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Alexander's  march  of  con- 
quest, the  advent  of  Christ,  etc) ;  2,  the  Libyan,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  the  original  sibyl,  from  whom 
all  the  others  obtained  the  title ;  8,  the  Delphian,  bom 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  living  long  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  which  she  foretold  (there  was  an  elder  Del- 
phian, who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  also 
a  younger  Delphian  [Pausan.  x,  12, 1]);  4,  the  Italian 
or  Cimmerian,  soon  after  the  IVojan  war;  5,  the  Ery- 
thman,  before  the  fall  of  Troy  (herp,  too,  we  find  an 
elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  is  called  Herophile 
[Strabo,  xiv,  645]);  6,  the  Sara ian,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Numa ;  7,  the  Curoaean,  who  was  the  most  noted 
of  them  all  (she  was  consulted  by  iEneas  before  he  de- 
scended into  the  lower  world  [Ovid,  Metttm.  xiv,  104; 
xv,  712,  etc ;  Viigil,  jEneid,  vi,  10] ;  she  wrote  her  pre- 
dictions on  leaves,  which  she  arranged  in  the  morning, 
but  then  left  exposed  ta  the  winds;  she  is  stated  to 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years) ;  8,  the 
Hellespontian  or  Trojan,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century 
B.C,  and  was  buried  in  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Gergi- 
thum ;  9,  the  Phrygian ;  and,  10,  the  Tiburtine,  whose 
name  was  Albanea.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  Hebrew 
sibyl  of  the  name  of  Sabbe,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  and  Erymanthc  All  these  sibyls  are  more  or 
less  identified  with  each  other,  and  their  respective  ora- 
cles cannot  be  determined.  Modem  researches  have 
shown  that  the  belief  in  sibyls  cannot  well  be  traced 
back  to  historical  personages,  but  must  instead  be  as- 
sumed to  have  sprung  from  the  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  sounds  heard  in  caverns,  forests, 
etc  The  belief  was  afteni'ards  employed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  deceivers,  statesmen,  etc  See  Bemhardy, 
Griech.  Lit,  ii,  249  sq.;  Herrmann,  GotteadienttL  Altera 
thUmer  d,  Grieehen,  §  87 ;  Klausen,  yEneae,  i,  201  sq. ; 
MUller  [Otfried],  Doner,  i,  839;  and  Fabricii  BibL  Gr. 
tom.  i.    See  Sibylline  Oraclks. 

SlbylUne  Oracles.  The  ancient  sibyls  were, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  female  soothsayers  or 
prophetesses,  who  frequently  delivered  vaticinations, 
especially  of  a  threatening  character,  and  sometimes 
showed  bow  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  number  was  the  Cumiean,  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  the  following  fable:  Apollo, hav- 
ing been  enamoured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her  what  she 
should  ask.  She  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as  she 
had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot 
to  ask  for  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom. 
The  god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  in  return 
to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  her  longevity,  without  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  proved  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit. 
It  was  supposed  that  she  was  to  live  about  1800  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  was  to  wither 
quite  away,  and  be  converted  into  a  mere  voice  (Ovid, 
\fetam.  14,  104;  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  ^n.  vi,  321).  She  is 
variously  called  Herophile,  Demo,  Phenomonoc,  Dei- 
phobc,  Demophile,  and  Amaltliea.  She  is  said  to  havo 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Livy,  i,  7),  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  most  traditions,  appeared  before 
king  Tarqiiinios,  offering  htm  the  Sibylline  Books  for 
sale  (Pliny,  //.  .V.  xiii,  28;  Gelliu^  i,  19). 

According  to  an  ancient  lejrend,  the  emperor  Augu»- 
tus  Ciesar  repaired  to  the  Tiburtine  sibyl,  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  consent  to  allow  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honors,  which  the  senate  had  de- 
creed to  him.  The  sibyl,  after  some  days  of  medita- 
tion, took  the  emperor  apart  and  showed  him  an  altar; 
and  above  the  altar,  in  the  opening  heavens,  and  in  • 
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glory  of  light,  he  beheld  a  beautiful  virgin  holding  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  at  the  name  time  a  voice  was 
heard  saying, "  This  is  the  altar  of  the  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God ;"  whereupon  Augustus  caused  an  altar  to  be 
erected  upon  Capicoline  Hill,  with  this  inscription,  Ara 
Primogeniti  Dei  ;  and  on  the  same  spot,  in  later  times, 
was  built  the  church  called  the  Ara  CcUi^  well  known, 
with  ita  flight  of  li!4  steps,  to  all  who  have  visited 
Home.    A  very  rude  but  curious  bass-relief,  preserved  in 
the  church  of  the  Ara  Ceeli,  w  perhaps  the  oldest  rep- 
resentation extant.     The  Church  legend  assigns  to  it  a 
fabulous  antiquity ;  and  it  must  be  older  tlian  the  12th 
century,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  writers  of  that  period. 
Here  the  emperor  Augustus  kneels  before  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  at  his  side  is  the  sibyl  Tiburtina,  pointing 
upwards  (Mrs.  Jameson,  Legend$  of  the.  Madonna^  p.  197). 
I.  lA>st  Works,^']Lhe  so-called  SibyUine  Booke  of  an- 
tiquity were  certain  writings  regarded  with  much  ven- 
eration and  guarded  with  great  care.   The  legend  con- 
cerning them  is  that  a  sibyl  (some  say  the  Cumaean, 
others  the  Ionian)  came  to  Tarquin  11  (or  Tarquin  the 
Superb)  with  nine  books,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for 
a  very  high  price.    Tarquin  refusing  to  purchase,  the 
sibyl  went  away  and  burned  three  of  the  volumes. 
Betuming,  she  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
six;  and  when  Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy, she  went 
and  destroyed  three  more.     She  came  once  more  to 
Tarquin  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three  as  she 
had  for  the  nine.     Her  behavior  struck  the  king,  and 
upon  his  augurs  adviiting  him  to  do  so,  he  bought  the  vol- 
umes.  The  sibyl  disappeared  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards.   The  books  were  preserved  with  great  care,  and 
were  called  Sibylline  Vertes,  etc    They  were  said  to 
have  been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and 
partly  in  symbolical  hieroglyphics.    The  public  were 
never  allowed  to  inspect  them,  but  they  were  kept  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  preserved  in  a  stone 
chesU   A  college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  them.    It  was  the  duty  of  this  college  to  consult  these 
books  on  all  occasions  when  the  gods  manifested  their 
wrath  by  inflicting  calamities  upon  the  Komans.     The 
answers  which  were  derived  from  them  were  almost 
invariably  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they  either  com- 
manded the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the 
institution  of  new  ceremonies  and  festivals  or  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ones.     In  B.C.  83,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
was  buroed  and  the  Sibylline  Books  consumed.     lu  or- 
der to  restore  them,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
visit  various  places  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
collect  any  Sibylline  oracles  that  could  be  found.    They 
collected  about  a  thousand  verses,  which  were  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  J  upiter,  after  it  had  been  destroyed.    The 
Sibylline  Booke  were  also  burned  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  (A.D.  868),  and  a  fourth  time  in 
that  of  the  emperor  Honorius  (A.D.  895) ;  but  they  were 
restored  each  time.     Notwithstanding  many  forgeries 
which  had  crept  in,  they  were  still  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  we  Hnd  them  consulted  even  as  late  as  the  6th  ceu- 
turj'.     See  Anthon,  Clau,  IHct,  s.  v. "  Sibyllaj." 

il.  Extanl  Writings, — It  is  certain,  from  Homan  his- 
tory, that  Sibylline  oracles  were  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  SibyUine  books  were  preserved;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  liomans  in  the  East  brought  in  a  pe- 
riod of  religious  syncretism,  the  faith  of  the  nations  in 
their  traditional  religions  gave  way  to  superstitions 
of  every  form,  anil  was  replaceil  no  less  by  an  interest 
in  prophecies  of  every  sort  than  by  an  inclination  to 
the  practice  of  secret  arts.  It  is  not  strange,  accord- 
ingly, that  traces  are  found  of  a  Chaldee  and  a  Baby- 
lonian and  even  of  a  Hebrew  sibyl.  When  Christian- 
ity began  to  assail  heathenism  with  literary  weapons, 
the  belief  in  sibyls  was  wide-spread  and  general,  and 
numerous  professed  oracles  were  in  circulation.  Nor 
was  Christendom  itself  disinclined  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar belief  upon  this  subject,  or  to  turn  that  belief  to  its 
profit.    The  theologians  and  writers  of  the  earliest  pe- 


riod are  especially  open  to  this  charge,  e.  g.  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinua. 
So  general  was  the  appeal  to  the  Sibylline  oracles 
among  these  writers  that  their  antagonist  Celsus  terms 
them  friends,  or  even  manufacturers,  of  the  sibyls  (<n- 
fivSXurrai^  Origen,  Cent.  Celtum,  v,  61).  The  tendency 
was  leas  apparent  in  the  Western  Church,  though  Lac- 
tantius  makes  more  extended  and  reckless  use  of  this 
form  of  argument  than  does  any  other  writer  in  either 
Church ;  and  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  are  not  free  from  favorable  mention  of.  the 
SibyUine  Books,  See  I)esan9on,  J)e  VEmphi  que  Its 
Peres  de  FEglise  ont/aU  des  Orades  SibyUins  (1851). 

1.  History  of  the  Text.—The  Greek  text  of  the  Sib- 
ylUnes  was  loat  from  sight  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  certain  humanists  of  the  16th 
century  to  unearth  a  number  of  manuscripts  and  pub- 
lish their  contents  to  the  world.  The  oracles  are  in 
each  edition  divided  into  eight  books,  but  the  text  is 
everywhere  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  even  marred  by 
arbitrary  emendations.  The  earliest  critical  editions 
date  from  the  beginning  of  our  century,  e.  g.  that  of 
cardinal  Mai  (1817  and  1828),  and  subsequently  ap- 
peared those  of  Alexandre  (Paris,  1841)  and  Friedlieb 
(Leipsic,  1852).  The  number  of  manuscripts  thus  far 
recovered  amounts  to  scarcely  a  dozen,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  fully  examined.  They  exhibit  great  di- 
vergencies of  both  text  and  arrangement ;  the  language 
and  versification  are  not  everywhere  governed  by  the 
same  standards — the  language  and  even  the  phrases 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Pseudo-Orpheus  be- 
ing contained  in  them,  and  no  less  those  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  of  the  New  Test.  If  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  entire  sections  are  wanting  from  some 
manuscripts,  and  that  whole  sections  have  been  added 
in  others,  and  aHao  that  the  numerous  citations  in  the 
Church  fathers  from  the  SViyllines  afford  no  aid  to- 
wanis  a  settling  of  the  text,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
definite  results  in  this  field  are  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
See  Thorlacius,  Libri  Sibyl,  Vetciis  Ecclfsue  (Copenh. 
1816);  Volkmann,  De  Orac.  Sibyl,  (Lips.  1858);  Fried- 
lieb,  De  Codd,  Sibyl,  (Bremen,  1847);  Floder,  Vestigia 
Homer,  et  flesiod,  in  Oracr,  Sib.  (Ups.  1770);  and  other 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  14. 

2.  Contents. — The  results  of  criticism  show  that  the 
Sibylline  Books  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  and 
that  they  originated  in  different  countries  and  periods. 
The  collection  as  we  now  have  it  includes : 

a.  Jewish  A'/i^fii«fi/«.— Scholars  are  generally  agreed 
that  book  iii  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  an  Egj'p- 
tian  Jew,  though  based  somewhat  on  already  existent 
heathen  oracles  and  corrupted  by  Christian  interpola- 
tions. The  description  of  historical  eventa  in  this  book 
reaches  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.C  170- 
117),  and  is  followed  from  that  epoch  by  a  fanciful  fore- 
casting of  the  future.  To  antagonize  idolatry,  especial- 
ly under  its  Eg^'ptian  form,  was  evidently  the  object 
of  the  oracle,  which  to  this  end  employs  persuasion, 
historico  -  mythological  description,  and  threatening 
prophecy — more  commonly  the  latter,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  assumption  of  a  SibyUine  garb.  The 
book  enumerates  successive  world-powers,  though  not 
in  the  manner  of  Daniel,  and  foretells  a  period  of  woe 
which  should  be  ended  by  the  advent  of  Messiah,  who 
will  overthrow  his  enemies,  restore  Judah,  and  gloriously 
deliver  the  saints.     There  is  no  unity  of  arrangement. 

Book  iv  belongs  next  in  the  order  of  chronology.  It 
consists  of  not  quite  two  hundred  verses,  and  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  history  of  the  world  is  traced 
through  twelve  generations,  six  of  which  are  Assyrian, 
two  Median,  one  Persian,  and  one  Grecian.  The  eleventh 
coven  the  period  of  the  Roman  world-power,  and  the 
twelfth  is  the  Messianic  period.  The  events  noted  in 
the  book  as  recent  are  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79 ;  that  which 
is  most  immediately  impending  is  the  return  of  a  mat- 
ricidol  emperor  from  his  exile  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
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make  war  on  Rome.  The  date  of  its  compositioo  is 
oosy  to  determine  from  these  data.  No  specifically 
Christian  elements  appear,  and  the  religious  bearing 
bf  the  fragment  upon  the  whole  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Its  author  was  probably  a  Jewish  Christian  of 
the  ordinary  t3*pe,  who  had  no  conception  of  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  a  character. 

Book  V  is  a  erux  wUerpretum.  The  first  fifty  verses 
recite  the  list  of  Roman  emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Hadrian,  their  names  being  indicated  by  the  respective 
initial  letters,  etc.  The  internal  evidence  assigns  the 
date  of  composition  to  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign 
(A.D.  IBS),  The  description  it  gives  of  Nero  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  honors,  after  he  "  shall  have  returned," 
indicates  a  Christian  pen ;  but  the  Christian  element  is 
so  little  apparent  that  judicious  critics  r^ard  the  great- 
er part  of  the  book  as  a  Jewish  production.  The  re- 
peated reference  to  Nero,  the  arch-enemy,  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  author  wrote  in  Nero's  time,  in  which 
case  it  would  become  necessary  to  separate  that  portion 
of  the  book  which  reaches  down  to  Hadrian,  and  upon 
this  point  scholars  are  greatly  divided.  The  subject- 
matter  is  largely  eschatologicol,  but  lacks  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  so  that  the  author  or  compiler  Deals 
rather  with  the  doom  of  particular  cities  and  countries 
than  with  that  of  the  world. 

6.  Christian  Eiements. — liook  vi  is  a  brief  hymn  on 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  touches  on  his  miracles, 
teachings,  and  death,  and  denounces  a  prophetic  curse 
on  the  Sodomitic  land  which  wove  for  him  the  crown 
of  thorns.  In  connection  with  the  baptism  in  Jordan, 
it  introduces  the  fire  mentioned  in  ancient  gospels,  and 
presents  an  idea  of  the  dove  greatly  at  variaiKe  with 
the  canonical  idea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  form 
of  gnosis  is  here  revealed  to  our  notice ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  depend  for  its  answer  on  the  connecting  of 
this  fragment  with  book  viu  The  latter  also  contains, 
among  apparently  disconnected  oracles  of  threatening, 
a  number  of  extended  hymns  on  Christ,  in  which  the 
baptism  is  again  particularly  referred  to  and  a  peculiar 
philosophy  connected  with  it  (the  premundane  Logos 
clothed  with  flesh  by  the  Spirit),  and  in  which,  more- 
over, a  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  recommended  (  v,  76 )  to 
which  the  Church  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  only 
historical  allusion  which  might  afford  a  hint  respecting 
the  age  of  the  books  is  that  in  which  it  is  said  that 
**  other  Persians  should  reign"  in  the  time  of  greatest 
trouble  (the  time  then  current  ?).  The  reference  might 
perhaps  apply  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sassanid  rule. 

Book  viii  deals  more  exr«n8ively  with  ideas  peculiar 
to  Christianity  than  any  of  those  described.  It  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  and  devoid  of  unity,  but  the  first 
half  (ver.  1-360)  makes  the  impression  of  a  connected 
whole.  It  begins  where  book  v  left  off,  and  assigns  to 
Hadrian*s  family  three  additional  kings.  A  further  ref- 
erence to  a  king  of  different  family  (Sept.  Severus),  with 
his  sons,  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  iKi  a  prophetic  portrayal  of  the  last  Judg- 
ment, but  it  includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
with  the  famous  lines,  thirty  -  four  in  number,  which 
are  known  as  the  SUiyUine  Acrostic  (ver.  217-250) — 
the  initial  letters  forming  the  words  'Ii7<rouc  XptitxroQ 
(sic)  Qiov  uioc  <Twri}p  trravpog.  They  were  early  rec- 
ognised, e.  g.  by  Kusebius  and  Augustine  (Ctr.  Z>n*,  18, 
!^) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  originated  with  a  later 
hand.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  lines  b  in- 
dependent of  the  context  in  its  structure.  Lactantius 
cites  at  least  one  of  the  lines  as  having  a  different  ini- 
tial letter.  The  number  of  the  lines  is  in  some  copies 
limited  to  twenty-seven;  and  the  form  Xpuaroc  has  no 
parallel.  The  less  extended  second  half  (ver.  861-501) 
contains  nothing  Sibylline  in  character,  and  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  Christian  hymns.  It  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 

Books  i  and  ii  are  probably  of  later  date  than  those 
already  discussed.  No  Christian  writer  earlier  than  the 
5th  q^ntury  quotes  from  them,  and  they  are  remarkable 


beeaose  of  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Roman  history. 
No  definite  fixing  of  their  date  is  accordingly  possible. 
They  are  distinguished  by  greater  conformity  to  a  set- 
tled plan  than  is  found  in  the  others,  and  doubtless  owe 
to  this  quality  the  place  they  occupy  at  the  head  of  the 
collection.  The  poem  follows  the  outline  of  Genesis, 
from  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  to  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  sibyl  is 
here  introduced  into  the  histor}',  and  is  identified  with 
Noah's  daughter-in-law.  After  Noah  the  **  golden  age" 
opens,  then  that  of  the  Titans,  and  later  the  Messianic. 
Three  kings  are  said  to  reign  in  the  golden  age,  who 
are  identified  by  some  critics  with  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  by  others  with  the  sons  of  Noah,  or  with  the  three 
patriarchs  of  early  Hebrew  history.  The  Titans  are 
supposed  to  denote  the  entire  series  of  heathen  powera 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Book  i  continues  the  his- 
tory* through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  while  book  ii  deals  chiefiy 
with  the  last  judgment.  It  is  apparent  that  a  portion 
of  the  poem  has  been  lost  from  between  the  two  books 
as  they  now  exist,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of 
that  section  has  deprived  us  of  all  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  time  in  which  these  books  originated ;  but  the  facts 
that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Church  fathers, 
that  even  the  sibyllomaniac  Lactantius  does  not  men- 
tion them,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all  trace  of  Chil- 
iosm  compel  criticism  to  assign  their  origin  to  a  iieriod 
later  than  that  of  the  other  books  contained  in  the  ear- 
lier collections. 

c.  The  more  recently  discovered  books  (xi-xiv)  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  criti- 
cism, and  opinions  with  regard  to  them  are  very  diverse. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : 

Book  xi  begins  at  the  deluge  and  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  follows  the  history  down  through  the  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  dominions  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem  Joseph 
Olid  the  exode  are  mentioned ;  and  Homer,  the  Trojan 
war,  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  the  Ptolemies,  Cleo- 
patra, CiBsar  and  his  successora,  with  their  relations  to 
Egypt,  are  all  referred  to.  The  book  closes  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  sibyl  for  rest  from  the  madness  of  inspi- 
ration, thus  implying  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  con- 
tinued poem.  The  religious  element  is  not  made  prom- 
inent, though  the  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
sacred  history.  A  ]>eculiar  wealth  of  chronological 
statements  and  reckonings  characterizes  the  book. 

Book  xii  l)egins  with  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
mentions  the  entire  succession  of  Ocsars,  designating 
each  individual  by  the  numerical  equivalent  of  his 
name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alex.  Severus.  The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  religious  ideas  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable feature,  though  Vespasian  is  termed  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  righteous,  and  the  coming  of  a  Kpv^ioQ 
Xoyoc  v}l/i(TTov  is  mentioned  (ver.  30  sq.),  who  may  be 
the  Messiah,  as  ver.  232  declares  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Roman  sovereign  "  the  word  of  the  immortal 
God  came  upon  the  earth."  The  earliest  victories  of 
the  SaManids  over  the  Romans  are  mentioned,  and  a 
repeated  prayer  from  the  sibyl  for  rest  closes  the  book. 

Much  of  the  history  of  book  xii  is  inexplicable  to  us, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  book  xiii.  It  is  fragmentary  and 
brief,  and  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  wars, 
the  different  Roman  rulers  being  very  indefinitely  de- 
scribed. The  situation  of  Oriental  countries  during  the 
second  half  of  the  8d  century  appears  to  have  been  more 
familiar  to  the  author  than  it  can  be  to  us.  The  book 
is  like  those  mentioned  in  the  absence  of  religious  ref- 
erences, and  closes  in  the  usual  form. 

Book  xiv  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Lists  of  emperors 
are  given,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  iden- 
tification impossible.  The  internal  character  of  the 
book  might  suggest  the  idea  that  its  author  was  an 
Egyptian  living  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  who  framed 
the*  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  emperors  in  Sibyl- 
line versee,  and  added  to  it  a  continuation  drawn  from 
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his  own  reflources.  No  religbu%  and  especially  no  Mes- 
siaoic,  intereBt  is  apparent,  unlesB  the  thought  at  the 
close  (that  after  all  of  conflict  shall  be  over,  the  earth 
shall  enjoy  undisturbed  peace)  might  be  regarded  as 
Messianic 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
were  evidently  the  work  of  comparatively  recent  hands, 
and  were  made  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Lac- 
tantius  appears  to  have  known  them  only  as  separate 
poems.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  contain  only  the  first 
eight  books,  and  the  differences  of  arrangement  to  be 
observed  in  them  would  indicate  that,  before  the  entire 
collection  was  completed,  certain  sections  had  been 
brought  together.  The  loss  of  fragments  and  sections 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  scattered  state  in  which 
the  material  existed ;  but  the  date  of  the  last  revision, 
which  preserved  the  hooks  against  further  losses,  is 
wholly  unknown. 

8.  Liieraiure,  —  In  addition  to  works  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  see  Blondel,  JMs  SibyiU$  Cils^ 
bres  tant  par  PAntiquiii  Paietme  que  par  lee  S.  Peree 
(1649);  the  elder  Voasius,  J)e  Poetie  Grtec,  (1654); 
Schmiil, I)e Sib, Oracc,  (1618);  Boyle, VeSibyiiie  (1661); 
Nehring,  Deutsche  Uebertefz,  d,  eib^.  Weiee.  (1702); 
id.  VertieifL  d.  eibjfU,  Prophezetkungea  (1720) ;  Vosaius 
[Is.],  De  Orace,  SibglL  (1690) ;  Bleek,  in  the  Berl  theol 
Zeitechr,  1819,  pt.  i  and  ii;  LUcke,  EinL  tn  d  Apoha- 
lypee  (2d  ed.  1852);  Ewald,  Entetekung,  Inhalt  tuWerth 
d.  14  aV^  Bucher  (1858);  Dtthne,  AUxandr.  Reli- 
ffionsphUosopkie  (1834),  ii,  228;  Gfrorer,  Phiio  (1831), 
ii,  121  sq.;  Hil^nfeld,  Jud,  ApokaL  m  ikrer  geech. 
Entwicbelung  (1857),  p.  51  sq.;  Thorlacius,  Compectus 
Doctr,  Christ,  qualis  in  SibyL  Libr.  Coniineniur,  in  the 
Misc.  Ila/n,  1816,  vol.  i.— Herzog,  Eeal-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

SibylliBts,  a  name  of  reproach  given,  in  early 
times,  to  the  Christians,  because  in  their  disputes  with 
the  hesthen  they  sometimes  made  use  of  the  authority 
of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess,  against  them  (Origen, 
Cont,  Ctlsum,  lib.  v,  p.  272).  They  urged  her  writings 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  and 
prejudice  to  the  heathen  that  Justin  Martyr  {Apoi.  2, 
p.  82)  8a3rs  the  Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any 
one  to  read  them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  \rriting8  of  the 
prophets.    See  Bingham,  Ch-ist,  A  ntiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 

Sic&nuB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  a  nymph  from  whom  the  island  of  Tri- 
nacria  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Sicania  (later 
Sicily).  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  father  of 
Proserpine  by  Ores. 

Sicard,  Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron,  abbe  o/j  a 
French  philanthropist  and  educat^)r,  was  bom  at  Fousse- 
net,  near  Toulouse,  Sept.  20,  1742,  and  succeeded  the 
abbo  L'^pee  as  master  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  school  in 
Paris  in  1789.  He  had  two  narrow  escapes  during  the 
Revolution,  at  which  epoch  he  joined  Jauffret  in  pub- 
lishing the  Religious,  Political,  and  Literary  Armah  of 
France,  He  wrote  several  works  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject which  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  and  in  1800  es- 
tablished a  printing-press  fur  t  he  use  of  his  scholars.  He 
died  in  1822.     Sec  Hocfer,  A'ouc.  Biog,  Generale.  s.  v. 

Sicarii  {aiKopiott  Gnecized  from  the  Lat.  stcarius^ 
an  assassin;  "robber,"  Acts  xxi,  88;  so  Josephus,  Ant, 
XX,  8,  6;  War,  ii,  13,  5),  the  special  title  of  a  band  or 
sect  of  Jewish  fanatics  who  fomented  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  retired  to 
Egypt,  where  they  still  maintained  their  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  authority  {ibid^vii,  10, 1).  They 
only  appear  in  the  New  Test,  in  the  person  of  Judas 
(q.  v.)  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  *'  in  the 
days  of  the  taxing"  (i.  e.  the  census,  under  the  praefec- 
ture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quiriuus,  A.D.  6,  A.U.C  759),  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  V,  37).  According  to  Josephus  {AtU,  xviii,  1, 1), 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably 
taking  his  name  of  Galilean  from  his  insurrection  hav- 
ing had  its  rise  in  Galilee    His  revolt  had  a  theocratic 


character,  the  watchword  of  which  was  **  We  have  no 
lord  nor  master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  CKsar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying  nothing 
short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast  numben  to  his 
standvd,  by  many  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah  (Origen,  ffomiL  tn  Luc,  xxv),  and  the  country 
was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  die  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him.  But  the  might  of  Rome 
proved  irresistible :  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his  fol- 
lowera  were  ^^dLspersed,"  though  not  entirely  destroyed 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow-insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas 
is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  £s- 
senes  {A  nt,  xviii,  1,1,6;  War,  ii,  8, 1).  The  only  pcnnt 
which  appeara  to  have  distinguished  his  followers  from 
the  Pharisees  was  their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  lead- 
ing them  to  despise  torments  or  death  for  themselves 
or  their  friends  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonitcs,  as  Judas's  followers  were  called,  may 
be  n^garded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestore  of  the  Zealots  and 
Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  tenets 
Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  insurrections  of  the 
Jews  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuc^ 
cessful  insurrection  in  the  procuntorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D.  66,  their 
younger  brother,  Menahem,  following  his  father's  ex- 
ample, took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  who,  af- 
ter pillaging. the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of 
Masada,  near  the  **  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege 
took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  assumed  the 
state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great  enormities.  As 
he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to  wonhip,  with  great 
pomp,  Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  £leazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  wa9  tortured  and  put  to 
death,  Aug.  15,  A.D.  66  (Milman,  //sjl.  of  the  Jews,  ii, 
152,  231 ;  Josephus,  he  dt, ;  Origen,  in  Matt,  T,  xvii, 
§  25.    See  Zelotks. 

SichaeuB,  in  Phoenician  mytholog}*,  was  the  hus- 
band of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  whose  brother  Pyg- 
malion caused  him  to  be  murdered  for  his  treasure. 
The  disembodied  spirit  revealed  the  place  in  which  the 
treasure  was  concealed  to  the  widow  and  bade  her  flec^ 
She  accordingly  landed  in  Africa,  and  founded  Carthage 
(Virgil,  uEneid,  i,  347,  etc;  iv,  20,  502,  etc.;  vi,  474). 
Justin  (xviii,  4)  gives  the  name  A  cerbot  to  Dido's  hus- 
band, and  states  that  Pygmalion  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer; that  Dido  fled  his  kingdom  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  scene  which  fed  her  grief,  and  that  she  was 
obliged  to  use  stratagem  to  induce  her  attendants  to 
refrain  from  delivering  her  up  to  the  king.  After 
touching  at  Cx^rus,  the  final  settlement  was  made  at 
Carthage. — VoUmer,  Wdrteib.  d,  MyihoL  s.  v. 

Si'chem  (an  incorrect  rendering  [borrowed  from 
the  Vulg.]  of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Shechex 
[q.  V.])  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  A.  Y. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  the  unusual  expresnon  ^  the  place 
of  Sichem"  may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age 
the  city  did  not  exist.  The  **oaks  of  Moreh"  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not;  its 
"  place"  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (Ev  ^ucifioiQ ;  Vulg.  tn  Sichitnis,  Ecclua.  1,  26^) 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the  son  of  Sirach  was 
alluding  in  this  passage  to  the  Samaritans,  who  lived, 
as  they  still  live,  at  Shechem,  it  would  be  disproved  by 
the  characteristic  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  on  the 
word  Moreh,  the  ancient  name  of  Shechem :  ^  That 
foolish  people  (Xaoc  fiwpat;)  that  dwell  in  Sichem," — 
Smith. 
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BiciUaii  Vespers,  the  iwne  given  to  th«  insiir- 
fection  of  PaleraaOy  March  81, 1383.  It  wai  at  a  fe«ti- 
▼al  on  £a8t«r-Monday  that  a  moltitode  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palermo  and  the  neighborhood  had  thronged  to 
the  Cbnreh  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  aboat  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  tovn.  The  religious  service  was  over,  and  amose* 
roents  of  all  sorts  were  going  gayly  on,  when  a  body  of 
French  toldieiy  appeared,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
the  peace.  One  of  them  offering  an  insult  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  Mastrangelo,  he  was  immediately  slain,  and 
in  the  fighting  which  followed  every  one  of  the  200 
Frenchmen  present  was  ki  Ued.  The  insurrection  became 
general;  2000  French  were  slain.  A  government  was 
hastily  formed,  the  towns  asserted  their  independence, 
and  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  and  in  one 
month  Sicily  was  free;  the  French  had  disappeared. 
See  Milman,  Hut»  of  Laiin  Chrulianihff  ii,  155  sq. 

SiOily,  CousciL  of  {Concilium  Sieulum)^  was  held 
in  365  or  366  by  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  the 
Oriental  deputies,  who  convoked  the  bishops  of  the  conn- 
try  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  as  settled  at  Kictea  and 
to  nullify  the  proceedings  at  Ariminum.  The  use  of  the 
term  "oonsubstantiai*'  was  approved,  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  synodal  letter  after  the  form  given  by  pope 
LiberinSb  Sec  Mansi,  ii,  830. — Laiidon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
eiUf  s.  v. 

SioXnns,  in  Grecian  mytholog}'',  was  a  son  of  Thoas, 
king  of  Lemnos,  and  a  Naiad  whom  he  learned  to  love 
while  in  the  island  of  (Enoe.  He  colonised  an  island 
near  EuboBa,  which  received  his  name.  See  SchoL  Ad 
ApoUotu  Mod,  i,  624 ;  Strabo,  x,  484. 

Sick,  Akoiktino  of.    See  Extrkmk  Ukctiom. 

SICK,  Care  of,  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  deaconesses  (q.  v.)  in  the  apostolic  age. 

SICK,  CoMMu:(ioN  OF  THE,  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  a  private  house  for  the  benefit  of  one 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  tlie  church.  Of  this 
there  are  many  instances  in  antiquity.  Paulinus,  bish- 
op of  Nola,  caused  the  cucbarist  to  be  celebrated  in  his 
own  chamber  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Gregory 
Na2ianzen  informs  us  that  his  father  communicated  in 
his  own  chamber;  and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  in  Rome.  It 
has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  permit  petsons  dangerously  sick  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment ill  their  own  homes.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  special  oflice  for  the  communion  of  the  sick.  See  H  ook. 
Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

SICK,  Visitation  of.  The  sick  being  in  special 
need  of  pastoral  care,  and  the  visitation  of  them  being 
enjoined  by  divine  authority  (Matt,  xxv,  36;  James  i, 
27 ;  V,  14, 15),  it  is  made  by  Christian  churches  a  special 
duty  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  spe- 
cial onler  for  it  in  her  Book  of  Common  Praver.  The 
usual  office  contains :  1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil,  in 
the  Salutation  and  short  Litany.  2.  Prayer  to  procure 
good  things,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  two  cullecta. 
3.  Exhortations,  prescribed  in  the  large  form  of  Exhor- 
tation; and  directions  in  the  rubric  u»  advise  the  sick 
man  to  forgive  freely,  etc.  4.  Consolations,  in  the  Ab- 
solution, the  Prayer,  etc*  There  are  also  added  Extraor- 
dinary Prayers  and  the  Manner  of  Administering  Com- 
munion.    See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sickels,  Wi  I.LI  AM,  a  Presl^terian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1 795.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1824,  and  at  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Princeton,  K.  J.,  in  1827;  was  licensed 
by  Winchester  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  in 
18^ ;  and  then  removed  West  and  settled  at  Kushville, 
Ind.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Washington,  Shiloh, 
Bethany,  and  Hopewell,  within  the  bounds  of  Indian- 
apolis I'resbytery;  also  at  Connellsville,  Pleasant,  and 
Jefferson  churches  in  Madison  Presbytery.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1864.  Mr.  Sickels  was  an 
able  preacher,  always  instructive  and  interesting.    He 


was  known  as  a  good  man,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
genial  friend.  See  Wilson,  Prvsfr.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866, 
p.  169.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Siokingen,  Franz  voh,  a  noble  and  heroic  charac- 
ter, living  in  the  early  period  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  eminent  because  of  the  relation  he  sustained 
to  that  movement,  was  bom  May  1, 1481,  in  the  Castle 
of  Ebemburg,  near  Kreuznach,  and  in  his  young  man- 
hood entered  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
where  he  served  until  he  had  aoquiied  fame  and  high 
rank  OS  a  military  leader.  He  was  likewise  engaged, 
however,  in  the  less  legitimate  minor  wars  between  the 
powerful  nobles  of  Germany,  which  were  then  so  com- 
mon, though  his  part  generally  consisted  in  protecting 
the  weaker  party  and  delivering  the  oppressed.  Like 
others,  too,  of  his  day,  he  was  often  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary violence.  In  1515  he  compelled  the  city  of  Worms 
to  receive  back  a  number  of  citizens  and  councillors  who 
had  been  banished  during  a  dispute  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  public.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  violence  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand 
florins  and  a  month's  pay  to  Sickingen's  troops.  Im- 
munity from  punishment  for  such  offences  was  secured 
through  the  necessity  of  retaining  Sickingen's  skill  and 
experience  in  the  emperor's  service.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  and  by  that  time  Sickingen  had  become  so  im- 
portant a  personage  that  the  candidates  for  the  imperial 
throne — Francis  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  and 
Austria — ^both  sought  to  obtain  his  support  in  their  be- 
half.* He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  when  his 
choice  was  ratified  and  Charles  became  emperor,  June 
28, 1519,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  new  lord,  nnd  was  made  commander  of  the 
imperial  armies,  councillor,  and  chamberlain.  As  early 
as  1521  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  devotion  to  his 
new  master  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  count 
Henry  of  Nassau,  in  the  abortive  campaign  against  the 
Netherlands,  when  the  successful  defence  of  Mizi^res  by 
the  chevalier  Bayard  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vading army.  Sickingen's  next  undertaking  was  in- 
tended to  break  down  the  despotism  of  the  princes  and 
the  superciliousness  of  the  clergy.  He  was  chosen  gen- 
eral leader  by  the  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  gath- 
ered an  army  which  he  employed  against  the  archbish- 
op of  Treves,  at  first  with  some  success,  but  ultimately 
to  his  own  injury ;  as  the  protracted  siege  of  Treves  ex- 
hausted his  resources  and  compelled  his  retreat,  ofter 
having  irritated  the  allied  princes— the  elector-palatine, 
the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  archbishop — so 
that  they  followed  him  to  his  Castle  of  Landstuhl,  near 
ZweibrUcken,  and  stormed  that  hold.  A  hostile  bullet 
had,  in  the  meantime,  given  Sickingen  a  mortal  wound, 
so  that  he  died  at  Jioon,  May  7, 1523,  while  his  chaplain 
was  employed  in  ministering  to  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  The  hostile  princes  bowed  reverently  and 
repeated  a  Pater-noster  for  the  repose  of  his  souL  He 
left  five  sons,  who  were  hindered  from  taking  possession 
of  their  patrimony  during  nineteen  yean,  when  a  com- 
promise restored  to  them  their  own.  His  death  made 
a  profound  impression  through  all  Germany,  and  so 
startled  Luther  that  he  at  first  refused  to  credit  the  re- 
port of  its  occurrence,  though  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 
event  a  display  of  Gocl's  wonderful  and  righteous  judg- 
ments.    See  De  Wette,  Luther^*  Briefe,  ii,840, 341. 

Sickingen's  character  was  unquestionably  marrc<l  by 
the  faults  of  the  chivalry  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fidelity  to  his  pledges,  devotion  to  his 
friends,  courageous  inter^*ention  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
presseil.  He  did  not  receive  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  his  youth,  but  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of 
high  cnlture  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time; 
and  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  a  pro- 
tector of  scholars.  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  found  an  asylum 
with  him  in  April,  1519,  when  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
Suabian  Lesgue  entered  Stuttgart,  and  again  when  the* 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  were  persecuting  him  by  legal 
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process.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Ulrich 
Yon  Hatten  (q.  v.)  resided  in  the  £bemburg  during  two 
years,  and  was  thus  able  to  influence  his  former  comrade 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  Wittenberig  Reformer  and  his 
work.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Hutten  that 
Sickingen  was  released  from  the  fetters  of  scholasticism, 
and  enabled  to  attain  to  a  recognition  of  evangelical 
truth.  Among  Sickingen's  guests  were  Caspar  Aquila, 
Idartin  Bucer,  John  OScolampadius,  and  John  Schwebel 
(q.  v.),  besides  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  such  numbers 
that  his  halls  came  to  be  known  as  **  Inns  of  Righteous- 
ness." The  result  of  the  sojourn  of  so  many  reformatory 
spirita  in  the  Ebeniburg  was  apparent  in  the  reform  of 
the  religious  services  in  all  of  Sickingen*8  castles,  which 
work  was  executed,  before  the  expedition  to  Treves,  by 
CEcoIampadiua.  Sickingen  endeavoreil  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  force  of  his  public  and  private  authority.  A  Send- 
tchreiben  (given  in  MUnch,  />.  von  Sickingenj  ii,  182- 
189)  addr^sed  to  hii  brother- in -Uw  Dietrich  von 
Handschuchsheim  aims  to  show  that  the  Reformation 
is  simply  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianiiy,  and  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, the  mass,  celibacy,  and  monasticism,  the  saints  and 
images.  He  also  wrote  an  Essaif  on  the  question 
'^  Whether  it  be  advisable  for  the  protesting  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  conclude  a  universal  or  par- 
ticular treaty  of  peace  with  the  popcV"  (see  Jocher,  Ge- 
lehrten'fjfxikonf  iv,  569. 

See  Leodius  [Hubert],  Acta  et  Getta  Fr, de  Sick,, in 
Freher,  Scriptt,  Rer,  Gervu  iii,  295  sq.;  Spangenberg, 
A€klsspieffelf  ii,  44;  Sturm,  Avgaaeuge  u.  Ueroid  bei 
Eroberung  von  Siddi^en^t  Burgen;  Seckendorf,  Com^ 
ment.  Hist*  et  Apolofj,  de  Lutheranismo  (Francof.  et  Lips. 
1692,  4to),  i;  Planck,  Getch,  d,proU  Lehrbegrifs,  ii,  150 
sq. ;  Munch,  Fr.  von  Sickinffen*$  ThaJlen,  Plane,  Freunde 
V.  A  u$gang  (Stuttg.  1827, 1828, 2  pts.  [pt.  ii  contains  the 
sources]) ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  von  Jluiten  (Leips.  1858, 1860, 
8  pts.).— Uerzog,  keai-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Sickle  (^^"^r?*  chermhh,  a  reaping -hooh,  Deut. 
xvi,  9;  xxiii,  25  [26] ;  ij^,  magdi,  a  reaping-kn^fe,  Jer. 
vii,  16;  Joel  iii  [iv],  I3j  Bpiiravov),  the  instrument  usu- 
ally employed  for  cutting  grain.  See  Aokiculturk; 
Harvic8t;  Rkapiko. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Sickles. 

Sickles,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  in  1772,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1792,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry' 
under  Drs.  S.  Froeligh  and  J.  11.  Livingston.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  linf^uist,  both  in  classical  and  modem 
tongues.  After  his  licensure,  in  1794,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Rev.  Dr.  Tbeodoric  Romeyn,  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Schenectady.  Two  years  subse- 
quently he  settleil  over  the  United  churches  of  Cox- 
sackie  and  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  In  1798  he  went,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  General  Synod,  on  a  tour  of  missionary 
exploration  among  the  settlements  on  the  frontier  of 
New  York  and  on  the  Susquehanna;  and  in  1809  made 
a  similar  tour  among  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  Canada.  He  removed  to  the  large  and  important 
Church  of  Kuiderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1807,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  until  1835.  Here,  with  a  territory  which  now 
contains  five  or  six  congregations  that  are  offshoots  of 
the  still  vigorous  mother  Church,  he  labored  with  un- 


tiring zeal  and  uniform  success,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him  to  resign.  About  twenty  annuaU.y 
were  added  to  the  Church  during  his  long  ministr}'. 
His  most  striking  traits  of  character  were  **  his  conde- 
scension, love  of  evangelical  truth,  gravity,  and  mental 
independence."  He  was  everywhere,  and  always,  the 
minister  of  Christ.  *-His  piety  was  paramount;  his 
daily  walk  was  with  God;  he  preached,  as  unbelievers 
admitted,  every  hour  of  his  life.*'  As  a  preacher  Dr. 
Sickles  was  aigumentative,  exact,  ornate,  and  classical 
in  style;  calm,  deliberate,  and  impressive  in  deliveiy; 
pointed,  terse,  and  practical  in  his  applications  of  truth. 
In  1811  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable  re- 
vival of  religion,  particularly  among  the  young.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  missions,  temperance,  and  other 
benevolent  agencies  of  his  time.  His  latter  years  were 
passed  in  dignified  retirement  from  duties  which  be 
could  no  longer  perform.  Towards  the  last  his  mental 
powers  failed  utterly,  and  he  died,  a  patriarch  among 
his  flock,  Jan.  19, 1848,  having  been  filly-four  years  iu 
the  ministry.  He  left  no  printeid  remains.  See  Spraguo, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  s.  v. ;  Van  Zandt  [Rev.  B.], 
Memorial  Sermon,     ( W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sioknesfl  (usually  some  form  of  h^H,  to  be  worn 
down;  a<r^€viu>).  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to 
health  (Tacitus,  Jliet,  v,  6,  2),  and  with  regularity  of 
habits  the  natives  do  not  suffer  much  from  maladiea 
(Miebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  129).  When  these  do  occur  they 
are  usually  of  short  duration.  A  list  of  the  more  se- 
vere diseases  occurs  in  I^v.  xxvi,  16;  Deut.  xxviii, 
22.  In  summer  dysentery  prevails  (Acts  xxviii,  8) ; 
in  spring  and  autumn  fever  (^latt.  viii,  14;  Luke  iv, 
89 ;  John  iv,  52 ;  Acts  xxviii,  8 ;  comp.  Joscphus,  /,(/<', 
ii ;  see  Russel,  Aleppo^  ii,  187;  Burckhaidt,  Arab. 
p.  615;  also  the  JUedic-kerm,  UtUersuchungen,  p.d48  sq.). 

The  latter  is  specially  designated  as  r}7)D^,  dalleketh, 
wptToQf  or  inflammation  (Deut.  xxviii,  22).  A  pecul- 
iar name  is  rn^T)^,  kaddchatk  ("  burning  ague,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  16;  "fever,"  Deut.  xxviii,  22),  which  the  Sept. 
renders  ixrepoct  some  acute  disease  (see  Schleusner, 
Tketaur,  iii,  106).  Mention  is  also  made  of  consump- 
tion (n^ni;?,  ihackipketh,  Lev.  loc  cU.\  apoplexy  (1 
Mace  ix,  55  sq.),  sunstroke  (Judith  viii,  8  [?  2  Kings 
iv,  19];  comp.  Joliffe,  Trav,  p.  7),  hypochondria  (1 
Sam.  xviii,  10) :  but  epile^isy,  paralysis,  and  especially 
cutaneous  disorders  [see  Lkprosy],  as  likewise  blind- 
ness, were  very  common.  The  most  destructively  rag- 
ing was  the  plague  (q.  v.)     Mental  diseases  (madness, 

*)i7Aip,  of  a  melancholy  type ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  23) 
were  prevalent  in  New-Test,  times.  See  Possesseh. 
The  venereal  disease,  which  prevailed  in  the  Old  World, 
although  in  a  milder  type  than  since  the  Crusades  (Heni»- 
ler,  Geach,  d,  Lustgeuche  [Altona,  1783] ;  Sickler,  in  Au- 
gusti*s  TheoL  Bldtt,  i,  198  sq.),  has  been  thought  to  be 
indicated  in  the  form  ofGonofrktea  virulenta  in  Lev.xv, 
8  (see  Michaclis,  Afoa,  Recht,  iv,  282  sq. ;  OrientaL  RiUi- 
oth.  xxii,  2  sq. ;  Hebensireit,  Cura  Sanitatis  Pub/,  op. 
Vett.  Exempla  [Lips.  1779],  ii,  15  sq.)  and  in  2  Sam.  iii, 
29;  but  this  is  a  strained  interpretation.  See  Issuk. 
Another  disease  of  the  private»partfl  is  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  V  (see  Beyer,  De  HamonhoidSbm ex lA'ge Mot.  Im- 
pur.  [Lips.  1792] ;  Rprengel,  PathoL  iii,  29).  See  H.(i»ioit> 
RtioiDS.  Jehoram's  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi,  12  sq.)  prob- 
ably was  a  severe  chronic  dysentery*  of  a  bloody  charac- 
ter. The  Sept.  seems  to  indicate  the  cholera  in  Numb, 
xi,  10  by  the  word  X'^T  (see  Wamnich,  Diaquis.  Med. 
Cholera,  aijus  Mentio  in  Saci'is  Bibliit  Occurrit  [Vienna, 
1833]) ;  but  the  term  denotes  nausea  in  general.  The 
Mishna  occasionally  notices  various  maladies,  e.  g.  in 
Yomaf  viii,  6  the  bulimmia  (&*^^b*l2),  or  greediness, 
which  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  other  diseases.  For 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  (n'^^^  ^^3),  the  caul  of  the 
liver  of  the  animal  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  uaed 
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M  a  remedy  (see  Cohn,  De  Medicina  Talmud,  [Yraii*- 
lav.  1846];  of  no  acoonnt  Is  Goldmann,  £Hst.  de  ReL 
ifed  r.  r.  [ibid.  1845]).  In  general,  see  Wedel,  £x<!m- 
taiU  Med,'philolog,  Sitcra  et  Pro/amti  (Jen.  1686, 1704) ; 
Schmidt,  Bibl,  Medicus  (Zullichao,  1743);  Reinhard, 
Bibeikrankheitm  (Fnnkf.  and  Letpt.  1767, 8  vols.  8vo); 
Michaelis, Philolojpnata  Medka  (Hal.  1758) :  Mead,  Aled- 
tea  Sacra  (Lond.  1749) ;  Ackerraann,  Erlaut.  d.  Krank" 
keiten  m  N.  T,  (in  Weiaee's  Material/.  GotfftffeL  w. 
JUUg.  [Gera,  1784],  ii,  57  sq.;  iii,  124  sq.;  iv,  78  sq.) ; 
Shapler,  Short  KxpoiidoH  of  Diteates  tn  the  Sacred 
Writingt  (Lond.  1884)^Winer,  i,  678.  See  Disbask; 
Medicimb. 

Sicksa,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  mocking  sylvan 
sprite  who  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  any  form, 
but  delighted  particularly  in  those  shapes  which  in- 
volved the  extreme  of  startling  oddity. 

Sioj^on,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Mara- 
thon, Metion,  Erechtheua,  or  Pelope,  and  the  husband 
of  Xeurippe,  daughter  of  king  Laroodon  of  Sicyon.  The 
town  was  named  Mecone  or  ifigiaks,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  its  sabsequent  name  from  him  (see  Pausan.  ii, 
1,1;  vii,2,3;  Stribo,  viii,  382). 

Sio'yon  (SirtNrf)')*  a  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  [see  Phasklis]  in  1  Mace,  xv,  23  as  those  to 
which  the  Romans  sent  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  (toib,  nib,  or  j6ir), 
which  always  implies  a  periodical  market ;  and  the  orig- 
inal  settlement  was  probably  one  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly  fertile  soil  between 
the  mountains  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  brought  their  produce  for  exportation.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been  AiytoXi;,  or 
AlyidKoL  This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name, 
and  Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phosnician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as  the 
place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is  this  Sicy- 
on, on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the  Clisthenes  celebrated 
by  Herodotus  (v,  67)  belonged.  The  commercial  con- 
nection of  the  Sicyon  of  the  Orthagorids  with  Pbmnicia 
is  shoMrn  by  the  quantity  of  Tartes$ian  brass  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Orthagurid  Myron  at  Olympia.  The 
Phcenician  (Carthaginian)  treasury  was  next  to  it 
(PauMii.  vi,  19,  1).  But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  cay,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  was 
disunt  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stadia. 
Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  in  B.C.  303,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  before  placed 
there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  harbor  and  the 
lower  town.  The  acrr>polis  was  surrendered  to  him, 
and  he  then  persuaded  the  population,  whom  he  re- 
store<l  to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbor  and  remove  thither, 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  especial- 
ly against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea. 
DIodorus  describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large 
space  so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that  time 
were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the  great 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  cir- 
cuit. Modern  travellers  completely  confirm  his  account 
Mr.  Clark,  who  in  1857  descended  upon  Sicyon  from  ^  a 
riilge  of  hills  running  east  and  wc9t,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saronic] 
gulfs  and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a  ruined 
bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and 
then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a  steep  path.  Along 
the  crvst  of  this  hill  he  traced  fragments  of  the  western 
wall  of  Sicyon.  The  mountain  which  he  had  descended 
did  not  fall  towards  the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but 
presented  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and  level  ter- 
races, severed  at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges, 


down  which  the  mountain-torrents  make  their  wav  to 
the  sea,  spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  cUfia 
and  the  shore.  **  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a  smooth 
expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the  plain,"  stood  the 
city  of  Demetrius.  "On  every  side  are  abrupt  cliffs, 
and  even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  lucky 
transverse  rent  separating  this  from  the  next  plateau. 
The  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  great  engineer  of  antiquity — 
the  besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  his  new  city;  but  republican  government 
had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility  in  Hellas.  In 
the  next  half  century  a  number  of  tyrants  succeeded 
one  another,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  by  temporizing  with  the  rival  sovereigns, 
who  each  endeavored  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the 
Grecian  race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  tem- 
porary check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Clinias  for  a  time  be- 
came dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  the  time 
in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession  of  the  city 
and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achaean  league.  This  was 
in  B.C.  251,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  population  was  so  preponderant  as  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of  Achieans  a 
matter  of  remark.  For  the  half  century  before  the 
foundation  of  the  new  citv,  Sicvon  had  favored  the  anti- 
Lacediemonian  party  in  Pcloponnese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messenians  and  Argives  in  support  of  Mega- 
lopolis, which  Epaminoudas  had  founded  as  a  counter- 
check to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  descnbed  aa  one  of  singu- 
lar fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by  artificial 
irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which  preceded  the 
final  absorption  of  European  Hellas  by  the  Romans  it 
was  subject  to  plunder  by  any  party  who  bad  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea ;  and  in  B.C.  208  the  Roman  general 
Sulpicius,  who  had  a  squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundar)*  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the  neighbor- 
hooil,  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Curinth,  attacked  him  and  drove  hire  back  to  his  ships. 
But  very  soon  after  this  Roman  influence  began  tu  pre- 
vail in  the  cities  of  the  Achsean  league,  which  were  in- 
stigated by  dread  of  Nabis,  the  dynast  of  LAcedsemon,  to 
seek  Roman  protection.  One  compress  of  the  league 
was  hehl  at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  198,  and  another  at  the  ssme  place  six  years 
later.  From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  (RC.  146)  was  rewarded  by  the 
victors  not  only  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
domain,  but  with  the  management  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  This  distinction  was  again  lost  when  Julius 
Cossar  refoundcd  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colonv ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before  accrued 
to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the  two  seas. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-grounds 
(rf/icvoc)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  governors  of  Achaia;  nml  at 
the  time  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  MaccabecH 
it  was  probably  the  most  important  position  of  all  over 
which  the  Romans  exercised  influence  in  (ireeoe  (Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  xv,  70:  xx,  37,  102;  Polybius,  ii,  43; 
Strabo,  viii,  7,  26;  Livy,  xxxii,  15,  19;  xxxv,  25; 
Pausan.  ii,  8;  v,  14,  9;  vi,  19,  l-6i  x,  11,  1).— 
Smith.  See  Clark,  Pelopormetua,  p.  338  sq.;  Smith, 
/>f  e/.  of  Class.  Geog,  s.  v. 

Bicyonia,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was,  1,  an  appel- 
lative of  Venus,  derived  from  her  temple  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  represented  in  a  statue  of  gold  and 
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ivorj'^pparently  the  £unoii8  Teniis  Victrix,  ainoe,  ac* 
oordiog  to  PanMniaa,  it  held  in  its  band  an  apple;  2, 
a  sttrname  of  Minerra,  to  whom  Epopeua  erected  a  teon- 
ple  after  hie  victoiy  over  the  Thebana. 

Sida,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Orion, 
who  was  banished  by  Juno  to  Hades  because  she  pre- 
tended to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  goddess  (ApoUod. 
i,  4,  3). 

Sid'dim.  Vale  of  (Heb.  tl'mrk  hut-Sidditn', 
C^^^n  pX39;  Sept.  ri  ^Apayl  i)  akvKti,  and  19  xoiXdc 
»;  akvKii ;  Vulg.  ValUa  SUvtatrit),  a  place  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv,  8,  8, 10  as  the  scene  of  the  encounter  between 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  plain 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly 
follow  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia.^ 

1.  The  Name. — The  word  Siddim  appears  to  be  from 

the  root  "I^lO,  aaddd,  "  to  be  straight  or  le\'cL**  The 
singular  ^b  or  h?flzp  would  thus  signify  *' a  /eve/ field ;'^ 
and  the  phrase  Emek  Siddim  (C^^b),  "  tlie  valley  of 
fields."  Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  {Sin,  and  PaL)  that 
Siddim  is  connected  with  tVl'iSS,  sadeA,  ^  a  field,"  and 

that  the  signification  of  the  name  was  thus  direct- 
ly the  "  valley  of  the  fields,"  so  called  from  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  it  was  maintained  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  Gese- 
nius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from  the 
Arabic  aad,  '*  an  obstacle")  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words  Emek  has-Siddin  is  '^a  plain  cut  up  by  Aony 
channels  which  render  it  difllcult  of  transit;"  and  with 
this  agree  Fttrst  {f/andteb.  ii,  41 1  b)  and  Kalisch  QGen- 
esis,  p.  355).    Perhaps  more  accurately  the  word  may 

in  this  sense  be  derived  from  ^"ib,  saddd,  "to  harrow." 
See  Kalisch,  loc  cit.,  who,  however,  disapproves  of  such 
a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Gesenius. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name  given 
in  the  ancient  versions:  Saroar.Vers.,  n*^pbn  *1 83*^2; 
Onkelos,  ViA^n  11?*^Q;  Saadiafs  mer;  e/-AaJbi/;  Pcshi- 
tOf  umekd  di-sedum^;  Aquila,  kocA^^  r&v  tripnrtSiv<Miv; 
Symm.  an4  Theod.,  KotXdc  ra/v  aXty&v  (  =  n"lOX);  Jo- 
seph us,  ^pkara  afr^paXroVj  Jerome  (Quouf,  in  C7en.), 
VaUi8  Salinarum,  The  authors  of  the  Sept.  probably 
thought  that  the  clause  "which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  was 
explanatory  of  the  word  Siddim,  which  they  therefore 
rendered  y  dXvr^.  Or  perhaps  they  may  have  read 
Q^1S")M  instead  of  Q'^'7*,9n ;  and  oXvkti  may  be  an  error 

for  aXirued^^dkffwSfiCi  "wooded;"  a  view  corroborated 
by  the  Vulgate,  which  haa  silvestris;  and  by  the  read- 
ing of  Symmacbus  and  Theodotion,  rii^  dX^wr. 

2.  Topographical  Indications* — The  word  rendered 
"  vale"  is  in  Hebrew  pt39.  imek,  which  meana  a  low  or 
sunken  tract  of  land.  See  Vallby.  It  was  probably  a 
section  of  the  Arabah  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest ; 
perhaps  resembling  the  plain  of  Sabkah  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  "  full  of  bitumen-pits ;" 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expresses  it,  it  was  "  wells, 
wells  of  bitumen"  (ncn  niJ<n  PilXn).  They  are  so 
numerous  as  to  stud  its  whole  surface  (Gen.  xiv,  10). 
It  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  king  of  Sodom  aud 
his  allies  were  vanquished.  It  seems  probable,  though 
it  is  not  stated,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated 
in  the  vale.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vale  was  included 
in  the  general  destruction  when  "  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  in  heaven"  (xix,  24). 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  regarding  the  vale  of 
Siddim  is  that  stated  in  Gen.  xiv,  3,  "t^  u  the  Salt  Sea'' 
(nbfin  Q*^  KilM).  The  meaning  of  these  words  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  we  have  no  more  ground  for  ques- 
tioning their  genuineness  than  for  questioning  the  gen- 
uineness of  any  other  passage  in  Genesis.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands  was 
the  production  of  3iosee»    He  may  have  embodied  in  it 


authentic  documents  handed  down  from  a  remoter  age, 
arranging  and  supplementing  them  as  he  deemed  necea- 
sary.  JEkit  his  additiona  would  be  aa  a.uthoritative  aa 
the  documenta  themaelves.  Until  we  can  prove  from 
clear  evidence  that  the  clause  was  interpolated  by  an 
uninspired  writer,  we  must  regard  it. as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  vale 
of  Siddim  was  submerged. 

8.  Probable  Jdeniificaiion^-^li  we  understand,  there- 
fore, the  latter  dauae  of  rer.  3  to  designate  a  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  aa  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
must  agree  with  Ur,  Kobinson  and  others  in  identifying 
the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  in* 
terveues  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Ghor  and  com- 
mence the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  dbtrict  in  many 
respects  suiuble.  In  the  ditches  and  drains  of  the 
Sabkah  are  the  impassable  channels  of  Gesenius.  In 
the  thickly  wooded  Gh5r  es-Safieh  are  ample  conditions 
for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stanley.  The  general  aspect 
and  formation  of  the  plain  answer  fully  to  the  idea  of 
an  imek.  The  most  careful  explorations  of  recent  trav- 
ellers have  not  brought  to  light  a  single  fact  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  following 
results  of  scientific  research  go  far  to  establish  it.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  no  bitumen-pits  in  the  plains 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  time  could  not  have  effaced 
them  had  they  remained  above  water.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, from  masses  of  bitumen  frequently  thrown  to 
the  surface,  that  there  must  be  wells  of  bitumen  in  the 
bed  of  the  Sea  towards  its  southern  end.  Traces  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  "a  shower  of  sulphur"  have 
been  discovered  recently  on  the  southrwost  shore;  and 
with  it  are  layers  and  lumps  oi  bitumen  calcined  by 
heat  The  section  of  the  Dead  Sea  south  of  el-Lis&n 
has  been  found  to  be  very  shallow — only  a  few  feet,  and 
in  places  only  a  few  inches  of  water  covering  a  flat, 
slimy  plain — whereas  the  whole  northern  section  is  a 
deep  and  regularly  formed  bann.  These  facts  would 
seem  at  least  to  suggest  that  that  section  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  is  south  of  the  peninsula  covers  the  region 
which  was  called  in  Lot's  time  "  the  vale  of  Siddim." 
Joaephus  states  this  view  emphatically.  His  words 
{AnU  i.  9)  are, "  They  encamped  in  the  valley  called  the 
Wells  of  Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in 
that  spot ;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has 
disappeared,  that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is 
called  Asphaltites."  See  also  Strabo,  xvi,  764.  See 
Salt  Sea  ;  Soix)M. 

Si'd^  (S(^f7*  Vulg.  Side\  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  dG^^  46',  long.  81<^'27',  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace,  xv,  23  among  the  Ibt  of  placea  to 
which  the.  Roman  senate  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  See  Phasblis.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cumieans. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  temple  of  Athene  stood  there, 
and  the  name  of  that  goddess  asaociated  with  Apollo 
appears  in  an  inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found 
on  the  spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  It  is  now  called 
Ethky  A  dalia.  Sid^  was  cloaely  connected  with  Andua 
in  Phcenida  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was  not  a  con- 
siderable Phoenician  element  in  the  population;  for  not 
only  are  the  towns  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoteil  above,  but  Antioehii8*s  ambas- 
sador to  the  Achsan  league  (Livy,  xxxv,  48),  when 
boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told  his  hearers  that  the 
left;  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  Sid^  and  of  Aradus, 
as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tjtc  and  of  Sidon, "  qnas 
gentes  nulke  unquam  nee  arte  nee  virtute  navali  ssquas- 
sent"  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root 
as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Side  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  [Strabo,  xii,  8])  was  orig- 
inally a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that  the  Cunusan 
colony  was  something  subsequent.  In  the  times  in 
which  Side  appears  in  history  it  had  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  the  station  of  Antio- 
chus's  navy  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Rhodian 
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fleet  denribed  by  Livy  (xxxvii,  23, 24).  The  reaMtii% 
toO)  which  still  exMt  are  an  evidence  of  its  former 
wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  ffom 
nortkk-eaat  to  south-west,  and  the  maritime  character 
of  the  ibrmer  inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built, 
while  the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently  to 
the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000  spectators.  This 
L)  so  prominent  an  object  that,  to  persons  approaching 
the  shore,  it  appears  like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and, 
in  fact,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  actually  occupied 
as  a  fort.  The  subuifae  of  Side  extend  to  some  distance, 
but  the  greatest  length  within  the  walls. does  not  ex- 
ceetl  1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with  high  curb- 
stones conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  of 
which  only  the  bases  remain.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
mined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a  colossal  statue,  and  on  the 
southern  nde  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  the  one 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to 
the  principal  water-gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the 
agora  the  avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to 
the  front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
alVer  the  manner  of  Koman  architects  whenever  the  site 
permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock,  the  upper 
half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are  of  white  marble, 
l^autifully  wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbon,  which  at  first  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula :  they  were  dosed,  and  together  contained  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  600  yards  by  200.  Besides  these,  the 
principal  water-gate  on  the  north-west  side  was  con- 
nected with  two  small  piers  150  feet  long,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie  hero  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  aeconnt  which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-fight 
with  Antiochtts,  above  referred  to,  also  shows  that  shel- 
ter could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  south-east)  side 
of  the  peninsula  whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sid6  is  backed  is  a  broad 
swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  beyond  the 
belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea-shore.  Low  hills 
succeed,  and  behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax,  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
again  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  come  down 
to  the  coast.  These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of 
the  i'isidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  U.C.  192,  made  an  expedition;  and  as  Sid^  was  in 
the  interest  of  Antiochus  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  hostility  was  the  normal  re- 
lation between  its  inhabitants  and  the  highlandexs,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy 
that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboard 
inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would 
not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the  people  of 
Side  from  extending  their  sway  into  the  interior,  and 
also  render  the  construction  of  effective  fortifications 
(Ml  tlie  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo,  xii,  xiv;  Livy, 
xxxv,  xxxvii;  Cicero,  £pp.  ad  Fanu  iii,  6.)  —  Smith. 
See  Fellows,  Atia  Minor,  p.  201;  Leake,  Aaia  Minor ^ 
p.  195 ;  Beaufort,  Kcuramamay  p.  146  sq. 

Sideromancy  (juiiripoq^  iron,  and  fiavTiiOf  divi- 
nation), a  mode  of  divination  anciently  practiced  by 
placing  straws  on  red-hot  iron,  and  drawing  inferences 
as  to  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.    See  Divination. 

Sldeameii  (properly  tifno^w^mem;  also  called  ^<sf- 


mm).  It  was  usual  for  bishops  in  their  visitations  to  sunk 
mon  some  credible  persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom 
they  examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  Afterwards,  these  persons  became  standing  of^ 
ficers,  especially  in  the  great  cities;  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  body  of  the 
church  (about  the  15th  century),  these  officen  were  still 
more  necessary.  They  are  chosen  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  their  business  is  to  a»> 
sist  the  church-wardens  in  things  relating  to  the  church, 
and  to  make  presentment  of  such  matters  as  are  pwiish- 
able  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  they  are  called 
quethnen.  The  whole  office  now  geuerally  devolves 
upon  the  church-wardens.  Sithcondmen  and  nthcundmm 
were  old  English  terms  fur  sidesmen.  See  Hook,  Church 
Dicf.B,  V. 

Sldgrani,  in  Norse  mvthology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin, 

Sidha,  in  Hindft  mythology,  designates  a  large  class 
of  good  and  strikingly  beautiful  genii.  The  latter  qual- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  name. 

Sidhazta,  the  name  ofGotama  (q.  v.)  before  he  be- 
came a  Buddha.  For  interesting  traditions  concerning 
Sidharta,  see  Hardy,  Kcutem  Monachism,  p.  2, 6, 37, 271, 
325. 

Sidhoete,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
(Mm,  derived  from  a  hat  descending  low  over  the  fore- 
head, in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conceal  his  face 
when  associating  with  men. 

Sidney,  Mart,  countess  of  Pembroke,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  married  Henry,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  1576.  She  died  in  London,  SepL  25, 1601. 
The  countess  possessed  a  talent  for  poetical  composition, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  many  of  the  Psalms, 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wilton,  and  in 
this  was  assisted  by  her  brother.  She  also  translated 
(from  the  French  of  P.  Momay)  and  published  A  Dis^ 
course  of  Life  and  Death  (Wilton,  1590;  Lond.  1600, 
12mo).  She  wrote  an  Elepy  on  her  brother: — A  Pas' 
toral  Dialogue  in  Praise  o/Astreea  (i.  e.  queen  Eliza- 
beth [1602]): — and  a  poem,  Our  Saviour's  Passion 
(Sloanian  MS.  No.  1303,  British  Museum). 

Si'don  ('^Mv),  the  Greek  form  (2  Esdr.  i,  11 ;  Ju- 
dith  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace  v,  15 ;  Matt,  xi,  21, 22 ;  xv,  21 ;  Mark 
iii,  8;  vii,  24,  31 ;  Luke  iv,  26;  vi,  17 ;  x,  13,  14;  Acts 
xii.  20 ;  xxviii,  3)  of  the  city  called  in  the  Hob.  (but  in 
the  A.  V. "  Sidon,"  also  in  Gen.  x,  15, 19)  Zidon  (q.  v.), 
or  rather  Tsidon, 

Sido'nian  (Zi^i^viov),  the  Greek  form  of  the  gentile 
ZiDONiAN  (q.  v.),  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Old  TesL  (DeuU  iii,  9 ;  Josh,  xiii,  4, 6 ;  Judg.  iii,  3 ; 
1  Kings  V,  6). 

Sidonius,  Cains  Solliua,  Afolmnaris  Modks- 
Tus,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  born  probably  in  Lyons 
about  431.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  became 
very  skilful  in  all  psrts  of  literature,  especially  in  poet- 
ry'. He  married  I'ampianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus, 
afterwards  emperor.  When  the  city  of  Lyons  was  tak- 
en by  Majorian,  the  latter  treated  Sidonius  with  great 
consideration,  and  in  return  for  his  lenient  treatment  he 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Majorian,  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  count  and  sent  to  govern  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  He  also  erected  a  statue  to  Sidonius  in  the 
citv  of  Rome.  In  467  he  went  to  Komc  as  ambassador 
of  the  Arverni,  and  so  pleased  the  reigning  emperor,  An- 
themiiis,  by  a  panegyric  on  him,  as  to  be  made  governor 
of  the  city  and  honored  with  a  second  statue.  In  472 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Clermont  (Avcmiim),  and 
though  only  a  layman,  fulfilled  his  duties  faithfully  and 
strenuously  opposed  Arianism.  He  died  in  487.  Of  his 
works,  nine  books  otKpistks,  with  about  twenty-four  po- 
ems interspersed,  are  still  extant.  They  were  published 
in  Mibin  (1498)  and  ParU  (1614);  republished  by  Labbo 
in  1652  (the  best  edition).    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 
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BidoniuB,  Bffichael,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  became  noteworthy  through  his  participation 
in  many  of  the  most  important  trannactions  connect- 
ed with  the  Reformation,  but  whoae  family  name  was 
Htlding^  was  bom  in  Baden  in  1506,  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  entered  the  priesthood  at  Maypnoe,  where  he 
became  cathedral  preacher  and  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school  in  lo31.  In  1538  he  was  made  suflfragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  received  from  pope  Paul 
in  the  title  of  bishop  of  Sidon  in  partilms  infidelium, 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  Sidonius,  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known.  The  Theological  Faculty  or  May- 
ence  conferred  'the  degree  of  D.U.  on  him  in  1543,  and 
afterwards  he  for  a  time  represented  the  elector  of  May- 
ence  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1547  be  was  made 
imperial  councillor  by  Charles  V.  He  took  possession 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  reformer  Musculus  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  from  it  preached  a  series  of  anti-Lu- 
theran sermons  {Sleidani  de  Statu  lieL  etc.  [Frankf. 
1786]).  In  1548  he  served  with  JuL  r.  Pflug,  bishop 
of  Naumburg,  and  with  Job.  Agricola,  the  court  preach- 
er at  Eisleben,  on  the  commission  which  drew  up  the 
Augiburff  Inteiim  (q.  v.),  after  which  he  was  sent  by 
his  archbishop  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  Interim 
at  Frankfort.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  was  at  this  time 
coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  having  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  canons;  but  the  emperor 
declare<l  against  him  and  nominated  Sidonius  in  his 
stead  (Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranitmo  [Lips. 
1694],  lib.  iii,  c  30,  §  117,  p.  497  sq.),  though  the  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  measure  delayed  his  investiture 
until  1550.  In  that  year  Sidonius  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1556  at  that  of  Regensburg,  in 

1557  at  the  Colloquy  of  Worms,  where  he  contributed 
according  to  his  ability  to  reader  reconciliation  impos- 
sible by  his  addresses,  and  by  introducing  at  the  sixth 
session  a  rejoinder  to  a  declaration  of  facta  submitted  by 
the  Protestants,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  the  tra- 
ditional teachings  and  practice  of  Rome,  but  also  as- 
serted that  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and  contro- 
verted passages  of  Scripture  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
Romish  Ctiurch.  The  Romish  collocutors  finallv  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations  (Salig,  VoUst,  Hist,  d,Augtb, 
Con/,  [Halle,  1735],  iii,  292  sq.).  To  the  honors  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  Sidonius  was  added  by  the  emperor  in 

1558  the  office  of  judge  in  chambers.  He  died  Sept.  30, 
1561,  at  Vienna,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
His  writings  include  a  Catechismus  Mogunt,  s.  Jntfitut. 
ad  Christ,  Pietatem  (frequently  reprinted  and  much  con- 
troverted by  Protestants) : — the  Sleidani  de  Statu  Rel, 
already  mentioned : — Decreta  Condi,  General.  Mogujdi^ 
ni: — Instruciio  Visitatorum^  and  Erplicatio  Parapkrast, 
Missa,  See  Vnschuld,  Sachrichleny  1715,  p.  394  sq. ; 
1716,  p.  7  sq.— Herzog,  Heal-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Siobelis,  Carl  Gottfuied,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  in  1769  at  Naumburg.  After  he  completed 
his  philological  studies  he  was  called  in  1798  as  conrec- 
tor  to  Zeitz,  and  in  1804  as  rector  to  Bautzen,  where  he 
died  in  1843.  He  wrote,  Disputationes  Quinquey  quibus 
Oatenditur  in  Vet,  Gracorum  el  Romanorum  Dodrina 
lieiigionis  ac  Morum  Plurima  esse,  quce  cum  Christiana 
Consent iant  (Lips.  1837) : — A  ddiiamenta  ad  Disputationes 
Quingue,  etc.  (ibid.  1842)  -.—Die  Bibeldie  beste  Grundlage 
der  Kindererziehung  (Zittau,  1818).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl, 
TheoL  ii,  1226 ;  Regensb,  Conversationslex.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Siege  (some  form  of  "I^ISC,  tsur,  to  press  in  a  hostile 
manner).  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  de- 
pict all  the  operations  of  capturing  a  city  (see  Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt,  i,  387  sq. ;  Layard,  Sineveh^  ii,  281  sq.). 
See  War. 

Sienna,  Council  op  {Concilium  Senense\  was  held 
first  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  translated  to  Sienna  (a 
central  province  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany),  June  22,  1423. 
This  council  lasted  till  Feb.  26, 1424,  and  many  sessions 
were  held.  Among  the  acts  is  a  decree  against  the  hei^ 
esies  previously  condemned  at  Constance,  and  against 


all  aiding  and  abetting  the  Wydiffites  and  Hussites. 
Indulgence  was  granted  to  their  persecutors.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  reunion  with  the  (rreek  Churcl)  waa  also  de- 
bated, and  its  further  consideration  postponed.  It  was 
determined  that  ever}'thing  relating  to  the  reformation 
of  the  .Church  should  be  referred  to  the  council  about  to 
be  held  at  Basle.  See  Mansi,  xii,  365. — Landoo,  Meat' 
ual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Sieva,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
love.  She  was  the  wife  of  Siebog,  the  patron  of  mar- 
riage, and  was  highly  venerated  by  all  lovers.  The  re- 
ports sometimes  mentioned  concerning  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  which  the  Wendish  artists  had  represented  this 
deity  are  fabulous. 

Sieve  (n';i3a,  hAar&h,  Amos  ix,  9 ;  hfia,  wxpkaky  a 
winnowing /an,  Ita.  xxx,  28;  to  **sift**  is  ra,  mua,  or 
?)^a,  to  watt  [as  often  rendered],  or  throw  up  into  the 
air  for  winnowing;  fftWa^ui,  Luke  xxii,  31).  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  sieves  were  often  made  of  string, 
but  some  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  coarse  work, 
were  constructed  of  small  thin  rushes  or  reeds  (very 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  writing,  and 
frequently  found  in  the  tablets  of  the  scribes) ;  a  speci- 
men of  which  kind  of  sieve  is  in  the  Paris  Museum. 
The  paintings  also  represent  them  made  of  the  same 
materials:  and  the  first  tbev  used  were  evidently  of  this 
humble  quality,  since  the  hieroglyphic  indicaUng  a 
sieve  is  borrowed  from  them.  Horse-hair  sieves  are 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Gauls;  the  Spaniards,  he  says, 
made  them  of  string,  and  the  Egyptians  of  papyrua 
stalks  and  rushes.     See  Wilkinson,  /Hic.  Egypt,  ii,  95. 

Sieveking,  Amalia,  the  founder  and  long  the 
head  of  the  woman's  union  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
roost  respected  senatorial  families  of  that  city,  and  was 
bom  in  1794.  She  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  received  into  the  home  of  an  elderly  relative  of  her 
mother,  where  she  began,  when  scarce  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  display  the  qualities  which  stamped  her  a 
born  deaconess.  Her  earliest  efforts  were  expended  on 
an  uninstructed  girl  living  in  the  same  house  with  her- 
self, and  five  other  girls  were  soon  added  to  her  schooL 
She  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary branches,  omitting  nothing  but  religion,  which 
she  did  not  at  the  time  either  possess  or  understand. 
Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ  first  directed  her  thoughts 
towards  the  Bible,  and  A.  H.  Francke's  Manuductio  ad 
Lectionem  Script.  Sacr,  (q.  v.)  taught  her  to  find  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  comparing  its  parts  together,  and 
also  to  transmute  all  that  should  be  found  into  experience, 
through  prayer  and  personal  application.  She  claims, 
accordingly,  that  her  faith  was  grounded  on  no  human 
authority  whatever,  but  solely  on  that  of  the  Lord. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  continued  to  trouble  her, 
however,  until  an  enlightened  Bible  student,  who  had 
been  the  school  friend  of  her  early -deceased  brother, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  doubts.  Religion  was  now  given 
a  prominent  place  in  her  curriculum,  and  a  weekly 
*'  Bible-hour"  was  added  to  her  labors,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  had  by  confirmation  been  removed  from  school 
into  the  walks  of  common  life.  These  Bible -hours 
yielded  fruit  also  for  a  wider  circle  through  a  publica- 
tion issued  in  1822,  and  entitled  Betrachtut^en  iU>.  ein' 
zelne  Theile  d.  heil.  Schri/ty  upon  which  followed,  in 
1827,  Beschqfligungen  mit  d.  heiL  Schri/>,  and  in  1855 
Unterhaltungen  iib.  einzelne  Abschnifte  d.  heiL  Schrijf, 
These  schools  for  girls  were  continued,  with  rare  inter- 
niptions,  down  to  the  last  year  of  her  life,  the  sixth 
class  being  admitted  in  1854 ;  and  it  became  a  desirable 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  even  when  they  dif- 
fered from  her  in  religious  opinion,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren placed  under  her  care. 

The  disposition  to  give  and  help  in  every  way  was 
too  strong  in  Amalia's  nature  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  her  schooL    She  thought  at  first  of  ofganizing 
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ftn  evangelical  suterhood  after  the  pattern  of  the  Rom- 
Uh  orders  Her  way  was  made  clear,  however,  by  the 
first  breaking-out  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1881,  when  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
cholera  hospital,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  at  last 
placed  over  the  entire  corps  of  male  and  female  nunes. 
The  experience  so  gained  was  practically  utilized  after- 
wards in  the  forming  of  a  vfoman^i  society  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick  instead  of  the  proposed  sister- 
hood. It  was  composed  of  women  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  at  flnt  thirteen  in 
number  (1832),  and  was  placed  under  stringent  rules  of 
administration.  Direct  visitation  was  made  a  duty, 
certain  families  being  assigne<l  to  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  were  requiied  to  visit  in  succession  and  record 
the  results  of  the  visits  in  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. No  case  of  chronic  poverty  was  received,  and  the 
most  careful  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  covering  the  business,  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  family,  their  age  and  sex,  attendance  on 
schools,  the  home,  and  its  appearance  as  to  neatness  and 
order.  A  weekly  meeting  was  held  iu  which  the  claim 
of  such  applicants  to  admission  was  discussed,  and  at 
which  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  certain  mem- 
bers if  received.  It  was  also  a  principle  never  to  visit 
the  poor  empty-handed,  but  never  to  give  them  money, 
orders  on  tradesmen  or  provisions  iu  kind  being  pre- 
ferred; and  if  want  of  work  was  the  occasion  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  effort  was  made  to  secure  employment.  The 
union  even  erected  a  number  of  manufactories  itself, 
and  had  them  managed  under  its  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  employment  to  the  poor ;  and  its  re- 
ports show  that  this  part  of  its  business  was  not  con- 
ducted at  a  loss.  Nor  was  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
clients  neglected.  Every  visitor  was  expected  to  use 
all  proper  effort  to  secure  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  persons  under  her  care,  no  less  than 
to  minister  to  their  temporal  needs.  The  workings  of 
this  union  caused  its  fame  to  spread,  not  mmply  through- 
out an  appreciative  city,  but  over  wide  areas,  so  that 
when  a  terrible  conttagration  laid  Hamburg  low  in  1842, 
contributions  from  women's  unions  in  numerous  German 
cities,  all  of  which  called  themselves  daughters  of  the 
union  of  Hamburg,  were  forwarded  to  the  parent  society 
for  its  use.  Amalia  Sieveking's  life-purpose  was  thus 
fully  realized,  and  crowned  with  blessing  beyond  all 
her  expectations.  The  last  two  years  of  her  life  were 
shadowed  by  pulmonary  troubles,  which  destroyed  her 
strength  and  compelled  her  gradual  withdrawal  from 
the  work  whose  supervudon  had  become  to  her  a  second 
nature.  She  died  April  1, 1859.  For  her  life,  sec  DenJt- 
wurdigheUen  aus  d,  Lehen  von  Amalia  SieetkUig,  etc. 
(Hamb.  1860). — llerzog,  Real-EiicjfkUtp,  s.  v. 

Sif,  in  Norse  mythology',  was  the  beautiful  second 
wife  of  Thor,  celebrated  on  accotmt  of  her  wonderful 
blonde  hair,  which  the  evil  Loki  cut  off  on  one  occasion 
while  she  slept,  Thor  com|iellcd  him,  on  peril  of  his 
life,  to  procure  golden  hair  for  Sif  Instead  of  that  which 
he  had  stolen,  and  Loki  obtained  it  from  the  dwarfs. 
Sif  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  Ullar ;  Thor's  children  by  her  were  named  Thrudr 
and  Lorride.  Sif  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  asins,  fur  when  Loki,  at  Aeger's  ban- 
quet, charged  upon  the  women  and  virgins  their  nu- 
merous loves,  he  spared  Sif  such  exposure.  She  handed 
him  a  cup  while  thanking  him  for  his  forbearance ;  upon 
which  he  replied  that  he  must  concede  to  her  an  emi- 
nence above  all  others,  since  she  had  possessed  only  one 
lover,  who  was  him$ey, — ^Yollmer,  Wdrterh.  <L  MythoL 
a.  V. 

Sifra.    See  Sipiiba. 
Sifrldensea.    See  Siscidencbs. 
Siga,  the  name  of  an  alleged  Phoenician  goddess 
who  has  been  likened  to  Mintrva, 

Sigalon,  Xavikr,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 

Uz^s  (Gard)  in  1788,  of  parents  in  bumble  circum-  I 


stances,  and  was  educated  in  the  school  of  design  at 
Nismes.  He  painted  chiefly  sacred  subjects,  especially 
the  Last  Judgma^t^  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  at  Rome, 
which  roaile  his  fortune.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18,  1837.  See  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Gent' 
rulff  s.  V. 

Sigaraholmr,  in  Nurse  myiholog>*,  was  an  island 
in  the  north  on  which  a  battle  was  fought  that  brought 
forty-six  heroes  to  their  graves,  and  in  which  their 
swords  are  buried.  The  walkure  Svava  brought  the 
most  famous  of  the  swords  to  her  lover  Helgi,  who  was 
under  her  protection. 

Sigarsvoellur,  in  Norse  mythobgy,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Helgi  and  Hrod- 
mar.  Helgi  Hattingaskade  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Svava,  the  walkure. 
Sigarsvoellur  was  subsequently  given  by  Sigmund  Wol- 
smigssohn  tn  Helgi  Hundingstodter,  his  son,  in  honor 
of  his  name. — Vollmer,  Worttrb.  d.  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sigebert  op  GEMBTiOUX  (Gemblac)^  a  Belgian 
monk,  was  bom  about  A.D.  1080,  and  educated  iu  the 
convent  of  Gembloux,  where  he  also  became  a  monk. 
About  A.D.  1048  he  assumed  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  Su  Vincent  at  Metz,  but  re- 
turned to  Gembloux,  after  a  sucocMful  career,  about 
1070,  and  continued  during  forty  additional  years  to  la- 
bor in  the  work  of  teaching  and  authorship,  being  gen-* 
erally  admired  and  revered.  He  was  characterized  by 
frankness  and  piety,  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment,  so 
that  he  was  fitted  to  administer  in  secular  affaire,  and 
was  decidedly  true  to  principle.  It  was  because  of  his 
influence  that  the  Church  of  Liege  remained  loyal  to 
the  emperor,  despite  the  efforts  put  forth  by  certain  ab- 
bots to  subject  it  to  the  pope  alone.  The  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Gregory  VII  to  bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  pope  to  place  a 
sovereign  under  the  ban  and  dissolve  the  allegiance  oiT 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  Sigebert,  and  m>  also  was 
the  demand  of  Paschal  H,  made  in  1102  or  1103,  that 
count  Ib>bert  of  Flanders  should  head  a  crusade  to  pun* 
tsh  the  Church  of  Liege  ft>r  its  fidelity  to  the  sovereign. 
With  like  good  judgment  be  resisted  the  imposing  of 
the  yoke  of  asceticism  on  the  entire  Church,  though  he 
himself  was  predisposed  in  favor  of  a  monastic  life.  His 
fearless  attitude  with  reference  to  such  questions  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  died  Get,  5, 1112, 

The  works  of  Sigebert  arc  enumerated  by  himself  in 
the  work  JJe  I  'it-is  lUusfribus  (best  ed.  m  Miniei  BiUi' 
otk.  Kcd,  ed.  ii,  cur.  J.  A.  Fabricio),  a  book  whose  only 
value  now  consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  few  interest- 
ing facts  which  it  contains.  The  Vka  Deoderivi^  an 
cariy  work  commemorating  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive reading.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  king  Sigebert, 
the  founder  of  the  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Metz,  and  a  number  of  saints'  legends  in  either  prose 
or  veree,  particularly  a  life  of  Wicbert,  the  founder  of 
Gembloux,  and  a  history  of  the  convent  to  1048;  and 
he  gave  attention  to  music  and  chronology.  His  last 
and  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Ckronicon,  extendmg 
from  A.D.  381  to  1111,  but  being  a  mere  compilation 
from  other  works  down  to  1023,  after  which  date  it  pos- 
sesses, to  some  degree,  the  character  of  an  independent 
sonrce.  The  selections  from  other  books  arc  judicious, 
the  treatment  of  facts  cautious,  moderate,  and  impartial, 
and  the  whole  Is  characterized  by  something  of  the 
historic  spirit.  The  work  became  in  time  the  principal 
source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  churches 
and  abbeys  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  The 
charge  that  Sigebert  had  invented  the  legend  of  pope 
Joan  is  now  disbelieved,  and  Bethmann,  in  the  MonU" 
matta  Germ,  SS^  omits  it  from  his  collection  of  Sige- 
bert^s  works.  See  the  Monumenta  Germ,  SS,  passim ; 
Hirsch,  De  Vita  et  Scripds  Sigeberti  (BeroL  1841); 
Wattenbach,  Deutschland'^  Gesckichisqueiim  (Bed.  1858.\ 
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putioubily  p.  a91-!99 ;  PcrtE,  Ankie,  xi,  1-lT.— Hei- 

Sigfandur,  in  No™*  mTthology,  w*b  i 
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pUeea,  so  that  they  might  conveniently  receivi 
aacridcul  gifts  of  the  people  in  exehauge  for  iheii 
bies^ng.— VoUaiet,  Warla-b.  d,  MglluiL  a.  r. 

Slgl,  ill  None  mytbolney,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  wbo 
was  compelled  to  roraake  the  kingdom  beamse  be  had, 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  sUIn  the  slave  Bndl,  wbo  had 
beeo  more  successful  than  himself  in  the  hunt.  Ua  ob- 
tained ships  from  Odin  and  became  a  povrerful  riking, 
who  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  xa  liis  rule.  He  fell,  at 
an  advanced  age,  In  a  battle  against  his  wife's  broibe 
who  had  rebclleit  against  his  anthnnrv.— Vollmer,  WSi 
ttrb.  J.  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Blglll  {ngiHum},  a  tral,  or  sEgnatDre. 

BlgUlaria,  the  lost  two  dsy>  of  the  feast  of  Satan  . 
BO  called  from  lUtle  earthenware  (igures(n!nUu)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  cbildren. 
See  Satubmalia. 

SlglUo,  RnsERT  DC,  an  English  preUle,  was  pn> 
ferred  to  the  see  of  I>Kidon  by  the  empress  Hand  in 
lUl.  When  the  Londoners  revolted  to  king  Stephen, 
the  bishop  was  require<l  (o  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  tbat  revolution,  which  he  refused.  Pope  Eugenias 
wmte  to  king  Stephen  and  his  queen^  asking  that  ffi- 
gillobe  eicuse<<  from  taking  the  oath.  He  died  in  1161. 
tiee  Collier,  EccUt.  1/iil.  i\,Hb. 

aigUlnm  AltBTlB(»<iIo/rA<n(rnr),  "The  au- 
thentic mark  of  an  altar  was  ita  live  cnisses;  ami  there 
was  a  small  sloiie  called  ligWuia  alliirii,  by  which  the 
a|ierture  for  the  insertion  of  relics  was  dosed  up  by 
tar  tempered  in  holy  water"  (Fosbmiikc) EaiKe,  tixk: 

Siglamniid  (.St.),  king  of  l([-u<ii-:it>v  in  the  6tb 
century,  was  baptized  in  youth  by  Aviius,  and  auc- 
ceeded  bis  father,  Gondcbaud,  in  Olli.  In  f>1<  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Ekaonc,  which  was  allended  by  twen- 
ty-seven  Burguiidian  bishops,  and  fixed  Ilie  limits  of  bis 
kingclonu  He  governed  with  wisclum.  lieing  very 
liberal  townnlt  the  Church,  |ic  foumleil,  in  ilb,  the 
monastery  of  Arganne  at  Uauhce,  in  Valais,  which  he- 
came  celebrated.  He  naa  assaeMiialed  in  m,  in  re- 
venge for  the  execution  of  his  son,  Sigeric,  by  bts  Hrst 
wife;  and  as  he  bad  already  taken  the  loosurc  and  re- 
ligious habit,  he  woa  cauonUed  as  a  martyr,  his  festival 
being  fixed  on  tlay  i.  Accordiiij;  to  Savigiiy  {GrtcAit/itt 
dtt  romitchm  lltchu,  vuL  ii)  it  wai  Sigismund,  and  not 
bisfatber,  who  compiled  the  llurgundiaa  code  called  the 
Loi  Garble ;  but  this  is  successfully  disputed  by  Gaupp 
(Die  germaaiKhtn  A  atiedriuagtH  [^llresbiu,  IHUj,  p.  296- 
S17).  See  Hoefet,  Kour.  JJiug.  OtairaU,  a.  v.,  Hrs. 
Jameson,  /.tr/tiult  ufUie  Moaatlic  Orderi,  p.  178. 

Blgluntrnd,  JoifANN,  ritrlar  nf  Braadtiibarff 
(160a.l9),  was  bom  Nov.  18,  laTZ,  and  beoams  note- 
worthy tbrougb  his  tnuiMlion  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
Kefiirmed  Clunch.    His  father  had  endeavored  to  bind 
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him  to  tliB  support  of  tin  Fornaiia  of  Cmmrd  (q.  r.)  1^ 
securing  his  signature  to  a  deelaralion  approving  of  that 
standard,  and  of  the  existing  orgaDiaation  in  ehurcba 
and  BchooU.  Jlia  wife,  Anna,  a  daughter  of  duke  Albeit 
uf  Prussia  and  Maria  Eleonoie  of  Cleve,  was  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  and  exeidaed  all  hei  influence  to  prevent  a 
change  in  bis  Church  relations;  and  the  tamper  of 
many  of  bis  snbjectB  in  Brandenburg  and  tbe  district 
of  fnuaia  whicli  he  held  as  a  fief  from  Poland  threat- 
ened! to  render  such  a  step  prudiictive  of  grave  compli- 
cations. To  these  influences  must  be  ailded  the  cs- 
tainty  that  many  neighboring  princes  would  withdraw 
their  favor.  Sigiamund.  nevertbeleoi,  look  Ibat  step, 
anil  partook  of  the  Lard's  supper  under  the  Hefonned 
ritual,  for  tbe  Hrst  time,  on  Christma»^j  of  leiS. 
Kven  his  most  embittered  enemies  never  charged  secu- 
lar or  political  motives  on  him  for  this  action,  though  a 
later  gerkeratjon  adopted  that  explanalion  (Schrtiekh). 
He  had  been  prejudiced  against  the  formala  "JCommd 
from  the  beginning,  and  bad  already,  in  ICIO,  issued 
sUtutte  CO  the  University  of  Fraiikfurl.  in  which  sub- 
scription to  the  f'orvtiila  was  not  required.  An  it»- 
mensc  excitement  was  cauaed.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
wrote,  under  date  of  Feb.  I,  I6H,  to  dissnade  Sigismund 
from  completing  the  transfer;  and  on  tbe  S4Ih  of  the 
same  monch  the  latter  was  compelied  In  issue  an  edict 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  inveigh  against  his  mcasuns  in 
the  pulpit.  The  estates  of  BratHlenburg  denanded  the 
continuation  oflheprerogalivo  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  the  disuse  of  all  mossures  intended  to  favor 
the  Ketbrmed,  The  diSiculiy  was  flnally  composed  by 
tbe  action  of  the  elector,  who  (Feb.  G,  1615)  engt^^ed  Ibat 
the  Lutherans  should  continue  to  enjoy  libertv  of  con- 
science and  to  exercise  the  right  of  patronage  where 
hut  insured  like  privileges  lo 
I  A  colkiquium  of  dergymcn 
was  held  at  Beriiu  in  October,  16H,  where  the  rewln- 
tionwasreachedihat  defamation  of  [he  Kefonned  parlv 
should  tbereaflct  be  avoided.    The  result  of  the  whole 
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contest  was  that  the  Refonned  Church  obtaxneti  \t^ 
recognition.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  Reformed 
communion  the  elector  published  his  Canfettion  of  Faith 
{Joh,  Siffism,  Con/emo  Fidefjt  Mav,  1614.  It  claims  to 
deal  with  points  at  issue  between  firangelical  i^tes- 
tants  onlr.  Its  introduction  disclaims  the  intention  of 
introducing  novelties,  but  asserts  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving certain  remainders  of  popery,  and  concludes 
with  a  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  an  approval  of  the  "  Apostolical,  the  Athana- 
sian,  and  the  Nicene,  Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  sym- 
bols f  to  which  list  is  added  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1630,  but  as  afterwards  revised  anil  improved.  The 
Con/essio  rejects  all  later  Lutheran  additions — as  the 
ubiquity  of  Chrlst*8  body,  the  involving  of  Clirist's  De- 
ity in  his  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  omnipotence  to 
his  humanity,  etc  The  remaining  articles  r^te  to  the 
sacraments  and  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  entirely 
In  accord  with  the  ordinary  Reforme<i,  Calvin ian  view. 
See  Hering,  /list.  Nttdir,  r.  dL  ersten  Anfange  d,  evang»' 
rff,  Kirche  in  Brandenb,  u,  Preussen  (1778);  Kttster, 
Abes  u.  Neues  (Berlin);  Von  Mllhler,  iJeseh,  d,  evangel 
Kirchenverfassung  in  d.  Mark  Brandenburg  (1846); 
MoUcr,  Joh.  Sig.  Uebertritt  zum  re/.  BekenntmsSf  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschr.  (Berlin,  1858),  p.  189  sq.;  and  vart- 
ons  Essays  by  prorector  Schmidt,  of  Schweidnitz,  etCf— 
HerzMg,  Real-knqfldop.  s.  v. 

Sigxnarixigeii,  Fidduss  op,  properly  Karc  Rei,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  was  born  at  Sigmaringeu  in  1577,  and 
educated  at  Fritx>urg.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Grisons,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  at  Senis,  April 
24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1746. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biag.  CetiiraUf  s.  v. 

Sigmnnd  Woi^L'XGasoiix,  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  a  celebrated  hero  who  was  invulnerable  and  proof 
against  poison,  and  who  drank  the  cup  of  poison  intend- 
ed for  his  brother  without  injury  to  himself.  He  be- 
came the  father,  by  the  beautiful  Danish  queen  Bc>rg- 
hild,  of  Helgi  Hundtngstoilter  and  Sigurd  Fafuirstddter. 
— VoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  MgthoL  &  v. 

Sign  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  T.'IK,  dfh,  aijfiHoVf  which  usu- 
ally denote  a  miraculous  or,  at  least,  divine  or  extraor- 
dinary token  of  an  event,  generally  in  the  future.  See 
Miracle.  In  Biblical  language  a  sign  is  a  token,  or 
whatever  serves  to  express  or  represent  another  thing. 
Thus  the  Lord  gave  to  Noah  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of 
his  covenant  (Gen.  ix,  12, 13),  and  for  the  same  purpose 
lie  appointed  circumcision  to  Abraham  (xvii,  1 1 ;  see 
also  Exod.  iii,  12 ;  Judg.  vi,  17).  In  Isa.  vii,  18  the  word 
is  used  for  a  prophetic  similitude :  "  Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel"  (see  also  Ezek.  iv,  8).  Signs 
and  wonders,  as  they  are  usually  connected,  sometimes 
denote  those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and  au- 
thority which  were  furnished  by  miracles,  and  by  other 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  (John  iv,  48 ;  Matt,  xii, 
88;  Acts  ii,  22);  sometimes  those  unusual  appearances 
which  betoken  the  approach  of  great  events  (Luke  xxi, 
11, 25)',  and  at  other  times  tokens  or  pledges  as  evidences 
of  fulKIment  (ii,  12 ;  1  Cor.  t,  22).  This  word  is  emphat- 
ically used  in  Scripture  fur  a  miraculous  appearance, 
which  wonld  attest  the  divine  authority  of  a  prophet 
or  teacher.  The  Jews  asked  our  Lord  for  **a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Matt,  xvi,  1),  meaning,  thereby,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
which  Daniel  had  foretold  (vii,  13),  and  which  '^the 
traditions  of  the  elders,*'  as  appears  from  the  Talmud, 
had  declared  to  be  the  only  certain  sign  of  the  advent 
of  the  promiMd  inheritor  of  David's  throne  and  d^v- 
erer  of  the  Jewish  nation.  So  our  Lord  refers  to  ''the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  roan*'  (Matt,  xxiv,  80),  as  prefigured 
by  the  national  overthrow  of  the  Jews  (see  Zettner, 
De  Astre  Judais  quondam  Ominoso  [Alt.  1724],  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Uaae,  Leben  Jesu^  p.  187).      See 

ESCIIATOLOOT. 


SIGN,  a  term  used  in  defining  a  sacraiiieni  to  describe 
the  relation  existing  between  an  external  ordtoanee  and 
that  which  it  represents.  The  former  is  called  the  *' out» 
ward  part,  or  sign,^  the  latter  the  **  inward  part,  or  thing 
sign^fied."^    See  SfOMS. 

SIGN  OF  THE  Cftoss.  See  Cross,  Siok  or ;  SiG- 
Kux  Crucis. 

Bigne,  in  Noise  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  qneeo 
Qera  of  Zealand.  Hagbart  of  Drontbeiaok,  the  bokl  sod 
of  Hake  and  a  celebrated  viking,  came  to  Zealand  with 
the  intention  of  challenging  the  queen*s  sons,  Alf  and 
Alger,  to  single  combat  in  order  to  measure  strength 
with  them.  He  saw  and  loved  Signe,  but  her.  cruel 
mother  hated  him  and  prevented  their  onion.  Alf  fell 
in  the  duel,  and  Hagbart  recklessly  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  because  he  trusted  in  his  strength , 
but  a  lock  of  Signers  hair  liound  him  fast.  He  was 
doomed  to  death,  and  the  archers  were  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute the  queen's  decree,  when  the  victim  took  his  own 
life,  Signe  was  rescued  from  her  blazang  dwelling  by 
her  brother  Alger,  but  only  in  order  to  die  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  lover,  for  she  had  taken  poison,  Comp. 
CEhlenschlflger's  touching  tragedy,  in  which  he  has 
elaborated  this  material,  entitled  Hagbart  og  Signe. — 
VoUmer,  Worterb,  d>  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Signet  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  DHin,  eho" 
thdm  (Geo.  xxxviii,  18 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  11, 2 1, 36 ;  xxxix, 
6, 14, 80;  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Hag.  ii,  23)',  or  H^nh,  chotAe- 
meth  (fern,  of  the  same,  only  in  Geo.  xxxviii,  25),  a  sea/, 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  and  of  the  Cbald.  K{9I9,  uJtd, 
the  same  (Dan.  vi,  17  [18]) ;  both  so  colled  from  being 
engrav^;  also  of  o^payi^t  Tub.  i,  22;  Ecelm.  xvii,  22; 
xxxii,  6;  xlix,  11 ;  Bel  11 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  15,  a  sealy  as 
elsewhere  rendered. 

The  importance  attached  to  seals  in  the  East  is  so 
great  that  without  one  no  document  is  regarded  as  au- 
thentic (Layard,  A'iff.  am/  Bab,  p.  608 ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
v,  454).  The  use  of  some  method  of  sealing  is  obvious- 
ly, therefore,  of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  meth- 
ods used  In  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  engraved 
stones,  pierced  through  their  length  and  hung  by  a 
string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for^his  purpose 
was  the  scarabieus,  formed  of  precious  or  common  stone, 
or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved.  Cylin- 
ders of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used 
as  signets.  One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date 
of  Osirtasen  I,  or  between  2iKK)  and  8000  B.(X  Besides 
finger-rings,  the  Eg}*ptians,  and  also  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  made  use  of  cylinders  of  precious  stone 
or  terrorcotta,  which  were  probably  set  in  a  frame  and 
rolled  over  the  document  which  was  to  be  sealed.  The 
document,  especially  among  the  two  latter  nations,  was 
itself  often  made  of  baked  clay,  seoled  while  it  was  wet 
and  burned  afterwonis.  liut  in  many  cases  the  seal  con- 
sisted of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and  at- 
tached to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or  other 
material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often  bear  the 
impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 
by  which  they  were  fastened  One  such  found  at 
NimrAd  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco,  king  of  Eg}'pt,  B.C. 
711,  and  another  is  believed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been 
the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  of  nearlv  the  same  date  (Birch, 
BisL  of  Pottery,  i,  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Ane.  JCgypt.  ii, 
341,  864 ;  Uyard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  164-lCO).  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  Inrops  of  clay. 
The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians  of  carry- 
ing seals  is  nicntinnod  by  Ilprociotus,  i,  195,  who  also  no- 
tices the  seals  on  tombs,  ii,  121;  Wilkinson,  i,  15;  ii, 
364;  Matt,  xxvii,  66;  Dan.  vi,  17.  The  use  of  clay  in 
sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Job  xxxviii,  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in 
the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18),  who  probably,  like 
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uiuiy  modcni  Anb*,  vara  it  Mupendcd  by  *  siring  rrom 
hii  neck  at  arm,  (Sec  Cuir.  viii,  6;  Uueniua,  p.fi38, 
1140i  RolHOMm,  i,8fi;  S'Khuht,ltacr.iier Arab. p. 90; 
Chudiu, (DC.  nf.(  Oleariiu,  rrunljr,  p.S17;  Knobc1,an 
Gen.  xxxviii,  in  £11;^.  Ilandi.)  The  riug  or  the  tt»i 
W  an  emblem  of  authorilr,  in  Egypt,  Penia,  md 
elwvrbere,  u  mentioned  in  ihe  catea  or  Phiraob  wiih 
Joseph, Gen.  xli, 42 1  ufAhib,!  Kings  i[xi,B;  of  Abuu- 
crus,Esth.  iii,  10,1!;  viii,!;  uf  Dariiu,  Dui.  (m.  nf.,- 
alM  1  Haec  vt,  IS  <  JonpbitB,  /t  nf .  xx,  %  3 ;  Herodotns, 
it<,198i  Cuniiu,iii,6,7;  x,5,4;  Sandvt,  TrnCFb,  p.  63 ; 
Cluidin,  ii,391;  v,4&l,463;  and  u  an  evidence  of  a 
covenant  in  Jer.  xXKii,  10, 54;  Neh.  ix,a8;  x,  I;  [lag. 
li,  23.  ItB  general  importance  i>  denoted  by  the  roeH- 
phorical  use  of  the  word  (Kev.  v,  1 ;  iit,  4).  Itingt  with 
■eals  are  mentioned  in  the  Uiahna  {Siabb.  vi,  S),  and 
eanh  nrclayasDwdror  •eal9ofbagi(Tiii,&).  Seals  of 
(bur  aoru,  lued  in  the  Temple,  ■■  well  u  special  guar- 
dian! or  them,  are  nientioiHKl  in  ShthiL  t,  1. 

Among  modern  Orientals  the  liie  and  place  of  the 
■eal  vary  according  to  the  imporlance  both  of  the  send- 
er of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to  whom  il  it  sent.  In 
selling,  the  seal  itself,  ml  ihe  paper,  ia  atueared  with 
Ihe  sealing  sabslancc.  Thus  Illiterate  persons  tomv> 
times  use  the  object  nearest  al  hand— their  own  Anger, 
or  a  stick  notched  for  the  purpose — ■nd,daulMng  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chaidin.  v,  545 1  ix, 
S47 ;  Arr ieux,  TravtU,  p.  161 ;  Rauwolf,  Trartli,  in  Kav, 
ii,  01 :  N'iebuhr,  loc  nil.;  Itobinson,  t,  86).  Engraved 
dgnets  were  in  use  among  [he  Hebrews  in  early  tiihes, 
as  is  evident  in  the  description  of  the  high-prieet's 
breailplile  (Exod.  xxviii,  II,  SS|  xxxix,  C),  and  tbe 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupatiin  ii  men- 
tioned in  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  27. 

There  aeem  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  seals  in  uie 
among  tbe  Hebrews.  A  notion  appeaia  to  exist  that 
all  anci«Dt  seals,  being  signets,  were  rings,  intended  lo 
be  worn  on  the  hand.  But  ttiis  wta  by  no  meant  the 
case;  nor  is  it  so  now  in  the  £a9t,wbeTe  rignet-rings 
are  si  ill,  probably,  as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  an- 
cient times.  Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  differ- 
ent from  ours,  as  tbey  were  employed  not  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  impreaaiiig  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  place  of 
a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner  upon 
any  ilocumeul  to  which  ho  dcsiitd  lo  affix  it.  The 
name  tlius  unprcssed  had  tlie  same  legal  validity  as  the 
actual  signature,  as  ia  aiill  the  case  in  the  Kast.  This 
practice  may  be  iUusl  raleil  by  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  days  of  George  IV.  When  he  became 
too  ill  lo  affix  his  sign  manuai  to  the  numeioua  docu- 
menU  which  required  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved  nn  a 
stamp,  by  which  il  was  in  his  presence  imprrased  upon 
them.  By  this  contrivaDcc  any  one  may  give  10  any 
paper  the  legal  sanction  of  hia  name,  although  he  may 
be  unable  to  wiile;  and  the  awkward  contrivance  to 
which  we  resort  in  such  cases,  of  affixing  a  cross  or 
mark  with  Ihe  ngnature  of  an  alleaiing  wilneas,  is  un- 
necessary.    For  this  purpose  Ihe  surface  of  Ihe  seal  is 


of  Cheopi,  with  enlarged  view  of  the  < 
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smeared  with  a  black  pigment,  which  leaves  Ibe  Ggnra 
of  the  body  of  the  sea]  upon  tbe  paper,  in  which  Ihe 

quired  are  often  too  large  or  too  many  to  be  convenient- 
iy  used  in  a  aignet-ring,  in  which  case  they  are  en- 
graved on  a  seal  ahapeil  not  unlike  tboae  in  use  among 
ouraelvei,  which  is  carried  in  tbe  bosom,  or  suspended 
from  the  neck  over  the  breast.  This  custom  was  an- 
cient, and,  no  doubt,  existed  among  Ihe  Hebrews  (Uen. 
xxxviii.lS;  Cant.viii,(>,  Hag.ii,33).  These  seals  are 
often  entirely  of  meial  {brass,  ulver,  or  gold),  but  some- 
times of  Blune  set  in  meial.  As  an  appendage  thus 
shaped  might  be  inconvenient  from  the  pressure  of  its 
edges,  the  engraved  stone  was  sometimes  made  to  turn 
in  its  metal  frame,  like  our  swivel  seals,  so  as  to  present 
a  dat  surface  to  Ihe  bod}-.     (See  below.} 

Jf  a  door  or  liox  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened 
with  some  ligament,  over  which  was  placed  some  well- 
compacted  clay  to  receive  Ihe  impreasioii  of  Ihe  seal 
Clay  was  used  because  il  hardens  in  the  heat  which 
would  dissolve  wax,  and  Ibis  is  the  reason  that  wax  is 
not  used  in  the  East.  A  person  leaving  property  in  Ihe 
custody  of  strangers— say  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  cara- 

cntered  without  legal  proof  of  the  fact.  Tlie  simplicity 
of  Ihe  Eaatem  locks,  and  the  case  uilh  which  they 
might  be  picked,  render  this  precaution  the  more  neo- 
es3ar>'.  Sometimes  a  coarsely  engraved  and  la^^ 
wooden  seal,  it  employed  for  this  purpose,  lliere  are 
dislinci  allusions  lo  Ibis  custom  in  Job  xxxviii,  14) 
Cant,  iv,  IS. 

Signet-rings  were  very  common,  especially  among 

but  often  the  inscription  hob  borne  by  a  stone  set  in  ul- 
ver  or  gold.  As  impression  frnm  Ihe  signct-ring  of  a 
monarch  gave  Ihe  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  in- 
Birument  lu  which  it  was  affixed,  so  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using  the 
roval  name.  Olid  created  the  highest  office  in  Ibe  Sule 
(Gen.  xli,  42(  Esth.  iii,  10,  13<  viii,  3;  Jer.  xku,  24; 
Dan.Ti,  10, 13, 17;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,S).  Rings, being 
so  much  employed  as  seals,  were  called  riTSS,  labtaSlli, 
which  ia  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  imprint,  and 
olaotoseal.  They werccommonly womasomamenlson 
Ihc  fingers — usuallv  on  Ibe  Utile  Gngerof  Ihe  right  band 
(Exod.  XXXV,  22 ;'  Lukp  xv,  22 1  James  ii,  2).  Such 
rings  were  anciently  made  of  silver,  gold,  or  bruniet 
.sometimes  the  hoop  was  of  iron,  and  the  signet  part  of 
gold.  Rings  were  early  set  with  gems  or  oiber  stones; 
and  when  designed  fur  seals  or  signets,  tbe  gems  were 
engraved  (Exod.xxviii,  11,21).  In  the  British  Museum 
there  are  sei-erol  rings,  ear-rings,  noee-ringo,  pendanta, 
signels,  beads,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments, 
from  tlie  tombs  of  Kgj'pt.  They  are  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  iron,  electrum,  cornelian, jasper,  porcelain,  ivoiy, 
glass,  emerald,  etc.  Rome  of  the  signels  are  set  with 
amulets  or  scarabci,  and  bear  the  prtenomen  ofTbolmca 
III.    There  are  finger-rings. 


res  of  deities,  etc.;  and  on  the 
ices  of  somctheprcnomen  uf 
menophislll;  on  others, the 
ames  of  Amcntuonk,  Amouu- 
ra,  CI6.  Among  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  the  puasession 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  English  resident 
physidan  at  Cairo,  is  the  well- 
authenticated  signet-ring  of 
Cheops.  It  it,  perhaps,  Ihe 
oldescaiticleof  the  kind  in  Ihe 
world,  and  is  of  flus  gold, 
weighing  nearly  three  sover- 
eigns, and  beating  the  name 
of  Shnfil,  the  Suphis  of  Mane- 
tfao,  and  the  Cheops  of  Ihe 
Greeks.     Thii  ptecioua  relic 
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of  the  Bge  of  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pjrniroid  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  The  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  in  the 
tombs  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  all  the  details  are 
minutely  attended  to  and  beautifully  executed.  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids  of  el-Glzeh.  One 
of  the  largest  signets  seen  by  Wilkinson  contained 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  bear- 
ing an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  devices  were  en- 
graved, one  inch  long,  six  tenths  in  iu  greatest,  and  four 
tenths  in  its  smallest  breadth.  On  one  face  was  the 
name  of  king  IIorus,of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  on  the 
second  a  lion,  with  the  legend  "  Lord  of  strength,**  refer- 
ring to  the  monarch ;  on  the  third  side  a  scorpion ;  and  on 
the  fourth  a  crocodile  (^nc  Eg^f*'  *^)  ^^)*     ^®  Sbau 


Slpnet-ring  of  Ilorti*.  (2  Ifi  the  entire  rin^,  with  its  swf  v> 
«1 ;  1  {«  th«  fiice-8ide,  with  dgiiature  of llorns;  8  and  4 
are  the  other  sidev.) 

Signincat  was  a  brief  name  for  the  writ  Dt  Ex- 
comtfoimcato  Capiendo  from  the  word  at  the  beginning 
of  the  writ — "  Significat  nobis  venerabilis  Pater,  H.  L. 
Episcopus,"  etc     See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  a.  v. 

Signorelli,  Luca  (called  Luca  of  Cortona)^  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Cortona  about  1440.  He 
was  instructed  first  by  Matteo  da  Sienna  and  afterwards 
by  Pietro  della  Franceses,  whose  style  he  seized  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  works  of  the  two  hare  often  been 
confounded.  He  painted  many  religious  subjects,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  iu  Hoefer,  A^our.  Bioff,  Ginerale^ 
B.  v. 

Signs.  1.  The  great  bells  at  Canterbury  in  the  12th 
century;  one  took  twenty-four  and  another  thirty-two 
men  to  sound  it,  2.  A  most  intricate  system  of  talking 
with  the  fingers,  nsed  by  the  Clugniacs  to  indicate  their 
wants  in  halL  8.  Gerbert  furnishes  a  minute  account 
of  a  similar  mannal  telegraph  made  use  of  by  the  pre- 
centor in  a  choir. — Walcott,  Sacred ArchaoL  a.  v. 

SIgXiliin  Cmcis  (siffn  of  the  cross)t  words  used  in 
the  form  for  confirmation,  etc.  The  modem  form  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  follows:  "Signo  te  signo 
cnicis,  et  confirmo  te  chrismate  salutis,  in  nomine 
Pa(  ■|-)tris,et  Fi(+)lii,  et  Spiritus  (+)  SanctL  Amen." 

Slgny,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
Wolsung,  and  was  married  against  her  consent  to  Slg- 
gnir  of  Gothland.  She  had  feared  that  her  husband  would 
bring  misfortune  to  her  family,  and  her  dread  was  real- 
ized in  the  murder  of  her  father  and  eight  of  her  broth- 
ers, Sigmnnd,  the  ninth  brother,  being  rescued  by  her. 
She  lived  in  concealment  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  with  Sig- 
raund,  and  having  presented  herself  before  him  in  a 
changed  form,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sinfioetli,  and  who  consequently  belonged  to 
the  Wolsung  race  by  descent  from  both  his  father  and 
his  mother.  Like  his  father,  he  was  immensely  strong. 
Sigmnnd  and  Signy  avenge<l  the  murder  of  their  father 
in  the  blood  of  Signy's  husband,  and  Signy  then  caused 
herself  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse,  as  she  had  no  wish 
to  live  after  her  revenge  had  besn inflicted.— Vollmcr, 
Wdrierb.  d,  Afythol,  s,  v. 

Sigrlioeffandr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of 
Odin*s  names,  signifying  the  orif/inator  of  victory, 

SigrUn  (or  Sigorlin),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  king  Swafnir  of  Swawaland,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  women.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
king  Hiorward  and  also  by  Hrodmar,  the  former  win- 
ning the  prize  through  the  cunning  of  his  follower,  the 
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jarl  Idmond,  who  shot  the  jarl  Franmarr  when  the  lat- 
ter, wearied  with  the  duty  of  guarding  Sigrlin,  which 
he  did  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  had  fallen  asleep. — VoU- 
mer,  WOrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Slgrun,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  he- 
roic maiden' of  the  primitive  time.     See  Swawa. 

Sigruimur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  suniame  of 
Oditi,  signifying  the  fortunate  victor, 

Sigthror,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odin*t 
names,  signifying  the  mighty  victor, 

Slgtifar  (^the  fortunate,  victorious  gods),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  a  name  given  to  all  the  Asens. 

Sigtopir  {the  houses  of  the  blessed  ones),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  abode  which  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
asas  who  remain  after  the  destruction  of  the  world. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sigtun,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  residence  beside 
the  Mselar  sea  in  the  dominions  of  king  Gylfe  which 
Odin  selected  for  himself.  It  was  a  temple  and  place 
of  sacrifice.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Slgtyr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Odin, 
signifying  the  god  of  victory, 

Sigurlami,  in  Norse  mythologyi  was  a  son  of  Odin 
who  was  made  king  of  Garderike  (Uussia)  by  his  father. 
He  married  Ileida,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  king,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  a  famous  race  of  heroea. — Voll- 
mer, Worterb,  d  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sigyn*  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
evil  asa  Loki,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  named  Narve 
and  Vale. 

Bl'bon  (Heb.  Sichon',  ",in"'p  [or  jn^O,  NumU  xxi, 
21,  23,  26,  28,  34 1  xxxii,  33;  DeuL  i,  4;  ii,  24,  81,  82; 
iii,  2,  G;  iv,  46;  xxix,  7;  Josh,  ii,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  45], 
sweeping  away,  i.  e.  warrior  [Gesen.],  or  bold  [  FUrst] ; 
Sept.  2]}(Mv  v.  r.  £u^v;  Joseph  us,  Zi^^wv),  the  king  of 
the  Amorites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxi,  21).  h,C,  1618.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  courage  and  audacit}'.  Short- 
ly before  the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabltes  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south 
of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon  with  great  slaugh- 
ter and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi,  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelitish  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporize  like  BaUk,  but  at  once  gathers  his 
people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was 
his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroye<l,  and  their 
district  from  Amon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once  the  poa- 
session  of  the  conqueror.  Josephus  (A  nt,  iv,  5,  2)  has 
preserved  some  singular  details  of  the  battle,  which 
have  not  survive<l  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Sept.  He  represents  the  Araoritish  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially  galled 
by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and  at  last 
sufienng  severely  from  thirst,  the}'  rushed  to  the  stream 
and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they  were  pursued  by  their 
active  enemy  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Wheth- 
er we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sibon  fixed  itself  in  the 
national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his  image  occupies 
in  the  official  records  and  in  the  later  poetry  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  a  truly  formidable  chieftain  (Deut.  xxxi, 
4;  Josh,  ix,  10;  xii,  2,  5;  xiii,  10,  21,  27;  Judg.  xi,  19, 
20,  21  {  1  Kings  iv,  19;  Neh.  ix,  22;  Psa.  cxxxv,  11; 
cxxxvi,  19).  It  is  probable  that  a  trace  of  the  name 
still  remains  in  the  J<rltl  Shihati,  a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous mountain  just  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. — 
Smith. 

Sl'hor  (Josh,  xiii,  3).    See  Shiiior. 

Bikes,  Henry  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  in  1883. 
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He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and  began  to  preach 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  uniieil  with  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1854,  and  served  in  the  regular  ministerial 
work  (with  the  exception  of  two  years— 18G1  and  1962 
— when  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at 
Washington,  D.  C.)  until  his  death,  June  20, 1865.  Mr. 
Sikes  had  a  vigorous  and  well-stored  mind,  and  was  un- 
tiring, industrious,  and  of  unflinching  courage.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSy  1866,  p.  17. 

Sikhs  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  tUhyd,  discipie)^  orig- 
inally a  religious  sect,  since  grown  into  a  nation,  and 
inhabiiing  the  Punjab.     Their  founder  was  Nanok 
(q.  v.),  who  has  been  succeeded  by  nine  pontiffs,  each 
of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  ffum, 
or  teacher.     His  object  was  to  unite  Hindfts  and  Mo- 
hammedans on  the  basis  of  a  pure  monotheism  and  of 
human  brotherhood.     Sufficient  proof  of  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  his  scheme  is  afforded  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  accepted  concurrently  the  incarna- 
tions of  Neo-Brahmarism  and  the  mission  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.     Nanok's  three  immediate  successors, 
while  zealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant 
sect,  avoided  secular  pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof 
from  political  complications.     Arjiln  (Arjunroal),  com- 
piler of  the  Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  A  diffrantk^ 
and  founder  of  Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  also 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebell- 
ious prince  Khusrii,  son  of  Jahanglr.     He  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Mussulman  government,  tortured,  and 
put  to  death  in  1606.     His  son,  Har  Govind,  led  the 
Sikhs  against  the  Mohammedans,  but  was  driven  from 
Lahore  to  the  northern  mountains.    It  was  under  Gum 
Govind,  the  tenth  of  the  "'  teachers,"  that  the  Sikhs  were 
first  formed  into  a  separate  state.     He  combated  the 
Mohammedan  power  and  religion;  and  Hind<lism,with 
its  castes,  fictions,  and  irrational  idolatr}',  fell  under  his 
ban.     He  also  wrote  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh 
Scriptures,  in  which  are  taught  the  w^orship  of  one  God, 
strict  morality,  and,  equally,  living  by  the  sword.     He 
was  assassinated  while  in  the  imperial  service  in  1708, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.     After  his  death,  perse- 
cution from  time  to  time  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  tribe ;  but  their  religious  fanaticism,  nourished  by 
the  sacred  writings  which  successive  leaders  had  pre- 
pared, lent  vigor  to  their  warlike  energies.     In  1764 
they  convcne<l  a  general  assembly,  formally  assumed 
the  character  of  a  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which 
the  name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.    Their  common- 
wealth was  designated  Khalsa,  and  its  twelve  corop(»- 
nent  states  were  called  misah,  and  were  governed  by 
nrdarSf  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  Maha  Singh  was  the 
most  powerful.     His  son,  Kunjlt  Singh,  consohdatcd 
the  misals  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  sway,  A.D. 
1838.  The  following  year  he  died,  aged  fifty-nine  years, 
leaving  a  kingdom,  called  I^hore,  which  included  all 
the  principal  Sikh  states  except  those  east  of  the  Sut- 
lej.     In  1846  they  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  nation.     New  complications  arising,  war 
between  the  Sikhs  and  Knglish  was  renewed  in  1848, 
but  concluded  unfavorably  for  the  Sikhs  in  February, 
1849.     The  portion  of  the  Sikh  territory  remaining  in- 
dependent is  comprised  in  the  nine  small  states  of  Sir- 
hind.     The  Sikhs  were  faithful  to  the  English  during 
the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857,  and  aided  materially  in  its 
suppression.    The  Sikhs  still  maintain  their  national 
characterbtics.  being  tall,  thin,  dark,  active,  excellent 
soldiers,  frank,  sociable,  and  pleasure -loving.     1'heir 
number  in  British  India  was  officially  given  in  1808  as 
1,129,819.    A  critical  acquaintance  with  the  real  views 
of  Nanok  and  Govind  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture until  a  detailed  translation  is  made  of  their 
works  by  some  scholar  completely  vc-rAcd  iu  HindO 
philosophy.    The  Adigi-anih  (the  original  record)  and 
the  Daiwin  Paldshi  da  Granth  (the  record  of  the  tenth 
king)  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  chicfiy  in  Hin- 
di! and  Panjabl,  the  former  containing  additionally  a 
little  Sanscrit,  and  the  latter  a  long  chapter  in  Persian. 


See  Cminingham,  History  of  the  Sikkt ;  Malcolm,  Sketch 
of  the  Sikhs ;  Asiatic  Researches^  y<As,  i,  ii ;  and  The 
Calcutta  Retiewy  vols,  xxi,  xxiii. 

Sil&nUB  is  mentioned  as  governor  of  Syria  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant,  xviii,  2,  4,  s.  f.).  According  to  Tacitta 
(who  surnames  him  Creticus),  he  was  in  that  office  in 
A.D.  16,  but  removed  from  the  govemorship  by  Tiberi- 
us in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  his  family  vrith  Germanicus,  inasmnch  as  a  daughter 
of  Silanus  had  been  betrothed  to  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the 
children  of  Germanicus  {AnnalSf  ii,  4,  43).  From  his 
name,  Creticus  Silanus,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Julia  gens,  but  was  adopt- 
ed l>y  the  Cecilia  gens.  It  has  been  further  snppwed 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  consul  Silanus  of  A.D. 
9  (Dion  Cass,  iv,  80),  who  is  better  known  as  Afetellus. 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  have  been  Q.  Cieciliua 
Metellus  Creticus  Silanus.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog, 

8.V. 

Si'laa  (1ikaQ)f  an  eminent  member  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name  in  the  Acta, 
but  probably  as  Siicanus  (q.  v.)  in  Paul's  epistles,  B.C 
47-65.  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold 
abbreviations  of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenas  for  Zeno- 
dorus,  Apollos  for  ApoUonius,  Hermas  for  Hermodorus. 
The  method  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  forms  is 
not  ver}'  apparent.  Silas  first  appears  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers (j^yovfievoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xv, 
22),  holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  {trpo^ff 
n}c,  ver.  82).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  silra, 
^  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he  ai>- 
pears  to  have  been  a  Boman  citizen  (xvi,  87).  He  was 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas on  their  return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (xv,  22,  82).  Having  accom- 
plished this  mission,  he  retunied  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  83 ; 
the  following  verse,  Uo^f  if  rtf  StX^  ivtfitivat  avrov, 
is  perhaps  an  interpolation  introduced  to  harmonize 
the  passage  with  ver.  40).  He  must,  however,  have 
immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected 
by  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionary 
journey  (ver.  40 ;  xvii,  40).  At  Beroea  he  was  lell  be- 
hind with  Timothy  while  Paul  proceeded  to  Athena 
(ver.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  moA*ementa 
until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (xviii,  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  ol)edience 
to  the  injunction  to  do  so  ( xvii,  15 ),  and  had  been 
sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii, 
2),  or  whether  his  movements  were  wholly  independent 
of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life 
of  St,  Fault  h  4^»  note).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  sev- 
eral times  noticed  (2  Cor.  i,  19 ;  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  These,  i, 
1).  He  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Paul,  and 
from  that  time  the  connection  between  them  appears  to 
have  terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  Peter's  first  epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v, 
12)  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the 
Identity  {  the  question  is  chiefly  interesting  as  bearing 
upon  the  Pauline  character  of  Peter's  epistles  (De 
Wette,  Einleit,  §  4).  We  have  to  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify  Silas  with 
Tertius  (Kom.  xvi,  22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation 
of  the  name  (ISS'^bd),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  all 
events  with  the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alford,  Prolegom, 
in  ActSf  1,  1).  —  Smith.  The  traditions  (ap.  Dorotlue- 
um  et  Hippolytum)  regard  Silas  and  Silvanus  as  differ- 
ent persons,  making  the  former  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
tl>e  latter  bishop  of  Thessalonica  (see  Fabricius,  Imx 
Evang.  p.  117;  Cellarius,  Diss,  de  Sila  Viro  ApostoL 
Jen.  i773).     See  Paul. 

Silent  Prayer.  In  the  ancient  Church  none  but 
communicants  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Church 
during  the  communion  service.  The  entrance  on  this 
service  was  made  by  a  mental  or  silent  prayer,  offered 
by  the  people  in  private,  and  thence  called  fvxn  ^m^ 
<nwiriitfthe  silent  prayer,  and  eixA  '^^^^  ^uiyoiav.thc 
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nenUl  prayer  {Cone  Laodic  can.  19).  Some  take  the 
prayer  in  ftUence  here  to  mean  no  move  than  prayers 
made  over  the  communicants  by  the  minister  alone, 
the  people  not  making  any  response;  but  we  are  to 
understand  here  such  private  prayers  as  each  particu- 
lar person  made  by  himself.  That  there  were  such 
private  prayers  appears  not  only  from  the  canon,  but 
from  several  ancient  writers  (Chrysostom,  De  non  Evul- 
gctndU  Pecc<iiis,v,  7^2;  Basil,  £>.  63).  See  Bingham, 
Chrigt,  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  cb.  i,  §  1. 

Silentiajli,  a  name  given,  1,  to  some  monks  in 
early  times.  This  was  not  a  name  of  any  particular 
order,  but  given  to  some  few  for  their  professing  a  more 
than  P^'thagorean  silence ;  such  as  Johannes  Silentia- 
rius,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but 
renounced  his  bishopric  to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine, 
where  he  got  the  name  of  SUentiarius  from  his  ex- 
traordinarv  silence  (Cyril,  Acta  i^anctorttm, Maii  13,  voL 
iii,  p.  234)'. 

2.  More  commonly  to  certain  men  who  were  civil 
officers  in  the  emperofs  palace,  and  servetl  both  as  ap- 
paritors to  execute  public  business,  and  as  guards  to 
keep  the  peace  about  him,  when  they  had  the  name  of 
Silentiarii,  under  which  title  they  arc  spoken  of  in  the 
Theodonan  Code  (lib.  vi, tit.  23).  See  Bingham,  ChrisL 
Antiq,  bk.  vii,  cli.  ii,  §  14. 

Silentlam  IndioSre,  an  ancient  form  of  speech 
used  to  bid  the  people  fall  to  their  private  devotions. 
This  signal  was  given  by  the  deacon  *,  but  when  the 
bishop  gave  the  signal,  he  said  Orenuu  (Let  us  pray). 
8ee  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

fiUlfinns,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  originally  sy- 
nonymous with  satyr  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  the  latter  term 
became  attachetl  to  a  class  of  companions  to  Bacchus, 
a  single  one  of  them,  Silenos,  obtained  a  special  prom- 
inence.    He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercur>*  or  of 
Pan,  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  whom 
he  brought  up  and  instructed.     Silenus  was  represent- 
ed as  a  jovial  old  roan,  bald-headed,  pug-nosed,  fat  and 
round  like  the  wine-bag  which  he  constantly  carried, 
and  usually  intoxicated.     He   did  not,  consequently, 
trust  to  his  legs,  but  generally  rode  on  an  ass.     His 
special  delight  was  in  music  and  dancing,  a  certain 
dance  being  named  from  him,  Silenus;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  flute  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.     He 
also  appears,  in  contrast  with  his  undignified  external 
appearance,  as  a  Bacchic  inspired  prophet  who  has  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  things  both  past  and  future,  and 
as  a  despiser  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  earthly  life. 
When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  com[)el  him  to  prophesy  and  sing 
by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of  flowers.    Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis,  in  Greece,  where  Methe  (drunkenness) 
stood  by  his  side  handing  him  a  cup  of  wine.     As  the 
companion  of  Bacchus,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with 
the  giants,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  in  part  through  the 
braying  of  his  ass.    The  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  JUno  or  run,  so  that  Silenus 
was  considered  the  rearer  of  Bacchus,  either  because 
moisture  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  or  lie- 
cause  the  ancients  always  mixed  water  with  the  wine 
they  drank.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  CIoms,  Mythol,  s.  v. ; 
Vollmer,  Worttrb,  d,  MjfthoL  s.  v. ;  Hirt,  Mi/thol,  BOderb. 
p.  104,  etc. ;  Mullcr,  A  ncierU  A  rt,  etc,  §  336. 

Silfintopr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
famous  asa-horses  on  which  the  gnds  rode  to  the  daily 
seat  of  judgment,— Vollmer,  Wurterb,  d,  Mgikol,  s.  v. 

Billcemiaxn  (etymology  unknown),  a  feast  given 
in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  uncertain  on  what  day. 
It  sometimes  appears  to  have  been  given  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral,  sometimes  on  the  NovendiaU  (q.  v.),  and 
sometimes  later. 

SlUnies,  in  Slavic  mythology,  waa  the  forest  god 
of  the  Poles,  to  whom  the  mosses  were  sacred  and  whose 


altar-fires  were  fed  with  moM  abne.— YoUmer,fr<9fter6. 
d,  MfthoL  B.  T. 

Silk.  The  only  undouUtd  notice  of  this  material  in 
the  canonical  Bible  occurs  in  Kev.  xviii,  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  (jatipiKov)  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  So  also  in  1  Mace,  iv,  23,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  spoil  obtained  from  the  Syrians  by  Judas.  It  ia, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  text- 
ure was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  that 
their  commercial  relations  were  extended  by  Solomon. 
For,  though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean earlier  than  that  of  Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim,  v, 
19)  in  the  4th  ceutuiy  B.C.,yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it 
does  to  the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  West- 
em  Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of  Isai- 
ah is  probably  afforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the  Sinim 
(q.  v.).  The  well-known  classical  name  of  the  sub- 
stance {mipiKovt  sericum)  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  although  Calmet  conjectured  that  nip*^*^ilp, 
urikdth  (Isa.  xix,  9,  A.  V. "  fine'*)  was  connected  with 
seriatm.  But  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  silk  in  the 
Old  TesL  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  text- 
ure, and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  name  sericum  reached  the  Greeks 
by  another  channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.  The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk 

are  "^pQ,  niishi,  and  pt^p?*  demishek.    The  former  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13  (A.  V.  **  silk"),  and  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  root  nuuh&h,  **  to  draw  out,** 
as  if  it  were  made  of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Pliny  (vi,  20 ;  xi,  26) ;  the  equivalent 
term  in  the  Sept.  {rpixaierov),  though  connected  in 
point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is,  never- 
theless, explained  by  Hesychins  and  Suidas  as  referring 
to  silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bling hair  (see  Fuller,  MisceU,  ii,  11;  Schroder,  VestiL 
Muiier.  p.  824  sq.).     The  other  term,  demishek,  occurs 
in  Amos  iii,  12  (A.  V.  '*  Damascus"),  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  our  "  damask,"  and  of  this  again  to  **  Damascus,"  as 
the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures  was 
carried  on.    It  appears,  however,  that  **  damask"  is  a 
corruption  of  dimakso,  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to  the  manufactured 
article  (Pusey,  Afin,  Proph,  p.  188).     The  A.  V.  con- 
founds VV,  skishj  hyssus,  with  "•  silk"  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22. 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  ex*- 
tremely  dubious.     (See  Hartmann,  Hebrderinn,  ii,  126 
sq.;  iii,  406  sq.).     We  have  notice  of  silk  under  ita 
classical  name  (D*^^*i^)  in  the  Mbhna  {Kit.  ix,  2),  where 
Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss-silk.    The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in  Kev.  xviii, 
12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus  {War,  vii,  5,  4),  as  well  as 
by  classical  writers  (e.  g.  Sueton.  Calif^.  62;  Mart,  xi, 
9).— Smith.    Aristotle  {Hist,  A  nim,  v,  19)  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  its  nature  by  describing  it  as  un- 
wound from  a  large  homed  caterpillar.    Notwithstand- 
ing this  information,  however,  the  most  erroneous  no- 
tions continued  to  be  entertained  respecting  its  origin ; 
for  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xi,  22)  attributed  it  to  a  worm 
that  built  nests  of  clay  and  collected  wax ;  while  Vir- 
gil {Georg,  ii,  121)  and  other  authors  supposed  that  the 
Seres  carded  the  down  from  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
from  flowers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  silk,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  captivity  of 
the  prophet  by  the  river  Chebar.  The  Medes  were  no- 
torious for  the  luxuriance  and  effeminacy  of  their  cos- 
tume, as  is  well  shown  in  Xenophon's  copious  details 
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(Cyrop.  pisnm).  After  the  oonqneet  of  Babylon  tnd 
the  possession  by  the  Persians  of  universal  empire,  the 
very  qointessence  of  magnificence  was  "the  Median 
robe,"  which  thenceforward  became  the  dress  of  honor. 
^  Gyrus  distributed  robes  to  his  great  men,  most  beauti- 
ful and  noble,  all  of  the  Median  sort."  These  were 
made  of  silk;  for  Procopius,  writing  bng  afterwards, 
when  the  silk-worm  had  become  known  in  Europe,  says, 
'*The  robes  which  the  Greeks  used  to  call  Median  we 
now  call  ailieru"  The  author  of  The  Peripius  of  the 
Erytkrean  Sea  speaks  of  silk  in  Malabar  as  an  article 
imported  from  countries  farther  east,  which,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  the  raw  material ;  for  in  the  St4itute8 
of  Menu,  of  an  antiquity  far  more  remote,  we  read  of 
^  silk  and  woollen  stuffs"  and  "  silken  clothes"  {Menu, 
V,  120;  xii,64);  and  "woollen  cloth, deer-skins,  jewels, 
tojl  nikit  variously  colored  garments,  and  beautiful  or- 
naments" are  enumerated  as  presents  in  the  Ramayana 
(i,  61).  Pliny,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Aristotle 
above  cited,  states  that  silk  came  to  Greece  from 
Assyria  and  was  worked  up  by  the  Grecian  women; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  rich  and  curi- 
ous products  of  China,  her  silk  and  porcelain,  reached 
the  marts  of  Egypt,  of  Phasnicia,  and  of  Greece  by  va- 
rious routes — one  from  the  south  of  China  through  In- 
dia, and  thence  either  by  sea  up  the  Persian  and  Arabi- 
an gulfs  or  across  the  Indus  through  Persia  by  the 
great  Syrian  and  Arabian  caravans;  and  another  by  the 
grand  route  of  Central  Asia,  by  Bactra,  "situate  on  the 
highway  of  the  confluence  of  nations,"  whence  the  op- 
ulence of  Thibet,  Tartar>%  and  China  was  pdnreii  in  a 
ceaseless  and  splendid  tide  of  traffic  through  the  Caspi- 
an Gates  (see  Heereu,  Hist,  Retearcketf  passim ;  and 
Wilkinson.  Arte.  Egypt,  iii,  107).  "As  the  dress  de- 
scribed [in  Ezek.  xvij  is  intended  ta  be  of  the  richest 
materials,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  prophet 
would  mention  silk  if  silk  were  known  to  him.  Silk 
continued  to  bear  an  astoniflhingly  high  price  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  we  find  that  silk 
was  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  men  under  Tiberius. 
When  they  did  wear  it,  silk  formed  only  part  of  the 
fabric,  robes  entirely  of  silk  being  left  to  the  women. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  most  extravagant  luxuries 
or  effeminacies  of  Heliogabalus  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  wore  a  robe  of  entire  silk ;  and  the  anecdotes 
are  well  known  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who 
caused  a  silk  robe  which  had  become  his  property  to 
be  sold,  and  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  its  extravagant  cost,  a  silk  dress  which 
his  consort  earnestly  requested  from  him.  Such  anec- 
dotes have  an  emphasis  here,  where,  by  a  figurative 
reference  to  the  most  rich  and  costly  articles  of  dress 
then  known,  God  describes  the  precious  and  glorious 
things  with  which  he  had  invested  the  people  he  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  and  misery  of  Egypt"  (Kitto, 
Pid,  Bible,  ad  loc.). 

The  silk  known  to  us  is  entirely  produced  by  one  in- 
sect, the  caterpillar  of  a  sluggish  moth  known  as  Bom- 
hyx  mori,  after  its  proper  food-plant,  the  mulberry  (iYfo- 
rui).  The  Ian*®  of  other  moths  produce  silk,  and  in 
India  several  species  are  cultivated,  as  the  Tusseh  and 
the  Arrindy  silk-worms.  But  there  is  none  that  can 
compete  with  the  Chinese  worm  for  the  exquisite  soft- 
ness, gloss,  and  beauty  of  its  silk,  and  its  suitability  for 
the  finer  textiles.  Every  one  in  this  country  is  now 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  bombyx;  with  the 
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roand,  flattened  eggs;  the  gray  worms  which  they  pro- 
duce which  feed  so  voraciotisly  on  mulberry-leaves,  till 
they  become  plump  white  caterpillars,  three  inches 
long,  and  fumuhed  with  a  little  horn  behind ;  with  the 
oval  yellow  cocoona  of  silk  which  these  caterpillars  form 
around  their  own  bodies;  with  the  short  kflnown  pupa 
into  which  each  immured  caterpillar  changes ;  and  with 
the  sof>,  downy,  cream-colored  moth  with  feathery  an- 
tenusD  that  in  due  time  emerges  from  the  pupa,  and 
from  the  cocoon  if  undisturbed.  The  mode  of  unwind- 
ing the  cocoons  and  reelitig.off  the  silken  thread  is  also 
familiarly  known. — Fairbaim. 

Bill,  CiLL,  or  Sole  (Fr.  teuU,  from  Lat  tolum),  1. 
The  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  window,  doorway,  or  other  similar  open- 
ing. 2.  Also  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  or  plate, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  partition.  8.  Also  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  near  the  base  of  bouses 
which  are  built  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of  brick. 
— ^Parker,  Glo9i,  of  A  rchitecf,  s.  v. 


WifidoW'slll,  Fotherlugay,  England. 

Bill,  George  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1791.  lie  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Rochester  Presbytery  in  1821,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  in  1825  as  an  evangelist  among  the  new 
settlements  of  the  presbytery.  Ue  afterwards  preached 
at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years.  In  1827  he  edited  the 
Rochester  Observer,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  West- 
em  New  York.  lie  removed,  in  1835,  to  Illinois,  where, 
in  1841,  he  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
labored  at  Brunswick,  Peoria  Co.  In  1849  he  re- 
moved to  Farmington,  Mich.,  and  finally  returned  East 
with  no  regular  charge,  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  poor  and  destitute.  lie  died  May 
28,  1859.  Mr.  Sill  was  a  good  scholar,  and  specially 
fond  of  antiquarian  research.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Verse  Book  of  Scripture  for  Sunday-schooU  (Rochester, 
1834, 8  vo)  :~a  Manual  of  the  Bistojy  and  Polity  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church: — and  a  Genealoyical  History 
of  the  Sill  Family  (Albany,  1859,  12mo),  posthumous. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  l/ist,  Alntanac,  1860,  p.  204 ;  Whit- 
more,  Hand-book  of  A  mer,  GeneaL  p.  158.     (J.  L.  S.) 

SU'la  (Heb.  SiUa\  M^O,  a  tvig  or  basket  [Gesen.], 
a  highvay  [FUrst];  Sept.  FaoXXa  and  TaXaai;  Yulg. 
Sela),  "The  house  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  SiUa" 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash  (2  Kings  xii, 
20).  Millo  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  the  citadel 
of  the  town,  and  situated  on  Mount  Zion.  Silla  must 
have  been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam  would  be 
appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  names 
is  tempting  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  241);  but  the  likeness 
exists  in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  in 
the  original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  afilrms  Silla 
to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  Othos 
(as  Thentus,  in  Kurzyef.  erey,  Ilandb.  on  the  passage; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  Isr.  iii,  70)  refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  con- 
nected with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (M^DQ) 
which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  the 
court  of  the  temple. — Smith.    This  latter  is  ooofirmed 
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by  the  etymology  (fVom  ^^D,  to  raUt  $.n  embankment). 
See  Jerusalrm. 

Silla,  the  actual  and  supreme  god  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greenlandersy  who  is  also  named  Pirlaoma,  The 
name  signifies  the  one  above.  He  raises  the  dead  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  is  graciously  or  angrily  disposed  towards 
men  in  accordance  with  their  character  for  virtue.  The 
training  of  children  is  not  at  all  understood  by  that  peo- 
ple; but  the  invariable  earnestness,  quietness,  and  good 
behavior  of  the  older  persons  produce  their  effects  upon 
the  young  in  begetting  in  them  similar  traits.  A  mother 
may,  nevertheless,  be  heard  now  and  then  to  rebuke  her 
child  with  the  words  "  Silla  cekoa,"  i.  e.  the  one  above 
sees  it.  SilU  is  to  them  the  Supreme  and  Incompre- 
hensible Being. — VoUmer,  WOrterb.  d,  AlyUi/oL  s.  v. 

EUUagik  Sartok,  a  powerful  idol,  venerated  among 
the  Greenlanders.  He  dwells  in  the  fields  of  ice,  and 
canses  storms.— Yollmer,  Wortei-b.  d.  MythoL  s,  v. 

Sillery,  Fabio  Brulart  db,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Pressigny  (Touraine)  OcL  25, 1655, 
and  was  a  relative  of  the  marquis  Nicolas  de  Brulart. 
He  was  educated  in  philosophy  at  the  College  de  la 
Mareche,  and  was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  as  a 
teacher  in  1681.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  in  1692  exchanged  that  see  for  Soissons. 
He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  20, 1714.  He  left  a  few  religious 
works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GirUrate,  s.  v. 

BiUick,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1805, 
and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Falling  away, 
he  was  restored  when  about  twenty-four.  He  then  spent 
two  years  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  about  two  years 
at  the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1834  he  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  remained  in  it  until  its  divi- 
sion (1848),  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Conference,  and  continued  efTective  till  1861,  when 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in  York- 
ville,  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  where  he  died  July  10, 
1865.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  a  good  preacher,  prac- 
tical, entertaining,  and  instructi  ve.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
mtai  Conferences,  1865,  p.  73. 

Sillon     See  BBticu. 

Silnoy-Bog,  a  god  mentioned  In  Slavic  mythology 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  war-god  of  the  ancient  Rus- 
sians and  Poles.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior,  heavily 
armed,  and  having  the  skulls  of  men  and  beasts  scattered 
about  at  his  feet. — ^Yollmer,  Worterb,  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Silo'^,  BUo'^m,  or  Sbilo'&h,  a  pUce  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Wc  use,  in  part,  the  account 
given  in  Smith's  Diaionary  of  the  Bible, 

I.  Name, — This  occurs  in  a  different  form  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  A.  V.,  sa  applied  to  water,  in  three 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  wc  here  arrange  clironolog- 
ically. 

1.'"  The  Waters  of  Siiiloah"  (Heb.  Mey  hash'Ski- 

lo'ikhy  tj^^'ij  "^^  t  ^P^  ^<>  vOuip  Toil  'S^iXman  v.  r.  £i- 
XcMz/u ;  Saadias,  A  in  Selwdn ;  V u  Ig.  aquas  Siloe) ,  a  certain 
soft-tiowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii, 
6)  to  point  his  comparison  between  the  quiet  confidence 
in  Jehovah  which  be  was  urging  on  the  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  fur  whose 
alliance  they  were  clamoring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in  ques- 
tion were  the  same  that  are  better  known  under  their 
later  name  oiSiloam — the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jem- 
aalem.  Objection  has  been  taicen  to  the  fact  that  the 
*' waters  of  Siloam"  run  with  an  irregular  intermittent 
action,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as 
flowing  "softly."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  inves- 
tigators (Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  i,  841, 2 ;  Barclay,  Ciiy  of 
the  Great  King,  p.  516)  establishes  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
turbance only  takes  place,  at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  say  three  to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four,  the  itow  \iekag  **  perfectly  qniesoent**  during  the 
rest  of  the  time.  In  summer  the  disturbance  only  oo- 
cuzs  onoe  in  two  or  three  dajrs.  Such  interruptions  to 
the  quiet  flow  of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  inter- 
fere with  the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

2.  »  The  Pool  of  Siloau**  <Heh.  Bertkdth  hask^She'^ 
lack,  nbl^n  Da^a ;  Sept.  KoXvftPii^pa  r&v  Kwiinfv  v,  r. 
Twv  ^(Tov  ^iXiit&fi ;  Vulg.  Piscina  Siloe)t  a  locality  on 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  near  **  the  king's  garden** 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
name  which  is  first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Siloam, 
and  is  now  Selwdn,  The  root  of  them  aU  is  doubtless 
nblb,  shaldch,  *'to  send."  The  meaning  of  Shelaek, 
taken  as  Hebrew,  is  "  dart."  This  cannot  be  a  name 
given  to  the  stream  on  aoooant  of  its  swiftness,  because 
it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  anything 
but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream  (Isa.  viii,  6).  It  is 
probably  an  acoommodation  to  the  popular  mouth,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  exemplified  in  the  name  Dart, 
which  is  now  borne  by  more  than  one  river  in  England, 
and  which  baa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  swiftness, 
but  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word,  which 
also  appears  in  the  various  forma  of  Derwent,  Darent, 
and  perhaps  TrenL 

8.  "The  Pool  or  Siloau*'  {fi  KoXvfifiifdpa  rov  2k- 
\<adft,  which  the  evangeUst  immediately  explains  by 
adding,  ^^  which  is  interpreted  Seni,'^  o  iptuivtotrat  'Airf- 
ffraXfiei'oc,  evidently  deriving  it  from  ri7D),  a  bathing- 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  to  which  our  Lord  sent 
the  blind  man  to  wash  in  order  to  the  recovery*  of  his 
sight  (John  ix,  7-tl). 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  the  only  oth- 
er Biblical  occurrence  of  the  name  by  "  the  Tower  in 
Siloam"  (6  vvpyoQ  iv  rtf  ZiXcuo/i,  Vulg.  lurris  in  Si- 
loe^f  to  which  Jesns  alluded  as  the  cause  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  certain  Jews  (Luke  xiii,  4).  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  a  different  place  to  be  here  meant; 
but  some  structure  adjoining  the  fountain  is  doubtless 
designated.  There  were  fortifications  hard  by,  for  of 
Jotham  we  read,  "  on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much" 
(2  Chron.  xxvii,  8) ;  and  of  Manasseh  that  "  he  com- 
passed about  Ophel"  (xxxiii,  14);  and,  in  connection 
with  Ophel,  there  is  mention  made  of  **a  tower  that  li^ 
eth  ouf*  (Neh.  iii,  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in  Si- 
loam, while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conject- 
ure that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate/atf. 

The  above  change  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  per- 
haps indicates  merely  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  or 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the  three 
centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehcmiah.  Rabbinical 
writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz, 
retain  the  earlier  Shiloach  in  preference  to  the  later  Sh^ 
loch.  The  rabbins  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the 
Bible  (mb-'m,  Dach,  Codex  Talmudicus,  p.  867).  The  • 
Sept.  gives  Xtkutdfi  in  Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  co- 
Xvfiftridpa  T&v  KiitdiutVt  the  pool  of  the  sheep -skins, 
or  "fleece-pool;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day,  it  was 
used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.  In  Tal- 
mudical  Hebrew  Shelach  signifies  "  a  skin"  (Levi,  Zm- 
gua  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  translators  attached 
this  meaning  to  it,  they  and  the  earlier  rabbins  consid- 
ering Nehemiah's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from  Si- 
loam, probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  sheep-gate 
(John  V,  2),  the  irpofiartKr^  KoXvfifin^pa  of  Eusebius, 
the  probatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  it  is  Be- 
thesda, and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
We  may  observe  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the 
Peshito,  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  1  Kings  i,  33  read 
Shiloah  for  the  Gihon  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulg.  has 
uniformly,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  Sihe;  in 
the  Old  calling  itpiscina,  and  in  the  New  natatoria.  The 
Latin  fathers,  led  by  the  Vulg.,  have  always  Siloe;  the 
old  pilgrims,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulg.,  Siloe  or 
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Sjfloe.  The  Greek  fatben,  adhering  to  the  Sept,  have 
SUoam,  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
JoMphttS  gives  both  Siioam  and  JSiloa  (£iXii>af(  and  £i- 
Xtjd),  generslly  the  former. 

II.  Jdadification, — Siioam  is  one  of  the  few  undis- 
puted localities  (though  Keland  and  some  others  mis- 
placed it)  in  the  topography  of  JeruBalem,  still  retaining 
its  old  name  (with  the  Arabic  modification,  SUw&n)^ 
while  every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible  designation. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  partic- 
ularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Josephus, 
tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both  **  sweet  and 
abundant"  (  War^  v,  4,  1).  Apart  from  the  identity  of 
name^  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  testimony, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the  present  Bir- 
ket  SUwdn  with  the  SkUoah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Siioam 
of  John.  There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Blr 
Eyub  (the  well  of  Salah-ed-din,  Ihn^Efubj  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239),  but  none  in  fixing 
Siioam.  Josephus  mentions  it  frequently  in  his  Jewish 
War^  and  his  references  indicate  that  it  was  a  somewhat 
noted  place,  a  sort  of  city  landmark.  From  htm  we  learn 
that  it  was  without  the  city  (t  (w  tw  &(mi»»Ci  H^or,  v, 
9,  4) ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall"  took 
a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward  (^vocafiirrov  lig  tivaro- 
XflVf  ibid,  v,6, 1) ;  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it  (r^i* 
viro  ZiXu>dfi  ^payya,  ibid,  vi,  8,  5),  and  one  be$ide  it 
(ry  Kard  ri}v  £iAiiid/4  ^opayyi,  ibid,  v,  12,  2) ;  a  hill 
(Xo^oi;)  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  t)r  rock  called  Feristereon 
(i6td) ;  that  it  was  at  the  tenotnation  or  mouth  of  the 
TyropoBon  (ibid,  v,  4,  1) ;  that  close  beside  it,  apparent- 
ly eastwanl,  was  another  pool  called  Solomon's  Pool,  to 
which  the  "old  wall*'  came  after  leaving  Siioam,  and 
past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  wss  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  A  tUonine  Itinerary  (A.D.  333)  it  is  set  down  in 
the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "juxta  murum," 
as  Josephus  implies;  whereas  now  it  is  a  considerable 
distance — upwards  of  1200  feet^— from  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  south- 
em  wsil  of  the  Haram. 

Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century*, 
describes  it  as  "ad  radices  montis  Moriah"  (m  Matt,  x), 
and  tells  (though  without  endorsing  the  fable)  that  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood  ("rubra  saxa")  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  were  still  pointed  out  (in  Afatt,  xxiii). 
He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  as  Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropceon  {in  Jtr,  it);  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  rabbins)  never  mentions  the  Tyropceon,  while 
he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hinnom  and  Tophet, 
with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siioam  (>yi 
Jer.  xiZf  G;  xxxilj  35).  "Tophet, qu»  est  in  valle  filii 
Eunom,  ilium  locum  signiHcat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irriga- 
tur,  et  est  amoenus  atque  nemorosus,  hodieque  hortorum 
prsebet  delicios**  (t»  Jer,  rm).  He  speaks  of  Siioam  as 
dependent  on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  useil 
in  his  day :  "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  h<x;  non  perpetuo  utitur 
civitas;  et  usque  in  pneaentem  diem  sterilitas  pluvia- 
rum,  non  solum  fnigum  aed  et  bibendi  inopiam  facit"  {in 
Jer,  xiv).  Now,  though  Jerome  ought  to  have  known 
well  the  water  supplies  of  Jenisalem,  seeing  he  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet 
other  authorities  and  the  modern  water  provision  of  the 
city  show  us  that  it  could  never  have  been  wholly  de- 
pendent on  it»  pools.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked 
private  cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence 
it  often  happened  that  it  was  the  besieffersy  not  the  be- 
tiegedf  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  records  a 
memorable  instance  to  the  contrar>',  when,  relating  a 
speech  he  made  to  the  Jews,  standing  beyond  their 
darts  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  wall  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  carried,  he  speaks  of  Siioam  as  overflowing 
•ince  the  Bomans  had  got  access  to  it,  whereas  before, 


when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  dry  (IFiar,  r,  9,  4).  We 
may  here  notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except 
perhaps  in  the  veiy  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered 
city.  Dr.  Barelay  says  that  "  within  a  cireoit  swept 
by  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs"  {City  of  the  Great  King^ 
p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  consul  Finn  adds,  **  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  under  the  truth,  btit  they  are  almost  all  found 
to  the  south  and  south-wcitt:  in  those  directions  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  village  without  springs."  Stra- 
bo's  statement  is  that  Jerusalem  itself  was  rocky  but 
well  watered  (cvt/^pof)?  but  all  the  region  around  was 
barren  and  waterless  (kvwpdv  Kai  dvvipoVf  xvi,  2, 36). 
We  ha%'e  only  to  add  that  Jerome  {Cotnmeni,  in  £$a, 
ntt,6),  indicating  its  situation  more  precisely,  also  men- 
tions its  irregular  flow— a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pilgrims  and 
travelleis.  This  assures  us  that  the  present  fountain  of 
Siioam  is  that  which  he  had  In  view,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  to  which  the  scriptural  notices  refer  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

Soon  after  Jerome,  Antoninus  of  Placentia,  in  his  Pil- 
grimage  (A.D.  570),  gives  a  similar  description,  and 
mentions  especially  that  at  certaui  hours  only  did  the 
fountain  pour  forth  much  water.  He  also  distinguishes 
between  the  fountain  and  the  pool  where  the  people 
washed  themselves  for  a  blessing.  In  the  7th  century 
Antoninus  Mart^T  mentions  Siioam  as  both  fountain 
and  pool.  Bernhard  the  monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  annalists  of  the  Crusades  mention  its 
site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (A.D.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  great  spring  of 
Shiloach  which  runs  into  the  brook  Ketlron"  (Asher*s 
ed.  i,  71),  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  upon  ii" 
(b;),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  da}*s  of  his  fa- 
thers. Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present  ruined  pil- 
lars are  the  relics?  Caumont  (A.r>.  1413)  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  Siloah,  "  ou  est  le  fonteyne  ou  le  {tic)  vierge 
Marie  la\*oit  les  drapellez  de  son  enfant,"  and  of  the 
fountain  of  Siioam  as  close  at  hand  ( Voyage  ^(hdtremer 
en  Jherusalem,  etc.  [  Paris  cd.],  p.  68).  Felix  Fabri  (A.D. 
1484)  describes  Siioam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage,  but 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his  flasks 
with  its  e^'e-healing  water.  Arnold  von  Harff  (A.D. 
1496)  also  identifies  the  spot  {Die  Pi/ger/ahti  [Col.  ed.], 
p.  186).  After  this  the  references  to  Siioam  are  innu- 
merable; nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vaiy 
in  their  location  of  iu  We  hardly  needed  these  testi- 
monies to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topogra- 
phers have  rested  on  these  entirely. 

Scripture,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  the 
mouth  of  the  T^'ropcoon  as  Josephus  docs,  brings  us  very 
near  it,  both  in  Nchemiah  and  John.  The  reader  who 
compares  Neh.  iii,  15  with  xii,87  will  find  that  the  pool 
of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, the  wall  above  the  house  of  David,  the  watcr-gato, 
and  the  king's  garden  were  all  near  each  other.  The 
evangelist's  narrative  regarding  the  blind  man,  whose 
eyes  th^  Lord  miraculously  opened,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Siioam  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  TeiDple.  The  Rab- 
binical traditions,  or  historietf  as  they  doubtless  are  in 
many  cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siioam  in  connection 
with  the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siioam  that  the 
Levitc  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the  "last 
and  great  day  of  the  feast"  of  Tabernacles;  it  was  from 
Siioam  that  he  brought  the  water  which  was  then 
poured  over  the  sacrifice.  In  memon'  of  the  water  from 
the  rock  of  Rephidim;  and  it  was  to  this  Siioam  water 
that  the  Lord  pointed  when  he  stood  in  the  Temple  on 
that  day  and  cried,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink."  The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to 
wash,  not  «n,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  at  (ciV)  the  pool 
of  Siioam  (see  Wolfii  Curegf  etc  Or  ci'c  gets  its  force 
from  i'lrayc,  viyf/ai  coming  between  the  verb  and  its 
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piepoulion,  parrniheticilly,  "Go  to  th«  pool  and  wub 
(hinacvM  lbere"},for  it  wu  th«  diy  froni  huej-nlhBl 
wu  to  be  wuhed  ofl;  ind  die  t\ti\gtlit  U  onful  lo 
thnnr  in  ■  mnirk,  not  Tut  t!ie  purpose  of  lelltiig  ul  tbAt 
Silmun  nwuit  an  "  ■qucduct,"  » tonw  think,  but  to  give 
liigber  ligiiificinca  lo  (he  miraclp.  "Go  v»h  in  ibe 
pool  of  Stlo>m"wM  ihecomniaiHl;  the  evwigeliat  tdi», 
"which  isby  inierpretaliDn,  Mnl."  Un  ihe  iiiner  metn- 
ing  here,  tha  parallflitiD  bclvnii "  the  arnl  on«"(|j]kF, 
iv,  18i  Jnhn  x,S6)  nml-'tbe  wilt  Kaler,"the  miwiutieil 
one  and  Ihe  miwoiiait  |noi,wa  My  nothing  further  than 
whalSL  Baail  aaid  well,  in  hie  expoaition  of  iheSib  of 
iMiah:  ric  o£f  u  amornXftivoc  mi  i'i/o^ri  piim)';  I] 
vtpi  of  iipiiTai,  jcvpiuc  airimaXxi  fji '  Eni  iraXiv.  cue 
ipimi  aiti  tpauyaaa.  That  "  seiil"  it  the  natural  in- 
terpieUUion  ii  evident,  not  limply  rrom  the  Kord  itielf, 
but  from  other  paaugea  where  nbc  ia  uaed  in  oonnec- 
[ion  with  water,  u  Job  iii,  10,  "  he  lailelh  icaltri  upon 
the  flelda;"  and  Eiek.  XKXt,  4,  "the  mt  out  her  little 
riren  unto  all  tiie  Ircea  of  the  field."  The  TalmndiMi 
coincide  with  tbe  erani^liit,  and  nay  thai  Shiloach  wu 
•0  calleil  becante  itaentrorth  ilswaien  to  water  the  gar- 
(Icoa  (Uti,  LiaguaSaci-a).  We  may  add  Ilonwr'a  line— 
i»a|jui>  1'  i<  <■;(«  7i.  ^,0.'  (/t.  Ill,  «t). 
III.  Jtotkrn  lMcaliif.  —  l.  Ctntrcd  Dacriptioii.^  A 
little  way  below  the  Jewiah  burying-ground,  IhiC  on  the 
oppoaile  aide  of  the  valley,  where  tha  Keilruii  luma 
■lightly  weaiwanl.  and  widens  itaelfconBidenblr,  ia  [be 
Kounuin  of  the  Virgin,  or  Um  ed-Deraj,  near  Ihe  be- 
pnningof  that  aaddle-ahaped  projection  of  the  Temfrie 
hill  Buppoaed  lo  be  the  Uphel  of  the  lUble  and  the 
Opblaa  of  Joaepbua.  See  Ex-Koouu  At  the  back 
part  of  thii  fountain  a  aublernineoua  pauage  begina, 
through  which  Ilie  water  flow*,  and  ihmiigh  which  a 
man  may  make  hia  way,  a«  did  Kohinaoii,  Barclay,  and 
IVarren,  aometimea  walking  erect,  aomelimes  itooping. 


am.    Thi 

kcepa,  in  general,  a  ■■■utIi-wrMerly  direc 
iiig  In  Kobinaon,  17o0  feet  long,  while  (be  direct  du- 
lance  between  Silwdn  and  Um  eit-DcraJ  i>  only  a  litlk 
abot-e  liOO  feel.     In  fiirmer  days  thin  paaaage  waa  evi- 
dently deeper,  u  ita  bed  it  aand  of  aooie  depth,  which 
liaa  been  accumulating  fur  agea. 
Thii  conduit  haa  had  tribuurieis 
which  have  formerly  tent  theii 
water)  down  from  the  city  pnoli 
or  Temple  wells  to  awell  .Siloam. 
lUrcUy  write*,  "In  expl'iring  ihi 


merly  been  tuppoaed  (o  enter.  I  then  obaorveit  a  laigv 
opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  jiut  below  the 
pool,  wbicli,  though  once  a  copious  ltibutar\',  it  now 
drj-.  Bemg  too  much  choked  with  leiaene  and  rubbilh 
to  be  penetratal  far,  I  carefully  noted  ila  puaition  and 
beating,  and,  on  aearching  for  it  above,  toon  identi&ad 
it  DO  the  exterior,  where  it  aiiumcd  an  upward  direc- 
tion lowarda  the  Temple,  and,  entering  through  a 
breach,  traverted  it  for  nearly  a  thouHind  feet,  ume- 
lima  erect,  Hmciiniea  bending,  aoinetimea  inching  my 
way  anake-faahion,  till  at  latt  I  reached  a  point  near 
the  wall  where  I  heard  the  donkeys  tripping  along  over 
my  beaiL  I  waa  iaiinfled,  on  subW(|Denlly  locating  oar 
courte  above  ground  niih  the  throdulite,  ihatihia  ctual 
derived  ila  former  supply  of  water,  not  from  Moriah, 
but  from  Zion"  (iUt  p.  a23),  Lieut.  Warren,  of  Ihe 
Engliah  party  *x{daring  Jerusalem,  hts  more  recently 
examineil  the  water- pasaogea  from  the  Virgin's  Fount, 
and  found  aeveral  oul1et^  all  blocked  up,  however, 
with  dil/rii,  except  one  which  led  up  ilimugh  the  rock 
to  Ihe  Burface  »n  the  wt*t.  lie  ia  iiKtiocO  to  think  that 
the  supply  of  water  came  from  Ihe  Temple  rock  (Jenr- 
Mulem  Bfeortredji^lSimi.-).  Certain  it  is,  at  all  ei'enta, 
that  Ihe  water  of  both  fountains  it  Ihe  aame,  though 


beba 

.andlbatoftheFountam 

of  the  Virgil 

good.    U 

baa  a 

■eculiar  latte,  sweetiali  and  very  slightly  brack- 

ish,  b 

ut  not  at  all  diugreeahle 

Lalo  iu  I 

when 

the  water  is  low,  it  ia  said 

to  become  more  brack- 

markablecin 

ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters,  which,  alth 

lugh  often 

f  Siloam,  m 

St  belong 

equal 

V  lo  both  fountains.    Dr. 

Robinson  lii 

nm'W  wil- 

neiaed 

le  ViTgin, 

where 

the  water  rose  in  Ave  n 

inutn  one  f 

oir,  and  iu  another  Are  mi 

uteaaanklo 

[•former 

evel. 

The  intervals  and  the 

xtent  of  the 

flow  and 

ebbi 

this  and  Ihe  fountain  of 

Siloam  vary 

with  the 

;  but  the  fact,  though  i 

hat  not  ye 

beenoc- 

Ihe  water  from  the  Virgin's  Fi 
til  Siluam,  I  diacovered  ■  similar 
channel  entering  from  the  north. 


.mesochokeawitn 
ciiidd  be  (ravened 


of  the  cleft  or  saddle  of  Zioi 

if  thia  channel  was  ni 

ei1  for  the  purpose  of  co 

tn  Siloam  Ihe  surplus  w. 

Heiekish'a  aquediun,  1  am 

lo  auggeat  any  purpose  to 

it  enuld  have  been  applied"  {(?i/y  t 

o/ChtGnalKBig,f. 305),    ' 

otberplace  he  lellH  ussometbing   i 

more;  "  Having  loitered  in  tl 

pool  [Virgin's  Fount]  till  thecon 

ing-down  of  the  water^  I  hh 

found  aeveral  widely  separated   I 

places  where  it  gained  admit-  ■ 

tance,  beaidea  Ihe  opening  under  * 

the  ttept,  where  atone  it  had  for-  Tha  Prasent  "  Pool  of  mown."  (Fiwn  a  pbulograpb  taken  by  lb 


1ST*.) 
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water  poure  iistlf  into  the  miin  pool  (JVorralice  n/ 
Miuumlu  Ihe  Jctct,i,207).  This  pool  ii  oblong ;  eigh- 
teen ^<xt  in  Irngtbaacardlag  to  lj]h(Viagffio  at Sanio 
Sfpolcrv,  X.D.  1678),  fifty  fwt  »«™nling  to  Barclay, 
siul  firty-thrce  according  to  KotHnun.  It  ia  eit;hceeii 
feet  broad  and  nineteen  feet  deep  according  lo  Kobin- 
aoii;  but  Barclay  girea  a  more  minute  measurement; 
"fourteen  anil  a  half  at  the  Iciwer  (^asLem)  end  and 
seventeen  at  (he  upper;  in  weslern  end  aide  being 
somewhat  bent.  It  is  eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but 
never  lilleii,  the  water  either  paning  directly  through, 
or  being  tnuliitaineil  al  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
This  ia  effected  by  leaving  open  or  clo«ng  (with  a  few 
handfula  uf  weeds  at  the  giresenl  day,  hut  furmerly  hy  • 
flood-gate)  an  ipentire  at  the  batuini.  At  ■  height  of 
,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  boiloin  ill  dimtiisliinB  be- 
come enlarged  ■  few  feel,  and  the  water,  attaining  Ihii 
level,  falls  through  an  aperture  at  ita  lower  end  iiilo  an 
tduci,  aubtemneaii  at  lint,  but  aoon  appearing  in  a  deep 
ditch  under  the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Opbel,  and  ia  re- 
ceived into  a  few  small  reacrvoirg  and  trougha"  <Rar- 
day,  p.  624).  This  large  receptacle  is  faced  wirh  a 
wall  uf  atone,  now  greatly  out  uf  repair.  Several  col- 
umiu  itand  out  fif  the  aide  walls,  extending  from  ibe 
top  downward  into  the  cistern,  the  design  of  which  it 
ia  difficult  to  conjecture.  'I'he  water  passes  out  of  this 
reservmr  through  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  ia 
overed  for  a  abort  dialanee ;  but  aubaequently  it  o|iena 


iicloH 


It 
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into  an  enduaed  garden  plat 
afterwards  aubdivided,  and  i 
irrigating  a  number  of  gardens  occupied  with  Dg,  apri- 
coC,  olive,  and  uther  treea,  and  some  flourishing  legumes. 
2.  Comeidmcri  wiVA  ^ncimt  .4  coiintft.  —  The  amall 
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Bome  old  travellers  call  "the  fountain  of  Siloe"  (P.  Ka- 
bti,  i,  420).  "  In  front  of  this,"  Fabri  gi-es  on,  "  there 
ia  a  bath  aarrounded  by  walls  and  bultresaes,  like  a 
cloister,  and  the  arches  tif  these  bultressea  are  supported 
by  martile  pillars,"  which  pillars  ho  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  mnitasleiy  built  above  (he  pool.   The  pre*- 
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mantic;  ita  sides  falling  in ;  ita  pillars  broken;  ita  stair 
a  fragtuent;  Ita  walls  giving  way;  the  edge  of  every 
stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time  i  in  some  parta  men 
dUrii;  once  Klaam,  now,  like  the  city  which  overhung 
it,  a  heap;  though  around  its  edges  "wild  flowers,  and, 
among  other  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luzariwiily' 
[ffarratiee  of  Mimm,  i,  207).     The  gray  crumbling 
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0  P^ea  a  . 
worn-out  aspect  to  inia  venerable  relic.  The  present 
pool  is  not  (he  original  building:  the  work  of  crusaders 
it  may  he;  perha|is  even  improved  by  Saladin,  whose 
affection  for  wells  and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these 
Ibinga;  perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  Ibe  apot 
is  (he  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  bej^iMid 
it  the  city  wall;  while  eastward  and  soathwaid  the 
verdure  of  gardei]a  relieres  the  gray  monotony  of  the 
scene,  and  beyond  these  the  Kedrun  vale,  overshadowed 
hy  the  third  of  the  three  heighu  uf  Oliret,  "the  mount 
of  corruption"  (I  Kings  x,  7;  xiiii,  13),  with  the  village 
of  SilwAn  jutting  out  over  it*  lower  ^npe,  and  looking 
iulo  the  pool  from  which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws 
its  water.  This  pool,  which  we  may  call  (he  tteoad, 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured  i(s  waters  into  a  Ikird, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gsrdena.  This 
third  ia  perhaps  that  which  Joeephus  calls  "  Solomon's 
pool"  (ll'iir,  V,  4,  2),  and  which  Nehemiah  calls  'the 
king's  pool"  (Neb.ii.  14) ;  fur  thii  must  have  been  some- 
where about  "the  king's  garden"  ( Juaephna'a /JotftAicic 
rapaiftim^.  Ant.  vii,  14,  4);  and  ws  know  that  this 
was  by  "the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (Neh.  iii,  l.'i). 
The  Anlotbii  Itinrrary  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with 
Siloa  as  "alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Biiktt  rUI/amrn,  and  may  be  perhaps  some  five 
times  the  ai2e  of  Biiket  es-Silwan.  BBn:la;''speaks  of 
it  merely  aa  a  "  depressed  fig-yard ;"  but  one  would  like 
(o  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  ia  iu  Scripture  always  called  a  pool  It  i* 
not  an  BSit,  that  is,  a  marah-pool  (Isa.  xsxv,  T);  nor* 
taf,  a  natural  hallow  or  pit  (xxx,  14);  nor  a  n?^l3,  ■ 
iiaiurol  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i,  10;  Iso.  xxii,ll)i 


'ni9VlllBEeofSfliMn{SilonmliindilieLowerPsi1iitilieVsHi>j-ofiheKsdrf>n,  showli'(t(he"Elng^Oartaiis,"whlch 
nts  wstered  bj  ilic  Pool.  The  biickaniniid  I.  tlip  liijrlilm^is  uf  Judab.  TUe  view  Is  ftom  o  photograph  by  James 
Qraham,  Siq,,  taken  from  beneath  the  aootta  will  of  the  Harsiu. 
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nor  A  1K31,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi,  14) ;  nor  a  *^131,  a  pit  (Ler. 
xi,  36) ;  nor  an  y^y,  a  spring  (Gen.  iii,  17) ;  bat  a  ns^^a, 
a  regularly  built  pool  or  tank  (2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  Nch.  iii, 
15;  Eccles.  ii,  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  iu 
the  Arabic,  as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
While  Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool,  Isaiah  merely  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Test, 
gives  KoXvfipn^paf  and  Joseph  us  iriyy^.  The  rabbins 
and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  European  travellers  of 
all  ages,  though  more  generally  they  give  us  piscina, 
natcUorittf  and  ttagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jenisalem  pools:  hardly  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Birhet  el'^familla ;  hardly  the  tenth 
of  the  Birhet  eS'Sulfcai,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak.  Yet  it  is  a  sacred  spot, 
even  to  the  Bloslem;  much  more  to  the  Jew{  for  not 
onlv  from  it  was  the  water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles,  but  the  water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Dach,  Talnu  BabyL  p.  380).  Jewish  tradition  makes 
Gihon  and  Siloam  one  (Lightfoot,  Cfnt.  Chor.  in  Afait 
p.  51 ;  Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "the  bursting 
forth"  (n'^f,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the  receptacle 
of  the  waters  "  sent."  If  this  were  the  case,  it  might 
be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the  many  subterranean 
aqueducts  with  which  Jerusalem  abounds,  and  one  of 
which  probably  went  down  the  Tyroposon,  that  Heze- 
kiah  turned  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
when  he  "  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30> 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  ("  per  terrarum  concava  et  antra  saxi  duri»- 
simi  cnm  magno  sonitu  venit,"  in  I»a,  viii,  6),  as  heard 
in  his  day,  showing  that  the  water  was  more  abundant 
then  than  now.  The  intermittent  character  of  Siloam 
is  also  noticed  by  him ;  but  iu  a  locality  perforated  by 
ao  many  aqueducts^  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of  (he 
great  city  baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily  accounted 
for  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic  action  of  the 
water.  How  this  natural  intermittencv  of  Siloam  could 
be  made  identical  with  the  miraculous  troubling  of 
Bethesda  (John  v,  4)  one  does  not  see.  The  lack  of 
water  in  tbe  pool  now  is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the 
great  abundance  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (  War^  v,  4, 
1);  and  as  to  the  "sweetness"  be  speaks  of,  like  the 
<*  aqo»  dulces"  of  Virgil  {Georff.  Iv,  61),  or  the  Old  Test. 
pt^V  (Exod.  XV,  25),  which  fs  used  both  in  reference 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  Blarah  waters  (ibid.)  and  of  the 
''stolen  waters"  of  the  foolish  woman  (Pro v.  ix,  17;  it 
simply  means  fresh  or  pleasant,  in  opposition  to  bitter 
(^"Q ;  niKpoi).  The,  miracle  performed  on  the  blind 
man  gave  rise,  most  probably,  to  the  tradition  of  the 
healing  qualities  of  the  water.  We  may  here  note  that 
the  sacredness  and  efficacy  of  the  water  are  still  held  by 
Jewish  tradition,  but  more  particularly  at  its  source,  the 
weU  of  the  Virgin.   It  is  the  bxyTSC-^  S  rb-'Za—the 

bathiiig-|dace  of  rabbi  laraael,  where  the  high*priest 
used  to  plunge  himself,  and  where  Uie  modern  Jews  of 
Jenisalem  visit  as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on 
the  Hrst  day  of  their  year  {Rosh  J/as/iskuna}  and  the 
day  of  atonement  ( Vum  Kippur). 

The  expression  in  Isaiah, ''  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet^  flowing 
gently,  though  once  very  profusely,  out  of  Siloam  into 
the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where  the  king's  gardens,  or 
** royal  paradise,"  stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest 
^)ot  about  the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into 
A  fair  oasis  of  olive-groves,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  etc., 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A  winter- 
torrent  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river  like  the 
Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it  by  sweeping  off  soil, 
trees,  and  terraces;  but  thia  Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly, 
fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  region  through  which  it 


passes.  As  the  Eophratea  is  used  by  the  prophet  as 
the  symbol  of  the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
so  Siloam  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of 
Israel  under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices 
and  blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or  secretly 
(t3Xb)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret  transmission 
of  the  waters  through  the  tributary  viaducts,  but,  like 
Ovid's  *'molles  aquse,"  "blands  aquae,"  and  Catullus's 
"  molle  flumen,"  to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the 
rivulet  steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook"  of  Milton, 
and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  are  not  mere  poetical 
fancies.  The  "  fountain"  and  the  **  pool"  and  the  **  rill" 
of  Siloam  are  all  visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old 
work  beneath  the  high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Temple  wall 

8.  Adjoining  Village  of  the  Same  Name, — East  of  the 
Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough  gray  slope  extending 
between  DeraJ  and  Silwnn,  abo%'e  the  kitchen-gardens 
watered  by  Siloam  which  supply  Jenisalem  with  vege- 
tables, is  the  village  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
pool — Kefr-Sihtdn,  At  Deraj  the  Kedron  is  narrow, 
and  the  village  is  very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally 
betake  themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens 
considerably  in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kcfr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Birkeh.  This  village  is 
unmentioned  in  ancient  tiroes;  perhaps  it  did  not  exist. 
It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and  irregularity;  its 
square  hovels  all  huddled  together  like  the  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  or,  rather,  like  the  tombs  and  caves  in  which 
savages  or  dsemoniacs  may  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  the  third  or  southern  height  of  Oli- 
vet ;  and  in  all  likelihood  marks  tbe  spot  of  the  idol- 
shrines  which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh  and  Ashto- 
reth  and  Miloom.  This  was  "  the  mount  of  corruption" 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  18),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east;  before 
in  Hebrew  geography  means  easf)  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xi,  7);  and  these  "abominations  of  the  Moabitcs,  Zido- 
nians,  and  Ammonites"  were  built  on  "the  right  hand 
of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the  wuthem  part  of  it.  This  is 
the  "opprobrious  hill"  of  Milton  {Pan  ijtst,  i,  408); 
the  "  moDS  offeosionis"  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  trav- 
ellers; the  JAoo^a^  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil,  On  Kingt); 
and  tbe  Berg  des  Aergernisses  of  German  maps.  In 
Kamboux's  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (Got  1858) 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  I/oltf  Places^  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique, there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old  monolith  tomb  in  the 
village  of  Silw&n,  which  few  travellers  have  noticed,  but 
of  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  de- 
scription (ii,  215),  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusitish 
workmanship.  The  present  village  of  Siloam  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  quarry.  The  houses  aro  often  made 
simply  by  walling  up  an  excavation,  and  sometimes 
they  cling  to  the  scarped  face  of  the  cliff.  Steps  are 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  originally  for  the 
convenience  of  the  quarrymcn,  aud  now  serving  ob 
streets  (Ordnance  SuTrey^  p.  64). 

For  further  details,  see  Kobinson,  BibUcal  Researches^ 
i,  4G0;  492-498;  Olin,  TraveU,  ii,  153,  154;  WiUiams, 
llohj  Cityy  p.  378,  879;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  811  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  524;  Jerusa- 
lem Recovered,  p.  20 ;  and  especially  Tobler,  Vie  SHoah- 
quelle  uiul  der  Oelherg  (Berlin,  1852). 

Silva,  Samuel  i>a,  a  Jewish  physician  of  the  17th 
centur}%  <leserves  our  attention  on  account  of  the  part 
i  he  took  against  Uriel  (or  Gabriel)  Acoeta  (q.  v.)>  Havingi 
;  succeeded  in  perusing  Acosta's  work  before  itwasprint-l 
ed— a  work  in  which  the  Pharisaic  tradition  was  not  only 
I  attacked,  but  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
!  oral  tradition  denied— Da  Silva  published  his  Tradado 
da  Immorfalidade  da  Alma  (Amst.  1623),  in  which  he 
combats  the  ignorance  "of  a  certain  adversary  of  his 
time"  {de  certo  contrariador  de  nosso  tempo').     In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack,  Aoosta  published  his  work  Ea> 
amen  das  Tradifoens  Phariseas  Conferidas  con  a  Ley 
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£*a'ita  por  Uiitl^  Juruto  JJebreo  (Ibid.  1623),  with  a 
rejohuler  against  Da  Silva,  Com  Jiepotia  a  hum  Samuel 
da  SilvOf  $eu  Falto  Calumniador,  Ten  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Tradado^  Da  Silva  published  a  trans- 
lation of  MaimoniUes*  treatise  on  repentance,  Tradado 
de  la  Theauvah,  6  Contricioni  Traduzida  Palavra  por 
Pahivra  da  Litvpia  Ilebr,  (ibid.  1613),  See  Fliret,  BiU, 
Jud,  iii,  324 ;  D>e  Rossi,  Dizionaiio  Storico  degli  A  utori 
Ebrti  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  296  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebr,  iii, 
1115;  Kaiserling,  Geseh.  d,  Juden  in  PoHugal  (Leips. 
1867),  p.  288;  Schudt,  Jud,  DmkwurdiffkeUen,  i,  287, 
(a  P.) 

SilyriauB,  an  old  Italic  divinity.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  denotes  a  sylvan  god,  but  descriptions  of 
the  qualities  and  doings  of  Silvanus  indicate  that  he 
symbolized  the  life-giving  forces  of  nature  generally. 
He  was  the  god  of  arable  fields  as  well  as  of  the  forests, 
and  in  that  character  watched  over  the  boundaries  of 
fields  and  presided  over  their  fruitfulness.  The  law  of 
the  agrimewtori  (a  collection  of  various  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  surveying  of  land)  even  requires  that  every 
landcil  property  should  possess  three  Silvani.  The  for- 
est, however,  would  seem  always  to  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar domain  of  Silvanus.  His  loud  -  resounding  voice 
would  be  heard  to  issue  from  the  wood  like  that  of  Pan, 
with  whom  he  was  often  confounded;  and  sacrifices  of 
com,  pigs,  meat,  and  wine  were  there  presented  to  him 
in  order  to  invoke  his  favorable  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  the  herds  of  cattle.  Pigs  which  devastated 
cultivated  fields  were  also  ofTered  to  him  in  sacrifice. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Mythd.  s.  v.;  Vollmcr,  Wortei^,  d.  J/y- 
thol,  s.  V. 

Silva'ntlB  (Gnecized  TUXovavoQjrom  the  LaUiilca- 
ftits  for  ^vanutf  "of  the  grove*"),  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian teacher,  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  Jouniey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (2  Cor.  i,  19;  1  Thess. 
i,  1 ,  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1  Pet,  v,  12) ;  elsewhere  (AcU  xv, 
22,  27,  82,  34,  40;  xvi,  19,  25,  29;  xvii,  4,  10,  14,  15; 
xviii,  5)  in  the  contracted  form  Silas  (q.  v.). 

Silver  (  r|OS,  kiaephj  often  rendered  "  money" ). 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal  in  Scripture  until  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Ikfurc  that  time  brass  and  iron  ap- 
])ear  to  have  been  the  only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv,  22). 
Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks 
and  herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circula- 
tion as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated  always 
by  weight  Coined  money  was  not  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  until  an  advanced  ))erio<l  of  their  history'. 
The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  only  copper  money 
until  within  five  years  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they 
liegan  to  coin  silver  (Pliny,  Hut,  Nat,  xxx,  3).  Their 
coins  were  extensively  introduced  into  Judaea  after  it 
became  a  Roman  province.— Kitto. 

In  early  times,  according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used 
for  ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv,  63),  for  cups  (xliv,  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  19, 
etc.),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (xxvii,  10),  and 
their  capitals  (xxxviii,  17) ;  for  dishes,  or  chargcn),  and 
bowls  (Numb,  vii,  13),  trumpets  (x,  2),  candlesticks  (I 
Chron.  xxviii,  15),  tables  (ver.  16),  basins  (vcr.  17), 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19),  the  settings  of  oniaments  (Prov. 
XXV,  11),  stud.s  (Cant,  i,  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi,  11). 
Images  ft»r  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of  silver  or 
overlaid  with  it  (Exod.  xx,  23;  Hos.  xiii,  2;  Hab.  ii, 
19;  13ar.  vi,  39),  and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines 
for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  24).  Uut 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  through- 
out the  Old  Test,  wc  find  kesephf  "silver,"  used  for  mon- 
ey, like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there  is 
but  one  exception.  See  Mctau  Vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  were  common  in  Egypt  in  the 
times  of  Osirtasen  I  and  Thothmes  III,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson,  ^»c.  Egypt,  iii, 
22i>).  In  the  Homeric  poems  wc  find  indications  of  the 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament 
aud  luxur\\    It  was  used  for  basins  {Od,  i,  137 ;  iv,  53), 


goblets  (//.  xxiii,  741),  baskets  (0(/.iv,  125),  coffers  (Jl 
xviii,  413),  swonl-hUta  (i,  219:  Od,  viii,  404),  door- 
handles (i,  442),  and  chisps  for  the  greaves  {IL  iii,  831). 
Door-posts  {Od,  vii,  89)  and  lintels  {ibid,  90)  glittered  with 
silver  ornaments;  baths  (iv,  128),  tables  (x,  355),  bows 
(//.  i,  49;  xxiv,  605),  scabbards  (xi,  81),  sword-belts 
(xviii,  598),  belts  for  the  shield  (t^.  480),  chariot-poles 
(v,  729),  and  the  naves  of  wheels  (ibid,)  were  adorned 
with  silver;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver- 
thread  (xvii,  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {Od,  X,  24) ;  while  we  constantly  find  that  swords 
(//.  ii,  45 ;  xxiii,  807)  and  sword-belts  (xi,  237),  thrones, 
or  chairs  of  state  {Od,  viii,  65),  and  bedsteads  (xxiii, 
200)  were  studded  with  silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet 
was  probably  so  called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her 
sandals  (//.  i,  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver 
with  gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  (^Od,  vi,  232;  xxiii, 
159),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  infe- 
rior materials  were  covereti  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi,23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia  (2  Chron. 
ix,  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (ver.  21),  which  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  From  Tarshish  it 
came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  those  oo 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  to 
this  day  (Tennent,  Ceyhn,  ii,  102).  The  silver  bowl 
given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian 
artists  (//.  xxiii,  743;  comp.  Od,  iv,  618).  In  Homer 
(//.  ii,  857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and 
was  probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was 
obtained  by  the  ancients.  Posnbly  the  hills  of  Pale»> 
tine  may  have  afTorded  some  supply  of  this  metal. 
**When  Volney  was  among  the  Druses,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him  that  an  ore  affording  silver  and  lead  had 
been  discovered  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Lebanon" 
(Kitto,  Phyt,  Hist,  of  Palestine,' lu  78). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  and 
refining  silver  possessetl  by  the  ancient  Hebrewrs,  see 
Mine.  The  whole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  de- 
picted in  Job  xxviii,  1-11,  and  the  process  of  purifying 
metals  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xii,  6 ;  Prov.  zxv, 
4,  while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ezek. 
xxi,  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to  in 
Jer.  vi,  80,  and  a  finer  kind,  cither  purer  in  itself  or 
more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii,  19. 
— Smith.  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  to  the  refining  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  ** sitting  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver"  (Mai.  iii,  8).  In  the  process  of  refin- 
ing silver,  the  workman  sita  with  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  the  operation  ia 
only  known  to  be  complete  when  he  sees  his  own  image 
reflected  in  iL  So  in  this  passage  we  have  a  beautiful 
figure  descriptive  of  God's  purpose  in  placing  his  people 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  while  he  19,  as  it  were,  seated 
by  their  side,  his  all-seeing  eye  being  steadily  intent 
on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his  wisdom  and  love  en- 
gaged on  their  behalf  until  his  own  glorious  image  is 
reflected  on  their  souls,  and  the  work  of  purifying  ia 
fully  accomplished.  The  way  in  which  silver  is  spoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  1),  **  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it," 
affords  one  of  the  manv  instances  of  the  scientific  ao- 
curacy  of  Scripture.  An  eminent  geologist  has  re- 
marked on  the  distinction  here  drawn,  and  which  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science  have  made  clear,  between 
the  "ma  of  silver'*  and  "dust  of  gold,'*  indicating  that 
there  arc  mines  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other  (^l^lurchi- 
son,  tSiluna^  p.  457). 

.  SilveriuB,  St.,  and  pope  in  536-37.  He  was  a  son 
of  pope  Hormisdas,  who  had  been  marrie<l  before  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  papacy 
was  a  subtleacon.  That  elevation  was  caused  by  Theo- 
datus,  the  Gothic  king,  who  was  involved  in  disputes  with 
Justinian,  and  would  not  consent  that  a  candidate  who 
favored  the  emperor  should  be  confirmed.  It  is  aaid, 
however,  that  Silverius  added  bribes  to  the  other  mo- 
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tives  which  influeoced  the  king.  The  imperial  general 
Belisarius  soon  afterwaids  degraded  the  new  pope  on 
the  chaige  of  treason,  and  sent  biro  to  Patara,  in  Lycia. 
Vigiliua  became  his  suocessor.  Stlverios  succeeded  in 
returning  to  Italy,  but  was  delivered  up  to  Vigiliua  by 
Belisarius,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Palroaria,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Bom- 
ish  Church,  and  is  commemorated  June  20. — Herzog, 
Reat-Encffklop,  s.  v. 

SUverling  (S]DS,  ke$ej)k,  i.  r.  uUvtr,  as  elsewhere 
rendered ;  Sepr.  aicXoc ;  Vulg.  argetiteuSf  i.  e.  iiclus  un- 
derstood), a  word  used  once  only  in  the  A.  V.  (laa.  vii, 
23)  to  signify  apiece  of  silver  (q.  v.).  In  this  sense  it 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Apyvpiovt  which 
was  used,  however,  for  the  A^r//* shekel,  or  denarius, 

Silvester.    See  Sylvkstsr. 

Sllveatro  uk'  Gokzolini,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Silvestrians,  was  bom  in  1177  at  Osimo,  where  he  be- 
came canon  and  religious  teacher.  In  1227  he  retired 
to  a  desert  in  the  neigbborhood,  where  he  practiced 
rigid  austerities,  and  in  1281  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
order  luimed  after  him-  and  placed  it  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Ilenedict.  Pope  Innocent  IV  approved  it  in  1249, 
and  assigned  Silvestro  a  house  at  Rome,  which  still  ex- 
ists. He  died  at  Fabiano,  Nov.  26, 1267.  See  Hoefer, 
A'ovr.  Bioff,  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Sim,  William  Roxdan,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Golconda,  IlL,  Nov.  25, 1831.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  Aug.  9, 1854,  and  at 
Danville  Theological  Seminary  in  1857,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1858  was 
ordained  by  Kaskaskia  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  Jordan  Grove  and  Lively  Prai- 
rie, 111.  In  October,  18G0,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  (xolconda,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  7, 
1864.  Mr.  Sim  was  a  pure-minded  Christian,  charac- 
terizeil  by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  refinement,  in 
thought,  expression,  and  deportment.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  120.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Simalcu'S  (Sii^/iaXcov^  v.  r.  EifuiXKovait  etc; 
Vulg.  Knutichueif  Afalchus;  Jusephus,  MaX^oc*  Anf. 
xiii,  5,  1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14. 1 ;  H'ar,  i,  14, 1),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  cliarge  of  Antiocbus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  by  Tr>'phon 
as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace,  xi,  89).  Ac- 
cording to  Dtodorus  {Kdoff,  xxxii,  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diodes^  though  in  another  place  (Fraff.  xxi, 
Mullcr)  he  calb^  him  JamUickus,  The  name  evidently 
contains  the  element  nieitkf  *'king,"  but  the  original 
form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grutius  aud  Grimm  oa  1  Alacc, 
loc  cit). — Smith. 

Sim4ii  Ci'^'^p),  like  the  Greek  trrffiuoy,  nqfWf  a 
sign  or  a  symbol,  denotes  among  the  Masorites : 

1.  A  chapter  of  a  book  or  the  number  of  a  psalm.  In 
the  Pentateuch  neither  book  nor  chapter  is  quoteil,  but 
always  the  section,  which  is  called  n:2"fD,  or  "1"I0  and 
K'^IO.     Tims  the  Mufora  Finalis  on  nbiO  remarks: 

»■»-»  n^-^jti  fit's  p^o  rf^nia  -^0^3  v"^3T3^oi  a 

*!  ^  l'2'^O,  i.  e.  "it  occurs  three  tiroes,  and  the  passages 
are  fuuiul  in  Jer.  li,  and  in  Jub  at  the  beginning 
of  eh.  xvi.**     On  Q'^nbx  ^3Bb  the  Masorah  remarks: 

t'a  ",^■'0  n-^bnn  no^a  ■(in'^3i3"»oi  S,  i.e. "it  occurs 

four  times,  and  the  passages  are  quoted  in  Psa.  Ivi.'* 
On  O'^nbx  -^^ast  it  is  remarked,  -.O'SS  •'pn'«3T3''01  1 
ri"'r5<"a  rir"*B3,  i.  e.  "it  occurs  six  tiroes,  and  the 
passages  arc  quoted  in  the  section  Bereshifh"  [i.e.  Gen. 
i,  1-6, 8.  By  comparing  the  Masoretic  note  in  the  Rab- 
binic lUble,  it  will  be  found  that  the  passages  are  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  since  the  phrase 
D">ilbi(  ")QX  occurs  here  for  the  first  time]. 

2.  It  denotes  pasMges,  examples,  which  are  quoted 
in  order  to  confirm  the  Blasoretic  notes. 


8.  It  ia  used  as  a  symbol  or  mnemotechnical  sign.  Thuf 
when  a  word  occurs  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  as  often 
as  it  occurs  a  corresponding  symbol,  which  is  generally  of 
a  ver>'  artificial  character,  is  given.  Thus  the  Masora 
Parva  remarks  on  np*^  (Gen.  xviii,  4),  "^la  •j^'^OT  3 
XPTtB  K"^a3n,  i.  e. "  it  occurs  three  times,  and  the  sym- 
bol ia  '  the  water  of  the  mighty,  iron.' "  Now  each  of 
these  three  words  representa  a  symbol,  signifying  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  np*^  occurs.  Thus  *^*)Q, 
"water,"  is  the  symbol  of  the  passage  in  which  we 
read  0^13  laSTQ  K)  np^"  let  a  little  water  be  fetched" 
(ver.  4).  The  second  word,  X-^sai,  "of  the  mighty," 
refers  to  the  passage  Hp"'  "JlSa  ''SO  D]l,"even  the 
captivity  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away"  (Isa.  xlix, 
25).  The  third  word,  »bl-5B,  "iron,"  refere  to  btia 
np'^  ntSQ,  "iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth"  (Job 
xxviii,  2).  In  the  same  verse  the  Masorah  remarks  on 
IXrrni,  "and  wash,"  fiC'ST  K^SST  fifO  '"'O'l  a,i.e."ie 
occurs  three  times,  and  its  symbol  is  '  the  waters  of  the 
servant  are  dean.' "  The  first  word,  K'^S, "  the  waters," 
refers  to  that  vene  in  which  before  13Knni  ia  read  D^X3 
[i.  e.  in  the  same  verse] ;  the  second  word,  fit*Ta5l, "  of 
the  ser\'ant,"  refers  to  BSlSSr,  "your  servant,"  which 
occurs  in  Gen.  xix,  2.  The  third  word,  fifSl, "  clean," 
refers  to  Isa.  i,  16,  ISTH  *t2Cn"t,  "wash  you,  make  you 
clean." 

4.  The  word  '(iC^D  stands  alone  without  any  addi- 
tion or  explanation,  and  in  this  position  it  serves  as 
a  monitor:  a.  When  one  word  diifers  from  a  similar 
one,  either  by  its  prefix  or  through  another  letter,  and 
in  this  instance  it  calls  the  attention  to  the  difference. 
Thus  in  I-av.  xxv,  25  we  read  "^^HX  1113'»-^3,  "if 
thy  brother  be  waxen  poor;"  but  in  vcr.  85  we  read 
■jTIX  -jltt-i-^Sl,  "and  if  thy  brother,"  etc.  To  the 
latter  passage  the  Masorah  adds  "iV^D,  to  call  attention 
to  the  ^D  in  ver.  26,  and  ''2'!  in  ver.  35.  h.  When  the 
difference  is  caused  by  another  word.  Thus  in  Numb, 
iv,  6, 14,  we  read  ^^'^Z  1^»\  "and  shall  put  in  the 
staves  thereof;"  but  in  vcr.  8,  11  we  read  HX  liaoi 
1^13,  "and  shall  put,"  etc.  Here,  in  this  insUnce, 
the  Blasorah  places  yz'^O  to  the  first  form.  Comp. 
also  Lev.  xix,  5  and  xxii,  29;  Psa.  Ivi,  5,  12.  c. 
When  a  difference  consists  in  the  accents.  Thus  in 
Numb,  iv,  80  we  reod  n30  D'^OTCn— ,3  ni:?,  "even 
until  fifty  years;"  but  in  ver.  35  we  read  151 
n3r  D'^C^n-p.  In  this  instance  the  attention  'is 
called  to  the  difference  of  the  accents,  viz.  the  first  '^t^ 
has  the  Tobir,  ^,  the  second  the  Tiphcha,  ^ .  These  few 
examples  will  show  the  importance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  I^^D  in  its  different  sUges.  See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias^ 
teu  Mussoreticus  CommentanttSf  p.  259  sq. ;  FrensdorfT, 
Massora  Magna^  introd.  p.  9.     (B.  P.) 

Sim'e&n  (Heb.  Shimon*,  ';'17?3b,  a  hearing,  i.  e.  by 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  Xvfitwv,  and  so  Jose- 
phus.  Ant,  i,  19, 7),  the  name  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  of  several  other  Jews  named  from 
him.  (In  our  account  of  the  former  we  largely  follow 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.)     See  also  Simox. 

1.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leali.  11.C.  1918. 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix,  33,  and,  in  the  ex- 
planation there  given  of  the  name  it  is  derived  from 
the  root  shama*,  "to  hear" — "  ^Jehovah  hath  heard  that 
I  was  hated* .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Shimeou." 
This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's  blessing;  and  in  that  of 
Moses  all  mention  of  Simeon  is  omitted.  FUrst  (//ebr, 
Ilandtcb,  s.  v.)  inclines  to  the  interpretation  "  famous" 
{ruhmreicherj,  Hedslob  (^A  litest,  Namen,  p.  93),  on  the 
other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic  root  shama,  considers 
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the  name  to  metn  ^aons  of  bondage,"  or  *' bondmen." 
But  the  above  text  gives  the  natural  etymology. 

The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consiste,  besides 
Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah-^Reuben,  Levi, 
and  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  mentioned  in 
some  connection.  "  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine," 
says  Jacob,  ^  so  shall  Joseph^s  sons  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine"  (Gen.  xlviii,  5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was 
associated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv, 
25),  a  deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstrance  of 
their  father  (rer.  80),  and  eWdently  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix,  &-7).  With  Judah  the  connection  was  drawn 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  ^  went  up"  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i,  8, 
17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Besides  the 
massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age, 
and,  when  fairly  estimated,  not  wholly  discreditable 
to  its  perpetrators — the  only  personal  incident  related 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph, 
without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for 
the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii,  19, 24, 86 ;  xliii, 
23). 

These  slight  traits  arc  charactoristically  amplified  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.  In  theTargum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan 
it  b  Simeon  and  Levi  who  arc  the  enemies  of  the  lad 
Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his  being  killed,  and 
Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is  lowered  into  the  well  at 
Dothan.  (See  further  details  in  Fabricius,  Cod,  Pteudtp, 
p.  535.)  Hence  Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hos- 
tage, his  binding  and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash 
the  strength  of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  ia 
only  accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpretor 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  hisToice  seventy  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his 
feet  and  break  their  toeth  (WeU,  BibL  Leg,  p.  88).  In 
the  "  Testament  of  Simeon"  his  fierceness  and  implaca- 
bility are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies  warning 
his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such  passions 
(Fabricius,  Cod,  Pseudep,  p.  538-643). 

Tribe  op  Simeon. — ^The  six  sons  of  Simeon  and  the 
chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
Gen.  xlvi,  10  (in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name 
of  Shaul  [Saul],  is  specified  as  *^the  son  of  the  Canaan- 
itess").  Numb,  xxvi,  1^14,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  24-43.  In 
the  last  passage  (ver.  27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fam- 
ily of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  "had  not  many 
children,  neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children 
of  Judah."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only 
with  one  family,  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300  fighting -men 
(Numb,  i,  23).  It  was  then  the  most  numerous  but  two, 
Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it ;  but  when  the  sec- 
ond census  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  numbers  had 
fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
following  the  idolatry  of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but 
there  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

The  connection  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied  in 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix,  5-7)  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them  may  be  thus 
rendered: 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  tnterhie]  brethren, 
lutftmments  of  violence  are  their  swords. 

Into  their  [pecret]  council  come  not  my  soul ! 

Unto  their  assembly  ioin  not  my  honor  I 
For  In  their  wrath  they  slew  man, 
And  in  their  self-will  they  honghed  ox. 

Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  ft  [was]  fierce, 

And  their  anger,  for  it  [was]  crnel  1 
I  will  divide  them  In  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 


The  terma  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a  doae 
bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  violent 
and  continued  exploits  peifonned  under  that  bond,  such 
as  the  one  that  now  remains  on  reooxd.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  cloaing  lines  evidently  refer  to  the  more 
advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel  after  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarcha. 
Taking  it,  therefore,  to  be  what  it  purports — an  actual 
prediction  by  the  individual  Jacob-->it  has  often  been 
IxHutod  out  how  differently  the  same  sentence  was  ac- 
complished in  the  cases  of  the  two  tribes.  Both  were 
*Mivided"  and  "scattered."  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
Levites  arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honor  in 
the  nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  doom  refers  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  originally  this  tribe  had  no  separate  al- 
lotment of  territory,  but  only  a  series  of  cities  selected 
from  the  region  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  with  xix,  1  sq.).  See  South  Country. 
The  eventual  dispersion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
corrupting  element  in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  re- 
duced its  numbers,  and  at  last  drove  it  from  ita  allotted 
seat  in  the  eountry<^not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not, 
but  because  it  would  not,  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely.  The  non- 
appearance of  Simeon*s  name  in  the  blessing  of  Moses 
(Dent,  xxxiii,  6)  may  be  explained  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tribe  is,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
{peculiarities,  not  regarded  as  having  an  independent 
existence. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Simeon 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the  south 
side  of  the  sacred  tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben 
and  Gad — not  his  whole- brothers,  but  the  sons  of  Zilpah, 
I^ah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  was  Shelumiel,  son  of  Zurishaddai  (f^umb.  i,  6), 
ancestor  of  its  one  heroine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  Among 
the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaphat,  son  of 
Hori,  i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which,  perhaps,  like  the  *^  Ca- 
naanitess"  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the  lax 
tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonitcs  an  easy  prey  to 
the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the 
permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  land 
his  representative  was  Shemucl,  son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  alreadv 
mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  conquest.  Ju- 
dah and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  sen'ed  with 
the  lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and  then,  the  Onaanites 
having  been  sufilciently  subdued  to  allow  the  sacred 
tent  to  be  established  without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the 
country*,  the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh,  viii, 
1-6).  Beiuamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix, 
1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract 
allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (ver.  9),  and  also  too  much 
exposed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his  great  pow- 
ers. To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southeni  frontier, 
which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their 
villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersheba 
(ver.  1-8;  1  Chron.  iv,  28-33).  Of  these  phiccs,  with 
the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themselves 
(Judg.  i,  3, 17) ;  and  here  they  were  found,  doubtless  by 
Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  iv,  31). 
During  his  wandering  life  David  must  have  been  much 
among  the  Simeonites.  In  fact,  three  of  their  cities  are 
named  in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  i^rivate  property.  It  is  thcrcft)re  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attended  his 
installation  as  king  of  Hebron  should  have  been  so 
much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes  (xii,  284)7).  Pos- 
sibly it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  event  was  taking 
place  in  the  heart  of  their  own  territory,  at  Hebron. 
This,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that 
the  warriors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  nuiberous  than 
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those  of  Judah  (6800).  After  David'«  removal  to  Jeni- 
Mdero,  the  bead  of  the  tribe  was  Shephattah,  son  of 
Maachah  (xxvii,  16). 

Tbe  following  list  contains  all  the  names  of  places  in 
this  tribe,  with  the  probable  modem  names.  (On  the 
possible  identitications,  see  the  Quar,  StaUmerU  of  the 
"Pal  Explor. Fund/Man.  1875,  p.  23  sq.).    See  Tribk. 

/See   MxALKn  -  aosab- 

(     IIIM. 

KatnT'tl-Adadaht 

See  IIazar-addab. 

i>ee  En-uimjion. 

See  Hazob. 

Tcll-Arad. 

A rarah 

iJebel  KhaliiV 

IDrir  Samit]  ? 

WadvAttiehet 

[Tell-Akhmar'\  t 

iOn  Wady  es-STAufofn]  J 

See  BAALATn-BKEB. 


Acmbbim. 

Adadah. 

Adar. 

Aln. 

AnuiDi. 

Arad. 

Arofir. 

Arabnth. 

Asbno. 

Athach. 

Azera. 

Azroon. 

Baal. 

Baalah,  or   Baalath-) 
beer,  or  Balah,  or> 
Bealoth.  } 

Beer-labaUroL 

Beer-sbeba.  - 

Be  red. 

BeiN)r 

Beih-blrei,  or  Beth>) 
Iehat>th.  J 

Beth-marcaboth. 

Beth-pnlet  or  -phelet. 

BethnelfOr  Betnal. 

Bizjoth-Jah. 

Che»il. 

Chor-ashan. 

IHmouah. 

Eder. 

Eltolad. 

En-hakkore. 

En-rimmon. 

Esek. 

Stam. 

Ether. 

Gerar. 

Iladattah. 

nnKiir-iiddnr. 

Hazar-gnddah. 

Hacar-Hbaal. 

Hasuir-Boaah,  or 

zar-BUsIm. 
Hazor. 

Baaor-amam. 
Hasor^badattah. 
Heshmou. 
BezroD. 
Borniab. 
Ifm. 
Ithnar. 
Jaffnr. 
Kftbzeel. 
Kadesh-bainea. 


Hal 


HillK. 

Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

du. 

District 

Town. 

da 

do. 

d<i. 

do. 

do. 

Well. 

do. 

Town. 

Brook. 

Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Spring. 

do. 

Well. 

Town  audi 

Bock. 

Town. 

do. 

do. 
Village. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
dow 


(Town  audi 
(    Bock.     ] 


See  Lkhl 

See  Lani. 
Bir  M-Sebtu 
[KhuloMah^  ? 
Wadij  Qazzek  f 

[Sheta]rj 

Mirhih. 

[Thnnail]*^ 
See  Baalaii. 
Sec  Brtuul. 
See  Ahiian. 
[U^n^HznrihaX'i^ 
iWady  Kmaz^l 
[TeU-Meraha]1 
TelUHorat 
See  Rim  MOK. 
SeeGRBAB. 

Tea-KhMoaf€ht 

ilkit  Anwa'^J 

CTnt  elrJerar, 

See  Hazob- II APATTAH. 

[OnWadyMadurah]? 

[Jurrah]  f 

See  Sbuia. 

See  SANSAKnAn. 

See  KKBioTH'iixzBOir. 

See  AzMox. 

See  KKKiorn-nczBOir. 

See  ZxPHATii. 

[Jebel  Rukh%\^ 

See  ZiPii. 

[On  Wady  Jnrrab]  f 

[OnWady  Knselb)? 

Ain^Hatitt 


Earkaa. 

Kedesb. 

Kinab. 

Lebaotb. 

Lehl. 

Maaleh-acrabbim. 

Madmannah. 

Moladah. 

Racbal. 

Hamatb,  or  Ramoth. 

Rebobt>th. 

Rimmon. 

Sansanuab. 

Sharnben,  or  Shllhlm. 

Sheba,  or  Shemo. 

Sipbmoth. 

SItnab. 

Telem,  or  Telaim. 

Tochen. 

Tolad. 

Zepliatb,  or  Sph. 

Ziklag. 


Villflge. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ascent. 
Village. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Well. 

Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Well. 
Town. 

do. 

da 

'do. 
do. 


[Bir  Abu  Atreib£\1 

See  Kadrsii. 

[On  Wady  Flkreb]  ? 

See  Bbtu-i.bbaotu. 

TeUUkipahf 

Hills  8.  W.  ofDead  Sea. 

See  BKTIf-UABOAUOTU. 

Tell  Miih. 

[Makbal]  T 

See  Lkui. 

Jiuheiba, 

Um  er^Rttrnmamin. 

Simniti  t 

ITdl  Sheriah]  t 

SdtBehr 

[KamrohSir'lf 

Sec  J  KB  A  I. 

iSitdHd]  i 

See  Telxm. 

See  Ei.TOLAi>. 
/Ruins  a  of  A'akb  rs- 
\    Safeh. 

[M  nsrefii]  ? 


What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  was  prob- 
ably not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  compact  condition 
to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies  even  had  it  en- 
tertained them.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  inter- 
preted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any  part  with 
the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two  casual  notices  of  2 
Chron.  xv,  9  and  xxxiv,  6,  which  appear  to  imply  the 
presence  of  Simeonites  there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and 
Josiah.  But  this  may  have  been  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chron.  iv,  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah*s  reign  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that  ac 
that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remaining  in 
the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike,  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor.  This  frag- 
ment of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The  first,  under  thir- 
teen chieftains,  leading,  doubtless,  a  lai^^  body  of  fol- 
lowers, was  made  against  the  Hamites  and  the  Mehu* 
niro,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin,  "at  the  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was 
smaller,  but  more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance 
of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  five  hundred  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  tbe  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some  later 
pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount  Setr.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  They  smote  the  Amalekites 
and  took  possession  of  their  quarters;  and  they  were 
still  living  there  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
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tivity,  or  whenever  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  was 
edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  hare 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  descendants 
of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in  the  sacred 
record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears  her  name  be  a 
history  or  a  historic  romance,  Judith  (q.  v.)  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  among  the 
deliverers  of  her  nation.  Uethulia  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  a  Simeonitish  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man 
of  the  city,  was  a  Simeonite  (.Iu<Uth  vi,  15),  and  so  was 
lianasses,  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii,  *2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
prencalo^  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  ver.  1),  the  head  of 
the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  **  the  Lord  God  of  her  father  Simeon'*  and  by 
recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner,  and  in  idl 
their  details,  the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
(ix,  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekicl  (xlvlii,  25)  and  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Revelation  (vii,  7)  in  their  cata- 
logues of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  former  removes 
the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  It  by  the  side  of  Ben- 
jamin.   See  Afetk.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  p.  121. 

2.  (A.  V.  "  Shimeon.")  Ah  Israelite  of  the  family 
of  Harim  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  81).     B.C.  458. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Joiarib  (i.  c.  Jehoiarib),  father  of 
John  and  grandfather  of  Mattathias  the  father  of  the 
Maccabee  brothers  (1  Mace,  ii,  1). 

4.  The  son  of  Judah  and  father  or  Levi  in  the  ma- 
ternal p:enealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii,  30).  B.C.  ctr. 
886.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Maaseiah 
the  son  of  Adaiah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  him 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  fur  what  he  saw,  and 
knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii,  25-35).  B.C.6.  The  circum- 
stance is  interesting  as  evincing  the  cxi)ectations  which 
were  then  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it  con- 
veyed in  favor  of  Jeaus  from  one  who  was  known  to 
have  received  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  **  not 
taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  ChrisL" 

In  the  Apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon  is 
called  a  high -priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  Charinus 
and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two  sons  of  Simeon, 
who  rose  from  the  grave  after  Christ's  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxvii,  58)  and  related  their  story  to  Annas,  Cai- 
aphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Gamaliel. 

Kabban  Simon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillcl  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  18  (Otho,  Lexicon  Rabb, 
p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee  at  whose 
feet  Paul  was  brought  up  (Acts  xxii,  3).  A  Jewish 
writer  specially  notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is 
preserved  in  the  Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Uora  J/eb,  Luke 
ii,  25).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux, 
Connectionj  anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schdtt- 
gcn,  Ilora  lleb,  Luke  ii,  25)  of  the  same  name  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  Luke.  In  favor  of  the  identity  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  name,  residence,  time  of  life,  and  gener- 
al character  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  the  re- 
markable silence  of  the  Mishna  and  the  counsel  given 
by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v,38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  rabban  to- 
wards Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
these  facts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof,  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews; 
that  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  celebrated 
ji  character  as  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  merely 
as  *'  a  man  in  Jerusalem ;"  and  that  his  son  Gamaliel, 
after  all,  waa  educated  aa  a  Pharisee.    The  qnestion  is 


diacusse<l  in  Witsina,  MiteeUanea  Sacra^  i,  21,  14-16b 
See  also  Wolf,  Cura  PhiUtlogiea  at  Luke  ii,  25 ;  and 
BUA,  llehr,  ii,  682.    See  Simon  bbn-Hillri. 

6.  A  form  (Acts  xv,  14;  also  2  Pet.  i,  2  in  some 
MSS.)  of  the  name  of  Simon  Peter  (q.  v.). 

7.  The  proper  name  (Acts  xiii,  1)  of  Niger  (q.  v.), 
an  eminent  Christian  at  Antioch. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  English  chronicler,  taagbt 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  was  pneeentor 
in  the  cathedral  at  Durham.  We  owe  to  him  a  //ufo- 
ria  de  Gettit  Regum  An^rum^  from  616  to  1129,  con- 
tinued down  to  1156  by  John  of  Hexham,  and  inserted 
in  the  Anfflicana  Ilittoria  Sei-ijttoret  X  of  Twysden 
(Lond.  1652,  foL).  It  is  mostly  a  literal  reproduction 
of  the  Chronicies  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  died  in 
1118.  Simeon  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  letter  De 
Arckiepitcopi*  Eboraci;  and  he  has  given  under  his 
own  name,  without  any  addition  to  the  work,  another 
production,  IJittoria  de  Dundmensi  EccUsia,  printed  in 
Twysden's  edition,  but  which  altogether  belongs,  as  Sel- 
den  has  shown,  to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  who  died 
in  1 1 16.  Simeon  died  aaer  1 130.  See  Wright,  Bioffr, 
Britann,  Literaria,  voL  L  — lloefcr,  Aour.  Biug,  GitU' 
rale,  s.  v. 

Blmeon  of  Poix)tzk,  a  Russian  monk,  poet,  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Polotzk  in  1628,  and 
waa  brought  up  by  strangers;  but  after  the  capture  of 
Smolensk  he  was  called  by  the  czar  Alexis  to  educate 
his  oldest  son,  and  thus  introduced  a  literary  taste  at 
the  Kremlin.  He  composed  dramas  which  were  ap- 
preciated chiefly  by  Sophia,  the  intelligent  sister  of 
Peter  I.  When  the  emperor  Theodore  ascended  the 
throne  (1676),  his  preceptor  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  press  in  connection  with  the  palace.  He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  reforming  the  Church.  Being 
su8|)ected,  not  without  reason,  of  Roman  Catholic  ten- 
dencies, he  was  protected  by  his  pupil  from  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Muscovite  patriarch.  We  owe  to 
Simeon  several  religious  and  poetical  treatises,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  works  remain  buried  in  the  libraries 
of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  He  died  at  Moscow,  Aug, 
26, 1680. — Hoefer,  A'oiir,  Bioff,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

Simeon,  ^f.,  sumamed  Stylites  (from  orvko^^  a 
pillar),  an  early  anchoret,  was  born  about  390  at  Sisan, 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  shepherd,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  himself 
till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  entered  a  monastery 
where  several  brethren  consecrated  themselves  entirely 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Living  among 
austere  devotees,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  rigor  of 
his  mortifications,  so  that  the  superior,  fearful  of  his 
example,  at  last  dismissed  him.  After  spending  three 
years  in  solitude  on  Mt.  Selenisissa,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  forty  days  without  eating,  a  feat  which  he 
re-enacted  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Syria,  and  there  made 
for  himself  a  sort  of  shelt«r  M'ith  stones  piled  on  each 
other.  In  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  for  the  cure 
of  their  maladies,  he  contrived,  about  the  year  423,  to 
establish  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  column,  which 
he  raised  first  from  six  to  twelve,  and  at  length  to 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height  Its  sum- 
mit was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  balustrade  of  sufficient  height.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  Simeon  there  maintained 
his  abode  day  and  nighL  A  mode  of  life  ao  extraor- 
dinary was,  in  general,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  extrava- 
gance and  vanity,  but  by  many  as  a  mark  of  unusual 
holiness.  From  his  aerial  retreat  the  ascetic  gave  his 
instructions  to  the  people  who  resorted  thither,  and  held 
public  consultations.  Three  Christian  emperon — ^The- 
odosius  the  Younger,  Mareion,  and  Leo— came  to  see 
him.  His  life  was  compared  to  that  of  angels — offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  men  from  his  elevation  and  bringing 
down  graces  on  them.    His  neck  was  loaded  with  an 
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iron  chain.  In  praying  he  bent  his  body  so  that  his 
forehead  almost  touched  his  feet.  He  took  only  one 
scanty  meal  a  week  and  fasted  throughout  the  season 
of  LenU  He  uttered  prophecies  and  wnnight  an  abun- 
dance of  miracles.  Simeon's  fame  became  immense. 
Pilgrims  from  distant  lands,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even 
Britain,  flacked  to  see  him.  Little  figures  of  him  were, 
during  his  own  lifetime,  set  up  in  the  workshops  of 
Rome  as  charms  against  evil.  He  corresponded  with 
bishops  and  emperors,  and  influenced  the  pulicy  both 
of  Church  and  State.  By  bis  life  and  his  exhdrtations 
he  converted  multitudes  of  Saracens  and  other  nomads 
of  the  desert.  Some  time  after  he  had  adopted  his  pe- 
culiar manner  of  life,  some  neighboring  monks  sent  to 
ask  why  he  was  not  content  with  such  fashions  of  ho- 
liness as  had  sufficed  for  the  saints  of  earlier  days. 
The  messenger  was  charged  to  bid  him  leave  his  pil- 
lar, and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  pull  him  down  by  force. 
But  Simeon,  on  hearing  the  order,  put  forth  one  of  his 
feet  as  if  to  descend;  and  the  messenger,  as  he  had 
been  instructe<l,  acknowledged  this  obedience  as  a  proof 
that  the  Stylite's  mode  of  life  was  approved  by  Grod, 
and  desired  him  to  continue  in  iu  At  length  the  dev- 
il appeared  to  Simeon  in  the  form  of  the  Saviour  and 
invited  him  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
cherubim.  Simeon  put  out  his  foot  to  enter  the  chari- 
ot, when  the  tempter  vanished,  and,  in  punishment  of 
his  presumption,  left  him  with  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh, 
which,  for  the  remaining  year  of  hb  life,  obliged  him 
to  support  himself  on  one  leg.  He  died  Sept.  1,  460. 
His  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  to  Anti- 
och,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bad  requested  that  it 
might  be  given  to  them  as  a  defence  for  their  city  in- 
stead of  the  walls  which  they  had  lost.  The  Latins 
celebrate  Simeon's  festival  on  Jan.  5.  There  exists 
from  him  a  iMUr  addressed  to  Thoodosius  the  Younger 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  Jews  their  synagogues; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  BibUoih,  Oriental'u  of  Asscmani. 
There  is  also  found  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Bibl,  Max,  Pa- 
trum  a  homily,  De  Morte  Assidue  CoffiiandOf  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  SL  Simeon,  to  St.  Macarius  of 
Egypt,  to  St.  Ephrem,  and  to  Theophetus  of  Alexandria. 
See  Hoefer,  Nonr.  Bioff,  Genirale^  s.  v.     See  Stvlites. 

A  disciple  of  Simeon  by  the  name  of  Darnel  succeed- 
ed to  his  reputation  for  sancfity  and  to  his  mode  of 
life,  which  he  maintained  for  thlrtv-three  vears  in  the 
still  more  trying  climate  of  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
about  four  miles  from  Constantinople.  The  mar\'els  of 
Daniers  career  are  still  more  startling.  Sometimes  he 
was  almost  blown  by  the  storms  from  the  top  of  his 
pillar.  At  times  for  days  together  he  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  How  he  sustained  life,  what  nourish- 
ment he  took,  was  a  mystery  to  his  disciples.  The 
emperor  at  length  insisteil  on  a  covering  being  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  Daniel  survived  till  the 
year  494.    See  Daniel  thk  Sty  lite. 

See  Theodoret,  Hist,  A  seelico,  c.  2G  \  Ceilller,  fJUt,  des 
A  utevrs  SacreSj  xv,  439 ;  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Jan. ;  Mura- 
tori.  Acta  MaHymm  Ortpn/.  (1700);  Krebs,  ])e  StyUtis 
(Lips.  1753) ;  Uhlemann,  Simeo,  der  Furtt  StylUa  (Leips. 
1846).     See  Pillar  Saints. 

Simeon,  archbishop  of  TiikimalonTca  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  author  of  a  number  of  works 
which  are  still  extant,  w^as  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
monasticism,  a  patriot,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Latin  Church,  against  which  he  directed  his  most 
notable  work,  JUard  Afpe<Tfwv,  etc.  (Jassy,  1683,  and 
abridged  in  K.  Simon's  Critique  de  la  Hiblioth,  de  M, 
Du-Pin,  p.  403  sq.),  and  his  De  Divtno  Tetnploj  etc.  (see 
Leon  Allatii  De  Sim,  Saiptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p. 
185-192).  Extracts  are  given  in  Jac.  (ioar,  Eucholo^ 
gium  GrtBCorum  (Par.  1647),  and  by  Morinus,  Gessner, 
and  Possevin  {De  Simeon,  ScriptiSf  p.  193;  comp.  Bibl, 
Max,  Patrumj  xxii,  768  sq.).  A  numl)er  of  additional 
writings  from  his  pen  are  mentioned  in  Allatius,  among 
them  several  hymns.  He  conducted  a  valiant  defence 
^  Thessalonica  against  tho  Turks,  and  died  in  A.D. 


1480,  about  six  months  before  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Amurath  XL  See  Allatii  De  Kcclea,  Occident.  atgu€ 
Orient,  Perpetua  Consensione  L^i  Tre*  (Col.  Agripp. 
1648),  lib.  ii,  c.  18,  No.  13,  p.  862  sq.;  Gass,  Mifetik  d, 
Nikolaua  CahatUae  vom  Leben  in  Chriato  (Grcifswald, 
1849),  p.  157  sq.-~Herzog,  Real^Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Simeon,  Charlee,  an  English  deigyman,  was 
bom  at  Beading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King*s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1788,  which  he  held  un- 
til hi*  death,  in  1836.  As  a  preacher,  Simeon  was  dis- 
tinguished fur  an  impassioned  evangelieanism  in  lan- 
guage, sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  bit- 
ter opposition ;  but  he  eventually  became  the  centre  of 
evangelical  influence.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Low -Church  party.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  Ilora  Ifomileiicar,  or  JHtcourees  (skeleton) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures  (1819-20, 11  vols.  8vo;  Ap- 
pendix, 1828,  6  vols.  8vo).  The  entire  works  of  Sim- 
eon, including  Claude^s  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon,  were  published  in  21  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1840). 
Claude's  Essay,  with  notes,  etc.,  and  100  skeletons  of 
SemwnSf  etc.,  were  published  in  London  in  1853  (12mo). 
For  the  copyright  of  his  works  he  received  X5000,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  appropriated  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  £1000  to 
the  London  Clerical  Education  Society,  £1000  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  £210  to  the  binding  of 
twenty  large-paper  copies  presented  to  dignitaries  and 
libraries.  This  series  is  now  published  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn  (London),  who  issued  a  new  edition  of  Simeon*8 
select  works  in  1854,  2  vols.«32mo.  See  Recollections 
of  the  Conversation  Parties  of  the  Rer,  C.  Simeon,  etc. 
(1862,  8vo);  London  Reader^'imS,  i,  87;  1864,  ii,  295; 
Cams,  Memoirs  of  Simeon  (1847, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1847, 8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brii,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Darling,  Cyclop,  BibHog,  s.  v. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  bom  of  noble  pa^ 
ents  at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  ccntur}'.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  very 
high  tnist  under  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  and 
his  son  Constantino  Porphj-rogenitus.  It  is  said  that 
being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Cyprus,  a  contrary*  wind 
carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Paphos.  There  he  met 
an  anchoret,  who  advised  him  to  write  the  life  of  The- 
octista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos,  and  he  gradually  ex- 
tended his  work  so  that  it  included  the  lives  oV  120 
saints.  He  died  in  976  or  977.  His  120  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  translations  in  Surius, 
the  Greek  is  not  extant.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Sim'eonite  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  hash-Shi- 
moni\  '^2'\S^^^t^ ;  Sept.  2v/ifu>v),  a  patronymic  desig- 
nation of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  (Numb,  xxv,  14; 
xxvi,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  16). 

Similittide  (r.^lS'l,  a  physical  resemblance,  2 
Chron.  iv,  3<  l)an.  x,  10;  r.'^3SP,  a  patta-n,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  cxliv,  12;  na^lCH,  a  shape.  Numb,  xii,  8;  Deut.  iv, 
12,  15,  16;  ofiotoTfig,  ofioiwfia,  ofioluHXtg,  similarity  in 
general).  The  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  a  form  of  speech  including  the  simple  metaphor, 
or  the  extended  comparison  of  various  kinds,  especially 
the  two  following  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  Allegory,  a  figure  of  speech,  has  been  defined 
by  bishop  Bfarsh,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  as 
"a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
cite the  representation  of  another  thing;*'  the  first  rep- 
resentation being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  being  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  alle- 
gor}*  has  been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  length- 
ened ot  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.    But  the  two  figures 
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are  quite  distinct;  no  BUBtaioed  metaphor,  or  saccesuon 
of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an  allegory,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  allegory  differs  from  that  of  metaphor  in 
having  to  do  not  with  words,  but  things.  In  every  alle- 
gory there  is  a  twofold  sense — the  immediate  cr  historic, 
which  is  nnderstood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the 
words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  b  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  thhigs  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation in  ftvery  allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  reaL  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv,  24,  where  the 
apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  histor- 
ical narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not  treating  that 
narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  Y.  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  objecL  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of  the  prod- 
igal son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv,  11-32).  In  mixed  al- 
legory the  allegorical  narrative  either  contains  some 
hint  of  its  application,  as  Psa.  Ixxx,  or  the  allegory  and 
its  interpretation  are  combined,  as  in  John  xv,  l-<8;  but 
this  last  passage  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  of  a 
metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the  allegory^ 
is  laid  down  by  dean  Trench  {On  the  Parables,  ch.  i)  as 
one  of  form  rather  than  of  essence.  ^  In  the  allegory,*^ 
he  says,  "  there  is  an  interpretation  of  the  thing  signi- 
fying and  the  thing  signified,  the  qualities  and  proper^ 
ties  of  the  first  being  attribnteil  to  the  last,  and  the  two 
thus  blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  para- 
ble. According  to  this,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
allegory  as  above  defined.    See  Allkgory. 

2.  The  Parable,  as  a  form  of  teaching,  differs  from 
the  Fable,  (1)  in  excluding  brute  or  inanimate  creatures 
passing  out  of  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking 
or  acting  like  men;  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  signifi- 
cance. It  differs,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  attri- 
butes, appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief. 
It  differs  from  the  Allegory  in  that  the  latter,  with  its 
direct  personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no  com- 
parison. The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  appear,  as 
in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character  and  costume.  The 
allegor>'  is  self-interpreting.  The  parable  demands  at- 
tention, insight,  sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It 
differs,  lastly,  from  the  Proverb  in  that  it  must  include 
a  similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of  expe- 
rience. So  far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and  state 
what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  condensed  parables,  and  parables  as  expanded 
proverbs  (comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  ch.  i;  and  Grotius 
on  Mail,  xiii), — Smith.     See  PARAsm. 

Slmlai,  Rabbi,  a  famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  is  known  as  the  first  who  reduced  all  laws  of 
Judaism  to  certain  principles.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  Babyl.  Maccoth,  fol.  23,  col.  2  sq.:  "It.  Simla! 
said  that  Moses  was  instructed  to  give  613  injunctions 
to  the  people,  viz.  865  precepts  of  omission,  correspond- 
ing to  the  days  of  the  solar  year,  and  248  precepts  of 
commission,  corresponding  to  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven  in  the 
fifteenth  Psalm :  '  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, who  shall  divell  on  thy  holy  hill?  He  that  walk- 
eth  uprightly,'  etc.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them 
to  six  (xxxiii,  15) :  *He  that  walketh  righteously,'  etc 
The  prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three  (vi,  8): 
*  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  G<m1  ?' 
Isaiah, once  more,  reduced  them  to  two  (Ivi,  I) :  'Keep 
ye  judgment  and  do  Justice.'    Amos  reduced  them  all 


to  one  (v,  4) :  '  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.'  But  lest 
it  might  be  supposed  from  thb  that  God  could  be  found 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  whole  law  onlv,  Uabakkuk  said 
(ii,  4) :  *  The  just  shaU  live  by  his  faith.' "  Rabbi  Sim- 
la! also  acquired  fame  for  his  virulent  opposition  to 
Christianity.  It  has  been  sug^^ested,  and  with  appar- 
ent probability,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  Palestine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  a  kind  of  Hagadic  exegesis. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Christian  truth  was 
placed  at  disadvantage  when  made  to  depend  on  iso- 
lated portions  or  texts,  and  defended  by  exegetical  nice- 
ties and  subtleties,  instead  of  resting  on  the  general 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  Old-Test,  teaching,  and  on 
whole  passages,  taken  in  their  breadth  ami  fulness,  as 
the  individual  exponents  of  general  and  well-ascertained 
principles^  However,  Hagadic  studies  sometimes  led 
to  a  spirit  of  zealous  inquiry,  and  to  frequent  contro- 
versfes  between  ChristianB  and  Jews.  An  instance  of 
these  has,  among  others,  been  recorded  by  Jerome 
(<2ticr«^  m  Crenesm^  in  a  discussion  t)etween  Jason,  a 
converted  Jew,  and  his  friend  PapiscuSb  In  the  Tal- 
mud. Jems.  Berachotk,  ix,  lid,  12  a,  and  Geitesis  Jiab^ 
ba,  c.  viii,  we  still  find  Bome  of  thoee  controverrial 
pMntB  disputed  by  Simla!.  See  Gr^tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden, 
IV,  265  sq. ;  Edersheitn,  /list,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p. 
517;  mck.  Die  Gesch.  des  jUd.  VoUxs  (LisBa,  1878),  p. 
207;  CasBel,  I^ehrbuch  der  jiidischen  Gischiehte  v.  Lit^ 
ratur  (Leipsic,  1879),  p.  182.     (Ii.  P.) 

SUnler,  Johann  Jakob,  a  descendant  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  born  in  1716  and  died  in  1788.  He  was  in- 
spector of  the  seminary  at  Zurich,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  historical  documents  relating 
largely  to  events  connected  with  the  Reformation.  It 
includes  many  letters  by  the  various  Reformers,  though 
often  they  are  only  copies,  and  it  ranks  as  an  ornament 
of  the  town-library  of  Zurich.  A  work  entitled  Samm- 
lungen  alter  u.  never  Urkunden  zur  Beleuchtvng  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  vomehml,  d,  Schweizerlandes  (Zurich, 
1757  sq.)  is  from  his  pen. — Ilerzog,  Real-Enq/ldop,  s.  v. 

Simler,  Josias,  a  prominent  Swiss  theologian, 
was  bom  Kov.  6, 1530,  at  Cappel,  near  Zurich,  being 
the  son  of  a  prior  who  had  quitted  the  convent  there 
and  married.  Young  Simler  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  belles-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  theology,  de- 
voting several  years  to  visiting  the  principal  schools  of 
Germany;  and  on  his  return  to  Zurich  in  1549,  he  first 
assisted  Conrad  Gessner  in  the  chair  of  mathematics,  and 
afterwards  was  appouited  to  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Test.  (1552)  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  In  1568  he  succeeded  Bibliander  (q.  v.) 
and  Vermigli  in  the  theological  chair  at  Zurich,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  an  immense  literary  activity, 
in  addition  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  second 
wife  four  children.  Though  greatly  afflicted  with  gout, 
he  possessed  an  exceedingly  amiable  disposition,  and 
was  fond  of  society,  given  to  hospitality,  and  benevo- 
lent He  died  of  gout,  July  2,  1576.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  colleague  Stuck i,  of  Zurich  (1577),  and 
his  writings  are  catalogued  in  Gessneri  Bibliotkeea,  am- 
plified by  Frisium  (Zurich,  1583).  Letters  addressed 
to  him  from  Hungary  may  be  found  in  AiiscelL  Tigur, 
ii,  213  sq.,  and  in  the  Zurich  fjctfers  of  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety. Comp.  also  Trechsel,  Antitrinifarier,  ii,  877  sq. 
Simler's  works  deal  with  astronomy,  geography,  histo- 
ry, biography,  and  statistics,  no  less  than  with  theology. 
He  republished  Gessner's  Jiibliotheca  Universalis  in  an 
abridged  but  much  improved  form  (1555  and  1574). 
His  RepubL  Helvetiorum  was  translated  into  three  lan- 
guages, and  passed  through  twenty-nine  editions.  In 
theology  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  twofold  nature.  We  mention,  Respo/i^ 
sio  ad  Maledicum  Francisci  Stancari  ,  .  ,  de  TiinUate 
et  Mediatore  Nostro  Jesu  Christo  (1553)  :^J)e  Aitemo 
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Dn  FiUo  Domimo  et  ServeUon  Nottro  Jem  Chriito  et  de 
Spiritu  SandOy  etc.  (1668) :— ilMcrfto  Orikod,  Doetr.  de 
Duabut  Natarie  Ckrieii,  etc  (1676)  z^Saytta  Veterum, 
de  Una  Pertona  ei  Duabut  Naturis  Ckrieti,  etc  (1671). 
The  Commentaru  in  Exodum  wu  published  after  bia 
death,  in  1684^  The  Confutio  Nelvetiea  of  1666,  by 
Bollinger,  haa  a  preface  by  Simler.  See  Herzog,  jUai- 
Encjfldop,  s.  T. ;  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeReraUf  a.  v. 

Simmona,  Oeorge  Frederick,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  was 
prepared  for  collej^e  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  ciry, 
entered  Harvard  Universiry  in  1828,  and  graduated  in 
1882.  On  leaving  college  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  David  Sears,  Longwood,  Me.  The  next 
year  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Europe,  and  return- 
ing in  July,  1836,  entered  the  divinity  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  completed  bb  course  in  1888.  He 
was  ordained  evangelist,  Oct.  9, 1838,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Mobile  and  commenced  his  ministry.  He 
only  remained  there  until  1840,  being  oblige<l  to  fly  be- 
cause of  his  protest  against  slavery.  In  April,  1841,  he 
began  to  preach  regularly  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was 
installed  as  minister  in  that  town  in  November  follow- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1848,  having  resigned  his  charge, 
he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Berlin  to  still  further 
stody  theology.  He  returned  in  October,  1846,  and 
preached  in  several  pulpits,  till  February,  1848,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Chureh,  Springfield, 
lately  vacated  by  Dr.  Peabody.  He  was  dismissed 
from  this  chureh  because  of  his  sympathy  with  George 
Thompson,  the  English  abolition  lecturer,  and  retired 
to  Concord,  Mass.  In  November,  1863,  he  began  to 
supply  a  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor,  January,  1864.  He  died  of  hasty  consump- 
tion, Sept.  6, 1866.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  pub- 
lications :  Who  was  Jeeue  CArul^  (1839)  i—Th^  TrwUy; 
it*  Seripiure,  FonnaUsm,  etc : — a  Lecture  (Springfield, 
lU9)'.—Sermoni  (1840,  1861,  1864) -.—ii  Letter  to  the 
So-called  Boeton  Churches  (1846).  A  volnme  of  his  ser- 
mons was  printed  in  1866.  See  Spraguc,  AmtaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit^  viii,  664. 

SimmonB,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hancock  County,  Ga., 
Nov.  6, 1791.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  1816  was  admitted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  After  four  or  five  years  he  lo- 
cated, the  better  to  provide  for  his  family ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  labor.  He  organized  societies,  and  even 
erected  a  church  at  his  own  expense.  In  1847  Mr. 
Simmons  was  readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference, 
and  again  entered  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  min- 
istry, until  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 
This  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  in  Upson 
County,  Ga.,  Dec.  12,  1865.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  M,  A\  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  24. 

SimmonB,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jackson  County, 
Ga.,  in  1806.  In  1830  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the 
Georgia  Conference,  and  labored  thirty-eight  years,  most 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  He  died. in  1868.  See 
Minutes  of  A  mi.  Conf  of  M,  L\  Ch.,  South,  1869,  p.  319. 

SimmonB,  Ferry  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Blacon  County,  Tenn., 
Dec  1, 1833,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  1864,  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1861,  and  in  1868  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Conference.  He  was  superannuated  in  1870,  and 
located  at  his  own  request  in  1872.  In  1876  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  conference,  but  die<l,  near  Lancaster, 
Schuyler  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuai 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  77. 

SimmonB,  \!^illiam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  June 
24, 1798,  and  removed  with  his  parents  the  next  year 
to  Ohio.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  licensed  to  preach 
Joly  17, 1820,  and  received  on  trial  the  same  year  bv 
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the  Ohio  Conference.  In  his  early  ministry  he  trav- 
elled over  extensive  territory;  and  in  1826,  besides  be- 
ing pastor  of  the  church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  ser%*ed  as 
presiding  elder  of  a  district  including  the  whole  of  that 
BUte  and  a  part  of  Northern  Ohio.  Ilia  relation  to  his 
oonferenoe,  daring  fifty-four  years,  was  always  effective. 
He  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedman*s  Aid  Society  for  a 
number  of  years,  np  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1874. 
For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Xenia  College.  See  Minutes  of  AnmtcU  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  102. 

SimmonB,  \!^ilUam  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
24, 1818,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hav- 
ing received  a  good  education,  and  having  served  as  a 
supply  for  two  years,  he  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference on  trial,  Jone,  1839.  He  was  ordained  deacon, 
June  13, 1841 ;  and  elder,  June  11, 1843.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Hopeville,  Providence  Conference,  where 
he  died,  Jan.  4, 1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotfer" 
enees,  1867,  p.  102. 

SimfilB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  goil  of  the 
river  Simois,  which  Joins  the  Scamander,  or  Xanthua,  in 
the  plain  of  Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Astyoche  and  Hieromneme. 

Simon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates  who  attempted  to  erialave  the  youthful 
Bacchus  and  were  by  him  turned  into  dolphina. 

Si'mon  (£i/i(tfv),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  histoiy  in  the  post -Babylonian  period.-  We 
here  present  those  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 
Test,  and  Joaephus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  un- 
common, or  whether  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  He- 
brew Shimeon,  i.  e.  Simbon.  That  the  two  names  were 
regarded  as  identical  appears  from  1  Bf  ace.  ii,  €6. 

1.  SncoN  Chobaimcus,  a  name  that  erroneously  ap- 
pears in  1  Esdr.  ix,  82,  in  place  of  the  four  names  *<  Shim- 
eon,  Benjamin,  Malluch,  and  Shemariah*'  of  the  He- 
brow  text  (Ezra  x,  31, 82).  *'  Chosamssus**  is  apparent- 
ly formed  by  combining  the  last  letter  of  Malluch  with 
the  first  part  of  the  following  name,  Shemariah. 

2.  Second  son  of  Mattathias  and  last  survivor  of  the 
Maccabsan  brothers.    See  Maccabbe,  4. 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (&a  802-298),  being  himself  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Eleazar,  although  he  left  a  son  alio  called 
Onias  (Josephus,  Ani.  xii,  2, 6;  4, 1, 10).  He  is  gener^ 
ally  called  "  Simon  the  Just."  See  the  following  article, 
No.  6.  He  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  son  of  Onias 
the  high-priest  (icpci^c  ^  M^V^c)*  whose  eulogy  closes 
the  **  praise  of  famous  men"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (ch.  iv).  See  Ecclksiasticus.  Fritzsche,  whose 
edition  of  Ecclesiasticus  {Exeg.  Handb.')  appeared  in 
1860,  maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference  is 
to  Simon  II,  but  without  bringing  forward  any  new 
arguments  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  under^ 
rates  the  importance  of  Simon  I  (the  Just).  Without 
laying  undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached 
to  this  name  (Herzfeld,  Gesch,  Jsr,  i,  196),  it  is  evident 
that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  regarded  as  closing 
a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last  teacher  of  "  the 
great  synagogue"  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  a  doubt  to 
which  Simon  the  title  "  the  Just"  was  given.  Herz- 
feld (i,  377, 878)  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  be- 
longs to  Simon  II,  and  not  to  Simon  I,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenth,  i,  96).  The  later 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should 
be  settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  confusctl 
(Jost,  p.  110,  etc)  ;  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere  to  the 
express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  Simon  I 
with  Simon  the  Just  (.4n/.  xii,  2, 4,  etc.),  than  to  follow 
the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are  notoriously  untrust- 
worthy in  chronology.  The  legends  are  connected  with 
the  title,  and  Herzfeid  and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  reference  in  Ecclesiasticus  ia  to  Simon  known 
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as  "  tbe  Just,"  though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II 
(comp.  for  the  Jewish  juiecdotes,  Raphallt  //i*/.  ofJewt^ 
i,  115-124;  Prideanx,  Connedtofi,  ii,  l)^Smith. 

4.  "A  governor  of  the  Temple"  in  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Heliodo- 
rus  (2  Mace,  iii,  A,  etc.).  B.C.  176.  After  this  attempt 
failed,  through  the  interference  of  the  high-priest  Onias, 
Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy  (iv,  1,  2),  and  a 
bloody  feud  arose  between  their  two  parties  (ver.  8). 
Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  result  or  the  later  history  of  Simon.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  which 
ho  held  ( TTjOoffran^c  tov  icpot),  iii,  4).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  by  Grimm  ( Exeg,  Handb.  ad 
loc).  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon 
is  said  to  have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin"  ( ver. 
8),  while  the  earlier  *<  ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (6 
liyovfiivog  oucov  rov  dcoO  [icvpiov],  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  18 ;  Jer.  xx,  1)  seems  to  have  been  always 
a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the  Temple"  (jtrpanfybg 
TOV  Upovj  Luke  xxii,  4,  with  Lightfoot's  note ;  Acts  iv, 
1 ;  V,  24,  26)  and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  12)  must  have  been  at  least 
LcvitesL  Herzfeld  {Getch,  lar,  i,  218)  conjectures  that 
Bmjdmin  is  an  error  for  Minjamitt^  the  head  of  a  priest- 
ly house  (Neh.  xii,  5, 17).  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping  high- 
priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Simon  (2  Mace, 
iv,  23),  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that  he 
was  not  of  priestly  descent.  At  the  same  time,  the  oor- 
Tuption  (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text<,  for'* tribe"  (fvXfi)  could  not  be  used 
for  ^*  family"  (o7koc)*  The  various  reading  ayopatfoftiag 
("regulation  of  the  market")  for  vapavofiiac  (** dis- 
order," iii,  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly  correct, 
points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in 
the  context)  had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them 
(ver.  8).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a 
Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Temple  service. — 
Smith. 

5.  A  resident  of  Jerusalem,  son  of  Boetbns,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  person  of  considerable  note,  whose 
daughter  Herod  the  Great  married,  having  first  raised 
her  father's  family  to  sufficient  distinction  by  putting 
him  into  the  high-priesthood  in  place  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Phabet  (  Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  9,  8  ).  B.C.  23.  The 
woman  having  become  involved  in  the  domestic  con- 
spiracies of  his  later  reign,  he  divorced  her,  and  dis- 
placed her  father  in  the  pontificate  by  Mattathias  the 
son  of  Thcophilus  {ibid,  xvii,  4, 2).    B.a  5.    See  High- 
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6.  A  slave  of  Herod  who  usurped  royalty  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocities  till  be  was  overcome  and  be- 
headed by  Gratus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  10, 6).    B.C.  4. 

7.  A  prophet  of  the  sect  of  the  Kssenes  who  interpreted 
Archelaus's  dream  of  the  end  of  his  reign  (Josephus,  A  nt. 
xvii,  13, 8).    A.D.  6. 

8.  The  father  of  Judas  (q.  v.)  licariot  (John  vi,  71 ; 
xii,  4;  xiii,  2,  26).    A.D.  ante  27. 

9.  One  of  the  apostles,  usually  designated  Simon  Pe- 
ter (q.  v.). 

10.  Another  of  the  apostles,  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  as  '*  the  Canaanite,"  or  rather  Cananite  (Matt, 
x,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  otherwise  described  as  Simon  Ze- 
lotea  (Luke  vi,  15;  Acts  i,  13).  A.D.  27.  Jhe  latter 
term  (^ijXuinjc))  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  theChaldec  term  CiKS)?)  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  (JdavaviniCi  as  xntext.  recept,y  or 
Kavavmoii^  as  in  the  Vulg.,  CananauSf  and  in  the  best 
modem  editions).  Each  of  these  equally  points  out 
Simon  as  belongfing  to  the  faction  of  the  Zealots,  who 
were  conspicnoua  for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 


ritnaL  The  supposed  references  to  (Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to 
Cana  ( Luther's  version  )  are  equally  erroneoosL  See 
Canaamitk.  The  term  Kovavinyc  appears  to  hare 
survived  the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of  Simon 
{ContL  Apost,  vi,  14 ;  viii,  27).  He  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Jesus,  although 
Ensebius  (ff,  E,  iii,  11)  clearly  distinguishes  between 
tbe  apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesus.  It  is  less  likely 
that  he  was  identical  with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by  Sophronius  {App,  ad  Hienm, 
CittaL).  Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubt- 
ful authority  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  of  Nicephonis 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  £g)'pt,  Cyrene,  and  Mauri- 
tania (Burton,  Lectures^  i,  888,  note),  and,  on  the  equal- 
ly doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation  preserved  in  an 
original  copy  of  the  Apottoiical  Ctnutitutions  (viii,  27), 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Judiea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
— Smith. 

11.  A  relative  of  our  Lord,  tbe  only  undoubted  no- 
tice of  whom  occurs  in  Matt,  xiii,  65;  Mark  vi,  3, 
where,  in  common  with  James,  Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  **  brethren"  of  Jesus.  A.D.  28. 
He  has  generally  been  identified  with  Sj'^meon,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  A.D. 
62  (Euseb.  //.  E,  iii,  11 ;  iv,  22),  and  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme  age  of  12Q 
years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii,  82)  in  the  year 
107,  or,  according  to  Burton  {/..eetures,  ii,  17,  note),  in 
104.  A  very  considerable  probability  also  has  from 
early  timea  been  attached  to  the  opinion  which  identi- 
fies him  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
for  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  named  along  with 
James  the  son  of  Alphcus,  and  Jude  or  Thaddseus.  But 
in  whatever  sense  the  term  "brother"  is  accepted — a 
vexed  question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
wider  Brother  and  James— it  is  dear  that  neither 
Eusebius  nor  tbe  author  of  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Constitutiont  understood  Symeon  to  be  the  brother  of 
James,  nor  consequently  the  "brother"  of  the  Lord. 
Eusebius  invariably  describes  James  as  "  the  brother" 
of  Jesus  (//.  E.  i,  12;  ii,  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son 
of  Clopas  and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii,  1 1 ;  iv,  22),  and 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  {Const, 
Apott,  vii,  46). — Smith. 

12.  A  Pharisee  in  whose  house  a  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii,  40). 
A.D.  28. 

13.  A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished  as  "the 
leper,"  not  from  his  having  leprosy  at  the  time  when  he 
is  mentioned,  but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Je- 
sus. In  his  house  Mar}*  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to 
his  death  and  burial  (IVlatt.  xxvi,  6,  eta ;  Mark  xiv,  8, 
etc.;  John  xii,  1,  etc.).  A.D.  29.  Lazarus  was  also 
present  as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John 
xii,  2).  The  presence  of  tbe  brother  and  his  two  slitters, 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was  related 
to  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  we  can 
attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that  he  was  their  fa- 
ther, as  reported  on  Apocryphal  authority  by  Nicepho- 
nis (//.  E.  i,  27),  and  still  less  to  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  Mary.  Simon  the  leper  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding. — Smith. 

14.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  either  as  an  attendant 
at  the  feast  (Acts  ii,  10)  or  as  one  of  the  numerous'set^ 
tiers  at  Jerusalem  from  that  place  (vi,  9).  A.D.  29. 
Meeting  the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Gol- 
gotha as  he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was 
pressed  into  the  service  (jiyyapwaav^  a  military  term) 
to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  82 ;  Mark  xv,  21 ;  Luke 
xxiii,  26)  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer  (oomp.  John  xix,  17).  Mark  describes  him  as 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  RufuN  perhaps  because 
this  was  the  Kufus  known  to  the  Koman  Christiana 
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(Rom.  xvi,  18),  for  irhom  he  tamt  etpecUUy  wrote. 
The  Basiliduui  Gnostics  betieved  that  Simon  suffered  in 
Xeu  of  Jesus  (Burton,  LecturtB^  ii,  64X — Smith. 

X5.  A  Samaritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age,  distin- 
guished as  a  sorcerer  or  **  magician"  from  bis  practice 
of  magical  arts  (iiaycvwr,  Acts  viii,  9) — A.D.  80^-and 
hence  usually  designated  in  later  history  as  Simon  M*- 
gus.  Hu  history  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  was  bom  at 
liltton,  a  village  of  Samaria  (Justin  Mart,  ApoL  i,  26), 
identided  with  the  modern  Kuryet  Jitf  near  Nablds 
(  Robinson,  Bib.  Re»,  ii,  308,  note  ).  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement  from  the  fact  that 
Josephus  (Ani,  xx,  7,  2)  mentions  a  reputed  magician 
of  the  same  name  and  about  the  same  date  who  was 
bom  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Justin  bor- 
rowed his  information  from  this  source,  and  mistook 
Citium,  a  town  of  Cypms,  for  Gitton.  If  the  writers 
had  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Kcruvc  and 
FtrruvC)  the  similarity  would  have  favored  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Josephus  mention  Citium,  nor 
yet  does  Justin  U9c  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin  in 
any  point  respecting  Samaria.  Simon  Magus  was  prob- 
ably educated  at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Cietn,  JJomiL 
it,  22),  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subse- 
quently he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  (Const,  A  post,  vi,  8). 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  practicing 
magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar  (Acts 
Ttii,5;  eomp.  John  iv,  5),  and  with  such  success  that 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  **  the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  great"  (Acta  viii,  10).  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word 
KoXovfiiytfj  and  renders  the  words  '*  the  great  power  of 
God."  But  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  desig- 
nation. The  Samaritans  described  the  angels  as  ivvd- 
fiiiC  (0*^^7^)>  >•  e.  uncreated  influences  proceeding  from 
God  ((sieseler,  Keel.  Hist,  i,  48,  note  C).  They  intend- 
ed to  distinguish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beings  by 
adding  the  words  '*  which  is  called  great,"  meaning 
thereby  the  source  of  all  power— in  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was  recognised  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  this  power.  He  announced  himself  as  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  "some  great  one"  (Acts  viii,  9),  or,  to  use  his 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt,  zxit,  5), 
"  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosus,  ego  Paracle- 
tuR,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei."  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  Simon>  observa- 
Hun,  he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  his  hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  imposition  of  hands  as  practicetl 
by  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  and  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a  sum 
of  money  for  iL  His  object  evidently  was  tn  apply  the 
power  to  the  prosecuthm  of  magical  arts.  The  motive 
and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated ;  and  his 
proposition  met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  I'eter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9- 
24).  The  memor}'  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  wonl  sinumy  (q.  v.)  as  applied  to  all 
traffic  in  spiritual  offices.  Simon  s  history  subsequent- 
ly to  his  meeting  with  Peter  is  invdved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
signally  defeated.  In  his  journeys  be  was  accompanied 
by  a  female  named  Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a 
prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  po- 
sition of  his  twota,ot  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apot.  i,  26 ;  Euseb.  //.  JC.  ii,  13).  In  the  twoio^  as  em- 
bodied in  Helena's  person,  we  recognise  the  dualistic  ele- 
ment of  Gnosticism  derived  from  the  Manichiean  rvs- 
tem.  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  recognised  the  Svfa- 
ftiC  and  the  ivt^ota  aa  the  two  original  principles  from 


whooe  janctaon  all  beiogi  emanated.  Simon  and  Helena 
were  the  incarnations  io  which  these  principles  resided. 
Simon's  first  encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  C^^esaiea 
Stratonia  (according  to  the  Const.  Apost.  \n,  8),  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  first  encounter,  but  represents  Simon's 
journey  to  Rome  as  following  immediately  after  the  in- 
terview recorded  in  Scripture  {H.  £,  ii,  14) ;  but  his 
chronological  statements  are  evidently  confused,  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, some  ten  years  after  the  events  in  Samaria.  Justin 
Martyr,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudins,  and  omits 
all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  Peter.  His  success  there 
was  so  great  that  he  waa  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honor  with  the  inscription  "  Simoni  Deo  Sancto" 
{ApoL  i,  26, 66).  Justin's  authority  has  been  impugned 
in  respect  to  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1574  on  the  T^iberina  insula^  which 
anawers  to  the  locality  described  by  Justin  (iv  nf  Ti- 
/3(pft  irorafuf  /tera^ii  rmv  ivo  yc^i^^y),  and  bwing 
an  inscription,  the  first  words  of  which  are  **  Semoni 
Sanoo  Deo  Fidio."  This  inscription,  which  really  applies 
to  the  Sabine  Hercules  {JSancus  8emo),  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mistaken  by  Justin,  in  his  ignorance 
of  Latin,  for  one  in  honor  of  Simon.  Yet  the  inscrip- 
tion goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver  and  other 
particulars:  ** Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacmm  Sex. 
Pompeius,  Sp.  F.  CoL  Mussianus  Quinquennalis  decus 
Bidentalia  donum  dedit."  That  Justin,  a  man  of  litera- 
ry acquirementa,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an 
inscription— that  he  ahould  misquote  it  in  an  Apology 
duly  prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor 
— and  that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  by  other 
early  writers  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned 
(Irennos,  Adv.  Hares,  i,  20;  TertuUian,  ApoL  18) — 
these  assumptions  form  a  series  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  theory  (Salmasius,  A  d  Spartiemufn,  p.  88 ;  Yan 
Dale,  D«  OracuHs,  p.  679 ;  Burton,  Ilertsifs  of  the  Apot- 
tolie  Ape,  p.  874,  etc.).  The  above  statements  can  be 
reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made  two  ex- 
peditions to  Rome — the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  second,  in  which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  about  the  year  68  (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  233, 818) ; 
and  even  this  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of  Pe- 
ter's visit  to  Rome.  See  Peter.  This  later  date  is  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Simon's 
death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  {Adv.  Hares,  vi,  20) ;  for 
the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  while  Peter  and 
Paul  (the  term  arcofrrokoiQ  evidently  implying  the 
presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at  Rome.  Simon's 
death  is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  request,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day  {ibid,  vi,  20).  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly,  in  prmif  of  his  supernatural  power, 
In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  bones  {Const.  Apost. 
ii,  14;  vi,  9);  overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed 
suicide  (Amob.  A  dr.  Gent,  ii,  7).  Whether  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by 
the  account  of  a  similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by 
heathen  writers  (Siieton.  A'ero,  12;  Juven.  Sat,  iii,  79), 
is  uncertain.  Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the 
basis  for  this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  erro- 
neously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  (Lecturen,  i,  295) 
rather  favors  the  former  alternative.  Simon  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  M-as 
guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much OS  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Perhaps  it  refers  to 
his  attempt  to  combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  to 
emanate  fVom  Christ  and  his  disciples  (Const,  Apost. 
vi,  16).— Smith.    See  Tillemont,  Mimoires,  i,  158  sq. ; 
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Beauwbrc,  lliit.  da  MamckHmi,  toL  i;  Itligiui,  Bitt. 
KaJa.  Stitda  Capita,  r,  19,  tic;  Moiheim,//utory  0/ 
rieCAurcA,  cenL  11,5,12;  DeRtbui  Chruliaiii>nim,tLc„ 
|i.  lUO  >q.;  Burton,  Henna  of  the  Aposlolic  Agi,  lecc. 
ir;  Hilmui,  Uil.  a/ ChruHanilt,  H,  96  mi-,  tie. 

16.  A  tanner  snd  ■  ChriilUn  coniert  living  at  Jop- 
p>  >C  whou  houn  Peter  lodged  (Act*  ix,  id).  A.D. 
ai.  The  profesMon  of  tsnnet  was  raginled  with  con- 
■ideralilecoutompl,  and  even  isapproacbing  to  undean- 
nms  by  Ihe  rigid  Jews.  See  Tasskh.  That  l>ter 
(elected  inch  an  abode  thowed  the  diminUbed  hold 
which  JudaUia  had  on  him.  The  home  was  near  the 
•eaaide  (x,  C,  Si),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water— 
Smith.  The  traditionary  "bouie  of  Simon"  ia  Uill 
shown  at  Jaffa  in  a  not  improbable  portion.  Some 
tine  Bince  an  order  wa>  iwued  by  the  aultan  fur  remov- 
ing tbe  old  walls  and  fortiOcalions  at  Jaffa  (Joppa).  In 
cnuing  a  gate  thnngb  a  water  battery  at  an  angle  of 
tbe  aea-wall  built  by  Veapaaian,  and  directly  in  front  of 
tbe  reputed  hoiue  of  Simon  the  tanner,  tbe  men  came 
OD  Ibree  oval-»h>ped  tannera"  vats,  hewn  out  of  tbe  nat- 
ural rock  and  lined  with  Koman  cement,  down  very 
near  tbe  aci,  md  timilar  in  every  respect  to  ihoee  in 
uae  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There  is  aliio  a  fresh-water 
ipruig  flowing  from  the  clilfa  cloee  by,  long  known  a> 
tba  town  apiing.  This  discoveiy  at  least  provei  that 
the  bouae  on  the  rucky  bluff  above,  and  from  which 
ilepa  lead  down  to  the  vats,  mnM  have  belonged  to 
HmM  tanner;  and,  is  perhaps  not  mote  than  one  of  that 
trade  would  be  living  ia  n  small  a  place  as  Jaffa,  sume 
probalulity  is  given  to  the  tradition  that  tbit  ia  the 
identical  spot  where  Ilie  house  of  Simon  stood  with 
whom  Peter  was  sojourning  when  he  mw  his  vision. 

17.  A  well -informed  citizen  of  Jerusalem  who  per- 
auaded  the  people  to  exclude  Agrippa  Irom  the  Temple, 
hut  was  paidoned  for  tbe  offenoe  on  his  ouofeaaion  (Jo- 
sepbna.'ln'.  xiic,T,4).    A.D.  38. 

18.  Son  of  Saul,  and  a  dittingoisbed  Jew  who  slew 
many  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Scythopolis,  and  llnaliy 
killed  himself,  with  his  entire  family  (Josephus,  IKur, 
ii,  IS,  i).     A.D.  C9. 

19.  Son  of  Giora*  of  Gerau,  and  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Jews  in  Ihcii  bst  atnigglo  ivitlt  the  Komans,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  who  relates  at  length  some  of  his 
exploiu  against  Ceatiits  Ualtus  ( War,  ii,  19,  2),  his  in- 

"assada,  his  campaigns  in  Acrabbattine  and 
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IdoiiuM  (  ibid,  iv,  9,  S  aq. ),  and  his  final  capture  and 
execution  by  tbe  Romans  (lUif.rii,!,  I;  t,6).   A.D.Ta 

20.  ijonofCathUsandoneoftbeldomaiwignwndB 
who  came  at  tbe  invitation  of  the  Zealota  during  tbe 
intestine  broibi  at  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus recites  ■  speech  of  his  on  the  occasian  (  War,  iv, 
4,4.)    A.D.TO. 

Simon,  a  nsme  common  to  a  number  of  Jewish  rab- 
bins and  literati,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Suiox  Uun.s-1.     See  IEabiibaz. 

3.  SiKoN  iiBK-GAifAtjGL  1,  A.U.  cir.  GO-TO,  succeed- 
ed bia  Ikther  (lamaUel  (q.  v.).  The  authentic  nolicea 
of  him  are  very  few.  We  get  a  glimpae  or  two  of  him 
in  tbe  storm  which  waa  then  eo  fiercely  raging  in  Jeru- 
aalem.  Aa  the  resolute  opponent  of  the  Zealots,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  whose  convul- 
aioiia  baateneit  the  roiii  of  The  state.     He  also  look  au 


■epan 


le  defen 


■  of  Jerui 


d  fell,  o 


of  the  national  struggle.    Josephus 

{Lj/f,  5  38)  saj-s  of  him :  u  ei  Xi>u»  owoc  ^  wiiXiBC 

piv  'IipnaoXbptn',  yirovs  H  afoSpa  Xopirpoii,  rq[  Ii 

^npifaiuiv  aiptfiait,  ui  iripi  r^  iraTpia  ropiiui  ioKovii 

SXKmv  ScpiPlif  iia^ipliv.     Hv  Ii  ouroc  dvqp 


Hia  recorded  maxim  ia;  "Tbe  worU  e 
of  three  thinga — viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  peace;  aa  it  is 
said,  Truth  and  the  Judgment  of  peace  shall  be  in  your 
gates'  {AbolA,i,\8).  He  also  belongs  to  the  ten  teach- 
ers who  were  calbiil  ;^^:ba  ^i^-fn,  "  the  killed  for  the 
kingdom,"  and  tbcii  death  ia  celebrated  on  tbe  36th  of 
Siran.  for  wbicb  day  a  fast  is  ordained.  Comp.  Schu- 
rer,  /ytAr6u(4  drr  nrvlni.  ZriigitcludUe  (Leips.  1874),  p. 
88A,4i3,4U)j  Otnntioarg,  Emd  i»r  CHiitoirett  In  Gi- 
ograpliie  de  la  PuUuiaf,  p.  270  sq. ;  BUck,  Gack.  dtijiuL 
Volia  (Lissa,  1878),  p.  167 ;  Urilti,  Gttcli.  d.  Jadrn,  iii, 
321,  864,  870,  388  sq. :  Cssael.  fjhriurA  drr  jiid.  GacK 
u.  LiltriUai-  (Leips.  1879),  p.  147, 150, 166, 168, 177. 

3.  SiiioN  rhn-Gaualiki.  II,  A.D.cir.  140-160,  a  con- 
temporan-  of  Natlian  the  Dsby Ionian  (q.  v.),  was  the  ouljr 
sehoolbov  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  Bethira  un- 
der Bar-cocheha.  UewasthefitherofthcfamouaJudab 
the  Holy  (q,  v.).  and  was  elected  to  the  pretudency  when 
yet  a  youih,  Simon  was  much  regsrded  by  the  people 
for  the  sake  of  bia  illustriona  forefalhera;  but  hia  atriv- 
uig  for  autocratic  power  srouscd  an  opposition  paily 
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against  him,  which  rendered  hia  position  very  di£5ctilt. 
From  some  of  the  decisions  of  Simon  which  have  oomo 
down  to  ufliy  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  with 
a  passable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law,  but,  for  a  Jew  at 
that  time,  an  extraordinary  proficient  in  Gentile  litera- 
ture. He  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  gave  hia  countenance  to  the  reading  of  the  SepL 
Comp.  the  essay  by  Ph.  filoch  on  Simon,  in  Fraukel*8 
Jfonatuchrfftf  1864,  p.  81  sq. 

4.  Simon  bkn-Hiu.ki^  who  succeeded  his  father 
Uillel  (q.  v.)  A.D.  cir.  10-30,  is  said  (Baronius,  A.D.  1, 
lu  40),  upon  the  authority  of  Athanasius  and  Epiphani- 
us,  to  have  been  that  same  Simon  whom  Luke  described 
as  embracing  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple  and  pro- 
nouncing the  Xunc  dimittis  (ii,  23-85).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  whom  Josephua  (.4  n/.  xix,  7,  4)  describes  as 
accusing  king  Agrippa  of  an  unholy  living,  and  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Temple,  since  it  belonged 
only  to  native  Jews  (irpo<niKovarii  role  iyyivim)  is  dif- 
ficult to  telL  Simon's  recorded  maxim  is  found  in  A  bothf 
i,  17 :  ''All  my  life  have  I  been  brought  up  among  sages, 
nor  have  I  found  anything  better  than  to  keep  silence; 
for  to  act,  and  not  to  explain,  is  the  principle  and  basis 
of  all ;  but  he  who  multiplies  words  only  induces  sin«*' 
See  SiMBON  5. 

5.  Sixox  BEX-JocHAi,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zo- 
har  (q.  v.),  lived  in  the  2d  century.  The  biographical 
notices  of  him  are  so  enveloped  in  mythical  extrava- 
gances as  to  make  it  diflScult  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  his  life.  His  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  in  which  science  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  masters.  He  existed  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  a  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  nature, 
and  peopled  by  the  genii  of  his  own  imagination.  His 
oocarional  intercourse  with  his  coreligionists  did  not 
propitiate  their  good  affections;  he  was  disliked  by  some 
for  the  moroseness  of  his  disposition,  and  feared  by  oth- 
ers from  his  supposed  connection  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world.  **  He  had  the  character  of  being  an  un- 
pleasant companion  and  a  bitter  opponent ;  moreover, 
he  merited  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen  by  causing 
the  overthrow  of  the  school  at  Jamnia.  At  a  time  when 
their  Gentile  rulers  were  grudging  the  Jews  the  partial 
relaxation  they  had  lately  enjoyed  from  the  severe  dia- 
cipline  of  Hadrian,  and  when  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
^tertained  against  them  were  so  great  that  the  pa- 
triarch, who  dared  not  use  the  title  of  nasi  nor  assume 
any  oatward  mark  of  authority,  was  constrained  to  screen 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation,  and  not  only  to  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  books,  but  also  to  forbid  the  stndenta  to  take 
written  notes  of  the  lectures,  Simon  ben-Jochal  was  rash 
enongh  to  inveigh  against  their  oppressors  in  a  public 
discourse."  The  affair,  becoming  a  topic  of  public  con- 
versation, aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. A  process  of  law  was  instituted,  and  Simon  was 
doomed  to  die.  He  managed,  however,  to  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cav- 
ern, where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Here,  in  the 
subterranean  abode,  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  Cabala,  and  was  con- 
stantly visited  by  the  prophet  Elias,  who  disclosed  to 
him  some  of  its  secrets  which  were  still  concealed  from 
the  tbeosopbical  rabbL  Here,  too,  his  disciples  resorted 
to  be  initiated  by  their  master  into  those  divine  mys- 
teries; and  here  Simon  ben-Jocha!  expired  with  this 
heavenly  doctrine  in  his  mouth  while  discoursing  on  it 
to  his  disciples.  Scarcely  had  his  spirit  departed  when 
a  dazzling  light  filled  the  cavern,  so  that  no  one  could 
look  at  the  rabbi;  while  a  burning  fire  appeared  outside, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  neighbors.  It  was 
not  till  the  light  inside  and  the  fire  outside  had  disap- 
peared that  the  disciples  perceived  that  the  lamp  of  Is- 
rael was  extinguished.  As  they  were  preparing  for  his 
obsequies,  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying, "  Come 
ye  to  the  marriage  of  Simon  ben-Jochal;  he  is  entering 


into  peace,  and  shall  rest  in  his  chamber  T  When  the 
funeral  procession  moved  towards  the  grave,  a  light  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  air;  and  when  the  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  another  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven,  saying,  ''This  is  he  who  caused  the  earth  to 
quake  and  the  kingdoms  to  shake !"  Such  is  the  state- 
ment concerning  Simon  ben-Jochai,  and  in  its  tradition- 
al garb  it  is  probably  more  intended  to  show  the  affec- 
tion and  reverence  with  which  this  sage  was  regarded 
by  his  disciples.  See  FUrst,  BOl,  Jud.  iii,  829  sq. ;  Eth- 
eridge,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature,  p.  80  sq. ;  Gina. 
burg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  9 ;  Edersheim,  History  qftheJeW' 
ish  Nation,  p.  261 ;  Grfitz,  Gesch*  d,  Juden,  iv,  196  sq.; 
470  sq.;  BMck,  GescK  des  jUd,  VoOkes,  p.  199;  Cassel, 
LehHntch  der  fid,  Geseh.  u.  Literaiur  (Leips.  1879), 
p.  176 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyhlap.  s.  v. 

6.  Simon  I  "thk  Just"  (B.C.  cir.  300-200).  Under 
this  name  he  was  know^n  iia  ri  rb  irpbg  Bi6v  etnipie 
Kai  rb  vpoQ  rove  bfioipvXovc  ivpovv  ( Josephus,  AnL 
xii,  2).  Derenbourg  has  conclusively  established  that 
this  Simon  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Ecclesiaati- 
cus.  There  arc  many  legends  about  him.  According 
to  one,  it  was  he  who  encountered  Alexander  the  Great; 
according  to  another,  he  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  (ninan  n033  in'»©a);  ac- 
cording to  another,  it  was  he  who  warned  Ptolemy  Phl- 
lopator  not  to  enter  the  Temple.  All  the  traditions, 
however,  combine  in  representing  Simon  as  closing  the 
better  days  of  Judaism.  "  Down  to  his  time,"  says  dean 
Stanley  {History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  iii,  276  sq.),  "  it 
was  always  the  right  hand  of  the  high-priest  that  drew 
the  lot  of  the  consecrated  goat ;  after  his  time  the  left 
and  right  wavered  and  varied.  Down  to  his  time  the 
red  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  scape- goat  turned 
white,  as  a  sign  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  forgiv- 
en; afterwards  its  change  was  quite  uncertain.  The 
great  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  burned,  in  his 
time,  without  fail ;  afterwards  it  often  went  out  Two 
fagots  a  day  sufficed  to  keep  the  flame  on  the  altar 
alive  in  his  time ;  afterwards  piles  of  wood  were  insuf- 
ficient. In  his  last  year  he  was  said  to  have  foretold 
his  death,  from  the  omen  that,  whereas  on  all  former 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  entrance  only,  by  an 
old  man  clothed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  in  that  year 
his  companion  was  attired  in  black,  and  followed  him 
as  he  went  in. and  came  ouL  These  were  the  forms  in 
which  the  later  Jewish  belief  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  his  transcendent  worth,  and  of  the  manifold  changes 
which  were  to  follow  him."  In  the  book  called  Ecclesi- 
asticus  wc  are  told  of  Simon's  activity  for  his  people. 
Thus  he  made  the  city  of  Jeru8al6nA»  which  had  suffered 
much  through  the  wars,  a  great  stronghold,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easily  taken,  for  which  many 
gloomy  prospects  continually  sprang  up.  The  Temple 
Simon  also  fortified,  repaired  all  damaged  places,  and 
raised  the  foundation  of  the  fore  court.  The  reservoir 
in  the  Temple,  holding  the  water,  he  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  a  pond,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
not  suffer  from  scarcity  of  water  in  case  of  a  siege. 
Since  that  time,  the  Temple  had  always  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  in  store,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  on  dry 
soil  like  Jerusalem,  was  looked  upon  with  great  astonish- 
ment. If  Simon  thus  cared  for  the  material  interest  of 
his  people,  he  was  not  the  less  severed  from  the  idea  of 
Judaism,  that  Israel's  strength  does  not  depend  upon 
such  meana.  "Of  three  things  Israel's  salvation  ia 
composed"  is  taught  by  the  choice  sentence  preser%'ed 
to  us — "  upon  observance  of  the  law  (ToraX) ;  upon  rec- 
onciliation with  God  by  virtue  of  means  of  grace,  which 
the  Temple  worship  funiisbes  {Abodah);  and  upon 
works  of  charity  (GemUuth  Chassadimy*  Hia  piety 
was  a  purified  one,  free  from  ascetic  excess.  His  period, 
full  of  wars  and  troubles,  brought  about  many  evils,  and 
the  strictly  pious  sought,  as  during  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  to  withdraw  from  human  society  altogether, 
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and  to  coDsecnte  thenuelves  in  vowing  to  lead  a  Naza- 
ritifih  life— the  first  step  to  the  sect  of  the  AssicUBans. 
Simoo  did  not  like  this  mode  of  life,  and  showed  his  pro- 
test against  it  by  not  allowing  the  priests  to  use  the 
pieces  due  to  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites. 
Only  once  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  young 
beautiful  shepherd  who  came  to  him  as  a  Nazarite. 
"  Why  do  you  wish,"  inquired  the  high-priest  of  the 
youth,  with  a  splendid  head  full  of  ringlets,  ^  to  destroy 
thy  beautiful  head  of  hair?"  To  this  the  shepherd  re- 
plied, "  Because  my  head  full  of  ringlets  has  nearly  en- 
ticed me  to  sin  from  mere  vanity.  I  once  saw  my  re- 
flection in  a  clear  stream,  and,  as  my  likeness  thus  met 
my  eye,  the  thought  of  self-deification  took  hold  of  me; 
wherefore  I  consecrated  my  hair  unto  the  Lord  through 
the  Nazarite  vow."  On  hearing  these  words  Simon 
kissed  the  young  shepherd  of  such  morally  pure  sim- 
plicity, and  said  to  him,  *'  Oh,  if  there  were  only  in  Is- 
rael many  Nazarites  like  yourself!"  Beautiful,  indeed, 
is  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Ben-Sire,  the  writer  of  £c- 
clesiastictts,  in  which  he  describes  our  Simon  (1, 1-21) : 

"How  beanteoos  was  he  when,  coming  forth  from  the 
temple, 
He  sppeared  from  within  the  veil ! 
He  was  as  the  moming  star  in  the  midst  of  clouds, 
And  as  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Misau: 
As  the  sun  shining  oi>on  a  palace, 
And  as  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud: 
As  the  waving  wheat  in  the  field, 
As  the  Persian  lily  by  a  fonntain, 
And  as  tbe  trees  of  Lebanon  in  the  dsys  of  vintage; 
As  the  perAime  of  frankincense  apon  a  censer. 
As  a  collar  of  gold  of  variegated  beauty 
And  adorned  with  precions  stones : 
As  a  fkir  olive-tree  whose  boaghs  are  perfect, 
And  as  tbe  tree  ofanolntiug  whose  branches  are  fnll.** 

This  description,  says  Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  venerable 
personage  who  belonged  to  a  nobler  age  and  would  be 
seen  again  no  more."  See  Derenbourg,  Essai  $ur  Fffis^ 
toire  tt  la  Giographie  de  la  Palettinej  p.  47-51 ;  Grtltz, 
Geseh,  d.  Juden,  ii,  235  sq.,  and  his  essay,  Simon  der  Ge- 
rechte  und  teine  Zeit,  in  Frankers  M<maiuchr\fty  1857, 
p.  45-56;  Etheridge,  IrUivdudion  to  Kebrtw  Literature^ 
p.  19  sq. ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Ser- 
vices at  tAe  Time  of  Jesus  Christy  p.  325;  Milman,  History 
of  the  Jetcs,  i,  495 ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Churchy 
iii,  276  sq.;  Herzog,  Real" Eneyklop,  xiv,  383;  Biick, 
Gesch.  d.jud,  Volhes,  p.  87  sq. 

7.  Simon  bek-Lakish,  was  bom  at  Bostra  A.D.  cir. 
200,  and  died  cir.  275.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  stature  and  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect. For  some  time  he  served  as  a  legionary  in  the 
Boman  army,  and  after  his  restoration  to  a  life  of  study 
became,  by  marriage,  the  brother-in-law  of  R.  Jochanan 
Bar-Napacha  (q.  v.).  Ben-Lakish,  or  more  commonly 
Resh-Lakish,  is  the  same  who  held  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  only  an  allegory,  X^X  Xnaa  xil  rr^n  vA  DI-'X 
i1*^n  ^S9Q,  i.e.  "Job  never  lived  and  never  existed,  but 
is  a  parable."    See  Gratz,  Geach.  d,  Juden,  iv,  260  sq. 

8.  Simon  ben-Shetacii  was  the  brother  of  Alexan- 
dra (q.  v.),  queen  of  Alexander  Janiueos  (q.  v.).  When 
the  Jews  revolted  against  Jannteus  and  six  thousand 
were  killed,  Simon  ben-Shetach  was  saved  by  escaping 
to  Egypt ;  but  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been 
recalled  throogh  the  influence  of  his  sister.  By  way  of 
supplement  to  what  has  already  been  stated  on  Simon 
ben-Shetach  in  the  art.  Scribes  (q.  v.),  we  will  add 
the  following.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  rigor,  a 
high-minded  ecclesiastic,  sensitive  withal,  thought  it 
no  sin  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  an  adversary,  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  magnify  his  ofilce  before  his  flight 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  Talmud  {Sanhedrin,  tr.  "JflS 
blla)  we  read  the  following :  "  One  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants had  committed  a  murder  and  then  absconded. 
The  king,  as  master  of  the  fugitive,  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  servant,  and,  as  master,  did  honor  to  the 
law  by  coming.  As  king,  he  remembered  his  dignity 
and  sat  down  in  court,  Ben-Shetach  being  judge. 


*  Stand  np,  king  JannaiT  shootcd  this  banghty  Judge, 
'stand  up  upon  thy  feet  while  they  bear  witness  con- 
cerning thee;  for  thou  dost  not  stand  before  us,  bot  be- 
fore Him  who  spake  and  the  world  was.* . . .  The  royal 
displeasure  was  so  signal!}'  manifested  in  consequence 
that  a  law  was  enacted  to  this  efiect:  'The  king  nei- 
ther judges  nor  is  judged* "  (Mishna,  ii,  1).  See  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d,  Juden,  iii,  107, 109,  HI,  126, 188 ;  Rule,  JSTutoty 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  22  sq.;  Derenbourg,  HisUnre  et 
Giographie  de  la  PaktUne,  p.  96  sq,;  Pick,  The  Scribes 
Before  and  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  in  Lutheran  Quarieriy, 
1878,  p.  260  sq. ;  SchUrer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutesL  Zeiigo^ 
sekichte,  p.  122  sq.,  128  sq.,  41 1, 452, 454.     (R  P.) 

Simon,  Count  de.    See  Saint-Simon. 

Simon  of  Sudbury  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1375,  lord  chancellor  in  1379,  and  was  murdered  by 
Wat  Tylers  followers  June  13, 1381. 

Simon  of  Tournay  was  a  dialectician  who  taught 
in  tbe  University  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centur}',  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  to  theolog}\  He  is  charged  by 
Matthew  Paris  with  having  on  one  occasion  iutermpted 
his  lecture,  in  which  he  had  refuted  certain  arguments 
raised  by  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
with  the  exclamation  **  O  Jesus,  JeAs,  how  much  have 
I  done  to  establish  and  honor  tfay  teachings!  If  I  were 
to  become  their  opponent,  I  could  certainly  attack  them 
with  yet  stronger  objections !"  Upon  this  he  lost  both 
speech  and  memory;  and  though  he  subsequently  re* 
covered  his  mind  to  some  little  degree,  he  was  unable 
to  impress  on  bis  memory  more  than  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed.  Thomas  Cantipratensis  ascribes  to  him 
the  crime  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
II,  of  having  said  that  "  there  are  three  who  have  de- 
ceived and  oppressed  the  world  through  their  sects — 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed."  Both  writers  assert, 
but  do  not  adequately  prove,  the  immorality  of  Simon's 
life.  Henry  of  Ghent,  who  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  about  1280,  and  who  held  a  canonry  at  Tournay, 
merely  says  that  Simon  had  followed  Aristotle  too  far, 
and  that  he  was  for  that  reason  regarded  by  some  as  a 
heretic.  None  of  Simon's  writings  have  appeared  in 
print.  The  list  of  them  is  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
Hist.  Littiraire  de  la  France,  xvi,  893,  and  they  state  that 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  which  conflicts  with  the 
belief  of  the  Church.— Herzog,  Heal'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Simon  (St.)  and  Jude*a  (St.)  Day,  a  holy  day 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  commemoration  of 
these  two  saints,  associated  probably  because  of  their 
relationship  (Matt  xiii,  55),  Oct.  28.  When  this  festi- 
val was  instituted  history  does  not  inform  us;  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  the  12th  or  18th  century.  See  Rid- 
dle, Christ.  Antiq.;  Hook,  Ch.  Diet, 

Simon,  Honors  Richard,  a  French  schoUr,  but 
no  connection  of  the  following,  was  bom  at  Castellane  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After  having  been 
curate  of  St.  Uze,  a  small  parish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Vallier,  he  went  for  his  health  to  Lyons,  where  he 
compiled  his  Grand  IHctionnaire  de  la  Bible  (1693,  fol.), 
a  work  the  reputation  of  which  is  attested  by  severid 
later  editions  (ibid.  1713, 1717,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  which 
maintained  its  place  till  supplanted  by  that  of  Calmet, 
who  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  own  Dictionary.  Simon 
died  at  Lyons  in  1693. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GinhraU,  s.  v. 

Simon,  Richard,  a  French  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Dieppe  May  18, 1688.  Ho  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  1662,  and  soon  distingui^ied 
himself  in  Oriental  studies.  He  taught  philosophy  first 
at  Juill}'  and  then  at  Paris,  vthsn  he  employed  himself 
in  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  library  of  tbe  Oratory,  and  thence 
making  o^llections  which  assisted  him  greatly  in  hia 
subsequent  labors.  From  the  beginning  of  hia  career  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of  thought  and  action 
which  is  rarely  found  in  members  of  hia  commvnion; 
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and  the  fint  work  of  magnitade  wbich  ho  Attooptcd  ww 
pronptod  by  the  offer  of  12,000  Uvres  by  the  ProtestAota 
of  Cbjirenton  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  place 
of  that  of  Geneva,  which  was  objected  to  as  antiquated 
and  obscure.  But  his  plan  of  a  version  wbich  should  be 
equally  acceptable  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
bad  no  result  except  to  bring  upon  him  the  rebukes  of 
hito  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  His  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing  to  bis  Critical  Hiatory  of  the  Old  Test.,  first  pub- 
lished in  1678.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  denies  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  attributes 
its  compilation  to  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esilras,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  So  daring 
a  criticism  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  cen- 
sor Pirot,  and  the  book  was  by  him  submitted  to  Bonnet, 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  forbid  its 
publication  until  more  rigorously  examined.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  a  decree  of  council  suppressing 
the  work,  and  ordering  all  copies  of  it  to  be  destroyed. 
One  of  these  escaped,  and  was  the  basis  of  a  defective 
edition  published  by  the  Elzevirs  in  Holland.  A  Latin 
translation  by  Aubert  de  Verse  is  still  more  defective. 
But  a  very  correct  edition,  with  preface,  apolog}-,  mar- 
ginal notes,  and  controversial  tracts,  was  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1685  by  Raineer  Leers.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  publlsbed  in  London  in  1682.  In  consequence 
of  his  views,  Simon  was  compelled  in  1678  to  quit  the 
Oratoiy,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Belleville  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  he  had  been  appointed  curate  in  1676. 
In  1682  he  resigned  this  charge  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  in  literary  labor.  He 
finally  letitmed  to  Dieppe,  where  he  died  of  fever  April 
11, 1712.  He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen.  Besides  the  above  work,  Simon  published  a  large 
number  of  others,  chiefly  on  Biblical  subjects,  which  are 
enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Aoiiv.  Biog,  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Slxnonetta,  Giaoomo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Milan  about  1475,  and  after  education  at  Padua 
and  Pavia  was  made  priest  and  went  to  Rome,  where  Ju- 
lius I  appointed  him  advocate  consistorial  in  1505,  and 
later  auditor  of  the  Rcta.  Clement  Vll  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Pesaro  In  1529,  and  Paul  III  created  him 
cardinal  in  1535,  giving  him  also  the  bishopric  of  Perugia 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  of  Lodi, 
Sutri,  Nepi,  and  Conza.  Simonetta  died  at  Rome  Nov. 
1, 1589,  having  published  only  two  treatises :  De  Resev' 
vationUmM  Bewjiciorum  (Cologne,  1583;  Rome,  1588), 
and  De  Vita  el  MiraeuUa  Franciscide  Pavla  (ibid.  1625). 

His  younger  brother,  Giacomo  Fiuppo,  likewise 
bom  at  Milan,  also  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
provided  with  rich  benefices.  He  wrote  Epigrammata 
(Milan,  s.  d.)  and  other  poems. ~ Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GineraUt  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Ludovico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Milan  early  in  the  16th  century.  After  having 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  in  utroguejure  (1535),  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Giacomo  as 
bishop  of  Pesaro  in  1536.  In  1560  he  was  called  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Lodi,  and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561,  and 
in  1564  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He 
died  at  Rome,  April  30, 1568.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
Arobrosian  Library  at  Milan  part  of  his  Correspondence 
with  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  friend  he  was. — Hoefer, 
jVbur.  Bioff,  GeneraUf  Sb  v. 

Simonians,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
2d  century,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  antichristian  in- 
fluence and  teaching  of  Simon  Maous  (q.  v.).  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  The  Refutation  of  A  U  Heretiet^  a  work 
written  by  Hippolytus  early  in  the  3d  century,  gives  a 
summary  of  a  work  by  Simon  Magus,  called  The  Great 
Atmouncement,  a  Revelation  of  the  Voice  and  Name  Rec» 
ognieaHe  by  means  of  Intellectual  Apprehension  of  the 
Great  Indefadle  Power^  in  which  his  system  was  set  forth. 
That  system  is  one  of  thorough  and  unflinching  panthe- 
ism. He  introduced  into  his  very  definition  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  that  its  substance  is  exhibited  in  material 


things.  He  ascribes  the  formatioa  of  the  world  to  certain 
portions  of  the  divine  fulness  (swns).  The  originating 
principle  of  the  universe  is  fire,  of  which  is  begotten  the 
Logos,  in  which  exists  the  indefinite  power,  the  power 
of  the  godhead,  the  image  of  which  power  is  the  spirit 
of  God.  These  swns,  called  roots,  are  in  pairs — mind 
and  intelligence,  voice  and  name,  ratiocination  and  re- 
flection. In  them  resides,  coexistently,  the  entire  in- 
definite power,  potentially  with  regard  to  these  "secret** 
portions  of  the  divine  substance,  actually  when  the  im- 
ages of  these  portions  are  formed  by  material  embodi- 
menL  For  mind  and  intelligence  becoming  ^  manifest" 
are  heaven  and  earth;  voice  and  name  are  sun  and 
moon;  ratiocination  and  reflection  are  air  and  water. 
The  indefinite  power  becomes  then  the  seventh  actual 
power,  the  spirit  of  God  wafted  over  the  water,  which 
reduces  all  things  to  order.  The  Logos  employs  the  di- 
vine roots  or  seons,  which  are  both  male  and  female.  To 
the  first  pair  of  seons  is  assigned  the  first  three  days* 
work  of  the  creation ;  to  the  second  pair  is  referred  the 
fourth  day's;  to  the  third  pair  the  fifth  and  sixth  days*. 
Every  man  may  become  an  embodiment  of  the  Logos ; 
an  **  image,"  that  is,  of  the  Logos,  a  conversion  of  the 
*' secret"  portion  of  the  divine  power  into  the  ''roani- 
fesL"  In  this  system  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
confused,  and  Simon  professed  himself  to  be  the  Power 
of  God,  with  the  right  of  assuming  the  name  of  any  of 
the  three.  Simon  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and 
suffered  only  in  appearance.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon,  a  heresy  not  properly  classed  with  those 
that  bear  the  name  of  Christ  (Epiph.  Har,  xxi,  1).  The 
Simonians  pretended  to  be  Christians  that  they  might 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  Church ;  and  many  con- 
victed of  this  heresy  were  excommunicated  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl,  ii,  1,  13).  The  pretensions  of  Simon  were 
supported  by  magic,  and  magic  in  several  forms  was 
practiced  by  the  sect.  Many  see  nothing  unreasonable 
or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  supernatural  agencies, 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  may  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  those  delusions.  Irensus  accuses  the  sect  of 
lewdness,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Gj-eat 
Announcement  itself,  which  speaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  as  "ssnctifying  one  another*'  (Hip- 
polytus, Rffut.  liar,  vi,  14).  Of  the  number  of  this 
sect  Justin  Martvr  writes  that  almost  all  the  Samari- 
tans,  and  a  few  even  of  other  nations,  worshipped  Si- 
mon. Simon  had  been  much  honored  at  Rome,  but 
his  influence  fell  before  the  preaching  of  Peter;  and 
Origen  writes,  about  A.D.  240,  that  not  thirty  of  Si- 
mon's followers  could  be  foimd  in  the  whole  world 
{Contr,  CeU,  I,  57).  By  almost  universal  consent  Si- 
mon is  regarded  as  the  first  propagator  in  the  Church, 
but  acting  from  without,  of  principles  which  developed 
into  Gnosticism.  Indeed,  there  are  many  points  in  com- 
mon :  i.  c.  both  reject  the  notion  of  absolute  creation ; 
both  hold  the  unreality  of  the  Lord's  body.  See  Bunsen, 
IJippolytuSf  i,  47, 48 ;  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures ;  Blunt, 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Bimonians  (Saint*).    See  Sauit-Simon. 

Bimonis,  JoiiAiiN,  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  and 
professor  of  Church  history  and  antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 1698,  at  Drusen,  near 
Schmalkalden,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1768.  He  wrote,  Ono- 
masticon  Vet.  Test,  sive  Tractaius  PhUologicuSj  in  quo 
Nomina  Vet.  Test.  Propria,  etc.  (Halle,  1741)  i^Intro- 
ductio  Grammatico  -  critica  in  Linguam  Grtecam,  etc 
(ibid.  1752): — Introductio  Grammatico-critira  in  Lin- 
guam  Ilebraicam,  etc  (ibid.  1753) : — A  rcanum  Forma" 
rum  Nominum  Hebraica  Lingua,  etc.  (ibid.  1735): — 
Lexicon  Manuale  Hebr,  et  Chald.  (ibid.  1752;  Amst. 
1757  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Winer,  Leipeic,  1828;  Engl. 
transL  by  Ch.  Seagar,  The  SmaUer  IJeb.  and  Chald,  Lex- 
icon Translated  and  Improved,  Lond.  1832)  i^Onomasti- 
cum  Novi  Test,  el  Librorum  Vet.  Test.  Apoayphorum, 
sive  Tractatus  PhiloL,  quo  Nomina  Propria  Novi  Test, 
et  Librorum  Apocryphorum  Vet,  Test,  ex  Ipsorum  Origi' 
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nSnu  €t  Formii  ExpUcantur,  Besides  these  and  many 
other  works,  mentioned  by  FUrst  and  Winer,  he  edited 
the  Biblia  Hebraica  Manualia  ad  Optimas  qucuque 
Editiones  RecensUa,  etc.  (Halle,  1752;  2d  ed.  1767;  3d 
ed.  1822;  4th  ed.  1828  [the  latter  two  eds.  by  Roeen- 
mUller]).  Simonis's  object  in  editing  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  to  publish  a  correct,  bat  at  the  same 
time  a  cheap,  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text.  But, 
iu  spite  of  aU  care,  some  inaccuracies  hare  crept  into 
the  text  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iti,  887  sq.;  Winer, 
Jfandbuch  der  theoL  LU,  i,  89,  115,  119,  121,  122,  127, 
137, 535, 607 ;  Rosenmilller,  HandbuchJUr  die  Literatur 
der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Exegete^  i,  238  b(\,  ;  Steinschnelder, 
BUdiog.  ffandbuch,  p.  132  sq.     (B.  P.) 

SimoatOD,  Ashbkl  Guekn,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  West  Hanover,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1833.  He  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory studies  in  the  academy  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1852,  studied  law  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
in  May,  1855.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  course  was  led  to  consider  bis  duty  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  He  was  li- 
censed by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  14,  1858,  and  his 
formal  application  to  the  board  for  appointment  as  a 
foreign  missionary  was  sent  to  New  York  Oct,  25, 1858. 
The  executive  committee  decided  to  send  him  to  Brazil, 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  numerous  company  of  laborers.  The 
time  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  was  May,  1859.  Mean- 
while he  spent  two  months  iu  New  York,  taking  lessons 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  lecturing,  as  opportu- 
nity was  afforded,  upon  Brazil.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  14, 1859.  His  sermon 
on  this  occasion  was  upon  the  words,  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us,"  and  it  was  an  able  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  the  unevangclized  upon  the  Church, 
and  was  afterwards  published  in  Dt,  Van  Rensselaer's 
Preab^rian  Magazine.  He  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
Aug.  12, 1859,  and,  after  two  years  of  study  and  explo- 
rations of  the  field,  began  a  Bible-class,  May  19, 1861, 
at  which  two  were  present;  but  the  audiences  soon  in- 
creased to  such  dimensions  that  larger  accommodations 
were  demanded.  In  1863  it  was  deemed  best  to  enlarge 
the  operations  of  the  mission  by  taking  in  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo.  In  November,  1864,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  Imprenta  Evangelica,  a  semi-monthly 
paper  establbhed  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  intelli- 
gence among  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labor  of  writing  for  its  columns  and 
superintending  its  publication  devolved  upon  him  until 
September,  1866,  when  he  had  an  assistant.  The  unan- 
imous impression  of  those  who  read  his  leading  editori- 
als in  the  Impretua  was  that  they  were  characterized  by 
great  ability,  clearness,  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  paper  continued  to  increase  in  circu- 
lation, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  connection  with 
it  much  good  was  effected  through  its  instrumentality. 
In  March,  1865,  Mr.  Simonton  made  a  missionary  tour 
into  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  while  there  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Rio  Janeiro  was  organized.  He  died  Dec.  9, 
1867.  Mr.  Simonton  possessed  a  clear,  penetrating  in- 
tellect, well  disciplined  by  diligent  study.  He  excelled 
as  a  preacher,  and  had  few  superiors  as  a  sermonizer. 
He  greatly  loved  the  missionary  work,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  nature,  culture,  and  grace,  and 
labored  from  first  to  last  with  unabated  zeal  and  energy. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  liiiU  Almanac,  1868,  p.  135.   (J.  L.  &) 

Simony,  the  crime,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  holy  orders  and  oflices.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v.),  who  wished 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  for  money  the  power  to 
confer  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii,  19).  The  ancient 
Christian  Church  distinguished  simony  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds:  1.  Buying  and  selling  spiritual  gifts; 
2.  Buying  and  selling  spiritual  preferments;  8.  Am- 


bitious usurpation  and  sacrilegious  intrusion  into  eccle- 
siastical functions  without  legal  election  or  ordination. 
Of  course  the  first  sort  was  that  which  most  properly 
had  the  name  of  simony,  resembling  most  closely  the 
sin  of  Simon  Magus.  This  crime  was  thought  to  be 
committed  when  money  was  offered  or  received  for  or- 
dinations, and  it  was  always  punished  with  the  severest 
censures  of  the  Church.  The  apostolical  canons  (Con. 
A  pott.  29)  seem  to  lay  a  double  punishment,  both  depo- 
sition and  excommunication,  upon  such  of  the  clergy  aa 
were  found  guilty  of  this  crime.  Among  the  councils 
which  have  condemned  simony  are  Chakedon;  second 
of  Orleans;  second  of  Constantinople;  second  of  Braga; 
fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  Toledo ;  second  of  Nice; 
Rheims;  Placentia;  and  I'mllo — the  term  of  the  canons 
being  according  to  the  various  circumstances  and  forms 
of  the  crime  prevalent.  The  ancients  also  include  in  this 
sort  of  crime  the  exacting  of  any  reward  for  administer- 
ing baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmation,  burying  the 
dead,  consecration  of  churches,  or  any  like  spiritual  of- 
fices. The  second  sort  of  simony  (traflic  in  spiritual 
preferments)  was  denounced  by  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  laws  (ConciL  Chalccd.  can.  2 ;  Justinian,  NoveL 
123,  c.  1),  the  former  ordering  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop  that  ''sets  grace  to  sale,  and  ordains  a  bishop, 
et&,  for  filthy  lucre;"  the  latter  ordering  every  elector 
to  make  oath.  ^  that  be  did  not  choose  the  party  elected 
either  for  any  gift  or  promise,"  etc.  The  third  sort  of 
simony  was  when  men  by  ambitious  arts  and  undue 
practices,  as  by  the  favor  and  power  of  some  wealthy  or 
influential  person,  got  themselves  invested  in  any  office 
or  preferment  to  which  they  had  no  regular  call  or  legal 
title;  or  when  they  intruded  themselves  into  other  men's 
places,  already  legally  filled.  Thus  Novatian  got  him- 
self secretly  and  simoniacally  ordained  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  to  which  Cornelius  had  been  legally  ordained 
before  him  (Cyprian,  Ep.  52,  aL  55,  a(2  il  ntonuui.).  Such 
ordinations  were  usually  vacated  and  declared  null,  and 
both  the  ordained  and  their  ordainers  prosecuted  as 
criminals  by  degradation  and  reduction  to  the  state  and 
communion  of  la>'men.  There  were  also  general  impe- 
rial laws  made  by  Gratian  and  Honorius  (Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xvi,  tit  2, "  De  Episc.  Leg.  35  Honorii"))  obliging  all 
bishops  who  were  censured  and  deposed  by  any  synod 
to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  synod,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  being  banished  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
where  they  attempted  such  disturbance.  See  Bingham, 
Christian  A  ntiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  28-^. 

This  crime  became  quite  common  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Benedict  IX,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  (A.D.  1033),  was  elected  pope  "  in- 
tercedente  thesaurorum  pecunia."  Gnido,  archbishop  of 
Milan  (AD.  1059),  lamenting  the  pre  valency  of  simony 
in  his  Church,  promised  for  himself  and  successors  ut- 
terly to  renounce  it.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII,  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  practice.  At  a 
council  at  Lyons  the  archbishop  and  forty-five  bishops 
confessed  themselves  simoniacal  and  were  deposed.  The 
fortieth  of  the  canons  of  1608  (Church  of  England)  is 
directed  against  simon}*,  as  being  **  execrable  before 
God,"  and  provides  an  oath  to  be  taken  personally  by 
every  one  admitted  to  a  benefice  that  no  simoniacal 
payment,  contract,  or  promise  has  been  or  shall  be  made. 
While  in  Great  Britain  the  cognizance  of  simony  and 
punishment  of  simoniacal  offences  appear  originally  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  alone,  the 
courts  of  common  law  would  have  held  simoniacal  con- 
tracts void,  as  being  contra  bonot  mores  and  against 
sound  policy.  According  to  English  law  (statutes  of 
Eliz.  and  12  Anne,  c.  12;  7  and  8  George  IV,  c.  25;  9 
George  IV,  c.  94;  also  1  William  and  Mar>',  c  16),  it 
is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  pur- 
chasing for  himself,  to  purchase  while  the  church  is  full 
either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation,  however  im- 
mediate may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  that 
vacancy  is  to  be  occasioned  by  some  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  parties.    Nor  is  it  simony  for  a 
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Bpiiitaal  person  to  pnichaae  for  himself  an  advowson, 
althongh  under  similar  circnmstancet.  It  is,  however, 
simony  for  any  person  to  purchase  the  next  presenta- 
tion while  the  church  is  vacant ;  and  it  is  simony  for  a 
spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  the  next  pres- 
entation, although  the  church  be  fulL  See  Milman, 
Latin  ChriMHamiy,  iii,  287, 244, 870  sq. ;  vii,  270 ;  Willis, 
//if/,  of  Simony  (Lond.  1865,  2d  ed.) ;  and  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Proffrctmmatvm,  p.  75. 

Bimoom.    See  Wind. 

Simpkins,  Solo^mon  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Epiacopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maryland 
in  1811;  moved  to  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  ih  1837;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1840,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Conference.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to 
Bayou  Pierre  Circuit,  but  died  before  he  could  reach  it. 
See  Minutes  of  ATmual  Conferences  of  M,  E,  Churchy 
South,  1849,  p.  243. 

Simple  Feasts  were,  according  to  the  SaUsbury 
use,  thoee  on  which  only  the  initial  words  of  the  anti- 
pbon  to  the  Benedidus  and  Magnificat  were  sung. 
They  were  comprised  under  three  classes,  the  first,  of 
nine  lessons,  with  triple  or  double  invitatoiy;  the  sec- 
ond, of  three  lessons,  with  double  invitator}';  the  third, 
of  three  lessons,  with  simple  invitatory;  the  latter,  in 
distinction  from  the  former  two,  were  marked  *'  sine  re- 
gimine  chori.''  Simple  feasts,  like  ferials  and  vespers, 
had  no  first  vespers. 

In  the  Roman  use  simple  feasts,  without  ruling  the 
choir,  are  classed  as  simples;  the  simple,  with  ruling 
the  choir,  as  semi-doubles.  Accordingly,  the  highest 
class  of  Salisbury  simples  became  the  Roman  doubles,  to 
which  succeed  greater  doubles,  doubles  of  the  second,  and 
doubles  of  the  first  class. — Walcotr^  Sex.  A  rchasoL  s.  v. 

SimpUces  (nmple)^  a  term  of  reproach  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  early  Christiana. 

SimpUclaxius,  archbishop  of  3filan  (398-400),  was 
a  friend  and  teacher  of  Ambrose,  who  wrote  to  him  four 
epistles  (comp.  Mignc,  xvi,  874).  Augustine  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus  his  De  Diversis  QfuestionibuSf  and  men- 
tions him  very  often.  Yirgilius  of  Trent  addressed  tq 
him  his  De  Mariyrio  8,  Sishmii  et  Socinorum  (Migne, 
vol.  xiii),  and  Ennodius  of  Pa  via  wrote  an  epigram  in 
his  honor.  SeeGennadius,Z^ertm/^tf«f.p.27.    (B.P.) 

Bimpllcitis,  pope  from  A.D.468  to  483,  in  the  period 
of  the  Monophysite  (q.  v.)  disputes  by  which  the  West- 
em  Church  was  violently  agitated.  He  participated  in 
the  controversy,  taking  sides  with  Acacius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  anathematized  Timotheus  i£ln- 
rus,  Petrus  Fullo,  Petrus  Mongus,  John  of  Apamea,  and 
Paul  of  Ephesus;  but  he  afforded  aid  and  protection  to 
John  Talaja,  whom  Acacius  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
successor  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Simplicius  also 
added  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  papacy  was  held 
by  appointing  the  bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  to  be  apostol- 
ical vicar,  and  by  depriving  the  bishop  of  Aries  in 
France  of  his  right  to  convoke  Synodal  meetings.  It 
is  stated  that  this  pope  died  March  2,  483,  and  his 
memory  is  honored  in  the  Romish  Church  annually  on 
the  recurrcnoe  of  that  date.  See  Ilerzog,  Real-Kncy- 
iUop.  s.  V. 

Simplicius,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Ctlicia,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
doctrines  with  the  Peripatetic.  Distrusting  his  situa- 
tion under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  but  returned  to  Athens  after  it  had 
been  stipulated  in  a  trace  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.D.  549,  that  he  and  his  friends  should 
live  quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own, 
and  not  be  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Simplicius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Categorice,  Pkysica^  De  Ccelo, 
and  De  AnimOf  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle.    Thev  are 


printed  in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  Aristotle,  and 
are  also  contained  in  Scholia  in  Aristotelem,  collegit 
Ch.  A.  Brandis  (BerL  1886).  Simplicius  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  o/EpictetuSy  which  for 
its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  command- 
ed general  admiration.  The  best  separate  edition  of 
this  commentary  is  that  by  SchweighUuser,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  two  volumes  (Leips.  1800) ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope  (Lond. 
1704,  8vo);  into  French  by  Dacier  (Paris,  1716) ;  and 
into  German  by  Schultbess  (Zurich,  1778). 

Simpson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  York,  Me., 
Dec  80, 1885,  and  was  educated  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy;  then  to  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  in  1860. 
He  joined  the  Newark  Conference  in  1862;  was  drafted 
into  the  army  July  13, 1864,  and  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain.  In  September,  1865,  he  returned  from 
the  war  and  resumed  his  ministerial  work,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  early  in  1869.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  July  1 2, 187 1 .  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences, 1872,  p.  84. 

Simpson,  David,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ingleby,  Yorkshire,  Oct,  12, 1745.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John*8  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  successively 
curate  of  Ramsden,  Essex,  of  Buckingham,  and  of  the 
Old  Church,  Macclesfield.  In  all  three  places  his  alleged 
Methodism  gave  offence,  and,  while  at  the  last  place,  he 
was  silenced  by  the  bishop  of  Chester.  But  his  friends 
erected  a  new  edifice  (Christ  Church,  Macclesfield)  for 
him,  in  which  he  ofiiciated  uutil  his  death,  in  1799.  He 
published,  Saaed  Literature  (Birm.  1788-90,  4  vols. 
8vo): — Discourse  on  Stage  Entertainments  (1788): — 
Key  to  the  Prophecies  (Maccles.  1795,  8vo;  8d  ed.  1812, 
8vo)  :—A  Plea  for  Religion,  etc.  (Lond.  1802, 8vo,  with 
numerous  later  editions) : — Plea  for  the  Deity  of  Jems 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1812,  8vo)  >— Sermons 
(8vo).     See  AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  €tnd  Amer.  A  uthors, 

S.V. 

Simpson,  Edward,  S.T.D.,  a  leanied  English  di- 
vine, was  bora  at  Tottenham,  in  May,  1578.  Having 
been  prepared  at  the  Westminster  School,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1600,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  fellow.  In 
1608  he  received  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  his  A.B.  in 
1610.  He  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  1615-18, 
and  rector  of  EastJing  in  1618,  in  which  year  be  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  was  made  prebendar}'' 
of  Coringham.  Ho  died  in  1651.  He  published.  Mo- 
saica,  etc.  (Cantab.  1636,  4to): — Positive  Divinity: — 
Knowledge  of  Christ: — Go^s  Providence  in  Regard  to 
Evil :  —  Regeneration  Defended :  —  Declaration  :  —  De 
JustificcUione  : — A^ota  Selectiores  in  lloratitim,  etc.  See 
Allitione,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Simpson,  George  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Cburchtown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  1, 
1821.  He  early  embraced  religion,  and,  feeling  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  preach,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Easton 
College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Semiuar>\  He 
chose  Africa  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  sailed  for  the  Ga- 
l>oon  in  Sept.,  1849,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  other  missionaries.  Corisco  was 
chosen  as  a  missionary  station,  and  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
wife  immediately  occupied  iL  They  embarked  March 
25, 1850,  in  an  English  vessel  for  Feraando  Po,  but  on 
the  evening  of  April  5  the  ship  was  capsized  by  a  tor- 
nado, and  all  on  board  except  one  of  the  crew  were  losL 

Simpson,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  in- 
structor, was  bora  at  Little  Tilleryc,  near  Milnathort, 
in  Kinross-shire,  Feb.  15, 1746.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  preached  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Church  at 
Bolton-le-Moora,  near  Manchester.  He  went  to  London 
in  1786,  where  his  preaching  attracted  considerable  at- 
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tendon.  He  was  cboaen  president  of  the  DiMenting 
school  afterwards  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academy,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  this  work.  His  health  fail- 
ing in  May,  1817,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  although 
he  continued  to  lecture  his  classes  as  often  as  illness 
would  permit.    He  died  Dec.  21, 1817. 

Simpson,  or  Ssrmpson,  Sydracb,  D.D.,  a  Pu- 
ritan divine,  was  educated  at  the  Univentty  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Fifth  Street,  London.  He  was  summoned  before  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity  in  1635,  and  retired  to 
Holland.  Returning  to  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  1643.  He  joined  the  Independents  against 
the  Presbyterians,  was  appointed  by  CromweU*s  visitors 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1655.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and  the- 
ological treatises,  for  which  sec  Darling,  Ctfchp.  Bibliog. 
a.  V. ;  Watts,  Biblioth,  Brit.  s.  v. 

Simpson,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  Jan.  22, 1812.  He  professed  conversion  and  united 
with  the  Church  in  June,  1832,  and  received  license  to 
preach  June  3, 1837,  at  Bloomington,  111.  He  entered 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  Sept.,  1837,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  SepL,  1839,  and  elder  in  August,  1841.  His 
ministry  closed  with  his  life,  Feb.  22, 1864.  See  Min- 
ufes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  178. 

Qun'ri  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    See  Shimri. 

Sims,  Edward  Drumooole,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick County,  Va..  March  24,  1805.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1823;  was  tutor  in 
that  institution,  and  afterwards  principal  of  an  academy 
at  La  Grange,  Ala. ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
college  at  that  place  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  then  travelled  two 
vcars  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Conference: 
afterwards  was  professor  of  langusges  in  Randolph  Ma- 
con College,  Va.  In  1836  he  visited  Europe  and  spent 
two  vears  at  the  Universitv  of  Halle,  in  Germany;  in 
1837  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  England ;  in  1838  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  filled  ^he  chair  of  English 
literature  in  Randolph  Macon  College ;  and  in  December, 
1841,  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  the  same  departpacnt. 
He  died  April  12,  1845.  Prof.  Sims  was  a  man  of 
various,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  language  in  general.  Besides  the 
ordinary  classics,  he  wrote  and  spoke  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  master  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences;  and  had  col- 
lected materials  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  and  also 
for  an  English  grammar,  which  he  designed  publishing. 
As  a  minister,  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  piety  in- 
fused themselves  into  his  preaching  and  distinguished 
it.  Eminent  as  he  was  in  learning  and  the  social  vir- 
tues, his  Christian  character  was  his  highest  ornament 
His  religion  was  deeply  experimental.  Sec  Minutes  of 
A  nn.  Conferences  ofAI,  E.  Church,  South,  1845-53,  p.  48 ; 
Sprague,  A  nnals  if  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  766.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simsterla,  a  goddess  of  the  Slavic  mythology, 
chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Russians,  but  not  unknown 
among  the  Poles,  She  was  the  awakcner  of  spring, 
and  the  wife  of  Pogoda  (the  weather).  She  possessed 
wondrous  beauty  and  grace.— YoUmer,  Wdrterh,  d,  J/y- 
ihoL  8.  V. 

Simultanenm  (scil.  Religionit  ExercHiam)  is  a 
term  which  in  Europe  designates,  in  its  general  bear- 
ing, the  religious  services  common  to  churches  or  de- 
nominations having  diverse  creeds,  and  which  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  employment  in  common  of  cer- 
tain religioiu)  arrangements  and  institutions. 

The  denial  of  a  churchly  character  by  Romaniam  to 


any  but  the  Papal  Chuicli  renders  a  timvUaaeum  impoa* 
sible  on  that  assumption ;  but  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  insured  to  the  Evangelicals  both  that  chuacter 
and  the  resultant  rights  of  worship.  The  progress  of 
the  new  Church,  however,  was  irregular,  in  some  places 
being  much  more  vigorous  and  rapid  than  in  othen^ 
so  that  the  relations  existing  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants  were  very  diverse;  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  provide  legal  prescriptions  for  the  exer^ 
cise  of  a  common  worship.  These  prescriptions  erect- 
ed a  barrier  against  religious  persecution  on  the  part 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  they  also  suggested  the  de- 
nial of  religious  privileges  to  certain  parties,  since  the 
status  of  the  year  1624  was  made  the  condition  for 
granting  or  refusing  the  free  exercise  of  religion — they 
who  had  then  enjoyed  it  being  held  to  be  entitled  to  a 
continuance  of  the  privilege,  while  others  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  judged  to  have  no  claim  to  its 
enjoyment.  These  regulations  were  intended  to  settle 
the  case  as  between  Romanbts  and  Protestants.  A  dif- 
ferent arrangement  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  parties,  so  that  the  condition  of 
the  churches  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia was  made  the  basis  of  their  future  relations. 

The  admissibility  of  a  tinailUmaim  was  much  de- 
bated in  Germany,  until  the  recess  of  the  diet  resolved, 
Feb.  25,  1808,  §  63,  that  "  the  exercise  of  religion  as 
hitherto  practiced  in  any  country  shall  be  protected 
against  all  interference  and  interruption;  especially 
shall  the  possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  ita 
separate  ecclesiastical  property,  including  the  school* 
fund,  be  insured  to  each  religion  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  sovereign  may, 
however,  tolerate  the  adherents  of 'other  religions  and 
allow  them  the  exercise  of  all  civil  rights." 

The  sitnuUanatm  does  not  affect  the  dogmatic  rela- 
tions of  the  several  churches.  The  Church  of  Rome 
still  regards  Protestants  as  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their  services ; 
and  the  different  sections  of  Protestantism  have  fre- 
quently maintained  towards  each  other  an  attitude  no 
\es»  hostile.  Circumstances,  however,  have  done  much 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  spirit  of 
a  simuUaneum  is  measurably  realized.  Legislation  has 
done  much  in  this  regard,  and  the  felt  need  of  fraternal 
relations  has  not  been  least  among  the  influences  at 
work. 

When  the  simuitaneum  has  been  fixed  by  special 
treaties,  it  must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  otherwise  general  principles  must  determine. 
The  State  does  not  assume  the  right  to  ordain  the  ob- 
servance of  the  usages  belonging  to  one  religions  com- 
munity by  another  and  different  community  on  general 
grounds;  but  it  may  extend  the  benefits  of  institutions 
enjoyed  by  any  community  to  others  as  well,  e.  g.  when 
civil  functions  have  been  intrusted  to  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  Church,  or  when  but  a  single  burial-ground  ia 
avulable  for  any  community. 

It  is  reported  (Prof.  Kirchen- Zeitung,  1854,  No.  &, 
p.  102)  that  a  very  peculiar  simuUaneum  existed  at 
GUldenstadt,  in  Osnaburg,  during  two  hundred  years 
prior  to  1850.  A  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
congregation  had  a  common  house  of  worship,  and  em- 
ployed in  common  a  Romish  priest  and  a  Protestant 
clerk.  The  priest  and  Romanists  began  the  service 
with  the  Introit,  after  which  the  Evangelicals  chanted 
the  Kyrie  Kleison,  Alteraate  chantings  and  readings 
followed,  until  the  offering  of  the  mass,  in  which  the 
Evangelicala  took  no  part.  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
both  parties  in  common,  and  was  usually  followed  by 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  evangelical  hymn.  One 
instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a  sermon  assailing  the 
Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Luther's  hymn, "  Eine  feste  Burg,"  etc 

In  America  what  are  called  ^^  Union  Services'*  are 
frequently  held  in  a  church  used  in  common  by  several 
denominationa.    In  such  cases  the  services  are  some* 
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times  of  a  mixed  character;  at  other  times  the  different 
denominational  services  are  held  alternately. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  /iw/rum.  Pacts  Omabntg, ; 
Putter,  Geiit  det  wtMtph,  FriedenM  (Gott.  1795) ;  Enders, 
Di*9,  de  Padorum  JJiidau,  m  Confirm,  Comm.  CathoL 
Doctr,  circa  SimuUaneum  Efficacia  (1765, 1771);  and  in 
Schmidt,  Tketaur,  Juris  KccL  torn,  v,  Nos.  7, 8,  p.  257  sq., 
826  sq. ;  DUrr,  Diss,  de  eo,  quod  Justum  est  circa  Jus  He- 
form,  in  Territor,  Oppiynerato,  etc.  (Mogunt,  1760,  and 
in  Schmidt,  loc,  cif,) ;  SchottI,  Geffenseit,  GemeinscA.  in 
CuliushandL  zw,  KathoUhen  u.  Akathol,  etc.  (Regensb. 
1853).  Comp.  also  the  Austrian  kvr  of  Jan.  SO,  1849 ; 
Circular  d.  Consist,  tu  Detmold,  July  27,  1857 ;  Von 
Moser,  in  AUg,  KirchaALf,  d,  evangeL  DeutschL  1857, 
p.  872,  etc.— Hcrzog,  ReaUEncgkhp,  s.  v. 

Sin  (Heb.  Sin,  y^'O ;  Sept.  SaYc  [v.  r.  Tavto]  or  Sv- 
i}vi7 ;  Yulg.  Peluswm  ),  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a 
desert  perhaps  adjoining.  (The  following  account  is 
chiefly  taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,) 

1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
XXX,  15, 16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
and  is  described  as  "  the  strength  of  Egypt,"  showing 
that  it  was  a  fortified  place.  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or,  at  least,  Shemitic  Geseuius  supposes  it  to  signify 
''clay,"  from  the  unused  root  "j^p,  probably  "he  or  it 

was  muddy,  clayey."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with 
Pelusium,  rii^XoLJioi/,  **the  clayey  or  muddy"  town, 
from  myXoc;  and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
£t-Tlneh,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum  et- 
Tlneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Ttneh,  the  supposed  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et-Tlneh,  the 
Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-llnch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, "  tin"  signifying  **  mud,"  etc.,  in  Arabic  This 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Sin  is  Pelusium. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  still  to  be  sought  for; 
it  haa  been  suppoised  that  Pelusium  preser\'es  traces  of 
it,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  ChampoUion  identities 
Pelusium  with  the  Poresoum  or  Peresom  (the  second 
being  a  variation  held  by  Quatrem^re  to  be  incorrect) 
and  Baresown  of  the  Copts,  El-Farm2i  of  the  Arabs, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a  boundarv-citv, 
the  limits  of  a  governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have 
extended  from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Phil®,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67, 
fol.  90,  ap.  Quatrem^re,  Memoirts  Giog.  et  J/isL  sur 
VEggptfj  i,  259).  ChampoUion  ingeniously  derives  this 
name  from  the  article  ph  prefixed  to  ep,  "  to  be,"  and 
OMTO, "  mud"  {VEgypie,  ii,  82-87 ;  comp.  Brugsch.  Geogr, 
Insch*",  i,  297).  Brugsch  compares  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian lla-rem,  which  he  reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system 
Pe-rem, "  the  abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem" 
(jUnd.  pi.  Iv,  No.  1679).  Pelusium  he  would  roahe  the 
city  Samhat  (or,  as  he  reads  it  Sam-hud),  remarking 
that  "the  nome  of  the  citv  Samhud"  is  the  onlv  one 
which  has  the  determinative  of  a  city,  and  comparing 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  norae-coius,  on  which  the 
place  is  apparently  treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Samhat  is  unknown  {ibid, 
p.  128;  pi.  xxviu,  17). 

The  exact  site  of  Pelusium  is  not  fully  determined. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near 
Burg  et-Ttneh,  now  called  £1-Farma,  and  not  Et-Tlneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  who  supposes  that  the 
mound  of  Abu-Khivar  indicates  where  it  stoo<l.  This 
is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on  the  west  of  the  old 
Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate  be- 
tween Farm^  and  Tel-Defenneh.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  exact  position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its 
strength  not  to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud, 
never  easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  al- 
luvial tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation.  It  lay  among 
swamps  and  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of 


the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium 
Pelusiacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (Strabo,  xvi,  760 ;  xvil,801,802;  Pliny, //m/. 
Xat,  V,  1 1).  The  site  is  now  only  approachable  by  boats 
during  a  high  Nile,  or  by  land  when  the  summer  sun 
has  dried  the  mud  left  by  the  inundation ;  the  remains 
consist  only  of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The 
climate  is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt, 
i,  406.  444 ;  Savary,  Letters  on  Egypt,  i,  let.  24 ;  Henni- 
ker,  Travels), 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin" 
in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Israel* 
ites  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tract  on  leaving  the 
cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  it  held  to  have  been 
within  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take 
its  name  from  some  other  place  or  countr}'  than  the 
Egyptian  Sin.   *  (See  No.  2.) 

Pelusium  is  noticed  (as  above)  by  Exckiel,  in  one 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should  then 
suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later 
history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Noph  (Memphis), 
Zoan  '(Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Arcn  (Heliopolis),  Pi-be- 
seth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes  (Daphne).  All  these, 
excepting  the  two  ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, lay  on  or  near  the  eastern  boundar}';  and,  in  the 
approach  to  Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance, after  capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  with- 
out taking  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium, 
seems  to  have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bu- 
bastis was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "the  stronghold  of 
Eg^'pt"  (xxx,  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that  time 
until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Pelusium  appears  to 
have  been  the  perpetual  battle-field  between  the  Eg>'p- 
tians  and  their  foreign  enemies.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  we  find 
Sin  proving  itself  to  be  what  the  prophet  termed  it, 
"  the  strength  of  Egypt."  One  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  record  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Sheta;  and  the  victory 
which  Rameses  gained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium 
is  detailed  at  length.  The  importance  of  this  victory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Sheta  are  said 
to  luive  made  their  attack  with  4500  chariots.  As  Di- 
odorus  specifies  the  number  of  this  Pharaoh's  army, 
which  he  says  amounted  to  60,000  infantry,  24,000  cav- 
alry, and  27,000  chariots  of  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Sheta.  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  Rameses  the  Great 
"  defended  the  east  side  of  Egypt  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Syriana  and  Arabians  with  a  wall  drawn  from 
Pelusium  through  the  deserts,  as  far  as  to  Heliopolis, 
for  the  space  of  1500  furlongs."  He  gives  a  singular 
account  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
to  murder  this  great  Pharaoh,  when  at  Pelusium  after 
one  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  which  was  happily  frus- 
trated by  the  adroitness  of  the  king  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  4). 
Herodotus  relates  (ii,  141)  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses 
defeated  Psammenitus  (iii,  10-13).  In  like  manner  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native 
king,  Nectanebos  (Nekht-nebf),  was  fought  near  this 
city.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pom|)ey  met  his 
death,  being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed  {f/ist.  Bell.  Alexand,  p.  20,  27; 
Livy,  xlv,  11 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  8, 1 ;  IKt/r,  i,  8,  7 ;  i, 
9,  8).  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally  fulfilled  sentence,  "  There  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxx,  13). 
As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities  that  were  to  fall 
upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may  well  have  stood  out  as 
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the  chief  place  of  her  successive  humiliations.  Two 
Persian  conquests  and  two  submissions  to  strangers — 
first  to  Alexander,  and  then  to  Augustas — may  explain 
the  especial  misery  foretold  of  this  city:  "Siu  shall 
suffer  great  anguish"  (Ezck.  xxx,  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name  which  has 
the  form  of  a  gentile  noun  derived  from  Sin,  and  is  usu- 
ally held  to  apply  to  two  different  nations,  neither  con- 
nected with  the  city  Sin.  In  the  list  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  *^pp,  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan (Gen.  X,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  15).  This  people,  from 
its  place  between  the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine, 
where  similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography,  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory  would 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  tribe 
was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the  name 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian  names, 
as  HeliopoUs  and  Tanis;  that  those  very  near  the  bor- 
der seem  to  have  borne  only  Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol; 
HO  that  we  have  an  indication  of  a  Shemitic  influence 
in  this  part  of  Egypt,  diminishing  in  degree  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is 
shown  yet  more  strildngly  by  the  remarkably  strong 
characteri^ics  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North-eastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 
men from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius  to 
our  own.  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  statement  of  the 
former  of  these  writers  that  the  Palestine  Syrians  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Arabians  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt  (iii,  5).  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  a  violent 
hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected  with  Pelu- 
sium,  though  their  main  body  may  perhaps  have  settled 
much  farther  to  the  north.  The  distance  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine 
and  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  although  the 
separation  of  the  less  powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwell- 
ing beneath  Mount  Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  confederacy  of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the 
head  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Peluslum,  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  very  early  importance  of  the  town  and 
its  connection  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be 
strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The 
conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  0*^3*^0  y^H,  in  Isaiah  (xlix,  12),  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from  the 
context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned 
after  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  not  re- 
mote, nor  is  the  supposed  place  of  the  Sinites  to  the 
north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  expression  may  be  prover- 
bial. The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Canaanitish  origin, 
were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  of  the  other 
Canaanites,  and  were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is 
also  noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to  designate 
the  west,  as  in  this  passage,  so  the  land  of  Sinim  may 
have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  distant 
Mid  separated  country.     See,  however,  Sinim  ;  Sinitk. 

2.  A  "  wilderness"  ("pD^^JS'lTa ;  Sept.  tpfjfio^  2iv ; 
Vulg.  desertum  Sin)  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
II,  12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  xvii. 
1)  was  Rephidim,  either  Wady  Feiran,  or  the  mouth  of 
Wady  es-Sheikh  [see  Rephidim]  ;  on  which  supposition 
it  would  follow  that  Sin  must  lie  between  those  wadics 
and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of 
Sinai.  Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far  towards 
the  south-east  to  receive  its  name  from  the  Egyptian 


Sin  of  Ezek.  xxx,  15,  called  Sa/c  by  the  Sept,  and 
identified  with  Pelusinm.  (See  above.)  In  the  wUdcr- 
ness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered,  and  those  who 
adopt  the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  the  natural 
product  of  the  tarfa  bush  find  from  the  abundance  of 
that  shrub  in  Wady  cs-Sheikh,  south-east  of  Wady 
Ghfirundel,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  See  Elix.  As 
the  previous  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  must  have 
been  in  the  plain  of  Mukhah,  the  'Svildemess  of  Sin" 
could  not  well  Imve  been  other  than  the  present  plain 
el'Kaa.  which  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Wadv  Tai- 
yibeh,  and  extends  along  the  whole  south-western  side 
of  the  peninsula.  At  first  narrow,  and  interrupted  by 
spurs  from  the  mountains,  it  soon  expands  into  an  un- 
dulating, drear}'  waste,  covered  in  part  with  a  white 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  part  with  sand.  Its  desolate  as- 
pect appears  to  have  produced  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  Israelites.  Shut  in  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
sea,  on  the  other  by  the  wild  mountains,  expoe^d  to  the 
full  blaze  of  a  burning  sun,  on  that  bleak  plain,  the 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  Eg}'pt  now  exhausted 
— we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  said  to  Moses, 
"  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots, 
when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full;  for  ye  have  brought 
us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kiU  this  whole  assembly 
with  hunger"  (Exod.  xvi,  3).     See  Exode. 

Sin  (properly  HK^n,  aftapria,  both  originally  sig- 
nifying to  mus)  is  any  action,  word,  desire,  purpose,  or 
omission  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  a  voluntary  vio- 
lation of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  the  divine  law 
(Rom.  iii,  20;  iv,  15;  vii,  7;  James  iv,  17).  Whether 
such  a  law  be  revealed  in  the  holy  oracles,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  violation  constitutes  the 
transgressor  a  sinner  (Rom.  i,  19-^2;  ii,  11-15).  The 
various  words  by  whi<;h  sin  and  wickedness  are  set  forth 
in  the  Old  Test,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  real 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  eviL 

1.  The  proper  and  original  idea  of  sin  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  a  coming  short  <^our  true  dutiny,  a  **  missing" 

the  mark  (KDH,  afiaprdvui).  The  end  of  man's  being 
is  to  be  like  unto  God,  to  have  his  will  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever.  God  is  love;  and  to  love  him 
and  be  beloved  by  him  is  true  blessedness.  The  whole 
law  is  summed  up  in  love,  whence  sin,  which  is  contrary 
to  love,  is  a  failure  in  the  purpose  of  our  existence. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  idea  of  sin,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  traiugiession  of  Go^s  laic.  From  the 
Christian  theistic  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  moral  order.  That  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  ought  to  be  done  is  good ;  that  which 
ought  Twi  to  be  done  is  sin.  The  law  being  neither 
advice  nor  prayer,  but  a  positive  demand,  our  only  re- 
lation to  it  can  be  either  that  of  submission  or  trans- 
gression. Whether  we  look  upon  God*s  law  as  moral, 
that  is,  stamped  upon  our  nature,  or  positive,  that  is, 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  in  either  case  it  should  be 
considered  binding  upon  our  hearts,  and  should  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  holy  and 
loving  Author  of  our  being.  Duty  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  path  along  which  we  should  walk,  and  to 
sin  is  to  transgress  or  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  *139,  to  pass  over. 

8.  Again,  every  transgression  is  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  an  act  of  rebellion  (^tSD  and  ri*^^).  God  is 
the  Ruler  of  his  people,  the  Father  of  the  human  race. 
In  both  these  capacities  he  demands  obedience.  To  sin 
is  to  rebel  against  his  paternal  rule,  to  revolt  from  hia 
allegiance.  It  is  to  act  independently  of  him,  to  set  up 
the  will  of  the  creature  against  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
to  put  self  in  the  place  of  God,  and  thus  to  dishonor  his 
holy  name. 

4.  Further,  to  sin  against  God  implies  distmst  of  him 
and  a  tciUingntst  to  deceive  hinty  and  to  act  treacherously 
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towards  him  (^19 ;  comp.  also  *lia  and  99Q).  To  en- 
tertain a  suspicion  of  God's  goodness  is  to  distrost  him ; 
and  when  once  that  suspicion  has  been  planted  in  the 
heart,  alienation  begins,  and  deceit  is  sure  to  fuUow. 

5.  Another  remarkable  fact  about  sin  is  that  it  is 
perverntm  or  digtariion  {Tl}^) ;  it  is  a  wrong,  a  wrench, 
a  twist  to  our  nature  (^^^)t  destroying  the  balance  of 
our  facidties,  and  making  us  prone  to  evil.  Man  is 
thrown  out  of  his  centre  and  cannot  recover  himself,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  there  is  a  jarring  of  the 
elemenU  of  his  nature.  Sin  is  not  a  new  faculty  or  a 
new  element  introduced,  but  it  is  the  confusion  of  the 
existing  elements  — which  confusion  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  take  away,  by  restoring  man  to  his  right  bal- 
ance, and  leading  him  once  more  to  a  loving  and  self- 
sacrificing  trust  in  God. 

6.  Sin  is  also  unrest  (7^*^)}  a  perpetual  tossing  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea;  a  constant  disturbance,  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit,  the  reason  against  the  inclination, 
one  desire  against  another,  the  wishes  of  one  person 
against  the  wishes  of  another ;  a  love  of  change  and 
excitement  and  stir;  and  withal  no  satisfaction.  Man 
was  never  intended  to  find  rest  except  in  God;  and 
practically  when  God  is  not  his  centre  he  is  like  a  wan- 
dering star,  uncertain  and  erratic,  like  a  cloud  without 
water,  and  like  seething  foam. 

7.  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  which  identifies 
sin  with  toil  (bi09).  Wickedness  is  wearisome  work ; 
it  is  labor  without  profit ;  it  is  painful,  sorrowful  trav- 
ail;  it  is  grief  and  trouble.  And  after  all  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  sin,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  works  of 
darkness  are  unfruitful ;  sin  is  vanUy,  hoUowncss,  noth- 
ingness (I'^it) ;  the  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  scatters  away ;  thejf  can  show  no  results  from  all 
their  toil 

8.  Sin  is  also  rmn^  or  a  breaking  in  pieces  (7^).  Ad- 
versity, calamity,  distress,  miaer}*,  trouble,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  words  as  wickedness,  mischief,  harm, 
evil,  and  ill-doing. 

Gathering  together  the  foregoing  oliservations,  they 
bring  us  to  this  result,  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience  of 
God's  commands,  proceeding  from  distrust,  and  leading 
to  confusion  and  trouble.  Sin  lies  not  so  much  in  t)ie 
act  as  in  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  heart  and  life 
have  been  perverted.  We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  man  was  led  into  sin  originally  by  the  Evil  One, 
who  insinuated  suspicions  of  God's  goodnc»;  and  was 
thus  misled,  deceived,  ruined,  and  dominated  over  by 
Satan. 

See  Burroughs,  Sinfulness  of  Sin ;  Dwiftht,  Theohtgy  ; 
Fletcher,  Appeal  to  Af utter  of  Fact;  Fuller,  Works; 
Gill,  Body  of  Diviftify,  art.  "Sin;"  (ioodwin,  Affffrarn- 
tions  of  Sin ;  Hagenbach,  I/ist.  of  Doctrines;  Howe,  Lie- 
ing  Temple;  King  and  Jenyn,  bm/in  of  EtU;  MUller, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  Orme,  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Owen,  IndicelUng  Sin ;  Payson,  Sermotis ; 
Williams,  A  nswer  to  Belsham ;  Wat  ts.  Ruin  and  Recovery, 

SIN,  AcTUAT^  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  law,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  commit- 
ting moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots  or  children,  who 
have  not  the  full  scope  for  their  moral  faculties.  It 
may  be  a  sin  either  of  commission  or  omission  (q.  v.). 

SIN  OF  Commission  is  the  doing  a  thing  which  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

SIN  AGAINST  THE  HoLY  GifosT.  See  Unpardox- 
ABMC  Sin. 

SIN  OF  Infirmity.  Sins  of  infirmity  arc  those  which 
arise  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  ignorance,  surprise, 
snares  of  the  world,  etc. 

SrN,  Mortal  or  Deadly.     Sec  Mortal  Sin. 
SIN  OFFERING.    See  SLN-OFFERisa 
SIN  OF  Omission  differs  from  that  of  commission  in 
being  negative,  and  consists  in  the  leaving  those  things 


nndonc  which  onght  to  be  done.  *^Yt  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise^  and  cvmmin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone"  (Matt,  xxiii,  23). 

SIN,  Original.  I.  /X*>ii/toii.  >->"  Original  sin"  is 
usually  defined  as  '*  that  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  bis  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil."  This  absence  of  ^original  righteous- 
ness" is  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  also  a  deprava^on; 
such  an  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God  as  to  lead 
to  a  defiance  of  his  authority  and  law.  Original  sin  is 
not  only  negative,  but  positive;  it  is  not  merely  the  lack 
of  a  thing^viz.,  original  righteousness — but  the  presence 
of  an  inherited  tendency  towards  evil,  which  tendency 
is  the  controlling  principle  (Eph.  ii,  l-^ ;  Col.  i,  18 ;  2 
Tim.  ii,  26;  1  John  iii,4) ;  and  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  actual  sins  (Rom.  r,  12-19).  But  original  sin,  or 
this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  evil,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  guilt;  inasmuch  as  invol- 
untary developments  of  natural  susceptibilities  have  no 
moral  character.  A  mere  desire,  growing  out  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  excited  by  temptation, 
may  be  innocent  Moral  evil  only  commences  when 
the  desire  or  temptation  is  followed  by  the  determina- 
tion, or  volition,  to  gratify  the  desire  or  yield  to  the 
temptatiftn.  See  Sin,  Actuau  All  men,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  have  this  original  depravity  (1  Cor. 
XV,  21, 22),  derived  by  continual  descent  from  father  to 
son.    See  Depravity. 

II.  Theories, — There  are  four  principal  hypotheses,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  various  explanations 
offered  on  this  subject  may  probably  be  reduced. 

1.  The  first  theory  is  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
literally  in  Adam  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  and  thus  par^ 
ticipated  in  his  transgression.  In  other  words,  the  race 
is  a  unit,  and  God  deals  with  it  as  a  unit — not  with  in- 
dividuals as  individuals.  Thus,  though  unconsciously, 
every  soul  participated  in  the  first  great  transgression, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism,  "sinned  in  him 
(Adam),  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression." 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race;  that  as  a  king,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
dor, or  a  congress  represent  the  nation,  and  the  entire 
nation  is  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  its  representa- 
tive, so  Adam  represented  the  human  race,  was  chosen 
as  the  type  to  stand  for  humanity,  and  by  his  trial  the 
whole  race  was  tried,  thus  sinning  in  his  sin  and  falling 
in  his  fall.  Acting  thus  as  representative  for  the  race, 
his  sin-  M'as  imputed,  i.  e.  charged,  to  the  whole  race.  It 
is  said,  moreover,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  choice  of 
Adam  as  a  representative  was  not  arbitrary ;  that  Adam 
and  Eve  fairiy  represented  the  race,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual sin  of  his  descendants,  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  trial,  shows  that  no  injustice  was  done  by 
submitting  them  to  a  trial  in  the  person  of  such  a  rep- 
resentative. Theie  two  views  are  held,  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them,  by  those  who  are  known  in  modem  times  as 
belonging  to  the  old  school  In  them  the  entire  race  is 
treated  by  God  as  a  unit,  and  is,  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
under  divine  condemnation ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  sin 
or  the  virtue  of  the  individual,  requires  to  be  pardoned 
and  redeemed. 

3.  The  third  theory'  holds  that  Adam  fell,  and  in  fall- 
ing became  a  sinner.  The  universal  law  of  nature  is 
that  like  begets  like.  So  all  his  descendants  have  in- 
herited from  him  a  nature  like  his  own,  a  nature  de- 
praved and  prone  to  sin.  Those  who  maintain  this  the- 
ory add,  usually,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  this  de- 
praved nature,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  strict  sense 
guilty  before  God  for  it;  that  while  infants  must  be  re- 
deemed from  it  through  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, because  nothing  impure  can  enter  heaven,  still  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  until  they  have  arrived  at 
an  age  when  they  are  capable  of  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  and  that  they  are  then  held  responsible  for 
that  voluntary  choice,  and  for  that  alone.    In  other 
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words,  this  school  distinguishes  between  sin  and  de* 
prarity,  holding  all  sin  to  consist  in  voluntary  action, 
and  depravity  to  be  simply  that  disordered  state  of  the 
soul  which  renders  it  prone  to  commit  sin.  This  view 
is  the  one  generally  entertained  by  the  new-school  di- 
vines in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Gongregationalists,  and  by  many  of  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Methodists.  According  to  this  view,  mankind 
are  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  which  Adam  brought  upon 
the  race,  but  are  not  guilty  except  as  they  become  so 
by  personal  conducL 

4.  The  fourth  theory,  known  in  theological  language, 
from  its  most  eminent  expounder,  Pelagius,  as  Pblaoi* 
ANI8M  (q.  v.),  denies  that  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity,  or  that  the  race  is  in  any 
sense  held  responsible  for,  or  on  account  of,  Adam^s  sin. 
Each  soul,  according  to  this  theory,  is  created  as  was 
Adam,  pure  and  innocent,  and  undetermined  towards 
either  sin  or  holiness.  Each  soul,  for  itself,  chooses  its 
own  destiny  by  its  voluntary  choice  of  good  or  evil,  right 
or  wrong.  The  universality  of  sinfulness  it  is  said,  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  evil  influence  and  example 
of  those  by  whom  the  young  are  from  their  earliest  years 
surrounded.  According  to  this  theory  it  is  possible,  or 
at  least  quite  conceivable,  that  a  man  shotUd  be  utterly 
sinless;  and  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  divine  Saviour  or  any  regenerating  Spirit.  That 
need  is  occasioned  in  each  individual  case  by  each  indi- 
vidual deliberately  choosing  fur  himself  the  way  of  sin. 
A  modification  of  this  view,  by  which  there  is  an  en- 
deavor to  combine  it  with  the  others,  is  termed  Semi- 
Pdagiamtm  (q.  v.).  According  to  this  view  there  is  no 
ruin  except  that  which  each  individual  brings  upon 
himself;  and,  consequently,  no  need  of  redemption  ex- 
cept such  as  springs  from  the  irtdividnaVs  own  guilt  in 
departing  from  God  and  disobeying  bis  law. 

III.  UUiary  of  the  Doctrine',^— The  eariy  Church,  it 
is  maintained  by  some,  was  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine; and  the  most  orthodox  admit  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  at  that  time  been  fully  developed.  We  offer 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  fathers.  Gregory  of 
Nazuinzum  maintained  that  both  the  vov£  and  the  ^vxh 
have  been  considerably  in>{)aired  by  sin,  and  regarded 
the  perversion  of  consciousness  seen  in  idolatry,  which 
previous  teachers  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  d»- 
mons^  as  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he 
was  far  from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  mankind 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  free  will.  A  ihananus  main- 
tained man's  ability  to  choose  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
even  allowed  exceptions  from  original  sin,  alleging  that 
several  persons  prior  to  Christ  were  free  from  it.  CyrU 
of  Jerusalem  assumes  that  the  life  of  man  begins  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  that  sin  enters  of  the  free  will. 
Chrytofiom  insisted  upon  the  liberty  of  man  and  his 
self-determination.  Augustine  laid  down  that  every 
natural  man  is  iu  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  upheld  the 
justice  of  this  as  a  punishment  for  the  share  which  the 
individual  had  in  Adam's  transgression.  Pdagius,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  rejected  the  Traducian  theory,  de- 
nied that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  exercised  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  his  poi^terity.  He 
mauitained  that  all  men  are  bom  in  innocence,  possess 
the  power  of  free  will,  and  may  live  without  sin.  The 
views  of  Augustine  never  secured  a  footing  in  the  East- 
em  Church,  and  even  in  the  West  they  met  with  oppo- 
sition. The  Reformers  of  the  16th  century  made  orig- 
inal sin  a  leading  doctrine,  and  thus  were  enabled  effec- 
tively to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  works. 

See  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology ^  i,  838 ;  Hagen- 
bach,  llisUof  Dodrities ;  Van  Oosterzce,  Christian  Dog- 
matics ;  Edwards,  Wesley,  and  Taylor,  on  Original  Sin, 
Comp.  Fall;  iMPirrATiON. 

SIN,  Philosophical.  Philosophical  sins,  in  opposi- 
tion to  theological,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  are  those  in 
which  a  man  at  the  time  of  committing  them  has  not 
God  and  his  law  before  his  mind.    He,  therefore,  with- 


out thinking  of  God,  transgresses  natural  or  revealed  law. 
These  sins  the  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial;  that  is,  such  as 
do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss  of  divine  grace,  and  do  not 
deser\'e  eternal,  but  only  temporal,  punishment, 

SIN,  Prbsuuptcoub.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those 
which  are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  and  conviction. 

See  PSESUMFTIOM. 

SIN,  PtmisiniBMT  or.  That  God  punishes  tboee 
who  disobey  him  is  a  fact  generally  recognised  by  men; 
it  is  justified  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  lilustrBted 
by  the  dealings  of  every  parent  and  judge.  The  Bible 
confirms  this  opinion  and  reveals  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  sin,  whether  that  sin  be  outward  immocaliry 
or  inward  impurity;  whether  it  be  positive  rebellion 
against  divine  law  or  the  absence  of  a  childlike,  trust- 
ing love  exercised  towards  our  heavenly  Father. 

There  are  three  principles  on  which  punishment  is 
inflicted  by  men — tlie  remedial,  the  deterrent,  and  the 
retributive;  and  we  find  each  of  these  recognised  in 
Scripture  as  the  principles  on  which  God  punishes  na- 
tions and  individuals. 

1.  National  punishments  are  for  national  siniL  They 
are  inflicted  where  a  nation  as  a  whole  takes  part  in 
sins  of  a  grievous  character.  This  was  the  case  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  punishment  of  which  was 
retributive,  not  remedial,  though  intended,  doubtless, 
to  deter  other  nati<Nis  from  similar  wickedness.  But 
before  a  citv  was  visited  with  final  retribution  a  time 
of  repentance  was  allowed,  and  God  is  represented  as 
waiting  till  the  iniquity  of  a  place  was  complete,  and 
till  it  was  ripe  for  destmction.  Thus  a  time  was  given 
to  Nineveh,  and  it  repented ;  and  the  cities  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  not  destroyed  until  they  had  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity;  so  it  was,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  constantly 
find  that  God  recognises  corporate  civil  existence  and 
official  acts,  and  that  he  punishes  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  its  rulers,  as  when  the  pestilence  came  upon  Israel 
fur  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  In  many 
cases  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren; for,  as  an  ungodly  nation  grew  older,  its  sins 
grew  more  abundant  and  its  rebellion  more  unpardona- 
ble, until  at  last  the  time  came  when  long-suffering 
turned  to  wrath  (Jer.  iv,  4 ;  vi,  11)  and  God  poured  out 
his  fury  and  indignation  on  the  people.  The  case  of 
Israel  is  clearly  set  before  ns.  When,  as  a  nation^  they 
forgot  God,  he  chastised  them  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins ;  he  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  that  these  chastisements,  which  were  remedial, 
would  be  followed  by  more  severe  punishments,  and  in 
due  season,  when  all  warnings  were  in  vain,  retribution 
came— their  land  was  desolated  and  they  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Here  their  history  would  have  ended, 
as  the  history  of  many  other  nations  has  ended,  had 
not  God  a  special  purpose  to  fulfil  through  their  means. 
They  were  brought  back  to  their  countr>',  not  because 
they  were  better  than  they  had  been  before — though 
it  is  true  that  their  punishment  had  its  effect  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  idolatry — but  because  God 
had  made  a  promise  to  Abraham  which  involved  the 
continuation  of  their  national  existence.  We  do  not 
find  this  in  the  case  of  other  nations;  and  thus  God's 
dealings  with  the  heathen  mark  the  retributive  prin- 
ciple of  punishment,  while  his  conduct  towards  the 
ch(»sen  people  gives  more  frequent  illustrations  of  re- 
medial chastisement. 

2.  The  punishment  o/indiciduals  was  cither  judicially 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  man  for  breaches  of  positive 
law,  as  was,  doubtless,  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  history 
of  Israel;  or  it  was  a  special  providential  visitation  for 
an  act  of  disobedience  against  God's  revealed  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God  who  prophesied  against 
the  altar  in  Bethel;  or  else  it  was  inflicted  to  mark 
God's  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  however  trifling  it  might 
seem  in  man's  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  punishment 
of  Moses. 
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.8.  On  the  nature  of  the  far  lorer  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  thoee  who  reject  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  see  PBRDiTioif ;  PuNisiiMEirr,  Future  ;  Retri- 
bution. 

SIN,  Secret.  Secret  sins  arc  those  committed  in 
secret,  or  those  which  we,  through  blindness  or  preju- 
dice, do  not  see  the  evil  of  (Psa.  xix,  12). 

SIN,  Unpardonable,  seems  to  consist  in  the  mali- 
cious ascription  of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  Satan.  The  reason 
why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven  is  not  because  of  any 
want  of  sufficiency  in  the  blcx>d  of  Christ  nor  in  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God,  but  because  such  as  commit 
it  despise  and  reject  the  only  remedy,  L  e.  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redemption  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  souls  of  men.  See  Melh,  Quar,  Rev,  April, 
18o8.    See  Blaspiibmt  ;  Unpardonable  Sin. 

SIN,  Yen  I  At.  Venial  sins  are  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not 
bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  which  do  not  turn 
it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  or  which  are  only  slight- 
ly repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason.  **  It  is,  more- 
over, certain,"  says  Dens,  '*not  only  from  the  divine 
compassion,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  there 
are  venial  sins,  or  such  slight  ones,  as  in  just  men  may 
consist  with  a  state  of  grace  and  friendship  with  God ; 
implying  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  sin  of  which 
a  man  may  be  guilty  without  oflending  God."  Such 
doctrine  as  this  meets  with  no  countenance  from  the 
Word  of  God,  which  declares  that  **  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  without  making  any  distinction  among  sins. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v.     See  Veniai* 

Si'na  (£f(va)),  the  Greek  form  (Judith  v,  14;  Acts 
vit,  80,  38)  of  the  well-known  name  which  in  the  Old 
Test,  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the  Apocr}'pha 
and  New  Test.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

Si'nal  (Heb.  Sinay',  '^ro,  perhaps  [if  Shemitic] 
thorny y  i. e.  cleft  with  ravines;  possibly  [if  Egyptian  or 
Zabian]  devoted  to  Sin^  L  e.  the  moon ;  Sept  £(va  [v.  r. 
in  Judg.  V,  5,  Z^iva,  and  in  Xeh.  ix,  13,  2(va?] ;  in  the 
New  Test,  ^va;  Joseph  us,  rb  ^tvdiov  opog^  Ant.  li, 
12, 1;  Vulg.  Sinai;  A.  V.  "Sina"  [q.v.]  in  a  few  pas- 
sages), a  well-known  mountain  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  The  name  appears 
to  be  primeval,  and  its  meaning  is  unknown.  It  is 
mentioned  thirtv-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  only 
four  times  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Test.  (Judg.  v,  6;  Neh. 
ix,  13 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8,  17)  and  four  in  the  New  Test. 
(Acts  vit,  30, 88 ;  GaL  iv,  24, 25).  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  name  had,  in  a  great  measure,  become  obsolete 
at  an  early  period.  (In  the  following  account  we  fol- 
low, in  part,  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaim.) 

I.  Biblical  Notices  and  Occurrences. — The  leading 
statements  made  regarding  Sinai  in  the  Pentateuch  de- 
mand special  notice,  as  they  constitute  the  chief  evi- 
dences in  establishing  its  identity.  A  small  section  of 
the  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
took  its  name  from  the  mountain  (Kxod.  xtx,  1,2).  In 
one  direction  was  Rephidiro,  only  a  short  day's  march 
distant;  while  Kibroth-hattaavah  lay  a  day's  march  in 
another.  The  "desert  of  Sinai,"  therefore,  could  only 
have  been  a  very  few  miles  across. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  journey  the  Israelites 
**  departed  from  Rephidim,  came  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai .  . .  and  camped  before  the  movmC  (Exod.xix,  1, 
2).  The  base  of  the  mount  in  front  of  the  camp  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  sharply  defined  that  barriers  were 
put  up  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  from  approaching 
rashly  or  inadvertently  to  "  touch  the  mount"  (ver.  12). 
The  "top  of  the  mount"  was  in  full  view  from  the 
camp;  so  that  when  the  Lord  "came  down"  upon  it 
the  thick  cloud  in  which  his  glory  was  shrouded  was 
"  in  sight  of  all  the  people"  (ver.  1 1',  16).  While  Moses 
was  receiving  the  law  on  the  summit  of  Sinai, "  the 


thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  Toice  of  the  tmm- 
pet"  were  so  near  the  camp  that  the  people,  in  terror, 
"  removed  and  stood  afar  off^  yet  still  remained  in  sight 
of  the  mount,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  monnt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (comp.  xx,  18;  xxiv,  17). 
Upon  that  peak  the  tables  of  the  law  were  twice  given 
to  Moses,  with  all  the  details  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (xxxi,  18;  xxxiv). 
Sinai  was  thus  emphatically  "the  mount  of  the  Lord" 
(Numb.  X,  38).  There  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses  "  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend"  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  and  there  he  revealed  himself  in  such  glo- 
ry and  majesty  as  were  never  witnessed  on  earth. 

II.  Distinction  between  Sinai  and  Jloreb, — Those  crit- 
ics who  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch  and  assign  to  it  a 
variety  of  authors  are  ready  to  support  their  view  by 
pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction ;  and  one  evidence  of 
this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  throughout  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  song  of  Moses,  xxxiii, 
2,  which  they  attribute  to  a  still  different  writer); 
whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been 
the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses  Sinai, 
which  is  the  name  always  employed  except  in  Exod. 
iii,  1;  xvii,  6;  xxxiii,  6;  and  these  passages  they  at- 
tribute to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  {Geschichte^  ii,  57),  who  pro- 
nounces Sinai  the  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  5);  whereas  Ho- 
reb is  not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  narrators,  in  whose  age,  however,  it  had  become 
quite  prevalent.  His  statement  is  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  precision  and  confidence  with  which  these  crit* 
ics  speak  of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence 
except  their  own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination, 
as  others  may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  claim  no  such 
peculiar  insight.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
same  writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for 
the  same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Luz,  Baa- 
lah  and  Kiijath-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tibi  rias,  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  Gesenius  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be 
the  more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak; 
and  in  this  conjecture  he  was  followed  by  RosenmUlIer. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenberg 
{Pentateuch,  ii,  325-327)  which  has  gained  the  assent 
of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  his  time,  as 
also  of  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  i,  120, 591).  apparently  after 
having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of  Gesenius.  Heng- 
stenberg agrees  with  Gesenius  that  the  one  name  is 
more  general  than  the  other;  but  he  differs  in  this  re- 
spect— that  he  makes  Horeb  the  mountain-ridge,  and 
Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  given.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
as  urged  by  him  and  by  others  may  be  arranged  un- 
der a  threefold  division :  (1.)  The  name  Sinai  is  used 
at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon  the  very 
spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Exod.  xix,  11  and 
onwards  till  Numb,  iii,  1 ;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that 
is  always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy; 
as  a  writer  close  beside  a  particular  mountain  wotdd 
naturally  single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality, 
though  afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it 
and  taking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  only  exception  in  Dentcr- 
onomy  is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  alluded 
to  (xxxiii,  2),  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
peculiar  comfiosition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  When  we  take  in 
the  additional  expression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  as 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Exod.  xix,  I,  2, 
and  continuing  till  Numb,  x,  12,  where  the  march  from 
Sinai  is  described.    That  particular  spot  would  natu* 
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rally  take  its  name  from  the  mountain-peak  beside  it, 
whereas  the  name  '*  wilderness  of  Horeb"  is  unknown 
to  Scripture.    The  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch arter  the  departure  from  the  spot  except  in 
three  instances.    Two  of  these  (Numb,  xxvi,  64;  xxxiii, 
15)  refer  expressly  to  events  in  language  already  em- 
ployed upon  the  spot  about  the  census,  and  in  the  list 
of  stations  or  encampments,  and  both  use  that  phrase 
''  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  which  never  occurs  with  the 
name  Horeb ;  so  that  they  are  no  exceptions  in  reality. 
The  third  (xxviii,  6)  is,  therefore,  the  only  exception — 
"It  is  a  continual  burnt-offering  which  was  ordained 
in  Mount  Sinai;"  and  this  also  is  explicable  on  the 
principle  that  the  phrase  had  become  so  common  in 
the  legislation.    Once,  also,  Sinai  occurs  before  the  Is- 
raelites reached  it  (Exod.  xvi,  1),  "  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  £lim  and  Sinai,"  and  here  the 
precuion  of  this  term  is  thoroughly  natural.     (2.)  The 
name  Horeb  occurs  in  the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in 
Exodus,  but  it  is  in  circumstances  which  best  suit  the 
general  or  comprehensive  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
it.    Moses,  while  acting  as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro  (iii, 
1),  **came  to  the  mountain  of  God  [even]  to  Horeb," 
or,  more  literally,  ''came  to  the  mountain  of  God  Ho- 
reb-ward."    Our  translators  have  identified  the  moun- 
tain oY  God  with  Horeb,  an  identification  which  is  at 
least  uncertain ;  for  the  original  may  quite  as  natural- 
ly be  interpreted  that  he  came  to  a  particular  peak  in 
that  mass  of  mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb, 
to  the  sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Horeb.^   Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  in- 
stance (xvii,  6 j, "  Behold  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  etc. ;  for  this  miraculous  gift 
of  water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  Rephidim  (ver.  1),  the  station  before  the  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (xix,  2).     Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance  (xxxiii,  6),  "And 
the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  family 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
humiliation  and  repentance;  and  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the 
more  apparent  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  pe- 
culiar Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  as  they  can, "  stripped 
themselves,  etc  [retiring],  from  Mount  Horeb."    (3.) 
An  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions connected  with  these  two  names.     Reverting  to 
Exod.  xvii,  6,  we  find  the  Lord  saying, "  Behold,  I  will 
stand  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  that  is,  upon  the  partic- 
ular spot,  but  tM  the  district.     Accordingly,  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (in  the  English  version  needlessly  varied 
into  "at"  once  or  twice)  which  is  used  with  Horeb, 
not  only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the  name  oc- 
curs in  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  except  "  from" 
(i,  2, 19).    The  same  is  true  of  all  tiie  passages  in  which 
Horeb  is  mentioned  in  later  Scripture  (1  Kings  viii,9; 
2  Chron.  v.  10;  Psa.  cvi,  19;  Mai.  iv,4  [Heb.  iii,  22]), 
except  1  Kings  xix,  8,  '*unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God," 
or  better, "  up  to  the  mount  of  God  Horeb  [wardj,"  for 
it  is  plainly  an  expression  referring  to  Exod.  iii,  1,  of 
which  we  have  already  six)ken.     With  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  connected  several  prepositions, 
"in"  and  **frora"  as  in  the  case  of  Horeb;  also  "to," 
but  especially  "upon"  (Exod.  xix,  11, 18, 20;  xxiv,  16), 
which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the  resting 
of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  individual  peak 
from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole  mass  of  moun- 
tains which  are  clustered  together.     The  same  preposi- 
tion, "  upon,"  is  found  in  the  only  passage  in  later  Old- 
Test.  Scripture  where  Sinai  occurs  with  a  preposition 
(Neh.  ix,  13).     Indeed,  besides  this  text  we  find  Sinai 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  v,  5 ;  Pwi.  Ixviii,  8, 17  (Ileb.  9, 18), 
in  passages  which  indisputably  stand  in  a  very  close 
connection  with  Deut.  xxxiii,  2. 

Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  later 
Scripture  iu  regard  to  these  names;  though  from  what 


has  been  mentioned  it  may  be  seen  that  Horeb  is  very 
decidedly  the  predominant  name  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Test.,  as  it  is  with  one  exception  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
probably  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason — that  at  a 
distance  in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  was, 
on  the  whole,  more  natural  Yet  the  distance  may  be- 
come so  great  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  names 
fall  out  of  view,  and  mere  usage  may  determine  in  fnr 
vor  of  the  one  or  the  other  appellation,  now  that  they 
have  become  entirely  equivalent.  Certainly  iu  the 
New  Test,  we  find  only  Sinai  (Acts  vii,  80, 38 ;  Gal.  iv, 
24,  25),  though  reasons  might  be,  perhaps,  alleged  for 
the  use  of  the  stricter  name;  for  instance,  in  the  first 
of  these,  that  it  is  "  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,"  in 
which  connection  we  have  said  that  Horeb  does  not  oc- 
cur. Josephua  seems  also  to  confine  himself  to  the  name 
SinaL  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  noted  Judith  v, 
14, "  to  the  way  of  Sinai,"  or,  according  to  another  read- 
ing, "  to  the  mount  Sinai ;"  and  Eocles.  xlviii,  7,  where 
"  in  Sinai"  and  "  in  Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  parallel- 
ism: but  these  determine  nothing.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Horeb  never  has 
the  prefix  "  mount"  except  in  Exott.  xxxiii,  6,  whereas 
Sinai  always  has  it  in  both  the  Old  Test,  and  the  New  ex- 
cept in  Exod.  xvi,  l,and  Deut. xxxiii,  2, and  the  passages 
depending  upon  this  one,  Judg.  v,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8, 17. 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  etymology 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Horeb  certainly  means  "  dry,"  or  "  dried  up,"  a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  region.  But  the  meaning 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Gesenius  suggests  "  muddy," 
but  with  hesitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  follow- 
ers. More  probably,  Knobel  proposes  "sharp-pointed," 
"  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  derivation  of  Simonis 
and  Hiller  understood  *^3'*p,  Sinaij  to  be  equivalent  to 
'^l^aO,  tuiyait  'Hhe  bush  of  Jehovah,"  with  reference  to 
Exod.  iii,  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  meaning  as  any 
would  be  "  bushy,"  or  "  that  which  has  the  bush."  If 
so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  names,  so  far  as  they 
went,  would  favor  the  view  given  of  their  respective 
meanings.  Rodiger  (additions  to  Gesenius,  Thesaur,) 
makes  it  "  sacred  to  the  God  of  the  moon."  Ewald  and 
Ebers  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  "belonging  to  [the 
Desert  of  J  Sin." 

Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  general  name, 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  opinion  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it;  though  the  com- 
mon opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  taking  it  wider  than  that  range  (some  three  miles 
long  from  north  to  south)  which  is  called  by  the  mod- 
cm  Arabs  Jebel  TOr,  or  Jebel  et-Tiir,  sometimes  with 
the  fliddition  of  Slna,  though  Robinson  says  extremely 
rarely. 

I  If.  Identification  of  the  Particular  Mountain.— In 
the  Biblical  notices  "  there  are  implied  three  specifica- 
tions, which  must  all  be  present  in  any  spot  answering 
to  the  true  Sinai :  1.  A  mountain-summit  overlooking 
the  place  where  the  people  stooil.  2.  Space  sufficient, 
adjacent  to  the  mountain,  for  so  large  a  multitude  to 
stand  and  behold  the  phenomena  on  the  summit;  and 
even,  when  afraid,  to  remove  afar  off  and  still  be  in 
sight.  3.  The  relation  between  this  space  where  the 
people  stooii  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  must  be  such 
that  they  could  approach  and  stand  at '  the  nether  part 
of  the  mount;'  that  they  could  also  touch  it;  and  that 
bounds  could  be  set  round  the  mount"  {Biblioth,  Sac. 
May,  1849,  p.  382).  There  are  three  claimants  for  the 
name  Sinai,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them 
successively. 

1.  Jtrbfl  SeibaL—ltB  claims  were  suggested  by  Burck- 
hanlt  {TrnvtU.  p.  GOO),  and  are  advocated  by  Lepsius 
{Uttemfrom  Etjypt  [Loud.  1868 J),  Bartlett  {Foiiy  Daya 
in  the  Vesert),  Stewart  (The  Tent  and  the  Khan),  and 
others.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  may  be  thus  stim- 
med  up :  It  was  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
peninsula,  and  therefore  the  best  known  to  the  Egyp- 
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(till  culoniits.  Nmt  it*  north- 
ern Lnuc  wu  tbo  a*u>  of  FtinU), 
wbieb  wu  probablv  the  centre 
nf  the  priiDCTil  Sitiailie  popula- 
(ioa;  and  (he  mimmit  afSeibil 
would  form  cbetr  natural  tanis 
tuarr.  HoBH,  knowing  luch  a 
fenile  and  welUvtatered  apot  » 
Fciriu,  woulU  never  have  led 
the  Isridilea  paat  it,  but  vouhl 
iialunlly  select  it  aa  the  place 
(•rihe  permDiieiit  camp  (Lepeiu*, 
p.35C-3«3).  Besides,  it  L)  aup- 
pOHd  to  be  more  in  accordiiica 
vitli  the  narration  of  the  vril- 
ilemeta  journey  than  any  other 

carlj'  historical  t  radit  ion  is  whol- 
ly in  iu  favor.   The  lau  two  ar- 

weighl;  and  ueitber  of  then 
MandB  the  test  ofcrilical  exam- 
inaUoii.  The  buii  of  Lcpnus'* 
argument  ii  that  tte]ihidini  is 

identical  with  Feiritn,  and  Ibat  _ 

Mnte*  seleeted  tbia  spot  aa  the 
aile  (^  a  permanent  camp  be- 

ciiiK  it  was  well  watered  and  fertile;  but  the  Mcred 
writer  tells  ua  that  in  Kepbitlim  "liicre  was  no  water 
for  tlie  people  to  drink"  (Exod.  xvii,  1).  With  itrange 
inconsitleticy  Lepaiua  affirma  that  llie  "wonderful  foun- 
tain of  Feirin"  was  opened  by  llie  miracle  recordeil  in 
ch.  xviL  If  H,  then  bow  could  Ibe  place  bate  been 
well  watered  previoualy?  But  further:  Kcphidim  was 
a  ilay's  march— probably  ■  short  one— frum  the  perma- 
nent camp  before  Sinai  (xix,  1).  These  facta  totally 
overthrow  the  alleged  argument  from  Scripture^ 

The  historical  argument  ia  not  more  couTiitcLng, 
allhoiiKh  dean  Stanley  auniewhat  raably  aava:  "It 
(Serbdl)  was  undoubtedly  identified  with  Sinai  by  Eu- 
•eliua,  Jerome,  and  Coema*;  that  is,  by  all  known 
writers  till  the  time  of  Joatinian"  (^tnoi  and  Paltttint, 
p.  40).  EiiscbiuB  merely  alatc*  that  "  Rephidtm  is 
■  place  in  the  wildemeai  by  Horeb,  and  that  there 
Joahua  fought  with  Amalek  neur  Pharea^  (Oaomatl. 
a.  T.).  Jerome  only  tranaliteg  his  worda  without  addi- 
tion or  comment  (be  render*  iy-jriic  by  propt).  The 
language ofCoamaai* equally  indelinite  {Topnip-.Chrat. 
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diacuaa  the  argument  ground- 
ed on  the  remarkable  Sinaitic  inBcriplinna,  ihougb  Lep- 
stus  presHB  it,  and  Stanley  says  that  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  them  ia  that  Seriial  "  in  the  earlier  agea  eo- 
jovetl  a  latj^r  support  of  tradition  than  Gehel  Uouta' 
(p'aa).  Uut  how  can  tbia  be?  Wady  Hokatlcb,in 
which  moat  of  the  inacripliona  are  found,  ia  (be  leading 
route  lo  Jebel  M(tu  as -well  *■  to  SerbiL  Inacriptlona 
bare  alao  been  diaoovered  on  the  northern  road  from 
Egypt  to  Jelwl  llOia  by  Surabet  el-Khitdem :  and  they 
arc  much  more  numerous  in  the  paaeea  around  Jebel 
MOia— in  Wa.ly  Leja,  Nuhb  Hilwy,  etc.-tban  in  Wady 
Alciyit,  the  only  pass  leading  to  SerbnL  It  may  he 
aafely  sAniied  that  the  t^naitic  inscription*  rio  not,  for 
(he  present  at  leaat,  affect  the  question  at  iHue  in  any 
way  (Porter,  Handboat,  p.  IG  iq.). 

But  the  future  of  the  country  around  Serbil  is  raT- 
flcient  of  itself  10  ahow  that  it  could  not  posubly  have 
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been  Sinai.  Wtdy  Feirfin  is  tbree  milei  diatant,  tiid 
ffom  icantKXuianilgllmpHonly  can  brgoCit  Ibeium- 
miU  Waily  AlciyAt,  which  lead)  up  to  S«rbal,  is  nar- 
row, [ug^d,  anJ  rocky,  iBbrding  no  place  foi  a  litga 
camp.  This  la  acknowledgeil  an  oU  hands  (Lepniiu,  p. 
tn  H|. :  Itartlotl,  p.  57 ;  Stanley,  p.  44 ;  Sandir,  l/onb 
anil  JttaMulan,  p.  H9) ;  and  ai  Ihere  ti  no  olbcr  valley 
or  plain  at  the  barc  of  the  inouulain.itfuUon*  tliat  Ser- 
bdl  cannot  be  Sinni. 

i.  Jeb/l  Mu$a  ia  [he  Sinai  of  receiU  ecclesiailical 
tndilioii,  and  it  has  Tound  some  adrocales  among  nofi- 
enitnvellGn(\Vilaon, /.uHii(io/(AeAf6Jr,i,21»;  Sandie, 
//onft,  etc).  It  is  silusted  in  tlie  very  centre  of  the 
mounlaiii  group;  but  it  is  neither  so  lofty  nur  so  oom- 
manding  as  sonie  others  arauiHl  it.  Ila  elevation  is 
only  about  7000  feet,  while  Jebel  Ksthertn,  thrae  milei 
south,  ia  8T00  fMt,  and  UtD  Shaumer,  bevnnd  it,  iltaina 
an  altitii.le  of  9;iOO  reel.  Jebel  mHaa'is  the  highest 
point  of  a  short  iaulaied  ridpe  which  runs  from  north- 
west lo  auulh-eaal,  between  the  two  parallel  ravine*  of 
Shueib  ami  Lcja.  At  one  end  (the  snuth-east)  it  ia 
boundeil  by  a  rujnceU  wady  called  Sebati-eh,  at  (lie  uih. 
er  by  the  upland  plain  of  Er-Rahah.  In  Wody  Sliiieib, 
on  the  nonh-eaai  of  the  ridge,  alonda  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  with  the  naked  elilfi  rising  almint  peipen- 
dicularty  over  iu  In  the  glen  of  Leja,  on  Lhe  oppnaiL^ 
aide,  is  tlie  reputed  mck  of  Hosea.  The  )>cak  of  Jebel 
HOaaCUoaea'  Hoanuin"),  which  the  rennks  Llentify 
with  £Unai.  ia  at  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  rauge, 
oreriooking  Wady  Sebalyeh  and  a  conHned  region  of 
rugged  gravelly  hilb  rrear  il.  The  summit  ia  a  plat- 
fbrm  abnut  tliirty  pacea  in  diameter,  partly  covered 
with  mins.  At  ita  eaacem  eiul  ii  a  little  chapel,  and 
near  it  a  mosque.  Notwithalanding  the  elevation,  the 
view  is  not  rxlenure,  and  no  plain  is  in  sight  on  which 
tbe  camp  uf  the  laraeliMs  coi>ld  have  stural;  nor  Is  the 
base  of  the  peak  at  all  so  deaijy  defined  aa  the  incidents 
of  the  aacreil  narrative  require. 

TariouH  (ratUiioni — Jewish,  Chriaiian,  and  Sliiham- 
medan—have  fbunil  a  local  hatntatjon  on  t^'a  moun- 
tain. A  nitqced  ancient  path,  in  many  pUrea  )>ewu 
into  flighia  of  atepa  up  the  granite  clilTis  passes  a 
grotto  of  the  Virgin,  the  care  where  Elijah  dwelt  in 
Horeb,  lhe  footmarks  uf  Mohammed's  camel,  and  oth- 
er epata  equally  apocryphal,  in  ila  winding  cooraa  in 
the  summit.  Thia  is  the  Sinai  of  tradition,  but  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  lhe  Bible. 

B.'Am  efSa/ijfrh  is  the  third  claimant  for  the  name 
Sinai;  and  itscUim  ia  valid.  Ii  forms  the  north-weat- 
em  point  nf  the  ridge  of  which  Jebel  Muia  ia  thesauLb- 
caalern.  The  name  sJgniSes  "  the  peak  (or  irod)  of  the 
willow;"  and  is  derived  from  awiUow-trec  which  grows 
in  a  cleft  on  ita  side.  Thesum- 
mit  is  rciy  clearly  deflned,  rift- 
ing high  above  all  the  other 
peak*  near  it.  In  front  it  de- 
scends in  broken  crags  of  na- 
ked granite  lo  Wady  er-Ra- 
hah.  The  view  from  it  is  not 
■0  extensive  as  that  from  Jebel 
HDsa,  but  it  ia  far  more  inter- 
esting and  iropreomve.  ITie 
whole  extent  of  the  plain  of 
Er-Rahah,  measuring  more 
than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
ranging  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is 
visible..   The  ej-o  can  follow 

diatance.  The  level  expanse 
of  Wady  es-Sheikh,  '  ■ 
joi 
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I'rom  near  the  snmmit  a  wild  ravine  nnta  down  the 
front  of  the  mountain,  conveying  a  winter  torrent  into 
Kr-Rabah.  Up  this  ravine  the  ascent  may  be  isade 
fivm  the  plain;  it  ia  niggeil  and  sleep,  but  an  active 
niouniaiiieer,  such  as  Uoaes  was,  could  easily  aocom- 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  lUa  es-Sufaifeh 

i*  Sinai,  "the  mount  of  the  Lord.''  Every  requirement 
of  the  sacral  narrative  is  upplied  and  every  incident 
illuatrated  by  the  features  of  the  auirounding  district. 
Here  is  a  plain  sufficient  to  contun  the  latacllLiah  camp, 
and  an  cloee  to  the  mountain's  base  that  barriers  could 
be  erected  to  prevent  the  rash  oi  the  heedless  from 
touching  It,  Here  ia  a  mountain-top  where  thr  clonds 
that  enshrined  the  Lord,  when  he  descendeil  upon  il 
wouki  be  visible  tu  [he  vast  inulti[[ide,  even  when  in 
fear  they  would  wi[hdrBW  from  the  base  and  retire  to  a 
distance.  From  this  peak  the  Ihunderings  and  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  would  resound  with  Icrriflc  elTect 
through  the  plain,  and  away  among  the  clifla  and 
glena  of  thesurroundiog  mountaina.  When  descending 
through  the  clouds  that  abrotided  it,  Hoses  conid  hear 
also  the  Bonga  and  shouts  of  the  inblualed  people  as 
[hey  danced  round  the  golden  calf;  and  in  -'the  brook 
[hst  deacenda  out  of  the  monnf  (Deut,  ix,  31),  throngh 
[be  ravine  into  Er-IUhah,  he  could  cast  the  dust  of  the 
destroyed  idoL  In  fact,  the  mountain,  [ha  plain,  the 
streamlet,  and  the  whole  topography  cnrre^Kind  in 
every  respect  to  [he  hislorica)  account  Riven  by  Mosee. 
The  words  of  dean  Stanley  ate  equally  graphic  and 
convincing:  "No  one  who  ha*  approachcil  the  Raa 
Sufslfth  through  that  nnUle  plain,  or  who  has  looked 
down  upon  the  plain  from  that  majestic  heighl,  will 
wilHnglypart  w$[h  the  bcliefthat  these  are  the  two  es- 
sential Tea  [ures  of  the  viewnfihe  Israelitish  camp.  That 
such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  In  front  of  such  a  ctilT  is 
•o  remarkable  a  coinddence  with  the  sacred  tiarraiiva 


i[s  identit,!'  with  lhe  scene,  but  of 
ing  been  described  by  an  eye-wi[n 
leng[hened  apprxuich,  as  [o  some  natural  sanctuary, 
wmild  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  comirtg 
scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  oT 
the  clitF  exactly  anaweta  to  the  '  bounds' which  were  to 
keep  the  people  otT  from  'louebing  tho  mount'  The 
plain  itself  is  not  brohen  and  uneven,  and  lurrowly  shut 
in,  like  almost  all  othera  in  [he  range,  bnl  presents  a 
lung  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the  people  cooM 
'remove  and  aUnd  afar  off.'  The  cliff,  rising  like  a 
huge  aitar,  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  via- 
ible  against  the  sky  in  lonely  ^grandeur  from  end  to  end 
of  lhe  whole  plain,  ia  the  very  image  of  'the  mount 
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that  might  be  touched,'  and  from  which  the  vmce  of 
God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  stillneBs  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  part  to  its  utmoat  ex- 
tent by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguoua  valleyai 
Here,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  peninralaf  is  the 
adytum,  withdrawn,  as  if  in  the  *  end '  of  the  irorld,' 
from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things**  (p.  4^ 
48). 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Beamont,  a  recent  and  observant 
traveller,  are  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  Scripture  names  still  linger  around 
Mount  Siiuii:  "Two  or  three  facts  seem  to  me  well 
worthy  of  observation.  Immediately  above  Wady  ea- 
Sheikh  rises  Jebel  Fureia ,  the  front  of  this  is  named 
Jebel  Senek,  Of  this  name  our  sheik  from  Tor  knew 
nothing,  but  our  guide  on  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  needed  no 
prompting  to  give  it  its  designation.  This  cluster  of 
Fureia,  or  Zipporah,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  cluster 
of  Jebel  MAsa,  and  extends  northward  from*  it  to  the 
head  of  the  central  Sinaitic  cluster.  Separated  from 
the  same  central  cluster  of  Jebel  Mftsa  on  the  left  by 
Wady  Leja,  runs  another  parallel  range  of  Sinaitic  rocksi 
To  one  of  these,  and  separated  from  Jebel  Fureia.  by 
the  broad  Er-R&hah,  the  name  Urrtitbeh  is  given.  This 
name  also,  as  well  tA  the  name  of  the  other  group,  was 
spontaneously  assigned  to  it  by  our  gtiide  Mohammed. 
I  was  rather  sceptical  on  the  point,  and  made  him  re- 
peat his  designation  three  or  four  times,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake.  My  orthography  is  intended  to 
express,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  sound  of  his  utterance^ 
for  it  would  have  been  vain  to  ask  him  to  spell  the 
word.  Supposing,  then,  that  his  nomenclature  was  coi^ 
rect,  we  have  a  cluster  bearing  the  name  of  Seneh  (i^t- 
Rot;  comp.  Stanley,  p.  42)  on  the  right  of  Jebel  MAsa, 
and  one  bearing  the  name  Urrebbeh  {Noreb)  on  the  left ; 
the  central  cluster  itself  has  no  local  appellative,  and  is 
called  after  the  prophet  Moses.  May  we  not,  then,  sup- 
pose that  this  central  cluster  bore  the  name  Sinai  or 
Hoteb  indiscriminately,  serving  as  the  nucleus  to  which 
the  ranges  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  trended ;  and  that,  after 
the  delivery  of  the  law  from  the  peak  of  Has  es-Sufsft- 
feh,  this  bore  the  special  name  of  *  Mountain  of  Moses,' 
and  that  subsequently  the  local  designations  were  re- 
stricted to  the  ridges  on  the  rif;ht  and  left  ?**  (jCuiro  to 
Swat,  p.  81, 82).  The  name  Wady  er-Rabah,  which  is 
given  to  the  upland  phiin  in  front  of  Kas  es-Sufsafeh,  is 
also  suggestive^  It  signifies  "'  the  vale  of  rest"-^Kst 
after  labor,  m  that  enjoyetl  by  beasts  of  burden  at  the 
dose  of  the  day.  This  is  very  expressive  m  applied  to 
the  long  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  this  plain,  after 
the  toilsome  march  from  Egypt  The  monks,  as  has 
been  stated,  give  the  name  of  Jebel  M  Asa  to  the  south- 
era  peak  of  the  central  ridge,  identifying  it  with  Sinai; 
bat  they  identify  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  mth  Horeb.  There 
are  several  traditional  sites  pointed  out  inWady  er*RA- 
hah  along  the  base  of  Su&&feh,  but  they  are  so  maai- 
festly  apocryphal  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice — such 
as  the  hill  on  which  Aaron  stood,  the. mould  in  which 
the  golden  calf  wss  formed,  and  the  pit  of  Korah  (Por- 
ter, //(utdbook,  p.  85).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  oth- 
er district  in  the  whole  peninsula,  with  tlie  exceptiim 
of  a  small  portion  of  Wady  Feirftn,  possesses  such  sup- 
plies of  wat«r  and  pasuire  as  that  around  Mount  Sinat 
When  the  springs  and  wells  are  dry  elsewhere,  the 
Bedawin  resort  hither.  On  Sinai  itself,  on  Jehel  Ka- 
therln,  in  Wady  Leja,  in  the  convent,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Rahah  are  perennial  sources.  The  pastures,  too, 
among  the  rocks  and  in  the  glens  and  little  upland 
plains,  are  comparativefv  abundant  (see  Olin,  Travels, 
i,  886,  415). 

4.  The  late  Dr.  Beke  of  England  broached  the  theory 
that  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  a  position  that  carries  its  refutation 
on  its  own  face.  In  order  to  accommodate  it,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  Mizraim^ot  **  Egypt"  of  the  Bible, 
into  the  peninsula.  He  Anally  made  a  visit  to  the 
region,  and  imagined  he  discovered  the  requisite  local- 


ity in  Jebel  Nura,  up  Wady  Ithm,'  a  short  distance 
from  Akabah ;  and  although  the  main  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  to  prove  ''Mount  Sinai  a  volcano,"  was 
effectually  exploded  by  the  facts  on  the  spot,  he  still 
maintained  his  general  views' as  stoutly  as  ever,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  single  writer  of  note.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  died  of  fatigue  and  disappointment, 
and  his  widow  has  published  the  notes  of  his  journey 
with  more  affection  than  disczetion  (Sinai  in  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878]). 

IV.  DeteriptioH  of  the  Jiegion.—The  physical  features 
of  the  peninsula  are  broadly  and  deeply  marked.  In 
form  a  triangle,  it  is  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  the  gulfs  of 
Akabah  and  Suez,  and  on  the  third  by  the  desert  of  Tlh. 
Within  these  outer  barrien  are  others,  enclosing  what 
may  be  termed  the  shrine.  Along  the  southern  edge  of 
Tlh  runs,  like  a  vast  wall,  a  bare  limestone  ridge ;  and 
south  of  it  again  is  a  parali^  belt  of  sandy  plain,  appro- 
priately termed  Debbet  er-Ramleb. '  A  naked  gravelly 
plain  called  £1-Kaa  extends  along  the  whole  shore  of 
the  Golf  of  Suez.  Between  £1-Kaa,  Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  lies  a  group  of  mountains,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  which  forms,  as  it  were^  the  nucleus  of 
the  peninsuU,  and  is  now  called  emphatically  El-TAr, 
**  the  mountains."  On  the  north  and  west  the  group 
has  projecting  buttresses  of  ruddy  sandstone,  on  which 
most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  ''written  valley"  are 
traced;  but  the  main  body  and  all  the  loftiest  peaks 
are  granite,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  coloring— red, 
yellow,  purple,  and  green — making  them  objects  of 
singular  beauty  when  bathed  in  the  bright  sanshinc. 
They  are  all,  however,  naked  and  desolate.  As  the  eye 
wanden  over  their  riven  sides  and  up  their  jagged 
peaks,  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrab,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is 
seen  (see  Olin,  Travels,  t,  889).  Rugged  passes,  almost 
as  bare  and  dry  and  desolate  as  the  granite  cliffs  over- 
head, wind  from  the  outer  borders  up  into  the  centre  of 
the  groupw  On  penetrating  these  ravines,  a  few  acacias 
are  here  and  there  seen  in  a  cranny  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
clump  of  wild  palms  is  occasionally  met  with  fringing 
a  weU  or  fountain.  In  the  heart  of  these  mountains,  in 
nature's  profoundest  solitude,  amid  scenery  unsurpassed 
for  wild  and  stern  grandeur,  history,  tradition,  and  ge- 
ography have  combined  to  locate  Sinai, "  the  mount  of 
the  Lord,"  and  all  those  wondrous  erenta  which  were 
enacted  round  it. 

The  Sinaitic  gmup  has  been  arranged  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal,  p.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as  follows:  (1.) 
The  north-western  cluster  above  Wadv  Feirnn;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  SerbiJ, 
at  a  height  of  6842  feet  above  the  sea.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  singular  natural  baain  into  which  the  wa^ 
ten  of  ihiB  portion  of  the  mountain  mass  are  received, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  scriptural  topography, 
see  Repiiidim.)  (2.)  The  eastern  and  central  one;  its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Kakheiln,  at  a  height  of  8063 
(RUppell)  to  8168  (Rossegger)  feet,  and  including  the 
Jebel  Mftsa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Ruppell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7038^  and 
7097  feet.  (8.)  The  south-eastern  one,  closely  connects 
ed,  however,  with  2;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer, 
being  that  also  of  the  whole.  The  three  last-named 
peaks  all  lie  very  nearly  in  a  line  of  about  nine  miles 
drawn  from  the  roost  northerly  of  them,  Mfisa,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  south ;  and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
traced  on  the  map  westward  for  about  twenty  miles, 
nearly  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  range  of  Ser- 
baL  These  lines  show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for 
the  peninsula,  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  em- 
bracing golfs,  and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range 
of  £t-Tlh,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  Ras  Mohammed. 

The  vegetation  of  the  peninsula  is  most  copious  at 
£1-Wady,  near  TAr,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in 
Wady  Feirftn,  the  two  oases  of  its  waste,  and  '*  in  the 
nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa"  (Stanley,  p.  19). 
As  regards  its  fauna,  Seetsen  (iii,  20)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing animals  as  found  at  Er-Ramleh,  near  Sinai :  the 
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Tbs  HoDDUlna  of  SiauL   (From  ■  model 
wild  KDit,  ihe  wubW  bTena,  fox  haic,  gucUc,  pin 
rhcr  (nre),  flekl-moiiso  (el-Jurd;,  like  a  jeibo*),  «nd 
M  lizanl  called  el-dnb,  which  ii  eatea.     Sec  IViuier- 

HKU  OF  TKK  WANDRniao. 

I(  ia  ■  mnukalile  Tut  that  Sinai  never  became  a 
(ilacG  or  Jewiah  pilgrimi|;e.  Klijah  went  there,  but  it 
VB9  at  the  commaiiil  or  Hal,  *nd  i<i  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  J«tebel,  It  has  lieen  Ihuughc  poniUle  that 
I'ani  may  have  viaiieJ  Sinai  (GaLi,17)Biid been  ramiliar 
with  Ihe  name  llnjor  at  given  commonly  lo  ir,  Hgnify- 
\\\S  "a  rock"  (ICwalJ,  SendKhrtibtn,  [i.  493}.  AC  a  vcrj- 
early  perind,  however,  in  the  Chriitian  era,  Sinai  Iw^an 
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Trom  peraecudon  in  Egypt  lirst  Bought  an  aaylum 
the  mountaiiia.  Anchureta  con«equcnily  flocked  to  it, 
and  canventancre  at  length  ruundcd.  The  poor  Dinnka 
had  hard  fare,  and  were  expoaed  iluring  a  long  cnurse 
of  agea  to  pcraecutions  and  fearful  maaaacrca  ai  the 
bands  of  Ihe  wild  ncmada.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eth  centurj-  the  emperor  Jnalinian  caiued  a  church  to 
bo  erected,  and  a  fortided  convent  to  be  built  rnnnd  it 
ui  protect  the  monka  from  the  incuraiona  of  the  lah- 
maclitea.  It  i«  Ihe  present  Convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  number  of  reaident  monka  ia  now  usually  abuiii 
twenty-four,  ihnagh  in  the  Utb  century  it  ia  aai<1  to 
hare  been  aa  high  as  four  hundred.  They  are  ruleii  by 
a  prior,  but  there  ia  an  arcblnihap  who  alwaya  reaidca 
at  Conalanlinople,  and  is  one  of  the  four  iniiependeiit 
archbiahopa  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  library  of  ihi 
le  1600  primed  booka,and  about 70C 


eanatrticled  after  llie  Ordnance  SamrO 

V  Ltltralurt  — Mount  Sinai  and  its  vicinity  bare 
been  visited  by  huiulieda  of  travellers  In  modem  tiiH% 
and  multitudes  of  rieacripl  ions  have  been  written,  few  of 
which,  however,  contain  anything  specially  new.  The 
beat  accounts  ate  those  of  Rubiiisun,  BilA.  Rn.  i,88-lM ; 
Burckhanll.  riviiWiM£yn'<i,p.Ml-&90;  Biblioth.  Sar. 
Hay,  1849,  p.3Sl-3)N:i  Stanley.  Sia.  a»ii  Pal.  p.  3-77: 
Bcimont,  Cairo  lo  Smai,  p.  6B-S5;  Sandie.  Hmvh  and 
JtiHtvkiH,  p.  li>4-224.  'i'he  German  writen— Kitter, 
Fal.  »»d  Sgr.  vol  i ;  KUppel],  Bnw ;  Schnben,  Sfitt.  vol 
ii ;  and  Niebuhr,  Dtteriplion  dt  VA  ruMe— may  be  con- 
suited  with  advantage;  and  full  description*  of  tbe  con- 
vent, with  views,  are  given  in  Laborde's  Uoant  Sinai 
a>W  Ptlra,  and  in  Baillett's  Fortg  Dagi  in  l/u  Dtttrl. 
The  vicinity  is  minutely  deacribed  in  Porter's  Hani- 
book  for  Paialiae,  and  in  BHdeker'a  also.  The  mulu 
of  the  Engliah  Ordnance  Survey — which,  however,  only 
extended  over  the  western  half  of  the  penituiula— have 
been  published  in  three  noble  volumes  with  two  supple- 
mentary scries  of  phocographa  (Loud.  18RS-69),  and  a 
gnod  abstract  may  be  found  in  Palmer's  Dnrrl  o/tkt 
Kxodut  (IdiiiL  and  N.  Y.  1872),  and  more  briefly  lu  hi* 
Sirnii/rnm  Ikt  Moimnmf  (Loud.  1B78). 

Sinai  Codex,  HeRREtv.  This  HS.,  wliich  con- 
tains the  Pentateuch,  contains  many  variations  of  the 
accents,  as  3«S''^,  and  he  irard  (Exod.  xriii,  1),  hw 
Ihe  accent  Girakuim,  but  in  Sinai  it  ha*  Acita,'  again, 
13-li:n,  Iha  deurl  (ver.  b),  haa  Zalrpli,  wbile  in  Sinu 
it  has  Zixitph  gaioL  At  to  the  name  of  the  codex, 
whether  it  ia  so  called  from  the  author  or  from  the  place 

,  to  Levita  il  would  be  the  nanicofactKles;  l'lliat((7eKA. 
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der  KarStTf  i,  22,  188)  thinks  that  this  codex  derives 
its  name  from  Mount  Sinai,  while  Joseph  Eshoe,  the 
expositor  of  the  Masorah,  says,  on  £xod.  xviii,  1,  <*  As 
Co  the  remark  Sinai  has  Kehia,  know  that  the  inventors 
of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the 
spiritual  heads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.  Now  the 
name  of  one  of  these  was  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from 
the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  ^QS^I  has  (iershaim, 

and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia.*'  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  great  Hasoretic  authority  does 

not  take  '^S'^D  as  Codex  SinaiUcut,  but  regards  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents.  Delitzsch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  121)  thinks  that 
the  name  ^3^0  ^DO,  Sinai  Codex,  refers  rather  to  the 
place  where  it  was  written  or  found.  See  Strack,  PrO' 
legomena  Criiica  in  Vet.  Teet,  Uebraicum  (Lips.  1873),  p. 
23  sq. ;  Levita,  Jfcusoreth  ha'Jfcueoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p»  259;  Ilottinger,  Thes,  Phihiogicut  (8d  ed.),  p.  107 ; 
Eichhom,  EinUitung  in  das  atte  Test,  i,  375;  Tychsen, 
Tentwnen  de  VatHs  Codd,  Hebr,  p.  215.     (R  P.) 

Sinai  tic  Inscriptioxui  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  certain  singular  marks  cut  or  rather  scratched  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  have  in  all  ages 
given  rise  to  great  curiosity  and  many  queries.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  containing  a  sacred  shrine, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  every  five  yean. 
There  was  a  stone  altar  at  the  spot  with  an  inscription 
in  ancient  unknown  characters.  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  mention  of  the  now  famous  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
The  oasis  was  probably  Feirail,  though  some  think  it 
was  the  village  of  Tdr,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
quinquennial  festival  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  But  the 
ftrst  description  of  the  inscriptions  is  given  (about  A.D. 
535)  by  Cosmas,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Israelites.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  several  ear- 
ly travellers,  as  Ncitzschitz  and  Monconys.  Pococke 
and  Niebubr  attempted  to  copy  them,  but  with  little 
success ;  Seetzen  and  Durckhardt  were  more  accurate  in 
their  transcripts.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature  (1832,  iii,  1),  177  of  them  are  careful- 
ly engraved ;  nine  of  these  are  Greek,  and  one  is  Latin ; 
the  rest  are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  recent  pa- 
IflBographists,  as  Beer,  have  denominated  Nabathcan. 
They  are  accompanied,  wherever  they  occur,  by  rude 
figures  of  men  with  shields,  swords,  bows,  and  arrows; 
of  camels  and  horses,  of  goats  and  ibexes  with  horns 
wondrously  exaggerated ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds; of  lizanls  and  tortoises,  besides  a  number  of 
nondescripts  which  will  puzzle  the  zoologist.  They  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  peninsula,  in  groups  and  singly.  They  have 
been  seen  in  wadies  Sidry,  MaghsLrah,  and  Feii^n ;  in 
wadies  Humr  and  Birah,  on  the  northern  route  to  Sinai; 
on  and  around  Mount  Serbal;  in  Wady  Leja  at  Sinai; 
on  the  plateau  between  wadies  Seyal  and  El-Ain,  on  the 
route  to  Akabah ;  at  Petra,  and  on  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine.  They  occur,  however,  in  greatest  num- 
bers in  Wady  Mokatteb. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  general  very  short,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  brief  lines;  i;he  letters  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  rudely  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. The  surface  of  the  rock  is  generally  soft,  so  that 
with  a  pocket-knife  one  could  cut  a  shallow  inscription 
in  a  few  minutes.  A  few,  however,  are  more  deeply  and 
regularly  formed.  Though  Lepsius  discovered  some  of 
the  Sinaitic  characters  engraved  over  older  Greek  names, 
yet  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
modem  date  than  the  others,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance. Some  of  them  have  crosses  attached ;  but  these 
are  not  in  all  cases  of  Christian  origin.  The  very  same 
(igtires  are  found  on  Egyptian  obelisks.  Their  position 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  is  generally  so  low  that  a  man 
conld  reach  them«    Some  are  higher,  and  would  require 


a  ladder,  or  at  least  an  expert  climber.  None  are  so 
high  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  ropes  or  scaffold- 
ing. 

Prof.  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  has  examined  them  with  great 
care  and  constructed  an  alphabet.  The  results  of  the 
researches  of  this  distinguished  scholar  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  alphabet  u  independent ;  some  of  the  letters 
are  unique,  others  like  the  Palmyrene,  Estrangelo,  and 
Cuflc  They  are  written  from  left  to  right.  2.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions,  so  for  as  examined,  coniftst  only 
of  proper  names  preceded  by  some  such  words  as  Q^O, 
"peace,'*  nis*1,  «in  memoiy,"  and  ^113,  "blessed." 
The  word  1)13, "  priest,"  is  sometimes  found  after  theoL 
The  names  are  those  common  in  Arabic ;  not  one  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  name  has  yet  been  found.  8.  The  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  be  the  Nabathcan,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petraea.  4.  The  writers  were  pil- 
grims. The  great  number  around  Serb&l  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  once  a  holy  place.  That  some 
of  the  writers  were  Christian  is  evident  from  the  crosa- 
es.  5.  The  age  of  the  inscriptions  he  supposes  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century.  Had  they  been  later, 
some  tradition  respecting  them  would  probably  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cosmas. 

Prof.  Tuch,  of  Leipsic,  while  agreeing  with  Beer  in 
his  alphabet  and  translations,  differs  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  inscriptions.  He  says  the  language 
is  Arabic;  the  authors  of  them  were  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains,  in  religion  heathens.  Pilgrimages 
were  the  occasions  of  the  inscriptions.  Their  date  he 
fixes  not  later  than  the  2d  century  B.C. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  careful  r^sum^,  states  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  age  manifested  both  in  the  pict- 
ures and  letters;  that  Ihey  are  intermixed  with  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  even  one  or  two  Latin  words,  apparently 
of  the  same  date;  that  crosses  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  such  form  as  to  show  their  Christian  origin.  He  con- 
cludes that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  Chris> 
tian  pilgrims. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  these 
singular  inscriptions  chiefly  occur  in  the  wadies,  and  on 
the  roads  leading  to  particular  spots,  siich  as  mounts 
Sinai  and  Serb&l,  and  the  Peir  at  Petra.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  idle  loiterers,  rude  in  their 
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vleM  of  art,  and  ruder  still  in  their  morals;  for  the  fig- 
ures of  apinais  are  generally  ludicroaB,  and  occasionally^ 
obscene.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  evidently  of  re* 
mote  antiquity,  while  others  are  plainly  not  older  than 
our  own  nra.  That  they  are  of  Israelitish  origin,  as 
Mi**  Forster  nuiintains,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  «s 
yet  been  produced.  The  letters  are  not  Hebrew.  Some 
of  them  resemble  Phoenician  characters,  others  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  Known  language.  And  yet  it 
would  seem  they  were  the  symbols  of  a  langiwge  at  one 
period  universally  known  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula. It  does  seefu  strange  that  all  knowledge  of  these 
characters  and  the  people  who  useil  them  has  been  en- 
tirely lost,  and  it  seems  stranger  still  that  it  was  already 
lost  in  the  4th  century.  The  researches  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  our  age  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  these  inscriptions,  or  afTonl  any  satisfactory  clue 
to  their  origin,  authors,  and  object  (Porter,  Hanfiboak 
for  Palest,  p.  17). 

Prof.  Palmer  has  carefully  investigated  these  inscrip- 
tions iu  the  Ordnoiice  Survey  ofSimai,  and  bis  conclu- 
sions are  thus  summarily  expressed :  **  They  are  mere 
scratches  on  th&  rock,  the  work  of  idle  loungers,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  mere  names  interspersed  with 
rude  figures  of  men  aud  animals.  In  a  philological  point 
of  view  they  do  possess  a  certain  interest,  but  otherwise 
they  are  as  worthless  and  unimportant  as  the  Arab, 
Greek,  and  European  grtiffiH  with  which  they  are  in- 
terspersed. The  language  employed  is  Araroiean,  the 
Shemitic  dialect  which  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our 
nra  held  throughout  the  East  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  modem  Arabic,  and  the  character  differs  little 
from  the  Nabattuean  alphabet  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Idumaa  and  Central  Syria"  {Desert  of  the  Exodus^  p.  160). 
^,  in  addition  to  the  above,and  travellers  in  the  region, 
Beer,  InscriptioiuM  ad  Moniem  Sinai,  etc.  (Lips*  1840) ; 
Lenormant,  L'Origine  Chritierme  dot  Inter.  Sin,  (Paris, 
1856)  {  Schulmann,  Ueber  tinaii,  iMchr^/ien  (Wilna, 
1866);  Ebers,  Vureh  Goeen  und  Sinai  (Leips.  1872); 
Sharpc,  fleb,  Inaeriptiona  between  Egypt  and  Sinai  (Lond. 
1875);  Jour,  Sac  Lit.  July,  1868;  Ch,  of  EngL  Review, 
April,  1867.    See  Inscbiptioxs. 

Sinaitio  Manusoript  {Codex  Sinaitiau,  desig- 
nated as  X),  a  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New 
TesU,  brought  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  It  consists  of  345 
leaves  and  a  half,  199  in  the  Old  Test,  and  147  in  the 
New  Test.  The  Codex  Sinaiticut  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha  in  the  order 
here  given:  1  Chron.  ix,  27-xi,  22;  Tobit  ii,  2  to  the 
end;  Judith  i,  1-xi,  13;  xiii,  9-xvi;  1  Maoc.;  4  Mace; 
Isaiah;  Jer. i,  1-x, 25 ;  Joel;  Obadiah;  Jonah;  Nahum; 
Habakkuk;  Zephaniah;  Haggai;  Zecbariah;  Malachi; 
Psalms;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes;  Canticles;  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Ecclesiasticus ;  Job.  Of  the  missing  portions 
the  following  are  supplied  by  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
guatwms,  and  the  fragments  afterwards  published  by 
Tischendorf,  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS. :  a  few  verses  of  Gen.  xxiii,  xxiv,  and  of  Numb,  v- 
vii;  also  1  Chron.  xi,  22-xix,  17;  Ezra  ix,  9  to  the  end; 
Nehemiah;  Esther;  Tobit  i,  1-ii,  2;  Jer.  x,  25  to  the 
end ;  Lam.  i,  1-iii,  20.  This  codex  contains  the  entire 
New  Test.,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Baniabas  and 
parta  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  There  are  ybur  col- 
umns in  each  page.  The  character  of  the  letters,  the 
inscriptions  and  subscriptions  to  different  books,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
the  nature  of  the  readings,  and  other  peculiarities, 
agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B,  or  the  Vatican. 
Tischendorf  supposes  that  it  is  somewhat  older  than  B, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  Probably  it  is  of  the  6th 
centur>',  though  made  from  a  text  older  than  that  of  B. 
The  copyist,  writing  perhaps  from  dictation,  has  made 
many  blunders.  The  value  of  this  acquisition  to  the 
critical  apparatus  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. In  Tischendorfs  Notitia  Editiotus  Codkit  Bibiio' 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  SinaitUmt  (containing  1  Tim.  lit,  16: 
Kai  otio\ofovfit\vttt  M<7o  f*fTtv  \  to  tuv  eiwtfitiat  \  ^iMrrn* 
pto¥  or  e}^(tvep»^ri  cv  <r(ap|Ki*  tiucatm^n  c*  |  Wvt  •t^n  tty 
7eXoit  I  tntip^x^n  «v  «|^t<ri»  eyiaT«v|>i|  o  ftovftm'  \  art* 
Xnp^n  tK  i  3of  n). 

rum  Sinaitici,  etc  (Lips.  1860,  sm.  fol.),  the  indefatigable 
critic  has  given  nine  pages  entire  from  the  New  Test., 
eight  from  the  Old  Test.,  .and  one  from  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (p.  22  sq.).  He 
has  also  furnished  upwards  of  six  hundred  readings  from 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Test.  (p.  14  sq.).  A  fac-simile 
is  given  above.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  printed  a  brief 
Notitia  Codicie  to  accompany  the  seventh  edition  of  his 
Greek  Test,  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Codex  Sinaiticut  agrees  with  B  in  omitting  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark's  gospel ;  that  it  has  og  i^vfpiMt^, 
not  3£oc ;  that  it  omits  the  passage  respecting  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  53-viii,  11);  agrees  with  B 
in  omitting  cv  c^ceroi  in  Ephes.  i,  1  (a  prima  tnftnu) ; 
wants  the  doxology  in  Matt,  vi,  13,  as  do  B  D  Z ;  agrees 
with  B  ill  reading  n}v  ecffXi}<riav  rov  Btov  (Acts  xx, 
28) ;  with  B  C  D**  in  having  ovSivog  \oyov  votov- 
fiai  rriv  ^'^x^v  rifiiav  e^avru)  (ver.  24),  and  has  povo- 
yivriQ  6toc  ^ith  B  C  L  in  John  i,  18 — a  reading  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  The  MS.  has  been  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  fac-simile  (4  vols.  foL),  the  edition  being 
limited  to  300  copies.  In  18G3  the  New-Test,  part  was 
published  in  ordinary  type  at  Leipsic,  4to,  with  columns 
the  same  as  the  original,  and  in  1865  Tischendorf  issued 
a  new  edition  in  8vo.  Scrivener  has  also  printed  its 
readings  in  a  small  vol.  (1863),  and  Hansell  has  added 
them  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Test.  (1864).— Kitto. 
See  Amer,  TkeoL  Rev.  April,  1861 ;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan. 
1861;  Lotid.  (WesL)  Rev.  Oct.  1868;  Brit.  Quar.  Rev. 
Oct.  1863 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1864,  iii ;  Zeitschr.f.  wissenscb. 
Theologie,  iv,  1864.    See  Makuscripts,  Biblical. 

Sincerity  (from  nncerut,  *'  without  wax ;"  honey 
separated  from  the  wax,  perfectly  pure).  In  Scripture 
sincere  (a^oXocctXicpti^yc)  signifies  pure,  without  mixt- 
ure. Sincerity  is  opposed  to  double-mindedness,  or  de- 
ceit, when  the  santimcnts  of  the  heart  are  contrary  to 
the  language  of  the  lips.  Paul  (Phil  i,  10)  would  have 
the  PbUippians  to  be  pure,  their  behavior  innocent,  free 
from  offence, "  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence 
till  the  day  of  Christ."  Peter  (2  EpisL  iii,  1 )  exhorts  the 
pure,  sincere  mind  of  the  faithfuL  Paul  speaks  ( 1  Cor.  v, 
8)  of  sincerity  aud  truth,  or  of  purity  and  tnith,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  leavened  bread  of  iniquity.  He  reproaches 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ  sin- 
cerely, purely,  with  upright  and  disinterested  sentiments 
(PhiL  i,  15).  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  Gumall,  Christian  Armor,  ii,  12U148, 
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Bioolalr,  John,  a  mtntster  of  the  Meihodut  Eptft- 
oopal  Chmrcb,  was  born  in  Loudon  Connty,  Ya.,  April 
9, 1793.  In  his  twenty- first  year,  while  residing  in 
Lexington,  Ky^  he  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  September,  1824,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1830.  Here  he  labored  as 
pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  1844,  when  he  was  su- 
perannuated. This  relation  he  sustained  until  1846, 
when  he  again  became  effective,  serving  as  presiding 
elder  eight  years  and  pastor  two.  He  again  took  a 
superannuated  relation  in  1857,  and  made  his  home  in 
Evanston  until  his  death,  in  1860  or  18G1.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  See  Jfm- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1861,  p.  206. 

Bind,  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Oriental  mythology, 
who  is  said  to  have  migrated  with  hb  brother  Hind  to 
India,  and  to  have  there  founded  several  empires. — 
VoUmer,  Woiiej-b,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sindhee  Version.  Sindhce  is  a  dialect  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinde,  an  extensive  country  of 
Western  India,  and  attached  since  1839  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  As  early  as  1815  a  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures was  commenced  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  but 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  com- 
mitted to  pressu  A  translation  of  the  same  gospel  was 
also  made  by  Capt.  G.  Stack,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies 
printed  by  the  Bombay  auxiliary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  In  1859  an  edition  of  580  copies  of 
John's  Gospel  issued  from  the  same  source,  having  been 
executed  under  the  care  of  Kev.  A.  Bum :  280  copies  of 
this  edition  were  printed  in  the  Arabic  character,  and 
300  copies  in  the  GurmukhL  In  1860  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, in  the  Arabic  character,  was  printed,  together  with 
600  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  while  the  printing  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sheldon.  According  to  the  report  of  1878  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  besides  Genesis,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  printed,  and  all 
copies  distributed  amounted  to  44,734.  See  The  Bible 
(if  Every  Land,  and  the  Annual  Repoiis  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     (R  P.) 

Slndhtl,  in  Hindft  mythology,  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ganga,  and,  like  the  latter,  a  river. 

Slndon  (literally  a  cotton  doth),  a  word  having  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  meanings:  1.  A  napkin;  2.  A  cloth 
for  holding  and  enclosing  the  bread  offered  for  the  holy 
eucharist  in  the  Eastern  church ;  3.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  communion-cloth  which  the  faithful,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Church,  hold  before  them  when 
partaking  of  the  sacrament ;  4.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  this  term  is  applied  to  the  linen  cloth 
which  coven  the  altar-slab. — Lee,  Glosa,  of  Liturgical 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Slndonary.    See  Sindon. 

Sindrl,  an  abode  in  Girole— the  Scandinavian  heav- 
en—which is  constructed  entirely  of  gold. 

Sindur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
giant -virgins  who  together  became  the  mothers  of 
Heimdal  by  Odin. 

Sinecure  (jnne  cura,  **  without  care,"  i.  e.  of  souls), 
in  ecclesiastical  usage,  may  be  either — 1.  A  benefice  of 
pecunii^  value,  a  rectory,  or  vicarage,  in  which  there 
is  neither  church  nor  population ;  2.  A  benefice  in  which 
the  rector  receives  the  tithes,  though  the  cure  of  souls, 
legally  and  ecclesiastically,  belongs  to  some  clerk ;  or  3. 
A  benefice  in  which  there  are  both  rector  and  vicar,  in 
which  case  the  duty  commonly  rests  with  the  vicar,  and 
the  rectory  is  called  a  sinecure;  but  no  church  in  which 
there  is  but  one  incumbent  is  properly  a  sinecure.  A 
church  may  be  down,  or  the  parish  become  destitute  of 
parishioners;  but  still  there  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  the  in- 
cumbent is  under  an  obligation  of  performing  divine 
service  if  the  church  should  be  rebuilt  or  the  parish  be- 
come inhabited.— Lee,  Gh$i,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  a.  v. 


Sineonriftt,  one  who  holda  a  ainecnie  or  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  sinecures  (q.  v.). 

Siner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
famous  asa- horses  employed  by  the  gods  when  they 
rode  to  the  place  of  judgment  by  the  founuin  of  Urdar. 

Sine'W  (once  for  p'^^,  a  gnawer,  i.  e.  pain  [Job 
XXX,  17] ;  elsewhere  T'^,  gid)  occun  especially  in  the 
phrase  nvJSn  ^"is,  gid  han-nasheh,  **the  sinew  that 
shrank"  (Gen.  xxxii,  88),  i.  e.  the  nervus  ischiadicus,  or 
thigh-cord  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  921).  Josephus  ren- 
ders it  the  broad nerce  (vivpov  vXarv,  Ant,  i,  10, 2),  be- 
ing that  which  is  on  the  thigh  (T|*!}^n  TjS  b?),  extend- 
ing from  the  knee  upwards,  and  in  fact  but  a  continua- 
tion of  that  along  the  shin  (RosenmUUer,  Hand,  d.  Ana* 
tomie,  6th  ed.  p.  519).  Many  underetand  by  it  the  ham- 
string, or  tendo  AchUlis;  but  this  is  no  proper  nerve 
nor  muscle.  Modem  Jews,  in  general,  regard  this  part, 
even  of  clean  animals,  to  be  inedible,  although  the  Mo- 
saic law  contains  no  prohibition  on  the  subject  For 
the  Talmudic  prescription  see  the  Mishna  {Ckolin,  vii). 
The  rabbins  mostly  understand  the  sinews  of  the  hips 
to  be  intended  (see  Philippson,  ad  locJ). — Winer,  ii,  4f^. 

• 

Sinfioetll,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Sig- 
mund  by  his  sister  Signy  (q.  v.).  The  latter  had,  with- 
out being  recognised,  submitted  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  her  brother  iir  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  son  in 
whose  veins  should  flow  the  unmixed  blood  of  Wolsung's 
race.  That  son  was  intended  to  become  the  avenger  of 
her  father's  murder,  and  he  justified  his  mother's  expec- 
tations by  the  utmost  boldness  and  fearlessness.— VoU- 
mer, Wdrterb,  d,  Afgtkol.  s.  v. 

Singer  (properly  *ld,  shdr,  or  some  other  form  of 
*^^ip,  to  sing;  occasionally  of  ^^Y,  to  play  an  accompa- 
niment; but  the  *' chief  singer"  is  styled  HHSp,  menat9^ 
tseach,  the  priBotator  of  the  Levitical  orchestra).  Sing- 
ing was  always  natural  to  the  Hebrews,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Levitical  worehip  ( see  Schmid,  De  Cemtoribus 
EccL  V,  et  N,  T.  [Uelmst.  1708]).    See  Hymn  ;  Musia 

SINGERS,  iM  Christiak  Worship,  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate ordere  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  instituting 
them  seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  Church.  They  were  afterwards 
called  canonical  or  registered  singers.  They  were  also 
called  vwofioKtiQ,  monitors,  or  suggesters,  from  their 
office,  which  was  to  act  as  precentors  of  the  people. 
Their  ordination  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  nor 
solemn  consecration,  and  might  be  conferred  by  a  pres- 
byter using  this  form  of  words :  "  See  that  thou  believe 
in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap> 
prove  in  thy  works  what  thou  belie  vest  in  thy  heart.** 
Their  station  in  the  church  was  in  the  ambo,  or  reading- 
desk.     See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  iii,  7 ;  viii,  5.    See 

SiMGIKO. 

Singhalese  Religion.    Sec  Buddhism. 

Singhalese  Version.  This  veraion— intended 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  from 
Batticaloa  on  the  east  to  the  river  Chihiw  on  the  west, 
and  for  those  of  the  interior^was  fint  made  when  Cey- 
lon was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  In  1737  tho 
Dutch  governor.  Van  Imhoff,  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Colombo,  with  the  view  of  disseminating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  natives.  In  1789  an 
edition  of  the  four  gospels  in  Singhslcse  was  completed 
at  this  press,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  J.  P.  Wetzel,  a 
minister  at  Colombo.  The  translation  was  prepared 
from  the  original  Greek  by  the  Kev.  W.  Konym,  and 
was  published  under  the  title  Het  Heylige  Ecangelium 
onses  ffeeren  en  Zaligmakers  Jent  Christi  na  de  Beschry^ 
vinge  van  de  Marmen  Gods  en  If,  Evcmgelisten  Afattheus, 
Mareus,  Lucas,en  Johannes,  uyt  hei  Oorspronkdyke  Grieks 
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in  de  Swgaleue  Tale  Overgebrachf,  etc  A  revised  and 
corrected  edition  was  published  in  1780  by  the  Bevs. 
Fybrands  and  Pbilipsz,  who  also  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  printed  in  1771,  and  published  under 
the  title  De  TIandelingen  <ki'  AposteUn  Beschreven  door 
den  Evawjelist  Lucas,  For  this  part  of  the  New  Test, 
two  learned  Singhalese  natives  were  enga|]^l,  who  pros- 
ecuted their  translation  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Cat.  In  1776  the  whole  New  Test,  was  issued, 
while  of  the  Old  Test,  only  some  parts  were  published. 
When,  in  1812,  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  formed,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
society  was  the  examination  of  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  New  Test.  It  was  found  that  a  thorough  revi- 
sion or  a  new  translation  was  deemed  indispensable. 
The  work  of  revision  progressed  but  slowly ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1817  that  the  revised  New  Test,  left  the  Colom- 
bo press.  Six  years  later  the  Old  Test,  was  printed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  of  the  Chnrch 
Mission  at  Cotta,  a  village  near  Colombo,  had  under- 
taken another  translation  of  the  Singhalese  Scriptures, 
which  was  completed  in  1834  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  This  version,  which  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  ^  Cotta  Version,"  differs 
from  the  one  set  forth  by  the  Colombo  Bible  Society  in 
the  following  particulars :  ^  1.  All  the  honorific  termina- 
tions— that  is,  peculiar  terminations  of  the  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  indicative  of  respect — used  in  books  in  the 
high  Singhalese  dialect  are  omitted  in  the  Cotta  ver- 
sion. 2.  Those  terminations  of  nouns,  etc,  in  common 
use  in  the  colloquial  dialect  are  adopted.  3.  One  pro- 
noun for  the  second  person  singular  (there  are  twelve 
others  in  use  in  Singhalese  books)  is  uniformly  used 
throughout  the  Cotta  vcntion,  whoever  may  be  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  human  or  divine.  4.  Words  in  common 
use  are  invariably  substituted  for  leanied  ones."  As 
both  versions  had  their  merits,  yet  the  missionaries  of 
various  denominations  engaged  in  Ceylon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  version  should  be  for  common  use ; 
and  a  revision  committee  was  appointed  in  1853  to  pre- 
pare a  new  translation.  In  1857  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  was  completed ;  but  when  that  of  the  Old  Test 
will  be  completed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Meanwhile 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print  more  than  one  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  according  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing versions.  See  Le  Long-Masch,  BiHiotheca  Sacra 
(Hahe,  1778),  II,  i,  210  sq.;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  147  sq.;  the  Annual  Report 8  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1857  sq.     (B.  R) 

Singing,  an  ordinance  of  divine  worship,  in  which 
we  express  our  joy  in  (wod,  and  gratitude  for  his  mer- 
cies. It  has  always  been  a  branch  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  aU  ages  and  periods  of  time.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen.  It  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  people  of  God  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Exoil.  xv);  also  under  the  ceremonial  law. 
Under  the  Gospel  dis^^ensation,  it  is  particularly  en- 
joined (Col.  iii,  16 ;  £ph.  v.  19).  It  was  practiced  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  (Matt,  xxvi,  80),  and  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity.  The  praises  of  God  may  be 
sung  privately  in  the  family,  but  chiefly  in  the  house 
of  God ;  and  should  be  attended  to  with  reverence,  sin- 
cerity, joy,  gratitude,  and  with  the  understanding  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  15). 

From  the  apostolic  age  singing  was  always  a  part  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  boily  of  the  Church 
joined  together;  and  it  was  the  decay  of  this  practice 
that  first  brought  the  order  of  singers  into  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  15)  prohibited  singing 
by  the  congregation ;  but  this  was  a  temporary  provi- 
Non,  designed  only  to  restore  and  rovivc  the  ancient 
psalmody.  We  find  that  in  after-ages  the  people  en- 
joyeil  their  ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together. 

Among  the  Anti-Ptedobaptists,  during  the  early  part 
of  their  existence,  psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as 
a  human  ordinance;  but  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a 


vident  controversy  was  excited.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  however,  the  praises  of  God  were  sang  in 
ever^'  Anti-Pndobaptist  church. 

It  was  customar%',  e^ly  in  this  present  century,  fur 
the  precentor  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  read  the 
psalm  line  by  line  as  it  was  sung.  When  the  practice 
of  continuous  singing  was  introduced,  it  was  a  source  of 
great  and  numerous  congregational  disturbances)  and  it 
was  popularly  stigmatized  as  an  innovation.  As  to  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  accompaniment  to  sing- 
ing, see  Choir;  Music;  Singbr. 

Singing -cakes,  a  name  given  formerly  among 
Romanists  to  the  consecrated  wafers  useil  in  private 
masses. 

Singing-schools  were  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  order  of  singers  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  wero 
very  much  patronized  by  (iregory  the  Great,  under 
whom  they  gained  great  celebrity.  From  them  origi- 
nated the  famous  Gregorian  Chant  (q.  v.),  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  Church  music  The  prior,  or  principal,  of  these 
schools  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  and  influence. 
The  name  of  this  officer  at  Rome  was  archicantor  ecde" 
tioi  Romana,  and,  like  that  of  prelatus  cantor  in  their 
chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  lucrative  ofiSce. — Coleman,  Chri^fian  An- 
tiqnitiet. 

Single  Combat  has  always  been,  among  semi- 
civilized  nations,  a  favorite  resort  to  decide  a  dispute 
without  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Classical  historv 
abounds  with  instances.  The  Bible  also  gives  a  few 
noteworthy  cases,  of  which  the  contest  between  David 
(q.  V.)  and  Goliath  is  the  most  remarkable.  Similar 
customs  still  prevail  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt, 
I^otes  on  tfie  Bedouin,  p.  174).  The  practice  has  in  mod- 
em times  degenerated  into  that  of  duellinff.  See  the 
monographs  on  the  subject  cited  by  Tolbeding,  Index 
Programmatujn,  p.  160. 

Single  Eye  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  A.y.  (Matt. 
vi,  29;  Luke  xi,  34)  for  b^cLKfib^  arXovc,  an  wt- 
clouded  vision,  rather  than  a  single  aim.  See  the  com- 
mentators ad  loc,,  and  the  monographs  of  Zom  in  the 
Miecell,  Duitib,  ii,  240 ;  and  Sommel  (Lond.  and  Goth. 
1787). 

Singlin,  Antoinb,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Paris  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Vincent  de  Paul  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  After  learning  Latin  in  the  College  de 
Paris,  he  entered  the  Uopital  de  Piti^  to  teach  the  cat- 
echism to  children.  I^ter  he  attached  himself  to  the 
abbd  of  St.  Cyran,  who  induced  him  to  become  a  priest, 
and  procured  him  a  nomination  as  confessor  to  the  Port- 
Itoyal  recluses,  to  which  duty  he  joined  that  of  superior 
of  two  of  their  houses.  His  timidity  at  length  caused 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  with  Madame  de  Longuevillo, 
where  he  died,  April  17,  1664.  He  was  possessed  of 
moderate  learning,  bnt  sound  sense,  and  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers — qualities  which 
he  showed  in  his  Instructiont  Chritiennet  (Paris,  1671<-7d, 
and  later),  being  a  collection  of  hia  sermons,  which  are 
highly  spoken  of.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  let- 
ters in  the  Souceauz  Memoires  de  Port 'Royal,  See 
his  Life  prefixed  to  Goujet's  edition  of  the  former  work. 
— Hoefer,  Aoup.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Singular,  a  word  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense 
of  incomparable,  matchless,  of  unequalled  excellence.  The 
following  examples  are  taken  from  king  Edward  VFs 
Primer :  "  Breathe  into  my  heart  by  thy  Holy  Spirit 
this  most  precious  and  singular  gill  of  faith,  which 
worketh  by  charity,  .  . .  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me 
out  of  this  careful  life  [a  life  full  of  cares],  I  may  en- 
joy that  thy  most  singular  and  last  benefit,  which  is 
everlasting  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'* — 
Staunton,  Diet,  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 
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Si'nim  (Hcb.  Sinim',  O^'S'^p,  proU  of  foreign  ety- 
mology ;  Sept.  Uipeai ;  Vulg.  avstrali»\  a  people  whose 
coantry  ("  the  land  of  Sinim'*)  is  noticed  in  Isa.  xlix, 
12  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the  c^rly  inter- 
preterv  adopted  the  former  view,  but  the  Sept.,  in  giv- 
ing PernunSf  favors  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  mod- 
em authority  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name 
being  idcntilied  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,Knobel,  and  others 
with  the  classical  SituTj  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  China,  No  locality  in  the  south  equally  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment :  Sin,  the  classical  Pelu- 
siuro,  which  Bochart  {Pkaleg^  iv,  27)  suggests,  is  too 
near,  and  Syene  (Michaelis,  Spicil,  ii,  32)  would  have 
been  given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is 
no  a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinse  being 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that 
an  inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme  east 
with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  a  traffic 
was  maintained  on  the  frontier  of  China  between  the 
Sims  and  the  Scythians,  in  the  manner  still  followed  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name 
for  these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sins,  whose  town  Thinao  (an- 
other form  of  the  Sins)  was  one  of  the  great  emporiums 
in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modem  7'sin  or  7Vn,  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  Tlie 
SinsB  attained  an  independent  position  in  Western  China 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  3d  centur}' 
B.C.  established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  TVin,  as  well  as  "  China"  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v.).— Smith. 
This  ancient  people  were  known  to  the  Arabians  by  the 
name  of  SiUf  and  to  the  Syrians  by  that  of  Tnni;  and 
B  Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  espe- 
dally  if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  the  metropolis,  as  it 
were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics;  for  the  Chinese 
themselves,  though  not  unacquainted  with  it,  do  not 
employ  it,  either  adopting  the  names  of  the  reigning 
dynasties,  or  ostentatioudy  assuming  high-sounding 
titles,  e.  g.  Tcfiungkuej "  central  empire."  But  when  the 
name  was  thus  given  by  other  nations,  and  whence  it 
was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those  writers 
ia  possibly  correct  who  suppose  that  the  name  D'^a'^Di 
8inete$f  came  from  the  fourth  dynasty,  called  Tshin, 
which  held  the  throne  from  B.C.  249  to  206  (Du  Halde, 
Descript.  de  la  Chine,  t,  1,  d06;  A.  R^musat,  Nouv, 
Milanges  Atiatiqveg,  ii,  884  sq. ;  Klaproth,  Joum, 
Atiat,  X,  63  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshinas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this  dynasty 
may  have  been  known  among  foreign  nations  long  be- 
fore it  acquired  the  sovereign  power  over  all  China. — 
Kicto.  See  the  Zeitschr,J^r  wissensch,  TheoL  1868,  vol. 
iv.    See  China. 

Sinir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  asa- 
horsea. 

Sinis,  two  characters  in  Grecian  mythology. 

1.  The  son  of  Polypemon,  Pemon,  or  Poseidon,  by 
Sj'lea,  who  was  sumamed  Piryocampes  (fir- bender),  or 
Procmstes.  He  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as  a 
robber,  and  destroyed  the  travellers  who  fell  into  his 
power  by  fastening  them  to  the  tops  of  two  fir-trees 
which  he  had  bent  down,  and  which  he  then  permitted 
to  spring  back  to  their  upright  condition.  He  was 
himself  killed  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  A'  son  of  Neptune  and  Anaxo,  and  brother  to  Cer- 
cyon.  His  mother  dwelt  in  Troezen.  Theseus  mur- 
dered her  sons  and  defioured  her  daughters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  victors  at  that  day. — ^VoUmer, 
Wdrterb,  </.  MylhoL  s.  v. 

Si'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art.  hat-Sini', 


'^3''Bn,  probably  of  local  etymology ;  Sept.  *k(rtwaio^ ; 
Vulg.  Sinatu),  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  17;  1 
Chron.  i,  15)  whose  position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district  Various  locali- 
ties in  that  district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  for- 
tress mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi,  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini, 
the  ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Quast, 
Gen.  loc.  cit.);  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  River  Area  (Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p. 
948) ;  and  Dunmythy  a  district  near  Tripoli  (Robinson, 
ReMatrhes,  ii,  494).  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan give  OrthosiOf  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east of  Tripolis.— Smith.     See  Canaasite. 

Sinlessness  or  Christ.  Sec  Chust,  Sinless- 
KE8S  or. 

Sin5l},  in  Greek  mythology',  was  an  Arcadian  njrmph 
who  brought  up  the  god  Pan,  and  from  whom  he  was 
named  Sinoeia. 

Sin-offering  (rK^n,  chattdth ;  Sept.  apapria,  ro 
Trjt  apapria^,  ntpi  apaprioQ ;  Vulg./>ro/)ecca^o).  The 
j  sin-offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in  which 
j  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
moot  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined  in 
Lev.  iv,  whereas  in  ch.  i-iii  the  bumt-offering,  meat- 
offering, and  peace-offering  are  taken  fur  granted,  and 
the  object  of  the  law  b  to  regulate,  not  to  enjoin,  the 
presentation  of  them  to  the  Ix)rd.  Nor  is  the  wonl 
chaitdth  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  time^. 
Its  technical  use  in  Gen.  iv,  7  is  asserted,  and  supported 
by  high  authority.  But  the  word  here  probably  means 
(as  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  A.  V.)  *•  sin."  The  fact  that 
it  is  never  used  in  application  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus  alone  makes  the  translation  **  sin- 
offering"  here  very  improbable.  It  is  therefore  pecul- 
iarly a  sacrifice  of  the  law,  agreeing  with  the  clear  defi- 
nition of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  "sin- 
ftUnesK  of  sin,"  which  were  the  main  objects  of  the  law 
in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation  wa9,  no  doubt,  latent 
in  earlier  sacriflccs,  but  it  was  taught  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv  and  vi.  The 
animal— a  young  bullock  for  the  priest  or  the  congrega- 
tion, a  male  kid  or  lamb  for  a  raler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  private  person,  in  all  cases  without  blemish — was 
brought  by  the  sacrificer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from 
later  Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  some  was  then  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some  put  on  the  homs 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  rest  poured  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of 
the  flesh)  was  then  burned  on  the  altar  as  a  bumt-offer- 
ing ;  the  remainder  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  wero 
that  of  the  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
tras  carrieil  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean  place'* 
and  there  burned ;  but,  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  alone 
in  the  holy  place,  as  being  <*  most  holy." 

The  <*  trespass-offering"  (Dt^M ;  9rXf}^/ifXcia,  rb  Tf\q 
irXfipptXiiaQ ;  pro  delicto)  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly 
distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases  offered  with 
it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sacriHce,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (ch.  xiv).  The  victim 
was  in  each  case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering, 
in  all  cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  tiling,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
part  to  the  principal;  the  IiUmhI  was  sprinkled  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  as  tn  the  burnt-offering,  the  fat/ 
burned,  and  the  fl&jli  di»|x>vsed  of  as  in  the  sin-offering. 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The  nature  of  that 
difference  is  still  a  subject  of  great  controversy.    Look- 
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ing  first  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  words,  we  find  that 
rXSDH  is  derived  from  Ki^^i  which  is,  properly,  to 
*'miss"  a  mark,  or  to  "err"  from  a  way,  and,  secondarily, 
to  **8in,"  or  to  incur  *' penalty;"  that  D^K  is  derived 
from  the  root  D^K,  which  is,  properly,  to  "  fail,"  having 
for  its  "  primary'  idea  negligence^  especially  in  gait"  (Gc- 
senius).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes,  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and  actual 
sin  in  the  former,  to  special  (^ses  of  negligence  in  the 
latter.  Turning  next  to  the  description,  iu  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage  (Lev. 
V,  1-13)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  *'  trespass- 
offering"  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  **  sin-offering"  (ver.  7, 9, 1 1, 
12).  But  the  nature  of  the  victims  in  ver.G  agrees  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reit^ 
crated;  and  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introduction  of 
the  law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv,  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  wonl  C^K  is  not  here  used  in  its  techni- 

T    T 

cal  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  bo  referred  to  the 
sin-offering  only.     See  Tkespass-offerixo. 
We  find,  then,  that  the  sin-offerings  were— 

A,  BBGni.Aa. 

(1.)  For  the  tehole  peopU,  at  the  New  Moon,  pAssover, 
Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Namb.  xzviii,  15~zxix,  88) ;  besides  the  solemn  offering; 
of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atouemeut  (Lev. 
zvl). 

(1)  For  the  priests  and  LeviUs  at  their  conMcnition 
(Bxod.  zxix,  10-14, 36) ;  besides  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a 
bollock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
meut  (Lev.  xvi). 

(8.)  To  these  mny  be  added  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heif- 
er (conducted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  sin-offering),  from 
the  ashes  of  which  was  mnde  the  "water  of  separutioti," 
used  iu  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollotlou  (Nnmb.  xix). 

U,  Spkoiau 

(1.)  For  any  tin  of  **ignoranee^  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest,  people,  ruler,  ur 
private  man  (Lev.  iv). 

(2.)  For  r^uml  to  bear  witne§»  under  adjaratlon  (Lev. 
V,  1). 

(8.)  For  cerenumial  deAUtnent  not  wilfully  contracted 
(Lev.  V,  8, 8),  under  which  may  be  classed  the  offerings  nt 
the  purification  of  women  (zli,  6-S),  nt  the  cleunsiiig  of 
leprosy  (xiv,  19, 31)  or  the  nnclenuness  of  men  or  women 
(sv,  18, 80),  on  the  defilement  of  a  Naznrite  (Numb,  vi,  0- 
11)  or  the  expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  16). 

(4)  For  the  bre«u:h  of  a  rwah  oath,  the  keeping  of  which 
would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v,  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
special,  as — 

(L)  For  eacrilege  "  in  ignoraneet**  with  compensation  for 
the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value,  be- 
sides, to  the  priest  (licv.  v,  15, 10). 

(8.)  For  ignorant  Uutiggmtion  against  some  definite 
prohibition  of  the  law  (Lev.  v,  17-19). 

(8.)  For  frauds  gupprension  of  the  truths  or  periurtj 
against  mao,  with  coinpensntlon,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  vafno  of  the  property  in  question  to 
the  persou  wronged  (Lev.  vi,  1-C). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  elaoe  (Lev.  xix,  90, 81). 

(6.)  At  the  purijieation  of  the  Ifper  (Lev.  xiv.  12),  and  the 
jHtUuted  yazarite  (Numb,  vi,  18),  offered  witn  the  sin-of- 
lering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two 
classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  closely  upon 
each  other,  as  especially  in  B  (1.)  of  the  sin-offering, 
and  (2.)  of  the  trespass-offering.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  sin-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog- 
nition of  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  far 
more  solemn  and  svmbolical  in  its  ceremonial;  the  tres- 
pass-ofiering  was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which 
related  to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5.),  where  the  tres- 
pass-offering is  united  with  the  sin-offering.  Joscphus 
(Ant.  iii,  9, 3)  declares  that  the  sin-offering  is  presented 
by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in  ignorance"  (Kar  aypol- 
av),  and  the  trespass-offering  by  "  one  who  has  sinned 
and  is  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict 
him  thereof."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by 
Winer  and  others)  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of 


known  sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  Utter  in  the 
case  of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to 
judicial  cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  The  opinions  which  suppose  one  offering  due 
for  sins  of  omission,  and  the  other  for  sins  of  commis- 
sion, have  no  foundation  in  the  language  of  the  law. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-offering  to 
sins  of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  of 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character ;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  Lev.  v,  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  sol- 
emn contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which  might  be 
atoned  for.  and  **  sins  of  presumption,"  against  which 
death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in  Numb,  xv,  30. 
A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin-offering  to  refer  to  sins 
for  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonement  coaM  be 
made,  the  trespas^offering  to  those  for  which  material 
compensation  was  possible.  This  theory  has  something 
to  support  it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (sec  Lev.  v, 
15, 16 ;  vi,  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as  accessory 
to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  recondite  distinc- 
tions, supposing,  e.  g.,  that  the  sin-offering  had  for  its 
object  tlie  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  trespass-offering  the  cleansing  of  the 
individual;  or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of 
sin  upon  the  soul  itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as 
the  breach  of  an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  so  difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  that  the  aln-offering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and 
comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offerin;;  looked  more  to  the  gnfit 
of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  while  the 
tre»pass-offeriog  looked  to  the  evil  conMqnences  of  sin, 
either  against  toe  service  of  God  or  ogainst  man,  and  to 
the  duty  of  atonement,  as  far  as  atonement  was  possible. 
Hence  the  two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  iu  the  sin-offering  efspeclally  we  find  sym- 
bolized the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  sh  inhercut  in 
man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  to  renew 
the  broken  covenant  between  man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice  could  be 
offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  law  of  Leviticus 
most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely  ceremonial,  are 
called  sins  of"  ignorance**  (sec  Heb.  ix,  7);  and  in  Numb. 
XV,  30  it  is  expressly  said  that  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings,  **  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  prv- 
tumptuouMly"  (Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  **  shall  be  cot  off 
from  among  his  people. . . .  His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him**  (comp.  Heb.  x,  26).  But  there  are  sufficient  indi- 
cations that  the  sins  here  called  **  of  ignorance"  are  more 
strictly  those  of  "negligence**  or  "frailty,**  repented  of 
by  the  unpunished  ofl'ender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  de- 
liberate and  unrepentant  sin.  The  Hebrew  word  itself 
and  its  derivations  are  so  used  in  Psa.  cxix,  67  (Sept. 
iirXi7|i/iiX|7ffa);  1  Sam.  xxvi,  21  (^yvoiyica);  Psa.  xix, 
18  {wapamitntara) ;  Job  xix,  4  (irXavoc)*  The  words 
ayvotifia  and  ayvoca  have  a  corresponding  extent  of 
meaning  in  the  New  Test ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii,  17,  the 
Jews,  in  their  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  act- 
ed ignorantly  {kot  dyvoiap) ;  and  in  Eph.  iv,  18 ;  1  Pet, 
i,  14  the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  dyvota.  The  use  of  the 
word  (like  that  of  ayvtafiovitv  in  classical  Greek)  is 
found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on  the  idea  that 
goodness  is  roan's  true  wisdom,  and  that  sin  is  the  fail- 
ing to  recognise  this  truth.  If  from  the  word  we  turn 
to  the  sins  actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  iv,  v,  we  find 
some  which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pore  ignorance; 
they  are,  indeed,  few  out  of  the  whole  range  of  sinful- 
ness, but  they  are  real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Ou* 
tram,  De  Sacrifiait)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin- 
offering  to  negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in 
action,  not  in  thought,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  ai^ly 
to  actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  a  temporal  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.    They  restored  an 
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offender  to  his  place  ia  the  oominonireaUh  of  Israel; 
they  were,  therefore,  an  atonement  to  the  King  of  Is- 
rael for  the  infringement  of  his  law.  It  is  clear  that 
this  must  have  limiteil  tlie  extent  of  their  legal  appli- 
cation ;  for  there  are  crimes  for  which  the  interest  and 
very  existence  of  a  society  demand  that  there  should  he 
no  pardon.  But  so  far  as  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual 
and  typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  sought  by  a 
repantant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcilement 
with  God,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  had  a 
wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so  long  as  their 
typical  character  remained.     See  Sacrifick. 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day  of 
Atoskmekt  ;  Lepbosy,  etc — Smith. 

Sinold,  Philip  Balthasar,  a  German  jurist,  was 
bom  near  Giessen,  May  5,  1637,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
died  at  Laubach,  llarch  <>,  I74ii.  He  wrote  many 
devotional  books  under  the  assumed  name  Ludwig 
Enist  von  Fararound  and  Amadeus  Kreuzl)erg.  His 
Gottseiiffe  Bttrachtungen  avf  ttUe  Tage  des  ganzen 
JaAret  has  been  edited  anew  bv  Rev.  C.  J.  Heinendorf, 
with  a  preface  of  Dr.  Ahlfeld  (HaUe,  1856).  He  aim 
composed  about  seventy -two  hymns,  one  of  which, 
Lebtt  du  sn  mtr,  o  wakres  I^^ebeny  has  been  translated 
into  English,  **lf  Thou,  True  Life,  wilt  in  me  live,"  by 
Miss  Winkwortb,  in  Ljpra  German,  i,  19*  See  Wezel, 
Hyvmwp^  iv,  87,  91 ;  Neubaur,  Nackrichfen  (ZuUichau, 
1743),  p.  1119  aq.;  Jocher,  AUgem.  GeUhrten^  l^xikoHf 
a.  V. ;  Koch,  GescJL  d,  deuttch,  KirckadkdeSf  v,  404  sq. ; 
Knapp,  EvangeL  Lieder$ckatz,  p.  1345,  s.  v.     (B.  T.) 

Sinon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Ai* 
mns  or  Sisyphus,  grandson  to  Autolycus,  and  related  to 
Odysseus,  and  was  said  to  have  permitted  the  Trojans 
to  make  him  prisoner  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  ad- 
mit the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  He  repre- 
sented that  it  had  been  constructed  in  atonement  for 
the  robbery  of  the  Palladium,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing its  admission  into  Troy,  after  which  he  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal  and  opened  the  door  in  the  horse 
through  which  the  Greeks  poured  forth  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.— VoUmer,  Wdtierb.  d.  MtflkvL  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Diet.  ofMythoL  s.  v. 

SinOpd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  or  of  Ares  and  iEgina  or  Paniasaa. 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty  and  carried  her 
off  from  Boeotia  to  Faphlagonia,  where  she  bnfught 
forth  Syrus  and  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of  Sin- 
ope. 

Slnriod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  four 
wives  of  king  Hioward,  who  were  accounted  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  the  earth.  She  became  the  mother 
of  Hylmlng. 

Sinsart,  Benoit,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
born  at  Sedan  in  1696,  and  after  having  served  as  an 
engineer  in  Holland,  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  1716, 
entering  the  congregation  of  the  Benedictines  at  St. 
Vaune.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
abbey  of  Senones,  passed  into  that  of  St.  Gregory  at 
MUnster,  and  became  abbot  of  the  latter  in  1745,  where 
he  died  June  22, 1776.  Sinsart  was  a  well-educated, 
laborious  man.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  w  hich 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GineraUf  s.  %*. 

Slntanis,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  German 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Christian  Friedrich,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  in 
1750,  where  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  1773.  In  1791 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
and  died  in  1820  as  member  of  consistory  and  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  published,  Thtologische  Schrijta- 
gendejur  Predi^r  (Leipsic,  1808) : — Etpizon,  oder  meine 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  (Dantzic,  1792, 3  pts.),  and  a 
number  of  other  books.  See  Von  SchUtz's  biography 
of  Sintenis  (Zerbst,  1820);  Winer,  flandbuch,  i,  290, 410, 
418, 470, 477, 840 ;  ii,  90, 138, 141 ,  227, 280, 353, 356, 366, 
398,779;  TkeoL  Uniterial'!Axik(m^n.y,\  Rfgetuburger 


ConverMadoM'Lexihm,  a,  v.;  FUrst,  BibL  Judaka,  iii| 
340. 

2.  JoHAsns  Cmristiak  Sigisxukd,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian, was  bom  at  Zerbst  in  1752.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Domburg  in  Anhalt ;  in  1794  he  was 
called  to  Roslau;  in  1798  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
church  and  school,  and  died  in  1829.  He  published, 
Oeffetdliche  katechtti§cke  PrSfunfffn  ntbtt  Schlussreden 
(Halle,  180a>6,  3  vols.).  See  the  Regfntburger  Cfm- 
vfrsationS'Lexik(»if  s.  v.;  Winer,  Ilandbucht  ii,  269, 780; 
Theoi,  Unirertal'I..exikonf  s.  v. 

3.  Kakl  Heikricii,  brother  of  the  above,  was  bom 
in  1744  at  Zerbst,  and  appointed  in  1771  rector  at  Tor- 
gau.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Zittau,  and  died  at  Zerbst 
in  1816.  He  wrote,  Theopkron  (Zerbst,  1800)  i—Lehr- 
buck  der  maralitchen  Vemunjireliffum  (Altenburg,  1802) : 
—  (jfronufM^/'a/amon  (Zerbst,  1*803).  See  the  )?<*^m«- 
burger  Convertations  -  Lcxikotif  b.  v.  ;  TheoL  Universal' 
Lexihm^  s.  v. 

4.  WiLiiELX  Fra2<z,  son  of  Johann  Christian  Sigis- 
mund,  was  bom  April  26, 1794,  at  Domburg  in  Anhalt. 
He  studied  at  Zerbst  and  AVittenberg.  In  1824  lie  was 
cslled  to  Magdeburg  as  second  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  in  1831  he  was  made  pastor 
primarius.  His  rationalistic  views  brought  him  in  con- 
dict  with  his  ecclesiastical  su])crior.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  rationalistic  preachers  organized  a  union 
of  so-called  Friends  of  Light  in  1841.  Sintenis  died 
Jan.  29,  1859,  having  retired  some  years  before  from 
the  ministry.  He  published  a  great  many  sermons 
and  discourses,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zucboltl,  Bib* 
Uotheca  TheologicGf  ii,  1231  sq.  See  also  Thcol.  C-nirer' 
sal-Lexikorif  s. v. ;  Kurtz,  LehHmck  dtr Kirchengeschichte^ 
§  175, 1.     (a  P.) 

Sinto,  SintOism.    See  Shinto. 

Siofil  or  Siofioa,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  youth,  gracefulness,  and  the  first  motions  of 
love.  She  excites  love  in  the  breasts  of  young  men 
and  maidens  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  affection; 
but  she  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Freys,  the  proper 
goddess  of  love.— Vollmer,  WOrterb,  d»  MythoL  s.  v. 

8i'on,  Mount,  the  name  of  two  hills  in  the  Script- 
ures. 

1.  (Heb.  kar  Sion%  "jk*'©  tH;  Samar.  VX'^O  "^n? 
Sept.  TO  opoQ  rov  ^ijwy ;  Vulg.  mons  Sion,)  One  of 
the  various  names  of  Mount  Herroon  which  arc  for- 
tunately preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Hermon"  (q.  v.)  itself.  It  occurs  in  Dent.  iv.  48 
only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers  to  mean 
"  lofty."  Furst  conjectures  that  these  various  appella- 
tions were  the  names  of  separate  peaks  or  portions  of 
the  mountain.  Some  have  supposed  that  Zion  in  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  3  is  a  variation  of  this  Sion ;  but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  so  doing  over- 
comes a  difficulty  of  interpretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (r6  opoc  ^itS»vS  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Zion  (Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace  iv,  37,  60 ;  v,  54;  vi,48,62;  vii,33;  x,  11: 
xiv,  27;  Heb.  xii,  22;  Kev.  xiv,  1).  In  the  books  of 
Maccabees  the  expression  is  always  *'  Mount  Sion."  In 
the  other  Apocryphal  books  the  name  "Sion"  is  alone 
employed.  The  New  Test,  usually  employs  the  simple 
form  "  Sion"  (Matt,  xxi,  5 ;  John  xii,  15;  Kum.  ix,  33; 
xi,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6).  Further,  in  the  Msccabecs  the 
name  unmistakably  denotes  the  mount  on  which  the 

'  Temple  was  built;  on  which  the  Mosqne  of  the  Akss, 
with  its  attendant  mosques  of  Omar  nnd  the  Mogreb- 
bins,  now  standSi  The  first  of  the  passs^cH  jiK^t  quoted 
is  enough  to  decide  this.  If  it  can  be  c^tabIiHl)C4l  that 
Zion  in  the  Old  Test  means  the  same  local  it  v  witli  Sion 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  grrnte»t  puzzles 
of  Jenisalcm  topography  will  be  s<)lve<i. — Smith. 

Sion,  NcNS  OF.  These  nuns  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  had  their  house  at  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex.    It  waa  broken  np  by  Henry  VHI, 
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roafleembled  by  Maiy,  and  finally  dispersed  under  Eliza- 
beth. Many  of  the  nans  settled  in  Lisbon.  .  In  1810 
the  house  there  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  Its  mem- 
bers sought  a  refuge  in  England,  some  of  whom  were 
living  in  1825  in  Stafford8htre.~Eadie,  EccUt.  Cydcp, 

8.V. 

Bionita.    Sec  Gabriel  Sionita. 

Sionltes,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Norway  in  the  first 
half  uf  the  ISih  century.  They  called  themselves  Sion- 
ites,  as  professing  to  set  forth  the  reign  of  the  king  of 
Sion,  of  whom  they  claimed  to  be  children,  and  with 
whom  they  were  in  such  close  communion  that  their 
acts  were  identified  with  his.  They  also  took  the  name 
of  PilgritM  and  St  ranger »,  It  was  their  custom  to  wear 
long  beards,  a  linen  girdle,  and  to  have  the  word  ^  Sion," 
with  some  mystical  character,  embroidered  in  red  on 
their  sleeves.  They  delivered  passports  to  their  emis- 
saries, whom  they  charged  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Sion.  One  of  their  number,  George  Klei- 
non,  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  under  his  guidance  they  repudiated  the 
baptism  of  their  converts,  and  rebaptized  them  when 
tbev  entered  their  communitv.  Jeren  Bolle,  who  had 
studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  was  their  minister, 
and  celebrated  their  marriages.  Their  principal  resi- 
dence in  Norway  was  Bragemes,  from  which  they  were 
exiled  in  H-lSf'^and  obliged  to  settle  at  Altona.  King 
Christian  VI,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  issued  orders 
for  dissolving  the  community  on  account  of  its  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  its  pretensions  of  setting  up  a 
kingdom  which  claimed  to  be  independent.  Some  chose 
to  emigrate,  while  others  gave  up  their  peculiar  customs 
and  adopted  those  of  the  country.  See  Gregoire,  ilUt, 
des  JSectet  Rdig,;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Secti^  s.  v.;  Gardner, 
FaUhs  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Siph'moth  ( Heb.  Siphmoih',  TmtO,  fruitful 
[FUrst];  Sept,  Sa^ci  v.  r.  Sa0a/ii6c;  Vulg.  Sfphtp- 
moth)^  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  of  Judah  which 
David  frequented  during  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  his 
friends  in  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  28).  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  ruined 
site  Kan  tit-Sir  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name  not  far 
south-east  of  Arair,  or  Aroer  (Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exo- 
dus,  p.  341). 

Si'phori,  a  sect  found  under  this  name  in  Genna- 
dius  Masstlionsia,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  misreading 
for  Sacgopiioiu  (q.  v.). 

Siphra  (also  compounded  Bk-sipiira,  De-sipiira), 
from  the  Heb.  "i^O,  *'a  book,**  is  an  expression  used 
by  the  Mason tes  to  denote  a  certain  book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  and  it  is  generally  quoted  with  the  prefix 
3  and  \  X'^BD3,  K"tB0*1,  and  is  also  abbreviated  in 
C03,  03.  Thus,  on  bzi  in  Geu.  ii,  5,  the  Masora  Par- 
va  remarks  K^fiOS  fin  H,  i.  e.  '^31  occurs  five  times 
as  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  this  book,"  viz.  Genesis. 
Where  books  consist  of  two,  as  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles  [Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  forming,  acconling 
to  the  Jewish  canon,  but  one  book],  they  are  only  quoted 
as  one.  Thus,  on  HiVil  in  1  Kings  ii,  the  Masorah  re- 
marks S<nfi03  D'^xbia  ^\  i.e.  "the  word  Klbn  occurs 
seventeen  times  written  plene  in  that  book,"  i.  e.  in  1 
and  2  Kings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  which  are  also  regarded  as  one  book. 

Thus,  on  *113M  HS  in  Amos  iii,  12,  the  Masoretic  note 

is  KIBOa  Oy::nn,».e."  the  word  nrK  na  occurs  five 
times  in  that  book  [viz.  in  the  twelve  minor  prophets] 
with  the  accent."  Hence  the  Masora  Magna  laid  down 
the  following  rule:  KD'^H  is  'p'^1  Kbbs  ^'XPl  aipa 

ba  rriT'D  Rifioa  *ia5  '»ira  nnosa  •,ii^s<n : 

-)C9  *^-sn  1&0,  i.e.  "take  this  rule  into  thine  hand: 
wh^rc  in  the  Masorah  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are 


spoken  of  as  '  in  the  book,*  the  whole  book  of  the  minor 
prophets  is  to  be  understood.**  Thus,  on  Qa*^r*13St  in 
Zech.  i,  2  the  note  is  KlfiOa  n^nixi  %  i.e.  «the  word 
Q3*^«n**.aK  is  written  three  times  pUne  in  the  book,**  viz. 
in  the  minor  prophets;  or  DXI  in  xiv,  18,  B*^  3 
K*l&03,  i.  e. "  OKI  occurs  three  times  at  the  beginning 
of  a  verse  in  the  book,**  i.  e.  not  in  Zechariah  alone,  hot 
also  in  all  the  other  books  constituting  the  minor  proph- 
ets. It  roust,  however,  be  observed  that  when  the  Ma- 
sora Parva  on  the  word  OniK  in  Lev.  xv,  29  remarks 
K*lBDa  Q'^K^Q  b':3,Le.  "there  are  thirty-nine  instances 

where  QHIM  is  written  piene  in  this  book,**  viz.  in  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  a  mistake,  aince  K*1&03  is  never 
used  for  the  "  Pentateuch,**  but  alwa>^  ni^rn.  With 
the  servile  ^  =  M*1BD*T  we  read  on  Gen.  xxxiv,  25^  on 

the  word  nas,  KifiOT  Knnarxa  •pnnB  1^  *in,  Le. 

"  it  is  one  of  the  words  written  with  a  Pattack  and  A  /A- 
nach  in  that  book.**  To  understand  this  remark,  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  vowel-points,  viz.  that 
when  A  tknach  and  Soph-patuk  come  under  Pattack  and 
Segol^  they  convert  the  latter  into  a  long  Kameis,  Some 
instances,  however,  are  left  in  each  book  of  the  Bible 
which  have  not  been  thus  converted,  and  these  are 
called  X*nBOT  nnB=Pa«acA  de-SiphrOy  i.  t,""  PaUack 
of  the  book;**  and  to  this  the  Masorciic  remark  alludes. 
See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias  sen  Commentarius  Massoretums^ 
p.  262  sq. ;  Levita,  Massoretk  Ha^Massoretk  (ed.  Gins- 
burg),  p.  234  sq.,  197 ;  Frensdorff,  Massora  MagnOy  p.  9 
sq.     (R  P.) 

Sip'pai  (Heb.  Sippay\  *^BD,  my  bowls  or  sUls; 
Sept  l^a^ovT  V.  r.  ££^0i;  Vulg.  Saphat)^  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Rephaim,or  "  the  giants,**  slain  by  Sibbechai 
the  Hushathite  at  Gezer  (1  Chroii.  xx,  4),  called  in  the 
parallel  passage  (  2  Sam.  xxi,  18 )  by  the  equivalent 
name  Saph  (q.  v.). 

8ipr5dtds,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  Cretan 
youth  who  accidentally  observed  Diana  while  the  god- 
dess was  bathing,  and  who  was  accordingly  transformed 
into  a  girL 

Sipj^lus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who  vainly  tried  to  avoid  the 
fatal  arrows  of  Apollo  (ApoUod.  iii,  5,  6 ;  Ovid,  Met^  vi, 
231). 

Si  quia  (Lat.  if  any  one),  the  name  of  a  notice,  so 
called  from  its  first  two  words,  put  forth  for  any  objector 
to  dispute  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  It 
was  formerly  posted  up  on  the  church  doors,  but  now 
is  read  from  the  altar,  and  is  as  follows:  "Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  A  B,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  in- 
tends to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holv  oflice  of 
deacon  (or  priest)  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the  lord 

bishop  of ,  and  if  any  person  knows  any  just 

cause  or  impediment  for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same, 
or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  bishop.**  In  the 
case  of  a  bishop,  the  si  quis  is  afiixed  to  the  door  of  Bow 
Church  by  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  This  no- 
tice corresponds  to  the  pnxdicatio  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  the  epikeruxis  of  Chalcedon  (451).  See 
Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cychp,  sl  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac,  ArckaoL  b.  v. 

Sir.    See  Thorx. 

Sir  (as  the  English  oTdominus)  was  the  title  adoptetl 
by  priests,  as  "  dom'*  by  monks,  and  in  consequence  they 
were  commonly  called  Sir  Johns.  There  were  three 
sirs — sir  king,  sir  priest,  and  sir  knight.  At  the  Refor- 
mation it  was  the  title  of  those  in  orders,  but  not  grad- 
luted — those  who  had  graduated  being  known  as  mciyw- 
ters  (masters). 

Sira  (Bek-),  Aij>iiabbt  op.  Under  the  title  of 
"Alphabet  of  Ben -Sira**  (fi<*1'iO  pT  Kn''a8<Bbsc), 
there  exists  a  collection  of  proveriia  in  Hebrew  and 
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Chaldee,  which  is  of  a  later  date  than  those  commonly 
ascribed  to  Joshua  ben-Siracb,  In  the  preface  ben-Sira 
is  called  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  Among  these  sayings 
there  are  some  gcnnine  fragments,  with  much  that  is 
worthless.  As  they  offer  parallels  to  the  book  known 
under  the  name  of  **  Ecclesiasticus"  (q.  v.)|  we  will  give 
them  here : 

The  Fifftt  or  Chaldu  Alphabet  c^fBen-Sira. 

1.  Give  care  no  plsce  in  thj  heart,  for  many  has  care 
slain  (com  p.  iCcclns.  xxx,  88). 

5.  Let  a  son  who  diies  not  conduct  himself  as  a  son  swim 

awav  on  the  water  (\.  e.  leave  him  to  hlmselO- 
8.  Pick  the  bono  which  niks  fallen  to  th j  ihnre,  whether 
It  be  good  or  bad  (1.  e.  be  content  with  what  thou 
hnst).   ■ 

4.  Gold  reqnlres  to  be  beaten,  and  a  boy  reqnires  cbas- 

tUement. 

6.  Be  good,  and  withdraw  not  thine  hand  Arom  him  who 

is  good, 
fi.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  to  his  companions. 

7.  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  waters  or  cast  it  on  the  dry  land ; 

at  last  thon  wilt  find  it  again  (comp.  Ecclns.  xf^  1). 

5.  Hast  thon  seen  a  black  donkey  ?    Neither  a  black  nor 

a  white  one  (1.  e.  do  not.be  inveigled  in  matters  of 
which  yon  are  ignorant). 

0.  Do  not  good  to  the  evil  (person),  and  evil  will  not  be 

done  thee. 

10.  The  bride  enters  her  chamber,  and  knows  not  what 

may  happen  to  her. 

1 1.  To  a  wise  roan  a  nod,  to  a  fool  a  kick. 

12.  He  who  honors  a  person  that  despises  him  is  like  an 

ass. 

13.  One  burning  light  sets  Arc  to  many  fields  of  com. 

14.  You  must  mo  a  hundred  times  to  a  good  and  one  hun- 

dred ihourand  times  to  a  had  cautioner. 
IRw  Separate  your  table,  and  quarrels  will  cease. 

16.  May  gooa  sons  Tall  to  thy  lot,  if  thon  art  obliged  to 

carry  on  bueineee. 

17.  Ifyoor  goods  are  at  hand,  you  may  eat  of  them;  if  they 

are  at  a  distance,  they  will  eat  you. 

15.  Deuy  not  an  old  friend  (comp.  Bcclus.  Is,  14). 

19.  Yon  may  have  sixty  counsellors,  but  do  not  give  up 

your  own  conusel. 
80.  A I  ways  appear  to  be  full,  and  not  to  have  been  hungry 

and  afterwardd  to  have  become  full. 

The  Second  or  Hebrew  Alphabet  of  Ben-Sira, 

1.  Wi)e  to  him  who  follows  his  eyep,  althongh  he  knows 

that  they  are  the  children  oi  seduction,  and  that  he 
will  gain  nothing  by  them. 

2.  Every  person  likes  male  children,  but  alas  for  the  par- 

ent uf  dan(;hters! 

8.  Keep  at  a  distance  from  a  bad  woman,  who  by  her 

toiicne  rules  over  thee,  for  n  bad  woman  is  like  to 
rabid  dogs.  Her  gates  are  closed  even  when  she 
talks  mildly. 
4.  Withdraw  thy  countenance  from  evil  companions ; 
walk  not  in  the  way  with  them;  refrain  thy  foot 
from  their  path,  lest  thou  be  cauglit  In  their  snare. 

6.  My  son,  conceal  thy  money  during  thy  life;  keep  it 

secret,  and  give  k  not  to  thine  heirs  till  the  day  of 
thy  death  (comp.  Bcclus.  xxxiii,  80,  84). 
0.  Procure  property,  a  good  wife  who  fears  the  Lord,  and 
increase  thy  cblldreu— even  though  they  were  a  hun- 
dred. 

7.  Withdraw  from  bad  neighliors  and  be  not  reckoned 

one  of  their  company,  for  their  feet  run  to  evil  and 
make  haste  to  shed  blood.    But  still  have  pity  on 
thy  companions,  even  If  they  are  wicked,  and  give 
them  part  of  thy  food,  for  they  will  bear  witness  for 
thee  when  thou  standest  In  the  judgment, 
a.  Gain  gold  and  goods,  but  tell  not  thy  wife  where  they 
are,  even  although  she  be  a  good  wife  (comp.  Ecclus. 
xxxiii,  20). 
(We  have  omitted  three  proverbs  belonging  to  the  sec- 
ond alphabet  as  being  more  or  less  unfit  lur  translation.) 

The  alphabet  was  first  published  at  Constantinople, 
s.  0. ;  then  at  Venice  ( 1544,  and  often ).  In  Hebrew 
and  I^atin  they  are  given  in  Bartolocci  BiU,  Rahbinica^ 
i,  684,  and  were  also  edited  in  Hebrew  and  liatin  with 
annotations  by  Fagins  (Isny,  1542);  in  Latin  they 
are  given  in  Von  Stein,  Comment,  ad  EccUsiast,  p.  29 ; 
in  Jud»o>(xern]an  they  were  published  by  Salomo  ben- 
Jacob  (Amst.  1600).  They  are  also  given  by  Duke, 
JUaUnnuche  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  31  aq.  See  also 
Zunz,  GottftdienstUcke  Vovtrdge^  p.  105.     (B.  P.) 

Sirach  (£cipo;^,  £c|t>ax ;  in  Rabbinic  writers  Sira, 
K*^*^p),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Ecclus. 
prol.  i,  1 ;  1,  27).  See  Winer,  De  Utriusque  Siraada 
yEttite  (Erlang.  1832).  See  Ecclksiasticvs;  Jksus 
THK  Son  of  Siracii. 


Sirrah  (Heb.  with  the  art  has-Sirah'  nrs^n,  the 
turning  [perliaps,  as  Fllrst  suggests,  from  a  khan  in  the 
vicinity];  Sept.  6  ££if)a/i;  Vulg.  Sira)^  a  well  (^i; 
Sept  ^piap\  Vulg.  cittern^  marking  the  spot  from 
which  Abuer  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii,  26).  It  was  apparently  on  the  north- 
era  road  from  Hebron — that  by  which  Abner  would 
naturally  return  through  Bahurim  (ver.  16)  to  Maha- 
naim.  There  is  a  spring  and  resen*oir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  Sara^  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr.  Rosen's  pa- 
per on  Hebron  in  the  Zeit$chnjl  der  deutschen  morgtnl, 
Geselhchaft^  xii,  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accompany- 
ing it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of  Sirah.  It  is 
mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  12th  centun'  bv  rabbi  Pe- 
tachia,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that 
of  Sirah  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.— Smith,  Lieut. 
Onder  suggests  that  the  modem  Arabic  name,  *'  like 
the  Hebrew,  means  withdrawn,  and  the  title  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  spring  is  under  a  stone  arch  at  the  end 
of  a  little  alley  with  dry  stone  walls,  and  is  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  high-ro'ad"  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  i,  86). 
Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant.  vii,  1,  5)  that  the  place 
was  twenty  furlongs  from  Hebron,  and  was  called  Be- 
aira  (Bi]o^tpd). 

Sirani,  (xiovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  1610  at  Bologna,  where  he  also  died  in  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido,  some  of  whose  works  he  fin- 
ished. His  own  paintings  are  of  a  similar  style,  being 
on  religious  subjects,  and  found  in  several  churches  in 
lUly. 

Sirani*s  three  daughters  were  among  his  pupils,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Klisabeifa  (bora  at  Bologna  in  1638, 
and  died  there  in  1665),  left  a  considerable  number  of 
paintings  on  religious  subjects,  after  the  style  of  Ciuido, 
which  are  quite  celebrated  even  ))eyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  countn'.     See  Hoefer,  A^owr,  Biog,  Ginerale, 

S.V. 

Slratb,  in  Islamism,  is  a  bridge,  narrower  than  a 
hair  and  sharper  than  a  sword,  which  passes  over  the 
abyss  of  hell,  and  which  all  human  beings  must  attempt 
to  cross  after  their  death.  Moslems  are  enabled,  by  sus- 
taining angels,  to  pass  over  safely ;  but  Christians,  Jews, 
and  other  unbelievers  fall  into  the  abyss  below. — Voll- 
mer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Sireda,  in  Indian  religion,  is  a  name  for  chief  priests 
among  the  Burmese,  who  enjoy  the  veneration  of  other 
priests  and  the  people  generally  to  a  high  degree.  Their 
bodies  are  embalmed  after  death,  and  interreil  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Immortality. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Siron.  a  name  for  fabulous  beings  occurring  in  Gre- 
cian mythology  and  first  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  who  enticed  seamen  by  the  magic  sweetness  of 
their  songs  and  then  slew  them.  Ulysses  escaped  their 
power  by  stopping  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax 
and  causing  himself  to 
be  bound  to  the  mast  of 
his  vessel  mitil  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  mu- 
sical charms;  and  the 
Argonauts  were  pre- 
served by  the  singing 
of  Orpheus,  which  ex- 
celled that  of  the  Si- 
rens. The  number  of 
the  Sirens  was  at  first 
two,  but  afterwards 
three.  Their  names 
were  said  to  be  Aglai- 
opheme  (clear  voice) 
and  Thelxiepea  (inaf^ic 
song\  Pisinoe  being 
afterwards  added,  and 
others  being  snbstitat-      Antiqne  Figure  of  a  fllren. 
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ed  by  different  writen— e.  g,  Pkrtheiiope,  Ligea,  and 
Leucosia.  They  were  fabled  to  hare  descended  from 
Acheiolls,  a  river-god,  by  the  muae  Terpsichore  or  Cal- 
liope, or  by  Sterope,  daughter  of  Porthaon,  from  Phorcys, 
or  from  the  earth.  Their  form  was  also  Tariously  rep- 
resented—part woman  and  part  fish  or  bird,  endowed 
with  wings,  etc.,  the  latter  conception  leading  to  their 
being  sometimes  identified  with  the  Harpies.  The  place 
of  the  abode  of  the  sirens  was  also  uncertain— the  Sicit- 
ian  headland  Pelorum,  the  island  of  Gapnea,  the  Sirenu- 
sian  isles,  the  island  Anthemusa,  and  the  coast  of  Par- 
thenope  (the  modem  Kaples)  all  having  been  so  desig- 
nated. At  Parthcnope  the  tomb  of  the  siren  of  that 
name  was  shown ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  these  beings  stood  near  Surrentum.  See  Voll- 
mcr,  Worterh,  d  Mythoi,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  MjfthoL 
s.  V. ;  Anthon,  Classical  Did,  s.  v. 

Slret,  Pierre  Huucrt  Ciiristopiik,  a  French 
preacher,  was  born  at  Kheims,  Aug.  3, 1754,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Congregation  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Gene> 
vieve,  where  he  taught  theology.  Ue  became  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Val  des  Ecolicrs ;  afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  he  has  left  some  remarkable 
productions  in  that  line.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  curate  of  Sourdin,  near  Provins;  but  he  re- 
nounced the  priesthood  and  held  several  civil  ofHces. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  19,  1834.  See  Hoefcr,  Nowc, 
Biog,  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Slri,  Victor,  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  in  1608, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  writing  a  history  of  his  times.  Of  the 
writings  of  Siri  cardinal  Mazariu  held  a  very  high 
opinion,  and  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  invite  him  to 
Paris.  On  his  arrival  be  was  preferred  to  a  secular 
abbey;  and,  quitting  his  eccleaiastical  functions,  lived 
at  court  in  great  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  was  made  almoner  and 
historiographer.  Siri  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1685.  He 
published  a  kind  of  political  journal,  Memoiie  Recondite^ 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  running  up  to  the 
eighth  (4to) : — //  Mercurio,  ovvero  Istoria  dt*  Correnti 
Tempi  (1647-82, 15  vols.  4to).  He  also  published  some 
mathematical  works,  and  replies  to  his  critics  (1653, 
1671).  See  Chalmers,  Butff,  Did, ;  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Giiurale,  s.  v. 

Siricins,  pope  from  384  to  8d8,  was  a  firm  defender 
of  the  orthodox  faith  and  a  zealous  prtimoter  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  through  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  discipline. 
He  condemned  the  monk  Jovinian  and  bishop  Bonosus 
of  Sardica  (q.  v.)  as  heretics,  and  zealously  prosecuted 
the  suppression  of  the  Manichsean  and  Priscillianist 
heresies  at  Home.  By  carefully  making  use  of  circum- 
stances he  succeeded  in  attaching  Eastern  Illyria  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  induced  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  vicar  of  Rome  fur  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  the  first  to  make  celibacy  a  law  of  the 
Church,  and  furnished  in  his  tJjmt,  ad  I/imerium  Episc 
Tarracone/isem  the  earliest  decretal  to  this  end.  Epis- 
tles from  his  fjen  are  siill  extant.  See  Pctr.  Constant. 
Epist, Rom. Pontijicum  in  Gicseler's  Lehtbuck d, Kirchen" 
gtschichte^  i,  2 ;  Bojin,  p.  333,  and  comp.  p.  199, 276.  See 
Herzog,  Real-Enq/klop.  s.  v. 

Sir'ion  (Heb.  Sinjon',  •p'lb,  in  Deut.,  but  in  Psa. 
xitix  Skiryon',  's^'^^^t\  Samar!  -jT^ir;  Sam.  Vcr.  pi; 
Sept.  "Savtiop ;  Vulg.  Sat-ion^  one  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  HsuMQX  (q.  v.),  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii,  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  ("p'^O)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes  a 
breastplate^  or  ^'cuirass;*'  and  Ocsenius  therefore  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
mountain  just  as  the  name  Thorax  (which  has  the  same 
meaning)  was  given  to  a  mountain  in  Magnesia.  This 
is  not  supported  by  the  Sam.  Vcr.,  the  rendering  in  which 
— ^ci56afl— seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jebel  esh^Shnky 


the  ordinary,  thoagh' not  the  only  modem,  name 'of  the 
mountain. — Smith. 

SlriuB,  a  name  which  occurs  in  both  mythology  and 
astronomy — the  dog  yihicYi  stands  near  Orion  in  the 
skies,  and  which  belonged  either  to  that  hero,  to  Ceph- 
alus,  to  Isis,  or  to  Erigone ;  the  dog-star. 

Sirleto,  GvGMELHO,  a  learned  Italian,  waa  bora  in 
15 14  at  Guardavalle,  near  Stiro,  in  Calabria,  of  a  poor  but 
honorable  family,  and  was  early  destined  to  the  Chorch. 
His  intelligence  and  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to 
make  remarkable  progress  in  study,  and  he  soon  gained 
influential  friends,  who  at  length  procured  him  the  po- 
sition of  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1549.  Successive 
popes  added  to  his  honors  and  emoluments,  including 
the  caidinalate  (1565),  and  the  bishopric  of  San  Maico 
in  CaUbria  (1566),  then  that  of  Squillaci  (1568),  which 
he  resigned  in  1578,  to  de\'ote  himself  wholly  to  the 
Vatican  librar>'.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  8, 1585,  leaving 
some  religious  works,  which  are  ennmerated  in  Uoefer, 
Naur,  Biog,  GiMrale^  s.  v. 

Sinniiiin,  Ooukciijs  of  {ComcUium  SirmimtK),  L 
The  first  Synod  of  Sirmium  waa  held  in  851  againat 
Photinus,  bishop  of  that  see.  His  heresy  was  similar  to 
that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  He  denieil  the  existeoee  of 
our  Lord  before  his  birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  merely  man ;  but  admitted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  into  biro,  and  that  he  might  in  a  sab- 
ordinate  sense  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  After  having 
been  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Mihm  in  347,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Constantius,  and  demanded  a  fresh  hear- 
ing before  j  udges  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Tbb 
was  granted  to  him;  and  he  pleaded  his  caase  against 
Basil  of  Ancyra  in  the  presence  of  certain  judges,  all 
laymen,  nominated  by  the  emperor.  He  was,  however, 
again  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  (A.D.  349),  in 
which  Valens  and  Ursaccs  embraced  the  communion  of 
Athanasiiis.  An  information  of  the  decree  against  him 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  East,  the  Oriental  bish- 
ops met  at  Sirmium  this  year  to  confirm  the  act  of  con- 
demnation, and  to  pass  sentence  of  deposition  upon  Pho- 
tinus, which  was  accordingly  done.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  abont  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  who 
composed  this  council,  as  they  drew  up  a  formulary  of 
faith  which  ia  denounced  by  Athanasius  as  erroneous. 
Hilary,  however,  commends  it  as  Catholic  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  confession  which  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova was,  by  threats  and  violence,  compelled  to  sign  in 
a  subsequent  councili  held  in  357,  from  which  the  words 
oiWf  a,  bfiomiov,  were  rejected.  See  Mansi,  ii,  729 ;  Pagi, 
in  Baronii  Arm,  (A.D.  351),  note  xii;  Cave,  Apostolici, 
p.  406. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Sirmium  was  heKl  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Sir- 
mium, at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  bishops,  who,  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  new  formtdary  of  faith^  rejecting  the 
words  ovaittt  ofAoovma^  and  6/iototwia,  in  which  the 
Father  was  declared  to  be  greater  than  the  Son,  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  Catholic  bishops  to  subscribe  it,  and 
especially  llosius  of  Cordova.  The  old  man,  yielding 
to  torture  and  imprisonment,  at  last  consented,  and  sign- 
ed the  confession  of  faith;  but  Athanasius  testifies  that 
before  his  death  he  anathematized  the  Arian  heresy 
(Cave,  ApostoUci), 

Sirmond,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesait,  nephew  of 
the  following,  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1591,  and  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
which  he  taught  philosophy,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  preaching.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  12, 1648, 
leaving  several  religions  works,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Hoefer,  Nou9,  Biog,  Ghisrale,  a.  v. 

Blrmond,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  waa 
bom  at  Riom,  Oct.  12, 1559,  being  the  son  of  the  provost 
of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  Col* 
lege  of  Billon,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1576,  and 
took  the  vows  two  vcars  after.    He  was  sent  to  Parisi 
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where  he  taught  eliBstcal  literature  two  years  and  rhet» 
one  three,  having  Francis  de  Sales  as  one  of  his  papib. 
During  this  time  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Laiin  languages.  In  1686  he  began  his  course  of 
dirinity,  which  Unted  four  years.  In  1690  be  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  Aquaviva,  to  be- 
eome  bis  secretary,  which  office  he  filled  for  sixteen ; 
years.  The  study  of  antiquities  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  object,  and  he  became  noted  as  an  antiquarian. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1008.  Pope  Urban  VIII  had  a 
desire  to  draw  htm  again  to  Rome,  and  caused  a  letter 
for  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vittelleschi, 
general  of  their  order;  but  Louis  XIII  retained  him, 
and  in  1637  appointed  him  his  confessor.  In  164S,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  he  left  the  court  and  resumed 
his  ordinary  occupations.  In  1645  he  went  to  Rome, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  assisting  at  the  election  of  a  general,  upon 
the  death  of  Tittelleschi ;  and  then  returned  to  France 
and  resumed  his  studies.  But.  having  engaged  in  a 
warm  dispute  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  the  exertion 
brought  on  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  died  Oct.  7, 1661.  Much  of  Sirmond*s  life 
and  the  better  part  of  bis  reputation  relate  to  his 
labors  as  an  editor.  His  works,  as  author  and  editor, 
amount  to  fifteen  volumes,  folio,  five  of  which  contain 
his  original  productions.  They  were  printed  at  the 
royal  printing-house,  Paris,  1696,  under  the  title  Jacobi 
Strmondi  Optra  Variay  tame  primum  CoiUeta,  ex  ipntts 
SekedU  ErnendaiwrOj  NotU  PosthunnM,  EpiHoUsj  ei  Opuu 
cuUt  ttUqmbm*  Auefiora,  See  Hoefer,  ifouv.  Biog,  Gi^ 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Simame.    See  Surname. 

Sirdna,  in  Roman  my  tholngj*,  is  a  name  designating 
a  goddess  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions  in  oonaeotiou 
with  Apollo  Grannus.  Some  wriiera  regard  the  name 
as  a  local  appellative  of  Diana,  while  othera  think  that 
it  desigiMtes  a  Gallic  di vi»i ty.  The  most  recent  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  by  the  side  of  a  mineral  spring  at 
Nierslein,  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  accordingly  known  as 
the  Sirona  spring.  Another  inscription  in  stone,  having 
the  names  of  both  Apollo  and  Sirona,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  201,  was  dug  up  at  Grossbottwar,  in  WUrtemberg. 
— Yolimer,  Worttrb,  d,  AfythoL  s.  v. 

BIrpad.    See  Bbikr. 

Sia.     See  Crank. 

Sia'amai  [most  SUam'ai,  some  Sisama'i]  (Heb. 
Siamay't  "^^DD,  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  dittm- 
ffui»ktd;  Sept.  £o«o/iai),  son  of  Eleosah,  and  father  of 
Shallum,  descendants  of  Sheshan,  of  the  line  of  Jerah- 
meel,  the  grandson  of  Jodah  (1  Cbron.  i,  40).  B.C. 
apparently  not  long  ante  1G18. 

Blacidenaes,  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Reinerius  as  agreeing  with  them  in  cvcrj'thing 
except  that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist  (Reiner.  Contr.  Waldens.  \n  Bibl.  Max,  Lugd.  xxv, 
266  sq.).  Gieseler  {EccL  UUt,  iii,  446,  n.  6,  Gark^s  cd.) 
thinks  that  their  name  is  properly  spelled  Sifridenae$j  and 
that  they  took  it  from  some  local  leader  named  Sifred. 

Sia'era  (Ueb.  Sueru',  ^'^O'^p,  batile^rratf  [Gese- 
nius],  or  lieutenant  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  Xwopa  v.  r.  [in  Ezra 
and  Neb.]  Xurapi^,  etc.;  Josepbus,  a  Xiedptis  [Ant,  v, 
6|  4]),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Captain  ("^b)  of  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He  himself  resided  in  Ilaro- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles.  As  this  is  the  onlv  instance  in 
those  early  times  of  armies  being  comman<led  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  others,  intimaren  that  Sisera  was  a  general 
eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success.  All  that  we  really 
know  of  him  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  bat- 
tle under  the  conduct  of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Jtidg.  v). 
B.C.  1409.  See  Jabin.  The  army  was  mustered  at  the 
Kishon,  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  LejjAn. 
Partly  owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to 


the  impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  among  other 
impediments,  contained  900  iron  chariots — a  horrible 
confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera  deserted  his  troops 
and  fled  on  foot.  He  took  a  north-east  direction,  pos- 
sibly through  Nazareth  and  Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  road 
was  closed  to  him,  stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes 
till  he  found  himself  before  the  tents  of  llebcr  the 
Kenite,  near  Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his 
death  from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  who,  although 
"  at  peace'*  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more  stringent 
relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg.  iv,  2-22;  v,  20, 
26,  28,  30).  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
and  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists (1  Sam.  xii,  9;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).  See  Jaeu  The 
number  of  Jabin^s  standing  army  is  given  by  Josepbus 
(Ant,  V,  5, 1)  as  800,000  footmen,  10,000  horsemen,  and 
8000  chariots.  These  numbers  arc  large,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera  "had 
40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  had  100,000  men 
under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world ;  aud  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice.  When 
he  shouted,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  riveted  to 
their  places.  Nine  hundred  horses  went  in  his  chariot" 
(JaUattf  ad  loc.).  "Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh,  xii, 
24)  went  with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They 
thirsted  after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they 
asked  and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  without 
further  reward"  (^Ber,  Rah,  c.  28 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19). 
See  Stanley,  Hitt,  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  lect,  xiv. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  charac- 
ters. The  great  rabbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was  a  Syrian 
proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from  Sisera  of  Haro- 
sheth  (Bartolocci,  iv,  272).  The  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Jewish  war  of  independence,  when  he  was  standard- 
bearer  to  Bar-cocheba  (Otho,  //w/.  Docf.  Misn,  134,  note), 
shows  that  the  warlike  force  still  remained  in  the  blooct 
of  Sisera. 

2.  After  a  loiig  inter\'al  the  name  reappears  in  the 
lists  of  the  Nethinim  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  2erubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  58 ;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C.  ante  536.  Sisera  is  another 
example  of  the  foreign  names  occurring  in  these  lists, 
and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanitish  captives  devoted  to 
the  lowest  oflllces  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera 
from  whom  the  family  derived  its  name  were  not  sctual- 
ly  the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin.  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  companionship 
with  the  name  Harsha  (Ezra  ii,  52),  which  irresistibly 
recalls  Harosheth. — Smith. 

Siaiu'nea  (£4<r/wi7c)t  ^^^^  ^orm  in  which  the  name 
of  Tatnai  (q.  V.)  of  the  Ucb.  text  (  Ezra  v,  d,  6 ;  vi,  6, 13) 
appears  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  vi,  3,  7 ;  vii,  1)  and 
Josepbus  {A  nL  xi,  4, 5, 7),  being  that  of  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel,  who  attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  but  was  ordered  by  Darius,  after  consult- 
ing the  archives  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  fonvard  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel. 

Siainnina,  pope,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  elected  to 
the  pontificate  Feb.  7,  708,  in  place' of  John  YII.  He 
died  twenty-eight  days  afterwards,  and  wan  succeeded  by 
Constantiue.     See  Artaud  de  Montor,  Ilitt,  des  Pajtes^  i. 

SiBBOn,  Gborob  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bwTi  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Jan.  5, 181 1 ;  converted 
in  1829;  ailmitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1833,  and  appointed  to  Connellsvillc  Circuit;  in  1834, 
Braddocksfield  Circtiit;  in  1835,  Burgcttstown ;  in  1836, 
again  on  0>nnell8ville  Circuit;  in  1837-38,  Chartiers 
Circuit;  in  1839,  supernumerary;  in  1840-41,  Birming- 
ham;, in  1842-48,  West  Newton  Circuit,  where  he  died, 
April  1, 1843.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man— faith- 
ful, zealous,  and  successful  as  a  minister,  and  on  excel- 
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lent  preacher.    See  Mutuiea  of  Annual  ComfertnctSj  iii, 
451. 

Sister  (r')nK,  achoth';  aStX^fi)^  a  term  often  hav- 
ing, in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  eqnal  latitude  with 
brother  (q.  v.).  It  is  used,  not  only  for  a  sister  by  nat- 
ural relation  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  also 
for  a  sister  by  the  same  father  only,  or  by  the  same 
mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only  (^iatt.  xiii,  56; 
Mark  vi,  3).  Sarah  is  called  sister  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii,  13 ;  XX,  12),  though  only  his  niece  according  to  some, 
or  sister  by  the  father's  side  acconling  to  others.  By 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii,  18)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed 
the  sister  of  a  wife,  i.  e.  to  marry  two  sisters;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters,  to  marry  a  second  wife,  having 
one  already;  literally,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over 
her  sister  to  afflict  her,"  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Some- 
times the  word  sister  expresses  a  resemblance  of  condi- 
tions and  of  inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jeru- 
salem the  sister  of  Sodom  and  of  Samaria,  because  that 
city  delighted  in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatry  and  in- 
iquity (Jer.  iii,  8, 10 ;  Ezek.  x vi,  45).  So  Christ  describes 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  (Matt.  xii,*50).— Calmct. 

Sisterhoods,  associations  of  women,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  dcvotcil  to  the  attainment  of  ascetic 
perfection  and  works  of  charity,  and  bound  together  by 
religious  vows.  See  Nuns.  Some  of  these  congrega- 
tions devote  themselves  cxcliisively,  or  in  a  very  special 
manner,  to  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of  aged  or  infirm 
floor,  orphans,  and  penitent  women ;  others  devote  them- 
selves entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Such  associations  of  women  date  back 
as  far  as  the  5th  century,  when  we  find  mention  made 
of  them  at  ISoroc,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
l%>»m.in  empire,  as  giving  up  their  time  and  riches  for 
I  he  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  Of  the  many  orders  in 
t  he  Church  of  Home,  some  have  already  been  given.  See 
AuuusTiNiAN  Nuns;  Denkdictine  Nuks;  Brioit- 
TiNRs;  Calvary,  Conorkoation  of  our  Lady  of; 
Capuchins;  Carmllites;  Carthusians;  Charity, 
Sisters  of;  Cistercian  Nuns;  Clare,  St.,  Nuns 
of;  Cross,  Orueus  of  the;  Dominican  Nuns; 
Elizabetuinks ;  Gknevikve,  St.,  Daughters  of; 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  Nuns  of  the; 
.Iesus,  Sacred  Heart  of,  Conoreoation  of^ 
Minims;  Notre  Dame,  Congregation  of;  Provi- 
dence, Nuns  of;  School  Sisters ^  Shepherd,  Or- 
der OF  THE  Good. 

Of  the  verv  roanv  orders  of  these  sisterhoods  we  here 
mention  the  following: 

1.  Adoratum^  Perpetual,  Sutert  o/I — This  order  was 
founded  at  Avignon  by  Antoine  Lequien,  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  1639,  and  in  1659  the  first  regular  house  was 
established  at  Marseilles.  The  members  follow  the  rule 
of  Augustine,  and  wear  the  Dominican  habit.  They 
continued  to  be  a  congregation  until  1674,  when  they 
were  rai.sed  to  an  order,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Marseilles.  After  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
France,  some  fled  to  Home  and  others  were  condemned 
to  die,  but  eaoaped  through  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
They  retunied  to  Marseilles  in  1816,  and  in  1836  erected 
a  new  convent.  There  are  five  houses  of  this  onler  in 
France,  viz.  at  Marseilles,  BoUene,  Aix,  Avignon,  and 
Carpcntras. 

2.  A  doralion  RejwratHce,  Congrefftttion  of  the^  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1848,  with  the  object  of  making 
reparation  for  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  world  and 
Church.  It  was  approved  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1853,  and 
ft]>ectal  privileges  were  granted  for  the  dispensing  of 
Indulgences,  etc.  With  this  Congregation  is  associate<l 
another,  that  of  the  Giluvres  des  Tabernacles.  It  has 
only  one  house,  located  in  Paris. 

8.  AffneSf  ^t.f  The  SisterB  o/^— This  order  was  foundeil 
at  Arras  in  1636  by  Jeanne  Biscot,  and  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  hospital  work.  It  escaped  entire  destruction 
in  the  lie  volution,  and  was  re-established  by  Napoleon. 


It  had  in  the  United  States  in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  CatkoSe 
Directory)  7  convents  and  about  141  sisters. 

4.  Ann,  St,f  Daughters  o/^— This  onler  was  founded 
in  1848  by  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  has  its  mother- 
house  at  Lachine,  with  293  sisters  and  novices.  It  had 
in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  CathoUc  Directory)  17  sisters,  2 
schools,  and  about  50  pupils  in  the  United  States,  16 
houses  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  4  in  Vancouver** 
Island  and  British  Columbia. 

5.  Auumption,  Daughters  of  the,  called  also  IJaudri- 
ettes^  were  founded  by  £tienne  Haudry  in  the  time  of  St 
Louis  of  France.  Their  habit  consists  of  a  blue  dress  and 
mantle,  a  sash  of  white  linen,  and  a  scapulary.  A  new 
convent  building  was  erected  during  the  last  century  in 
Paris  which  was  called  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption, 
from  which  the  order  has  taken  its  name.  It  has  in 
British  America  11  convents,  88  sisters  and  novices,  and 
teaches  about  1100  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Catholic  Direc* 
tory,  1879). 

6.  A  ugustine.  Sisters  of  a  congregation  of  Hospitallers, 
were  founded  at  Arras  in  1178.  Their  house  was  broken 
up  in  1550,  but  reopened  in  1568  as  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John.  They  experienced  much  persecution  during  the 
Revolution ;  but  in  1810  the}*^  were  reorganized,  with  a 
slight  change  of  their  rules. 

7.  Calvary,  Daughters  of.  —  This  congregation  was 
founded  at  G^nes,  France,  by  Yirginie  Centurion,  in 
1619,  and  approved  by  pope  I*iu8  VII  in  1815.  Greg- 
ory XVI  bestowed  upon  it  a  yearly  endowment.  The 
work  of  this  order  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  with  the  exception  that  the  Daughters 
are  employed  only  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  attend  the 
sick  at  their  homes.  They  are  also  called  Brignole  Sis- 
ters, 

8.  Childhood  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  in 
Rome,  Oct.  15, 1835,  by  canon  Triest,  and  on  July  20, 1886, 
recognised  as  a  regular  religious  community.  Their 
special  object  is  to  care  for  poor  and  sick  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.  They  have  only  one  house,  situated 
at  Rome. 

9.  Cross,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  have  their  mother- 
house  at  Le  Mans,  France.  They  have  a  cgpvent  at  SL 
Laurent,  near  Montreal,  with  100  sisters  and  novices; 
and  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Cath,  Directory, 
1879),  5  convents,  743  sisters,  83  schools,  with  266  pu- 
pils, and  5  asylums,  etc,  with  150  inmates. 

10.  Cross,  our  Lady  of  the,  Sisters  of,  were  founded 
by  M.  Buisson  at  Murinais,  Grenoble,  France,  in  1832. 
Their  constitution  was  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, and  they  had  in  1859  6  establishments  and  97 
sisters. 

11.  Father,  Eternal,  Sisters  of  the* — This  order  was 
founded  at  Vannes,  France,  by  Jeanne  de  Queler,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  only  a  secular 
community  until  1701,  when  ihe  bishop  of  Vannes  gave 
it  a  regular  constitution.  It  was  the  sole  order  in  Brit- 
tany in  which  the  perpetual  adoration  was  established. 
It  is  not  now  iu  existence. 

12.  I/oly  FamUy,  Sisters  of  the. — This  congregation 
was  founded  by  Madame  Rivicr  about  1827,  and  was  in 
reality  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
of  Mary.  It  has  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Cath. 
IHrectoty,  1879)  2  convents,  with  9  sisters. 

13.  /loly  Xames,  Sisters  ofthe,vetn  founde<l  in  1843 
in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  have  their  headquarters 
at  Ijongueil.  They  have  in  the  diocese  10  houses,  402 
sisters,  novices,  etc,  and  1026  pupils;  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Hyacinth,  2  houses,  with  213  pupils;  in  the  diocese 
of  Sandwich,  3  houses,  with  793  pupils;  and  iu  the 
United  States,  13  houses,  with  2060  pupils  (see  Sadlier, 
Cath.  Directory,  1879). 

14.  /lumility  of  Mary,  Sisters  of  the, — ^There  is  a  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary  at  New 
Bedfunl,  Pa.,  which  had  (according  to  Bamum,  Aomaf»- 
ism  as  It  Is)  18  sisters,  8  pupils,  and  20  orphans ;  also 
communities  at  Newburg,  Louisville,  and  Harrisburg,  O. 
Beyond  this  no  information  Is  given,  except  that  they 
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now  hare  in  the  United  States  (Sadlier,  Catk.  Dindory, 
1879)  4  houses,  68  sisters,  and  120  pupils. 

la.  Jneamate  Word,  Sitten  of  Ike,  have  in  the  United 
States  (Sadlier,  Cath,  Dit'ectory,  1879)  8  houses,  46  sif- 
ters, and  250  pupils. 

16.  Jetas,  haughteri  of,  founded  in  1820  by  the  bish- 
op of  Cahors,  France,  and  recognised  by  the  government 
in  1853.  Their  vows  are  taken  annually  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  profession,  after  which  they  are 
taken  for  five  years. 

17.  Jesu»y  the  Child,  Siitert  of,  founded  at  Paris  by 
Nicolas  Barre  in  1678.  They  are  dependent  on  their 
saperiora  for  their  support,  not  even  being  allowed  to 
dispose  of  any  property  without  their  consent.  They 
are  engaged  in  teaching  from  place  to  place  under  the 
direction  of  their  superiors.  They  confess  twice  a  week 
before  the  assembled  community.  There  are  several  of 
these  establishments  in  France.  In  the  United  States 
(see  Sadlier,  Cath,  Directoty)  the}*  had  in  1879  1  house^ 
with  39  sisters  and  36  pupils; 

18.  Jents  and  Mary,  Sitters  o/*.— This  congregation 
was  founded  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1816,  by  Andre  Ck>in- 
dre,  assisted  by  MUe.  Claudine  Thevenet.  The  Sisters 
employ  themselves  in  the  education  of  young  children. 
A  branch  establishment  was  founded  in  Puy,  Haute  Loire, 
in  1822;  and  in  1842  sisters  went  to  Hindostan,  and 
founded  schools  in  several  cities.  In  1849  they  founded 
an  establishment  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  from  which  have 
arisen  several  others.  In  1854  they  came  to  America, 
and  opened  a  school  in  Quebec,  in  which  diocese  they 
have  4  houses,  with  102  sisters  and  novices,  and  648  pu- 
pils. In  the  United  States  they  have  2  houses,  10  r&* 
ligions,  and  748  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Directory^), 

19.  St,  John  ^Penitence,  Sisters  of. — ^The  two  mon- 
asteries of  this  name  were  founded  in  Spain  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  one  at  Alcala  in  1504,  and  the  other  at 
Toledo  in  1511.  Pope  Leo  X  approved  the  order  in 
1514,  and  granted  it  liberal  benefices,  which  were  in- 
creased by  Philip  II.  The  house  at  Alcala  was  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  transferred  from  the  Franciscan  rule  to 
that  of  the  Augustines. 

20.  St,  Joseph,  Sisters  o/I~This  order  was  founded  at 
Puy,  France,  by  father  Medaille,  in  1660,  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1661,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1665.  In  1667  an  Asylum  of  Penitence  was 
established  in  connection  therewith.  Another  congre- 
gation was  founded  at  Bourg  in  1828,  The  principal 
house  is  at  Clermont.  In  the  United  States  the  order 
lias  (see  Sadlier,  Caih,  Directory,  1879)  29  houses,  with 
680  sisters  and  novices;  77  schools,  with  7847  pupils; 
and  21  asylums,  etc,  with  about  2400  inmates. 

21.  St,  Louis,  Sisters  of,  an  order  founded  in  1808 
by  Madame  Malesherbes  and  her  daughter,  Madame 
Mole.  There  are  four  establishments,  devoted  to  in- 
struction and  religious  contemplation. 

22.  St,  Madeleine,  Sisters  o/*.— This  order  was  found- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  1225,  and  approved  by  pope  Greg- 
ory IX  in  1257.  It  is  under  the  Augustinian  rule.  In 
1474,  during  the  wars,  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  build- 
ings destroyed.  The  order  was  afterwards  restored,  and 
largely  beneficed  by  the  pope.  In  1523,  so  greatly  had 
its  inoome  increased  that  the  magistrates  obliged  it  to 
contribute  largely  of  its  revenue  for  civil  purposes,  and 
in  1525  its  entire  income  was  confiscated. 

28.  St,  Martha,  Sisters  of,  an  order  that  was  founded 
in  1813  by  MUe.  Edwige  de  Vivier  at  Romans.  In  1815 
it  was  settled  into  a  community,  having  had  a  house 
built  for  its  accommodation.  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
government  in  1826,  and  in  1848  had  30  establishments 
and  about  4500  sisters. 

24,  St.  Martha,  Sisters  of,  at  Psrigueusr,  founded  in 
1643,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  in  1650.  In  1701  a 
l*eneral  hospital  was  estabKsbed,  and  another  in  1711. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Sisters  were  nearly  destroyed, 
being  expelled  from  their  house.  Afterwards  they  were 
allowed  to  return,  but  in  1839  took  possession  of  a  new 
convent.    At  present  they  have  30  houses.    Another 
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branch  of  this  order,  called  the  Sisters  &fthe  Orphans, 
was  founded  at  Gras  in  1831.  It  has  9  houses  and  about 
45sisten. 

25b  Modesty,  Sisters  of,  founded  at  Venice  about  1578 
by  0ejanara  Yalmarana,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis* 
Their  employment  consists  in  teaching,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  religious  exercises.  They  have  several  houses. 

26.  Nativity  of  our  Lard,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  at 
Crest,  France,  in  1813,  and  a  second  house  at  Valence  in 
1814*  The  order  was  approved  by  the  king  in  1826, 
and  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1855. 

27.  Nativity  of  the  Virykt,  Sixers  of  the,  founded  at 
Saint -Germain- en -Laye,  France,  in  1818.  They  are 
under  the  Augustinian  rule,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  girls,  having  a  large  boarding-schooL 
They  have  also  a  ftee  school  for  poor  children. 

28.  Nazareth,  Hciy  Family  of.  Sisters  of  the,  founded 
in  1851.  Their  object  is  principally  to  prepare  girls  for 
vocations  by  religious  instruction.  They  were  approved 
by  the  bishop  in  1855.  Another  house,  Notre  Dame  of 
Nazareth,  was  founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840  by  brother 
Olivier.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
slave*giris  purehased  in  the  markets  of  the  Levant.  The 
Society  of  Ladies  ofNatareth  was  formed  at  Montmirail, 
France,  in  1822.  In  1858  the  Ladies  founded  a  house  at 
Nazareth,  in  Palestine.    They  now  have  three  houses. 

29.  PcaU,  St.,  Daughters  'of,  founded  at  Trdguier, 
France,  in  1699.  Their  several  establishments  were 
broken  up  during  the  Revolution,  and  their  convents 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Ursulines. 

80.  Paul,  St,,  Hospital  Sisters  of,  called  Sisters  of 
St,  Maurice  de  Chartres,  were  founded  in  1690,  re-es- 
tablished in  1808,  and  approved  by  the  government,  and 
also  by  an  imperial  edict,  in  1811.  They  had  in  1869 
38  establishments  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  67  in 
the  remainder  of  France ;  in  England,  9  houses,  and  1 
in  Hong-Kong. 

31.  Paul,  St,,  Sisters  of — This  congregation  was 
founded  at  Angouldme,  France,  in  1826,  and  wa^  under 
the  Franciscan  rule.  The  Sisters  are  sometimes  called 
Ladies  ofDoyemU,  and  have  three  houses  in  France. 

82.  Philippines,  Oblate  Sisters  of,  were  founded  at 
Rome  by  Rutilio  Brandi  in  1620,  and  confirmed  by  Ur- 
ban VIIL  The  object  of  the  sisterhood  was  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  girls,  and  they  were  under  a  cardinal  pro- 
tector. 

33.  Philomene,  SL,  Sisters  of,  were  established  at  Poi- 
tiers, France,  in  1835,  and  approved  in  1838.  They 
founded  a  small  agricultural  college  for  boys,  and  in 
1859  had  about  56  sisters. 

^  34.  Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  at  Saint' 
Servan,  Brittany,  by  the  abb^  Le  Pailleur  in  1840. 
Much  opposed  at  first,  they  soon  opened  houses  in  all 
the  cities  of  France.  They  were  approved  by  Pius  IX, 
July  9, 1854,  and  recognised  by  the  French  government 
in  1*856.  In  1868  they  came  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now 
have  houses  in  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Boston. 
There  is  another  community,  styled  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
of  St,  Fratwis,  whicYi  originated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  present  century,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1857.  They  have  many  establishments  in  the  large 
cities. 

85.  Presentation,  Sisters  of  the, — Under  this  general 
name  were  several  congregations.  That  of  Notxe  Dame, 
fotmded  in  the  diocese  of  Digne,  France,  by  Bf  gr.  Miol- 
Itss,  bishop  of  Digne,  was  recognised  by  royal  ordinance 
in  1826.  In  1859  they  had  8  esUblishmenU  and  100 
sisters. 

36.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  Sisters  of  Mp.— This 
order  was  founded  at  Tours,  France,  in  1684  by  Mario 
Potissepin.  It  has  been  a  flourishing  community,  hav- 
ing a  Urge  number  of  establishments,  with  about  1200 
sisters,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hospital  work.  The 
Presentation  of  Mary  was  founded  at  Bourg  Saint- 
And^ol,  France,  by  Madame  Rivier,  in  1796,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XVI  in  1836.    Several  other  esUb- 
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It  in  France  In  1863  an  eaUbluhnwBt 
waa  fanned  at  SaiDte-Harie-de-Hoaiioir,  Canada  wbich 
has  now  (IR79)  in  the  dioceK  of  Sc  Hyacintb  9  hokuee, 
SOD  listen,  and  1600  pupils.  Or  the  Urder  or  the  Hres- 
enUtion  there  are  ia  the  United  State*  3  hoiun,  bS 
■iateis,  and  875  pupila. 

ST.  Saviour,  Good,  Siiteri  of  lit,  irere  foanded  at 
Caen,  Normaniljr,  in  1720  by  two  poor  giria,  vbo  in 
1730  opened  uylunia  for  hiunelesg  cbildien  and  othen. 
Tbe;  were  auppreued  in  1789,  but  peraererad  in  tbeir 
labor  until  May  ii,  1805,  when  15  sialen  met  in  com- 
munity. Tliej  were  cbugcd  with  the  care  of  inunc 
.  women  in  1817,  and  aoon  after  with  that  of  inaane  men. 
In  1874  the  mother-bouae  numbered  SOD  wtera,  and  up- 
wairia  if  1000  ioiane  paiieula.  They  have  3  establiih- 
menta— Albi,  Pont  I'Abbe,  and  BnicourU  In  Canada, 
the  can  of  the  inuno  at  Quebec  derolred  on  the  Siatera 
ofthe  general  boapital  till  1844. 

88.  HolUaira,  nuna  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara, initituled  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  1G70.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practicea  of  tbnr  pitiun  aaint,  ob- 
atrre  perpetual  aileoee,  and  employ  tbeir  time  wholly 
in  apiritual  eierciiea ;  they  go  barefoot,  gird  themwlrea 
witb  a  cord  round  tbe  waial,  and  wear  no  linen. 

39.  Trittils,  Holy,  Biittri  o/lir,  founded  at  Valence, 
Prance,  by  mother  Andr^an  de  Sainte-Eaprit  in  1685. 
The  coogiegatiuii  auffered  much  during  the  Revolution, 

tbe  royal  approval,  since  whicli  lime  it  baa  largely  in- 
creaaed  in  eatabliabmenta  and  numbera. 

40.  UnioH.  C/iriMliaii,Siiteri  of,  founded  at  Fontenay- 
ieJ3omte,  France,  by  Madame  Tolaillon  in  165!,  and 
eanflnued  by  the  archbiahop  of  Paris  in  the  same  year. 
Thil  onler  ii  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Family— 
JcaiiB,  Mary,  and  Josepb.  Diipecaed  by  tbe  BevolutiDn, 
the  Katera  wen  aatboriied  to  reunite  Ibemselves  into 
a  community.  The  order  is  very  Aoiiriahing,  having 
houae*  in  many  of  the  proviticea  of  France. 

41.  VfTyiK,  Holj,  SiMtm  of  lite,  or  Ladia  of  B»dtt, 
an  order  founded  at  Kenne^  France,  in  1G76,  anil  au- 
iboiiied  by  Loiiia  XI V  in  1678.  It  waa  founded  for  the 
rteeption  nf  ^irls  who  had  been  converted  from  Calrin- 
inn  (o  the  Church  of  Home,  but  baa  not  grown  much 
lines  the  general  decline  of  tbe  Reformation  in  France, 

See  A^etoni  Amtricta  Cgdap.  a,  v.;  Bamom,  Ro- 
naKimai  n  h;  Mifpie,  Did.  da  Ordra  Rilisiaix,  ml 
i-iv;  Sadlier,  Ca(Wk!Wi«forj,  1879. 

SISTERHOODS,  PBonwTAKT.  In  the  Church  of 
England.  Kveial  communidea  of  women  devot«d  to 
works  of  charily  have  been  organiied  in  the  present 
century. 

1.  Sitttri  afMtrai  were  founded  at  Devonport,  about 
1845,  by  Misa  Lydia  Sellon,  and  wen  at  Ont  under  the 
vialtorial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  Tbe  aociety 
iacompoaed  ofttaree  orders,  via.thoBe  living  in  ' 
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6.  Jufei  AooJ  of  SI.  Mary  tKt  Yirgt»  iita  eatabliafa«d 
at  Wymering  in  1859,  and  connsts  of  niicrhoDd  (red- 
dents)  and  ladies  of  charity  (assodates).  It  has  branch' 
ea  at  Mancbeater  and  Aldersholt. 

6.  Sitlerkood  n/Sl.  Thonuu  lit  Martyr  has  its  parent 
house  at  Oxford,  and  brancbea  at  liverpool  and  Plym- 

7.  Sittm  efilu  Poor  wen  fonnded  in  1851,  and  have 
their  parent  houae  in  London,  with  branches  at  Edin- 
burgh, Oifton,  Eaitboume,  and  West  Chester. 

In  the  Proiesunt  Episcopal  Church,  the  Sittrrt  qfllx 
lloif  Commuiriim  were  founded  by  the  exertions  of  tbe 
Rev.  W.  A.  Mublenbuig,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  tbe  Holy  Communion  in  New  York.  They  are  un- 
der no  vowa,  and  leare  whenever  tliey  please.  They 
are  usually  received  between  the  ages  of  twenty-Bre 
and  forty  years;  if  under  twenty-Qve,  they  muat  aecDTc 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  gaardians.  Since  1858 
they  hare  had  charge  of  Sl  Luke's  Uo^ilil,  New  York. 

There  is  also  a  community  of  four  orOvt  uiters  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  "House  of  Prayer,"  Newark,  N.J, 

Blatrnm  ((ir.  atirrrpov),  a  myatical  instniment  of 
muiic  used  by-  the  anrieiit  Egyptians  in  the  worship  of 
Isia.  lis  most  common  form  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  wbich  represents  an  ancient  uatnim  formerly 
bekmging  to  tbe  library  of  St.  Gene  vitve,  at  Paris,  Apn- 
leius  (.VfT.  xi,  119,  121,  ed.  Aid.)  deacribea  the  sistrum 
as  a  bronze  rattle,  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  currtd 
like  a  sword-bell,  through  wliich  passed  a  few  rods  that 
rendered  a  loud,  ahrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  in- 
struments wen  somettmps  made  of  silver,  or  even  of 
gold.  Plutarch  aaya  that  the  abaking  of  the  four  bara 
within  the  circular  apsis  represerted  the  agitation  of 
the  four  elements  within  tbe  compass  of  the  world,  by 
which  all  things  are  continually  destroyed  and  repni- 
duced,  and  that  tbe  cat  sculptured  upon  tbe  apsis  waa 
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^life;  thou 
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o  lead  a  quiet,  contemplatii 
and  married  and  single  women  who  live  in  the  world, 
but  are  connected  with  and  assist  the  community.    The 

the  superior,  and  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation  at 
will. 

i.  A  sislfrbnoJ  fur  nursing  the  sick  at  their  homea, 
or  in  hospitals,  etc,  was  founded  at  East  Orinstead 
by  Dr.  John  Maton  Neale  in  1855.  In  1874  it  had 
houaea  in  London,  Abeidmn,  Wigan,  and  Frome-Sel- 

WDOd. 

S.  aUitrtood  of  81.  Jakn  llu  Bapliit  was  founded  at 
Clewer  in  1849,  and  embraces  (I)  choir  and  lay  sisten 
living  in  community;  (3)  a  second  older  (formed  in 
1860)  of  those  who  enter  for  periods  of  three  years,  to 
be  renewed  at  their  own  desire  and  with  the  consent  of 
■he  Sialera;  (3)  asaoeiat^a,  who  live  in  their  own  bomo 
and  render  such  assistanoe  as  they  may. 
.  4.  SitUrhood  of  SI,  Mary,  Wangate,  was  established 
in  1860,  and  haa  branch  house*  at  Bedminster,  Plvm- 


BlBty,  Jons,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  dcnominalioa, 
was  bom  near  Newark,  N.  J..  March  2G,  178B,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Cbuich  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  4, 1808.  For  some  years  he  was  engBgal 
in  a  successful  businraB  in  Philadelphia,  being  a  manu- 
facturer of  pocket-books.  His  heart  being  set  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  (toipel,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Chorch 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  whither  be  had  remoreil,  Aug. 
IS,  1814.  For  a  time  be  preached  wilboul  ordination. 
A  congregation  having  been  formed  in  Haddoa6eld,  he 
was  ordained  as  its  pastor  in  Augoat,  1819,  and  hckl 
that  oSce  for  nineteen  yean,  not  only  without  charge 
to  the  Church,  but  proving  his  love  for  it  by  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  erection  of  a  houae  of  worship  for 
liis  people  from  his  own  funds,  He  rasigned  Sept. 
30,  1838,  and  remo\'ed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  2, 1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  body  which  in 
1814  organiied  llie  Baptist  Oenenl  Convention,  and 
iras  the  last  of  tho  thirty-three  who  wore  the  canstil> 
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nent  members  of  that  important  society.   See  The  Mi^^ 
sumaryJubUee,p,nS,     (J.CS.) 

SiB^pIltUi,  io  Grecian  mytholog}%  was  a  son  of  iEo- 
los  and  £naretei  though  authorities  diller,  who  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  a  Pleiad,  and  became 
the  father  of  Glaucus.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Epbyra,  or  Corinth.  He  was  noted  for  crafti- 
ness, and  numerous  instances  of  this  quality  are  pre- 
served respecting  him.  Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
the  celebrated  cattle-stealer  of  Parnassus,  had  robbed 
the  herds  of  Sisyphus  among  others,  and  defaced  the 
marks  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished;  but  Sisy- 
phus was  al>le  to  select  his  own  from  the  herds  on  Par- 
nassus, because  the  initial  of  his  name  had  been  stamped 
under  the  hoof.  In  revenge,  Sisyphus  violated  Anticlea, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  and  thus  became  the  real 
father  of  Ulvsses.  When  Jupiter  carried  offifigina,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus  the  river-god,  Sbyphus  informed 
the  father  who  the  ravishcr  wais,  and  the  king  of  gods 
punished  him  in  Tartarus  by  compelling  him  to  roll  a 
stone  up  a  hill,  from  which  it  incessantly'  rolls  back  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  summit.  Innumerable  reasons 
are,  however,  given  for  the  infliction  of  this  punishment. 
See  YoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Anthon,  Cktss. 
Diet,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  Did,  ofMythol,  b.  v. 

Sita,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  an  avatar  of  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  in  which  she  emerged  from  the  blood 
exacted  as  a  tribute  from  ^oly  devotees  who  had  noth- 
ing else,  by  the  tyrant  of  Lanka.  Sita  was  made  the 
consort  of  Rama  or  Vishnu.  According  to  others,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Jauaka,  a  king  of  MithilA.  The 
word  means  literally  *'  furrow,**  as  she  was  not  bom  in 
the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  a  furrow 
when  her  father  was  ploughing  the  ground,  whence  she 
is  also  called  Parthivl  (from  j>rVAirt, "  the  earth"). 

Sitalcas,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
the  Delphian  ApoUo, 

Site  of  Churohes.  By  the  Christian  religion  the 
worship  of  God  is  not  limited  to  place,  and  yet  from  a 
very  early  period  a  preference  was  manifested  for  cer- 
tain favorite  situations.  The  primitive  Christians  se- 
lected the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground, 
unless  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort 
to  some  less  conspicuous  place.  They  also  erected  their 
churches  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Not 
unfrequently  they  built  subterranean  churches  and  ora- 
tories; but  this  was  always  on  account  of  some  local 
and  special  reason.  Such  churches  were  called  c/ov9rrai, 
crypUt, 

8i-Texmo,  in  Japanese  mythology*,  is  a  name  for 
the  four  superior  deities  of  the  thirty-third  heaven  of 
Shintubm. 

Siteresla  (Sin^pfffid,  ir^^m),  an  annual  allowance 
of  com  granted  (out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city) 
to  the  clergy,  virgins,  and  widows  of  the  Church.  This 
grant  was  ordered  by  Constantine,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the  whole  allowance.  Jo- 
vian restored  it  in  some  measure,  granting  a  third  of 
the  former  allowance,  and  promising  the  whole  as  soon 
as  the  public  storehouses  were  better  replenished.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  AtUiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  p.  7. 

Sith,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  antlers  of  the  stag  iEjk- 
thymer. 

Sithnid^s,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  nymphs 
who  were  highly  venerated  at  Megara,  insomuch  that 
Theagenes  surrounded  their  fountain  with  a  magnifi- 
cent enclosure  of  columns.  One  of  them  became,  by 
Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Megarus,  ancestral  hero  of  the 
Megarians.- 

Slthon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  represented  as 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Assa,  or  of  Ares  and  Achiroe, 
and  as  married  to  the  nymph  Mendeis,  by  whom  he 
had  Pallene  and  Bhcsteia.    He  was  king  of  the  Ha- 


domantes  in  Macedonia,  or  of  Thrace.  IVdlene,  being 
sought  by  many  suitors,  was  by  Sitbon  promised  to  the 
aspirant  who  should  successfully  wage  a  single  combat 
with  him,  and  eventually  to  either  Dryas  or  Cleitus,  as 
the  duel  might  determine.  By  the  connivance  of  Pal* 
lene,  Dryas  was  overcome  and  killed :  but  her  trick 
having  been  discovered  by  Sithon,  he  built  a  pyre  on 
which  to  born  her  with  the  body  of  Dryas.  Aphrodite^ 
however,  extinguished  the  already  blazing  pile,  and  so 
caused  Sithon  to  change  his  mind  snd  give  Pallene  to 
Cleitus.     See  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sithaekar,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  long  heard, 
was  a  surname  of  Odin, 

ait'nah  (Heb.  Sitnah',  n}^to ;  Sept  ix^pia  \  Jose- 
phus,  "l^nvva.  Ant,  i,  18,  2;  Vulg.  Immicitia),  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdmen  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  xxvi,  21).  Like  the 
first  one,  Esek,  it  received  its  name  from  the  disputes 
which  took  place  over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated 
in  the  margin,  **  hatred,'*  or  more  accurately  ^  accusa- 
tion," but  the  play  of  expreasion  has  not  been  in  this 
instance  preserved  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Sept.,  bow- 
ever,  has  attempted  it — iKpivovro  .  .  .  Ix^picu  Th^ 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  who  render  it  respectively  dyrucci/iivi}  and  ivav 
nWic* — Smith.    See  IsAAa 

Slto,  an  appellative  of  Ceree  in  Grecian  mythology, 
particularly  prevalent  in  Syracuse. 

Sitrangaden,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Santanen  and  Satiawedi,  who  suspected  his  mother  of 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  step-son,  but,  on  the  man- 
ifestation of  her  innocence  and  virtue,  atoned  for  his 
suspicion  by  causing  himself  to  be  burned  to  death  in  a 
hollow  tree.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sitsl  Siki,  the  evening /eitivalf  is  celebrated  in  Ja- 
pan on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

Sitting  (prop.  SC3^,  yathdb,  codi^o/iat).  This  is 
the  favorite  posture  of  Orientals.  In  the  absence  of 
chairs,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with 
the  feet  crossed  under  one.  "  In  Palestine  people  tit 
at  all  kinds  of  work.  The  carpenter  saws,  planes,  and 
hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  plank  he  is  planing.  The  washerwoman  sits 
by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one  stands  where  it  is 
possible  to  sit.  Shopkeepers  always  sit,  and  Levi  sit- 
ting at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Matt,  ix,  9)  is  the  exact 
way  to  state  the  case"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
191).  "  No  Moslem  will  move  when  he  can  stand,  or 
stand  when  he  can  sit.  We  observed  three  men  in  a 
farrier^s  shop  devoting  their  combined  eneigies  to  the 
shoeing  of  a  little  mule.  One  sat  under  the  mule's 
nose,  and  held  it  down  with  a  halter;  another  sat  with 
its  foot  tumed  up  in  his  lap ;  and  a  third  sat  alongside 
while  he  fitted  and  nailed  the  shoe.  Even  the  masons 
must  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  fill  their  panniers  with 
lime ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  where  some  new  pave- 
ment was  in  progress,  all  the  paviors  sat  at  their  work, 
from  the  boys  lolling  on  their  hams,  who  passed  the 
stones  from  the  heap,  to  the  two  men  who  sat  vis-a-vii 
with  a  great  mallet  between  them,  and  in  that  posture 
lazily  poised  and  let  it  fall.  But  the  acme  of  the  art 
of  sitting  seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  a  parly  of 
reapers  in  a  wheat-field  through  which  we  rode.  All 
in  a  long  row,  men  and  women,  sat  to  reap,  and  Jerked 
themselves  forwards  or  sideways  as  their  work  pro- 
gressed" (Tristram,  Land  of  lerael,  p.  616).  See  At- 
titude; Bed;  Eating. 

SITTING,  as  a  posture  of  Christian  adoration,  never 
had  (according  to  Bingham)  any  allownnce  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church,  being  considered  by  them 
as  very  irreverent.  Neither  did  they  ever  receive  sit- 
ting the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  tapper,  bat  always 


knediog  or  Minding.  It  wu  quite  >  gnietil  eoUom 
in  Ih*  aiiy  Church  for  the  people  W  ■tind  while  li*- 
tening  to  the  aermoiL  This  ciuUim  «u  nioit  ohHrred 
in  AEtici,  France,  end  MIDC  or  the  tinelt  chuictm,  while 
in  the  chnrohee  of  Il«1y  the  conlnuy  cn»tom  prerailed. 
Thia  poeture  i<  aliDwed  in  the  Cliiinb  of  Knglwd  >t 
the  reading  of  the  Uaeona  in  Ibe  morning  and  evening 
prajcr,  and  ilao  of  Ibe  Hnt  lenon  or  epiitle  in  the  aom- 
■--- ■ime  except  during  the 


nng 


g  thai  tl 


lieve  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  their  fellow-creature. 
See  BmghaiD,  OAiwL  A  nliq. ;  Hook,  CUtirch  Ditt-  •.  v. 
Blva,  in  Hlnd&  mythologr,  is  the  third  member  of 
the  Hindu  trinity,  Ihe  terrible  deatroyer.  According 
to  the  doctrine  oY  the  Sivaite^  he  ia,  next  to  Brahm, 
the  higheat  god,  to  whom  Biahina  and  Viihnu  are  aub- 
ordinitc;  but  the  worahippen  of  Vishnu  and  Itnhma 
rank  Siva  Inwer  than  either  of  then  deiliea.  He  ii 
oommonly  represented  u  riding  on  the  ox  Nundi  (the 
■ynibol  of  wisdotn),  and  balding  hia  beautiful  comort 
Firvati  on  bis  lap.    Pdnteiaand  scnipton  have  taught 


Geatnina,  Tlittaar.  p,  HS). — Kitto>,    Sea  CauniAai 

HOSTB. 

BiTpackdinR,  a  term  employed  by  the  Buddhist* 
in  Oylon  to  denote  almsgiving  when  practiced  in  re- 
lation to  the  prienti.  Of  thia  almsgiving  there  are  fool 
dit-iaions:  l.Cb1wan-dAna,the  gilt  ofrobea;  2.  AhAi*- 
d&na,  tlie  gill  of  food ;  8.  Sayan&aana-dAna,  the  gilt  of 
a  pallet  on  which  to  recline;  4.  GiUnapnlyt-dina,  the 
gin  of  medicine  or  sick  diet.     See  Hardy,  Haittrn 

'  aix-PrinolpI*  Baptiata.     See  DArrrsrs,  Six. 

PniNClPLB. 

Slzt,  Ckristi.vk  HbisrtciI,  D.D.,  s  German  theo- 
logian, member  ot  consistory,  and  dean  oT  Narerabetg, 
who  died  Aug.  liO,  tSGS,  is  liest  known  as  the  bii^raphet 
otPaal  EUr  (q.v.)  (Hriddbeig,  I8tB;  Ansbsch,  1867). 
He  also  wrote, /Wrvi/'flu/w  Jtrr^eritti.THi/uf/tcArrA'MS- 
(I'ui,  tatholudier  Biicko/  uini  Voikdrnpfer  da  Evm. 
geliumt  (Brunswick,  IBbb) ;  the  same  in  a  popular  edi- 
tion (ibid.  1856).  See  Znchald,  BOIiaatai  ThioL  iii, 
l!38 ;  LileraiifAtr  llmdweun;  1866,  p.  S6S.     (a  P.) 

BixtiU  SEKimais,  an  Ilaliwi  convert  from  Judaism, 
was  bom  at  Bienni  in  laW.  After  his  convenion  to 
Christianity  he  joined  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  preaching  in  many  ciiica 
of  Italy.  Having  been  accused  of  heterodoxy,  the  in- 
quisition condemned  him  to  the  stake,  but  he  wai  saved 
through  the  interrentinn  ofthe  cardinal  Michael  Ghia- 
lieri,  afterwards  pope  Fins  T,  with  whose  aid  he  joined 
the  Dominicans.  He  now  betook  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  hijiory,  and  philosophy,  and  diitiii- 

'ihed  himself  both  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher.     He 


of  love  is  to  act  conCraiy  to  his  will;  fur  he  bimself 
pisaeti  a  humlred  celestial  years  in  the  armaofthe  fas- 
cinating Uma,  an  carliei  form  of  I'arvati.  He  consc- 
<|uenily  awakens  all  life,  as  he  destroys  it — a  contradic- 
tion whose  solution  miiil  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
natural  and  religious  teaching*  of  the  HindDs  do  not 
recognise  any  real  annihilation,  but  simply  a  transfor- 
mation, change,  the  passing  from  one  condition  into 
another.  Siva  appears  as  an  immeasurable  pillar  of 
fire  whoso  dimensions  Vishnu  and  Brahma  cannot  es- 
timate, and  as  tlahadeva  (the  great  god) ;  and  also  in 
a  large  number  of  additional  avatars,  in  all  of  which  he 
promotes  the  uelfare  uf  the  world  by  nteans  of  destruc- 
tion. The  wonhip  paid  him  is  accordingly  both  cruel 
and  UsciviouB.  The  frequent  devedashio  celebrated 
in  tbe  pagodas  of  India  arc  chieflv  in  his  honor.^Voll- 
mer,  Wdrlerb.  d.  llythoL  s.  v. 

BlTabranuuUs,  in  Hinduism,  are  Brahmin*  of  the 
aect  of  Sivaites,  who  rccogniae  Siva  aa  the  supreme 

Bl'TUI  (Hcb.  Sitan',  "(T'b ;  Sept.  Hia&y),  the  third 
mmth  of  the  Hebrew  year,  frem  the  new  moon  of  June 
to  the  new  ntoon  of  July,  The  name  admits  of  a  He- 
brew etymoh^jCy ;  but  as  it  occurs  onlv  in  Esth.riii,9,  it 
i>  bcuer  to  regard  it  as  of  Peraan  origin,  like  Ihe  other 
names  of  montha;  the  conespondiug  Persian  month  be- 
ing S^/md^^lmtd ,-  Zend,  {^/xnfi  A  rmaili ;  Pehlvi,  So- 
pamiimad  (Beofey,  itmalMiantK,  p,  13, 4i  sq.,  122  sq. ; 


died  in 


Thei 


Bibliolhtfa  Snxla  ex  Pracipuit  Calluiica  Ecd. 
iiV(tori&<i((TDUrc(a  (Venice,  1&66,  and  often;  lastly  Na- 
plw,  174S),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  V,  and  in 
hia  dedication  he  statea,  "  He,  quern  lu  olim,  ab  infoia 

lumine  Ulustrasti,"  etc  The  Bmaktca  is  divided  into 
eight  books :  the  first  treala  of  the  division  and  author- 
ity of  Ihe  ycripturrs;  the  aecond  contains  a  historical 
and  alphabetical  index  of  the  matter;  the  third  treat* 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Writings;  the  fourth 
girea  an  alph^ietical  list  of  Catholic  interpreters ;  the 
Hfth  (published  also  separately  with  the  title  Art  /■- 
ItrprelatiiK  a.  Scrijiltirat  Abiotutiaima  [Cologne,  1^77- 
88])  contains  a  hermeneiillc  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sixth 
and  aeveolh  contain  exegetical  disquisitions ;  and  the 
last  an  apology  of  the  Scriptures.  The  work  was  highly 
esteemed  among  both  Catholics  and  Protestanta.  Be- 
udes  this,  he  also  published  homilies  and  mathcmatiol 
writings.  See  Kalkar,  TtratI  u.  die  Kirchr,  p.  73  sq. ; 
Tluotogiiehei  Urrlrertiil-LexihiH,  a.  v. ;  Dupin,  Bibt.  toL 
xvi ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebron,  i,  9S0 ;  Simon  [R.},  HiHeirt 
Critiqae,  p.  4ST  sq. ;  yabt^cii  Deledut  A  rgumaitorum  H 
SyUubo;  p.  616;   Hoefer,  Kom.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  %.  v. 

tap.) 

SlxtnS  I  (5'.),  P"pe,  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  senato- 

ceedcd  Alexander  I  in  1 19.  We  know  Utile  if  his  life, 
except  that  he  perished  in  127  during  the  penecucion 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  canonized, 
and  his  day  waa  fixed  as  Aug.  6,  although  he  appears 
in  the  martyrologies  likewise  under  April  3  or  6.  There 
hare  been  attributed  to  him  two  decretal  I.tttrri,  which 
are  spurioust  there  is  also  a  ComiartUaty  under  his 
name  in  the  patristic  collections.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  episcopal  office  by  Teiesphurus, 

EUxtnB  n  ISl.),  pope,  was  bom  at  Athens  about 
the  year  180,  and  was  origioally  a  philoaapher.  Being 
elected  (Aug.  34,  Z4T)  to  succeed  Stephen  I,  ha  waa  ao- 
cuaed,  during  the  petweulion  under  Valeriaa,  of  preach- 
ing Christianity,  and  waa  brought  to  the  Temple  of 
Hars  to  offer  sacrifice,  but,  refuaing,  he  was  martyred, 
Aug.  G,  £&S.    Two  of  tbe  false  decretala  [ace  Obcbo- 
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TALs,  Pbecdo-Ibidoriah]  are  attributed  to  hin.    He 
was  saceeeded  by  Denia. 

Siztna  IXX  (<9/.)>  pope,  waa  bom  at  Home  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  He  became  a  priest 
under  Zoaimus^  whose  decree  against  the  Pelagians  he 
wrote  in  418,  and  to  him  Augustine  directed  his  cele> 
brated  letter  on  grace.  He  waa  elected  (July  31, 432) 
to  succeed  Celestine  I,  and  labored  with  more  zeal  than 
success  to  reconcile  Cyril  of  Alexandria  with  John  of 
Antioch.  Sixtus  built  several  churches,  adorned  oth- 
ers, and  enlarged  the  basilica  of  Tiberius  (now  St.  Mary 
Major),  as  well  as  that  of  SL  John  Lateran.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18, 440,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Great 
There  remain  of  this  pope  eight  LeUerSf  some  poems, 
and  a  few  supposititious  works. — Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog, 
GttUrale,  s.  y. 

Sixtus  IV,  pope  (originally  Franeetoo  della  Ro» 
9€rt)f  was  bom  July  22, 1414,  it  is  said  of  the  family  of 
Rovere ;  bat,  according  to  the  best  historians,  be  waa 
the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman.  He  was  brought  up  by 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Mioor- 
itea,  whose  head  he  eventually  became.  Paul  II  made 
bim  a  cardinal,  and  be  tuooeeded  him  as  pope,  Aug.  9, 
147 1 .  H is  pontificate  was  occupied  with  schemes  of  re- 
form, and  with  expeditions  agaiast  the  Turks;  but  he 
also  engaged  earnestly  in  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
ef  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  See^  hiying  the  city  of 
Florence  under  an  interdict,  and  finally  Venice  like« 
wise.  Being  of  a  weak  and  unprincipled  charscter,  he 
wasted  the  public  and  papal  resouices  in  hia  extniv»> 
gant  intrigneiu  He  died  at  Rome,  Aug.  18, 1484,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  Sisttne  Chapel  and  founded  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  a  few  theological 
treatises  by  him,  also  some  Letters,  etc.,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

SizttiB  V,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  popes 
of  Rome,  was  descended  from  SUivonian  parents,  who 
had  fled  to  Italy  at  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  their  country.  His  father,  Pereto  Peretti,  waa  a 
vine-dresser  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  but  so  hope- 
ful of  the  fortunes  of  his  son  that  be  named  him  /Wtx, 
or  FeHce,  This  child  was  bom  in  1621,  and  educated 
by  his  uncle,  Fra  Salvatore,  who  had  fortunately  joined 
the  Franciscan  order  of  friars.  Before  passing  under 
his  care,  however,  the  young  Felix  had  acted  as  swine- 
herd, or  in  any  field  occupation  hy  which  a  scanty  ad- 
dition could  be  made  to  his  parents'  income.  Felix  Pe- 
retti made  great  progress  in  scholarship  and  dialectics, 
and  being  ordained  priest  acquired  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion by  his  oratory  as  Lent  preacher  in  Rome  in  the 
year  1552.  His  firmness  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  this 
time,  under  trying  circumstances,  procured  him  also  the 
friendship  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  now  rising 
churchman  attached  himself  to  the  severe  party  of  Ig- 
natius and  others,  whose  influence  was  then  beginning 
to  be  felt.  In  quick  succession  he  became  commissar}'- 
general  at  Bologna,  inquisitor  at  Venice,  and  procura- 
tor-general of  his  order ;  and  these  steps  gained,  by  dint 
of  a  pushing  and  resolute  ambition,  he  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  greatest  humility,  and  affected  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  Age.  The  trath  of  such  statcmeuts,  however, 
is  denied  by  Ranke,  who  justly  observes  that  the  high- 
est dignities  are  not  to  be  won  by  such  means.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Peretti's  energy  as  a  reformer 
of  his  order,  and  the  discriminating  friendship  of  the 
pope,  Pius  V,  marked  him  out  as  the  man  for'the  epoch, 
and  we  know  that  he  stood  firmly  by  bis  favorite,  whom 
he  clothed  with  the  purple  in  1570.  The  son  of  the 
vine-dresser  was  now  ranked  with  the  princes  of  Italy 
by  the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto,  and  he  still  varied  his 
public  labors  by  raral  occupations.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  election 
to  the  papacy,  but  he  succeeded  Gregory  XIII  in  1585, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  administrative  and  social 
lefonsB  in  Italy  that  he  had  so  long  contemplated.  Un- 


like a  recent  examplei  ba  earned  hia  meMOies  with  9l 
high  and  firm  hand,  and  ao  vigorously  enforced  justice 
that  the  instances  often  read  more  like  cold-blooded 
craelty.  His  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  however, 
of  extirpating  the  bandits  who  had  ao  long  overran  the 
country,  and  of  bringing  some  show  of  order  out  of  the 
general  lawlessness  of  society.  We  cannot  ennroerau 
here  his  great  enterprises  in  administrative  reform,  or 
the  magnificence  of  bis  pul>Uc  works,  but  they  all  mark 
his  passion  for  order  and  completeness.  His  foreign 
policy  was  of  the  same  trenchant  description ;  no  half 
measures  or  vaporings  were  to  be  tolerated.  For  exam- 
ples of  this  spirit  it  may  be  suflicient  to  name  the  great 
Catholic  league,  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Still  more  surprising  and  gigantic 
were  his  conceptions  as  he  grew  old,  as  his  rigid  financial 
system  enabled  him  to  amass  a  Urge  public  treasure  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Angela.  His  designs  now  were  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  had  perfected  the  government  of  his 
own  states  and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  an  instrament  of  a  more  univeraal  dominion  than  the 
papacy  had  ever  reached;  even  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  empire  of  Mohammed  were  destined  to  be  trana- 
formed  under  his  band.  Sixtus  V  breathed  his  last 
amid  these  viaions  of  grandeur  Aug.  27, 1590.  A  sterm 
burst  over  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  at  the  moment 
of  hia  death,  and  it  became  an  article  of  the  popular 
faith  that  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises  by  a  com- 
pact with  the  evil  one,  which  had  then  expired.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginhale,  and  the  literature  there 
cited. 

Sjobu-no-sit  ia  a  martial  and  religious  festival  in 
which  the  male  youth  of  Japan  engage;  the  Kalamus 
festivaL 

Sjugo-nitai  Adsugi  Kaju  Kurahx  is  a  Japanese 
popular  festival,  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  ia  custom- 
ary to  serve  a  favorite  dish  of  beana. 

8jn-go-zin  is  a  subordinate  or  adjunct  deity  of  the 
Japanese  mythology*,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  accom- 
panies the  moon-god  in  his  travels.  He  was  highly 
venerated,  but  even  more  greatly  feared.  His  form, 
however,  was  changed,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  high  re- 
gard of  the  people  as  a  protector,  though  he  sometimes 
sppears  as  the  attendant  spirit  of  Inari  as  welL  In  the 
latter  character  he  is  honored  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  and 
his  image  of  clay  is  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  which  fall 
on  the  days  of  the  Inari  festival,  to  ser%'e  as  the  patron 
of  tbe  common  people.  It  may  be  found  in  every  house 
and  in  the  little  temples  throughout  the  land.  The  be- 
lief is  still  common  that  the  foxes  assemble  once  a  year 
in  some  unknown  place  where  a  fiame  bursting  from 
tbe  earth  foretells  the  fruitfulness  of  the  year.— VoUmer, 
Worterb,  d,  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Skade,  in  Norse  mythology,  waa  the  wife  of  Njord 
and  daughter  of  the  giant  Thjasse.  She  lives  in  her 
father's  dwelling,  Thrymbeim,  and  hunts  the  wild  boar 
with  bow  and  arrow  aa  she  rides  on  snow-shoca  down 
the  mountain.    See  Noase  Mytiioloot. 

SkaldB  (or  Scalds)  were  the  poets,  reciters,  and 
singers,  and  also  the  historiographers,  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Like  the  Celtic  bards,  they  went  before 
the  heroes  to  battle  with  inspiring  war-cr}',  and  ob- 
served the  warriors'  deeds,  recounted  them  in  song,  and 
transmitted  their  fame  to  succeeding  generations.  As 
the  insurers  of  posthumous  fame  and  as  divinely  in- 
spired wise-men  and  prophets,  they  were  in  high  es- 
teem at  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  known 
throughout  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  legends  of  the  Edda,  pre- 
served for  us  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  were  the  work  of 
these  Skalds. — Vollmer,  Worttrh,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Skanda,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  was  the  child  of 
Rudra  (Siva)  and  the  sisters  Ganga  and  Uma,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  the  consort  of  all  the  gods,  the  latter 
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of  Radim  alone.  Skanda  was  taken  in  charge  at  bis 
birth  by  the  stars  Kartigas,  who  were  six  nymphs,  and 
thus  obtained  his  other  name,  Kartikeyct,  He  was 
washed  and  nourished  and  became  so  bright  that  he 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  He  received  six 
heads  and  twelve  arms,  and  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  heavenly  armies  when  they  should  march  against 
the  evil  d»mons  and  spirits  of  the  underworld.  Nu- 
meiODs  pagodas  were  erected  to  him  in  India,  in  which 
he  was  always  represented  as  accompanied  by  his  con- 
sorts Devanci  and  Velliamen.  The  name  Skanda  sig- 
nifies the  rapidfy  conquering  one. — ^VoUmer,  WorteHt,  d, 
MythoU  8.  V. 

Skapidnr  was  one  of  the  celebrated  skilled  dwarfs, 
in  Norse  mythology,  who  came  from  Swains  llaugi  to 
Qrwanga  on  JomwalL 

Skatalundr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  grove 
where  Odin  caused  the  beautiful  Brynhildur  to  fall 
into  a  magic  ^leep  and  encased  her  with  shields,  leav- 
ing her  in  that  condition  until  Sigurd  wrought  her  de- 
liverance. 

Skaugnl,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  bat^ 
tle-viigins,  the  beautiful  Valkyrias. 

£kkeggoeld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  Valkyria. 
The  name  signifies  timB  of  axe*, 

Skeidbrlmer  was  one  of  the  asa-horses,  in  Norse 
mythology',  on  which  the  asas  (excepting  Thor,  who 
walked)  rode  to  the  place  of  daily  judgment. 

Skelton,  Phiup,  a  worthy  and  learned  clergyman 
of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Derryaghy,  near 
Lisbum,  February,  1707,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  John  at  Dundalk,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  for  the  cnre  of  Newtown-Butler,  Fermanagh  Co., 
about  1729.  This,  after  two  years,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  his  brother's,  where  he  remained  until  1732, 
when  he  settled  on  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher.  In  1750  the  living  of  Pettigoe,  Coun- 
ty Donegal,  was  given  to  him ;  and  in  1759  he  received 
the  living  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh  Co.,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  1766  he  removed  to 
Fiutona,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  from  which,  in  1780, 
he  took  his  final  leave  and  removed  to  Dublin  to 
end  his  days.  He  died  May  4, 1787.  Mr.  Skelton  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  but  was  a  very  charitable,  unas- 
suming, and  useful  minister.  He  published,  A-  Ktndica- 
tion  oftii»  Bitkop  of  Winchester  (1786) : — Some  Propo' 
saiUfor  the  Revival  of  ChrisHanity  (1736) : — Diaerta- 
iiou  on  the  Contiituiionf  e/c,  of  a  Petty  Jury  (1787) : — 
Necessity  of  Tillage  and  Granaries  (1741)  :—TnUh  ta 
a  Mask  (1748):— 7Ae  Candid  Reader  (1744):— rA« 
Chevalier's  Hopes  (1745) :— Deism  Revealed  (1749, 2  vols. 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1751,  2  vols.  12mo):  — TAe  Consultation 
(1753) : — Discourses^  Controversial  and  Practical  (1754, 
2  vols.).  lie  published  his  works  by  subscription  in 
1770,  5  vols.  8vo ;  in  1784  voL  vi,  and  in  1786  vol  vii ; 
also  in  the  same  year  A  Catechism,  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bib- 
Hog,  s.  v.;  Lovdon  Monthly  Review ^  Dec  1792;  Lor^Um 
Gent,  Mag,  Ixxxi,  104 ;  Ixxxii,  349 ;  Ixxxvii,  58;  South- 
ey  [R.],  IJfe  and  Correspondencef  ch.  xxxii;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Skevi-SUire,  a  small  sect  in  Sweden.  In  1734  a 
little  society  of  Pietists,  driven  from  Denmark  and  other 
countries,  took  shelter  on  the  little  isle  of  Wermdoc,  near 
Stockholm.  Their  contempt  for  the  established  worship 
had  drawn  them  into  disagreeable  circumstances,  but 
in  1746  they  were  permitted  to  fix  themselves  on  this 
island,  where  their  descendants  still  remain.  Having 
taken  the  domain  of  Skevic,  they  are  called  Shevi- 
Kare, 

Bke^vr  or  Askewtablk.  The  term  skew  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar  situations  to  support 
the  coping  above  it    It  appears  formerly  to  have  been 
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applied  to  the  stones 
forming  the  slopes 
of  the  set-offs  of 
buttresses  and  other 
projections.  Skew- 
table  was  probably 
the  course  of  stone 
weat  hered,  or  sloped, 
on  the  top,  placed 
over  a  continuous 
set-off  in  a  wall. — 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  r- 
chitecturcj  a.  v. 

Skialgr  {the 
heni  one)  was  the 
name  of  the  moon  in 
Norse  mythology. 

Skidbladner,  in  Noim  mythology,  was  a  splen- 
did' ship  belonging  to  the  god  Frey.  It  was  built  by 
skilful  dwarfs,  the  sons  of  Iwald,  and  was  made  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  asas  with  their  armor,  but  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  reduced  to  so  amall  di- 
mensions that  it  may  be  carried  away  in  one's  pocket. 
It  also  commands  favorable  winds,  whatever  may  be 
the  destination  of  its  voyage.  — Vollmer,  Worierb.  dL 
MythoL  s.  V. 

Skidmore,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
March  23, 1797.  He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  where  for  fifty-seven  years  he  was  engaged 
in  business.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Jeremiah  Skidmore  A  Sons.  He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
moved with  it  to  its  present  location  on  Madison  Av- 
enue, filling  successively  the  office  of  deacon  and  elder. 
He  often  represented  the  Church  in  her  higher  judica- 
tories, and  in  Church  matters  his  judgment  was  highly 
prized.  He  maintained  an  unspotted  and  honorable 
business  reputation.  In  social  life  he  was  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem,  and  in  the  domestic  cirde  bis 
Christian  fvirtues  were  still  more  prized  because  better 
known.  His  example  and  influence  were  an  untold 
blessing  to  society,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  Church.  He  died  in  New  York,  November,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

SkieratnTes,  vnong  the  ancient  Prussians,  was 
a  sausage-festival  oekbrated  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Skilflngr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin, 

Skin  (prop,  niy,  6r,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its 
nudity;  once  *1dft,  gUed,  so  called  from  its  smoothness 
[Job  xvi,  15] ;  once  improperly  for  *)i91&,  basdr  [Psa.  cii, 
5], ./2mA,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  Sipfui),  thecu/idSeof  man 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29 ;  Lev.  xiii,  2 ;  Job  vii,  5,  etc.),  or  the 
hide  of  an  animal  (Job  xl,  31) ;  the  latter  chiefly  as  tak- 
en off  (Gen.  iii,  21 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  Lev.  iv,  10 ;  vii,  8),  also 
as  prepared  or  wrought  into  leather  (xi,  32;  xiii,  48; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20).  So  in  the  plur.  (Exod.  xxvi,  14; 
xxxix,  34).  For  the  tdchash'-ikinB  (Numb,  iv,  8;  xi, 
12),  see  Badger.  For  the  use  of  holding  water,  see 
Skim-dottle.  The  word  in  Heb.  is  poetically  put  for 
bod^  (Job  xviii,  13).  The  phrase  **  skin  for  skin*"  (ii,  4) 
means  like  for  like,  or  what  is  intimate  and  dear  as  the 
skin.  "  Skin  of  the  teeth"  (xix,  20)  is  evidently  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  for  the  barest  nothif^. 

Skin-bottle.  The  people  of  Asia  west  of  the  In- 
dus use  the  skins  of  animals,  on  a  journey,  for  carrying 
water  and  other  liq^ds,  as  well  as,  in  general,  other  ar- 
ticles of  provision  lAich  they  are  obliged  to  take  with 
them  in  their  joum^s  across  the  deserts  or  thinly  in- 
habited plains.  The  preference  of  such  vesseb  is  well 
grounded.  Earthen  or  wooden  vessela  would  soon  be 
broken  in  the  rough  usage  which  aU  luggage  receives 
while  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules; 
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Skln-bottlee.    (From  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  Napleib)  * 


and  if  metal  were  used,  the  oontents  would  be  boiled  or 
Jbaked  by  the  ^plowing  beat  of  the  tun.  Beeidea,  such 
akioe  exdiide  the  eocraachments  oC  ants,  which  swann 
in  those  countries,  and  also  efTectoally  guard  against 
the  admission  of  fine  impalpable  dnst.  The  scarcity  of 
streams  and  wells  renders  it  indispensable  for  alHravel- 
lers  to  carry  water  with  them.    When  a  party  is  laige, 

and  the  prospect 
of  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  distant, 
large  skins  of  the 
camel  or  ox,  two 
of  which  are  a 
good  load  fur  a 
camel,  are  used. 
Goat -skins  serve 
in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Individual  travellers,  whether  in  large  or 
small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  earn'  a  kid- 
skin  of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather 
shaped  something  like  a  powder-flask.  The  greater 
portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage.  The 
skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  those  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcass  is  extracted 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  8er>'es  as  the 
mouth  of  the  vesseL    See  Bottle. 

Bkinfayj  (Jfright  nume),  in  Norse  mythology,  was 
the  steed  of  Dsgur  (day),  with  which  he  makes  hu 
daily  progress  round  the  earth.  The  glitter  of  its  mane 
gives  light  to  the  world. 

Skinner,  Esekiel,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
in  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  June  27, 1777.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  bUiclcsmith,  but  bought  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  studied  medicine.  He  received  bis 
license  to  practice  medicine  in  1801,  and.settled  at  Gran- 
ville, Mass.  Here  he  professed  religion  and  united  with 
the  Congregational'  Church ;  but  aftervi'ards  adopting 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  immersed  and  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Lebanon.  Ho  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  but  was  discharged  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  re- 
moved to  Stafford,  Conn.  While  there  he  began  to 
preach,  and  was  licensed  in  1819  by  the  Baptist  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ashford,  where  ho  officiated  nine  years;  and 
also  pastor  at  Westford,  where  he  officiated  seventeen 
years,  including  a  period  of  four  years  which  were  spent 
in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Colonization  Society.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1834  he  went  to  Liberia,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  that  colony.  On  his  final  return  in  1837,  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  relations  with  his  former  charge, 
which  he  resigned  in  April,  1855,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  son  (Dr.  £.  D.  Skinner,  Greenport,  L.  I.),  where 
he  died,  Dec  25, 1855.  Mr.  Skinner  published  a  series 
of  articles  On  the  ProphecUiy  in  the  Chittian  Secretary 
( 1842).   See  Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  nter.  Pulpit,  vi,  694. 

Skinner,  Jamee,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1801.  His 
{larents  were  members  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College  and  at 
Marischal  College;  studied  divinity  under  John  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  and  John  Dick,  at  Glasgow ;  was  licensed  in  the 
summer  of  1832;  was  accepted  by  the  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  designated  to  go 
to  Canada;  and  was  ordained  for  that  work  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Forfar  March  31, 1834.  He  landed  at  Montreal 
in  May,  1834,  and  immediately  directed  his  steps  west- 
ward to  the  township  of  South  wold,  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
be  began  a  series  of  itinerancies  and  explorations,  setting 
up  regular  stations  and  starting  new  congregations  in 
every  direction.  He  died  Oct.  17, 1865.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  emphatically  a  missionary.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Ilist. 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  481.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Skinner,  Tbomas  R,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  on  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne  Co.,  Md.,  April  26, 1888.    He  was  educated  at  Bal- 


timore (where  he  was  converted  in  bis  sixteenth  year) 
at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  if  edi- 
ciue  at  the  Maryland  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1859 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Consumption  soon  began 
to  prey  upon  him,  and  he  died  June  14, 1862.  See  if  m- 
utet  of  Annual  CwferenoeSf  1863,  p.  45. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Harvey's  Neck,  Perqui- 
mans Co.,  N.  C,  March  7,  1791.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
his  native  state.  After  pursuing  this  study  for  eighteen 
months,  he  experienced  religion,  and  determined  to 
preach.  He  retumed  to  Princeton,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  The  year  1812  was  mainly  spent  with  Ber. 
John  McDowell  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  I>ecember  of  that  year.  He  was  ordained 
co-pastor  with  Dr.  Jane  way,  Philadelphia,  June  10, 1813, 
and  in  1816  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Chureh  in  Locust  Street.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia 
until  1832, when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
in  Andover  Seminar}*.  He  occupied  this  for  three  years, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Church,New 
York.  After  thirteen  years  of  service  he  became  profess- 
or of  sacred  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  professorship  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
published,  lieliffum  of  the  ^Me  (1839)  :—A  id  m  Preach- 
inff  and  Hearing  (1889) :— Hints  to  ChriiiianM  (1841)  :— 
Thoughts  on  Evangdiung  the  World: —Religious  Life 
of  Francis  Afarkoe : —VineVs  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Ftfi^^V  Homiletics  (ISbi):— Discussions  in  Theology 
(1868).  See  Plumley,  Presb.  Church  throughout  the 
World,  p.  410. 

Skiold,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
obuined  for  bis  consort  the  beautiful  Gefion  after  she,* 
aided  by  the  giants'  sons  in  the  form  of  oxen,  had  plough- 
ed Zealand  off  from  Sweden.  Skiold  was  ancestor  of  tho 
Danbh  kings,  traces  of  whose  graves  and  monuments 
yet  occur  near  Leira.  Leira  was  the  early  Hleidra,  or 
Letbra,  the  principal  place  of  sacrifice  among  the  hea- 
then Danes.— Vollmcr,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Skiruer,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  corbpanion  of  the  god  Frey. 

Skirt  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  properly  of  b^tD, 
shul  (so  called  as  being  pendulous),  the  flowing  train  of 
a  female  dress  (**  skirts,"  Jer.  xiii,  22,  26;  Lam.  i,  9; 
Nahum  iii,  5;  ''train,"  Isa.  vi,  1;  elsewhere  '*hem"); 
more  vaguely  of  e)a9,  kandph  (literally  a  wing),  ihejlap 
of  a  robe  (Deut,  xxi^i,  80 ;  xxvii,  20 ;  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  6,  11;  Ezek.  v,  3;  Hag.  ii,  12;  Zech. 
viii,23) ;  improperly  of  T\^,peh  (literally  the  mouth,  as 
usually  rendered),  the  upper  opening  of  a  garment  around 
the  neck  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2;  ''hole,"  Exod.  xxviii,  82; 
xxxix,  23 ;  "  collar,"  Job  xxx,  18).  To  raise  the  skirU 
of  a  female's  garment  is  put  for  a  symbol  of  the  greatest 
insult  and  disgrace  (Jer.  xiii,  22, 26 ;  Nah.  iii,  5 ;  comp. 
Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  whereas  to  cover  her  with  one's  skirt  was 
a  token  of  matrimony  (Ruth  iii,  9),  or  to  remove  it  was 
preliminary  to  sexual  intercourse  (Deut.  xxiii,  1);  the 
wide  Oriental  outer  garment  serving  as  a  coverlet  by 
night.    See  Dress. 

Skjoeldr,  in  Norse  mythol(^,  is  the  name  of  a  la- 
mous  Danish  king  who,  after  many  conquests  and  great 
deeds,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  with  his  treasures  on 
board  a  ship  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds* — 
Vollmer,  Worterb,  d  Mythol,  s.  v. 

SkoU  (or  Skoell),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
terrible  son  of  Fenris  and  Gyge,  whose  form  was  that  of 
a  monstrous  giant  resembling  a  wolC  He  steadily  pur- 
sues the  sun  in  order  to  devour  it,  and  in  this  purpose 
he  will  eventually  succeed.  His  brother  Hate  wiU,  in 
like  manner,  devour  the  moon  in  the  end  of  the  world. 
— VoUmer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 
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Bkoptzi.    Sec  Rusbuk  Sbcts. 

Skald,  in  None  mythology,  was  (1)  the  yoangest 
of  the  three  Noma,  or  Fates,  who  guide  the  life  of  men. 
The  gods  often  seek  counsel  from  them ;  and  even  Odin 
has  not  the  power  to  alter  their  decrees.  (2)  A  Val- 
kyria  who,  accompanied  by  two  others,  rides  to  the  bat- 
tle-field to  invite  the  heroes  to  Odin's  banquet  in  Valhalla. 

Skull  (rbabsi,  ffuiffdlethf  so  called  from  its  rovnd 
form  [2  Kings  ix,  35 ;  "  head,"  1  Chron.  x,  10 ;  elsewhere 
"  poll  f  Kpdviov;  the  Lat.  crania m, Matt. xxvii, 33 ;  Mark 
XV,  22 ;  Luke  xxiii,  33 ;  John  xix,  17]).    See  Calvary. 

Sky  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  only  of 
^rw,  ahdchak  (Deut.  xxxui,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12 ;  Psa. 
xviii,  11;  Ixxvii,  17;  Isa.  xlv,  8;  Jer,  li,  9),  the  thick 
black  clouds  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  spread  over  the 
whole  firmament ;  and  thrice  (Matt,  xvi,  2, 8;  Heb.  xi, 
12)  of  oifpavoQ,  the  visible  expanse  of  air  (elsewhere 
^^ heaven").  In  Scripture  phraseology  the  heavens 
(D^^^),  as  the  opposite  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i,  8,  10), 

constitute  with  it  the  world  (i,  1 ;  ii)  1 ;  Deut.  xxx, 
19;  Psa.  1,  4),  for  which  idea  the  Heb.  had  no  other 
proper  expression.  According  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
the  sky  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  physical,  being 
a  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  or  rather 
as  a  fixed  expanse  (9'^p'l,  '^ firmament")  which  sep- 
arates these  (Gen.  i,  6,  8;  Psa.  civ,  8;  cxlviii,  4). 
Through  this  oceanic  heaven  were  poured  upon  the 
earth  rains,  dews,  snow,  and  hail  (Job  xxxviii,  2)  by 
means  of  openings,  which  were  under  the  divine  control, 
and  which  are  sometimes  called  windows  (rha^X,  Gen. 
vii,  11;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  vii,  2,  19)  or  doore  (D^rt'n, 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  23).  In  the  sky  hung  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  lights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i, 
14  sq.)>  and  above  it  sat  Jehovah  as  on  a  throne  (Psa. 
ciii,  3 ;  comp.  xxix,  3 ;  Ezek.  i,  26).  These,  however, 
were  rather  poetical  than  literal  representations  (comp. 
Exod.  xxiv,  10;  Dan.  xii,  8;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Ezek.  i, 
22 ;  Rev.  iv,  6),  for  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  a 
truer  conception  of  the  cosmical  universe  (Job  xxvi,7; 
xxxvi,  7).     See  Earth. 

Skyndir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  additional 
name  for  the  moon,  signifying  the  hcutening  one. 

Slack,  Comfort  I.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1835.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery,  and  in  1863  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church  at  Newton,  Jasper  Co., 
la.  This  was  hb  only  charge,  and  here  he  labored 
faithfully  tiU  his  death,  Feb.  24,  1865.  Mr.  Slack  was 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity  as  a  student,  his  interest 
in  the  missionary  cause,  and  his  devoted  piety.  The 
Rev.  George  Ransom,  of  Muir,  Mich.,  writes  of  him : 
"He  brought  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  an  accuracy 
of  judgment,  a  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  a  safety  in 
his  conclusions  which  are  rarely  achieved  save  by  the 
discipline  of  a  long  and  trying  experience."  See  Wil- 
son,  Presb.  Hist,  ^/maiiac,'l866,  p.  224,     (J.  L.  a) 

Slack,  Blijah,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lower  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1784, 
He  professed  religion  in  1801,  attended  the  grammar- 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1803  to  1806,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1808. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Trenton  Academy  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theolc^y  privately ;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1811; 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
1812,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  appertaining  duties 
for  five  years;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1817,  and 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  that  city.  In  1819,  the  Cincinnati  College 
being  established,  he  was  appointed  president  and  pro- 


fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  in  which 
position  he  remained  nntil  1828,  when,  from  deficient 
endowment,  the  college  closed.  During  this  time  he 
had,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  established 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  and  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal. In  1837  he  removed  to  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and 
established  a  high -school  for  young  men,  which  was 
very  successful;  but  in  1842  returned  to  Cincinnati, and 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  May  29,  1866.  Dr. 
Slack  was  very  closely  identified  for  several  years  with 
the  early  educatiooal  interests  of  the  West.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  See  Wilson,  Prtdk 
Uian  A  Inuxnacy  1867,  p.  197.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Slade,  Jonx,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episeo- 
pal  Chureh,  was  bom  on  Beech  Branch,  Beaufort  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  April  7,  1790.  He  joined  the  Chureh  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1822.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Soutli 
Carolina  Conference,  and  was  received  in  full  connection 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  ordained  elder;  but  his  health 
having  been  impaired  by  excessive  labors  and  exposure, 
he  was  made  superannuated.  In  f830  he  was  located, 
and  held  this  relation  until  1845,  when  upon  the  oi^ani- 
zation  of  the  Florida  Conference  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connection.  He  continued  his  ministe- 
rial labors  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  in 
a  few  da3's  resulted  in  death,  June  25, 1854.  Mr.  Slade 
possessed  an  intellect  of  high  order,  and  was  endowed 
with  great  courage,  lx>th  physical  and  moral.  He  was 
distingnished  for  his  humility,  his  self-d^iial,  his  de- 
votedness  to  Christ,  and  his  fidelity  to  all  his  Christian 
obligations.  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pu^rii, 
vii,  682. 

Slafter,  Cobodbn  H.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  Jan.  31, 1811.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  the  town  of  Lawrence,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  183L  Soon  after  his 
hopeful  conversion,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach 
the  GospeL  Like  so  many  other  young  men  whom  God 
calls  to  be  his  ser^'ants  in  the  ministry,  he  was  poor, 
and  saw  no  way  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  to  procure  an  education.  Trusting,  however, 
in  him  who,  he  believed,  had  chosen  him  to  enter  upon 
what  proved  to  be  his  life-work,  he  went  to  Hamilton, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  institution  in  that  place.  His 
frank  statement  of  his  feelings  and  wishes  won  the  con- 
fidence of  sympathizing  friends,  and,  along  with  what  he 
was  able  to  earn  by  bis  own  efforts,  he  was  supplied 
with  an  amount  of  funds  sufllcicnt  to  carry  him  through 
his  studies.  On  leaving  the  institution,  he  carried  with 
him  the  sincere  esteem  of  friends  who  had  given  him 
their  love  and  their  aid  to  fit  him  for  the  service  upon 
which  he  purposed  to  enter.  The  cause  of  Christian 
missions  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Slafter.  It  is  related  of  him  that  "  even  before  his  con- 
version what  he  had  heard  and  read  on  the  subject  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  on  looking  over  the  field,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  *  poor  perishing  heathen'  presented  a  claim 
which  he  could  not  resist.*'  Having  decided  what  was 
the  path  of  duty,  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Siam  field.  He  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Bangkok  via 
Singapore  Aug.  22, 1839.  The  hopes  which  had  been 
raised  with  reference  to  Mr.  Slaftcr's  qtialifications  for 
his  work  were  not  disappointed.  Having  acquired  the 
language,  he  entered  upon  his  missionary  labors  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  energy.  Having  in  his  mind 
made  a  survey  of  the  great  field  of  his  missionary  opera- 
tions, be  determined  in  person  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  visit  In  order  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  procured  and  had  fitted  up  a 
family  boat^  in  which  he  aind  his  companion  made  sev- 
eral excursions  upon  the  River  Meinaar,  and  the  canals 
which  connect  this  with  the  other  principal  rivers.    He 
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penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  oountnr  than 
any  other  Protestant  miseionary  has  ever  done.  It  was 
hu  earnest  desire  to  do  a  work  which  no  other  one  had 
done  before  him,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  dittiibute 
tracts  and  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Siamese  where  the  good  news  of  salvation 
throagh  Christ  had  never  before  been  proclaimed. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  messenger  of  death  came  to 
him,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
toils  April  17, 184L  It  seemed  a  dark  and  mysterious 
Providence  which  thus  early  in  bis  cweer  brought  to  a 
termination  so  many  cherisfaed  plans.  But  the  cause 
was  God's,  not  man*s,  and  **  he  doeth  all  things  weU." 
See  The  Baptitt  Memoriaiy  i,  82.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Slagfidr  (or  Finnr),  in  None  mythology,  was  a 
prince  of  Finnish  race,  who  was  a  great  hero  or  singer, 
and  whom  the  Yalkyria  Swanwit  chose  for  her  consort. 
She  forsook  him  after  eight  years,  and  he  now  seeks  her 
incessantly,  but  in  vain. — Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL 

8.V. 

Slander,  according  to  Dr.  Barrow,  is  uttering  false 
speeches  against  our  neighbor,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
Tame,  safety,  welfare,  and  that  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 
rashness,  ill-nature,  or  bad  design.  The  principal  kinds 
of  slander  are  these :  (1)  cliarging  others  with  faults  they 
are  not  guilty  of:  (2)  affixing  scandalous  names  and 
odious  characters  which  they  deserve  not ;  (3)  aspersing 
a  man*s  actions  with  fool  names,  importing  that  they 
proceed  from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends,  when 
it  does  not  or  cannot  appear;  (4)  perverting  a  man's 
words  or  acts  disadvantageously  by  affected  miscon- 
struction ;  (5)  partial  or  lame  representation  of  men's 
discourse  or  practice,  suppressing  some  part  of  the  truth 
or  concealing  some  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
explained;  (6)  instilling  sly  suggestions  which  create 
prejudice  in  the  hearers;  (7)  magnifying  and  aggravat- 
ing the  faults  of  others ;  (8)  imputing  to  our  neighbor's 
practice,  judgment,  or  profession  evil  consequences  which 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.— Buck,  ThtoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Slater  (or  Slatyer),  William,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  en- 
tered St.  Blary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1600,  removed  to  Brasc- 
noee  College  in  1607,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  the  following  year,  and  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship. 
In  1611  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  beneficed.  In 
1628  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  had  acquired 
oonstderable  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  died  in  Otterden, 
Kent,  where  he  was  bencfkMsd,  October  (or  November), 
1647.  His  works  arc,  ThrenodiOf  nve  Pandwtnum^  be- 
ing elegies  and  epitaphs  on  queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain  i^PaUt- Albion^  or  IJit- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1621,  fol.)  '^Genethliacon, 
we  Stemma  Beffis  Jacobi  (ibid.  1630,  fol.)  \—Tlu  Psalms 
of  David,  in  Foure  IxmffuageM — UebretOy  Greek,  Latins 
and  English  (1652,  16mo),  in  four  parts,  set  to  music, 
eto.  See  Bomej^  Hist,  of  Music ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
a.v. 

Slaughter,  Dkvkreaux  J.  C,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Din- 
widdle County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1817.  He  was  converted 
Aug.  16, 1835,  joined  the  Church  May,  1836,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  25,  and  received  on  trial  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  November,  1842.  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  November,  1844,  and  elder's  in  No- 
vember, 1846.  He  was  effective  and  very  useful  un- 
til 1862,  when,  because  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  su- 
pernumerary relation,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Nov.  6,  1870.  See  MinuUs  of  A  rmual  Conferences  of 
Af.  K  Churchy  South,  1870,  p.  403. 

Slavery,  Biblical.  (In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  we  make  use  of  whatever  appropriate  matter 
we  find  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto^  Smith,  and  Fair- 
baim.) 

I.  Terms  Employed  to  Designate  this  Condition, — The 
word  '*  slavery"  does  not  occur  in  the  English  ]5ible, 
and  the  word  *'  slave"  is  but  rarely  used,  once  (in  italics) 


to  supply  a  iknui  to  the  adf.  phraae  r.'^S  T'^b^  f^elid 
beyth,  "home-bom"  (Jer.  ii,  14,  ** servant"  hanng  been 
already  used  in  the  former  clause) ;  once  (Rev.  xviii,  IS) 
by  way  of  paraphrase  for  the  peculiar  use  of  aJi/ia,  body, 
i.  e.  person ;  and  four  times  in  the  Apocrj-pha  (Judith 
V,  11;  xiv,  13, 18;  1  Mace.  iii,41)  for  dov\o£,  which  is 
the  appropriate  classical  word.  The  Heb.  and  Greek 
terms  designating  Ber\*itude  are,  for  the  male,  ^39,  ebed, 
^oi;Xoc ;  for  the  female,  tlTSK,  em^,  or  l^MB^^  shiph' 
I'dhf  SovXfif  usually  rendered  "bondman,"  "servant," 
etc,  which  our  translators  have  instinctively  felt  were 
more  euphonious  and  appropriate  words.  Indeed,  the 
regular  term  for  bondman  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
*ia9  (ibed),  is  used  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  applica- 
tions than  our  word  stave ;  and  collateral  circumstances 
are  always  needed  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  service  which  it  denotes.  The  terra  is  used  to 
describe  individuals  viewed  as  the  servants  of  God,  as 
when  David  and  Daniel,  speaking  of  themselves  in 
prayer  to  the  Most  High, say,  "Put  not  away  thy  sei^ 
vant  in  anger"  (Psa.  xxvii,  9) ;  "Now,  therefore,  O  our 
God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant"  (Dan.  ix,  17).  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another 
who  occupied  high  positions,  as  to  Eliezer,  who  had  a 
place  in  Abraham's  household  something  similar  to  that 
of  a  prime-minister  at  court  (Gen.  xv,  2 ;  xxiv,  2),  and 
to  Jacob  with  reference  to  his  brother  Esau  (xxxiii,  6), 
See  the  Bibl,  Sac.  xii,  740-743 ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 
978, 979. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  8laver\',  though  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Jewish  system  of  servitude,  is 
not  wholly  appropriate.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  properly  expressed  the  legal  condition  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave- 
trade  and  the  offspring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters, 
and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  peq^etnal  and  heredi- 
tary. Nor  does  Jewish  ser\'itude  bear  any  resemblance 
to  modem  slavery,  which,  however  it  may  differ  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  in  some  of  its  minor  incidents, 
resembles  it  in  its  essential  principles.  If  under  the 
Roman  law  slaves  were  held  '*pro  nuUis,  pro  mortuis, 
pro  quadrupedibus,"  so,  until  lately,  under  the  laws  of 
several  of  the  United  States,  they  were  adjudged  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  in- 
tents, constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever;  and  their 
slaver^',  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was,  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  perpetual  and  hereditar}'. 

In  the  heat  of  modem  controversy,  indeed,  some  writ- 
ers have  been  led  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  noticed  above  necessarily,  or  in  point  of  fact  ever 
do,  designate  a  condition  of  absolute  bondage ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  ^3^,  it  is  certain  that  SovXoc,  both 
from  ita  etymological  signification  (from  dita,  to  bind), 
and  its  classical  usage,  is  the  prevalent  and  appropriate 
word  for  slave  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the  term. 
See  Sbrvitudk. 

II.  Forms  of  Scriptural  Slavery. — It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before 
the  Deluge,  when  violence  filled  the  earth,  and  drew 
upon  it  the  vengeance  of  God.  But  the  first  direct  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible 
is  fonnd  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  27,  28).  In 
£zek.'xxvii,  12, 18  we  find  a  reference  to  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  In 
the  Apocalypse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  merchandise 
of  pagan  Rome  (the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  (oioftara) 
and  the  souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii,  13).  The  sacred  his- 
torians refer  to  various  kinds  of  bondage : 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude, — ^The  exact  nature  of  this 
service  cannot  be  defined :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  equi- 
ty, and  kindness.    The  sen-ants  of  the  patriarchs  were 
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of  two  kinds,  those  *'boni  in  the  house"  and  those 
"  bought  with  money"  (Gen.  xvii,  18).    Abraham  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  large  number  of  servants.    At  one 
time  he  armed  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men, 
^  born  in  his  own  house,"  with  whom  he  pursued  the 
kings  who  had  taken  "  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  the  wom- 
en also,  and  the  people,"  and  recaptured  them  (xiv,  1- 
16).    The  servants  bnrn  in  the  house  were,  perhaps,  en- 
titled to  greater  privileges  than  the  others.     Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  a  horae-boni  servant,  was  Abraham's  stew- 
ard, and,  in  default  of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir 
(xv,  2-4).    This  class  of  servants  was  honored  with  the 
most  intimate  confidence  of  the  masters,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  important  services.    An  instance  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  in  Uen.  xxiv,  1-9,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief-servant  of  Abraham's  house,  who  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  wife  fur  Isaac,  though  then  forty  years  of  age.    The 
authority  of  Abraham  was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over 
his  patriarchate  or  family,  and  was  regulated  by  usage 
and  the  general  consent  of  his  dependents.    It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances;  nor,  from 
the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  his  char- 
acter, would  he  have  taken  advantage  of  any  circum> 
stances  to  oppress  or  degrade  them :  "  For  I  know  him," 
saith  the  Lord,  *'  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  ho  hath  spoken  of 
him"  (xviii,  19).   The  servants  of  Abraham  were  admit- 
ted to  the  same  religious  privileges  with  their  master, 
and  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant  (xvii,  9, 14, 24, 27). 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  *^  ser- 
vants" of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  constituted  his 
property  or  wealth.    Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii,  2,  5).     But  when  the 
patriarch's  power  or  greatness  is  spoken  of,  then  servants 
are  spoken  of  as  well  as  the  objects  which  constituted 
his  riches  (xxiv,  84,  85).     It  is  said  of  Isaac,  ^  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  greats  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  aercants^  (xxvi, 
18,  14,  16,  26,  28,  29).     When  Hamor  and  Shechem 
speak  to  the  Ilivites  of  the  riches  of  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
they  say,  "Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance 
and  every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours  ?"  (xxxi v,  23).   Jacob's 
wives  say  to  him,  "AH  the  riches  which  God  hath  taken 
from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and  our  children's."    Then 
follows  an  inventory  of  property:  *'all  his  cattle,"  "all 
his  goods,"  "  the  cattle  of  his  getting."    His  numerous 
servants  are  not  included  with  hu  property  (oomp.  xxxi, 
48,  and  also  ver.  1 6, 18).  When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Esau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  state 
and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only  of  his  riches, 
but  of  his  ffreaineu,  and  that  he  had  oxen  and  aases  and 
flocks,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants  (xxxii,  4, 5). 
Yet  in  the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  property  (ver.  14, 15 ;  see  also  xxxiv,  23 ;  xxxvi,  6, 
7).    In  no  single  instance  do  we  find  that  the  patriarchs 
cither  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  purchased 
them  of  third  persons.    Abraham  had  servants  "  bought 
with  money."     It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were 
bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  was  the  case.    The  probability  is  that  they  sold 
themselves  to  the  patriarch  Upr  an  equivalent;  that  is  to 
say,  they  entered  into  voluntary  engagements  to  serve 
him  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  in  return  for 
the  money  advanced  them.     It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  whatever  cogts  money  is  money  or  property.    The 
children  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their  first- 
born (Kumb.  xviii,  15,  16;  iii,  45,  51;  £xod.  xiii,  18; 
xxxiv,  20).     They  were,  moreover,  required  to  pay 
money  for  their  own  souls ;  and  when  they  set  them- 
selves or  their  children  apart  by  vow  unto  the  XiOrd,the 
price  of  release  was  fixed  by  statute  (Lev.  xxvii,  2-8). 
Boaz  bought  Buth  (Kuth  iv,  10).    Hosea  bought  his 


wife  (Hos.  iii,  2).  Jacob  bought  his  wives  Rachel  and 
Leah,  and,  not  having  money,  paid  for  them  in  labor, 
seven  yean  apiece  (Gen.  xxix,  16-23).  That  the  pur- 
chase of  wives,  either  with  mon^y  or  by  service,  was 
the  general  practice  is  plain  from  such  passages  aa 
£xod.  xxii,  17  and  1  Sam.  xviii,  25.  But  the  idea  of 
property  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  purchaseiw 
For  the  various  ways  in  which  the  terms  "bought,** 
"buy,"  and  "bought  with  money"  are  used,  consult 
Neh.  V,  8 ;  Gen.  xlvii,  18-26,  etc  In  Lev.  xxv,  47  will 
be  found  the  case  of  the  Israelite  who  became  the  seiw 
vant  of  the  stranger.  The  words  are, "  If  he  sell  himtdf 
unto  the  stranger."  Yet  the  51st  verse  says  that  this 
servant  was  "  bought,"  and  that  the  price  of  the  pur> 
chase  was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further  clue  to  Script- 
ure usage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  1  Kings  xxi,  20,  25; 
2  Kings  xvii,  17 ;  Isa.  Iv,  1 ;  Iii,  8 ;  see  also  Jer.  xxxiv, 
14;  Kom.  vi,  16;  vii,  14;  John  viii,  84.  Probably  Job 
had  more  servants  than  either  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i,  2,  3).  In  what  light 
he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated,  his  8er\*ants,  may  be 
gathered  from  Job  xxxi,  18-28.  That  Abraham  acted 
in  the  same  spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimony  in  Jer. 
xxii,  15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendanta,  who  used 
their  neighbor's  scr\'ice  without  wages,  and  gave  him 
not  for  his  work  (ver.  18). 

2.  Egyptian  Bondage,— Ihe  Israelites  were  frequently 
remindedi  after  their  exode  from  Egypt,  of  the  oppreft- 
sions  they  endured  in  that  "  house  of  bondage,"  from 
which  they  had  been  delivered  by  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  God.    The  design  of  these  admonitions  was  to 
teach  them  justice  and  kindness  towards  their  servants 
when  they  should  have  become  settled  in  Canaan  (Deut. 
V,  15;  viii,  14;  x,  19;  xv,  15;  xxiii,  7,  etc.),  as  well  as 
to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their  great  de- 
liverer.    The  Egyptians  had  domestic  servants,  who 
may  have  been  slaves  (Exod.  ix,  14, 20. 21 ;  xi,  5).  But 
the  Israelites  were  not  dispersed  among  the  families  of 
Egvpt ;  they  formed  a  special  community  (Gen.  xlvi, 
84;*  Exod.  ii,  9;  iv,  29;  vi,  14:  viii,  22,  24;  ix,  26;  x, 
23;  xi,  7 ;  xvi,  22;  xvii,  5).    They  had  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Goshen, "  the  best  part  of  the  land 
of  Egj'pt."    They  lived  in  permanent  dwellings,  their 
own  houses,  and  not  in  tents  (xii, 22).  Each  family  seems 
to  have  had  its  own  house  (ver.  4;  comp.  Acts  vii,  20); 
and,  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating  the  Pass- 
over, the  houses  could  scarcely  have  been  small  ones 
(Exod.  xii,  etc).    The  Israelites  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed  (ver.  11).    They  owned  "flocks  and  herds^ 
and  very  much  cattle"  (ver.  4, 6, 32, 87, 38).    They  had 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  although  occupying 
a  province  of  Eg^'pt  and  trihutary  to  it,  they  preserved 
their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their  internal  or- 
ganization throughout  (ii,  1;  iii,  16,  18;  v,  19;  vi,  14, 
25;  xii,  19,  21).    They  had  to  a  considerable  degrse 
the  disposal  of  their  own  time  (ii,  9;  lit,  16, 18;  iv,  27, 
29,  31 ;  xii,  6).    They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fine  arts  (xxxii,  4 ;  xxxv,  22, 35).   They  were  all  armed 
(xxxii,  27).    The  women  seem  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  domestic  refinement    They  were  familiar  with 
instruments  of  music,  and  skilled  in  the  working  of  fine 
fabrics  (xv,  20;  xxxv,  25,  26);  and  both  males  and  fe- 
males were  able  to  read  and  write  (Deut.  xi,  18,  20; 
xvii,  19;  xxvii,  8).    Their  food  was  abundant  and  of 
great  variety  (Exod.  xvi,  8;  Numb,  xi,  4,  5;  xx,  5). 
The  service  required  from  the  Israelites  by  their  task- 
mastere  seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  males  only, 
and  apparently  a  portion  only  of  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  labor  at  any  one  time.    As  tributaries,  they 
probably  supplied  levies  of  men,  from  which  the  wealthy 
appear  to  have  been  exempted  (Exod.  iii,  16;  iv,  29; 
V,  20).    The  poor  were  the  oppressed,  "  and  all  the  ser- 
vice wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rig- 
or" (i,  11-14).    But  Jehovah  saw  their  ''afflictions  and 
heard  their  groanings,"  and  delivered  them  after  having 
inflicted  the  most  terrible  plagues  on  their  oppressors. 
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•  8.  Jewish  Slavery* — The  institntioii  of  sUvery  was 
Acogniaed,  though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure  to 
every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as  the  no- 
tion of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  phases  of  society 
without,  at  all  events,  entailing  severer  evils  than  those 
which  it  produces.  Exclusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct 
that  gains  strength  in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy  in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact 
with  alienSb  In  the  case  of  war  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or  reducing 
them  to  slavery,  llie  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
such  acts  and  outrages  as  disqualified  •  person  for  the 
society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again,  as  citizenship  in- 
volved the  condition  of  freedom  and  independence,  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disfran- 
chisement to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  con- 
tingency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence. In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of 
the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  a  laboring  class,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity. Hired  serx'lce  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  many  cases  occupied 
the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or  laborer  of 
modem  times,  though  differing  from  him- in  regard  to 
-political  status.  The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave 
khows  that  service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condi- 
tion; for  the  term  ebedj  usually  applied  to  him,  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  signifying  *'  to  work,"  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust 
held  by  free  men.  In  short-,  service  and  slavery  would 
have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  be  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  accord- 
ing as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non-Hebrew,  and, 
if  the  latter,  according  as  he  was  bought  with  money 
(Gen.  xvii,  12;  Exod.  xii,  44)  or  bom  in  the  house 
(Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  23).  We  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  condition  of  these  classes,  as  regards  their 
original  reduction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it 
might  be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
state. 

(I.)  Hebrew  Slavet, —  (1.)  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — 
(a)  poverty;  (6)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (c)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance  and  pev^ 
chance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  25, 89).  It  has  been  debated  whether,  under  this 
law,  a  creditor  could  seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a 
slave.  The  words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference,  for 
the  poor  man  is  said  in  Lev.  xxv,  39  to  tell  himself  (not 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  **  be  sold ;"  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
787) ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude, 
and  this  under  the  pressure,  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in  2 
Kings  iv,  I  and  Neh.  v,  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless  times, 
while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  is  probably  borrowed  from  Boman  usages  (Matt. 
xviti,  25).  The  words  in  Isa.  1, 1, "  Which  of  my  cred- 
itors is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you?'*  have  a  prima  fa- 
cie bearing  upon  the  question,  but  in  reality  apply  to 
one  already  in  the  condition  of  slaver}'.  The  com- 
mission of  thefl  rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude, 
whenever  restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale 
prescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  1,  3).  The  thief 
was  bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution- 
money  in  the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had 
been  committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  A  nt,  xvi, 
1, 1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a  thief 


to  a  foreigner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected  he  would 
be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  '*  sold  for'  his 
thelt,"  L  t,for  the  amowU  ofhvs  thefL  This  law  con- 
trasts favorably  with  that  of  the  Komans,  under  which 
a  thief  became  the  actual  property  of  his  master.  The 
exercise  of  paternal  authority  was  limited  to  the  sale 
of  a  daughter  of  tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with 
the  ulterior  view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the 
purchaser  (Exod.  xxi,  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps 
hardly  be  regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordi- 
narv  sense  of  the  term. 

(2.)  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  terminated 
in  three  ways :  (a)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission 
of  all  ckims  against  him ;  (6)  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  40),  which  might  arrive  at 
any  period  of  his  servitude ;  and  (c),  failing  either  of 
these,  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his 
servitude  commenced  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
eqtudly  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Kab- 
binical  writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  for* 
mer.  The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the 
sabbatical  principle  in  general,  bnt  not  to  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  reference  to 
the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (I^v.  xxv,  1 
sq. ;  Deut.  xv,  1  sq.).  We  have  a  single  instance,  in- 
deed, of  the  sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  gen- 
eral manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves,  but  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  law  relating  to  such 
cases  (Jer.  xxxiv,  14).  To  the  above  modes  of  ob- 
taining liberty  the  Babbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  a  master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  ex- 
cept a  son  (Maimonides,  A  bad,  2,  §  12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his 
intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or,  more 
exactly,  at  the  place  of  judgment),  and  then  the  master 
was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl  (Exod.  xxi,  6),  driving  the  awl 
into  or  ^unto  the  door,*'  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  and 
thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  Whether  the  door  was 
that  of  the  master's  house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuar}% 
as  Ewald  (Alierth,  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
hd-elohim,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced 
by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connection  is  established 
between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was  probably  a  token  of 
subjection,  the  ear  being  the  organ  through  which  com- 
mands were  received  (Psa.  xl,  6).  A  similar  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Mesopotamians  (Juvenal,  i,  104), 
the  Lydians  (Xenophon,  A  nab,  iii,  1,  81),  and  other  an- 
cient nations.  A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this 
operation  remained,  according  to  the  words  of  the  law, 
a  servant  "  forever"  (Exod.  xxi,  6).  These  words  are, 
however,  interpreted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8,  28)  and 
by  the  Babbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom  that  was 
then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the  cultivation 
of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter  point  no  doubt 
presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
*<  forever"  in  any  other  than  its  obvious  sense  presents 
still  greater  difficulties. 

(3.)  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to  treat 
him,  not  **as  a  bond-servant,  but  sa  a  hired  servant  and 
as  a  sojourner ;"  and  again,  ^  not  to  rule  over  him  with 
rigor"  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  40,  48).  The  Babbinists  specified 
a  variety  of  duties  as  coming  under  these  general  pre- 
cepts: for  instance,  compensation  for  personal  injury, 
exemption  from  menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the 
master's  sandals  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter;  the  use  of 
gentle  language  on  the  part  of  the  master;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from  them 
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(Mielziaefi  Sklavm  hei  dm  Uebr,  p,  81).  At  the  teimi- 
natton  of  his  sorvitude  the  master  was  enjoined  not  to 
"  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  lib- 
erally out  of  his  floclE,  his  floor,  and  his  wine -press 
(Dent.  x\%  18, 14).  Such  a  custom  would  stimulate  the 
servant  to  faithful  service,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  gift  was  left  to  the  master's  discretion ;  and  it  would 
also  provide  him  with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the 
world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a 
"  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  tlie  servitude  could 
be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the  master 
of  the  purchase*money  paid  fur  the  servant,  after  de- 
ducting a  sum  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  ser\''itude  (Lev.  xxv,  47-^5).  The 
servant  might  be  redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one 
of  his  relations,  and  the  object  of  this  regulation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obliga- 
tion of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
•end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling 
to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case  she  was 
entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  service,  together 
with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  (Deut  xv,  12, 13).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  a  woman  could  not  be  condemned  to  servitude 
for  theft;  neither  could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual 
servitude  by  having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  48). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to  mar- 
riage, there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas, 
would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for 
instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the  time 
of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  case,  it  must  be 
remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should 
he  leave  when  his  term  bad  expired,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master 
(Exod.  xxi,  4,  5).  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is, 
evidently,  that  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
were  slaves;  they  inberitcil  the  mother's  disqualifica- 
tion. Such  a  condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  in- 
cidentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his  young 
daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  the  latter's 
marrying  her  himself  or  of  bis  giving  her  to  his  son 
(ver.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of  this 
proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the 
light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  lUbbini- 
cal  view  (which,  however,  we  consider  very  doubtful) 
that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  before  the 
marriage  could  take  place.  But  even  if  this  consent 
were  not  obtained,  the  paternal  authori^  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  violently  strained;  for  among  ancient  nations 
that  authority  was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the 
life  of  a  child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  female  slave  was  in  this  case  termed 
n^S<,  as  distinct  from  iinElir,  applied  to  the  ordinary 
household  slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  is  described  by  the  latter  term  before  the 
birth  of  Isbmael,  and  bv  the  former  after  that  event 
(comp.  Gen.  xvi,  1 ;  xxi,  10).  The  relative  value  of 
the  terms  is  expressed  in  Abigairs  address,  "  Let  thine 
handmaid  {amiah)  be  a  sen'ant  {shiphkah)  to  wash," 
etc  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus 
sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions: [1]  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do;"  i.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six 
years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  he  had  purchased  her.  [2]  Should  he  not  wish 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to  procure 
her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money 
(perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the 


value  of  her  services).  [8]  If  he  betrothed  her  to  hi 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  aa  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  [4]  If  either  be 
or  his  son,  having  married  h^,  took  a  second  wife,  it 
should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first  [6]  If  nei- 
ther of  the  three  above-specified  alternatives  took  place, 
the  maid  waa  entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  lib- 
erty (Exod.  xxi,  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce  it  in 
NehMBmiah's  time  met  with  decided  reristance  (Keh.  v, 
5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves  should  be  sold 
to  foreigners  roused  the  greatest  animoeity  (Joaephus^ 
A  rU.  xvi,  1, 1).  Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced 
to  slavery  as  war-captives  at  different  periods  by  the 
Phcenidans  (Joel  iii,  16),  the  Philistines  (ibid. ;  Amos  i, 
6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace,  iii,  41;  2  Mace,  viii,  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Josephus,  AnU  xii,  i,  8),  and,  above  all,  by 
the  Komans  ( H^ar,  vi,  9, 8).  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  numbers  reduced  to  slavery  by  war  from  the  ain- 
gle  fact  that  Nicanor  calculated  on  realizing  2000  tal- 
ents in  one  campaign  by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  for  a  talent  (2  Mace  viii,  10, 11),  the  number 
required  to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phooni- 
dans  were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Amos  i,  9),  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Mace  viii,  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ezek.  xxvii,  IdX  and  selling  them 
wherever  they  could  find  a  market  about  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  in  Joel's  time  to 
the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii,  6),  it  being  uncertain 
whether  that  name  represents  a  people  in  South  Arabia 
or  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was 
probabh*^  through  the  Tyrians  that  Jews  were  trans- 
ported in  Obadiah's  time  to  Sepharad,  or  Sardis  (Obad. 
20).  At  Rome  vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  from  the 
state  of  slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at 
which  the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  consider* 
aUy  below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Greece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  thirty  .shek- 
els (=about  $18), as  stated  below;  in  the  latter  at 
about  one  and  a  quarter  mina  (  =about  $20),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon  {Meau  ii,  5,  2)  tA  the  ordinary  price  at  Athena 
The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offered  them  was  only  about 
$12  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves  were  sold  as  high  as 
a  talent  (about  $1058)  each  (Xenophon,  he,  eiL;  Jo- 
sephus, yin/.  xii,  4,  9). 

(IL)  Non^/Iebrew  Slavet, — (1.)  The  majority  of  non- 
Hebrew  slaves  were  war-captives,  cither  the  Canaanitea 
who  had  survived  the  general  extermination  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the 
other  surrounding  nations  (Numb,  xxxi,  26  sq.).  Be- 
sides these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  tiom  for- 
eign slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv,  44, 45) ;  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Kabbinists  fur- 
ther deemed  that  any  person  who  performed  the  services 
of  a  slave  became  ipto/aelo  a  slave  (Mishna,  Keduth.  i, 
8).  The  children  of  ^ves  remained  slaves^  being  the 
class  described  as  ^'bom  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv,  14; 
xvi i,  12 ;  Ecdes.  ii,  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to 
their  number  applies  to  the  post -Babylonian  period, 
when  they  amounted  to  7887,  or  about  one  to  six  of  the 
free  population  (Ezra  ii,  65).  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed  to  the 
system.  The  average  value  ^  a  slave  appean  to  have 
been  thirty  shekels  (Exod.  xxi,  82),  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilitiea.  The  estimation 
of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii,  2-8  probably  applies  to 
war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Locd,  and 
the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in  that  case  xepie- 
sent  the  ordinary  value  of  such  slaves. 

(2.)  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted  af^wan 
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from  Exod.  xxi,  26, 27 ;  Lev.  xix,  20.  As  to  the  metl^ 
ods  bj  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing 
in  the  Bible;  but  the  Rabbiniite  specify  the  following 
four  methods:  [1]  ledemptioR  by  k  moner  payment; 
[2]  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom ;  [S]  testamentary^  dispo- 
aition ;  or  [4]  any  act  that  implied  manumiasitMi,  such 
as  making  a  slave  one*S  heir  (Mielziner,  p^  65, 66). 

(8.)  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession"  of  his 
master,  appanntly  with  a  special  reference  to  the  power 
which  the  latter  had  of  dbposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as 
he  would  any  other  artide  of  personal  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  45, 46);  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  roaster's 
**  money"  (Exodi  xxi,  21),  i.  Ck  as  representing  a  certain 
money  value.  Such  expressions  show  that  he  was  re- 
garded very  much  in^  the  light  of  a  maact/nam,  or  chat- 
teL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  his  person :  wilful  murder  of  a  slave 
entailed  the  same  punubment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free 
man  (Lev.  xxiv,  17, 22).  So,  again,  if  a  master  inflicted 
so  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his  ser* 
vant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of  which 
probably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for 
the  Babbinical  view  that  the  words  **  he  shall  be  surely 
punished,"  or,  more  correctly,  ^Mt  is  to  be  avenged," 
imply  a  sentence  of  death,  is  wholly  untenable  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  No  punishment  at  all  was  imposed  if  the 
alave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or  two  (ver. 
21),  the  loss  of  the  slave  being  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
punishment  in  that  case.  There  is  an  apparent  dispro- 
portion between  this  and  the  fidlowing  regulation,  aris- 
ing probably  out  of  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  injury  was  effected.  In  this  case  the  law  is 
speaking  of  legitimate  punishment  **  with  a  rod ;"  in  the 
next,  of  a  violent  assault.  A  minor  personal  injury, 
such  OB  the  kiss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (ver.  26,  27). 
The  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
gentlo-'occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we  infer  from  Solo- 
mon's advice  (Prov.  xxix,  19,  21),  nor  do  we  hear  more 
than  twice  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  10;  1  Kings  ii,  89).  The  slave  was  consid- 
ered by  a  conscientwus  master  as  entitled  to  justice 
(Job  xxxi,  18-15)  and  honorable  treatnsent  (Prov.  xxx, 
10).  A  slave,  according  to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power 
of  acquiring  property  for  himself;  whatever  he  might 
become  entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for 
personal  injury,  reverted  to  hu  master  (Mielxiner,  p. 
55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  constitute 
htm  fab  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv,  8),  or  jointly  with 
his  children  (Prov.  xvii,  2) ;  or,  again,  he  might  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chron.  ii,  85). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privi- 
leges was  Ikvorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (<>en. 
xvii,  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Pas- 
chal sacriAee  (Exod.xii,44)  as  well  as  of  the  other  re^ 
ligious  festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  11,  14).  It  is 
implied  that  every  slave  must  have  been  previously 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  **  bom 
in  the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  those  who  were  *' bought  with  money,"  as  adults, 
could  always  be  induced  to  change  their  creed,  or  how 
they  ccmid  be  circumcised  without  having  changed  iL 
The  Mosaic  law  certainly  presupposes  a  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jehovah  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  and  would  therefore  enforce  the  dismi»> 
sal  or  extermination  of  slaves  who  persisted  in  hea- 
thenism. 

The  occupations  of  slsves  were  of  a  menial  chamcter, 
as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv,  89,  consisting  partly  in  the  work 
of  the  house  and  partly  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
master.  Female  slaves,  for  instance,  ground  the  com  in 
the  handroill  (Exod.  xi,5;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa.  xlvii,  2), 
or  gleaned  in  the  harvest-field  (Ruth  ii,  8).  They  also 
baked,  washed, cooked,  and  nursed  the  children  (Mishna, 


Ketkub,  V,  5).  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  not  speci- 
fied; the  most  trostworthy  held  confidential  posts,  such 
as  that  of  steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv,  2 ;  xxiv,  2), 
of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2),  and  of  tenants  to  per* 
sons  of  large  estate ;  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix,  2, 10). 

In  Mohammedan  Asia  the  s^vea  termed  ''house- 
bom"  are  regarded  with  pectdiar  esteem.  They  form 
pari  of  their  master's  family,  and  their  welfare  is  an  ob- 
ject of  his  peculiar  care.  They  are  the  moat  attached 
of  his  adherents,  and  often  inherit  a  large  share  of  his 
wealth.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  childless  per- 
sons to  adopt  a  favorite  slave  of  this  class  as  their  own 
child  and  heir,  or  sometimes  they  purchase  promising 
boys  when  young ;  and,  after  having  brought  them  up  in 
their  own  faith,  formally  adopt  them  as  their  chiklren. 

4.  Gibeoniiiih  Sertitwde, — The  condirion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjatfa- 
jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  not  that 
of  slavery ;  it  was  voluntary  (Josh,  ix,  8-1 1 ).  They 
were  not  employed  in  the  foroilies  of  the  Israelites,  but 
resided  in  their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  dutinct,  though 
not  independent,  community  (x,  6~18).  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  by  Saul  were  avenged  by  the  Al- 
mighty on  his  descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  They 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  **  house  of  Ood,"  or  the  Taberosicle ;  and  only  a 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  could  have  been  engaged 
at  any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities,  one 
of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities. 
The  service  they  rendered  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  protection.  No  service  seems 
to  have  been  required  of  their  n-ives  and  daughters. 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  they  dwelt 
at  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  26;  see  also  1  Chron.  ix,2;  Ezni  ii,48; 
Neh.  vii,  24 ;  viii,  17 ;  x,  28 ;  xi,  21).     See  Nkthinim. 

5.  Mctnan  <S/aivry.— Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery  referred  to 
in  the  New  Test,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Jews  iHiMessed  any  slaves  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Suf- 
fice it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  slavery  was  perpetual  and  hereditar}*,  the  slave 
bad  no  protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rsge,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondman  was  viewed  less  as  a 
human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  dominion,  than  as  an 
inferior  animal,  dependent  wholly  on  the  will  of  his 
owner.  The  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave — a  power  which  contin- 
ued, at  least,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
might,  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  were  some- 
times crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might  force  them 
to  become  prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and,  instead  of  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage-tie,  their  temporary 
unions  (rontutfemia)  were  formed  and  dissolved  at  his 
command,  families  and  friends  were  separated,  and  no 
obligation  existed  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
craelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
into  European  colonies— both  law  and  custom  being  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Blair,  In- 
ifuiryi$aothe  State o/Slavetyanumpf he  Romans  [  1883  J). 
The  Mohammedan  law,  also,  in  this  respect,  contrasts 
favorably  with  those  of  the  European  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves  was  no 
doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the  early  effects  of 
Christian  principles  were  manifest  in  mitigating  the 
horrors,  and  bringing  about  the  gradual  abolition,  of 
slavery.  Onesirous,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  was  liberated  by  Philemon  (ver.21) ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  in  Wright's  i9/<i- 
very  (ut  infra^  p.  60),  see  the  preface  of  Euthaltus  to  this 
epistle.  The  ser>-ile  condition  formed  no  obstacle  to 
attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood.   Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  sub- 
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ject.  "  It  was,"  says  M.  Guizot, "  by  patting  an  end  to 
the  cruel  institution  orslavcn'  that  Christianity  extend- 
ed its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war;  and  that 
barbarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit,  ceased  to 
be  so  destructive"  (Milmairs  Gibbon,  i,  61 ).  **  It  is  not," 
says  Robertson,  "  the  authority  of  any  single  detached 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion,  more  powerful  than  any  particular 
command,  which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world."  Although,  even  in  the  most 
corrupt  times  of  the  Church,  the  operation  of  Christian 
principles  tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  tliey  unfort- 
unately did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the 
European  settlements  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
together  with  that  nefarious  traffic  the  suppression  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Wilberforce  forever 
illustrious.  Modem  sen'itude  had  all  the  characteristic 
evils  of  the  Koman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  slavery*.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortu- 
nate prejudice  of  color,  which  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient^ (Linstant,  Essai  [  1841]).  It  was  the  benevolent 
wish  of  the  philosophic  Heider  (ffistojy  of  Man  [  1788]) 
that  the  time  might  come  **  when  we  shall  look  back 
with  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman  traffic  in  ne- 
groes as  on  the  ancient  Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  hel- 
ots." This  is  now  legall}*,  if  not  actually,  the  case  in  all 
civilized  countries.    See  Slavery,  Modern* 

III.  EihiccU  Consideratiofu. — These  have  been  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  discussion;  but 
their  importance  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
slaver}'  in  the  Bible  requires  a  fuller  notice,  especially 
as  it  has  been  boldly  claimed  that  the  above  facts  justi- 
fy the  detention  of  human  beings  in  menial  servitude. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  patriarchal  slavery  were  so 
very  different  from  those  of  modem  times  that  no  argu- 
ment in  this  regard  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if 
Abraham's  "servants"  had  chosen  to  mn  away,  there 
was  no  power  by  which  they  could  have  been  compelled 
to  return.  But  even  if  there  had  been,  and  if  their  state 
conld'be  proved  to  be  ever  so  severe,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  condition  of  society  had  the  approval,  much 
less  the  authority,  of  God,  either  in  its  institution  or  its 
continuance.  There  were  many  social  usages  in  those 
days  which  were  only  tolerated  for  a  time,  until  a  bet- 
ter economy  should  supervene. 

2.  This  last  consideration  likewise  applies,  in  part,  to 
the  whole  system  of  Jewish  slavery.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  this  mode  of  vindicating  Mosaism  on  the  point 
in  question.  The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great 
principles.  It  requires  supreme  love  to  Grod  and  univer- 
sal love  among  men ;  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly  forbidden  and  con- 
demned. Hence,  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard  against  all  slavery  and  slave- 
trading  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated 
this  oidiuance:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth 
him,. or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death"  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  DeuL  xxiv,  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form— man-y^/ea/tn^,  eelt^ 
infft  and  holdinff — the  penalty  for  cither  of  which  was 
death.  The  law  punished  the  stealing  of  mere  property 
by  enforcing  restitution ;  in  some  cases  twofold,  in  oth- 
ers fivefold  (Exod.  xxii,  14).  When  property  was  sto- 
len the  legal  penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person 
injured;  but  when  a  man  was  stolen  no  property  com- 
pensation was  allowed:  death  was  inflicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  trans- 
gression, God  thereby  declaring  the  infinite  dignity  and 
worth  of  man  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  great  fact  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  (Gen.  i,  26-28)— a  high 
distinction,  more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solem- 
nity (v,  1 ;  ix,  6).     Such  was  the  operation  of  this  law, 


and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  have  not  the  re- 
motest hint  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of  slaves  ever 
occurred  among  the  Israelitea.  The  dties  of  Judna 
were  not,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,fllave-mar- 
keCs,  nor  were  there  found  tJiroughoat  aU  its  coasts 
either  helots  or  slaves. 

8.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  aervitodei 
even  of  the  modified  kind  described  in  the  Old  Test., 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  system  gradually  lost  ground  and  disap- 
peared. Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  could  with  any 
propriety  be  called  slavery.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
however,  that  slavery  of  the  most  obnoxious  type  did 
prevail  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
has  been  argueid  that  sinoe  the  apostles  did  not  every- 
where openly  denounce  it,  therefore  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  GospeL  But 
there  is  a  wide,  unbridged  interval  here  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  The  whole  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  subjugation  of  one  roan  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  an- 
other. The  mutual  love  which  it  enjoins,  the  brother- 
hood of  believers  which  it  establishes,  the  golden  rale 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  the 
model  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  the  blessed 
Saviour  himself,  are  all  utterly  repugnant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  men,  buying  and  selling  them,  and  hold- 
ing them  to  enforced  labor;  and  accordingly  it  has  ever 
been  found  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  footing  Which 
the  Gospel  has  obtained  in  any  country  the  system  of 
slavery  has  declined  and  in  the  end  died  out.  This  un- 
just system  has  its  root  in  the  evil  passions  of  depraved 
human  nature,  and  in  certain  states  of  society  it  flour- 
bhes ;  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  effected 
by  the  merciful  religion  of  Jesus  gradually  brings  a 
withering  blight  upon  it  which  ultimately  quite  d^ 
strovs  it. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  apostles 
place  themselves  in  more  direct  and  obvious  opposition 
to  it  while  visiting  the  cities  and  countries  of  heathen 
nations?  Why  did  they  not  everywhere  denounce  it 
and  command  the  whole  world  to  relinquish  it?  Now 
such  questions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Who  were  the  apostles  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  in  that  age?  They  were 
men  of  no  worldly  infiuence,  few,  and  poor,  and  despised,  . 
strangers  wherever  they  appeared;  and  the  effect  of 
their  entering  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  any*  of 
the  institutions  of  society  would  have  been  to  throw 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  GospeL  This  course,  moreover,  would  have  mani- 
fested the  folly  of  expecting  to  reap  before  the  seed 
was  sown.  First  of  all,  it  was  indispensable  that  men's 
moral  notions  should  be  rectified;  that  the  principles 
of  love  and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  inculcated 
upon  them ;  that  they  should  discover  in  the  one  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  for  rich  and  poor,  for  bond  and  free,  for 
men  of  all  colors  and  dimes,  that  God  looked  upon  them 
oil  with  equal  favor;  and  not  until  these  ideas  were 
embraced  by  multitudes,  and,  in  fact,  permeated  the 
great  mass  of  society,  was  it  possible  that  a  system  so 
rooted  as  slavery  could  be  plucked  up  or  even  much 
changed. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Ddiverer  and  Redeemer 
of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
were  those  of  universal  justice  and  benevolence,  and  as 
such  were  subversive  of  every  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  To  suppose,  therefore,  as  has  l)een  rashly 
asserted,  that  Jesus  or  his  apostles  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  existing  s^-stems  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  to  dishonor  them.  That  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  {SovXoi)  were  inculcated 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col.  iii,  22;  iv,  1 ;  Tit.  ii, 
9;  1  Pet.  ii,  18;  Ephes.  vi,  5-9).  But  the  performance 
of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  supposing 
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tbem  to  hare  been  sUT»-maflten,  would  hare  been  tan- 
tamoont  to  the  otter  sabTenion  of  the  relation.  There 
can  be  110  doabt  either  that  *^  servants  imder  the  yoke," 
or  the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters  (1  Tin.  vi,  1).  But  this  argues 
no  approval  of  the  relation ;  for  (1)  Jesus,  in  an  analo- 
gous case,  appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as 
superseding  such  temporary  regulations  as  the  *'  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts**  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
Wright  [Rev.W.],  Slavery  at  the  Cape  0/ Good  hope 
[1831],  p.  58) ;  and  (2)  Paul,  while  counselling  the  du- 
Ues  of  contentment  and  submission  under  inevitable 
bondage,  inculcates  at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the 
duty  of  adopting  all  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  his 
freedom  (1  Cor.  vii,  18-20>  We  are  aware  that  the 
application  of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by  Chiysos- 
tom,  Photius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery  which  Paul  here  rec- 
ommends the  slave  to  prefer.  But  although  this  in- 
terpretation is  indeed  rendered  admissible -by  the  con- 
text, yet  the  more  received  meaning,  or  that  which 
counsels  freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with 
the  preceding  phrase,  **  if  thou  mayest  he  made  frect 
use  it  rather,"  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  "  more  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free-minded 
Paur  (Bilroth,  CrnnmeHtary  on  CorinthiatUf  in  Bib,  Cak), 
Besido^  the  ^aracter  of  the  existing  slavery  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  as  Paul  sent  back  Ones- 
imns  to  Philemon,  he  thus  not  only  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  slavery,  but  even  countenanced  the  princi- 
ples of  modem  fugitive-slave  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
weakest  arguments  that  could  well  be  employed.  Did 
Paul  send  back  Onesimus  against  his  will,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  labelled  as  a  piece  of  property  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  sent  him  as  one  brother  to  another»a  con- 
vert, like  his  master,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  whole 
epistle  implies  that  Onesimus  returned  with  his  own 
firee  consent,  because  persuaded  that  he  would  now  be 
more  happy  with  Philemon  than  anywhere  else^  What 
-countenance  is  there  here  for  a  fugitive -slave  law  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  runaways?  Can  we  imagine 
that  Paul  would  have  spontaneously  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  such  a  law  when  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  reKgion  he  had  been  reared  in,  which  ex> 
pressly  forbade  that  any  servant  who  had  fled  from  his 
master  should  be  sent  back  to  him  ?  This  would  have 
been  not  only  to  ignore  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  even  to  fsli  below  the  lower  platform  of  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation.  This  would  have  been  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  foolish  counsellors  of  Rehoboam,  and 
to  exchange  the  whip  of  Solomon's  gentle  reign  for  the 
scorpion  of  intolerable  oppression.  The  return  of  Onesi- 
mus to  Philemon  was  the  return  of  one  friend  to  another 
with  the  congratulations  of  a  common  friend  who  was 
onspeakably  dear  to  both.  Slavery  finds  no  support  at 
all  in  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  its 
principles  from  Scripture  does  the  utmost  dishonor  to 
the  benign  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  GospeL 

IV.  LiiertUure, — A  calm  and  complete  view  of  He- 
brew servitude  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
of  Mielziner,  Die  VerhSltmste  der  SlUaven  bei  den  alien 
HtirSem^  nach  bibliichen  und  talmudiscken  Quellen  dar- 
getteUt  (Copenhag.  and  Leips.  1859),  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Schmidt  in  the  (Gettysburg)  Evangelical 
Review^  Jan.  1862,  p.  31 1-855.  Older  treatises  arc  those 
of  Abicht,  De  Servis  Uehr.  (Ups.  1704) ;  Mieg,  ConMi' 
tuUonea  Servi  Heb.  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin,  (Herb.  1785). 
See  also  Barnes,  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  ( Phila. 
1846);  Baphall,  Bible  View  0/ Slavery  (N.Y.  1861); 
Jour,  Sac  Lit,  Oct.  1859 ;  Jan.  1860 ;  New^Englandery 
Uny,  1860 ;  A  mer.  TheoL  Rev,  April,  1861 ;  A  mer,  Preth, 
Rev,  July,  1861 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  July,  1862 ; 
Bow,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1878,  p.  147.  Comp.  the  nu- 
merous earlier  controversial  articles  cited  by  Poole,  In- 


dex, s.  V.    See  also  the  two  articles  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

SLAVERY,  MoDKKN.  Ancient  slaveiT,  especially 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  became  a  system  of  ex- 
treme cruelty.  Christianity,  though  it  did  not  do  away 
with  slavery,  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave.    See  Slavery,  Rxlatiom  or,  to  Ciiristiakity. 

1,  In  Asia  and  Europe, — Justinian  did  much  to  prc^ 
mote  the  eventual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  Church 
excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their  slaves  to 
death  without  warrant  from  the  Judge.  But  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  again  increased,  multitudes  being  brought 
by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  in  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  empire  slavery  continued  long 
after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  eventually 
merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom, 
which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  contact  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedan* 
ism  during  the  Crusades  gave  a  new  impulse  to  slav- 
ery, neither  party  having  scruples  about  the  enslaving 
uf  those  belonging  to  the  other.  From  the  10th  to 
the  14th  century  there  grew  up  a  considerable  slave- 
trade,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  The  great  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy  engaged  laigely  in  slave- 
trading,  the  Venetians  even  selling  Christians  to  Mos- 
lems. Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  the  slaves  be- 
ing, however,  mostly  Moslems  and  other  unransomed 
prisoners  of  war.  Under  the  Saxons,  the  slave-trsde 
flourished  in  England,  Bristol  being  the  chief  market, 
whence  many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
England  slavery  was  never  very  popular,  and  the  Irish 
early  emancipated  their  bondmen.  Slavery  still  exists 
in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in  a  very  mild 
form.  It  being  a  political  rather  than  a  social  institu- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  the  slave  not  only  to  obtain  lib- 
erty, but  also  to  secure  the  highest  social  position.  For 
a  long  time  the  Algerine  corsairs  took  large  numbers  of 
captives  from  among  the  Christian  nations  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Ireland,  seisE- 
ing  people  whom  they  reduced  to  slaver}%  The  Euro- 
pean powera  made  frequent  wan  on  the  Barbary  states, 
and  the  United  States  also  resorted  to  force  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  The  success- 
ful bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816  by  an  English  fleet 
commanded  by  lord  Exmouth  put  an  end  to  white  slav- 
ery in  Barbary. 

2.  Negro  Slavery, — The  slave-trade  in  negroes  existed 
three  thousand  yean  ago,  at  least,  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans brought  nurobera  of  black  slaves  from  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.  The  Venetians,  no  doubt,  distributed 
some  negro  slaves  over  the  various  European  nations 
which  they  visited.  Black  slaves  have  been  found  in 
Mohammedan  countries  since  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
but  they  have  often  risen  ver}*  high,  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  household.  The  negro  formerly  was  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Greek  or  Arab.  The  initiative  in  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
1444  formed  a  company  at  Lagos,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  organized  expressly  for  the  trade  in 
men.  In  1445  four  negroes  were  taken  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  rather  accidentally  than  of  set  purpose  to 
make  them  slaves.  The  trade  quickly  increased,  and 
another  factory  was  established  in  one  of  the  Angtun 
islands,  which  sent  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  black 
slaves  to  Portugal  every  year.  The  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica (1492)  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade,  which  had 
declined  fully  one  half.  The  Spaniards,  finding  the 
Indians  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  soon 
began  to  import  negroes  into  the  New  World,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  priest  I^as  Cases  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  leaiden  on  the  plea  of  preventing  the 

!  extinction  of  the  natives.    The  trade,  under  the  stimu- 

I  lus  afforded  by  the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased, 

and  was  engaged  in  by  the  English,  who  had  already 

brought  negroes  into  their  own  countiy  and  sold  them 

as  early  as  1553.    In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  four  com- 
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pinies  wore  fonned  for  carrying  on  the  tniffic,  wtaioh 
furnished  negroes  to  America.  In  1713  the  privilege 
of  supplying  negroes  to  the  Spanbh  colonies  was  se* 
cured  by  the  English  for  thirty  yearly  during  which 
time  144,000  were  to  be  landed.  Other  European  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  commerce,  and  the  first  slaves 
brought  to  the  old  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
sold  fVom  a  Duteh  vessel,  which  landed  twenty  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1620.  The  Continental  Congress, 
in  1770,  resolved  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  imports 
ed ;  but  when  the  American  Constitution  was  formed,  in 
1788,  Congress  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
traffic  until  1808,  at  which  time  it  was  abolished.  In 
18!20  it  was  declared  to  be  piracy.  The  State  of  Georgia 
prohibited  the  traffic  in  1798.  In  England,  as  early  as 
1702,  chief-justice  Holt  ruled  that "  as  soon  as  a  negro 
comes  into  England  he  is  free :  one  may  be  a  villein  in 
England,  but  not  a  slave ;"  and  latier,  *'  In  England  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price.**  In  1772 
lord  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  case  of  Sharp  vs.  Somerset 
[see  Sharp,  Granvtllb],  that  a  slave  could  not  by  force 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  legisla- 
tive action  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
in  1798,  when  the  Commons  passed  an  act  for  its  gradual 
abolition,  which  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords*  In  1806 
abolition  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
on  March  25,  and  made  all  slave-trading  illegal  after 
Jan.  1,  1808.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese flags.  The  ships  were  more  crowded  than  ever, 
through  fear  of  capture;  and  the  negroes  were  often 
thrown  overboard  when  the  vessel  was  pursued.  In 
1811  an  act  of  Parliament  made  the  trade  felony,  pun- 
ishable with  fourteen  years*  transportation,  or  from  three 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act 
of  1824  declared  it  piracy,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime 
if  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  the 
statute  of  1837  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  In  the  course  of  time  the  slave-trade  was  abol- 
ished by  Venezuela,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  France.  The  accession  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  the  principle  of  abolition  was  obtained  by 
the  treaties  of  1816  and  1817 ;  and  by  a  convention  con- 
cluded with  Brazil  in  1826  it  was  declared  piratical  for 
the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  after  1830.  By  treaties  with  different  countries 
various  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  suppression,  which 
have  resulted  in  its  almost  entire  extinction. 

Having  secured  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
philanthropists  turned  their  attention  to  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself.  After  con- 
siderable agitation,  an  emancipation  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  obtained  the  roy- 
al sanction  Aug.  28, 1883.  Slaver}'  was  to  cease  Aug. 
1, 1834,  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  ik 
time  to  be  apprenticed  laborers  to  their  former  owners. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  the  complete  disfranchisement 
took  place  in  1838.  The  slave-owners  were  indemnified 
in  the  sum  of  £20,000,000.  The  French  emancipated 
their  negroes  in  1848,  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics 
of  South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while 
the  Dutch  slaves  received  their  freedom  in  1863.  In 
Hayti  slavery  ceased  in  1791,  its  abolition  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  insurrection  of  that  year.  In  Brazil  a  law  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  paraed  in  1871. 
A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar  secures  in  promise  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  shive-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
In  the  United  States  the  feeling  was  generally  averse 
to  slavery  at  the  time  of  their  founding,  and  in  some  of 
the  Southern  states  that  feeling  was  stronger  than  in 
most  of  the  Northern.  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in 
1777,  before  she  joined  the  Union ;  Pennsylvania,  in 
1780,  provided  for  general  emancipation.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  abolition  of  alavery  was  provided  for  by  the 


ocMistitption  of  1780.  fihode  Island  giadaally  tinand.^ 
pated  her  slaves,  and  had  but  five  left  in  1840;  New 
York  adopted  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in  1799,  and 
in  1817  passed  another  act  declaring  all  her  slavea  free 
on  July  4, 1827.  New  Jersey  pursued  the  same  course 
in  1804.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  and 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  slavery  very  prof- 
itable, and  probably  prevented  vdantary  emancipation 
by  the  Southern  statea.  In  1820,  when  Missouri  was 
aduMtted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  the  **  Miasonri 
Compromise*'  was  entered  into,  by  which  slavery  was 
leg^zed  to  the  south,  but -prohibited  to  the  north,  of 
86°  80'  N.  lat.  The  South  obtaraed  in  compensation 
an  amendment  of  the  Fugithre-alave  Law,  making  it 
penal  to  harbor  runaway  sUvea  or  aid  in  their  escape. 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1881,  WiUiam  Uoyd  Garrison 
began  to  oppose  aUveiy  in  The  Liberator^  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1882,  the  first  emancipation  society  was  formed,  on  the 
basis  that  ^slaveholding  is  a  sin  against  God  and  a 
crime  against  humanity;  that  immediate  emancipation 
was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty  of  every  maa- 
ter.**  This  society  was  oiganized  in  Boaton,  by  twelve 
men,  with  Arnold  Buffum  as  presidanL  Veryaooa  the 
results  of  their  efforts  were  manifest  in  the  religious  sects 
and  parties.  In  1840  some  of  its  membra  seceded  and 
formed  the  ^  Anrarican  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society,* 
and  the  same  year  the  ^  Liberty  party*'  was  oigantoed, 
which  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the  **  Free-aoil  party**  in 
1848.  Thu  party  was  in  turn  abaorbed  by  the  BepoUi- 
can  party,  which  in  1860  elected  Abraham  Linooln  presip 
dent.  The  ^American  Abolition  Society'*  was  fonned 
in  Boston  in  1865,  to  advooate  the  view  that  the  na- 
tional government  had  the  constitutional  right  to  abol- 
ish slaveiy  from  eveiy  part  of  the  Union.  In  1859  the 
^'Churoh  Antblavery  Society**  was  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  ministers  and  people  that  alaveiy 
was  a  sin.  In  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  by 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  to  subvert- alavery,  but  it 
was  defeated.  Hie  secession  of  the  states  forming  the 
Confederate  States  (1861)  wholly  changed  the  relation 
of  the  government  towards  slavery.  War  soon  fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
of  his  purpose  to  abide  faithfully  by  all  oonstitutional 
compromises  relating  to  slavery.  In  May,  1861,  major- 
genenl  Butler,  of  the  department  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
declared  all  slaves  who  had  been  employed  for  mil- 
itary purposes  of  the  confederacy  to  be  contraband  of 
war.  The  president  recommended,  March  2, 1862,  that 
■Congress  adopt  a  resolution  '*  that  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  any  sute  which  may  adopt 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  state  pecmi- 
iary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  state  in  its  discretion,  to 
oompensata  it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system."  The  resolution 
was  adopted,  but  produced  no  effect.  Mr.  Linooln  ia- 
sued  a  proclamation  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  announce  that  on  Jan.  1, 1863,  all  persona  held 
by  any  state,  or  part  of  a  state,  which  should  then  be 
in  rebellion,  should  be  free.  The  final  proclamation  of 
freedom  was  issued  Jan.  1,  1863.  On  June  9,  1883, 
Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  "from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involmitary  servitude  in  any  of  the  territories  now  ex- 
isting," etc.  On  June  23,  1864,  all  laws  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  lAaves  to  their  masters  were  repealed. 
On  Jan.  81, 1866,  the  vote  was  taken  submitting  to  the 
several  states  for  ratification  the  18th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution:  ''Neither  slaveiy  nor  involuntary 
servitude^  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  oonvicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
j  urisdiction.*'  This  amendment  was  approved  by  twen- 
ty-seven of  the  states,  and  consequently  adopted.  The 
14th  amendment,  adopted  in  1867-68,  abaolutiely  forbade 
compensation  for  loss  of  slaves  being  made  eltbsr  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state. 
3w  In  £ffXP^  and  Africa, -^StAvery  haa  existed  ill 
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EgA-pt  throiigh  all  its  known  history.  In  modern  riav" 
eiy  there  has  not  been  very  great  severity,  the  male 
^Uck  slave  being  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
the  free  servant.  He  leads  a  life  well  suited  to  his  lazy 
disposition,  and  if  discontented  with  his  situation,  can 
easily  compel  bis  master  to  sell  him.  The  female  slaves 
are  generally  negroes,  Abyssiuians,  Georgians,  or  (ireeks. 
They  occupy  all  positions  from  that  of  the  lowest  menial 
to  the  favorite  companion,  and  even  wife,  of  the  master 
(Lane,  Manners  and  Custonu  of  Modem  Kgyptiam^  i, 
276  sq.).  Slavery  has  been  nominally  abolished  in 
Egypt,  although  it  still  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  Ku- 
Via  and  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
slave-traffic  is  still  carried  on  with  much  severity,  prin- 
cipally by  Arab  traders.  See  Ckambei-i'i  Encyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Johntan's  Ctfchp,  a.  v.  For  literature,  see  AppUtvma* 
Cyclop,  8.  V. 

SLAVERY,  Relation  of,  to  Christianity.  This 
topic  has  necessarily  been  touched  upon  in  the  preced- 
ing articles,  but  its  importance  justifies  a  fuller  consid- 
eration separately.  •  (In  doing  this  we  avail  ourselves 
in  part  of  the  treatment  in  Herzog's  Real-Encffkhp,^ 

The  New  Test,  teaches  that  salvation  is  the  common 
privilege  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  benefits  it  confers  (Tit.  ii,  11 ;  1 
Tim.  ii,  4).  This  principle  alone  would,  of  necessity, 
determine  the  Christian  view  of  slavery  and  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  state  (Gal.  iii,  28;  CoL  iii,  11). 
Christianity,  moreover,  does  not  deal  with  nations  and 
masses  of  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  it  sever- 
ally invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion. 
It  sets  forth  faith  as  an  inward  liberating  life-principle 
(John  viii,  36),  through  which  the  individual  lays  hold 
on  Christ  and  becomes  united  with  him.  This  in- 
volves a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  inner  man, 
which  the  heathen  natbns  never  apprehended,  and 
which  were  veiled  from  sight  even  in  the  Old  Test., 
though  clearly  stated  in  the  New  (Gal.  ii,  19-21 ;  Acts 
ii,  41;  xiii,  46),  and  which  in  their  progress  and  com- 
plete realization  under  Protestantism  doust  ultimately 
bring  about  the  utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the 
earth.  .Christ  postulated  the  law  of  liberty,  and  made 
freedom  the  privilege  of  believers  (John  viii,  32;  James 
i^  25;  ii,  12;  Rom.  viii,  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Covenant  (comp.  Luke  iv,  18-21 
with  Isa.  bti,  1  sq.) ;  and,  though  the  proclamation  uf 
liberty  by  the  apostles  had  primary  reference  to. the 
inward  states  of  the  soul  (1  Cor.  vii,  23 ;  GaL  v,  1 ;  1 
t*et.  ii,  16;  comp.  GaL  ii,  4,  5y  13;  2  PeL  ii,  19),  it  nec- 
essarily led  to  the  great  principle  that  with  Christ  lib- 
.crty  in  general  had  come  to  man  (see  Luke  i,  79 ;  2 
Cor.  iii,  17).  They  taught  that  while  freedom  begins 
in  the  religious  consciousness,  it  is  not  restricted  to  that 
field,  but  involves  consequences  in  other  departments 
of  human  life  as  well,  even  as  the  saving  of  the  soul  in- 
volves that  of  the  body  likewise  (Rom.  viii,  23);  and 
that  the  Christian  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  which  God  sheds  abroad  in  the  earth  (I  Cor. 
iii,  21-23).  The  realization  of  that  ideal,  however,  was 
^own  to  be  the  work  of  a  progressive  Christianity,  ad- 
yancing  in  knowledge  and  in  inHuence  over  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world ;  and  they  consequently  discoun- 
tenanced all  tendency  to  rebellion  against  the  properly 
constituted  and  existing  authorities  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii,  1  sq.  that  a 
disposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  governments  existed 
to  some  extent  in  apostolic  times,  and,  from  the  case 
of  Onesimus,  that  bondmen  sometimes  broke  away  from 
their  masters'  rule.  In  the  latter  instance  Paul  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  voluntary  return  of  the  fugitive 
Christian  slave  by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more 
■correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Christian- 
ity (Philem.  10-16).  A  similar  principle  is  embodied 
in  the  important  passage  1  Cor.  vii,  21 :  existing  con- 
ditions, however  advene  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
are  not  to  be  subverted  by  outward  force,  but  are  to 
be  displaced  by  new  conditions  whose  root  is  the  prin- 
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ciplo  of  Christian  freedom  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  As  a  rule,  converts  to  Christianity  are  exhort- 
ed to  continue  in  the  station  and  condition  of  life  to 
which  the  Providence  of  Grod  has  assigned  them.  The 
argument  by  which  that  rule  is  enforced,  thiat  the  pres- 
ent is  a  time  of  distress  in  which  it  becomes  prudent 
for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their  virgin  state  and  the 
slave  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  bondage,  indicates 
its  primary  reference  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of 
that  day;  but  the  further  considerations  adducetl,  that 
the  time  is  short,  the  work  to  be  done  is  all-important, 
and  the  grand  catastrophe  through  which  the  world's 
conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing  near,  have  uni- 
versal force,  and  adapt  the  rule  to  the  conditions  of  all 
Christians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  apostle 
does  not  strike  at  the  right  to  liberty  and  personal  in- 
dependence in  these  instructions.  1  Cor.  vii,  23  asserts 
that  right  roost  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom  (1  Cor.  ix,  1), 
and  with  his  fundamental  statement  that  in  Christ  all 
things  shall  become  new  (2  Cor.  v,  17). 

From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  Christianity  is  seen 
to  bo  equally  opposed  to  siaven*.  Blasters  are  to  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  and  as  brothers  (Epb.  vi,  9 ;  CoL  iv, 
1 ;  Philem.  16).  In  practice,  the  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  and  to  par> 
chase  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  others:  witness  the 
action  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century  in  pur- 
chaung  a  number  of  British  captives  and  retiuning 
them  in  freedom  to  their  native  land,  that  they,  ai(U 
ed  by  the  monk  Augustine,  might  carry  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  their  countrymen.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists in  a  Christian  land  in  an^'  pronounced  form,  it  is 
because  Christianity  itself  has  remained  in  a  low  state 
of  development — as,  for  instance,  in  Russia — or  because 
it  has  relapsed  into  such  a  state,  as  was  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  fundamental  ni^ 
are,  Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  enslaving  of  individual  men,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  exercise  of  absolutism  and  despotism 
in  the  government  of  states,  on  the  other.  .] 

The  extirpation  of  slavery  has  been  made  a  part  ot 
the  mission  of  Protestantism. .  It  is  among  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  alone  that  the  evils  of  slaverj"^  have  ar- 
rested attention,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  influr 
ence  that  its  sway  has  been  contested.  The  attitude 
of  the  Papal  Church  has  been  that  of  indifference,  or 
of  iropotency.  The  first  place  among  the  opponents 
of  human  slavery  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  whose  West- 
Indian  colonies  and  naval  supremacy  compelled  a  rec- 
ognition of  responsibility  in  the  matter;  but  the  Chris* 
tiaii  spirit  ruling  in  Protestant  lands  will  allow  none 
of  the  nations  which  they  shelter  to  rest  until  the  last 
vestige  of  human  slavery  is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  earliest  endeavors  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
date  back  to  A.D.  1270,  when  an  alliajice  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  formed  to  punish  the  pirates  of 
(he  Barbary  states.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  lib- 
eration and  subsequent  immunity  from  slavery  of  white 
persons.  Philip  the  Bold  attacked  Tunis  with  this  in- 
tention, and  England  repeated  the  attack  in  1389,  in 
each  instance  compelling  the  liberation  of  all  Christian 
slaves;  but  the  states  of  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
nevertheless,  devoted  themselves,  from  the  close  of  the 
lath  century,  to  piracy  as  their  leading  industry.  Ile^ 
peated  inllictions  of  punishment  were  received  by  them 
at  the  hands  of  England,  France,  and  America;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time  tu  exact  tribute  and  ran- 
som from  the  subjects  of  those  powers.  The  tirst  ef- 
fectual hindrance  to  this  business  was  realized  in  the 
present  century  through  the  conquest  and  colonization 
of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

The  idea  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  if 
of  much  more  recent  birth.    The  Pennsylvania  Quak- 
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ers  passed  resolutions  against  slavery  in  1696.  and  re- 
peatedly afterwards,  and  enforced  them  practically  since 
1727.  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  were  especially 
active  in  this  movement.  The  earliest  authors  who 
wrote  against  slavery  were  William  Burlin  (1718)  and 
Afterwards  Thomas  Lay.  John  Woolroan  became  prom- 
inent in  this  work,  as  did  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  was  connected  with  John  Wesley,  George  White- 
field,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In  1751  the 
Quakers  gave  up  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them- 
selves, which  led  Sidmouth,  Wellesley,  and  others  to 
advocate  in  Parliament  the  abrogation  of  trade  in  ne- 
groes generally.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp  that  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished, in  1772,  that  ''a  slave  who  treads  on  English 
soil  is  free."  Public  opinion  was  now  with  him,  and 
Sharp  proceeded  to  demand  the  closing  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  colo*' 
nies  of  England.  Clarkson's  prize-essay  on  the  ques- 
tion **Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against  their  will?"  ap- 
peared in  1785.  Wtlberforce,  Pitt,  and  Fox  were  gain- 
ed over  to  the  cause  of  abolition  soon  afterwards ;  and 
in  1788  a  petition  by  the  first  of  these  men  led  to  an  of- 
ficial inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  and  its  consequences 
by  a  commission  raised  by  the  privy-council.  Facts 
were  accumulated  which  caused  the  passage  of  the 
first  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade  in  1789. 
The  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  1792  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes;  and  in  1807 
the  definitive  "Abolition  Act  of  Slavery"  became  a  law. 
In  1811  conscious  participation  in  the  slave-trade  was 
made  a  penal  offence,  to  be  punished  with  banishment, 
or  hard  labor  for  fourteen  years;  and  in  1827  Canning's 
resolution,  which  declares  the  dave-trade  to  be  piracy, 
was  adopted.  Treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
fic were  entered  into  at  various  times  with  other  na- 
tions; expeditions  were  repeatedly  sent  into  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent  charged  to  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  native  kings  in  the 
work  of  stopping  the  supply  of  slaves ;  and  fleets  were 
sent  out  and  kept  on  the  African  coast,  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  prevent  their  exportation.  Negroes  rescued 
from  their  captors  were  sent  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  have  made  most  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching. 
Denmark  and  France  were  equally  prompt  in  their  ac- 
tion. The  former  in  1793  restricted  the  slave-trade  in 
its  West-Indian  colonies,  and  in  1804  forbade  it  entire- 
ly ;  and  the  latter  liberated  all  slaves  within  its  coloni- 
id  territories  by  act  of  the  National  Convention. 

The  earliest  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Portuguese,  though  Spanish  hbtorians 
claim  the  unenviable  distinction  for  their  own  nation ; 
and  these  nations  likewise  introduced  them  into  Amer- 
ica. The  first  slaves  found  in  an  English  colony  were 
obtained  by  Virginia  from  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620. 
The  Puritans  in  the  Northern  colonies  enslaved  the 
native  Indians  at  first,  and  displayed  no  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  negro  slavery,  though  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  the  conditions  of  their  life  prevented  any  con- 
siderable employment  of  such  bondmen.  In  the  South, 
James  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
interdicted  the  holding  of  slaves;  but  when,  in  1752, 
Georgia  became  a  royal  colony,  it«  inhabitants  were 
freed  from  all  restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  slave-hold- 
ing became  general.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1790,  the  census  reported  657,527  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  40,370  were  in  the  North ;  but  in  the 
latter  section  interest  combined  with  a  growing  moral 
sentiment  to  excite  hostility  against  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  or  the  permanent  retention  of 
slavery  as  an  institution.  The  situation  of  the  South- 
em  States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  favorable  to 
the  development  of  slavery.  The  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and  cotton,  the  great  staples  of  that  section,  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  slaves. 
Gradually  the  dislike  of  slavery  felt  by  the  more  intel- 


ligent of  the  early  Southern  statesmen  and  clergymen 
died  out,  and  a  sentiment  favorable  to  its  existence 
arose ;  and  the  reaction  was  carried  so  far  that  the  pul- 
pits devoted  their  powers  to  the  demonstration  of  a 
divine  origin  and  a  divine  character  for  slavery.  The 
slave-trade,  had,  however,  come  to  a  close  by  act  of 
Congress  on  Jan.  1,  1808 — the  passing  of  the  measure 
preceding  that  of  the  British  Parliament  by  seven  days. 
But  the  inter -state  trade  in  slaves  continued.  The 
breeding  of  negroes  for  the  slave -market  became  a 
regular  business,  whose  proportipns  enlarged  with  the 
extension  of  the  slave-using  territory.  The  political 
measures  of  the  Southern  States  were  wholly  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  and  the  extension  of  slavery, 
culminating  in  the  Fugitive -slave  Law  of  1850,  by 
which  any  slave-owner  was  authorized  to  follow  an  es- 
caped slave  into  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  compel  the 
assistance  of  citizens  for  the  recovery  of  the  bondman. 
The  operation  of  this  law  outraged  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world,  and  led  to  the  initiation  of  an tisla very  efforts 
by  which  the  sentiment  of  the  free  states  was  thor- 
oughly revolutionized.  In  these  agitations  the  names 
of  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  became  prom- 
inent as  the  leaders  of  the  abolition  movement,  which 
realized  its  object  when,  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  went  into  effect  wherever  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  was  recognised.  The  success 
of  the  Northern  arms  soon  made  that  proclamation  uni- 
versally prevalent. 

The  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  question  of  slav- 
ery involved  grave  inconsistencies  of  practice,  among 
Evangelicals,  at  least.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot^ 
estant  Episcopal  churches  never  expressed  an  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  slavery,  and  in  the  war  for  the 
Union  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Church  was  emphati- 
cally favorable  to  the  South ;  but  other  churches  were 
opposed  in  principle  to  slaver)',  while  they  tolerated  it 
in  practice,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  themselves  that 
slavery  is  right.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
set  right  by  the  separation  of  1844 ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  New-school  Assembly's  declaration  of 
1857,  and  by  the  separation,  consequent  on  the  war,  in 
1861.  In  each  denomination  of  Protestants,  except  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  remarkable  fact  came  to 
pass  that  the  churches  in  slave -holding  communities 
became  the  defenders,  while  those  in  free  territory  be- 
came the  determined  opponents,  of  slavery.  The  prog- 
ress of  events  has,  however,  ivrought  a  great  change  of 
opinion  among  the  more  influential  classes  of  the  South. 
The  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  fact  whose  influence  over  the  ideas  of  the 
people  cannot  be  resisted.  For  the  attitude  of  each 
particular  Church  towards  this  subject,  see  the  articles 
devoted  to  the  several  denominations. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  connection  with  the  planting  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  explorations  of  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  and  others.  The  Christian  communities 
of  Liberia  and  Sierra  lieone  afford  opportunity  for  an 
invasion  of  African  heathendom  from  the  west,  which 
is  expected  to  be  made  sooner  or  later.  The  day  is  ev- 
idently near  when  the  superior  might  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples shall  control  the  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
trade  in  human  flesh ,  when  it  shall  bo  impressed  on 
the  entire  human  family  that  to  every  individual  man 
belongs  the  right  *'to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pureuit  of 
happiness." 

See  HUne,  VoUat.  DarsteJluntf  aUer  VerSndtr,  d,  AV- 
gersklavenhandelt  (Gott.  1820);  Wadstrcim,  Obterra- 
turns  of  the  Slave-trade ;  Garkson,  Hist,  of  the  A  holi-' 
turn  of  the  Slave-trade;  Burkhardt,  Ecanrjel.  Mission  vn- 
ter  d,  Neffem  in  West-Afrika  (Bielefeld,  1859)  ;  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poteer  in  A  merica  ;  Greeley, 
The  American  Conflict  (Hartford,  1866). 

Slaves  IN  THK  Early  Christian  CnuRcn  labored 
under  several  disabilities  as  regarded  their  Church  re- 
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Utions  and  privikgea.  This  did  not  arise  from  any 
hostility  or  desii«  to  oppress  on  the  part  of  the  Churchf 
but  rather  from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  legal 
rights  of  the  master.  1.  They  were  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  ordinaticm,  for  the  reason  that,  being  orig* 
inally  tied  by  birth  or  parchase  to  their  patron's  or 
master's  service,  they  could  not  be  legally  ordained; 
the  service  of  the  Church  being  incompatible  with 
their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be  defrauded 
of  his  right  under  pretence  of  ordination.  If,  however, 
a  slave  was  found  worthy,  and  his  master  gave  con- 
sent, then  he  might  be  ordained.  2.  If  the  master  of 
a  slave  was  a  Christian,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
life  and  conversation  of  the  sla«'e  was  required  before 
the  latter  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tism.  The  design  of  this  course  was  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  master,  and  prevent  the  ovei^hasty  ad- 
mission of  unfit  persons.  3.  The  slave  could  not  mar- 
ry without  his  master's  consent,  being  looked  upon 
in  this  respect  as  a  child;  nor  could  he  enter  a  mon- 
astery without  this  permission,  because  this  would  de- 
prive his  master  of  his  legal  right  of  service.  4.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  also  denied  them  if  it  would 
excuse  them  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station. 
If  they  fled  to  a  church,  they  might  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  out  immediately.  Other  facts  relating  to 
slaves  may  not  be  uninteresting :  e.  g.  exception  was 
made  in  their  favor  so  that  the  Judge  might  on  Sun- 
day go  through  the  civil  process  of  law  necessary  for 
their  emancipation.  It  was  thought  a  highly  proper 
and  commendatory  act  to  celebrate  Easter  by  grant- 
ing (reedom  to  slaves.  Further,  if  the  slave  of  an 
apostate  m  a  heretic  fled  from  his  master  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was  not  only  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  to  have  his  manumission  or  freedom  grants 
ed  him  likewise.    See  Bingham,  Ckritt,  Antig, 

Slavic  Mythology.  This  term  may  cover  the 
religions  of  the  early  Poles,  Russians,  Wends,  Bohe- 
mians, Moravians,  Servians,  Masuri,  and  Silesians.  The 
teaching  of  these  systems  is  baaed  on  the  idea  of  dual 
principles,  a  race  of  good  and  another  of  evil  deities, 
with  whom  are  associated  numerous  inferior  gods.  The 
principal  divinities  may  be  connected  with  a  tree  whose 
root  is  God — called  Bog  or  Swantewit.  All  the  subor^ 
dinate  gods  are  in  pairs,  as  Betbog  and  Ozemehog^  good 
and  evil,  and  Razi  and  Zimitra,  cottmellors  and  maffi- 
dans,  as  follows : 


BelDoi 

I 


Swantewit,  Triglai;  or  Bog=Qod. 

Czemebog 


Itsaegast       BaziTla  Fllns 

(Zimrtrs)        (Bazi)  (Zirultra) 

Prove  Pods^ 

HierowiiSlebog  SieTaZilsbog 

I  i 


Hela 

I 

MitA 

(Raz!) 


Nemisa 
(Zimltni) 


Gnsto 
(Rasl) 


I  I  Berstnk 

Qilbog  Jntrbog    Rnglewit  Knrewit     (RazI) 

Perknn  Swalztix       SUka  Qtidjl 

Mnrowft. 

This  plan  assumes  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  SU- 
vonic  religions  was  at  Arcona,  since  SwanieKtt  was 
there  only  venerated  as  the  supreme  divinity ;  at  Kief 
and  Romowa  the  lightning-darting  Perun,  or  Perkun, 
stood  first,  and  at  Rhetra  Radegcut ;  but  Swantewit 
was  at  all  events  the  chief  deity  worshipped  among  all 
the  Western  Slavs,  and  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
chief  gods  among  the  Eastern  Slavs  as  well.  The  Rus- 
ttans  and  the  Poles  residing  nearest  to  Kief  or  Kovo- 
gorod  distinguished  the  gods  into  four  classes,  which 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  whose  respective  mem- 
bers were  similarly  various  in  their  natures.  There 
were,  for  instance,  gods  of  men  and  of  beasts.    In  the 


former  class  were  found  gods  of  love  and  of  pain ;  in 
the  latter,  gods  of  growth  and  of  destruction.  The 
other  classes  were  thst  of  the  nation  and  that  of  inan- 
imate nature — the  one  incJuding  gods  of  war  and  of 
peace ;  the  other,  go<ls  of  the  land  and  of  the  water,  of 
the  house  and  of  the  field.  To  these  deities  of  the  gen- 
eral populace  must  be  added  innumerable  private  and 
local  gods,  especially  among  the  Poles,  each  tribe,  town, 
or  institution  having  its  own  patron  divinity,  and  each 
one  regarding  its  own  god  as  superior  to  others  of  his 
class.  The  most  insignificant  duties,  such  as  the  light- 
ing of  lamps,  the  cutting  of  bread,  the  tapping  of  a  fresh 
bwrrel,  etc,  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods.  A 
numerous  priesthood  conducted  the  religious  rites, 
which  generaUy  took  place  in  front  of  the  temples, 
and  sometimes  involved  bloody  sacrifices  of  human  be- 
ings. Princes  were  accustomed  to  devote  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  way,  though  the  interested  priests  would 
sometimes  spare  the  latter  for  a  life  of  servitude;  and 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  material 
of  every  kind  and  in  lavish  quantity  to  the  support  of 
their  religion.  Such  contributions  aflTorded  the  sop- 
port  by  which  the  priestly  class  was  sustained.  The 
temples  were  rude  structures  of  logs  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  hanging  cloths.  The  devastating  cam- 
paigns of  Henry  the  Lion  destroyed  the  temples  of 
the  western  Slavonian  tribes  and  brought  the  preva- 
lent paganism  to  an  end,  though  certain  superstitious 
customs  have  been  preserved  in  the  regions  of  their 
former  occupancy  to  this  day. — YoUmer,  W6rterh,d, 
MjftkoL  a.  V. 

Slavoniana  is  the  general  designation  of  a  race 
of  great  antiquity,  who  were  found  on  the  Don  among 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  on  the  Danube  among  the 
Huns  and  the  Bulgarians.  Their  ancient  religion  was 
a  system  of  unmixed  paganism,  their  chief  god  being 
Pemn  (thunder),  while  the  other  principal  deities  were 
Lada  (goddess  of  love  and  pleasure),  Kupala  (god  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth),  and  Koleda  (god  of  festivals). 
From  Procopius  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  also 
rivers,  nymphs,  and  other  deities,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  making  divinations  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  celebrated  deity  of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  was 
Swantewit,  whose  temple  was  at  Aroona,  the  capital  of 
Rllgen.  For  a  lengthened  and  graphic  account  of  the 
temple  and  worship  of  Swantewit,  see  Gardner,  Faitht 
of  the  World,  s.  v.  Each  of  the  different  Slavonian 
nations  had  its  own  special  deities.  At  Plon,  in  Hoi- 
stein,  there  was  an  idol  called  Podaga,  and  at  Stettin 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Slavic  god  Trig- 
laf,  whose  image  was  triple-headed.  Notwithstanding 
the  numbers  of  their  deities,  the  Slavonians  seem  to 
have  believed  in  a  supreme  God  in  heaven,  and  held 
that  all  other  gods  issued  from  his  blood.  In  addition 
to  their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits  and 
daemons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after  death,  ^orsbip  was 
held  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattk  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  diead  were  burned  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  urns.  For  Hteratore,  see  Miklo- 
sich,  VergUtehende  Grammatik  der  tlavuehen  Sprachfn 
Wien,  1852-71);  Naak^,  Slavomc  Fairg  Tola  (Lond. 
1874);  Schafarik,  Slaviiche  AUerthUmer  (Leips.  1843, 
2  vols.) ;  Talvi,  Historical  View  of  the  fxtnguages  and 
Liierature  of  the  Slavie  Nations  (N.  Y.  1850).  See 
Sbrvia. 

Slavonlo  Veraiona.  Under  this  head  wc  shall 
have  to  speak  of  different  versions,  all  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  family.    The  oldest  of  these  is — 

1.  The  Slavonic  Version,  which  was  executed  during 
the  9th  century  by  Cyril  (q.  v.)  and  Methodius  (q.  v.), 
the  first  missionaries  to  the  Slavonians,  and  who,  con- 
trary to  the  course  pursued  by  Xavier,  but  anticipating 
the  labors  of  modem  and  Protestant  missions  and  Bible 
societies,  conferred  on  that  half-savage  nation  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  valuable  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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I'he  first  portion  of  the  SUronic  version  wbicti  was 
printed  was  the  Psalter,  published  in  1491  at  Cracow, 
Poland,  and  reprinted  in  1495  in  Montenegro.  Jhe 
four  gospels  were  printed  in  1512  at  Ugrovallachia, 
which  edition  was  followed  by  another  in  1552  at  Bel- 
grade, and  a  third,  in  Montenegro,  in  1562.  In  1581 
the  first  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  published 
at  Ostrog,  a  number  of  Greek  MSS.  having  been  used 
for  this  edition.  In  16S3  a  second  edition  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  published  at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  (sreat  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Sla- 
vonic text  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Sept.,  and  rendered  in  ever%'  respect  conformable 
to  it.  The  revision  was  not  completed  till  the  year 
1723,  having  occupied  nearly  twelve  years.  In  the 
following  year  Peter  the  Great  ordered  the  re^nsed 
copy  to  be  put  to  press,  but  his  death  in  that  year 
greatly  retarded  the  prog^ress  of  its  publication.  Besides 
the  death  of  the  czar,  other  obstacles  occasioned  still 
further  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  1751  that  this  revised 
edition  was  published  in  a  ponderous  folio  form,  contain- 
ing, besides  the  text,  long  and  elaborate  prefaces,  with 
tables  of  contents  and  other  useful  additions.  This  edi- 
tion, which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones, 
has  often  been  printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society ; 
and  up  to  the  year  1816  not  fewer  than  twenty-one 
editions  Of  the  whole  Bible,  besides  many  others  of  the 
Kew  Test.,  were  put  into  circulation.  According  to 
the  last  report  (1878)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
^iety,  about  246,418  copies  of  the  Bible  havi^  been  dis- 
tributed. Owing  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this 
version,  it  has  no  claim  as  a  critical  authority.  Of  late, 
parts  of  the  New  Test  have  been  published  based  on 
the  oldest  manuscript  text,  as  Osiromirovo  EvangeUe^ 
edited  after  a  MS.  of  1056  by  Yostokov  (Su  Petersburg, 
1843) ;  EvangeUum  Matthai  Palaatlavem^j  e  codd« 
ed.  !•>.  Miklosich  (Vindob.  1856);  Mark  i-x,  by  the 
terae,  in  AUslovmische  Formenlehre  (ibid.  1874);  John, 
by  Leskien,  in  Hcmdbuch  der  alHuii^ritchen  Sprache 
(Weimar,  1871).  See  the  Iniroductioru  by  Hug,  £ich- 
hom,  Kaulen,  Scbolz;  the  art,  '*  Slavonic  Yenuon"  in 
Kitto's  C^dop,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible;  David- 
son^  BihUcal  Criticum,  p.  238  sq. ;  Kohl,  Introductio  in 
JliiL  et  Rem  LUt.  Siavorum  ;  Dobrowsky,  Slavin :  Bei- 
trUge  zur  Kaminua  der  tlaviscken  LUercUur  (Prague, 
1808):  The  Btbie  of  Every  Land,  p.  292  sq.;  Daltoo, 
Dde  Gebet  det  Herm  in  den  Sprachen  Russlanda,  p.  37  sq. 
•    2.  Rtwian  Vernon  (q.  v.). 

.  3.  Polish  Vertitm,^  \  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Polish  is  said  to  have  been  made  prior  to  1390  by 
order  of  queen  Hedwig,  the  first  wife  of  Jagello.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  no  fewer  than  six  difier- 
«nt  versions  have  been  executed.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  was  a  translation  of  the  New  TesL,  made  by  Sek- 
lucyan,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  competent  Greek  scholar.  It 
was  printed  at  Konigsberg  in  1551,  and  was  thrice  re- 
printed before  1555.  The  first  version  of  the  entire  Old 
Test,  appeared  at  GrtQow  in,  1561*  It  was  translateti 
from  the  Vulg,  by  Leonard,  and  reprinted  in  1575  under 
the  title  Hiblia^  lojesi  Kti^gi  .StaregoyNotoego  Zahonu^ 
na  Polskij'^gkj  etc.;  w  Krakowie,  w  druk.  Mik.  SzArf- 
.  fenberger^  ( 1 575,  and  Again  in  1577).  Although  designed 
.for  Kuman  Catholics,  it  never  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pope,  because  many  passages  had  been  taken  from 
the  Bohemian  Bible.  It  is  known  as  the  *^01d  Cra- 
cow Bible,"  and  copies  are  now  very  rare,  '^'he  New 
.Test,  of  this  version  first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1556, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  other  translations  were  pub- 
lished. Thus  in  1563  the  famous  Radziwill  Bible  was 
published  nt  Drzesc,  under  the  title  Biblia  SinefOy  to 
jesff  Ksieyi  Starego  y  Novitgo  Zakonu^  tclasnie  z  ZydoW' 
fkieyOf  GreckiegOy  y  LatimkiegOf  nowo  na  Polgkijfzyk  z 
'  pilnoAcia  y  wiemie  teylotane.  This  edition  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  original  texts  by  an  anonymous  trans- 
lator for  the  Calvinists,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
prince  Kadziwill;  but  his  son,  who  became  a  Roman 
CUitholic,  carefully  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  could 


find  and  burned  them.  In  1570  the  Socinian  Bibk^ 
translated  from  the  original  texts  by  Budny,  a  Unita- 
rian clergyman,  was  published  at  Nieswicz,  in  Lithuania, 
and  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1572.  Only 
three  copies  are  said  to  be  extant.  The  authorized  P<^ 
lish  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Cracow  in  1599,  with  the 
title  Biblia,  to  Jest  Ksieyi  Starego  y  Noteego  testameniof 
przez  D.  Jak.  Woyka,  w  Krakowie,  w  druk.  L&z^rzo- 
wey  (1599,  foL).  This  edition,  having  been  designed  for 
Roman  Catholics,  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  VIIL  The 
translation  is  accoimted  one  of  the  best  of  European 
versions  of  the  Vulg.,  the  language  being  pure  and  clas- 
sical, though  in  some  places  slightly  antiquated.  It. 
was  executed  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Wuyck.  At  present 
a  copy  of  this  edition  is  sold  at  Leipdc  for  360  marks, 
or  about  $90.  Two  other  editions  followed  in  1740. and 
1771.  In  1632  the  Dantzic  Bible,  transhited  by  Palin- 
rus,  Wengierscius,  and  Micolaievius,  from  the  original 
texts,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Reformed  Church  at  Dant- 
zic^ under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  to  jest  Ksifgi  Starego  y 
Nowego  Przymierza  z  Zydmcskiego  y  Greeki^  J^V^ 
na  PolsH  pUnie  y  wienm  prtetlumaczone ;  we  Gdansku 
w  druk.  Andrzeja  Hunefelda.  This  Bible  had  passed 
through  many  editions  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  commenced  its  operations.  In  1808  the 
Berlin  Bible  Society  projected  an  edition  of  the  Polish 
Scriptures.  The  text  selected  was  that  of  the  Dantzic 
edition.  In  1813  the  SL  Ptetersbnrg  Bible  Society  com- 
menced an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  text  of 
Jacob  Wuyck.  Other  editions  from  both  of  the  above 
texts  were  issued  by  the  Berlifi  society  with  the  aid  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  are  at 
present  in  circulation.  According  to  the  latest  report 
(1878)  of  the  latter  society,  a  revision  committee  is  en- 
gaged to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  from 
the  original,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

4>  Bohemian  Version,  —  It  seems  that  the  greater 
part  of  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  ex- 
tant at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  When  Huss  be- 
gan to  preach  against  the  evils  of  Rome,  the  several 
portions  of  Scripture  that  had  been  translated  into 
Bohemian  were  for  the  first  time  collected  together. 
After  his  martyrdom,  in  1415,  copies  of  this  Bible  were 
greatly  multiplied  by  bis  followers,  and  from  A.D.  1410 
to  1488  (when  this  Bible  was  first  printed),  uo  less  than 
four  difTerent  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  many  more  of  the  New  Test. 
From  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  Bible  in 
1488  to  the  year  1804,  fourteen  editicms  of  the  same 
left  the  press.  Between  the  years  1579  and  1601,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  the  United  (or  Mora- 
vian) Brethren  from  the  original  texts  was  published  in 
six  quarto  volumes  at  Kralitz,  in  Moravia :  Biblij  Ceski 
dil  prvmJefsy,  Fourteen  translators  are  said  to  have 
been  engaged  on  this  splendid  work  (the  price  of  which 
is  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue  at  510  marks,  or  about 
$128),  and  the  whole  was  executed  at  the  expense  of 
baron  John  Zerotimus.  This  edition  is  now  very  scarce, 
most  of  its  copies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Jesuits. 
As  to  the  transUition  and  the  notes  Bcoompanying  the 
same,  Schafarik  has  remarked  that  *'they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  that  which,  two  hundred  years  later,  the 
leariied  coryphxei  of  exegesis  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
their  own  profound  discoveries."  A  third  edition  of  this 
Kralitz  Bible  was  published  in  1613  under  the  tide 
Biblij  Scatd,  to  jest,  Kmha,  v  nit  se  vsedta  Pjsma  S» 
Starehn  y  Koveho  Z6kona  obsahuji;  v  novd  vytia- 
tena,  a  vydaiiA,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  high 
price  (^90)  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalogue.  In  addition 
to  the  twi»  versions  above  mentioned,  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  Vulg.  into  Bohemian  was 
published  in^  1804  by  Prochazka  and  Durich,  under  the 
title  Biblij  Ceshd  . . .  po(Ui  stareho  ohecniko  Laiinskiho 
od  smite  rjnuke  KiUolicke  Cyrkve  svdleneho  vykladn 
(Prague,  2  voU.).  The  design  of  issuing  an  edtticm 
of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  entertained  by  the  Berlin 
society  as  early  as  1805.    The  current  of  political  eventSi 
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however,  impeded  the  progress  pf  the  editioHi  whieh  was 
not  completed  till  1807.  In  1808  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
carefully  printed  from  the  text  of  1593,  wto  edited  by 
Prof.  Palkovitch,  of  Hungary,  with  a  list  of  obsolete 
wonis.  After  one  huodretl  copies  had  been  circulated, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  purchased  in  1812 
the  whole  stock  for  distribution.  Numerous  other  edi- 
tioat  have  been  issued  since  that  time  by  the  same  soci- 
ety, and,  in  spite  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Bohemians,  the  latest 
report  (1878)  of  that  society'  shows  that  up  to  March  80, 
1878,  all  in  all,  402,096  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  disseminated. 

5.  Servian  f V«um.--The  Ser^nan  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than  to  any  modem  idiom, 
and  its  chief  characteristic  is  tbe  softness  of  ita  sound. 
Schafarik,in  comparing  the  various  Slavonic  languages, 
fancifully  but  truly  said,  **  Servian  soog  resembles  the 
tone  of  tbe  violin ;  Old  Slavonic,  that  of  the  organ ;  Pol- 
ish, that  of  the  guitar.  The  Old  Slavonic,  in  its  psalms, 
sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  mountain-stream ;  the 
Polish,  like  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain ; 
and  the  Servian,  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  stream- 
let in  the  valley."  As  to  the  version  into  that  language, 
it  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  since  the  ancient 
Slavonic  version,  more  intelligible  to  the  Servians  than 
to  any  other  members  of  the  Slavonic  family,  has  always 
been  in  use.  We  are  told  that  in  1493  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  Servian  was  printed  at  Zenta,  in 
Herzegovina :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of 
this  version  approached  nearer  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than 
to  tbe  modem  idiom.  In  1815  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Kopitar,  of  Vienna,  was  addressed  to  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  through  baron 
De  Sacy,  of  Paris,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  Servia  with  a  version  intelligible  to  tbe  mass 
of  the  people.  A  Servian,  by  name  Vuo  Stephaiiovitch, 
was  engaged  to  prepare  an  edition  of  tbe  New  Test,  in 
Servian,  which  was  not  completed  at  press  until  1824. 
As  his  translation  was  written  in  the  common  dia- 
lect of  the  people,  many  objections  were  made  to  it  by 
those  who  preferred  a  more  elevated  style,  bearing  a 
stricter  conformity  to  the  Old  Slavonic  idioms.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  version.  Prof.  Stoikovitch 
was  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Petersburg  so- 
ciety to  prepare  a  new  version,  holding  a  middle  course 
between  the  common  and  the  more  ancient  and  classical 
phraseology  of  the  language.  This  edition  was  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg.  When  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  became  necessary  for  Servia,  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  latter  edition  proved  more  acceptable  to 
the  people,  resolved  to  take  Stoikovitch's  text,  and  is- 
sued an  edition  of  2000  copies  at  Leipsic  in  1880,  which 
was  followed  by  other  editions  published  at  different 
times.  In  1864  the  same  society  purchased  the  manu- 
script translation  of  the  Psalms  prepared  by  Prof.  Da- 
nivt9)  which  was  published  in  1865.  From  that  time  on, 
different  parts  of  the  Old  TesL  were  published  as  soon  as 
their  translation  was  approved,  and  in  1869  the  Servian 
Bible  was  completed.  As  to  the  merit  of  this  translation, 
we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Pakrac,  in 
Slavonia,  the  most  talented  of  the  Servian  hierarchy, 
and  in  former  days  a  strong  opponent,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Dani<;i9,  the  translator,  in  the  following  terras :  **  I 
am  more  pleased  with  your  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
with  any  other.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  express  my 
approbation  of  your  glorious  work  as  freely  as  you  de- 
serve and  as  I  wish."  '*  Dani^i^'s  version,"  as  the  Zagre- 
bafki  KaihoUfke  List  (a  Roman  Catholic  periodical) 
states, "  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature. 
The  clergy  of  both  churches  (Greek  and  Roman)  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  with  advantage ;  but,  although 
tbe  translation  is  an  honest  one,  neither  the  Greek  Ori- 
ental nor  the  CSathoUc  Church  can  approve  of  it  in  its 
present  state,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  to  the  people. 
.AVhat  is  to  be  done  in  the  case?    The  Greek  Oriental 


Church,  unless  it  desire  to  tfbide  by  its  custom  of  Using 
the  ancient  SUvonic  and  quotings  from  that,  migltf 
easily  bring  Dani^i^'s  version  into  conformity  with  its 
rules.  The  Catholic  Church  may  do  the  same.  .  ,  .  It 
is  not  worthy  of  praise  that,  with  so  many  bishops  of 
both  churches,  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  produce  a  more  popular 
translation  than  we  have  had  hitherto.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now,  no  prohibitions  wiU 
be  of  any  avail.  The  people  will  grasp  at  this  transla- 
tion, unless  an  authentic  on«i  be  provided  for  them.^ 
That  the  writer  in  that  Journal  was  correct  in  his  an- 
ticipation may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  up  to  March 
30, 1878, 182,109  copies  of  the  Ser\'ian  version  had  been 
distributed. 

6.  Croatian  Vernan» — The  Serv'ians  and  Croatiaiis 
speak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  written  characters.  The  Servians  belong  almoat 
without  exception  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  use  a  modi- 
fied Cyrillian  character,  while  the  Croats,  having  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  originally 
from  Latin  priests,  belong  in  general  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  use  the  Roman  character.  A 
translation  of  the  gospels  into  Croatian,  or  Dalmato- 
Servian,  by  Bandulovitch,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1618, 
but  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1640  a  Jesuit^ 
by  name  Bartholomew  Cassio,  prepared  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  but  it  never  was  printed.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  century,  Stephen  Rosa,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  executed  a  new  translation,  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  pope  with  the  request  that  it  might  be 
used  in  all  the  churches  instead  of  the  Old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion ;  but  at  the  consideration  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope,  the  project  was  formally  rejected  in  1754. 
At  length,  in  1832,  by  tbe  renewed  efforts  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  tbe  zealous  aid  of  the  deceased  primate  of 
Hungary,  cardinal  Rudnay,  another  version  was  com- 
pleted and  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press.  It  was 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  This 
version,  translated  from  the  Vulg.,  and  rendered  con- 
formable in  all  points  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  executed  by  Katancsich,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  professor.  An  entire  new  translation  was 
commenced  by  Mr*  Karad^i^,  completed  by  Mr.  Dani- 
919  in  1868,  and  published  in  1869.  In  1877  an  eiUtion 
uf  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Su- 
lek,  with  the  orthography  revised  and  obsolete  words 
changed.  Of  this  revised  edition  the  New  Test,  was 
published  in  1878,  which  proves  to  be  more  acceptable 
bocau^  more  intelligible  than  formerly.  Altogether 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  circulated  up 
to  March  80, 1878,  52,025  copies  of  the  Croatian  version. 

7.  Shtenian  KernoR.r-Slovenian  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  Austrian  provinees  of  Carintbia,  Camiola,  and 
Styria,  and  has  been  the  vernacular  of  these  regions 
since  the  5th  century,  but  was  never  embodied  in  a 
written  form  tiU  towards  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  who  wrote  in  this  dialect  was  Traber,  a  canon 
and  curate  of  several  places  in  Camiola  and  Carinthia. 
In  his  endeavors  to  give  to  his  people  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  and 
opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Christopher,  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  Here  he  completed 
his  translation,  the  fint  portion  of  which  was  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  published  at  Tubingen  in  Roman  letters  in 
1555,  while  the  entire  New  Test,  was  completed  at  press 
in  1557.  Dalmatin,  who  assisted  Truber,  translated  the 
Old  Test,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in 
Slovenian  was  printed  under  his  direction,  with  the  aid 
of  Melancthon,  in  1584.  This  edition  was  designed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  who  were 
then  verv  numerous;  but  thev  have  been  exterminated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  almost  all  the  copies  of  this  edition 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  1734  a  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed 
at  Ldiybach,  it  being  executed  jDrotn  tlic  Vulg,  by  jGeorge 
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Japel.  This  version  has  since  been  reprinted.  About 
the  year  1817  another  version  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Ravnikarf  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  at  LaylMush. 
Of  late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  dialect^  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  In  1870  the 
aixty-sixth  Atmual  Report  of  that  society  announced  the 
publication  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Al- 
though the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  awakened 
by  the  circulation  of  these  gospels,  not  a  word  has  been 
uttered  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
translatton  is  in  any  degree  a  failure.  In  1871  an  edi- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
was  published,  which  was  followed  in  1875  by  an  edition 
of  20(X)  copies  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  1877 
by  the  publication  of  three  additional  epistles.  Of  the 
Old  Test,  the  Psalms  are  prepared  for  publication.  Al- 
together the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  cir- 
culated in  about  eight  years  23,500  copies  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  best  evidence  of  the  timely  undertaking  of 
this  version. 

8.  SUwakian  Fiernon.— This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the 
north-west  of  Hungary.  It  approximates  closely  to 
the  Servian,  but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian,  which  the  Slovaks  have  adopted  as  their 
literary  language.  A  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by 
the  canon  6.  Palkowic,  was  printed  in  1881. 

9.  Bulgarian  Version. — The  flrst  translation  into  this 
dialect  was  commenced  in  1820  by  the  archimandrite 
Theodoseoa,  and  completed  in  1822.  Only  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersbui^  in  1828. 
In  1827  another  translation  of  the  New  Teat,  was  com- 
pleted by  Sapoanoff,  of  which  the  four  gospels  only  were 
printed.  In  1836  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
set  an  entirely  new  translation  on  foot,  and  the  complete 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Smyrna  in  1840.  Other 
editions  have  since  been  issued  from  the  London  press, 
and  up  to  March  80,  1878,  51,918  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  had  been  distributed.  The  earnest  demand  for 
the  Word  of  God  evinced  by  the  Bulgarian  population 
encouraged  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
take  steps  for  obtaining  a  translation  of  the  entire  Old 
Test.,  and  this  work  was  completed  in  1858,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Riggs,  of  the  American  mission. 
It  was  printed  at  Smyrna,  and  left  the  press  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  In  1873  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  stated  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bulgarian  Bible  was  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Long,  introducing  some  small  corrections  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  work  uniform  in  style  and 
phraseology.  Since  1875  this  new  edition  has  been  in 
circulation. 

10.  WetuUsh  Vernan^The  Latin  term  Venedij  Ger- 
man WendeHj  is  the  specific  appellation  of  a  Slavonic 
tribe  located  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  Two  dialects 
are  predominant  among  them — that  of  Upper  Lusatia 
and  that  of  Lower  Lusatia,  the  former  resembling  more 
the  Bohemian,  the  latter  the  Polish.  At  an  early  peri- 
od attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  translate  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  Wendish.  In  1728  a  version  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  in  Upper  Wendish  appeared  at 
Bndiwen,  or  Bautzen,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  emended  edition  in  1742,  and  a  third  edi- 
tion in  1797.  All  these  editions  strictly  follow  the  Ger- 
man version  of  Luther.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Dresden  society  published  an 
edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  version  of  1728  in  1817. 
For  Lower  Lusatia  an  edition  was  also  published  in 
1818.  New  editions  soon  followed,  and  in  1860  an  edi- 
tion of  5000  copies,  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Teschner,was  published  Yt  Berlin. 

11.  Wmdi»h-ffmu^ti€tn  Version, — A  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  Wendish  is  spoken  by  about  15,000  Protestant 
Slavonians  in  the  Szala  and  other  districts  of  Hungary*. 
The  New  Test,  has  been  translated  for  this  race  by 
Stephen  Kuznico,  or  Kngmits,  an  edition  of  which  has 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety, 


together  with  a  version  of  the  Psalms  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tn>lan. 

12.  Leitiah  or  Livoman  Vertion. — ^The  maritime  por^ 
tion  of  Livonia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  part 
of  Courland,  are  occupied  by  a  small  nation  to  whom 
this  dialect  is  vernacular.  According  to  Dalton,  their 
number  amounted  in  1870  to  about  900,000  souls,  of 
whom  160,000  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Lutheran  Chureli.  The  Livonians  are 
indebted  for  their  version  of  the  Bible  to  Ernest  Glack, 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.  He  was  a 
native  of  Saxony,  and  bestowed  eight  years  upon  this 
version.  After  it  was  revised  by  John  Fischer,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  divinity  and  general  superintendent  of 
Livonia,  it  was  printed  at  the  command  and  expense  of 
Charies  XI  in  1689.  This  edition  was  so  favorablv  re- 
ceived  that  a  second  was  sooii  demanded,  and  in  1789  a 
second  and  revised  edition,  consisting  of  9000  copies,  was 
printed  at  Konigsberg,  the  New  Test«  having  previously 
been  published  at  R  iga  in  1780.  In  18 15  another  imprea> 
sion  of  the  New  TesL,  according  to  the  received  edition 
of  Fischer,  was  printed  by  the  Courland  section  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  at  Mittau,  consisting  of 
15,000  copies.  Numerous  copies  of  the  Lettish  Testa- 
ment have  also  within  a  recent  period  been  distributed 
in  the  province  by  the  agency  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  An  edition  of  20,500  New  Testa,  was  printed 
in  1854  at  the  expense  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  186i6  another  edition,  together  with  the 
Psalms,  was  issued,  under  the  title  Ta  Jauna  Derriba 
nuihsu  Kunga  Jesus  KriiOus  jeb  Deewa  swehti  wahrdi 
Kas  peht  ta  Kunga  Jesus  Krishu  peedsimschanas  no 
teem  swehieem  preezcu-mahsitajeem  vn  ApustuUem  irr 
usrakstiti.  The  seventieth  report  (1874)  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  ''a  revision  of 
the  Lettish  Scriptures  is  in  progress,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Livonian  and  Courland  synods,  the  prin- 
cipal reviser  being  Prof.  Bielenstein.  The  committee 
have  ordered  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  according  to 
this  version.  It  is  expected  that  the  Old  Test,  will  also 
be  revised  shortly."  Altogether,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  had  distributed  up  to  March  80, 1878, 
158,750  New  Tests,  with  Psalms. 

18.  Lithttoman  Version, — ^The  Lithnanian  dialect  is 
now  spoken  only  by  the  peasantry,  Polish  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  and  upper  classea  It  is  interesting 
that  the  dialect  used  by  the  Protestant  lithuanians  dif- 
fers from  that  spoken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians. 
This  difference  is  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  confession- 
al quarrel,  but  rather  to  territorial  influences — the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  living  more  in  the  northern  part 
(Kovno,  Wilna,  Courland),  the  Catholics  more  in  the 
southern  part  (Poland).  Hence  Lithuanian  proper  u 
spoken  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  use  the  Shamaitic 
or  Samogitian  dialect.  See  Samooitian  Version.  The 
flrst  translation  into  this  dialect  was  made  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  by  John  Bretkius,  of  Bamroeln,  near 
Friedland,  and  pastor  of  Labiau.  He  afterwards  bcwame 
pastor  of  the  Lithuanian  Church  at  K5nigsberg,  and 
there  he  commenced  his  version  in  1579,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1590.  From  the  MS.,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Konigsberg,  the  New  Test,  was 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1700,  by  order  of  Frederick  I, 
king  of  Prussia.  A  new  translation  was  undertaken  by 
Rev.  John  Jacob  Quandt,  at  the  order  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam, king  of  Prussia.  The  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms 
were  completed  in  1727,  and  the  entire  Bible  in  1785,  in 
which  year  it  was  also  printed,  with  the  title  Biblia,  tai 
esti:  Wissas  szwenkui  rdsztaSy  seno  ir  Navjo  Testamento. 
A  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  Luther^s  German  text, 
was  published  at  Konigsberg  in  1755.  In  1806  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  informed  that, 
although  the  province  of  Lithuania  possessed  74  church- 
es and  460  schools,  the  people  were  almost  destitute  of 
the  Scriptures.  An  edition  of  8000  copies  of  the  Bible 
was  accordingly  printed  by  the  society  at  Kdnig8bei)g 
in  1816,  which  was  followed  by  other  issoea.    The  New 
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Test,  now  in  cireolation  has  the  title  Navja*  Teita- 
maUas  nuuu  Wieszpaiies  ir  Jszgan^ojo  lezaut  Kiitiaut 
i  sietuwitzkf^  Kalbq  UzweraUu,  Up  to  March  30, 1878, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  distributed 
18,000  Bibles  and  53,111  New  Tests,  with  the  Psalms. 

14.  Sdmogitian  VersioH  (q.  v.). 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land;  Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des 
Ilerrn  in  den  Sprachen  Russlands;  but  more  especially 
the  Annual  ReporU  of  the  Britisii  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,     (a  P.) 

Sleep  (properly  *))&^,  co^cv^itf)  is  taken  in  Script- 
ure either  (1)  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body  (Jonah 
i,  5,  6 ;  Psa.  ir,  8)  or  (2)  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  su- 
pineness,  indolence,  or  stupid  inactivity  of  the  wicked 
(  Rom.  xiii,  11, 12 ;  Eph.  v,  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  34),  whose 
« damnation  slumbereth  not"  (2  Pet  ii,3);  or  (3)  for 
the  sleep  of  death  (Jer.  li,  39 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  John  xi,  11 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  13, 14).    See  Dkatk. 

llie  early  Christians  looked  upon  the  death  of  the 
body  as  a  sleep  from  which  they  should  awake  to  in- 
herit glory  everlasting.  In  the  Greek  word  cemetery^ 
signifying  a  deeping ' placet  applied  by  them  to  the 
tomb,  there  is  a  manifest  sense  of  hope  and  immortal- 
ity, the  result  of  Christianity.  In  the  catacombs  of 
Borne,  where  multitudes  of  the  early  Christians  rest  in 
hope,  among  the  inscriptions  may  be  read,  in  a  Latin 
dress,  **  Yictorina  Sleeps  ■,"'  **  Zoticus  laid  here  to 
Sleep;**  '*The  Sleeping -place  of  Elpis;"*  ''Gemella 
sleeps  in  Peace."  Emblems  of  their  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  abound;  such  as  a  vessel  support- 
ing a  burning  flame,  and  the  palm  branch  and  wreath ; 
signifying  victory  over  death.    See  biScnipnoNS. 

The  maimer  of  sleeping  in  Eastern  climates  is  very 
different  from  that  in  colder  regions.  The  present 
usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether  unknown,  and 
the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceedingly  hard,  poor 
people  who  have  no  certain  home,  or  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  employed  at  a  distance  from  their  dwellings, 
sleep  on  mats,  or  wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  which 
from  its  importance  in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be 
retained  in  pledge  over  night  (D^Arvieux,  iii,  257;  Gen. 
ix,  21,  23 ;  Exod.  xxii,  26,  27 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  12,  13). 
Under  peculiar  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  doth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a  pillow 
(Gen.  xxviii,  11).  The  wealthy  classes  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  wool  or  cotton,  which  are  often  no 
other  than  a  quilt  thickly  padded,  and  are  used  either 
sin^y  or  one  or  more  placMl  upon  each  other.  A  sim- 
ilar quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices;  but  sometimes 
the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  1 
Sam.  xix,  13,  where  Michal  covers  with  a  cloak  or  man- 
tle (corresponding  to  the  modem  abba  or  kgk)  the  im- 
age which  was  to  represent  her  husband  sleeping.  See 
BouBTER.  The  difference  of  use  here  is,  that  the  poor 
wrap  themselves  up  in  it,  and  it  forms  their  whole  bed ; 
whereas  the  rich  employ  it  as  a  covering  only.  A  pil- 
low is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good 
houses,  is  laid  a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
than  the  mattresses,  both  in  respect  of  their  coverings 
and  material.  They  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  siib8tan<»  (Ezek.  xiii,  18,  20) ;  but  instead 
of  these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the  hardier 
ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  nat- 
ural shape,  like  water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or 
wool  (1  Sam.  xix,  13).    See  Pillow. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never  changed  their 
dress  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people  only  divest  them- 
selves of  their  outer  garment,  and  loosen  the  ligatures 
of  the  waist,  excepting  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer,  when  they  sleep  almost  entirely  unclad.  See 
Couch. 


As  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  Eastern  houses 
were  of  tile  or  plaster  and  were  covered  with  mata  or 
carpets,  and  as  shoes  were  not  worn  on  them,  and  the 
feet  were  washe<l,  and  no  filthy  habits  of  modem  times 
prevailed,  their  floors  seldom  required  sweeping  or 
scrubbing ;  so  that  frequently  the  thick,  coarse  mat^ 
tresses  were  thrown  down  at  night  to  sleep  upon 
(ilackett,  Jllust.  of  Script,  p.  104).  See  Brdcilambkh. 
The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
frequently  they  had  but  a  simple  mattress,  or  a  doak, 
or  a  blanket,  which  probably  also  answered  to  wrap 
themselves  in  by  day  (Exod.  xxii,  26,  27 ;  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 13).  Hence  it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
healed  *'to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk"  (Matt,  ix,  6; 
Mark  ti,  9 ;  John  v,  8).    See  Bki>btbad. 

To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  a 
symbol  of  great  tribulation  and  anguish  of  body  and 
mind  (Job  xxxiii,  19 ;  Psa.  xli,  3 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  20)!  See 
Bki>. 

Sleeper,  Joseph  Jonathaiv,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Vincenttown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1793,  and  was  converted  Aug.  31, 1812, 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bur- 
lington. In  1823  he  received  a  local  preacher's  license, 
and  in  1837  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Cour 
ference.  In  1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  in 
which,  and  that  of  a  superannuate,  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1873.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferettces,  1873,  p.  25. 

Sleepers,  Skvkst,  Tuk.    See  Seven  Sleefkbs. 

Sleidan  (originally  Philippson)^  JoHANN,a  celebrat- 
ed historian  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  describes,  was  bom  in  1506  at  Schleiden, 
in  the  present  govemroental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  and  educated  at  Liege  and  Cologne.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  private  tutor  to  a  son  of  count 
MandeiBheid,  in  whose  domain  the  village  of  Schleiden 
was  situated,  and  in  that  capadty  visited  France,  where 
he  devoteil  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and 
became  licentiate  of  that  faculty  (at  Orleans,  1525). 
Through  the  influence  of  cardinal  John  du  Bcllay  of 
Paris,  Sleidan  was  appointed  by  king  Francis  I  inter- 
preter to  the  embassy  which  attended  the  diet  at  Ha- 
genau  in  1540 ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  secured  his  appointment  as  messenger, 
interpreter,  and  historiographer  to  the  Smalcald  League 
(see  Yon  Rummel,  PhiUpp  d.  Grossmiithige^  etc  [Giessen, 
1830],  ii.  439).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sleidan 
was  by  that  time  an  adherent  of  the  evangelical  faith ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  Bome  by  publishing  two 
addresses,  the  one  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
the  other  to  the  emperor  {Orationes  Dute  [Argent. 
1544,  and  in  German,  1567]).  He  also  left  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Francis,  and  established  his  home  per- 
manently at  Strasburg.  In  1545  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  Philip  Comines'  history  of  Louis  XI  and  of 
the  duke  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  and  in  the  same  year 
be  was  instracted  by  the  Smalcald  League  ^*to  write  a 
complete  history  of  the  renewed  religion."  He  there^ 
fore  began  his  famous  work  De  Statu  ReUg,  et  Reipubl, 
Carolo  Quinto  Ccuare  Cotumeutarii,  He  also,  in  that 
year,  accompanied  the  Protestant  embassy  to  England, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  and  on  his 
return  in  1546  he  married  Jola  von  Nidbmck,  who  borc 
him  three  daughters  and  lived  with  him  in  wedlock  to 
her  death,  in  1555.  In  1548  he  published  a  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Comines'  Charles  VIIF,  and  in  1550  a  Summa 
Doctr.  Pktton,  de  Bepublica  et  Legibus  (Argent.),  and  a 
Ijatin  edition  of  De  Sevsel  on  the  French  State  and  the 
duty  of  kings.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1551  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  but  was  not  received,  and  in  1552  he  went 
to  the  camp  of  king  Francis,  near  Saveme,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  king  to  modify  his  demands  for 
the  support  of  the  army.    In  1554  he  visited  the  Con- 
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vent  of  Xaambarg  as  the  ambassador  of  Strasbiirg  (Salig, 
Hiii.  d  Aufftb.  Conf,  i,  682 ;  ii,  1048).  The  somewhat 
noted  work  De  Quaiuor  Summis  Imperits  Libri  Tres 
(Argent.  1657)  was  probably  written  in  the  last  year 
of  the  author's  life.  He  died  in  1656.  Sleidan'waa 
characterized  by  frankness  and  a  love  for  the  truth. 
His'style  as  an  author  was  natural  and  easy,  his  Latin 
classicali  his  sources  well  chosen.  His  works  accord- 
ingly commanded  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  will 
always  be  important  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
They  were  published  in  numerous  editions,  that  of  1785 
and  1786  ( Frankfort-on-the-Main )  being  the  best  in 
German.  See  Dr.  Theod.  Paur,  J.  Skidan'i  Comment. 
Uber  d  Re^tuufneii  Karlt  F,  etc.  (Leips.  1848),  where 
a  rich  literature  relating  to  Sleidan  is  given. — Uerzog, 
lUal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sleipner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  famous 
eight-footed  horse  of  Odin.    See  SvAmLFAn. 

SleipniBfraendi,  in  None  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name oiLokey  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  mare  and  en- 
ticed the  steed  Svadilfar  away  from  his  lord,  afterwards 
giving  birth  to  the  eight-footed  horse  Sleipner  (q.  v.). 

Slicer,  Henrt,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Methodl&t  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  Mar<?h  27,  1801.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
>Baltimore  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1822,  and  his  appointments 
(from  1822  to  18/4)  may  be  thus  classified :  seven  years 
on  circuits;  twenty  years  in  stations;  two  years  agent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  D.  C;  eight 
-years  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel,  Balti- 
more ;  and  fifteen  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  was  a 
member  of  eight  General  Conferences— namely,  1832, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 1872.  When  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  was  formed  he. became  a  member 
^  it,  anil  continued  such  until  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  died  April  28, 1874. 
Me.  Slicer  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  self-reliant 
Avd  indefatigable.  His  ministry  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  primitive  Methodist  usage,  of 
empathy  with  Judicious  changes,  and  of  punctilious 
•discharge  of  official  duties.  See  Mvmtn  of  Anmud 
Conferences^  1875,  p.  16. 

'  Slidrugtanni,  in  Xorse  mytholog}",  was  a  sur- 
'name  of  the  golden  boar,  GttUin  Burst i^  made  by  the 
dwarfs. 

Slidur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Eli- 
vogs,  rivers  which  flow  from  the  well  Hoergelmer. 

01iine  is  the  constant  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
.Heb.  "^^Hy  chemdr,  the  kommar  of  the  Arabs,  translated 
dff0oXroc  by  the  Sept.,  and  bitumen  in  the  Yulg.  That 
our  translators  understood  bv  this  word  the  substance 

m 

-now  known  as  bitumen  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages  in  Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1684):  "The  very 
ulammy  slime  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  tiroes  of  the 
yerc  iloteth  and  swimraeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
.called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii,  15;  vol.  i,  p.  163). 
•''The  Bitumen  whereof  1  speakc  is  in  some  places  in 
.manner  of  a  muddy  slime  { in  others,  very  earth  or  roin- 
erair*  (xxxv,  15 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Test,  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  first  upokcn  of 
as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  8).  The  bitumen  pits  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  Canaanitish  history  (xiv,  10);  and  the  ark  of  papy- 
rus in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  made  impervious  to 
water  by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Exod.  ii,  3). 
'  Herodotus  (i,  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at 
Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days' journey  from  Baby- 
lon.' The  captive  Eretrians  (Herod,  vi,  119)  were  sent 
by  Darios  to  collect  asphaltura,  salt,  and  oil  at  Arderic- 
ea,  A  plicSe  two'  hiimlrcd  and  tqn  ^stadia  ^from  JSusa,  in  \ 


the  district  of  Cissta.  The  town  of  Is  was  situated  cm 
a  river  or  small  stream  of  the  same  name  which  flow^ 
ed  into  the  Euphrates  and  carried  dowji  with  it  the 
lumps  of  bitumen  which  were  osed  in  the  building  of 
Babylon.  It  is  probably  the  bitumen  springs  of  Is 
which  are  described  in  Strabo  (xvi,  743).  Eratosthe- 
nes, whom  he  quotes,  says  that  the  liquid  bitumen, 
which  is  called  naphtha,  is  %ind  in  Susiana,  and  the 
dry  in  Babylonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  spring  nesr 
the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  over- 
flows into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  pro- 
duced are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  bake^l 
brick.  Diodonis  Siculus  (ii,  12)  speaks  of  the  abun- 
dance of  bitnmen  in  Babylonia.  It  proceeds  from  a 
spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
not  only  for  building,  but,  when  dry,  for  fuel  instead  of 
wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6,  23)  tells  lA 
that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis 
(comp.  Pliny,  xxxv,  51 ;  Berosus,  quoted  by  Joaephus, 
^n/.  X,  11, 1 ;  Contra  Apitnt,  i,  19;  Arrian,  Eatp,  AL  vii, 
17, 1,  etc.).  The  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  modem  //I/,  on  the  west,  or  right, 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey  north- 
west, or  rather  west-northwest,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter,  Trav.  ii,  861,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bitumen 
pit  at  Htt,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Bab- 
ylon,  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  bf 
a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  (ii,  315)  observed  "  that  bitumen  was  chief- 
ly confined,  by  the  Chaldflean  builders,  to  the  founda- 
tions and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  water."  ''With  regard 
to  the  use  of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  "  I  saw  no  vestige  of 
it  whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions."  This  view  is  in- 
diraptly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that  the  te- 
nacity of  bitumen  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  mor^ 
tar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard 
observes  (Am.  and  Bab,  ii,  278),  " Bitumen  and  reeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks  as 
at  Babylon;  although  both  materials  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.'* 
At  Nimriid  bitumen  was  found  under  a  pavement  (iiii, 
i,  29),  and  ^  the  sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  plat- 
form of  sun-dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure, 
a  mere  layer  of  bitumen  about  an  inch  thick  having 
been  placed  under  the  plinth"  (Und.  p.  208).  In  his  de^ 
scription  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits  at  Nimriid 
by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into  the  language  of  our 
translators  ^  Tongues  of  fiame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  through  the  murky  canopy. 
As  the  fire  brightened,  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of 
light  played  amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered 
crust  and  to  bring  fresh  sHme  to  the  surface,  the  Arabs 
threw  large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour 
the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  i)ale  light  of  the 
moon  again  shone  over  the  black  slime  pits"  (ibid.  p. 
202).    See  BABirix>N. 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by  Stnbd, 
Joseph  us,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi,  763)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  was  disturbed  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  then 
changed  into  a  thick,  viscous  substance  by  the  cold 
water  of  the  sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  in 
lumps  (JiioXoi).  These  lumps  are  described  by  Jose- 
phus  ( irrir,  iv,  8, 4)  as  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  head- 
less ox  (comp.  Pliny,  vii,  13).  The  semi-liquid  kind 
of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid 
bitumen,  such  as  the  Zac}*nthian,  the  Babylonian,  and 
the  Apolloniatic,  ho  adds,  is  known  by  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  Exod.  ii,  3,  Septl). 
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•He  tells  US,  moreover,  that  it  ww  used  for  cement, «nd 
that  bronze  vesMls  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 

•were  covered  with  it  (PHny,  xxxv,51).  The. bitumen 
pita  by  the  Dead  Sea  are  described  by  th^  monk  Bnv* 
cardos  (Deter.  Terr.  Strnd,  c.  7,  in  Ugolino,  vi,  1044). 
The  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the 
story  of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  **  They  say 
that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  Urge  masses  and  rises  to  the  surface" 
(  rbomson,  lAmd  and  Book,  i,  336).  They  told  Burck- 
hardt  a  similar  tale.  ^  Hie  asphaltum,  Aoiavmirr,  which 
is  collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore  is  said  tu 

.come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the  passage 
along  the  eastern  Ghor.  and  which  is  situated  at  about 
tw^  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb.    The  Arabs  pretend 

.  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
large  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  where  the  mass  gradu- 

.ally  increases  and  hardens  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by 

.  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling 
into  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  opposite  shores*^  {Trav.  in  SpriUf  p. 
394).  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call 
these  pits  by  the  name  bidret  A&ninar,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  beerdth  ckemdr  of  Gen.  xiv,  10  {ut 
8up.).    See  Salt  Ska. 

Strabo  savs  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made  of 
wicker-work  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to  keep 
out  the  water  (xvi,  743).  In  the  same  way  the  ark  of 
rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  plas- 
tered over  with  a  mixturo  of  bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar. 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (p.  224) :  "  This  is  donbly  inter- 
esting, as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they  prepared 
the  bitumen.  The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country, 
melts  readily  enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it 
is  as  brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax  per- 
fectly impervious  to  water."  We  know  from  Strabo 
(xvi,  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  bitumen  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and  Pliny  (vi, 
35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the  same  mineral  at  Corambis 
in  Ethiopia. — Smith.    See  Bitumen. 

Sling  {'S\p^,hila;  Sept.  ^^v^tSyi; ;  Vnlg./itiKfa), 
an  implement  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and 
hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israelitish  army  as  the  most 
effective  weapon  for  light-armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
mites  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of  it ;  ^ven 
,the  left-handed  could  "sling  stones  at  a  hair  and  not 
misa"  (Judg.  xx,  16 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was 
the  weapon  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethitcs.  It  was 
advanti^eously  used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns 
(2  Kings  iii,  25;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  1,  3),  and  in  skir- 
mishing {Jbid.  ii,  17, 5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace,  ix,  11),  who 
alao  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace,  vi,  51), 

the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ix, 
7 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab. 
ii,  344),  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  i,  357),  and 
the  Persians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  iii,  3,  18).  The 
construction  of  the  weap- 
on hardly  needs  descrip- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  strings  of  sin- 
ew, -or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle  for 
the  stone  in  the  centre, 
which  was  termed  the 

haph  (TiS),  i.  e.  pan  (1 

Sam.  XXV,  29).     The 

sling  was  swung  once  or 

Ancient  Assyrian  Sltoger.      twice  round   the  head, 
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and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of 
the  strings.  Sling-stones  (sb^D^^atlK)  were  selected  for 
their  smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and  were  recognised 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14).  In  action  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag 
round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at 
the  feet  of  the  combatant  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  ii,  344). 
The  violence  with  which  the  stone  was  projected  sup- 
plied a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer. 
X,  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the  sling 
round  the  head  was  emblematic  of  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  29,  **the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall  he  whirl 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling'*),  while  the 
sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God  (Zecb.ix,  15, 
**  they  shall  tread  under  foot  the  sling-stones**).  The 
term  marffemdk  (j^'^y)'^)  ^"  Prov.  xxvi,  8  is  of  doubtful 
meaning.  Gesenius  (Thttaur,  p.  1263)  explains  of  "  a 
heap  of  stones,**  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.,  the  Sept. ; 
Ewald  and  Hitzig,  of  **  a  sling,**  as  in  the  text.  The  sim- 
ple weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine 
was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  anything  attempt- 
ing to  molest  his  fiocks.  The  sling  would  be  (^miliar  to 
all  shepherds  and  keei>ers  of  sheep,  and,  therefore,  the 
bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the 
month  of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  fiocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv,  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of  the 
regular  army  (2  Kings  iii,  25),  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have  been  more 
ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that  those  which 
could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so  strong  a  place 
as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more  like  the  engines 
which  king  Uzriah  contrived  to  "  shoot  great  stones'* 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  In  ver.  14  of  the  same  chapter 
we  find  an  allusion  (concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  two  in- 
terpolated words)  to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings, 
"  Uzziah  prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and 
spears . . .  bows  and  sling-stones.'* — Smith. 

Shepherd  life  in  Syria  and  Arabia  affords  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  the  cultivation  and  acquirement  of  this  art ; 
and  Burckhardt  notes  of  the  modem  Bedawin  that  '*  the 
shepherds  who  tend  fiocks  at  a  distance  from  the  camp 
are  armed  with  short  lances,  and  also  with  slings,  which 
they  use  very  dexterously  in  throwing  stones  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist'*  (Notes  on  the  Bed.  i,  57).  Thomson 
speaks  of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  lads  of  Hnsbcya 
with  this  weapon  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  372).  In  various 
other  countries  the  use  of  the  sling  was  much  practiced 
in  ancient  times;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baleares  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
it.    See  Akmob. 

SUtb,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  rivers  of  Hell,  which  rise  in  the  well  Hoergelmer, 
and  flow  around  Nifiheim. 
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Sloane  Codex  (Heb.).  This  oodex,  formerly 
known  as  Kenn.  126,  is  now  designated  as  Sloane  4708. 
It  originally  belonged  to  Da  Costa  of  Amsterdam,  and 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  later  prophets.  It  has  no  Masoretic  notes; 
but  the  Keri,  vowels,  and  accenu  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  According  to  Ueidenheim,  this  codex 
was  written  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries;  but 
Strack  says,  "Hunc  codiccm  esse  antiquum  libenter 
ooncedimus,  minime  vero  plus  undecim  sibcuIa  eum  ha- 
bere demonstratum  est,  cum  e  sola  literarum  figura  de 
librorum  Hebraicoruro  setate  accurate  concludt  nequeaL" 
Whatever  may  be  the  age,  the  Sloaue  codex  contains 
a  great  many  various  readings  as  well  as  omissions. 
Thus,  c.  g.,  we  notice : 

l*alfth     1,  30,  n-^br,  V.  D.  H,  Plb?. 

ii.  6,  -^^i-^ai,  V.  D.  H.  ■^^i'^S'U 
III,  6,  •T^n\v.D.H.  •in\ 
ill,  18,  mn'»  'i'»o'^,  V.  D.  H.  ■«3nx  t^o*'. 
iv,  4,  -^s^s  n^r^\  v.  d.  n.  "^a^x. 

vl,  6,  Q'^nSO  K«:3  09  "|innn  omitted, 
vli,  14,  n:n  omitted, 
xl,  11,  "^anx  omitted. 

xvii,  10,  d'^aiar:,  v.  d.  h.  tj'^aasa. 

XX,   1, 'p:inD  omitted. 

XXV,  11,  rrntrrr  omitted. 

xxTll,   9,  npr*«  omitted. 

11, 18,  mi**  11BX,  V.  D.  n.  mb*^. 

mi,  11,  nST*  and  p'^'^:i  omitted. 
Ivl,   2,  "ibbna  paw  'lOI®  omitted. 
Irl,   7,  n*«n  omitted. 

Ivl,  11,  ijn^  vb  Q-'^n  n^ni  njn©  omitted. 

Ml,   T,  a»,V.D.H.  n730. 
Ivii,  10,  nb  omitted. 
Ivli,  18,  lb  omitted. 

Ix,  10,  ^aimCJ'^  omitted. 

Ix,  19,  *b  omitted. 
Ixlv,  8,  na  omitted. 
Ixv,   8,  *inX  omitted. 
Ixv,  8,  "^nas  omitted. 

These  readings  we  have  taken  from  Heidenheim's 
DeiUaehe  Viertdjahruchrift  Jur  engiisch- theoloffUche 
Forschunff  ttnd  KrUiky  where  in  i,  268-274,  398-405, 
553-^2 ;  ii,  78-79,  the  variations  and  omissioDs  of  this 
codex  are  noted  down.  See  also  Strack,  Prolegomena 
CrUiea  (Lips.  1873),  p.  47,     (R  P.) 

Sloas,  James  Loko,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Bellaghy,  County  of  Deny,  Ire- 
land, March  13, 1791.  He  enjoyed  good  opportunities 
for  early  education  in  his  native  country,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his'father^s  family  in  1808,  and 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ya.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer's  trade  for  seven  years;  after  this  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  private  instruction,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing as  an  assistant,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del,  of  Willington,  S.  C.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina  Nov.  18,  1817;  the  next  day 
received  a  commission  as  a  raiasionar}'  through  portions 
of  Georgia  and  the  newly  formed  settlements  of  the  then 
Alabama  Territory;  and  was  ordained  Oct.  3,  1818. 
Subsequently  lie  became  pastor  of  the  following  chaises : 
The  Church  at  St.  Stephens,  Clarke  Co.,  Ala.,  for  three 
years;  the  three  churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley, 
and  Cahawba,  three  years ;  at  Somerville,  Morgan  Co., 
six  years;  nt  Florence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  eleven  years, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  5, 1841.  Mr.  Sloss  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  abilities — every  exercise  of  his  mind 


evincing  a  clear,  logical,  and  discriminating  judgment. 
As  a  pastor  he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  being  always 
intensely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  pe». 
pie.    See  Sprague,  A  nnal$  of  the  A  mer,  PulpH,  iv,  681. 

(J.L.&) 

Slovenian  Version.  Slovenian  is  a  South-Sla- 
vic dialect,  spoken  in  parts  of  Styria,  and  in  Carinthla, 
Camiola,  Croatia,  etc  In  all  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  present  empire  of  Austria,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation made  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  oentur}'.  In  1599,  according  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  Romish  bishop  to  pope  Paul  V,  only  one  fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  capital  city  of  Laybach  was  left  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  that  small  portion  consisted  main- 
ly of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  1572  primus  Tniber, 
once  a  Romish  priest,  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, completed  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
the  Slovenian,  which  was  published  in  1577.  In  1684 
Truber's  successor,  George  Dalmatin,  published  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  first  entire  Slovenian  Bible,  based  on  Lu- 
ther's translation.  In  1628  the  empress  of  Austria  per^ 
emptorily  onlered  "all  non- Catholic  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  and  all  nobles  (male  and  female),**  to  leave  the 
realm  within  the  space  of  one  year.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  Reformation  in  those  parts,  and  Rome  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  light  of  the  glorious  GoapeL  The 
Slovenian  language,  never  fully  developed,  but  since 
then  greatly  neglected,  has  of  late  years  revived  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  One  sign  of  this  revival  appears 
in  the  translation  into  this  dialect  of  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  which  were  printed  in  1869.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  did  certainly 
not  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  this  small  book;  but  the 
success  which  attended  the  circulation  of  these  two  gos- 
pels encouraged  the  committee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  to  go  on,  and  subsequently,  in  1871, 
the  remaining  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
forming  together  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Test., 
were  added.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  and  its  el&ct, 
the  sixty-seventh  Amutal  Report  (1871)  of  the  British, 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  states :  "  It  would  be  idle  to 
set  up  a  plea  for  perfection  in  a  first  translation ;  bat  the 
fruits  of  honest  and  competent  criticism  will  be  avail- 
able for  improvement  in  subsequent  editions,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  in  demand.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  the  version  has  produced  some  constematicm, 
and  it  is  r^^rded  as  an  uncomfortable  sign  that,  after 
the  Bible  had  been  successfully  suppressed  for  ages,  it 
should  again  emerge  in  the  19th  century  clothed  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Slovenian  race."  But  the  consterna- 
tion thus  pruduced  seems  to  be  without  any  effect  upon 
the  arduous  and  important  task  of  rekindling  this  lamp 
of  life ;  for  not  only  is  the  New  Test,  almost  complete, 
but  the  Psalms  also  are  in  preparation.  That  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  this  translation  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  from  the  publication  of  the  parts  of  the 
New  Test,  up  to  March  30,  1878,  23,500  copies  had 
been  disposed  of.  For  this  version  comp.  the  Ammal 
Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since 
1869.    (R  P.)    See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Sluice  is  in  Isa.  xix,  10  the  improper  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  for  naO,  teker^  hire  ("  reward,**  in  Prov.  xi, 
18). 

Slnyter,  RicifARD,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Chureh,  bom  at  Nassau,  N.T.,  1787.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1815,  and  became  pastor  at  Claverack,  Colurobia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  from  1816  to  1843,  when  he  died.  He  served  also, 
in  connection  with  his  Claverack  Chureh,'  one  or  two 
neighboring  churches  for  some  years.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  apostolic  spirit,  and  for  the  numerous  remarkable 
revivals  that  blessed  his  labors.  In  some  of  these  *^  the 
converts  were  numbered  by  hundreds.  He  wore  himself 
out  in  the  work.  H  is  memory,  as  a  man  of  God,  is  still 
fresh  in  the  heartt  of  the  people  of  all  that  region,  which 
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wM  Spiritually  tmnfomed  by  hU  labon***  He  had  **  a 
fine,  and  even  martial,  appearance,  great  oon^emtional 
powen, energy,  hopefulneas,  courage,  aimpUcity,  and  gen- 
erosity. He  was  an  unusoally  excellent  singer.  He  was 
incessantly  visiting  his  people  and  talking  aboot  their 
souls.  He  was  active,  self-denying,  in  the  estaUishment 
of  new  churches,  in  whole  or  part  fonned  out  of  his  own. 
His  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  great  spiritiul  beauty  and 
power."  U  is  Afemoir  was  prepared  by  Rev.  R.  O.  Currie, 
D.D.     See  Corwin,  Manual,  p.  209.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Smaltaroke,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Birmingham  in  1672,  and  graduated  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  1694.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1706  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  1 708.  He  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Tenison,  treas- 
urer of  Uandaff  in  1712,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Hereford.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Feb.  2, 1728 ;  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  Feb.  20, 1780.  He  died  Dec. 
22,  1749.  He  published.  Inquiry  into  the  Authority  of 
the  Primitive  Con^lutennan  Edition  of  the  New  Test, 
(Lond.  1722,  8vo)  i^Hrflectiotu  on  Mr.  Whitton'*  Con- 
duet: — and  Animadvernons  on  the  New  A  rian  Reproved, 
His  great  work  was  A  Vindication  of  our  Saviour^e 
Miracles  (ibid.  1728,  8vo) : — ^abo  Sermons  and  Charges 
(ibid.  1706-^2).  See  AUibone,/>Kr/.  o/^;-i(.  <iJNli4iner. 
AuthorSf  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUog,  s.  v.;  Lardner, 
Works;  London  Gtnt.  Mag,  Ixxv;  Nichol,  Lit.  Anec; 
Shaw,  Stajfordshire  ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smalcald.  Articles   o£     See   Articles  of 

SCHXAULALD. 

Smalcald.  League  o£  See  Sciimalkald, 
League  of. 

Small,  Arthur  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and,  after  an  academical  training  in  his  native  city, 
he  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledgevillc, 
Ga.;  studied  theology  in  the  Columbia  Seminary,  S.  CL; 
was  licensed  b}*  Charleston  Presbytery  in  1854,  and  or- 
dained by  Harmony  Presbytery  in  1857.  He  preached 
for  some  time  at  Liberty  Hill,  S.  C,  then  two  years  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  finxUIy  at  Selma,  in  the  bounds  of 
South  Alabama  Presbytery.  During  one  of  the  raids 
made  by  portions  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  town  of  Selma  was  at- 
tacked, and,  with  others,  Mr.  Small  rallied  to  its  defence, 
and  was  instantly  killed  in  the  fight,  on  April  2, 1865. 
'Mr.  Small's  talents' were  of  a  high  onler.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  he  was  universally  and  greatly  admired, 
always  aiming  to  present  its  plain,  simple  truths  with 
great  distinctness.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  862.     (J.  L.  S.) 

SmaH,  Samuel  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  a  slave  in  Maryland  about 
1808.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-six,  and  in  1886 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  1850,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Rev.  (now  bishop)  N.  IL 
M'Tyeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
During  the  war  he  was  removed  to  Alabama,  but  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  when  peace  was  restored.  He 
was  sent  bv  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman  as  a  missionarv 
among  the  freedmen,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference  in  1865  was  admitted  on  triaL  In 
1871  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  set- 
tled in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  where  he  died,  Oct  12, 1878. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  16;  Simp- 
son, Cydop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smalley,  Elam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  27«  1805.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  studied  theology 
privately,  was  licensed  by  the  Mendon  Congregational 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordained,  June  17, 
1829,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  over  the 
Church  at  Franklin,  Mass.  In  1888  he  became  pastor 
of  Union  Chnrch.  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1864  of  the 


Second  Fkesbyterian  Church,  Tcoy,  N.  T.,  as  snoceaor 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth.  He  died  July  80, 1858. 
Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  of  decided  piety  and  ability,  and 
was  the  author  of  The  Worcester  Pulpit,  with  Notices 
I/istorical  and  Biographical  (Boston,  12mo).  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  78;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brii,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smalley,  Henry,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom  in 
Piscataway,  N.  J.,  OcL  23,  1765,  and  was  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  communion  of  the  Baptist  Church  there 
when  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  and  then  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1788,  aud  in  1790  he  began  to  preach  for  the 
Cohansey  Baptist  Church,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
on  Nov.  8  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
this  charge  he  continued  forty-nine  years,  until  removed 
by  death,  Feb.  11,  1839.  See  Spriigue,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vi,  281. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  4, 1734;  graduate<l 
at  Yale  College  in  1756;  studied  theology  under  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New 
Britain  Society,  Berlin,  (3onn.,  April  19, 1758;  and  died 
June  1, 1820.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  and 
a  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  published,  Ser^ 
mom  on  Natural  and  Moral  InabiUfy  (1769) : —  Eternal 
Sahation  not  a  Just  Debt  (1785),  against  John  Murray: 
-^Condo  ad  Clerum:  At  the  Election  (1600):— Sermons 
on  Connected  Subjects  {\90S):^ Sermons  (1814).  See 
Spragne,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  559. 

Smalridge,  GBoncR,  a  leamcd  English  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  in  1663.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1678  by  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary.  In  May,  1682,  he  was  electeil  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  he  became  tutor.  In  July,  1689,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  minister  of 
Tothill  Fields  Chapel.  In  1693  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  LichfiekL  He  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London,  in  1708, 
which  he  resigned  in  1711,  when  he  was  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  and  succeeded  Atterbury 
in  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  he  did  likewise  in  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  1713.  In  1714  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  queen  Anne  soon  after 
appointed  him  her  lonl-almoner,  in  which  capacity  he 
for  some  time  served  her  successor,  George  I.  Refusing 
to  sigu  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had  drawn 
up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  removed  from 
that  place.  He  soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  who  was  his  patron 
until  his  death,  in  1719.  He  published,  Animadversions 
on  the  Eight  Theses,  etc.,  in  1687,  having  for  its  full  title 
Church  Govemment,  Part  V,  a  Relation  of  the  English 
Reformation,  etc:  — Actio  Davisiana  (1689,  4to): — 
Twelve  Sermons  (1717,  8vo).  Also  Sixty  Sermons  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  (1726  fol.;  2d  ed.  1727;  new  ed. 
Oxf.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors.  &  v. ;  Darling,  Cyc^.  BibUog.  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smaltz,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1793.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  early  religious  training ;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  in  that  place;  was  licensed 
by  the  Chissis  of  New  Bmnswick,  May  27,  1819;  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  a  missionar}*  in  New  Jersey,  and 
for  three  years  performed  the  toilsome  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  1822  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  was  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Second 
Presbytery  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  subsequently  was  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa. ;  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and 
Harrisburg,Pa.    He  died  July  30, 1861.   Mr.  Smaltz  was 
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•a  plain,  practical  preacher,  and  conadentiotu  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties.  See  Wilson,  Prah»  Bi$t,  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  118.     (J.  h,  S.) 

Smara,  in  Hindft  mytbolog}*,  is  a  surname  of  the 
'love-god,  Kamadeva.    See  Ka>ia. 

Smaragdus,  the  name  of  several  monkish  writers 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  An  abbot  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Verdun,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Prankish  theologians  in  the  Carlovingian  period.  He 
stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  A.1).  810  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  commission  to  convey  to  pope  Leo  III  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Aix-Ia-Chapcllc  of  809  with 
regard  to  the  Filioque  dispute,  and  served  as  its  secre- 
tary (comp.the  record  from  his  pen  entitled  A<^a  CoUa- 
tio9M  RomatMf  in  Baronius,  Ana.  ad  ann.  809,  No.  54-63 ; 
Labbe,  CoU,  ConciL  tom.  vii;  and  in  Migne^s  complete 
cd.  of  Smaragdus  [Paris,  1852],  p.  971  sq.).  Louis  the 
Pious  also  esteemed  Smaragdus  highly,  and  not  only 
gave  donations  and  immunities  to  St.  Michael's  Con- 
vent (see  the  Charim  Ludovid  ,  ,  ,  tt  Lotharu  .  .  . 
pro  Monatt,  3.  Mkkaditf  in  Baluze,  MitceJL  lib.  iv,  and 
Kigne,  p.  975  sq.),  but  also  constituted  him  one  of  the 
arbitrators  in  the  quarrel  of  the  abbot  Ismund  of  Milan 
with  his  monks  (see  the  EpitL  ad  Lttdov,  Auffiul.  in  Du- 
chesne, Scripts  Rer,  Franc,  ii,  71  sq.).  The  year  of  Sma- 
ragdus's  death  is  not  known,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  outlived  the  king,  Louis  the  Pious.  His  writings, 
now  very  largely  accessible  in  Migne,  as  above,  give 
evidence  of  considerable  familiarity  with  patristical 
lore  and  of  a  pious  and  practical  mind,  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  healthful  and  sober  tendency  of  the  Frank- 
ish-German  theology  of  the  time.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  of  originality  in  them.  His  principal  exegeti- 
cal  work— the  Comment,  «.  ColUek  in  EcangeL  tt  Epitt, 
etc.  (1st  ed.  Stra8bu,rg,  1594)— is  a  mere  compilation, 
without  other  method  than  the  mere  concatenation  of 
opinions  expressed  by  older  writers,  and  without  a  dcfi- 
nito  adhesion  to  either  historioo-grammatical  interpre- 
tation or  excessive  allegorizing.  His  second  important 
work — ExpotUio  s.  Comment,  in  Reg,  8,  Bened, — is  more 
independent.  In  it  Smaragdus  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
the  strict  principles  of  monastic  reform  advocated  by  his 
contemporary  Benedict  of  Aniane.  A  similar  tendency 
is  displayed  in  Diadema  Monadutrum,  a  collection  of 
ascetic  rules  for  the  government  of  monks,  compiled 
from  the  Church  fathers.  The  Via  Regia  is  essentially 
an  extract  from  the  last-mentioned  work.  The  above, 
with  others  of  minor  importance,  are  printed  in  Migne ; 
and,  together  with  certain  unprinted  manuscripts  (con- 
cerning which,  see  Mabillon,  AnnaL  p.  850  sq.),  con- 
stitute all  of  the  works  of  Smaragdus  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us. 

2.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  whose 
real  name  was  Ardo,  Having  witnessed  the  death  of 
Benedict,  he  was  appointed  to  write  hiB  biography  (see 
the  work,  VUa  8.  Benedicti  Anianen$itf  in  Mabillon, 
AcUi  8 a,  0. 8,  B,  SfBc.  iv,  pL  i,  p.  191  sq. ;  and  Migne, 
pt.  ciii,  p.  354  sq.).  Smaragdus  died  in  843,  aged  sixty 
year:i. 

3.  The  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  LUncberg,  Saxony, 
which  was  founded  in  972  by  duke  Hermann  Billung, 
so  that  he  Qould  not  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  about 
A.D.  1000.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  literary 
labor  performed  by  his  hand,  though  be  may  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  Grammatica  Major  s.  Comment,  in  Donatum, 
from  which  Mabillon  gives  citations  {A  muiL  p.  358  sq.), 
and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Smaragdus  No.  1. 
See  D'Achery,  Spicileg,  i,  238.— Herzog,  Real-Encgklop, 
s.  V. 

Smart,  James  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 

bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  14, 1814.     He  received 

a  careful  home  training,  graduated  in  Jeiferson  College, 

Pa.,  studied  divinity  in  the  Associate  Seminary  in  Cim- 

.  onsbnrg,  was  licensed  by  the  Charticrs  Presbytery  and 


ordained  by  the  Mianti  Presbytery  in  1889,  and  his  fim 
and  only  charge  was  Massey's  Creek,  O.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  true  apostolic  zeal  and  earnestness^  and  died 
Feb.  28, 1861.  Mr.  Smart  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind 
and  noble  heart.  He  was  for  many  years  stated  clerk 
of  the  Xenia  Presbytery.  See  Wilson,  PrttilK  ilist.  At- 
numac,  1862,  p.  286.     (J.  I*  &) 

Smart,  John  &,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  waa 
bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1804.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1826,  studied  theologj  pri- 
vately, was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  17, 1826,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Associate  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1829, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1887,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1888  was  installed  paa- 
tor  of  the  Church  in  that  city.  This  relation  was  dis- 
solved in  1850,  and  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  without  a  charge,  but  was  engaged 
in  preaching  almost  constantly  in  the  many  vacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  died  July  18, 1862.  Dr.  Smart 
was  a  man  of  very  superior  mental  power.  He  was 
well  skilled  in  the  langitagea,  particularly  the  Latin, 
and  while  a  student  of  theology  edited  the  OraH^ng  of 
Cicero  for  Tower  A  Hogan,  publishefs  in  Philadd- 
phia.  His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  at- 
quaintance  with  the  rules  of  Church  order.  Such  was 
his  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  disciplinarian  tliat  he 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  a  book  of  discipline.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  IlisL  .4  ^ 
tnanae,  1863,  p.  363;  The  Evangelical  Repository,  s.  v.; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me9\  Attth.  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smectymnuus,  an  answer  to  bishop  Hall*s  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  in  defence  of  his  book  Epis- 
copacy of  Divine  Right,  The  name  of  the  treatise  is 
lictitious,  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  authors, 
viz.  Stephen  Marshal,  Edward  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurston.  When 
the  bishop  replied  to  their  book,  these  divines  published 
a  vindication  of  their  answer  to  the  Humble  Renum- 
ttrance.  This  being  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  on 
both  sides,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  The  debate  was  upon  these  two  heads — 
(1)  of  the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer;  (2) 
of  the  apostolical  institution  of  diocesan  episcopacy.-^ 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Smell  (taiSa  or  n*^1i, /ra^iionoe,*  uia,  tteneky, 
Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Sht- 
cheroites  (Gen.  xxxiv,  80),  **  Ye  have  troubled  me,  to 
make  roe  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land** — 
Ye  have  given  me  an  ill  scent,  or  smell,  among  this  people. 
The  Israelites,  in  a  similar  manner,  complained  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  (  Exod.  v,  21 ),  "  The  Lord  look  upon  yon, 
and  judge,  because  you  have  made  our  savor  to  be  ab- 
horred in  the  eves  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  eves  of  his 
servants."  This  manner  of  speaking  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
ii,  15, 16),  ^  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  one 
we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other 
the  savor  of  life  unto  life."  In  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
law,  the  smell  of  the  bumt-offerings  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  agreeable  to  God  (Gen.  viii,  21),  "And 
thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar;  it  is  a 
burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  sweet  savor,  an  of- 
fering made  by  fire  unto  the  I/>rd."  The  same  thing, 
by  analog}',  is  said  of  prayer  (Psa.  cxli,  2),  **Let  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  lift- 
ing-up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.**  So  John, 
in  allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Test.,  represents 
the  twenty-four  elders  with  "golden  vials  full  of  odors, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints**  (Rev.  v,  8). — 
Calmet. 

Smernitza,  in  Slavic  mythology,  vas  an  apptri- 
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tion  whose  coming  alwavB  occasbQed  the  decease  of 
persons  who  were  sick.  The  phantom  was  invisible  to 
the  dying  themselves,  but  neighbors  might  observe  it 
skalking  about  and  finally  entering  the  house  of  the 
victim,  whose  fate  was  then  inevitable.  The  spasmodic 
twitchings  and  the  throat-rattle  of  the  last  hour  were 
evidences  of  the  force  which  Smemicza  employed  to 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body.— VoUmer,  Wdrierb,  d. 
MifthoL  Sb  V. 

Smet,  Haks  vom  der  KBrrBX,  son  of  the  Dutch 
antiquarian  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Nimeguen 
about  1680,  and  was  pastor  at  Alkmaer  until  1684,  when 
he  received  a  call  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  die<l  May  28, 
1710,  leaving  several  religious  works. 

'  Bmet,  Peter  John  de,  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec.  81, 
1801.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1821 ;  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsb,  Md. ;  M'ent  to 
Missouri  in  1828,  and  aided  in  founding  the  University 
Of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  labored  until  1888.  He  was 
then  sent  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Pottawattomies, 
afterwards  laboring  among  the  Flatheads  and  the  Black- 
feet.  Taking  a  general  superintendence  of  these  mis- 
sions, he  travelled  to  collect  money  fur  them.  He  died 
in  St.  Louis,  May  28, 1878.  His  principal  works  are, 
JJaert,  SketcheSf  and  Jietidence  in  the  Rocky  Mouniaim 
{Phila.  1843, 12mo)  \— Oregon  Munona  and  Travels  over 
the  Rocky  MoufUamg  (N.  Y.  1847)  i—Wettern  Mittioiu 
ttnd  Mi$nonarie$  (1863, 12mo)  :—Reisen  in  den  Feltenyt- 
hbrgen,  etc.  (St.  Louis,  18C5).  See  Appletont^  Cyclop.  ,• 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Bmeton,  Thomas,  a  learned  Scotch  divine  and 
educator,  was  bora  in  Gask,  near  Perth,  in  1536.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  af- 
terwards studied  in  Paris.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesuits;  but,  going  to  Geneva,  he 
mta  confirmed  in  his  intention  of  leaving  the  Church  of 
Rome.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  massacre.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
publicly  renounced  poper}',  and  settled  at  Colchester, 
Essex,  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  1578  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, joined  Knox  and  the  other  Reformers,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  Paisley  and  member  of  the  Genend  As- 
sembly which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  same  year,  and  was 
ehooen  moderator  in  the  Assembly  of  1679.  He  was  soon 
after  made  principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  and  dieil 
in  1583.  His  only  publication  is  entitled  Responsio  ad 
HanultonU  Dialogum  (Kdinb.  1579, 8vo),  a  defence  of 
the  Presbyterians,  to  which  is  added  Kximii  VitiJoannis 
Knoxii,  Scoticana  KcclesuB  Inttauratoris^  etc.  See  Al- 
libone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mei\  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
raers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Bmigleclas,  Mabtix,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wds  bom 
in  Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
in  Rome  in  1581,  and  after  making  great  progress  in  his 
studies  was  sent  back  to  Poland,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  WDna  for  four  years  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became 
Tector  of  several  colleges  and  superior  of  the  convent  at 
Cracow.  He  died  July  26,  1618.  He  published  many 
works  against  the  Protestants,  but  his  principsl  work  is 
his  Loffic  (Ingolst.  1618,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smik,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, to  whom  they  dedicated  the  first  furrow  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  whatever  should  grow  on  it.  To 
cross  such  a  furrow  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
god.— Vollmer,  Wortei^,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Bmllax,  a  young  girl  in  Grecian  mythology  who 
tenderly  loved  Crocus.  As  their  love  was  hopeless,  the 
gods  changed  them  into  flowers  bearing  their  respective 
names. 

Smintheiui,  in  Grecian  mythology,  is  a  surname 

fiven  to  Apollo  in  the  Troad,  from  the  town  of 
minthe.     It  is  derived,  by  some,  from  smiathos^  a 
mouse. 


Smite  O^^S,  Tvjrruff  etc.),  to  strike,  is  oflen  used'iii 
Scripture  for  to  kill.  Thus  David  smote  the  Philistine, 
i.  e.  he  killed  Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  Uz- 
ziah,  L  e.  he  put  them  to  death.  To  smite  an  army  is  to 
conquer  it,  to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the 
tongue  is  to  load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with 
scandalous  reflectionSb  To  smite  the  thigh  denotes  in- 
dignation, trouble,  astonishment  (Jer.  xxxi,  19). — Cal- 
met. 

Smith  (^7^1  char  ash),  a  workman  in  stone,  wood, 
or  metal,  like  the  \jLl.faher,  but  sometimes  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  what  follows,  as  bt^a  "O'y^,  a 
workman  in  iron,  a  smith ;  Sept.  riKruiv,  rUnav  oiHi" 
pov,  xaXnvc^  wxw'njc ;  Yuig.  falter  and  faberferrari' 
us  (1  Sam.  xiit,  19;  Isa.  xliv,  12;  liv,  16;  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14 ;  Jer. xxiv,  1 ;  xxix, 2).  In  2 Chron. xxiv,  12  "work- 
ers in  iron  and  brass"  are  mentioned.  The  first  smith 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Tubal-cain,  whom  some  writ- 
ers, arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify 
with  Vulcan  ((ierh.  Vossius,  De  Orig,  Idohl.  i,  16).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  "  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron"  (Gen.  iv,  22),  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  whetter  or  sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper 
or  iron.  So  Montanus,  **  aeuentem  omne  artificium  seris 
et  ferri  ;*'  Sept.  (r^vpocowoc  xaXxevc  x"^*^**^  '^^'  aidri' 
pov ;  Vulg. "  fuit  raalleator  et  faber  in  cuncta  opera  leris 
et  ferri."  Josephus  says  that  he  first  of  all  invented 
the  art  of  making  brass  (Ant,  i,  2,  2).  As  the  art  of 
the  sDoith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civilization, 
the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  other  fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the 
trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors  re- 
moved these  artisans  from  a  vanquishetl  nation,  in  or- 
der the  more  effectually  to  disable  it.  Thus  the  Philis- 
tines deprived  the  Hebrews  of  their  smiths  (1  Sam.xiii, 
19;  comp.  Judg.  v,  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  tiroes  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14 ; 
Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  With  these  instances  the  com- 
mentators compare  the  stipulation  of  Porsenna  with  the 
Roman  people  after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings:  "Ne 
ferro,  nit«i  in  agricultura,  utcrentur"  (Winy,  Hist,  Nat, 
xxxi,  14).  Cyrus  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same 
manner  (Herodotus,  i,  142).     See  Handickapt. 

"^ftp^,  masgh",  smith,  occurs  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  14, 16; 
Sept  (Tvykkiiuty ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2 ;  Vulg.  clusor, 
or  indusor,  Buxtorf  gives  **  elaustrarius,  faber  fcrra- 
rius.*'  The  root  "!!10,  to  close^  indicates  artisans  "  with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  which  suits  the  con- 
text better  than  other  renderings,  as  setters  of  precious 
stones,  seal-engravers,  etc. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  "  the  sil- 
versmith," at  Ephesus,  dpyvpoKowoi,  "  a  worker  in  sil- 
ver;" Vulg.  arym/arii/s  ,*  but  the  commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  be  was  a  roanufacturcr  of  small  silver 
models  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  vaot*(  ipyvpovQ,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used  in  pri- 
vate devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  travellers  as  a 
safeguard ;  or  whether  he  made  large  coins  represent- 
ing the  temple  and  image.  BezA,  Scaliger,  and  others 
understand  a  coiner  or  mint -master  (see  Kiiinol,  ad 
loc).  That  the  word  may  signify  a  ?\\\er-foundcr  is 
clear  from  the  Sept. '  rendering  of  Jer.  vi,  29.  From 
Plutarch  (Opp,  ix,  301,  473,  ed.  Reisk.)  and  Hesychius 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  any  worker  in  silver  or 
money.  A  copjyersmith  named  Alexander  is  mentioned 
as  an  opponent  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  14). — Kitto. 

Other  Hcb.  terras  sulMtantially  indicating  the  handi- 
craft of  a  smith  are;  tildib,  lotesh;  Sept a0vpoicu9ro( ; 
Vulg.  mcdleator,  a  hammerer  (A.  V.  "instructor");  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-cain  in  Gen.  iv,  22  (see  Gesen. 
Thesaur,  p.  530,  755;  SaalschllU,  Arch,  Ifebr,  i,  143); 
and  dViH,  holem  ;  Sept  6  ruirrwy,  he  thai  smites  (A.  V. 
"smootheth")  the  anvil  (D$D,  a^itpa,  incus),  Isa.  xli,  7. 
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Adeacription  of  a  smith's  workshop  is  giren  in  Eodus. 
xzxviii,28. — Smitl).    See  Mechanic. 

Smith,  Albert,  D.D^  a  Congregational  minister 
and  teacher,  was  bom  in  Milton,  V t.,  Feb.  15, 1804.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  began  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  soon  after  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  which 
also  brought  a  change  in  his  views  of  life,  and  led  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebnry  College,  Yl,  in  1831 ;  also  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1885;  and  in  1836,  having  been 
licensed  by  Andover  Congregational  Association,  he  was 
ordaineil  by  the  Congregational  Council,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  In  1839  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of 
languages  in  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  in 
1841  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  his  alma 
mater  at  Bf  iddlebury,  Vt.  In  1845  he  returaed  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Vernon, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  1854,  when,  compelled  by 
declining  health,  he  removed  to  Peru,  Ind.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  he  was  employed  in  Duquoin,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  set^ 
tied  at  Montioello,  III,  where  he  died,  April  24,  1868. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  power. 
He  was  an  accurate  and  eloquent  writer,  an  acute  and 
profound  theologian,  and  a  wise,  faithful,  and  affec- 
tionate pastor.  See  Wilson,  PrtdK.  UUL  Almanact 
1864,  p.  321;  Conffreffaiional  Quarierfyf  1868,  p.  349. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  A.  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  on  Bell  Creek,  Fayette  Co.,  West 
Ya.,  June  13, 18*29.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  He  was  received  into  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  in  the  spring  of  1859,  took  a  superannuated 
relation  in  1862,  but  was  ordained  elder  in  1863.  He 
was  made  effective  in  1868,  but  died  in  the  spring  of 
1870.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conjereacetj  1871,  p.  40. 

Smith,  Alexander  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in 
1831.  He  united  with  the  Church  when  nine  years  of 
age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  and  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Mississippi  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1855.  After  being  onlained  elder, 
he  was  located  at  his  own  request.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Arkansas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1869,  and  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Feb.  2,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Amual  Confer' 
eneesy  1875,  p.  158. 

Smith,  Alexander  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Solith,  was  bom  in  Marlborough 
District,  S.  C.,  Dec.  5, 1823,  and  was  received  into  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1847.  He  remained  ef- 
fective for  twenty  y^ars,  supemuraerary  one  year,  and 
superannuated  for  nearly  four  years.  He  died  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Aug.  25, 1872.  See  Minuies  o/ Annual 
Conferences  nfM.  JC,  Ch.,  South,  1872,  p.  671. 

Smith,  Amos,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  April 
30, 1795,  and  professed  conversion  in  1811.  lie  served 
as  a  soldier  during  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  stud- 
ied in  Asbury  College,  Baltimore.  In  1820  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  thus 
commenced  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  Sept.  29, 1822,  and  elder  April  10, 1825.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  presiding  elder,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill-health,  in  the 
winter  of  1841-42.  He  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  upon  its  formation  in  1857,  and 
in  1863  was  a  superannuate,  continuing,  however,  to 
preach  frequently.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1868.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences^  1868,  p.  29. 

Smith,  Anaon  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  Dec. 


20, 1810,  and  made  profesrion  of  religion  in  1831.  H« 
entered  the  ministry  in  1834  as  local  preacher,  and  waa 
admitted  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1835, 
receiving  ordination  as  deacon  in  1887,  and  as  elder 
in  1889.  His  health  iaUed  in  1859,  and  he  died  April 
23,  1862.  See  Minutes  of  Amaial  Cwferenoesj  1868, 
p.  108. 

Smith,  Archer  B.,  a  Baptiat  minister,  was  bom 
in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  g^raduated  at  Brown  Unirer- 
sity  in  the  class  of  1828,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Newton.  His  ministerial  life  was  spent  at 
the  South,  chiefly  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  highly 
respected.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Auburn  Mills, 
Hanover  Co.,  Ya.,  Dec  5, 1877.     (J.  a  &) 

Smith,  Archibald  &,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1826^ 
and  was  admitted  into  full  connection  in  the  Rock  River 
Conference  in  1856.  He  sustained  an  effective  relation 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  superannuated  four  years.  He 
dieii  at  Shell  Bark,  BuUer  Co.,  IlL,  August,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  CmfereneeSf  1870,  p.  275. 

Smith,  Aaa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1800, 
and  appointed  to  the  Northumberland  and  Wyoming 
Circnit.  He  subsequently  travelled  Salem,  Freehold^ 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cecil,  Chester,  Bohemia,  Kent,  Do- 
ver, Queen  Ann's,  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Essex,  Stat* 
en  Island,  Somerset,  Snow  Hill,  Annameasex,  Dorehe»* 
ter,  Accomac,  and  Salisbury  circuits,  which  terminated 
his  active  ministry.  He  died  in  April,  1847.  Mr.  Smith 
was  abundant  in  labors,  and  was  often  denominated  *^  a 
son  of  thunder."  See  Minutes  qf  Annual  ConferenceSf 
iv,203. 

Smith,  Aaa  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  September,  1804.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  while  living  at  Windsor,  Yt.,  he  was 
called  by  divine  grace  to  a  new  life,  and  there  he  con- 
secrated himself  with  all  his  characteristic  earnestness 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  The  vows  he  then  took  be 
most  sacredly  kept,  nor  ever  turned  aside  from  the  one 
great  purpose  God  had  wrought  in  his  souL  He  very 
soon  commenced  a  preparatory  study  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1826L 
Here  the  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  htm  in 
after-life— industr\*,  energy,  fidelity,  and  ringleneas  of 
purpose  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  early  oonsecn- 
tion — ^were  made  conspicuous.  His  remarkable  power 
of  extemporaneous  speech  drew  to  him  the  marked  and 
admiring  attention  of  the  students.  He  ranked  ^'ery 
high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  among  the  very  first  in  his 
class ;  in  some  respects  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  a 
decided  Christian,  and  knew  the  secret,  which  so  many 
fail  to  learn,  of  living  a  decidedly  godly  life  at  col- 
lege. He  never  was  more  active,  or  accomplished  more 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  his  after-life,  than  during 
his  college  course  of  four  years.  AAer  leaving  college  he 
taught  an  academy  one  year  in  Maine.  During  that 
year  the  school  was  blessed  with  a  revival  of  religion. 
From  Bfaine  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  After  completing  the  course  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministr}',  and  settled  as  pastor  over  a  church  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  charge  he  continued  for  thirty 
years.  While  in  that  city  he  was  associated  with  its 
leading  men  in  all  the  public,  benevolent,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  time.  His  prominent  position  in  the 
literary  and  religious  world  brought  many  applications 
for  him  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  services  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  for  which  he  was  regarded  as  so  eminently 
fitted.  From  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lord  from  the  pres- 
idency of  Dartmouth  College,  attention  was  directed  to 
him  as  his  successor.  He  received  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  trustees  of  the  college,  which,  after  prayerful 
deliberation,  he  accepted.  Dr.  Smith  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  with  all  the  fire  and 
energy  of  youth.  Endowed  with  every  quality  which 
the  highest  mental  culture  could  give,  and  freighted 
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with  an  experience  rich  in  eveiy  department  of  litera- 
ry, social,  and  religious  life,  he  resolved  to  carry  oat  the 
design  of  the  founders  of  the  eollege  to  impart  a  sanc- 
tified learning  to  all  who  should  gain  access  to  its  halU 
So  thoroughly  was  he  devoted  to  his  great  work  that 
every  moment  was  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  He  knew  but  one  work,  and  ever}*  interest 
in  which  he  took  a  part  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  His  life  as  a  pastor  was,  as  it 
were,  acted  over  again,  fur,  while  his  care  extended  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock,  he  was,  if  possible, 
more  anxious  about  their  salvation.  He  improved  oc- 
casions to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  prayed  much  for  them,  while  he  asked  for  them  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  others.  Dr.  Smith  not  onl}' 
took  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  in  all 
things  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
As  a  citixen  he  was  public-spirited,  always  earnest  for 
improvements,  quite  up  to  the  means  of  securing  them, 
always  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  labor  or  expense. 
No  one  in  the  community  was  more  free,  more  gener- 
ooa  in  aid  of  every  good  cause,  or  more  ready  to  con- 
tribute of  his  substance  to  those  in  need.  By  over-ex- 
ertion his  health  became  somewhat  impaired  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  abroaid  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1870.  With  that  exception  he 
was  rarely  laid  aside  from  labor  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  college.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  last  year,  near  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  he 
waa  suddenly  stricken  down  by  acute  disease,  and  from 
that  blow  he  never  fully  recovered,  nor  had  sufficient 
strength  to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  Following  the 
advice  of  his  pbyucian  and  his  own  judgment,  he  ten- 
dered, early  in  the  winter,  his  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  accepted  with  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  only  when  they  saw  there  was  no 
hope  of  bis  final  recovery.  He  was  grateful  to  God  for 
having  permitted  him  to  render  so  long  a  service,  and, 
though  he  could  have  wished  it  protracted,  yet  he  was 
resigned  to  the  divine  wilL  During  the  last  few  dajrs 
he  was  extremely  weak,  and  at  the  dose,  without  pain, 
he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  to  enjoy  the  ^  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God,"  Aug.  17, 1877.  Dr.  Asa 
D.  Smith  waa  author  of  the  following:  Letten  to  a 
Young  Studatt : — Memoir  of  Mn,  L,  A,  LeavUi  : ^Im- 
portance of  a  Scriptural  Minittry: — A  Di»eour$e  on 
tAe  Life  and  Character  of  Charlet  Hall,  D^D^'—The 
Puritan  Churck's  Stewardthip : — Beneficence  our  Life 
Work: — Two  BaceaUiureale  Diecourtee: — Obedience  to 
Heaitexie  Law: — Deaik  AboUeked: — Introduction  to  Pi- 
oneer American  Mistione  in  China: — ^with  numerous 
articles  in  the  American  Theohgical  Review  and  /ftW»- 
cal  Bepotitory,  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Asariah,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  born  in  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  Ifi, 
1817.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  kept  at  school, 
studying,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  In  the  spring  of  18S4  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  In  183d,  during  a 
revival,  he  was  the  subject  of  converting  grace.  Soon 
after  his  conversion  he  became  interested  in  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  made  his  impressions  known  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Prof.  Spencer,  attending  six  lectures  a  day. 
He  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  and  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  village  Tract  Society.  In  1839  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  three  months,  enjoying, 
under  the  special  favor  of  Prof.  Hodge,  access  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  also  to  the  dispensary  and 
almshouse.  In  October  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Haven.  During  the  winter  he  kept  up 
his  medical  as  well  as  theological  studies,  and  received 
from  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  coUege  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  Jan.  24, 1840.    He  also,  day  by  day,  at- 


tended the  lectures  of  the  law-achool  on  Blackstone*a 
Commentaries,  His  was  not  a  mere  smattering,  but 
his  application  was  such  that  he  thoroughly  mastered 
what  he  undertook.  On  Aug.  80, 1842,  he  was  ordained 
at  Manlius,  and  he  embarked  for  Western  Asia  in  No- 
vember following,  arriving  at  Smyrna  after  a  voyage 
of  fifty-three  days.  After  residing  at  Brfisa  and  Con- 
stantinople for  a  few  months,  he  proceeded  to  Trebi- 
zond,  where  he  remained  five  months,  spending  the 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  Turkish  and  practicing 
medicine.  In  1844  he  visited  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
and  BeirAt,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  to  Aleppo, 
Orfa,  Diarbekir,  and  Mosul.  He  was  at  Mosul  when 
Botta  was  disentombing  one  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh ; 
he  also  travelled  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Layard.  At  Mo- 
sul it  was  his  sorrowful  privilege  to  attend  the  dying 
couch  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Grant.  This  year  he  made 
a  tr>'ing  and  dangerous  tour  in  the  mouutein  Nestori- 
an  districts  of  KurdisUn,  going,  through  much  peril, 
as  far  north  as  Julamerk,  returning  to  Mosul,  and 
thence  to  Alexandretta.  In  184d  he  travelled  exten- 
sively after  visiting  Consiantinople,  including  a  visit  to 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  year  he  was  mobbed  for  affording  protec- 
tion to  an  Armenian  priest  who  had  fled  to  bis  house,  but 
by  bis  determined  courage  and  perseverance  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  and  damages  were  recovered  from 
the  Turkuh  govemmenL  His  travels  were  extensive, 
and  he  often  went  many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  ad- 
minister medicine  for  the  cholera  at  different  missiona- 
ry stations.  W*hat  was  so  widely  known  and  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  1849  as  ^'Dwight^s  Chol- 
era Mixture",  was  his  own  preparation.  Once  he  was 
attacked  with  this  disease  in  the  wilderness,  his  only 
attendant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  sfter  two 
days*  suffering  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  At  length,  in  1848,  he  arrived  at  Aintab, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  which  he  made  his  mis- 
sionary home.  It  had  a  population  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians amounting  to  12,000,  twice  that  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan residents— a  field  large  enough  to  wear  out  the 
most  untiring  energy.  He  returned  to  America  the 
same  year,  was  married,  and  M'cnt  back  to  his  field. 
Everything  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly ;  and  every- 
thing he  did,  it  was  with  all  his  might  As  the  author 
of  valuable  papers  on  meteorology,  Syrian  antiquities, 
and  natural  history,  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science^  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  best  scholars 
of  his  own  land,  thus  confirming  the  declaration  that 
**  none  have  made  richer  contributions  to  the  material 
of  the  naturalist  and  geographer  than  are  being  made 
bv  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross."  He  who  lived  and  • 
labored  so  faithfully  for  others  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
Lord  in  the  trying  hour.  When  death  came,  June  8, 
1851,  it  found  him  prepared.  In  the  midst  of  painful 
struggles  which  amounted  almost  to  sgony,  he  uttered, 
in  Turkish,  his  last  words — "  Jov,  joy !  praise,  praise  !** 
(W.P.S.) 

Smltli,  Bela,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  waa 
born  in  1784,  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  admitted  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1809.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  deacon  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Canada;  in  1811  admitted  into  full  connection 
and  appointed  to  Ulster  Cireuit.  He  was  ordained,  in 
1812,  elder,  and  appointed  to  Delaware  Circuit;  1813, 
Newburg  Circuit;  1814-15,  New  Windsor;  1816,  Dela- 
ware; 1817,  SchenecUdy;  1818,  Albanv;  1819,  Pitts- 
field;  1820-21,  Stratford.  In  1822,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he 
continued  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  July  2, 1848. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  ambassador  for  Christ, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  lire  he  was  highly  valued  and 
universally  esteemed.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  223. 

Smith,  Benjamin  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  W^arren  Co.. 
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Ga.,  to  1818.  He  embraced  religion  in  hU  seventeenth 
year  and  united -with  the  Church.  He  vras  licensed 
to  preach  in  1848,  and  in  1849  was  admitted  into  the 
Georgia  Conference.  His  brief  roin^try  was  closed  by 
death  Jane  18, 1850.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer' 
ences  ofM,  E,  Ch.,  South,  1851,  p.  804. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Coleman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Yt.,  May,  1800.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J.;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and 
was  licensed  by  Windsor  Congregational  Association, 
y  t,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  183G.  He  was  chap- 
Iain  of  the  state -prison  at  Auburn  for  twelve  years, 
agent  for  the  Western  Educational  Society  for  two 
years,  and  in  1844  was  iustaUed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Prattsbnrgb,  N.  Y.,  by  Bath  Presby- 
tery, which  relation  existed  until  1859,  when  he  was 
disabled  by  paralysis,  and  died  Oct.  17,  186 1.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  good  preacher,  decidedly  Calnnistic ;  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  godly  man.  See  Wilson,  Preab*  Ilist. 
A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  206.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Oct.  28,  1830.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Church  in  1848,  and  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1857.  During  the  year  1862  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
July  13,  1863.  ^  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
deep  piety,  and  a  promising  preacher."  See  Mintttes 
of  Annual  Conferences  of  M,  E,  Ck,,  South,  1865,  p.  545. 

'  Smith,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  l)om 
in  Brookhaven,  h,  I.,  Dec  29, 1723.  He  received  good 
preparatory  training,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743. 
remained  at  college  for  some  time  as  a  resident  gradu- 
ate, gave  instmction  in  the  languages  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  theology  un- 
jder  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Or- 
ange), N.  J.,  Nov.  30,  1748.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his 
settlement  in  the  ministf}',  he  iwas  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  clerk  of  the  board, 
and  continued  as  such  officer  till  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of  president  Ed- 
wards he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore,  and  for 
•several  months  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  important  position  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 
He  was  for  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  presbytery, 
and  usually  conducted  its  correspondence.  He  died 
Oct,  22, 1762.  Mr.  Smith  ranked  among  the  more  pop- 
4ilar  preachers  of  his  day.  His  only  publication  was  a 
Sermon  oti  the  Death  of  Aaron  Burr  (1757).  A  Brief 
Account  of  his  L\fefi^m  his  Diary,  etc.,  was  published 
«t  Woodbridge,  N.  J., in  1763.  Sec  Sprague,  AmmU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  m,  146;  Steam,  /list,  of  First  Church, 
Newark;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors, 
B.  v,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Carlos,  P.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  July  17, 1801.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  18*22.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  going  from 
the  latter  place  to  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  six 
years.  He  was  ordained  by  Oneida  Presbytery  at  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.  He  remained  in 
this  charge  four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Painesville, 
O.,  where  he  was  pastor  eight  3'ears.  He  next  took 
charge  of  the  Massillon  Church,  O.,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Tallmadge,  O., 
and  was  pastor  of  that  Church  fourteen  years.  His 
next  and  last  charge  was  Akron,  O.,  where  he  remained 
eleven  years,  after  which  he  was  without  charge.  Dr. 
Smith  died  at  Akron,  April  22,  1877.  He  published. 
Progress  and  Patience  (1847):— C?od'#  T'oice  Afisunder" 
stood:— The  Pulpit  Theme  (1854) :—£>««  and  No  Eyes 
(1855)  i—SpiriluaUsm,  or  the  Bible  a  Sufficient  Witness 


(1856)  '.--God's  CaU  to  the  Nation  (IS^yi^The  Mem^ 
ry  of  Our  Noble  Dead  {\S6iy.^  Christ  in  the  Bibk 
{iS70y.SellinyofInioxicatu^  Drinks  /mmora/ (1872): 
— Roman  and  Grecian  Civilization:  —  To  Yow^  Men 
(1872):— Fa/ue  of  a  Good  Man  (lS7S):-//istorioal 
Discourse  (1875): — An  Adventure  at  Sea: — and  sever- 
al minor  articles     (W.  P.  S.) 

smith,  Charles  A.,  D.D., «  Presbyurian  mania- 
ter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1809.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  the  Hartwick  Seminair, 
and  subsequently  passed  through  a  theological  coune. 
His  early  labors  were  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Palatine  Church  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
west  of  Albany.  After  seven  years'  service  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  a  new  Church  enterprise  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  While  there  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Southern  Observer,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.G. 
Morris  he  prepared  and  published  a  Popular  Expositiom 
of  the  Gospel  in  four  volumes.  He  was  next  called  to 
the  rural  parish  of  Wurtemberg  and  Rhinebeck  on  the 
Hudson,  where  he  remained  nine  3rears,  during  which 
he  conducted  successfully  several  controversies  in  be» 
half  of  evangelical  religion  in  opposition  to  a  dead  for- 
mality. Many,  through  his  faithful  ministTations,  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  trath.  After 
this,  he  received  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  Easton,  and 
ntUr  a  few  years  of  successful  labor  was  called  to  St 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia.'  Here  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
In  this  Church  he  remained  seven  years,  doing  effective 
service.  From  this  charge  he  was  called-  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  After  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  of  dve  years,  be  resigned  his  charge 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  one  of  his  sons, 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Smith,  has  for  a  long  time  been  pastor 
of  a  flourishing  Presbyterian  Church  (Noithminater), 
and  another  son,  E.  C.  Smith,  has  for  twelve  years 
proved  his  excellent  qualities  as  an  educator  as  princip 
pal  of  Rugby  Academy.  Dr.  Smith  died  in  Phihidel- 
phia,  Feb.  15, 1879.  He  was,  in  the  judgment  of  thoee 
who  knew  him  beet,  a  man  of  rare  attainments.  He 
was  frank,  ingenuous,  unpretending,  and  maiily.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  his  style,  especially  in 
translations  from  Ifbe  German  and  in  his  descriptive 
works,  was  remarkably  happy.  Among  these  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  a  translation  of 
Krummacher*s  Parables : — Illustrations  of  Faith : — Men 
of  the  Olden  Time: — Familiar  Talks  about  the  Five 
Senses: — Among  the  Lilies: — and  last,  perhaps  best  of 
all,  Stonetidge^  made  up  of  pastoral  sketches  and  scenes 
from  his  early  ministry.  His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odical press  were  numerous.  See  Allibone,  DicL  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  Mouzon,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  Jane  28^ 
1841,  and  joined  the  Church  when  he  was  sixteen.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1862,  because  of  the 
absence  of  his  senior  preacher,  a  chaplain  in  the  South- 
em  army,  he  was  overtaxed,  and  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  From  this  he  never  re- 
covered. He  was  made  a  snpcrannuate  in  1862,  and 
died  Oct.  9, 18G3.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1863,  p.  454. 

Smith,  Clark  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Salem,  Washington*  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  3, 
1810;  converted  Sept.  14,  1828;  licensed  to  exhort  in 
1830,  and  as  local  preacher  in  1835;  received  on  trial 
soon  after,  and  travelled  Lawrenceville,  Loyalsock,  Che- 
mung, Towanda.  Fairport,  and  Millmont  circuits.  He 
died  Sept.  13,  1844.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
ences,  iii,  G43. 

Smith,  Cotton  Mather,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1781,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  Colli^  in  1751.    He  studied  theol- 
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ogy  ander  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Woodbridge,  of 
Hatfield,  but  before  bis  course  was  completed  be  took 
charge  of  a  school  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge. 
He  resumed  his  theological  stndies  at  Harfleldi  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1753.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Sharon,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1765.  Mr. 
Smith  served  as  chaplain  in  the  campaign  of  general 
Schuyler  in  1755.  He  preache<1  his  last  sermon  on  the 
firat  Sunday  in  January,  1806,  but  lingered  fur  several 
months,  dying  Nov.  27,  1806.  Ho  published  single 
Sermons  (1770, 1771, 1793).  *<Mr.  Smith  was  not  only 
a  poliahetl  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  affectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  in- 
structive and  animated  preacher.**  See  Sprague,  An- 
nal»  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  i,  500. 

Chnlth,  Daniel  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
Although  his  early  educational  advantages  were  small, 
he  had  a  great  taste  for  knowl«<lge,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  useful  information.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  and  in  1790  was 
appointed  to  Boston  with  Jesse  Lee.  In  1791  he  was 
admitted  into  full  connection  by  the  conference.  In 
1794  Mr.  Smith  located,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  settled  in  New  York  city, 
and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  secular  business;  but 
.continued  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  ministry  till 
the  close  of  life.  He  died  Oct,  23, 1815w  See  Sprague, 
AmiaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  172. 

Smith,  Daniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Sept 
26, 1806.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  shortly  after  began  to  study  at  the  Wilbraham 
Academv.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  York  Conference.  He  labored  on  the  Derby  Cir- 
cuit; at  Sag  Harbor;  Winstead,  Conn.;  Forsyth  Street, 
New  York ;  Bridgeport,  Reading,  and  Stratford,  Conn. ; 
Tarrytown;  Seventh  Street  and  Green  Street,  New 
York ;  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1848,  and  a  reserve  in  1852.  He 
died  June  23, 1852.  He  was  a  plain,  practical,  earnest 
preacher.  See  Minutea  of  Annual  ConfereneeM,  1^53,  p. 
192. 

Smith,  Dariaa,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
oopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Pittoford,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
.1805,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  April,  1827.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1883,  and  in  1835  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  After 
laboring,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (superannu- 
ated), until  1874,  he  became  superannuated,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  O.,  May  12, 1875.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
■  his  death  a  member  of  the  Erie  Conference.  See  J/m- 
utea  of  Annual  Cotferencetf  1876,  p.  189. 

Smith,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  the  year  1772;  graduated 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology 
privately ;  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery  Nov. 
14, 1702 ;  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  George's  Creek 
and  the  Tent  in  Fayette  Co.,  l*a.,  Aug.  20, 1794,  and  of 
the  congregations  of  Rchoboth  and  RoundhiU,  West- 
moreland Ca,  in  1798,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24, 1803.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  well-read  di- 
vine, and  an  earnest  and  fsithful  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
AnnaU  of  (he  Amer,  Pulpit  ^  iii,  280,  note.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Ebeii,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bora  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Masft.,  July  18, 1774.  Hb 
parents  were  religious  persons,  and  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  began  his  itiner- 
ant labors  in  the  Litchtield  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  November, 
1808,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1804,  and  appointed  to  Litehfield  Circuit.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  appointments  until  1819,  when  he  was 
made  presiding  elder  of  the  Hudson  River  District.    In 
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1828  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Saratoga 
District;  in  18i26  without  an  appointment;  six  of  the 
years  between  1827  and  1840  he  held  an  effective  rela- 
tion and  received  appointments ;  seven  of  these  yean 
he  was  a  supernumerary;  and  fh>m  1840  until  his 
death.  May  18, 1844,  he  was  superannuated.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  years 
1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824.  He  waa  a  man  of  much 
zeal,  diligence,  and  usefulness^  and  a  great  lover  of 
Methodism.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  ConfereneeSy  iii, 
478;  Bangs,  Jliet.  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  ii,  805;  iii,  88. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Xadward,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in  Lis- 
bura.  County  of  Antrim,  in  16C5,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  feUow 
in  1C84.  In  1G89  he  went  for  safety  to  England,  and 
was  recommended  and  appointed  chaplain  to  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Sroyraa  Company  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyraa.  In  1693  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Williaoi  III,  whom  he  attended  four 
years  in  Flanders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695,  and  advanced  to  the  bish- 
•  I  opric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1699,  being  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council  He  died  at  Bath  in  Oc- 
tober, 1720.  In  1695  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  contributed  papers  upon 
various  subjecta.  He  also  printed  four  Servtona,  See 
Allibone,  D%c(,  of  Brit,  and  A  vier»  A  uthore,  Sb  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff,  Diet,  a.  V. 

Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  June  8, 1827. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  went  there- 
after to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  three  years,  when  be 
retumed  and  entered  the  New  Haven  Theological  Sem- 
inary. After  remaining  one  year,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  iu  1854  for  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminar}',  where  he  finished  his 
somewhat  erratic  course.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.,  in  1856,  and  continued  in  this  relation  for  six 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  became  field  agent  for  the 
United  Statea  Christian  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
1866  he  became  field  agent  for  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  and  remained  such  until  1871,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  from  government  of  Indian 
agent  in  Minnesota.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  the  year 
last  named  he  was  president  of  Howard  University, 
and  continued  such  until  1876,  when  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Africa.  He  died  at  Accra,  Westera  Africa,  June  15, 
1876,  after  a  laborious  and  useful  life  spent  in  the  aer-' 
vice  of  God  and  his  country.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Zali,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  mission- 
ary, was  bora  in  Northfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826,  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
embarked  on  his  mission  to  the  East,  to  take  charge  of 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  American  Board  at 
Malta.  In  1827  he  went  to  Beirdt  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  returacd  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1829  he  made 
a  tour  with  Dr.  Anderson  through  Greece,  and  in  1880- 
81,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Constantinople,  through  Arme- 
nia and  Georgia  to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nes- 
torian  mission  at  Urumiab.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1832,  and  embarked  on  his  return  to  Syria  in 
September,  1833.  Mrs.  Smith  died  at  Smyraa,  Sept.  30, 
1836.  Until  1841,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary duty,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Among  other  important  serx-iccs  performed  by 
'  him  in  this  period  was  the  production  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved font  of  Arabic  type,  conformed  to  the  calligraphy 
of  a  first-rate  manuscript  of  the  Koran,  the  types  being 
made  by  BIr.  Homan  Hallock,  the  ingenious  printer  for 
the  mission,  from  models  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith.    The 
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firat  font  was  cast  by  TaoobiiUs,  at  Leipsie,  under  Dr. 
Smith's  stiperiiit«ndenoe,  and  others  of  different  sizes 
have  since  been  cut  and  cast  by  Mr.  Hallock  in  the 
United  States.  He  resumed  im  missionary  work  in 
Svria  in  the  summer  of  1841.  In  the  autumn  of  1846 
he  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Arabic  language.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  that  language  is  spoken  by  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  the  human  family.  After  more  than 
eight  years  of  exhausting  and  incessant  toil,  he  completed 
the  New  Test.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  minor  prophets  from 
Uosea  to  Nahum,  and  the  greater  part  of  Isaiah.  At  this 
stage  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  cadled  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  his  heavenly  reward.  He  died  at 
BeirOt  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  11,  1857.  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  most  laborious  missionary.  By 
his  wise  counsels  and  practical  and  comprehensive  views, 
he,  independently  of  his  labors  as  translator,  rendered 
important  service  to  the  American  Board,  with  the  op- 
erations of  which  in  the  Levant  he  was  identified  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  value  and  completeness  of 
Dr.  £•  Kobinson  8  Re9earche$  in  PakittM  are  largely 
due  to  Dr.  Smith's  co-operation.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthortf  s.  v. 

Smith,  Bli  Bumbam,  D.D„  a  distingubhed  min- 
isteir  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  April  16, 1808,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
Qollege  in  the  class  of  1823.  He  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  Andover  and  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of.  1826.  He  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  then  was  pastor  at  Poult- 
ney,  YL,  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 
Fairfax  Institution)  in  1888.  Here  he  remained  for  near- 
ly twenty-eight  years — 1888-61.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial  to  his 
work,  and  sent  forth  from  the  seminary  under  his  charge 
a  large  number  of  ministers,  who  have  done  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  President  Smith  died  at  Col- 
chester, Yu,  Jan.  6, 1861.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  Slijah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1797. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  1820,  and  in  18S2  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Oneida  Conference.  His  effect- 
ive ministry  closed  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Black  River  Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  80, 1870.  See  Minutea 
ofAmutal  ConferenceSf  1871,  p.  144. 

Smith,  Ethan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
Dec.  19, 1762,  in  Belchertown,  Mass.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  entered  the  army  in  1700 ;  bat  af- 
ter leaving  it  was  converted  and  determined  to  preach. 
Having  prepared  for  college,  he  entered  Dartmouth,  and 
graduated  in  1790.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Haver^ 
hill,  N.  H.,  early  in  1791,  where  he  remained  until  1799, 
when  he  was  settled  in  Hopkinton,  which  place  he  left 
in  1818  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hebron,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter  pUoe  he  went  to  Poults 
ney,Yt.,  and  remained  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  when  he  went  to  Hanover,  Mass., 
but  left  in  a  short  time,  and  was  appointed  city  mission- 
ary in  Boston.  He  died  in  jQoylston,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1849. 
He  published,  A  Dittertaiion  on  the  Prophecies  (1809) : — 
A  Key  to  (he  FigwrativeLanguage  of  the  Prophecies  (iSH) : 
-^A  View  of  the  Trinity,  Designed  as  an  A  nswer  to  Noah 
Worcester's  Bible  News  (1824)  i^A  View  of  the  Bebrews, 
Designed  to  Prove,  among  other  Things,  (hat  the  A  horig- 
ines  of  America  are  Descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel  (1825): — Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Abigail  Bailey: — 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Subject  and  Mode  of  Baptism: — 
A  Key  to  the  ReodaHon  (1833)  i—Propheiic  Catechism 
ta  Lead  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  (1839) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  296. 

Smith,  Fieldon-hl,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episoopal  Church,  was  bom  near  HodginviBe^  Hai^ 
Co.,  Ky.,  Jane  16, 1883,  but  removed  to  Warren  Co.,  HL, 
with  his  father  in  1840i  He  joined  the  Church  Jan.  5, 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  conference  year 
1853-64.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Rock  River 
Conference  in  September,  1854,  and  was  ordained  dea- 
con at  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference 
in  1856,  and  elder  in  1858.  He  was  superannuated  in 
1862,  but  became  effective  in  1864,  and  so  continaed 
until  his  death,  in  Avon,  Hi,  Dec  20, 1868.  See  Minr 
VesofA  vnual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  285. 

Smith,  Francis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  July  12, 1812,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1887,  and  of  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1840.  He  was 
ordained  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Baptist  Church,  and  remained  there  thirteen  years— 
1841-54.  He  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  in  Rutland, 
Yl,  for  some  time,  and  then  accepted  an  appointment  as 
district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  PobUcation 
Society.  Having  resigned  this  position,  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  missionary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stite  Con- 
vention. He  died  in  Providence,  Jan.  29, 1872.  (J.CS.) 

Smith,  Friend  "W^,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Lenox,  Bocks  Co.,  Massi, 
Dec  4,  1799.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1821,  and 
continued  to  perform  efficient  service  until  the  day  be- 
fore his  semi-centennial  conference,  when  he  suddenly 
died,  April  4, 1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  attractive  and  use- 
ful in  his  services,  even  to  the  last.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  102. 

Smith,  G'ad,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bora  in  Goshen,  Litchfickl  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1788;  convert- 
ed in  1807;  approved  of  as  an  exhorter  in  1810;  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1811;  received  into  the  itiner- 
ancy on  trial  in  June,  1812,  and  into  faU  connection  in 
1814,  and  was  stationed  as  foUows:  Middlctown  Circuit; 
Litchfield  Circuit,  1812;  New  Haven,  1818-14;  Hotch- 
kissville,  1815.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1817.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  good  natursl  and  acquired  abilities, 
and  sound  and  acceptable  preaching  talents.  See  Min" 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,809;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M,  E,  Church,  iv,  824 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
iii,  79. 

Smith,  Gskd  N.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Sharon,  Litchfield  Co.,  Coon.,  Dec.  25, 
1812;  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  June,  1886^  and  waa 
appointed  to  Wethersfield  Circuit.  He  subsequently 
preached  at  Litchfield  in  1887-^;  in  Burlington  Cir- 
cuit in  1839-40;  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1841 ;  superaa- 
merary  in  1842;  at  Sullivan  Street  Church,  New  York, 
in  1843 ;  at  Seventh  Street  Church,  New  York,  in  1845, 
where  he  died,  Oct  22  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Smith,  as 
a  man,  was  amiable,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  mannen. 
His  preaching  was  solid  and  instractive.  As  a  pastor 
he  excelled,  alwaj's  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of 
every  one  of  his  flock.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confer- 
ences, IV,  30. 

Smith,  Okorge  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Coon^, 
in  1801.  Of  Presbyterian  parentage,  he*  nevertheless, 
joined  the  Methodist  Episeopol  Church  in  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1817.  He  joined  the  Pitta- 
burgh  Conference  in  1882,  and  was  onbuned  deacon  in 
1834  and  elder  in  1836.  He  afterwards  went  West  and 
joined  the  Missouri  Conference.  He  died  Sept  1, 1872. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E,  Church, 
South,  1872,  p.  737. 

Smith,  Q^orge  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Ya.,  in 
1810,  but  was  removed  in  early  life  to  Ohio.  In  1880 
he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1838.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  188d 
and  elder  in  1886,  at  the  first  SMiion  of  the  Distroit  Coo- 
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feranoe.  He terted  tbeChmdi  tfabty-flveyefeiB,  tweoty- 
two  as  preiiidiiig  elder,  and  died  May  4^  1869.  He  was 
«  member  of  the  General  Gonfeienoe  of  1944.  He  was 
a  man  of  sonnd  judgment,  oompiebenaive  vtewi^  and 
eminently  earnest  and  pnietical  as  a  preacher.  See 
Mmutet  iff  Annual  Carferencet^  1866^  p.  176.  . 

Smith,  George  R.  1^.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  Ang.  8, 1820 ; 
converted  in  October,  1882;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1838, 
and  as  local  preaeher  in  1889.  He  was  leoelved  on  trial 
in  the  Ah^Mraia  Conference  in  Janoaiy,  1840,  and  sent 
to  the  Tombigbee  Cinmit;  in  1841,  the  Coosa  Circuit. 
In  1842  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and  boh 
to  Penaaoola;  in  1848,  to  Apalachicola,  where  he  organ- 
ised a  Ghtnch  and  began  the  boiUing  of  a  house  of 
worship.  He  died  April  16^  1848.  See  Jfcmfe^^^n- 
mud  C\ni/%re«xf,  iii,  462. 

Smith,  Gtoorge  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bOm  in  Nelson,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  August,  1816,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 

1854.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Oneida  Conference;  was 
superannuated  in  1858  and  made  effective  in  1859;  was 
appointed  in  1868  to  the  Oneida  Indian  Miasion,  and 
labored  efficiently  until  1872,  when  he  was  gmnted  a 
anperaimuated  illation,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conferenee.  He  died  May  12, 
1878.    See  Mumtet  vf  Annual  Cot^erence$,  1878,  p.  ISa 

'Smith,  Giles  Chapman,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  District,  S.  C, 
July  9,  1805.  When  four  yean  of  age  his  parents 
setUed  in  Wayne  Co.,  Iqd.  He  studied  one  year  in 
Harpeth  Academy,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
(now  Jackson)  University  April  8,  1880.  His  conver- 
sion took  place  while  at  college,  and  his  ministry  was 
spent  in  the  Indiana  and  afterwards  in  the  South-eastern 
Indiana  Conference.  In  1865  ill-health  compelled  him 
to  take  a  superannuated  rdation,  and  he  made  his  home 
in  Brownstown,  Ind.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
April  12, 1870.  He  represented  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conference  in  1864.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  See  MinMfet  of 
Annual  C&H/ereneeg,  1870,  p.  192. 

Smith,  G'rlffin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Upper  Canada  May  14, 1814. 
Previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  practicing  physician, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  October,  1858.  In  1866  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  but  in  1667  accepted  an  appointment  in 
Scottaville,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  died  April 
29, 1808.  See  Mtnuta  of  A  wiual  CcnferenceSy  1868,  p.  278. 

Smith,  Harvey  £k,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Monkton,  Vl,  in  1820. 
He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Troy  Conference  in  1843, 
and  labored  faithfully  wherever  appointed.  His  work, 
however,  was  short,  for  death  overtook  him  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five  years.    He  died  in  Albany,  April  8, 

1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  deeply  pious,  an  industrious  stu- 
dent and  a  devoted  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
Jerences,  1855,  p.  539. 

Smith,  Hezury  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Witbcock,  Leicestershire,  in  1550,  and  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Oxford  entered  the  Church.  His 
acruples,  however,  as  to<  subscriptions  and  ceremonies 
were  such  that  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  pastoral 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  unknown;  Fuller  thinks  that  he  died 
about  1600,  Wood  in  1593.  Granger  says  that "  he  was 
called  the  Silver-tongued  Preacher."  His  sermons  and 
treatises,  published  at  various  times  abont  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4to,  in 
1675,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Fuller.  See  Ailibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  Anier,  A  utkortj  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Bioff. 
Did,  8.  V. 

Smith,  Henry  (2),  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- ! 


odist  Eplseopd  Church,  was  bom  near  Frederick  City, 
Md«  April  28, 1769.    He  was  admitted  into  the  Chnich 
as  a  seeker  of  religion  in  1790,  and  soon  after  experienced 
a  change  of  heart.    In  Augiut,  1798»  he  was  lioensed  to 
pvMch,  and  in  the  following  October  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  conference  held  in  Baltiooore.    For  about 
ten  years  he  labored  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  the  North-west,  in  the  face  of  dangers^  loss,  and 
extreme  liardships.    Mr.  Smith  was  actively  employed 
in  the  work  of  a  travelling  preacher  forty-two  years. 
In  1835  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in 
Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  where  he  continued  to 
r<>8kle  until  his  death,  Dec7, 1862.  Mr. Smith  published 
an  autobiography, An  Old  Jtimrant i'reaeA€y'<New  York, 
12mo).    See  Minuter  of  A  nrnutl  Cfm/ermees,  1868,  p.  17. 
Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  emi* 
nent  I'resbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815.    He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1884,  and  remained  as  tutor  in  the  same  for 
some  time.    He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at 
Bangor  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.'  D^ 
siring  to  pursue  them  still  further,  he  went  to  Halle  and 
Berlin,  Germany.    Here  he  devekiped  his  peculiarly 
Germanic  conception  of  scholarship  in  the  breadth  of 
scope,  and  that  critical  accuracy,  that  patient  and  labori* 
ous  research  of  study,  which  marked  him  so  strong* 
ly  even  among  the  conspicuous  American  students  of 
that  day.    In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  West  Amesbuiy,  Bfass.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years,  enjoying  happy  and  affec- 
tionate relations  with  the  congregation.     Two  years 
from  the  above  time,  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Andover  Seminary  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
dutiesb    In  1847  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  whence,  after 
a  service  of  three  years,  he  went,  at  the  anxious  solicita- 
tion of  Dr.  Adams  and  the  trustees  and  faculty,  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminar}",  New  York  city.    He  was 
called  originally  to  the  professorship  of  Church  history, 
but  it  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  sy^ 
tematic  theology  in  1855,' which  he  held  until  1878,  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  when,  broken  down  by  uup 
remitting  toU,  he  retired  from  the  chair,  but  was  still 
retained  in  connection  with  the  faculty  as  emeritus  prtH 
fiessor  of  apologetics  until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1877.    In 
speaking  of  himself  he  said,  **My  life  has  been  given 
to  the  seminary,"  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was 
characterised  by  a  lucid  intensity.    To  strangers  he 
seemed  disunt  and  unapproachaUe.     He  was  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  magnetic ;  yet  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  draw,  he  never  repelled.    He  took  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  students,  and  held  them 
*'  with  hooks  of  steel"    He  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church,  being  latterly  a  member  of  Dr.  IVentiss*s 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  organizing  in  1862,  where  on  Sabbath  and 
at  the  week-day  prayer-meetings  he  was  always  found, 
taking  an  active  part  when  his  health  would  permit. 
His  piety  was  of  a  pure,  deep,  and  even  kind.    He  en- 
tered into  the  discussions  of  the  higher  judicatories  of 
the  Church.    In  all  matters  of  Church  polity  he  was  at 
home,  and  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  contemplat- 
ed reunion  of  the  New  and  Old  School  branches  of  the 
Church  he  took  an  active  interest.  As  moderator  of  the 
New-school  General  Assembly  in  1864,  his  utterances  on 
Christian  union  were  in  the  highest  degree  impressive, 
and  conduced  greatly  to  bring  about  the  happy  result 
which  four  years  later  was  so  successfully  accomplished. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  his  sound 
sense  as  well  as  modesty  was  made  apparent.    On  the 
presentation  of  the  plan  of  rennion  there  wanted  but  a 
few  lines  to  bind  it  stronger,  and  the  two  lines  offered  by 
Prof.  Smith  and  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  of  1868  became 
one  of  the  strongest  strands  of  the  bond  of  union.    The 
words  were,  "  It  being  undentood  that  this  confession 
is  received  in  its  proper— that  is,  historical — CalpinitUo 
or  Reformed  tentej*     Dr.  Jessup,  writiug  from  BeirOt 
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in  1877,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  made  by  Prof.  Smith  to 
Syria  a  few  years  before:  **  As  I  write  there  rises  a  vi- 
sion before  my  mind  of  tvro  of  the  Lord*s  eminent  saints 
who  met  on  yonder  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  are  now 
walking  the  golden  streets  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  re- 
fer to  Simeon  B.  Calhoun  and  Henry  B.  Smith.  When 
Profs.  Smith,  Pkrk,  and  Hitchcock  visited  this  land  a 
few  yean  ago,  they  came  up  to  Abeih,  on  TAU  Lebanon, 
to  meet  Mr.  Calhoun.  Prof.  Smith  was  my  guest,  and 
it  was  a  rich  treat  to  me  to  have  a  visit  from  my  old 
teacher.  At  the  time  of  my  graduation  in  1865,  our 
class  invited  him  to  a  social  gathering  one  evening.  He 
made  a  brief  address,  but  so  sententious  that  it  seemed 
apostolic  He  said,  *  When  I  went  to  Germany,  I  passed 
through  an  intense  struggle  with  rationalistic  doubt  and 
unbelief.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  there  came  before 
me  a  vision  of  Christ,  so  distinct,  so  sweet — of  Christ  as 
a  Person,  a  living,  divine,  and  human  Saviour— that 
all  shadows  were  driven  away,  and  1  never  doubted 
more.  This  vuton  of  Christ  we  all  must  have.  No 
man  can  be  a  true  and  living  Christian  until  he  has  had 
this  vision  of  a  living  Christ*  The  whole  sentiment 
and  substance  of  his  theological  lectures  was  permeated 
with  this  glorious  conception  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to 
lift  up  his  pupils  to  the  same  high  plane  on  which  he 
himself  stood.  It  brings  heaven  nearer  to  think  that 
such  men  as  Calhoun  and  Smith  are  actually  Iherey  for 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  them  while  they  were  here.** 
In  the  April  number,  1877,  of  the  Prinoeton  Review  is  an 
editorial  by  Dr.  Atwater  on  Prof.  Smith,  who  was  bis 
colleague  in  the  conduct  of  the  Review  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  This  noble  tribute  is  followed  by  one  from 
Dr.  Sherwood.  .  It  contains  a  reminiscence  of  Prof. 
Smith's  labors  as  an  editor  of  tlie  Review,  and  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  its  columns.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  all  his  contributions  to  the  several  Reviews  with 
which  he  was  connected  and  the  date  of  their  appear- 
ance, making  five  pages  of  the  Review,  The  record  will 
prove  of  special  interest  to  many  who  may  wish  to  read 
or  reread  the  always  interesting,  and  often  elaborate  and 
powerful,  productions  of  his  pen.  He  bequeathed  his  large 
and  valuable  library  to  the  Union  Seminary.  Dr.  Smith*s 
principal  publications  are  as  follows :  The  Relatioru  of 
Faifh  and  PhUotophtf : — Nature  and  WoriA  of  the  Science 
of  Church  Jiiitory :— Problem  of  the  Philoaophy  ofl/ie^ 
tory : — The  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and  A  meriea 
in  Relation  to  General  Church  HisUtry: — The  Idea  of 
Christian  Theology  as  a  System ;  an  A  rgumentfor  Chris- 
tian Colleges: — Hitiory  of  the  Church  of  Christ: — Chron- 
ological  Tables: — A  Synchronic  View  of  the  Events,  Char- 
acters, and  Culture  of  each  Period,  including  the  History 
of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,  together 
with  a  Supplementary  Table  on  the  Church  in  A  meriea, 
and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Series  of  Councils, 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  Full  Index, 
making  matter  for  four  large  volumes  of  print:  —  A 
Translation  of  Dr.  Gieseler's  Text-look  of  Church  Nis- 
tory: — Translation  of  Dr,  Ifagenbach^s  Christian  Doc- 
trines: — A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union  and  Ecdesias^ 
tical  Reunion  before  the  General  A  ssembly  of  1864  :— 
State  of  Religion  in  (he  United  States  in  a  Report  made 
to  the  Evangelical  ^tfionce;— Numerous  contributions 
to  the  A  merican  Theological  Review  and  to  the  Biblio' 
theca  Sacra,  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  a.  y,    (W.P.S.) 

Smith,  Heniy  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churoh,  South,  was  born  Dec  21,  1818,  and 
entered  the  Florida  Conference  in  1857.  He  died  in 
Ocola,  Marion  Co.,  Fla.,  June  12, 1864.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  an  exceUent  preach- 
er. See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  Af,  E, 
Ch,  South,  1864,  p.  521. 

Smith,  Henry  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiwopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Benson,  Vt.,  in  1801 ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  prepared  for  college;  but  relinquished  his  studies 


because  of  failing  health,  and  engaged  in  teaching  and 
the  study  of  m^icine.  In  1834  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  licensed  to  exhort, 
and  in  1885  joined  the  New  England  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Conference  at  its  formation, 
laboring  until  1870,  when  he  superannuated.  He  died 
in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  30, 1871.  See  3Iinutes 
of  Annual  Cofferences,  1871,  p.  71. 

Smith,  Hemry  Ryan,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Canada,  April  29, 1812. 
He  was  converted  at  an  eariy  age,  and  commenced  to 
proach  when  abbut  nineteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-ux 
he  entered  the  Genesee  Conference;  and  his  ministerial 
life  was  intermpted  by  but  one  year's  superannuation 
(1847).  He  died  at  Wilson,  N.Y.,  April  29, 1878.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  occupied 
an  honorable  position  in  his  Conference  in  Canada,  fill- 
ing the  two  previous  years  one  of  the  chief  pulpits  in 
Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  Chris- 
tian conviction  and  masterly  in  his  preaching.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  HI. 

Smith,  Hervey,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1793.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  with  Bev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  West 
Hampton ;  entered  Williams  College,  and  graduated 
in  1819,  and  studied  theology  with  Mr.  Hale  and 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  over  the  First  Church  in  Staflbrd, 
Conn.,  Oct.  9, 1822,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  Church 
eight  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Feeding  H  ills  Church, 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  three  yean, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  Ireland  Parish,  now  Holy- 
oke,  continuing  such  for  eight  years.  He  was  without 
charge  while  residing  at  Granby,  East  Hamptx>n,  and 
West  Hampton  until  his  death,  June  4, 1877.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  secretary  of  Hampden  County  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  published  two  Sermons,  one 
preached  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  after 
the  death  of  his  only  daughter.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Hezekiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1787,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
He  began  his  education  at  Hopewell  Academy,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1762.  He  was  ordun- 
ed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  whero  he  preached  until  the 
spring  of  1764,  when  ho  went  to  New  England.  He 
organized  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Haverill,  MasSb, 
May  9,  1765 ;  and  was  recognised  as  its  pastor  Nov. 
12, 1766.  In  1776  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  the  American  army,  and  continued  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  greatly  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Brown  University,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Haverill,  for 
forty  years,  when,  after  preaching  from  John  xii,  24,  he 
was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  died,  after  a  week's  ill- 
ness, Jan.  22, 1805.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  roan  of  commanding 
presence  and  winning  manners,  and  was  strictly  evan- 
gelicaL   See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Puljtit,  vi,  97. 

Smith,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bora  near  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  Aug  29, 1795.  He  was 
trained  for  college  at  the  Flatbush  Academy;  and,  grad- 
uating from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1813,  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  bishop  Hobart, 
from  whom  he  received  deacon's  orders  in  1816  and 
priest's  orders  in  1819.  In  April,  1817,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Dr.  Brown  his  assistant  in  Grace  Church,  and 
in  the  same  year  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann*s 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1819  he  became  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Resigning  this 
charge  in  1831,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  was  called 
to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  till  1833,  when  he  became  mission- 
ary of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Evangelist  in  New  York. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  his  last  (larish,  was  offered  to  him  in 
1886 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  professor  of  Paa- 
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toral  Theology  and  Palpit  Eloquence  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  He  died  in  the  Su 
Peter's  rectory,  March  25, 1849.  Dr.  Smith  published. 
The  Heart  IMlmeated  in  its  State  of  Nature,  and  as  He- 
mwedby  Grace  (1884, 12mo)  :->al80  Sermom  (1827, 1835). 
See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Puipii,  v,  C05. 

Smith,  Isaao  (l),  an  eminent  early  minister  of 
the  Hethodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Kent 
Co.,ya.,  Aug.  17, 1758.  He  had  few  early  educational 
advantages;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  house  carpenter.  Previous  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  for  more  than  four  years  in  active  sen'ice ;  and  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1779.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  faith,  and  immediately  began  to  labor 
as  exhorter;  and  in  April,  1784,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
tnvelling  connection,  on  trial,  in  Virginia,  and  travelled 
that  year  the  Salisbury  Circuit,  N.  C. ;  Tar  River  Cir- 
cuit in  1785;  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1786;  San  tee  Circuit 
in  1787;  Edisto  Circuit  in  1789;  Charleston  in  1790; 
Broad  River  in  1791 ;  Santee  Circuit  in  1792.  He  was 
preuding  elder  from  1798  to  1795.  In  1796  he  retired 
from  active  worlc  on  account  of  iU-health,  took  a  loca- 
tion, and  went  into  the  mercantile  business.  He  made 
his  residence  at  Camden,  S.  C,  where  be  remained 
twenty-four  years,  when  (1820)  he  was  readmitted  to 
the  Conference.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  missionary 
to  the  Creek  Indians,  and  remained  among  them  five 
years.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1827,  left 
the  Creek  Nation  in  February,  1828,  and  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  labored  two  or  three  years.  He  died 
in  Munroe  County,  Ga.,  July  20, 1834.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  man  of  sterling  Christian  character,  and  of  a  sweet 
and  loving  disposition.  Believing  every  wonl  of  God, 
meek  above  the  reach  of  provocation,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  he  was  a 
saint  indeed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  in  manner, 
and  concise  and  energetic  in  language.  See  Sprague, 
AmuiU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  102 ;  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  ii,  346;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E.  Church, 
ii,  140 ;  ill,  57, 384 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Isaao  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Tt.,  Nov.  1, 
1817.  He  first  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  relapsed  into  a  backslidden  state.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  reclaimed  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin,  O.,  and  at  New- 
bury Seminary,  Yt.  While  in  the  latter  institution  he 
reunited  himself  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1843  he  Joined  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference,  and  at  its  division  became  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  Conference.  In  1852  he  was  transferred 
to  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which  he  continued 
to  render  effective  service  until  a  few  months  previous 
to  bis  death,  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  July  16,  18G0.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  54. 

Smith,  Israel  Bryant,  a  Presbyterian  minister^ 
was  bom  at  West  Hills  or  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
Sept.  12, 1822.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
New  York,  and  there  the  son  united  with  Dr.  Hatfield's 
Church  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Afler  three  years  spent 
in  business  pursuits  he  determined  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, and  with  this  end  in  view  entered  the  New  York 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1846.  He  then 
entervid  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
in  1849.  He  was  ordained  July  12, 1851 ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  at  Mount  feasant  and  Union- 
dale,  Pa.,  he  passed  his  entire  ministerial  life  on  Long 
Island.  He  supplied  successively  the  churches  at  East 
Hampton,  I'resh  Pond,  Northport,  and  Green  Lawn.  In 
1875  he  relinquished  his  charge,  but  continued  to  reside 
at  Green  Lawn  until  his  death,  which  occurnKl  suddenly 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  July  6,  1878.  He 
was  an  earnest,  hard-working  man,  and  his  memory  will 
be  tenderly  cherished  by  the  churches.     (W.  P.  S.) 


Smith,  James  (l),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis* 
ter,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1782,  converted  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1802  received  as  a  travelling  preacher 
into  the  Virginia  Conference.  He  soon  g^ve  evidence 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  taste  and  ca- 
pacity for  intellectual  improvement.  On  some  occa- 
sions, especially,  he  was  truly  eloquent,  and  rose  far 
above  ordinary  speakers  in  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
energy  of  thought  and  expression.  He  died  in  1826. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotferences,  i,  542;  Stevens, 
Hisi,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iii,  401, 402 ;  Sprague,  A  nnak 
of  the  Amtr,  Pulpit,  vii,  878^77 ;  Bangs,  Uist.  of  the  M, 
i;.avrdi,ii,307;  iii,  371. 

Smith,  James  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  May 
15,  1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1804,  and  he 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1811.  He  became  supernumerary  in  1880,  but  again 
entered  the  active  work  in  1888.  He  was  also  presiding 
elder  of  the  North  Philadelphia  District  and  of  the  Wil- 
mington District.  He  died  March  80, 1852.  See  3f  m- 
utes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  22. 

Smith,  James  (8),  a  minister  of  the  ^lethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1791. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  in  1818  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in 
1822.  For  thirty  years  he  rendered  effective  service, 
and  when,  in  1852,  the  conference  was  divided,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  re- 
ceived a  supemumerary  relation,  which  he  sustained 
until  his  decease.  He  died  in  Sidney,  O.,  April  7, 1856. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  152 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  %.  v. 

Smith,  James  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Andover,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21, 
1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  did  effective  service,  and  then  took  a  super- 
annuated relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at 
Westfield,  VL,  Nov.  20, 1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confti-' 
ences,  1876,  p.  85. 

Smith,  James  (5),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Scotch  Valley,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  5, 1819.  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  HoUidaysburg,  of 
which  the  son  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  and  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  After  completing  the  course  he  graduated, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1846.  The  following  April  he 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion,  and  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  that  presbytery  Sept.  1, 1847. 
After  preaching  one  year  as  an  evangelist,  he  was  again 
received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  in  1848, 
and  in  April,  1849,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Little  Valley  Church.  He  did  not  choose  to  be  installed 
as  pastor,  but  supplied  the  pulpit  until  1855.  Joining 
the  Allegheny  Presbytery,  he  was,  soon  after  leaving 
his  former  charge,  installed  by  the  last-named  presby- 
tery over  the  Church  at  Bridgewater.  In  1857  he  again 
changed  his  relation,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Mount  Joy  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  with  great  acceptability  and  use- 
fulness among  a  people  strongly  altachc<l  to  him,  and 
he  to  them,  for  a  period  of  ten  year*,  when,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  For  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  feeble  health  prevented  him  from 
performing  ministerial  duties,  and  he  gradually  declined 
unta  hU  death,  Oct  4, 1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  James  Bradford,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  War- 
ren Co.,  Ga.,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1836.    He 
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leceived  lieense  to  pwich  fai  1645,  ancMn  1846  joined 
tb«  GtOTgia  Oonferenoe.  Hit  UiBt  -  appointniMit  was 
Ogtethorpeir  irhei»  hi*  brief  niaiBtry  dosed  with  deatb, 
July  7,  1858.  See  Mimutea  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
Af.  E,  CJL,  Souths  1858,  p.  470. 

Smith,  Jamea  C,  a  mioister  of  the  Meihodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  Liberty,  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  81, 1824,  and  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  nine.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conferenee  in 
1846  (or  1847),  and  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  May,  1858.  After  serving  in  JeflRerson  City 
and  St  Loois,  be  was  appointed  prending  elder  of  the 
Kansas  City  District.  Persecuted  in  the  war,  he  es- 
caped with  his  fiinuly  into  Iowa,  where  he  oontinoed 
uncU  the  next  session  of  the  conference,  when  he  was 
placed  in  chaige  of  the  St  Louts  District  In  18G6  he 
look  a  supernumerary  lelationt  and  died  May  8, 1866. 
See  Muttttea  of  A  nnual  Cw^eremxe,  1866,  p.  204. 

8mitli,  Jamea  M.,  a  Plresbyteriau  minister,  was 
bom  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1837,  and,  after  remain- 
ing one  year,  finished  his  theological  studies  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  184^0.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Upper  Ten-mile  Creek  and 
Mount  Nebo  churches,  Pa.,  remaining  such  till  1848, 
>rhen  he  resigned,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  at  Bethlehem  and  North  Branch,  Pa.  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Tarentum,  Pa.,  in 
1844,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1853,  a  period 
of  nine  yearg,  laboring  with  success  and  usefulness.  He 
removed  to  Grand  Spring,  Wis.,  and  remained  without 
charge  until  bis  death,  in  1854.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  bom  about  1653.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
received  his  edocation.  He  was  first  pastor  of  a  Church 
at  Andover,  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Mr.  Spademan,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Rosewell,  in  Silver 
Street,  where  he  was  also  one  of  the  Friday -evening 
lecturers.  Amid  the  theological  contentions  of  the  year 
1719,  he  stood  forward  the  champion  of  the  Trinity. 
He  continued  to  preach  with  great  zeal  the  faith  which 
others  were  attempting  to  destroy  until  the  day  of  his 
<leatb,  Aug.  29, 1723.  He  was  one  of  four  who  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Stated  and  Defended,  The  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to 
Titus  andPkilemonj  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Com- 
meniaryf  was  by  his  pen.  He  published  several  sepa- 
rate Sermons  (1712  and  1713,  8vo):~-/V>ttr  Sermons 
(1716  and  1716,  8vo)  :~-0n  the  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ahney  (1722, 4to).  See  Bennett,  //if/,  of  Dissenters,  ii, 
349. 

Smith,  jQhn  (1),  an  English  clergymivi,  was  bom 
in  Wanrickshire  in  1563,  and  elected  in  1577  a  scholar 
of  SL  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  also  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1592,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Clavering, 
Essex.  He  died  in  November,  1616.  His  works  are. 
The  Essex  Dove^  etc.,  in  three  treatises  (1629,  4to)  :— 
Exposition  on  the  Creed,  and  Explanation  of  the  Articles 
of  our  Christian  Faith,  in  seventy-three  sermons  (1632, 
foL).     See  Chalmers,  Eiog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Boiith,  John  (2),  an  English  divine  and  instructs 
or,  was  bom  in  Achurch,  near  Oundle,  in  1618.  He  en- 
tered Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1636,  and  in 
1644  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  died 
Aug.  7, 1652.  Certain  treatises  by  Mr.  Smith  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  John  Worthington  (Cambridge,  1660.  4to) 
under  the  title  of  Select  Discourses.  A  second  edition, 
corrected,  with  a  funeral  sermon  by  Patrick,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  (1673. 4to).  One  of  the  discourses, 
that  Upon  Prophecy,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophets 
(1781).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, a.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Uiblioff.  s.  v.;  Hook,  Eo- 
clesiasHeal  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy»  Diet.  s.  v. 


Smith,  Jdbn  (8),  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bora 
in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Nov.  10, 1669.  After  being 
under  seveiid  teachers,  he  was  for  some  time  at  the  school 
of  Appleby,  whence  he  went  to  St.  John's  Cdlege,  Cam- 
bridge, June  11, 1674.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.a  in  1677, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1681,  and  was  also  ordained  both  deacon 
and  priest.  In  the  same  year  he  wia  invited  to  Durham 
by  Dr.  Denis  Granville,  and  in  July,  1682,  was  admitted  a 
minor  canon  of  Durham.  Aboutthe  same  time  he  was 
collated  to  the  curacy  of  Croxdale,  and  in  July,  1684,  to 
the  living  of  Wittoa  Gilbert  In  1686  he  went  to  Ma- 
drid as  chaplain  to  lord  Lausdowne,  the  English  am- 
bassador«  In  1694  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  collated  him  to  the  rectoty 
and  hospital  of  Gateshead  in  June,  1695,  and  to  a  prebenid 
of  Durham  in  September  following.  la  1696  he  waa 
created  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  treaauer  of  Durham 
in  1699,  to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  Ju^,  1704,  added  tha 
rsetoiy  of  Bishop  Wearmoutb.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
July  80, 1715.  Dr.  Smith  was  learned,  generous,  and 
strict  in  the  dadea  of  his  professioo.  Betides  his  editioa 
of  Bede*s  History,  he  published  four  single  Sermons* 
See  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  a.  v.; 
Bioff,  Brii.f  Hulchiason,  Durham,  i,  61;  Nicholson, 
Lettersy  i,  224;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Bmith,  John  (4),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Newbury  (Byfield  Parish),  Mass.,  Dec  21, 
1762.  He  entered  the  junior  class  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1771,  graduaring  in  1778,  and  immediately  after 
was  appointed  preeeptor  of  Moor*s  School  at  Hanover. 
While  occupying  this  position,  he  studied  theok»gy  an- 
der  the  direction  of  president  Wheelock.  In  1774  he 
was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college,  continuing  in  that 
office  until  1778,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  lan- 
guages. This  position  he  reuined  until  the  dose  of 
his  life,  April  80, 1809.  He  served  as  college  librarian 
for  thirty  years  (177»-1809).  For  two  years  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  systematic  theology,  and  officiated  as 
stated  preacher  in  the  village  of  Hanover.  Dr.  Smith 
prepared  a  Hebrew  Grammar  (dated  May  14, 1772;  re- 
vised Feb.  1 1 ,  1774).  He  also  prepared  a  Chaldee  Gran^ 
mar: — a  Latin  Grammar  (1802)  • — a  Greek  Grammar 
(1809)  '.--an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratort,  and  Sermons. 
See  Sprague,i4fMa/:f  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  90. 

Smith,  John  (5),  a  Methodist  Episoopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Rent  Co.,  Md.,  March  10, 1758 ;  converted 
June  9, 1780 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1784,  and  into  full  connection  in  1786,  and 
afterwards  travelled  the  followuig  circuits :  New  Hope, 
Redstone,  Greenbrier,  Cecil,  Talbot,  Milford,  Somerset, 
Annamessex  (twice),  Caroline,  and  Dover,  when  fae  be- 
came supernumerary  for  several  yean,  and  afterwards 
superannuated  until  his  death.  May  10, 1812.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  224;  Stevens,  Hial.  of  the 
M.  E.  Churck,  ii,  147 ;  iv,  281. 

Smith,  John  (6),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bclchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  1766.  He 
graduated  at  Darmouth  College  in  1794,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  4,  1797,  oo- 
pastor  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  but  resigned  his  charge  Nov. 

21. 1816.  He  became  pastor  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  Nov. 

26. 1817,  but  was  dismissed  Sept  8, 1819,  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Bangor,  Me.,  which  he  hekl  antil  his  death,  April  7, 
1831.  He  published.  Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism:-' 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast  (1812),  and  a  few 
occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  889. 

Smith,  John  (7),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Hopewell,  Pa.,  May  8, 1776.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  his  parents,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College; 
studied  theology  privately  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  li- 
censed by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1809;  and  or- 
dained by  Oneida  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  where,  for  ncariy  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  went  in  and  out  as  a  trae  shepherd 
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before  hb  people.  In  1834  he  became  princtpal  of  Cher- 
ry Valley  Academy,  at  the  lame  time  preaching  in  the 
chureh  at  Middlefield,  a  dittanoe  of  six  miles.  In  1886 
he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Charch  at  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  Presbjrtery;  in  1840  of  the  Church  in  Hanw 
mondsport,  in  Bath  Piesbyteryi  where  he  preached  as 
opportunity  and  his  increasing  years  would  permit,  un> 
til  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Pen  Yan  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  son-in-law.  He  died  here,  June  17, 
1860.  On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Smith's  death,  the 
members  of  Bath  Presbytery  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
resolations  in  view  of  his  great  worth  as  a  Christian 
and  minister.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1 862, 
P.19&     (J.U&) 

B^lth^  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Kirby,  Vt,  in  1808.  He  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1824,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1827,  and  joined  the  Xew  England  Confer- 
ence in  1829.  He  labored  for  about  twenty  years  in  the 
active  ministry,  and  then,  compelled  by  ill-health,  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  which  be  held  until  his  death, 
March  27, 1872,  in  West  Burke.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
Hual  ConferatceSf  1873,  p.  58. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  and  brother  of  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  D.D.,  was  bora  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  J<me  12, 1766.  He  very  early  evinced  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  uncommon  facility  in  acquiring  it. 
received  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental  training, 
and  was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1778  under 
Dr.  Witherspoon ;  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  April  29,  1778,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  presbytery,  Oct  26,  1779.  He  became  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780 
also  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Cumberland  and 
Briery,  in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ya.,  where  he  became 
very  popular,  and  before  he  left  the  state  is  said  to 
have  been  ''at  once  more  attractive  and  powerful  than 
any  other  clerg}*man  iii  Virginia  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  Davies^**  In  1789  he  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  1791  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  PhiU- 
delphia.  Pa. ;  in  1795  president  of  Union  CoUege,  N.  Y., 
and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
with  great  credit  and  success.  In  May,  1799,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  Aiig.  22,  of  the  same  year,  of  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  fervent  and  eloquent  preacher,  earnestly 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  drew  immense  congrega- 
tions, which  would  hang  upon  bis  lips  in  breathless  si- 
lence. As  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  he  also  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  state, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  177G,  abolished  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  state,  they  at 
the  same  time  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and 
churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  every  de- 
scription as  well  as  Episcopalians.  Another  bill  was 
introduced,  but  not  yet  passed,  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Mary, 
to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Smith  framed  a  remon- 
strance against  those  acts,  which  he  induced  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature, 
which  was  a  very  able  State  paper  and  had  the  desired 
effect.  About  this  time  another  great  excitement  was 
raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion, 
a  scheme  which  was  advocated  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  popular  politicians.  An  adverse  petition  was  pre- 
pared, and  it,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  pres- 
bytery, was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Dr.  Smith 


(whose  handwriting  the  papers  show),  who  was  heard 
for  three  successive  days  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  them.  So  decided  was  the  influence  of  the  strug^ 
gle  in  Virginia  as  to  procure  the  withholding  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  all  power  to  erect  a  religions  ea- 
tablishment  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Smith's  only  publication 
was  The  /^tUarffement  ofChrisCs  JTtii^dom,  a  sermon  at  AI« 
bany  in  1 797.  See  Sprague,  A  rmals  tiftheA  tner,  Puipit, 
iii,  S97 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  Sb  v. ; 
Davidson,  Hist.  nfPresb.  CM.  in  Kentudey,  p.  87-39;  Gen, 
Assemb.  Miss.  Mag.  1805;  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia, 
1st  series;  L\fe  of  Dr.  A  shbei  Green  ,*  Graham,  Lett.  VII  f 
Smyth,  Eccies.  RepuhUeaniim,  p.  96-103 ;  Baird,  Religion 
M  America,  p.  109, 110;  Lang,  Religion  and  Education 
in  A  meriea,  p.  94,  115;  Rice,  Evat^eL  Mag.  ix,  30, 88, 
35,  42,  48.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Blakely,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Charlotte, 
K.  C,  July  1 1, 1820.  In  1848  he  Joined  the  Churoh,  and 
in  December,  1847,  was  admitted  into  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference. Afier  its  division  he  became  a  member  of  the 
South  Georgia  Conference.  Besides  ser^dng  as  pastor, 
he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  the  latter  conference, 
three  years  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
three  years  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  conference  secretary,  and  continued 
in  office  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  near  Americus, 
Ga.j  Sept  80, 187*i,  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences 
o/M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1872,  p.  680. 

Smith,  John  Cross,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct  29, 1803.  He  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  in  a  private  school.  Afler 
studying  theology  under  Dr. Duncan,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminarv  and  remained  one  rear.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  as  an  evangelist 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  While  here  he  received  a  call 
from  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  that  Chureh.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
sacoess  unril  1832,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Bridge 
Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C.  He  went  to  work  in 
his  new  charge  with  zeal,  clearing  his  Church  of  a  heavy 
debt,  and  securing  its  prosperity  and  growth.  In  1889 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  became  agent 
of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
was  called  to  the  Fourth  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  which  he  was  installed  in  September,  1839.  Here 
he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  for  thirty-eight 
years,  and  his  Church  was  blessed  with  numerous  and 
powerful  revivals.  He  was  quite  successful  in  building 
churches  free  from  debt,  and  still  mora  successful  in 
raising  funds  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  others.  In  1861 
he  offered  his  services  gratuitously  as  chaplain  in  the 
Union  army,  and  served  with  fldelity  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  1876  he  received  an  injury  in  the  street  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  and  his  system  gradually 
gave  wav.  He  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  23,  187& 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  John  FariB,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 1822.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College.  Canonsburg,  in  1842,  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  licensed  by  Donegal  Pres- 
byter^' in  1844,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Owensborough  (Ky.)  Church.  He  preached  successive- 
ly at  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  Vincennes,  Richmond,  and  Hope- 
well, Ind. ;  and  aflerwards  undertook  a  temporary  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  in 
the  army,  whence  he  returned  sick,  and  died  among  his 
kindred  in  York,  Pa.,  July  4,  1864.  The  Indianapolis 
Presbytery  recorded  the  following  minute:  "Brother 
Smith  was  an  honored  and  useful  member  of  presby- 
tery, was  well  known  and  greatly  confided  in  in  all  our 
ecclesiastical  councils.  Taken  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
while  pastor  of  a  flourishing  Church,  the  lamentations  of 
his  people  follow  him  to  his  grave."  See  W^ilson,  Presb, 
ffist.Almanac,\m5,p.\^;  1866,p.l70.    (J.L.S.) 

Smith,  John  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
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copal  Church,  was  bora  in  Marlboroughi  ULiter  Co.,  K.  Y., 
Sept.  30, 1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  was  also  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Conference  on  trial  When  this  conference  was  divided, 
Mr.  Smith  being  stationed  at  Willett  Street,  Xew  York 
city,  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence. His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Second  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  his  health  failed.  He  re- 
moved to  Warwick  in  July,  18M,  and  died  Sept.  80,  in 
the  same  vear.  See  Aiinuiet  of  Annual  Confertnces^ 
1855,  p.  645. 

Smith,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  10,  1795.  He  was 
converted  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Church ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  but, 
becoming  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  re- 
linquished that  design  and  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1817,  and  was  stationed  on  Jamaica  Circuit, 
U  L  He  continued,  in  this  work  until  September,  1820, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  New  York  Conference  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wealeyan  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  he  continued  until  that  institution  was  removed 
to  White  Plains,  of  which  he  also  took  the  oversight. 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  May,  1882,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages  in  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  promising  hopes  of  distin- 
guished usefulness;  but  his  days  were  soon  cut  off,  and 
he  died  Dec  27, 1832.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student;  a  fine  classical  scholar;  sound  and 
systematical  as  a  preacher;  meek,  modest,  and  polished 
as  a  man.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  216 ; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  140-151.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Pje,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  emi- 
nent English  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bora  in  Shef- 
field, May  25, 1774.  He  was  educated  at  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy  at  Rotherbaro,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  the  Independent  Church,  and,  without  entering 
upon  the  regular  work,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
resident  professor  of  classical  literature  and  theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Homerton.  Subsequent- 
ly (in  1815)  he  became  sole  professor  of  divinity,  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  acceptabilit}',  training  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1843  be  re- 
signed this  post  and  became  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  again  took  the  chair  of  classical  literature, 
which  he  retainetl  until  1850,  when  New  College,  St. 
John's  Wood,  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  Homerton, 
Highbury,  and  Coward  colleges.  Dr.  Smith  retired  to 
private  life  aided  by  a  testimonial  fund  of  $15,000. 
For  forty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  celebrated 
Gravel  Pit«  Chapel,  Homerton.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  scientific  pursuits  and  was  honored  by  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  and  Geological  societies.  He  died 
at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5, 1851.  Dr.  Smith  wrote. 
The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (1818-21, 2  vols. 
8vo;  1829,3  vols.;  1887,3  vols.;  1847,2  vols.):— Four 
Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Christ 
(1828, 3d  ed.  1847)  -.—Principles  of  Interpretation  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture  (1829, 2d  ed,  1831) : 
^The  Relation  between  Holy  Scripture  and  Some  Parts 
qf  Geological  Science  (1839,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1848)  i—Per- 
sonality  and  DicinUy  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — Mosaic  A  c- 
count  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge: — Manual  of  Latin 
Grammar: — Synoptic  TahUs: — Reasons  of  the  Protes- 
tant Religion;  besides  many  sermons, controversial  pieces, 
and  reviewa.  After  his  death  appeared  First  Lines  of 
Christian.  Theology,  being  notes  of  his  lectures  to  his 
students  (1854, 2d  ed.  1860).  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est Biblical  scholars  of  his  day ;  and  the  works  above 
enumerated  are  full  of  most  valuable  criticism  and  ex- 
egesis. See  Medway  [J.],  Memoirs  of  tfie  Life  and 
WriUngs  of  John  Pye  Smith  (1863);  AlUbone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Joseph  (1),  an  English  clcrc^yman,  was  born 


in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  10, 1670,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  May  10, 1G89.  In  1698, 
being  chosen  taberder,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  but 
was  afterwards  removed  from  college  by  Sir  Joseph  Will- 
iamson, who  appointed  him  his  deputy  keeper  of  the 
Paper-oflice  at  Whitehall;  and  soon  after,  being  made 
plenipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  he  took  Mr.  Smith  with 
him  as  secretary.  He  was  created  A.M.  while  abroad, 
March  1, 1696,  and  a  fellow,  Oct.  81, 1698.  Desiring  to 
enter  the  Church,  he  returoed  to  Oxford  in  1700  and 
was  ordained  by  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Not 
long  after  he  was  presented  to  the  donative  of  Ifley, 
near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  <U- 
vinity  lecturer  in  the  college.  In  1704  he  served  as 
senior  proctor.  In  1705  Dr.  Lancaster  presented  him 
to  Russel-court  Chapel,  and  then  to  the  lectureship  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  (Conduit  Street.  Taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain 
to  Edward  Yilliers,  earl  of  Jersey,  and  by  him  was  pre- 
sented at  court.  Made  D.D.  Nov.  2, 1708,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Knighta-Emham, 
and  the  donative  of  Upton  Gray,  both  in  Southampton 
County.  In  1716  he  exchanged  Upton  Gray  for  the 
rectory  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,  London,  over  which 
he  presided  for  forty  years.  On  the  accession  of  (xeorge 
I  be  was  made  chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Wales.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  Dunholm,  Lincoln ;  and 
received  the  donative  of  Paddington,  near  London.  Ho 
was  also  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  SL  Mary,  Newing- 
ton,  in  St.  PauVs  Cathedral.  He  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square.  He  bad  be- 
fore resigned  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit 
Street,  and  in  1731  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George'ti 
in  consequence  of  having  been,  on  Oct.  20, 1780,  elected 
provost  of  Queen's  College.  His  provostship,  which 
lasted  twent}'-8ix  years,  was  of  great  financial  benefit 
to  the  college.  He  died  in  Queen's  College,  Nov.  23, 
1756.  He  published  only  two  Sermons,  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  A  Clear  and  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  etc.  See  Allibpne,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 

s.  V. 

• 

Smith,  Joseph  (2),  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was 
bora  in  Nottingham,  Pa.,  in  1736.  Of  his  early  edu- 
cation and  religious  convictions  nothing  b  known.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Drawyers,  Aug.  6,  1767 ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregation 
of  Lower  Brandywino,  April  19,  17G9;  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Lower  Brandy- 
wine,  Oct.  27,  1774 ;  and  of  Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek 
congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  19, 1792.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  extraordinary 
preacher  and  laborious  pastor.  ^  I  never  heard  a  man," 
said  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  ''who  could  so  completely 
as  Mr.  Smith  unbar  the  gates  of  hell  and  make  me  look 
far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  open 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insuffera- 
ble brightness  of  the  great  M'hite  throne."  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Joseph  (3),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bora  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
July  15,  1796.  He  entered  Jefferson  College  and  was 
graduated  in  1815.  From  thence  he  went  to  Princeton 
Theological  Seminar}',  where  he  graduated  in  1819. 
He  was  ordained  and  commenced  preaching  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  also  of  that 
at  Frederick  City,  Md.  He  subsequently  became  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  College,  0.,  and  also  of  a  college  at 
Frederick  City.  After  this  he  became  general  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Northern  Virginia,  and  Eastera  Ohio.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Round  Hill,  and  at  Greensbuig,  Pa.. 
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at  which  UUcr  place  he  died,  Dec.  4, 18C8.  He  was 
the  author  of  Old  Red  Stone  and  a  Oittoty  of  Jefferson 
ColUyt.  He  possessed  great  rersatility  of  talent,  and 
served  the  Church  in  the  various  relations  he  sustained 
to  it  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  See 
Plurolej,  Pre^erian  Church,  p.  296.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Bmith,  Joseph  (4)  (Mormon  prophet).  See  Mor- 
mons. 

Smith,  Joseph  (5),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  Jan,  81,  1808,  and  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  New  Hampton  and  Newton  institu- 
tions. Wbhing  to  secure  a  full  collegiate  education, 
he  entered  Brown  University  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1837,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  27, 1837.  His 
pastorates  were  at  Woonsocket  and  Newport,  K.  I.,  and 
at  Grafton  and  North  Oxford,  Mass.  In  the  latter  place 
he  died,  April  2G,  1866.     (J.  C  S.) 

Smith,  JOKiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1704,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725.  He  began  to  preach  within 
about  a  year  of  his  graduation,  and  was  ordained  July 
1 1, 1726.  In  1720  he  maintaineid  a  learned  dispute  with 
Rev.  H.  Fisher  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
1740  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  1740 
he  received  a  stroke  of  palsj',  from  which  he  never 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly. 
He  nevertheless  continued  writing  sermons,  many  of 
which  were  published.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  was  released  on  parole.  In  1781  he  was  ordered 
out  of  Charleston,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  in  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respect- 
able preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  He  published,  i9«r/iioiM  (1726-46): — 
Sermons  (1752,  8vo):^7'Ae  Church  of  Ephuus  Ar- 
raigned (1765) : — Lcttergf  etc  See  Sprague,  Annalt  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  851. 

Smith,  Joaiah  D.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1814. 
He  was  educated  in  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  studied 
divinity  in  the  South  Hanover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  the  Madison  Presbytery  and  ordained 
l>y  the  Columbus  Presbytery,  O.,  in  1841,  and  installed 
|iastor  of  the  Truro  and  Hamilton  churches  in  that 
state.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus,  where  he 
died  May  29, 1803.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  high  in- 
tellectual worth.  He  published.  Truth  in  Love: — Ser^ 
mons  (Phila.  1864),  with  a  biographical  preface  by  the 
Bev.  James  M.  Piatt  and  an  introduction  by  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, D.D.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Ilitf,  Almanac,  1864, 
p.  198;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
(J.  U  S.) 

Smith,  Leonard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ancaster,  Wentworth 
Co.,  Canada,  May  2,  1838,  and  Joined  the  Church  there 
in  1854.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  en- 
tered the  Illinois  Conference  in  1860.  In  1873  he  was 
granted  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1874.  See  Minutet  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  183. 

Smith,  Matthew,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
Itom  in  Antrim  County,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1825, 
where  he  received  hi^  early  education.  He  studied 
theology  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  near  Belfast  in 
1846.  In  1850  he  emignite<l  to  America,  and  was 
stated  supply  for  the  Associate  Keforraed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
A  year,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Wisconsin  as  an  As- 
sociate Reformed  missionary.  In  1854  he  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  became  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Centreville,  la.    He  died  Aug.  13,  1859. 


Mr.  Smith  was  a  faithful  minister,  attending  diligently 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  endearing  himself  to 
all  his  people.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  /list,  A  Imanac,  1861 , 
p.  164.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rtwlth,  lifiles,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Hereford,  and  about  1568  entered  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  but  graduated  at  Brasenose.  He  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  chaplains  or  petty  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree.  In  due  course  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of 
residentiary  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1594,  and  on  Sept.  20, 1612,  became  bish- 
op of  Gloucester.  His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages was  so  extraordinary  that  he  was  employed  by 
James  I  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  began 
with  the  first,  and  was  the  last  man  engaged  upon  that 
work,  having  also  written  the  preface.  For  this  service 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  had  leave 
to  hold  in  commendam  his  former  livings,  viz.  the  preb- 
end of  Hinton  in  the  Church  of  Hereford;  the  rectories 
of  Upton-upon-Severn  and  Hartlcbur)',  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  and  the  first  portion  of  I^bury,  called  Over- 
hall.  According  to  Willis,  he  died  Oct  20,  but  Wood  says 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  cathedraL  His  published  works  are.  Sermons 
(Lond.  1632,  foL) :— Sermon  (published  without  his  con- 
sent by  Robert  Burhill,  1G02).  He  was  the  editor  of 
bishop  Babingtou^s  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  pref- 
ace* See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors^ 
8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Btbli%',  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Smith,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  iu  Chatham  Comity,  N.  C, 
Feb.  28, 1817.  When  two  years  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Highland  County,  O.,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
united  with  the  Church.  He  graduated  from  Augusta 
College  in  August,  1842 ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  Jan. 
81, 1843,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sept. 
27.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place  in  1844,  and 
that  of  elder  in  1846.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  He  died  in  Newton, 
Jasper  Co.,  la.,  Aug.  25, 1869.  He  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  wrote  works  on  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  the  former  of  which  was  published. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  282. 

Smith,  Noah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Georgia 
Conference  about  1887  or  1838.  He  was  a  very  popu- 
lar and  useful  preacher  until  1858,  when  he  took  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  SepL  14,  1860.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  right  principles,  ardent  piety,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Con- 
ference* of  the  M,  E,  Ch.,  South,  1860,  p.  257. 

Smith,  Peyton  Pierce,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  (la.,  Jan.  12, 1812,  and  Joined  the  Church  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Gwin- 
nett Circuit  Quarterly  Conference,  Nov.  12,  1831,  and 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference 
was  received  on  trial.  According  to  his  journal,  he  was 
a  travelling  preacher  for  thirty  years  and  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  preached  4414  sermons,  baptized 
1529  persons,  made  5979  visits,  wrote  4941  letters,  and 
travelled,  chiefly  by  private  conveyance,  123,623  miles. 
In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Madison  district  as  presiding 
elder,  where  he  labored  until  the  day  before  his  death. 
May,  1863.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eflUcient  members  of  the  (icorgia  Conference,  and  as  a 
minister  was  eminently  successful.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M,  K.  Church,  South,  1863,  p. 
466;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Philander,  D.D.,  third  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  in  1828,  was  born  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  in  1796.     He  was  reared  a  Calvinist,  and  at 
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an  early  age  seUkd  in  Elisabetfatowni  near  BrockviHc, 
Canada.  Ue  was  converted  in  1817  ander  the  preach- 
ing of  bishop  George,  and  united  with  the  Methodists. 
In  1820  he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  was  duly 
ordained  deacon  and  elder.  In  1826  he  waa  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Upper  Canada  work,  and  labored 
regularly  till  the  union  of  the  Canada  Conference  with 
the  British  Wesleyans  in  18SS.  Opposing  this  action, 
dissatisfied  with  the  abandonment  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  with  the  terms  of  the  union  generally*  be  ceased 
travelling  for  a  time.  In  1836  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  had  again  rallied,  and  in 
1862  was  elected  to  the  episcopate,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,March  28, 1870.  As  a  preacher  he  was  ear- 
nest and  effective;  as  an  administrator  he  was  calm  and 
Judicious;  as  an  ovcrxccr  in  the  Church  of  Christ  he 
was  watchful,  self-sacriticing,  aud  laburious.  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Mti/wdism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept,  26, 1789.  He  enjoyed  a 
good  academical  training,  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt,  in  1812,  and  at  Princeton  llieological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J.,  in  1816.  Licensed  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery, he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Ballston  Centre,  K.  Y.,  in  1816,  by  the  Troy  Presby- 
tery. Ho  afterwards  labored  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Albany  for  some  years;  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Burlington,  Y t. ;  in 
1882  of  the  Church  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  where  be  re- 
mained sixteen  years;  in  1848  again  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre. In  1854  he  removed  West,  joining  the  Winnebago 
Piresby ter}',  and  living  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. ;  but  in- 
creasing age  prevented  his  taking  that  active  part  in 
the  ministerial  duties  which  marked  his  earlier  years. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  1860.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  deep, 
earnest  piety,  a  close  Biblical  student,  and  in  his  prime 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  the  author  of  Africa 
Given  to  Chritt  (Burlington,  Vt,,  1860),  a  sermon  :->rA« 
Pastoral  Office,  embracing  JCxpariencet  and  Obtervationt 
from  a  Pastorate  of  Forty  Tears  (Phik.  18mo).  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hisf^  Almanac,  1862,  p.  119;  Alltbonc, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v.     (J.  I*  S.) 

Smith,  Richard  (I),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  England,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire  in  1500, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  he  was  admitted  a 
probationary  fellow  of  Merlon  College,  took  his  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1630,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the  univer> 
sity  in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards  became  rec- 
tor of  Cuxham,  Oxfordshire;  principal  of  St  Alban^s 
Hall,  divinity  reader  of  Magdalen  College,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  that 
faculty.  In  1537  he  was  made  master  of  Wittington 
College,  London,  but  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  In  the  first  year  of  that  reign  he  re- 
canted his  opinions  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland;  thence  to  Paris  in  1550,  and  then 
to  Iiouvain,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  theology. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
was  restored  to  his  proressorahip,  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  He  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Cranmcr,  and  at  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  he  preached,  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  8,  a 
sermon,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  full  of  invective 
against  the  martyrs.  For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  upon  the  accession  of  £lizaUeth,and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by  whose 
persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  escaped  to 
I)ouay,  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St. 
Peters  Church  and  a  professorship.  He  died  in  1563. 
Smith  wrote  about  sixteen  tracts  in  favor  of  popery  :— 
TMe  Atsertion  and  Defence  of  the  Sacraments  (Lond. 
1546,  sm.  8vo) :— .4  Dtfence  of  the  Saa-ifice  of  the  Afasse 
(1546, 16mo;  1547,  8vo):— ^  Bouclier  of  the  Catholike 
Faytk  ofChrisie's  Church  (2  pts.  8ro).     The  entire  list 


may  be  seen  in  Dodd  or  Wood.    See  Chalmeia,  Bioff, 
DicL  B.  V. 

Smith,  Richard  (2),  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  aftenrards  at  Rome. 
He  then  completed  his  studies  in  Spain,  taking  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Yalladolid,  and  in  1609  arrived  in  Eng- 
land as  a  missionar}'.  He  sided  against  the  Jesnit 
party,  and  was  opposed  by  them  when  named  for  the 
bishopric  of  Chalccdon.  On  Feb.  4  he  was,  however, 
appointed  bishop  of  that  diocese.  A  controversy  shortly 
arose  between  him  and  the  regulars  of  his  own  Church, 
and  Smith  was  ordered  to  drop  the  title  of  Ordinary  of 
England  which  he  had  assumed.  In  1629  two  procla- 
mations were  issued  against  him,  which  induced  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom  aud  retire  to  France.  There  he  ex- 
ercised his  jurisdiction  over  the  English  Romanists  by 
vicars-general  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers.  He  ex- 
perienced the  kindness  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Charroux ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Mazarin,  withdrew  his  protection,  and  deprived 
him  of  that  position.  He  afterwards  retired  to  an  apart- 
ment near  the  convent  of  some  English  nuns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  March  18, 1655.  Smith 
wrote  several  Morks  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  popery 
in  his  dispute  with  the  re^^ulars.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  ^  mer,  A  vthon,  a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did. 
s.  V. ;  Podd,  Church  History,  voL  iii ;  Hooki  EccUs,  Biog. 

S.V. 

Smith,  Robext  (l),  an  English  divine  and  edu- 
cator, was  bom  in  1689,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  AjLin  1711, 
A.M.  in  1715,  LL.D.  in  1723,  and  DS).  in  1739.  Infor- 
mation respecting  Dr.  Smith  is  very  mesgre.  He  waa 
mathematical  preceptor  to  William,  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  master  of  mechanics  to  George  U.  In  1716 
he  became  Plumian  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  died 
in  1768.  Smith's  works  are,  A  Complete  System  of 
Optics  (1728,  2  vols.  4to),  and  Barmonics,  or  the  PhUos^ 
ophy  of  Musical  Sounds  (1760).  See  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  Amer  Authore,  s.  v.;  Cambridge  Graduates; 
Cumberland,  Life ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Smith,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  IVesbyte- 
rian  divine,  and  father  of  the  Revs.  John  Blair  Smith, 
D.D.,  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  DJ).,  was  bom  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1723.  His  family  came  to 
America  when  ho  was  seven  years  old,  and  settled  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Brandywine  River,  about  forty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  mind 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  during  his  first  visit 
to  America,  and  he  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministr}'.  He  accordingly  placed  him- 
self under  the  instraction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  who 
was  then  conducting  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  There  he  made  very  rapid  improvement  in 
both  classical  and  theological  knowledge;  was  licensed 
by  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  Dec.  27, 
1749,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
in  Pequea  and  Leacock,  Pa.,  March  25, 1751.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement  he  founded  a  school,  designed  chiefly 
for  the  instraction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  which  was  afterwards  resorted  to  by 
many  who  were  subsequently  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  different  professions.  In  1759  he  resigned  the  care 
of  the  congregation  of  Leacock:  in  1760  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1772  ho  was  appointed  one  of  its  overseers, 
and  held  the  office  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ho 
was  the  second  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trastees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  died  April  15, 1793.  Dr.  Smith  was  distinguished 
for  his  activity,  being  in  labors  most  abundant    **Few 
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men  in  the  holy  minialry  have  been  more  mefal  or 
more  esteemed."  He  published  a  flennon  preached  on 
the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Side  Presbyteries  of 
Newcastle,  entided  A  Whed  m  the  Middle  of  a  Wheel, 
or  the  Hivnnmt^  and  Coimeefion  of  the  Various  Acts  of 
JHvim  Providence: — Two  Sermont  on  Sin  and  UoUneu 
(1767)  i-^A  Sermom  (1774)  i— Three  Sermons  on  8a»ing 
Faithf  in  the  Amer,  Preacher,  yoL  iv  (1791).  See 
Sprague,  Amnals  qfthe  Amer,  Pidpit,  iii,  172;  AlUbone, 
JOieU  of  Brit*  and  Amer»  Authors,  s.  v.;  Gen,  Assembly 
Miss.  Mag.  voL  M;  Timlow,  Uisl.  Semu    (J.  L.  S.) 

Chnitb,  Robert  (3),  D.D.,  an  efficient  Episcopal 
minister  in  America^  and  afterwards  bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  Aug.  26, 1732. 
Ue  passed  A.B.  and  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  also  elected  fellow,  and  was  ordained  tn  1766.  On 
hla  arrival  in  America  he  was  successively  assistant  and 
vector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  S.  CL,  and  was  spe- 
dally  interested  in  the  negro  school.  He  exerted  him- 
self in  fiivor  of  the  American  cause,  and  went  to  the 
Hoes  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
Duing  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  Hoepital,  S.  C,  and  had  chaige  of  St. 
Paul's,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.  He  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  to  teaching  and  the  care  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1789  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1795 
was  elected,  bishop.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1801.  See 
Spcague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  170. 

.  Smith,  Robert  A.«  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1809; 
converted  in  1828,  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1832, 
zeceived  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  the 
same  year,  transferred  and  stationed  on  Oakmulgee  Cir- 
cuit in  1838,  at  Jones's  Valley  in  183^-35,  and  admitted 
into  full  connection  at  Montgomery,  in  1836,  where  he 
died,  Oct  26, 1886.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  487. 

Smitll,  Robert  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1802.  In  1813  his  family  removed  to 
Champaign  County,  O.,  where  he  lived  till  1824,  when 
he  went  to  Mississippi  to  teach  school.  There  he  was 
oottverted,  and  united  with  the  Church  Nov.  9,  1824. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and  preached  under 
the  presiding  elder  until  1828,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  into  the  Mississippi  Conference.  He  labored  aa 
missionarr  to  the  Choctaw  nation  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  In  1831  he  was  stationed  in  Montgomery', 
Ala.;  1832,  MobUe;  1833,  Vicksburg;  1834,  New  Or- 
leans; 1836,  Natchez;  1836,  Cole's  Creek  Ciicuit;  1837- 
88,  Vicksburg  District;  1839,  Warren  Circuit;  1840-41, 
appointed  president  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy 
at  Washington;  and  in  1842  he  was  at  Centenary  Col- 
lege. In  1843-46  he  laboreii  as  missionary  among  the 
colored  people  in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  where  he  closed 
hia  life  and  work,  May  16, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1846,  p.  33. 

Smith,  Samnel,  an  English  clergyman  and  pop- 
ular writer  of  tracts,  was  born  in  or  near  Dudley,  Worces- 
tershire, in  1588,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  St,  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
became  beneficed  at  Prittlewell,  Essex,  and  aflerwanis, 
as  Wood  says,  in  his  own  ootnity;  but,  according  to 
Calamy,  he  had  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and 
Cound,  Shropshire.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebell- 
ion he  went  to  London,  and  sided  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians. On  his  return  to  the  country  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection  of 
**  scandalous  and  ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters." 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Cressedge.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but,  according  to  W^ood, 
he  was  living  near  Dudley  in  1663.  Smith's  works  are, 
David's  Blessed  Man  (Lond.  Svo) :•— The  Great  Assize 
(12mo;  thirty -one  editions  of  which  appeared  before 


1684):— A  Fold  for  ChriaCs  Sheep  (printed  thirty4wo 
times) :—  The  Christian's  Guide:  —besides  other  tracts 
and  sermona.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  8.  y. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BtbUoff.  s.  y. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Bmlth,  Ctauiiuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LUD.,  a  dis- 
tinguished divine  and  educator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  was 
bom  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  16, 1750.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  gave  indications  of  possessing 
a  mind  of  no  common  order.  When  he  was  only  six 
or  seven  years  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages in  fats  (hther's  school.  **  He  made  the  best  of 
his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  im- 
provement in  eveiy  bnnch  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention.*'  He  became  a  communicant  in  the  Chorch 
under  bis  father's  care  while  he  was  yet  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof;  and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  circum- 
stances the  most  honorable  and  gratifying.  After  grad- 
uation he  returned  to  his  father's  house  and  spent  some 
time  "partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  school, 
and  partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation 
of  his  ovm  mind."  In  1770  he  became  tutor  of  the 
classics  and  of  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance, 
while  at  the  same  time  be  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
theological  study  privately.  In  1778  he  resigned  the 
position  of  tutor,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle,  and  immediately  went  as  a  mission- 
afy  to  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  where  he  soon 
b^ame  an  almost  universal  fayorite.  So  powerful  an 
impression  did  he  make  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for 
detaining  him  there  us  the  head  of  a  literary  institu- 
tion. A  seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  under  the 
name  of  Hampden  Sklney  College,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  double  office  of  principal  of  the  seminary 
and  pastor  of  the  Churoh,  and  the  duties  of  both  he 
discharged  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity.  In  1779 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  college  was  then  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  American 
soldiers;  its  students  were  dispersed,  and  all  its  oper- 
ations had  ceased ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  thia  whole  period,  although  Dr.  Wither9poon*s 
name  could  not  fail  to  shed  glory  over  the  institutioui 
and  be  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  it  was  mainly  by  the  energy,  wisdom,  and 
generous  self-devotion  of  Dr.  Smith  that  the  college  was 
speedily  reorganized  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resumed. 
In  1783  Yale  College  honored  him  with  D.D.,  and  in 
1810  Harvard  University  with  LL.D.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  deliver  their  anniversary  address,  and 
he  met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  conferred  lasting  honor  upon  his  name.  The  ad- 
dress was  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  society,  and  subsequently  in  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved form  in  a  separate  volume.  With  this  work  his 
reputation  as  a  phik)sophcr  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  identified.  In  1786  he  was  as- 
sociated with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
venerable  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  prepar- 
ing the  Form  of  PretHnfierial  Government,  In  1794, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  having  died,  he  became  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  now  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  baccalaureate 
discourses  particularly  attracted  large  numbers,  even 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  them;  but 
one  of  his  most  splendid  performances  was  his  oration, 
delivered  at  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
occasion  roused  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.    In 
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1802  the  college  edifice  was  burned,  together  with  the 
libraries,  furniture,  and  fixtures  of  every  description. 
The  trustees  resolved  to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Dr. 
Smith  made  a  begging  tour  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring  with  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  other  liberal 
aid,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  **  This  was  his  crowning 
achievement.  He  had  won  new  honors  and  gained 
many  new  friends.  The  college  was  popular  and  pros- 
perous, and  numbered  two  hundred  students.  New 
buildings  were  soon  erected,  and  several  new  professors 
were  added  to  the  faculty."  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  presidency  he  continued  to  contribute  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  college  to  a  position  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, and  ever  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  diKiplinarians  of  any  age.  In  1812, 
being  too  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  pres- 
ident and  retired  to  a  place  which  the  board  of  trustees 
provided  for  him,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died,  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  Aug.  21, 
1819,  and  his  remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors.  Dr.  Smith  was  an  indefatigable 
student;  conversant  with  the  literature,  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  politics  of  ancient  and  modem  times;  a  clas- 
sical scholar  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  phrase ; 
and  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with  great  facility 
and  was  a  first-rate  proeodist.  As  a  preacher,  the  uni- 
form testimony  was  that  his  eloquence  in  his  best  days 
had  no  parallel.  His  superior  talents  as  professor  and 
principal  were  eveiy  where  spoken  of  and  acknowledged. 
As  a  man,  the  saintly  aspect,  the  tranquil  resignation, 
the  humble  faith,  the  generous  sjrmpatby,  the  compre- 
hensive charity,  the  modest,  unpretending  gentleness 
of  his  whole  manner,  all  proclaimed  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  the  mature  and  gifted  good  man.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  publications:  Essay  on  the  Causes 
of  (he  Varidy  of  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species,  etc.  (Phila.  1787,  8vo;  Edin.  1788,  8vo;  Lond. 
1799, 8vo;  2d  ed.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1810, 8vo)t— 
Sermons  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1799, 8vo ;  Lond.  1801, 8vo)  :— 
Lectures  on  (he  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Phila. 
1809, 12mo) :— Lectures  on  Moral  and  Political  PhUoso- 
pkg  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Comprehensioe 
View  of  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(New  Brunswick,  1815, 8vo).  He  also  published  a  num- 
ber of  single  sermons,  orations,  and  discourses  (1781- 
1810).  After  his  death  appeared  Sermons,  with  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings  (Phila.  1821,  2  vols. 
8vo).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii. 
885-345;  Life  and  Works  ofPhUip  Lindsleg  (1866),  ui, 
652;  Life  ofDr,  A  rchibald  A  lexander,  p.  265;  Nete  York 
Med,  and  Phys,  Joum,  1809;  Mitchell  [Dr.  John],  £t- 
sag  on  the  Causes  of  the  Different  Colors  of  PedpU  in 
Different  Climates;  Analec.  Mag.  xv, 443;  xvi,  1 ;  Bam- 
say  [Dr.  David],  ffist,  of  the  United  States,  1607-1808; 
continued  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  by  S.  S.  Smith,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  other  literary  gentlemen ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors ;  Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  Prei>. 
Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  39 ;  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 
(J.  U  S.) 

Smith,  Samuel  VT.  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  England  in  1812, 
and  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1834 
he  joined  the  itinerant  ministr}',  in  which  he  continued 
to  labor  until  his  death,  March  16, 1858.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  99. 

Smith,  Samuel  VT.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  Weslevan  Methodists  in 
Cork.  On  May  25, 1831,  he  reached  Quebec,  Ca.,  and 
shortly  ailer  removed  to  Point  of  Bocks,  Md.,  still  fol- 
lowing his  profession  of  teacher.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  January,  1835,  and  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Baltimore  (Conference  in  March,  1888.    After  twen- 


ty years  of  active  service,  he  was  dittbled  by  an  acci- 
dent, being  struck  by  a  fire-engine,  and  soon  after  died, 
June  7, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  Conferences,  1860, 
p.  19. 

Smith,  3eth,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bora  in  Bristol  County,  Me.,  Feb.  1, 
1805,  and  was  converted  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  T., 
June,  1829.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1884,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1887,  and  Joined  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South-«ast 
Indiana  Conference,  and  labored  faithfully  until  abnot 
a  month  previous  to  his  death,  Oct.  1, 1858.  See  J/m- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  290. 

Smith,  Socrates,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chuich,  was  bom  in  Henniker,  N.  H.,  June  16^  1814. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842  and  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  took 
the  full  course  and  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  soon 
thereafter  ordained,  and  accepted  a  call  Nov.  28, 1845, 
to  Beardstown,  IlL,  as  a  stated  supply.  After  remain- 
ing one  year,  he  became  a  stated  supply  to  the  Panther 
Creek  Church,  IlL,  where  he  remained  until  1849,  and 
then  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in  Greenville, 
lU.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1853,  when  ho 
received  a  commission  as  home  missionary,  and  labored 
at  Jersejrrille  and  Troy,  111.,  to  1859.  Afier  this  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  remained  without  charge  in 
Greenville,  where  he  died  in  1869.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  County, 
Va.,  Nov.  1, 1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1815. 
He  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1880. 
In  1844  he  lost  his  voice  while  preaching  in  a  new, 
damp  church,  and  took  a  superannuated,  and  afterwards 
a  supemumerary,  relation.  In  1867  he  again  became 
eflTective,  so  continuing  until  his  death,  Oct.  9, 1871. 
See  Minutes  of  A  hnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Chnrch, 
^ov/A,1872,p.648. 

Smith,  Sydney,  an  English  clergyman  and  cel- 
ebrated humorist,  was  bom  in  Woodford,  Essex,  in 
1771,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New 
(yoUege,  Oxford,  where,  in  1790,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having  entered  the 
Church,  he  became,  in  1794,  curate  of  Amesbury,  Wilt- 
shire, but  three  years  later  went  to  Edinburgh  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  son  of  the  squire  of  his  parish.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  officiated  in  the  Episcopal  chapel 
there.  In  1802,  in  connection  with  JeflTrey,  Homer, 
Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Playfair,  and  others. 
Smith  started  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed  seven  artidesL 
In  1803  he  went  to  London,  and  was  soon  popular  as  a 
preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (1804-6), 
and  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  In  1806,  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  presented  hy  lord 
Erskine  to  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay,  Yorkshire, 
worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Failing  to 
exchange  this  for  some  more  desirable  living,  he  biiilt 
a  new  rectory,  and  in  1814  moved  into  it  with  his  fam- 
ily. Some  eighteen  years  afterwards  the  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire gave  him  the  living  of  Londesborough  (seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year)  to  hold  until  Mr.  Howard,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1828  lord  chan- 
cellor L3mdhurst  presented  him  to  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to  exchange  Foston  for  Combe 
Florey,  Somersetshire.  In  1831  earl  Grey  appointed 
him  one  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul*s.  Hav- 
ing inherited  considerable  property  from  his  brother 
Courtenay,  he  invested  largely  in  the  public  stock  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the 
interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  his  Petition  to  Congress 
and  Letters  on  American  Debts.  lie  died  in  London, 
Feb.  22, 1845.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  only  the  witti- 
est, but  one  of  the  wisest,  men  of  his  age.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  great  abuses,  and  to  the  ex- 
posure of  public  vices  and  crimes  at  a  time  when  vice 
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was  enthroned  in  high  places,  and  when  so  many  perils 
environed  the  path  of  a  refonser  as  to  leqcure,  in  even 
the  mildest  innovator,  a  large  stock  of  hamanity  and 
an  equal  share  of  courage.  Without  the  power  and 
prestige  which  in  England  usually  follow  high  birth  or 
wealth,  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  his  day  than  any  man  except,  perhaps,  lord 
Brougham.  He  erred  at  times  in  treating  sacred  sub- 
jects with  levity  and  seeming  irreverence;  but  this 
fault  was  one  of  natural  temperament  and  had  no  root 
in  infidelity.  Although  his  Christianity  partook  of  the 
temper  of  the  time  and  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and 
had,  therefore,  far  less  of  the  evangelical  element  than 
could  be  desired,  it  is  yet  clear  that  his  life  was  main- 
ly r^^ulated  by  a  strung  sense  of  duty  and  that  he 
found  peace  and  comfort  in  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  His  writings  are.  Six  Sennoiu 
(EiUnb.  1800,  small  8vo) : — contributions  to  the  Edit^• 
buryh  Review  (published  1889) :— Peter  Pljfmlejf't  Let- 
ten  (1807),  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation:  — 5«r- 
motu  (1809, 2  vols.)  iSpeechee  on  Catholic  Clainu  and 
Reform  BiU  (1825-31):— T^ArM  Ijetten  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton  on  the  ICcdeeiastical  ComnUuion  (1887-89) : — 
The  Ballot  (1837)  i—Letter  to  Lord  John  Ruseell  on  the 
Church  Bille  (1838)  i—Ldtere  on  RaUwaye  (1842)  :— 
Lelten  on  American  Debts  (1848).  After  his  death  ap- 
peared, Fragmentt  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(Lond.  1845,  8vo)  i^Sermon*  (ibid.  1846,  8vo):— £V 
meaiary  SkeUAee  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1850, 8vo).  See 
Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  bv  his  daughter,  lady 
Holland  (N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s»  v. 

Smith,  Thomas  (1),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Barking, 
Essex,  June  8, 1638,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  being  elected  fellow  in  1666.  In  June, 
1668,  he,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  returned  in  1671. 
In  1676  he  travelled  in  France,  and  returning  shortly 
he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
of  state.  In  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the 
year  following  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Stanlake,  diocese  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  it  in  a 
month.  In  1687  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts.  In  August,  1688,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Giffard  because  he 
refused  to  live  among  the  new  popish  fellows  of  that 
college.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  October  follow- 
ing ;  but  afterwards,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  his  fellowship  was  pronounced  void, 
July  25,  1692.  He  died  at  London,  May  11,  1710. 
Among  his  learned  works  are  the  following :  Diatriba 
de  Chaldaicis  Paraphrastis  (Oxon.  1662, 8vo) : — Syntaff- 
vui  de  Druidum  Moribus  ac  Instiivtis  (Lond.  1664, 8vo) : 
— Epistoke  />it0,  etc.  (Oxon.  1672, 8 vo) : — De  Graca  Ec- 
desiee  Hodiemo  Statu  Epittola  (ibid.  1676, 8vo)  i—Mis- 
eellanea  (2  vols.  12mo ;  vol  i,  1686 ;  vol.  ii,  1690) :  —Epis- 
tola  et  Annates  Camdeni  ab  i4./>.  1603  ad  1623,  etc. 
(1691,  4to>  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  Hthors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  Diet,  s.  V. 

Smith,  Thomas  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10, 1702,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1720,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1722.  On  account  of  his  youth  he  declined  a 
call  from  the  Church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  but  preach- 
ed in  various  places  as  a  supply.  On  March  8, 1727,  a 
Church  was  constituted  at  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  ordained  its  pastor,  and  continued  such  until  1764, 
when,  on  account  of  infirmity,  he  received  Kev.  Samuel 
Deane  as  his  colleague.  He,  however,  preached  in  his 
turn  till  the  close  of  1784.  His  death  took  place  May 
23, 1795w  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  aie  a 
Sermon  (1756)  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Solomon  Lom- 
bard, and  a  Practical  Discourse  to  Seafaring  Men  (1771). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  826. 


Smith,  Thomas  (8),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  June  3, 1776.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life,  began  to  preach  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence May  20, 1798, and  "the  demonstrations  which  had 
attended  Abbott's  labors  were  repeated  at  almost  all  his 
appointments,  and  hundreds  of  souls  were  gathered  into 
the  societies.**  He  labored  aa  follows:  Caroline  Circuit, 
1798;  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  1799;  Northampton  Cir- 
cuit, Va.,  1800-1 ;  Dover,  Del.,  1802;  Annamessex,  Md., 
1803 ;  Talbot  Circuit,  1801 ;  Seneca  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  1805 ; 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  1806;  Asburv,  N.  J.,  1807;  Lewiston, 
Del,  1808;  St.  (ieorge's,  Philadelphia,  1809;  Cecil,  Md., 
1810;  Smyrna,  Del,  1811;  Kent,  Md.,  1812 ;  Accomack, 
Va.,  1813;  from  1814  to  1816  he  was  allowed  a  respite 
on  account  of  ill-health;  Kent  Circuit,  1817;  New 
Brunswick,  1818;  Kensington,  1819 ;  Kent,1820>21;  su- 
pernumerary in  1822,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  piety,  a  superior  pastor,  and  a  powerful 
preacher.  He  preacheil  **  with  the  utmost  brevity,  but 
with  the  utmost  power.**  He  possessed  a  faith  admira- 
ble in  its  earnestness  and  sublime  in  its  power.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Cotferences^  iii,  595 ;  Experience  and 
Ministerial  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  David  Daily  (N.  Y.  1848) ;  Stevens,  jflist.  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  iii,  879,  415 ;  iv,  269.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Thomaa  (4),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Me.,  Aug.  17, 1812.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  set  out  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and,  by  his  own  exertions  prepared 
for  college,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  He  preached 
in  Maine  at  Cherrj-field  and  Orrington,  and  in  1849  be- 
came pastor  of  Brewer  Village,  where  be  continued  un- 
til his  death,  April  7, 1861.^  Mr.  Smith  was  pre-emi- 
nently excellent  as  a  pastor,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  work, 
and  pursued  hb  objects  with  unconquerable  energy. 
See  Cmitjregaiumal  Qftarterly,  1861,  p.  876. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  Jan.  1, 1807,  embraced  religion  in  1824, 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
Feb.  11,  1828,  and  apiwinted  to  Washington  Circuit, 
Ga.;  Beedy  River  Circuit  in  1828;  received  into  full 
connection  in  1880,  and  sent  to  Morganton  Circuit; 
Cooper  River  Circuit  in  1831^2;  supemumeraiy  on 
Lancaster  Circuit  in  1833;  returned  effective  and  ap- 
pointed to  Linoolnton  Circuit  in  1834;  superannuated 
in  1835,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death, 
Nov.  27, 1837.  As  a  minister  he  possessed  good  preach- 
ing abilities,  and  was  much  beloved  by  those  with 
whom  he  labored.    See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conf.  ii,  575. 

Smith,  Thomas  Q*.  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1756,  came  to  America  in  1774, 
and  enlisted  actively  in  the  cause  of  American  indepen- 
dence. After  the  Revolutionary  war  he  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  Dr.  John  Mason,  and  obtained  license  to 
preach  in  1791  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
His  ministry  covered  the  period  of  forty-six  years,  dnr> 
ing  most  of  which  (1808  to  1837)  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He  had 
previously  been  settled  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Orange  County,  and  then  in  Ulster  County,  in  the 
churches  of  Esopus,  Bloomingdale,  and  Hurley.  He 
was  always  a  favorite  preacher,  popular  in  manner, 
evangelical  in  spirit,  and  Calvinistic  in  creed,  and  in 
the  pulpit  was  particuUrly  practical  and  experimentaL 
He  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  a  warm 
heart  with  a  vigorous  intellect  His  ministry  was  dis- 
criminating, and  in  every  respect  useful  and  honored. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  219, 
220.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Smith,  Turner  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  May  15, 1818,  and  moved  to  Missouri  in  1883. 
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He  united  "with  the  Charch  in  1888,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  lS46f  and  entered  the  St.  Loma  Conference  in 
1851.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1, 1854;  and  elder 
Oct.  12, 1856.  He  died  AprU  20,  1857.  See  Miim1e$ 
of  Annual  Coi^trences  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  South,  1857, 
p.  744. 

Smith  (or  Smyth),  VTilliam  (1),  an  English 
prelate,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  took  his  LL.B.  degree 
at  Oxford  before  1492,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Cbeshunt,  Hertfordshire,  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond.  Previous  to  this  (Sept.  20, 1485)  fae  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  baaaper,  and  a  few  years  after 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ster. In  1493  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichiiekl 
and  Coventry.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  made  presi- 
dent of  the  prince*s  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  renewal  of  this  commission  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VII,  of  which  Smith  was  again 
lord-president.  In  1495  he  rebuilt  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  Lichfield,  and  gave  a  new  body  of  statutes  for 
the  use  of  the  society.  Bishop  Smith  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln  in  November,  1495.  In  1500  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1507-8  he  con- 
certed the  plan  of  Brasenose  College,  along  with  his 
friend  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed. 
He  died  at  Buckden,  Jan.  2, 1518  (1514),  and  was  in- 
terred in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  See  Churton,  Live*  of  the 
Founders;  Chalmers,  HieL  of  Oxford,'  Hook,  £ocle», 
Biog.;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smith,  "WilUam  (2),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  Worcester  In  1711,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1782.  In 
1785  he  was  presented  by  James,  earl  of  Derb}*,  to  the 
rectory  of  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  to 
the  deanery  of  Chester  in  1758.  He  held  the  master- 
ship of  Brentwood  School,  Essex,  for  one  year,  1748; 
and  in  1758  was  nominated  one  of  the  ministers  of  St 
George's  Church,  Liverpool,  which  he  resigned  in  1767. 
With  his  deanery  he  held  the  parish  churches  of  Hand- 
ley  and  Trinitv,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the 
rectory  of  West  Kirkby.  He  died  Jan.  12, 1787.  He 
Is  known  in  the  literary  world  chiefly  by  his  valuable 
translation  of  longimu  tm  Ike  SubUme  (1788,  8vo):— 
Thuc^dides  (1758,  2  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  1781,  8vo): 
>^Xenopkon^t  Iliatory  of  the  Affaire  of  Greece  (1770, 
4to) :— Aim  Semume  on  the  BeaHtudee  (1782, 8vo).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthore,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop,  Bihliog,  s.  v. ;  Geatleman^a  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixi;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Vrilliam  (3),  D.D.,  an  Episcopalian  cler- 
gyman,  was  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1727,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  city  in  1747. 
For  three  years  he  taught  a  parochial  school,  and  in 
1750  came  to  the  United  States.  He  acted  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Martin,  on  Long  Island,  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since  become  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted,  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders,  and  being  ordained  in  Decem- 
ber, 1753,  returned,  and  in  the  May  following  took  charge 
of  the  institution.  In  1759  he  returned  to  England  and 
received  his  degree  of  D.D.  fVom  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  about  the  same  time  from  Aberdeen  College. 
A  few  years  after  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1766  the  mission 
in  Oxford  being  vacant.  Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  supply 
it  twice  in  three  weeks,  and  was  placed  by  his  own 
request  on  the  list  of  the  society's  missionaries  the  next 
year.  Dr.  Smith  held  a  somewhat  indecisive  attitude 
in  the  contest  that  resulted  in  the  nation^s  independence. 
The  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  being  taken 
away  in  November,  1779,  Dr.  Smith  became  rector  of 
Chester  Parish,  Md.,  and  established  a  classical  seknl- 
nary,  which  in  June,  1782,  was  chartered  as  Washing* 


ton  College,  of  which  he  became  prssfdeiit  He  was 
president  of  the  convention  which  ca^sanised  the  FroU 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  June  foUowing  was 
elected  bishop  of  Maryland ;  but  finding  strong  opposi- 
tioB  to  an  episcopate  in  that  state,  and  others  elsewhere 
opposed  to  his  consecration,  he  gave  up  the  matter  al- 
together. In  1783  he  took  charge  also  of  Sl  Panl*« 
Parish,  Kent  Co.,  which  he  held  for  two  yeani  He 
was  on  the  committee  appointed  in  1785  to  revise  the 
Prayer-book.  In  1789,  the  charter  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  having  been  restored,  he  again  becante  its 
president.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1808. 
"Dr.  Smith  was  a  learned  soholar,  rni  eloqtient  and 
greatly  popular  preacher,  and  distiaguished  as  a  teacher 
of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  an  astronomer."  He  was 
the  author  of  many  occasional  aeiroona,  addresses,  let> 
ters,  pamphlets,  etc,  of  which  a  selection  was  published, 
with  a  preface  by  bishop  White,  nnder  the  title  of  The 
Worke  of  WiUiam  Smith,  D,D,  (PbiU.  1803,  2  voIsl 
8vo).  For  a  complete  list  of  these  works,  see  Spngoe, 
AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  161 ;  also  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authore,  s.  v.;  Duyokinck,  Cgdop, 
of  Amer,  Lit,  i,  888;  Bich,  BOl,  Amer,  Nova,  i,  lU, 
129,  225,  245,  879. 

Smith, 'William  (4),  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  bora  in  Scotland  about  1754,  and  came,  an 
ordained  minister,  to  the  United  States  in  1785.  Short- 
ly after  he  was  settled  in  Stepney  Parish,  Md.,  and  after 
remaining  there  two  years  became  rector  of  St.  Fanl^ 
Church,  Narraganset,  R.  I.  He  left  Jan.  28, 1790,  to 
assume  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I. 
He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  (^urch  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  left  Newport  April  12, 1797,  to  take  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn., where  he  remained 
until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
opened  a  graromar-schooL  In  1802  he  became  principal 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
left  in  1806,  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 
April  6, 1821.  He  was  author  of  The  BeasonableneM  of 
Setting  Forth  the  Pntisee  of  Cod  (N.  Y.  1814, 12mo)  ^-- 
Essage  on  the  Chfistian  MiniMtrg  : — Chants  for  PuhUc 
Worship:  —  Ofice  of  Inatitution  of  Ministers,  in  the 
American  Prayer-book: — also  occasional  sermons  and 
articles  in  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit^  and 
Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anwr, 
Pulpit,  v,  345. 

Smith,  "William  (5),  D.D.,  a  IVssbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  17,  1798.  He 
entered  Jeifefson  College,  and  after  his  graduation  was 
appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  aame.  .  In  1821  he  was 
inducted  into  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages. 
He  held  this  position  with  marked  ability  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  when,  on  the  divinon  of  the  chair  and  the 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Such  he  continued 
at  the  union  of  the  Canonsburg  and  JefKsrson  colleges 
in  1865.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  profound  linguist,  and  an  able 
teacher  of  the  languages.  Preferring  retirement  after 
so  long  a  service,  he  resigned,  and  was  made  emeritus 
professor,  the  college  being  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
man  of  such  eminent  attainments.  Be  died  at  Canons- 
burg, July  17, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  William  (6),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1802,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1804^ 
and  elder  in  1806.  He  located  in  1819,  but  in  1825  his 
name  appears  on  the  Minutes  as  superaumerary,  which 
relation  he  held  until  1832,  when  he  became  superannu- 
ated, and  so  continued  until  his  death  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J .,  April  8, 1854.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  CM^ferenctB, 
1854,  p.  352. 

Smith,  VTilliam  (7),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min*^ 
ister,  was  bom  in  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  Mareh  26^ 
1802,  was  converted  when  about  twenty  years  of  age^ 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Qmidi  hi  CaiBda,  and 
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t>repared  himself  for  the  minUtiy  in  GBzenovia  (N.T.) 
Seminary.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Canada  Gonfercnca 
in  1827,  which  he  senred  with  fidelity  and  acceptance 
during  a  period  of  eight  years,  filling  such  responsible 
etadoDS  as  Biockville,  Kingston,  and  Toronto.  In  1886 
he  removed  to  New  England,  and  in  1886  was  receiTed 
into  the  New  England  Oonferenoe,  and  preached  soooeo- 
sively  at  Williamsbuig,  Westfleld,  Charlestown,  Lymi, 
Wood  End,  and  Church  Street,  Boston,  where  he  died, 
March  80, 1843.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  beneToIence, 
faithfulnesB,  ind  conscientiousness  were  among  the  tcaita 
of  hia  character.  In  doing  the  woik  of  a  pastor  he  shone 
pre-eminently  bright  See  if  nntf  e»  of  A  nmial  Ctmfer- 
emxSy  iii,  450. 

Smith,  WilUam  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Kenilworth,  England, 
Feb.  26, 1826,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  when  but  sixteen.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1857,  and  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1858.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  presiding  elder,  but  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  term  of  four  years'  serxnce  by  death.  May  20, 
1875.     See  Mvuttu  of  Annual  ConftrenceSf  1875,  p.  128. 

Smith,  VTiUlam  (9),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Monnt  Pleasant  (Pa.)  Church,  Radnor  Circuit.  In  1856 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  on  trial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  1864  his  health  declined, 
and  be  was  superannuated.  He  died  June  7, 1864,  aged 
thirty-one.    See  Minutes  of  Amu  Conf  1865,  p.  85. 

Smith,  'William  Audrey  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Nov.  29, 1802.  He  received  a  good  Eng- 
lish education  in  Petersburg,  united  wiih  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  February,  1825.  In  1833  he  became 
agent  for  the  Bandolph  Macon  College,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  fill  the  chief  stations  in  his  conference  until 
1846,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
This  oflfioe  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  acted  also  as 
professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. In  1866  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Central  College,  Mo.,  in  1868.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  became  the  subject  of  a  disease 
that  eventually  caused  bis  death,  March  1,  1870.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  See  Minute$  of  Annual  Con^ 
ferencet  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  pw  479. 

Smith,  "William  R«,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
son  of  Robert  Smith,  D.D^  was  bom  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  May 
10, 1752.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1773,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  Del., 
in  1776,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Wilmington  about  1786.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church- 
es of  Harlingen  and  Shannock,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation 
he  died,  about  the  year  1815^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dewitt  writes,  **I  remember  him  while  I  was  studying 
theology  at  New  Branswick,  1810-12.  He  was  pUin  in 
his  manners,  a  judicious  and  instractive  preacher,  with- 
out mnoh  power  of  elocution ;  a  faithful  pastor,  and  ami- 
able and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment."  See 
Sprague,  iliifiailf  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  173. 

Smith,  Worthington,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1795.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1816,  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819.  He  was 
minister  at  St.  Albans^  Vt,  1823-49,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1849  until  his  death 
at  St  Albans,  Feb.  13,  1856.  He  published  separate 
Stxmowi  (1846, 1848, 1849) :— and  a  volume  of  Sennont, 
with  a  Memoir  of  hi*  Life  by  Rev.  Joseph  Torrcy  (An- 
dover, 1861, 12mo). 

Smithen,  William  Collier,  D.D.,  an  English 
dergyman,  was  bom  in  1796,  and  was  educated  at 


Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  served  the  cure  of  St. 
Alpfaage,  Greenwich,  for  eighteen  yean,  that  of  Charl- 
ton for  Ave  years;  and  was  also  principal  of  a  sehooL 
He  died  at  ICaice  Hill,  Greenwich,  Feb.  19, 1861.  Hia 
works  were  principally  educational,  as^  The  Clatiieal 
Student's  Manuai.^^-On  ihs  Partides,  the  Middle  Verb, 
ete^   See  Alfibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Smoke  (usually  yoy,  euhdn,  xavvo^;  but  in  Gen. 
xix,  28 ;  Psa.  cxix,  88,  the  stronger  word  '^*St3*^|?,  kitSr, 
is  used,  like  Tu^ofiat,  Matt,  xii,  20).  On  the  expression 
"  pillars  of  smoke"  (Joel  ii,  30, 81 ;  Acts  ii,  19, 20)  Thom- 
son remarks  {Lcmd  and  Book,  ii,  811)  that  they  "are 
probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in 
the  air  by  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the 
sirocco.  On  the  great  desert  of  the  Haor&n  I  have  seen 
a  score  of  them  moving  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
plain.''    See  Whirlwimd. 

Smothennan,  Jessk  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Metli- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1854.  He  labored  in  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  ministry  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  service  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion)  until 
his  death,  in  1863.  See  Minutes  ojf  Annual  Conferences 
oftheM.K  Church,  South,  1863,  p.  435, 

Smyrna,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  moth- 
er of  Adonis,  commonly  called  Myrrha ;  (2)  one  of  the 
Amazons  from  whom  the  town  in  Asia  Minor  derived 
its  name. 

Sm3^'iia  (^^itipva,  myrrh),  a  city  which  derived  its 
Biblical  importance  from  its  prominent  mention  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(Rev.  ii,  8-11).  (In  the  followijig  account  we  freely 
use  the  matter  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  dictionaries 
on  the  subject.) 

I.  History, — This  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Ionia 
(Ptol.  V,  2)  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  of 
the  iEgean  Sea  which  receives  its  name  from  it  (Mela, 
i,  17, 8),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  820 
stadia  north  of  Ephesua  (Strabo^  xv,  632).  It  is  in  N.  lat, 
88<'26',E.long.270  7'.  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  ancient  town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name 
of  Smyrna,  who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesoa.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a  colony  of 
Ephesua.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  afterwards  to 
have  been  expelled  by  .£olians,  who  then  occupied  the 
place,  until,  aided  by  the  Colophonians,  the  Ephesian  col- 
onists were  enabled  to  re-establish  themselves  at  Smvma 
(ibid,  xiv,  638 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Pliny,  v,  31).  Herodo- 
tus, on  the  other  hand  (i,  150),  states  that  Smyrna  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  i£olians,  who  admitted  into  their 
city  some  Colophonian  exiles;  and  that  these  Colopho- 
nians afterwards,  during  a  festival  which  was  oelebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an  JBdian  city, 
and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  coniederacy  (oomp. 
Pans,  vii,  5, 1).  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  guided  by  au- 
thentic history,  Smyrna  belonged  to  the  ^olian  con- 
federacy until  the  year  B.G.  688,  when,  by  an  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Colophonians,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  lonians  and  became  the  thirteenth  city  in 
the  Ionian  League  (Herod,  loc  ciL  ,•  Pans,  he  cH.),  The 
city  was  attacked  by  the  Lydian  king  Gyges,  but  sue- 
ccssfully  resisted  the  aggressor  (Herod,  i,  14 ;  Paus.  ix,  29, 
2).  Alyattes,  however,  about  B.C.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  henceforth, 
for  a  period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruins 
(Herod,  i,  16 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  646), though  some  inhabitants 
lingered  in  the  place,  living  KMfiriSov,  as  is  stated  by 
Strabo.  and  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speaks  of  Smyrna  as  still  existing.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuild- 
ing the  city  (Paus.  vii,  5,  1)  soon  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granicos,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  tem- 
ple in  which  two  goddesses  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemesea  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which 
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tbe  new  lawn  was  built  under  the 
and  Lfumacbiis,  who  carried  out  the  deugn  of  the 
queror  after  liu  d«Ih.  The  new  citj  wu  Dot  built  on 
the  siu  or  tbe  ancient  one,  but  M  a  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  to  the  bouth  of  it,  oa  tbe  ■outbem  coast  of  Che 
bay,  and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  Pliny  call* 
HaUutii,  but  principally  in  cba  plain  at  the  foot  of  it 
extending  to  die  «ei.  After  its  extension  and  embel- 
lisbmeiiC  by  Lyaimacbus,  new  Smyrna  liecaniE  one  of 
the  most  migniticent  ciiics.  and  certainly  the  finest  in 
■U  Asia  Minor.  The  atrecia  Here  handsome,  well  paved, 
and  drawn  at  right  angles,  and  Ihe  cily  conlainetl  aev- 
enl  aquares,  porticos,  a  public  librarj-,  and  numeroiiu 
temples  and  other  public  buildin(j:s ;  but  one  great  draw- 
back was  that  it  had  no  ilrains  (Strabo,  loc  dl. ;  Marm. 
Oxon,  No.  &).  It  also  possessed  an  excellent  harbor 
which  conhl  be  closed,  and  continufd  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of 
Asia.  It  n^eniarils  became  [he  seat  of  a  cmteenlvi  ja- 
nilictif  which  cmbraceil  the  gicaler  part  of  Jlolis  as  far  as 
Magnesia,  at  tlic  foot  of  Mount  Spylus  (Cic  Fro  Flaee. 
p.  30;  Pliny,  v,  31).  During  the  war  between  the  Ko- 
inans  and  MitliridBt«a,  Smyrna  remained  faithful  to  the 
former,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  with  various  grants 
»ndprivii^e»(LiT.xjixr,«;  uxTii,IS,M:  ssxviji, 
89),  Ihil  it  afterwards  sufl^ftd  much  when  Trcbonius, 
one  of  Ocsar's  murderers,  waa  besieged  there  by  Dola- 
bella,  who  in  the  end  took  the  city,  and  put  Trebonius 
to  death  (Strabo,  Inc.  nl.;  Cic  Phil.  li,  2;  Lir.  Epil. 
I19i  Dion  Caas.  xlrii,  29).  In  the  reign  of  Tibenus, 
Smyrna  had  conferred  upon  it  the  equivocal  honor  of 
beir^  alloweti,  in  preference  to  aeveral  otlier  Asiatic 
citica,  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  emperor  (I'ac.  Auk,  iii, 
68;  ir,  66).  During  the  yean  178  and  180  Smyrna 
auffbred  much  from  eanhquakes,  but  the  emperor  H. 
Aurelius  did  much  to  alleviate  its  luOeringa  (Dion  Cass, 
ixxi,  62).  It  ii  well  known  that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the 
places  claiming  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  Ihe 
Smymsans  themselves  were  so  strongly  convinced  of 
their  right  to  claim  this  honor  that  they  erected  a  tem- 
ple CO  the  great  bard,  or  a  'O/i^ptiov,  a  splendid  cdiBc« 
containing  a  statue  of  Homer  (Strabo,  Joc.  ci/. ,'  Cic  Pro 
ArcKH) :  they  even  showed  a  cave  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  city,  on  tbe  little  rivet  Meles,  where  the  poet 
was  said  to  have  composed  bis  works.  Smyrna  was  at 
all  limes  not  only  a  great  commercial  place,  but  its 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  alao  were  in  great 
repute.  The  Christian  Church  also  flourished  through 
the  leal  and  care  of  its  first  bishop,  Folycarp,  who  is 
said  to  bave  been  put  to  death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyr- 
iw  in  A,D.  166  (Iren.  iii,  170).  Under  the  Byiantine 
emperors  the  city  experienced  great  viciautudes.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Tiachas,  a  Turkish  chief,  about 
tho  close  of  the  llch  century,  it  waa  nearly  destroyed 
.  by  a  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  John  Ducast    It  was 
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year  68),  a  Rhodian  youth  of  tht 
name  of  Artemidoriis  obtained  greater  distiuctiona  than 
any  on  record,  under  peculiar  circutnstancea  which  Fatt- 
santas  relates.  He  was  a  pancratiast,  and  not  long  be- 
fore had  L>eeD  beaten  at  Elis  from  dedcieucy  in  gtvwCh, 
But  when  the  Smymnm  Olympia  next  came  round,  his 
bodily  strength  had  ta  developed  that  he  was  victor  in 

competitors  at  the  Peloponneaian  Olympia,  the  second 
with  the  youths,  and  the  think  with  the  men  ;  (he  last 
conCesC  having  been  provoked  by  ■  taunt  (Paus.  v,  H, 
4).  The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  games  at 
Smyrna  may  perhaps  account  for  tbe  remarkable  feroc- 
ity exhibited  by  the  population  against  tbe  aged  bishop 
Pol3'earp.  It  was  exactly  on  such  occasions  that  what 
the  pagans  regarded  as  tbe  unpattiocic  and  anti-social 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians  became  most  apparent; 
and  it  was  to  the  violent  demands  of  the  people  assem- 
Koman  proconsul  yielded 


The 


which 
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subjected  to  severe  suSer 

erlane.      Not  long  after,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Turks,  who  have-retained  possosion  ofit  ever  siuce, 

II.  Chatai:lerutia.^Smyrati  contained  ■  temple  of 
tbe01ympianZcus,wilhwhosecult  that  of  tbe  Roman 
emperois  was  associated.  Olympian  games  were  cele- 
brated here,  and  excited  great  interest.   On  one  of  these 


the  account  of  his  martrnlom  is  concained,  repitaenCs 
the  Jews  as  taking  part  with  the  Gentiles  in  accuiiDg 
him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state  religion — conduct  which 
would  be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  wa* 

quite  uetursl  in  those  which  the  sacred  writer  cbarac- 
lerizcs  as  "  a  synagi^uc  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii,  9). 
In  the  vidnicy  of  Smyrna  was  a  Blacedonian  colony 

last  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in 
the  service  of  Seleucus,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  new  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesians,  seem  to  hare  had  the  Smymiean 
dlizenship  then  l>e8toired  upon  them.  The  decree  con- 
taining tbe  particulars  of  this  arrangement  is  among 
the  marbles  in  the  Univeraily  of  Oxford.  The  Romans 
continued  (he  sj-stem  which  (hey  found  existing  when 
Che  country  passed  over  into  their  hands. 

Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  eminently 
productive,  so  Chat  (he  viiirs  were  even  said  (o  hare 
two  crops  of  grapes,  but  its  podlion  was  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  the  natural  outlet  fur  the  produce  of  the  whole 
valley  of  (he  Hermus.  The  Pramnean  wine  (which 
Nestor,  in  Che  Iliad,  and  Circe,  in  tbe  Odgun/,  are  rep- 
resented as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to 
make  a  kind  of  salad-dressing)  grew  even  down  to  tbe 
time  of  Pliny  in  (he  immediate  ndghborhood  of  the 
(cmple  of  the  Mother  of  Ihe  Gods  at  Smyrna,  and  doobt- 
'  less  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both  of  that 
deity  and  of  DionyBu^  each  of  whom  in  the  time*  of 
imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  worshippers  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  (he  inscriptions  as  the  itpd  aivo- 
Jor  ftwrriiv  py\Tpbc  TinrvKip/rit  and  the  irpd  aiivo- 
loi  fioin-iiv  xai  Tixt'truv  ^tovvaov.  One  of  the  moat 
remarkable  of  the  dit/t^tatvrt  of  Myron  which  stood 
at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old  woman  intoxicated,  il- 
lustrates the  prevalent  habits  of  the  population. 

The  inhabitanta  of  new  Smyrna  appear  to  have  poa- 
scased  the  talent  of  successrully  divining  the  oourse  of 
events  in  the  troublous  times  through  which  it  was 
cheir  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually  securing  for 
themselves  the  favor  of  the  victor  for  the  time  being. 
Their  adulation  of  Seleucua  and  hia  sod  Anllocbua  was 
awrifp  is  given  (o  the 


of  Smyrna  {with  the  bead  of  Cybelt), 
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latter  in  an  extant  inscriptiiHi ;  and  a  temple  dedicated 
Co  his  mother,  Stratonice,  under  the  title  of  'A^poHrfi 
Zrparot/uc/C)  was  not  only  constituted  a  lanctuary  it- 
self, but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  divinity,  in  time 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smymouins  as  zealous  friends 
of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though  history  is  silent 
as  to  the  particulars,  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  Smyrna 
with  the  head  of  Mithridates  upon  it  indicates  that 
this  ener^tic  prince  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  have 
Included  Smyrna  within  the  circle  of  his  dependencies. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation 
of  the  Smyrnceans  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsul- 
lied that  on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities, 
to  the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
for  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or  Sar- 
dis  (q.  V.) — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd  of  competi- 
tors—ahoidd  receive  this  distinction.  The  honor  which 
had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty  was  requited 
with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero  appears  in  the  in- 
scriptions as  atari^p  row  frOfiTatn'oc  dv&punriiov  ytvovg. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  just  as  Paul's  illustca- 
tions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are  derived  from 
the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message  to  the  Church  in 
Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the  ritual  of  the  pagan 
mysteries  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  story  of 
the  violent  death  and  reviviacence  of  Dionysus  entered 
into  these  to  such  an  extent  that  Origen,  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quota  it  as 
generally  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them 
interpreted  metaphysically  (iv,  171,  ed.  Spence).  In 
this  view,  the  words  6  vp&ro^  xai  6  i^xoroq^  oq  iymro 
vaepiyg  kox  IsH^iv  (Rev.  ii,  8)  would  come  with  peculiar 
force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to  hear  them  in  a  very 
different  application.  The  same  may  be  said  of  iwf^ 
901  ruv  ar'i^vov  r i^c  ^(^ ^Ci  i'  •  having  been  a  usual 


practice  at  Smyrna  to  present  a  crown  to  the  priest 
who  superintended  the  religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end 
of  his  year  of  office.  Several  persons  of  both  sexes 
have  the  title  of  9tt^avinf6poi  in  the  inscriptions;  and 
the  context  shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  oon- 
sideratioD.  These  allusions  derive  additional  force  from 
the  superstitious  regard  in  which  the  Smynueans  held 
chance  phrases  (cXii^dvtc)  M  a  material  for  augury. 
They  had  a  ffXif^ot^wv  \t(wu  Just  above  the  city  outside 
the  walls,  in  which  this  mode  of  divination  was  the  or- 
dinary one  (Pausan.  ix,  11, 7). 

III.  Pretent  Condition, — From  Che  convenience  of  its 
situation,  Smyrna  has  still  maintatnetl  its  rank  as  a 
great  city  and  the  central  emporium  of  the  Levantine 
trade;  and  seeing  the  terrible  decay  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  numerous  g^eat  and  beautiful  cities  bfAsia 
Minor,  its  relative  rank  among  the  existing  cities  of 
that  region  is  proliably  greater  than  that  which  it  an- 
ciently bore.  The  Turks  call  it  Izmir,  It  is  a  better- 
built  town  than  Constantinople,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  size  there  are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
which  have  so  large  a  population.  It  is  computed  at 
from  180,000  to  200,000,  according  Co  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  Franks  compose  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  in  any  other  town  of  Turkey ;  and  they  are  gen* 
erally  in  good  circumstances.  Next  to  the  Turks  the 
Greeks  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
and  they  have  a  bishop  and  two  churohes.  The  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  rendeiB 
it  peculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslema, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir,  or  Infidel  Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  20,000 
Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Europeans,  and  9000 
Jews :  the  rest  are  Moslems^ 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  the  decline;  houses  of  painted  wood  ten 
giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of  stone;  and 
probably  not  many  years  will  elapse  before,  the  modem 
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Smyrna  sunda  at  ttac  foot  or  a  range  of  mounlains 
which  encloM  it  on  three  lidti.  The  only  aDci^nt 
ruina  are  upon  Uie  mountains  behind  the  umii,  and  ti> 
the  wath.  Upon  the  highait  auminit  standi  an  old 
dilapidated  cjutle,  which  la  luppoaed  by  aome  to  marlc 
the  previoua  (but  not  the  no<t  ancient)  aiu  oT  the  city ; 
frequent  earthquakes  havinj;  dictated  the  neceaaity  of 
removing  it  to  the  plain  below,  and  to  the  lower  de- 
clivitiea  uf  the  mountains.  Mr.  Arundell  aaya,  ''Frw 
ef  the  Ionian  citiea  hare  Tumiahed  mora  relics  of  an- 
tiquity than.  Smymai  bat  the  convenience  of  trana- 
portiiig  thenit  with  the  numher  of  inraBti^alon,  haa 
exhaiuted  the  mine^  It  ia  tberefaro  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  of  the  etoai  and  templea  the  <Fcry  raini  bare 
Taniahod;  and  it  is  now  eilnmely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  sitra  of  any  of  the  ancient  buildinf^  with  the 
exception  of  the  stadium,  the  theatra,  and  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Aciaua,  which  waa  within  the  acropolii" 
(Diieovtritt  in  Aria  Miiar,  ii,  407).  Of  the  aladium 
bera  mentioned  the  ground-plot  only  remains,  it  being 
stripped  of  iu  seata  and  marble  decorations  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  place  wliere  Polycarp,  the  disci- 
ple of  John,  and  probably  "the  angel  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna"  (John  ii,8),  to  whom  the  Apocalyptic  mea- 
aage  was  addressed,  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Chris- 
tiana  of  Smyrna  bold  the  memory  of  this  venerable 
person  in  high  honor,  and  go  annually  in  pToceaeton  [o 
hii  supposed  tomb,  which  ia  at  a  short  distance  from 
Ibe  place  of  martyrdom. 

Smyrna  has  a  deep  interest  to  Chriatians  from  thia 
fact,  Duiing  one  of  the  Roman  peraecntioBB  many 
Christiana  suffered  tbe  must  dreadful  torments  here. 
Xfaey  were  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  or  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatra;  and  the  only  teat  applied  to  them 
was  whether  thej  would  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
into  the  flre  as  a  aacriflce  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  would  refuse.  A  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  churches  in  the  Christian  world  from 
that  of  Smyrna  gives  a  moat  interesting  account  of 
Polycarp's  death,  and  Meander  has  admirably  trans- 
lated, abridged,  and  systematized  it.  The  proconsul 
before  whom  Polyearp  was  accused  did  all  be  could  to 
save  tite  renerahle  bishop,  now  in  bis  ninetieth  year; 
and  when,  like  Pontius  I^lale  before  bim,  he  found  it 
impoaaihle  to  restrain  the  popular  fury,  he  refused  to 
aUow  any  wild  beasts  to  be  let  loose,  and  Polycarp, 
abandoned  to  the  populace,  was  fastened  to  a  stake  and 
soon  aurrounded  with  flames.  An  old  tradition  atalea 
that  the  flames  formed  an  arch  above  the  head  of  the 
martyr,  and  Ipft  him  uninjured ;  seeing  this,  a  Roman 


aoldin  [uerced  him  to  the  hekrt  with  a  spear,  and  the 
Are  then  did  its  office,  and  conaumed  the  lifeless  body. 
It  ia,  however,  as  Xeander  obeervea,  px>re  rational  lohA- 
lieve  that  Fojycarp  died  aa  Kidlcy  and  Latimer  have 
done  in  more  modern  times.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  Polycarp  was  confined  in  some  one  of 
tbe  arched  vaults  within  the  acropolia,  which  remain 
to  this  day.  An  ancient  mceqae  ia  also  standing,  which 
ii  aud  to  have  been  the  Church  of  St.  John;  hut  tra- 
dition is  nut  much  to  be  depended  npioi  for  assigning 
the  correct  site  to  auch  buildings,  and  the  edlAccs  of 
Smyrna  are  contlructed  of  a  white  and  peenliatly  fri- 
able marble  not  adapted  for  great  permanency.  The 
Apocalyptic  message  to  the  Chunb  at  Smyrna  is  one 
which  conveys  no  reproacli,  and  it  has  been  often 
broughtforwardaaaproof  of  the  insfiiratian  oftlie  book 
in  which  it  is  found,  chat  Smyrna  has  been  always  a 
flouriabing  city,  and  that  there  has  been,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  npoMle,  a  nnmeroDa  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians among  her  inhabitants.  This,  however,  has  not 
been,  strictly  speaking,  the  ease,  and  it  ia  easy  to  cany 
such  a  mode  uf  proving  the  truth  of  Scripture  loo  far;  but 
it  is  BBlisfitclory  to  know  that  true  religioo  b  grea^  on 
the  increaae  in  this  important  city,  and  that  the  labora  of 
Proleatant  miHionarlel  have  been  ^undantly  SuccessfoL 

IV.  Xu/WMw.  — 1.  Xwsml— 8trabo,xi<r,  1B3  W|.i 
Herodotus,  i,V:  Tacitus,  jtusil.  iii,  63;  iv.U;  niny, 
H.  K  T,  29;  |bckh,  loKiipU  Crac-  " Smynuean  lo- 
scriptions,"  especially  No*.  Sl'iS-St'ti;  Pausaniai,  far. 
a(.,andir,Sl,6;  HacrobiDi,5«fiinHJi<i,  i,  IS. 

S.  tforfrnt— RownmllHer,  Atiertliioiuk.  i,  8,  aj4  sq,; 
Turner,  TmvtU,  ill,  IS§.I41,  285-!9l!  Amndell,  M 
tup.;  Richter,  p.  496;  Schubert,  i.  2T3-SSt;.A'arnirt*s 
of  ScatliMt  ilittioH,  p.  828-aS6 ;  Sotiot,  ch,  v ;  M'Far- 
ixnt,ProgntieflluTiirkiikEwifini  Pndieech,  in  the 
WirnitT  Jakrb.  d.  Literalar,  18St;  Wrangel,  Stiam  im 
d-OHm  (Danli.  1889);  Murray,  RamOink/or  Ttrby 
n  A  no,  p.  S63  sq.    See  Asia  JIikoei. 

SmTtb,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bum  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  14,  1808.  He  was 
educated  at  Belfast  and  at  London,  and  came  to  tbe 
United  Sutes  in  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  N.  J..  a(Ur  which  he  was 
pastor  ofthe  Second  Presbylerian  Church  at  Charleston, 
S.C,  from  1883  until  bis  death,  Aug.  SO,  1878.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  in  illuatntion 
and  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  form  ofChnrcli  govern- 
ment; alaoofrAe  Umlj/  o/tke  Uamm  Raet  Prtmdbt 
be  lie  DoctTVM  ofScriptun,  Reaioit,  and  SdaKX  (1860), 
and  TAt  Tme  Origin  and  Soura  qf  Uu  MtrUaiviy 
IkilaratVM  of  Indrpendaae.     (W.P.a) 

Smytji,  'Vnillain.    See  Smith,  Wiluam  (1). 

Smytonlta  Oontrovera;  was  a  dispute  which 
the  Secession  Kirk  about  the  middle  of  tbe 


'newDt8a)yni]k   (From  a  photograph.) 
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18th  ccntary  mpeednft  the  drritloD  of  the  dBDicnti 
in  celelntiiig  Ihr  IxHd'a  Nipper.  One  of  the  miaiaun 
or  thit  body,  Hr.  SrayUin,  of  Kilmanni,  conndered  inch 
elCTBtion  sn  esMQtiil  part  of  Lhe  ordinuice,  but  the  lyn- 
oddetennioed  that  it  should  be  left  en  opeo  qneeLioo.— 
Btnnt,  Did.  a/SecU,  a.  r. 

Snkll  u  the  repieseDtatire  in  the  A.  V.  at  two  He- 
brew ironli,  which  ere  ceiuiDlj  the  iura>o*  of  rery  dif- 
ferent aninuli. 

1,  CMmrffBOh;  Sept  saiipa;  Vulg.fewrto)  Oocow 
onljuthe  name  of  some  ondeaD  animal  in  Lev,  xl,  SO. 
The  Sept,  end  Vnlg.  uodentand  kidw  kind  of  laard  by 
the  leim ;  the  Arabic  veraionB  of  Erpeniua  and  3aadiaa 
gire  the  cAancInn  as  the  animal  intended.  TbeVeneto- 
tireek  and  the  rabbins,  with  whom  agists  the  A.  V., 
render  the  Heb.  term  by  "  nuil."  Br^hart  (Vierot.  ii, 
GOO)  has  endeavored  to  show  that  a  upeciei  of  imail  >and- 
Qiajd,  called  chalaea  bj  the  Araba,  is  denoted ;  but  his 
argument  resti  entirely  upon  some  supposed  ctymotogl- 
cd  fonndation.  The  word  diSmtt  in  Chgldee  is  said  to 
tign^'iy  "^  tx™  down,"  and  therefore  "suggests  the 
La/xria  itdlio,  which  is  noted  for  bowing  its  head,  in- 
eomnch  that  the  followen  of  Mohammed  kill  it,  bocanw 
they  say  it  mimics  them  in  ibe  mode  of  repeating  their 
prayers.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  iength.  and  of  an  olive 
colorgb«dedwilhblaeit"(Kitlo,Wc*.sa,adloe.).  The 
lizard  referred  to  appears  to  be  the  skink  (Sdneia  eg(- 
emalit),  which  IB  very  abundant  tbraugbont  Northern 
Africa,  Aralna,  and  Syria.  HU.  Dumeril  and  Bibron, 
in  their  elaborate  work  on  reptiles,  ^ve  nsthefallowin;; 
infbnnation  of  the  apecies :  "  M.  LefebTre,  who  eollecled 
several  of  these  animals  daring  bis  exeuruon  to  the 
oaais  of  Bartariah,  has  communieated  to  us  Kveral  ot>- 
serritions  on  the  habits  of  this  species  which  we  can- 
-  not  omit.  According  to  this  zealous  entomologist,  the 
sUnk  is  found  on  hillocks  of  fine  light  Hnd,  which  the 
aoDth  wind  aocamulates  at  the  bottom  of  hedges  that 
border  on  cultivated  grounds,  and  around  the  roots  of 
twnarisk-tieea,  which  grow  on  the  confines  of  the  desert. 
It  may  bo  there  teen  basking  in  the  raya  of  the  stm, 
when  the  heat  is  intense,  and,  from  time  to  time,  giving 
chase  to  beetles  and  other  insects  which  happen  m  pass 
near  it.  It  rans  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when 
alarmed  it  buries  itself  in  tbe  sand  with  ringnlar  quick- 
ness, burrowing  in  ■  few  moments  a  gallery  of  many  l^t 
in  depth.  When  caught  it  struggles  to  escape,  but  nei- 
ther attempts  to  bite  nor  to  defend  itself  with  its  claws." 

CoL  H.  Smith,  without  specifying  his  reasons,  take* 
the  chmntl  to  be  the  true  lizard  (that  Is,  we  presume, 
the  genus  fiacerta)  as  restricted  in  RHHlembevpetology — 
"several  (probably  many)  species  exisring  in  myriada 
on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places  and  in  nji:is  in  every  part 
of  Palestine  and  tbe  adjaocnt  countries.  There  is  one 
species  particularly  abundant  and  small,  well  known  in 
Arabia  by  the  nsme  of  loi-uionA'.''  Of  these  lord  Lind- 
say says,  speakinR  of  his  approach  to  Sinai,  "  bnndieds 
of  little  lizards,  of  the  color  of  the  sand,  and  called  by 
the  natives  tarabanii,  were  darting  about." 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  acqa^ntance 
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with  the  reptile*  oTWenern  Asia,  it  is  perhaps  impot- 
able to  determine  with  satisfaction  the  actual  speeies 
intended  by  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  names.  That 
the  di£nirt  w»  some  one  oi  other  of  the  oamnioiier 
kinds  there  can  be  little  doubt,  uid  this  is  all  we  can 
rentuie  to  say.  Lizards  of  many  aorta  abound  in  these 
landat  they  delight  in  a  burning  sun,  in  a  dry  aaady  soil, 
in  atony  deserts,  in  ruined  edifices.  Hoore'a  pietut*  of 
'■Gny  llurds  gllirrlng  on  the  wells 
ornilu'd  fi<ii»,  liaijy  aud  hriaht. 
As  ibey  wen  all  slfVe  with  irEln,' 
is  intensely  (fue,  and  highly  characteristic  of  tbe  snn- 
acDTched  East.  AH  travelleis  are  sinick  with  this  ele- 
ment of  the  scene.  Hajor  Skinner  says  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  "The  ground  is  teeming  with  lizards:  the  Bun 
seems  to  draw  them  from  tbe  earth,  for  sometimes,  when 
1  bare  fixed  my  eye  upon  one  spot,  I  have  fanci^  that 
the  sands  were  getting  into  life,  u  many  of  these  creat- 
nrea  at  once  crept  from  their  lioleji.''  Lord  lindsay 
describes  the  ruins  at  Jeraih  as  "absolutely  alivs  with 
liiarda."  Bruce  says,  "I  am  positive  that  I  can  say 
without  exaggETBtion  thst  the  number  I  aaw  one  day 
in  tbe  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalhec 
amounted  to  many  thousands ;  tbe  ground,  the  walk, 
the  stones  of  the  ruined  buildings,  were  covered  with 
them ;  and  the  various  colon  of  wbich  they  cootisted 
made  ■  very  extraordinary  appearance  glittering  imder 
the  sun,  in  which  they  lay  sleeping  and  basking." — 
Fairbaim.    See  Lizabd. 

2.  Shablil  l,^lbi'§ ;  SepL  aipof.  Aq.  ( vrffuv;  Sym. 
Xopiov;  Vulg.cem)  occuii  only  in  Psa.  Iviii,  9  (8,  A.T.) : 
"  As  ttbailul  which  melteth  let  [  the  wicked  J  pasaawty." 
Th^re  are  vaiioas  opinions  as  to  tbe  meaning  o[  this 
oriouB,  perhapa,  being  that  of  Symma- 
chas.  TheSept.reada"melledwai,"similaily theVulg. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  T.  ("snail")  is  suppoited  by  tbe 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  is  proba- 
bly correct.  The  Cbaldee  Paraphr.  ezplatos  iHabliU  by 
tkitlala  (XbVsT),  i.  e.  *■  a  snail  or  a  slug,"  which  was 
supposed  by  the  Jews  to  consume  away  and  die  by  rea- 
son of  its  constantly  emitting  slime  aa  it  cnwls  along. 
See  SehoL  ad  Gm.  Matd  Kalm,  I  foL  G  B,  as  qooled  by 
Bochsit  (Hitrot.  iii,  660)  and  Gesenius  (  T^aar.  p.  112). 
Snails  and  slugs  are  not  very  comokon  in  coantiiet  so 
dry  in  summer  as  Palestine.  Hence,  pechaps,  the  fact 
that  there  is  otily  one  allusion  to  them  in  Scripture, 
where  the  figure  seems  to  be  more  significant  if  under- 
stood of  snails  without  shells,  i.  e.  slugs,  rather  than 
■hell-snails,  though  true  of  both.  Tbe  name  itself, 
MiaUul,  from  a  verb  signifying  "to  smear"  or  "soil," 
has  reference  to  tbe  slime  and  moisture  of  this  aninul 
(like  Xtifiof,  from  %il^u).  Probably  some  species  of 
slug  (Z,inwz)  is  intended  which  dilTers  from  the  ensils 
proper  (_llela)  in  being  unprotected  by  an  exiemsl 
aheU.  The  slugs  delight  in  dampness,  and  hence  dewy 
nights  and  rainy  weather  are  tbe  seasons  of  their  activ- 
ity. Over  a  dry  surface  they  cannot  crawl  without 
pouring  out  that  copious  effuiuon  of  mucus  which  con- 
stitutes Iheii  shining  trail;  and  every  one  must  have 

ps  ement  in  the  dewy  night,  has  been  overtaken  by 
he  morning  sun.  The  absortient  surface  rapidly  he- 
al my  secretion,  tbe  sun  is  drying  up  its  moisture,  which 

demsnds  made  upon  it,  and  it  "  melts  away  u  it  goes." 
formation  respecting  thepBimoni/pi-ons 
M-ine.  They  do  not  present  many  ai- 
Tal  travellers,  and  doubtleaa  are  rarely 

wen.   In  so  dry  a  country  probably  the  species  are  few ; 

md  it  is  only  in  vtuations  permanently  humid,  and  dur- 

ng  the  night,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  occur,  at 


Snaka  (onj.A.V.  "serpent"),  a  creature  found  in 
I  alestine  (Robinson  saw  some  there  six  feel  long  [BM. 
Stt  ii,  IM]),  but  still  more  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  coantrieS)  Gspedally  Egypt  (Anoiian.  Mtteell. 
xxii,  15;  p.  824  td,  Bip.)  and  Arabia  (HenMl.ii>  76;  Hi, 
109;  i£lian,  Anim,  ii,  88;  Stnibo,  xvi,  7(^,  778;  Diod. 
Sic  iii,  47;  Agatfaarc;  in  Phot,  Cod,  260,  pw  1876;  conp. 
Nnrob.  zxi,  6  sq.;  Isa.  xxx,  6;  see  Prosp.  Alpin.  Rtr, 
JKtjypk  iv,  4;  Bumkbardt,  Trot,  fi,  814;  liscbendorf; 
Reiae,  i,  261 ;  Russell,  Aifjipo,  it,  120  sq.;  Schubert,  iii, 
120 ;  Forsktl,  DtBcr,  A  mm,  p.  18  sq.) ;  sometiBOca  in  the 
deserts,  frequently  of  poisonous  species.  They  belonged 
to  nnclean  animals  according  to  the  Mosaic  classification 
(Lev.  xi,  10,  41  sq.).  The  scientific  investigation  of 
the  different  species  in  the  East  is  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  enable  us  to  determine  vrith  any  certainty  the 
various  kinds  mentioned  in  Scripture.    See  Serpent. 

Snape,  Andrew,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Hampton  Court,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1693,  of  A.M.  in  1697,  and  a  fellowship. 
He  went  r.o  London,  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Martin's- 
in -the -Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary-at-HilL  He  was  created  D.D.  in  1706,  and  rep- 
resented Cambridge  in  that  faculty  at  the  Jubilee  at 
Frankfort  in  1707.  In  this  year,  on  the  breaking-ont  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  he  took  part  against  Iload- 
ly ;  but  the  latter's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  Dr. 
Snape  was  removed  from  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1718,  and  on  Feb.  21, 1719,  was  elected  provost  of  King's 
College.  In  1723  he  served  as  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Kneb- 
wdrth,  HertfonWhire,  and  afterwards  (1737)  of  West 
Ildesley,  Berkshire,  which  latter  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Dec  80, 1742.  Dr.  Snape  was  for  several  years 
head -master  of  Eton  school.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  of  an  amiable  temper,  and  had  a  g^at 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  the  editor  of  dean  Moss's  Sermont  :—tYit  author  of 
a  Letter  to  ikt  Bishop  ofBiingor,  during  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editiona  in 
a  year :— i^emioiM  ( 1746,  8vo),  by  Drs,  Berriman  and 
Chapman.  See  AlUbone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  fner,  A  u- 
thortf  8.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Snare  (usually  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  ^Spy 

C3p^,  or  Q?^a,  all  kindred  roots  signifying  to  catch  6y 
the  foot  in  a  spring -noose;  occasionally  of  fltt,  etc; 
pp6j^oif  vayig),  a  gin,  net,  or  trap,  especially  of  the 
fowler  (Isa.  viti,  14;  Amos  iii,  6);  also  such  a  one  as 
seizes  and  Holds  beasts  or  men  by  the  foot  (Job  xviii,  9; 
Jer.  xviii,  22).  They  were  set  in  the  path  or  hidden  in 
the  ground  (Prov.  vii,  23;  xxii,  6;  Vaa,  cxI,  6;  cxix, 
110;  Jer.  xviii,  22).  The  form  of  this  spring  or  trap- 
net  appears  from  the  original  word  poch  (Amos  iii,  6 ; 
Psa.  Ixix,  23).  It  was  in  two  parts,  which,  when  set, 
wore  spread  out  upon  the  ground  and  slightly  fastened 
with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  so  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  or 
beast  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  fiew  up  and  enclosed 
the  bird  in  the  net  or  caught  the  foot  of  the  animal  (Jub 
xviii,  9).  In  Psa.  Ixix,  23, "  Let  their  table  before  them 
become  a  net,"  here  the  ahulchdn  is  the  Oriental  cloth 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  like  a  neL  The  origi- 
nal term  is  figuratively  put  for  any  cause  ofdfstrvction 
(Josh,  xxiii,  13;  Hos.  v,  1;  Job' xxii,  10).  'Hius  is 
usually  rendered  Psa.  xi,  6,  "Upon  the  wicked  God 
shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone."  But  the  Hebrew 
word  might  here  be  rendered  coal^,  burning  coals,  and 
then  liffhtniag.  Still  the  significations  netfy  marefj  may 
here  well  be  retained  as  an  emblem  of  destruction  to  the 
wicked.  The  "snares  of  death**  (2  Sam.  xxii,  G;  Psa. 
xviii,  5)  arc  poetically  put  in  apposition  with  the  cords 
(A.  V.  improperly  "sorrows")  of  ShcoL     See  Net. 

Sneath,  Uichabd,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  Dec  2,  1761.  He  emigrateil  to 
America  in  1774,  embraced  religion  in  1782,  and  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  1796.  For  twenty-eight  years  his  la- 
bors were  unremitting,  and  he  ceased  not  until  ho  was 
literally  worn  down  in  the  glorious  work.    He  died  Oct, 


24, 1824.  He  was  knowte  for  hia  iBtegrity,  beneTolenee, 
and  Christian  character.  See  Mimttes  o/Atmual  Cam- 
ftreneea,  i,  475 ;  Meth,  Mag.  viii,  287 ;  Banga,  HiaL  iff 
the  M,  E,  Chmreh,  ii,  807. 

Snadd,  Qbobgb  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Dec  26»  1799,  and  profesMd  faith  in  Chriat  in 
1822.  Some  years  Subsequently  he  received  a  license 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  ConfSnenee.  With- 
in its  bounds  he  labored  for  many  ytam,  and  became 
superannuated  about  1848.  Removing  to  Texas,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  died  suddenly  about  1861.  See 
Minutes  o/Atmual  Conftvences  oj" the  M,  E,  Churcht 
South,  1861,  p.  857. 

Snell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Ck)ngregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 1774;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1798,  where  he 
continued  pastor  until  his  death,  May  4,  1862.  Dr. 
SneU's  influence  upon  the  Church,  town,  and  brethren 
in  the  ministry  was  much  felt.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
temperance  and  slavery  reform,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  missionan'  and  educational  movements.  He 
published  several  sermons,  conversations  on  baptism, 
etc.     See  Congregatioml  Qutu-terly,  1862,  p.  317-332. 

Snetben,  Nicholas,  an  influential  minister  of 
the  Methodist  l^teatant  Church,  was  ix>m  at  Fresh 
Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  L.  I.,  Nov.  16,  1769.  Remov- 
ing to  Belleville,  N.  J.,  he  there  experienced  religion, 
and  began  to  speak  and  pray  in  p4ibUc  In  1794  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  preached  for  four  years  in  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
and  Maine.  In  1798-99  he  preached  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  in  1800  was  chosen  as  travelling  companion 
to  bishop  Asbury.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1800,  and  was  also  a  member  in 
1804  and  1812.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  episcopal  prerogative^  a  delegated  General 
Conference  (hia  plan  for  which  was  adopted  in  1808), 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  anti-elaveiy  principles. 
He  located  in  1806,  and  removed  tQ  his  farm  on  Longa- 
nore,  Frederick  CoL,  Md«  By  his  marriage  he  became 
tlie  holder  of  slaves,  whom  he  emancipated  as  aoon  as 
the  law  would  permit  (1829).  In  1809  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Baltimore,  Greorge- 
town,  and  Alexandria,  and  while  at  Georgetown  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
located  again  in  1814.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  th<}  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  (q.  v.)  he  united  with  it,  and  in  connection  with 
it  oontinueil  to  travel  and  preach  till  within  a  short  time 
of  hia  death.  In  1884  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Methodist  Pi-otestant,  in  Baltimore.  In  1836  the 
Methodist  Protestants  started  a  college  in  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Snethen  took  charge.  The  enterprise  did 
not  succeed,  and  in  1837  he  returned  to  the  West  and 
took  charge  of  a  Manual  Labor  Ministerial  College  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  but  that  institution  also  failed. 
Much  of  his  subsequent  labor  was  performeii  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  died  May  30, 1846.  Mr.  Snethen  was  a  clear 
and  forcible  writer  and  an  eloquent  minister.  He  be- 
came a  contributor  to  The  Wesiejfan  Repository  in  1821, 
and  afVenvards  to  its  successor.  The  Mutual  Rights.  In 
1800  he  wrote  a  Reply  to  O'Keliy's  Apology^  and  in  1801 
his  Answer  to  O'KeUg's  Rejoinder : ^Funeral  Oration  oh 
Bishop  Asbuty  (1816)  i— Lectures  on  Preaching  (1822): 
-^Essays  on  Lay  Representation  (1886): — Lectures  on 
Biblical  Suhfeefs  (1836)  .^Sermons  (1846),  edited  by 
W.  (;.  Snethen. 

Snio  (snow\  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
Fornjot  nature -gods,  whose  father  was  Froste  (coldj 
/ro8t)j  grandfather  Kare  (atV),  and  great-grandfather 
Fomjoter,  the  oldest  of  gods.   He  was  also  named  Snaer, 

Snoddy,  Robert  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1800.  After  the 
usual  trainings  in  academical  schoolf^  he  graduatctl  at 
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the  college  at  UirytiUe,  Teoo.,  and  ilw  at  Ibe  South- 

wealcm  TbeokigLcid  SemiDary  at  MaiyviJle;  wu  U- 
cenaed  by  Uiiiun  PreabyMT}-  in  1081 ;  wu  onliined  ia 
1833,  anil  preacbctl  fur  Lebaiioi}  aiul  Kiiwbi*  churchea; 
look  charge  of  New  Prospect  Ckurch  ui  IBSe,  Having 
urgaiiize4  Spriug  Place  Church,  he  ailileit  that  to  hia 
other  placea  of  preaching  till  1H53.  Ue  louk  cluir){c  of 
Ebenncr  Church  Id  1855,  vlierc  he  lalwml  until  hii 
death,  June  S2, 18G9.  Mr.  Snul.ly  vna  a  faithful  and 
devoted  miniuer  of  the  Uospel.  See  Wilsou,  Prat. 
Bui.  AIhuiiwc,  1861,  p.  193. 

Snotr,  iu  NurwDiytbokiKj'.vraa  thegaddcaaofTit- 

SuOIV  (l^d,  ihilfg,  aa  called  pmbably  from  in  i/U*- 
ttmaff!  Sept.  and  New  I'at.-jfiiati;  but  ipiaoi-  in  Pror. 
xxvi;  Tulg.  nix}.  Th«  hiNorical  books  nf  tbc  Bible 
contain  only  two  notice*  of  anow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
XKiii,3(l:  IMacc.xiii.:2^,but  tbc  alluaioni  in  the  po«l- 
ioal  book*  are  >o  numeraui  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
a*  to  lla  Iwing  an  onliiiary  occurrence  in  the  winter 
month).  Thus,  lor  instance,  the  anow-atonu  is  men- 
tioned amanK  the  ordinary  opeiMion*  of  nature  which 
are  illustrative  of  llie  Creator'*  pnwer  (raa.cxlTii,  16; 
olviii,  8).  We  have,  again,  iiutice  of  the  beaeflcial 
effect  of  Hinw  on  the  •oil  (Is*,  tv,  10).  Its  color  ia  ad- 
duced as  an  image  urb[iIliRncv(  Dan.  rii,  9;  Ualt.  xxviii, 
Sj  Ker.i,  14),  of  purity  (l*a.  i,l8;  Um.  iv.T,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  while  robeaof  the  princes),  and  of  the  Wanch- 
ini;  eBtets  nf  leprosy  (Exod.  iv,  6;  Numb.  xii.  10;  2 
Kin^i  V,  37).  In  Ihe  book  of  Job  we  hare  reference* 
to  the  lupposed  cleaii)ii>gefl^l*orsiuiw-wal«r(ix,BO), 
to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under  the  aun's  ray*  (xkiv, 
19),  and  the  cunsei|nent  fluoding  of  the  brooks  (vi,  IG). 
The  thick  falling  uf  Ihe  flakes  forms  Ihe  point  of  com- 
parison in  Ihe  obscure  ponagc  in  l>sa.  Ixriii,  14.  The 
•now  Ue*  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and  indeed 
'  never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii,  G3I) ;  ihe  sum- 
mit of  Hermon  also  pcrpetuallv  glisten*  with  frozen 
•now  (ibid,  ii,  4ST].  From  Iheae  sources  probably  the 
Jews  obtained  ibeir  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  cnjling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (l>rar.  xxr,  13),  as  i>  tlilt 
done  (Hackelt,  lUnil.  nf  Soipl.  p.  63).     This  sllusion 
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remavea  the  apparcot  oontradio^on  o(  tbia  passage  in 
Pror.  xivi,  1.  As  soow— that  is,  a  fall  of  raow  — ia 
summer  is  lumatural  and  ill- timed,  so  bouor  ianot  aeem- 
ly  (or  a  tool;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  cbaisctec,  out  of  sea- 
son. Tba  "  snow  of  Lelianoa"  is  also  used  a*  an  expna- 
•ioDliirthe  lefresbiog  coolness  of  apring  water,  probably 
in  refeiBice  to  ttu  stream  of  Siloom  (Jer.  xrUi,  14). 
Lastly,  in  Pnn-.  xxxi,  31,  aoow  appeoia  to  be  used  aa  a 
synonym  for  winter  oi  cold  weather.  The  liaMlity  to 
snow  must  of  course  vary  consideraUy  in  a  country  of 
auch  varying  aUitude  as  Palestine.  Joaephus  note*  it 
aa  a  peculiarity  of  the  bw  plain  of  Jaricho  that  it  waa 
warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent  in  the  reat 
of  the  country  (,War,  ir,  8,  3).  At  Jerusalem  snow 
often  foils  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  nwic  in  January 
and  Februari-,  but  it  seldom  lies  king  (Rubinaon,  i,  439). 
At  NaiBieth  it  falls  more  fn<[aontly  ajid  deeply,  and  it 
has  been  obeerred  to  (all  even  in  the  maiilinu  plain  at 
Jof^  and  about  Cannel  (Kitto,  Fhyt.  lliu.  p.  310).  A 
compariMui  of  the  notices  of  taowcoulaiaad  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  woika  of  modem  travellers  would,  however, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  timea 
than  at  the  preaentday.  At  Daioascus  snow  fails  to  the 
depth  of  uearlv  a  Ibal.  and  lies  at  all  events  fur  a  few 
days  (Worlabet,  Sj/ria,  i,  31Ci,  386).  At  Aleppo  it  falla, 
but  never  lica  for  more  than  a  day  (Kusselt,  i,«9).~Smitb. 
SdentiDcaUy,  snow  is  nothing  more  than  the  froisn 
visible  vapor  of  which  the  cloud*  are  formed.  A  qnan- 
lity  of  very  minute  crystals  of  ice  having  been  formed, 
ihey  are  eolaigedby  the  condensation  and  freezing  of 
vapor,  and,  merging  together,  oonitiinte  flake*,  which 

regions  snow  is  unknown  at  the  ocean  le^'el,  and  in  all 
latitudea  lea*  tb*n  Ihirly-tive  d^reea  it  ia  rarej  but  it 
is  found  in  all  Utituilcs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  wuuUI  scarcely  be  suppoaed  that  ihc 
broad  flakes  of  snow  which  every  blast  of  wind  blows 
hither  and  thither  as  it  lists  are  perfectly  formed  col- 
lections of  crystals,  delicate  in  their  structure,  and  regu- 
lar in  their  measurement.  Flakes  of  snow  are  beat  ob- 
served wben  placed  upon  objecta  of  a  dark  color,  cooled 
lielow  the  freezing- point,  a  method  lint  described  by 
Kepler,  who  ?«prcMed  the  highest  admiration  of  their 
■tnicture.     'Ilic  minute  cTygtnls  exhibit  an  endless  di- 
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reTsity  of  segiiliir  and  beaafcUU  Cbnoi.  Seonsby  de* 
scribed  nioety-Aax  varieties  of  oomblnation ;  and  they 
probably  amount  to  several  hundreds.  Snow-flakes  are 
understood  to  belong  to  the  hexaijonal  system  of  crystals. 
Kemtz  remarks  that  flakes  which  fall  at  the  same  time 
have  geneially  the  sasoe  form ;  but  if  there  is  an  interval 
between  two  consecutive  falls  of  snow,  the  forms  of  the 
second  are  observed  to  differ  from  those  of  the  first,  al- 
though always  alike  among  themselves.  The  tempera- 
tare  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  have  doubtless  an 
influence  upon  their  structures.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  expression  ^^  treasures  of  the  snow"  in  Job 
xzxviii,  22  has  reference  to  these  variegated  forms 
(Kitto,  PicU  BibU,  ad  loc). 

The  substance  which  has  received  the  name  of  red  or 
crims^'Colored  snow  is  common  in  all  alpine  districts; 
yet  no  one  ever  pretends  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  snow 
fall  This  substance  has  been  observed  by  Ross,  Parry, 
and  others  in  the  Arctic  regions;  and  even  green  snow 
was  observed  about  an  inch  beneath  the  white  by  the 
French  Expedition  at  Spitsbergen.  Prof.  M.  Ch.  Har- 
tius  and  his  companions  in  the  French  Expedition  con- 
cluded generally  that  the  red  and  green  granules  of 
colored  snow  are  one  and  the  same  microscopic  plant  in 
different  stages  of  development;  that  red  is  the  color 
of  the  prin^tive  state,  which  afterwards  becomes  green 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air.  This  very  mi- 
nute red  or  crimson-colored  plant,  sometimes  called  the 
Palmetto  woalis^  finds  nourishment  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  congebition ;  it  is 
also  found  covering  long  patches  of  snow  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  See  Schlichter,  J)e  AYm  tjusgm  Usu 
AnUqUo  (UaL  1738).    See  Fbost;  Ick. 

Sno^  Jonathan  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Montpelter,  Vu,  Oct.  80, 
1809.  He  embraced  religion  and  joined  the  Church 
when  seventeen,  and  in  1838  was  admitted  into  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  In  1852  he  located,  but  In  1869  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Wisconsin  Conference  and  grant- 
ed a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  in  Chicsgo,  April  80,  1862.  See  Mttnttes  t^f  An- 
nual Conferenoesj  1862,  p.  218. 

Snow,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copsl  Church,  was  bom  in  Providence,  N.  J.,  July  14, 
1788.  He  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807 ; 
located  in  1818 ;  in  1831  re-entered  the  itinerancy ;  but 
in  1835  became  superannuated,  and  remained  such  until 
his  death,  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1871.  Sec  Minutes 
ofAtmucU  CofiferenceSf  1871,  p.  157. 

SnoWp  William  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Providence,  R.  L,  about 
1803.  In  1826  be  embraced  religion,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Ohio  Conference.  For 
a  number  of  vears  he  labored  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  Southern  Ohio,  and  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 
In  1836-37  his  health  failed,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work,  residing  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  and  preaching 
to  the  Indians  as  his  strength  permitted.  He  died  Oct. 
16,1875.     See  iftnu/ej  </^nn.  Cofi/*.  1875,  p.  146. 

Sno'wden,' Jcunes  Rofla,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bora  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1810.  For  many  years  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  having  repeat- 
edly been  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  where 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  speaker's  chair.  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  positions  of  state  treasurer,  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  assistant-treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  United  States  Mint.,  and  held 
that  position  till  1861.  His  connection  with  the  mint 
led  him  to  study  numismatics  with  great  thoroughness, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
the  subject  In  1864  he  published  The  Coins  of  the 
Bible  and  iU  Money  Terms.  In  1868  he  contributed 
the  artide  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  Bouvier's 
Taiw  Dictionary f  also  several  addresses  on  currency,  coin- 


age, and  other  kindred  subjectsi  He  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  the  New  York  Observer  on  The  Coins 
of  the  Bible,  Evidencing  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Testi- 
numy.  Mr.  Snowden  frequently  represented  the  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  died 
in  Hnlmeville,  Pa.,  in  March,  1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

Sno'^den,  L.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churoh,  was  bom  in  Howard  County,  Md.,  in  1826. 
In  1867  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Washington 
Conference ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869,  and  elder  in 
1871.  HcdiedinBomney,Westya.,Dec5,1875.  See 
Mumles  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  81. 

Sno'wden,  Samuel  Finley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  6, 1767.  He 
graduated  at  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey  in  1786 ;  studied 
theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  24, 1794;  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton  Nov.  25  of 
same  year;  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  April  29, 
1801;  was  afterwards  settled  successively  at  Whites- 
borough,  New  Hartford,  and  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.; 
and  died  in  May,  1845.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer. Pulpit,  iii,  341,  note. 

Smiff-diall  (nnm,  nuichtSh,  Exod.  XXV,  88; 
xxvii,  28;  Sept.  ifirti^t}ia\  Vulg.  vasum;  elsewhere 
"  censer^  or  ^  fire-pan"),  a  tray  for  catching  the  snuff  of 
the  lamps  of  the  golden  candelabram;  resembling  a 
fire-pan  or  shovel,  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  elsewhere 
means  (Lev.  xvi,  12;  Exod.xxvii,3;  xxxyiii,3;  Numb, 
xvi,  6  sq. ;  1  Kings  vii,  50,  et<L).    See  CANDLKariCK. 

Snuifer  (n'naTa,  metammireth,  a  cutting  instm- 
ment;  1  Kings  vii,  50;  2  Kings  xii,  14;  xxv,  14-,  2 
Chron.  iv,  22,  Jer.  Iii,  18;  Q*^n|^^Pi  meOsacha'yim, 
Exod.  xxxvii,  28;  tongs,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  on  inor 
plement  for  removing  the  snuff  from  the  lamps  of  the  sa- 
cred candelabrum.  Judging  from  the  latter  of  the  above 
Hebcew  terms,  it  was  double,  but  not  of  the  scissora  form. 
Instraments  like  ours  for  cutting  the  wick  of  a  lamp  were 
not  anciently  known,  unless  the  instrument  represented 
in  the  cut,  copied  from  one  in  the  British  Museum,  maj 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose  ^  but 
a  sort  of  tweezers  was  employed  to  draw  i^>  the  wick 
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when  necessaiy,  and  for  pimping  off  any  superfluous 
portion.  Every  one  is  awaro  that  lamps  when  property 
replenished  with  oil  do  not  need  snuffing,  like  candles. 
The  sort  of  tweezers  we  have  mentioned  is  still  used  in 
the  East  for  trimmmg  lamps.  Snuffers  are  only  known 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Asia  where  candles  are  par- 
tially used  during  winter.  Snuffers  are  candle,  not  lamp, 
instruments;  and  candles  are  but  little  used  in  any  part 
of  Asia,  the  temperature  being  generally  too  warm. 
See  Candlestick. 

Snyder,  George  Niver,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Honesdale,  Pa., 
March  27, 1844.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  Collegei 
N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and  entered  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  graduated  in  1871.  He  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Elmsford, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  remaining  one  year  became  pastor  of 
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the  Church  at  White  PlauM,  N.  Y.,  when  he  died,  Nov. 
2, 1872L     (W.  P.  S.) 

Bnyder,  Henry  (1),  a  miniBter  of  the  MethodLst 
Epifloopal  Chaich,  was  bom  near  ScheUsburgb,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa^  Sept.  16, 1818.  He  was  converted,  and  united 
with  the  Church  Sept.  26, 1881.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1848,  ordained 
deacon  in  1850,  and  elder  in  1862.  He  continued  in  ac- 
tive labor  until  his  death,  Oct-.  8, 1861.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  eminently  soccessful ;  gracioas  revivals  attended 
bia  ministry  wherever  he  went.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences^  1862,  p.  43. 

Bnyder,  Henry  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stephensburg,  Frederick  Co.,ya.,  Dec.  2,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Je&rson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1888,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  the 
Ohio  Presbytery,  and  in  1850  was  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  as  an  evangelbt.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.;  in  1843,  professor  of  mathematics;  in  1850,  re- 
signed; in  1851,  professor  of  Latin  in  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.;  in  1858,  removed  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
in  1854,  to  Winchester,  Ya. ;  in  1856  was  stated  supply 
to  the  Church  at  Amelia  Court-house,  Ya. ;  in  1857, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Prince  Edward  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  he  and  his  family  were  compelled 
to  abandon  everything  and  seek  refuge  in  the  North. 
After  a  time  he  obtained  a  chaplaincy,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Richmond,  S.  I.,  New  York  Harbor.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and 
was  making  arrangements  to  settle  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
to  resume  the  work  of  teaching,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  22, 1866,  he  was  drowned.  Mr.  Snyder  was  well 
read  in  English  literature,  a  remarkable  convenational- 
ist,  and  possessed  of  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  quick  in 
diflcemment.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1867, 
p.  198.     (J.  L.  &) 

Snyder,  Peter,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1814.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1836 ;  studied 
theology  one  year  at  Princeton  Seminar}',  N.  J.,  and 
two  years  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  city;  was 
licenod  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery  in  1839,  and  in 
1840  was  ordained  by  Rockaway  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards bbored  two  years  at  Whippany,  N.  J. ;  two  years 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ,  then  at  Cairo,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  8er>'iee,  six- 
teen years,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  13, 
1863.  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  his  read- 
ing extensive,  few  men  being  better  versed  in  current 
literature,  and  none  more  devoted  to  the  moral,  religious, 
and  educational  movements  of  the  day.  From  his  birth 
he  suffered  from  an  optical  infirmity;  but,  although  never 
using  his  own  or  another's  pen  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, hia  discoorses  were  always  systematic,  well  digested, 
and  specially  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Al- 
manac,  1864,  p.  323.     (J.  L.  S.) 

So  (Heb.  Sd,  KID ;  Sept.  Ytiyup ;  Yulg.  Sua),  a  king 
of  Egypt  whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called 
to  his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
evidently  intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and 
therefore  making  no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly 
custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  B.C. 
726.  The  consequence  of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period 
are  constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
Sgypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of  Hoshea, 
the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes.  See  Israel.,  Kixgdom  of.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same  with  Sabacp 
(Manetho  Sabacon),  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  d^'- 
nasty  in  Upper  Egjrpt,  or  his  son  and  successor  Serechus 
(Bfanetho  Sdfickos),  the  second  king  of  the  same  dynas- 
ty, and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah.  Winer 
hesitates  between  them,  and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the 


latter.  Sevechos  reigned  twelve  years,  according  to 
Manetho,  fourteen  according  to  Syncellus.  This  name, 
in  Egyptian  Sebech,  is  alM  that  of  the  god  Satnm 
(ChampoUibn;  Panth:  EgypL  No.  21,  22;  Winer,  Real" 
Wdrterh.  s.  v. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jes,  i,  696).->Kit- 
to.    See  Egypt, 

The  accession  of  Teharica,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an  Apis-tablet, 
which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis  was  bom  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis  stated  is  twenty- 
six.  Suppoung  the  latter  duration,  which  would  allow 
a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and  Psammetichus  II, 
as  seems  necessan',  the  accession  of  Teharka  would  be 
RC.  696.  If  we  assign  twenty-four  years  to  the  two 
predecessors,  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would 
be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were 
continuous,  llie  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
war  of  Sennacherib  and  Sethoa  suggests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  followed 
that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Egypt  (Joum,  Sac,  Lit.  Jan.  1868),  or  else  that  Tirha- 
kah was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not  the  same 
as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Eg}'pt,  the  former  hypothesis  being 
far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  dates  to  which  the 
mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So  and  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  overthrow  the 
date  of  B.C.  721  for  the  taking  of  Samaria.  If  we  adopt 
the  earlier  dates,  So  must  correspond  to  Shebek ;  if  the 
later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high,  the  former 
identification  might  still  be  held.  The  name  Shebek 
is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  name  than  Shebetek;  and  if  the 
Masoretic  points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original 
pronunciation,  as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  con- 
sonants, and  the  name  was  Scwa  or  Seva,  it  is  not  very 
remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Sept. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  Boc- 
chofis,  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynast}*,  as 
we  leam  from  Manetho^s  list,  and  that  he  condnued  the 
monumental  works  of  the  Eg^'ptian  kings.  There  is  a 
long  inscription  at  El-Karoak  in  which  Shebek  speaks 
of  tributes  from  **  the  king  of  the  land  of  Khala  (Sha* 
ra),"  supposed  to  be  Syria  (Brugsch,  Hist,  ^itgtfptt,  1, 
244).  This  gives  some  slight  confirmation  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  would  have  endeavored,  like 
Shishak  and  Psammetichus  I,  the  latter  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  twenty-sixth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  the  neighboring  Asiatic  countries.  The 
standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Khorsa- 
b&d  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that  after  the  capt- 
ure of  Samaria,  Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebech,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in  battle  at  Rapih, 
Baphia,  and  were  defeated.  Sebech  disappeared,  but 
Hanon  was  captured.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
then  put  to  tribute  {Les  Inscriptions  Astyriames  des 
SargonideSf  etc.  p.  22).  This  statement  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  can- 
not lay  great  stresa  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  bb  party,  and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  This 
evidence  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings  were 
not  successive. — Smith.    Sec  Tirhakah. 

In  a  room  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found  a  piece  of  clay  upon 
which  was  impressed  the  signet  of  Sabak,  or  Sabaco, 
king  of  Egypt.  On  the  same  piece  of  clay  is  impressed 
an  Assyrian  seal,  probably  that  of  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  representing  a  priest  ministering  before  the  king, 


Betil  of  So  nnd  Smiiacfaerlb. 
rir  peihopa  the  aymbol  of  the  high  contncdng  parti««. 
The  originBl  of  Lhii  remuksbte  seal  is  now  deposited  in 
the  Biitjgh  Huacum.  The  Ep'ptiui  ponion  of  it  rep- 
lewnU  S&bili  at  about  to  smite  an  eiietnv.  peibapi  in 
aaciifice  la  Ainiui-Ka,  with  *  kind  of  mice.  Above  and 
before  liim  are  hietogljphs,  oxpreuiHH  AWr  »/i-  nb  or 
c*(  Sabiik  —  '^ttie  perfect  god,  the  lord  who  produces 
tbings,  Sabak,"  Dehiiid  him,  tha  iimdi-ia/'="]ite 
followa  hia  bead."  On  the  left  edge,  ma  na  nak-''l 
have  given  to  thcc."  'tbi*  lesl,  impreised  with  the 
royal  eigncta  of  the  two  tnoLiiicba,  probably  Sennache- 
rib and  Siiluk,  or  So,  appears  to  have  been  affixed  to  a 
Ueaty  betweeti  Aaayria and  Egjptand  depoaited  among 
the  archirea  of  the  kingdom.  Aa  the  two  monarebs 
were  undoubtedly  contHnporan-.  this  piece  of  clay  fur- 
niafaea  tenia ckable  confinnatory  evidence  of  the  truth  uf 
Scripture  history.     See  riiARAOii. 

Soacsn.  JiiAH,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  Biom, 
Jan.  6, 1G47,  qnd  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  On- 
tory  «t  Paiia  in  16G1,  where  he  choee  father  Queanel  for 
bis  confeaaor.  Leaving  that  ealabliahmciit,  he  taught 
elhica  and  rhetoric  in  several  prDviiieial  tovtn^  and  de- 
voted binxelf  afterwards  to  the.pulpit,forwbich  he  had 
great  laknls.  Having  preached  at  Lyons,  Orleans,  and 
Paiii  with  applause,  he  waa  invited  to  court,  preached 
there  during  Lent  in  IGSU  and  1688,  and  was  appointed 
iHsbop  of  ^iiez  soon  alier.  Appealing  from  the  bull 
UngmilH*  to  a  future  council,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
any  lernia  of  accommodation  on  the  aubject,  be  pub- 

dioeesana  uf  his  conduct.  This  Jnitraclum  gava  great 
oOenee,  and  oocaaioncd  the  famoua  Council  uf  £mbrun 
(1727),  in  which  M.  de  Tencin  procured  ita  condcmna- 
Iton  as  rash,  scandalous,  etc,  and  the  iiisbop  to  t>o  sus- 
pended from  all  episcopal  juriadietion  and  eeclesiaalical 
fnncliona.  After  this  council,  M.  Soanen  was  banished 
to  La  ChaiiN  Dieii,  where  he  died,  Dec.  25, 1740.  Ilia 
writiiigs  are,  PiiUornl  Imlructimt; — MandaUi  :—tnil 
LeUtri.  The  t-ttleii  have  bran  printed  with  his  Li/r  (G 
vols.  4tn,  or  8  vuln.  I£mo).  His  ^erraoiu  were  puhlisliid 
in  1707  (2  vuU  l-inio).  See  Cbalnwn,  fw^.  ificf.  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Xime.  Biiig,  UiairaU,  s.  v. 

Soap  (r^^^2,  bm-iths  Sept.  too)  oecuis  in  Jcr.  ii, 
Si,  "For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take 
thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord  (iodi'  and  again  in  HaL  iii,  2,  "But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  Coming?  and  who  shall 
stand  when  he  appeareth?  for  he  is  like  a  reHncr's  Are, 
and  like  fullers'  soap."  From  neither  of  these  passages 
does  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the  substsnce  rafei^ 
red  to  by  the  namo  of  boi-ilK  was  obtained  from  the 
mineral  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  WHS  posaessed  of  cleansing  properties,  and 
this  is  conArmed  by  the  origin  and  signiflcalion  of  the 
word,  which  is  tbus  illustrated  by  Celsius;  "A  verbo 
*I*I3,  bardr,  purtficaril,  quai  vox  etiam  apud  Cbaldnos, 
Syros,  Arabes,  in  usu  fult,  descendlt  nomen  ^3,  bor,  pu- 
Titaf  {nitroiot.  i,  449).  So  Uaimonides,  on  the  Tal- 
mud, tract  Siemiiiai,  "Species  ahlutionibua  apia;,  uii 
sunt  boriib  et  ahal."  In  fact,  the  umple  "is,  bCr,  It 
self  denotes  a  vegetable  alkali  used  for  washing  (Jab  ix 
30}  and  as  a  Rnx  for  metals  (Isa.  i,  So).     See  AiJi.M.T, 

The  word  borilh  is  i-cry  similar  t..  the  io.ui  of  tin 


baarolh  in  the  I^tin  tranatttions  of  Se- 
icenna,  and  translated  aitrum,  that  ia,  na- 
orsoda.  Bonik  appean,  however.iD 
have  been  used  in  a  generic  rather  than  in  a  spcdflc 
sense,  aa  in  the  Persian  works  on  materia  medica  (de- 
rived chieflj  from  the  Arabic)  which  have  been  collated 
<ie  tiiid  that  no  less  than  six  different  kinds  of  boruk 

ural,  aa  the  Aimenisn,  the  African,  etCn  snd  otbeis  ai^ 
lilicial,  as  that  obtained  fnim  burning  the  wood  of  ibe 
poplar,  alH  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  glass. 
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nearly  the  same,  being  buih  carbonates  of  alkalies.  The 
incineration  of  must  plant^  as  well  as  of  (he  poplar, 
yields  the  carbonate  of  jiulaih  (cnmmouly  called  potash, 
or  pearlash) ;  while  catbunilc  of  soiia,  or  barilla,  is  the 
alkali  used  in  the  preparation  of  glass,  rrevious  to  the 
compOMtion  of  bodies  having  been  definitely  ascertained 
by  correct  chemical  anatysis,  <lissinjilar  suljstances  were 
often  grouped  together  under  otie  general  term ;  while 
others,  although  similar  in  compositiou,  were  separsteil 
on  account  of  some  unimportant,  character,  asdilTereiKe 
of  color  or  of  origin,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  fur  our 
present  purpose  to  ascertain  the  other  subelancei  in- 
cluded by  the  Arabs  under  the  general  term  of  bond, 
which  may  have  been  also  included  under  the  nilrum 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  evident  Ihu  both  tlie  carbonate 
of  soda  and  of  potash  were  comprehended  under  one 
name  by  the  rurmer.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore, 
to  distinguUh  the  one  from  the  other,  unleu  some  cir- 
cumstances were  added  in  addition  to  the  mere  name. 
Thus  in  the  above  passsge  of  Jeremiah  we  have  nfter 
(nitre)  and  borilh  (snaiO  indicated  as  being  both  em- 
ployed for  washing  or  possessed  of  some  cleansing  prop- 
erties, and  yet,  from  occurring  in  the  same  passage,  tbey 
must  have  differed  in  some  respects.  The  lerm  Hafro*, 
we  know,  was  in  later  limes  confined  to  the  salt  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  and  nilrr 
may  also  have  been  so  in  earlier  times.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  natural  carbonate  of  soda  is  mentioned  in  one 
part  ntthe  verse,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  artificial 
carbonates  may  be  alludi^d  to  in  the  other,  as  both  were 

poses  of  washing.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  obtaiueil 
from  the  burning  of  most  plants  growing  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  or  a  saline  B.>il,  mipbt  not  have  been  <Ub- 
linguished  from  the  CBrl>ouaie  of  so<la,  produced  frum 
the  ashes  of  [)lants  gmuing  on  (he  shores  of  the  sea  or 
of  salt-wBler  lakes.  I  lencc  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes 
of  plants,  called  bomk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations, 
may  be  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  borllh,  as  there  is 
nn  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may  ha^'e  been 
known  to  the  same  i)eople  at  vsry  early  periods.  Still 
less  is  it  probsble  that  biirax  is  meanl,  as  has  been  tirp- 
posed  by  some  authors,  apparently  from  the  mere  luml- 
iarityofnamc. 

Supposing  that  the  ashes  or  juices  of  plants  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  borlih,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  ia 
whether  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  (bose  of  any  particular 
planta.  The  ashes  of  the  poplar  are  mentioned  by  Ara- 
bian aiithars  and  of  the  vine  by  Diosoorides;  those  of 
the  plantain  and  of  the  BaleaJ'i-ondoia  by  Sanscrit  an- 
thora — thus  indicaling  that  the  pUnl*  which  were  moH 
common,  or  which  were  used  for  fuel  or  other  purposes 
in  the  different  countries,  had  also  their  asbes,  that  is, 
impure  carbonate  of  poiuh,  employed  fur  washing,  elc. 
Usually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growuig  on  the  sea- 
ahore  have  been  thought  to  be  intended.  All  tbeae,  aa 
before  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  Many  of  them  have  been  burned  far  tbc  soda 
they  yield  on  the  coasts  orindia,of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
of  the  Aledilerraiiean.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  nat- 
ural family  of  the  CirHopodea  aitd  to  that  of  the  Mt- 
ttmbrj/anlktinumi.  In  Arabic  authors,  the  plant  yield- 
ing smla  is  said  to  be  called  uJiuiB,  and  its  Persian  name 
is  staled  to  be  ghotii,  both  words  ugni^ing  "the 
iiasher,"  or  "  waahiHg-herb."     Rauwolf  poiuta  out  two 
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plants  in  Syria  and  PalMtine  which  yiekl  alkaline  salcr. 
Haflselquist  considered  one  of  them  to  be  a  Metmbr^- 
omiAemum.  Fonkal  has  enumerated  several  plants  as 
being  burned  for  the  barilla  which  they  afibnl,  as  Afe- 
mmbryanihtmum  genicuiaium  and  nodiflorum^  both  of 
which  are  called  yhntuL  Sultola  kali  and  bis  Sucnia 
monotcQt  called  a$ul,  are  other  plants,  especially  the 
last  named,  which  yield  sal-alkali.  So  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  Salicot'nia  Jndica  and  Saltola 
futtUftora  yield  barilla  in  great  abundance  and  purity, 
as  do  Salsola  tatwa  hali^  and  tragus^  and  also  SaUcof" 
foa  cmnHa  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of 
Fxancc^Kitto.  In  Palestine  we  may  especially  notice 
the  plant  named  hubeibeh  ( the  SaUola  kali  of  bota- 
nists), found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glasa-like  leaves, 
the  ashes  of  which*  are  called  eUKuli  from  their  strong 
alkaline  properties  (Kobinson,  BiU,  Reg,  i,  505) ;  the 
ifjram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves 
as  a  substitute  fur  aoap  {ibid,  i,  84) ;  the  ^v,  or  "  soap 
plant'*  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  IOC)  and 
the  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto,  Ph]f$, 
JJitt.  p.  267).  From  these  sources  hage  quantities  of 
alkali  have  been  extracted  in  pa«t  ages,  as  the  heaps  of 
ashes  outside  Jerusalem  and  Nablfis  testify  (liubinson, 
MM,  Ret,  iii,  201,  299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the 
article  is  still  prosecuted  with  Aleppo  in  one  direction 
(Russell,  AleftpOf  i,  79)  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  i,  66).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes 
were  worked  up  in  the  form  familiar  to  us,  for  no  such 
article  waa  known  to  the  £gvptians  (Wilkinson,  i4nc. 

EgSfpl'  i»  i«6). 

The  uses  of  soap  amoug  the  Hebrews  were  twofold — 

(1)  for  clcansiug  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii,  22;  Job  ix, 
do,  where  for  ** never  so  clean**  read  "with  alkali")  or 
the  clothes;  (2)  lor  purifying  metals  (Isa.  i,  25,  where 
for  ^'pureiy**  read  "as  through  alkali").  Uitzig  sug- 
gests that  horilh  should  be  substituted  for  htnth,  "cov- 
anaitt,"  in  Ezek.  xx,  37  and  Mai.  iii,  1. —Smith. 

Sobriety,  freeilom  from  any  inonlinate  passion — 
that  quiet  sdf-powiesiiion  which  enables  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  prayer,  medita- 
tion, study,  forming  schemes,  laboring  to  carry  them 
out,  and  which  keeps  the  individual  from  undue  eleva- 
tion in  prosperity  or  depression  in  case  of  failure.  The 
necessity  of  sobriety  b  especisUy  obvious  <  (1)  In  otir 
inquiries  after  truth  as  opposed  to  presumption ;  (2)  in 
our  pursuit  of  this  world  as  opposed  to  covetousness ;  (.1) 
in  the  use  and  estimate  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
opposed  to  excess;  (4)  in  trials  and  afflictions  as  o|»- 
posed  to  impatience;  (5)  in  forming  our  judgment  of 
others  as  oppose<l  to  censorioiisness ;  (6)  in  speaking  of 
one's  self  as  opposed  to  egotism.  Many  motives  might 
be  urged  to  this  exerciM>,  as  (1)  the  general  language 
of  Scripture  (I  Pet.  iv,  7 ;  v,  8 ;  Phil,  iv,  6 ;  Tit,  ii,  12); 

(2)  our  profession  an  Christians;  (8)  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  (4)  the  near  approach  of  death  and 
Judgment.— Duck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Socheretb.    Sec  MAitnLK. 

So'cho  (Ueb.  Soko\  SzS^,  for  "p^Vs?,  huthg;  SepL 
£ai^<^v;  Vulg.  Sorho)^  the  name  of  a  town,  which  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  among  those  settled  by  the  sons  of 
£zra  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv,  18).  It  appar- 
ently was  the  same  as  the  town  of  Socoh  (q.  v.),  in 
Judah,  probably  the  one  in  the  lowland,  which  was 
better  known  than  the  other,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  associated  places.  It  appears  from  its  mention  in 
this  list  that  it  was  cok>nized  by  a  roan  or  a  pUce  nameil 
Heben  '*The Targuro,  phiying  on  the  passage  after  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to 
Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jored,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as 
titles  of  him.  He  was  '  the  robba  of  Soco  because  he 
sheltered  C^SD)  the  house  of  Israel  with  his  virtue' " 
(Smith),    See  Shoco;  Shocho. 

So'choh  (Heb.  Sokoh\  HSt?..  i.q.  iSocho  and  Socoh; 
Sept,  2«xw  V.  r.  Xutx^w ;  Vulg.  Socko),  a  town  in  Solo- 


mon's ooromissariat  assigned  to  Hepher  ( 1  Kings  iv, 
10) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Socoh  (q.  v.)  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  35). 

Socialism,  a  general  term  applied  to  several 
schemes  of  social  arrangement  which  advocate  com- 
munity of  property,  and  abandon  or  motlifv  individual 
industr}',  the  rights  of  marriage,  and  of  the  family.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  Socialism,  two  clemeiUs  are  to 
be  considered :  (1)  the  judgment  of  tiocialism  on  existing 
institutions  and  practices  and  on  their  results;  (2)  the 
various  plans  which  it  has  pn^iNised  for  doing  better. 
Socialism  affirms  that  the  evils  it  complains  of  are  ir- 
remediable in  the  present  constitution  of  society.  In 
the  opinion  of  Socialists,  the  existing  arrangements  of 
society  in  respect,  to  property  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are,  as  a  means  to  the  general 
good,  a  total  failure.  First  among  existing  evils  may 
be  mentionetl  that  o( poret-fg.  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty is  upheld  and  commended  principally  as  being  the- 
means  by  which  labor  and  frugality  are  insured  their 
reward  and  mankind  enabled  to  emerge  from  indigence. 
But  Socialism  urges  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives,  dependent  on  legal  or  volniitary  charity ;  that, 
many  are  outstripped  by  others  who  are  possessed  of 
superior  energy  or  prudence;  that  the  reward,  instead 
of  being  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the 
individual,  is  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  it;  that  the 
great  majority  are  what  they  are  bom  to  be---some  to 
be  rich  without  work^  others  to  become  rich  bg  work, 
but  the  great  majority  are  born  to  hard  work  and  pov- 
erty through  lirp ;  that  competition  is,  for  the  people,  a 
system  of  exienniuatioii,  resulting  from  the  continual 
fall  of  labor.  '*  Cheapness,"  t  hey  say,  *'  is  advantageous 
to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  iutroducing  the  seeds  of 
ruinous  anarehy  among  the  proilucers."  The  Fourierists 
(M.  Considerant,  Destinie  Sociule  i,  35-87)  enumerate 
the  evils  of  existing  civilization  in  the  following  order : 
"  1.  It  employs  an  enormous  quantity  of  labor  and  of 
human  power  unprodnctively,  or  in  the  wurk  of  destruc- 
tion, e.  g.  in  sustaining  armies,  courts,  niagietrntes,  etc. ; 
in  allowing  *good  society,'  people  who  pass  their  lives 
in  doing  nutliing,  also  in  allowing  philosophers,  meta- 
physicians, |>oU(ical  men,  who  produce  nothing  but  dis- 
turbance and  sterile  discussions.  2.  That  even  the  in- 
dustry and  powers  which,  iu  the  present  system,  arc  dc- 
voteil  to  production  do  not  produce  more  than  a  small 
|K)rtion  of  what  they  might  produce  if  better  directed 
and  employed,"  e.  g. ''  the  wastefidness  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the  country 
among  the  various  producers."  Socialism  seeks  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vices  and  suffering  of  men.  not  by  indi- 
vidual regeneration  and  reformation,  but  by  a  new  social 
organization.  It  is  the  employment  of  |X)litical  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  a  moral  purpose.  Proceeding  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  individual  is  wholly  or  largely 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  it  seeks  to  make  the  lat-. 
ter  as  favorable  as  possible.  Thus  it  makes  a  religion 
of  social  regeneration,  and  proposes  to  rcnovato  the 
world  by  a  new  arrangement  of  i>roperty  and  industrial 
interests.  Although  in  some  moa^urc  anticipated  by 
movements  in  the  ancient  world,  socialism  mav  be  con- 
sidered  a  product  of  the  French  devolution,  which  was 
an  anarchic  attack  on  the  social  system  that  had  its 
roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  ^\ges.  The  first  to 
revive  or  bring  socialistic  ideas  into  genernl  notice  was 
Francois  No^l  Babeuf  (1764-97),  in  his  paper  Le  Tri- 
bun  du  Ptuple,  The  idea  from  which  he  started  was 
that  of  equality,  and  he  insisted  that  there  should  be 
no  other  differences  than  those  of  age  and  sex ;  that 
men  differeil  little  in  their  faculties  and  needs,  and  con- 
sequently should  receive  the  same  education  and  fo<K). 
After  his  death  his  system,  Dabouvism,  was  for  some 
time  entirely  forgotten,  mitil,  in  IHJl,  Uuonarotti  again 
attempted  its  propagation  in  the  MouUtur  R^puUicain 
and  Homme  Libre,  The  three  most  noted  develop- 
ments of  Socialism  are  Communism,  Fourierism,  and 
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Saint -Simontsm  or  Hamamtarianuni.  The  Nihilbts 
of  Ruflsia  at  ibis  time  attract  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  towards 
their  extinction.  They  believe  that,  in  order  to  human 
progress,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  present  complicated  social 
phenomena  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  complete  social 
reform,  or  with  a  revolution.  In  April,  1879,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  assassinate  the 
emperor.  This  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds,  many 
of  whom  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  A  number  of 
Socialistic  communities  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. See  Harmonists;  Skparatists;  Shakkbs. 
Others  will  be  treated  in  this  article. 

I.  The  Amana  Society.^Thia  society  takes  its  name 
from  the  Bible  (Cant,  iv,  8),  and  has  iu  location  in  Iowa, 
in  the  town  of  Amaua.  The  members  call  themselves  the 
"  True  Inspiration  Congregations"  (  Wakre  Itupirationt' 
Gemeindm)f  and  are  Germans.  They  came  from  Germany 
in  1842,  and  settletl  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  but  in  1865  they 
removed  to  their  present  location.  The  *'  work  of  inspi- 
ration" began  far  bock  in  the  18th  century,  an  account 
of  the  journeys,  etc.,  of  "  Brother  John  Frederick  Rock" 
in  1719  being  given  in  the  Thirty  r  sixth  CMdion 
of  the  Iwipiration  Reoord,  Finally,  in  181G,  Michael 
Krausert  became  what  they  call  an  **  instrument,"  irnd 
to  him  were  added  several  others,  among  them  Christian 
Metz,  who  was  for  many  years,and  until  his  death  (1867), 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  society.  Another  prominent 
**  instrument"  was  Barbara  Heynemann,  whose  husband, 
George  Landman,  became  spiritual  head  of  the  society. 
The  removal  to  this  country  was  inaugurated  by  Metz, 
who  professed  to  have  a  revelation  so  directing. 

1.  Social  Economy, — ^The  society  was  not  communis- 
tic in  Germany,  and  even  after  removal  to  this  country 
the  community  intended  to  live  simply  as  a  Christian 
c(M]gregatiun.  Being  obliged  to  look  after  the  temporal 
interests  of  each  other,  they  built  workshops,  etc.,  out  of 
a  common  fund,  and  thus  drifted  into  their  present  prac- 
tice. They  have  now  seven  villages,  and  carry  on  farm- 
ing, woollen,  saw,  and  grist  mills.  Each  family  has  a 
house  for  itself;  but  the  members  cat  in  common,  in  cook- 
ing- or  eating-houses,  of  which  there  are  fifteen.  Each 
business  has  its  foreman ;  and  these  leaders,  in  each  vil- 
lage, meet  every  evening  to  consult  and  arrange  for  the 
following  day.  The  civil  or  temporal  government  is  vest- 
ed in  thirteen  trustees,  chosen  annually  by  the  male 
members,  the  trustees  choosing  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  elders  are  men  of  presumably  deep  piety, 
appointed  by  inspiration,  and  preside  at  religious  assem- 
blies. The  members  arc  supplied  with  clothing  and 
other  articles,  excepting  food,  by  an  annual  allowance 
to  each  individual.  Usually  a  neophyte  enters  on  pro- 
bation for  two  years,  and,  if  a  suitable  person,  is  admit- 
ted to  full  membership ;  although  some  are  received  at 
once  into  full  membership  by  **  inspiration."  They  for- 
bid the  use  of  musical  instruments  (except  a  flute),  and 
cxdode  photographs  and  other  pictures,  as  tending  to 
idol-worship.  Although  not  forbidding  maniage,  cel- 
ibacy b  looked  upon  as  meritorious;  and  young  men 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  The  society  is  financially  prosperous,  has  no  debt, 
has  money  at  interest,  and  owned  in  1874  about  25,000 
acres  of  land,  3000  sheep,  1500  head  of  cattle,  200  horses, 
and  2500  hogs,  Mrith  a  population  of  about  1500. 

2.  JReUffion  and  Literature.-^The  society  is  pietistic, 
and  believes  in  inspiration  a»  a  result  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  God.  It  accepts  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  present  inspira- 
tion. It  does  not  practice  baptism,  but  celebrates  the 
liOrd's  supper  whenever  led  by  *'  inspiration."  Inspira- 
tion is  sometimes  private,  at  other  times  public ;  and  the 
warnings,  reproofs,  etc.,  thus  received  are  iirritten  down 
in  yearly  volumes,  entitled  Year-bookt  of  the  True 
Intpiration  Cof^regationg,  When  a  member  offends 
against  the  rules  of  society,  he  is  admonished  by  the 


elders;  and  if  he  do  not  amend,  expulnon  followa. 
These  roles  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  enooniage 
sobriety,  reverence,  honesty,  and  abstinence.  They 
hold  religious  services  on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  mornings,  and  every  evening.  They  keep  New- 
year's  as  a  holiday,  and  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Holy 
Week  are  their  great  religious  festivals  At  least  onoe 
a  year  there  is  an  "  Untereuchung,"  or  inquisition  of  the 
whole  community,  including  children — an  examination 
of  its  spiritual  condition,  in  which  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  make  confession  of  sins.  Their  hymnology  is 
found  in  The  Voice  from  Zion  (Ebenezer,  1851,  pp.  958), 
and  another  hymn-book  in  regular  use,  Psalnu  ajler  the 
Manner  of  David^  etc  (Amana,  la.,  1871).  Among 
their  books  is  Innocent  Amutemtaat  (^Uneekuldiger  Zeii^ 
vertreib)j  a  mass  of  pious  doggerel;  Jenui'  A,  B,  C  for 
his  Schoiars,  also  in  rhyme ;  ihymes  on  the  Sufferings, 
Deathf  Burial,  and  Ascension  of  Christ, 

II.  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  WaSingfortL—TbM 
society  is  of  American  origin,  having  for  its  founder  the 
present  head,  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  bom  in  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmooth, 
Andover,  and  Yale.  While  in  the  latter  institution  he 
entered  upon  a  new  experience  and  new  views  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  which  took  the  name  of  Perfection- 
ism.  In  1834  he  went  to  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  slowly 
gathered  about  him  a  small  company  of  believers,  and 
iu  1847  had  forty  persons  in  his  own  congregation,  be- 
sides small  gatherings  in  other  states  who  recognised 
him  as  leader.  Not  a  Communist  at  first,  Mr.  Noyes, 
in  1845,  made  known  his  peculiar  views,  and  b^^n  cau- 
tiously to  practice  them  in  1846.  The  oommnnity  were 
mobbed  and  driven  from  the  place,  and  in  1848  settled 
in  Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Other  communities  were 
established,  but  all  were  eventually  merged  in  those  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn.  After  various  re* 
verses,  they  began  to  accumulate  property,  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  the  preserving  of  fruits,  etc,  and  in  1874 
had  640  acres  of  land  near  Oneida,  with  240  at  Walling- 
ford. In  ten  years  (1857>66)  they  had  netted  $180,580, 
and  were  worth  over  $500,000.  The  two  communities 
must  be  counted  as  one,  and  the  members  are  inter- 
changeable at  wilL  In  February,  1874,  they  numbered 
283  persons,  181  males  and  152  females.  The  memben 
are  mostly  Americans,  largely  recruited  from  New  Eng- 
land. 

1.  Daily  Life^  etc.— The  members  live  in  one  large 
building,  the  older  people  occupying  separate  chambers, 
the  younger  sleeping  two  together.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion style  of  dress,  although  plainness  is  expected  of  alL 
They  have  twenty-one  standing  committees — on  finance, 
amusements,  arbitration,  etc ;  and,  besides  this,  the  du- 
ties of  administration  are  divided  among  forty-eight  de- 
partments, as  publication,  education,  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, etc  Every  Sunday  morning  a  meeting  is  held 
of  the  **  Business  Board,"  composed  of  the  heads  of  all 
the  departments,  and  any  members  of  the  community 
who  choose  to  attend.  The  children  are  lefl  to  the  care  of 
their  mothers  until  weaned,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
general  nursery,  under  '*  care-takers,"  who  are  both  men 
and  women.  They  have  no  sermon  or  public  prayers, 
and  address  one  another  as  Mr.  or  Miss,  except  when  the 
women  were  married  before  they  entered  the  society. 
An  annual  allowance  of  thirty-three  dollars  is  made  to 
each  woman,  the  men  ordering  clothes  when  in  need. 
In  the  school  the  Bible  is  the  prominent  text-book,  but 
a  liberal  education  is  encouraged.  They  receive  mem- 
bers with  great  care,  but  exact  no  probation. 

2.  Religious  Belief— The  Perfectionists  hold  to  the 
Bible  as  the  *'  text-book  of  the  spirit  of  troth,*'  to  Jesua 
Christ  as  **  the  eternal  Son  of  God,"  and  to  "  the  apostlea 
and  Primirive  Church  as  the  exponents  of  thee  veriasting 
Gospel."  They  believe  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  the  final  kingdom  of  God  then  began  in  the 
heavens;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
visible  world  is  now  approaching ;  that  its  approach  is 
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ushering  in  the  second  and  final  resarrection  and  Judg- 
ment ;  that  a  C1)urch  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the 
approaching  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become  its 
duplicate  and  representative;  that  inspiration,  or  open 
communication  with  God  and  the  heavens,  involving 
perfect  holiness,  is  the  element  of  connection  between 
the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  power  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  to  reign  in  the  world.  They  also  teach  that 
'*  the  Gospel  provides  for  complete  salvation  from  sin," 
which,  they  say,  '^  is  the  foundstion  needed  by  all  other 
reformers."  Community  of  goods  and  of  persons  they 
believe  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus,  and  hold  that 
communism  is  *'  the  social  state  of  the  resurrection.*'  In 
their  system,  *<  complex  marriage  takes  the  place  of  sim- 
ple,** they  affirming  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  property  in  person  and  property  in  things; 
and  that  the  same  spirit  which  aliolished  exclusivencss 
in  regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  al- 
lowed full  scope  fur  it,  exdusiveness  in  regard  to  wom- 
en and  children.  ^Complex  marriage"  means  that, 
within  the  limits  of  their  community,  any  man  and 
woman  may  freely  cohabit,  having  gained  each  other's 
consent  through  a  third  party.  They  arc  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  efficacy  of  the  *'  faith  cure,"  and  quote  in- 
stances in  which  invalids  have  been  instantltf  restored 
to  perfect  health  in  answer  to  prayer. 

This  community  has  lately  taken  an  important  step 
towards  reorganization  by  formally  abandoning  the  sys- 
tem of  complex  marriage  that  father  John  Humphrey 
Kuyes  has  consistently  advocated  for  so  many  years. 
Considerable  opposition  having  been  experienced  be- 
cause of  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes  asserted 
to  exist,  father  Noyes  has  decided  to  abandon  his  scheme 
called  stirpiculture  in  practice,  while  retaining  it  in 
theory.  Ue  accordingly  wrote  (Aug.  20, 1879)  a  mes- 
sage to  the  community,  containing  modifications  in  their 
platform,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

I.  To  give  op  the  practice  of  complex  marringe,  not  ns 
renouncing  belief  in  the  principles  and  prospective  finality 
of  that  instltation,  bnt  in  deference  to  the  pnbHc  sentlmeot 
evidently  rising  against  it 

IL  To  place  themselves  as  a  commnnity,  not  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Shakers,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  that  or  the 
world,  on  the  other,  bnt  on  PaoPs  platform,  which,  while 
allowing  marriage  as  a  concession  to  human  weakness, 
prefers  cellbacv  as  the  holier  and  more  perfect  state. 

IIL  To  continne  to  hold  their  bnsiness  and  property  in 
common:  to  continue  to  live  together,  and  to  eat  at  the 
same  table ;  to  retain  the  common  department  for  infants 
and  juveniles,  and  to  maintain  the  practice  of  regular 
evening  meetings  for  mntnal  criticism. 

The  platform  contained  in  the  communication  was 
adopted  by  a  formal  vote  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Aug.  26,  abolishing  the  offensive  abomination  of  com- 
plex marriage  at  a  stroke.  The  society  will  hereafter, 
therefore,  consist  of  two  classes  of  members — celibates, 
and  married  persons  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife  under  the  laws  of  marriage  as  generally  under- 
stood. The  family  idea  is  left,  it  is  true ;  but  with  per- 
manent families  within  the  community  family  it  is 
shorn  of  its  main  significance,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
common  work,  a  common  interest  in  commercial  vent- 
ures, and  a  common  property.  Among  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  this  community  are,  Paul  not  Carnal ;  The 
Perfectumist ;  The  Way  of  Holinest ;  Berean  Witmu ; 
Spiritual  Magazine ;  Free  Church  Circular  ;  Bible  Com' 
munitm ;  History  of  American  Socialism ;  and  Essay  on 
Scientific  Propagation  (the  latter  two  by  J.  H.  Noyes). 

III.  A  urora  and  Bethel  Communes, — The  founder  and 
present  ruler  of  these  communities  is  Dr.  Keil,  a  Prus- 
sian, bom  in  1811.  At  first  a  man-milliner,  he  became 
a  mystic,  and  afterwards,  at  Pittsburgh,  made  open  pro- 
fession of  his  belief.  He  gat  hcred  a  number  of  Germans 
about  him,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  being  to 
be  worshipped,  and  later  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  He  began  to  plan  a  commu- 
nism somewhat  resembling  that  of  Rapp,  but  without 
the  celibate  principle.    His  foUowers,  in  1844,  removed 


to  Bethel,  Ho.,  and  took  up  four  sections  of  land,  or 
2660  acres,  to  which  they  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  possessed  4000  acres.  In  1874  they  numbered 
abo^it  200  persons.  In  1865  Dr.  Keil,  with  about  80 
persons,  removed  to  Oregon,  and  the  following  year  set- 
tied  at  Aurora.  They  numbered  in  1874  nearly  400 
people,  and  owned  about  18,000  acres  of  land. 

The  government  at  Aurora  is  vested  in  Dr.  Keil,  who 
is  both  president  and  preacher,  and  has  for  his  advisers 
four  of  the  elder  memb^s,  chosen  by  himself.  The 
preacher  and  head  of  the  Bethel  Commune  isMr.Giese, 
with  six  trustees,  chosen  by  the  members.  The  people 
of  both  communes  are  plain,  frugal,  industrious  Ger- 
mans, with  simple  tastes,  and  seem  contented  and  hap- 
py. They  hold  to  principles  which  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  1.  That  all  government  should 
be  parental,  to  imitate  the  parental  government  of  God. 
2.  That  society  should  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
family,  having  all  interests  and  property  absolutely  in 
common.  8.  That  neither  religion  nor  the  harmony  of 
nature  teaches  community  in  anything  further  than 
property  and  labor.  Hence  the  family  life  is  strictly 
maintained,  and  all  sexual  irregularities  are  absolutely 
rejected.  Religious  service  is  held  twice  a  month,  and 
after  the  Lutheran  stvle. 

IV.  Icarians. — This  community  was  the  offspring 
of  the  dreams  of  £tienne  Cabet,  who  was  bom  in  Dijon, 
France,  in  1788.  Cabet  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
became  a  politician  and  writer.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Carbonari,  a  member  of  the  French  Legislature, 
wrote  a  historv  of  the  French  Revolution  of  Julv,  was 
condenmed  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  fled  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  wrote  the  Voyage  to  Icaria,  In  this  book 
he  described  a  communistic  Utopia,  and  in  1848  set 
sail,  with  a  number  of  persons,  for  Texas,  where  be 
started  an  actual  Icaria.  Sixty-nijie  persons  formed 
the  advance-guard,  which  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever, 
and  disorganized  by  the  time  Cabet  arrived  in  the  next 
year.  They  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  and  were  established 
in  that  deserted  Mormon  town,  May,  1850.  llicy  num- 
bered here,  at  one  time,  not  less  than  1500  persons,  and 
labored  and  planted  with  success ;  bnt  Cabet  developed 
a  dictatorial  spirit,  which  produced  a  split  in  the  socie- 
ty. Ue  and  some  of  his  followers  went  to  St.  Lonis, 
where  bo  died  in  1856.  Shortly  after,  the  Illinois  colo- 
ny came  to  an  end,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  settled 
upon  their  Iowa  estate,  about  four  miles  from  Coming. 
They  own  at  the  present  time  1936  acres  of  land ;  num- 
ber 65  members  and  11  families,  most  of  whom  are 
French.  They  live  under  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Cabet,  which  lays  down  the  equality  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  holding  all  things  in  com- 
mon, abolishes  servitude  and  servants,  commands  mar- 
riage under  penalties,  provides  for  education,  and  re- 
quires that  the  majority  shall  mle.  In  practice  they 
elect  a  president  once  a  year,  who  is  the  executive  otR^ 
cer,  but  whose  powers  are  strictly  limited.  They  have 
also  four  directors,  who  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
and  direct  the  other  members.  They  have  no  religious 
observances.     Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  amusement. 

y.  Bishop  JJiU  Commune^  now  extinct,  was  formed  by 
Swedish  pietists,  who  settled  in  Henry  County,  111.,  Oc- 
tober, 1846.  Others  followed,  until,  by  the  summer  of 
1848,  they  numbered  800  persons.  At  first  they  were 
ver}'  poor,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  under  sheds; 
but  by  industry  and  economy  they  prospered,  so  that, 
in  1859,  they  owned  10,000  acres  of  land  and  a  town. 
Their  religious  life  was  very  simple.  Two  se^^•ice8  were 
held  on  Sunday  and  one  each  week-night.  They  dis- 
couraged amusements  as  tending  to  worldliness,  and  af- 
ter a  while  the  young  people  became  discontented  with 
the  dull  community  life.  It  was  determined,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  to  divide  the  property,  which  was  done. 
Dissensions  still  continuing,  a  further  division  was  made, 
each  family  receiving  its  share,  and  the  commune  ceased 
to  exist. 

VI.  Cedar  Vale  Community  is  a  communistic  society 
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near  Oedar  Vale,  Howard  Cob,  Kansas  and  was  begun  in 
January,  1 87 1 .  Its  membeis  were  recruited  from  among 
two  essentially  diflereut  classes  of  Socialists — the  Rus- 
sian Materiali<»ts  and.  American  Spiritualists.  They 
numbered  in  1874  four  males,  one  female,  one  child ; 
and  on  probation,  two  males,  one  female,  and  one  child. 
They  arc  organized  under  the  name  of  the  PnoGiussaiVE 
Community,  and  hold  to  community  of  goods  and  to 
entire  freedom  of  opinion. 

VII.  Social  Freedom  Commumty  is  a  oommuuistic 
society  established  early  in  1874,  in  Chesterfield  County, 
Va.  It  has  two  women,  one  man,  and  three  boys  as 
*^  full  members,"  with  foar  women  and  five  men  as  **  pro- 
bationary members."  They  own  a  farm  of  383  acres, 
and  are  attempting  general  farming,  sawing,  grinding, 
etc  The  members  are  all  Americans.  They  hoM  to 
"  unity  of  interests,  and  political,  religious,  and  social 
freedom ;  that  every  individual  shall  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  herself  or  himself."  They  have  no  constitution 
or  by-laws;  ignore  man*s  total  depravity,  and  believe 
that  all  who  are  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire 
of  progress  can  be  governed  by  love  and  moral  suasion. 

See  Holyoake,  History  of  Cooperation  (1876) ;  Noyes, 
iliaiory  of  Ameriam  Socialism  (1870);  Stein,  Der  So' 
cialismut  und  Communitmus  des  heutigen  Frankreichs 
(1844),  and  Geschichte  der  socialen  Bewegunffen  in 
Frcmkreich  (1849-51).  For  information  as  to  societies 
mentioned  in  this  article  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Nordhoff,  Commumsiic  Sodetiet  of  the  United  States 
(N.  Y.  1875). 

Socialists.    Sec  SociAuaM. 

Society,  a  combination  of  persons  uniting  in  a  fel- 
lowship for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  having  com- 
mon objects,  principles,  and  laws.  Many  such  combina- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  different  religious  objects,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  which  are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  prayer-books, 
and  tracts,  founded  in  1G98 ;  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  carrying 
Christianity  to  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of 
the  Dritish  empire,  established  in  1701 ;  and  others, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  as  Biblk  Societies,  etc  Since  convocations 
and  diocesan  svnods  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the  dutv 
of  providing  for  missions,  the  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  preparation  and  publication  of  devotional 
worics,  and  similar  objects,  have  devolved  upon  volun- 
tary associations.  These  societies,  being  formed  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  necessarily  free 
from  ecclesiastical  rule  or  regulation,  and  their  consti- 
tution is  thus  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  object. 
In  the  Church  of  England  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
relation  to  these  societies,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
members  of  the  Church  having  the  sanction  of  their 
diocesan  before  joining  such  associations.  The  real 
question  is,  whether  any  such  society  involves  in  its 
constitution  or  practices  a  violation  of  canonical  law 
or  established  discipline.  The  matter  was  finally  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  In  the  United 
States  such  societies  are  often  organized  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  they  represent,  or  are  endorsed 
by  several  churches,  and  thus  become  their  acknowl- 
edged agency  in  that  direction.  Of  the  latter  the 
American  Bible  Society  is  a  notable  example. 

Society  People,  a  name  given  to  the  Covenant- 
ers in  Scotland  by  Wodrow  (iii,  357)  and  others,  be- 
cause they  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual 
religious  intercourse  and  edification. 

Sociniaoism,  a  development  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
has  for  its  leading  feature  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  ^- 
vine  nature,  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  typical  and 
unique  man,  displaying  in  so  unprecedented  a  manner 
those  higher  characteristics  of  human  nature  which 
make  It  a  shadow  of  the  divine  nature  that  ho  was 
called  the  Son  of  God.    See  Soci>'us. 


I.  System  of  Theology. — Socinianism  repreaenta  Jesua 
as  having  been  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  a  super- 
natural interpositiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  a  man  free  from  original  sin  and  its 
evil  inclinationB,  but  only  a  man.  He  was  outwardly 
anointed  prophet,  priest,  and  king  at  his  baptism  by  a 
material  descent  of  a  divine  force  and  efiicacy  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove;  but  hia  full  commission 
was  given  to  him  during  some  one  or  more  interviews 
which  h^  bad  with  God  when  rapt  up  into  heaven, 
probably  during  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  Ue 
was  (shutting  out  any  idea  of  deity)  the  anointed  Son 
of  God,  and  was  established  in  the  fulness  of  his  do- 
minion by  God,  who  raised  him  (not  by  any  co-opera- 
tion of  his  own)  from  the  dead,  and  delegated  to  him  a 
supreme  authority  over  men  and  angels.  But  in  all 
this  he  ia  only  a  created  being,  and  worship  rendered 
to  him  should  only  be  given  to  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God,  not  as  his  own  right.  The  Socinian  sys- 
tem discards  altogether  the  idea  of  union  between  di- 
vine and  human  nature,  alleging  that  the  two  are  so 
infinitely  removed  from  each  other  that  union  between 
them  is  an  impossibility.  Its  later  development  doca 
not  recognise  Chrisl  as,  in  any  sense,  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, denies  the  supernatural  origin  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  him  bv  the  earlier  form  of  the  beresv,  and 
looks  upon  him  only  as  a  very  exalted  saint  and  moral 
teacher. 

Socinianism,  however,  ia  not  merely  a  system  of  ne- 
gations, but  includes  positive  propositions.  It  not  only 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  positively  asserts 
that  the  Godhead  is  one  in  person  as  well  as  in  essence. 
It  not  only  denies  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  positively  asserts  that  he  was  a  mere  man — that 
is,  a  man,  and  nothing  else  or  more  than  a  man.  It 
not  only  denies  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  but 
it  asserts  that  men,  by  their  own  repentance  and  good 
works,  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favor ;  and  thus,  while  denying 
that,  in  any  proper  sense,  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  it 
teaches  that  men  save  themselves — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
they  need  salvation.  It  denies  that  the  Spirit  is  a  per- 
son who  possesses  the  divine  nature,  and  teaches  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  describes  or  expresses 
merely  a  quality  or  attribute  of  God. 

In  its  theology  Socinianism  represents  God  as  a  be- 
ing whose  moral  character  is  composed  exclusively  of 
goodness  and  mercyt  desiring  merely  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures;  thus  virtually  excluding  from  his  char- 
acter that  immaculate  holiness  which  leads  him  to  hate 
sin,  and  that  inflexible  justice  which  constrains  him  to 
inflict  upon  the  impenitent  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. It  also  denies  that  (lod  foresees  the  actions  of 
his  creatures,  or  knows  anything  about  them  until 
they  come  to  pass;  except  in  some  special  cases  in 
which  he  has  foreordained  the  event,  and  foresees  it 
because  he  foreordained  it.  That  they  may  not  seem 
to  ilerogate  from  God's  omniscience,  they  admit  that 
God  knows  all  things  that  are  knowable;  but  they 
contend  that  contingent  events  are  unknowable,  even 
by  an  infinite  being. 

In  its  anthropology  Socinianism  denies,  in  substance, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  all  original  depravity,  and  asserts 
that  men  are  now,  as  to  all  moral  qualities,  tendeiiclca, 
and  capacities,  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  race 
was  created.  Having  no  original  righteousness,  Adam, 
when  he  sinned,  did  not  lose  any  quality  of  that  sort. 
He  simply  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  but  retained 
the  same  mural  uatura  with  which  he  was  created. 
Created  naturally  mortal,  he  would  have  died  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not.  Men  are  now,  in  their  moral 
nature  and  tendencies,  just  as  pure  and  holy  as  Adan; 
when  created;  without,  however, any  positive  tendency 
towards  God  or  towards  sin.  Men  are  now  under  niore 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  Adam  was,  because  of 
the  many  examples  of  sin,  which  increase  the  proba- 
bilities of  actually  falling  into  sin.    Some  avoid  sin 
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altogether,  sod  obtna  eternal  blettedneas  as  a  raward; 
others  sin,  but  there  is  no  difficoUy  in  obtaining  for- 
giveness from  God,  and  thus  escaping  the  consequences 
of  transgression. 

In  its  Cbristology  this  system  naturally  denies  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  declares  that  Ofarist  had 
nothing  to  do  In  the  world  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
mission  bat  to  commnnicate  fuller  and  more  certain 
information  about  the  divine  character  and  goveni- 
ment,  the  path  o^  duty  and  future  blessedness,  and  to 
eet  before  men  an  example  of  obedience  to  God*s  law 
and  wilL  ■  The  old  Sodnians  rejected,  therefore,  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ  altogether,  or  conjoined  and 
confounded  it  with  the  Icingly  one;  while  the  modem 
Socinians  abolish  the  icingly  office  and  resolve  all  into 
the  prophetioaL  His  suflering  of  death,  of  course,  did 
not  belong  to  the  execution  of  the  priestly,  but  of  the 
prophetical  office ;  in  other  words,  its  sole  object  and 
design  were  confined  within  the  general  ranp:e  of  serv- 
ing to  declare  and  confirm  to  men  the  wiU  of  God. 
Thus  was  revealed  an  immortalitv  bevond  death,  of 
which  no  certainty  bad  been  given  to  men  before 
Christ^s  death. 

With  respect  to  eschatology  Socinianism  denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  thing  absurd  and  impossi- 
-ble.  It  holds  to  what  is  called  a  resurrection,  which 
is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  satne  body,  but  the  forma- 
tion and  the  union  to  the  soul  of  a  difTerent  bodv.  It 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment;  but 
Socinians  are  divided  betireen  the  two  theories  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wiclced  (held  by  older  Socinians) 
and  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  (adopted  by  modem 
Socinians). 

As  regards  the  Ghuich  and  its  sacraments,  Socinian- 
ism  teaches  that  the  Church  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  divine  institution,  but  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  men,  drawn  together  by  simihirity  of  views  and  a 
desire  to  promote  one  another's  welfare.  The  object 
of  the  sacraments  is  to  tradk  men,  and  to  impress  di- 
vine tmth  upon  tlieir  minds;  and  they  are  in  no  way 
whatever  connected  with  any  act  on  God's  part  in  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blcssiuga. 

II.  The  i^ec^.->LiBlius  Socinus  (q.  v.)  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  tme  founder  of  the  Sodnian  system, 
though  his  nephew,  Faustus,  was  its  chief  defender  and 
promulgator.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is  usuaHy  traced 
by  their  own  writers  to  the  year  1646,  when  colleges 
or  conferences  of  about  forty  individuals  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  chiefly  at  Vibenaa,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  purer  faith  by 
discarding  a  number  of  opinions  held  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Papists— although  this  accoimt  is  discredited  by 
Hosheim  and  others.  The  first  catechism  and  confes- 
«ian  of  the  Socinians  was  printed  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
in  1574,  at  which  tiitae  the  sect  received  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  See  Catecmissi,  11,8.  George  Schoroann 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  early  So- 
cinian  creed.  This  catechism  was,  however,  supplanted 
in  the  I7th  century  by  the  Raoovian  Catechism,  com- 
posed by  Schnudz,  a  learned  German  Socinian,  who 
had  settled  in  Poland.  From  Poland,  Socinian  doc- 
trines were  carried,  in  1568,  into  TransA'lvania,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  and  exertions  of  George  Blan- 
dnta,  a  Polbh  physician.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  Poland  was  the  stronghold  of  this  sect;  but  in 
1658,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom ;  and  this  severe  edict  being 
repeated  in  1661,  they  were  completely  rooted  out  from 
the  country.  The  father  of  ScHsinianism  in  England 
was  John  Biddle,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  the  first  wlio  openly  taught  principles  sub- 
versive of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
publication  of  Riddle's  Twofold  Catechitm  caused  great 
excitement  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Various  answers  to  this  Socinian  pamphlet  appeared; 
but  the  most  able  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Owen,  in  his  Viudkia  EvangeOca,    The  Biddelians 


were  never  nomeroos,  aAd  speedily  disappeared.  The 
modem  Socinians,  who  took  the  name  of  Unitarians 
(q.  v.),  were  not  a  conspicuous  party  in  England  till  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  Priestley  and  others  pub- 
licly avowed  and  propagated  antitriiritarian  sentiments. 
A  oonaiderable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  modem  So- 
cinians. Both  the  Socini,  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well 
as  their  immediate  followers,  admitted  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Mar}',  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  worshipped,  as  having  been  advanced  by 
God  to  the  government  of  the  whole  crated  universe 
—doctrines  usually  rejected  by  the  modem  Socinians. 
These  latter  are  now,  at  least  in  the  Unite<l  States, 
quite  generally  substituting,  for  Socfnianism  proper,  the 
pantheistic  infidelity  of  Germany,  though  under  a  sort 
of  profession  of  Christianity. 

See  Cunningham,  I/utorical  Theology^  ii ;  Gardner, 
FaUh»  of  ike  Woridy  s.  v. ;  Cottle,  Enay  on  SocMan" 
itm  f  Best,  Letters  on  Soeinianum ;  Fuller,  Socinian  and 
CalwmHic  S^fewe  (8vo) ;  Groves,  Linet  to  a  Socmian 
Ffiendf  Socimanunif  Ritt,  Growth^  and  Danger  of  in 
the  Chrittian  Diteififf  iii,  429;  also  the  list  in  Malcom, 
Theoiogioal  Index ^  s.  v. 

fik>CilllaiUi.      Sec  SOCfNL^NISM. 

Sodiras,  FatiflttiB  {FoubIo  Sozzini)^  the  real 
foumler  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was  the  nephew  of  Lnlius 
Snciims  (q.  v.),  and  was  related,  through  his  mother, 
with  I  he  famous  rnce  of  the  Piocolomini.  He  woe  bora  in 
Sienna,  Italy,  Dec.  6, 1639,  and  was  orphaned  at  a  tender 
age.  His  early  training  was  neglected,  and  his  education 
irremediably  defective.  Theological  questions  engaged 
his  mind  white  he  was  yet  employed  in  the  study  of  ju- 
rispradenoe  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  largely  determined  by  the  anti-Roman  train- 
ing be  teceived,  his  uncle  Lttlius  acting  as  his  principal 
instractor.  In  1562  the  papers  of  Lielius,  then  recently 
deceased,  came  into  the  possession  of  Faustus,  and  their 
study  c«tnt)rmed  the  opinions  held  by  him,  so  that  they 
hecame  ct »n vict ions.  He  was  wont  to  deelare  that,  aside 
from  the  Bible,  his  only  instractor  had  been  his  uncle 
Lnlfus. 

I.  Life  and  Ijobort. — ^The  literary  life  of  Socinus  be- 
gan in  1562  with  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
JCstpHcatio  Primm  Partis  Primi  Capitis  Evang,  Joamns 
— in  eflbct  a  declaration  of  antitrinitarian  principles; 
but  twelve  yean  of  courtier  life  in  Florence  intenrupted 
his  activity  in  this  direction.  A  single  minor  work, 
De  S.  Script.  Auforitafe,  belongs  to  this  period.  He 
subsequently  devoted  four  years  (1574  to  1578)  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  system  and  the  propagating  of  his 
views,  his  residence  tieing  at  Basle ;  and  at  this  time  he 
wrote  two  of  his  most  important  works,  the  De  Jesu 
Chrisio  Sifratore  and  the  De  Statu  Primi  ffominis  ante 
Lapsum.  From  Basle  lie  went  to  Trsnsylvanis,  and 
thence,  in  1579,  to  avoid  the  plague,  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Socinus  now  undertook  the  work  of  unifying  and  or- 
ganizing the  scattered  Unitarian  elements  which  exbr- 
ed,  especially  among  the  upper  classes  of  Polish  society ; 
but  his  success  was  not  at  first  encouraging.  Anabap- 
tist views  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  prevented  his 
own  admission  into  the  Unitarian  society  at  Cracow 
during  four  years,  because  he  declined  rebaptism  as  a 
needless  ceremony.  He  came,  however,  to  be  in  time 
regarded  as  the  recognised  and  principal  champion  of 
the  sect  His  discussions  and  writings  secured  to  it 
prominence  and  reputation,  and  gradually  produced  a 
;  measure  of  agreement  in  the  views  of  its  adherents.  In 
1608  the  Synod  of  Rakov,  or  Kacovia,  settled  the  special- 
ly controverted  question  of  rcbaptism  by  approving  the 
teachings  of  Socinus. 

But  few  events  belong  to  Socinus^s  private  life  which 
claim  notice  in  this  place.  He  left  (Cracow  in  1588  to 
avoid  persecution  by  the  king,  Stephen  Bathori,  and  set- 
tled in  the  adjoining  village  of  l^wUkowlce,  where  he 
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married  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  the  daughter  of  Chriatoph 
Morsztyn.  At  the  same  time  he  became  impoverished 
through  the  loss  of  his  Italian  properties.  Uo  soon  re- 
turned  to  Cracow.  In  1588  he  secured  the  favor  of  tho 
Lithuanian  Unitarians,  whose  synod  he  visited  at  Brzesc. 
The  other  features  of  his  history  are  simply  iilastrative 
of  the  bigotry  of  his  age.  He  was  exposed  to  frequent 
persecution,  now  at  the  hands  of  a  military  mob  <1594), 
then  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  students  of  Cracow, 
who  were  incited  to  their  action  by  Komish  priests 
(1598).  They  dragged  him  from  a  sick-bed  to  the 
streets,  beat  him,  sacked  his  house,  and  burned  his  books 
and  writings.  To  avoid  his  foes  he  again  left  Craoow, 
and  lived  in  a  neighboring  village,  Ludawioc,  until  he 
died  March  3, 1604.  His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bibliotkeca  Fratrum  PoUmorum,  vol  i  and 
it.  They  also  bear  the  title />iir«/»/$weMuC^ia{>iiviia 
in  Duos  Tomos  Di^incUu  They  include  expositions  of 
Scripture ;  polemica  against  Koroanists,  Protestants,  and 
Unitarians;  and  dogmatical  writings.  The  more  im* 
portant  arc  the  Praledionea  Theohgica  and  tho  Ckris" 
tianm  ReligionU  Breviesima  InttUutio  per  InUnrog,  et 
ltupont.t  etc,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Frcffmrntum 
Catechismi  Priofis  F,  L,  S,  qui  perOt  in  Cracovitnsi 
Refum  ejus  Direptiane. 

Immediately  after  Socinns's  death  the  Raonvian  Cate- 
chism, which  had  been  prepared  by  him,  but  which  was 
completed  by  Sohmalz,  Moskorzowski,  and  Volkel,  was 
published  in  tho  Polish  language  (1605).  A  German 
edition  appeared  in  1608,  and  one  in  Latin,  with  notes 
and  additions,  in  1609.  Oeder  brought  oat  a  new  edition 
in  1789,  which  waa  based  on  that  of  1609,  and  which 
affords  a  good  compendium  of  Sodnian  theology.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  refbtation  by  the  editor. 

IL  FoUowers, — Numerouscongregationfl  of  Unitarians, 
whose  membeirs  were  chiefly  of  noble  rank,  had  been 
formed  in  Poland  by  the  time  Socinus  died,  that  at  Ra- 
kov  being  the  largest.  They  supported  many  schools,  to 
which  the  most  capable  teachers  vrere  appointed,  and  in 
which  the  most  prominent  theologians  delivered  occa- 
sional lectures.  A  press  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment at  Rakov  promoted  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  Socinian  authors.  A  general  synod, 
which  met  annually  at  Rakov,  and  subordinate  particular 
synods,  furnished  an  effective  organization  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Socinian  cause. 
Bat  the  most  influential  factor  at  work  in  securing  this 
result  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  large  number  of  distin- 
guished pastors,  theologians,  and  scholars  which  the 
community  produced.  The  names  of  Valentin  Schmalz, 
Jerome  Moscorovius  (Moskorzowski),  Johann  Creli 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  are  recognised  as  those  of  men  who 
in  their  time  exercised  a  roost  powerful  influence  over 
the  history  of  the  Polish  Church  and  State.  The  prog- 
ress of  Socinianism  was,  however,  stopped,  and  its  very 
existence  assailed,  by  the  Romuh  reaction  under  Sigia- 
mund  II  of  Poland  and  his  son,  Vladislav  IV.  An  insult 
offered  to  the  crucifix  by  some  pupils  of  the  Rakov 
school  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  complaint  of  sacri- 
lege, which  involved  the  whole  community  of  Unita- 
rians. In  violation  of  law,  and  in  disregard  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  they  were  condemned.  The  school  at  Ra- 
oovia  was  destroyed,  the  church  transferred  from  the 
possession  of  its  Arian  owners,  and  the  clergy  and 
teachers  declared  infamous  and  oulawed.  Other  schools 
and  churches  were  afterwards  involved  in  similar  niin. 
The  decisive  blows  of  Jesuitism  against  the  Unitarian 
sect  were  not  inflicted,  however,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  John  Casimir — a  Jesuit  and  cardinal— in  1G48. 
The  Cossack  wars  which  raged  in  Southern  Poland 
ruined  many  congregations;  and  when  the  Swedes  in- 
vaded the  country  many  Socinians,  as  well  as  others, 
joined  their  party.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for 
treating  them  as  traitors  to  the  country.  The  Diet  of 
Warsaw  in  1658  decreed  their  banishment,  to  take  effect 
within  three  years,  and  this  term  was  afterwards  short- 
ened to  two  yeara    The  protests  of  Socinian  delegates. 


and  likewise  those  of  Electond  Brandenburg  and  Swe- 
den,  were  disregarded,  and  the  edict  was  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted. 

In  Germany,  Socinianism  had  established  itself  in  the 
University  of  Altorf  through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Ernst 
Soner  (died  1612);  but  when  its  existence  was  diseov* 
ered  the  authoritiea  of  Nuremberg  effected  ita  over- 
throw. Polish  exiles  settled  in  Silesia,  and  held  ^noda 
in  1661  and  1663 ;  but  their  efforts  to  gain  prooelytea 
led  to  unfavorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
to  their  eventual  removal  in  1666.  Certain  depart- 
nienta  of  Bmndenbuig  contained  numerous  Socinian 
oongfegationa  and  communities  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  16th  century.  Everywhere,  however,  they  were 
merely  U^erated.  Oflen  they  were  persecuted.  The 
repeated  efforts  to  extirpate  them  were  so  far  suooessful 
that  in  1888  only  two  Sociniana  were  found  in  Prusiia, 
both  of  them  old  men. 

In  the  Netherlands,  antitrinitarianism  was  at  first 
connected  with  the  Anabaptist  movement.  An  Anti- 
trinitarian,  Herman  van  Vleckwyck,  waa  burned  at 
the  stake  at  Bruges  in  1569.  Amsterdam  and  Leyden 
each  contained  a  band  of  Socinians  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  whose  expulsion  waa  attempted  by  the 
States-Gencnl,  though  not  with  entire  success.  The 
sect  continued  to  grow,  even  in  the  face  of  the  active 
efforts  of  the  orthodox  synoda  to  bring  about  its  extir^ 
pation.  The  influx  of  Polish  coreligionists,  who  were 
banished  from  their  native  country,  greatly  strength- 
ened its  numbers.  Constant  repression  of  its  wonhip 
and  interference  with  its  tenets  eventually  produced  the 
intended  effect,  however;  the  Socinian  party  gradually 
melted  away,  and  ita  members  were  absorbed  by  the 
Remonstrants,  the  more  liberal  Anabaptists^  and  the 
Collegian  ts. 

Antitrinitarian  ideas  ibund  reception  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  fUmished  nnmer^ 
ous  martyrs.  So  late  as  the  time  of  James  I  three  Anti* 
trinitarians  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  Polish  So* 
ctnians  forwarded  a  copy  of  their  Catechism  to  the  lat^ 
ter  monareh,  which  was  not  favorably  received,  but 
proved  .the  first  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  Socinian 
writings  which  circulated  from  that  time.  John  Biddle 
(q.  V.)  became  the  prominent  advocate  of  a  modified 
Socinianism,  and  the  rise  of  deism  secured  to  it  a  wide- 
spread existence,  even  though  it  was  excluded  from  the 
Acta  of  Toleration,  and  was  under  the  ban  of  stringent 
laws;  and  it  became  a  tendency  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Chureh.  Lindsey  and  Priestley  event- 
ually brought  about  a  breach  with  the  Choroh.  The 
old  repressive  laws  were  finally  repealed  in  1813*  For 
the  present  status  of  Unitarianism  in  England,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  census-tables  of.  1851,  the  census  of 
1861  not  giving  information  respecting  the  creed  of  the 
Inhabitanta.  In  1851  Great  Britain  contained  289  Uni- 
tarian churches,  which  afforded  68,554  sittings,  and  at- 
tracted 87,156  attendants—neariy  all  of  them  bdng  in 
England. 

IJnitarianism  was  planted  in  North  America  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  obtained  its  first  Amer- 
ican church  in  November,  1787,  when  James  Freeman 
(q.  V.)  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  King's  Chapel  con- 
gregation in  Boston.  The  movement  spread  in  secret, 
care  being  taken  by  its  supporters  to  avoid  alarming 
the  orthodox  part  of  the  population ;  so  that  when  the 
state  of  affairs  was  finally  understood,  nearly  every 
Congregational  Chureh  in  Boston  had  become  Unita- 
rian, and  many  churches  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
had  adopted  Unitarian  views.  A  controversy  growing 
out  of  the  publication  in  1815  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  mericnn  Unitariamtm  led  to  tho  withdrawal  of  Uni- 
tarians from  tho  orthodox,  and  their  separate  organiza- 
tion. Channing  (q.  v.)  became  the  foremost  represent- 
ative of  the  new  sect.  The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1825,  became  its  centre,  and  the 
Christian  Examiner  its  leading  periodicaL  It  has  now 
less  than  800  churches^  about  850  mimsters,  a  member- 
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ship  ettimatcd  at  about  80,000,  two  tlieologieid  icfaoolt, 
and  a  number  of  bcneTolent  and  other  Bocietiea.  The 
Socinian  view  has  many  supporten,  btaides,  in  the 
CkrisiUm  churches  (q.  v.)  and  among  the  Univenaliats. 
See  Fock,  Der  Soeunanitmut  nach  seiner  SteUunp  in 
d  GeaammUnlwicidung  det  ekritlL  GeiMtes^  n.  teinem  kiat, 
Verlavru,n,teinem  LMi«f^rif  (Kiel,  1847);  Httnit,/ytff. 
qf  RationaUim,  ch.  xxtu;  Gieaeler,  Ck.  HiMt,  ir,  858- 
866;  Banmgarten-Crusina,  Compend.  i,  884;  BAUotheca 
DrtOrum  Polonarum^  etc  (Arost.  18^  6  Tok.  foL); 
lindsey,  Hiaiortoal  View  of  Uniiaritndtmjrmn  ike  Ref- 
o/rmatim  (Load.  1788);  Belaham,  Memnir  of  Undeeif 
(1812);  Eeez,  Racovian  Cateckiem,  with  historical  in- 
trodnction  (Lood.  1818,  etc.). -^Henog,  Beal-EnqfkU^. 
ALT.    See  SocimAsiMii. 

BocInuB,  Laellua  {TaHo  Sozzim)f  a  noted  Italian 
heresiarch,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Sienna  in 
1525,  being  the  sun  of  Mariano  Sozzini,  Jun.,  a  lawyer, 
of  a  family  that  made  considerable  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing. Lelii)  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  then 
quickened  by  the  discussions  of  Ltither,  and  for  this 
purpose  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  This 
made  him  suspected  by  the  Church  authorities,  and  he 
left  Italy  about  1544,  and  wandered  for  four  years  over 
France/ England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  in 
search  of  knowledge.  He  at  last  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  his  erudition  and  personal  qualities  at  first  gained 
him  consideration,  and  there  entered  upon  a  series  of 
investigations  and  a  course  of  correspondence  which  re- 
sulted in  undermining  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  convictions  rendering  him  unpopular  at 
Zurich,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1558 
or  1559,  to  Poland,  where  Sigismund  II  received  him 
favorably,  and  gave  him  letters  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn with  prestige  to  Zurich ;  and  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  there  in  peace,  dying  May  16, 1562.  He 
left  the  following  works :  Dialogvf  inter  Calvinum  et 
Vaticanum  (s.  L  1612,  8vo),  in  which  he  opposes  the 
punbhment  of  heretics: — De  Sacrameniie  and  De  /?e- 
turredione  Corporum,  both  inserted  in  Fausti  et  Lalii 
Socini  Tractahu  ( Eleutheropolis  [Holland],  1654). 
Sand  {Biblioth,  Antiirin,  p.  18-25)  speaks  of  some  other 
doubtful  writing  attributed  to  Lslius  Socinus. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioff,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Booket  ("f'llH,  eVm),  the  haee^  e.  g.  of  the  planks 
of  the  ubemacle  (Exo<l.  xxvi,  19.  etc),  the  pedeetal  of 
a  pillar  (xxxviii,  10  sq. ;  Cant,  r,  15) ;  the  ^  foundation** 
of  a  building  (Job  xxxviii,  6).     See  Coluxx. 

So'coh  (Heb.  Sokok\  nsib,  Josh,  xv,  85, 48  [marg. 
8oko%  i^ib,  which  occurs  in  the  text  at  1  Chron.  iv,  18, 
"  Socho  ;•*  2  Chfon.  xi,  7, "  Shoco  ;"xxviii,  18, «  Shocho ," 
"Shochoh,"  1  Sara,  xvii,  1  twice],  or  nbb,  1  Kings  iv, 
10,  **  Sochoh  ;'*  another  form  for  Socho  [q.  v.]),  the  name 
of  two  towns,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (q.  v.). 

X.  (Sept.  £awxw  v.  r.  ZmxtM  >  Vulg.  Soccho.')  A 
place  in  the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shephelah  (Josh. 
XT,  85),  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  group  with  Jar- 
iDuth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  etc.,  which  were  located  in 
the  N.W.  comer  (sco  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc.).  The 
same  relative  situation  is  implied  in  the  other  passages 
in  which  the  place  (under  slight  variations  of  form)  is 
mentioned.  At  Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and 
Asekah  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  the  Philistines  took  up  their 
position  for  the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their 
champion  was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the 
road  to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied after  the  revolt  of  the  nnrtheni  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of  the  original  list 
as  being  taken  by  the  i'hiliwtines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(xxviii,  18).  In  the  time  of  Knsebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
matt, "  Soocho*')  it  bore  the  name  ofSoeehotk  (^otix*»»^\ 
and  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Kr»man  miles  from 
Eleatheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed 


tlkrongh  it  on  her  way  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  £g>-pt 
(Jerome,  Ep.  Pauitgy  §  14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  {Onomatt,'),  Dr.  Robinson*8  identifi- 
carion  of  Socoh  with  teh'-Shuweiheh  (a  diminutive  of 
Bkauk^)  in  the  western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
is  very  probable  {BibL  Bee,  ii,  21 ).  It  lies  about  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrln  to  Jerusalem, 
between  seven  and  eight  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it,  within  a  couple  of  miles,  is  Yarmuk, 
the  ancient  Jarmnth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes-dammiro, 
is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  and  Azekah  and 
Shaaraim,  no  doubt,  wers  in  this  neighborhood.  To 
complete  the  catalogue,  the  ruins  which  must  be  those 
of  the  upper  one  of  Eusebius's  two  villages  stand  on 
the  southern  sk>pe  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  which  with 
great  probability  is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Go- 
liath's death  (aee  Tobler,  Dritie  Wandervw;,  p.  122).  The 
ruins  are  extensive,  with  many  caverns,  ^nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  bed  of  the  wady,  a  kind  of  natural  ter- 
race covered  with  green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted 
with  gray  ruins"  (Porter,  Handb.  p^  249). 

From  this  village  probably  came  *' Antigonns  of  Soco,'* 
who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  8d  century 
B.C  He  waa  remarkable  for  being  the  earliest  Jew  who 
is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek  name ;  for  being  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Simon,  aumamed  "  the  Just,"  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being 
the  master  of  Sadok,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
ceea;  but  most  truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the 
following  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  {Pirbe 
Aboth,  i,  8)  aa  the  substance  of  hia  teaching,  **  Be  not  ye 
like  servants  who  seri'c  their  lord  that  they  may  receive 
a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who  sen'e  Uieir  lord 
without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward,  but  in  the  fear  of 
heaven."  Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  SocHhb  in  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Beland,  Pa- 
kut.  p.  1019). 

2.  (Sept.  Zofxa  v.  r.  lutx^;  Vulg.  Soccho,)  Also  a 
town  of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh,  xr, 
48).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  com- 
pany with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Bobinson  (BibL  Ret,  i,  494)  in  the 
Wady  el-Khalll,  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Hebron ;  bear- 
ing, like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  eth'Shuweikeh^ 
aiid,  with  Anab,  SeoDoa,  *Attir,  within  casv  distance  of 
it.~Smith. 

Socordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  iEther  and  the  Earth ;  a  personification  of  dulnett, 

Boomtes,  the  most  notable  and  the  best  known  of 
all  the  (vreek  philosophers,  to  whom  the  designation 
of  '*  the  Father  of  Philosophy"  (parent  pkihtophia) 
has  been  deservedly  given.  His  prominence  during 
life,  his  influence  after  death,  and  his  notoriety  through 
his  death  affected  the  character  and  development  of 
speculation  more  than  they  have  ever  been  affected  by 
any  other  philosopher.  It  is  the  impress  of  his  own 
heart  and  mind  apon  the  growing  thought  of  the  workl 
—the  impulse  and  direction  which  he  gave  to  intel- 
lectual inquiry  and  to  moral  actton^much  more  than 
any  special  doctrine,  which  have  insured  to  his  name 
the  distinction  and  affectionate  reverence  that  have  at- 
tende<l  it  through  all  the  ensuing  centuries.  Even  if 
no  regani  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiariti^  of  his  phil- 
osophical doctrine,  the  career  and  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates would  merit  the  highest  admiration  in  any  tt^e. 
They  were  singularly  remarkable  in  a  pagan  age,  and 
amid  all  the  corruptions,  the  sophistries^  and  the  brill- 
iant license  of  Athens  during  the  Peloftonnesian  war. 
He  was  a  heathen,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  more 
of  the  aims  of  Christianity.  In  a  period  of  unrestrain- 
ed ochlocracy,  of  eager  ambition,  of  greed,  of  self-seek- 
ing, and  of  rapacity,  he,  though  conscious  of  the  highest 
intellectual  vigor,  and  associating  with  the  ablest  public 
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men,  ^*aB  content  with  the  humble  station  in  irhich  he 
was  boiDi  and  never  sought  (»fBce  or  command.  Bar- 
rounded  with  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  and 
luxurious  indulgences,  he  was  heedless  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, e:cp06UTe,  and  all  hardships.  He  was  at  all  times 
patriotic,  and  observant  of  law  in  matters  religious,  po- 
litical, and  sociaL  He  was  without  superstitions  other 
than  those  inseparable  from  his  time  and  oountr}*.  He 
was  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  duty.  He  gave  his  thought,  his  heart, 
his  energies,  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual reformation.  His  temperament,  at  least  in  his 
later  years,  was  withal  so  serene;  his  dbposicion  so 
amiable,  earnest,  and  unaffected ;  his  manner  so  sincere 
and  winning;  his  intercourse  so  kindly  and  sportive; 
his  res(^ution  so  steadfast ;  bis  heart  at  all  times  so 
simple  and  devoid  of  selfishness  or  guile,  that  he  might 
well  appear  to  Alcibiades  and  the  contemporaries  of  Al- 
cibiades  such  a  man  as  was  not  elsewhere  to  be  en- 
countere<l.  **'  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
He  will  remain,  as  he  has  remained,  a  unique  exemplar 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  In  accounting  for  the  un- 
equalled fascination  which  Socrates  since  death,  as  in 
life,  has  exercised  upon  all  intellectual  and  cultivated 
men,  to  the  merits  and  charms  and  singularities  of  lib 
career  must  be  added  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
grandeur  of  his  death,  when  he  freely  surrendered  life 
under  an  undeserved  sentence,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  his  country,  thotigh  misapplied,  and  to  seal  his 
doctrine  and  his  practice  with  the  most  solemn  of  all 
signatures. '  As  a  missionary,  and  as  a  zealous,  self-ab- 
negating and  untiring  moralist,  SociBtce  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  apostles  and  martyn  of  Chrbtian- 
ity,  and  with  the  founders  uf  mon{istic  communities  in 
the  dissolute  and  stormy  Middle  Age.  As  a  preacher 
and  teacher  of  moral  regeneration,  he  provokes,  though 
with  reverential  assertion  of  the  vast  interval,  a  more 
daring  comparison,  which  has  impressed  devout  Chris- 
tians no  less  than  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  like 
Bousseau  and  Baur.  It  adds  new  dignity  and  a  loftier 
interest  to  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  to  contemplate 
his  career  as  an  essential  part  of  the  providential  aiid 
patient  preparation  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity. 

I.  Life, — It  is  peculiarly  needful,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  because  his  remarkable  personality  b 
so  strongly  and  so  strikingly  impressed  upon  hb  doc- 
trine and  upon  the  wboje  tenor  of  his  procedure.  The 
Socratic  philosophy,  in  its  active  development  and  in 
its  theoretic  import,  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Soofates,  and  of  the  requlriements  and 
tendencies  of  the  memorable  age  in  which  he  lived, and 
which  he  rendered  more  illustrious  bv  his  life.    Thb 

» 

has  been  fully  recognised  by  Kitter,  by  Zeller,  by  Grote, 
and  by  other  hbtorians  of  philosophy  and  hbtorians  of 
Athens.  It  may  be  thought  that  they  have  overiooked 
some  considerations  not  less  weighty  and  significant 
than  any  that  they  have  adduced.  But  they  have  not 
failed  to  note  the  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
man  and  his  doctrine,  between  hb  teachings  and  hb 
times.  Hb  life  is  his  philosophy,  hb  philosophy  the 
reflection  of  his  life.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  present  a  true 
portrait  of  the  great  teacher,  or  a  just  biography  of 
him.  The  materiab  are  abundant,  are,  indeed,  redun- 
dant; but  they  are  all  presented  '*in  such  questionable 
guise"  as  to  be  of  doubtful  credibility.  Socrates  reap- 
{lears  in  nearly  all  later  writers,  Greek  or  Roman,  whose 
subjects  allowed  any  reference  to  him,  or  who  sought 
"  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Incident  and  anec- 
dote, text  and  comment.,  are  multiplied  indefinitely; 
but  no  confidence  can  be  accorded  to  the  traditions  re- 
ported or  repeated  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  or  Quintilian,  by 
Plutarch  or  Diogenes  I^ertius,  or  by  other  authorities 
having  still  less  claim  on  our  belief.  Reverent  conject- 
ure invented,  credulous  admiration  accepted,  eager  tra- 


dition expanded,  and  curious  repetition  distorted  or 
transmuted  detail  after  detail,  till  the  genuine  Socrates 
of  the  6th  ante-Christian  oentuiy  became  an  accumula- 
tion of  myths.  This  process  of  transfiguration  com- 
menced, in  no  respectful  way,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
sage.  Aristophanes,  in  hb  C/oiroCp,  and  Ameipeias,  in 
hb  Conmts,  exposed  to  immortal  laughter  his  appear- 
ance, his  rogs,  hb  maimers,  and  hb  speculation.  Yet 
the  caricature  of  the  comedians  may  be  welcomed  u  a 
likeness  with  almost  as  much  security  os  the  delinea- 
tions of  his  disciples.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  possess 
the  3femorabiUa  and  the  8ympo»ium  oi  Xeiiophon  and 
the  Dialoffues  of  Plato.  But  both  these  biographers 
were  manifest  writers  of  fiction,  and  all  their  produe- 
tions  were  dyed  in  the  brighter  or  more  subdued  colors 
of  fancy.  The  author  of  the  Memorabilia  composed 
the  Cyropadia,  the  AgftHaut^  and  the  Diero,  The  au- 
thor of  the  exquisite  Apologia  was  also  the  dreamer  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Imws,  All  the  writings  of  both 
these  glories  of  Attic  literature  may  be  included  under 
Pindar*s  category :  iedaidaXfiivoi  yj^tvitai  iroiKiXoic  •  •  • 
fiv^ou  Aristippus  wrote  to  Plato  repudiating  hb  rep- 
resentations of  their  common  teacher  (Aristotle,  Rhet. 
ii,  23),  and  Demochares  denied  Plato's  statements  re- 
garding the  exploits  of  Socrates  at  Delium  and  Am- 
phipolis.  The  contrasts  and  discrepancies  between  Xen- 
ophon  and  Plato  have  been  long  and  prominently  noted. 
They  have  been  explained  by  diversity  of  aim,  differ- 
ence of  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and  disparity  of  tal- 
ents. It  has  been  held  by  Zeller,  by  Grote,  by  Mason, 
in  an  able  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Bioffraphjf, 
that  the  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled.  It 
b  alleged  that  Xenophon  regarded  only  the  practical 
^ide  of  the  Socratic  instructions,  and  sought  to  convince 
the  AthenUns  of  the  innocence  of  the  master;  while 
Plato  was  always  contemplating  the  speculative  import 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  sublimating  teaching  and 
teacher  in  accordance  with  his  own  philosophical  fan- 
tasy. This  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  it  does  not 
leave  a  sufficient  or  a  safe  basis  for  accurate  biography : 
*'  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  alL"  Even  those 
who  espouse  this  scheme  of  conciliation  are  compelled 
to  exclude  from  the  Memoiret  pour  sertir  the  greater 
and  the  more  characteristic  part  of  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues,  in  which  Socrates  b  evidently  a  mere  lay  fig- 
ure, or,  rather,  a  tailor's  manuikin  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Platonic  robes  and  other  finer}'.  Agreement  may 
.be  imagined  between  the  representations  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato  by  considering  them  as  different  views  of  the 
same  personage.  Such  agreement,  however,  b  not  in- 
consbtent  with  a  lavbh  employment  of  decoration  by 
each;  since  all  forms  of  flattery  and  of  caricature  re- 
quire some  obser\'ance  of  characteristic  features.  Yet 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon  as  well  as  of  Plato  b  posing  or  attitudiniz- 
ing, though  there  be  great  difference  in  the  grace  and 
fascination  of  the  two  figures.  Still  Xenophon  and 
Plato  are  our  best,  and  almost  our  only  real,  authorities 
for  the  life  and  opinions  of  Socrates.  They  must  be 
accepted  as  nearly  our  sole  genuine  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Due  caution  must  be  shown  in  their  empl<^- 
ment;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  something  of 
coherence  and  consbtenc}%  the  softening  of  some  asper- 
ities, and  the  exaggeration  of  some  angularities,  which 
were  originally  due  to  the  fictitious  ingredient^  will  re- 
main after  all  our  care.  There  may  be  little  real  ground 
for  regret  in  the  want  of  perfect  assurance  of  the  literal 
truth  of  the  portraiture.  There  is  a  hazy  conception, 
and  an  exaggeration  through  the  hose,  of  all  the  im- 
ages of  the  past.  There  will  be  a  general  truth  of  pres- 
entation, resulting  from  the  affectionate  and  admiring 
pictures  of  dissimilar  followers,  which  will  be  more  im* 
pre8«ivc  and  inspiriting  than  any  mechanical  though 
faithful  daub  could  be.  At  any  rate,  Xenophon  and 
Plato  fumbh  forth  the  Socrates  who  kindled,  guided, 
charmed,  the  later  world.  Those  who  are  satisfied  of 
the  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  contemporary  bi- 
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o^phen  iutroduce  Aiiatotle  to  check  or  to  confirm 
their  statements.  The  indications  of  Aristotle  are  em- 
inently valuable.  They  are  rarely  biographicaL  They 
do  not  diminish  the  regret  that  all  the  works  of  the 
censors  and  even  calumniators  of  Socrates,  except  the 
Clouds,  and  all  the  sources  whence  Atheneus  drew  his 
discrediting  reports,  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  lost 
without  having  influenced  the  general  judgment  of 
men. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  468  or  469 ;  be<i 
fore  469  sajrs  Ueberweg,  with  great  plausibility.  His 
birthday  was  in  later  times  commemorated  as  a  sacred 
day  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion,  which  would  fall  in  May. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor  or  statuar}*,  in 
humble  circumstances ;  not  a  common  stone-mason,  if 
his  distinguished  sou,  who  learned  and  practiced  the  fa- 
ther's art,  produced  the  Graces  in  front  of  the  Acropo- 
liBf  which  were  seen  and  noted  by  Pausaniaa  (i,  22, 
8;  ix,  35, 1).  His  mother  was  Pheenarete,  a  mid- 
wife, whose  occupation  he  often  employed  to  illustrate 
his  own  intellectual  procedure,  which  may  have  been 
confirmed  or  suggested  by  it.  The  father*s  condition 
did  not  allow  the  son  any  special  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. The  statement  that  Socrates  was  the  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Prodicus  can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  that  he  may  have  read  the  works  of  the  former, 
and  may  have  conversed  with  both.  They,  as  well  as 
Gorgias  and  Parmenides,  were  at  Athens  during  his 
early  or  mature  manhood.  The  ordinary  education 
of  an  Athenian,  with  the  varied  aids  and  stimulations 
which  rendered  the  avenge  Athenian  more  than  equal 
to  an  average  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  were 
open  to  him,  and  were  doubtless  turned  to  the  best 
account.  He  would  learn  music  and  gymnastics,  and 
these  were,  probably,  his  only  school  acquirements; 
but  music  and  gymnastics  embraced  the  elements  of  all 
intellectual  and  physical  training.  He  has  expressed, 
through  Plato,  his  obligations  for  his  public  education 
(Oito,  xii).  The  free  intercourse  of  a  democracy,  and 
of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  with  its  boast  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  as- 
sociation, would  afford  Socrates,  who  ever  sought  inti- 
macy  with  noted  persons,  every  chance  of  instruction 
and  information  that  could  be  desired.  The  education 
of  living  communion  far  transcends  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  bookSb  Socrates  himself  professes  to  have 
been  self-educated  in  philosophy  (Xenophon,  Symp,  i, 
5),  and  the  profession  is  just,  for  he  had  none  to  point 
the  way  which  he  pursued.  He  might  also  have  claim- 
ed selfneducation  in  other  respects,  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion resulting  from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  roost 
inteUigent  and  the  best  informed  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes — with  the  associates  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
with  Aspasia  and  Diotima,  as  well  -as  with  poets,  art- 
ists, sophists,  and  artisans.  His  indefatigable  perti- 
nacity and  curiosity  would  enable  him  readily  to  ac- 
quire the  extensive  knowledge  ascribed  to  him  by  Xen- 
ophon. 

There  are  no  authentic  details  of  the  first  half  of  the 
life  of  Socrates.  To  Plato  and  to  Xenophon  he  was  al- 
ways an  old  man.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  tenets  and  inquiries  and  practices  which 
were  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and  Ameipsias,  before 
an  audience  familiar  with  the  object  of  caricature,  may 
have  been  the  pursuits  and  investigations  of  Socrates 
in  his  earlier  years,  while  groping  his  way  towards  his 
ultimate  vocation?  This  suspicion  merits  examina- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  tenor 
of  Xeuophon's  and  of  IHato's  remarks  that  Socrates  pur- 
sued the  simple  path  of  his  obscure  life,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  public  and  private  duty,  without  failure 
and  without  blame.  He  discharged  the  civil  functions 
devolving  on  every  Athenian  faithfully,  but  without 
thought  of  advancement.  He  rendered  the  regular 
military  ser^'ice  without  seeking  or  holding  command. 
He  distinguished  himself,  or  is  said  to  have  done  so,  at 
Potidiea,  Delium,  and  Amphipolis  bv  his  courage,  pa- 
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tience,  and  endurance.  The  stoiy  of  the  rescue  of  Al- 
cibiades  by  Socrates  at  Potidtea  is  incredible,  for  the 
former  was  barely  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  The 
compensating  story  that  Alcibiades  afterwards  rescued 
Socrates  has  the  air  of  fiction  about  it.  These  military 
expeditions  were  the  only  occasions  of  absence  from 
Athens,  except  one  visit  to  the  Isthmus^  to  which  Aris- 
totle adds  a  visit  to  Delphi  {Frag.  3).  Socrates  loved 
Athens,  loved  its  scenes,  its  bustle,  and  its  people.  He 
married  and  had  children,  but  he  was  happy  neither  in 
his  wife  nor  his  children.  Xanthippe  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  shrew  throughout  all  antiquity;  and  the  sons 
of  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Socrates  are  commemorated  to- 
gether as  worthless  (Aristotle,  Rh^,  ii,  1 5).  It  may  easily 
be  credited  that  Socrates  neglected  wife  and  family 
while  interminably  discussing  and  debating  through- 
out the  livelong  day.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
one  or  two  wi%'es — the  much-known  Xanthippe,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter,  and  Myrto,  the  daughter  or 
descendant  of  Aristides  the  Just,  This  bigamy,  or  mat- 
rimonial duplicity,  is  repudiated  by  AthensDus  (xiii,  2), 
by  Grote,  Zeller,  and  nearly  all  the  modems.  Atheneus 
says  that  the  allegation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Cal- 
listhenes,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Satyrus,  and  Aristoxe- 
nua.  This  is  early  testimony,  and  in  the  main  reputa- 
ble. It.  rests  also  on  the  higher  evidence  of  Aristotle 
{Frag,  84),  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  the 
reporter  may  be  suspected. 

We  may  believe  that  Socrates  displayed  the  highest 
civic  virtue  and  the  highest  moral  courage  on  the  only 
two  occasions  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been  clothed 
with  an  oflSdal  character.  He  was  at  all  times  averse 
to  political  employment,  and  avoided  it  as  unsuited  to 
his  temperament  and  habitudes;  but  he  renounced  no 
duty.  As  presiding  member  of  the  Prytany,  he  refused 
to  put  to  the  vote  the  iniquitous  decree  against  the 
generals  inculpated  at  Arg^nusse ;  and,  under  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  he  opposed  the  execution  of  the  infamous  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  In  one  case  he 
braved  the  furious  'mob,  in  the  other  the  despotic  oli- 
garchs. The  vocation  of  Socrates  lay  not  in  art,  nor  in 
litigation,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  politics.  His  mission  was 
that  of  a  reformer  of  morals  and  of  speculation,  and  was 
created  by  and  for  himself.  At  what  time  he  entered 
upon  this  career  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  prob- 
ably grew  upon  him  gradually,  and  strengthened  and 
shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  until  at  length  it  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  definite  and  irrecusable  duty.  There  is  so 
much  in  both  method  and  doctrine  that  springs  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  so  much  in  the  fashion  of 
bis  apostolate  that  reflects  and  elucidates  any  possible 
interpretation  of  his  character,  that  his  marvellous  ca- 
reer must  be  deemed  primarily  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious. The  deliberate  and  systematic  prosecution  of 
his  high  vocation  must  have  begun  soon  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  though  it  probably  did  not  assume  its  char- 
acteristic form  till  a  later  time.  He  must  have  attained 
public  notoriety  in  those  years,  for  Aristophanes  and 
Ameipsias  offered  him  to  the  merciless  ridicule  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  spring  after  the  battle  of  Deli- 
um. The  new  teacher  presented  as  curious  a  spectacle 
as  the  fancv  of  a  caricaturist  could  devise.  He  was 
eamest,  enthusiastic,  untiring,  pertinacious;  pressing 
forward,  '*  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  with  '*  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept;"  tackling  ever^'body, 
high  and  low,  at  work  or  at  recreation,  in  street  and 
temple,  theatre  and  banquet -hall,  court,  dock -yard, 
and  grove ;  in  school,  workshop,  conference,  and  as- 
sembly. He  claimed  to  be  impelled  to  catechise,  and 
to  expose  ignorance,  under  the  solemnity  of  a  divine 
calL  But  the  missionary  was  grotesque  in  all  respects, 
repulsive  in  many.  He  was  garrulous  beyond  meas- 
ure, an  interminable  disputant;  boring  everybody  with 
an  unceasing  and  pitiless  storm  of  questions,  and  an- 
swering othera  only  with  a  fresh  shower  of  questions. 
This  concorporated  note  of  interrogation  was  ugly  be- 
yond known  examples  of  human  ugliness,  with  short, 
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aqmit  figure,  fat,  round  beDv,  goggle  eyes,  thick  lipH,  big 
mouth,  pug-nose,  transcending  in  iu  puff-wui-^y  all  ob- 
served puggishness.  Even  friends  and  admirers  called 
him  a  satyr,  and  compared  him  to  the  comic  masks  of 
Silenus.  Rabelais  wittily  assimilated  him  to  a  patent- 
physio-bottle.  He  was  habitually  unwashed  and  un- 
shod, and  clothed  with  an  old,  worn,  greasy  chlamys. 
His  manners  tended  to  increase  repugnance.  His  speech 
was  rude  and  inelegant,  his  voice  grating,  his  immedi- 
ate topics  and  examples  humble,  if  not  positively  vul- 
gar ;  his  bearing  was  obtrusive,  without  being  presump- 
tuous; his  address  plain  and  unpolished,  though  not 
discourteous.  His  manners  were  termed  coarse  and 
clownish  by  Aristoxenus.  Politicians,  l^sts,  orators, 
philosophers,  sophists,  magistrates,  generals,  and  citi- 
zens were  decried  bv  him  as  fools  and  knaves,  and  com- 
pelled  to  gaze  in  the  mirror  held  before  th^m,  that  they 
might  recognise  their  own  folly,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
This  drastic  metlidne  was  forced  upon  those  who  en- 
Joyed  the  discomfiture  of  others,  but  not  their  own,  by 
the  quaint  personage  who  could  stand,  and  keep  others 
standing,  from  morning  to  nighty  and  who  talked  without 
intermission,  though  able  sometimes  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  patience.  Nevertheless,  this  portentous  mouth- 
piece of  the  gods  had  strange  powers  of  enchantment, 
and  lulled  those  on  whom  he  fastened  like  a  vampire, 
fanning  them  while  sucking  their  blood,  or  held  them, 
like  the  skinny  finger  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  that 
'*  they  could  not  choose  but  hear."  The  lustre  of  an- 
other world  broke  forth  in  his  speech,  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  a  shapeless  bank  of  clouds,  and  re- 
vealed a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  purity  of  feeling,  a 
depth  of  thought,  a  fertility  of  illustration,  an  over- 
flowing humor,  a  playful  and  penetrating  wit,  a  wealth 
of  knowledge,  an  ingenuity  of  argument,  and  a  concen- 
tration of  noble  aims.  His  magic  wrought  like  the  Vice 
of  the  poet : 

**  A  monfter  of  so  frl^rhtfnl  mien 
An,  to  he  huted,  needs  bat  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  witlfber  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

It  could  scarcely  increase  the  favor  of  Socrates  with 
the  multitude,  who  knew  him  only  by  sight,  to  see  him 
attended  by  Critias,  Alcibiades,  Charmides,  Xenophon, 
Aristippus,  etc.,  and  to  hear  that  this  zealot  of  a  new 
doctrine,  who  condemned  present  conduct  and  current 
opinion,  professed  to  keep  a  little  divinity  of  his  own, 
and  was  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men.  The  humility  of  his  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
might  be  unknown,  or  might  seem  a  mock-humility,  cor- 
respondent to  his  familiar  and  habitual  irony.  The  only 
ground  of  the  oracular  utterance,  he  said,  was  that  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  othera  mistook  their 
own  ignorance  for  knowledge.  There  is  more  wit  than 
reason  in  the  remark  of  Atliensdus  (v,  60),  **  If  knowing 
nothing  is  wisilom,  knowing  all  things  must  be  folly." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  Socrates  was  worthy  of  belief 
when  he  professed  himself  "  not  to  be  wise;"  and  that  it 
was  as  needless  to  consult  the  god  on  this  point  as  to  ask 
"  whether  any  one  was  more  pug-nosed  than  Socrates." 

Such,  then,  was  the  reformer  who  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  Athenians  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  He 
was  more  frugal  than  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone  or  a  Greek 
mendicant  —  GracuUtt  esuiiens.  He  was  abstemious, 
given  neither  to  wine  nor  to  pleasure.  He  was  able  and 
willing  to  drink  more  than  any  of  his  compotators;  yet 
**  no  man  ever  saw  Socrates  dnmk"  (Plato,  Syn^.  p.  220). 
He  was  ascetic,  inviting  hardships  and  careless  of  pain, 
like  the  Cmnobitcs  of  the  desert  or  the  foundere  of 
mediieval  fraternities.  He  declined  the  invitations  of 
princes  and  potentates  because  he  could  not  return  their 
favors.  He  refused  to  take  money  for  his  instructions, 
denounced  the  Sophists  for  their  mercenary  practice, 
and  sent  back  to  Aristippus  the  gains  which  he  desired 
to  share  with  him.  He  condemned  existing  usages, 
procedures,  and  theories;  derided  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Athens;  invited  all  to  abandon  their  delusive 


and  pernicious  doctrines  and  reasonings;  attached  hiii|- 
self  specially  to  the  young  for  the  conversion  of  the 
rising  generation ;  yet  was  himself  observant  of  estah- 
Ibhed  customs  and  prescription  in  religion,  in  law,  iu 
political  and  social  conduct. 

A  character  like  this  could  hardly  receive  due  appre- 
ciation in  the  lively  and  captious  community  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved  without  resting,  and  which  he  tor- 
mented through  all  ranks  without  ceasing.  How  dif- 
ffeult  the  appreciation  must  have  been  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  diverse  portraits  drawn  by  his  friends 
and  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  without  either  achiev- 
ing a  fair  picture.  Socrates  might  win  the  admiration 
of  many  by  his  brilliant  display  of  dialectical  ingenui- 
ty and  intellectual  power;  he  might  attract  ambitious 
politicians  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  his  arts ;  but  he 
could  secure  the  devotion  only  of  the  few  who  caught 
glimpses  of  his  purpose  and  desired  to  share  his  aim& 
To  the  populace  and  to  the  upper  midtitude  he  must 
have  seen^ed  a  strange  and  unwelcome  phenomenon. 
He  must  have  gone  about  multiplying  dislikes,  nunring 
enmities  and  antagonisms,  and  storing  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  In  the  Platonic  Apology  be  expres»- 
es  greater  apprehenuon  of  chronic  misconception  ami 
calumny  and  odium  than  of  the  immediate  capital 
charge.  This  is  consonant  with  probability.  The  dis- 
tinct reference  to  Aristophanes  is  a  Platonic  device, 
and  excites  a  suspicion  thuBt  there  is  as  little  authentic 
and  unoolored  fact  as  in  the  Latin  Panegyrica,  or  the 
DioffeneM  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Full  acquiescence  may  be  accorded  to  Grote*s  remaric 
that  the  indictment  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  are 
less  surprising  than  his  long  escape  from  prooecntion. 
For  twentv  or  thirtv  veara  he  had  been  suffered,  with- 
out  molestation,  to  infest  the  streets  of  Athens,  to  con- 
sort with  oligarehs  and  tyrants,  to  preach  novel  doc- 
trines to  idlers,  to  interrupt  and  deride  every  one,  and 
to  offend  prevailing  sentiment.  The  Jews  would  have 
stoned  such  a  prophet  without  such  patient  endurance. 

At  length,  in  B.C.  899,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  oki  oonsti- 
tion,  Socrates  was  indicted.  His  accusers  had  little  ob- 
vious reason  for  personal  enmity.  Meletu^  or  Melitiis, 
was  a  youthful  poet,  otherwise  almost  unknown.  Any- 
tus  was  a  wealthy  tradesman  and  active  politician,  who 
had  co-operated  efficiently  with  ITirasybulus  in  the  re- 
cent overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  and  whose  son  had  been 
dissuaded  from  following  his  father's  trade.  Lycon  was 
a  professional  rhetorician,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Socratic  censure  of  the  Sophists.  Anytos  akme  had 
any  personal  grievance.  It  was  very  slight,  but  it 
concurred  with  a  general  antipathy  to  Socrates.  The 
charge  was  that  Socrates  neglectetl  his  country^s  gods, 
introduced  new  divinities,  and  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth.  These  charges  may  now  be  admitted  to  be  sub- 
stantially unjust;  but  they  were  then  vei}'  plau^ble, 
and  gave  utterance  to  what  may  well  have  been  the 
common  impression  in  regard  to  the  tenor  and  tendency 
of  his  disputations.  The  purity  of  the  motives,  desigiiJt, 
and  conduct  of  Socrates  none  will  now  gainsay.  None 
will  now  repeat  the  fatal  accusations  with  any  thought 
that  Socrates  could  conceive  them  to  be  just.  H  is  strict 
observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  his  country  is  in- 
sisted upon  in  both  the  Apologies  written  after  the 
event.  He  will  not  be  less  reverenced  now  from  a  con- 
viction that  his  religious  views  inclined  vaguely  to  the 
assertion  of  monotheism  and  to  the  adoration  of  "  the 
unknown  God."  This  would  residt  in  the  negation  of 
existing  superstitions  and  creeds,  and  would  sustain  the 
allegation  of  the  introduction  of  new  divinities.  ll)is 
allegation  would  be  confirmed  by  hb  daim  of  special 
inspiration,  and  by  the  announcement  of  his  mysterious 
and  divine  counselor,  whose  essential  character  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  third  charge  of 
corrupting  young  men  would  be  even  more  plaunUe 
among  the  ancient  Athenians  than  the  other  two.  The 
Socratic  method  contemplated  the  compulsory  oonfes- 
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sion  of  ignorance,  and  proceeded  by  a  perplexing  series 
of  questions  and  constrained  answers,  designed  to  re- 
move the  fal«e  conceit  of  knowledge  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
truth.  '  Most  of  the  sufferers  would  stop  with  the  neg- 
ative result,  as  Socrates  himself  appears  practically  to 
have  done.  Others,  who  did  not  understand  the  proc- 
era  and  could  not  appreciate  the  design,  would  con- 
clude that  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  So- 
cratic  eienckut  was  to  unsettle  belief  in  accredited  in- 
stitutions no  less  than  in  established  convictions.  This 
apprehension  would  be  aggravated  by  remembering  that 
Alcibiadefs  Critias,  and  Charmides  had  been  among  his 
most  cherished  associates;  that  his  chief  disciple,  Plato, 
perhaps  not  yet  prominent,  was  the  nephew  of  Charmi- 
des, one  of  the  Thirty,  aud  had  recently  been  active  in 
aristocrat  ical  opposition ;  that  Socrates  had  always  dis- 
approved the  existing  modes  of  appointment  to  office; 
and  that  he  had  displayed  a  constant  distrust  and  dis- 
approval of  democratic  institutions — a  jcensure  which 
democracies  always  jealously  and  passionately  resent. 

Socrates  was  brought  to  triaL  His  divine  monitor 
forbade  his  making  a  defence  in  the  customary  spiriL 
If  he  spoke  what  is  reported  by  Plato,  his  Apohgff  was 
calculated  only  to  irriute  his  judge*.  There  was  no 
fixed  or  systematic  law  at  Athens,  especially  in  crimi- 
nal mattersL  Every  indictment  was  a  Inll  of  attainder. 
Nevertheless,  Socrates  was  condemned  by  a  majority 
of  only  five  or  six  voices  in  a  dicaatery  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  After  the  condemnation  the  penalty  had 
to  be  determined.  Athenian  procedure  required  the  ao- 
cuserx  to  name  a  penalty  and  the  accused  to  offer  an 
alternative  satisfactioiu  The  accusers  had  specified 
death.  The  alternative  proposed  by  Socrates  was  a 
virtual  negation  of  the  verdict  by  substituting  for  death 
public  support  in  the  Prytaneum,  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed ;  or,  in  deference  to  the  urgency 
of  his  frienils,  a  fine  of  thirty  mine  (about  seven  hun- 
dred dollars).  The  jury  could  choose  only  one  or  oth- 
er of  these  penalties.  Socrates  had  already  been  de- 
clared guiUy.  The  sentence  could  scarcely  be  other 
than — death. 

Polycrates  among  the  Greeks,  and  Cato  among  the 
Romans,  justified  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  Lelut 
and  Forchhammer  did  the  same  thing  forty  years  ago, 
and  Dresig  preceded  them  by  a  century.  Grote  holds 
the  balance  even  between  the  judges  and  the  judgeiL 
The  judgment  of  Polycrates  may  have  been  merely  a 
rhetorical  exercise,  an  intellectual  lour  de  force ;  or  it 
may  have  been  serious,  and  may  have  called  out  the 
Apologia  of  Xenophon  ka  a  reply.  It  was  recognised 
by  friends  and  contemporaries,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nised in  antiquity,  it  has  usually  been  recognised  by 
the  modems,  that  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Soc- 
rates were  his  ovm  act.  He  did  not  desire  to  live.  His 
work  was  done,  his  career  was  bending  to  its  close.  He 
was  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  perpetuate  his  influence  and 
to  confirm  his  life  and  doctrine  by  his  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  touching,  more  ennobling,  or 
more  memorable  than  the  account  given  by  Plato  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  cheerful,  playful 
serenity  with  which  he  welcomed  the  hastening  term 
of  life.  The  closing  scenes  are  among  the  noblest  ex- 
hibitions of  human,  and  almost  of  superhuman,  virtue. 
That  there  is  much  of  Plato  in  the  pathetic  story  is 
indubitable.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  details,  the 
subdued  coloring,  the  solemn  calm,  the  dramatic  pres- 
entation, arc  all  Plato's;  but  the  substantial  significances 
may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  the  genuine  Socrates. 
We  shall  not  repaint  the  rose  or  reperfume  the  lily.  The 
tale  must  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  reverent  disciple 
and  consummate  artist. 

Socrates  should  have  drunk  the  fatal  hemlock  the 
day  after  the  sentence.  But  the  sacred  embassy  had 
just  sailed  for  Delos,  and  capital  punishments  were  sus- 
pended till  its  return.  Socrates  lay  iu  prison  for  a 
month,  suffering,  perhaps,  the  indignity  of  fetters,  sur- 


rounded by  sorrowing  friends,  to  whom  he  repeated  the 
instructions  of  bis  life.  Provision  was  made  for  his  es- 
cape. He  refused  such  release  because  firm  in  his  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  whether  just  or  unjust  in  their  oper- 
ation upon  him.  At  the  appointed  time,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  he  drank  the  deadly  cup  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  welcomed  death  in  the  hope,  bift  without 
the  confident  expectation,  of  a  tranquil  immortality. 

The  death  of  Socrates  scattered  his  disciples :  be  nev- 
er formed  a  schooL  The  dispersion  of  the  disciples 
disseminated  bis  doctrine  and  method.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  philosophy  revisited  Athens.  A  long 
and  troubled  time  inter^*ened  before  Plato  returned  to 
renew  with  caution,  and  to  remodel,  expand,  and  trans- 
figure the  speculations  of  his  master. 

The  Athenians  have  been  alleged  to  have  soon  re- 
pented of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
aud  to  have  prosecuted  his  accusers  capitally.  There 
is  neither  valid  evidence  for  this  nor  inherent  probabil- 
ity in  it.  The  supposed  remorK  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
execution  of  Essex  is  not  more  fancifuL  There  was 
occasion  for  deep  regret;  there  was  none  for  repentance. 
Socrates  had  left  his  judges  little  room  f<ir  hesitation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  decided 
contrary  to  their  convictions  of  right  and  of  law.  More- 
over, the  Athenians  were  oblivious  of  past  incidents 
and  of  melancholy  events.  They  were  always  engrossed 
with  the  enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  something 
new.  No  reaction  was  known  when  Demosthenes  and 
iBschines  were  rival  orators,  nor,  previously,  to  Xeno- 
phon or  Ilata  A  statue  made  by  Lysippus  in  Mace- 
donian times  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Athens 
in  memory  of  Socrates.  This  may  be  questioned;  yet 
from  this  tribute,  or  from  the  belief  in  such  a  tribute,  the 
legend  of  the  repentance  may  have  arisen. 

II.  PkUotoph^. —  There  is  no  such  thing,  properly 
speaking,  as  a  Socntic  philosophy.  There  was  a  So- 
cratic  impulse,  a  Socratic  method,  a  Socratic  inquiry, 
but  no  positive  or  systematic  Socratic  speculation.  He 
planted  the  vigorous  seed;  he  did  not  cidtivate  the 
plant  or  gather  the  harvest.  He  was  the  father  of  all 
wholesome  investigstion  by  indicating,  not  by  con- 
structing, the  route.  Like  Bacon,  he  was  the  herald 
of  conquest,  not  the  conqueror.  Potrsi  videri  ottendiste 
posferit,  non  tradidigte,  **  Still,  enough  remains  to  stamp 
him  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  conceptions, 
as  the  reformer  of  method,  as  the  first  founder  of  a  sci- 
entific doctrine  of  morals."  The  characteristic  and  es- 
sential features  of  the  philosophical  career  of  Socrates 
were  his  aim  and  method,  lliese  determined  all  his 
philosophical  developments,  and  were  themselves  deter- 
mined by  the  complexion  and  requirements  of  his  time. 
Pericles,  during  his  long  ascendency,  had  **  wielded  at 
will  the  fierce  democratie,**  and  had  restrained  the  vi- 
olent, excnsive  appetencies  of  a  capricious  a^  domi- 
neering populace  and  of  their  ambitious  and4Rcrupu- 
lous  guides.  Yet.  the  agitations  of  demagogues,  the 
disappointments,  disasters,  and  sorrows  of  the  opening 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  distress  and  demor- 
alization produced  by  the  plague,  had  gravely  shaken 
his  control  in  his  latter  life.  After  his  death  the  polit- 
ical confiict  lav  between  the  wealthv  but  weak  and  su- 
perstitious  Nicias  and  the  turbulent,  boastful,  and  rspa- 
cious  Cleon.  The  voting  and  dicastic  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  gravely  debauched  and  completely  misled  by 
noisy  bawlers  and  greedy  flatterers.  The  corrosion  of 
public,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  private  morsls  was 
fearfully  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of  all  political, 
jural,  ethical,  and  speculative  principles  through  the 
harangues  on  the  bema,  the  arguments  in  the  courts, 
the  predominance  of  rhetorical  ingenuity,  and  the  soph- 
istries of  brilliant  and  mercenary'  teachers,  who  reduced 
all  truth  to  semblance,  all  discussion  to  a  conflict  of 
showy  words  and  dazzling  plausibilities.  The  Atheni- 
ans had  been  brought  to  accept  that  most  pernicious  of 
all  delusions— '*  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so**  (see  Protag.  ap.  Aristot.  Mef.  iii, 
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5 ;  Plato,  Sophist,  xlvit ;  ErajBmos,  ChU,—"  Kon  est  bea> 
tus,  esse  qui  se  ncaciat;"  *'Nil  passos  es  mali  si  dUsi- 
mulaveris").  It  was  in  this  condition  of  the  State  and 
of  Greek  society  that  Socrates  felt  himself  urged,  as  by 
a  divine  voice,  to  interpose  for  the  reclamation  and  re- 
generation of  his  countr}'men,  and  to  appear  as  a  per- 
sistent missionary  in  the  cause  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
truth  (Plato,  Apohg,  xxii).  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  his  career  must  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped. He  may  have  proceeded  at  first  in  an  intuitive, 
unconscious,  tentative  sort  of  way,  following  his  natu- 
ral impulse  to  inquiry,  to  the  pursuit  of  information,  to 
love  of  company  and  conversation,  till  his  course  shaped 
itself  out  before  him,  beset  him  as  the  special  duty  of 
his  life,  and  assumed  the  imperative  form  of  a  divine 
monition.  The  increasing  perception  of  the  decline  of 
public  and  private  faith  and  morals  would  conduce  to 
such  a  result  in  a  nature  highly  sensitive  to  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  demands.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  claim  of  the  Platonic  Apology  to  be 
regarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  actual  defence 
made  by  Socrates,  it  is  ver>'  remarkable  that  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  accused  the  distinct  declaration 
that  he  had  received  his  mission  from  the  divinity,  and 
that  if  his  life  were  taken  another  divine  messenger 
might  be  sent  {Apolog.  xviii).  This  special  and  con- 
trolling influence  is  familiarly  known  as  the  damon  o( 
Socrates.  What  that  demon  was  is  still  under  discas- 
sion.  Some  critics,  commentators,  and  historians  of 
philosophy  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  personal  genius, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  Socrates.  Otlu 
ers  look  upon  it  as  simply  a  divine  pressure  or  mysteri- 
ous suggestion.  Those  who  recognise  the  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  divine  call  to  Christian  be- 
lievers cannot  utterly  reject  the  possibility  of  the  like 
agency  even  in  pagan  times  (Kom.  ii,  16).  Others,  again, 
consider  the  Socratic  daifioviov  to  have  been  "the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience*'  gradually  transmuting  itself 
into  a  prepossession.  Others,  finally,  regard  the  alle- 
gation of  such  divine  guidance  or  restraint  as  halluci- 
nation, hypocrisy,  or  pretence.  Neither  pretence  nor 
hypocrisy  would  have  been  apt  to  assume  such  a  form 
in  those  sceptical  times,  and  would  be  at  variance  with 
any  plausible  or  consistent  conception  of  the  character 
of  Socrates.  Pure  hallucination  is  not  consonant  with 
the  singular  sobriety  of  mind  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  enthusiasts.  That  this 
diemon  was  sometimes  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  dis- 
ciples as  personal  cannot  be  denied.  As  Socrates  says 
that  every  earnest  servant  of  the  gods  may  have  a  like 
divine  illumination,  as  Plato  speaks  of  the  chemon  of  ev- 
ery man  leading  him  after  death  to  the  judgment  {Pkmd. 
Ivit),  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  regarded,  at  an  early 
period,  as  a  guardian  or  attendant  angeL  This  conclu- 
sion scarcely  militates  against  the  second  supposition, 
which  will  not  appear  extravagant  or  unreasonable  to 
those  who  remember  the  numerous  ^hoes,  through  all 
ages  and  all  creeds,  and  from  the  most  eminent  men  in 
all  lines  of  thought,  of  the  Homeric  phrase  evkwivtrf 
^peai  Saifiuv  {Odi/ss,  xix,  188).  Says  Cicero  (De  Nat, 
Dear,  ii,  66, 167),  "  Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  di- 
vine afilatu  umqiiam  fuit."  The  testimonies  are  end- 
less, and  from  sources  that  would  not  be  anticipated;  but 
there  is  no  room  to  cite  them.  Waiving,  however,  such 
transcendental  speculations,  and  admitting  that  there 
may  be  delusion  in  imagining  any  special  inspiration, 
it  will  not  do  to  resolve  the  Socratic  damomsni  into 
practical  wisdom  .with  Grote,  or  into  moral  tact  with 
Ueberweg.  These  might  be  the  results  of  the  moni- 
tions of  the  diemon,  or  independent  of  them ;  but  they 
are  wholly  distinct  from  them.  There  is  a  curious  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  rarely  noted  because  of  infre- 
quent occurrence  and  less  frequently  subjected  to  crit- 
ical observation,  which  merits  grave  estimation  in  this 
connection.  A  mind  and  nature  quick,  earnest^  com- 
prehensive, and  impressible— with  unusual  faculties  of 
intuition — fervently  occupied  with  any  serious  moral 


or  intellectual  pursuit,  has  visions  of  the  day  **  which 
have  elsewhere  their  rising,"  and  spring  neither  from 
the  reason  nor  from  the  volition;  hears  voices  in  the  si- 
lence which  othen  never  hear;  has  sudden  convictions 
which  descend  upon  him  without  logical  inducemoit 
or  antecedent  evidence;  has  firm  assurances  which  rest 
upon  inexplicable  faith ;  and  is  led  reverently  to  pre- 
sume that  "it  is  the  Ix>rd  which  giveth  him  under- 
standing" by  an  immediate  revelation.  Of  such  men 
was  Socrates. 

In  the  assurance  of  a  heavenly  vocation,  Socrates  pat 
aside  all  other  thoughts,  cares,  interests,  employments, 
aims,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  task  of 
reforming  his  fellow-citizens  by  disclosing  their  intel- 
lectual procedure  and  by  enlightening  their  consciences. 
He  pretended  to  be  seeking  everjrwhere  for  knowledge 
to  improve  himself  and  to  acquire  fixed  knowledge. 
He  disclaimed  any  pretence  of  teaching,  for  ignorance 
was  his  profession  and  the  ground,  as  he  alleged,  of  his 
being  declared,  by  Apollo  "  the  wisest  of  men."  He 
spent  the  whole  day  and  every  day,  from  early  room 
till  set  of  sun,  amid  the  gatherings  of  men,  inquiring 
into  the  opinions,  and  the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  oC 
persons  in  every  profession  and  of  every  grade.  He 
was  never  tired  of  asking  questions,  and  he  did  nothing 
but  ask  questions,  drawing  out  by  the  answera  obtained 
the  fallacy  and  inconsistency  of  dogmas,  and  making 
every  one  confute  himself  and  apprehend  the  baseless- 
ness of  his  supposed  knowledge.  Hence  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  do  nothing  more  than  practice  intellectual  ob- 
stetrics, and  to  deliver  men  of  their  own  intellectual 
progeny,  for  the  most  part  monstrously  deformeiL  This 
was  the  method  of  Socrates,  and  his  method  was  his 
whole  philosophy.  The  curtain  was  the  picture.  Yet 
this  method  was  productive  of  nearly  all  the  philosophy 
that  followed,  and  was  then  the  one  thing  needful— the 
effectual  exposure  of  the  false  conceit  of  knowledge. 
"Dum  falsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  et  cele- 
brant, veras  ejnsdem,  quae  ease  possint, . .  .  pnetereunt 
et  perdunt.  Hestabat  illud  unum,  ut  res  de  integro  ten- 
tetur,  melioribus  prsesidiis"  (Bacon,  Nov,  Org,  Momtunt; 
comp.  /  Aph,  ix,  81).  To  those  who  were  subjected 
to  this  catechising  process  it  may  have  appeured  a 
preconcerted  scheme  for  their  confusion.  Such  it  may 
ultimately  have  become,  being  scarcely  disguised  by 
the  pretension  of  ignorance  and  the  solicitude  for  en- 
lightenment. So  the  practice  was  regarded  and  pre- 
sented by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  So  it  has  been  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  later  writers,  who  have  explained 
it  bv  the  Socratic  iron  v.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable 
and  more  consistent  with  every  probability  to  suppose 
that  this  interrogatory  inquisition  was  begun  in  simple 
honesty  with  the  view  of  gaining  information,  and  that 
it  assumed  its  definite  purpose  as  a  crilerium  faidtatiB 
only  after  those  who  were  consulted  were  found  to  be 
without  settled  principles  or  tenable  doctrines?  With 
the  prevalent  arrogance  of  knowledge  which  was  no 
knowledge,  with  the  consequent  substitution  of  blunt 
assurance  for  intelligent  investigation,  with  such  a  blind 
indifference  to  logical  proof  that  the  possibility  of  ei- 
ther rational  or  moral  principles  was  often  theoretically 
denied,  with  the  vitiation  of  all  intellectual  procedure 
and  of  all  authoritative  rules  of  moral  conduct  thence 
ensuing,  the  first  duty  of  the  reforming  missionary  was 
to  discover  the  reality  and  the  bans  of  truth.  What 
is  truth?  was  the  great  question.  W^hat  is  true?  was 
the  question  that  Socrates  propounded.  There  was, 
however,  a  preliminary  task  to  be  performed  before  such 
inquiries  could  be  hopefully  prosecuted.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  purge  the  minds  of  the  inquirers,  to  disclose  the 
nature  and  the  sources  of  uncertainty,  to  reveal  the  hol- 
lowness  and  fallacy  of  current  maxims,  postulates,  de- 
ductions, and  argumentations,  to  expose  the  ambiguity 
and  deception  of  popular  phrases  and  received  terms, 
and  to  establish  the  elementary  principles  of  valid  rea- 
soning :  iiakiKTixii  yap  itrxp^  oviru  r6r  y/v  (Aristot 
Metaph,  xiii,  4).    Socrates  never  got  beyond  the  pre- 
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limiiumr  tuk.  His  whok  liiSs  was  oignMsed  with  it. 
He  only  Uud  the  foandAtions  and  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  dialectical  science. 

Socrates  thooght — at  first,  perhaps,  only  instinctively 
felt  or  ascertained  by  experience — that  any  hope  of 
moral  reform  roust  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  in* 
tellectual  reform.  He  examined  himself,  he  examined 
others,  and  discerned  that  received  doctrine  was  noth* 
ing  better  than  ingenious  fantasy  or  unauthenticated 
opinion.  The  first  eflbrt,  then,  was  to  remove  delusion, 
prejudice,  presumption,  and  what  Grote  calls  **the  con- 
ceit of  knowledge."  The  hnmble  confession  of  igno- 
rance was  the  indispenssble  preparation  for  a  candid 
and  hopeful  search  for  truth,  Grote  has  acutely  and 
ingeniously  compared  the  procedure  of  Socrates  with 
that  of  Bacon.  It  may  be  as  Justly  compared  to  that 
of  Descartes.  Hence  the  Delphic  Notce  teipmrn  became 
the  point  of  departure  (Aristot.  Fragm,  4),  and  both  in 
his  own  case  and  in  the  case  of  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed his  efTDft  was  to  unveil  ignorance  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge.  This  was  his  special  function 
with  all  who  approached  him— friends  and  opponents, 
young  and  old, notable  and  simple;  for  school  and  schol- 
ars he  had  none.  This  was  his  unpaid  office,  for  which 
he  would  take  no  pa}'.  Why  should  he  take  pay  when 
he  disclaimed  teaching  or  having  anything  to  teach? 
Why  should  he  seek  gain  when  the  teaching  for  gain 
and  the  pursuit  of  gain  had  engendered  the  mental  and 
moral  diseases  which  he  attempted  to  cure?  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  function,  he  required  those  whom  he 
catechised  to  examine  the  precise  import  of  their  terms 
and  propositions.  By  a  succession  of  adroit  cavils  he 
compelled  them  to  apprehend  the  absence  of  precision 
and  consistency  in  the  vague  phraseology  which  they 
employed  and  the  hazy  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
'  their  stateroentSi  It  was  purely  an  inquisitive  or  investi- 
gative process — an  examination  of  mind  and  conscience, 
confined  to  negative  results,  the  recognition  and  admis- 
sion of  ignorance,  or  of  false  knowledge,  which  was 
worse  than  ignorance.  These  negative  results  involved 
living  germs  of  positive  and  active  growth.  Much, 
too,  was  learned  by  the  way.  The  investigation  of 
duplicities  of  expression  and  of  the  derivative  faltsciea 
and  discords  compelled  attention  to  the  meaning  and 
to  the  strict  use  of  language.  It  compelled  the  habit 
of  strict  definition  and  regard  to  the  comprehension  of 
terms  and  the  limitation  of  conceptions.  It  compelled 
also  habitual  observation  and  observance  of  the  Just 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  thus  introduced  dialectics. 
The  purpose  and  results  of  the  method  of  Socrates  may 
be  fitly  compared  with  the  tenor  of  John  Locke's  Esiay 
Oft  Ihe  Human  Underatanding^  which  is  occupied  with 
the  legitimate  import  of  words  and  the  cautions  need- 
ful in  their  emplo^'menL  Aristotle  says  {Metapk.  xiii, 
4)  that  Socrates  deserves  the  credit  of  two  inventions 
— the  definition  of  general  terms  and  the  intrriduction 
of  inductive  (or  anagogical)  reasoning.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  induce  men  to  look  into  their  own  minds,  to 
dissect  their  own  thoughts,  to  test  their  own  language, 
that  they  might  detect  their  own  meaning,  or  want  of 
meaning,  and  thus  arrive  at  actual  knowledge,  or  at  the 
conditions  precedent  to  any  valid  knowledge.  This  les- 
son pnoe  taught  was  taught  forever.  The  character  of 
the  day,  the  character  of  the  habita,  doctrines,  specula- 
tions of  the  day,  no  less  than  his  own  temperament  and 
gradual  self- development,  inevitably  led  Socratea  to 
adopt  this  procedure.  It  was  not  deliberately  chosen; 
it  was  forced  upon  him.  Some  influence  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Atheniams  and  to 
their  addiction  to  free  converse,  inquiry,  and  disputa- 
tion. The  process,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  adapted  to 
instruction,  but  to  compulsory  introspection.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  vocation,  Socrates  furnished 
continual  illustrations  of  ingenious  cross-examination 
to  those  who  sought  dexterity  in  eristic  arts.  He  irri- 
tated man}',  and  among  them  persons  of  note,  whose  ig- 
norance and  sophistries  were  skilfully  exposed  by  him; 


but  in  others — sages,  anxiooa  for  knowledge,  for  im- 
provement, for  intellectual  and  moral  growth — he  kin- 
dled a  seal,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  affectionate  admira- 
tion which  no  other  education  has  ever  equalled  (Plato, 
Sgntp,  p.  219).  It  must  be  manifest  how  effectual  this 
continual  introspection,  this  constant  testing  of  terms 
and  torturing  of  significances,  this  inspection  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  thoughts,  must  have  been  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  healthy  inquiry  and  in  stimulating 
wholesome  investigation.  Socrates  thus  inaugurated 
genuine  philosophy,  or  the  earnest  search  for  truth  sim- 
ply as  truth;  and  communicated  the  impulse  whence 
all  real  Hellenic  philosophy  proceeded. 

The  primary  and  abiding  purpose  of  Socrates  to  pro- 
mote moral  regeneration  through  intellectual  reform  in- 
clined his  thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  ethical  specu- 
lation. He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  theories  of  Anaxagoras,  which  he  studied  in 
early  life;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  on  grounds  whose  in- 
validity Bayle  has  pointed  oat  (//u/.  Ctit,  Diet,  *<  Anax- 
agonas,"  note  R).  He  rejected  physical  inquiries  entire- 
ly, deeming  them  be}'ond  human  apprehension  and  hu- 
man application :  '*  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.**  Grote 
thinks  that  he  excluded  physics  only  provisionally,  and 
that  he  contemplated  such  studies  as  an  ultimate  por- 
tion of  his  scheme.  But  he  had  no  system,  and  could 
have  DO  system ;  and  Grote  is  directly  contradicted  by 
Aristotle  {Metaph.  i,  6 ;  xiii,  4).  Ethics,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  was  the  special  and  peculiar  domain 
of  Socrates.  He  deserves  Grote's  designation  as  ^  the 
first  of  ethical  philosophers."  Thb  commendation  had 
been  anticipated  by  Augustine  {De  On,  Dei,  viii,  8) : 
"^  Socrates  primus  universam  philosopbiam  ad  oorrigen- 
dos  oomponendosque  mores  flexisse  memoratur."  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men  (Cicero,  TWe.  Ditp,  v, 
4).  But  there  was  no  systematic  doctrine ;  there  were 
principles  and  tendencies  which  might  be  developed 
into  a  SjTstem,  or  into  several  systems,  but  they  were  not 
adapted  by  him  for  the  places  which  they  might  occupy 
in  such  systems.  They  were  undeveloped  and  discon- 
nected ;  not  inharmonious,  but  unharmoniced ;  requiring 
explanation  and  discussion  to  be  understood  in  their  true 
bearing.  Thus  he  holds  that  all  virtue  is  knowledge, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  instruction — a  doctrine  accept- 
ed and  partially  de\*eloped  by  Plato,  and  corrected  by 
Aristotle.  His  test  of  good  is  practical  utility — a  narrow 
and  dangerous  principle,  which  he  was  far  from  acting 
on  himself.  In  government  he  advocated  the  rule  of 
the  best  and  most  instructed — an  optimist  delusion — 
without  showing,  or  being  able  to  show,  how  the  best 
and  most  competent  were  to  be  discovered,  or  to  secure 
obedience.  He  censured  democratic  elections  and  ap- 
pointments by  lot ;  and,  with  good  reason,  condemned 
the  contemporaneous  practices  in  his  own  State.  How- 
ever wise  in  purpose,  Socrates  was  a  dreamer  in  practi- 
cal affsirs,  despite  Xenophon*s  admiration  of  his  sagacity 
in  counsel.  In  that  higher  department  of  ethics  which 
consiats  of  theology  he  manifested  an  inclination  to- 
wards monotheism,  though  maintaining  the  formal  ol>- 
servance  of  the  religioua  ceremonial  and  worship  of  his 
country.  Like  the  best  of  the  ancienta,  he  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  was  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  probability,  not  an  assured  be- 
lief. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  everything 
we  seem  to  know  of  Socrates,  of  his  tenets,  and  of  his  in- 
structions is  seen  through  stained  glasses,  and  glasses 
of  a  wonderfully  magnifying  and  distorting  power.  We 
cannot  safely  trust  either  Xenophon  or  Plato,  and  there 
is  none  other  whom  we  can  trust  except  Aristotle;  and 
his  indications  are  loose  and  rare.  The  number  of  coin- 
cidences between  the  alleged  Socratic  utterances  and 
the  precepts  of  Scripture,  under  both  the  first  and  the 
second  covenant,  are  singularly  noteworthy.  These  pre- 
cepts may  or  may  not  be  the  real  expressions  of  Socra- 
tes; they  may  be  eagerly  accepted  as  such,  but  some 
doubt  must  always  remain.    After  all  uncertainties  are 
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entertained,  and  all  reasonable  dedactions  made,  there 
can  be  no  reluctance  to  reverence  SocnU^s  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  best,  and  wisest  of  men :  **  Bonum  vi- 
rum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter."  Erasmus  de> 
clared  that  he  was  often  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Sancte 
Socrate,  ora  pro  nobis !"  and  his  impulse  may  excite 
sympathetic  appreciation  in  others.  The  highest  at- 
testation of  the  moral  excellence,  the  sublime  purpose, 
and  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Socrates  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  beautiful  biographical  notices  of  his  loving 
disciples  Xenophon  and  Plato,  which  have  the  taint  of 
tictioii  on  them,  but  in  the  reputation  which  he  left  per- 
mauentlv  behind :  in  the  universal  reverence  early  and 
always  accorded  fo  his  name;  in  the  volume  of  philoso- 
phy which  traced  its  descent  from  him ;  and  in  the 
broader,  loftier,  healthier,  soberer  spirit  which  animated 
all  subsequent  speculation. 

III.  Injluence  of  Socratet, — The  unquestioned  influ- 
ence of  Socrates  was  not  revealed  by  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  political  or  private  morals  of  the 
contemporary  and  succeeding  generations,  but  in  the 
changed  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the 
higher  natures  of  the  following  times,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly in  the  enlaigement  and  more  seilate  and  rational  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  Xenophon  and  Plato,  Euclid 
and  Pluedo,  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus,  were  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  from  them  proceeded  all  the 
great  sects  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Epicurus — and  the  morals  of  Epicurus  accorded 
with  Socratic  purity.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  from 
this  Hellenic  philosophy  issued  all  Roman,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  valuable  in  roedlnval  or  modem  philosophy, 
so  far  as  these  have  been  independent  of  revelation. 
No  such  extensive  and  enduring  influence  has  ever 
been,  or  can  ever  again  be,  exercised  upon  the  world  by 
any  other  uninspired  teacher.  No  such  unending  in- 
fluence could  have  been  exerciseil  by  any  system  or  by 
any  founder  of  a  system. 

IV.  Lilerafure^ — Dresig,  De  Socrate  jtufe  Damnoto 
(Lips.  1782) ;  Freret,  ObtervatwM  tur  les  Cuutes  et  sur 
quelqttes  Circotttttmoei  de  la  Condamnation  de  Socrate 
(1786 ;  Paris,  1809) ;  Wiggers,  Sokrates^nU  Metuchf  Bur- 
ffer  t/.  PhUoioph  (Rost  1807) ;  Schleiermacher,  Uther  den 

Werfk  dee  Sokrates,  etc  (Berlin,  1815) ;  Meiners,  i/eber 
den  GeniuM  des  Sokrtttee ;  Brandis,  Ueber  die  GrttndUnien 
der  Lehre  det  Sokratee  (Rhein.  Mus.  1817);  Lelut,  A« 
Dimon  de  Socrats  (Paris,  1886);  Baur,  Sokrai^  und 
Chrutui,  in  the  TUb,  ZeiUchrifl^  1887 ;  Forchhammer, 
Die  A  turner  und  SokrateSf  etc  (Berlin,  1887) ;  Van  Liro- 
burg  Brower,  Apoloffia  contra  Meliti  Redivici  Calumniam 
(Groningen,  1838) ;  Grote,  History  ofGreece^  ch.  Ixviii ; 
Hanne,  Sokrates  ale  Gemut  der  Ilumanitdt  (Brunsw. 
1841) ;  Brikler,  Sokrates  und  eein  Zeiialter  (EUw.  1848) ; 
Humdall,  De  Pkiiosophia  Morali  Socratis  (Heidelb. 
1858) ;  Lasaulx,  Des  Sokratet  Leben^  lAhre  und  Tod 
(Munich,  1859) ;  Yolquardsen,  Dot  Ddmomum  det  Stj^ 
hratet  (Kiel,  1862);  Htlgle,  Dat  D&nomum  des  So- 
krates (Berne,  1864) ;  Zeller,  Socratee  and  the  Socratic 
School  (Lond.  1868) ;  Alberti,  SokrfUes  (Gdtting.  1869) ; 
Nietzsche,  Sokrates,  etc  (Basel,  1871);  Labriola,  La 
Dottrina  di  Socrate  (Naples,  1871).     (G.  F.  H.) 

SocrateBi  Scholasticus,  an  ecclesiastical  histori- 
an, was  bom  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the 
5th  century.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  under 
Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  profession  of  advocate  or  scholastic.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  alMindoned  this  profession  in 
order  whollv  to  devote  himself  to  the  studv  of  ecclesi- 
astical  histot}'.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  under- 
took to  write  the  history  of  the  Church,  beginning  at 
809,  where  Eusebins  ends,  and  continued  it  down  to 
440,  in  seven  books.  He  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exact  and  judicious  of  the  three  continuators  of 
the  history'  of  Eusebins,  being  less  florid  in  his  style 
and  more  careful  in  his  statements  than  Sozomen,  and 
loss  credulous  than  Theodoret.  "  His  impartiality  is 
to  strikingly  displayed,"  says  Waddington,  ^^m   to 


make  bis  orthodoxy  questionable  to  Baronios,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  CathoUc  historian ;  but  Valeaius,  in  his 
life,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  fur  such  suspi- 
cion. He  is  generally  suspected  of  being  a  Novatian, 
though  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
and  confounds  Novatian,  a  priest  at  Rome,  with  Nova- 
tus  of  Africa."  Hb  history  has  been  abridged  by 
Epiphanius,  the  scholastic,  in  his  JJistoria  Tripartiia, 
and  was  published  for  the  first  time  as  a  continual i<m 
of  Eusebius  by  Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  1544,  fuL). 
There  was  an  editioD  with  notes,  publisheti  by  Reading 
(Lond.  1720, 8  vols.  foL),  and  an  English  edition  (Cam- 
bridge, 1688,  foL).  There  is  a  good  French  translation 
of  it  by  the  president  Cousin.  See  Smith,  Diet,o/Gr» 
and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Booratltae,  a  local  name  fur  the  Gnostics^  which  is 
to  be  found  nuder  the  number  26  in  St.  John  Damas- 
cene's treatise  On  Heresies, 

SodalitieB  (Lat.  for  societies')^  a  term  applied  to 
certain  associations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  are  composed  of  laymen,  and  are  instituted  for 
the  encouragement  of  devotion,  or  for  promoting  cer- 
tain works  of  piety,  religion,  and  charity,  under  some 
rules  or  regulations,  though  without  being  tied  to  them 
so  far  as  that  the  breach  or  neglect  of  them  would  be 
sinful.  An  example  is  afforded  by  the  Sodality  of  the 
Living  Rosary.  Fifteen  persons  form  a  company  or  cir- 
cle, each  taking  by  lot  one  of  the  fifteen  ^  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary"  and  reciting  its  decade  (  =  ten  Hail-Mar>*s, 
'with  a  Lord's  Prayer  befbre  it,  and  a  Gloria  Patri)  even' 
day.  A  number  of  circles,  united  under  a  clergyman  as 
director,  constitute  a  sodality. 

Soder.    See  SoLDKit. 

So'dl  (Heb.  Sodi',  "^nio, intimate;  Sept.  £ot^0,  fa- 
ther of  the  Zebulunite  spy  Gaddiel  at  the  Exode  (Numb, 
xui,  10).     aC.  ante  1657. 

Sod'om.  (Heb.  Sedom%  D*lCp,  meaning  uncertain 
[see  below];  SepL  and  New  Test,  [rd]  XoSofia;  Jose- 
phus,  S<$^o/m,  i4  a/,  i,  9, 1 ;  Vulg.  Sodonui),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his 
sepaAtton  from  Abraham  (Gen.xiii,  12;  xiv,  12;  xix, 
1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  ^king,"  as  had  the  other 
four  cities  of  the  plain  (xiv,  2, 8, 10),  and  was  along  with 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  de8tro\*ed  by  fire  from  heaven 
on  account  of  the  gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants; 
the  memory  of  which  event  has  been  perpetuated  in  a 
name  of  infamy  to  all  generations  (ch.  xix).  (In  the 
following  account  of  this  remarkable  place  we  freely 
avail  ourselves  of  the  discussions  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.)    See  Sodomitish  Ska. 

1.  The  Name, — The  word  Seddm  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  "burning"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 939a),  taking 
nno  =  nt:ni9,  and  that  as  =  rit^.  This  is  possible, 
though  not  at  all  certain,  since  Gesenius  himself  hes- 
itates between  that  interpretation  and  one  which  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word  meaning  **  vine- 
yard," and  Ftlrst  {/fandtcb,  ii,  72),  with  nearly  equal 
plausibility,  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  meaning 
to  enclose  or  fortify  (110,  as  the  base  also  of  Siddim), 
a  view  in  which  MUhlau  coincides.  Simonis,  again 
{Omtmast,  p.  868),  renders  it  **  abundance  of  dew  or  wa- 
ter," Hiller  (ibid,  p.  176), «  fraitful  land,"  and  Chytneus, 
**  mystery."  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may, 
by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything. 
Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  289)  notices  the  first  of  these 
interpretations,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  **  Phlegnaan 
fields"  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  says  that*' the  name,  if 
not  derived  from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  ahowsthat 
the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed  over  the  doomed 
valley."  Apparent  "  marks  of  fire"  there  are  all  over 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  .have  been 
regarded  by  many  travellers  as  tokens  of  conflagration 
and  volcanic  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  originated  the  name  Sed^m,  for  they 
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noiloubtedly  abounded  on  the  shores  of  the  Uke  long 
before  even  Sodom  was  founded. 

II.  IJiiiorical  A  ofiof«.— Sodom  is  commonly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Ad- 
noah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief  town  in 
the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the  lead,  and  the  city  is 
always  named  first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  four  are  first  named  in  the  eth- 
iivUigical  records  of  Gen.  x,  19  as  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites:  "The  border  of  the  Cinaanite  was  from  Zidon 
towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah,  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah 
and  Admah  and  Tsebulni  unto  Lasha.*'  The  meaning 
of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites  formed  a  kind  (»f  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gasui,  the  sonth- 
eastem  at  Lasha. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii, 
10-18)  gives  us  more  <lelinite  information  as  to  the  city. 
Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  together  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  8),  taking,  as  any  spectator  from  that  spot 
may  still  do,  a  survey  of  the  laud  around  and  below 
them.  Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  "  circle  C^SS)  of  Jordan,"  i.  e.  the  ghSr,  It  was 
in  all  its  verdant  glorj- — that  glory  of  which  the  traces 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  so  strangely  and  irre- 
sii^tibly  attractive  to  a  spectator  from  any  of  the  heights 
in  the  neighborhood  of  13ethel— watered  in  the  northern 
portion  by  the  copious  supplies  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the 
Ain  Sult&n,  the  Ain  Df^k,  and  the  other  springs  whi<^ 
gush  out  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  and  in  the 
southern  part  by  Wady  Tufileh,  snd  the  abundant  brooks 
of  the  Ghor  e»-Safieh.*  These  abundant  waters  even  now 
support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost  in  the 
liglit,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the  time  when 
Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were  husbanded  and 
directed  by  irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  until 
the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis — "a  garden  of  Je- 
hovah** (ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  appear 
to  have  been  situateil.  To  these  cities  Lot  descended, 
and  retaining  his  nomad  habits  among  the  mois  civil- 
izetl  manners  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement,  **  pitched  his 
tent"  by  (n^,  a/,  not  **  towards")  the  chief  of  the  four. 
At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within 
the  walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  how  ab- 
solutely the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district.  In 
the  subsequent  account  of  their  destruction  (ch.  xix), 
the  topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision which  is  characteristic  of  such  earlv  times.  "The 
CiccAr"  (q.  v.),  the  "land  of  the  Ciccar,"  «  Cicedr  of 
Jordan,"  recurs  again  and  again  both  in  ch.  xiii  and  xix, 
and  "the  cities  of  the  Ciccdf^  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.    See  Jobdan. 

The  remaining  passages  of  Scripture  respecting  Sod- 
om relate  merely  to  the  event  of  its  destruction  (Gen. 
xix),  and  to  its  perpetual  desolation :  "  Brimstone,  and 
talr,  and  burning  .  .  .  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein"  (Deut.  xxix,  22);  "  Never  to  be 
inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation; 
where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd 
make  fold"  (Isa.  xiii,  19);  "  No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xUx,  18;  1,  40) ;  "A 
fruitful  land  turned  into  saltness"  (Psa.  cvii,  34) ;  "  Over- 
thrown and  burned"  (Amos  i%%  11) ;  "The  breeding  of 
nettles  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation"  (Zeph. 
ii,  9);  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh,  and  plants  beoring 
fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripeness"  ( Wistl  ix,  7 ) ; 
"  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch  and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2 
Esdr.  ii,  9) ;  "  The  cities  turned  into  ashes"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6), 
where  their  destruction  by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
deluge.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testa.  By  Peter  and  Jude  it  is  made 
"an  ensample  to  tbooe  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 


and  to  thoee  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6;  Jude  4-7).  Our  Iiord  him- 
self, when  describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befall  thoee  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "  it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mark  vi,  11;  oomp. 
Matt.  X,  15). 

In  agreement  with  the  above  Scripture  accounts  u 
the  statement  of  Joeephus  ( War,  iv,  8,  4).  After  de- 
scribing the  lake,  he  proceeds :  "  Adjoining  it  is  Sodo- 
mitis,  once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and 
in  cities,  but  now  entirely  burned  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants*  And  even  to  this  dav  the  relics  of  the 
divine  fire  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be  seen 
there,  and,  moreover,  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit."  Josephus  reganled  this  passage  as  his  main 
statement  of  the  event  (see  AnfA,  11  ^  4).  In  another 
puBsge  (  WoTf  V,  13, 6)  he  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  contrasting  it,  like  Peter,  with  a 
destruction  by  water.  By  comparing  these  passages 
with  A  ni,  i,  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale 
of  Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
district  adjoining  Sodom.  Similar  are  the  accounts  of 
heathen  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however 
vague  their  statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief 
that  the  remains  of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen. 
These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy  (A'arr. 
i,  448).  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  account  of  the 
Koran  (xi,  84) :  "  We  turned  those  cities  upside  down, 
and  we  rained  upon  them  stones  of  baked  clay." 

The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Sodom,  "  Severus  Sodo- 
morum,"  appears  among  the  Arabian  prelates  who  signed 
the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  Reland  remon- 
strates against  the  idea  of  the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being 
intended,  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzuma- 
on  or  Zoraima,  a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostn 
{Palatt,  p.  1020).  This  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  i,  454)  re- 
fuses to  admit.  He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many 
sees  still  bear  the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished, 
and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of  M. 
Lenormaut,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point. 

in.  Phytioal  Afearu  of  the  Catastrophe  to  tht  Ciiy^ 
The  destruction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii,  20-22); 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed — 
the  intercession  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  his  lingering  wife 
(ver.  25-88;  xix) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  effected. 
Most  of  these  particulars  are  easily  understood ;  but  the 
hut  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and  may  therefore 
require  a  lai^r  measure  of  attention.  The  circum- 
stances are  these.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile, 
and  everywhere  well  watered — "  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord;"  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to  fix  his 
abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
habitants (xiii,  10, 1 1 ).  Next  it  appears  that  this  vale 
was  full  of  "slimc-pits."  This  means  souroe#of  bitu- 
men, for  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applietl 
to  the  cement  used  bv  the  builders  of  Babvlon,  and 
we  know  that  this  was  bitumen  or  asphaltum  (xiv,  10 ; 
comp.  xi,  8).  These  pits  appear  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent;  and,  indeed,  it  was  from  them  doubt- 
less that  the  whole  vallev  derived  its  name  of  Siddim 

• 

(C^IC).  At  length,  when  the  tUiy  of  destruction  ar- 
rived, "  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomor- 
rah fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and 
he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground"  (xix,  24,  25).  In  the  escape  from  this 
overthrow,  the  wife  of  Lot  "  looked  back,  and  became  a 
piUar  of  salt"  (ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  early  that 
same  morning,  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  distant 
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camp,  '^  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to- 
wards all  the  laud  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace" (ver.  27).  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case. 
The  following  are  the  naturalistic  explanations  that 
have  been  attempted  of  the  phenomena: 

1.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  occupied  the  basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  ditl  not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  catastrophe  (see  Milman,  Uiit,  of  the  Jetes^ 
i,  15  sq.).  It  has  now,  however,  been  established  that 
a  lake  to  receive  the  Jonlan  and  other  waters  must  have 
occupied  this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sod- 
om, as  all  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  region  go 
to  show  that  its  present  contiguration  is  in  its  main  feat- 
ures coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trant. 
of  Bombay  Geogr,  8oc  xii,  p.  svi).    See  De\d  Ska. 

2.  But  although  a  lake  must  then  have  existed  to  re- 
ceive the  Jordan  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which 
could  not  have  passed  more  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now  proved, 
have  received  the  waters  of  the  south  also,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  much  less  extent  of  sur- 
face than  at  present.  The  cities  which  were  destroyed 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  as  it 
then  existed,  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  Sod- 
om (Gen.  xix,  20).  This  view  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral incidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  abundant  water 
supply  (as  above  noticed)  still  exists  at  both  ends  of 
the  lake.  "^  Even  at  the  present  day,"  says  Robinson, 
*'more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  bet- 
ter watered  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many 
fountains  than  any  other  district  throughout  the  whole 
country"  {BibL  Ret.  ii,  603).  The  slime-pits,  or  wells 
of  asphaltum,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltum  occur  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  seen  but 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes,  the  asphal- 
tum appears  to  be  gradually  consolidated  in  the  lake, 
and  not  being  able  to  flow  off,  forms  by  consequence  a 
layer  at  the  bottom,  portions  of  which  may  be  detached 
by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
then  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  upon  the 
shore.  The  eminent  geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Robinson  {BihL  Ret.  ii,  60&-608),  thinks 
it  quite  probable  that  this  accumulation  may  have  taken 
pUuse  in  remote  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  another  circumstance  of  importance  is  produced 
in  coincidence  with  the  sacred  accounts,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  pretent  lake, 
suggesting  the  probability  that  the  remarkable  bay, 
or  ^  back  water,"  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient  times  exist — that 
it,  in  fact,  covers  the  more  fertile  \'ale  of  Siddim,  and 
the  site  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  the  Lord 
destroyed;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson, "  by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out  or  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow 
and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly. 
The  country  is,  as  wc  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  It 
would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these 
causes  to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and 
thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  the 
historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  implies 
also  the  agency  of  fire.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  there- 
fore at  work,  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges 
usually  cause  lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  roll. 


In  this  way  we  have  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records  can 
demand."  The  same  writer,  with  the  geological  sanc- 
tion given  above,  repeats  the  conjecture  of  Le  Qerc  and 
others  that  the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed  strata,  spreading 
for  some  distance  upon  the  plain ;  that  possibly  these 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the  soil,  and  might 
thus  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities:  **If,  indeed, 
we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a 
heap  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action 
or  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration 
sufficient  not  only  to  ingulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  de- 
stroy the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  *  the  smoke  of  the 
country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the 
sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  waters.' 
The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitumen, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  appears  less  extraordinary 
than  it  might  in  former  rimes  have  seemed,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  nature  presents  to  our  %'iew 
in  the  wonderful  lake,  or  rather  tract,  of  bitiunen  in  the 
island  of  Triniilad.  The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighborhood,  and  which  were  perhaps 
then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light.  These,  being 
carrietl  bv  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallev,  would 
suffice  to  take  away  its  productive  power.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  fact,  the  circumstance  that  the  wife  of 
Lot  *  became  a  pillar  ottaW  is  significant  and  suggesdve, 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  fact  re- 
corded" (see  Baler,  De  Excidio  Sodoma  [Francf.  1G95]). 
See  Lot. 

This  view  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
has,  however,  not  passed  without  the  dissent  of  some 
writers.  It  was  easy  to  explode  the  opinion  long  cur- 
rent that  when  the  five  cities  were  submerged  in  the 
lake  their  remains — walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might 
still  be  discerned  below  the  water,  for  exploration  has 
discovered  no  such  relics.  Not  content  with  this,  Re- 
land  led  the  way  in  modem  times  in  attacking  the 
whole  theory  in  question  of  the  meteorological  and 
geological  agencies  emplo^'cd  in  the  event  (Palatt, 
p.  267),  and  De  Saulcy  {Dead  SeHy  i,  870,  Amer.  ed.)  and 
Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  289)  have  followed  in  the 
same  line.     Their  arguments  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Only  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix  to  describe 
what  happened:  ri'^fl^ri,  to  throw  down,  to  destroy 
(ver.  18, 14),  and  T|B«7,  to  overturn  (ver.  21, 25, 29). 
In  neither  of  these  is  the  presence  of  water^the  sub- 
mergence of  the  cities  or  of  the  district  in  which  they 
stood — either  mentioned  or  implied.  This  would  per- 
haps be  a  valid  objection  if  the  submersion  were  re> 
garded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction ;  but  as, 
under  the  above  statement,  it  comes  in  merely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  event  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  the 
argument  hanily  applies.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  terms  employed  (T\5'7»  hapkdkf  to  overturn) 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  covert  allusion  to  the  under- 
mining action  of  a  subterranean  force ;  and  perhaps  in 
the  former  (r'^n^^n,  hUchitk,  to  wipe  out)  there  is  im- 
plied the  eraaive  violence  of  a  rush  of  water.  Certainly 
these  terms  do  not  forbid  such  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  destruction ;  and  in  the  confessed  inability  of 
the  opponents  of  this  view  to  suggest  any  other  natural 
means,  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  this  as  the  most  plau- 
sible hitherto  fountU 

(2.)  ^  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borden  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  been 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  under- 
going a  gradual  process  of  filling  up.  This  n^on  is, 
in  fact,  the  delta  of  the  very  large,  though  irregular, 
streams  which  drain  the  highlands  on  its  east,  west,  and 
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south,  and  bave  dfuned  them  ever  since  the  valley  was 
a  valley.  No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  competent 
to  read  the  geological  features  of  the  district  will  be 
found  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place  within  the  historical  period, 
or  that  anything  occurred  there  since  the  country  as- 
sumed its  present  general  conformation  beyond  the 
quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of 
the  ordinary  agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  filling  up 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  highlands  on  all 
aides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so 
often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  due  to  ordinary, 
natural  causes.'*  On  the  contrary,  we  have  adduced 
above  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  the  opinion  of 
competent  scientists  to  sustain  the  convulsive  character 
of  the  region  in  modem  times.  Until  counter-evidence 
shall  have  been  brought  forward  of  a  more  decided 
character  than  merely  round  assertions  and  general  in- 
ferences, we  may  rest  the  cose  upon  these  grounds. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  shows  (Bibliatheca  Sacra,  July,  1867, 
p.  469  sq.)  that  the  present  geological  features  of  the 
region  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  where  Sodom  stood. 

(8.)  "  The  *  plain  of  the  Jordan,*  in  which  the  cities 
stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can  hardly  have  been  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake."  This  position  of  Sodom  favors, 
indeed,  the  foregoing  theory,  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  mechanical 
agencies  employed,  whether  volcanic,  meteorological,  or 
fiuvioL  As,  however,  the  two  questions  have  been  in- 
volved in  each  other,  we  will  proceed  to  consider, 

rV.  The  Location  of  the  Cify, — Until  a  very  recent 
period  it  has  universally  been  held  that  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Josephus,  although  he  speaks  indefinitely  about  the  po- 
sitiun  of  Sodom,  expressly  fixes  Zoar  (i4n/.  i,  11 ;  War, 
iv,  8)  in  Arabia,  under  which  name  he  was  in  this  case 
referring  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  and  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (jOnomast. 
B.  V.)  and  of  Jerome  {Ep,  cviii,  11 ;  Comment,  m  E»a,  xvj 
5).  This  view  seems  to  have  been  universally  held  by 
the  mediaeval  historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  modem  topographers,  almost  without  exception.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  careful  of  mod- 
em travellers,  Dr.  Robinson,  *'  the  cities  which  were  de- 
stroyed must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  end  of 
the 'lake  as  it  then  existed**  {BibL  Bee.  ii,  188).  This 
is  also  the  belief  of  De  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to 
Gomorrah ;  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  Besides 
the  above  arguments  in  favor  of  the  submersion  beneath 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  a  con- 
sideration of  much  force  is  the  existence  of  similar  names 
in  that  direction.  Thus,  the  name  LWtrm,  attached  to 
the  remarkable  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south- 
westem  comer  of  the  lake,  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Sodom  (Kobinson,  Van  de  Yelde,  De 
Saulcy,  etc),  notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  See  Sodomitisii  Sea.  The 
name  ^Amrahf  which  is  attached  to  a  valley  among  the 
mountains  south  of  Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii,  99,  and 
map),  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of 
Gomorrha  (*Amorah).  The  name  Dra'a^  and  nearly 
08  strongly  that  of  ZoghaU  recall  Zoar.  The  frequent 
salt  pinnacles  in  the  same  vicinity  are  likewise  a  striking 
memento  of  the  saline  incrustation  which  overtook  Lot's 
wife,  although,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the  lat- 
ter incident,  we  are  not  inclined  to  press  this  coincidence. 
See  Lot's  Wifk. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  explored 
the  lake  neighborhood  more  carefuUy  than  any  previous 
investigator,  strenuously  contends  for  the  northern  loca- 
tion of  Sodom  with  its  neighboring  cities,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  following  considerations: 

(1.)  When  it  is  said  that  Lot  encamped  **at**  (not 


*<  towards**)  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii,  12;  Sept  Iv  YoBofiot^), 
the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  connection  with  the 
*'  Ciccdr"  or  circle,  of  Jordan  as  to  imply  that  Sodom  was 
in  it.  Now  this  Ciccdr  was  in  view  from  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xiii,  8, 10),  whence  no 
portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  can  be  discemed; 
the  headland  of  Feshkah  shuts  out  the  view  in  that 
direction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  dccar^  or  circle,  of  the  Jordan  comprehended 
the  whole  crevasse  on  both  ends  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
Jour,  Sac  Lit,  April,  1866,  p.  86  sq.),  and  in  the  above 
passages  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Zoar  itself  was  vis- 
ible from  Abraham's  encampment  at  Bethel.  Similarly, 
in  the  account  of  Abraham's  view  of  the  plain  from  the 
place  of  bis  intercession  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  IG ; 
xix,  27, 28),  the  cities  themselves  are  not  said  to  be  in 
sight,  but  only  glimpses  of  the  general  Ghor,  such  as  are 
still  attainable  through  the  mountain  gaps  from  the  tra- 
ditionary spot  near  Hebron  (Robinson,  BUU,  Bet,  ii,  189). 

(2.)  In  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv)  he  is  described  as  marching  from  Mount  Seir 
to  Hazezon-tamar  (Engedi) ;  and  it  is  said  that  after- 
wards he  met  the  king  of  Sodum  and  his  confederates 
im  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Now,  as  Mr.  Tristram  urges, 
^'hod  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  been  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  it  was  certainly  not  after  smiting 
the  Amalekites  and  Amorites  at  Engedi  that  they  would 
have  met  the  invader,  but  long  before  he  reached  Haze- 
zon-tamar. But  when  we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain 
(circle)  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  topographical  sequence 
in  the  whole  stor}-,  while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hur- 
riedly pursue  the  plunderen  up  the  Ghdr  without  delay 
or  impediment  until  they  overtake  them  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan**  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  862).  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  directly  from  Engedi 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  owing  to  the  impassable  heights 
of  Ain  Feshkah,  whereas  the  way  is  open  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  southerly.  It  was  from 
Kadesh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aratmh,  that  Chedor- 
laomer passed  northerly  through  the  Negeb,  or  south  of 
Palestine,  and  then  came  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  by 
the  pass  of  Engedi,  where  he  could  have  encounter^ 
the  natives  only  from  the  sootbem  Ghor. 

(8.)  The  location  of  Zoar  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
Moses  beheld  it  in  his  view  from  Mount  Nebo  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  8) ;  for  only  the  western  outline  of  the  lake  can 
be  seen  from  the  most  commanding  position  among  those 
heights,  one  of  which  must  be  the  mount  in  question. 
To  this  argument  the  same  reply  may  be  made  as  in  the 
above  (No.  1),  namely,  that  Zoar  itself  is  not  said  in  this 
passage  to  be  seen,  but  only  *'  the  plain,"  or  Ghor.  We 
have  had  occasion  under  the  article  PisoAii  to  notice 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  panorama  there  disclosed 
to  Moses — one  doubtless  of  miraculous  extent ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  location  of  the  guilty  cities  will  be  re- 
sumetl  under  Zoab.  For  the  present  we  may  say  that, 
although  Tristram  has  reiterated  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Land  of  Moah  (p.  843,  Am.  ed.),  yet  it  is 
privately  undentood  that  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  now  adheres  to  the  traditionary  opinion. 
Dr.  Merrill  revives  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  north- 
era  position  of  Zoar  ( Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  condensed  in  the  Quar,  Statement  of 
the  *'  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  July,  1879,  p.  144). 
See  Siddim. 

SODOM,  Fruit  of.  See  Appi.ks  of  Sodom  ;  Vine 
OP  Sodom. 

Sod'oma  (ro^o/i«)»  the  Greek  form  (Rom.  ix,  29) 
of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Sodom  (q.  v.). 

Bod'omite  C^'^Pt  kadesh,  i.  e.  consecrated;  Vulg. 
scortator,  effeminatus).  This  word  does  not  denote  an 
inhabitant  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  £sdr.  vii,  36),  nor 
one  of  their  descendants;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  Old  Test,  for  those  who  practiced  as  a  religious 
rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
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inhaUunts  aT  Sodnm  uid  Ciomomh  btrc  ■lerit'ed  their 
luting  infimv.  It  occun  in  Deut.  xxiii,  17 ;  1  King* 
sir,  U:  XV,  IS;  xxii,  46;  2  King,  ixiii,  7;  and  Job 
xzxvi,  U  (margin).  The  Hebraw  word  tadM  'a  uid 
U  be  derived  froia  ■  root  iaddth,  which  (BlrauiR  u  it 
may  appear)  mean!  "pnre,"  ind  thence  "holy,"  The 
warda  $aea-  in  Latin,  and  "devoted"  in  out  own  Uii- 
guq^e,  have  alao  a  iluuble  meaning,  though  the  aiboi- 
dinate  gignificalion  i*  not  ao  abwIuMly  contrary  to  the 
principal  one  aa  it  ii  In  the  caae  of  hidafi,  **  This  dread- 
ful 'coniFcralion,'  or  rather  deaecntinn,  waa  cprcad  iu 
(lifferetit  roms  orer  Phnnicia,  Syria,  Thrrgja,  Aaarria, 
Uabrkmia.  Aahcaroth,  the  Greek  AaUitcj  waa  ila  chief 
alijfcl."  It  appears  alao  to  have  been  eatabliahed  at 
Rome,  where  ita  victinis  were  calleil  Galli  (not  from 
Uillia,  but  fmm  the  river  Uallua  in  Bilhynia).  There 
ia  an  inatructive  note  on  the  aubject  in  JeroiDe'a  C'om- 
tarnl.  on  Hus.  ir,  14.     See  SoDCUCT. 

The  iranalitura  of  the  Sept.,  with  that  anxiety  to 
•often  and  conceal  obnoxioui  expreaaiona  which  haa 
often  been  itoticed  aa  a  characteristic  of  thpir  version, 
have,  in  all  eases  but  une,  avoiUeil  rendering  ImdM  by 
■ta  oatenaiUe  meaning.  In  the  tint  of  the  pasaages  cited 
above  they  give  a  double  translation,  nopviiiuv  and 
nXimifiifoc  (initiated).  In  the  second,  nMtaiiat  (a 
conaplracy,  pethapa  reading  "^^I^) ;  in  the  third,  r^v 
rcXtrdc  (sacrlAoea);  iu  the  fourth  the  Vat.  HS.  omits 
it,  and  the  Alex,  baa  roii  IvfuiXXaffUMv;  iu  the  fifth, 
rmv  KoJirm'^;  and  in  the  ai:ith,  uwi  ayyiXur,  There 
is  a  (fetttinine  equivalent  to  kadat,  via.  tadcMkat,  This 
Is  found  in  Gen.  xxzviii,  SI,  H;  Ueut.  xxiij,  17;  and 
Hoib  iv,  14.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  passage  to  remember  that  thna  women 
were  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  the  priesteaaea 
ofa  religion,  not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments 
for  gratifying  passing  luat.  Such  onlinaiy  pniatitutes 
are  called  by  the  name  uhhU.  In  1  Kings  xxii,  38  the 
word  umStM  u  rendered  "  annor,"  It  should  be  "  har- 
luta" — "and  the  harlota  waihed  themaelves  there"  (eariy 
in  the  [Doming,  aa  was  their  custom,  adds  rrocnpius  of 
Hut).  The  Sept.  haa  renilereil  thia  correctly.  The 
"strange  women"  of  Prov.  ii,  16,  etc, ' 


Bodoml'tlsll  Sea  (.Vnre  SoAmi/icviH),  a  name 
once  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (i  Esdr.  v,  H)  to  the 
Desil  Sea  (q.  v.),  evidently  from  its  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.  A  atrikliig  illuMra- 
tion  of  this  coincidence  in  name  (which  in  some  furm 
has  ever  rince  clung  to  that  lake)  is  found  in  the  names 
of  one  or  two  natural  festurea  of  that  region.     See 

(I.)  At  the  Boulh-weat  comer  of  the  lake,  below  where 
(he  nadya  ZuwelrahandUahauwat  break  down  through 
the  encloaing  heighta,  the  beach  is  encroached  on  by  the 
aallmountainorridge  otKhaihm  Uidum.  Thisremark- 
able  object  it  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  It  ia  said 
to  lie  quite  independent  of  the  weatem  mountains,  lying 
in  front  of  and  separated  from  them  by  a  oonsideraljle 
tract  Hlled  up  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridgra  of 
the  aoft,  chalky,  marly  deposit  Just  described.  It  ia  a 
level  ridge  Or  dike  aeversl  miles  Inng.  Its  nonhem 
portion  runs  aouth-aoutheaat ;  but  after  more  than  half 
its  length  it  makes  a  audden  and  decided  bend  to  the 
right,  and  then  ruiu  south-wtsi.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  inconiiilcrable  width. 
There  is  great  uncertainly  about  its  length.  Ur.  Robin- 
son states  it  at  Sve  miles  and  "a  considerable  distance 
farther"  (ii,  1U7, 112).  Van  de  VelUe  makes  it  ten  miles 
(ii,  1 13),  or  three  and  a  half  hours  (p.  116).  But  when 
these  dinsenaiona  are  applieil  to  the  map  they  are  much 
too  large,  and  it  ia  difflciill  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
inore  than  Ave  miles  in  alL  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  IRI)  aays 
it  is  about  two  and  ■  half  miles  wide ;  but  this  appears 
to  coiilndict  Dr.  Robinson's  eipressions  (ii,  107).  The 
latter  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party.  They 
also  noticed  salt  in  large  quantities  among  the  rocks  in 
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SsURoclisofDsdani.  (Fromsphotngraiih  by  the  Editor.) 
regular  strata  some  considerable  diatance  tiack  from  the 
lake.  Tha  mounuin  consists  of  a  body  of  cryalalliied 
rock-salt,  more  or  lesa  solid,  covered  with  a  capping  ti 
chalky  limestone  and  g)'paum.  The  lower  portion— the 
salt  rock — rises  abruptly  from  the  gloasy  plain  at  its  east- 
ern base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  46°, 
often  less.  It  has  a  strangely  dialocated,  ahattered  look, 
and  is  all  furrowed  and  worn  into  huge  angular  huttiean 
and  ridges,  from  the  face  of  which  great  fragments  are 
occasionally  detached  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  ap- 
pear oa  "  pUlart  of  salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  genenl 
mass.    At  the  foot  the  ground  is  strewn  with  lumps 

it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  is  covered 
with  salt— soft  and  sloppy,  and  ofa  pinkish  hue  in  wilt' 
ter  and  spring,  though  during  the  heat  of  Bummer  dried 
up  into  a  ahining,  brilliant  crust.  An  occasional  patch 
of  the  Kali  plant  {Salieoniiir,  etc.)  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion to  vary  the  monotony  of  thia  most  mnnotonoua  spot. 
It  is  probable  that  from  this  mountain  rather  than  from 
the  lake  itself  was  anciently  procured  the  so-called  "salt 
of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,"  which  was  much  in  request  for  use  in 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  preferred  before  all  othei 
kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in  hastening  the  comtnstton 
ufthe  sacrifiGe,while  it  diminished  the  unpleasant  smell 
of  the  burning  flesh.  Its  deliquescent  character  (due 
to  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  eartha  it  contains)  ia  alao 
noticed  in  the  Talmnd  {iftmxclMk,  xxi,  1 ;  Jalkml).  It 
waa  called  "  Sodom  salt,"  but  alao  went  by  the  name  of 
the  "salt  that  does  Dol  rest"  (nnaiD  13KO  nbs),  be- 
cause it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days,  like 
the  "Sunday  salt"  of  the  English  salt- worite.  It  ia  still 
much  (Meemed  in  Jerusalem.    See  Salt  Sea, 
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(2.)  Between  the  north  end  of  Khashm  Uadum  and 
the  lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  um-Zoffhal  (Robinson,  ii,  107).  By  De 
Saulcy  the  name  is  given  Recljom  el-Mexorrahl  (the  gh 
and  rr  are  both  attempts  to  represent  the  ^Aotn).  The 
**  Pilgrim**  in  A  fAaimim,  April  2, 18M,  expressly  states 
that  his  guide  called  it  Rudjtim  tz^Zogheir,  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently 
artificial,  and  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
structure.  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaacs's  Dectd  Sta 
(p.  21).  This  heap  De  Saulcy  maintained  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to  either 
identification.    See  Zoar. 

Sodomy,  an  unnatural  crime,  consisting  of  the  de- 
filement of  man  with  man,  and  thus  differing  from  best- 
iality, which  is  the  defilement  of  man  with  brutes. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Sodom,  in  which  city  the 
crime  was  frequent.  Sodomy  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  punishable  with  death  (Lev. 
XX,  18).  Ansong  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
still  in  many  heathen  countries,  this  was  a  very  com- 
mon vice  (Kom.  i,  27);  the  Greeks  and  Romans  desig- 
nated it  by  the  term  ptederasfy  (see  Wilcke,  De  Satyri' 
cis  Romamt  [Viteb.  1760]).  In  the  early  Church  this 
was  ooosidered,  not  an  ordinary,  but  a  monster  crime. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  has  two  canons  relating  to  this 
atui  similar  crimes,  imposing  heavy  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties upon  offenders.  St.  Basil  (Can.  62,  68)  imposes 
the  penalty  of  adultery,  viz.  twent}*  years'  penance; 
and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  refused  communion,  even  nt 
the  last  hour,  to  those  guilt}'  of  this  crime  with  boys. 
There  was  an  old  Roman  law  against  it,  called  the  I^x 
ScctfUimOf  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sat,  ii,  44)  and  oth- 
ers; but  it  lay  dormant  until  revived  by  Christian  em- 
perors. Constantius  made  it  a  capital  offence,  and  or- 
dered It  to  be  punished  with  death  by  the  sword ;  while 
Theodosius  decreed  that  those  found  guilty  should  be 
burned  alive.  According  to  modem  legislation,  it  is 
considered  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  severely  punished. 
See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi,  p.  9. 

Sodor  and  Man,  Diocbiie  of.  The  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  Orkneys 
and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  divided  these 
islands  into  two  groups :  to  the  former  they  gave  the 
name  of  Nordurtyar^  or  Northern  Isles;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  inchided  the  western  islands,  that  of  Surdu- 
rejfar,  or  Southeni  Isles.  Uy  Sodor,  therefore,  is  meant 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  especially  those  most 
conti(pious  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  with  them,  formed 
a  diocese. 

Boffit  (erroneously  8opheai\  a  ceiling.  The  word 
is  seldom  used  except 
in  refer^ice  to  the 
subordinate  parts  and 
members  of  buildings, 
such  as  staircases,  en- 
tablatures, archways, 
cornices,  etc,  the  un- 
der-sides  of  which  are 
called  the  soffit.  — 
Parker,6'2aif.o/'^  >tsA- 
ittct,  s.  V. 

£togttnA   (Surya- 
v^,  Snidas  Swyavii),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  A  city  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  A(/>,  p.  61 ;  War,  ii, 
20, 6),  situated  twenty  stadia  from  Araba,  and  the  same 
disunoe  from  Gabara  (Reland,  Palatt,  p.  1021);  now 
Sukknifitf  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Galilee,  first  visited 
by  G.  Schnltz,  and  identified  by  Grossz  (Bitter,  Erdk. 
xvt,  768 ;  see  also  Robinson,  Later  Res.  p.  83, 85).  There 
are  at  Sukhntm  graves  of  some  famous  Jewish  rabbins 
(Schwarz,  Paiett.  p.  188). 

2.  A  city  of  Gaulonitis  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1 ;  Re- 
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land,  Paltrtt,  p.  1021),  disoorered  by  Dr.  Thomson  (A*.  F. 
OUervtr,  Oct,  15, 1857)  in  a  ruin  by  the  name  of  Sujdti, 
on  the  high  brow  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  the 
Hfileh  manhes  on  the  eastern  side.— Van  de  Yelde, 
Memoir,  p.  850. 

Sohar.    See  Zohar. 

Sohn,  Georo,  a  theologian  of  Heflse,  was  bom  in 
Rossbach,  Dec.  81, 1551.  In  1571  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  liberal  arts  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  began  to  teach  at  Marburg.  In  1574  he 
entered  the  faculty,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  Melancthon*s  Loci  Communes,  and  soon  after- 
wards with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In  1578  he 
was  made  doctor  of  theolog}'.  A  constant  attendance 
on  the  synods  of  1578  and  1582  involved  Sohn  in  the 
controversies  of  the  time.  Egidius  Uunnius  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  strict  Lutheranism  in  the  Marburg 
faculty,  while  Sohn  ranked  as  the  leading  supporter  of 
the  Melancthonian  doctrine  in  the  Hessian  Church,  and 
this  led  to  his  final  removal  from  Marburg.  The  land- 
grave William  of  Hesse -(tassel  vented  his  anger,  on 
Hunnius  as  the  disturber  of  the  Church,  and  the  land- 
grave Louis,  at  Marbuig,  retaliated  by  holding  Sohn 
responsible  for  the  existing  troubles.  The  latter  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  seek  a  new  field,  when  he  was 
called  in  1584  to  the  Univenity  of  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
and  to  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  accepted  the  latter  call, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  professor  of  the- 
ology on  July  18  of  that  year.  Four  yean  later  he  be- 
came a  regular  member  of  ibe  Church  Council.  He  died 
April  23, 1589.  The  works  of  Sohn  are  chiefly  doctrinal, 
and  of  the  Melancthonian  type.  A  complete  list  ia  given 
in  Strider,  Grundlage  euter  hess,  Gelehrtengesch,  xv, 
109>112.  The  more  important  works  were  publishetl 
in  4  vols,  at  Herbom  in  1591,  and  in  a  third  edition  in 
1609.— Henog,  Real-EnofkUfp,  s.  v. 

Boissona,  Coyxciui  of  (Cofic»/it(i»  Suestionenm), 
were  held  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  department  of  Aisne, 
France. 

I.  HcM  March  8, 744,  by  order  of  Pepin.  Twenty- 
three  bbhops  were  present.  The  heretic  Adelbert  was 
condemned  in  this  council,  and  ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

1.  RecoenlMS  the  Nlcene  Creed. 

4.  Forbids  fornication,  iieijnry.  and  false  irltnesa  to  the 
Ialt7 :  orders  all  priests  to  Biibmlt  to  their  bishop,  to  ren- 
der an  account  to  him  every  year  of  their  couduct,  to  re- 
ceive him  when  making  his  visitations,  aud  to  obtain  from 
him  the  holy  rite  and  chrism. 

&  Forbids  U*  receive  strange  clerks. 

Ob  Directs  bUhops  to  take  all  possible  measures  fur  the 
extlrnatiun  of  paganism. 

7.  Orden  that  the  crosses  which  Adelbert  had  set  np  In 
hl«  diocese  should  be  burned. 

8.  Forbids  clerks  to  retain  any  women  in  their  houses, 
except  their  mother,  sister,  or  niece. 

9.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  retain  in  their  honsee  women 
coiioecrated  to  God ;  forbids  them  also  to  marry  the  wife 
of  another  man  In  his  lifetime,  siuce  no  man  may  put 
away  his  wife  except  fur  adaltery. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1552. 

IL  Held  April  26,  858,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  under  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  composed  of  twenty- 
six  bishops,  from  five  provinces.  The  1(ing,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  present  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  lasted  through  eight  sessions.  Thirty  canons 
were  published. 

1.  Recapitulates  and  confirms  the  judgment  prononuced 
against  Eobo  niid  the  clerks  whom  he  hnd  ordaiued ;  ulso 
confirms  the  elevation  of  Hincmar  to  his  see. 

9.  Relates  to  the  case  of  HeriniaUf  biahop  of  Nevers,  at 
the  time  out  of  his  mind,  whose  church  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  archbishop. 

4.  Urders  Amanlry,  arco  bishop  of  Tours,  to  take  charge 
of  the  bishopric  of  Man»,  the  bishop,  Aldricns,  being  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
synod  for  assistance,  asking  for  their  prayers  during  his 
lire  and  after  his  decease. 

T.  Orders  that  the  king  be  reqnested  to  tend  commis- 
sioners, who  should  re-establish  divine  service  In  the 
monasteries. 

Mansi  adda  three  other  canons  (i,  929 ;  viii,  79). 
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III.  Held  Ang.  18, 866,  by  order  of  Charles.  Thirty- 
five  bUhops  attended.  The  clerks  ordained  by  Ebbo, 
and  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  Council  of  853,  were, 
by  indulgence,  re-established.  Vulgude,  one  of  the 
number,  was  in  this  same  year  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Bourges.  See  Hincmar,  Oputc,  vol.  xviii;  Mansi, 
viii,  808. 

IV.  Held  in  1092  or  1093  by  Raynaldus,  archbishop 
of  Kheims,  against  Roscelin  the  Tritheist.  Fnlco,  bish- 
op of  Reauvais,  attended  in  behalf  of  Anselm,  abbot  of 
Bee  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  whom  Ros- 
celin, both  in  private  and  in  his  writings,  had  fiilsely 
charged  with  holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  viz. 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  three  dis- 
tinct beings,  existing  separately,  and  that  it  might  be 
said  that  there  were  three  Gods,  were  not  the  expression 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  in  use.  Being 
questioned  before  the  assembly,  Koscelin  explained  his 
views,  and  abjured  the  heresy  imputed  to  him ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  coinicil  dissolved  than  be  recanted,  de- 
claring that  he  had  made  his  abjuration  before  the  syn- 
od merely  through  fear  of  being  assassinated  by  the 
ignorant  populace  unless  he  did  so.  Upon  this  Anselm 
wrote  his  tract  De  Incamatione,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Urban  II.  Subsequently  Roscelin,  finding  himself  re- 
garded by  all  Catholics  as  a  heretic  and  avoided,  betook 
himself  to  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  imploring  his  assist- 
ance, and  abjuring  again  all  his  errors.  At  last  he  died 
in  retreat  in  Aquttaine.  See  Pagi,  in  Baronius,  A.D. 
1094;  Mansi,  X,  494. 

y.  Held  in  1 1 1 5  by  Conon,  bishop  of  Pnmeste.  From 
this  council  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Carthusians,  en- 
treating and  commanding  them  to  send  back  into  his 
diocese  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had  retired 
among  them.  This  command  was  executed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  Another  council  was  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Rheims  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  legate 
Conon.     See  Mansi,  x,  801. 

VI.  Held  in  February,  1121,  by  Conon,  bishop  of 
Pneneste  and  legate.  In  this  council  Abelard  was  com- 
pelled to  bum  his  book  upon  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  confession  of  faith ; 
he  accordingly,  with  many  tears  and  much  difficulty, 
read  the  Creed  of  St.Athanasius.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  and  subse- 
quentlv  to  that  of  St.  Denvs.    See  Mansi,  x,  885. 

YIL  Held  July  11,  14'56,  by  John,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  presided.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  Basle  was  ordered,  and  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of 
Bourges  were  confirmed.  Several  other  canons  were 
enacted,  which  relate,  among  other  things^  to  the  dress 
of  bishops,  the  approval  of  confessors,  the  preaching  of 
indulgences,  etc.  See  Mansi,  xiii,  1396. — Landon,  Mcm- 
ucU  of  CouncilSf  s.  v. 

Sojourning  (3^it3,  a  rendenee;  Exod.  xii,  40; 

elsewhere  *'  dwelling,"  '*  habitation,"  etc ;  vapouciaj  1 
Pet  i,  17;  so  the  verb  and  noun,  iropourcdi  and  wapof 
jcoc)<  The  430  years  of  the  "  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt"  (GaL  iii,  17)  may  be  reckoned  thus : 

From  the  call  of  Abrahnm  (Acts  vil,  12)  till  the  re-  Yn. 

movnl  rrom  Harnn  (Geu.  xli,  6),  about 6 

In  Canaan  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi,  6) 86 

Till  the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gen.xxv,26) 00 

Till  the  migratioD  ittto  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvil,  9) 180 

The  time  passed  in  Egypt,  only SIO 

The  whole  period  of  sojonniing  (Exod.  xil,  40) 480 

Deduct  6  years  in  Harau  -f  SB  nil  Isaac's  birth 80 

The  Bojoarning  of  the  "  seed"*  (Gen.  xv,  18 ;  Acts  vil,  C)  400 
See  CuROSOLOGY, 

Sol,  in  Roman  mythobgy,  is  the  Latin  name  for 
IltlioSf  the  ntju 

Sola  (aloru!)f  a  term  used  in  old  English  registers 
to  designate  a  spinster  or  unmarried  woman. 

Sola,  David  Aabom  dk,  senior  minister  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  in  London,  Eng- 
land, was  bom  Dec  26, 1796,  in  Amstenlam.    Having 


been  duly  prepared  in  his  native  countr}'  for  the  Jewish 
ministry,  besides  having  atudied  several  modem  lan- 
guages, he  came  to  England,  having  been  elected  min- 
ister of  the  Sephardi  Congregation  of  London.  In  1831 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  and 
his  sermons  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  English  tongue  in  those  precincts.  He 
died  Oct  29, 19G0.  Besides  some  sermons,  he  published 
A  Historical  Essay  on  the  Poets,  Poetry,  and  Melodies 
of  the  Sephardic  Liturgy,  to  £.  Aguilar^s  ancient  melo- 
dies of  the  lituigy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
(London,  1857)  v^Eightoen  Treatises  from  the  Mishmr, 
translated  in  connection  with  M.  J.  Raphall  (q.  v.)  (ibid. 
1846,  2d  ed.)  i-^The  Festival  Prayers  aeeordmy  to  the 
Custom  of  the  Gemum  and  Polish  Jews,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  an  English  translation  (ibid.  1860, 6  vols.). 
See  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo^ewish  Ifistory  (ibid. 
1875),  p.  859  sq. ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  849.    (R  P.) 

Solar,  SoLLER  (Lat.  solarium),  a  loft,  garret,  or 
upper  chamber.  In  a  mediaval  house  it  was  usually 
situated  behind  the  dais,  separated  from  it  by  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  had  a  cellar  under  it;  these  two  stories 
together  were  not  so  high  as  the  hall,  leaving  the  gable 
of  the  lofty  roof  with  the  ¥rindow  in  it  free  above  them. 
This  was  the  lord's  chamber,  and  there  generally  was  a 
small  opening  from  the  solar  into  the  hall,  (W>m  which 
the  lord  could  overlook  the  proceeding,  and  hear  all 
that  passed.  The  term  solar  is  also  used  for  the  rood- 
loft  (q.  V.)  of  a  church.  In  Norfolk,  Forby  observea 
that  the  belfry-loft  is  termed  the  aoller,  or  the  beU- 
soller. 

Solftres,  or  Chamai,  a  small  sect  inhabiting  a 
certain  district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Samsacans  mentioned  by  Epi* 
phanius.  Hyde  (Jlistory  of  the  Ancient  Rdigion  of  th4 
Persians)  describes  them  as  amounting  to  not  more 
than  a  thousand  souls;  having  no  priests  nor  doctors, 
and  no  places  of  meeting  except  caves,  where  they  per- 
form their  religious  worship,  the  mysteries  of  which 
are  kept  so  secret  that  they  have  not  been  discovered 
even  bv  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Chri»-> 
tian  religion.  Being  compelled  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  declare  themselves  noembers  of  some  Christian  com- 
munion, they  chose  the  Jacobite  sect,  baptising  their 
children  and  burying  their  dead  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  these  Christians.  They  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Elkesaites  (q.  v.).  Sec  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v.;  Mosheim,  Eedes,  Oisf. 
iii,  124. 

Solari,  Andrea,  sumamed  del  GMo,  an  Italian 
painter,  flourished  in  the  former  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  evidently  belonged 
to  the  achool  of  Da  Vinci.  He  painted  the  members 
of  the  Holy  Famil}'  for  various  museums,  and  took  pari 
in  the  decoration  of  the  castle  of  Gaillon. 

Solari,  Cristoforo,  suraameil  t7  Gclbo,  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  brother  of  the  preceding,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centur\'.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  that  worked  at  Char- 
treuse and  Pavia,  and  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  his  pieces,  except  some  sacred 
figures  in  Milan. 

Solder  (p^^,  dihelc,  from  pn*!,  to  stick),  weldiny  of 
metal  (Isa.  xli,  7).  The  same  Heb.  word  likewise  de- 
notes a  ** Joint"  of  a  coat  of  mail  (1  Kings  xxiii,  24;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  88). 

Soldier  (in  Heb.  only  collect,  for  StSX,  an  armyf 
or  by  periphrasc ;  erparuHfTrn),    See  Armv. 

SOLDIER  OF  CHRIST,  an  expression  borrowed 
from  a  well-known  Scripture  simile,  and  frequently  in- 
troduced or  alluded  to  in  the  Prayer-book  (see  Ofiees 
for  Baptism),  In  some  of  the  older  writers  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  word  *^  knight"  was  used  in 
the  same  sense ;  **  The  fourth  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  la 
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the  gift  of  8treD(^h  which  anneth  God's  knight,  and 
maketh  his  soul  hardy  and  strong  to  aufTer  divers  dis- 
eases for  God's  love"  (Wydiffe).— Stanton,  Diet,  of  the 
Churchy  8.  V. 

BoldinB,  a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  SoUHn,  a  Greek  priest.  They  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  centnry  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba 
and  Godolia.  They  altered  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  their  priests  offered  gold,  their  deacons 
incense,  and  their  subdeacons  myrrh ;  and  this  in  mem- 
ory of  the  like  offerings  made  to  the  infant  Jestis  by 
the  wise  men.  Very  few  authors  mention  the  SoUUns, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  they  still  subsist. 

Bole  (?)3,  prop,  the  pcUm  of  the  hand).    See  Foot. 

BolSa  (iruXict,  ^oXia),  a  part  of  the  church  respect- 
ing which  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreed.  Latin 
writers  use  the  word  aolea.  It  is  supposed  to  denote 
certain  seats  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings,  magistrates,  or  other 
persons  of  distinction,  llie  seats  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  monks  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  same  name. 
According  to  Walcott  {8aerid  ArchaoL  s.  v.)  it  was 
the  space  in  a  Greek  church  between  the  ambon  and 
sanctuary;  in  a  Latin  church  between  the  choir  and 
presbytery.  In  the  basilica  it  was  raised  several  stops 
above  the  ambon  and  the  choir  of  minor  derks.  Here 
the  communion  was  given  to  all  but  the  clergy,  and 
subdeacons  and  readers  sat,  and  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  was  led  from  this  part  to  the  altar. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See  Cove- 
nant (Solemn  League  and). 

Solemn  Senrloe,  a  modem  Anglican  term  used 
to  signiiy  a  choral  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist  with 
priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  or  with  music.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  ^  high  mass"  or  "  solemn  mass"  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  used  of  evening  service  is 
the  same  as  ''solemn  vespers." 

Solemnities,  The,  was  an  ancient  term  to  desig- 
nate the  hoiy  euchariit, 

Bollcitant,  one  who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  the 
confessional,  tempts  women  to  a  violation  of  chastity. 
This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  common  in  Spain 
that  pope  Paul  IV  promulgated  a  bull  against  solici- 
tants.  Kor  was  this  custom  confined  to  Spain ;  it  was 
rife  in  Portugal,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  A 
German  council  held  A.D.  1225  charged  the  priests 
with  unchastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Greg- 
ory XV  issued  a  bull  on  this  accursed  practice  in  1622, 
bearing  the  title  UtncerH  Domini^  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Benedict  XIV,  June,  1741.  Another  bull 
was  also  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  in  1745. 

Bollfidlanlam,  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  the  whole 
of  religion,  such  doctrine  being  preceded  by  an  errone- 
ous description  of  faith.  There  are  two  forms  of  Soli- 
fidianism — one  resting  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  re- 
ception by  the  intellect  of  correct  dogma ;  the  other  in 
an  inner  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's 
promises  belong  to  him.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
view  are  called  also  Fithtdarieg,  It  is  easily  seen  that 
Solifidianism,  in  both  its  forms,  destroys  the  nature  of 
faith.  The  former  refers  faith  to  the  intellect  alone, 
with  a  suppression  or  entire  exclusion  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  renewed  will,  and  tends  to  the  superseding 
of  good  works;  the  latter  suppresses  the  acdon  of  the 
reason  and  understanding,  and  substitutes  for  a  reason- 
able faith  an  unreasoning  and  groundless  persuasion. 

The  former  error  may  take  the  shape  of  a  mainte- 
nance of  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
an  extremely  deficient  representation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, omitting  those  doctrines  which  have  most  power 
to  move  the  will,  and  striving  to  bring  others  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  understanding.  The  more 
common  form  is  that  of  advancing  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  into  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.   Such 


Solifidians  teach  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to 
Justification. 

The  second  form  of  Solifidianism  generally  connects 
itself  with  a  one-sided  or  perverted  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  election.  It  advances  the  error  that  Christ  died  only 
for  the  elect,  and  that  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace, 
and  it  rests  on  an  inward  sense  or  persuasion  of  one's 
own  election.  It  speaks  of  faith,  but  makes  ^det  the 
same  tmjidiicia;  and  the  latter  it  makes  to  be,  not  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  i  e.  with  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  understanding,  but  a  mere  in- 
ner sense  or  persuasion,  held  without  appeal  to  the  con- 
science. Both  forms  of  Solifidianism  lead  to  Antino- 
mianism.— Blunt,  Diet,  o/Doct,  TheoL  s.  v. 

Bollfidlane,  those  who  maintain  the  principles  of 

SOLIPIDIAMISM  (q.  v.). 

Bolimena,  Frakcesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  Oct.  4,  1G57,  near  Naples,  and  studied  first  under 
his  father,  Angelo,  but  was  afterwards  sent  by  cardinal 
Orsini  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  various  emi- 
nent painters.  He  became  in  some  sort  a  universal  art- 
ist, but  executed  several  sacred  designs,  which  are  found 
in  the  churches  of  Naples.  See  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Gineralfi  s.  v. 

Bolls,  Antoxio  de,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Placenza,  in  Old  Castile,  July  18, 1610,  and 
was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law.  His  preference, 
however,  was  for  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success,  so  that  be  was  considered  by  Comero  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  that  Spain  ever  saw.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  the  count  de  Oropesa,  and  in  1642 
Philip  IV  made  him  one  of  bis  secretaries.  After  Phil- 
ip's death  the  queen-regent  made  him  first  historiog- 
rapher of  the  Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  as  well  as 
honor.  Eventually  Solis  resolved  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
at  the  age  of  fifl3'-8even.  He  now  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotbn,  which 
are  represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died 
April  19, 1686.  His  Comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid 
(1681,  4to) : — his  sacred  and  profane  poems  at  the  same 
place  (1716, 4to)  :^his  History  of  Mexico  often,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Bmssels  (1704,  fol.).  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Letters  (Madrid,  1737).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  GendraUf  s.  v. 

Bolitalree,  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, instituted  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  1670.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  silence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly  in 
spiritual  exercises.  They  go  barefoot,  gird  themselves 
with  a  linen  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Solitaries,  a  term  which  designates  such  as  addict 
themselves  to  a  retired  or  solitary  life.  It  was  original- 
ly applied  not  only  to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  soli- 
tude in  caves  and  deserts,  but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart 
from  the  world  in  separate  societies. 

Bolltaril,  a  branch  of  the  Mahicu^aans  (q.v.). 
While  the  Theodosian  Code  decreed  capital  punishment 
upon  some  of  the  other  branches  of  this  obnoxious  sect, 
the  Solitarii  were  only  punished  with  confiscation. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sol'omon  (Heh,  Shelomoh',  nthiS,  peaceful;  Sept, 
XaXwfuov;  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  XoXopiMtv;  Vulg. 
Salomo),  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne.  &C.  1013-978.  (The  impor- 
tance of  his  character  and  reign  justify  a  full  treatment 
here,  in  which  we  make  use  of  whatever  materials  we 
find  appropriate  in  the  Biblical  dictionaries.)  Sec 
David. 

I.  Sources,-^'\,  The  comparative  scantiness  of  his- 
torical data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant. 
While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam.  xvi-xxxi,  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  1  Kings  i,  ii,  1  Chron.  x-xxix,  that  of  Solomon 
fills  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  Kings  i-xi  and  the  nine 
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2  Chron.  i-ix.  The  compUen  of  those  boolu  felt,  aa  by 
a  true  inspiration,  unlike  the  authors  of  the  Apocryphal 
literature  cited  below,  that  the  wanderingSi  wan,  and 
sufferings  of  David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  after-ages  than  the  raagnificenoe  of  his  son.  They 
manifestly  give  extracts  only  from  larger  works  which 
were  before  them,  "  The  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon** 
(L  Kings  xi,41);  '<The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer**  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Those  which  they  do  give 
bear,  with  what  for  the  historian  ia  a  disproportionate 
fulness,  on  the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  apeak  but 
little  (those  in  2  Chron.  not  at  all)  of  its  later  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  follow 
the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

2.  Ewald,  with  all  his  usual  fondness  for  assigning 
different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  Old  Test,  to  a  ae- 
ries of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  process  here 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very  satisfactory 
result  {Gesch,  Isr,  iii,  259-268).  A  more  interesting 
inquiry  would  be  to  which  of  the  books  above  named 
wc  may  refer  the  sections  that  the  compilers  have  put 
together.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  think- 
ing of  Nathan,  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign,  David*s  chief  adviser  during  the 
vears  in  which  he  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the 
Temple  and  its  ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  Kings  iv,  6 
[Heb.];  comp.  Ewald,  Gttch,  In\  iii,  116),  aa  having 
written  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (t  Kings  i-viii,  66;  2  Chron. 
i-viii,  15).  The  pra.ver  of  Solomon,  so  fully  np.t>- 
duced  and  so  obviously  precomposed,  may  have  been 
written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
active  at  the  close  uf  the  reign,  alive  some  time  after 
Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may  ascribe  the  short  record 
of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  revolution  to  which  he 
himself  had  so  largely  contributed  (L  Kings  xi).  From 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  probably  came  the  mis- 
cellaneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his 
reign  (ix,  lO-x,  29). 

8.  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  Old  Test.,  we  may 
find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in  the  books 
that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  psalms  which  are  refer- 
red by  some  to  his  time  ( Psa.  ii,  xlv,  Ixxii,  cxxvii ). 
Whatever  doubts  may  hang  over  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at 
least  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  which 
recent  criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the  writers 
and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer  them  in  their 
substance,  following  the  Judgment  of  the  most  advanced 
Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  S(»Iomonic  period  itself,  they 
then  come  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  and  vividness 
of  contemporary  evidence  ( Rcnan,  Hist,  da  Languea  S^ 
mit,  p.  131). 

4.  Other  materials  are  very  scanty.  The  hiatory  of 
Joseph  us  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  loose  and  inao* 
curate  paraphrase  of  the  Old-Test,  narrative.  In  him, 
and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early  Christian  writers, 
we  find  some  fragments  of  oliter  history  not  without 
their  value — extracts  from  archives  alleged  to  exist  at 
T}Te  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  from 
the  Phcenician  histories  of  Blenandcr  and  Dius  (^A  nt» 
viii,  2,  6;  5,  8),  from  Eupolemus  (Euscb.  Prtpp,  Evang, 
ix,  80),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and  Lai- 
tus  (Qem.  Ai  Strom,  i,  21 ).  Writers  such  as  these 
were  of  course  only  com  pi  lera  at  second-hand,  but  they 
probably  bad  access  to  some  earlier  documents  which 
have  now  perished. 

6.  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will  claim 
a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute  to  history  is 
the  help  they  give  us  in  realizing  the  impression  made 
by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solomon,  as  in  earlier  and 
later  times  by  that  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  on  the 
minds  of  men  of  many  countries  and  through  many 
ages. 


II.  Earljf  Life.—l,  The  student  of  the  life  of  Solo- 
mon must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  drcnmstanoea 
of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of  David*8  old  age,  the 
last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chron.  iii,  6).  aC  1084. 
The  narrative  of  2  Sam,  xii  leaves,  it  is  true,  a  different 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  the  names 
in  1  Chron.  iii,  6  is  otherwise  unaccountable,  Joaephua 
distinctly  states  it  (^Ani,  vii,  14,  2).  Hia  mother  had 
gained  over  David  a  twofold  power— first,  as  the  obje^ 
of  a  passionate  though  guilty  love;  and,  next,  as  the 
one  person  to  whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  ooidd  make 
something  like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded 
his  birth  were  for  the  conscience-atricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child  wha 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must  have 
been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a  sign  of  hope. 
The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  names  with  which  they  wel- 
comed it.  The  yearnings  of  the  ^  man  of  war,**  who 
"  had  shed  much  blood,*"  fur  a  time  of  peace— yearnings 
which  bad  shown  themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to 
his  third  son  the  name  of  Ab^salom  ( = father  of  peace) — 
now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-bom  infant  tlie  name 
of  Solomon  (Shelomoh=the  peaceful  one).  Nathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's 
own  name  (==the  darling,  the  beloved  one),  takea  an- 
other form  of  the  aame  word,  and  Joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
David  had  been  the  darling  of  his  people.  Jedid-jah 
(the  name  was  coined  for  the  purpose)  should  be  the 
darling  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii,  24, 25 ,  see  Ewald,  Gttdu 
Ttr,  iii,  215).  See  Jkdidiaii.  According  to  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Prov.  xxxi,  1,  his  mother  also 
contributed  an  ideal  name,  Lemuel  (=to  God,  Deoda- 
tufl),  the  dedicated  one  (comp.  Ewald,  Poet,  Buck,  iv, 
178).  On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof  was  drawn  forth 
by  the  king's  intemperance  and  sensuality.  In  contrast 
to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws  the  picture  of  what 
a  pattern  wife  ought  to  bo  (Pineda,  De  lUb.  SoL  i,  4). 

2.  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of  Solomon 
was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed  lai^y  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  his  after-years.  The  inquiry 
what  was  the  education  which  ended  in  such  wonderful 
contrasts — a  wisdom  then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparal- 
leled, a  wnsuality  like  that  of  Louis  XY — cannot  but  be 
instructive.  The  three  influences  which  must  have  en- 
tered most  largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  charge 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam.  xii,  25). 

(1.)  The  fact  just  stated  that  a  prophet- priest  was 
made  the  special  instnictor  indicates  the  king's  earnest 
wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  protected  against 
the  evils  which,  then  and  aflenrards,  showed  them- 
selves in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bore.  At  first,  apparently,  there  was  no  distinct  pur- 
pose to  make  him  his  heir.  Absalom  is  still  the  king's 
favorite  aon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  87 ;  xviii,  88) — is  looked  on 
by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor  (xir,  18;  xv,  1- 
6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about 
ten  years  old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David,  passing 
over  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Bathsheba 
included,  guided  by  the  infiuence  of  Nathan,  or  by  hia 
own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  were 
tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged  his  word  in  se- 
cret to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  shonld  be  the 
heir  (1  Kings  i,  18).  llie  words  which  were  spoken 
somewhat  later  express,  doubtless,  the  purpoee  which 
guided  him  throughout  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9, 20).  The 
son's  life  should  not  be  as  hia  own  had  been,  one  of 
hardships  and  wars,  dark  Crimea  and  paasionate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blamelesa,  peaceful, 
fulfilling  the  ideal  of  gloiy  and  of  righteooaness,  after 
which  he  himself  had  vainly  atriven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Psa.  Ixxii  may  be  looked  on  as  the  prophetic 
expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was 
well.  But  we  may  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  later 
years  of  David's  life  presented  a  change  for  the  worse 
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aa  well  as  for  the  better.  His  siiis,  though  forgiven, 
left  behind  it  the  Nemesis  of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a 
less  generous  activity.  The  liturgical  element  of  relig- 
ion becomes,  after  the  first  passionate  outpouring  if 
Psa.  li,  unduly  predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treas- 
ures and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not 
build  (xxii,  5, 14).  He  plans  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  details  of  iu  architecture  (xxviii,  19).  He  oigan- 
izes  on  a  scale  of  elaborate  magnificence  all  the  attend- 
ance of  the  priesthood  and  the  choral  sen-ices  of  the 
Levites  (xxiv,  xxv).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a 
king  are  neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to 
do  judgment  (2  Sam.  xv,  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnou  unpunished  **  because  he  loved  him,  for  he  was 
his  first-born"  (Sept.  at  2  Sam.  xiii,  21).  The  hearts  of 
the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First  Absalom  and 
then  Sheba  become  formidable  rivals  ( 2  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
XX,  2).  The  history  of  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(xxiv ;  1  Chron.  xxi)  implies  the  purpose  of  some  act 
of  despotism — a  poll-tax  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
9  makes  the  latter  the  more  probable)— such  as  startled 
all  his  older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If  in 
**  the  last  words  of  David**  belonging  to  this  period  there 
is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after  righteous- 
ness (xxiii,  2^),  there  is  also—first  generally  (ver.  6, 
7),  and  afterwards  resting  on  individual  offenders  (1 
Kings  ii,  5-£) — a  more  passionate  desire  to  punish  those 
who  bad  wronged  him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vmdio- 
rive  thoughts  for  offisnces  which  he  had  once  freely  for- 
given, and  which  were  not  greater  than  bis  own.  We 
cannot  rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son*s 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(2.)  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of  polyg- 
amy, the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than  elsewhere, 
on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many  instances  of  that  de- 
pendence. It  recognises  it  in  the  care  with  which  it 
records  the  name  of  each  monarch's  mother.  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as 
likely  to  mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  offers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
passion  (Ewald,  GetcA.  I»r,  iii,  211).  She  makes  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in 
the  scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  been  con- 
cealed. Doubtless  she,  too,  was  sorrowful  and  penitent 
wben  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed  by  her  child's 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  24),  but  the  after-history  shows  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  Ahithophel  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adnltrcss,  who  had  be- 
come devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  ambitious,  conkl 
hardly  be  more,  at  the  best,  than  the  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  of  a  king  whose  contrition  and  piety  were  render- 
ing him,  nnlike  his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the 
hands  of  others.    See  Bathsheba. 

(3.)  What  waslikely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon  was  confided? 
(Heb.  of  2  Sam.  xii,  25).  We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  could  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when  they 
were  needed  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17;  xii,  1-14).  But  this 
power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages  of  special  in- 
spiration, does  not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of 
a  clear-sighted  wisdom  or  of  aims  uniformly  high,  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign  for 
any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  good.  He  gives  him- 
self to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  He  places  his  own  sons  in  the 
way  of  being  the  companions  and  counsellors  of  the  fut- 
ure king  ( I  Kings  iv,  5 ).  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  history  of  the  **  numbering,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  census  was  followed  early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
by  heavy  burdens  ami  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  re- 
turning to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  10),  and  to 
an  older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against  an 
act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppression.   Jo- 


sephns,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes  Nathan 
for  Gad  iu  his  narrative  {Ant,  vii,'  18, 2). 

8.  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  ha%*e  passed  through  the 
revolt  of  Absalom  and  shared  his  father's  exile  (2  Sam. 
XV,  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that  priests  or  Levites 
or  prophets  had  to  teach ;  music  and  song;  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  iu  such  portions  and  in  such  forms 
as  were  then  current;  the  ** proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  his  father  bad  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv, 
18) ;  probably  also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only 
in  fragments;  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
heroes  of  the  people ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ; 
the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own 
tribe,  Ueman,  and  Ethon,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda  (1 
Chron.  ii,  6),  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  noble 
hymns  of  this  period  (Psa.  Ixxsviii,  Ixxxix),  and  proba- 
bly were  incorporated  into  the  choir  of  the  tabernacle 
(Kwald,  GfKk.  Itr,  iii,  856).  The  growing  intercourse 
of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  naturallv  lead  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its  wondere 
than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.  Admirable,  however, 
as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd -lifSp,  like  his  father's,  fur- 
nished, we  may  believe,  a  better  education  for  the  king- 
ly calling  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70,  71).  Bom  to  the  purple, 
there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  selfish  luxury*.  Cradled 
in  liturgies,  trained  to  think  chiefly  of  the  magnificent 
*<  palace"  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix,  19)  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  builder,  there  was  the  danger  first  of  an 
esthetic  formalism  and  then  of  ultimate  indifference. 

III.  Acceuiott. — 1.  The  feebleness  of  David's  old  age 
led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived  Solomon 
of  the  throne  his  father  destined  for  him.  Adonijah, 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom,  "  was 
a  goodly  man"  (1  Kings  i,  6),  in  full  maturity  of  yesrs, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, Joab  and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David, 
who  looked  with  jralous}' — the  latter  on  the  obvious 
thongh  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-bom, 
and  the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  rival 
counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor,  Nathan, 
Zadok,  and  Bcnaiah.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot  and  a 
body-gnard;  and  David,  more  passive  than  ever,  looked 
on  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly 
proclaiming  him  as  king.  A  solemn  feast  at  £n-rogel 
was  to  inaugurate  the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to 
it  but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was 
necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endangered, 
backed  apparently  by  two  of  David*s  surviving  elder 
brothers  (1  Chron.  ii,  18, 14 ;  Ewald,  Getch,  Isr,  iii,  266), 
to  take  prompt  measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took 
counsel  together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath. 
A  virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favorite  son  could 
be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  the  king,  attended  by  Nathan  the  prophet 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  and,  more  important  still,  by  the 
king's  special  company  of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty 
men  (1  Kings  i,  10, 88),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Chc- 
rethites  and  Pelethitcs  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the 
command  of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  Gihon  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  (According  to  later 
Jewish  teaching,  a  king  was  not  anointed  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  except  in  the  case  of  a  previous 
usurpation  or  a  disputed  succession  [Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin, 
s.  V.  "Rex"].)  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell  on  the 
startled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah 's  banquet.  Hap- 
pily they  were  as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and 
they  did  not  venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they 
rose  aufl  departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter 
coup  (Titat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  success- 
ful. Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastem  monarchies.    They  ore  usually  followed  by 
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a  massacre  of  tho  defeated  paitr.  Adonijah  expected 
such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  young  conqueror  used  bis 
triumph  generously.  The  lives  both  of  Adonijah  and 
his  partisans  were  spared,  at  least  for  a  time.  What 
had  been  done  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more 
solemn  form.  Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gath- 
ering of  all  the  notables  of  Israel  with  a  set  speech,  in 
which  the  old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Jehovah.  A 
few  months  more  and  Solomon  found  himself,  by  his 
father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne. 

2.  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
able  to  ally  itself  or  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with 
Egypt  or  Assyria,  stretching  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  border  of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many 
subject  princes  (sec  Ilase,  RefftU  Salom.  Descripiio  [No- 
limb.  1739J).  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  sums  mentioned 
are  (1)  the  public  funds  for  building  the  Temple,  100,000 
talents  (kikcu-ini)  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2) 
David's  private  offerings,  8000  talents  of  gold  and  700O 
of  silver.  Besides  these,  large  sums  of  unknown  amount 
were  believed  to  have  been  stored  up  in  the  sepulchre 
of  David.  8000  talents  were  taken  from  it  by  Hyrca- 
nus  (Josephus,  A  nt.  vii,  15, 3 ;  xiii,  8, 4 ;  xvi,  7, 1).  The 
people,  with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  music,  poetry,  bad  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining.  We 
may  rightly  ask  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  outward- 
ly and  inwardly,  who  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  was 
odled  to  this  glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of 
the  earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for  fill- 
ing up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression  which  Sol- 
omon made  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may  well  lead 
us  to  believe  that  with  him,  as  with  Saul  and  David,  Ab- 
salom and  Adonijah,  as  with  most  other  favorite  princes 
of  Eastern  peoples,  there  must  have  been  the  fascination 
and  the  grace  of  a  noble  presence.  Whate%'er  higher 
mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in  Psa.  xlv,  or  the  Song 
of  Songs,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  having 
had,  at  least,  a  historical  starting-poinL  They  tell  us 
of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
*'  fairer  tlian  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  "  bright  and 
ruddy"  as  his  father's  (Cant,  v,  10;  1  Sam.  xvii,  42), 
bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without 
a  golden  glow  (possibly  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  as  was 
the  hair  of  the  youths  who  waited  on  him  [Josephus, 
Ant,  viii,  7,  3],  or  dyed  with  henna  [Michaelis,  note  in 
Lowth,  PrceL  xxxi]),  the  eyes  soft  as  **  the  eyes  of 
doves,"  the  *'  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars,"  ''the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  alto- 
gether lovely"  (Cant  v,  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gifts 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  S3rm- 
pathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the  lips  **full  of 
grace,"  the  soul  "  anointe<i"  as  ^  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness" (Psa.  xlv),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime. 

3.  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of  Songs 
just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  The 
narrative,  as  told  in  1  Kings  ii,  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. Bathsheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  David 
against  Adonijah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him, 
begging  that  Abishag  tlie  Shunamite,  the  virgin  con- 
cubine of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Sol- 
omon, who  till  then  had  professed  the  profoundest  rev- 
erence fur  his  mother,  his- willingness  to  grant  her  any- 
thing, suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  He 
detects  what  her  unsuspicious  generosity  had  not  per- 


ceived. The  petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  oonspiiacy 
in  which  Joab  and  Abiatbar  are  sharers.  Benaiah  is 
once  more  called  in.  Adonijah  is.  put  to  death  at  ooee; 
Joab  is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  taberna- 
cle, to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is 
deposed  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  shame 
(1  Kings  ii,  81-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  transferred 
to  another  family  more  ready  than  he  had  been  to  pass 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  voiees 
of  the  prophets  as  greater  than  the  oracles  which  bad 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood.  See  Uruc  axd 
Thummiu.  Abiathar  is  declared  "  worthy  of  death," 
clearly  not  for  any  new  offences,  but  fur  his  participa- 
tion in  Adonijah's  original  attempt;  and  Joab  is  put 
to  death  because  he  is  alarmed  at  the  treatment  of  bis 
associates  (ver.  26-29),  which  implies  collusion  on  his 
parL  The  king  sees  in  the  movement  a  plot  to  keep 
him  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him 
into  admitting  his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest 
treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to 
the  throne,  or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would 
have  his  own  partisans  as  counsellors.  With  a  keen- 
sighted  promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He 
gets  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  d^'ing  counsels  as  to 
Joab,  and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  after* 
wards  an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting 
rid  of  one  [see  Siiinki]  who  had  been  troublesome  be- 
fore and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infatuated 
disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destnictiou  (ver.  86- 
46).  (An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  Menthen,  Thetaur,  voU  t; 
Slisser,  Diu,  de  Salom,  Prooeam  cofUra  SkimeL)  There 
is,  however,  no  needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of 
David"  are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii,  12)  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  succession 
(Luke  iii,  81).  As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemies,  he 
also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  apparently  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  near  the  city  of  David,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Solomon  displays  his  inherited  hos- 
pitality by  building  a  caravansary  for  the  strangers 
whom  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix,  81-40;  1  Kings  ii,  7;  Jer.  xli,  17; 
Ewald,  Getck.  /sr,  iii,  247;  Proph,  ii,  191). 

IV.  Fortiffn  Policy, — The  want  of  sufllcient  data  for 
a  continuous  history  has  already  been  noticed.  All  that 
we  have  are  (a)  The  duration  of  the  reign,  forty  years 
(1  Kings  xi,  42).  (Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  length- 
ens the  reign  to  eighty  years,  and  makes  the  age  at  ac- 
cession fourteen  [>litf.viii,7,8J.)  (6)  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth,  its  completion  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (vi,  1, 87, 88).  (c)  The  oom- 
mencement  of  his  own  palace  in  the  seventh,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  twentieth  year  (vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1). 
(d)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-zobah,  and  the  consequent 
foundation  of  cities  in  the  region  north  of  Palestine  after 
the  twentieth  year  (ver.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in  an 
order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  sig- 
nificance. 

1.  £ffypt» — ^The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites  a  very 
startling  one.  He  made  aflinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt.  He  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii, 
1).  Since  the  time  of  the  Exode  there  had  been  do 
intereourse  between  the  two  countries.  David  and  his 
oounsellors  had  taken  no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt 
had  probably  taken  part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resist- 
ance to  David  (1  Chron.  xi,  23 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Itr,  ill, 
182),  and  had  received  Hadad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with 
royal  honors.  The  king  bad  given  him  his  wife's  sister 
in  marriage,  and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  Kings  xi,  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  lAme  more  actively,  and 
Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably  intended 
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to  oonntenct  it.  It  was  at  the  time  80  far  BuccesBftil 
that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  dread- 
ed leaden  of  the  armies  of  Israeli  David  and  Joab, 
wished  to  seize  the  opportunity  ot  attacking  the  new 
king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered  him  no  assistance 
(xif  21,  22).  The  disturbances  thus  caused,  like  those 
of  a  later  date  in  the  north,  coming  from  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Keson  and 
other  fugitives  from  Zobah  (yer,  28>25),  might  well 
lead  Solomon  to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,  to  ob- 
tain for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  recognition 
by  ono  of  older  fame  and  greater  power.  The  immedi- 
ate results  were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowiy  the  frontier  city  of 
Gezer,  against  which,  as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of 
Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had  led  his  armies.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  all  honor,  the  queen-mother  herself  attend- 
ing to  place  the  diadem  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day 
of  his  espousals  (Cant,  iii,  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles 
of  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered  perhaps  by  a 
Tyrian  princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (Psa.  xlv,  12). 
It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ap- 
pears to  have  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  she  is 
mentioned  as  if  apart  from  the  **  strange  women"  who 
seduced  Solomon  into  the  toleration  or  practice  of  idol- 
atry (1  Kings  xi,  1),  und  there  are  no  accounts  of  any 
EgjTptian  superstitions  being  introduced  daring  his 
reign.  The  Egyptian  queen  dwelt  in  a  separate  por^ 
tion  of  the  city  of  David  till  a  palace  was  reared— the 
presence  of  the  ark  on  Zion  precluded  the  near  residence 
of  snch  a  foreigner,  though  she  might  hare  abandoned 
her  national  gods  (2  Chron.  viii,  11).  She  dwdt  there 
apparently  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  *^  the  vir- 
gins that  be  her  feUow^'*  probably  conforming  in  some 
degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  may  have  some  foundation  in 
spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers,  Pharaoh  (Psusennes, 
or,  as  in  the  story,  Vaphres)  sent  with  her  workmen  to 
help  in  building  the  Temple  to  the  number  of  80,000 
(Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pregp,  Evang,  ii,  80-35).  The 
"  chariots  of  Pharaoh,"  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal 
prooesaioa  with  a  splendor  hitherto  unknown  (CauL 

i,9). 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed  that  it 

was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have  been  a 
revolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  djmasty  and  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis  (Ewald,  iii,  889). 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  change  of  policy.  The  court 
of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  when  he  is 
known  to  have  aspirations  after  kingly  power.  There, 
we  may  believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expreased  or 
understood,  was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom 
of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardly 
counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and  horses 
which,  as  belonging  to  agg^ressive  rather  than  defensive 
warfare,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led  him  to  avoid 
(1  Kings  X,  28,  29> 

2.  Tyrt, — The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king 
rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  had  been 
part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Hiram  had  been  **ever  a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  his 
grandfather  (comp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v,ll ;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  vii,  8, 2 ;  viii,  5, 8 ;  Coni.  Ap,  i,  18 ;  and  Ewald, 
iii,  287),  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials  and 
workmen  for  his  palace.  Aa  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solo- 
mon's accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  between  the  two  kings,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  (The  letters  are  given 
at  length  by  Josephus  [A  nt,  viii,  2,  8]  and  Eupolemus 
[Eusebius,  I*rap,  Evang,  loc  cit.  ] .)  Israel  was  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Tyre  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
reign.    Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar -wood  from  Lebanon, 
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probably  also  copper  frotn  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led,  on  AncHist,  i,  79),  for  the 
brass  which  was  so  highly  valued,  purple  from  Tyre  it- 
self, workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians^-all  these  wen 
wanted  and  were  given.  The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a 
port  created  a  new  coasting- trade,  and  the  materials 
from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii,  16).  The  chief  architect  of  the 
Temple,  though  an  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali  [see  Hiraai],  was 
yet  by  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
turn for  these  exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory. 
Their  narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  fur 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  '*  their  country  was  nourished**  by  the  broad  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  (Acts  xii,  20). 

The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  they  entered 
OR  a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  They  Joined  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  See  Tarshish.  Solomon's  possession  of  the 
Edomitish  coast  enabled  him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new 
world  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  i.  e.  merchant- 
ships,  for  the  long  voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoe- 
nicians, but  built  at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed 
down  the  ^lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Sheba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon ;  and  brought  back,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost  or  alto- 
gether new — ^gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nard, 
aloes,  sandal -wood,  almug- trees,  and  ivory;  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  new  forms  of 
animal  life,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes,  **apes  and  peacocks."  The  in- 
terest of  Solomon  in  these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his 
leaving  his  palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and 
travelling  to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  fleet  (2  Chron.  viii,  17) ;  perhaps 
also  to  Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.  (The  statement  of 
Justin  Martyr  IDiaL  c,  Tryph,  c.  84],  iv  2c^i5vi  cf?b)- 
XoXarpcc,  receives  by  the  accompanying  iitk  ywrnxa 
the  character  of  an  extract  from  some  history  then  ex- 
tant The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  [Prop,  Evctng, 
X,  11].)  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained  we  may  ascribe 
the  wider  thoughts  which  appear  in  the  psalms  of  this 
and  the  following  periods,  as  of  those  who  <^see  the 
wonden  of  the  deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters"  (Psa.  cvii,  28-80);  perhaps  also  as  an  expe- 
rience of  the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel 
(Prov.  xxiii,  84, 85).  (See  the  monographs  De  Navig, 
Salom,  by  Wichmannshausen  [Viteb.  1709],  Huetius 
[in  Ugolino,  voL  vii],  Kdnigsmann  [Slesv.  1800],  and 
Reill  [in  Germ.]  [Dorp.  1834^  ) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  by  Josephus  (/Ittf.  viii,  5,  8),  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  kii'gs  had  in  it  also  something  of  the  sportive- 
ness  and  freedom  of  friendsi  They  delighted  to  perplex 
each  other  with  hard  questions,  and  Udd  wagers  as  to 
their  power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the 
help  of  a  j)harp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon,  he  solved 
the  hard  problems,  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.  (The 
narrative  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of  some 
story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tynan  literature,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was  baffled  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found 
in  the  popular  mediaeval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf, 
in  which  the  latter  [an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf]  outwits 
the  former.    A  modernized  version  of  this  work  mar 

• 

be  found  in  the  WalhaUa  [Leipeic,  1844].  Older  cop- 
ies, in  Latin  and  German,  of  the  Ifith  century,  are  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dia- 
logue of  Solomon  and  Saturn  is  a  mere  catechism  of 
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aeriptaral  knowledge.)  The  singular  fragment  of  bU- 
tory  inserted  in  1  Kings  ix,  11-14,  recording  the  cession 
by  Solomon  of  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction 
idtb  them,  is'  perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial 
wagers.  The  king  of  T\nre  rcrenges  himself  by  a  Phos- 
nician  bonmoL  See  Cabul.  He  fulfils  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

8.  These  were  the  two  most  important  alliances.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chron.  ix,  26),  suggest 
the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were 
at  this  time  comparatively  feeble.  Other  neighlx)ring 
nations  were  content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form 
of  gifts  (ix,  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria 
welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  commerce  which 
enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an  emporium  where 
they  might  get  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  (1 
Kings  X,  29).  This,  however,  was  obviously  but  a  small 
part  of  the  traffic  organized  by  Solomon.  The  founda- 
tion of  cities  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsactts)  ou  the  Euphrates;  of  others  on  the 
route,  each  with  its  own  special  market  fur  chariots  or 
horses  or  stores  (2  Chron.  viii,  8-6) ;  the  erection  of 
lofty  towers  ou  Lebanon  (2  Chron.  loc,  cU.;  CanLrii,  4), 
pointed  to  a  more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the 
resources  of  Central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwards  (availing  itself  of  this  very  route),  to  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas,  to 
Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18, 
14;  oomp.  Milman,  Hitl,  of  the  Jewi^  i,  270). 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  noted,  the  reign  of 
Solomon  verified  his  name.  It  was  a  time  of  peace : 
**  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him,  and  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely"  (1  Kings  iv,  24, 25).  The  arms 
of  David  had  won  the  empire  which  Solomon  now  en- 
joyed. It  was  an  empire  in  the  Oriental  sense,  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Thapsacus  to  Gaza.  The  outlying  territories  paid  trib- 
ute to  their  suzerain;  "they  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness bowed  before  him ;  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  brought  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
offered  gifts;"  the  Syrian  tribes  beyond  Lebanon  and  as 
far  as  Damascus,  with  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  the 
Arabian  dans,  the  surviving  aborigines,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, did  homage  and  paid  tribute — *Hhey  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  dajrs  of  his  life." 
At  the  same  time  proper  measures  or  precautions  were 
taken  to  preserve  peace.  Fortresses  seem  to  have  been 
built  along  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  frontiers 
'*  were  chariot-cities,  and  cities  of  horsemen."  The  two 
Beth-horons,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  great  and  un- 
easy tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  high-road  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  as  well  from  the  east  as 
from  Philistia  and  Egypt,  were  strongly  fortified — be- 
came "fenced  cities,  with  walls,  bars,  and  gates"  (2 
Chron.  viii,  5).  For  a  similar  reason  the  old  city  of 
Gezer,  on  the  Philistine  border,  was  rebuilt  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  guarding  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  attack,  rose  into 
great  fortifications.  No  doubt,  also,  on  the  south,  and 
fronting  Idumssa  and  the  desert,  similar  military  sta- 
tions were  placed  at  intervals.  Such  a  congeries  of 
kingdoms  has  but  a  loose  coherence,  and  continues  united 
only  so  long  as  the  central  controlling  power  maintains 
its  predominance,  so  that  Solomon's  empire,  made  up 
of  those  heterogeneous  materials,  fell  to  pieces  at  his 
death  and  the  revolution  that  so  closely  followed  it. 

4.  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Solomon 
on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were 
to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  directly  personal— 
the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom.  The  legends 
which  pervade  the  East  are  probably  not  merely  the 
expaa^ion  of  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  (as 
suggested  above),  like  those  which  gather  round  the 
names  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  the  result  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  personal  presence  of  one  of  the 


mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  Cities  like  Tadmor  and' 
Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to  have  been  founded  by  a  king 
who  had  never  seen  and  chosen  the  sites.  2  Chron.  viii, 
3, 4,  implies  the  Journey  which  Joaephus  speaks  of  {Ant. 
viii,  6, 1),  and  at  Tadmor  Solomon  was  within  one  day's 
journey  of  the  Euphrates,  and  six  of  Babylon.  (So 
Josephus,  loc*  ciL ;  but  the  day*s  journey  must  have 
been  a  long  one.)  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
went,  they  carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing 
in  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  offers  perhaps  the  near- 
est  approach  to  what  falls  so  little  within  the  limits  of 
our  experience,  though  there  was  there  no  personal  cen- 
tre round  which  the  admiration  could  gather  itself.  The 
journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  though  from  its  drcum- 
stances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The' 
inhabitants  of  Jenisalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazement 
the  "great  train;"  the  men  with  their  swarthy  faces, 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a  queen 
who  had  come  from  the  far  South,  because  she  had 
heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  connected  with  it 
"  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (I  Kings  x,  1).  She  came  with 
hard  questions  to  test  that  wistlom,  and  the  words  just 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature.  Not  ruldles 
and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the 
East  delights  in,  l>ut  the  ever-old,  ever-new,  problems 
of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and  country,  were  vex- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  wisre- 
stirring  in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon, 
of  "all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chron.  x,  2).  She 
meets  us  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the  dedica- 
tion-prayer shows  to  have  been  numerous,  the  strangers 
"coming  from  a  far  country"  because  of  the  "great 
name"  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii,  41),  many  of  them 
princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings  (2  Chron. 
ix,  28).  The  historians  of  Israd  delighted  to  dwdl  on 
her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed  the  fame,  "the 
one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told 
me"  (ver.  6 ;  Ewald,  iii,  858).  (See  Schramm,  De  Fivna 
iSafow.  [Herb.  1745].) 

.  The  territory  of  iSheba,  according  to  Strabo,  reached 
so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the  Nabathieans,  al- 
though its  proper  seat  was  at  the  southernmost  angle 
of  Arabia.  The  very  rich  presents  made  by  the  queen 
show  the  extreme  value  of  her  commerce  with  the  He- 
brew monarch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  much 
later  ages — those  of  the  Maccabees  and  downward — the 
intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  Sheba  became  so  intimate, 
and  their  influence,  and  even  power,  so  great.  Jewish 
circumcision  took  root  there,  and  princes  held  sway 
who  were  called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the  literate 
Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Ethiopic,  it  bdonged  to  the  great 
Syro-Arabian  family,  and  was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Egyptian  was;  and  the 
great  ease  with  which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Mac- 
cabees propagated  itsdf  in  Sheba  gives  plaostbility  to 
the  opinion  that  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  people 
of  Sheba  had  much  religious  superiority  over  the  Arabs 
and  Syrians  in  general.  If  so,  it  becomes  dear  how 
the  curiosity  of  the  southern  queen  would  be  worked 
upon  by  seeing  the  riches  of  the  distant  monarch, 
whoso  purer  creed  must  have  been  carried  everywhere 
with  them  by  his  sailors  and  servants.    See  Sheba. 

V.  IfOatiai  History.  —  1.  AdmmUtraHvt  Capacity . — 
We  can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Scdomon,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Israd,  without  the  necessity 
of  a  digression.  The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which 
presents  his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people — the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabexnacle  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  original  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now  pitched  at  Gil>- 
con.    It  was  thought  right  that  the  new  king  should 
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offer  soleinn  sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibeon 
there  came  that  vision  of  the  night  which  has  in  all 
ages  borne  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would 
the  son  of  David,  then  at  least  tme  to  his  high  calling, 
feeling  himself  as  "  a  little  child"  in  comparison  with 
the  vastness  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but  for 
a  **wi8e  and  understanding  heart,**  that  he  might  Judge 
the  people.  The  **  speech  pleased  the  Lord."  There 
came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  **  like  which 
there  had  been  none  before;  like  which  there  should 
be  none  after"  (1  Kings  iii,  5-15).  So  far  all  was  well 
The  prayer  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David 
which  accounts  for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire 
of  David's  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holi- 
ness. He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and  re- 
pents again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He  has 
a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it;  but 
he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks 
as  one  who  has  **  no  need  of  repentance." 

The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him,  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  men,  in  all  their  surface-weaknesses,  in  all  their 
inner  depths,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognizance  of 
all.  But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
highest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the  his- 
torian hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pat- 
tern-instance is  in  all  its  circumstances  thoroughly  Ori- 
ental. The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
dawn,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough-and-ready 
test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before  so  evenly 
balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humor  as  well  as  sa- 
gacity specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern  mind,  then 
and  at  all  times  (1  Kings  iii,  lC-28). 

But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  Judging 
only,  but  in  organizing.  The  system  of  goveniment 
which  he  inherited  from  David  received  a  fuller  expan- 
sion. Prominent  among  the  *'  princes"  of  his  kingdom, 
i.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  were  members  of 
the  priestly  order:  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  Zadok 
himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jchoiada 
as  captain  of  the  host,  another  Azariah  and  Zabiid,  the 
sons  of  Nathan — one  over  the  officers  {Nitsfsobim)  who 
acted  as  purveyors  to  the  king's  household  (1  Kings  iv, 
2-5),  the  other  in  the  more  confidential  character  of 
^  king's  friend."  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the 
two  scribes  {Sopherim)^  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing 
up  his  edicts  and  the  like  [see  Scribe],  Elihoreph  and 
Ahiah,  the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  {Maz- 
kir)t  the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Isa.  xxii,  15),  including  probably  the 
harem.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indispensa- 
ble and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who  presided 
"  over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including  probably  the 
personal  service  of  forced  labor  (comp.  Keil,  Comm,  ad 
loc.,  and  Ewald,  GescH,  Tsr,  iii,  334). 

2.  Exchequer, — The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's 
finances.  The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is 
that  of  abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking-ves- 
sels  of  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  ptire  gold  was  a 
small  thing,  *'  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  Kings  X,  21)-.  **  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale" 
(x,  27).  The  people  were  **  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry"  (iv,  20).  The  treasures  left  by  David 
for  building  the  Temple  might  well  seem  almost  inex- 
haustible (1  Chron.  xxix,  1-7).  (We  labor,  however, 
under  a  twofold  uncertainty,  [1]  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  [2]  as  to  the  value  of  the  terms.  Fri- 
deaux,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates  the  amount  at 
£888,000,000,  yet  the  savings  of  the  later  years  of  Da- 
vid's life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly  have 


surpassed  the  national  debt  of  England  [comp.  Hilman, 
Nittory  of  Ike  Jems,  i,  267].)  The  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
would  speak,  to  a  people  who  had  not  learned  the  les- 
sons of  a  long  experience,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth 
(1  Kings  tx,  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  mon- 
ey and  in  kind, "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (x,  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the  East, 
contributed  to  the  king's  treasury*',  and  the  trade  in  the 
fine  linen  and  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  must  have 
brought  in  large  profits  (ver.  28,29).  The  king's  domain- 
lands  were  apparently  let  out^  as  vineyards  or  for  other 
purposes,  at  a  fixed  annual  nntal  (Cant,  viii,  1 1 ).  Upon 
the  Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
produce  (1  Sam.  viii,  15).  All  the  provinces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special  order  for  this 
purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to  supply  the  king's 
enormous  household  with  provisions  (1  Kings  iv,  21-28). 
The  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted  to 
666  Ulents  (x,  14).    See  Tax. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed  as  a 
fruit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  industr}*  of  all 
Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had  become  rich 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagarenes,  and  had  a  wide  dis- 
trict where  their  cattle  might  multiply  to  an  indefinite 
extent  The  agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  the  security 
of  peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  than  markets  for  its  various  prod- 
uce. In  food  for  men  and  cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the 
land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  its  people  in 
abundance.  For  exportation,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
wheat, barley,  oil,  and  wine  were  in  chief  demand;  to 
which  we  may  conjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  king  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own ;  but  besides  this, 
he  received  presents  in  hind  from  his  own  people  and 
from  the  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe  op- 
pression, to  an  extent  that  is  unbearable  where  taxes 
must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was  himself  at  once 
monarch  and  merchant ;  and  we  may  with  much  confi- 
dence infer  that  no  private  merchant  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  prince  who  has  assumed  the  mercantile 
character.  Bv  his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the 
Tyrians,  he  was  put  into  the  most  favorable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic  nation, 
possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory,  had  much  need 
of  various  raw  produce  for  their  own  wants.  Another 
large  demand  was  made  by  them  for  the  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  and  for  articles  which  they  could  with 
advantage  sell  again ;  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish 
so  many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  a 
most  active  change  soon  commenced.  Only  second  in 
importance  to  this,  and  superior  in  fame,  was  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  which  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enter- 
prise and  experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and 
the  districts  beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  of 
Africa — in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly  lucrative, 
from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions  between  the  coun-' 
tries  so  exchanging;  while,  as  it  was  a  trade  of  monop- 
oly, a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  whole  gain  fell 
to  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  only  nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in 
the  southern  maritime  traffic;  but  their  religion  and 
their  exclusive  principles  did  not  favor  sea-voyages; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  this  early 
period  they  abstained  from  sending  their  own  people 
abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods  brought  back  from 
the  south  were  chiefly  gold,  precious  stones,  spice,  al- 
)  mug  or  other  scented  woods,  and  ivory,  all  of  which 
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were  probably  so  abwidaDt  ia  their  native  regtona  as  to 
be  parted  with  on  easy  terms;  and  of  course  were  all 
admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Europe.  The 
canrj'ing-trade,  which  was  thus  shared  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  Tyrians,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  southern  and  eastern  commerce.  How  large 
&  portion  of  it  went  on  by  caravans  of  camels  is  wholly 
unknown,  yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable  is  cer- 
tain»  From  Egypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
ram,  but  even  horses  and  chariotSi  which  were  sold 
again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hittites ;  and 
were  probably  prized  for  the  superior  breed  of  the 
horses,  and  for  the  light,  strong,  and  elegant  structure 
of  the  chariots.  Wine,  bemg  abundant  in  Palestine, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal 
means,  of  repayment.  Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying 
of  Tadmor  (or  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsacus  on 
the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  important  interest 
in  the  direct  land  and  tiver  trade  to  Babylon;  although 
we  have  no  details  on  this  subjecL  The  difficulty 
which  meets  us  is,  to  imagine  by  what  exports,  light 
enough  to  bear  land-carriage,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  his 
imports.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  sent  out  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinkets,  or  Egyptian  linen  of  the  finest  fab- 
ric; yet  in  many  of  these  things  the  Babylonians  also 
excelled.  On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
case  of  Solomon  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  entire 
community  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  much  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly,  and 
that  all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  Tyrians,  the  overwhelming  riches  of  this 
eminent  merchant^sovereign  are  perhaps  not  surprising. 
It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any  financial 
B}'Stem  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true, 
provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet  more 
when  it  was  finished,  one  structure  followed  another 
with  ruinous  rapidity.  A  palace  for  himself,  grander 
than  that  which  Hiram  had  built  for  his  father ;  auoth* 
er  for  Pharaoh's  daughter;  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the 
pillars  all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As^rria, 
Layard,  Nin,  cmd  Bab,  ii,  30)  standing  on  the  steps  and 
supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1  Kings  vii,  1-12 ;  x, 
18-20) ;  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers,  used  apparently 
for  the  king's  armory  (Psa.  xl  v,  8 ;  Cant,  i v,  4 ;  vii,  4) ;  the 
asoent  from  his  own  palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jeho- 
vah (1  Kings  X,  5) ;  a  summer-palace  in  Lebanon  (ix,  19 ; 
Cant,  vii,  4) ;  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradiaet  like 
those  of  the  great  Eastern  kings  (Eocles.  ii,  5, 6 ;  Joie- 
phus,  iln/.  viii,  7, 8)  [see  Pabadisk]  ;  the  foundation  of 
something  like  a  stately  school  or  college;  costly  aque- 
ducts bringing  water,  it  may  be,  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, dear  to  David's  heart,  to  supply  the  king's  pal- 
ace in  Jerusalem  (Ewald,  iii,  323) ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1 
Kings  ix,  15-19) ;  and,  above  all,  the  harem,  with  all 
the  expenditure  which  it  involved  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii,  15;  1 
ChroDu  xxviii,  1),  on  men-singers  and  women-siugers 
(EcdfiL  ii,  8) — these  rose  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their  magnificence. 
All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the  "apparel"  of  his 
aenraati^  was  on  the  same  scale.  If  he  went  from  his 
hyall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple,  he  marched  between 
two  lines  of  aokiiers,  each  with  a  burnished  shield  of 
gold  (1  Kings  x,  16, 17;  Ewald,  iii,  820).  If  he  went 
«p  a  royal  progress  to  his  paradise  at  Etham,  he  went 
in  BBOw-i-white  laiment,  riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of 
«edar,  deeked  wltk  silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted 
with  the  eoeUieat  (tapestry  worked  by  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (fiaoL  m^  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
liijD,  ^  threescore  valiant  men,**  tallest  and  handsomest 
of  the  aooa  of  Israel,  la  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  ar- 1 


rayed  in  T^nrian  purple,  their  long  black  hair  sprinkled 
freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  (ver.  7, 8;  Josephos, 
Ant,  viii,  7, 8).  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  made  op  the 
measure  of  his  magnificence  (1  Kings  iv,  26).  If  some 
of  the  public  works  had  the  plea  of  utiiity^the  fortifi- 
cation of  some  cities  for  purposes  of  defence  (Millo 
[the  suburb  of  Jerusalem],  HazcNr,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-horons) ;  the  foundation  of  others  (Tadmor  and 
Tiphsah)  for  purposes  of  commeroe-^these  were  simply 
the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury;  and  the  people,  after  the 
first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that  they  were  so.  As  the 
treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopo- 
lies became  more  irksome.  Even  the  Israelites^  besides 
the  conscription  which  brought  them  into  the  king's 
armies  (ix,  22),  were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of 
each  year,  to  the  eorvie  of  compulsory  labor  (r,  18). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had*  like  most  other  revo- 
lutions, financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among  its  causes. 
The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king*s  idolatry,  but 
of  their  burdens,  of  his  **  grievous  yoke"  (xii,  4).  Their 
hatred  fell  heaviest  on  Adoniiam,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.  If,  on  the  one  side,  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom came  as  a  penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apoa- 
tasy  from  Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  NanesSs  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  gloxy,  itself  the  most  terrible  of  aU 
idolatries. 

8.  Structures, — It  remains  for  as  to  trace  that  other 
downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  real- 
ly, to  hb  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of  the 
Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the  former. 
That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with  all  his  heart 
and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all  the  noble  thongbta 
as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds  of  worship  which  his 
father  and  Nathan  could  instil  into  him.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  speaking  of  his  intercourse  with  Tyre, 
what  measures  he  took  for  its  completion.  All  that 
can  be  said  as  to  its  architecture,  proportions,  materials, 
and  the  organization  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le» 
vites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  TKaiPLK.  Here  it 
will  be  enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings 
of  the  men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven 
long  years,  the  cydopean  foundations  of  vast  stonca 
(still  remaining  when  all  else  has  perished  [Ewald,  iii, 
297])  graduall}'  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Arauuah,  materials  arriving  conUn- 
ually  from  Joppa,  cedar  and  gold  and  silver,  brssa 
'*  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of  Succoth  and 
Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and  squared  from  the 
quarries.  Far  from  colossal  in  its  size,  it  was  conspicu- 
ous chiefly  by  the  lavish  use,  within  and  without,  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Parvaim.  It  glittered  in  the 
morning  sun  (as  has  been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary 
of  an  £1  Doiado  (Milman,  Nitt.  of  the  Jews,  i,  359). 
Throughout  the  whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingly  city  was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  work- 
man's hammer : 


«t. 


Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  i^mug." 


We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  there  were 
some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not  reverence  only 
for  the  holy  city,  but  the  wish  to  shut  out  from  sight 
the  misery  he  had  caused,  to  close  his  ears  against  cries 
which  were  rising  daily  to  the  ears  of  the  L»rd  of  8ab-i 
aoth,  led  him  probably  to  place  the  works  connected 
with  the  Temple  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from 
the  Temple  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  history  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9  et  at),  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  2),  he  reduced  the  ^strangers"  in  the  land, 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  races  who  had  chosen 
the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  made  their  life 
'^bitter  with  all  hard  bondage.'*     See  PnosBtmE. 
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Copying  the  Phsraoln  in  their  raagnificenee,  he  copied 
them  also  in  tbetr  disregard  of  human  Buffering.  Act- 
ing, probably,  under  the  same  counsels  as  bad  prompt- 
ed that  measure,  on  the  result  of  David^s  census,  he 
seized  on  these  ''strangers*'  for  the  weary,  servile  toil 
against  which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  re- 
belled. One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with 
wives  and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forrats  of 
Lebanon  (1  Kings  v,  15;  2  Chron.ii,  17, 18).  Even  the 
Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to  the  he- 
lot state  (viii,  9),  were  yet  summoned  t(»  take  their 
share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labor  (t  Kings  v,  13, 14). 
One  trace  of  the  special  servitude  of  '*■  these  hewers  of 
stone**  continued  long  afterwanis  in  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  men  attached  to  the  Temple,  and  known  as 
Solomon's  servants  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered  the  name 
of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — we 
are  informed  of  the  palaces  which  he  built,  viz.  his  own 
palace,  the  qneen's  palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  his  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object, 
and  his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law-court.  He  also  added 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  Millo  ('*  in  the 
city  of  David,"  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5)  and  many  other 
strongholds.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions— sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high  (1  Kings  vi,  8)— or  smaller  than  many 
moderate-sized  parish  churches;  but  it  was  M*onder> 
ful  for  the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great  pile  re- 
mains uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  was  so  called  from 
the  multitude  of  cedar  pillars,  similar  to  a  forest.  That 
Solomon's  o¥m  house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the 
'  Temple  appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
in  building,  while  the  Temple  was  finished  in  seven.  In 
all  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the  Tyrians,  whose 
skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  the 
application  of  machines  for  conveying  heavy  masses, 
was  of  the  first  importance.  Tho  cedar  was  cut  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district 
which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was  not  so 
fine,  or  ftom  want  of  roads  by  which  it  might  be  con- 
veyed. The  hewing  was  superintended  by  Tyrian  car- 
penters, but  all  the  hard  labor  was  performed  by  Hebrew 
bondmen.  This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  impor- 
tant fact— the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  public 
slaves  In  the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  who  are 
reckoned  at  158,600  in  2  Chron.  ii,  17 «  see  also  1  Kings 
ix,  20-23.  During  the  preparation  for  the  Temple,  it  is 
stated  (ver.  18-18)  that  70,000  men  were  employed  to 
bear  burdens,  80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains, 
besides  8800  overseers.  The  meaning  of  this,  however, 
is  rather  obscure;  since  it  also  states  that  there  was  a 
^levy"  of  80,000,  of  whom  10,000  at  a  time  went  to 
LelMinon.  Perhaps  the  150,000  was  the  whole  number 
liahU  to  gerve,  of  whom  only  one  fifth  was  actually  called 
out  From  the  large  number  said  to  "  bear  burdens," 
we  may  infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  the  strength  of 
beasts.  It  is  inferred  that  at  least  the  Hittites  had 
recognised  princes  of  their  own,  since  they  are  named 
as  purchasers  of  £g}*ptian  chariots  from  Solomon ;  yet 
the  mass  of  these  nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by 
a  cruel  bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
pressors at  every  time  of  weakness^  The  word  DS, 
which  is  translated  "  levy"  and  "  tribute,"  means  espe- 
cially the  personal  service  performed  by  public  slaves, 
and  is  rendered  ^^task"  in  Exod.  i,  11,  when  speaking 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

Until  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  tabernacle  ap- 
pears to  have  continue<l  at  Gii>eon,  although  the  ark 
had  been  brought  by  David  to  Zion  (2  Chron.  i,  8,  4). 
David,  it  appears,  had  pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  re- 


ceive the  ark,  where  Asaph  and  bis  brethren  the  Levftea 
ministered  before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  ^fore  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv,  lG-24 ;  xvi,  87-40). 
This  shows  that  even  in  David's  mind  the  idea  of  a  sin-* 
gle  centre  of  religious  unity  was  not  fully  Ibrmed,  as 
the  co-onKnate  authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high-priest  was  recognised.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  not  only 
the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels  from  the  tabernacle 
were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings  viii,  4),  and  the  high- 
priest  naturally  confined  his  ministrations  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Zadok  having  been  left  without  an  equal  by  the 
disgrace  of  Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Jewish  monarehy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea,  that  *'in  Jeru- 
salem (alone)  was  the  place  where  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship." The  "  high  places,"  at  which  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifice,  are  perpetually  alluded  to  in  terms 
which  show  that,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  im* 
possible  for  kings,  priests,  or  prophets  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  and  central  superintendence  of  the  national 
religion. 

Ader  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  on  the  Tem- 
ple was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Isra* 
elites  looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  na- 
tion. Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale 
as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
Its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly  become 
idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries,  as  before, 
there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from  Zion,  the  tab- 
ernacle from  Gibeon,  were  both  removed  (2  Chron.  v,  5) 
and  brought  to  the  new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  met  in  their  fullest  force  arrayed  in 
white  linen.  Then,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was 
heard  the  noble  hymn  '*  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in"  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jevrty  i,  268). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "as  one"  in  their 
mighty  hallelujah — ^O  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever"  (2  Chron.  v,  18).  The 
ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and 
then  "the  cloud,"  the  "glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  thO 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  associated 
with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, were  still,  they  and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had 
now  so  magnificent  a  shrine  (ver.  10).  They  bore  tlteit 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
niniaining  unchangeable  through  aU  the  changes  and 
chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national  religion. 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  the  person  of  the  king  is 
the  one  central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining, 
doubtless,  from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  slay- 
ing the  victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears, 
even  more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing-up  the  ark, 
in  a  liturgical  character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses 
the  congregation,  offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates 
the  Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the  spokes- 
man and  *'  preacher"  of  the  people  (Ewald,  Ge»ch,  Jsr, 
iii,  820).  lie  takes,  at  least,  some  steps  towards  that 
far-off  (Psa.  ex,  1)  ideal  of  "  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [see  Uzziaii],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader  of 
a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified.  From 
him  came  the  lofty  prayer— the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
creed  of  Israel — setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  eternal  God,  one,  incomprehensible,  dwelling 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things — wisdom, 
peace,  righteousness. 

The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of  festival, 
synchronizing  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle^  the  timb 
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of  the  completed  vintage.  RepresenUtives  of  all  the 
tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  may  be, 
from  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  Northern  Syria 
(2  Chron.  vi,  32 ;  vii,  8) — all  were  assembled,  rejoicing 
in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For 
the  king  himself  then,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative 
of  1  Kings  ix  and  2  Chron.  vii  leaves  it  doubtful),  there 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
icism, misled  by  its  own  acutenesa,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation,  only  a 
vcUiciniuni  ex  eeetUUj  added  some  centuries  afterwards 
(Ewald,  ill,  404).  It  is  open  to  ns  to  maintain  that, 
with  a  character  such  as  Solomon's,  with  a  religious 
ideal  so  far  beyond  his  actual  life,  such  thoughts  were 
psychologically  probable,  that  strange  misgivings,  sug- 
gested by  the  very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the 
day's  solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  that  those  misgivings  should  receive  an  inters 
pretation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  he 
had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good,  but  that  it  was  not 
all,  and  might  not  be  permanent.  Obedience  was  better 
than  sacrifice.    There  was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

4.  /d(9/cU7*y.— The  danger  came,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing, the  king  fell  Not  very  long  afterwards  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosb,  Ashtaroth;  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only, 
but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  com- 
piler of  1  Kings  xi,  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty  of  another. 
Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alliances,  partly  from 
the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking  the  stimulus  of  change, 
he  gave  himself  to  "  strange  women."  He  found  him* 
self  involved  in  a  fascination  which  led  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods.  The  starting-point  and  the  goal  are 
given  us.  We  are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise, 
to  trace  the  process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in 
his  very  "  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to  it. 
His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and  climes  might 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect,  one  phase  of  mod- 
em thought,  as  the  confessions  of  the  preacher  in  Kohe- 
leth  anticipate  another.  In  recognising  what  was  true 
in  other  forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what 
was  false — his  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  ro- 
vealed  to  him — of  the  historical  continuitv  of  the  nation's 
.religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,  from  £lohim  to  the  '*  gods  many 
and  lords  many"  of  the  nations  around.  Jehovah,  Baal, 
Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of  nature  worship,  might 
come  to  seem  equally  true,  equally  acceptable.  The 
women  whom  he  brought  from  other  countries  might 
well  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions; 
and,  if  permitted  at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of 
his  fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii,  880),  have  mingled 
political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped,  by  a  policy  of 
toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring  princes,  to  attract  a 
larger  trafiic.  But  probably  also  there  was  another  in- 
fiucnce  leas  commonly  taken  into  account.  The  wide- 
spread belief  of  the  East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  pe- 
riod that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the  other, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the  element  of 
idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on  men's  minds 
was  the  thaumaturgic — ^soothsaying,  incantations,  divi- 
nations (2  Kings  i,  2 ,  Isa.  ii,  6  ^  2  Cbron.  xxxiii,  6  ei  al.). 
The  religion  of  Israel  opposed  a  stem  prohibition  to  all 
such  perilous  yet  tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii,  10  et  aL), 
The  religions  of  the  nations  around  fostered  them.  Was 
it  strange  that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in 
one  path  should  turn  into  the  other?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  was  a  step 
backward  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetich  worship.    As 


he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of  luxury,  selfishness,  op- 
pression, more  than  counterbalancing  all  the  good  of 
higher  art  and  wider  knowledge,  so  he  left  this,  too,  as 
an  ineradicable  evil.  Not  less  trulv  than  the  son  of 
Nebat  might  his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  who  *^made  Israel  to  sin." 
The  idolatry  of  Solomon  is  commemorated  in  the  tradi- 
tionary name  of  "  the  Mount  of  Offence/'  given  to  the 
southernmost  peak  of  the  range  of  which  Olivet  (q.  v.) 
forms  a  part.  (See  Brucker,  De  Salom,  IdoMatria 
[Lips.  1755] ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iv,  562  sq.) 

Disasters  followed  before  long,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  was  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as  re- 
ligbusly  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation  rested  on 
its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on  its  faith.  What- 
ever attractions  the  sensuous  ritiuil  which  he  introduced 
may  have  had  for  the  great  bod}'  of  the  people,  the 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  wor- 
ship with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic 
order,  dormant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and,  as 
it  were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the  more 
dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled  into  ac- 
tive opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if  taught  by  tlie 
history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  utter  one  of  those 
predictions  which  help  to  work  out  their  own  fulfilment, 
fastening  on  thoughts  before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam 
out  to  himself  and  to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to 
the  larger  half  of  the  kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  David 
had  been  called  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
xi,  28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeroboam 
was  driven  fur  a  time  into  exile,  it  was  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  then  reigning  dy- 
nasty, and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raohs as  his  queen  (Sept.  ut  supS),  The  old  tribal  jeal- 
ousies gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  was 
prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah, 
needing  special  control  (I  Kings  xi.  28).  With  this 
weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from  without.  Ha- 
dad  and  Rezon— the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria — 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  begmning  of  his  reign,  now 
found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  prematurely 
old  (about  sixty -one),  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid 
breaking-up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.  Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  faults  without 
his  wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likely  to 
avert  it. 

5.  Writinffi. — Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and 
heart  w^hich  ran  parallel  with  this  historA*^^  Scripture  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learned  from 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether  written 
by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test,  as  rep- 
resenting, with  profound,  inspired  insight,  the  successive 
phases  of  his  life;  something, also, from  the  fact  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much — out  of  the  songK,  proverbs, 
treatises,  of  which  the  historian  speaks  (1  Kings  iv,  32, 
33).  Legendary  as  may  be  the  traditions  which  speak 
of  Hezekiah  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  preserving 
some  portions  of  Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xxv,  1)  and 
destroying  others,  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  rabbins  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly  and 
hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  canon,  as  they  went 
on  whh  their  unparalleled  work  of  the  expurgation  by 
a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the  two  books  which 
have  been  the  stumbling-blocks  of  commentators — Ec- 
clesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  (Ginsbnrg,  Kohtletkj 
p.  13-16).  They  give  excerpta  only  from  the  8000 
proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  five  songs  (the  precise 
number  indicates  a  known  collection)  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  They  were  willing  to  admit  Kohe- 
Icth  for  the  sake  of  its  ethical  conclunon ;  the  Soog 
of  Songv,  because  at  a  very  early  period,  possibly  even 
then,  it  had  received  a  mystical  interpretation  (Keil, 
Einkit,  in  das  AUe  Test,  §  127) — because  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which,  if  passionate,  was  also 
tender  and  pure  and  true.    But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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there  are  elements  in  that  poem— tbe  strong  delight  in 
visible  outward  beauty,  the  surrender  of  heart  and  will 
to  one  overpowering  impulse — which  might  come  to  be 
divorced  from  truth  and  purity^  and  would  then  be  per- 
ilous in  proportion  to  their  grace  and  charm.  (But  see 
Rollin,  SaUm.  a  Sceptkimo  DtfcMua  [Host.  1710].) 
Such  a  divorce  took  place,  we  know,  in  the  actual  life  of 
Solomon.  It  could  not  fail  to  lea%'e  its  stamp  upon  the 
idyls  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves. 
The  poems  of  the  son  of  David  may  have  been  like 
those  of  Uafiz.  The  scribes  who  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Test,  may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  chari- 
tably to  his  fame  in  excluding  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  specially  dwelt  on  in 
Scripture — ^  God  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding 
exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore."  The  term  "  heart"  is 
often  used  fur  ^  mmd,"  and  the  meaning  is,  that  Solo- 
mon was  endowed  with  great  faculties  and  capacities; 
and  that  his  intellect  was  not  only  stored  with  vast  and 
varietl  information,  but  was  so  active,  shrewd,  and  pen- 
etrating as  to  be  successful  in  its  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. He  had  at  once  an  unwearying  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  also  the  creative  pow- 
er of  genius.  Nature  and  man  were  his  study ;  botany 
nnd  zoology  shared  his  attention  with  men  and  man- 
jien;  and  his  spirit  gave  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  poetry.  He  yia&  a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  nat- 
uralist— ''he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs:  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  oedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes" 
(1  Kings  iv,  82, 83).  The  value  of  his  zoological  or  bo- 
tanical researches  we  know  not.  No  doubt  his  knowl- 
edge took  minute  cognizance  more  of  external  peculiar- 
ity than  of  inner  structure,  but  it  may  have  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  science,  though  he  may  not  be  compared 
to  Limuetis  or  Hooker,  Cuvier  or  Owen.  He  was  not 
so  absorbed  in  royal  cares  or  royal  state  and  luxury  as 
to  forget  mental  culture.  Amid  much  that  was  weak 
and  wrong,  he  was  '*  yet  acquainting  his  heart  w^ith  wis- 
dom" (Eccles.  ii,  3).  The  *'  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  pro- 
verbial in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine ;  but  Sol- 
omon outstripped  it.  Arabia  was  the  home  of  that  sa- 
gacity that  clothes  itself  in  proverbs  and  of  that  subtle- 
ty which  created  riddles  and  queries;  but  "Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east  country."  There  had  been  men  of  noted  intelli- 
gence in  his  own  country,  such  as  Ethan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple  music  in  David's  time;  Heman, 
one  of  the  famous  singers  and  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God ;"  and  Chalcol  and  Darda ;  but  Solomon 
was  "  wiser  than  all  men"  (1  Kings  iv,  29-31).  ,  (See 
the  monographs  IM  Sap,  Sal,  by  MoUer  [KiL  1703 J, 
Lund  [UpAsla,  1705 J,  and  Scherer  [Argent.  1770].) 

The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as 
at  any  rate  representing  the  three  stages  of  his  life. 
The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  ns  the  brightness  of 
his  youth ;  the  heart  as  yet  untainted ;  human  love  pas- 
sionate, yet  undetiled,  and  therefore  becoming,  under  a 
higher  inspiration — half-consclously,  it  may  be,  to  itself, 
but,  if  not,  then  unconsciously  for  othcFS— the  parable  of 
the  soul's  affections.  (See  Krummacher,  Solomon  and 
Shulammith  [Lond.  1838].)  Then  comes  in  the  Book 
9f  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought, 
aearching  into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty 
in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duty  on  the 
fear  of  God,  gathering,  from  the  wide  lessons  of  a  king's 
experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Both  in  Ecclesiastes  (ii,  3-12)  and  yet  more  in 
Proverbs  (i,  11-17;  vii,  6-23)  we  may  find  traces  of  ex- 
periences gained  in  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an  Eastern 
city  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  but  by  one  who,  like 
Haroun  al-Bashid  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times 
)aid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  plunged  into  the 


other  'extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  fie  might  gain  the 
excitement  of  a  fresh  Sensation,  'Ihe  poet  has  become 
the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moral- 
ist. But  the  taan  passed  through  both  stages  without 
bebg  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were  to 
him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  ex- 
hausted (Eccles.  i,  ii).  Therefore  there  came,  as  in  the 
Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution.  The 
''sense  that  wore  with  time"  avenged  "the  crime  of 
sense."  There  fell  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  volup- 
tuaries, the  weariness  which  sees  written  on  all  things, 
Vanity  of  vanities.  Slowly  only  could  he  recover  from 
that "  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence  that 
brought  to  his  father  David  the  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness. He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his  first  love.  The 
weary  soul  could  only  lay  again,  with  slow  and  painful 
relapses,  the  foundations  of  a  true  morality.    See  £o- 

CLESIA8TE8L 

Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not  enter  into 
the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer  either  way  the 
doubting  question.  Is  there  any  hope?  Others  have 
not  shrunk  from  debating  that  question,  deciding,  ac- 
cording to  their  formuUe,  that  he  did  or  did  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  salvation  so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were 
they  to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment-seat  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  give  references  to  the  patristic  and 
other  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  sut>ject.  They 
have  been  elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (^Diet,  s.  v. 
"  Salomon,  Nouvelle  Dissert,  de  la  Salut  du  SaL").  It  is 
noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for  the  most  part, 
favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Latin,  for  the 
most  part-,  adverse,  to  his  chances  of  salvation.  (See 
Petersen, Z/e  Salute  Sahmonu  [Jen.  1665] ;  Koime,  I/ca^ 
mania  Vita  Salomomt  [ibid.  1711] ;  Kwald,  Satomo 
[Gera,  1800].) 

VI.  />M7enc/«.— 1.  The  impression  made  by  Solomon 
on  the  minds  of  later  generations  is  shown  in  its  best 
form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his  name  for 
even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writersi  Possibly  in 
Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  we  have 
instances  bf  this,  free  from  the  vicious  element  of  an 
Apocryphal  literature.  Before  long,  however,  it  took 
other  forms.  Round  the  facts  of  the  histor}',  as  a  nu- 
cleus, there  gathers  a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fables, 
Jewish,  Christian,  lilohamroedan  —  refractions,  colored 
and  distorted  according  to  the  media  through  which  they 
pass,  of  a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  £e*> 
clesiastes  we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He 
and  the  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine  to- 
gether in  Jabne.  His  paradite  was  filled  with  costly 
trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from  India. 
The  casuistry 'of  the  rabbins  rested  on  his  dicta,  .  Ash- 
medai,  the  king  of  the  daemons,  deprived  him  of  his 
magic  ring,  and  he  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Isra* 
el  weeping,  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Koran,  sur.  38;  Girnhnrg,  KokeUth^ 
app.  i,  H).  He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special  boast  of 
all  the  "  vagabond  Jew  exorcists"  who  swarmed  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  2, 5 ;  Just.  Mart. 
ReapoM.  ad  Orthod.  boj  Origon,  Comm,  in  Matt,  rxvr, 
3).  His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said, 
by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Koran,  sur.  37 ,  Ewald,  iii, 
407).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs 
(Fabricius,  Codex  Pteudrp,  V,  T,  p.  1042).  The  name 
of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's-seal  (jContaUaria  ma- 
jalu\  perpetuates  the  old  belief.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabian  alphabets  {ibid,  p.  1014). 

2.  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  fiight.  Af- 
ter a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afrits  and  Jinns, 
Solomon  conquered  them  and  oast  them  into  the  sea 
(Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  i, 3()).    The  remote  pre-Adam- 
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ite  past  was  peopled  with  n  succession  of  forty  Solomons 
ruling  over  different  races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword 
that  gave  them  sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solo- 
noon  himself  belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed 
to  him  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because 
he  stayed  his  march  at  the  hpur  of  pray«r,  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen,  God  gave  him  the  winds 
as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him,  making  a  per- 
petual canopy.  The  demons,  in  their  spite,  wrote  Ixioks 
of  magic  in  bis  name;  but  he,  being  aware  of  it,  seixed 
them  and  placed  them  under  his  throne,  where  they  re- 
mained till  his  death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got 
hold  of  them  and  scattered  them  abroad  (Koran,  sur.  21 ; 
D'Herbelot,  s.  v. "  Soliman  ben  Daoud").  The  visit  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or  four  ro- 
mances. The  Koran  (sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit,  her 
wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which  Solomon 
professed.  She  appears  under  three  different  names — 
Nicaule  (Calmet,  Did,  s.  v.),  Balkis  (D'Merbelot,  s.  v.), 
Makeda  (Pineda,  v,  14).  The  Arabs  claim  her  as  be- 
longing to  Yemen ;  the  Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Me- 
roe.  In  each  form  of  the  story  a  son  is  bum  to  her, 
which  calls  Solomon  its  father^ in  the  Arab  version, 
Meilekh ;  in  the  Ethiopian,  David,  after  his  grandfa* 
ther,  the  ancestorof  a  long  line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Lu- 
dolf,  Hi»t,  ^Ihiop.  ii,3-5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
accompanied  her  on  her  retuni  home,  and  from  them 
were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great 
Prester  John  (Presbyter  Joannes)  of  medisaval  travel- 
lers (D'Herbelot,  loc.  cU ;  Pineda,  toe,  cit. ;  Corylus,  JHs*. 
de  Regina  A  tutr,  in  Menthen's  TheMurttir,  voL  i).  She 
brought  to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  See  M.ioi.  One,  at  least, 
of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came  was  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girls  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike,  so  that  no  eye  coidd  distinguish 
them.  The  king  placed  water  before  them  and  bade 
them  wash ;  and  then,  when  the  boys  scrubbed  their 
faces  and  the  girls  stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out 
which  were  which  (Glycas,  ArmaL  in  Fabrieius,  loc*  | 
cU,),  Versions  of  these  and  other  legends  are  to  be 
found  also  in  Weil,  BibL  Legends,  p.  171 ;  FUrst,  Per-  | 
kntchnuity  ch.  xxxvi* 

8.  The  fame  of  Solomon  spread  northward  and  east- 
ward to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  Meder- 
Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that  Persepolis 
had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  command,  and  point- 
ed to  the  Takht-i-Sulelman  (Solomon*s  throne)  in  proof. 
Through  their  spells,  too,  he  made  his  wonderful  jour- 
ney, breakfasting  at  Persepolis,  dining  at  Baalbek,  and 
supping  at  Jerusalem  (Chaidin,  iii,  135, 143;  Ouseley, 
ii,  41, 437).  Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single 
life  of  David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon ; 
one,  the  Suleiman'Niimeht  in  eighty  books,  ascribed  to 
the  poet  Firdusi  (D'Herbelot,  loc  cit,;  Chardin,  iii, 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with  the 
great  Persian  hero  Jemshid  (Ouseley,  ii,  64). 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing  all  their 
poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most  detestable  of 
Apocrypha,  books  of  magic,  a  Hygromantcia,  a  Contra- 
dictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that  may  be)  condemned 
by  Gelasius,  Inoantationes,  Clavicula,  and  the  like.  Two 
of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  in  fac-simile 
by  Scheibel  {Klotter,  v).  The  Cltieicula  Salomonu 
I^ecromanlica  consists  of  incantations  made  up  of  He- 
brew wonls;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  SigiUun  Salomotiit,  engraved  with  Hebrew  char- 
acters, such  as  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singular 
(unless  this,  too,  was  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both 
the  books  profess  to  be  published  with  the  special  license 
of  popes  Julius  II  and  Alexander  VI.  Was  this  the  form 
of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
ooorage?  A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  les- 
son deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  fables.  The 
king  of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  anta,  took 


the  insect  on  his  hand,  and  held  converse  with  it,  ask- 
ing, CroBsus-like,  *'Am  not  I  the  mightiest  and  most 
glorious  of  men?**  ^'Not  so,"  replied  the  ant -king. 
**  Thou  sittest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  but  I  make  thy  hand 
my  throne,  and  thus  am  greater  than  thou"  (Chardin, 
iii,  198).  One  pseudonymous  work  has  a  somewhat 
higher  character,  the  PtaUerium  8aU>m(mi$,  altogether 
without  merit,  a  mere  cento  from  the  Psalms  of  David, 
but  not  otherwise  offensive  (Fabrieius,  i,  917 ;  Tregelles, 
Introd,  to  the  New  Test,  p.  1&4),  and  therefore  attached 
sometimes,  as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the 
sacred  volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the 
omnivorous  Note^book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim, doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  five  times 
with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sackcloth  through 
the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he  went,  **Give  alms  to 
Solomon"  (Bede,  De  Sitlom.  ap.  Pine<1a). 

VII.  Netc^Testament  rifir*.— We  pass  from  this  wild 
farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables  to  that  which  pre- 
sents the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The  teaching 
of  the  New  Test,  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  for  a 
life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the  truest  measure 
of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  passes  sentence 
on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It  declares  that  in  tlie  hum- 
blest work  of  God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a 
grace  and  beauty  inexhaustible,  so  that  even  "  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these"  (>Iatt. 
vi,  29).  It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth 
in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike,  his,  taking,  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer,  purer, 
because  united  with  purity,  victcnry  over  temptatioo, 
self-sacrifice,  the  true  large -heartedness  of  sympathy 
with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view  which  serious  think- 
ers have  ever  taken  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
they  have  owned  that  there  was  in  him  one  **  greater 
than  Solomon"  (xii,  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David, 
ideally  a  type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  was  in  bis 
actual  life  the  most  strangely  contrasted.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  true,  the  later.  Son  of  David,  to  fulfil  the 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered  round  the  birth 
of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  tnie  Shelomdh,  the  prince  of 
peace,  the  tnie  Jedid-jah,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 
(See  De  Pineda,  De  Hebus  Salomonticis  {Cologne,  1618, 
1686] ;  Hess,  Gesck,  Salomons  [Zilr.  1785J ;  Miller,  Led*- 
ures  on  Solomon  [Lond.  1838].) 

SOLOMON'S  GARDENS  (Ecclcs.  u,  5).  See  Gar- 
den. 

SOLOMON'S  POOLS  (Eccles.  ii,  0).  Of  the  vari- 
ous  pools  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  usually  regarded 
as  such,  perhaps  the  roust  celebrated  ore  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  in  Wady  Urtos,  between  Hebron  and  Bethle^ 
hem,  calle<l  by  the  Arabs  eUBurak,  from  which  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem 
with  water  (Ecdus.  xxiv,  80, 81).  They  are  three  in 
number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built 
with  masonry,  but  all  lined  with  cement,  and  formed 
on  successive  levels,  with  conduits  leading  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower,  and  flights  of  ste|)s  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  each  (Sandys,  Trav,  p.  150).  lliey  are  all 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  vallev  of  Etham.  with  a  dam 
across  its  opening,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  Imr- 
est  pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Kob» 
inson  {BihL  Res.  i,  348,  874) :  (1.)  Upper  pool :  length 
380  feetf  breadth  at  the  east  236  feet,  at  the  west  2i9 
feet ;  depth  at  the  east  25  feet :  distance  above  the  mid- 
dle pool  160  feet.  (2.)  Middle  pool:  length  428  feet; 
breadth  at  the  east  250  feet,  at  the  west  160  leet;  depth 
89  feet;  distance  above  the  lower  pool  248  feet.  (3.) 
Lower  pool:  length  582  feet;  breadth  at  the  east  207 
feet,  at  the  west  148  feet;  depth  50  feet.  They  oppear 
to  be  supplied  in  part  from  a  spring  in  the  ground  above 
(see  Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book^  i,  311),  but  they  are  ev- 
idently filled  mostly  by  surface-water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, as  they  drain  the  neighboring  hill -sides.  The 
aqueduct  luis  two  lioesy  an.  upper  and  a  k>w«r  lerel ;  tht 
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rormer  tunnelliag  the  hill,  ind  the  Utlcr  pi«iiie  nei' 
the  lucTice  by  Vfiy  or  Urllilebcai  (see  Onlnaace  Sarcfg 
o/JermaleiH,  Notes,  p.  80  iq.).     iice  I'oor. 

SOLOMON'S  rORCH,  a  name  Riven  in  Scripture  lo 
twii  Ttrv  dilTerant  uruclurea  in  Jenualem :  (n)  The 
"ponh  of  jud^ent"  Bilnched  u  tbo  piUce  (1  Kiiif^ 
vii,  7),  for  which  see  I'ai-vck;  aiiJ  (6)  "  Suiomon'i 
forch,"  or  portico  (ittdiI  £i>Xufiuw>(),  the  oiit«r  eaMcrn 
corridor  of  [be  Teiii[iie  (John  z, 28)  Actiiii,!!)  v,  12), 
for  which  lee  Tkuplk. 

SOLOMON'S  PSALTEK.    See  Psalteb  of  Soi^ 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Ht^p  "^3?  I  Sept. 
irioi  'AfiitirAiia,  Ezra  ii,  b8;  vloi  lovXuv  'SaXbifuir, 
vet.  bb ;  Neb.  vii,  67,  60 ;  Vulg.  fiU  tervonm  SatoBto- 
ail).  The  ileicendinla  ("  loiu")  oT  pcrsoni  (biia  named 
appear  in  the  liit*  of  the  exiles  who  letunwd  from  the 
eaptiritf.  They  occupy  all  but  the  loireet  placet  in 
thoee  linte,  and  Iheir  poeiiioii  indictlci  ionie  connection 
with  the  urvicn  of  the  Temple.  Fint  come  the  prieela, 
then  Levit«>,  then  Nethinim,  then  "the  children  of  Sol- 
omon'i  een-ants."  In  the  (ireek  of  1  Endr.  v,  S3,  86, 
the  onler  ii  the  umr,  but  initead  of  Nethinim  we  meet 
with  IfpDOouXsi, "  aerranis"  or  ''  miniuera"  of  the  Tem- 
ple. In  the  abaencd  u(  any  (le&iil«  itatement  a>  to 
their  oSlce,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  and  inference.  (L) 
The  name,  aa  well  aa  the  onler,  impliea  Inferiority,  even 
In  the  Nftbinim.  They  are  the  deKendaiiti  of  the 
ilata  of  Solomon.  The  aertitude  of  the  Nethinim, 
"^'nea  to  the  Lord,"  wai  aaltfnHl  by  the  idea  of  dedi- 
cation. ('2,)Theatarting-pDintnf  thcirhiMory  ii  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  IKinffev,  13, 14iix,20,2li2Chran. 
Tiii,",8.  CanBanit«,wliuhadUeenlivinKti1l  then  with 
a  certain  measure  ol  freedunt.  were  reduced  by  Solomon 
to  the  beloc  Btate,  and  eompclleil  to  labor  in  the  king's 
(tone-quarrie^  and  in  buildini*  his  palaces  and  citiea. 
To  aome  extent,  indeed,  the  change  had  been  elTecteil 
uiidei  David,  but  it  appear*  lo  hare  been  then  connect- 
ed apccially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  KiTitude  under 
hi>  aucceaaor  was  at  nnce  bnnlcr  and  more  extended  (1 
Chinn.  xxii,  2),  (3.)  The  laac  poasage  ihrowa  aome 
light  on  tlieir  special  office.  The  Nethinim,  as  in  the 
caae  of  Che  Gibeon^te^  were  appointed  to  be  hewen  of 
mood  (Josh,  ix,  23),  and  thia  waa  enough  for  the  aei- 

piira  of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor  waa  required, 
and  the  new  slarea  were  set  to  the  work  nf  hewing;  and 
squaring  itomt  (I  Kings  v,  17, 18).  Thi-ir  descmdanla 
appear  to  have  formed  a  dial i net  order,  probably  inheiit- 


ti  from  Babylon  nouhl  nive  lu  their  work  accounts 
the  special  mention  of  tlicm  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Like  the  Nethiuim,  they  were  in  the  poai- 
lion  of  pnadytes,  oulwaidly  conforming  to  tbs  Jewish 
ritual,  though  belonging  lo  the  baled  race,  and,  even  in 
their  names,  bearing  traces  of  their  origia  (Eira  ii,  &5- 
Like  them,  loo,  the  RiBat  maaa  mu*t  either  have 
led,  or  given  up  iheir  poaiiion,  or  remained  at 
itabylon.  The  392  of  Eira  ii,  65  (Nethinim  included) 
have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  descendanta 
of  die  160,000  emploved  by  Solomon  (1  Kingi  v,  16).— 
Smith.     See  Nkthi.iui. 

SOLOUON'S  SONCi.     See  CAmct-ca. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.   SeeWianoti.BooK  of. 

Solomon  dbk-Gabtem>l.    See  Ibn-Gkothoi.. 

Solomon  DKM-IsA.tc.    See  It.iaiii. 

Bolotaja  Baba  ('Ac  goUen  Koaau),  a  deity  of  the 
Slavic  myihology,  who  waa  worshipped  in  the  extreme 
east  of  European  Kuasia,  and  whoae  image  was  covereil 
with  gold.  The  nomails  and  hnnten  uf  the  steppes 
oBemL  bet  beasts  taken  from  their  herds,  or  the  skiiia 
of  animals  ukcu  in  the  chase.  The  hollow  slstue  of 
the  goddess  was  occupied  by  the  priest  who  was  se- 
lected (0  pronounce  her  oraclea;  and  the  opportunity 
BO  affonicd  was  largely  used  lo  persuade  the  assembled 
shepherds  to  make  more  liberal  offennga.  The  Uooil 
of  the  aacriflces  was  useil  to  smear  the  eyea  and  mouth 
of  the  goddess,  and  what  rcEoained  of  the  animal  be- 
came the  properly  of  her  aervanla VoUmer,  Wviierb. 

d  HgtM.  I.  V. 

Solna  (nlona),  a  term  used  in  old  Engtieh  regislen 
to  designate  an  immarricd  man. 

SolUta  C/iw),  a  term  somelimes  used  in  old  Eng. 
lish  rceislers  to  dealgtule  a  apinster. 

Boma,  in  Hindi!  mvlhology,  the  noon .-  also  termed 
Chandra,  wis  <l)  on  entire  dyiunly  of  Mindfl  kings 
who  bore  the  title  "chiHren  of  the  moon  i"  (2)  Ihe 
mxm-pfant  (.4  irlipnM  ocvfu),  fnim  which  a  milhy  Juice 
was  extracted,  that,  when  mixed  with  barley  and  fer- 
men led,  formed  an  intoxicating  drink  much  i nod  inihe 
ancient  Vedic  worship.  This  plsnt  waa  held  sacreil 
nnd  woishipped  by  the  Ilindfls  of  Ihe  Vaidic  period. 
The  hymns  comprising  tme  whole  aection  of  the  Rig- 
Yeila  are  nddreaaed  lo  the  Soma,  and  its  deiOcation  ia 
still  more  prominent  in  the  Silma-Teda.  Aa  early  m 
the  Kig-Veda,  the  Soma  aacriflco  ia  called  amrila  (in»- 
mortal),  and,  in  a  secondary  aenae,  the  liquor  which 
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communlcateB  immortality.  It  was  the  more  import 
tant  part  of  the  ancient  daily  offering  among  the  Hin- 
diis.  The  plants  were  gathered  on  the  hills  by  moon- 
light, and  brought  home  in  carts  drawn  by  rams;  the 
stalks  are  bruised  with  stones  and  placed  with  the  juice 
in  a  strainer  of  goat's  hair,  and  further  squeezed  by  the 
priest's  ten  fingers,  ornamented  by  rings  of  flattened 
gold.  Lastly,  the  juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  clari- 
fied butter,  ferments,  and  is  then  drawn  off  in  a  scoop 
for  the  gods,  and  in  a  ladle  for  the  priests.  They  finally 
say  to  Indra  (its  discoverer),  "Thy  inebriety  is  most 
intense,  nevertheless  thy  acts  are  most  beneficent.'*  See 
G^Tdner,  FaWu  of  the  Woridj8.v,;  BatleTj  Land  of  the 
Veda,  Glossary ;  VoUraer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

SomaBcUanB,  The  Ordkb  of.    The  Somaschi- 
ans  are  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
their  congregations  rank  with  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions called  into  being  by  the  effort  to  reurd  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  solitary  ham- 
let of  Somascho,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  where 
Girolamo  Miani  (Hieronymus  iEmilianus),  the  founder, 
undertook  the  definitive  organization  of  the  order  and 
wrote  its  first  rule.    Miani  was  a  noble  Venetian  who 
served  with  distinction  against  Charles  VIII  and  Louis 
XII,  and  who  was  given  over  to  frivolity  and  worldlir 
ness  until  the  capitulation  of  Castelnuovo,  near  Treviso, 
where  he  commanded,  made  him  the  prisoner  of  the 
(^rmans  under  Maximilian  I  (1508).     He  was  thrown 
into  a  dark  dungeon  and  there  abjured  his  sins,  and 
vowed  a  thorough  reformation  of  life  to  God  if  he 
should  once  more  become  free.     It  is  related  that  his 
prayers  were  heard,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  caused 
his  shackles  to  fall  from  his  limbs  and  led  him  through 
the  midst  of  the  guard  to  freedom.    He  now  renounced 
the  dignity  of  podestii  of  Castelnuovo,  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery,  and  accepted  an  inferior 
position  in  Venice  itself,  where  he  displayed  great  be- 
nevolence in  caring  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  especially 
during  a  famine  and  pestilence  in  1528.     Eventually, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  poor  orphan 
children  and  fallen  women.     He  founded  an  orphan 
asylum  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  St  Roch  in 
Venice,  in  1528,  and  afterwards  others  iu  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.    In  1532  he  established  a  magdalen 
asylum  in  Venice ;  and  finally  he  united  with  a  num- 
ber of  like-minded  clergymen  in  founding  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  care  and  administering  of  the  institutions 
he  had  esublished,  and  for  the  training  of  young  per- 
sons to  succeed  in  that  work.    Pope  Clement  VII  high- 
ly approved  of  this  benevolent  order,  and  favored  it. 
Its  seat  was  fixed  at  Somascho,  though  other  houses 
were  subsequently  established  at  Pavia  and  Milan. 
Miani  died  Feb.  8,'  1537.   He  was  succeeded  by  Angelus 
Marcus  Gambarana,  under  whose  administration  the 
community  was  solemnly  constituted  an  order  of  regu- 
lar clergy  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  denom- 
inated C'Urici  Regulares  S, Majoli  Papia  Congierjutionia 
Somascha,  from  a  church  in  Pavia  presented  to  them 
by  archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  of  Milan.     The  order 
was  afterwards  temporarily  united  with  the  Theatine$ 
(1546-55),  and  with  the  Faihert  of  Christian  Doctritie 
in  France  (1616-47),  and  increased  largely  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  so  tliat  in  1661  Alexander  VII  ap- 
proved its  division  into  three  provinces  —  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Itoman.    It  sustained  numerous  colleges, 
and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.    A  French  province  was  subsequently  added. 

The  constitutions  of  the  or4ler  are  boised  on  the  ideas 
of  its  founder  as  collected  by  the  procurator-general, 
Ant.  Palinus,  and  approved  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
they  have  continued  without  essential  change  until 
now.  They  prescril)e  simple  and  poor  clothing,  in  all 
respects  like  that  of  the  regular  clergy,  simple  food,  fre- 
quent prayers  by  day  and  night,  fastings,  bodily  morti- 
fications, manual  labor,  care  of  the  sick  and  of  orphans, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young.    They  may  be  seen 


in  Holstenius,  Cod.  Reg.  Mom.  iii,  199-292;  comp.  also 
the  Bollandists'  Vita  Hienmymi  AHmUiaid,  February, 
vol  ii ;  Helyot,  Getch.  d.  KlotUr-  v.  Ritterordenj  iv,  263 
sq. ;  Fehr,  6'esc*.  cJL  MdwAtorden,  ii,  41  aq.  —  Herzog, 
Retd-Encgldop,  s.  r. 

Somasquo,  Fathers  of.  See  Clerks  op  St. 
Majolus;  Somaschians. 

SomatlBt,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual substances,  and  admits  that  of  corporeal  or  material 
beings  only.    See  Matbrialibh. 

Somatology,  the  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material 
substances. 

Somerville,  Mrs.  Mary,  a  distinguished  scientist 
and  mathematician,  whose  studies  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christian  learning,  was  bom  in  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  Dec  26, 1780,  and  was  the  daughter  of  admirsl 
\Villiam  Fairfax.    In  her  early  childhood  she  gave  no 
promise  of  genius,  but  was  apparently  beneath  mediocri- 
ty.   Uer  mind  was  awakened  to  higher  aspirations  and 
endeavors  by  a  slow  and  spontaneous  process.    At  the 
age  of  eleven,  while  spending  a  vacation  at  Burnt  Island, 
she  occupied  her  time  gathering  sea-shells,  the  beginning 
of  her  knowledge  of  natural  histor}'.    From  her  father 
she  inherited  a  passion  for  fiowers,  and  turned  the  gar- 
den of  her  home  ihto  a  studio,  the  beginning  of  her 
love  of  botany.    Two  small  globes  in  the  house  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  thus  began  her  study  in  ge- 
ography and  astronomy.     She  soon  learned  to  play  on 
the  piaiio,  and  in  a  little  while  became  an  accomplished 
painter,  studying  under  Nasmyth  in  Edinburgh.    The 
love  of  knowledge  became  an  irrepressible  passion.   She 
took  up  P^uclid  alone,  which  she  soon  mastered ;  stud- 
ied navigation,  and  taught  herself  Latin  enough  to 
read  Caesars  Commentaries.     In  1804  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Greig,  and  resided  in  London.     After  three 
years  she  returned,  a  widow  with  two  children,  to  Burnt 
island,  where  she  resumed  her  studies  with  more  dili- 
gence than  ever.     Prof.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, gives  the  following  catalogue  of  books  which 
she  mastered :  Francour's  Pure  Mathematics,  l-^emewts 
of  Mechanics  i  Lacroix's  Algebra,  Differential  CaicuUts, 
Finite  Differences  and  Series;  Biot's  Analytical  Geom- 
etry and  Astronomy;  Poisson^s  Treatise  on  Mechanies; 
La  Grange's  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions;  Euler^s 
Algebra,  Isoperimetrictd  Problems  (in  Latin);  Ciai- 
rault's  Figure  of  the  Earth ;  Monge's  AppUeatitm  of 
Analysis  to  Geometry;  Callet's  Logarithms;  La  Plaoe^a 
Micanique  Celeste,  and  Analytical  Theory  of  ProbabHi- 
ties.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  William  Somer- 
ville, who  deeply  sympathized  with  her  in  her  studies. 
She  soon  became  a  correspondent  of  such  men  as  Fara- 
day and  La  Place,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  moat 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.    Losing  her  fortune, 
she  was  dependent  upon  a  government  pension,  first  of 
one  thousand,  later  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  lived, 
for  economy,  many  years  in  Italy.    Mrs.  Somerville 
continued  to  keep  up  her  studies  in  her  advanced 
years,  working  from  8  A.M.  till  12  or  1  P.M.,  even  in 
j  her  ninetieth  year.     She  died  Nov.  29,  1872.     Her 
works  are,  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  (Lond.  1831, 8vo; 
Phila.  1882, 18mo)  i—On  the  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  (Lond.  1834,  l2mo;  8th  ed.  1849,  8vo;  com- 
pletely  revised,  1859,  8vo ;  American  editions,  N.  Y. 
1846,  etc.  l2moy.— Physical  Geography  (Lond.  1848,  2 
vols.  12mo;  2d  ed.  1849;  M  ed.  1851 ;  4th  ed.  1858, 8va; 
5th  ed.  1862, 8vo;  American  editions,  Phila.  1S48, 1850, 
1858,  1866,  l2mo)i  — On  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science  (Lond.  1869,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Bommer-  or  Bummer-beam,  a  main  beam  or 
girder  in  a  floor,  etc ;  a  name  now  seldom  used  except 
in  the  compound  breast-summer. 

Sommer,  Peter  Nicholas,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Jan.  9, 1709.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  classical  and  professional  education, 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  coarse  was  licensed  as  a 
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theological  candidate.  He  received  a  call  from  a  Church 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,lefk  for  America  Oct.  24, 1742, 
and  arrived  at  his  destination,  May  25, 1748.  Here  for 
nearly  filly  years  he  labored,  having  a  wide  field,  often 
travelling  from  thirty  to  filly  miles  to  care  for  destitute 
Lutheran  settlements.  In  1768  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  blindness,  but  still  continued  to  8er\'o  the  Church 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  his  sight  was  as  unex- 
pectedly restored.  In  1788  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  and  removed  to  Sharon,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1795.  **  Mr. 
Sommer  held  a  high  rank  in  his  denomination,  as  an 
able,  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  minister."  See 
Spragne,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  ix,  13. 

Sommler,  Jkan  Claude,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  July  22, 1661,  at  Vauvillers,  and  studied  at  Besan- 
9on,  where  ho  became  doctor  in  theology  and  law.  He 
was  first  curate  of  Giranoourt,  and  afterwards  (1696)  at 
Champs.  He  became  preacher  to  Leopold  I  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  important  negotiations  of 
state.  Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of  Cssarea 
and  prothonotar}'  apostolic  in  1725,  and  the  same  year  he 
received  the  provostship  of  St.  Die  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical honors.  His  zeal  for  clerical  privileges  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  bishop  of  Toul,  which 
continued  till  his  death,  Oct.  8,  1787.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  local  Church  history,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniraiej  s.  v. 

Sommonacodom,  in  Siamese  mythology,  was  a 
most  wise  legislator,  who  was  conceived  by  his  virgin- 
mother  from  the  sun.  He  traversed  the  world,  passing 
through  repeated  births  until  he  had  occupied  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies,  and  blesses  the  world  with  his 
teachings  until  his  mission  is  accomplished  and  the 
earth  is  free  from  sin.  He  trained  many  pupils,  and 
died  from  eating  the  flesh  of  a  hog  which  contained  the 
soul  of  an  evil  genius  whom  he  had  once  conquered. 
Temples  and  numerous  statues  were  erected  in  his  hon- 
or throughout  Siam. — Vollmer,  Wurttrh,  cL  Myihol.  s.  v. 

Sonmia  {drtanut)^  in  Boman  mythology,  were  chil- 
dren of  Erebus  and  Night,  whose  palace  in  Tartarus  had 
two  gates,  the  one  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  bone.  From 
the  latter  issued  the  truthful,  from  the  former  the  fan- 
ciful and  deceptive,  dreams. 

Somniats,  a  name  for  those  who  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  time  of  death 
until  the  resurrection ;  called  also  Soul  Slerpers  (q.  v.). 

Bomiiua,  or  Hypnos,  in  Roman  and  Grecian  my- 
thology, was  the  god  of  sleep. 

Somoda,  in  llindd  mythology',  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  female  genii,  belonging  to  tho  race  of  the 
Xiantharvas;  a  servant  of  the  holy  Tshuli. 

Somovanaham,  in  HindA  mytholog}',  is  the  fa- 
mous family  of  kings  which  claimed  descent  directly 
from  the  moon  (Soma  or  Chandra),  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Children  of  the  Moon, 

Sompnoiir  (i.  e.  aummtmer),  a  term  found  in  Chan- 
cer and  other  of  our  older  writers  to  designate  the  ofllcer 
who  is  now  called  an  apparitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  turn" 
mon  delinquents  to  appear  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

8on,  properly  "ja,  hhi  (often  rendered  in  the  plural 
"children"),  v\6q.  From  the  root  naa,  to  huiU^  are  de- 
rived both  "{a,  «on,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  etc,  and  ra,  daugh" 
(er,  as  in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  IS,  «on,  occurs 
in  the  Old  Test.,  and  appears  in  the  New  Test,  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  the  plural  "^33  (Ezra 
vt,  16)  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  wonis  arc 
the  Arabic  Beni,  $onSj  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Ben&t,  daughters  (Gesenius,  Thes,  Ifebr,  p.  215,  236; 
Shaw,  Travels^  p.  8).    See  Bab-  ;  Bex-. 

1.  The  word  "son"  is  used  with  a  great  variety  and 
latitude  of  significations  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Test.,  especially  in  the  former,  some  of  which  often  dis- 


appear in  a  transUtion.  The  following  is  a  sammaiy  of 
these  applications:  It  denotes  (1)  the  immediate  off- 
spring. (2.)  Grandson :  so  Laban  is  called  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxix,  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxiv,  29) ;  Mephibosbcth  is  called  son 
of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  (8.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have 
the  sons  of  Israel,  many  ages  after  the  primitive  ances- 
tor. (4.)  Son-in-law:  there  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi 
(Ruth  iv,  17).  (5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseb  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii).  See  Adoption. 
(6.)  Son  by  nation :  sons  of  the  East  (1  Kings  iv,  80 ; 
Job  i,  8).  (7.)  Son  by  education,  that  is,  a  disciple : 
Eli  calls  Samuel  his  son  (1  Sam.  iii,  6).  Solomon  calls 
his  disciple  his  son  in  the  Proverbs  often,  and  we  read 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xx,  85,  et  at),  th^t 
is,  those  under  a  coune  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.  In  nearly  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son  (I  Tim.  i,  2;  Titus  i,  4;  l*hilem.  10;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15;  I  Pet.  V,  18).  See  Pbophkt.  (8.)  Son  by  dispo- 
sition and  conduct,  as  sons  of  Belial  (Judg.  xix,  22;  1 
Sam.  ii,  12),  unrestrainable  persons;  sons  of  the  mighty 
(Psa*  xxix.  1),  heroes;  sons  of  the  band  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
13),  soldiers,  rank  and  file ;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practice  aoroery  (Isa.  Ivii,  8).  (9.)  Son  in  ref- 
erence to  age :  son  of  one  year  (Exod.  xii,  5),  that  is, 
one  year  old ;  son  of  sixty  years,  etc.  The  same  in  ref- 
erence to  a  beast  (Micah  vi,  6).  (10.)  A  production  or 
offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent :  sons  of  the  burn- 
ing coal,  that  is,  sparks  which  issue  from  burning  wood 
(Job  V,  7).  **  Son  of  the  bow,"  that  is,  an  arrow  (iv,  19), 
because  an  arrow  issues  from  a  bow ;  but  an  arrow  may 
also  issue  from  a  quiver,  therefore,  son  of  the  quiver 
(Lam.  iii,  13).  "Son  of  the  floor,"  threshed  com  (Isa. 
xxi,  10).  "  Sons  of  oU"  (Zech.  iii,  14),  the  branches  of 
the  olive-tree.  (11.)  Son  of  beating,  that  is,  deserving 
beating  (I)eut.  xxv,  3).  Son  of  death,  that  is,  deserving 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  3).  Son  of  perdition,  that  m,  deserv- 
ing perdition  (John  xvii,  12).  (12.)  Son  of  (iod  (q.  v.), 
by  excellence  above  all ;  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (Mark 
i,  1 ;  L<ike  i,  35;  John  i,  34;  Rom.  i,  4;  Heb.  iv,  14; 
Rev.  ii,  18).  The  only  begotten ;  and  in  this  he  difi^ers 
from  Adam,  who  was  son  of  God  bv  immediate  creation 
(Luke  iii,  18).  (13.)  Sons  of  God  (q.  v.),  the  angels 
(Job  i,  6 ;  xxxviii,  7),  perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to 
their  (Missessing  power  delegated  from  God;  his  dep- 
uties, his  vicegerents ;  and  in  that  sense,  among  others, 
his  oflspring.  (14.)  Genuine  Christians,  truly  pious  per- 
sons; perhaps  also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  posses- 
sion of  principles  communicated  from  God  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  correcting  evei^i'  evil  bias,  and  subduing 
every  perverse  propensity,  gradually  assimilates  the  par- 
ty to  the  temper,  disposition,  and  conduct,  called  the  im- 
age, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  God.  Believers  are  sons 
of  God.  (See  John  i,  12;  Phil.ii,  15;  Rom.viii,14;  1 
John  iii,  1.)  (15.)  Sons  of  this  world  (Luke  xvi,  8)  are 
those  who,  by  their  overweening  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  demonstrate  their  principles  (o  be  derived 
from  the  world ;  that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.  Sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2 ;  v,  6)  are  persons  whose  con- 
duct proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  unrestrain- 
ablenesB,  sons  of  libertinism.  Sons  of  hell  (Matt  xxiii, 
5).    Sons  of  the  devil  (Acts  xiii,  10).  ' 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son  is 
used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others  which  show  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  its  application.  So  when  we  read 
of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Matt,  ix,  15 ;  Mark  ii,  19) 
it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson.  And  when 
the  holy  mother  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
apostle  John  (John  xix,  86),  the  term  son  is  evidently 
used  with  great  Utitude.— Calmet.  See  Daughter, 
etc. 

2.  The  blessing  of  ofTitpring,  but  especially,  and  some- 
times exclusively,  of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued 
among  all  Eastern  nations,  while  the  absence  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  severest  punishments  (Herod,  i,  186; 
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Btrabo,  xr,  783*  See  Gen.  xvi,  2  $  xxix,  81 ;  xxx,  1 ,  14 ; 
Deut.  vii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6 ;  ii,  6 ;  iv,  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  23 ; 
xviii,  18;  2  Kings  iv,  14;  laa.  xlvii,  9;  Jer.  xx,  15; 
Hos.  ix,  14 ;  Esth.  v,  1 1 ;  Psa.  cxxvii,  3, 5 ;  Ecclea.  vi,  3. 
Com  p.  DruMua,  Prov,  Ben'Sira,  in  Crit,  Saer,  viii,  1887 ; 
Lane,  Afod.  Egypt,  i,  208, 240 ;  Pbole  [Mrs.],  Engli»hw,  m 
Kqypt,  iii,  163;  Niebiihr,  lk»Ci\  de  VAr,  p.  67;  Chardin, 
Vot/,  vii,  446 ;  Russell,  Nvbia^  p.  343).  Childbirth  is  in 
the  East  usually,  but  not  always,  attended  with  little 
difficulty,  and  accomplished  with  little  or  no  assistance 
(den.  XXXV,  17:  xxxviii,  28;  Exod.  i,  19;  1  Sam.  ir, 
19,  20;  see  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouin*,  i,  96;  Har- 
mer,  Obt,  iv,  425 ;  Montagu  [  Lady  M.  W.],  Letters,  ii,  217, 
219,  222).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  urn- 
bilical  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand  (Ezek. 
xvi,4';  Job  xxxviii,  9;  Luke  it,  7;  see  Burckhardt,  ^oc. 
eit.).  On  the  eighth  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  performed,  and  a  name  given,  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the  father, 
and  generally  conveying  some  special  meaning  (Gkn. 
xxi,  4;  xxix,  32,  35;  xxx,  6,  24;  Lev.  xii,3;  Isa.  vii, 
14 ;  viii,  3 ;  Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21).  Among  Mohammedans, 
circumcision  is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  even  the  fourteenth  year  (Spencer,  De  Legff, 
ffebr,  V,  62 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  824 ;  Herod,  ii,  36, 104 ;  Burck- 
hardt, ut  sup, ;  Lane,  Mod,  Efftfpt,  i,  87 ;  Poole  [Mrs.],  Eng- 
lishw,  in  Efffjpt,  iii,  1 58 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr»  p.  70).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  moth- 
er was  considered  unclean  for  7+38  days;  if  the  child 
was  a  female,  for  double  that  period,  14+66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering  of 
purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon 
or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering;  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii,  1-8;  Luke  ii,22).  The  pe- 
riod of  nursing  appeurs  to  have  been  sometimes  pro^ 
longed  to  three  years  (Isa.  xlix,  15;  2  Mace,  vii,  27; 
comp.  Livingstone,  Travels,  vi,  126;  but  Burckhardt 
leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan 
law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  two  full 
years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod,  Etjypt,  i,  88 ;  Poole  [Mrs.], 
Englishw,  in  Egtipt,  iii,  161).  Nurees  were  employed  in 
cases  of  necessity  (Gen.  xxiv,  59;  xxxv,  8;  Exod.  ii, 
9 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  1 1).  The 
time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gren.  xxi, 
8).  Arab  children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or 
five  years.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried 
by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (xlix,  22;  Ixvi,  12; 
see  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their  fifth  year, 
were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi,  1 ;  sec 
Herod,  i,  186;  Strabo,  xv,  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  24). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or  gov- 
ernors (D'^Spk,  iraitayiityot),  who  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs (Numb,  xi,  12;  2  Kings  x,  1,  5;  Isa.  xlix,  23; 
Gal.  iii,  24;  Estb.ti,7;  See  Josephus, /«{/<f,  §  76;  Lane, 
Mod,  Egypt,  i,  83).  Daughters  usually  remained  in  the 
women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among  the  pooler 
classes,  were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi,  9; 
Numb,  xii,  14;  1  Sam.  ix,  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  19,  23;  £c- 
clus.  vii,  25;  xlii,  9;  2  Mace  iii,  19).  The  example, 
however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were  carefully  up- 
held to  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi,  20 ;  l*rov.  xj 
1;  XV,  20;  1  Kings  ii,  19). 

The  first-bom  male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted 
to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Exod. 
ziii,  13 ;  Numb,  xviii,  15 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  Children  de- 
voted by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  waii,  appear  to  have 
been  brought  up  from  very  early  years  in  a  school  or 
place  of  education  near  the  tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam. 
i,  24, 28).    See  Education. 

The  authority  of  parents^  especially  the  father,  over 


children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rweretice  en- 
joined by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The  disobedi- 
ent child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  independent  «riU 
of  the  parent.  Children  were  liable  to  be  taken  as 
slaves  in  case  of  non-pa\inent  of  debt,  and  were  expect- 
ed to  perform  menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing 
the  feet,  and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corban.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
24;  Lev.  xxi,  9;  Numb,  xii,  14;  Deut.  xxiv,  16;  1 
Kings  ii,  19 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  6 ;  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Neh.  v,  5 ; 
Job  xxiv,  9;  Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20 ;  xxix,  3;  CoL  iii,  20; 
Eph.  vi,  1 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9.  Comp.  Tirg.  jiEn.  vi,  609;  and 
Servius,  ad  loc ;  Aristoph.  Ran,  146 ;  Hato,  Pkado, 
144;  De  Legg,  ix.  See  Drusius,  Quasi,  Hebr,  ii,  68,  in 
Crit,  Sacr,  viii,  1547). 

Tlie  legal  ago  was  twelve,  or  even  earlier,  in  the  case 
of  female,  and  thirteen  for  a  male  (Maimon.  De  Pros,  c 
5;  Grotius  and  Calmet,  On  John  iar,  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all  the 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion 
(Deut.  xxi,  17 ;  Gen.  xxv,  81 ;  xlix,  3 ;  I  Chron.  v,  1, 2; 
Judg.  xi,  2, 7).  Daughters  had  by  right  so  portion  in 
the  inheritance :  but  if  a  man  had  no  son,  his  inheri- 
tance passed  to  his  daughters,  but  they  were  forbidden 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Numb,  xxvii,  1, 8; 
xxxvi,  2, 8).— .Smith.    See  Citii^, 

Son,  in  ^orse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  barreb  in 
which  Fialar  and  Galar  caught  the  blood  of  the  white 
Quasar,  in  order  to  brew  from  it  the  mead  which  pro- 
duced poetic  intoxication. 

Son  of  Gk>d.  This  expression  occurs,  and  even 
with  some  frequency,  in  the  plural  before  it  is  found  in 
the  singular ;  that  is,  in  the  order  of  God's  revelations 
it  is  used  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a  certain  class  or  class- 
es of  God's  creatures  prior  to  its  being  employed  as  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  One  to  whom  it  belongs  in 
a  sense  altogether  peculiar.  It  seems  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  and  correct  view  of 
the  subject,  that  we  first  look  at  the  mors  general  nae 
of  the  expression,  and  then  consider  its  specific:  and 
higher  application  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  SoKS  OP  God  viewed  generally.  We  first  meet 
with  this  de«gnation  in  a  passage  which  has  from  early 
times  been  differentl}'  understood.  It  is  at  Gen*  vi,  1-- 
4,  where,  in  reference  to  the  growing  corruption  of  an* 
tediluvian  times,  it  is  said,  *'The  sons  of  God  (bene  Eh^ 
kirn)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose"  (that  is, 
having  regard  only  to  natural  attraction).  And  again, 
*^  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  {literally,  **  the  nephi- 
lim  were  on  the  earth")  in  those  days;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  they  bare  [children]  unto  them,  these  were 
the  mighty  men  (the  heroes,  Dt^S^^)  who  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown."  The  sons  of  God  in  these  verses,  say 
many  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  were  persons  of  quali- 
ty, princes  and  nobles,  and  the  daughters  of  men  they 
married  were  females  of  low  birth — as  if  the  climax  of 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  Bible  sense  were  marry- 
ing below  one's  rank !  Such  a  view  carries  improlM- 
bility  in  its  very  front,  and  is  without  any  support  in 
the  general  usage  of  the  terms.  In  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  then  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  in 
later  times  not  a  few  Catholic  and  Lutheran  theologians 
(including  among  the  last  class  Stier,  Hofmann,  Kurtz, 
Delitzscb),  the  sons  of  God  is  a  name  for  the  angela, 
in  this  case,  of  courae,  fallen  angels  ^  who  they  think 
form  the  only  proper  contrast  to  the  daughters  of  men. 
In  other  passages,  also,  angels  are  undoubtedly  called 
"sons  of  God"  (Job  i,  6;  ii,  1;  xxxviii,  7;  Dan.  iii, 
25)  and  "sons  of  Elim,"  or  the  Mighty  (Psa.  xxix,  1; 
Ixxxix,  7).  There  are,  however,  other  passages  in 
which  men  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  God,  his 
peculiar  people,  are  so  called.    Israel,  as  the  elect  na- 
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tion,  U  called  his  aon,  his  finUbom  (Exod.  iv,  22) ;  but 
witliin  thu  circle  a  narrower  circle  still  bore  the  name 
of  his  sons,  as  oontradbtinfruished  from  those  who  cor- 
npted  themselves  and  fell  away  to  the  world  (Deiit. 
xxxii,  5);  and  those  who  had  backslidden,  but  again 
returned,  were  to  be  designated  aons  of  the  living  God 
(Hos.  i,  10).  Also  in  Psa.  Isxx,  17,  Israel  in  the  strict- 
er sense,  as  the  elect  seed,  is  named  the  son  whom  God 
(Elohim)  made  strong  for  himself.  There  seems  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  expression  "aons 
of  God"  should  be  understood  of  angels  any  more  than 
of  men.  Its  actual  reference  must  be  determined  from 
the  connection,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  an- 
gels are  on  various  accounts  necessarily  excluded.  For 
(1)  the  procedure  ascribed  to  those  sons  of  God— choos- 
ing beautiful  women  for  wives  and  marrying  them — 
cannot,  without  the  greatest  incongruity,  be  associated 
with  angelic  natures,  among  which  there  is  neither 
manying  nor  giving  in  marriage  (Luke  xx,  85,  36). 
Even  carnal  intercourse  between  such  parties  was  im- 
practicable ;  but  the  actual  taking  of  wives  (the  term 
used  being  that  uniformly  employed  to  denote  the  mar- 
riage relationship)  is  still  more  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  to  the  essential  distinctions  be- 
tween the  region  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  sense.  (2.) 
If  a  relation  of  the  kind  had  been  possible,  it  would  still 
have  been  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  narrative, 
whero  the  object  of  the  historian  manifestly  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  human  corruption — implying  that  the 
prominent  acton  in  the  drama  w^cre  men,  and  not  be- 
ings of  another  sphere.  Hence,  immediately  after  the 
first  notice  of  the  angels  of  God  marrying  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  Lonl  says,  ^^My  spirit  shall  not  always 
Strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (Gen.  vi,  8) ; 
as  if  the  whole  quarrel  were  with  the  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  (3.)  The  moral  bearing  and  design  of  the 
narrative  also  point  in  the  same  direction,  which  un- 
doubtedly aimed  at  presenting,  from  the  state  of  things 
which  drew  on  the  Deluge,  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Is- 
raelites against  those  heathen  marriages  whicli  brought 
incalculable  mischief  on  the  covenant  people.  (4.)  In 
like  manner,  the  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  before  the  Flood  as  things  which 
were  going  to  be  repeated  after  the  same  fashion  before 
the  second  advent  (Luke  xvii,  27)  requires  them  to  be 
understood  of  earthly  relationships,  otherwise  the  al- 
lusion could  have  fumuhed  no  proper  parallel  to  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  in  the  Isist  days,  and  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark.  (See  Stosch,  Be  FUii*  Dei 
[Ungs,  1749];  Quintorp,  ibid,  [RosL  1751];  Scholz, 
Ehe  d.  Sohne  GotteSy  etc.  [Katisb.  1866].) 

We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  "sons 
of  God"  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  meant,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  best  interpreters  have  understood  it,  a  se« 
lect  class  of  men  on  earth,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
line  that  had  maintained  in  a  measure  the  true  filial 
relationship  to  God  (the  Sethites).  Though  fallen  and 
sinful,  yet,  as  children  of  faith  and  heirs  of  promise, 
they  were  the  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  oflspring  of 
one  who  was  originally  made  in  God's  image,  and  who 
still  through  grace  could  look  up  to  God  as  a  father. 
From  this  select  class  the  Cainites  were  cut  off,  the  un- 
believing and  godless  spirit  they  manifested  showing 
them  to  be  destitute  of  the  childlike  spirit  of  faith  and 
love;  whence  Adam  and  Eve,  by  reckoning  their  seed 
only  through  Seth,  had  in  a  manner  disowned  them. 
Alienated  from  God,  the  offspring  of  Cain  were  merely 
sons  of  men,  and  their  daughters  might  fltly  be  called 
in  an  emphatic  sense  the  daughters  of  men,  because 
knowing  no  higher  parentage.  But  the  other  class 
contained  members  of  a  family  of  God  on  earth ;  for,  if 
^'in  that  olden  time  there  were  pious  men,  who,  like 
Enoch  and  Noah,  walked  with  God,  or  who,  even  if  they 
did  not  stand  in  this  close,  priestly  relation  to  God, 
made  the  divine  image  a  reality  through  their  piety 
and  fear  of  God,  then  these  were  sons  of  God  (Elohim), 
for  whom  the  only  correct  appellation  was  'sons  of 


Elohim,' since  sonship  to  Jehovah  was  only  introduced 
with  the  call  of  Israel"  (Keil).  The  name  in  question, 
"sons of  God,"  was  made  prominent  at  the  critical  time 
when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  how  will- 
ing God  was  to  own  the  relationship  as  long  as  he  well 
could,  and  how  grievous  a  degeneracy  discovered  itself 
when  the  distinction  belonging  to  them  as  God's  elect 
began  practically  to  be  obliterated  by  their  ungodly  al- 
liances with  the  world.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  collateral  arguments  urged  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  view  given  in  the  text  and  understand  by 
^  sons  of  God"  the  fallen  angels.  Tliey  are  chiefly  two. 
They  conceive  the  wpkiUm  (q.  v.),  the  men  of  gigantic 
energy,  or  superhuman  might,  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi,  4, 
to  be  the  product  of  those  imnatural  connections,  and  a 
proof  of  it.  But  the  text  speaks  of  the  nephilim  as 
being  on  the  earth  before  the  improper  marriages  in 
question  were  formed ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
(fibborimf  or  *'  mighty  men"  subsequently  referred  to, 
were  the  same  or  similar  persons  (see  Keil,  On  Gen.  rt, 
4).  The  other  line  of  support  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed reference,  in  Jude  6, 7,  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  a  lustful  and  fleshly  direction,  as  if 
the}'  left  their  proper  habitation  to  mingle  in  the  pol- 
lutions of  sensual  indulgence  here ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
faneiful  interpretation.  The  sensuality  and  defiling  of 
the  flesh  spoken  of  have  reference,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  indulged  in 
wanton  and  rebellious  courses  like  the  angels,  but  in 
these  took,  of  course,  a  different  direction.  Going  after 
fornication,  or  strange  flesh,  implies,  as  Keil  remarks, 
a  flesh  of  one's  own  (Jha  odpK)t  which  the  angels  had 
not. 

It  was  thus  plainly  in  reference  to  men's  moral  state 
and  relationship  that  the  epithet  "sops  of  God"  was 
applied  to  some  before  the  Deluge;  and  so  was  it  ever 
afterwards.  In  a  mere  physical  sense,  as  having  de- 
rived their  being  from  God,  men  are  not  in  Scripture 
designated  bis  sons;  though  there  is  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  appropriation  by  Taul  of  a  passage  from  a  hea- 
then poet  ("  We  are  also  his  offspring,"  Acts  xvii,  28), 
in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  application.  Israel,  when 
about  to  be  called  out  of  Egypt,  or  when  actually  de- 
livered, was  called  collectively  the  son  of  Jehovah,  or, 
in  the  plural,  sons  (Exod.  iv,  22, 23;  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  IIos. 
xi,  i) ;  and  this  because  they  were  by  special  election 
and  privilege  called  to  be  ^  a  holy  people  unto  Jeho- 
vah their  Giod,  and  Jehovah  had  chosen  them  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  nnto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that 
are  upon  the  earth"  (Deut.  xiv,  2 ;  Exod.  xix,  5, 6).  In 
this  sense  are  to  be  undentood  all  the  passages  which 
speak  of  God  as  the  Father,  the  Former,  or  Begetter, 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  18 ;  Jer.  ii,  27 ;  Isa.  Ixiv,  8;  Mai. 
i,  6 ;  ii,  10).  The  sonship  they  indicate  is  one  of  a  mor- 
al or  spiritual  nature,  having  its  origin  in  the  free  grace 
of  God,  and  its  visible  manifestation  in  the  peculiar  re- 
lation of  Israel  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and  blessing 
of  Jehovah.  They  are  also  called  God's  first-bom,  be- 
cause the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them  was  not 
to  be  theirs  exclusively ;  they  only  took  precedence  of 
others,  and  received  their  place  and  privileges  in  or- 
der that  through  them  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  be  similarly  blessed.  But  from  the  manifest 
failing,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
fulfil  their  calling  and  destiny,  the  sonship  was  again, 
as  it  were,  denied  of  the  collective  Israel,  and  limited 
to  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  one  bad  not  the 
marks  of  true  children  (Deut.  xxxii,  5),  and  the  other 
alone  could  properly  call  God  Father,  or  be  owned  by 
him  as  sons  (Jer.  iii,  4;  Uos.  i,  10).  Aod  even  in  their 
case  all  was  imperfect,  and  could  not  but  be  till  "  the 
time  of  reformation,"  when  God's  purpose  of  grace  reach- 
ed its  full. development,  and  the  partakers  of  it  attained 
to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  From  that  time  it  was  formally 
as  the  regenerate,  those  who  have  been  bom  again 
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of  God  or  have  reoetved  from  him  the  adoption,  that 
they  become  mcmben  of  the  kingdom  (John  i,  12, 18; 
•iii,  3,  5;  GaL  iiij  5,  etc.) ;  and  the  Spirit  is  conferred 
upon  them,  not  with  a  Icind  of  Bocrecy  and  reeerve,  but 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  grace,  and  expressly  as  the 
spirit  of  Bonsbip  or  adoption,  leading  them  to  cry  in  a 
manner  altogether  peculiar,  **  Abba,  Father**  (Rom.  viii, 
16).  As  compared  with  this  higher  stage  of  sonship, 
those  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  while  they  enjoyed 
the  reality,  scarcely  knew  how  to  use  it«  In  the  tone 
of  their  spirits  and  the  general  environments  of  their 
condition  they  approachetl  nearer  to  the  state  of  ser- 
vants than  that  of  sons.    See  Abba. 

2.  Son  ok  God,  in  its  special  application  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  in  Old-Test.  Scripture,  and  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  sonship  by  the  common  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant,  there  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  sonship  to  those  in  whom  it 
was  actually  realized.  But  ivithin  that  narrow  circle 
there  was  a  narrower  still  of  which  divine  sonship  was 
predicated,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  family  of 
David,  the  royal  house.  Even  in  the  first  formal  an- 
nouncement of  Goirs  mind  on  the  subject,  when  the 
prophet  Nathan  declared  so  distinctly  that  David's  son 
vhould  also  be  God's  son,  and  that  the  throne  of  his 
son's  kingdom  should  be  established  forever  (2  Sam.  vii, 
14-16),  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  idea  of  sonship 
beyond  what  had  yet  been  given  in  the  revelations  of 
Goil  to  his  people.  The  king  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
in  David's  line  was  to  be  in  the  most  emphatic  sense 
God's  son — combining,  therefore,  royalty  and  sonship — 
and  this  associated  with  actual  perpetuity.  Could  such 
things  be  supposed  to  have  their  full  accomplishment 
in  a  son  who  had  about  him  only  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manitv  ?  Must  not  the  human,  in  order  to  their  real- 
ization,  be  in  some'  peculiar  manner  interpenetrated 
with  the  divine?  Thoughts  of  this  description  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  contemplative  minds  from  the 
consideration  of  this  prophecy  alone;  but  other  and 
still  more  explicit  utterances  were  given  to  aid  their 
contemplations  and  render  their  views  in  this  respect 
more  definite.  For  David  himself  in  I'sa.  ii  speaks  of 
the  future  God -anointed  king  of  Zion  as  so  anointed 
and  destined  to  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom, just  because  he  was  Jehovah's  son  and  had  a  right 
to  wield  Jehovah's  power  and  exercise  his  sovereignty 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth.  This  seemed  to  be- 
speak for  him  who  was  to  be  king  by  way  of  eminence 
an  essentially  divine  standing;  and  in  Psa.  xlv  he  is 
addressed  formally  as  God,  whose  throne  should  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  same  strain  was  caught  up  at  a 
later  period  by  Isaiah  (vii,  14),  where  it  is  said  of  the 
child  one  dav  to  be  bom  in  the  house  of  David  of  a 
virgin  that  he  should  be  Immanuel  (God  with  us), 
and,  again,  in  ix,  6,  that  the  child  so  singularly  to  t>e 
given  should  be  called  "Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God  (literally,  the  God-hero),  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace" — epithets  which  had  been 
unmeaning,  or  at  ]ca«it  extravagantl}'  hyperbolical,  if 
the  destined  bearer  of  them  had  not  been  possessed  of 
strictly  divine  attributes.  So,  also,  in  the  prpphct  Mi- 
cah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  it  is  afiHrmed  of  the 
future  ruler  of  Israel,  whose  birth  was  to  throw  a  pe- 
culiar glory  around  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  that 
hu  goings-forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting 
(v,2).  It  is  but  to  give  a  specific  application  to  these 
prophecies,  and  to  many  besides  that  spoke  of  the  glo- 
rious powers  and  prerogatives  of  Him  who  should  come 
as  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  covenant  to  redeem 
his  people  and  rectify  the  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  (vospel  ssra  the  birth  was 
announced  of  one  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  and  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
(Luke  i,  32) ;  and  when  this  same  person,  as  soon  as  he 
had  begun  to  manifest  himself  to  the  people,  was  ac- 
knowledgetl  as  at  once  "  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  Son 
of  God"  (John  i,  49). 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  clear  from  the  records 
of  New-Test«  Scripture  than  that  the  Jews,  while  they 
expected  a  Messiah  who  should  be  king  of  Israel,  were 
all  but  unanimous  in  the  rejection  of  the  idea  that  be 
should  be  possessed  of  a  nature  essentially  divine. 
They  could  scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  to  enjoy  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  the  favor  and  help  of  God  so  as 
to  occupy  the  very  highest  rank  among  God's  messen- 
gers to  men;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  carried 
the  matter  higher  (Schottgen's  proofs  [Zte  Afessioy  voL 
iii]  to  the  contrary  are  insufficient);  and,  accordingly, 
whenever  our  Lord  made  declarations  which  amounted 
to  an  assumption  of  proper  divinity,  he  was  always  met 
by  an  uncompromising  opposition,  except  within  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Once  and  again,  when 
he  spoke  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impressiott 
that  God  was  his  own  (jiioc)  Father^Father  in  a  sense 
that  implied  equality  of  nature— the  Jews  proceeded  to 
deal  with  him  as  a  blasphemer  (John  v,  18;  viii,  69; 
X,  80-83).  When  assuming  the  divine  prerogative  of 
forgiving  sins,  they  charged  him  in  their  hearts  with 
blasphemy  (Matt,  ix,  8) ,  but,  so  far  from  desisting  from 
the  claim,  he  appealed  on  the  spot  to  what  should  have 
been  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  his  right 
to  maintain  it — his  power  and  capacity  to  perform  an 
essentially  divine  work.  When  at  a  later  period  he 
challenged  them  to  reconcile  their  belief  in  the  fact  as 
to  the  Christ  being  David's  son  with  David's  own  rec- 
ognition of  him  as  his  Lord,  they  were  unable  to  meet 
it  (Luke  XX,  41-^4),  plainly  because  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  allow  any  strictly  divine  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ's  person.  Finally,  when  driven  from 
all  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  Jesus,  they  at 
last  found  their  capital  charge  against  him  in  his  con- 
fession that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt, 
xxvi,  63-66).  In  all  the  passages  referred  to,  and  very 
specially  in  the  last,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  both  that 
Jesus  claimed  a  rcallv  divine  character  and  that  his 
adversaries  rejected  the  claim  and  held  the  very  mak- 
ing of  it  to  be  a  capital  crime.  Jesus  knew  perfectly 
that  they  so  understood  him,  and  3'et  he  deliberately 
accepts  their  interpretation  of  his  words,  nay,  consents 
to  let  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  run  its 
course  rather  than  abandon  or  modifv  the  claim  to  di- 
vinity  on  which  it  was  grounded.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  an- 
thorities  that  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  was  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  their  view  of  the  expected  Messiah,  while 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  only  as  possessing  such  a 
sonship  that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Messiah 
could  be  found  in  him.  Stier,  however,  has  conclusively 
shown  {Wotxl*  of  the  Lord  JesuSj  on  John  ix,  86)  that 
the  title  *^  Son  of  God"  was  not  a  mere  equivalent  for 
"Messiah." 

The  mistake  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ  did  not  come  of  itself;  it  sprang  from  superficial 
views  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  national  king  of  Is- 
rael, such  as  they  had  come  to  anticipate  in  the  Me»> 
siah,  might  have  been  a  mere  man  only  specially  as- 
sisted by  God.  There  was  nothing  in  the  contemplated 
office  which  lay  al>ove  the  reach  of  human  capacity  or 
prowess,  and  it  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  blas- 
phemy to  associate  with  it  an  incarnation  of  Deity. 
Had  they  seen  the  more  essential  part  of  the  work  to 
lie  in  the  reconciliation  of  iniquity,  and  laying  open, 
through  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  and  a  righteons- 
nesa  all  perfect  and  complete,  the  way  to  eternal  life 
for  a  perishing  world,  they  would  have  seen  that  un- 
speakably higher  than  human  powers  were  needed  for 
the  task.  Misapprehending  the  conditions  of  the  great 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved,  they  utterly  mistook 
the  kind  of  qualifications  required  for  its  solution,  and 
remained  blind  to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  their  own 
Scriptures  on  the  subject  They  alone  saw  it  who  came 
to  know  Jesus  as  the  Savionr  of  sinners,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world ;  and  their  testimony  to  his  divine  charac- 
ter was,  like  his  own,  explicit  and  uniform.    If,  as  has 
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been  well  said — gathering  up  the  substance  of  their 
statements  and  our  Lord's  own  on  the  subject — '*  if  the 
only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  who  always 
was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  the 
nearness  and  deamess  of  an  eternal  fellowship  and  an 
eternal  sonship;  who  is  the  manifestation,  the  expres- 
sion, the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection  of  his 
glor>'  and  express  image  of  his  person  that  whoever 
has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father  also;  who  is  the 
agent  and  representative  of  God  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  universe, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  Church  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  and  the  government  of  both,  in  the  gener- 
al resunection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment  of 
men  and  angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and  acts,  so 
that  he  is  manifestly  tlie  acting  Deity  of  the  universe 
— if  he  is  not  God,  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence 
that  there  it  any  God"  (Dr.  Tyler,  in  BibL  Sacra  fur 
October,  1865).— Fairbaini.    See  Sonship  op  Christ. 
Son  of  Man.    This  designation,  which,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  Chrint,  has 
also  an  Old  as  well  as  a  New  Test,  usage ;  it  had  a  gen- 
eral before  it  received  a  specific  application.    In  a  great 
variety  of  passages  it  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  circum- 
locution fur  maUf  with  special  reference  to  his  frail  nat- 
ure and  humble  condition ;  as,  when  speaking  of  God, 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  not  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent*"  ( Numb,  xxiii,  19 ) ;  and  **  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  eon  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?"  (Psa.  viii,  4).    For  some  reason  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  probably  from  its  being  either  a  mere 
adoption  of  Chaldaean  ussge,  or  its  possessing  a  sort  of 
poetical  and  measured  form,  the  designation  "  son  of 
man"  is  the  style  of  address  commonly  employed  in 
EzekieFs  writings  when  he  was  called  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  (ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).     That  Chaldiean  usage 
had,  at  least,  something  to  do  with  it  may  be  inferred 
from  its  similar  employment  by  Daniel;  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  heavenly  messenger  appearing  to  him  in  the 
visions  of  God,  he  describes  the  appearance  as  being  of 
one,  not  simply  like  a  man,  but "  like  the  similitude  of 
the  sons  of  men"  (x,  16),  while  in  other  parts  of  the  de- 
scription this  is  interchanged  with  the  simple  designa- 
tion or  appearance  of  a  man  (ver.  5, 18).    Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  expression  it- 
self, anything  else  u  indicated  by  "son  of  man"  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  which  most  directly  points  to  New- 
Test,  times  and  relations.     In  that  vision,  after  behold- 
ing successively  four  different  monstrous  and  savage 
forms  imaging  so  many  earthly  monarchies,  the  proph- 
et saw  "like  a  son  of  roan  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days;  . .  .  and  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him"  (vii,  13, 14).    The  expression  here, "  like  a  son  of 
man,"  is  evidently  equivalent  to  one  having  a  human 
aspect,  and  a&  such  differing  essentially  from  those 
beastly  and  rapacious  natures  that  had  already  passed 
in  vision  before  him.     The  kingdoms  represented  by 
such  natures,  though  presided  over  by  human  beings, 
were  to  be  characterized  by  the  caprice,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  which  were  instinctively  suggested  by  those 
ideal  heads ;  wliile  in  the  higher  kingdom  that  should 
come  after  them,  and  which  was  really  to  attain  to  the 
universality  and  perf)etuity  that  they  vainly  aspired 
after,  there  were  to  be  the  possession  and  display  of 
qualities  distinctively  human— those,  namely,  which  are 
the  image  and  reflex  of  the  divine.    This,  however,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  head  of  the  kingdom  himself  oc- 
cupying a  higher  platform  than  that  of  fallen  humani- 
ty, and  being  able  to  pervade  this  lower  sphere  with 
ihc  might  and  the  grace  of  Godhead.    Hence  in  the 
vision,  not  only  is  ideal  humanity  made  to  image  the 
character  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  bearer  of  it  appears 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  proper  chariot  of 
Deity— as  himself  being  from  above  rather  than  from 
beneath— emphatically,  indeed,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  so  frequency 
choosing  for  himself  the  designation  of  "  the  Son  odT 
man"  (in  all  fully  fifty  times),  our  Lord  had  respect  to 
the  representation  in  Daniel.  It  was  the  title  under 
which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  he  uniformly  spoke 
of  himself ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  when  acquiescing 
m  his  right  to  be  acknowledged  by  others  in  the  most 
peculiar  sense  "  the  Son  of  God,"  he  sometimes  imme- 
diately after  substituted  for  this  the  wonted  designation 
of  *^  the  Son  of  man"  (John  i,  49-51 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  68, 
64),  as  if  to  show  that  what  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
God  might'  equally  be  affirmed  (when  the  terms  were 
rightly  understood)  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  comes  out 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to ;  for  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  confessed  to  the 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  as  to  his  being  the  Son  of 
God  than  he  added,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sittuig  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  appropriating  the  very  language  in 
Daniel's  vision,  and  asserting  of  himself  as  Son  of  roan 
what  belonged  to  him  as  the  fellow  of  Godhead.  Along 
with  and  behind  the  attribution  of  humanity,  which  he 
loved  to  place  in  the  foreground,  there  lay  the  heaven- 
ly majesty.  Hence,  while  the  epithet  in  question  may 
well  enough  be  understood  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  "  the 
ideal  man"  (which  is  all  that  rationalistic  interpreters 
would  find  in  it),  it  includes  much  more  than  that :  it 
makes  him  known  as  the  new  man,  who  had  come  from 
heaven,  and  in  whom,  because  in  him  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  manhood  bad  attainc<l  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  could  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  exercising  lord- 
ship for  God  over  "  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii,  5), 

By  this  title,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Luthardt, 
"  Jesus,  on  the  one  side,  includes  himself  among  other 
men — he  is  one  of  our  race ;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
thereby  exalts  himself  above  the  whole  race  besides,  as 
in  a  truly  exclusive  sense  the  Son  of  mankind,  its  genu- 
ine Offspring — the  one  Man  towards  whom  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  was  tending,  in  whom  it 
found  its  unity,  and  in  whom  history  finds  its  tuniing- 
point  as  the  <dose  of  the  old  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  nra."  But  this,  coupled  with  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  which  be  asserts  for  himself 
over  all  flesh  as  the  Son  of  man,  bespeaks  his  posses- 
sion of  the  divine  as  well  aa  of  the  human  nature.  "  No 
rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  can  avail  us  here.  To  call 
Jesus  the  mere  prototype  and  prefigurement  of  mankind 
will  not  suffice  to  justify  such  language ;  we  arc  con- 
strained to  quit  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  to  look  for 
the  root  of  his  being,  the  home  of  his  nature  and  life,  in 
God  himself  to  explain  the  possibility  of  such  declara- 
tions. The  absolute  relation  to  the  world  which  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  demands  an  absolute  relation  to  God. 
The  latter  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  from  this 
point  of  view.  Only  because  Jesus  is  to  (<od  what  he 
is  can  he  be  to  us  what  he  says.  He  is  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  its  judge,  only  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  God"  (^Fundamental  Tmth*  of  Chi-utianity,  p.  289, 
290).— Fairbaim.  For  literature,  see  Haso,  £e6en  Jesu^ 
p.  127. 

Bonarganltr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  great 
golden  boar  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  he- 
roes on  every  recurring  Juel  evening,  and  upon  whose 
back  they  placed  their  hands  while  making  the  vows 
which  were  to  bind  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Soncino.  This  appellation  designates  a  Jewish 
family  who  won  a  lasting  name  by  their  early  and  ex- 
tensive enterprises  in  Hebrew  typography.  They  were 
of  German  origin,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  city  of 
Spire,  but  take  the  name  by  which  they  arc  beet 
known  from  Soncino,  a  small  town  in  Lombardy,  where 
they  established  a  press,  from  which  issued  a  number 
of  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  literature,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  the  earliest*printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
first  production  of  the  Soncino  presA  is  the  treatise  Be- 
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rakothf  dated  1484,  a  full  description  of  which  is  given 
by  De  Rossi  in  Atmales  IJtifraO'Tifpograpkici,  Sec.  X  V 
(ParmiD,  1795),  p.  28  sq.    The  printer  was  Joshua  Sol- 
omon ben-Israel  Nathan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily,  and  with  him  was  associated  his  brother  Moses, 
whose  son  Gerson  established  a  press  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  preface  the  printer  speaks  of  himself  as  **  Gerson, 
a  man  of  Soncino,  the  son  of  R.  Moses,  the  son  of  the 
wise  and  excellent  U.  Israel.  Nathan  bcn-Samuel  ben* 
ttabbi  Moses,  being  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
rabbi  Moses  of  Spirah."    Soon  after  the  printing  of  the 
treatise  Berakolh  this  press  issued  th^  former  and  later 
prophets  (i.  e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
with  Kimohi's  commentary.    The  whole  comprises  459 
leaves.    The  first  word  in  Joehua,  Judges,  and  Samuel 
(**n*^^)  is  printed  in  large  letters;  in  the  greater  and 
smaller  prophets  the  first  word  is  wanting,  but  a  great 
space  is  left.    Neither  pages,  chapters,  nor  verses  are 
numbered;  above  the  text  the  name  of  the  book  is 
printed.    Each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns;  the 
commentary  stands  below  the  text,  which  has  no  mi- 
nuscular  or  roajuscular  letters,  no  vowels  or  accents.    A 
full  description  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Test.  (Soncino, 
1485-86)  is  given  in  Eichhom's  Reperiorium^  viii,  51 
sq.,  together  with  its  variations.    At  the  same  time 
(1486)  there  appeared  the  five  Megilloth,  i.  c.  Canticles, 
Kuth,  Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  and  Esther,  and  also 
the  Ptolter;  and  two  years  later  (1488)  the  BibHa  //«- 
hraiea  Integra,  cum  PunctU  ei  AccentHntM  (fol.).    This  is 
the  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  with  vowel-points  and 
accents.    This  Bible  is  very  rare ;  only  nine  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant,  viz.  one  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence,  two  at  Parma,  one  at 
Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Baden-Durlach  Library.   It  has 
a  title,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  a  post- 
script, which  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-four  books.    According  to  Kenni- 
cott,  this  edition  is  said  to  contain  more  than  12,000 
variations,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.    The 
firm  of  the  Soncini  extended  their  operations  by  erect- 
ing presses  at  Naples,  Brescia,  Fano,  and  other  places ; 
and  to  their  operations  Jewish  literature  is  greatly 
indebted.   For  a  list  of  the  works  edited  by  the  Soncini. 
see  FUrst,  BUbL  Jud.  iii,  352  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Song  (prop.  'i^Vf  $hir^  */f^rf)*  Songs  were  gener- 
ally used  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph, 
as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  deliverance  from  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  (Exod.  xv,  1) ;  the  song  of  Israel  at  the 
well  of  Beer  (Numb,  xxi,  17);  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Deuteronomy  (cli.  xxsii);  that  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v, 
12);  that  of  David  on  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  8) ;  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii) ;  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  i, 
46) ;  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (Rev.  v,  8) ;  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  Lamb  (xv,  3).  But  a  few  also  were  sung 
on  occasions  of  sorrow,  such  as  that  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  18,  etc.);  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  song  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  It  is  said  of  Tyre,  in  Ezck. 
xxvi,  13,  as  one  mark  of  her  desolation, 

*'  I  will  canee  the  noise  of  thy  BonQ;8  to  cease, 
And  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard.*' 

Songs  and  viols  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sac- 
rifices among  the  Jews  and  heathens  (Amos  v,  23). 

*'  Sflcrificn,  dalces  tibfa  eflfundnt  modof, 
£t  uivea  magna  vlcUma  ante  arait  cadnt/* 

(Seuec.  Troad.) 

Eccles.  xi,  4,  "And  all  the  daughters  of  song  shall  be 

brought  low,"  i.  e.  all  the  organs  which  perceive  and 

distinguijsh  musical  sounds,  and  those  also  which  form 

and  modulate  the  voice;  age  producing  incapacity  of 

enjoyment,  as  old  Baizillai  remarks  (2  Sam.  xix,  85) ; 

and  as  JuA'enal  notices,  thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

"  What  music  or  enchanting  voice  can  cheer 
A  stupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear  ?" 

Psa.  Ixviii  describes  the  manner  of  Jewish  musical  fes- 
tivities: 


**  The  singers  went  before, 
After  came  the  players  on  Instnimentii, 
Between  the  damsels  playiug  on  timbrels." 

In  Hos.  li,  15  ainging  implies  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  favor,  where  the  Targum  says,  *^  I  will  work  mir- 
acles for  them,  and  perform  great  acts^  as  in  the  day 
when  they  ascended  up  out  of  the  land  of  Eg^'pt.'*  In 
this  sense  a  song  denotes  a  great  deliverance  and  a  new 
subject  of  thanksgiving;  so  a  new  song,  as  in  Paa.  xl, 
3 ;  Rev.  v,  9,  and  elsewhere,  implies  a  new  work  of  sal- 
vation and  favor,  requiring  an  extraordinary  return  of 
gratitude  and  praise.    See  Uymx;  Psalm;  SiNGiiio. 

SONG  OF  DEGREES.  See  Degbsbs,  Soxo  of; 
Graduau 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  or  SONG  OF  SONGS.  See 
Caxtxgl^s. 

SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREN  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  pieces  found  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  placed  in  the  English  Version  immediately 
aher  the  book  of  Baruch.  See  ApocRTPirA.  The  fuU 
caption  of  the  translators  is  as  follows:  ''The  Song  of 
the  Three  Holy  Children,  which  foUowcth  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel  after  this  place— y<^/  dmtn  hound  hUo 
the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  fumactf  ver.  23.  That 
which  foUoweth  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  to  wit,  And  they 
walked  [the  first  words  of  the  piece  in  question] — unto 
these  words,  Then  Nehuchadnnzar,  ver.  24."  It  contains 
sixty-eight  verses. 

I.  TUle  and  Po^ttm.-^This  piece  is  generally  called 
The  Song,  or  Hymn,  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  because 
ver.  28  sayi  that  "the  three,  as  out  of  one  month, 
praised,  glorified,  and  blessed  God,**  though  it  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  The  Prayer  ofAtarias,  and 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Ilofy  Children,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  prayer  of  Azarias.  Orig- 
inally it  was  inserted  in  the  8d  chapter  of  Daniel,  be- 
tween the  23d  and  24th  verses;  but,  being  used  liturgi- 
cally  in  connection  with  umilar  fragments,  it  was  after- 
wards transposed  to  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  as  Hvmn  ix  and  x.  under  the  titles  of 
"The  Prayer  of  Azarias,^  and  "The  Hymn  of  our  Fa- 
thers." It  occupies  a  similar  position  in  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  psalters,  and  most  probably  was  so 
placed  already  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

II.  Design* — lliis  piece  is  evidently  liturgical  in  its 
purpose,  being  suggested  by  the  apparent  abruptnos 
of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  (lii,  23),  as  weU  as  by  the 
supposition  that  these  confessors,  who  so  readily  submit- 
ted to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  re- 
mained some  time,  would  employ  their  leisure  in  prayer 
to  the  God  whom  they  so  fearlessly  confessed.  Accord- 
ingly, Azarias  is  represented  as  praying  in  the  furnace 
(ver.  2-22),  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  we  are  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  heat  of  the  furnace,  cooled  the  air  like 
"  a  moist  whistling  wind"  (ver.  26, 27) ;  whereupon  all 
the  three  martyrs  burst  into  a  song  of  praise  (ver.  28- 
68),  thus  affording  an  example  of  prayer  and  thanks* 
giving  to  the  afflicted  and  delivered  Church,  which  she 
has  duly  appreciated  by  having  used  it  as  a  part  of  her 
service  ever  nnce  the  4th  century,  and  by  its  being 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day. 

III.  Unity,  Author,  Date,  and  Original  Language^-- 
There  is  hardly  any  connection  between  the  prayer  of 
Azarias  and  the  song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.  The 
former  does  not  even  allude  to  the  condirion  of  the  mar- 
t}-Ts,  and  is  more  like  what  we  should  expect  from  an 
assembly  of  exiled  Jews  on  a  solemn  fast>4lay  than  from 
confessors  in  a  furnace.  This  want  of  harmony  between 
the  two  parts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ver.  14,  which 
tells  that  the  Temple  and  iu  worship  no  longer  exist, 
contradicts  ver.  80,  81,  61,  62,  where  both  are  said  to 
exist,  and  that  the  same  author  would  not  have  put 
the  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  A  tariae  alone,  shows  that 
the  two  parts  proceed  from  different  sources.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  multifarious  stories  where- 
with Jewish  tradition  has  embalmed  the  memonr  of 
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icripttind  chAnetecs  well  know  that  it  is  almort  impos- 
sible to  trace  (he  aitfkar$  or  dates  of  these  sacred  legends. 
Neither  can  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
written  be  always  ascertained.  These  legends  grew 
with  the  nation;  they  accompanied  the  Jews  into  their 
wanderings,  assumed  the  complexions  and  were  re- 
peated in  the  languages  of  the  different  localities  in 
which  the  Jews  colonized.  An  Apocryphal  piece  may, 
therefore,  hare  a  Palestinian  or  Babylonian  origin,  and 
yet  have  all  the  drapery  of  the  Alexandrian  school 

De  Wette  (Lehrtiidt)  conceives  that  the  prayer  and 
the  h3rmn  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors  (Dan. 
iii,  86;  comp.  with  ver.  58,  55,  84,  85,  Stephen's  DM- 
»ion)f  and  that  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  with  a  liturgical  object.  Certain  it  is  that, 
from  a  very  early  period,  it  formed  part  of  the  Church 
service  (see  Rufinus,  in  SymboL  Apoit,,  who  observes 
that  this  hymn  was  then  sung  thronghout  the  whole 
Church ;  and  Athanasius,  JM  Virffuutate).  It  is  one  of 
the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in  the  Roman, 
and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Anglican,  Church. 
In  its  metrical  arrangement  it  resembles  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  compositions.  De  Wette  adduces  {loc. 
dt.)  several  proofs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Cbaldee  original,  and  had  undergone  the  labors  of  va- 
rious handflL  It  is  maintained  by  those  who  contend 
for  the  divine  authority  of  this  hymn  that  the  context 
requires  its  insertion,  as  without  it  there  would  be  an 
evident  hiatus  in  the  narrative  (Dan.  iii,  23).  ^  Then 
these  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  f^U 
down  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace," 
after  which  we  find  immediately  (ver.  24,  Heb.),  ^  then 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonish^],"  etc.  The  cause  of 
fbis  astonishment  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  Greek 
translation — ''And  thev  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire 
praising  Grod,  and  blessing  the  Lord  (ver.  1,  A.  Y.  Apocr.) 
.  .  .  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down  into  the 
oven,"  etc  (ver.  27).  But  this  addition  seems  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's astonishment,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  given  in  Daniel, 
ver.  92  (ver.  23  in  the  Heb.  and  A.  V.).  See  Daxiei^ 
Apocbyphal  Additions  to. 

Sonna,  in  Mohammedan  law,  is,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Dejhntiontf  the  observance  of  religion  in  mat- 
ters respecting  which  there  is  no  positive  and  necessary 
command;  also  the  general  practice  of  the  prophets, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Now  this  general  practice 
in  matters  of  religion  is  called  the  Sonna  of  guidance, 
but  in  those  of  common  occurrence  the  Sonna  of  excess. 
The  Sonna  ot  guidance  is  that  by  the  due  performance 
of  which  religion  is  rendered  complete,  and  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  either  detestable  or  sinfuL  The  Sonna 
o( excess  a  that  to  embrace  which  cotutitutes  guidance; 
that  is,  it  performs,  insures  good  works,  but  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  neither  detestable  nor  sinful;  as,  for 
instance,  the  custom  of  the  prophet  in  rising,  sitting, 
putting  on  his  clothes,  etc.,  is  not  binding,  but  if  fol- 
lowed is  meritorious.  The  Sonna,  therefore,  comprises 
the  Mohammedan  traditions.    See  Sumna. 

Sonnites  are  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  traditions,  and  are  famous  for 
their  opposition  to  the  several  heretical  sects,  especial- 
ly the  Shiites  (q.  v.),  who  reject  the  traditions.  The 
Turks  belong  to  the  former,  the  Persians  to  the  latter 
sect  They  regard  the  Sonna  (q.  v.),  or  traditions,  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Koran,  but  still  do  not  under- 
value the  latter.  They  are  accounted  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans, and  recognise  the  Ottoman  emperor  as  the 
caliph  and  spiritual  head  of  Islam.  There  are  four  or- 
thodox sects  of  Sonnites,  who  agree  in  points  of  dog- 
matic anfil  speculative  theology,  but  differ  on  ceremonial 
points  and  questions  of  civil  and  political  administration. 
These  sects  all  unite  in  hostility  to  the  house  of  Ali,  and 
to  the  Shiites,  who  support  his  cause. 

Sonntag,  Christoph,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Jan.  28, 1654,  at  Wevda.    In  1G7$  he  was 
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called  to  the  pastorate  of  Oppnrg,  in  1686  he  was  made 
superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  where  he 
died,  July  6, 1717.  He  wrote,  Disputatio  de  AUegaHs 
Apocryphis  ta  Codioe  IV  EvangeUorum  (Altdorf,  1716): 
■^SenUimim,  BibUcum  (ibid.  1708)  :~-£nnea  Penocha- 
rum  PkUomarum  (ibid.  1718):— />s  Saoerdotum  Vet, 
TesL  Epkemeris  (ibid.  1691)  ^-ilf•cttte  XX  Authentia 
Chaldaioa  (ibid.  1708):— />»Merto/ao  m  Vaiie,  Esmm 
liUy  11  (ibid.  ie92):  —  Triadologia  Vet.  Test.  CatAoUca 
(ibid.  1698)  i—TituH  Psalmarum  tn  Methodum  Anniver^ 
sarium  Redacti  (1687).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  855 
sq. ;  Winer,  Handbttch  der  ikeoL  IM,  s.  v. ;  Koch,  CrSfcA. 
dLcfeirfjc4.iCtreA«n/£nies,v,419.     (a  P.) 

Sons  OF  GOD.    See  Son  of  God,  1. 

SONS  OF  THUNDER.    See  Boanebgbs. 

Bonship  of  Chxiat.  The  Creed  of  Nice  declares, 
'^  We  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  of  one  essence  with  the 
Father."  These  sentiments  have  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,  but  they  have  been  in  many  in* 
stances  explained  by  unjustifiable  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, often  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries  from  the 
Platonic  ontology,  and  drawn  in  later  times  from  ma* 
terial  sources.  The  two  constituent  elements  of  the 
divine  sonship  are,  the  Son's  consnbstantiality  with  the 
Father,  and  his  peculiar  ante- mundane  origin  in  the 
Father. 

1.  Dependence  of  the  Son,  —  The  name  implies  the 
Son's  dependence  on  the  Father,  and  this  relation  of 
dependence  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  other  scriptural  ex- 
pressions relating  to  Father  and  Son,  e.  g.  ^  Image  of 
the  invisible  God,''  <<  Word  of  God,"  etc  The  depen* 
dence  of  Jesus  on  the  Father  is  expremly  taught  in  1 
Cor.  iii,  28  and  xi,  3:  "Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's;"  ''The  head  of  Christ  is  God.**  But  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  central  idea  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
maintain  a  dependence  of  the  Son  on  the  Father  incon- 
sistent with  his  true  divinity.  By  ''dependence'*  in 
this  relation  is  only  meant  that  relation  by  which  the 
second  Person  in  the  Trinity  derives  his  godhead  in 
virtue  of  his  unity  of  nature  with  the  Father.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  God  that  he  is  himself  likewise 
fully  and  truly  God.  There  is  no  inequality  or  inferi- 
<uity  implied  in  this  expression.  The  dependence  is 
one  of  essence,  of  nature,  and  not  of  creation,  production, 
or  emanation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  '*  proceed"  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
i.  e.  he  is  an  outflow  of  the  aame  essential  being,  bat  a 
different  personality.  The  language  employed  on  this 
subject  must  necessarily  be  mysterious,  as  the  theme 
itself  transcends  human  thought.     See  Pkrson. 

2.  Consu5ftoftfMi/i^.— Here  we  set  out  with  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself" 
(1  John  V,  26).  As  the  fountain  of  life,  as  the  inde* 
pendent  dispenser  of  life,  the  Son  is  entitled  to  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Lord  in  conjunction  with  the  Father.  The 
world  has  its  existence  only  in  him  who  upholds  and 
fills  it  with  his  gifts;  in  God  only  man  lives,  moves, 
and  has  bis  being  (Acta  xvii,  28).  But  the  world  has 
its  being  in  the  son.  He  is  not  only  living,  but  the 
fountain  of  life.  Sonship  we  understand  to  mean  simi- 
larity of  essence,  and  not  a  procreation  as  among  men. 
Not  only  is  the  Son  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
but  he  is  also  aurd^io^ — God  in  and  from  himself. 
Sonship  appears  to  mean  not  a  distinction  of  essence, 
but  of  existence — ^not  of  being  in  itself,  but  of  being  in 
its  relations.  The  term  does  not  chsracterize  a  separa- 
tion of  nature  so  much  as  personality.  But  such  differ- 
ence of  position  is  not  inequality  of  essence,  and  when 
rightly  understood  will  be  found  as  remote  from  the 
calumnious  imputation  of  Tri  theism  as  from  the  heresy 
of  Modalism  or  Sabellianism. 
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3.  Eternity  of  Smtship, — This  elem^t  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  Christ's  own  words: 
"And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was"*  (John  xvii,  5).  These  words  evidently  im- 
piy  that  Christ  was  conscious  of  having  a  life  that  had 
no  beginning,  and  the  self-designation  of  Jesus,  "  I  aro 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending"  (Kev. 
i,  8),  teaches  the  same  truth.  The  Son,  as  superior  to 
time,  is  distinct  from  the  world  in  a  threefold  sense :  (a) 
he  is  above  the  necessity  of  change,  while  the  world  is 
in  a  constant  change;  (6)  he  knows  no  end,  while  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end;  (c)  his  existence  has  not 
been  preceded  by  a  state  of  non-existence,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  world.  The  life  of  the  Son  is  exalted 
above  time,  without  beginning,  exempt  from  subjection 
to  change  and  decay. 

4.  Begetting  of  (he  Son, — A  misconception  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  must  be  giuirded  against. 
According  to  our  present  mode  of  thinking,  generation 
seems  to  be  identical  with  calling  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  But  how  is  it  with  the  thoughts 
and  self-consciousness  of  God?  They  are  called  forth 
by  God,  and  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  God 
was  without  self-consciousness  and  without  thoughts. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident  that  there  must  be  in  God  a 
producing  not  subject  to  time,  and  productions  which 
have  no  beginning;  and,  if  so,  the  eternal  generation 
of  God  offers  no  insurmountable  difficulties.  That  Je- 
sus Christ  was  not  called  the  '*  Son  of  God"  because  of 
the  miraculous  conception  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by 
Watson  (Exposition,  at  Luke  i,  85):  *'FirBt,  we  have 
the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  producing  that  ffoiy  Thing 
which  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  act  of  the  power  of  the  Highest  uniting  himself, 
the  eternal  Word,  to  that  which  was  so  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin.  From  these  two  acts  all  that  the 
angel  mentions  followed.  It  followed  that  that  should 
be  a  Holy  Thing  which  should  be  bom  of  Mary,  as  be- 
ing produced  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it 
followed  that  this  Holy  Thing  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.  That  power  of  the  Highest  which  overshad- 
owed, exerted  his  influence  upon  the  Virgin,  took  the 
Holy  Thing  into  personal  union  with  himself,  who  was 
in  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  became 
the  appellation  of  the  one  undivided  Christ,  but  wholly 
by  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression by  which  the  concluding  clause  is  introduced 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  particle  Si6j 
'therefore,*  is  consequential, and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  angel  were  giving  a  reason  why  Christ  should 
become  the  Son  of  God,  but  why  he  should  be  owned 
and  acknowledged  as  such.  We  have  also  the  addition 
of  Kai  in  the  sense  of  also;  'Therefore,  also,  that  Holy 
Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God;'  it  shall  not  merely  be  called  Ao/y,  which 
would  follow  from  its  being  the  immediate  production 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but,  more  than  that,  it  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,  because  of  another  and  an  additional 
circumstance— the  union  of  the  two  natures.  For  since 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  to 
bear  the  same  name  as  being  in  indissoluble  union  with 
him."  It  is  the  eternal  Logos,  and  not  merely  the  hu- 
man Jesus,  that  is  and  ever  was  the  Son  of  God.  See 
Gess,  Person  of  Christ  (transl.  by  J.  A.  Reubelt,  Ando- 
ver,  1870) ;  Kidd,  Christophang  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) ;  Sar- 
tonus,  Lehre  von  Christi  Person  und  Wort  (HamU  1841, 
8vo;  EngL  transL  Boston,  1849, 12mo).    See  Trinity. 

Boofes.    See  SGfis. 

SooL  SeeSuNXA. 
-  Soothsayer  (DDp,  kosSm,  Josh,  xiii,  22;  else- 
where "diviner;"  *3?^,  meonSrif  Isa.  ii,  6;  Mic.  v,  12 
[Heb.  11];  elsewhere  "enchanter,*'  "sorcerer;"  Chald. 
flj,  garezt  Dan.  ii,  27;  iv,  7;  v,  7,  11;  fiavTivofiatt 
"soothsaying,"  Acts  xvi,  IC).    See  Divination. 


Bootbaaying  in  Christian  Tianss.  Although 
Christianity  was  a  professed  enemy  to  soothsaying  and 
its  kindred  practices,  yet  the  remains  of  such  supersti- 
tion continued  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  Church. 
The  Church  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  severe  laws 
to  restrain  them.  The  Council  of  Eliberis  (can.  62) 
makes  the  renunciation  of  this  art  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism, and  a  return  to  its  practice  was  followed  by  expul- 
sion from  the  Church.  This  was  the  rule  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  cap.  82),  and- the  councils 
of  Agde  (can.  42),  Vannes  (ConcVenet.  can.  16),  Orleans 
(Cone.  Aurel.  I,  can.  30),  and  several  others.  A  peculiar 
sort  of  augurj'  was  condemned  by  the  French  councils 
last  named,  under  the  name  of  sortes  sacra,  divination 
by  holy  lots.  It  is  also  known  as  sortes  Biblicce.  Bible 
lots.  'Vhe  practice  of  the  Romans  in  opening  a  book  of 
Virgil  and  taking  the  first  passage  that  appeared  as  an 
oracle  was  imitated  by  many  superstitious  ChristlanSb 
These  used  the  Bible  to  leam  their  fortune  bv  "  sacred 
lots,"  taking  the  first  passage  that  presented  itself  to 
make  their  divination  and  conjecture  upon.  This  was 
also  called  "  The  Lot  of  the  Saints,"  and  was  practiced 
for  gain  by  some  of  the  French  clergy ;  but  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  Council  of  Agde  that  any  who  "  should  be 
detected  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  either  as  consulting 
or  teaching  it,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church."  The  custom  of  using  the  Bible  in  this 
way  still  lingers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  conn- 
tries,  more,  however,  as  sport  for  children.  See  Bing- 
ham, Antiquities  of  the  Christi(m  Church,  bk.  xvi,  clu  v, 
§  2.    See  Superstition. 

Sop  (yj/tofiiov,  a  morsel),  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  into 
sauce  (John  xiii,  26-80). 

do'pater  (Zwirarpoct  i.  c.  sarior  of  his  father,  a 
common  Greek  name),  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Berces,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul  on  his  return  from  Grce<x 
into  Asia  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xx,  4).  A.D.  55.  Whether  he  is  the  same 
with  Sosipater  (q.  v.)  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi,  21  can- 
not be  positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it  has 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  the 
recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaiticus,  as  well  as  of  the 
Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian-Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  condemns  it,  apparently 
without  reason,  as  a  traditional  gloss. — Smith. 

8ope.    See  Soap. 

Bopher.    See  Scribe. 

Sophe'reth  (Heb.  id,  n'^fib,  writing;  Sept.  Zc- 
^f)pa,  ^a^cqydtf  v.  r.  'Atn^pai^,  Xa^pa^),  one  whose 
children  were  a  family  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants (Ezra  ii,  56;  Neh.  vii,  57).     B.a  ante  536. 

Bopherim  is  the  title  of  a  Talmudic  treatise,  which 
is  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  together  with  other  treatises 
which  belong  to  the  post-Talmudic  period.  The  whole 
consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  w^hich  has  given  the  title  So- 
pherim  to  the  whole  treatise.  Part  first,  comprising 
ch.  i-v,  contains  directions  for  the  copyist  of  the  Holy 
Writings.  With  this  part  corresponds  what  we  read 
in  the  treatise  Sepher  Torah  (edited  by  R.  Kirchheim, 
Frankf.-on-the-Hain,  1851),  in  the  Sejitem  Libri  Tal- 
mudici  Parvi  //ierosolymitani.  Part  second,  compris- 
ing ch.  vi-ix,  contains  the  Masoretic  part  of  the  book, 
and  treats  of  the  ten  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
have  the  puncta  extraordinaria,  viz.  Gen.  xvi,  5;  xviii, 
9;  xix,  88;  xxxiii,  4;  xxxvii,  12;  Numb,  iii,  89;  ix, 
10;  xxi,  80;  xxix,  15;  Dent,  xxix,  28;  of  the  Keri 
and  Kethiby  the  variations  between  Psa.  xviii  and  2  Sam. 
xxii,  between  Isa.  xxxvi  sq.  and  2  Kings  xviii  sq.  The 
enumeration  of  the  words,  which  are  written,  but  not 
read,  and  of  those  portions  which  are  not  to  be  read  pub- 
licly, leads  us  to  the  third  part,  which  is  subdivided  into 
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two  flectionsy  viz.  ch.  x-xri,  which  treat  of  the  laws  for 
ioe  public  reading  in  general,  while  ch.  xvii-xxi  treat 
of  the  holydays.  From  the  contents  we  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  treatise  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.  Its 
redaction  probably  belongs  to  the  9th  century ;  in  the 
12th  century  it  is  cited  by  the  school  of  Southern 
France.  This  treatise  has  often  been  commented  upon 
— thus  by  A.  L.  Spira,  who  published  the  text  with  the 
commentary  DWX  'prm  b»'^nK  nbn3  (Dyrhenfurt, 
1782),  and  by  Jac.  Kaumburg,  in  his  3p9*^  Pblia 
(FUrth,  1798).  The  first  part  (cb.  i-v)  has  been  edited, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  G.  Chr.  Adler, 
in  his  Judaorum  Codicis  Sacri  Rite  Scribendi  Legu 
(Hamb.  1779).  Of  late  the  treatise  Sopherim  has  been 
published  by  J.  MUller  (Leipa.  1878),  under  the  title 
Ma^chfi  Sopherimj  der  talmudiscke  Tra^at  der  SchretF- 
htTj  erne  Einkitvtng  in  dcu  Studium  der  althebraitchen 
Graphik,  der  Maaora  und  der  aUjudischen  Liturgie. 
This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  ex- 
planattons  in  German,  which  are  very  valuable  in  spite 
of  the  many  mistakes  which  we  often  find  in  the  writing 
of  proper  nouns,  as  Kennikut  for  Kennicott,  etc  For  a 
review  of  Muller's  edition,  see  SchUrer,  Tkeolog,  Lite' 
raturzeitunfff  1878,  p.  626  sq.;  JUdiicket  Literaiurhlait, 
1879,  p.  63  sq. ;  61  sq.    See  Talmud.    (E  P.) 

Sophia.  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  cata- 
logues of  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  ancient  Church,  but 
in  no  instance  with  historical  authentication. 

1.  A  Christian  widow,  living  at  Rome  under  Hadrian, 
about  A.D.  120,  with  her  daughters  Fides,  Spes,  and 
Charitas.  Accused  before  the  pmfect  Antiochus,  they 
made  joyous  confession  of  their  faith.  The  daughters 
were  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  a  fire  of  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  as  they  remained  uninjured  in  the  fire,  they 
were  taken  out  and  beheaded.  The  mother  was  tem- 
porarily released,  and  buried  her  children,  but  after 
three  days  she,  too,  sealed  her  faith  with  her  blood. 

f Her  day  is  Sept.  80,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
Aug.  1.  The  legend  is  found  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
and  later  collections  (ap.  Lipom.  torn,  vi  ^  ap.  Sur.  tom. 
iv ;  Mombrit.  tom.  ii ;  Acta  SS,  ad  80  Sept.). 

2.  A  virgin  martyred  under  Dedus  at  Fermo,  in 
Hoenum,  April  30,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
town.  The  Fasti  WettpkaliXf  however,  commemorate 
a  Sophia  on  the  same  day  at  Minden  (^Mmiyr,  Mom, 
[ed.  Baron.] ;  Ferrarius,  in  CataL  SS. ;  eomp,  A  eta  SS, 
ad  30  April). 

3.  Mentioned  in  Roman  {Martyrol,  Rom,  [ed.  Baron.]) 
and  Greek  {Menolog,  SirUtian,)  lists  as  having  been  be- 
headed at  Milan,  Sept.  18. 

4.  An  Egyptian,  whose  daughters  were  named  Diba- 
mona  and  Bistamona  {^Fasti  Jiabessinorum),  and  with 
whom  were  associated  a  St.  Varsenopha  and  her  mother. 
Their  natalities  are  assigned  to  June  4  {Ada  SS.) , 
their  time  is  uncertain. 

5.  Sophia  SenatriXf  a  nun  of  j£nos,  in  Thrace,  the 
widow  of  a  senator  at  Constantinople,  who  returned  to 
Thrace  after  the  death  of  her  six  children  in  order  to 
devote  herself  exclusively  to  works  of  Christian  love. 
She  died  June  4,  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The 
Acta  8S.  ad  h.  d.  furnish  a  brief  description  of  her  life 
in  Greek,  taken  from  a  Synaxarium  Dicionense.^Htt' 
zog,  Real'Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Sophists  is  a  title  given  to  the  leading  public 
teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during  the  5th  and  4th  cen- 
turies B.C  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Gorgias  of 
Leontium  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  The  foundation 
of  their  doctrine  was  laid  in  scepticism,  absolute  truth 
being  denied,  and  only  relative  truths  being  admitted 
as  existing  for  man.  Gorgias  attacked  the  existence 
of  the  finite,  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  that 
all  notion  of  the  infinite  is  unattainable  by  the  human 
understanding.  He  expressed  his  nihilism  in  three 
principal  propositions:  (a)  nothing  exists;  (6)  if  any* 
thing  existed,  it  would  be  unknowable ;  (c)  if  anything 
existed  and  were  knowable,  the  knowledge  of  ii  eould, 


nevertheless,  not  be  communicated  to  others.  The  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  was  that  the  phenomena  both  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  of  the  processes  of  mind  are  so  finctu- 
attng  and  variable  that  certain  knowledge  is  unattain- 
able. He  held  that  nothing  at  any  time  exists,  but  is 
always  in  a  state  oi  becoming,  Man,  he  declared,  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to 
each  man,  so  it  is  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The 
existence  of  the  gods,  even,  is  uncertain.  Thus  this 
leading  sophist  succeeded  in  annihilating  both  existence 
and  knowledge.  He  founded  virtue  on  a  sense  of  shame 
and  a  feeling  of  justice  seated  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion. The  sophists  made  use  of  their  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, to  the  youth  of  Greece.  They  were  opposed  by 
Socrates  (q.  v.)  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  defines  a  sophist 
as  '*  an  imposturous  pretender  to  knowledge— a  man  who 
employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy  for  the  purpose  of 
deceit  and  of  getting  money."  Mr.  G  rote  contends  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Sophoni'as  {Sophoniai)^  a  Greek  (or  rather  Latin) 
form  (2  Esdr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zkpha- 
KIAH  (q.  v.). 

Sophronivs.  1.  A  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Jerome  in  Palestine  about  the  dose  of  the  4th  century. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Greek,  who  composed 
original  works,  and  also  translated  a  portion  of  Jerome's 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  De  Viri$  lUuttr,  c.  134.  See  Cave,  De 
Script.  Ecd.  p.  23G ;  Fabric  BiU.  FccL  p.  11 ;  Vallarsii 
0pp.  Hieron.  (ed.  Alt.),  II,  ii,  818;  Fabric  BibL  GrtBC 
(ed.  HarL),  ix,  158;  Schrockh,  Kirckengesch.  ii,  132. 

2.  A  monk  of  Damascus,  who  was  termed  a  scholar 
or  sophist,  and  who  became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  634.  He  opposed  the  endeavon  of  Cyrus,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  to  secure  the  general  acceptance 
of  Monothelite  views,  and  though  temporarily  induced, 
in  a  conference  with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  with  Cyrus,  to  consent  to  the  phrase  dtavSpu:^ 
ivipyaa  without  insisting  further  on  the  consequences 
therefrom  in  favor  of  a  dual  nature  in  Christ,  he  refused 
to  be  intimidated  after  he  became  patriarch.  In  a  cir^ 
cular  letter  addressed  to  Sergius  and  Honorius  of  Rome, 
he  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person,  and  demanded  that  no  further  concessions  should 
be  made  to  Mouothelitism.  The  emperor  Heraclius  is- 
sued his  edict  Ecthesia  (q.  v.)  in  638  with  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  discussion;  and  as  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  two  yean  earlier, 
Sophronius  was  no  longer  able  to  bring  any  considerable 
influence  to  the  support  of  his  cause.  The  rpistoia  en- 
cycUca  referred  to  above  is  given  in  Hardouin,  A  eta  Cone. 
iii,  1258,  1315  {Cone  (Ecumen.  vi,  11  et  Acta  12).  The 
work  by  Joannes  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituale  (  Aiifiwv 
Uvivfiarue6g%  is  frequently  cited  under  the  name  of 
Sophronius.  It  was  perhaps  dedicated  to  Moschus,  or 
composed  by  Sophronius  and  Moschus  together.  Siev- 
eral  additional  writings  by  Sophronius  exist  in  MS.  or 
in  Latin  editions  (comp.  Cave,  JDe  Script.  Ecd.  p.  451 ; 
Walch,  Geach.  d,  Ketzemiertf  ix,  17,  37,  115  sq.;  Nean- 
der,  Kirckertgeach.  iii,  248) .  The  Menologium  Graeorum 
(Urhini,  1727)  cites  this  Sophronius  as  a  saint,  and  fixes 
his  day  on  March  11. 

3.  Possibly  identical  with  No.  1,  is  mentioned  in 
Photius's  BUfl.  Cod,  v  as  having  written  a  Liber  pro 
Baailio  adv,  Eunomium,  The  name  is  also  found  in 
lists  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 
See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac,  (ed.  Harl.),  ix,  158  sq. 

Sor,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  personification  of 
a  deadly  drought  and  heat.  He  is  an  evil  deva,  created 
by  Ahriman  and  opposed  to  the  devas  of  Ormuzd,  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  growth  of  plants,  and  thus  to 
cause  famine  and  misery. — YoUmer,  Worterb,  d.  MgthoL 
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.  Sora,  called  also  Maiia  Meekatsia,  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  twenty-two  paraiangs  south  of  Pumba- 
ditha,  is  famous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  seat  of  a  re- 
nowned academy,  which  was  inaufj^rated  A.O.  219  by 
Abba  ArekOf  more  commonly  known  by  his  scholastic 
title  of  Bab  (q.  v.)*  Rsb  died  in  247  at  Sora,  where  for 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  presided  over  the  Soranic 
school,  remarkable  fur  the  pleasantness  of  its  site  and 
accommodations,  and  numbering,  at  times,  fVom  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  students.  Bab*s  successor  in 
Sora  was  K.  Uumi  (bom  about  213 ;  died  in  297),  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Bab's.  His  learning  contributed 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  school,  which  oould,  un- 
der him,  yet  number  eight  hundred  students.  After  an 
administration  of  forty  years  Huna  died,  and  the  rector- 
ship was  filled  by  Jekudak  bar^Jeckeakel,  who  died  in 
299.  Bar-Jecbeskel  was  succeeded  by  B.  Ckatda  of 
Kapbri  (bom  in  217;  died  in  809),  a  scholar  of  Bab. 
Although  the  colleague  of  Uuna  for  many  years,  he  was 
far  advanced  in  life — eighty  years  of  age— when  he  at- 
tained the  rectorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
for  ten  years,  and  died  in  809  at  the  age  of  nuiety-two. 
Chasda,  who  was  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  been  per- 
sonally instracted  by  Bab,  was  succeeded  by  a  scholar 
of  his  own, 

Bahba  tar-fiiina  Mare,  in  the  rectory,  and  when    A.D. 
he  died  the  college  was  without  a  rector  fur 

nearly  fifty  jears 809-890 

A9hi  ben-fi^imal,  snraamod  Rathana  (our  teacher), 
resuscitated  the  college  of  Sora,  and  was  its 
rector  fifty-two  years,  daring  which  time  seven 
rectors  died  in  PumoadltbA.  Ashi  immortnl- 
Ised  his  name  by  collecting  the  Babylonian  Tal- 

mnd 87^-427 

R,  JtmoTf  or  Mat^mnuw^  oontncted  Jfaremor,  suc- 
ceeded B.  Ashl  as  rector  of  the  college 427-489 

iZ.  AN  ^ar•^Mn,hiB  successor :.  4S»-452 

R,  NaekuMn  tar-Htma,  who  is  not  once  mention- 
ed In  the  Talmud,  held  the  ofllce 462-466 

Mar  bar^R,  ilsAi,  coo  tinned  collecting  the  Talmnd, 

which  his  Cither  began,  and  ottclated 466-468 

RaXfba  Tfuphah  sncceeded  Mar  bar-B.  Aebl 468-474 

Sora,  wbera  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  academies 
stood,  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king 
Firnz. 
After  the  death  of  Firox  (486).  the  academy  was  re- 
opened, and  Bablna  occapied  the  rectorv  of  Sora  488-499 

In  connection  with  B.  Jose  of  Pumbadltha.  and 
other  scholars  of  that  time,  they  completed  the 
Talmnd  Bee  8, 499.  For  the  next  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Jewish  chronology  leaves  ns  in  the 
Inreb,  aa  this  period  was  rather  tronblesome  fur 
the  Jews ;  and  f^om  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury the  presidents  of  the  Soranic  school  are 
sty  led  Gkioti— i.  e.  Excellence— a  word  which  is 
either  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origin.  The'  first 
ffaonls^ 

Har  iBoaa dr.  867-870 

He  was  sncceeded  by— 

B.HnnaI 870-««0 

M  ar  Sheshna  ben-Tacbllpha. 6$0-4}89 

MarChanlnalofNeharPakor 689-897 

NahilslHalevIofNares 697-716 

Jacob  of  Nahar-Pakor. 716-739 

Har  ben-Ssmoel 783-751 

Mikri  Ha-kohen 761-769 

R  Acha a  few  mon  t  hs 

B.  Jehudah  the  Blind 76»-7M 

Acbnnai  Kahana  ben>Papa. 769-766 

Chaninai  Kahana  ben-Hana. 706-776 

MArl  Ha-Levi  ben-MesfaarshqJa 775-778 

Bebai  Halevi  ben-Abba 778-788 

Hilal  ben-MArl ., 788-797 

Jacob  ben*MardocaI 797-811 

Abumai  ben-Mardocnl 811-819 

Zadok,  or  Isaac  ben-Ashi 819-8S1 

Hllal  ben-Chaninal 8»-8M 

KlmoJ  beu-Ashl 8«4-827 

Moses  ben-Jacob. 8S7-S87 

luterregnum 937-S89 

MarCokenXedekI,b0f^Ah(mal 830-849 

the  Mithor  of  the  first  collection  of  the  Jewif  h 

order  of  prayen  (^IT'W). 

Ifar  Sar-ShtUom  ben-Boeu 840-869 

A'afronal  //,  ben-HUal^  the  first  gnon  who  used  the 

Anbic  language  in  his  correspondence. 889-869 

Har  Amram  bm-^hgahna. 869-881 

Hachnhou  ben-Zadok  (q.  v.) 681-889 

Mar  Zemach  ben^Chajmu 889-896 

R.  Malehija on  ly  one  month 

Mai  ben-NaehBhon 896-900 


The  Soranic  academy  loses  lis  imporiaoca  un- 
der the  next  prwideui — 

Bilal  beti~Mi»hael 988-914 

It  Hn^r«  on,  biitwithont  luiy  outside  infloenee. 
The  Biudy  uf  the  Talmnd  had  so  diminished  at 
this  academy  that  there  was  no  Talmndlc  an- 
tborlty  wurtiiy  of  being  Invested  with  the  gaon- 
at«»  or  presidency.  In  order  not  to  give  up  this 
school  entirely, 

Jaoob  btn-Katronai^A  mram  was  elected 914-998 

Forwent  of  a  learned  man,  a  weaver  was  elect- 
«d  as  the  next  incumbent— 

Jent'Tob  Kahana  bn^atob-HaUbm^Ki$mai 998-998 

Agatnet  the  customary  nsnge,  after  Jom-Tob*s 
death,  an  outsider  was  elect^  for  the  rectorship, 

Saadlab€9i-Joteph(q.y,) 9fS-889 

Under  8«iadla  the  Soranic  high-school  revived 
agnln.  Saadia,  nnwillinc  to  become  a  blind  tool 
in  the  hands  tvt  those  who  called  him  to  his  po- 
sition, was  deposed  in  990  throngh  the  Jealousy 
of  others  and  his  own  unflinching  integrity ;  and 
an  anti-goon  in  the  person  of 

Joneph  ben^atob  ben-Satia  was  elected 990-889 

Saadia,  howcTcr,  retained  his  office  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  anti-caon  for  nearly  three  years  more 
(9.<{0-933),  when  he  had  to  reliuqaish  bis  diguity 
altogether.    His  opponent, 

Jomph  ben^aeob  ben^Satia  was  now  sob  f;«on. ....  9S8-9S7 
but  when  deposed  In  987, 

Saadia  ben^otfph  wss  again  incnmbent 987-848 

When  Saadia  died,  the  deposed  anti-gaon  was 

again  elected. 949-848 

But  with  Saadia's  death  the  last  snncet  light  of 
the  Soranic  academv  had  passed  away ;  and  the 
dilapidated  atate  or^that  once  so  famous  school 
obliged  Joseph  ben-Satia  to  relinonlsh  Sora, 
and  to  emigrate  to  Bassra,  in  948.  The  school 
founded  by  Rab.  after  it  had  flourished  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  year^  was  now  closed.  But 
the  Soranians,  it  seems,  could  not  get  over  the 
downfkdl  of  the  venerable  academy,  and  used  all 
their  endeavon  to  continne  the  same.  They 
rent  four  famous  Talmndists  outside  of  Babylo- 
nia to  interest  the  Jewish  congregations  for  this 
old  alma  maUr,  Bnt  these  messengers  never 
returned;  they  fell  into  the  hands  oia  Spanish 
corsair.  Among  these  csptives  was  Jfoses  ben- 
Chanoeh  (q.  v.),  who  was  brought  to  Spain,  where 
he  propagated  Jewish  learning  on  the  peninsula. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  an 

Tnterrtgnum  at  Sora  from M8-1609 

when  Sainuel  ben-Chnfni 1000-10S4 

was  elected  to  the  presidency,  to  close  up  the 
list  of  presidents  of  ihnt  old  school. 

See  GrUts,  Getch.  </.  Jirdm,  ir,  v,  vL    See  Scbools, 
Jewish.    (R  P.) 

Sorftnns,  in  old  Italian  mythology,  was  a  name  of 
Pluto  in  use  among  the  Sabines.  Roman  poets  some- 
times  identified  Soranus  with  the  Greek  Apollo  (Virgil, 
^nnd;  xi,  786). 

Soracte,  a  mountain  in  andent  Italy  which,  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  was  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods,  especial- 
ly to  Diespiter.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Hirpi  (or 
Hirpini)  that  at  a  festival  held  on  Mount  Soracte  they 
walked  with  bare  feet  upon  glowing  coals  of  fir-wood, 
carrying  about  the  entrails  of  victims  which  had  been 
sacrificed.  This  ceremony  is  connected  by  Strabo  with 
the  worship  of  Fcronia.— Gardner,  i^attAt  o/the  World, 

8.V. 

Sorbin,  de  SauU^Foi,  Abnaud,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Montech-en-Querei,  July  14, 1587,  From 
a  child  he  possessed  an  insatiable  thiret  for  knowledge, 
which  he  punned  at  Toulouse,  where  he  finally  became 
doctor  of  theology ;  and  in  1557  he  obtained  the  neigh- 
boring curacy  of  Satnte-Foi  de  Peyroli^rea.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  archbisbop  of  Auch  he  preached  in  the 
churches  of  Toulouse,  Karbonne,  Lyons,  and  Paris ;  and 
in  1567  became  court  preacher  of  Catherine  de  Medicia. 
He  spent  a  laborious  life  in  public  labors,  controversies, 
and  historical  writings  (a  list  of  which  is  given  in  Hoe- 
fcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v.),  and  died  at  Ncven^ 
March  1,  1606. 

Sorbon,  Bobert  t>b,  founder  of  the  famous  French 
inatitute  of  the  Soi-botme  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sorbon,  Oct* 
9, 1201.  From  the  position  of  an  almoner  student  he 
became  sacoessively  priest,  doctor  of  theologyi  and  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Cambray.  His  piety  and  sermons 
gained  him  the  notice  of  Louis  IXj  who  made  him  hia 
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chapUun  ami  confesaor.  For  the  aid  of  poor  ttiidenU  he 
fonntd  a  society  of  secular  eocksiastias,  who  liyed  in 
common,  and  gave  gratuttoua  inBtnictiou.  Out  of  this, 
under  royal  and  papal  patronage,  erentnally  grew  the 
school  of  theology  known  by  his  name.  He-  died  at 
Paris,  Aug.  16, 1274,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  Sorbonne  formed  one  part  only  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris;  but  its 
name  became  so  fkmoos  that  it  was  often  given  to  the 
whole,  and  graduates  were  proud  to  name  themselves  of 
the  Sorbonne  rather  than  the  university.  See  Hoefer, 
Now,  Bioff,  Generate^  s.  v. 

SorbonnOt  Thk,  of  Parit,  originally  a  seminary 
for  indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the  secnlar  priest- 
Jieod,  but  in  course  of  time  a  college  of  learned  men 
whose  influence  over  theological  thought  was  widely 
recognised.  This  body  of  scholars  has  frequently,  but 
erroneously,  been  identified  with  the  theological  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  also  with  the  university 
itself. 

The  University  of  Paris  may  trace  its  origin  to  the 
time  of  Alcuin,  inasmuch  as  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
teaching  extends  from  that  period  until  the  present. 
But  there  was  then  no  organization  of  faculties.  Will- 
iam of  Champeaux  and  Abelard  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  especially  dialectics,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  but  in  any  place  where  opportunity 
was  afforded.  During  that  century  the  Corpu9  Urn- 
versitatis  was  founded,  and  it  was  fully  organized,  be- 
ing divided  Into  three  faculties,  etc.,  when  the  Sorbonne 
was  opened.  The  founder  of  this  college,  the  canon 
Robert  of  Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  in  Champagne,  was 
chapliin  to  Louis  IX.  Hia  purpose  was  to  assist  poor 
young  men  in  securing  a  theological  education  by  af- 
fording them  free  tuition  and  training  for  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  obtained  a  site  with  a  few  build- 
ings from  the  crown-domains  in  the  street  Coupe-gorge, 
and  there  built  his  school.  The  proper  spiritual  au- 
thorities granted  the  necessary  license  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Congregatio  pcatperum  vnngistrorum  atudentUtm 
m  (heohgica  facvXiaU^  and  pope  Clement  confirmed  it 
in  A.D.  1268.  The  school  began  with  sixteen  students, 
four  taken  from  each  of  the  foor  parts  into  which  the 
university  was  divided ;  but  its  fame  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  brief  time  over  four  hundred  pupils  thronged 
its  halls.  Eminent  men  were  called  to  occupy  its  the- 
ological chairs,  the  first  being  William  of  Saint-Amour, 
Endes  of  Douai,  and  Laurent  L'Anglois;  and  finally  a 
preparatory  school  was  added,  called  the  CoUige  de  Cal^ 
wi,  and  more  generally  known  aa  the  Little  Sorbonne,  de- 
signed for  five  hundred  boys. 

The  principal  source  of  the  reputation  in  which  the 
schoc^  was  held,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised  over 
school,  Church,  and  State,  and  particularly  over  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  doeteurs  and  bacheliers  of  the  house  associated 
themselves  with  the  teachers  as  resident  guests,  and 
joined  in  the  harmonious  and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon object,  thas  constituting  a  compact  society  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  The  union  of  powers  in  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Sorbonne  was  perfect,  and  the  govern- 
ment firm.  A  provieeur  had  control  of  general  and  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  fegulated  the  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  with  the  university,  and  with  all  authori- 
ties. Though  subordinated  to  the  university,  the  pro- 
viieur  held  a  position  of  such  dignity  that  none  vent- 
ured to  infringe  upon  his  rights.  He  was  at  first 
chosen  from  among  the  professors,  but  later  from  the 
number  of  most  eminent  prelates,  and  was  consequently 
able  to  afford  protection  and  impart  lustre  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided.  Internal  matters  were 
regulated  by  a  einieur  dee  doeteurs. 

For  admission  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Sor- 
bonne it  was  required  of  a  bcuxitkntreut  artwm  that  he 
dtould  teach  philosophy  in  any  college  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  he  should  defend  the  These  Robertuie, 
even  before  he  conld  obtain  the  Heenee  en  Thioloffie, 


Onoe  admitted,  the  assodatas  were  divided  into  two 
dasaes,  the  feliows  and  the  gnuUy  the  kiter  being  aflUi- 
ated,  but  not  ioeorpcrated,  with  the  hooie.  The  privi- 
lege of  soch  reaidenoe  was  eagerly  aought  after.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  doctors  of  theology  oonneeted  with 
other  coUegea  were  also  called  dodeure  en  Sorbotme,  per- 
hafM  becauae  the  theological  facol^  was  aocustomed  to 
hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the  haUa  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  they  aotoaily  were  doctoia  of  the  Sorbonne,  inaa- 
miach  as  they  had  there  acquired  their  title  by  defend- 
ing a  thcsia.  If  to  all  this  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
theological  professors  of  several  colleges  were  invariably 
taken  from  the  Sorbonne,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
how  the  mbtake  of  identifying  the  Sorbonne  with  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university  originated. 

The  Sorbonne  has  during  its  career  pursued  two  lead- 
ing tendencies — that  of  reconciling  theology  with  phi- 
kMophy,  and  that  of  preserving  theology  in  orthodox 
purity  and  unquestioned  supremacy.  Philological  and 
philosophical  studies  were  taught  in  its  halls;  but  its 
spirit  and  importance,  as  well  as  its  true  merit,  are  to  be 
sought  in  its  theological  effectiveness  alone.  The  ap- 
paratus of  teaming  was  at  fint  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
noticeable  results.  Down  to  the  14th  century  the  stud^** 
of  Latin  constituted  the  whole  of  philology.  Philoso- 
phy stimulated  theological  inqufiry,  but  theology  could 
lay  no  claim  to  a  scientific  character.  It  had  no  exe- 
gesis, and  could  not  presume  to  a  knowledge  of  dogmat- 
ics. The  students  lacked  books,  the  teachers  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  neoeesary  languages.  But  under 
the  droumstanoes,  and  aoconling  to  ita  opportunity, 
the  Sorbonne  watched  over  the  orthodoxy  of  theology 
according  to  the  oonncila  and  the  fiithers,  though  such 
supervision  belonged  to  the  diocesan.  Its  influence 
was,  however,  ^cerdsed  indirectly  over  the  theological 
faculty,  the  university,  and  even  the  conseiU  du  roL 
The  Sorbonne  as  an  association  did  not  appear  publicly 
in  defence  of  doctrine,  or  send  representatives  to  Church 
councils,  or  take  part  in  political  meetings.  Statements 
made  to  that  effect  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
thcr  university  or  the  theological  faculty  rather  than 
the  Sorbonne ;  though  the  fact  that  all  the  prindpal 
doctors  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne  assoied  her  practical 
partidpation  in  all  important  affairs.  More  than  once 
it  oppoiwd  the  collection  of  Peter^s  pence  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  April,  1581 ,  it  condemned  several  tenets  taken 
from  Luther's  writings,  and  during  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  tentury  it  laid  under  the  ban  of  its  censure  a 
long  list  of  writings  by  different  authors,  some  of  them 
even  the  works  of  eminent  bishops,  and  one  of  them  the 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  by  Ren<$  Bendt. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  the  Sorbonne  was  not 
a  blind  agent  of  the  Church.  It  contended  against  all 
Protestant  aspirations,  but  also  against  tSl  Jesuitical  as- 
sumptions. It  was  the  earliest  defender  of  the  Galilean 
liberties  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
When  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  procured  from  Hen- 
ry II  the  right  to  build  a  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  Order  of  Jesuits  dangerous  to  the 
faith,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  monastic  disci- 
pline. When  Martin  Becan  published  his  Cowtrotersia 
Anglieana  de  Poteetate  Regis  el  Pontifids  (1612),  and 
queen  Marie  de  Medicis  forbade  the  intervention  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  latter,  neverthdess,  denounced  the  book 
as  dangerous  to  morality,  etc  It  defended  the  purity 
of  the  received  doctrines  against  even  the  pope  and  the 
curia.  Of  128  doctors,  only  forty-nine  were  ready  to 
accept  the  bull  UnigenUvs  without  protest,  though  the 
absolute  king  Louis  XIY  favored  it  ^  and  many  declared 
themselves  directly  opposed  to  its  reception. 

•The  Sorbonne,  i.  e.  the  theological  faculty,  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith  and  the  scientific  or- 
gan of  the  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  I8th 
century.  In  1717  it  put  forth  an  effort,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Paris,  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  highest  authority  in  the  Galilean 
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Charch  in  matters  of  theology.  Political  interferences, 
which  could  not  be  wholly  avoided  in  the  condition  of 
affairs,  finally  undermined  its  influence.  It  released 
the  subjects  of  Henry  III  from  their  allegiance,  and  its 
preachers  counselled  resistance,  to  the  degree  of  regi- 
cide. It  declared  Henry  IV,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown,  unworthy,  and  debarred  because  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  heresy.  Still  more  was  done  by  its  mis- 
takes in  philosophy  to  hasten  its  ruin.  In  1624  it  se* 
cured  from  the  Parliament  a  decree  forbidding  any  per- 
son to  teach  contrary  to  tho  doctrines  of  approved  au- 
thors— the  resolution  being  aimed  at  Des  Cartes,  in  de- 
fence of  Aristotle.  Neither  the  MidUations  of  Des 
Cartes  nor  tho  works  of  Malebranche,  Fenclon,  Bossuet, 
and  Leibnitz  could  arouse  the  slumbering  intelligence 
of  the  learned  faculty.  But  the  issuing,  by  Boileau,  of 
the  burlesque  A  rret  domu  en  Ui  Grande  Chambre  da  Par- 
nasse  exposed  the  position  of  the  Sorbonne  to  ridicule, 
and  rendered  any  further  invoking  of  legal  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Aristotle  impossible.  This  was  followed,  in 
1751,  by  Voltaire's  Le  Tombeau  de  la  JSoi'bonne  {(Euvres 
de  VoUairet  par  Chr.  Beuchot,  xxxix,  534).  In  this 
work  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  Des 
Cartes'  /dies  ImUei  were  now  defended  by  the  Sorbonne 
as  a  bulwark  of  religion,  though  he  had  been  at  first  de- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  as  a  most  destructive 
heretic,  etc  The  position  became  mora  difficult  with 
every  day,  until  the  decrees  of  1789  and  1790  confiscated 
the  property  and  financial  resources  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  About  two  thousand  manu- 
scripts were  transferred  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale, 
while  the  printed  works  were  distributed  among  differ- 
ent libraries  in  the  metropolis.  The  buildings  caipe 
into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  university  in  1807, 
and  have  been  used  as  residences  for  professors,  deans, 
rectors,  etc  The  three  faculties,  TMoioffkf  LettreSf  and 
SdenceSf  delivered  their  lectures  and  held  their  e3um- 
inations,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  distrib- 
uted the  annual  prizes  of  the  conooura  general  in  the 
halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  monument  of  Richelieu 
still  adorns  the  chapel.  He  was  a  former  pupil,  and  tad 
caused  the  ancient  and  narrow  rooms  to  be  replaced 
with  the  modem  palace-like  edifices  which  are  yet  re- 
membered. The  modem  Biblioth^que  de  la  Sorbonne,  or 
de  rUniversite,  possesses  nothing  whatever  of  the  former 
library.  Even  the  homilies  of  Robert  of  Sorbon,  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  are  in  the  National  Library.  The- 
ology, philosophy,  and  philology  still  meet  within  its 
walls,  and  perhaps  each  retains  some  measure  of  the 
former  spirit;  but  tho  substance  and  form  are  of  the 
19th  century.  The  course  of  many  prominent  profess- 
ors of  the  Sorbonne,  following  the  example  of  Laromi- 
gufere  and  Royer-CoUard,  in  connection  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  revolutions  of  the  period  from  1817  to  1830, 
is  familiarly  known.  No  other  school  in  Europe  has 
played  such  a  rdle  as  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  donuuns  of 
politics  and  the  Churoh  its  influence  was  perhaps  too 
prominently  exercised,  and  perhaps  no  adequate  results 
were  produced  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  science  gen- 
erally, in  comparison  with  the  means  and  opportunity 
enjoyed. 

See  Bulsus,  Hist,  Univernt,  Parte.  (Paris,  1665,  and 
often,  6  vols.  foL),  censured  by  the  Sorbonne;  Crevier, 
HisU  de  fUmvere,  de  Paris  (ibid.  1761,  7  vols.  12roo), 
extracted  from  Bukeus,  and  extending  only  to  A.D. 
1600 ;  Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbomie,  etc  (ibid.  1790, 
2  vols.  8vo),  declamatory;  Dubarle,  HisU  de  VUniv.  de 
Pai-is  (ibid.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Prat,  Maldonat  et  CUniv, 
de  Paris  auXVIe  Siecle  (ibid.  1856,  8vo);  Encyd.  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts  (Neuchatel,  1775),  tom.  xv;  Ber- 
gier, Dict^de  Thiol,  s.  v. ;  ** Sorbonne*'  in  the  EncycL  Mi- 
thodique,  tom.  iii  (Paris,  1790) ;  Hut.  de  VEgUse  Galli- 
cane,  tom.  xii,  liv.  34,  to  A,D.  1272.  See  also  Vies  des  Peres 
et  des  Martyrs,  vii,  625 ;  Saint-Savin,  (Euvres  de  Boi- 
leaU'Despreaux,etc  (Par.  1821), iii,  11 1 ;  Beuchot  [Chr.], 
GCuvres  de  Voltaire,  xxxix,  534. — ^Herzog,  Heal-Ency' 
klop.9,  V. 


Sorcerer,  Sorcery  ( usually  some  form  of  7^3, 
kashdph,  to  nuttter  incantations).    See  Divination.  * 

Sorcery  in  Christian  Countries.  In  early  times 
those  who  gave  themselves  to  magic  and  sorcery  were 
usually  termed  venejici  and  maUfici,  because  either  by 
poison  or  by  means  of  fascination  they  wrought  per- 
nicious effects  upon  otherSi  The  laws  of  the  T'Ae- 
odotian  Code  (lib.  ix,  rit.  16,  De  Mejiciis)  frequently 
brand  them  with  this  name  of  malejici.  Constantiua 
{Cod.  Theod.  leg.  5)  charges  them  with  disturbing  the 
elements  or  raising  of  tempests,  and  practicing  abom- 
inable arts  in  the  evocation  of  the  infernal  spirits  to 
assist  men  in  destroying  their  enemies.  These  ho 
therefore  orders  to  be  executed,  as  unnatural  monsters, 
and  quite  divested  of  the  principles  of  humanit3%  They 
were  also  excepted  at  the  granting  of  indulgence  to 
criminals  at  the  Easter  festivals,  as  guilty  of  too  hei- 
nous a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  general  pardon 
granted  to  other  offenders.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
(can.  36)  condemns  them  under  the  name  of  magicians 
and  enchanters,  and  orders  their  expulsion  from  the 
Church.— Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  5. 

The  early  Christians  were  derided  as  sorcerers  in 
accordance  with  the  impious  chaige  brought  by  Cel- 
sus  and  others  against  our  Lord,  that  he  practiced  mag- 
ic, which  they  supposed  him  to  have  sttuiied  in  Egypt. 
Augustine  ( I)e  Consens.  Evang.  i,  9 )  says  that  it  was 
generally  believed  among  the  heathens  that  our  Sav- 
iour wrote  some  books  upon  magical  arts,  which  he  de- 
livered to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  of  the  disciples. 

So'rek  (Heb.  Sorek',  P'^^vr,  red;  Sept.  Snip^c  [in 
some  copies  compounded  with  a  part  of  the  preceding 
word]),  the  name  of  a  valley  (inp,  wacfy)  in  which  lay 
the  residence  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi,  4).  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was  nearer 
Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  since 
thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah*s 
house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  ita  po- 
sition, nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  ^taprfx)  state  that  a  village 
named  Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  <^  on  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or  Saraa), 
i.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson."  Zorah  is  now 
supposed  to  have  been  fully  ten  miles  north  of  Qeit- 
Jibrin,  the  modem  representative  of  Eleutheropolis, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been 
a  second  further  south.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  850) 
proposes  Wadg  Simsim,  which  runs  from  near  Beit- 
Jibrin  to  Askulan ;  but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  con- 
jecture On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  of  Zorah  stood,  and  between  it  and  Bethshemesh, 
runs  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  whose  shelving  sides  of 
white  limestone  are  admirably  adapted  fur  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  It  winds  away  across  the  plain,  pass- 
ing the  sites  of  Ekron  and  Jabneel.  This  may  possi- 
bly be  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Its  modem  name,  Wady 
es-JSurdr,  bears  some  remote  resemblance,  at  least  in 
sound,  to  the  Biblical  Sorek  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  282). 
*^Tbe  view  up  this  valley  eastward  is  pictnresqae. 
The  vale,  half  a  mile  across,  is  full  of  com,  and  in  the 
middle  runs  the  wliite  shingly  bed*  of  the  winter  tor- 
rent. Low  white  hills  flank  it  on  either  side,  and  the 
high  rugged  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  forms  a 
pretty  background"  (Couder,  Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii, 
175). 

The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peculiarly 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  dusky  color  of  its  grapes,  that  perhaps 
being  the  meaning  of  the  root  (Gcsenius,  Thesawr. 
p.  1342).  It  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Old  Test. 
(Isa.  v,  2;  Jer.  ii,  21 ;  and,  with  a  modification,  in  Gen. 
xlix,  11).  It  appears  to  be  used  in  modern  Arabic  for 
a  certain  purple  grape,  grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  es- 
teemed, which  is  noted  for  its  small  raiuna  and  minute 
soft  pips,  and  produces  a  red  wine.    This  being  the 
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ctaae,  the  valley  of  Sorek  mmy  hmve  derived  its  name 
from  the  growth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  affirm  the  fact  in  the  onqaestioning  manner  in  which 
Gesenios  (ibkL)  does.  Ascalon  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  wine ;  aod|  though  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by  which  any 
of  the  productions  of  that  district  would  be  exported  to 
the  west.  See  Vine. 
8or5rd8  (Mt&s),    See  Agapktjl 

SORORES  ECCLESIvE  Ctiatert  of  the  Church),  a 
name  given  in  early  times  to  nuns, 

Sororia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno,  The  sole  survivor  of  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  is  said  to  have  erected  an  altar 
to  the  goddess,  under  this  name,  after  he  had  been  puri- 
fied of  the  murder  of  his  sister  (livy,  i,  26). 

Sorrow  (representing  in  the  A.  Y.  many  Hebrew 
and  several  Greek  words),  mental  pain  or  grief,  arising 
from  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually  possessed. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  joy.  This  passion  contracts  the 
heart,  sinks  the  spirit,  and  injures  the  health.  Script- 
ure cautions  against  it  (Prov.  zxv,  20;  Ecdes.  xiv,  1- 
3;  zxx,  24, 25;  1  Tbess.  iv,  18,  etc),  but  Paul  distin- 
guishes two  sorts  of  sorrow — one  a  godly,  the  other  a 
worldly  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii,  10):  "Godly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death."  So  the  wise  man 
(Ecdes.  vii,  3)  toys  that  the  grave  and  serious  air  of  a 
master  who  reproves  is  more  profitable  than  the  laugh- 
ter and  caresses  of  those  who  flatter.  Our  Lord  upbraided 
that  counterfeit  air  of  sorrow  and  mortification  which 
the  Pharisees  affected  when  they  fasted,  and  cautioned 
his  disciples  against  all  such  affectation  which  proposes 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  (Matt,  vi,  16).— -Calmet. 
See  Grikf.  Though  sorrow  may  be  allowable  under  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  when  involved  in  troubles,  yet  we  must 
beware  of  an  extreme.  Sorrow,  indeed,  becomes  sinful 
and  excenive  when  it  leads  us  to  slight  our  mercies, 
causes  us  to  be  insensible  to  public  evils;  when  it  di- 
verts us  from  duty,  so  oppresses  our  bodies  as  to  en- 
danger our  lives,  sours  the  spirit  with  discontent,  and 
makes  us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of  God^s  Word  and 
to  the  advice  of  our  friends.  In  order  to  moderate  our 
sorrows,  we  should  consider  that  we  are  under  the  direo- 
rion  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being ;  that  he  permits  no 
evil  to  come  upon  us  without  a  gracious  design ;  that 
he  can  make  our  troubles  sources  of  spiritual  advantage ; 
that  he  might  have  afliicted  us  in  a  far  greater  degree ; 
that  though  he  has  taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many 
other  comforts ;  that  he  has  given  many  promises  of 
relief;  that  be  has  supported  thousands  in  as  great 
troubles  as  ours;  finally,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
he  will  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  give  to  them  that  love 
him  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. — Buck. 
See  Bbbionatiok. 

Sortes  BiblXcee.    See  Soothsaying. 

fik>rtea  Sacrsd  {holy  lots),  a  species  of  divination 
which  existed  among  some  of  the  ancient  Christians. 

See  SOOTHSATIHG. 

SortilSgi,  a  name  for  those  among  the  ancient 
heathens  who  foretold  future  events  by  the  sortes,  or 
lots. 

SoBano  Toxo  Mikoto,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  moon-god,  who  begot  of  the  sun -goddess,  Inada- 
hime,  eight  children,  generally  symbolized  under  the 
figure  of  an  eight-headed  dragon.  Temples  were  erect- 
ed to  these  two  deities  in  the  sacred  garden  of  Miako, 
and  in  them  a  number  of  festivals  are  held  each  year  in 
their  honor.— Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  AfythoL  s.  v. 

SosianuB,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Apollo  at  Seleucia,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Rome, 
where  the  name  was  derived  from  the  statue  of  that 
god  which  the  qusstor  C.  Soeius  brought  from  Seleucia 
(Cicero,  AdAU,  vUi,  6 ;  Pliny,  //.  JNT. xiii,  6 ;  xxxvi, 4). 


Soaip'ater  (Ewriwarpoc,  saver  of  his  father,  a 
comnoon  Greek  name),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the 
Apocr^'pha  and  New  Test. 

1.  A  general  of  Judas  Maecabsns  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Doeitheus,  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner  (2  Maoc.  xii,  19-24).    KC  cir.  164. 

2.  A  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  Paul,  mentioned 
as  being  with  him  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  21).  A.D.  54.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  sm  Sopateb  (q.v.)  of  Bercea 
(Acts  XX,  4). 

8oaip51iB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  patron*god 
of  the  State,  venerated  among  the  Eleans.  His  wor- 
ship originated,  as  it  is  fabled,  at  a  time  when  the  Ar- 
cadians had  invaded  Elis.  A  woman  appeared  among 
the  Eleans,  and  related  that  in  a  dream  the  child  at  her 
breast  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  savior  of  the 
State.  The  leaders  thereupon  placed  the  child  naked 
before  their  ranks,  and  when  the  battle  began  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the 
Arcadians  and  won  the  victory.  After  the  battle  the 
snake  disappeared,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  was  last 
seen  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  child  and  his  mother, 
Eileithyia  (Pausan.  vi,  20,  2;  iii,  25, 4). — Smith,  Diet, 
ofBiog,  and  Mytkol,  s.  v. ;  Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL 

S.V. 

Soaplta,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno,  especially  at  Lanuvinm. 

Soa'thenea  (Sw^^evqc*  perhaps  for  SoMn-i^vifc* 
saver  q/'his  nation;  a  not  infrequent  Greek  name)  was 
a  Jew  at  Corinth  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  enter- 
tain the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged  against 
the  apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii,  12-17).  A.D.49.  His 
precise  connection  with  that  affair  is  left  in  some  doubL 
Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul  But  it  is  improba- 
ble, if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that  Luke  would  men- 
tion him  merely  as  *'  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue'*  {&p- 
•Xtavvaywyo^,  without  any  allusion  to  his  change  of 
Siith.  A  better  view  is  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the 
bigoted  Jews,  and  that  <*the  crowd"  {vavriQ  simply, 
and  not  wavrec  ol  "EXXfivrci  is  the  true  reading)  were 
Greeks  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of 
Gallio,  and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In 
this  case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(ver.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly  a  colleague 
with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  apxiawdytayoi,  as  in 
Mark  x,  22),  or,  as  Bisooe  conjectures,  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  other  synagogue  at  Corinth.  Chrysos- 
tom*s  notion  that  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  were  names  of 
the  same  penon  is  arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  joint- 
ly in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sosthenes 
whom  he  terms  *'the  brother"  (1  Cor.  i,  1).  A.D.  54. 
The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he  was  well  known 
to  the  Corinthians;  and  some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later  period 
(Wettstein,  N,  Test,  ii,  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus, 
and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  {H,  E.  i,  12, 
1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i,  1)  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  thst  he  became 
bishop  of  the  Church  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia.-— Smitbb 

Soa'tratUB  (Swcrrparoc,  probably  a  contraction  for 
SuicrcoTparoCf  a  common  Greek  name),  a  commander 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jersusalem  (o  rijc 
aitpoTroXcuic  ivapxoi)  in  the  reign  of  AntiochusEpiph- 
anes  (2  Mace,  iv,  27,  29).     RC.  cir.  172. 

Sotah.    See  Talmud. 

So'tal  (lleb.  8oiay\  "^^So,  my  turners,  or  change 
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fid;  SepL  iMTat,  'Lovrd,  ▼.  r.  Sovrici  in  Neh.),  a  per- 
son whoae  **  children"  were  a  family  of  the  deeoendants 
of  Solomon's  servants  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  bb ;  Neh.  vii,  77).    fi.C.  ante  686. 

Botamtaxnbn,  in  Lamaism,  is  a  region  in  hell 
where  the  damned  are  tormented  with  unbearable  cold. 

Sotelra  {the  taving  godde$$)  was  a  surname  in  Gre- 
cian mythology  of  Diana  at  Pegas  in  Hegaris,  at  Trce- 
zene,  at  fioen  in  LaconiSi  and  near  Pellene;  of  Proser' 
pine  in  Laoonia  and  Arcadia ;  and  of  Minerva  and  A*tf- 
nomta. 

Soter  (£a>n7p,  Savior),  in  Grecian  mythology,  was 
a  surname  of  JupUer^  and  also  of  Baeckut  and  ffelios 
(Pausan.  ii,  20,  6;  81, 4;  iii,  28,  6;  iv,  81,  5;  viU,  9, 1; 
80,  5;  81,  4;  Aiistoph.  Ran,  1433;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxir, 
8;  Plutarch,  Arahu,  68;  Lyooph.  206)."  It  was  a  title 
likewise  assumed  by  some  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Syrian 
kings* 

Soter,  pope  from  A.D.  168  to  176  or  177,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Campania,  and  to  hare  written 
against  the  Montanists,  his  work  eliciting  a  reply  from 
Tertullian.  A  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  now  lost,  but 
nsed  for  reading  in  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  Church, 
is  also  attributed  to  him.  Decretals  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  him  are  not  genuine.  Some  authorities  re- 
port  that  he  died  a  martjr's  death. — Herzog,  Beal-En' 
cykhp,  s.  V. 

Soterlology  (Gr.  ewrripiac  Xoyoc,  doctrine  of 
ialvation),  treats  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  man's  Redeem- 
er, and  iti  logical  study  requires  that  we  should  consec- 
utively look  at  the  deeds  Christ  has  ¥rrought  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  at  their  application,  through 
faith,  to  individuals.  The  former  is  called  Objective 
Soteriology,  the  latter  Subjective  Soteriology. 

a.  Obfxtice, — ^Under  this  head  are  included  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  his  holy  life,  obedience  unto  death,  the 
intermediate  state,  resurrection,  exaltation  to  hearen, 
Christ's  coming  again,  the  threefold  office  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — all  of  these  entering  into 
the  work  of  atonement. 

6.  Subjectitfe* — Under  this  head  are  discussed  the  sever- 
al steps  which  constitute  the  way  of  salvation — the  de- 
mands upon  the  sinner,  and  how  he  is  enabled  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  These  are,  desire  for  salvation,  saving 
fiiith,  true  repentance,  good  works.  Christian  sanctifi- 
cation,  the  work  of  gtajce  (necessity,  extent,  character, 
result). 

Soteriology  received  little  theoretical  investigation 
in  the  ancient  Church  compared  with  that  bestowed 
upon  the  Trinity  and  original  sin.  The  chief  defect  in 
the  patristic  soteriology  is  that  the  distinction  between 
justification  and  sanctification  was  not  always  so  care- 
fully drawn  as  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  its 
integrity.  The  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  aometimea 
represented  as  oo-operating  with  the  death  of  Christ  in 
constituting  the  ground  of  the  remission  of  sin. 

The  papal  statements  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
too  influential  to  allow  of  an  improvement  in  soteriology, 
and  the  Church  was  holding  a  theory  of  salvation  whol- 
ly opposed  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century. 
Anselm  interrupted  this  dogmatic  decline,  and  set  the 
Church  once  more  npon  the  true  path  of  investigation. 
The  leading  features  of  his  theory  are:  1.  Sin  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  divine  honor.  2.  This  offence  can- 
QOt  be  waived,  but  must  be  satisfied  for.  8.  Man  can- 
not make  this  satisfaction  except  by  personal  endless 
suffering.  4.  God  must,  therefore,  make  it  for  him,  if 
he  is  to  be  saved.  6.  God  does  make  it  in  the  incar- 
nation and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  GoiU  The  soteriol- 
ogy of  Anselm  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom,  but  Luther's  assertion  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  caused  soteriology  to  become  the 
centre  of  dogmatic  controversy  between  Protestant  and 
Papist.  The  principal  point  of  dispute  between  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Protestant  theologians  related 
to  the  appropriate  place  of  sanctification.    The  Roman 


divine  maintained  thathoUneflS  of  heart  is  necessary  to 
the  forgiveness  of  ain,  aa  a  meritorious  cause ;  while  tbe 
Protestant  threw  out  tbe  human  element  altogether, 
and  claimed  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  merito- 
rious cauae  and  ground  of  foigiveness. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  diacussiona  have  been  ex« 
cited  by  the  Socinian  opposition  and  the  Grotian  modi-^ 
fication. 

For  the  fiistorical  examination  of  this  subject,  see 
Baur  [F.  C],  Die  chrittl,  Lehre  von  der  Ver9dkmtnff 
(1888);  Ritachi,  Die  ckristl  Uhre  von  der  Rechtf,  ttnd 
Versohnung  (1870),  vol.  i.  For  other  phases,  see  the 
Dogmatics  of  Lange,  Martensen,  Nitzsch ;  Evangelieal 
Quar,  Rev,  Oct  1868;  Edwards,  Juttifcatum  and  Wi»-^ 
dom  in  Redemption  f  Hodge,  Theology,  voL  ii;  Grotius, 
Sacrifice  of  Christ ;  Pressense,  Sur  la  RidempUon,  in 
Bulletin  ThioL  1867,  i  sq. ;  Schoberlein,  art  Erlotwsg,  in 
Herzog,  iv,  129-140;  Shedd,  Uitt,  o/Doct,  p.  201-386. 

Sothis,  the  name  gi^'en  by  the  Egyptiana  to  tfae 
dog-^tar,  or  Sirius.  Their  year  began  with  the  rising 
of  this  star,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  phenome- 
non with  the  new  moon  marked  the  great  sidereal  or 
world  year  of  1461  civil  years.  Sothis  was  also,  in 
£g>'ptian  mythology,  a  designation  of  Ims,  and  the  star 
Sirius  waa  accordingly  sacred  to  that  divinity. 

Soto,  Francisco  Domingo  de,  a  monk  and 
theologian,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  in  A.D.  1494,  at 
Segovia.  He  began  life  as  a  sacristan  at  Orchando,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  difficulties  growing  out  of 
his  indigent  condition,  he  entered  the  Univenity  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Thomas  de  Yillanova, 
and  afterwards  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1520  he  be- 
came teacher  of  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  took  ground 
tA  a  victorious  opponent  of  the  nominalism  then  preva- 
lent in  the  university.  He  wrote  a  Comment,  in  A  rif^ 
totelis  Dialecticam  (Salam.  1544,  and  often) : — Categorim 
OTenet.  1638) :— Xt^ji*  VIII  Phgsicorum  (Salam.  1545) : 
— and  Summula  (1575).  He  was  suddenly  induced 
to  become  a  monk,  and  entered  first  at  Montiferrat,  but 
finally  became  a  Dominican  at  Burgos  in  1524.  Ai 
Burgos  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  until  1532, 
when  he  removed  to  Salamanca,  and  was  associated 
with  John  Victoria  and  Melchior  Canus  in  the  promul- 
gation of  scholastic  theology.  In  1545  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Charles  V  to  participate  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  at  once  took  prominent  rank.  In  the  first  four  sefr* 
sions  he  represented  his  order,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
filled  the  place  of  the  new  general  of  the  Dominicans, 
Fr.  Romeo.  He  also  contributed  much  towards  the  set- 
tling of  the  canons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions.  He 
was  spokesman  of  the  Thomist  school,  and  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  Scotist  Ambroaina  Catha- 
rinus;  their  disputations  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  the  condition  of  the  human  will  after  the 
fall,  justification,  grace  and  predestination^  the  works 
of  unbelievers,  and  similar  matters.  These  controver- 
sies gave  occasion  for  his  works  De  Natura  el  Gratia 
LSb,!!!,  etc.  (Venet.  1547 ;  Antwerp,  1550) : — Apologia, 
qua  Epieeopo  Minorenti  de  CertUudine  Gratiea  retpondet 
D,  S,  (Venet.  1547):— jDwcfpt  F.Ambr.  Catharini  Epise, 
Minor,  ad  Dom,  de  Soto,  Ord,  ProBdic,  tvper  (^ingue 
Articulii  Liber  (Rom.  1552).  On  the  removal  of  the 
council  to  Bologna,  Soto  returned  to  the  court  of  Charles 
V.  He  became  confessor  to  the  emperor  and  archbi^- 
op  of  Segovia  in  1549,  but  renounced  both  dignities,  and 
went  back  to  the  monastery  of  Salamanca,  where  he  be- 
came prior  in  1550.  At  this  time  he  wrote,  against 
Protestantism,  Comment,  in  Epiet.  Pauli  ad  Romanoe 
(Antwerp,  1550;  Salam.  1551).  After  two  years*  service 
as  prior,  he  resumed  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  and  wrote  De  Raiione  Tegendi  et  Detegendi 
Secretum  Rdedio  Theohgiea  (Salam.  1552)  i-^AwtoL  in 
J.  Feri  Franciac,  MogunU  Comment,  super  Evang,  Johan* 
nis  (Salam.  1554).  Four  years  after  resuming  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  he  returned  to  the  convent,  waa  re-elected 
prior,  and  died  Nov.  15, 1560.    In  addition  to  a  nam- 
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ber  of  minor  worka,  he  cempoMd,  besides  those  already 
given,  De  Juttitia  et  Jure  Ubri  Ylly  etc  (Salam.  1556) : 
^^aUenUaruM  Commeni.  t.  de  Sacramaitit  (1557  and 
1560) : — ^a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  aceordmg  to  St, 
Matthew^  not  printed: — a  treatise  De  Raiione  Pi-owud- 
ffcmdi  Evanffeiium,  etc  See  Antonio  [Nicolao],  BibU" 
oUL  Nispamca,  etc  (Rom.  1672),  i,  255-258.— Hertog, 
Betd'Eneyldop.  xiv,  s.  v. 

Soto,  Pedro  de,  a  Dominican  theologian  and  bit- 
ter foe  of  German  Protestantism,  was  bom  of  aristocrat- 
ic parentage,  at  Cordova,  and  in  1519  became  a  monk. 
He  gradually  obtained  the  reputation  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  scholastic  theologA',  where  he  took  ground 
as  a  stanch  Thomist.  Charles  V  appointed  him  privy- 
councillor  and  father-confessor,  and  his  order  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  province  of  Low  Qermany.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Germany,  but 
there  exchanged  the  emperor^s  service  for  that  of  the 
seminary  at  Dillingen,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of 
theology,  and  began  his  literary  activity  by  writing  his 
Romish  fnstUuiiones  Chriatiana  (Aug.  Viud.  1548,  and 
afterwards)  : — Method,  Confeesionie  s,  Doctr.  Pietatisque 
Christ,  Epitome  (Antwerp,  1556)  :—Tractat.  de  InstituU 
Sacerdotum,  etc  (DUU  1558),  a  sort  of  pastoral  theol- 
ogy. The  Aisertio  Catholiae  Fidei,  etc,  involved  him 
in  a  controversy  with  Brentius  (q.  v.),  which  called 
forth  the  further  work  Defentio  CathoL  Confiesionitf 
etc  (Antw.  1557).  He  also  came  into  contact  with 
cardinal  Pole  (q.  v.)  at  Dillingen.  After  a  time  he  ac- 
companied Philip  II  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
queen  Mary  to  restore  Romanism  and  teach  theology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1 558,  on  Mary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  and  in  1561  accepted  the  call 
of  pope  Pius  IV  to  Trent,  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
reopened  council.  Soto  died  April  20, 1563.  See  Bi' 
kUoth,  flisp.^  etc  (Hom.  1672),  li,  199  sq.— Herzog,  Real" 
Emyklop,  s.  v. 

Sotw^ell  (properly  Southwell,  Lat.  Sotwellui),  Na- 
TnANiBL,  an  English  Jesuit  of  the  17th  century,  is  en- 
titled to  notice  as  one  of  the  historians  of  his  order;  but 
particulars  of  his  life  are  wanting.  Being  employed  to 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  authors  among  the  Jesuits, 
he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Ribadeneira  and  Alegambe 
down  to  his  own  times.  His  improved  edition  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  BiMiot/teca  Scriptomm  Societu- 
tie  JesUf  Optu  inchoatam  a  IL  P,  Petro  Ribadeneira,  et 
productwn  ad  (uumm  1609,  etc,  a  Xathanaelo  SotweUo 
(Rome,  1676,  foU).    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

fitouohai  (or  Bouohaj),  Jkam  Baptistk,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  was  born  at  Satnt-Amand,  near 
Yendome,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  by  his  undc  Re- 
moving to  Paris,  be  gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
all  the  learned,  and  ui  1720  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  also  made  canon  of 
Bodez,  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
of  eloquence  to  the  College  RoyaL  He  died  at  Pari«, 
Aug.  25, 1746.  He  wrote,  Tarns  et  ZUie  (1720) :— .4  u- 
JOfie,  Utiu  text  (1780, 4to) :— ^  slrie,  par  d'  Urfe  (1733) : 
— (Euvre^  Diverses  de  Pellisson  (1735,  3  vols.  8vo/: — 
(EwresdeRoileau  (1735, 1745,  I2mo;  1740,  2  vols.  foL 
and  4to)  i—A  vec  des  Edaircissements  HistoriqueSf  Josepke, 
trad,  par  Antauld  d'A  udHly  (1744, 6  vols.  12mo)  :>-trans- 
lation  into  French,  UEssai  sur  Us  Erreurs  PopukUres  de 
Th,  Brown  (Paris,  1738)  :>-six  DisserUUions,  See  Chal- 
mers, Bioff,  Diet.  8.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouu,  Biog,  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Sonchon,  Adolf  Fziedrioh,  a  German  theologi- 
an,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  10, 1807.  He  studied 
theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1830  he  entered  upon  his  first 
ministerial  duties  in  Strasburg  in  the  Uckermark.  In 
1834  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  first  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Church  in  the  Louisenstadt,  and  in  1854  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Krumma- 
cher  preached  before  him.  Soon  after  1854  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  consistory.  Early  in  1878  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  bodily 
infirmities,  and  died  at  Mirow,  in  ^lecklcnborg-Strelitz, 


Aug.  27, 1878.  SoochoD  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  Beriin,  and  enriched  the  homiletieal  litera- 
ture by  his  eoUectionB  of  sermons  on  the  goepels  and 
epistles  of  the  Christian  year,  his  sermons  on  the  passion 
oif  Christ,  and  other  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  BiUioth, 
Theologica,  ii,  1241  sq.     {K  P.) 

Souchon,  Fran9ol8,  a  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Alais,  Nov.  19, 1785,  and  was  early  sent  by  bis  par- 
ents, who  were  simple  artisans,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  talents  under  the  tuition  of  David,  and  after- 
wards of  Gros.  He  soon  began  to  paint  sacred  subjects 
for  a  livelihood,  and  in  1823  accompanied  his  friend 
Sigalon  to  Rome,  where  he  aided  Michael  Angelo  on  hia 
cartoons.  In  1888  he  was  made  professor  in  the  schoc^ 
of  design  at  Lille,  but  retired  in  1853,  and  died  April  5, 
1857.  His  works  are  of  nooderate  merit.  See  Hoefer, 
^^ouv,  Biog,  GeMraUf  s.  v. 

SouflQot,  Jacques  Germain,  a  French  architect,  waa 
bora  at  Trenci,  near  Auxerre,  in  1713  (or  1714).  His 
father  desired  him  to  study  law,  but  he  evinced  so  strong 
a  taste  for  architecture  that  he  was  allowed  to  choose 
that  profession.  Travelling  in  Italy  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies, his  assiduity  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
duke  of  St.  Aigiiau,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See,  who  secured  him  favors.  Returning  to  France,  be 
was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Lyons  as  architect, 
and  built  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Exchange,  Conoert-room,  and 
Theatre  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  Tuileries,  besides 
being  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors.  The  com- 
mission to  rebuild  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was 
given  him,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1756.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  the  Order  of  St  Michel,  and 
was  nominated  commissioner  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  buildings.  Envy  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  fame  of  Soufflot,  and  so  vexed  him  that  he 
was  hastened,  before  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  to  his  death,  Aug.  29  (30),  1780.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  G^nirale,  s.  v. ,  Cresy,  Lives  of  A  rchitects,  s.  v. 

Soul  (prop.  f}V^,  irvivpaf  the  rational  spirit;  but  oc- 
casionally C&3,  ^fvxht  tb®  animal  principle  of  life),  that 
viul,  immaterial,  active  substance,  or  principle,  in  man 
whereby  he  perceives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wills. 
The  rational  soul  is  simple,  uncompounded,  and  imma- 
terial, not  composed  of  matter  and  form ;  for  matter  can 
never  think  and  move  of  itself  as  the  soul  doesi  In  the 
fourth  volume  of  tlie  Afemoirs  of  the  Literary  and  PhUo- 
sophfcal  Society  of  Manchester  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injured  without  affecting  the  act  of  thought.  It  wiU  be 
difficult  for  any  man  to  peruse  this  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  modem  theory  of  the  Materialists  is 
shaken  from  its  very  foundation.    See  Materialism. 

The  soul  is  rather  to  be  described  as  to  its  operation 
than  to  be  defined  as  to  its  essence.  Various,  indeed, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  its 
substance.  In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  Utpi 
^vx^Ci  Aristotle  has  given  two  definitions  of  IL  In  the 
first  of  these  he  calls  it  **the  Entelechy  (EvrtXixiui), 
or  first  form  of  an  organized  body  which  has  potential 
life."  The  Epicureans  thought  it  a  subtile  air,  composed 
of  atoms,  or  primitive  corpuscles.  The  Stoics  maintained 
it  was  a  flame,  or  portion  of  heavenly  light.  The  Car- 
tesians make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  soul.  Critias, 
a  Sophist,  regarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum 
of  the  soul.  According  to  Plato,  **  The  first  or  invisible 
element  of  the  soul  in  man  is  the  instrument  of  rational 
cognition,  the  other  element  is  the  organ  of  perception 
and  representation.  With  this  soul,  having  its  seat  in 
the  head,  are  combined  the  courageous  and  the  appeti- 
tive souls,  the  whole  resembling  the  composite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds."  Aristotle  distinguished  several 
forms  of  soul,  viz.  the  ratiofutlf  which  is  purely  spiritiul, 
and  infused  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God ;  the 
appetitire,  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will— the 
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motiee  of  locomotion ;  the  iemtive^  which,  beioji^  com- 
mon to  man  and  brutes,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the 
element,  and  is  the  cause  of  sensation  and  feelings  and, 
lastly,  the  vegetative  soul,  or  principle  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  as  the  first  is  of  understanding,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  animal  life. 

Modern  philosophy  has  made  many  attempts  to  define 
the  soul,  of  which  we  give  the  following  resume.  "  It 
is  not  /  that  thinks,  but  it  thinks  in  me  \  and  it  is  not 
/  that  am,  but  it  is  something  in  me**  (Hsggesen,  Zeit- 
$chr,  van  Fichte,  xxxiv,  1&8).  "  Spirit  is  a  substance, 
immediately  immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  which  think- 
ing is  immediately  the  form  of  activity.  Spirit  is  think- 
ing substance ,  the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the 
entire  organism"  (ChalybaUs,  ibid,  xx,  69).  "  We  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions. 
This  essence  is  the  souL  It  must  stand  with  other  real 
essences  in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generation 
in  it  of  manifold  internal  conditions.  In  brief,  the  soul 
needs  the  body,  the  body  needs  the  souV*  (Cornelius, 
Zeitschr.fUr  exacte  Philosophie,  iv,  99-102).  "  In  the 
organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences, 
one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self-con- 
sciousness; this  atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  inter- 
penetrates the  entire  organism  and  occupies  space  as  a 
centre,  is  the  sour  (Drossbach,  J/armonie  der  Ergebmisse 
d,  Natur/orschung,  p.  101>129,  229).  "  The  phenomena 
of  body  and  soul  hang  together  as  internal  and  external 
plienomena  of  the  same  essence.  This  primary  essence 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena themselves  in  the  unity  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness. The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper 
phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that 
which  appears  of  it  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a  common 
essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally  as 
soul"  (Fechner,  Physical,  vnd  philotoph,  Alometdehre^  2d 
ed.  p.  258,  259).  ** The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature;  it 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense"  (J.  G.  Fichte, 
Grundlage  d  get,  WissensclujftsUhre,  1794, 1802).  "  The 
fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from 
the  organism,  capable  of  reflection  upon  itaelf,  that  is,  of 
consciousness."  "^  Soul  and  body  are  diverse  substances, 
but  in  the  most  intimate  union  and  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion.  It  is  the  idea  of  ita  body."  "  Every  soul  acquires 
for  itself  an  organic  body.  The  external  material  body 
is  but  the  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
soul  and  life"  (L  H.  Fichte,  Zeiitchr.  xii,  246;  xxv, 
176-178).  **  Spirit  is  but  a  higher  potency,  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  development  of  the  animal  soul,  and  the 
animal  soul  itself  is  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  vital  force 
of  the  phint.  These  three  principles  are  in  man,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  self-consciousness,  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  Ego"  (Fischer,  Meiaphgtik,  p.  86-88;  Sitz  der 
^eefe,p.8,16).  "The  soul  is  a  substantial  essence.  The 
inmost  essence,  the  Ego,  is  unattainable  to  our  cognition" 
(Frohschammer,  A  thendum,  ii,  1 16, 1 19).  '*  The  body  is 
the  same  life  as  the  soul,  and  yet  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without  body  would  be 
nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is  true.  The  soul  pos- 
its and  produces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
it  is  omnipresent"  (Hegel,  Werkef  v,  16;  viii,  22, 23;  xv, 
339 ;  xviii,  29, 98).  "  We  have  no  cognition  of  what  b 
strictly  the  essence  of  our  souL  We  cannot  reach  the  Ego 
itself  with  our  consciousness;  we  can  only  reach  it  in 
the  constantly  shifting  modifications,  as  it  thinks,  feels, 
wiib,  especially  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  representa- 
tion." **  The  soul  is  a  simple  essence  without  parts,  and 
without  plurality  in  its  quality,  whose  intellectual  man- 
ifoldness  is  conditioned  by  a  varied  concurrence  with 
other  and  yet  real  essences"  (Herimrt,  Werke,  i,  198,  etc.). 
**The  Ego  is  an  absolute  unity,  and,  as  it  b  no  object  of 
outwMd  sense,  is  immaterial*,  and  though  it  b  present 
in  space,  and  operates  in  it,  occupies  no  space  and  has 
no  special  place  in  the  body.    The  body  is,  rather,  but 


the  form  of  the  soul;  and  birth,  life,  and  death  are  but 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  souL  The  conception  of 
soul  can  only  be  reached  bv  deductions"  (Kant,  FoWip- 
sm^en  Uber  Meiapkgsik,  p.  183.254;  Wake,  vii,  60-78). 
^  The  vhcU  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  comes  as  little  into 
view  as  does  the  essential  nature  of  things  in  general; 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself  remuns  unknown 
to  us  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  within  which  akne 
its  life  unfolds  itself.  The  soul  b  also  the  focus  into 
which  flow  together  the  movements  of  the  bodily  life 
that  play  hither  and  thither.  The  soul  neither  arises 
from  the  body  nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  forth  from  the 
substance  of  the  infinite  with  the  same  substantiality 
which  pertains  to  all  the  actual  in  nature  that  has 
sprung  from  the  same  Infinite  source.  Our  personali- 
ty b  not  composed  of  body  and  soul;  rather  does  our 
true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  souL  The  spirit  b 
something  higher  than  the  soul.  In  the  spirit  b  the 
unity  of  our  being,  our  true  Ego.  The  soul  b  bnt  an 
element  in  its  service.  At  death  the  soul  passes  away, 
the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  exbtence"  (Lotze,  3ft£ro£o#- 
mus ;  Streitschr\fien,  i,  138).  ^  The  soul,  the  conscious- 
ness a  potteriorif  b  nothing  but  the  individual  being,  so 
far  as  it  b  conscious,  and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought 
of,  apart  from  that  individual  being"  (Schellwien,  Segn 
und  Bewusstsegnj  p.  1 17, 122).  "  The  Ego  which  now  ap- 
prehends itself  as  sentient  or  percipient,  now  as  putting 
forth  effort,  willuig,  etc,  knows  itself  at  the  same  time 
as  one  and  the  same,  the  same  abiding  self.  It  b  but 
an  expression  of  this  consciousness  of  unity  when  we 
speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to  it  thb  or  that 
predicate ;  that  is,  when  we  dbtinguish  our  own  soul, 
with  ita  manifold  chamcteristics,  from  ourselves,  and  in 
thb  act  implicitly  contrast  ourselves  as  unity  with  the 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellectual  life"  (Ul- 
rici,  Glauben  und  Wiuen^  p.  64-66 ;  Zeitsdir,  van  Fickte, 
xxxvi,  232 ;  Gott  u.  die  Natur,  p.  414-417). 

Modern  philosophers  in  Germany  thus  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  ^x4  (Setle)  and  irvtvfia  iGeitt),  or 
spirit  and  soul ;  but  they  reverse  the  relative  significance 
of  these  terms.  I'rof.  G.  11 .  Schubert  savs  that  the  »oul  b 
the  inferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature,  while  the  spirit 
is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely  ra- 
tional, the  lofty  and  di  vine.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  (q.v.)  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  ma}*,  it  has  been  thought,  have  formed  the 
basb  upon  which  thb  mental  dualism  has  been  founded. 
The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in  the 
use  of  the  words  soul  and  mind  is,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  mind  of  man  we  refer  more  to  the  various  powen 
which  it  possesses,  or  the  various  operations  which  it 
performs;  and  in  speaking  of  the  soul  of  man  we  refer 
rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  being. 
The  following  dbting^bhing  features  of  spirit,  mind, 
and  soul  have  been  given:  "The  first  denotes  the  ani- 
mating faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  inspiring 
principle,  the  spring  of  energy,  and  the  prompter  of  ex- 
ertion; the  second  b  the  recording  power,  the  preserver 
of  impressions,  the  storer  of  deductions,  the  nurse  of 
knowledge,  and  the  parent  of  thought;  the  last  b  the 
disembodied,  ethereal,  selPconscious  being,  concentrating 
in  itself  aU  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  human  excel- 
lences, every  generous  affection,  every  benevolent  dis- 
position, every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobling 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration"  (The  Purpose  of 
Existence  [  1850,'l2mo],  p.  79).  '¥vxni  V^rit^  «^hen  con- 
sidered separately,  signifies  the  principle  of  life;  ywQ, 
mindj  the  principle  of  intelligence.  According  to  Plo- 
taroh,  spirit  b  the  cause  and  beginning  of  motion^  and 
mind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respect  to  motion.  To- 
gether they  signify  an  intelligent  souL  Tbns  we  say 
the  "  immortality"  of  the  soul,  and  the  "powers"  of  the 
mind  (Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Science^  8.T.).    See  Mnnx 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  three  principles  are  recognised 
(see  especially  1  Thess.  v,  23)  as  essential  components 
of  roan— the  #oiJ(ni'i,  n-rcvfuz),  the  ^irit  (^?W,  Vtort)t 
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and  the  botfy  O^^t  <rap|  or  <rw/«a);  bat  these  are  not 
accurately,  much  leas  acientificftllyf  defined.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  elements  clearlj  correspond  to  the 
material  or  physical  and  the  immaterial  or  spiritoal 
parts  of  man's  nature,  i.  e.  the  soul  and  the  body,  as 
ordinarily  defined  by  modem  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists; but  the  middle  term,  the  ''spirit,"  is  hard  to  be 
distinguished.  Yet  in  all  earthly  creatures,  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  clearly  observable  a 
principle,  inherent  indeed  in  the  body,  and  yet  distinct 
from  the  rational  faculty  of  man  or  the  instioctive  in- 
telligence of  brutes.  This  is  usually  styled  **  the  animate 
principle,"  or  briefly  life.  It  is  this  which  moulds  the 
whole  physical  organism,  and  for  this  end  controls,  and 
to  a  large  degree  overrides,  mere  chemical  and  inorganic 
laws,  producing  combinations  and  results  impossible  to 
unvitalized  substance.  This  power  or  essence^for  it 
has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  it  bo  distinct  from 
or  a  mere  result  of  the  combination  of  soul  and  body — 
has  hitherto  elude<l  the  analysis  of  scientific  and  pbll<>> 
sophical  research,  and  it  will  probably  remain  an  in- 
scrutable secret;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  separate  element 
of  human  and  animal  nature  to  warrant  the  distinctive 
use  of  a  special  term  for  it  by  the  Biblical  writers  (which 
is  carefully  observed  by  them  in  the  original,  although 
frequently  obscured  in  the  English  version).  Thus 
spirit  (1Z9B3,  ^wxn)  '^  ntyet  applied  to  God  or  to  angelic 
beings,  who  are  incorporeal;  nor, on  the  other  hand,  is 
soul  (n^*^,  jrvivfia)  ever  used  of  beasts  (except  in  Ecdes. 
iii,  19, 21,  where  it  is  evidently  employed  out  of  its  proper 
sense  for  the  sake  of  uniformity).  Yet  U/e  (njn)  is  as- 
cribed equally  to  all  these  classes  of  existence,  although 
those  only  who  have  bodies  are  endowed  with  the  or- 
ganic locomotive  principle  (Gen.  i,  20 ;  ii,  7).  See  Psy- 
chology. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Baxter,  On  the  Soul; 
Drew,  Immata-ialUy  atid  Immortality  of  the  Soulf  Dod- 
dridge, T^Mtures,  p.  92-97 ;  Flavel,  On  the  Soul ;  Locke,  On 
the  Understanding ;  Bloore,  Jmmortalifjf  of  the  Soul ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist»  of  Philosophy,    See  Spirit. 

SOUL,  ImMATEBIALITY  of.      See  lM3IATERLiUTV. 

SOUL,  Immortality  of.    See  Immortality. 

SOUL,  Origin  of.  Respecting  the  manner  of  the 
propagation  of  the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
the  sacred  writers  say  nothing.  The  text  (Ecdes.  xii, 
7)  gives  us,  indeed,  clearly  to  understand  that  the  soul 
comes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from  the  body, 
but  what  this  manner  is  it  does  not  inform  us.  The 
texts  (Isa.  xlii,  6;  Job  xii,  10)  which  are  frequently 
cited  in  this  connection  merely  teach  that  God  gave  to 
roan  breath  and  /t/V,  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this  subject. 
Nor  can  anything  respecting  the  manner  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  soul  be  determined  from  the  appellation 
Father  of  spirits,  which  was  commonly  given  to  God 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  occurs  in  Ueb.  xii,  9  (see 
Wettstein,  ad  loc,).  This  appellation  implies  nothing 
more  than  that  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of 
the  same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
produces  spirits.  It  is  doubtless  founded  upon  the  de- 
scription of  God  (Numb,  xyi,  22)  as  *Hhe  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh."  The  whole  inquiry,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  human  souls  is  exclusively  philo- 
sophical, and  scriptural  authority  can  be  adduced  nei- 
ther for  nor  against  any  theory  which  we  may  choose 
to  adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philosophical  nat- 
ure of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  by  in 
systematic  theology,  considering  the  influence  which  it 
has  upon  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
It  is  on  account  of  its  connection  with  this  single  doc- 
trine (for  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any  oth- 
er) that  it  has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
usually  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
soul  which  was  most  favorable  to  the  views  which  they 
entertained  respecting  the  native  character  of  man. 


Hence  the  followers  of  Augnstine  and  of  Pelagius,  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity, are  uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  souL  There  have 
been  three  principal  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  which 
will  now  be  stated. 

1.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre -existence  of  Souls, — 
Those  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Praexisti- 
ani,  affirm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  however,  are  not 
united  with  the  body  before  man  is  begotten  or  bom 
into  the  world.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras^ 
Plato,  and  his  followers,  and  of  the  Cabalists  among  the 
Jews.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  originally 
destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; others,  with  Plato,  that  it  pertained  originally  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  is  incarcerated  in  the  body  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  which  it  committed  in  its  heav- 
enly state.  This  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
entire  system  of  the  Platonists,  and  held  that  the  soul 
was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  etc  Priscillianns  and 
his  followers  either  held  these  views  or  were  acoused  of 
holding  them  by  Augustine  (De  Hares,  c  70).  All  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
divine  nature.  Thb  is  true  of  Orlgen,  who  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  saying  that  souls  sinned  before  they 
were  united  with  a  body,  in  which  they  were  impris- 
oned as  a  punishment  for  their  sins  (see  Huetius,  in  his 
Oriffemana,  lib.  ii,  c  2,  quassU  6).  The  pre-existence  ol 
the  soul  was  early  taught  by  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  cum 
Tryphone  Jud,),  This  has  been  the  common  opinion 
of  Christian  mystics  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
They  usually  adhere  to  the  Platonic  theon%  and  regard 
the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it 
proceeds  and  to  which  It  will  again  return.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  because  it  is  suppcwed  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  the  mystics  be  ex- 
cepted, it  has  been  left  iJmost  without  an  aid vocate  ever 
since  the  time  of  Augustine. 

2.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Creation  of  the  SouL^The 
advocates  of  this  theory,  called  Creatiani,  believe  that 
the  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God  whenever  the 
body  is  begotten.  A  passage  in  Aristotle  (/>e  Gener,  ii, 
3)  was  supposed  to  contain  this  doctrine— at  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  the  schoolmen ;  and,  in  truth,  Aristotle 
appears  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoret,  among  the 
fathers  in  the  Greek  Church,  were  of  this  opinion,  and 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  schoolmen  almost  universally  professed  this  doc- 
trine, and  generally  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  with  whom 
the  schoolmen,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  in  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  native  character  of  man ;  for  these 
views  derived  a  very  plausible  vindication  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by 
God  when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The  argu- 
ment was  this:  If  God  created  the  souls  of  men,  he 
must  have  made  them  either  pure  and  holy  or  impure 
and  sinful.  The  latter  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
the  native  depravity  of  the  heart  must  be  rejected.  To 
affirm  that  God  made  the  heart  depraved  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.  The  theory  of  the  Creatiani  was  at  first  favored 
by  Augustine,  but  he  rejected^ it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how 
it  was  employed  by  the  Pelagians.  It  has  continued, 
however,  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  in  this 
follow  after  the  schoolmen,  like  them  making  little  of 
native  depravity,  and  much  of  the  freedom  of  man  in 
spiritual  things.  Among  the  Protestant  teachers,  Me- 
lancthon  was  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Creaii- 
am,  although,  after  the  time  of  Luther,  another  hypoth- 
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MIS,  which  will  ahortly  be  notioed,  was  rweived  with 
much  approbation  by  Protestants.  Still  many  distin* 
gttished  Lutheran  teaohera  of  the  17th  ceiitory  followed 
Melaucthon  in  his  views  eoncerning  this  doctrine — e.  g. 
G.  Calixtus.  In  the  Beformed  Churoh,  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  now  considering  has  had  far  more  advo- 
cates than  any  other,  though  even  they  have  not  agreed 
in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther  would  have  this 
subject  left  without  being  determined,  and  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

8.  The  Ifypotkais  of  the  Propagathn  of  the  SouL — 
According  to  thu  theor}*,  the  souls  of  children,  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their  parents. 
These  two  suppositions  may  be  made :  Either  the  souls 
of  children  exist  in  their  parents  as  real  bein^  (entia)-— 
like  the  seed  in  plants,  and  so  have  been  propagated 
from  Adam  through  successive  generations,  which  is 
the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  Thiodide^  i,  91 — or  they 
exist  in  their  parents  merely  poteniiallyy  and  come  from 
them  per  propaginem  or  tradHcenu  Hence  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  are  called  TradudanL  This  opinicm 
agrees  with  what  Epicurus  says  of  human  seed,  that  it 
is  irtufiaToc  rk  xai  if^X''C  dxwnrafffitu  This  hypothe- 
sis formerly  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Western  Chureh. 
According  to  Jerome,  both  Tertnlltan  and  Apollinaris 
were  advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  even  **  maxima  pars 
Occidentalium**  (see  EpUt.  ad  Marcellin.),  Tertullian 
entered  very  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  his  work  De  Amtnn,  c  25  sq.,  where  he  often  uses  the 
word  iradux ;  but  he  is  very  obscure  in  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Pelagians  have  been  most  generally  inclined  (see 
No.  2),  though  many  who  were  rigorously  orthodox 
would  have  nothing  definitely  settled  upon  this  subject. 
Even  Augustine,  who  in  some  passages  favored  the 
Creatiani,  affirmed  in  his  book  I>e  Oriffine  Anima 
<*  nullum  (sententiam)  temere  affirmare  oportebiL" 
Since  the  Reformation  this  theory  has  been  more  ap- 
proved than  any  other,  not  only  by  philosopherB  and 
naturalists,  but  also  by  the  Lutheran  Chureh.  Luther 
himself  appeared  much  inclined  towards  it,  although  he 
did  not  declare  himself  distinctly  in  its  favor.  But  in 
the  Formula  Concordim  it  was  distinctly  taught  that 
the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  was  propagated  by  parents 
in  ordinary  generation.  The  reason  why  this  theory  is 
so  much  preferred  by  theologians  is  that  it  affords  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
in  the  souls  of  our  first  progenitors  the  souls  of  all  their 
posterity  existed  potentially,  and  the  souls  of  the  former 
were  polluted  and  sinful,  those  of  the  latter  must  be  so 
too.  This  hypothesb  is  not,  however,  free  from  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  some 
philosophical  opinions  which  are  universally  received. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  easily  conceive  bow  genera- 
tion and  propagation  can  take  place  without  extentionf 
but  wo  cannot  predicate  extension  of  the  soul  without 
making  it  a  material  substance,  Tertullian  and  other 
of  the  fathers  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  gpirii  in  general,  is  not  perfectly  pure  and  simple, 
but  of  a  refined  material  nature,  of  which,  consequently, 
exteruion  may  be  predicated.  With  these  opinions  the 
theory  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  agrees  perfectly  well, 
certainly  far  better  than  with  the  opinions  which  we  en- 
tertain respecting  the  nature  of  spirit,  although  even 
with  these  opinions  we  cannot  be  sure  that  a  spiritual 
generation  and  propagation  are  impossible ;  for  we  do 
not  understand  the  true  nature  of  spirit,  and  cannot 
therefore  determine  with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not 
possible  respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomena  which  seem  to  favor  the  theory  now  under 
consideration ;  and  hence  it  has  always  been  the  favorite 
theory  of  psychologists  and  physicians.  The  natural  dis- 
position of  children  not  unfrequently  resembles  that  of 
their  parents,  and  the  mental  excellences  and  imperfec- 
tions of  parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by  their 
children  as  any  bodily  attributes.  Again,  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  at  first  weak,  and 


attain  their  full  development  and  perfection  only  by 
dow  degrees.  Many  more  phdiomeBa  of  the  nme  son 
might  be  mentioned.  But  after  all  th^t  may  be  aaid« 
we  must  remain  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  human  soul.  Important  objections  can  be  urged 
against  these  arguments  and  any  others  that  might  be 
offered.  If  the  metaphysical  theoiy  of  the  entire  sim- 
plicity of  the  human  soul  be  admitted,  the  whole  sub- 
ject remains  involved  in  total  darkueea. — ^£^o*PPk  Christ, 
TheoL  p.  200  sq. 

SOUL,  Prk-kxistexcb  op.    See  pRE-KZXBTKsiTa. 

Soul-bell,  the  knell  tolled  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son.   See  Passikg-belu 

Soul-oakes,  a  term  used  for  the  gi/ls  of  sweet- 
ened bread,  anciently  distributed  at  the  church-doMS 
on  All-souls'-day.  (Nov.  2)  by  the  rich  to  the  poor. 
They  were  frequently  stamped  with  the  impression  of 
a  cross,  or  were  triangular  in  form.  They  were  givoi 
away  with  inscriptions  on  paper  or  parehmenfi,  soliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  receivers  for  the  souls  of  certain  de- 
parted persons,  whose  names  were  thus  put  on  record. 
Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  block-printing  con- 
sist of  **  soul-papers,"  as  they  were  termecL — ^Lee,  Cr/oss. 
of  Liturgical  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sonl-chimef  the  ringing  of  the  passing  or  noiil  belL 

Sonl-masB,  mass  for  the  dead. 

Soul-papers.    See  Sout^-cakks. 

Sonre-cot,  or  Sottl'a  Scot,  the  payment  made 
at  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest  in  whose  church  the 
service  for  the  departed  had  been  said. 

Saol-seat,  that  place  where  the  friends  of  a  de- 
parted Christian,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  offered  alms,  at 
or  near  the  high-altar,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  the 
benefit  of  the  Chureh,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  de- 
parted soul.  While  offering,  they  recited  the  psalm  De 
Projunditf  and  then  a  versicle  and  response,  asking  for 
eternal  rest  and  peace  for  the  person  passing  away. — Lee, 
Glo$s,  of  Liturgical  Termt,  s.  v. 

Sool-aenrlce,  mass  for  the  departed. 

Soul-Bleep  is  the  name  given  to  one  among  the 
many  conceptions  entertained  by  the  human  mind  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  It  assumes  that  the  soul  sleeps  so  long  as  the 
body  lies  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  will  arise  together 
with  the  body  at  the  Resurrection.  The  term  /MfcAo- 
pannychiam  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied  to  this  doctrine  be- 
cause it  teaches  a  continuous  night  for  the  soul  **  until 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise"  (2  Fet.  i,  19), 
or  until  the  eternal  day  shall  begin  in  which  there 
is  no  more  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  (Sev. 
xxi,  25 }  xxii,  5).  The  doctrine  of  psychopannyehism 
originated  in  the  East  among  the  Arabian  and  Ar- 
menian sects,  and  from  thence  spread  into  the  West 
of  Europe.  Traces  of  it  are  found  with  several  of  the 
Chureh  fathers.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Ferrara  (1488)  and  of  Florence  (1489),  earlier  by  that 
of  Lyons  (1274),  and  later,  in  the  16th  century,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vi,  25).  Pope  John  XXII  (died 
1804),  however,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  souTs  sleep 
himself,  and  openly  promulgated  the  view  that  the 
souls  of  the  pious  dead  do  not  see  the  face  of  God  until 
after  the  body  has  been  raised.  Later,  after  the  rise  of 
Ptotestantism,  certain  of  the  Socinians'  and  also  of  the 
Arminians  showed  themselves  indined  to  hold  an  indef- 
inite, not  thoroughly  apprehended,,  psychopannyehism ; 
and  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  allowed  the  doctrine  to  at- 
tain to  its  complete  development  among  their  adhe- 
rents. Calvin  repeatedly  rejected  it,  first  in  his  treatise 
De  Ptychopamtgchia  (1534),  and  afterwards  in  his  TVo^ 
tatut  Var,  ii,  449  sq.  etc.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  sleep 
as  correct.  A  related  error  is  that  of  the  souVs  death, 
which  was  taught  as  early  as  A.D.  248  by  the  Arabian 
Thnetopgi/chitet  (q.  v.).    Peter  Pomponatios  (died  1625) 
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beeame  espedally  prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  his  activity  led  pope  Leo  X  to  con* 
demn  this  and  other  similar  errors  disseminated  since 
the  time  of  Avenoes. 

The  errors  in  question  are  based  in  part  upon  certain 
expressions  in  the  Scriptares  (see  Job  xiv,  11, 12;  Psa. 
vi,  5;  Izxxviiif  11;  cxv,  17,  18;  Isa.  xxxviii*  18;  1 
Tbess.  iv,  18-15;  ▼,  10).  The  exposition  of  such  pas- 
sages by  which  soul -sleep  is  proved  certainly  rests 
on  a  misconception,  since  the  New-Test,  language  does 
not  refer  to  the  soul's  sleep  nor  to  the  soul*s  death, 
but  simply  to  the  soul's  rest  (see  Rev.  xiv,  18,  where 
the  dead  are  described  ub  bietted).  The  Old -Test, 
language  usually  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  theory 
merely  regards  the  life  of  this  earth  as  a  period  of 
gracious  opportunity  and  privilege  which  comes  to 
end  at  death  (see  Heb.  ix,  27 ;  John  ix,  4).  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  Old-Test,  revelation  was  incom- 
plete; it  does  not  disclose  ever>'thing  with  reference 
to  eschatological  questions^  as  in  other  departments  of 
inqniry,  and  much  is  left  for  the  New-Test,  revelation 
to  perfect.  But  the  earlier  revelation  contains  no  error 
that  might  contradict  New-Test,  truth. 

The  principsl  basis  for  the  soul-sleep  view  is  found, 
however,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  assumption 
that  death  causes  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  human  being.  This  point  has  been 
met  by  r^^arding  the  Uving  toul  (Gen.  ii,  7)  as  a  con- 
crete real,  and  not  simply  abstract  being;  but  more  sat- 
isfactorily by  the  scriptural  statement  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  soul  after  deatb,/roi»  keneeforih  (Rev.  xiv,  18) — 
in  other  words,  by  the  iaiermediale  $UUfy  which  is  to 
continue  until  the  final  redintegration  of  the  tntire  man 
and  of  the  race  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection. 
This  latter  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  by  Calvin,  fnstv- 
tutes,  iii,  25.  (See  also  Ursinus,  MittelzuMiand  der  Seelen  ,* 
Delitzsch,  BiU.  PsychoL  [Leips.  1859],  p.  889-^94.) 

The  idea  of  soul-sleep  has,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of 
truth  belonging  to  it,  inasmndh  as  death  may  really  be 
likened  to  sleep  as  it  stands  related  to  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. It  actually  does  lead  pious  souls  to  a  sabbatism 
of  rest,  i.  e.  to.  the  hcUapautit  (Heb.  iv,  9-11)  and  the 
amapausit  (Rev.  xiv,  18).  Nor  is  it  aocidentiU  that  the 
God-man  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Sabbathf  and  arose 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week*  Finally,  the  soul-sleep 
theory  claims  in  its  behalf  the  idea  that  the  night 
of  death  is  to  the  sleepers  but  as  a  moment,  however 
long  it  may  seem  to  us  who  have  not  entered  on  its 
experience.  The  views  entertained  by  the  adherents 
of  the  theory  are  not  constant,  however,  and  they  are 
found  sometimes  to  postulate  a  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit  (Ecdes.  xii,  7),  and  at  other  times  to  ignore 
it. 

Bordering  on  the  errors  of  soul-slecp  and  soul-death 
is  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  a  soul-migration,  or  metemp- 
stfchont  (q.  v.),  accompanied  by  no  recollections  of  any 
former  state,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  prei-ious  sleep, 
or  even  death  (see  Lange  [J.  P.],  Positive  Dogmattkf 
p.  1258,  etc).  This  conception  transcends  the  limits 
of  Christian  thought  Sleep  and  night,  death  and 
Shcol,  are  rest  compared  with  such  a  migratory  state. 
The  theory,  associated  with  that  of  pre-extstence,  occurs 
chiefly,  however,  in  Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala. 

In  addition  to  works  already  mentioned,  see  BMcker, 
MittheUuntfen  aus  Loteher's  Samml.  aus  d.  Xlten  u.  \Sfen 
Jahrhundert  vh,  d,  Zustand  dL  Seekn  nach  d  Todt  (1835, 
1836),  I,  ii;  Frantz,  Gebetjur  d.'Todten  im  Zuiammen- 
kang  mil  Cultvs  u;  Lehre  (Nordh.  1857) ;  Hahn,  /^hre 
dL  chriatl  Glauberu  (1858),  p.  20, 425  sq.;  Gdschel.  Lehre 
r.  d,  Utsten  JHngen  (Bertin,  1850) ;  Id.  Der  Afetueh^  nach 
Leiby^SeeU,  u.  Geist  (Leips.  1856).— Herzog,  Real^Encykl 
8.  V.    See  Imtekxkdiate  State;  Mktbmpsychosib, 

Soule.  George,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Willington,  Conn.,  Oct.  1*2, 1823.  He  studied  at 
Amherst  College,  and,  completing  the  course,  graduated 
in  1847.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  £ast  Windsor  The- 
ological Seminaiy,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 


and  then  went  to  the  UnionThMktgioal  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  the  East  Wind- 
sor Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  wu 
ordained  Oct.  18, 1851,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  after  which  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  at  Hampton,  and  was  installed  pastor  in 
1853,  and  continued  in  this  relation,  honored,  beloved, 
and  successful,  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1867.    (W.  P.  a) 

Soule,  Jaetna,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churoh,  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  SepL 
1, 1807.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Oneida  Conference  on  trial  in  1837.  He 
received  his  ordination  as  deacon  in  1839,  and  elder  in 
1841.  He  was  transfenred  to  the  Peoria  (afterwards  the 
Central  Illinois)  Conference  in  1856.  He  died  while  la- 
boring at  Molinc,  Oct.  25, 1859.  ^  He  was  a  useful  min- 
ister and  a  faithful  pastor."  See  Minutes  o/ Annual 
Conferences,  1860,  p.  259. 

Soule,  Joelina,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Bristol,  Hancock  Cck, 
Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781.  He  was  converted  in  June,  1797, 
and  began  to  travel  in  1708  with  Joshua  Taylor,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  admitted  into  the  New  England 
0>nference  the  next  year.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder,  and  ser\*ed  as  such  (with  one  3'ear's  ex- 
ception) until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  book  agent 
in  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  stationed  in  New  York 
city,  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1824 
was  elected  to  the  episcopacy.  When  the  Church  di- 
vided in  1845,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Southern 
section,  continuing  in  the  bishopric  He  died  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.; March  6, 1867.  Mr.  Soule  was  for  four 
years  (1816-19)  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  and 
in  1808  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence, which  now  appears  in  the  Discipline,  "In  the 
pulpit  he  was  slow,  elaborate,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  imagination  or  figurative  illustrations,  but  strongly 
fortified  in  the  main  positions  of  his  subject,  and  vigor- 
ous in  1*1  vie.  His  discourses  showed  more  breadth  than 
depth,  but  were  often  overwhelmingly  impressive.  See 
SUvens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Ch,  iv,  44-49. 

Souls,  Cure  of,  the  technical  term  by  which  the 
canon  law  describes  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pas- 
tor, no  matter  of  what  degree  of  divinity,  over  the  spir- 
itual concerns  of  a  flock ;  and  the  words  especially  im- 
ply the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments.  In  this 
sense,  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  two  classes  of  benefices,  or  church-livings — 
"  benefices  with,"  and  "  benefices  without,"  the  cure  of 
souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries,  prebends,  and 
the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "simple 
benefices.**  Of  the  former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial 
cures,  and,  still  more,  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. — Chambers^s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sound-holeBi  perforations  in  the  wooden  shutters 
of  the  belfry^windows  in  chureh-towers,  for  the  emission 
of  the  sound  of  the  bells.  In  eariy  times  they  were  sim- 
ply horizontal  divisions  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planks.  Afterwards  the  perforations  were  ornamen- 
tal in  character,  shaped  like  a  trefoil  or  quatrefoil,  and 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  the  structure. 

Sounding-board,  a  board  or  structure,  canopy  or 
tester,  with  a  flat  surface,  suspended  over  a  pulpit  to 
prevent  the  sound  of  the  preacher  s  voice  from  ascend- 
ing, and  thus  sending  it  out  farther  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

Sourdla,  FrauQoie  d'Escoubleau,  cardinal  of 
was  bom  in  1575  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  house,  origi- 
nally from  Poictou.  In  youth  he  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Nevers  to  Kome  in  a  military  capacity,  but  suddenly 
entered  holy  orders  under  the  good  graces  of  Clement 
YIII,  and  was  furnished  with  the  rich  deaner}'  of  Au- 
brac  By  solicitation  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (H^Iarch  8,  1698) ;  and 
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waB  nominated  as  arcbbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1599,  while 
yet  a  deacon.  He  establiBhed  a  great  number  of  relig- 
ious bouses,  and  assisted  at  the  elections  of  popes  Leo 
XI  and  Paul  Y.  He  eventually  became  embroiled  with 
the  civil  authorities,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1628.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog»  GeMrale,  s.  v. 

Sonrdia,  Henri  d'Escoublb  au  dk,  a  French  prel- 
ate, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1593,  and  was 
early  provided  with  several  considerable  benefices,  and 
in  1629  succeeded  hb  brother  as  archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  was  associated  with  Richelieu  in  State  affairs,  but 
ultimately  became  involved  in  troubles  which  ended 
only  with  Richelieu's  death  (Dec.  4,  1642),  when  De 
Sourdis  returned  to  his  see.  He  died  at  Autcuil,  near 
Paris,  June  18, 1645.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalej 

S.V. 

Souse,  an  ancient  term  for  a  corbel  (q.  v.). 

South,  the  country  or  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
the  Shemite,  standing  with  his  face  to  the  e|st,  supposes 
to  be  on  his  right  hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew 
words,  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to  some  characteristic 
of  the  region  to  which  they  are  respectively  applied. 

1.  2.^3,  niffeb  (root  D!l3  in  Syr.  and  Chald.  to  be  dry), 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  drying  winds 
which  annually  blow  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
''  In  March,"  says  Volney,  **  appear  in  Syria  the  perni- 
cious southerly  winds  with  the  same  circumstances  as 
in  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  their  keaty  which  is  carried  to 
a  degree  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  it  without  having  felt  it;  but  one  can  compare  it  to 
that  of  a  great  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out" 
(^Voyage  en  Si/rie  et  Egypte,  i,  297;  comp.  Luke  xii,  55, 
"When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  there  will 
be  heat;"  and  see  Kitto,  Physical  IJist,  of  Palestine^ 
month  of  March,  p.  221,  222).  The  word  is  occasional- 
ly applied  to  a  parched  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's 
daughter  says  to  her  father,  "Thou  hast  given  me  a 
south,"  or  rather  "  dry  hind ;"  Sasn  V-.K  (Vulg.  taram 
aren^rai) ;  *'give  me  also  springs  of  water"  (Judg.  i,  15; 
oorop.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word  refers  to  those 
arid  regions,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  fertility, 
over  which  the  south  wind  blows  into  Syria.  So  the 
Sept.  and  Tulg.  understood  the  ^  whirlwinds  from  the 
south"  (Isa.  xxi,  1 :  ^c'  ipfjfiovt  turlnnes  ab  AJrtco). 
"The  burden  of  the  beasts  in  the  south"  is  rendered 
rutv  nrpawoStav  tuv  Iv  ry  ipfififp  (xxx,  6).  At  other 
times  the  word  is  rendered  by  voroc  and  Xi>f/,  which 
latter  is  the  Hellenizcd  form  of  Libs,  ventus  ex  Libya^ 
the  south-west  wind,  and,  by  metonymy,  the  quarter 
whence  it  blows.  In  several  instances  the  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters,  thus,  riv  'Saykp 
(Josh.  X,  40) ;  TTJv  ytiv  ^aykfi^  Alex.  d)v  Nayl/3,  al. 
N«y«/3  (xi,  16) ;  Nay</3  v.  r.  'kylfi  (Obad.  19,  20) ;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  corruption,  it  is  apyap  (1  Sam. 
XX,  41),  v.  r.  vfy fiP,  vcye/J,  ipydfi.  The  Vulg.  renders 
the  word  by  "meridies,"  **australls  plaga,"  "tern  meri- 
diana,"  "  auster  ab  Aphrico,"  **  terra  australis."  More  than 
once  the  Sept.  differs  widely  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  thus  in  Ezek.  xxi,  4  [9]  it  renders  'pDX  S^p  by 
dtrb  dirrjjKibJTOv  'iutg  fioppa;  Vulg.  "ab  austro  usque 
ad  aquUoncm ;"  so  also  in  Exod.  xxvi,  18  HaSS  P KD  is 
rendered  trpb^  poppdv ;  Vulg. "  ad  austrum."  It  is  also 
used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  3 ;  Josh. 
XV,  2 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  4 ;  Ezek.  xl,  2 ;  xlvi, 
9,  etc  But  a  further  and  important  use  of  the  word  is 
as  the  name  or  designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying 
at  the  south  of  Judiea,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
Zin,  and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom  or 
Idumsa,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petnea  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8 ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  438).  Thus  Abraham,  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  is  said  to  have  "gone  on  towards 
the  south"  (Gen.  xii,  9),  Sept.  iv  ry  iprifUft,  Aquila 
vorovSf,  Symmachus  er'c  vorovy  and  upon  his  return 
from  Eg^'pt  into  Canaan  he  is  said  to  have  gone  "into 
the  south"  (xiii,  1);  Sept.  «ic  r^v  (pVf'ov;  Vulg.  "ad 


australem  plagam,"  though  be  was  in  fact  then  travel- 
ling northward.  Comp.  ver.  8,  "He  went  from  the 
south  to  Bethel;"  Sept  ei'c  n)v  Ipriftov;  Vulg.  "a  me- 
ridie  in  Bethel."  In  this  region  the  Amalekites  are 
said  to  have  dwelt,  "in  the  land  of  the  south,"  when 
Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan  (NumK 
xiii,  29),  viz.  the  locality  between  Idnmaea  and  Egypt, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  See 
AMALEKtTii.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  in- 
cluded in  the  conqnests  of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  40).  When- 
ever the  Sept.  gives  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  let- 
ters, "Sayifi,  it  always  reUtes  to  this  particular  district. 
To  the  same  region  belongs  the  passage  "Turn  our 
captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  eonth"  (Pta.  cxxvi,  4) : 
Sept,  wff  x€cfiap|DOvc  iv  nf  Nory,  "as  winter  torrents 
in  the  south"  (Vulg.  "  sicut  torrens  in  Austro"),  which 
suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  valleys  during  the  season  of 
rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi,  8;  xxxiv,  18;  xxxv,  8;  xxxvi, 
4, 6).  These  are  dry  in  summer  (Job  vi,  15-18).  The 
Jews  had,  by  their  captivity,  left  their  country  empty 
and  desolate,  but  by  their  return  would  '*  flow  again 
into  it."  Through  part  of  this  sterile  re^on  the  Israel- 
ites must  repass  in  their  vain  application  to  'E^fpt 
(Isa.  xxx,  6;  comp.  Deut.  viii,  15).  It  is  called  the 
Wilderness  of  Judfea  (Matt,  iii,  1 ;  Josh,  xv,  €1 ;  comp. 
Psa.  Ixxv,  6,  Heb.  or  margin;  see  also  Jer.  xvii,  26; 
xxxii,  44;  xxxiii,  14;  Ezra  xx,  46, 47;  xxi,  4;  comp. 
Obad.  19,  20 ;  Zech.  ix,  7).  Through  part  of  this  re- 
gion lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  "which  ia 
desert"  (Acts  viii,  26).  Thus,  as  Drnsius  observes,  the 
word  often  means  not  the  whole  southern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth,  but  a  desert  tract  of  land  to  the  south  of 
Judiea.  Sometimes  it  is  used  i.i  a  relative  sense;  thos 
the  cities  of  Judah  are  called  "  the  cities  of  the  south" 
(Jer.  xiii,  19),  relatively  to  Chaldaea,  expressed  by  "the 
north"  (i,  14;  comp.  iv,  6;  vi,  1).  Jerusalem  itself  is 
called  "  the  forest  of  the  south  field"  or  country,  like  the 
Latin  ager  (Ezek.  xx,  46;  comp.  Gen.  xiv,  7).  See 
Forest.  Egypt  is  also  called  "  the  south ;"  thus, "  the 
king  of  the  south"  (Dan.  xt,  5)  is  Ptolemy  Soter  and 
his  successors;  comp.  ver.  6,  9,  11,  15, 25,-29, 40;  but  in 
the  last-named  verse  Mede  understands  the  Saracens 
from  Arabia  Felix  {Works,  p.  674,  816).    See  South 

COUKTRT. 

2.  fil"^^,  darom,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  is  in  the  Sept  ren- 
dered by  Xi'if/,  Deut.  xxxiii,  23 ;  by  I'uroC)  Ecdea.  i,  6 ; 
xi,  3 ;  Ezek.  xl,  24,  27,  28,  44,  45 ;'  xii,  11 ;  and  by  da- 
Xavoa^  Ezek. xiii,  18 ;  Vulg. "  meridies,"  "auster,"  "au- 
stralis," "  ventus  australis."  This  word  as  a  proper  name 
is  usually  understood  to  be  applied  to  the  southernmost 
part  of  Judaea  in  Job  xxxvii,  17 ;  Eccles.  i,  6 ;  F.zek. 
xxi,  2 ;  xl,  24.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Daroma"  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  de- 
scribe as  extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petnca,  and  from  east 
to  west  as  far  as  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Gerara  and  Beer- 
sheba.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Gaza  there  ia  now  a  spot 
called  Bab  ed-Daron,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the 
fortress  Daron,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
That  fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  convent 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  back,  may 
well  be  identified  with  Darom  as  the  ancient  name  of 
this  territor}'.  In  Deut.  xxxiii,  23  the  Hebrew  word 
is  applied  to  the  sunny  aonthem  slope  of  Kaphtali  to- 
wards the  Lake  Huleh.    See  Darom. 

8.  l^"^?)!  Teyman,  and  its  adverb  {13^*^^),  strictly  what 
lies  to  the  right ;  SepU  voroc,  Xiyf/ ;  and  sometimes  the 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters;  thus,6ai|iav  (Hab. 
iii,  3).  Indeed,  all  the  three  preceding  words  are  8<f  ren- 
dered (Ezek.  XX,  46  [xxi,  2]),Y«  dvBptairov,  tnifpiaov  to 
irpoomrrov  oov  ivi  ^atjidv,  Kal  iwipKe^pov  iiri  iapofi, 
Kal  vpo^fiTiWTOV  iiri  opvfiov  riyovptvov  vayi^,  where 
perhaps  the  vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not  afford 
him  sufficient  variety.  The  Vulg.  here  gives  "viam 
austri,"  "ad  aphricum,"  "ad  saltum  agri  meridiani,** 
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tnd  elsewhere  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  ''meridi- 
ana  pbiga,*'  ** ad  meridiem."  It  occurs  in  Ezod.  xxri,  85; 
Numb.ii,  10;  iit,  29;  x,  6;  Job  is,  9;  xxxix,  26;  Psa. 
Ixxriii,  26 ;  Cant  iv,  16 ;  Isa.  xliii,  6 ;  Hab.  iit|  8 ;  Zech. 
ix,  14 ;  xiv,  4.  In  Zech.  vi,  6  it  denotes  £gypt.  It  is 
poeticidly  used  for  the  south  wind,  like  Shakspeare^s 
''sweet  touth;"  Psa.  Ixxvii,  26,  v6rov,  qfrieum,  and 
Cant,  iv,  16,  voTt ;  for  the  explanation  of  the  latter  see 
North.  Obsenre  that  n3^**t1  and  333  are  interchanged 
in  Exod,  xxvi,  18 ;  xxxvi,  23 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  1.   See  Te- 

MAM. 

4.  y^'Q*^,  yarnhf  also  meaning  the  riykt  side  and  south. 

Thus,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12,  **  Thou  hast  made  the  north  and 
the  south  ;'*  SepL  ^aXavaa ;  Vulg.  mare.  The  word  is 
evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south,  but  also  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  etc.,  the  whole  hemisphere.  Aquila  has 
Bofipav  Kai  ^e^iav ;  Theodotion,  Boppdv  Koi  Norov.  In 
•ome  passages  where  our  translation  renders  the  word 
riffhtf  the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  had  it  ren- 
dered it  south  (1  Sam.  xxiit,  19,  24;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5; 
Job  xxiii,  9). 

6.  *inH,  cheikTy  **  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind" (Job  xxxvii,  9),  literally  ''chamber"  or  " store- 
house," l«  rafiuitnv,  ab  interioribua.  The  full  phrase  oc- 
cors  in  ix,  9,  "j^t)  "^"^^in,  rafitia  votov,  interiara  avitrif 
the  remotest  south ;  perhaps  in  both  these  passages  the 
word  means  the  chambers  or  storehouses  of  the  south 
wind. 

6.  ^S^p,  midbdr,  "  Promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
south"  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6),  literally  "wilderness,"*  curb  ipn- 
fiov,  desertit  moniibut.    See  Dkskrt. 

7.  D^^,  mdffim,  weaier,  "And  gathered  them  out  of 
the  sands,  and  from  the  south"  (Psa.  c\'ii,  3),  ^akaffoa, 
mat'e;  where  Gesenius  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
translated  "west,"  though  it  stands  opposed  to  "iifiS, 
as  it  19  indeed  so  translated  nnder  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  Isa.  xlix,  12.  He  refers  to  Deut.  xxxiii, 
23,  and  Amos  viii,  12,  It  is  also  thus  rendered  in  our 
version  of  the  first  of  these  references,  and  on  the  latter 
we  can  only  refer  to  archbishop  Newcome's  Vernon  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  (Pontefract,  1809),  p.  51,  52. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  v6toc  in  the  geographical 
sense,  fiatrlXurffa  vorovj  refjina  austri,  Matt,  xii,  42 
[see  SiikbaI  and  Luke  xiii,  29;  Rev.  xxi,  13.  The 
word  furrrifippia  is  also  translated  "south"  in  Acts  viii, 
26,  Kara  ftttnififipiaVf  contra  rneruUanunu  It  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  josephus  {Ant,  iv,  5, 2).  In  Sym- 
machus  (I  Sam.  xx,  41)  for  223.    Ilesvchius  defines 

Miofiftfipia'  rd  rov  Nurov  fiipti  Kai  rb  rijc  t'lf^fpoQ 
ftkoov.  The  south-west  Xi^j/  occurs  in  Paul's  ilangerous 
voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  12) ;  "a  haven  of  Crete," /3Xia-oi^a 
Kara  Xi/3a,  respicientem  ad  africumf  by  metonymy  the 
icind  for  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind 
is  mentioned  ver.  13,  voro^f  auster,  and  xxviii,  13.— 
Kitto.    See  Wind. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  south  in  respect*  of  Canaan,  and 
were  therefore  frequently  mentioned  by  that  designa- 
tion. But  from  the  Egyptians  they  may  have  leanied 
the  existence  of  nations  living  still  farther  to  the  south- 
ward, for  representations  of  victories  over  the  negroes, 
and  of  negro  captives,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  tombs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  One  which  is  here  copied 
represents  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  over 
a  negro  chief,  proba- 
bly designed  to  be  the 
type  of  his  nation.  It 
is  evident  that  the  fig- 
ure exhibits  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the 
negro  features  as 
strongly  as  they  are 
found  at  the  present 
day.    Sec  Ethiopia. 


Soath  Conntry  (Sj&S,  Tfigeb,  south,  or,  according  to 
Buxtorf,  Parkhnrst,  and  Gesenius,  arid  or  dry  countrtf). 
There  was  a  certain  tract  of  country  or  portion  of  Pales- 
tine which  was  variously  designated  as  "  Che  South," 
"  the  South  Country,"  or'"  the  Land  of  the  South."  It 
was  so  called  whether  it  lay  to  the  south  or  to  the  north 
of  the  point  from  whence  reference  was  made  to  it,  i.  e. 
by  persons  who  stood  to  the  south  of  it  or  were  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  south,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
lived  to  the  north  of  it  or  were  approaching  it  from  the 
north.  Thus  Abraham,  not  only  when  he  was  journey- 
ing towards  the  south,  as  he  proceeded  southward  from 
Bethel  and  from  Hebron  (Gen.  xii,  9;  xx,  1),  but  when 
he  was  travelling  northward,  is  said  to  go  into  "the 
south:"  "Abraham  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
south,"  that  is,  into  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of 
the  land  of  Csinaan  which  was  called  "  the  south,"  and 
then  "  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south,"  or  South 
Country,  "even  to  Bethel"  (xiii,  1,  3).  When  Moses 
sent  the  spies  from  Kadesh  to  search  the  land,  he  said 
unto  them, "  Get  yon  up  this  way  southward;*^  not  to- 
wards the  south,  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  accord- 
ing to  the  obscure  rendering  of  the  English  translation, 
which  he  could  not  mean  when  he  was  directing  them 
northward,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  into  the  Negd>, 
or  the  south,  i.  e.  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  which  was  so  called ;  and  then  it  is 
said  that  "  they  ascended  by  the  south,"  that  is,  by  or 
through  the  Sooth  Countr\-, "  and  came  into  Hebron" 
(Numb,  xiii,  17,  22).  It  was  the  abode  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  the  time  that  the  spies  searched  the  land,  for  in 
their  report  they  said,  "The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south"  (ver.  29),  and  when  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies,  or  the  second  time  to  Kadesh,  king 
Arad,  who  had  come  out  against  them,  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  south,  L  e.  in  the  South  Country,  when  his 
seat  lay  at  the  time  to  their  north  (xxi,  1). 

Tliis  district  or  tract  of  country  was  evidently  the 
south  part  of  Judiea,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Judg.  i,  16  as  "the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  south  of  Arad ;"  and  it  is  found  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wilderness,  a  hilly 
region,  a  strip  of  hilly  countr}',  running  from  tlie  Dead 
Sea  westward  across  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  south-west,  rising  abruptly  in  grand 
precipices  from  the-shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  next  forming 
a  high  and  extensive  elevated  plateau,  intersected  to- 
wards the  west  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains ;  and 
'finally  sloping  westward  or  sinking  gradually  into  the 
land  of  Gerar,  or  the  great  plain  south  and  south-east 
of  Gaza.  It  constituted  in  general  the  portion  of  Judah 
(q.  V.)  that  was  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (q.  v.),  and 
its  boundaries  (which  have  been  inordinately  extended 
by  some,  e.g.  Wilton,  The  Negeb  [Lond.  1863])  are  to 
be  defined  by  the  cities  specified  in  Josh,  xv,  21-32; 
xix,  1-6.    See  Topographical  Terms. 

South  Bnd,  the  end  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person 
looking  eastward  towards  it.    See  South  Side. 

South,  QuREM  OF  THK.    See  Sheba. 

South  Ra'^moth  (1  Sam.  xxx,  27).  See  Ramoth- 

MEOKB. 

South,  RoDBBT,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633,  and  became  a 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 


Trlbnte  flrom  the  South  to  the  Kings  of  Sgypt. 
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In  1651  he  wan  admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  under  the  care  of  his  relative  Dr.  John  Smith. 
In  1666  and  1657  successively  he  took  his  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  AJBif.  Mr.  Smith  was  privately  ordained  in 
1658  by  one  of  the  deprived  bishops.  At  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  show- 
ing his  peculiar  eloquence.  In  August,  1660,  he  was 
chosen  public  orator  in  his  university,  and  presently  af- 
ter preached  before  the  king's  commissionerB.  Claren- 
don appointed  him,  without  delay,  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. On  the  disgrace  of  that  minister  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  same  office  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
York;  the  king,  in  the  meantime,  placing  him  on  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains,  lie  was  installed  prebendar}'  of 
Westminster  in  March,  16G3,  and  on  Oct.  1  following 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Afterwards  he 
had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  pa- 
tron, the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  in  1670  was  installed 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1676  he  attended,  as  chap- 
lain, Laurence  Hyde,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  Upon  his  return  he  was  presented,  in 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
pleasant  rectory  of  Islip,  near  Oxford.  To  this  Church 
he  became  a  considerable  benefiictor — rebuilding  the 
chancel  in  1680,  allowing  £100  a  year  to  his  curate,  and 
spending  the  rest  in  educating  the  poorer  children  of 
the  parish.  After  the  Revolution,  South  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  king  and  queen,  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  the  offer  of  a  great  dignity  vacated  by  one 
who  refused  the  oaths.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  be- 
came engaged  in  the  violent  controversy  with  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Sherlock's  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appeared  in  1690,  and  was  an- 
swered by  South  in  his  Animadetrsioni,  Sherlock  re- 
plied in  1694  in  a  Defence^  wbicli  was  replied  to  by  South 
in  Tritheism,  etc.  This  was  a  sharp  contest,  and  men 
of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  South  was  a  severe 
sufferer  from  illness;  and  he  did  little  as  minister,  save 
attending  divine  service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  with  the  deaneiy 
of  Westminster;  but  declined  to  leave  his  private  sta- 
tion. He  died  July  8, 1716,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  South  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  and  attainments;  of  judgment,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing. His  ¥rit  was  his  bane,  for  he  could  not  repress  it, 
even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  His  works  are, 
Musica  Incantantf  iive  Poetna  Earperimfna  Munca  Viret, 
etc.  (1655 ;  1667, 4to) : — Amnuuhernom  upon  Dr,  Sher- 
lock'* Book  erdiiUdA  Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
hUsted  TrinUy  (1698):— rri/Acim  Charged  vpon  Dr, 
Sherlock^*  New  Notion  of  the  Trinity  (1695).  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  his  Sermons  singly,  and  a  collective 
edition  (1692,  6  vols.  8vo;  other  editions  in  1697, 1704, 
1715, 1722,  1727).  To  these  were  added  (1744)  5  vols. 
8vo.  These  eleven  volumes  were  republished  at  Ox- 
ford (1823,  7  vols.  8vo).  They  have  been  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia  (4  vols,  in  2  vols.  8vo),  in  New  York  (4  vols. 
8vo),  and  by  Hurd  and  Houghton  (1867,  5  vols.  8vo). 
See  Catterraole,  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England,  ii, 
442-463 ;  Cbalmera,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  DieU  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkors^  s.  v. 

South  Side,  the  side  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side:  that  part  of  the  altar  at  which  the  priest, 
during  the  Mass,  says  or  sings  the  collects  and  the  epis- 
tle for  the  day.    Seie  Soctii  End. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  a  noted  enthusiast,  was  bom 
about  1750  at  Gittisham,  in  Devonshire.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  at  St.  Mary  Ottery's,  in  Devon- 
shire, and,  until  her  name  became  celebrated,  she  ob- 
tained her  living  as  a  domestic  servant.  Her  case  is  a 
veiy  curious  one,  both  in  the  history  of  psychology  and 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  From  her  mother,  whu  lived 
till  Joanna  had  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  re- 
ceived the  most  exalted  religious  ideas,  the  exuberance 
of  which  her  father  often  felt  himself  called  upon  to 


check:  she  was  still,  however,  a  sober  member  of  th/^ 
Church  of  England.  At  length  she  joined  the  eaily 
morning  and  evening-  meetings  of  the  Wesleyans,  and 
in  1792  associated  exclusively  with  that  body ;  but  sbe 
was  soon  expelled  from  it  on  acooont  of  her  pretend- 
ed visions.  The  religious  exercises  to  which  Joanna 
was  thus  introduced  seem  to  have  produced,  as  exciting 
causes,  her  remarkable  visions  and  dreams,  which  soon 
took  the  form  of  prophecies,  and  commanded  universal 
attention.  Some  of  her  predictions  received  a  remark- 
able fulfilment,  especially  that  which  she  published  im- 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1801 ;  for  she  then  derided  the  joy  of  the  nation,  and 
gave  the  solemn  assurance  that  a  calamitous  series  of 
wars  were  about  to  break  out,  the  events  of  which 
would  be  more  terrible  than  any  on  record.  At  a  later 
period,  she  as  solemnly  asserted  that  Napoleon  would 
never  land  in  England,  and  that  his  power  would  be 
overthrown.  The  visions  which  formed  the  ground  of 
these  prophecies  are  often  very  striking  as  dramatic 
pictures,  and  the  rode  doggerel  of  her  prophetic  chants 
as  frequently  becomes  picturesque,  if  once  the  cultivated 
mind  can  overcome  the  disgust  first  excited  by  their 
uncouthness,  and  their  deficiency  in  common  grammat- 
ical correctness.  She  began  the  publication  of  her  pro- 
phetic pamphlets  in  1794,  and  about  1804  was  brongfat 
up  to  London  and  lodged  at  the  West  End  by  some  of 
her  admirers,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  consider- 
ation in  society.  Soon  after  this  event,  an  old  man 
named  Thomas  Dowland  and  a  poor  boy  named  Jo- 
seph also  had  visions,  and  a  paper-manufacturer  named 
Carpenter  (in  whose  employment  they  were)  finally 
published  many  of  them.  We  mention  them  here,  how- 
ever, because  this  Carpenter,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
the  *'  right  man**  of  Joanna's  prophecies,  finally  took  her 
place  as  the  chief  of  the  sect  who  followed  her,  having 
first  led  the  secession  when  she  was  believed  by  the 
more  enlightened  of  her  followers  to  have  fallen  under 
a  delusion.  That  delusion  conaitted  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  destined  to  bring  forth  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah, 
and  its  origin  is  explained  by  Carpenter  as  the  result  of 
her  believing  that  she  was  the  Church,  or  bride,  itself 
instead  of  its  shadow  or  representative.  We  may  here 
mention  that  previous  to  its  arrival  at  this  idolatrous 
pitch,  which  it  is  still  painful  to  contemplate,  Joanna 
had  occupied  a  year  in  ^  sealing"  her  followers,  general- 
ly but  most  unjustly  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  to  make 
money.  The  old  man  Dowland  expired  in  1804^  ten 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his,  Joseph's,  and  Jo- 
anna's prophecies,  and  1814  was  fixed  upon  by  her  for 
the  birth  of  Shiloh.  She  was  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  expired  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year,  hav- 
ing pieWously  declared  her  conviction  that*' if  she  was 
deceived,  she  had,  at  all  events,  been  the  sport  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  eviL"  The  whole  case,  like  many  others 
of  the  kind,  may  be  explained  by  the  easily  ascertained 
laws  of  psychology.  The  appearance  which  Joanna 
mistook  for  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition, explained  when  her  body  was  opened.  The  pre- 
vailing thought  of  her  writings  is  the  redemption  of 
man  by  the  agency  of  womoHf  the  supposed  cause  of  his 
fall.    See  Southcottians. 

SonthcottianB,  or  Southoottbrs,  the  followers 
of  Joanna  Southcott  (q.  v.),  who  in  1792  profefised  to  be 
a  prophetess.  The  book  in  which  Joanna  published  her 
prophecies  is  dated  London,  April  25, 1804;  and  she  be- 
gins by  declaring  that  she  herself  did  not  understand  the 
communications  given  her  by  the  Spirit  tiU  they  were 
afterwards  explained  to  her.  In  November,  1803,  she 
was  told  to  mark  the  weather  during  the  twenty-four 
first  days  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  the  Spirit 
informed  her  that  the  weather  each  day  was  typical  of 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  month :  New-yeai^s-day 
to  correspond  with  January,  January  2  with  Februaiy, 
etc.  After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had  in  1792, 
and  dedarea  she  foretold  the  death  of  bishop  BuUer, 
and  appeals  to  a  letter  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clergy* 
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man  whom  she  names.  One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as 
if  a  ball  of  iron  were  rolling  down  the  stairs  three  steps, 
and  the  Spirit  afterwards,  she  saj's,  told  her  this  was  a 
sign  of  three  great  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  the 
land — the  sword,  the  plague,  and  the  famine.  She  af- 
firms that  the  then  late  war  and  the  extraordinary  har- 
vest of  1797  and  1800  happened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  she  had  previously  made  known ;  and 
particularly  appeals  to  the  people  of  Exeter,  where  it 
seems  she  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy.  In  No- 
vember, 1803,  she  says  she  was  ordered  to  open  her  Bi- 
ble, which  she  did  at  Eccles.  i,  9 ;  and  then  follows  a 
long  explanation  of  that  chapter.  In  March,  1805,  we 
And  Joanna  published  a  pamphlet  in  London,  endeav- 
oring to  confute  ''Five  Charges**  against  her  which  had 
appeared  in  the  latdM  Mercuryj  and  four  of  which,  she 
says,  were  absolutely  false.  The  first  charge  was  re- 
specting the  sealing  of  her  disciples;  the  second,  on 
the  invasion;  the  third,  on  the  famine;  the  fourth, 
on  her  mission ;  the  fifth,  on  her  death.    Sealing  is  the 

grand  peculiarity  and  ordinance  of 
these  people.  Joanna  gave  those 
who  professed  belief  in  her  mission 
and  who  subscribed  to  the  things  re- 
vealed in  her  "Warning"  a  sealed 
written  paper  with  her  signature,  for 
which  they  bad  to  pay  half  a  crown, 
and  by  which  they  were  led  to  think 
that  they  were  sealed  against  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  that  all  those  who 
were  possessed  of  these  seals  would 
be  signally  honored  by  the  Messiah  when  he  oomes 
again.  This  seal  was  affixed  to  most  of  the  voluminous 
writings  which  she  printed,  but  the  papers  given  to  her 
disciples  generally  contained  the  words  *'  The  sealed  of 
the  Lord— The  Elect  Precious  Man*s  Redemption— To 
inherit  the  Tree  of  Life — To  be  made  heirs  of  God  and 
joint-heirs  of  Jesus  ChrisL"  It  is  said  they  looked 
upon  Joanna  as  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  that 
as  man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  be  restored  by  a  wom- 
an. Some  of  her  followers  pretended  also  to  have  vis- 
ions and  revelations.  Joanna  went  so  far  at  last,  when 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  as  to  declare  herself  pregnant 
with  another  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  called  Shiloh. 
Her  followers  made  costly  preparations  for  the  birth  of 
their  expected  prince,  and  had  a  cradle  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundred  pound&  The  disease  by 
which  she  was  deceived  terminated  in  her  death ;  but 
her  deluded  disciples,  after  having  been  compelled  to  in- 
ter her,  persisted  in  the  belief  that  she  was  to  bear  the 
Shiloh,  and  gave  out  that  she  would  rise  again  with  the 
child  in  her  arms.  The  members  of  her  society  have 
been  gathered  chiefly  from  among  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  seceding  denominations,  especially  the 
Weslcyans,  with  whom  she  had  once  been  associated, 
and  of  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Foley,  rector  of 
Old  Swinford,  near  Stourbridge,  was  said  to  be  a  firm 
believer  in  the  resurrection  of  the  prophetess ;  and  an- 
other clergyman  used  to  go  regularly  to  expound  her 
writings  at  BristoL  The  Southcottera  abound  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  counties.  At  Ashtun>under-Lyne 
they  have  a  splendid  temple,  which  cost  them  nine 
thousand  pounds.  Their  worship  is  described  as  awful- 
Iv  wild  and  tumultuous.  The  men  arc  known  bv  their 
wearing  long  beards  and  brown  hats.  At  present,  it 
seems,  both  warning  and  sealing  have  subsided ;  they 
are  waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  commencement  of 
the  thousand  yean'  reign  on  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  said 
they  do  not  mean  that  Christ  will  come  in  person,  but 
in  spirit,  and  that  the  sealed  who  are  dead  before  that 
time  will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  of  this 
happy  state.    See  Blunt,  Did,  ofSecU,  s.  v. 

Southgate,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Alwalton,  Huntingdonshire,  March  16, 1729,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  Uppingham,  but  chiefly  at  Peter- 
borough, under  Rev.  T.  Marshall.  He  entered  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.B. 
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in  1749.  Retbing  to  his  father's  house  on  account  of 
some  unpleasant  family  occurrence,  he  continued  his 
studies;  was  ordained  deacon  September,  1752,  and 
priest  September,  1754,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. In  the  last  year  he  was  presented  with  the  rec- 
tory of  WooUey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  resigned  it 
when  Mr.  Peacock,  the  patron,  took  orders.  On  Jan.  2, 
1763,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  subcurate  of  St. 
James's,  and  served  that  cure  until  1766.  In  December, 
1765,  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles's,  which 
he  retained  throughout  his  life.  He  received,  May,1783, 
the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping,  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  In  1790  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  living  of  Warsop,  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge;  in  1791,  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lin- 
nsan  Society.  He  died  Jan.  25, 1795.  Mr.  Southgate 
never  committed  any  of  his  writings  to  the  press,  al- 
though he  was  thoroughly  qualified,  and  did  make  prep- 
arations for  a  new  Hittory  oftht  Sttxont  and  Ikme$  m 
England^  He  was  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  and  left 
a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals, 
shells,  etc.,  which  were  sold  at  auction.  His  Sermom 
(1798, 2  vols.)  were  published  by  Dr.  Gaskin.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  JHct,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dict»  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors^  s.  v. 

fik>uth-8ea  Islanders.    See  Poltxbsia. 

Sonthwell,  Nathaniel.  See  Sotwkll,  Na- 
thaniel. 

Sonthwell,  Robert,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  in  1560.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Douai,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber, 1578.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
English  college  there,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  He  resided  principally  with 
Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  secretly  ministering  to  the 
scattered  Roman  Catholics.  Apprehended  in  1592,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  several  times  sub- 
jected to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot  agunst 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  and  executed 
the  next  day  (Feb.  21)  at  Tyburn.  He  was  much  re- 
vered among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentleness  and 
purity  of  life,  and  his  name  has  lately  been  introduced 
for  canonization  in  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  He 
wrote,  St,  Peter's  Complaint^  with  other  poems  (Lond. 
1593,  4to;  last  edition,  with  sketch  of  life,  by  W.  J. 
Walter,  l^il)  i^Supplicatwn  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (ibid. 
1593)  x—MtKonioB,  or  Certain  Excellent  Poems^  etc  (ibid. 
1595,  4to).  His  chief  prose  works  are.  Triumph  over 
Death  (ibid.  1595)  i^Epittle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  Lie  under  Restraint  (1605, 8vo) : — Marie  Mag- 
dalen's  Funeral  Teares  (ibid.  1609, 1772;  new  ed.  1828): 
— Rules  of  a  Good  Life,  etc  Collective  editions  of  his 
works  were  published  in  1620, 1630, 1634, 1637,  and  1828; 
and  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  1866. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Southworth,  Alanson,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  Aug.  16,  182G.  He 
studied  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  converted  in  1853,  and 
entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  gradimting  in 
1858.  He  labored  at  Otisfield  for  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained at  South  Paris,  Me.,  in  1859,  where  his  ministry 
of  nearly  six  years  was  very  useful.  After  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  his  health,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  labored  with 
great  assiduity  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
tumed  Ui  South  Paris,  and  was  soon  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died,  March  25,  18G4.  Mr. 
Southworth  was  an  earnest,  unselHsh  worker  for  Christ, 
and  endowed  with  true  nobility  of  soul.  In  1863  he 
published  a  small  but  valuable  book  on  Univenalism. 
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Two  of  hU  brotben  entered  the  miniBtry.    See  Conffrt' 
gational  Quarierly^  1865,  p.  205. 

Sonthwortb,  Tertina  DonnlDg,  a  Congrega- 
tional miniftter,  waa  bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1801. 
He  entered  Hanover  College  and  pursued  his  studies, 
only  taking  a  partial  course.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  that  institution  in  1831.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
at  Andover  Seminary  in  1829.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  two  years.  He 
was  ordained  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 1832,  and  installed 
at  Claremont,  N.  II..  June  18,  1834.  He  remained 
there  until  1888.  While  there  he  received  a  call  from 
Franklin,  Mass.,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
in  January,  1889,  in  a  pulpit  made  famous  by  the  long 
occupancy  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Emmons.  After  remain- 
ing there  eleven  years  the  pastorate  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  caUed  to  take  charge  of  tlie  Church  in  Lyndon, 
Vl,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
March,  1869.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  1868,  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  His  thinking  was  clear,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  logical  and  pithy.  As  a  successor  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  it  is  enough  to  say  he  filled  the  pulpit  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  died  at  Bridge- 
water  Aug.  7, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sovereignty  of  God  is  his  power  and  right  of 
dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  dispose  (nd  determine 
them  as  seemeth  him  good.  This  attribute  is  evidently 
demonstrated  in  the  systems  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace ;  and  may  be  considered  as  absolute,  univer- 
sal, and  everlasting  (Dan.  iv,  35 ;  Eph.  i,  1 1).  See  Cole,(?R 
the  Sovereignty  of  God;  Chamock,  On  the  Dominion  of 
God  in  hie  WorkSj  i,  690;  Edwards,  Sermons^  ser.  4; 
Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  Jan.  1855.  See  Power  of  God; 
Theodicy. 

Sow.    See  Swusk. 

Sowan,  the  first  of  the  four  paths  an  entrance  into 
which  secures,  either  immediately  or  more  remotely,  the 
attainment  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  (q.  v.).  The  path 
Sowan  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  and  after  it 
has  been  entered  there  can  be  only  seven  more  births 
between  that  period  and  the  attainment  of  the  Nirvana, 
which  may  be  in  any  world  but  the  four  hells.  This  is 
the  second  gradation  of  being.— Gardner,  Faith$  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Sower,  Sowing  (usually  some  form  of  !P'^T,  zard, 
omipw).  The  operation  of  sowing  with  the  hand  is 
one  of  so  simple  a  character  as  to  need  little  description, 
'ilie  Egyptian  paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held 
the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  12, 18,  39).  The  **  drawing- 
out*'  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic 
action  of  the  sower,  in  Psa.  cxxvi,  6  (A.  V.  "  precious") 
and  Amos  ix,  13 :  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  expression 
refers  to  drawing  out  the  handful  of  seed  from  the  bas- 
ket, or  to  the  dispersion  of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over 
the  gpround  (Gesenius,  Thegaur,  p.  827).  In  some  of  the 
Egyptian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  preced- 
ing the  plough :  this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad 
perspective,  but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actu- 
ally prevails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  the  purpoae  of  the  harrow  for  covering 
the  seed  (Kussell,  Aleppo,  i,  74).  In  wet  soils  the  seed 
was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Isa.  xxxii,  20), 
as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  12.  The 
sowing  season  commenced  in  October  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  February,  wheat  being  put  in  before  and 
barley  after  the  beginning  of  January  (Russell,  Aleppo, 
i,  74).  The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut,  xxii,  9):  Josephus  (Ant,  iv, 


8,  20)  supposes  this  prohibition  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
pugnancy of  nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  via. 
to  impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  lesson  of  purit}^ 
The  regulation  ufiered  a  favorable  opportunity  for  Rab- 
binical refinement,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  KOaim,  §  1-3.  That 
the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider  themselves  pro- 
hibiteil  from  planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  same 
field  appears  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25.  A  dlstinctton  is  made 
in  Lev.  xi,  87,  38,  between  dry  and  wet  seed,  ui  respect 
to  contact  with  a  corpse;  the  latter,  as  being  more  sus- 
ceptible of  contamination,  would  be  rendered  unclean 
thereby,  the  former  wouhl  not.  The  analogy  between 
the  germination  of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  principle  or 
a  course  of  action  on  the  human  character  for  gmxi  or 
for  evil  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Prov.  xi,  18; 

Matt,  xiii,  19,  24  j  2  Cor.  ix,  6;  Gal.  vi,  7) Smith. 

See  AoRicuLTuiiB. 

Sozomen,  Salamanes  Hrrmias,  a  Greek  writer 
of  Church  history,  almost  contemporary  with  Socratet 
as  an  author,  was  bom  at  Bethelia,  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine. After  being  liberally  educated,  he  studied  law 
at  Bcrytus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  then  pleaded  at  the  bar 
in  Constantinople.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  drew  np  a 
compendium  in  two  books,  from  the  ascension  of  Christ 
to  A.D.  328;  but  this  is  lost.  Then  he  continued  his 
history  in  a  more  circumstantial  manner  to  A.D.  440; 
and  this  part  is  extant  in  nine  books.  A  comparison 
renders  it  probable  that  SoosomJen  was  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Socrates,  his  own  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments being  more  important  with  regard  to  volume 
than  quality,  and  relating  principally  to  hermiu  and 
monks.  For  those  recluses  he  had  a  high  %'eneration, 
so  that  he  frequently  extolled  the  monastic  life  in 
hymns.  His  vision  saw  only  what  was  extreme  and 
imposing,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
more  moderate  phases  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  confiicta 
between  virtue  and  vice.  In  point  of  style  he  is  supe- 
rior to  Socrates,  as  was  already  seen  by  Photius  (iv  ry 
^pdan  /3cX  rtorfv),  but  in  every  other  respect  he  is  infe- 
rior. Attention  has  often  been  called  to  material  mis- 
apprehensions in  his  statements,  e.  g.  by  Dupin  (Xou- 
telle  JHibliotheque,  iv,  80).  An  edition  of  Sozomen,  bound 
with  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  waa  published  by  Yalesius 
in  1659,  and  often  republished.  See  Dupin,  as  above; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengetch.  vol.  vii;  Holzhauson,  JDe  Fon- 
tibus  quibu*  Socrates,  Soz,,  ei  Theod,  vn  sunt  (Gotting. 
1825);  Baur,  Epochen  d,  kirchl.  Gesehicktschreibung  f 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  a.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  tmd 
Rom,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Spaadlflir,  in  Xorse  mythology',  is  a  name  of  the 
noms,  a  class  of  goddesses  represented  by  the  skalds  as 
being  beneficent  and  wise,  and  as  employed  in  directing 
the  way  of  heroes  and  exalted  personages  through  life, 
and  in  securing  the  prosperity  of  such  favorites  through 
the  means  of  prudent  counsel. — Yollmer,  Worterb,  d, 
Mythul,  s.  V. 

Space  (LaL  spatium)  is  a  term  which,  taken  in  its 
most  general  sense,  comprehends  whatever  is  extended, 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  same  with 
extension.  Space,  in  this  large  signification,  is  either 
occupied  by  body  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  but  is  void 
of  all  matter  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  space  in 
the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word.  This  b  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used  in  English  philosophical  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  a  vacuum. 

Very  many  theories  have  been  held  respecting  space, 
a  few  of  which  are  mentioned  below.  Zeno  of  Elea  ar- 
gues against  the  reality  of  space,  and  says,  '*If  all  that 
exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  must  be  in  an- 
other space,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^  Melissus  of  Samoa 
declares  that  ^M  here  exists  no  empty  space,  since  such 
a  space,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  existing  nothing.** 
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The  Atomiflts,  on  the  other  hand,  held  to  an  empty  < 
gpace,  arguing  (1)  that  motion  requires  a  vacuum;  (2) 
that  rarefaction  and  condensation  are  impossible  with- 
oat  empty  intervals  of  space;  and  (8)  that  organic 
growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into 
the  vacant  spaces  of  bodies.  Aristotle  held  that "  space 
is  limited ;  the  world  possesses  only  a  finite  extension ; 
outside  of  it  is  no  place.  The  place  of  anything,"  he  de- 
lines,  ^  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  surroimding  it, 
that  surface  being  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable. 
As  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  world  except  God,  who 
b  pure  thought  and  not  in  space,  the  world  naturally 
cannot  be  in  space,  i.  e.  its  place  cannot  be  defined." 
The  Stoics  believed  that  "  bevond  the  world  exists  an 
unlimited  void."  According  to  Epicurus,  "  space  exists 
from  eternity,  and  that  in  the  void  spaces  between  the 
worlds  the  goids  dwell."  Amobius,  the  African,  asserted 
that  God  is  ^  the  place  and  space  of  all  things."  Space, 
as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Pbilo  and  others  iden- 
tified with  the  infinite.  So  the  text  (Acts  xvii,  28) 
which  says  that "  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  af- 
fection or  property  of  the  Deity.  Eckhart  declares  that 
"out  of  God  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing;  time  and 
space,  and  the  plurality  which  depends  on  them,  are 
nothing  in  themselves."  Acconling  to  Campanella 
(1568-1639),  God  produced  space  (as  well  as  ideas, 
angels,  etc)  "  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non- 
being  with  his  pure  being.  Space  is  animate,  for  it 
dreads  a  %*acuum  and  craves  replenishment."  Newton 
regards  space  as  infinite,  the  sensorinm  of  the  Deity. 
Leibnitz  defines  space  as  ''the  order  of  possible  co-exist- 
ing phenomena."  IxMske  has  attempted  to  show  that 
*^  we  acquire  the  idea  of  space  by  sensation,  especially 
by  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight."  In  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  "space  and  time  are  mere  forms  of  the  sensibili- 
ty, the  form  of  all  external  phenomena ;  and  as  the  sen- 
sibility is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subject  to  all  real 
intention,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  these  phenom* 
ena  is  in  the  mind  a  priori.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
question  about  space  or  extension  but  in  a  human  or 
subjective  point  of  view.  The  idea  of  space  has  no  ob- 
jective validity;  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenom- 
ena, to  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us;  it  is  pure- 
ly ideal  in  so  far  as  things  are  taken  in  themselves  and 
considered  independently  of  the  forms  of  sensibilit}'." 
Herder  says  that  ''space  and  time  are  empirical  concep- 
tions." Schopenhauer  teaches,  with  Kant,  that "  space, 
time,  etc,  have  a  purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only 
valid  for  phenomena,  which  are  merely  subjective  rep- 
resentations in  consciousness.  Space  and  time  have  the 
peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in 
a  relation,  with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  de- 
termined and  conditioned  by  another.  In  speux  this  re- 
lation is  termed  position,  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence" 
Herbart  holds  that  extension  in  space  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. Extension  implies  prolongation  through 
numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space,  but  by 
such  prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many, 
while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  many.  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  that  space  is 
a  product  or  phase  of  motion,  its .  immediate  external 
manifestation.  In  the  philosophy-  of  Thomas  Keid 
(1785),  "  space  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  con- 
cerning its  existence  and  its  relations,  are  known  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
but  not  as  objects  of  these  senses."  James  Mill  thus 
explains  infinite  space :  "  We  know  no  infinite  line,  but 
we  know  a  longer  and  a  longer.  ...  In  the  process,  then, 
by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line  the  idea  of 
one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  pre- 
ceding length,  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is  carrietl 
the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite 
extension,  and  what  some  people  call  the  nectssary 
idea."  According  to  lord  Monboddo,  place  is  space 
occupied  by  body.     It  is  different  from  body  as  that 


which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  is  con- 
tjiined.  Space,  then,  is  place  potentially;  and  when  it  is 
filled  with  body,  then  it  is  place  actuaUy,  Sec  Krauth's 
Fleming,  Vocahulai-y  of  the  PhUoaopkical  Sciences,  s.  v. ; 
Ueberweg,  f/ist,  ofPhUotophy  (see  In*^ex). 

Spada,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Brisighella,  in  Romagna,  April  21, 1594,  of  an  obscure 
family.  After  studying  the  humanities  with  the  Jes- 
uits in  Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  juri»- 
prudence,  in  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  honored  with  several  dignities  by  Paul  Y  and 
Gregor}'  XV,  and  afterwards  by  Urban  YIII,  who  sent 
him  on  various  commissions  to  France  and  Parma,  and 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  t»  partibus  of  Damietta,  the 
cardinalate  in  1626,  and  the  legation  to  Bologna  in  1627. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  left  some  Poems 
and  Letters  addressed  to  Hazarin.  Spada  died  in  Rome, 
Nov.  10, 1661. 

Spada,  Fabrisio,  nephew  of  Bernardino,  bom 
March  18, 1648,  was  made  archbishop  of  Patras,  nuncio 
to  Savoy  and  France,  and  cardinal  in  1675.  He  died 
June  15, 1717. 

Spada,  Glambattista,  brother  of  Bernardino, 
bom  at  Lucca,  Aug.  27, 1597,  likewise  became  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  was  made  governor  of  Rome  in  1635,  presi- 
dent of  the  Romagna  in  1644,  cardinal  in  1652,  and 
bishop  of  Rimini  and  Palestrina.  He  died  in  Rome, 
Jan.  23, 1675. 

Spada,  Orazio  Flllppo,  brother  of  Fabrizio,  be- 
came bishop  of  Ostmo  and  papal  nuncio  to  Poland,  and 
was  made  cardinal  in  1706.    He  died  June  24, 1724.     - 

Spafibrd,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Ohio 
Conference  on  trial  in  1841.  He  labored  eff'cctivelv  un- 
til  1865,  when  he  took  a  superoumerar}*^  relation.  In 
1868  he  became  superannuated,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  in  Effingham  County,  111.,  in  1876.  Mr. 
Spaffbrd  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  but  of  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmucU  Conferences^  1876, 
p.  HI. 

Spahr,  William  K,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Greene  County,  O.,  Aug. 
1,  1843,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1861,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1863  entered  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1865,  but  consumption  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  died  Nov.  30.  He  was  hum* 
ble,  modest,  teachable,  and  kind.  See  Minutes  of  Ai^ 
nual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  150. 

Spain  (SiraWo,  Rom.  xv,  24, 28 ;  'Iinrovio,  1  Mace, 
viii,  3 ;  y ulg.  Uispama),  This  name  was  anciently  ap* 
plied  to  the  whole  peninsula  which  now  comprises  Spain 
and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit,  i,  51  sq.).  The  early  his- 
tory of  Spain  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
natives  were  called  ll)erians,  the  country  Iberia,  and 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  the  Iberus  (the  £bro);  and 
William  von  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  Iberian 
language  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  exists  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
modern  Basque.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  their  republic,  established  many  settle- 
ments upon  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as  Carthago  (now 
Cartagena),  and  Malacca,  the  royal  city  (now  Malaga). 
Gades  (now  Cadiz)  was  a  Phoenician  settlement,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Carthage  itself,  was  never  subject  to 
Carthaginian  rule,  and  during  the  Punic  war  embraced 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of 
Hamilcar  Boreas  and  Hannibal,  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  become  a  Carthaginian  colony.  It  gradually 
passed  nn<ler  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire.    See  Smith,  Did.  of  Geog,  s.  v.  "  His- 
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pania. 

The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
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whose  alliance  with  the  PhcBniciana  enlarged  the  circle 
of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
See  Tarshish.  The  local  designation,  Tarshish,  repre- 
senting the  Tartesgus  of  the  Greeks,  probably  prevailed 
until  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that  country 
reached  the  Kast,  when  it  was  superseded  by  its  clas- 
sical name,  which  is  traced  back  by  Bochart  to  the 
Shemitic  tsapkdn,  <*  rabbit,"  and  by  Humboldt  to  the 
Basque  Ezpafia,  descriptive  of  its  position  on  the  edge 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  above  passages  which  con- 
tain all  the  Biblical  notices  of  Spain :  in  the  former  the 
conquests  of  the  Bomans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
expelled  as  early  as  B.G.  206,  the  native  tribes  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  B.C  26,  and  not  until  then  could 
it  be  said  with  truth  that "  they  had  conquered  all  the 
place*'  (i  Mace,  viii,  4).  It  seems  clear  from  Rom.  xv, 
24,  28,  that  Paul  formed  the  design  of  proceeding  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Spain.  That  he  ever  executed 
this  intention  is  necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  but  one  imprisonment  at 
Rome— namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  this  imprisonment  can  only  conjecture  that 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second  he  fulfilled 
his  intention.  There  is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first 
cent4irie8  no  evidence  on  the  subject  beyond  a  vague 
intimation  by  Clement,  which  b  open  to  different  ex- 
planations ;  and  later  ttaditions  are  of  small  value.  See 
Paul.  The  mere  intention,  however,  implies  two  inter- 
esting facts,  viz.  the  esublishment  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity in  that  country,  and  this  by  means  of  Helle- 
nistic Jews  resident  there.  We  have  no  direct  testi- 
monv  to  either  of  these  facts;  but  as  the  Jews  bad 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome  in  Europe  (Acts  ii,  10), 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  they 
were  also  found  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain.  The  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  that  country  is  attested  by  Irenieus  (i,  3)  and  Ter- 
tullian  (.4  dr.  Ju<L  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  re- 
cord a  persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler,  Chw-ch 
Hist,  i,  82,  note  5).  * 

SPAIN.  In  ancient  times  what  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  was  called  Iberia,  Ito  Latin  name  was 
nitpamay  which,  changed  into  Spanish,  became  Espafla. 
With  Portugal,  it  forms  what  is  called  the  Pyreniean 
Peninsula,  the  whole  constituting  the  most  southeriy 
and  also  the  most  westerly  part  of  Europe.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  not  far  from  480 
miles,  and  iu  length  600  miles,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
220,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  Spain,  which  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pyrenean  Peninsuhi, 
is  a  little  more  than  184,000  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  its  south- 
westeriy  section  by  Portugal,  and  its  north -wcsteriy 
section  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I.  Phynoal  Aspect. — Spain  has  an  extended  coast- 
line, it  being  not  far  from  1400  miles  in  length,  of 
which  770  miles  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  and  600 
miles  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  A  part 
of  this  coast-line  is  mountainous,  and  a  part  of  it.,  espe- 
cially to  the  south-west,  is  low  and  swampy,  until  it 
reaches  the  extreme  south,  when  it  rises  suddenly  to 
the  well-known  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  its 
mountain  system.  Geographers  lay  down  five  dis- 
tinct mountain  belts,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor 
ranges.  These  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  Spain 
from  France,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  mountains 
of  Toledo,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Among  the  highest  of  these  mountains  are  the  Ccrro 


de  Mulahacen,  11,655  feet;  Monnt  Nethoo,  11,427  feet; 
Yignemale,  10,980  feet;  Peak  of  Oo,  9730;  and  the 
Puerto  del  Pico,  8000.  The  river  system  of  Spain  em- 
braces many  deep  and  rapidly  flowing  streams.  Among 
the  largest  of  these  are  the  Ebro^  which  flows  east  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Douro,  the 
Tagus,  the  Guadiana,and  the  Guadalquivir;  the  first 
two  flowing  nearly  west  and  the  last  two  south-west, 
and  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  smaller 
rivera  are  the  Minho,  the  Guadalaviar,  and  the  Xucar. 
So  long  a  coast-line  as  that  of  Spain  furnishes,  as  might  be 
supposed,  many  commodious  bays  and  harbors.  Among 
those  on  the  east  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Valencia, 
Alicante,  and  Cartagena;  on  the  north  are  Santander 
and  Bilbao.  The  physical  features  of  Spain  to  which 
allusion  has  been  roaide  give  to  this  country  marked 
variety  in  climate  and  soil  and  vegetable  productions. 
The  northern  section  of  the  kingdom  is  mountainous 
and  hilly,  and  the  character  of  the  climate  is  such  as 
to  invite  the  labon  of  the  husbandman.  Accordingly 
this  section  of  Spain  has  been  given  up  laig'cly  to  ag- 
riculture. The  middle  section  is  not  so  well  situated. 
The  absence  of  rains  is  folkvwed  by  sterility  and  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  There  are  great  extremes  of 
temperature,  the  summers  being  very  hot  and  the  win- 
ters very  cold,  while  the  springs  and  autumns  are  p)ea»> 
ant.  Passing  to  the  southern  section,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  country  having  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical 
region.  The  winds  from  Africa  blow  upon  it,  and  the 
effect  of  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  lefty 
mountain-walls  is  very  marked.  And  yet,  as  a  whole, 
Southern  Spain  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Frosts  are  not 
known  in  Andalusia.  Snow  seldom  falls,  and  when  it 
does  melts  at  once.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  the  country  that  Spain  ranks  among 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Ev- 
ery kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown  in  some  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  fruits  of  the  roost  northern  part  of 
the  temperate  zone  and  of  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  tropical  regions  are  raised  there.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  p^eo- 
tion,  and  the  Spanish  vines  are  reckoned  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  the  Malaga. 

II.  PolHical  DivitiiM,^yit  give  those  as  they  were 
a  yoar  or  two  ago,  no  essential  changes  having  occurred 
since,  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  187a 
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We  add  to  the  above  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  as  follows : 
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III.  HUtory* — We  divide  the  history  of  Spain  into 
three  periods :  first,  from  the  earliest  traditions  respect- 
iog  its  settlement  down  to  A.D.  427,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths;  second,  from  A.D.  427  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  15tb  century,  bringing  us  to  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  third,  from  this  latter  period 
to  the  present  time. 

1.  There  ore  some  traditions  which  refer  the  early  set* 
tlement  of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  Xoah,  Tubal,  who 
was  said  to  have  conducted  colonies  thither  from  the 
East.  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  these 
traditions.  The  Iberians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy  account.  At  what 
time  the  Celts  migrated  to  this  section  of  Europe,  and 
preciaely  from  what  region  they  came,  is  matter  of  un- 
settled dispute.  The  Phamicians,  whose  colonies  were 
foimd  in  so  many  places,  established  themselves  at  an 


eariy  period  on  the  coasts  oCSpain,  foondlng  such  places 
as  Tartestts  (the  Tarshish  of  the  Bible)  and  Gades,  now 
Cadiz.  Next  came  the  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
in  gradually  subduing  no  small  part  of  Andalusia,  and 
brought  it  under  subjection  to  Carthage,  KG.  338.  Then 
followed  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Roman  arms,  two 
centuries  being  occupied  in  almost  continual  fighting.' 
The  Pimic  wars  ore  among  the  most  celebrated  in  his- 
tory—  wars  which  always  more  or  less  affected  the 
fortnnes  of  Spain,  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  that  country  held  with  Carthage,  the  rival  and 
foe  of  Rome.  Upon  its  subjugation  the  name  by  which 
the  country  had  been  known,  Iberia,  was  changed  to 
Hitpcana ;  and  the  whole  region,  brought  under  the 
Roman  power,  was  divided  by  the  river  Ebro  into  two 
sections,  the  one  called  Ciierior  and  the  other  Ulterior, 
These  two  sections  Augustus  formed  into  three,  giving 
them  the  names  of  BAtica,  Lusitsnia,  and  Tarraco,  the 
second  of  these  divisions  corresponding  in  large  part  with 
what  is  now  Portugal.  The  Roman  emperor,  with  a 
wise  policy,  removed  the  cohorts  of  the  army,  composed 
mostly  of  natives  of  the  country,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  empire,  substituting  for  them  the  im- 
perial legions,  and  in  this  way  Romanizing  the  country 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  subjection.  The  end 
aimed  at  was  at  length  in  great  measure  secured,  and 
Hispania,or  Spain,  became  very  laigely  Roman  in  spirit 
and  manners,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  empire, 
(iibbon,  quoting  from  Strabo  and  PHny,  after  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  almost "  every  part  of  the  soil 
was  found  pregnant  with  copper,  silver,  and  gold,"  says 
that  ^mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Cartagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand  drachms 
of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Twenty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  was  an- 
nually received  from  the  provinces  of  Asturia,  Golicia, 
and  Lusitania."  On  the  whole,  general  prosperity  at- 
tended the  administration  of  affaire  under  the  emperors 
down  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.D.  887.  Some- 
what more  than  a  half  century  passed  away  when  the 
vast  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians,  who  brought  such 
desolation  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  mode  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  their  attacks  upon  their  more  civ- 
ilized nelghbon  of  the  South.  Spain  fell  before  their 
victorious  onsets.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes  so  wasted  the  countr)'  that  many  parts 
of  it  became  almost  literally  a  deserL  After  the  con- 
querors had  somewhat  restored  the  desolated  region, 
there  came  another  fierce  tribe,  the  Goths,  who  under 
Wallia  wrested  it  from  their  hands.  The  tribes  which 
for  so  manv  vears  had  held  swav  over  the  land  were  in 
part  subjugated  and  in  part  destroyed  or  exiled  from  the 
country,  and  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain  (427). 

2.  We  date  the  commencement  of  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  Spain  at  A.D.427,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  the  country.  But  that 
possession  was  never  an  undisturbed  one.  The  subju- 
gated Suevi  called  to  their  aid  the  Romans,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  a  part  of  the  territory  they  had 
lost.  '^The  peninsula,  having  become  one  great  battle- 
field to  three  contending  hosts— the  Goths,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Suevi — ^was  plunged  into  the  most  abject  misery, 
and,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  was  over- 
spread with  innumerable  swarms,  which,  like  so  many 
locusts,  utterly  destroyed  the  spots  on  which  they  set- 
tled." The  names  of  the  Gothic  kings  which  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  during  the  next  century  or  two  are 
Enric,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  466,  and  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and 
its  first  legislator;  Amalaric,  the  grandson  of  Euric, 
A.D.  522,  the  first  king  who  set  up  anything  like  a 
court  in  Spain ;  Recared  I,  A.D.  587,  who  induced  the 
Goths,  who  had  been  Arians,  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith ; 
Wamba,  A.D.  673,  who,  anticipating  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  built  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coasts 
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against  thoir  attacks;  and  Roderic,  who  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  throne  in  A.D.  680.  A  party  was  formed 
against  him  which  called  to  its  assistance  the  Arabs 
dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania, 
and  hence  called  Moors — a  name  so  memorable  in  sub- 
sequent Spanish  history.  A  battle,  waged  for  three 
days  and  accompanied  with  fearful  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Jeres  de  la  Frontera 
in  July,  711,  and  the  Goths  were  defeated.  Other  vic- 
tories of  the  Moors  in  a  few  years  brought  the  whole 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  fast- 
nesses, under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  .  The  story 
of  Moorish  ascendency  in  Spain  is  too  long  to  rehearse 
in  this  place.  There  were  perioils  of  great  prosperity 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moors.  So  celebrated  became 
some  of  their  institutions  of  learning  that  they  were  re- 
sorted to  by  Christian  scholars  from  all  parts  of  civilized 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Christians  of  Spain,  who,  un- 
der the  general  subjugation  of  the  country,  had  iled 
to  its  hills  and  mountains,  grew  more  courageous,  and 
were  able  not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  even  to 
attack  the  common  foe.  Three  confederated  provinces — 
Navarre,  Castile,  and  Leon — took  up  arms  against  the 
foe,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
Moors  in  1001.  A  check  was  given  to  their  hitherto 
successful  career  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered; 
and  henceforth  there  was  very  distinctly  a  Christian 
Spain  in  the  more  northerly  sections  of  the  country, 
and  a  Mohammedan  Spain  in  the  more  southerly  sec- 
tions, which  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Neither  side  was  seldom  in  perfect  accord  within  its 
own  domains.  Petty  rivalries  existed  among  both  the 
Christian  and  the  Moorish  princes,  which  prevented 
long-continued  success  on  the  side  of  either  part}'.  At 
last,  the  Christian  princes  succeeded  in  laying  aside  for 
a  time  their  petty  animosities,  and  formed  a  league 
combining  all  their  forces.  A  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  in  A.D.  1212  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  in  the  Sier- 
ra Morena,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated..  During 
the  next  half-century  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  went 
on.  Their  territorial  limits  continually  grew  more  re- 
stricted, until  there  was  left  to  them  little  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  At  length,  in  the  year  1482,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign 
of  Granada,  Boabdil,  was  defeated,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  came  to  an  end. 

8.  Our  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, down  to  the  present  time  must  necessarily  be 
rapid.  The  condition  of  the  conquered  race  was  made 
exceedingly  wretched,  worse  even,  as  it  would  seem, 
than  was  that  of  the  Christians  while  under  the  Sara- 
cenic authority.  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Rob- 
ertson, the  historian,  that "  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
are  the  only  enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of 
toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  their  prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not 
embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets  and  to  practice 
their  own  rites."  As  a  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Moon  abandoned  the  country  in  which  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  they  had  lived,  and  to  the  possession 
of  which  their  natural  right  was  just  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  b  estimated  that  from  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  that  of  Philip  III  more  than 
three  millions  of  these  people  left  their  native  land, 
carrj'ing  with  them  not  only  a  great  part  of  their  ac- 
quired wealth,  but  that  industry  and  love  of  labor  which 
are  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  Another 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  who  directetl  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  held  in  their  hands  so  large  a  part  of  its  movable 
property  in  the  form  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
costly  jewels. 

The  great  events  which  occurred  under  the  reign  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  too  familiar  to  need  a  special 
recital,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  times  of  Charles  V 
(the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known),  being  Charles  I 
of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Isabella.  During  his  long 
reign  of  forty  years  Spain  reached  the  highest  point 
of  lier  prosperity.  What  she  accomplished  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  how  the  Spanish  arms  were  every- 
where victorious  in  Europe,  bow  the  proud  Francis  I 
of  France  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  were 
humbled,  and  the  onsets  of  the  barbarous  Turks  were 
repelled,  and  how  Charles  V  saw  himself  standing  first 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — all  these  things  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  history.  Philip  II  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  V.  The  great  aim  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  proc- 
ess of  decay  in  Spain  commenced  under  his  reign.  The 
immense  riches  which  flowed  into  the  country  from  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America  proved  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  The  people  became  luxurious,  indo- 
lent, and  effeminate,  so  that  when  Philip  II,  who,  with 
all  the  glaring  faults  of  his  character,  was  an  energetic 
monarch,  died,  and  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor,  Philip  III,  a  weak  and  unenterprising 
prince,  Spain  rapidly  fell  from  its  high  estate.  The 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Moriscos,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  brought  about  the 
same  state  of  things  in  Spain  which  the  destruction  and 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  had  produced  in  France. 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  industrial  arts  almost 
ceased  to  be  practiced.  Large  sections  of  the  country 
were  so  completely  depopulated  that  they  have  been 
but  little  better  than  barren  wastes  ever  since.  Under 
succeeding  monarchs  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  un- 
happy Spain  continued.  The  falling-off  in  the  popula- 
tion was  so  great  that  in  thirt3'-two  years,  from  1668 
to  1700,  it  had  gone  down  from  eleven  millions  to  eight 
millions.  With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  I^ilip 
of  Anjou,  a  Bourlx)n  prince,  who  was  king  of  Spain 
under  the  title  of  Philip  V,  a  better  day  seemed  to  dawn 
on  Spain,  not  because  her  own  sons  took  the  lead  in 
civil  affairs,  but  because  they  were  guided  by  the  more 
skilful  hands  of  French  statesmen.  But  the  claim  of 
Philip  to  the  throne  was  resisted  by  Germany,  England, 
and  Holland;  and  the  **  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,** 
continued  ou  for  thirteen  years,  was  the  result  of  the 
controversy.  Although  Philip  retained  his  throne,  yet 
he  came  out  of  the  contest  stripped  of  no  small  part 
of  the  territories  which  had  once  belonged  to  Spain. 
Coming  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  IH  (1759-^), 
we  find  an  improved  state  of  things,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  concerned. 
Externally,  however,  constant  humiliation  attended  the 
military  movements  of  Spain.  Both  on  the  land  and 
the  sea  defeat  was  the  nile,  victory  the  exception.  In 
1797  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  by  Lord  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21, 1805.  A  few  years  kter  we 
find  Napoleon  setting  aside  the  claims  of  all  aspirants 
to  royal  authority  in  Spain,  and  placing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne.  Insurrection  everywhere  fol- 
lowed what  was  considered  a  high-handed  outrage. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  formed  with  England,  which 
recognised  Ferdinand  VH  as  lawful  monarch  of  Spain. 
Fortune,  for  a  time,  ever>'where  favored  the  French 
arms.  The  two  victories  of  Wellington,  however— that 
at  Victoria,  June  21,  1818,  and  at  Toulouse,  April  10, 
1814 — ^turned  the  scale,  and  Spain  was  once  more  free. 
But  for  years  everything  was  in  a  most  unsettled  con- 
dition. Liberal  opinions  gradually  gained  a  foothold 
among  the  people.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about 
radical  reforms.  At  times  success  seemed  to  crown 
these  efforts,  but  soon  the  order  of  things  would  be  re- 
versed. Absolutism  and  despotism  would  crush  out  all 
progress,  and  the  liberal  party  be  thrown  again  into 
the  shade.    Such  has  been  the  state  of  things  the  last 
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half-century.  The  Btory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella 
II  is  full  of  interest,  bat  it  is  too  long  to  relate  in  a 
brief  article  like  this.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  from 
the  time  when  she  was  declared  to  be  of  age,  Nor.  8, 
1848,  down  to  her  flight  to  France,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
royal  army  at  Alcala,  Sept.  28, 1868,  her  life  and  fort^ 
unes  were  of  a  singularly  checkered  character.  The 
departure  of  Isabella  led  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial 
government,  which  in  a  year  or  two  was  followed  by 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  king  Amadeus,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  who  accepted  the 
crown  Dec  4, 1870.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  the  new  king  found  himself,  and  he  resigned 
it  Feb.  11, 1873.  The  attempt  to  esUbltsh  a  repub- 
lic (the  most  distinguished  leader  in  which  movement 
was  Don  Emilio  Gastelar),  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Don 
Carlos  to  obtain  the  throne,  and  the  failure  of  both  re- 
publicans and  royalists  to  accomplish  their  purposes 
bring  us  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  Alfonso,  the 
son  of  Isabella  II,  was  proclaimed  king  Jan.  9,  1875, 
and  is  now  apparently  in  permanent  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  in  a  kingdom  whose  history  for  so  many 
centuries  has  been  a  history  of  change  and  revolution 
there  can  be  but  little  stability ;  and  he  must  be  a  wise 
man  who  can  with  certainty  predict  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  things  in  Spain  a  year  hence. 

IV.  Religion, — When  the  Christian  religion  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  b  not  a  settled  question  with  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Paul,  writing  from  Corinth  to 
the  disciples  in  Rome,  alludes  to  a  journey  which  he 
proposes  to  take  into  Spain,  but  whether  he  went  or 
not  is  not  known.  One  of  the  fathers,  Theodoret,  says 
that  after  Paul  was  released  from  his  captivity — when 
he  had  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  Nero  and  acquitted — he 
went  to  Spain,  and  there  spent  two  years.  In  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson*s  Lifi  and  Epittles  of  St,  Paul,  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  given  (ii,  487-439),  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  apostle  went  to  Spain 
and  there  preached  the  Gospel.  Tradition  also  asserts 
that  James  the  elder  went  to  Spain  as  a  herald  of  the 
GospeL  If  we  come  down  to  the  timra  of  the  persecu- 
tions by  the  Koman  emperors,  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  that  all  along  during  those  ages  of  trial 
through  which  Christianity  passed  martyrs  to  the  faith 
were  found  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Koman  empire.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  the 
Great  was  followed  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Roman  arms  by  the  widest  toleration  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  embraced.  And  when,  subsequently,  the 
(xoths  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  we  find  that  as,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  afTairs  of  the  kingdom  became 
settled,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch  extended  to  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  and  that  he  presided,  if  he  wished, 
at  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  convoked  national  councils, 
and  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  due 
time  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  came  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  were  generally  carried  out.  There 
were  metropolitan  sees,  the  beads  of  which  held  juris- 
diction over  their  subordinates;  while  these  subordi- 
nates, in  turn,  exercised  authority  over  the  lower  grades 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  said  that  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  were  in  general  well  endowed,  lay  pat- 
ronage excited,  and  monasteries  introduced. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  introduced  a 
new  state  of  things  into  the  countr}*.  The  Moors  were 
Mohammedans;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they 
were  inclined  to  be  tolerant  so  long  as  the  Christians 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner  and  did  not 
oppose  or  revile  the  religious  faith  of  their  conquerors. 
There  were  not  wanting  cases  of  persons  who,  because 
they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
conscientious  convictions,  than  attempt  to  make  con- 
verts from  Mohammedanism,  or  in  some  way  show 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Moors,  suffered 
martyrdom.    A  candid  review,  however,  of  the  whole 


history  of  Spain  during  the  eight  hundred  years  nearly 
that  the  Saracens  held  sway  over  that  country  must 
convince  us  that  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  en- 
dured during  this  very  long  period  bore  no  comparison 
to  those  which  the  Moors  endured  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  Philip  II  was  on  the  throne. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the 
whole  country  may  be  said  to  have  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  have  become 
as  intensely  Roman  Catholic  as  any  country  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Previous  to  the  year  1868 
no  other  religion  was  recognised  by  law,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  an  indictable  offence.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  at  large  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Romish  Church  for  ages  carried  on  against  heretics  and 
infidels,  of  the  establishment  and  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisition—first introduced  by  St.  Dominic  to  *^  inquire" 
after  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  who  became 
Christians — or  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  It 
is  more  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  dawn  of  what,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  a  brighter  day  in  respect  to 
religious  toleration.  Although  Protestanism  has  gained 
but  the  smallest  foothold,  comparatively,  in  the  king- 
dom, and  its  followers  are  still  subject  to  many  disabil- 
ities, it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  is,  in  form  at 
least,  recognised,  and  the  hope  may  reasonably  be  cher- 
ished that  persecution  on  account  of  one's  religious  faith 
will  not  again  be  sanctioned  by  law. 

V.  The  authoritiei  to  which  the  general  reader  is 
referred  on  matters  relating  to  the  history,  etc.,  of  Spain 
are  very  numerous.  Among  English  and  American 
writers  are  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Presoott,  Ir\Mng, 
and  Ticknor,  whose  Spanitth  Literature  ( N.  Y.  1854 ) 
holds  a  place  acknowledged  even  by  Spanish  writers 
to  be  second  to  the  production  of  no  other  author. 
Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Christianity  In  Spain  may  be  found  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Likewise  all  writers  of  French  and 
English  histories  treat  largely  of  matters  connected 
with  Spanish  history,  because  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  these  three  countries  have  sustained  to  each 
other.  The  article  in  the  JCncyclopadia  Britmadca 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Spain.  See  also 
the  following:  Hurt  ado  de  Mendoza,  Gue^Ta  de  Gra- 
nada, que  hizo  el  liei  D,  Felipe  II  contra  lot  Moriscoi 
de  aguel  Reino  sus  Rebeldos  (Valencia,  1776,  sm.  4to, 
new  ed.);  History  oj"  Spain,  from  the  Establishmeni  of 
the  Colony  of  Gadet  by  the  Phcenicians  to  the  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Sage,  by  the  A  uthor  of  the  Hit- 
tory  of  France  (Lond.  1793),  vol.  i-iii,  map;  Beawes, 
CivU,  Commercial,  Political,  and  Literary  Uisiory  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid.  1793,  2  vols,  ful.) ;  Murphy, 
The  Ilistojy  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  con- 
taining  a  General  History  of  the  A  rabs,  their  InstitU' 
tions,  Conquests,  Literature,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Man- 
ners, to  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  designed  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  A  rabian  A  ntiquities  of  Spain;  Power,  The 
History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussulnutns  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,from  the  First  Invasion  of  the  Moors  to  their 
Ultimate  Expulsion  from  the  Peninsula  (Lond.  1815, 
8vo);  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid. 
1832-83,  5  vols.  12mo),  Viardot,  Essai  sur  rilistoire 
des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  ^Espagne  (Paris,  1833-34,  3 
vols.  8vo);  Mahon  [Lonl],  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1836) ;  Ahmed  Ben 
Jusof  Tcifacite,  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dy- 
nasty in  Spain,  transl.  by  Pascal  de  Gayangos  (ibid. 
1840, 4  volai  4to);  Londonderry  [Marquis  of],  Story  of 
the  Peninsular  War  (new  ed.  revised,  with  considerable 
additions,  N.  Y.  1848, 12mo);  Southey,  The  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,  from  the  Spanish  (Lond.  1846,  8vo);  Ferreras, 
Ilistoire  Genhale  d'Espagne,  transl.  from  the  Spanish 
by  M.  d'Hermilly  (Amsterdam,  1851, 10  vols.  4to).  (J. 
C.  S.) 

Spain,  IIartwell,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Churcb,  Sontb|  was  born  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C,  Feb.  10, 1795.  He  was  converted  in  August,  1810, 
licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1816,  and  admitted 
iiito  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  December.  In 
1821  he  was  made  a  superannuate,  locating  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1828  he  was  readmitted;  in  1837  was 
again  superanniuited ;  in  1838  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  Columbia  District;  in  1844  was  superannuated, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  during  his  life.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1832,  and  re- 
ser^-e  in  1838, 1840,  and  1849.  He  died,  March  9, 1868, 
in  Clarendon,  8.  C.  See  Afinutes  of  A  miual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E,  Ch.y  South,  1868,  p.  212. 

Spalatin,  Gkorg,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  chap- 
lain of  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  a 
leading  Reformer  and  judicious  superintendent  of  the 
churches,  was  bom  A.D.  1484  at  Spalt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Eichstftdt,  whence  was  derived  the  name  Spalatin, 
his  real  name  being  Burkhardt,  He  attained  his  bac- 
calaureate at  Erfurt  in  1600,  and  from  1501  was  a  fel- 
low-student with  Luther.  In  1502  he  was  made  master 
at  Wittenberg,  but  soon  returned  to  Erfurt,  where  he 
became  tutor  (1505)  in  a  patrician  family,  and  flrst 
leanied  to  know  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he  pur- 
chased at  great  cost.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1507, 
and  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Hohenkirchen,  near  Go- 
tha;  and  a  year  later  was  called  to  assume,  in  addition 
to  his  parochial  duties,  the  functions  of  teacher  in  the 
neighboring  convent  of  Georgenthal.  His  reputation 
had,  however,  already  extended  beyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  assigned ;  and 
he  was  called  to  the  electoral  court  in  1509  to  assume 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  crown-prince,  John 
Frederick.  Two  years  later  he  exchanged  his  place  at 
court  for  the  post  of  tutor  to  Otto  and  Ernest  of  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg,  the  elector's  nephews,  who  were  then 
students  at  Wittenberg;  and  at  the  same  time  be  was 
appointed  by  his  patron  canon  of  St.  George's  in  Alten- 
burg.  From  tliis  period  dates  the  intimate  friendship 
between  Luther  and  Spalatin  and  between  Spalatin  and 
other  Kc formers,  e.  g.  Melaucthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Link, 
Bugenhagen,  Amsilorf,  etc  His  relations  with  the  elec- 
tor likewise  became  more  intimate,  so  that  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  sought  when  the  latter  founded  the 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  university 
library  (1512),  and  he  was  made  librarian.  In  1514 
Spalatin  was  appointed  chaplain  and  private  secretary 
to  the  elector,  and  immediatelv  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  personages  of  the  electoral  court.  He  placed 
himself  and  his  influence  unreservedly  at  the  service  of 
the  Reformation,  and  became  the  medium  through  which 
Luther  was  wont  to  influence  the  elector.  Rome  recog- 
nised his  power,  and  every  important  measure  of  the 
time  showed  traces  of  his  shaping  hand.  He  has  been 
charged  with  timidity  and  an  excessive  fondness  fur 
peace ;  but  all  his  actions  show  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  noble  and  upright  character,  and  governed  wholly  by 
inflexible  and  fervent  religious  principle.  Both  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  as  a  literarv  character  he  established 
for  himself  an  unequivocal  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries. In  the  former  capacity  he  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  emperor  in  1519,  the  coronation  of  Charles  V  in 
1520,  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1523  and  1524,  conducting  the  electoral  corre- 
spondence and  participating  in  the  progress  of  events 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  counsel  and  influence. 
In  literature  his  attention  was  fixctl  principally  on  his- 
torical studies,  particularly  on  the  history  of  Germany; 
and  he  wrote,  Christliche  ReUgiom-Uiindely  or  Religions- 
tachen,  beginning  in  1518  (subsequently  published  by 
Cyprian  under  the  i\l\Q  RffonnationS'Annalen)y}xtAi\,e» 
undertaking  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  history* 
of  the  popes,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  electors  of  Sax- 
ony, so  that  he  became  known  as  the  "  Saxon  historiog- 
rapher." On  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederick,  in 
1525,  Spalatin  was  appointed  by  John  the  Constant  to 


the  post  of  evangelical  superintendent  of  Altenbiirg  in 
connection  Mrith  the  diocese  of  Altenburg.  He  now 
married  Catharine  Heidenreicb,  and  established  a  home 
at  Altenburg.  In  1526  he  attended  the  Diet  at  Spires, 
in  the  suite  of  the  elector.  During  1527  to  1529  be  par- 
ticipated in  a  visitation  of  the  churches  and  schools.  In 
1580  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  in 
1531  at  Cologne,  where  a  protest  against  the  election 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Rome  was  premeditated.  At 
the  Convention  of  Schweinfurt  in  1582  he  contributed 
materially  towards  the  securing  of  the  Reformation  in 
that  vicinity.  Such  incessant  labors,  added  to  a  con- 
stant literary  activity  and  the  unceasing  demand  on  hia 
strength  made  by  his  prince  and  the  churches,  impaiml 
his  health  and  necessitated  his  release  from  a  portion 
of  his  multifarious  duties.  He  was,  however,  sent  to 
Weimar  in  1533,  when  the  papal  legate  Bangoni  visited 
that  place  in  onler  to  initiate  measures  for  the  calling 
of  a  counclL  In  1534  we  find  him  journeying  with  the 
elector  through  Northern  Germany,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  Vienna, 
where  the  elector  John  wished  to  make  his  peace  with 
Ferdinand.  He  was  present  at  the  renewal  of  the  Smal- 
kald  League,  and  then  went  to  Venice  to  make  pur- 
chases for  the  library  of  Wittenberg;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, participated  in  the  settling  of  the  Wiitenherp  Cwt' 
cord.  In  1537  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Smalkald,  and 
undertook  the  visitation  of  the  Church  at  Freiberg. 
He  then  attended  the  Convention  of  Zerbst,  and  defend- 
ed the  claims  of  his  prince  to  the  county  of  Magdeburg. 
He  was  finally  selected  to  attend  the  proposed  conven- 
tion at  Nuremberg  in  1539,  which  was  to  complete  the 
Concord  initiated  at  Wittenberg,  and  to  share  in  the 
visitation  of  the  churches  of  ducal  Saxony,  now  under 
the  nile  of  duke  Henry.  From  this  time  be  was  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  his  home;  but  continued  abun- 
dant in  labors,  literary  and  official,  until  he  died,  Jan.  IG, 
1545.  His  widow  followed  him  Dec.  5, 1551.  The  MS. 
remains  of  Spalatin  are  preserved  at  Weimar  and  Gotha; 
and  portions  of  his  works  have  been  published  in  differ- 
ent, but  always  faulty  and  incomplete,  editions.  A  new 
edition,  under  the  title  Georg  JSpalattn's  Uutorueker 
Nachlast  und  Briefe,  was  undertaken  by  Neudecker  and 
Prcller,  and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1851.  The 
style  of  Spalatin  as  a  writer  was  simple,  but  wanting 
in  attractive  qualities.  His  works  are,  however,  rich  in 
documentary  records.  In  addition  to  those  already  in- 
dicated, they  Include  a  number  of  poetic  productions,  in 
which  considerable  ability  is  displayed.  See  Schlegel, 
Hutor.  Vita  G,  Spalat,  Theoiogi,  PoUtid  Priodqut  //»- 
8torici  Sax,  (Jena,  1693) ;  Wagner,  G.  Spalatin  v.  d.  Re- 
form, d,  Kirchen  u,  Schulen  zu  A  Uenburg  (Altenb.  1830). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Spalding,  Johann  Joaobim,  a  rationalizing 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1714,  at  Trib- 
sces,  in  SwetUsh  Pomerania,  and  was  educated  at  Stral- 
sund  and  Rostock  (1731)  at  the  time  when  the  Wolfian 
philosophy  and  pietism  were  the  subjects  of  controversy. 
He  studied  the  current  philosophy  in  the  writings  of 
Wolf,  Bilfinger,  and  Canz,  and  defended  its  principles 
until  association  with  the  professors  at  Greifswald, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  having  accept- 
ed the  position  of  private  tutor  in  thattowni  caused  him 
to  doubt  their  correctness.  In  1745  he  went  to  Halle, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Baurogarten  (q.  v.). 
He  afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Sack  (q.  v.)  at  Ber- 
lin, and  of  the  poets  Gleim  and  Kleist.  In  1748  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  on  the  destination  of  man  (CrfflEnn- 
ken  Uber  d,  Bestimnu  des  Mewschen),  which  was  charac- 
terized by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
secured  an  immediate  popularity.  His  aim  was  the 
popularizing  of  philosophy  after  the  example  of  English 
works  then  appearing;  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  moral  truths  to  which  alone  that  age  was  yet  acces- 
sible, after  its  breach  with  orthodox  religion,  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  apprehension.  In  1749  he  became 
pastor  at  Lassan.    His  ministry  was  at  first  hindered 
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bf  bU  nnanciition  of  tba  ordioirr  piil|nt  phmeology  | 
uidbu  adoption  of  ■  direct,  clexr,  and  aimpleHyle^  but  i 
h«  leeeived,  dodc  tbe  leu,  nuny  encoimgiDg  proof*  uf  \ 
■  growinc  appRciation  of  hii  labon  and  at  dinniii};  | 
auueaa.  He  continued  hit  literary  laban  alao,  dcvotin); 
himKlf  largely  to  the  study  of  ttae  Deialic  and  anti-De- 
iNic  literaUira  af  Kngland,  ud  translated  tome  of  Ifae 
eiin-ent  works  on  either  >ide  into  (ierruan,  among  them 
Duller'*  Amtiugy  of  Xalural  and  Reveakd  Rdiffiim. 
From  Lasuii  Spalding  was  transferred  in  1757  to  Barth 
(in  romeranla)  as  provost  and  chief  paator.  The  pi- 
etiitic  lemlency,  emanating  principally  from  Mecklen- 
burg, induced  him  to  commit  to  writing  hia  Tkougkli 
<n  tit  Value  of  lie  Feeliagi  in  Ciruliamlg  (fiaUiaitu 
aberdat  Werlkdtr  GrfuhUiaChruteilluim{m\  tni 
often]).  Tha  purpose  of  thii  work  was  to  distinguish 
true  religious  feeling  from  that  which  is  falsa  and  aili- 
Hcial;  but  tbe  execution  uf  that  purpose  ia  marred  hy 
the  inatrilityofthe  author  to  clearly  apprehend  the  pro- 
found nature  of  his  subj«:^  Ilia  conception  of  religion 
continued  to  be  the  one-aided  apprehenuon  by  which 
morality  take)  iu  place.  At  this  time  be  waa  visited 
by  Idiatei,  FiUali,  anil  Felii  Hess,  and  entered  into 
iViendly  relations  with  the  former,  which  continunl  un- 
broken deapite  the  difference  of  views  and 
existing  lietween  tbem.  In  I7S1  Spalding 
more  transferred  to  ■  new  poau  He  became  prav< 
and  chief  preacher  at  tbe  Church  of  Si.  ^'icolai '    " 
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liaU  Jli^er,  Exod.  xzviii,  IS ;  xixiz,  9 ;  1  Sam.  zvji, 
4;  laa.  xl,  IS;  Ezek.  xliii,  13;  elsewhere  Kme  form  of 
riDD,  lapMdrk,  to  tprtad  opon  tbe  hands;  hence  to  ex- 
tend a  pain's  breadth,  lia.  zlviii,  13;  or  carry  in  tbe 
anna,  I^m.  ii,  !0, "  a  ^lan  long"),  a  tiebrenr  measure  of 
three  hand-tveaillhs,  or  twelve  flnger-breadths ;  appai- 
ently  half  a  cubit  (eomp.  Eiod.  ixv,  ID  with  Joaephus, 
Ant.  iii,  6,  b).    See  UicriiOLoaT. 

Spandrel,  the  triangular  space*  included  between 
tbe  arch  of  ■  doocway,  etc^  and  a  rectangle  formed  by 
the  outer  mauldinga  orcT  it.    Tbe  lenn  is  alio  applied 


rial  o 


icillor 


of  their  utility."  He  now  published  (1T72)  an  anony- 
mou*  work  on  the  utility  of  the  pastoral  office,  etc 
(Uebir  die  Xultbarkeit  da  PrfdiffHailtt  u.  dnrn  Brfor- 
dtno^),  which  reappeared,  bearing  bis  name,  iu  1773. 
and  was  sharply  criticised  by  Herder  {An  Prediger: 
flt^ttkn  ProciiaiaiiUiUery.  Spalding  had  stripped 
the  pastoral  office  of  every  ideal  quality,  while  Herder 
took  hia  poaition  with  the  Scripture*,  and  aaaerled  a 
priestly  and  [>mpbelical  character  for  the  ministry. 
Tbe  inc^tion  of  the  work  waa  occasioned  by  the  desire, 
then  generally  ptcvaleoi,  to  bring  Christianity  into 
harmony  with  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  to  protect  it 
against  the  attacksof  a  frivobus  intidelity.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  give  up  all  UDessential  matters  and  preserve 
only  what  i*  really  esaential.  This  spirit  led  Spalding 
to  compose  a  further  work,  Vtrtraate  llrir/e  die  Rtligiim 
hetr^ffaid  (_Familiar  /^tltri  ptrlaiaiiuj  lo  Jttlu/ion'), 
anonymoiuly  published  in  IT84  and  17B9,  and  with  (he 
author'*  name  in  1788,  The  ncceiaion  of  Frederick 
William  II,  in  I78Q,  waa  signalized  by  the  publication 
of  a  rigid  decree  in  favoi  uf  orthodoxy,  and  Spalding 
was  thereby  iiiduceil  to  resign  bis  position.  He  preach- 
ed his  last  sermon  Sept.  25,  1788,  after  he  had  in  vain 
■ought  to  obtain  some  moditlcation  of  the  obnoxious 
edict.  His  last  work  was  published  by  hia  son,  Georg 
Ludwig,  in  Berlin,  1804.  It  is  entitled  Rtl^n,  liuc 
A  ngdtyeiditit  del  Mauchea  {Religion,  a  Couctnt  nfMan). 
He  died  May  !6, 1804,  leaving  behind  a  repuUtion  for 
sincere  piety,  according  to  the  sundanls  of  his  time,  and 
mmlilied  by  a  constant  endeavur  to  secure  for  it  the 
clearest  possible  exprcMion.    If  a  rationalist,  he  was 

atives  of  that  tendency.     His  pure  theism,  moreover, 

ceptions  of  the  idea  o(  God.  — Heriog,  Reai-Eaci/klop. 

SpKldlng,  Joilall,  a  Congregational  minister,  wan 
bom  at  inainGeid,  Conn.,  Jan.  10, 1'GI.  He  Kradusted 
at  Yale  College  in  1778;  was  onlaineil  at  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  SepU  II,  1783;  dismissed  in  1787.  After  dismis- 
sion he  was  installed  at  Washington,  Hasa.,  and  in  1794 
at  Buckland,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  May  8,  ISSa  "  He 
wasafaiibfulpreacher  of  evangelical  I  .  -    ^ 

CongrrgaHoaal  Qaarierlj/,  1839,  p.  O. 


ular  style  the  doorwaya  most  commonly  have  the  outer 
mouldings  arranged  in  a  aquare  over  tbe  head  so  a*  to 
form  *psndrels  above  the  arch.  In  the  earlier  alyies  thia 
arrangement  is  very  seldom  found  in  the  doorways,  bnt 
sprandrels  are  sometimes  used  in  other  parts  of  build- 
ings, especlnily  in  decorated  work,  in  which  they  are 
frequent,  aa  at  Kly.    In  the  weat  door  ot  tha  chapel  of 


Spaa  (Tiv,  zireti,  according  to  the  r 


»  tbe 


Ely  Cathedral. 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  spandrels  of  the  outer 
arch  (which  atands  eonuderably  in  front  of  the  actual 
doorway,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  porch)  are  cut  quite 
Ihmugh  and  left  open.  The  spandrels  of  a  door  were 
sometimes  termed  tbe  hante  or  haunch  of  a  door. — Par- 
ker, Glou.  of  A  rchilfdurr.  s.  v. 

SpanKeabarg,  AngTuatna  Gottlieb,  ■  bishop 

of  the  Moravian  BrolherhoDd,  waa  bom  at  Klettenberg, 
Hanover,  July  15, 1704.  In  1722  he  entered  the  Uni- 
\'eraily  of  Jena  aa  a  atudent  of  law,  but  ha  soon  gave  up 
thia  puranit  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  thcal<^. 
The  famous  Buddens  was  hia  profosor,  and  he  devoted 
all  hia  energies  lo  his  theological  studies,  to  sucb  a  de- 
(cree  that  he  was  allowed  to  lecture  from  172G  to  1732 
on  theological  topic*.  In  1727  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  count  Zintendorf  and  the  Moravians,  and  in 
1735  we  see  Spangenberg  at  Herrahut.  where  be  began 
a  very  useful  wnrk  as  assistant  minister.  For  many 
yean  he  fullilled  the  most  impnttant  duties  for  the 
Brethren  hy  visiting  their  churchsa  in  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  confirming  them  in 
the  faith.  In  1744  he  was  ordained  Aloravian  bishop 
at  Hcrmhut,  and  in  1762,  after  ZiniendorT*  death,  he 
became  his  successor  as  biahop  of  Barby,  where  he  died, 
8^18,1792.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  talent. 
Knapp  calls  him  the  "Uelanethon  of  tbe  Brethren.' 
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Spangenberg  wrote,  Idea  Fide*  Frairum  (Barby,  1779) : 
—Uben  des  Graf  en  Zinzendorf  (ibid.  1772-75).  He 
also  contriboted  to  German  hymnology.  Thus  he  wrote 
the  beautiful  hvmn  IHe  Kirche  Ckriati,  die  Er  geweiht 
(Eng.  transl.  in  Lyra  Germ,  it,  87,  "The  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  hath  haUow'd  here")  i-^lJeiTge  £infalt, 
GnademDttttder  (Eng.  transl.  in  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No,  604, "  When  simplicity  we  cherish").  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1234;  TheoL  Universal- Lexikoiij  s.  v.; 
Koch,  Gesch.  d,  deutschen  Kirchenliedetj  v,  837  sq. ;  I-«d- 
derhose,  Das  Leben  SpangeiAerg^i  (Heidelberg,  1846); 
Nitzsch,  Spangenberff's  Biagraphie,  in  Kper's  Evangel 
Kalender,  1855,  p.  197-208 ;  Thilo,  Cithara  Luiheri 
(Berlin,  1855).     (K  P.) 

Spangenberg,  CyiiacUB,  a  German  theologian 
in  repute  during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centur}', 
was  bom  June  17, 1528,  at  Nordhauscn,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  a  resident  pastor.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  with  a  thorough  preparation  as 
respects  the  ancient  languages,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1546.  ilis  father  had,  in  the  meantime,  removed  to 
Eisleben,  where  he  filled  the  positions  of  pastor  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Cyriacus  was,  through  his  influence,  immediately  ap- 
pointed teacher.  When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age 
(in  1550)  he  became  the  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  his 
now  deceased  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
bv  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  to  be  the  town  and  court 
preacher  as  well  as  general  dean  of  the  county.  While 
diligently  employed  in  his  ministerial  work  his  zeal  for 
a  pure  Lutheran  orthodoxy  involved  him  in  controver- 
sies which,  in  the  end,  whoUy  destroyed  his  earthly 
comfort.  He  took  an  active  part  so  early  as  1556  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Synod  of  Eisenach,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  George  Major  (q.  v.)  that  good  works  are 
uecessar)'  to  salvation  was  debated,  violently  opposing 
that  opinion.  Graver  consequences  for  him  were  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  respecting  original  sin  which 
broke  out  in  1557  between  Victorin  Strigel,  who  taught 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion  in  a  manner  which  contra- 
dicted Luther's  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability,  and 
Matthias  Flacius,  who,  as  leader  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 
taught  that  the  natural  man  cannot  co-operate  with 
God,  but  only  resist  his  saving  grace.  Spangenberg 
supported  the  latter  view ;  but,  a^  the  Mansfeld  clergy 
generally  were  of  like  opinion  with  himself,  his  position 
was  pleasant  and  his  opportunities  for  successful  work 
large  and  frequent.  Repeated  publications  extended 
his  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country 
and  brought  him  calls  to  positions  in  various  important 
cities,  which  he  declined,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Antwerf),  whither  he  went  in  October,  1566, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  Lutheran  organization  among 
its  churches.  The  Flacian  controversy,  however,  de- 
stroyed the  organization  thus  effected,  and  caused  a 
part  of  the  Lutheran  community  of  Antwerp  to  emi- 
grate, in  1585,  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Soon  after 
Spangenberg's  return  (January,  1567)  to  Mansfeld  the 
controversy  broke  out  afresh.  The  occasion  was  given 
by  the  publication  of  a  learned  treatise  on  original  sin 
by  Wigand,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  ideas  of  Flacius.  A  second  work  by  the 
same  author  condemned,  in  its  preface,  the  adherents 
of  Flacius,  and  Spangenberg  in  particular,  as  heretical 
Manichceans.  Spangenberg  replied  vigorously,  assert- 
ing the  strict  Lutheranisro,  rather  than  Manichteanism, 
of  the  Flacian  doctrine,  and  forbade  his  subordinate, 
Krttger,  who  had  ventured  to  preach  against  his  view, 
to  occupy  the  pulpit.  A  colloquy  was  held  daring  two 
days  in  July,  1572,  by  order  of  the  counts  of  Blansfeld. 
who  desired  to  reconcile  the  parties,  but  without  effect. 
The  trouble  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  ruling 
family  was  divided  by  it  and  the  common  people  were 
torn  into  factions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  as  feudal 
lord  of  the  county,  finally  occupied  the  town  and  castle 


of  Mansfeld  with  troops  and  dealt  harshly  with  the  msf^ 
porters  of  Flacius.  Spangenberg  was  compelled  to  flee 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  midwife.  He  tarried  for  a. 
time  in  Thuringia,  and  on  Sept,  9, 1577,  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  at  Sondcnhausen  with  Jakob  Andrei  (q.  v.), 
the  results  of  which  he  published ;  but  instead  of  ef- 
fecting an  amelioration  of  his  condition,  as  he  had 
hoped,  this  measure  resulted  only  in  the  expulsion  of 
count  Volinar  of  Mansfeld,  his  patron,  from  his  ances- 
tral seat.  The  two  now  went  to  Strasburg,  where  count 
Yolmar  died  in  the  f(»Ilowing  year.  Soon  afterwanb 
Spangenberg  became  pastor  at  Schlttzsec,  on  the  Fulda, 
but  was  again  driven  out  in  con8e<ineiice  of  thfe  seal 
with  which  he  defended  his  views  of  original  mn.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  afforded  him  an  asylum  at  Yacha, 
near  Smalkald,  where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literary  work  and  obtained  a  meagre  support ;  but 
his  foes  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  finally  retired  with 
his  wife  to  Strasburg,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  canon,  count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld.  He 
died  Feb.  10, 1604.  Spangenberg  won  for  himself,  de- 
spite his  untoward  circumstances,  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  theology  and  history.  His  writings  comprise 
numerous  works  on  original  sin,  sermons  on  various 
subjects,  doctrinal  and  ethical  treatises,  and  expositions 
of  several  Pauline  epistles.  The  historical  works  are 
either  wholly  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  Church  his- 
tory of  Germany  or  serve  to  elucidate  particular  pointa 
in  that  history.  They  are  very  numerous.  All  hta 
works  are  written  in  pure  and  generally  appropriate 
language,  forceful  and  direct.  See  Leuckfeld,  Bittoria 
Spangenbergensisy  etc.  (Quedlinb.  1712,  4to);  Adam 
[Melch.],  VUas  Theoiog.  (?frm.(Heidelb.1620);  Kinder- 
vater,  Nordhtua  lUustris,  p.  280  sq. ;  SchlUssclburg,  Ca- 
tahgi  Ilaret.  Lib,  III  (Francf.  1697-99);  MusHos 
[Sim.],  Praif.  ad  Flac,  CUtrr,  S,  S,;  Amoldi,  Kirchen^ 
historief  iv,  95  sq.;  Welch,  De  Hist,  Doctrinm  de  Peccafo 
Originalij  in  the  Miscell.  SacrOy  p.  178  sq.;  Salig.  Gesek, 
d,  A  vgsb.  Confession  (Halle,  1730),  iii :  Planck,  Gesch,  d, 
protest,  LehHf,  iv ;  Klippel,  Deutsche  IjdtenS'  v.  Charah- 
terbUder  aus  d,  drei  letzten  Jahrhunderien  (Bremen, 
1858),  vol.  i. — Herzog,  Beal-Encgklop.^v. 

Bpangler,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  its  Alabama 
Conference,  and  after  serving  that  charge  he  was  en- 
gaged in  secular  pursuits  until  1869.  In  that  year  he 
was  received  by  the  lifontgomcry  Conference  into  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  appointed 
Sunday-school  agent.  He  afterwards  became  pas- 
tor, but  in  1873  became  superannuated,  and  died  in 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  23,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  South,  1874, 
p.  44. 

Spanheim,  Esekiel,  a  diplomatist  and  philolo- 
gist, rather  than  clergyman  and  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  1629.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  defend- 
ed Theses  contra  Ludovicum  CopeUum  pro  Antiquitate 
Htbraicarum  (Logd.  Bat.  1645).  A  response  by  Bo- 
chart  called  forth  his  Diafriba  de  Lingua  et  LUeris  He» 
bneorum  (1648).  In  1650  the  government  of  Geneva 
offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy,  but  he  preferred 
that  of  elocution,  which  was  accordingly  given  him  in 
1651.  He  had  probably  been  consecrated  priest  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  a  student;  but  his  theological  pro- 
ductions are  only  two  discourses  in  Latin  and  French 
(Geneva,  1655;  Berlin,  1695): — a  lengthy  notice  of 
Richard  Simon's  Hist,  priiigue  du  Vet,  Test,  (Paris,  1678) 
as  an  appendix  to  that  work  (Kotterdam,  1685) : — and 
notes  and  a  chronology  to  Jo.sephut«,  Havercamp's  ed. 
(Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  1726).  Spanheim*s  political 
life  began  in  1652,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
(}reat  Council.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  elector-palatine  Charles  Louisi  end  em* 
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plo3'ed  the  leisure  afforded  him  in  that  station  for  the 
study  of  German  national  law  and  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  also  wrote  upon  these  subjects. 
He  visited  Italy  and  studied  numismatics,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Christina  of  Sweden  and  with  Sophia, 
the  mother  of  duke  George  of  Hanover,  who  afterwards 
became  king  of  England.  Sophia  brought  him  back  to 
Germany  in  1665,  and  after  that  date  he  officiated  as 
ambassador  for  the  elector  to  different  courts,  etc.  He 
died  in  1710  in  London,  where  he  waa  ambassador, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  All  his  works 
after  1652  were  of  a  political  or  general  historical 
and  philosophical  character. — Heczog,  Real-Ene^iop. 
a.  r. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich  (I),  theological  professor 
at  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was  burn  Jan.  1, 1600,  at  Am- 
berg,  in  the  Palatinate.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tu- 
tor in  the  family  of  the  viscount  de  Vitrolles,  in  order 
that  he  might  contribute  towards  the  financial  relief 
of  his  father,  then  suffering  from  the  misfortunes  which 
bad  come  upon  the  country.  He  aftenvards  journeyed 
to  England,  in  1625,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy.  The  departments 
of  logic  and  physics  were  assigned  to  him.  In  1629 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  in  1631  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  the  famous  theological  professor 
Turretin  (q.  v.).  During  the  years  1633-57,  he  offi- 
ciated as  rector  of  the  academy,  and  in  that  capacity 
delivered  the  jubilee  oration  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Genevan  lieformatiou  (1635).  A  call  to 
the  theological  chair  in  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
extended  to  him  in  1641,  and  the  earnest  request  of 
the  States-General,  supported  by  that  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  induced  the  Genevan  authorities  to  consent 
to  his  dismissal.  He  removed  to  Leyden  in  October, 
1642,  and  in  his  new  position  took  active  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Amyraut  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  30, 
1648,  leaving  two  sons,  Ezekiel  and  Fried  rich  (q.  v.). 
The  works  of  Spanheim  include:  against  Amyraut,  Dis- 
puiatio  de  Gratia  Universali  (Lugd.  Bat.  1644)  i—Exer' 
citat.  de  Gratia  Universali  (ibid.  1646) : — Epist.  ad  Matt, 
Cottier,  de  Gratia  Universali  (ibid.  1648): — Vindicia 
ExercUalionum^  etc.  (Amst.  1649) ;  see  Schweizer,  Prot, 
Central' Dogmeny  ii,  340.  His  other  theological  writ- 
ings are,  Dubia  Kvangelica  Discussa  et  Vindicata  (Gen. 
1634-39),  a  work  of  vast  learning  and  great  acute- 
ness: — JDisput,  Anabaptisticce  (Lugd.  Bat..  1643)  : — Di- 
atriba  IJist,  de  Oriffine^  Progressu,  et  Sectis  A  nabaptista-' 
rum  (Franeker,  1645),  appended  to  Joan.  Cloppenburgii 
Gangrcena  Theologia  Anabaptist,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond.  1646) : — Epist.  ad  Dav,  Buchanan  super  Con- 
trovers,  quibusdam  gum  in  Ecclesiis  A  nglicanis  agiian- 
tttr  (Lugd.  Bat.  1645),  in  voL  ii  of  his  son  Friedrich's 
Works: — Disput,  Theolog.  Syntagma  (Geneva,  1652), 
falsely  ascribed  to  his  son :— three  sermons,  Les  Trdnes  de 
Grace,  de  Jugement,  et  de  Gloire  (Leyden,  1644;  Geneva, 
1649).  See  Regisf.  de  la  Venerab.  Compagnie  des  PaS" 
teurs  de  Geneve;  Grenus,  Fragm.  Biogr,  et  Hist,  Ex" 
traits  des  Begistres  du  Conseil  d'EtcU  (Geneva,  1815) ; 
Senebier,  I/ist,  Litteraire  de  Geneve  (ibid.  1786),  ii,  191- 
195;  Schweizer,  Moms  AmyralduSf  in  Baur  u.  Zeller's 
TkeoL  Jahrbiicher,  1852,  Nos.  1  and  2.— Ilerzog,  Beal' 
EticgUop,  s.  V. 

Spanheim,  Friediich  (2),  the  younger  brother 
of  Ezekiel,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1632,  and  graduated 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1652  at  Leyden.  His  dying 
father,  however,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ology. .  He  became  the  pupil  of  Fridland,  Heidan,  and 
Cocceius,  and  preached  as  a  candidate  in  different 
churches  of  Zealand  and  Utrecht.  In  16*55  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  theological  professorship  at  Heidelberg  by  the 
elector  palatine,  Charles  Louis,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  that  position  after  having  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  at  Leyden;  but  in  1670  he  returned  to  the 
latter  town  and  became  profcsior  of  theology  and  sa- 


cred history  in  its  university.  He  was  a  thorough  Cal- 
yinist  in  bis  views,  and  defended  the  teachings  of  Cal- 
vinism in  several  writings  against  Des  Cartes  and  Coc- 
ceius. He  was  four  times  rector  and  held  the  office 
of  chief  librarian,  and,  in  addition,  was  a  most  pro- 
lific writer,  achieving  such  success  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter that  he  was  dismissed  from  teaching  in  onler  that 
he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  authorship. 
He  died  in  1701,  after  having  arranged  fur  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  his  Complete  Works.  Two 
volumes  remained,  which  were  given  to  the  public  by 
his  pupil  and  colleague  John  Marck,  under  the  title 
Opera  quatenus  Complectuntur  Geogr.  Chronol,  et  Hist, 
Sacr.  atque  Ecclesiasticam  (Lugd.  Bat.  1701-3,  8  vols, 
fol.).  The  works  of  Spanheim  cover  a  wide  range  and 
embrace  writings  introductory  to  theology,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures,  exegesis,  Biblical  archeology 
and  Church  history,  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  practical 
theology,  and  also  sermons.  See  Niceron,  Memoireapour 
servir  a  tfJisf.des  Jfommes  lUuairea  (Paris,  1734),  xxix, 
11-26;  Chauffepie,  Nouveau  Dietionnaire  Ifistor.  et  Cri^ 
tique  (Amst,  et  La  Haye,  1750-56) ;  comp.  also  the  dis- 
course preached  at  Spanheim*s  funeral  (Jan.  6, 1701) 
and  contained  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Jakob  Trig- 
land. — Herzog,  Beal'EncgUop,  s.  v. 

Spaniflh  Architecture.  In  the  South  few  early 
Gothic  buildings  remain,  and  those  which  exist  were 
mainly  erected  in  the  15th  century ;  but  in  the  North 
the  Obra  de  Godos  (Gothic),  the  Romanesque,  and 
Geometrical  Pointed  (Tudesco)  are  represented.  The 
German  Middle  Pointed,  as  well  as  French  art,  clearly 
influenced  the  designers  in  Spain.  The  old  system  of 
parallel  eastern  apses  gave  way  to  the  affection  for  a 
chevet,  with  its  processional  path  and  circlet  of  chapels. 
The  constructional  choirs  arc  usually  very  short.  The 
choir  of  a  Spanish  church  occupies  the  eastern  half  of 
the  nave.  The  westward  portion  of  the  latter  is  called 
the  trascoro;  the  part  eastward  of  the  choir  is  called 
entre  los  dos  coros.  Under  the  cimborioy  or  lantern,  is 
the  crucerOy  or  crossing.  A  passage  fenced  with  screens 
of  metal-work  affords  the  clergy  a  means  of  access  to  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  or  capiUa 
mayor.  In  the  centre  of  the  coro  are  several  lecterns 
for  the  choir-books;  and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south 
are  stalls,  the  bishop  occupying  a  central  stall  facing 
east  Pulpits  are  erected  against  the  western  faces  of 
the  eastern  pillars  of  the  crossing.  This  curious  ar- 
rangement, which  has  been  followed  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  16th  century*. 
About  the  same  time,  in  parish  churches,  large  western 
galleries  of  stone  were  erected  for  the  choir,  as  at  Coim- 
bra,  Braga,  and  Braganza,  and  provided  with  ambons 
at  the  angles.  The  choir  was  in  the  centre  of  the  nave 
at  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  the  Great,  St.  Laurence's,  and 
St.  Clement's,  at  Kome,  by  a  basilican  arrangement — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaol,  a.  v. 

Spanish  Version.    See  Romanic  Vebsioxs. 

Sparlantis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Spartan  Hyacinthus,  who  was  sacrificed  in 
Athens  at  the  grave  of  the  Cyclop  Gyrsestus  (Apollod. 
iii,15,8). 

Spark  (^'^"^S,  kidddy  so  called  from  being  struck 
off;  ySl^^^t  nitsotSf  so  called  from  shining,  Isa.  i,  31 ; 
2'^2«:?,  shabib,  flame.  Job  xviii,  5;  np'^T,  zikoth,  bum- 
ing  arrows,  Isa.  1,  11 ;  elsewhere  t)iz3*|^'"|a,  ben-r^hepk, 
a  son  of  flame.  Job  v,  Z). 

Spark,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northrop,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  1655.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  he 
entered  in  1672.  After  his  ordination  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  George  Jeffreys.  At  his  death,  Sept  7, 
1692,  he  was  rector  of  Ewehurst^  in  Surrey,  to  which  he 
had  been  instituted  in  1687 ;  of  Norton  (or  Hogsnorton). 
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in  Leicefttexshire;  a  prebendiiry  of  Lichfield  and  of  Roch- 
ester, and  a  D.D.  He  published  a  good  edition  of  Lao 
ifttUii  Firmiani  Opera  qua  Extant,  ad  Fidem  MSS, 
Recoffnitaf  et  CunimaUariU  lUuttrata  (Oxon.  1684, 8vo) : 
— and  NotcB  in  Librot  Sex  Nova  IlUtoria  Zozimi  Comi- 
tis  (ibid.  1679,  8vo).  They  were  translated  by  another 
person  into  English  in  1684.    See  Chalmers,  Biojf,  Diet, 

8.V. 

Bparke,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at 
South  Someroote,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1548.  Of 
his  earlv  education  wo  have  no  account  until  be  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1570,  in  which 
Tear  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he 
was  presented  by  Arthur  lord  Grey  to  the  parsonage 
of  Bletchley,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received 
in  1575  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe.  In  1581  he  took 
his  divinity  degrees,  and  in  1582,  finding  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  his  archdeaconry  because  of  its  distance 
from  his  cure,  he  resigned  it,  but  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln.  In  1608  he  rep- 
resented the  Puritans  in  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  having  also  been  one  of  their  champions  at  Lam- 
beth in  1584.  The  issue  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference was  that  he  inclined  to  conformity.  He  died 
at  Bletchley,  Oct.  8,  1616.  Wood  says  he  **was  a 
learned  man,  a  solid  divine,  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  profoundness,  gravity, 
and  exemplary  life  and  conversation  that  the  sages  of 
the  university  thought  it  fit  after  his  death  to  have  his 
picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  School  Gallery  among 
the  English  divines  of  note  there."  His  works  are,  A 
Brotherly  Pertuanon  to  Uniiy  and  Uniformity  in  Judff- 
ment  and  Practice,  etc  (Lond.  1607,  4lo) : — A  Comfort- 
able  Treatise  for  a  Troubled  Conscience  (ibid.  1580, 8vo) : 
— Brief  Catechism  (Oxon.  1588,  4to) : — Answer  to  Mr. 
John  d'A  Qrine^s  Notable  Discourse  againU  Heresies  (ibid. 
1591, 4to)  I— The  Highway  to  Heaven  (Lond.  1597,  8vo), 
a  treatise  on  John  i,  87-39 : — Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
earl  of  Bedford  and  another  on  lord  Grey.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sparks,  Giles  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1815, 
and  professed  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Lagrange  and  Covington,  Ga.;  taught  a 
classical  school  at  Oak  Bowery  and  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. 
In  1845  he  was  called  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  1846  to 
Wetumpka,  and  in  1847-48  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  he 
died  Sept.  26, 1848.  Mr.  Sparks  was  characterized  by 
his  gentleness,  great  pathos,  and  peculiarly  persuasive 
manner.  He  was  eminent  as  a  Biblical  student,  and 
as  a  pastor  had  few  superiors.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  £.  Church,  South,  1845-53, 
p.  206. 

Sparks,  J.  O.  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1842.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference  in  1864,  and 
ordained  deacon  in  1866.  He  died  of  yellow  fever.  May 
18,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M,  E.  Church,  South,  1869,  p.  328. 

Sparrow  (*^1B2I,  tsippSr;  Sept.  opvtov,  6pviStov, 
TO  mrtivov,  <rrpov^iov ;  X'A'^P^C  in  ^ch.  v,  18,  where 
was  probably  read  ^"^BS;  Vulg.  avis,  volucris,  passer). 
The  above  Hebrew  word  occurs  upwards  of  forty  times 
in  the  Old  Test.  In  most  cases  it  refers  indifferently  to 
any  kind  of  bird,  as  is  clear,  especially  from  its  use  in 
Gen.  vii,  14;  Deut.  iv,  17.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  tsippdr  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  indifferently  **  bird" 
or  ^  fowl."  In  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  3  and  cii,  7  the  A.  V.  ten- 
ders it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  arpov^iov  (A.  V. "  spar- 
row") occurs  twice  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  x,  29 ;  Luke 
xii,  6, 7),  where  the  Vulg.  hupasserts.     Tsippdr,  from 


a  root  (*}&X)  signifying  to  chirp  or  ttnUer,  appears  to 
be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  call  note  of  any  pas- 
serine bird  (comp.  the  Arabic  ^asfur,  **a  sparrow"). 
Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  term  zaAsh  for  all 
small  birds  which  chirp,  and  zerzur  not  only  for  the 
starling,  but  fur  any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill 
twitter,  both  these  being  evidently  phonetic  name& 
Tsippdr  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the  Sept. 
arpov^iov,  explained  by  Moschopulus  rd  ftucpd  rmw 
6pvi^utv,  although  it  may  sometimes  have  been  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  (see  Athen.  Deipn,  ix,  891,  where 
two  kinds  of  arpov^ia  in  the  more  restricted  significa- 
tion are  noted),  but  in  general  both  terms  properly  des- 
ignate any  small  bird  ( Gen.  xv,  10 ;  Lev.  xiv,  4,  53, 
marg. ;  Isa.  xxxi,  5 ;  Matt,  x,  29,  81 ;  Luke  xii,  6,  7). 
The  Hebrew  name  evidently  included  all  the  snaaU 

• 

birds  denominated  '*  clean,"  or  those  that  might  be 
eaten  without  violating  the  precepts  of  the  law,  includ- 
ing many  insectivorous  and  fmgivorous  species,  sa  all 
the  thrushes,  the  starlings,  the  larks,  the  finches,  and 
some  others  (Deuf,  iv,  17;  Job  xli,  5;  Psa.  viii,  8;  xi, 
1 ;  civ,  17 ;  Prov,  xxvi,  2 ;  xxvii,  8),  Accordingly  we 
treat  in  this  article  somewhat  extensively  the  or- 
nithological features  and  customs  of  Palestine.    See 

BlSD. 

1.  Numerous  Species. — It  was  reserved  for  later  natu- 
ralists to  discriminate  the  immense  varietv  of  the  small- 
er  birds  of  the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases 
of  the  thmshcs  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of 
Aristotle  scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  kinds  of  pas- 
serine birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant  than  in 
Palestine.  A  very  cursory  sur\*ey  has  supplied  a  list  of 
above  one  hundred  different  species  of  this  order  (see 
Ibis,  i,  26  sq.,  and  iv,  277  sq.).  But  although  so  numer- 
ous, they  are  not  generally  noticeable  for  any  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of 
the  mighty  forests  and  fertile  sJluvial  plains  of  the  trop- 
ics, it  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily  is 
the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  certain  tropical 
families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  is  unri- 
valled elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members  of  these 
groups — as,  for  instance,  the  kingfisher  of  Britain, or  the 
bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe — are  not  surpassed  in 
brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their  Southern  relationSb 
Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions,  especially 
in  those  which,  like  Palestine,  possess  neither  dense  for- 
ests nor  morasses,  there  is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of 
plumage  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
unobservant  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if, 
in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally 
grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term  tsippdr,  bpyi- 
Slav,  or  passer.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
colored  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern  por- 
tion, Jud«ea,  where  the  wilderness,  with  its  bare  hills 
and  arid  ravines,  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  those  species 
which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the  modesty 
and  inconspicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  (Passer 
domesticus,  Linn.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  its 
place  is  abundantly  supplied  (see  Thomsoui  Land  and 
Book,  i,  58,  897)  by  two  very  closely  allied  aouthero 
species  {Passer  salidcola,  Yieill..  and  Passer  dsalpina, 
Tem.).  The  English  tree-sparrow  {Passer  manianus, 
Linn.)  is  also  very  common,  and  may  be  aeen  in  num- 
bers on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclos- 
ure of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact 
species  referred  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8,  **  Yea,  tha  sparrow 
hath  found  a  house."  Though  in  Britain  it  seldom 
frequents  houses,  yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its 
eastward  range  extends,  Mr.  Swmhoe,  in  his  OnitkoU 
ogy  ofAmoy,  informs  us  its  habita  are  preciaaly  those 
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«r  our  familiu  baiue-apamw.  lu  ih^ncM  iniy  bt 
the  mult  of  pCTKCUtion ;  but  in  ibe  But  ths  Huwul- 
niwu  bgld  ID  lespMt  any  bird  which  retoru  to  tb«ii 
bouse*,  ind  in  rtvecenee  inch  u  build  in  or  about  Ihi 
DKnquM,  coniidering  thf  m  to  be  under  the  Divine  pro- 
tection. This  niturtl  renention  b>s  doubtlcM  been 
inherited  rram  ultiquit^.  W«  lain  from  fliin  (ror. 
Ititt.  V,  17)  that  the  Athcniina  condemned  >  maa  to 
death  Tor  molfMiog  a  iparron  in  the  Temple  of  £ku- 
lapiui,  TbE  story  of  Aiistodicui  ofCrme,  who  rebuked 
the  cowardly  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Braachidu 
render  a  aupplisnt  by  hii  lyniboUca]  act  of  driving  the 

■nent  (Herod,  i,  159),  which  wai  probably  ahared  by  Di- 
Tid  and  the  laraelites,  and  is  alluded  (o  in  the  paalm. 
There  can  be  no  difSeully  in  interpreting  rinZTIl,  not 
as  the  altar  of  sacrifice  excluurely,  but  a*  Che  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  sacred  enclosure  ttenertllj',  ri  ri/iivoci 
"  fknum."  The  interpretation  of  acme  eommeiilalcra, 
who  TDuM  explain  IIDS  in  this  passage  of  certain  sa- 
cred Inrda,  kept  and  preserved  by  the  priests  in  the 
Temple  like  the  aacred  ibis  of  the  Kg^-ptians,  Kems  to 
be  wholly  without  warrant  (see  Bocbart,  iii,  il,  33). 

Uust  of  the  commoner  small  birda  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. The  starling,  chaffinch,  gteenOnch,  linnet,  goU- 
finch,  com-buncing,  pipits,  blackbird,  aon^thruah,  and 
the  varioua  specie*  of  wagtail  abound.  The  woodlark 
C/lfaudbarfc)™i,Linn.),crMted  ImA  {Galtrida  crittaia, 
Boie.),  Calandra  lark  (UttanoeoTypia  calandi-a,  Bp.), 
short-toed  lark  (CalandrtUa  braehydaetyla,  Kaup.),  Is- 
abel lark  lAlaadada/rti,  LichL),  and  rarious  other  des- 
ert ^>ecie*,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers  for  the 
markets,  are  far  more  numeroua  on  the  Southern  plaina 
than  the  akytarli  in  Enflland.  In  the  olirc-yarda,  and 
among  the  brasbwood  nf  the  hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting 
(Emiirita  iorliilaHa,  Linn.),  and  especially  CreCzBch- 
maer's  bunting  (Emicrun  eaiia,  Creti.),  take  the  place 
of  the  cammnnyellow-hamnKr,anexclusivelr  Northern 
■pecies.  Indeed,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  tlia  trav- 
dler's  sight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
with  its  simple  but  not  unpleising  note.  Aa  moat  of 
the  warbleia  <^jilnads)  are  summer  migrania,  and  hare 
a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
ahoald  occur  in  Snia;  and  acconiinglyupwards  of  twen- 
ty of  those  on  the  British  list  hare  been  noted  there,  in- 
cluding tbe  robin,  redstart,  whilelhroat,  blackcap,  night- 
ingale, witlow-wren,  Dartford  warbler,  whinchat,  and 
alonecbat  Besides  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain 
fourteen  others,  more  southern  spocies,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  are  perhaps  the  little  fantail  (CUHeola 
tiAanicoUt,  Bp.),  the  orpbean  {Curriica  orjAan,  Bole.), 
and  the  Sardinian  warbler  {Syhia  mdnmc^kalii,lM.\i.\ 

The  chats  {Saxicola),  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
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have  been  ubaerTed,and  by  their  lirely  motions 
and  the  striking  contrast  of  black  and  white  in  the 
plumage  of  most  of  them,  they  are  the  moat  attnctire 
and  conspicuous  bird-inbabitanla  which  catch  the  eye 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judca,  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
genus.     Yet  tbey  are  not  recognised  among  the  Bed- 


Tha  rock-sparrow  (/Wnnta  tlu&a.  Strickl.)  is  a  com- 
mon bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Pslcaline,  eschewing 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the 
lop  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  From  this  habit  it 
has  been  conjectured  lo  be  the  bird  alluded  to  in  Psa. 
cii.T,  as  "  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  houge- 
lop;"  but  as  the  rock-iparTow,  though  found  among 
tuins,  never  resorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  tb*  biid  to  which  the  psalmist  al- 
ludea  is  the  blue  thmsh  (Pttroatuyphtu  eyaaem,  Boie.), 
a  bird  so  conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  its  dark-blue  dress  and  ita  plaintive  monolonoua 
note,  and  which  may  frequently  be  obserred  perohed 


together.  Cettaiidy  the  ajluiion  of  the  psalmist  will 
not  apply  to  the  sociable  and  garrulous  house  or  tree 
sparrows  (see  Tristrsm,  Sal.  llitl.  of  the  BibU,  p.  202 : 
Wood,  Biblt  A  mmaU,  p.  403). 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds  of 
Paleaiine  are  the  shrikes  (Lamfi,  of  which  the  red- 
backed  shrike  {iJmiui  aMario,  Linn.)  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample in  the  south  of  Kngland,  but  there  represented  by 
at  least  fire  species,  all  abundantly  and  generally  dis- 
tributed, vii.  ErmnKltmut  rafut,  Bp.;  the  woodchat 
shrike,  Laniai  mtridioaalii,  Linn.;  L.  ninar,  Linn.;  L. 
jwrtoaafui,  Tern.;  and  Ttltp/umui  cucallalat,  Gr. 

2.  Sptcial  Biblical  .VofiMS.— There  are  but  two  allo- 
aions  li>  the  singing  of  binls  in  the  Scriptures,  Ecclea. 
xii,*  B."l  Psa.  clr,  12,"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (!{v) 
of  the  heaven  hare  their  halHtation  which  sing  among 
tbe  brauchea."  Aa  the  psabnist  ii  here  speaking  of  tbe 
side*  of  atreama  and  rivets  ('-By  them"),  he  {nobably 
had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the  country,  or  Palestiite 
nightingale  (/ids  zanHopggiBi,  Ucmpr.),  a  bird  itot 
very  Gu  removed  fmm  the  thmsh  tribe,  and  a  closely 
allied  species  of  which  is  Ibe  true  bulbul  of  Persia  and 
India.  This  lovely  songster,  whose  notes,  for  volume  and 
variety,  aurpaaa  those  of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only 
the  Brial  cadence,  abounds  in  all  tbe  wooded  disCrictaof 
Palestine,  and  especially  by  the  banks  of  the  Joidan, 
where  in  the  early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  ita  music. 

In  one  passage  (F.aek.  xxiii,  i),  Irippir  is  Joined 
with  the  epithet  U^7  (rarenonsj,  which  may  very  well 
describe  the  raren  and  the  crow,  both  passerine  bird^ 
yet  carrion-feedets.  Nor  is  it  necesaaiy  to  atrelcb  the 
interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial  birds,  which  are 
dininguiahed  iu  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  so  many  apeciflc 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Levilical  law  against  any  passerine 
birds  being  used  for  food ;  while  the  wanton  dcstmction 
or  extirpation  of  any  apecies  was  guarded  against  by 
the  hunune  proviMon  in  DeuC.  jrxii,  6.  Small  birds 
were  therefore  probably  as  ordinary  an  article  of  con- 
sumption among  the  Israelites  as  they  still  arc  in  the 
markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of  tbe  £asL  The 
inquirv  of  our  Lord,  "Are  not  live  apsrrows  sold  for  two 
farthings?"  {Luke  xii,fi),"Are  not  two  apsnows  sold 
for  a  fsrthinj;  ?"  (Matt,  x,  29),  points  to  their  ordinary 

markets  of  Jerusalem  snd  Jaffa  are  atlenile<l  hr  many 
''fowlen''whD  offer  fur  sale  long  strings  oDIItlc  iiirds  of 
varioua  species,  chieHy  sparrows,  wagtaila,  and  larks. 
Theaa  are  also  jiequently  sold  ready  plucked,  trusaed  in 
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rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  Blender  wooden  skewers,  and 
are  cooked  and  eaten  like  kabobe.  See  Hackett,  JUvt, 
qf  Script,  p.  86. 

8.  3fodet  of  Capture.— It  may  well  excite  surprise 
how  such  vast  numbers  can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can 
be  vended  at  a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the 
powder  required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is 
never  used  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple,  are  none 
the  less  cfTectivc.  The  art  of  fowling  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  seven  times  in  connection  with  *>tB2C, e.  g. "a 
bird  caught  in  the  snare,"  '*  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,** 
"  fall  in  a  snare,"  "  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowl- 
er." There  is  also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in 
Eccles.  xi,  30,  to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy 
or  call  birds,  irep^t^  ^ptvr^Q  iv  KoprdXKtit,  The  ref- 
erence in  Jer.  V,  27, "  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds "(Q*^B17), 
is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of  snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling  prac- 
ticed at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  those  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Test  The  sim- 
plest, but  by  no  means  the  least  successful,  among  the 
dexterous  Bedawin,  is  fowling  with  the  throw -stick. 
The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  chase 
is  conducted  aflcr  the  fashion  in  which,  as  we  read,  the 
Australian  natives  pursue  the  kangaroo  with  their  boom- 
erang. When  the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
generally  the  red-legged  great  partridge  {CaccahU  sax' 
o/i/m,  Mey.),  the  desert  partridge  QAmmoperdix  //eyt, 
Gr.),  or  the  little  bustard  (^Otix  tetrax^  Linn.),  the  stick 
is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs 
of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather  higher 
elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its  wings  are 
struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The  fleet  pursuers 
soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of 
net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game.  The 
Mussulmans  rigidly  observe  the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev. 
xvii,  13)  to  spill  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the 
ground.  This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to 
those  birds  which,  like  the  red-leggetl  partridges  and 
bastards,  rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  Tris- 
tram once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 
partridge  (^A  mmoperdix  Ileyx)  by  this  method  in  the  wil- 
derness near  Hebron ;  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20, "  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  Is  that  alluded  to 
in  £cclus.  xi,  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy-birds.  The  birds 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  very  carefully  trained 
and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may  utter  their  natural 
call-note  without  any  alarm  from  the  neighboihood  of 
man.  Partridges,  quails,  larks,  and  plovers  are  taken 
by  this  kind  of  fowling,  especially  the  two  former.  The 
decoy-bird,  in  a  cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position, 
while  the  fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighborhood,  near 
enough  to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds 
a  common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a  narrow 
run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using  a  sort  of  bag- 
net  within  the  brushwood.  Thb  has  a  trap-door  at  the 
entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has  entered  the  run,  the 
door  is  dropped.  Great  numbers  of  quail  are  taken  in 
this  manner  in  spring.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more 
elaborate  decoy  of  a  run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  deooy-bird,  of  course  well  con- 
cealed by  grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by 
a  string,  OS  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  concealment  on 
the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  hone-hair  nooses  are 
laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of  those  which  curios- 
ity attracts  to  the  stranger;  or  a  net  is  so  contrived  as 
^  be  drawn  over  them,  if  the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thick- 


et or  among  brushwood.  Immense  numbers  can  be 
taken  by  this  means  in  a  very  short  space  of  rimt?. 
Traps,  the  door  of  which  overbalances  by  the  weight  of 
the  bird,  exactly  like  the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds 
on  the  Sussex  downs  to  take  wheateara  and  larks,  are 
constructed  by  the  Bedawin  boys,  and  also  the  horse- 
hair springes  so  familiar  to  all  English  schoolboys, 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay 
the  professional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Fsa.  cxxiv,  7,  **The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and  gardens 
great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings  and  others,  are  taken 
for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a  large  loose  net 
on  two  poles,  and  a  lantern,  which  startles  the  birds 
from  their  perch,  when  they  fall  into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  nnmbers  of  birds, 
and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more  simple 
method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of  the  arrival  of 
a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village  turns  out.  The 
birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight,  generally  descend  to 
rest  in  some  open  space  a  few  acres  in  extent.  The 
fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  spread 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  them,  and,  extending  thar 
large  loose  burnouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gen- 
tly advance  towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where 
they  take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
binls,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly  alarm- 
ed by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to  run  to- 
gether without  taking  flight,  until  they  are  hemmed 
into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal  the  whole 
of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides,  and  the  flock, 
not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush  hnddled  together 
into  the  bushes,  when  the  burnouses  are  thrown  over 
them,  and  the  whole  are  easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in  the 
chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scnpture  to  their  be- 
ing 80  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the  sagacit}'  of  the 
dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  as  an  aux- 
iliary in  the  chase  of  winged  game.  At  the  present 
day  the  Bedawin  of  Palestine  employ,  in  the  pursuit  of 
larger  game,  a  very  valuable  race  of  greyhounds,  equal- 
ling the  Scottish  staghound  in  size  and  strength;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  unclean  animal,  and  never  cultivate  its  in- 
stinct for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  protecting 
their  houses  and  flocks  (Job  xxx,  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi,  10)  and 
of  removing  the  offal  from  their  towns  and  villages. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  neglected  for 
purposes  which  would  have  entailed  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lev. 
xxii,  8,  etc). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  of 
fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its  antiquity 
Is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  introduction  of  d<^ 
in  the  chase  of  birds;  and  from  the  statement  of  Aris- 
totle (i4fitm.  llitf,  ix,  24),  ''In  the  city  of  Thrace,  for- 
merly called  Cedropolis,  men  hunt  birds  in  the  marshes 
with  the  help  of  hawks,"  and  from  the  allusion  to  the 
use  of  falconry  in  India,  according  to  Photiiis's  abridg- 
ment of  Ctesias,  we  may  presume  that  the  art  was 
known  to  the  neighbors  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also 
i£lian,  l)e  Nat.  A  mm,  iv,  26,  and  Pliny,  x,  8).  Falcon- 
ry*, however,  requires  an  open  and  not  very  ru^ed  coun- 
try fur  its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  species 
of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is  practiced  with 
much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
though  not  in  Judsa  proper.  It  is,  indeed,  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  the  Bedawin  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
esteemed  an  exclusively  noble  sport,  only  to  be  indulged 
in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  hunting  falcon  {Faleo  2ffnaruw, Linn.),  the  lan- 
ner,  is  a  native  ol  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  n<mhem  hills 
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•f  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabiUmtt, 
and  the  young  are  taken  from  the  nest  and  sold  for  a 
considerable  price  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Uauran. 
Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well- 
todned  falcon.  A  description  of  falctmry  as  now  prac- 
ticed among  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Old  or 
New  TesU— Smith.    See  Fowler. 

BpaxToy^,  Anthony,  a  learned  English  prekte, 
was  bora  at  Depden,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  first  a  scholar 
and  then  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He, 
with  others,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  1C43  for 
loyalty  and  refusing  the  covenant.  Soon  after^vards  he 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Hawkedon,  Suffolk,  but^  before 
he  had  held  it  above  five  weeks,  was  ejected  for  reading 
the  Common  Prayer.  After  the  Restoration  he  return- 
ed to  his  living,  was  elected  one  of  the  preachera  at 
Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury and  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  About  1664  he  was 
elected  master  of  Queen's  College,  and  resigned  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  and  the  Hawkedon  rectory.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov.  3, 1667,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich in  1678.  He  died  in  Hay,  1685.  He  wrote,  Ro' 
titmaU  of  the  Booh  of  Common  Frayer  of  the  Church 
of  England  (Lond.  1657, 12mo) : — also  a  Collection  of 
ArtMetf  Ivjunelionij  Canoni,  Orders,  etc  (1671,  4to). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Sparrow,  Patrick  X,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  in  1802.  His 
lather  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  his  mother,  he  was  hired  out  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  family.  The  family  in  which  he  worked 
became  interested  in  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  Bethel 
Academy,  S.  C,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Williamson.  He  remained  in  that  institution  about 
eighteen  months,  and  this  was  all  the  academical  edu- 
cation he  ever  received,  never  having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  collegiate  or  theological  course.  After 
leaving  the  academy  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  study- 
ing with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain,  until  he  was 
licensed  by  Bethel  Presbytery  in  1826.  His  first  charge 
was  Washington  and  Long  Creek  churches  in  his  na- 
tive county ,  in  1828  he  removed  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching ;  in 
1881  he  became  pastor  of  Unity  Church  in  the  same 
county;  and  in  1834  of  the  Church  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 
It  was  while  in  thb  charge  that  a  joint  effort  was  made 
by  Concord  and  Bethel  presbyteries  to  build  up  a  lit- 
erary institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  The  men  selected  as  suitable  agents  to 
raise  the  funds  were  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  and  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morrison.  They  were  so  successful  in  their  work  that 
the  institution  was  pot  in  operation  ui  March,  1887,  re- 
oaving  the  name  of  Davidson  College.  Dr.  Sparrow 
was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  languages  in  this  insti- 
tution, the  duties  of  which  position  be  continued  to 
discharge  until  1840,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
College  Church  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and  be- 
came its  pastor  in  1841.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
ly, was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  greatly  in  love 
with  work,  and  was  Milling  to  undertake  any  labor, 
however  arduous  or  self-denying.  While  thus  preach- 
ing a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidne}'  College,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  that  po- 
sition temporarily ;  he  accepted,  and  immediately  wrote 
out  a  full  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  as  a  result  he  was  elected  permanent 
president,  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  remained  there, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  president  of  the  college  as 
well  as  pastor  of  the  Church.  In  1847-48  he  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  and  became  principal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian high -school  in  Eutaw;  in  1849  was  stated 
supply  to  Burton's  Hill  Church ;  in  1850  became  a 
teacher  in  Newbem,  and  soon  after  began  preaching 


at  Marion,  also  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  South  Ala* 
bama  Presbytery.  In  1858  he  settled  in  Penaacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  1861-62,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cahaba,  AUl,  where  he  died,  Nov.  10, 1867. 
See  WUson,  Frtsb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  869 ;  David- 
son, Hist.  ofPrtsh.  Ch.  m  Ay.  p.  40.    (J.  L.  S.) 

BparahAna  (the  airwhu^  enters  into  and  permeates 
the  human  body),  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  wind-god,  whose  usual  name  is  Paruna, 

Sparta,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  and  wife  of  Laoedsraon.  The  latter  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned,  anil 
the  name  of  his  wife  to  its  capital  city  (Pausan.  iii,  1, 
8;  SchoL£arip.(7y«tl.615). 

Spar'ta  (Siropn;,  1  Mace  xiv,  16;  AaKidatfiovtoi, 
2  Mace.  V,  9 :  A.y.  *'  Lacedasmonians").  In  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  brieflv  these.  When  Jonathan  endeavored  to 
Strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alliances  (about 
B.C.  144),  he  sent  to  Sporta  to  renew  a  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Arcus  and  Onias  [see  Areus  ;  Oniab],  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  descent  from  Abraham  (I  Blacc.  xii,  5- 
23).  The  embassy  was  favorably  received,  and  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  **  the  friendship  and  league'*  was 
renewed  with  Simon  (1  Blacc.  xiv,  16-23).  No  results 
are  deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  the  ofiicial  documents  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  negotiations  with  the  Romans.  Several  ques- 
tions arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  relationship 
of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  hLntoric  character  of 
the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred  to  under  the 
names  Onias  and  Areus.  For  the  general  history  of 
Sparta  itself,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geo*;,  s.  v. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  the 
independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  ^*  Lace- 
dsmonians**  and  Jews  in  2  Mace,  v,  9,  seem  to  prove 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans,  properly 
so  called.  Josephus  evidently  understood  the  records 
in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced  are  merely  conjectures  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  of  the  literal  interpretation.  Thus 
Michaclis  conjectured  that  the  wonls  in  the  original 
text  were  D'^inso,  ^"^BD  (Obad.20,  see  Gcsen.  The- 
saw.  s.  v.),  which  the  translators  read  erroneously  as 
;3nB0,  D'^S}">BD,  and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Se- 
pharad  (q.  v.).  Frankel,  again  {Monaissehrift,  1858, 
p.  456),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  name  Spartans  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis,  the 
chief  centre  of  the  Armenian  dispersion.  But  against 
these  hypotheses  it  may  be  urged  conclusively  that  it 
is  incredible  that  a  Jewish  colonv  should  have  been  so 
completely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  nee«l 
to  be  reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  (1  Mace 
xii,  20,  paaiXivc ;  xiv,  20,  SpxovrtQ  cm  ^  voXiq)  should 
have  corresponded  with  those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans 
(2  Mace,  v,  9,  wyyiVHo)  is  an  ethnological  error  which 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  Spartans  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Pelasgi,  the  supposed  descendants  of  Peleg,  the 
son  of  Eber  (Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacra,  iii,  4,  15; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  iv,  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place 
the  Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connection  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  10,  22);  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  indepen- 
dent passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta 
at  an  eariy  time  (1  Mace,  x^t  ^)  i  '"^  ^^^  imporUnt 
settlement  of  the  Jewa  ^f|  Cyrene  may  have  contribu- 
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ted  to  favor  the  noUon  of  aome  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  two  races.  The  belief  in  this  relationship 
appears  to  have  continoed  to  later  times  (Josephns, 
WoTy  i,  26, 1),  and,  however  mistaken,  may  be  paral- 
leled by  other  popular  legends  of  the  Eastern  origin  of 
Greek  states.  The  various  hypotheses  proposed  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  the  statement  are  examined  by  Wems- 
dorff  {De  Fide  Lib,  Mace,  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now 
would  maintain  it. 

8.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the  in- 
tercourse was  based  is*  obviously  no  objection  to  the  fact 
of  the  interoonrse  itself;  and  the  very  obecurity  of  Spar- 
ta at  the  time  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  for- 
ger would  invent  such  an  incident.  But  it  is  urged 
that  the  letters  said  to  have  been  exchanged  are  evi- 
dently not  genuine,  since  they  betray  their  fictitious  or- 
igin negatively  by  the  absence  of  characteristic  forms 
of  expression,  and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace, 
xii,  20-23;  xiv,  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  presented.  The  Hellenistic  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render  the  text  before 
him  without  any  regard  to  what  might  have  been  its 
original  form  (xii,  22-25,  ((ptivii,  ktiivii  ;  xiv,  20,  dSiK- 
^i).  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  second  king  of  Sparta  in  the  first  letter  (xii,  20) 
and  of  both  kings  in  the  second  (xiv,  20)  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter,  as 
given  by  Joseph  us  (^AnL  xii,  4, 10),  contains  some  vari- 
ations, and  a  very  remarkable  additional  clause  at  the 
end.    The  second  letter  is  apparently  only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  corre- 
spondence is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the  names 
involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus,  one  of 
whom  reigned  RC.  309-265,  and  the  other,  his  grand- 
son, died  B.C  257,  being  only  eight  years  old.  The 
same  name  was  ako  borne  by  an  adventurer  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  at  Sparta  about  B.C.  184  (Po- 
lyb.  xxiii,  U,  12).  In  Judjea,  again,  three  high-priests 
bore  the  name  Onlas,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C. 
830--309  (or  800);  the  second,  KC.  240-226;  and  the 
third,  about  B.C.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I  was  for  a  short 
time  contemporary  with  Areus  I,  and  the  correspondence 
has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them  (Palmer,  De  Epiat, 
etc  [Darmst.  1828] ;  Gnmm,  On  I  Mace,  xii).  But  the 
position  of  Judiea  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  make 
the  contraction  of  foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ; 
and  the  special  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews 
as  likely  to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetea  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cassander, 
B.C.  802  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  loc,  cit,),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of  Onias 
can  be  extended  to  the  later  date.  E  wald  (Getch,  i  v,  276, 
277,  note)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Onias 
II  during  his  minority,  B.G.  290-240,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  with  Demetrius.  Josephus  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III  (Ani, 
xii,  4, 10).  The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed 
the  royal  title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated 
translation,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is- at  once  explained  (Ussher,  AmialeM,  A.C.  183; 
Herzfeld,  Getch,  d,  V,  Itr,  1,  215-218).  At  the  time 
when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negotiations  with 
Sparta  the  succession  of  kings  had  ceased.  The  last 
absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who  was  assassinated  B.C. 
192.  ( Wemsdorff,  De  Fide  Lib,  Mace,  §  93-1 1 2 ;  Grimm, 
loc,  cU,y  Herzfeld,  loc,  cit.  The  early  literature  of  the 
subject  is  given  by  Wemsdorff) — Smith. 

Bparti,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  the  warriors 
who  sprang  from  the  dragons*  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus  at 
the  behest  of  Minerva.  They  slew  each  other  until 
only  five  were  left  alive,  whose  names  were  Echion, 
Udieus,  Pdor,  Chthonius,  and  Hyperenor.    These  sur- 


vivors became  the  builders  of  Thebes,  and  frmn  them 
the  five  tribes  of  its  subsequent  popuhition  derived  their 
names  (Apollod.  iii,  4, 1 ;  Panaan.  ix,  5, 1 ;  10, 1,  etc.). 

Sparton,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son 
of  Myceneus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
state  of  Mycene  (Pausan.  ii,  16,  8);  (2)  A  son  of  Tisa- 
menus  (ibid,  vii,  6, 2). 

Sparver,  a  richly  embroidered  cloth  used  as  a  can- 
opy over  a  pulpit,  tomb,  or  bed.    See  Tester. 

Bpatularia,  a  term  found  in  English  inventories 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  descriptive  of  the  ornamental 
apparel  placed  round  the  neck  and  wrists  of  the  alb. 

Bpaulding,  Justiii,  a  minister  of  the  Methodtit 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Moretown,  Vt.,  in  1802, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1823.  He 
served  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  a  missionary'  to  South  America.  He 
was  once  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
sustained  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  his  native  town  in  1865.  He  was 
an  able  minister,  a  good  scholar,  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment.  See  MimUu  of  Annual  ConferaiceSf  1866, 
p.  81. 

Spear  (Xoyxi;,  John  xix,  4;  2  Mace  xv,  11;  ym- 
irdci  Judith  ix,  7;  iSfw,  xi,  2;  Ecclus.  xxix,  18),  the 
next  most  effective  piece  of  offenuve  armor  to  the 
sword,  being  designed  for  fighting  at  a  short  distance. 
Of  this  weapon  among  the  Hebrews  we  meet  with  sev- 
eral kinds,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  its  distinctive 
luimc.    See  Arms. 

1.  The  chanith  (ri'^?H)»  *  "spcw"  by  eminence,  and 
that  of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath—its  staff  like  a  weaver'a  beam,  the  iron  head 
alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  twenty-five  pounds 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19;  1  Chron.  xx,  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
28)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii,  23;  xxiii,  18;  1 
Chron.  xi,  11,  20).  The  chanith  was  the  habitual  com- 
panion of  king  Saul — a  fit  weapon  for  one  of  his  gigantic 
stature — planted  at  the  head  of  his  sleeping-place  when 
on  an  expedition  (1  Sam.  xxv,  7,  8, 11, 12, 16,  23),  or 
held  in  his  hsnd  when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii,6); 
and  on  it  the  dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i,  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  terrible  to  us  when  we  find  that  it  was  this 
heavy  weapon,  and  not  the  lighter  ''javelin"  (as  the 
A.  y.  renders  it),  that  he  cast  at  David  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
10, 11 ;  xix,  9, 10)  and  at  Jonathan  (xx,  8).  A  striking 
idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of  this  ponderous  arm  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  mere  back  thmst  from 
the  hand  of  Abner  was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end 
through  the  body  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii,  23).  The  dbo- 
mth  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  19,  22;  xxi,  8;  2 
Kings  xi,  10;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  9,  and  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  poetry. 

2.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and  in 
more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  waa  the 
kidon  (li*r»),  to  which  the  word  "javelin"  perhaps 
best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfipie$8),  It  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate weapon  for  such  manoeuvring  as  that  described 
ill  Josh,  viii,  14-27,  and  could  with  ease  be  held  out- 
stretched for  a  considerable  time  (ver.  18,  26;  A.  V. 
"  spear").  When  not  in  action  the  hidon  was  carried 
on  the  back  of  the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  "target,"  and  in  the  margin  "gorget"). 
l)i)th  in  this  passage  and  in  vcr.  45  of  the  same  chapter 
the  kidon  is  distinsiii«hed  from  the  chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix,  23  (•'spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

8.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  r6maiA  (TVCH),  In 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Numb,  xxv,  7  ("  jave- 
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Itn')  and  ia  I  Kiiigs  xriii,  iS  ("lutcctB;"  ed.  ISll. 
"Uiicen");  ilso  fraqoentl;' in  the  later  booka,»ip«bll>- 
in  the  often -recurring  formuU  for  aniii,  "^ield  and 
tptar:'  1  Chron.  sii,  8  ("buckler-),  24  ("  ipear") ;  2 
Chron.  xi,  12;  xlv,  8;  xxy,  6;  anil  Neh.  ir,  13, 16-21 ; 
Eiek.  xxxix,  9,  etc 

4.  A  lighter  miaule,  or  "ilan,"  vaa  probably  the  lii- 
laeh  (nSB),  Its  root  signiiles  to  project  or  imd  out, 
but  unfortiiiiBlcly  there  i>  nothing  beyond  the  dcriva- 
tii>ii  to  guide  ui  to  any  knowledge  of  it*  nature:  aee  2 
Chrun.  xiiii,  10;  :tiiii,  5  (".Url.");  Neh.  Ir,  17,  23 
(see  nurgiu);  J<A  xixiii,  18;  xxxii,  I'J;  Joel  ii,  8. 

a.  The  word  aUief  P3^)<  the  orJinary  meaning  of 
which  ii  a  rod  ca  tla0,  with  the  detired  force  of  a  baton 
or  aceptre,  i»  naed  once  only  wilh  a  military  significa- 
tion, fur  Che  "  dart*"  with  which  Joab  deipalched  Abu- 
lom  (2  Sam.  xviii,  14).— Smith. 

Other  Hebrew  words  occasionally  rendered  "spear" 
are  "j^g,  Wjin,  the  thnp,  or  perhaps  A«irf,  of  a  lance  (3 
Sam-xxi,  10);  and  b;i;x,  lieialidl,  a  Aarpoon  (Job  xli, 
7  [Heb.  xl,  B!]). 

In  general  lermi  the  spear  mar  be  described  as  i 
wooden  staff  surawunted  with  a  bead  or  metal,  double- 
edged  and  pointed,  and  carriHl  by  the  heavy- armed 
infantry.  Ureat  care  was  usually  taken  in  polishing 
the  handle;  and  its  entire  length  was  under  six  Teet 
(Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  John  xix,  34).  Warriors  of  gigantic 
strength  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  tho  length 
and  weight  of  their  speais.  The  "staff  of  (iDliatb's 
apear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  ita  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron"  (1  .Sam.  xvii,  7).  The 
butt  end  of  the  spear  was  usually  shod  with  a  metal 
point,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking  it  in  the  earth  (2 
Sam.  ii,  22,  23). 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  spear,  or  pike,  was 
of  woixl,  between  five  and  «ix  feet  in  length,  with  a 
inetal  head,  into  which  the  shaft  was  inserted  and  fixed 
with  nails.  The  head  was  of  bronie  or  iron,  often  very 
large,  and  with  a  double  edge;  but  the  spear  does  nut 
appear  to  have  been  furuisheil  with  a  metal  point  at  the 
other  extremity,  called  tfiiPDiHrq^  by  Homer  (/i  xx, 
l&l),  which  is  still  a<lapted  in  Turkish,  modem  Egyp- 
(iau,aiid  otbor  speara,  in  onler  to  plant  tbcm  upright  in 
thegmuud.as  the  spear  of  Saul  was  flxed  near  his  bead 
while  he  "lay  sleeping  within  the  trench"  (comp.Virg. 
j£it.  xii,  13U).  Upears  of  this  kind  may  sometimes 
come  under  the  denomination  of  Javelins,  the  metal  be- 
ing intcmled  as  well  for  a  counterpoise  In  Iheir  Might  as 
(or  ihc  purpose  above  mentioned;  but  such  sn  addition 
to  those  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  was  neither  requi- 
site Dor  convenient  The  javelin,  lighter  and  shoeur 
than  the  spear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed 
with  a  strong  two-edged  metal  head,  of  an  elongated 
diamond  or  leaf  shape,  either  Hat  or  increasing  in  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  and  sometimes  tapering  to  a  very 
long  point;  and  the  upper  extremity  of  its  tihaft  termi- 
nated in  a  bronze  knob,  surmounted  by  a  ball  wilh  two  ' 
thongs  or  tassels,  intended 
both  as  an  ornament  and  a 
to  the  weight 

like  a  spear,  fur  Ilirusting, 
being  held  with  one  orwith 
two  hands;  and  occauon- 
ally,  when  the  adversary 
was  within  reach,  it  waa 
darted,  and  still  retained 
in  the  warrior's  grasp,  the 
■haft  being  allowed  to  past 
through  his  hand  till  stop- 
ped by  the  blow,  or  by  the 
tlngen  suddenly  cloning  on 
the  band  of  metal  at  the 
end;  acuetom  still  common 
among  the  modem  Nubians 
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and  Absbdeh.  They  had  another  javelin,  apparently  of 
wood,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  without  the  usual  metal 
head;  and  a  still  lighter  kind,anDed  with  a  small  brooza 
point,  which  was  frequently  four-siiled,  thrce-bladed,  or 
broad  and  nearly  fiat;  and,  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  being  destitute  of  any  metal  counterpoise,  it  resem- 
bled a  dart  now  used  by  the  people  of  Darfilr  and  other 
African  tribes,  who,  without  any  scientiAc  knowledge  of 
projectiles  and  of  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  dexterously 


o<i,  nor  would  it  hold  a  high 
rank  among  those  employed 
by  the  Egyptian  chasseur, 
most  of  which  were  of  excel- 
lent workmanship  (Wilkin- 
son, ^wc.  Asyp/.  i,  Bo5  sq.>. 
llie  Egi-ptun  spearmen  were 
regularly  drilled  and  taught  to 
march  with  steps  measured  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  (See  ful- 
lowing  page.)  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi)  intimatei 
that  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopi- 
ans formed  the  s 
Egyptian  heavy-armed 

sented  in  the  accompany! 
engraving  belong 


likewise  exhibit  specimens  of 
heavy-armed  soblicra  cqui|>- 
ped  wilh  shield  and  spear. 


it,  carr}-iiig  a  lantern  for  the  new  fire  on  Easter-eve. 

Spear,  Elijah,  a  minister  of  the  Hethoilist  E^us- 
eojal  Church,  was  bom  at  Haitfurd,  Vl,,  in  179o.  He 
was  converted  and  commenced  preaching  in  1814,  and 
entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  1819.  He  received 
ihcordinaliDnofiteBcon  Jane  24, 1821,  and  that  of  elder 
June  la,  1823.  In  1827  he  was  returned  as  superannu- 
ated, and  auslained  that  relation  most  of  the  time  until 
his  death,  in  Pomfrer.Vt-  Dec  27,  1863.  See  itiaula 
o/Amual  COR/tmea,  18G4,  p.  110. 

BpeBrrnan  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  oim 
Hcb.  and  one  (ireek  word. 

1.  n3p,itaivA,  arwd  (aa  often  rendered)  in  the  phrase 
n;^  r»n,  cAa^lh  Ixmik,  mdieait  (A.  V.  improperly 
"  company  of  the  spearmen"),  i.  e.  the  crocodiU  (q.  v.), 
as  a  symbol  or  Egypt. 

2.  AfiiaXafioe,  drxiolibon.  This  is  the  Greek  word 
which,  in  (he  plural,  is  rendered  "spearmen"  in  the  A. 
V.  of  Acts  xxiii,  23.  As  it  does  not  occur  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  and  only  thu  once  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is 


It  EiiTptlsn  JavellDB.   (Alnwick  Unsenm  end  Tbebsa.) 


uDceMiin  what  kind  o(  >aBdim  i«  denoted  1^  it.  It 
Mriclly  aignifies  one  who  coven  or  guards  lie  rigil  tide 
of  toy  oac.  Hence  it  hu  been  conjectured  that,  in  the 
above  panoge,  it  denotea  officers  who  performed  the 
aame  funcliotis  in  the  camp  as  liclora  dul  in  the  city — 
being  appointed  to  apprehend  maleTictora,  and  to  guard 
criminaia  wlien  ied  lo  execution,  and  called  jtEioXafJoi 
from  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  prisouer,  who  was 
botuid  to  the  left  hand  of  the  giiird.  This  explanation 
i^  liowever,  deduced  entirely  froni  the  etytnology  of  the 
word,  and  is  open  to  the  objection  anting  from  (he  im- 
probability that  wich  ■  number  of  militaTyLetore  would 
be  on  duty  with  the  forcea  of  the  tribune,  ai  that  two 
huudrrd  of  them  at  a  time  could  be  ready  to  depart  with 
one  prisoiiet.  It  eecini  preferable,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  word  as  denoting  (he  guard  of  (he  tribune. 
Nor  is  (his  contmrr  to  the  etymnlogj-,  since  guarding 
tit  right  lidt  may  be  taken  dguia(ively  to  mean  guard- 
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lug  the  whide  penoo.  Nor  is  it  strange  (hat  tbeae 
choice  lioopa  should  be  employed  on  this  duty,  since 
(he  service  was  important  and  delicate.  The  guarding 
of  priionen  to  be  tried  before  CK*ar  was  nflen,  at  Booie. 
committed  (o  the  prMorians-^Ivirto.  Our  tranalaton 
follawed  (he  luaaarii  of  Ihe  Vuig.,  and  it  seeoi*  proba- 
ble that  their  muleriiig  approximates  moat  nearlv  to 
the  true  meaning.  The  reading  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  is 
A{M|3ii\t>tic,  which  is  literally  fulloired  by  Ihe  I-»hi(o- 
Syrioc  where  Ihe  word  is  translated  "daileia  with  the 
right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts  this  reading,  which  ap- 
peara  alio  to  have  been  (hat  of  (he  Aiabic  in  Walton's 
Polyglot.  Two  hundred  of  these  iwldien  rormed  part  of 
the  escort  which  accompanied  I'aul  in  the  night  march 
from  Jerusalem  to  Ctesarea.  They  aie  clearly  diatin- 
giiished  both  fhim  (he  vrpariiTai,  or  beavy*armed  If- 
gionaries,  who  only  went  as  (ai  aa  Antipadis,  and  from  tlw 
inrticorcavalri',  who  con(inued  the  journey  (oCcsaita. 
As  nothing  It  said  of  (he  return  of  these  iroopa  to  Je- 
ster (heir  arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer 
that  they  accotnpanieil  the  cavalry  in  (surea,  and  thia 
strengthena  the  aupposiiion  that  the)'  were  irregular 
light-armed  troops ;  sn  li(>htly  arinrd,  indeed,  u  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  on  (he  march  wiih  moun(ed  aoldien. 
Ueyer  (Kommatar,  !d  cd.  it,  8,  IIM)  conjec(urei  that 
n«  a  particular  kind  of  liglit-atmed  troopa  (called 
Romant  Vilila  or  fforarii),  probably  either  jav- 
n  or  slingcn.  In  a  passage  quoted  by  the  em* 
peror  Con  at  amine  Porphyrogenilua  (Tttm,  i,  1)  from 
Juhn  of  Philadelphia  they  are  distinguished  both  from 
the  archers  and  from  Ihe  peltatts,or(argeteerB,and  with 
theac  are  descritied  aa  forming  a  body  of  ligbt-armed 
troops,  which,  in  the  lOih  ceniur^-,  were  under  (be  com- 
'  of  an  officer  called  a  tiirmarrli.  Grotius,  however, 
f  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  the  term  had 
/  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in  Ihe  Ac(*, 
and  Ihit  the  usage  in  the  lOlh  century  is  no  aafe  guide 
to  ita  true  meBiiing.  Olhcn  regard  them  at  body- 
guards of  Ihe  governor.  In  Suidaa  and  the  JChfmobgi- 
earn  Mosmm,  rapafi\a(  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
^tEioXd^Dc.  Ilie  word  occurs  sgain  in  one  of  (he  By- 
'  le  historiana,  Theophylactio  Simocaua  (iv,  1),  and 
)  by  him  of  aoldien  who  were  tmployttl  on  skii- 
ng duty.  —  Smiih.  luarmucli,  however,  si  they 
evidently  a  kind  of  lighl-atincd  Roman  troopi^ 
and  hence,  of  course,  boie  the  spear  (Aoafo,  ifxPiS  >t 
is  proper  here  to  give,  by  way  nf  tupplement  (o  the  pre- 
ceding irlicle,  some  account  of  this  weapon  among  das- 

'sr  ia  defined  by  Homei,  lipv  xi^"IP'C,  "• 
pole  lilted  with  bronie."  llie  bronze,  fur  which  iron 
was  alteiwards  subaliiuted,  was  indiapenMble  to  form 
th«  point  (alxJXTi,  dmii].  Homer;  y^iyVJ,  Xenopbon ; 
aciti,  eutpit,  tpiculum)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two 
essential  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  (hat  a  spear 
ia  called  iupu  and  iopariow,  olxiiii,  and  Xiiy;^.  Even 
the  more  especial  term  fiiXin.  meaning  an  sah-tree,  is 
used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  (be  apear 
was  often  the  stem  of  a  youni;  af>h.  dripped  of  iia  baik 
and  poliabed.  The  Intlom  of  the  apear  was  often  en- 
cloted  in  a  pointed  cap  of  bronce,  called  by  the  Ionic 
lers  (raupiurTJp,  and  oipi'oxof,  and  in  Altic  or  com- 
1  Greek  aripai.  By  forcing  (his  iiilo  the  groand 
spear  was  fixed  erect.  Under  Ihe  general  terma 
hatlauiii  fyxDcwere  included  viriona  kinds  of  miasilee, 
ofwhich  (he  principal  were  aa  followa:  Lanmi  (Xofxn), 
the  lance,  a  comparatively  tlender  spear  commonly  usBd 
by  the  Ureeka.  rUum  (vair6{),  the  javelin,  much  thick  ■ 
er  and  MrongCT  ttiau  the  Grecian  lance.  lis  shaft  waa 
partly  square,  and  live  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  bttti, 
nine  inchca  long,  waa  of  iron.  It  waa  uaed  cilher  to  throw 
or  to  thrust  with  ;itwat  peculiar  to  the  Roman^  and  gave 
the  name  olpHani  (a  the  diviwin  of  (he  army  by  which 
it  was  adopted.  I'eru  or  terutum,  a  apit,  nsed  by  the  light 
infantry  of  (he  Roman  anny.  It  waa  adopted  by  (hem 
from  the  Simnilei  and  the  Volsci.  Its  abaft  was  three 
and  a  hair  feet  long,  ita  point  five  inches.    Beudes  the 
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temiB  jVtfuIuiH  and  tpiailum  (Amav,  ixavriov),  which 
probibly  denoted  djirti,  we  find  the  n«niM  of  variom  oth- 
er ipeira  which  were  char»cleri>tic  nf  ii«rtkiiJ«r  n»lion», 
Thua,lhe^aHuin  wu  the  speu  peculiar  Lo  the  tiial3,>nd 
the  Juriuotheq>iMirpeculi«rto  tlieMacwlonisus.  This 
was  uBcd  both  to  throw  and  u  A  pike.  It  exceeded  in 
length  all  other  miisiles.  The  Thracian  rompkea,  which 
liul  A  very  long  pointy  tike  the  blade  of  a  sword,  was 
probably  not  nniike  the  aarissa.  The  iron  head  of  the 
tiennan  spear,  caitedyram«i,  was  thort  and  narrow,  but 
very  ataarp.  The  Gennina  used  it  with  great  cffec' 
cither  aa  a  laim  or  a  pike.  They  gare  to  each  yoDlh 
rranea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  The /iilarie 
or  pkatarica  was  the  spear  oflhe  Saguntines,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes.  It  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cnbit  in  length,  and 
a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end.  It  sometimes  carried 
flaming  pitch  and  tow.  The  malnra  and  (lojnlu  were 
chieBy  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Iragula  wai  prob- 
ably barbed,  as  il  rwiuired  to  be  cut  out  of  the  wi 
The  adit  aiid  raleia  were  much  smaller  minile< 
spear  was  erected  at  auctions,  and  when  tenders 
received  far  public  offices  {loralionti).     It  served  both 


was  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  public  func- 
tkinarirs.  Hence  an  auction  was  called  hmla,  and  an 
auction-room  Amtariiun.  It  was  al»  the  practice  to  set 
up  a  spear  in  the  rourt  of  the  Centumviri  (see  Smith'i 
Vict.  o/Clau.Anlig.  s.  v.  "  Hasta"). 

Special  Coiifeulon,  aciinfcwionofsin  made  by 
a  particular  person  lu  a  particular  priest,  in  contradis- 
linction  to  the  general  confcaeiun  made  by  a  cnngrega- 
lion  repeating  a  form  of  public  confession  after  the  priest 


Special  Intention,     t.  The  celebration  of  the 
Christian  wcriAce  with  the  abject  of  gaining  some  par- 
ticular gift  m  grace.     2.  The  act  o(  receiving  the  holy 
communion  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  panic 
lar  grace. 

Spedttl  Psalms,  an  Anglican  terra  to  deaigni 
tha  fact  that  "  proper  psalms  on  certain  days"  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  in  the  Matins  and  Even-song  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Theee  days  are  ChristniasHlay, 
Ash- Wednesday,  Good-Friday,  Easter-day,  Ascension- 
day,  and  Whit- Sunday  .—Lee,  Glot$.  n/Lilurs.  Tirmi, 

Speciemm  CollatlO,  the  name  of  a  Ux  pro- 
rided  for  in  the  Thtoihiian  Codt.  It  was  so  called  be- 
came this  tribute  was  commonly  paid  in  ipecif—M  in 
con,  wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  etc.— for  the  emperor's  ser- 
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X,     Being  the  ordinary  standing  tax  of  the  empire, 
is  no  less  frequently  styled  indictio  tmonica,  in  oppo- 

les  as  were  levied  upon  extraordinary  occasions.    See 

ngham,  Ciriil.  A  vtiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  5  3. 

Bpscies,  Obioi!!  of.  The  immutability  of  iq)eciea 
— that  is,  the  law  that  no  really  diuinct  kind  of  plant 
imal  is  capable,  by  any  proceaa,  whether  natural  or 
■rtiflcial,  of  being  transformed  into  another,  beyond  the 
nott-essentiol  limits  ufwhat  are  technically  denominated 
"vorieliea" — is  ooleia  adoctrine  orScripture(wbora  it 
appears  to  be  contained  in  the  emphatic  exprassion 
'll'^^V,  "aflcr  ita  kind,"  constantly  appended  to  the 

chapter  of  Genesis)  than  a  conclnrion  of  aound  induc- 

Each  animal  and  plant  has  an  ancestry  of  its  o\rn ; 
and  relationship  by  descent  is  oitmittedly  that  which 
constitutes  identity  of  species— that  is  to  ssy,  all  the 
animals  of  the  world  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
plants)  which  have  descended  from  the  same  pair  of 
ancestors  belong  to  the  same  species.  That  there  are 
many  apparently  different  species  of  animals  now  in  ex- 
istence is  obvious.  But  the  question  has  been  mooted 
whether  this  distinction  of  species  is  a  reality  in  nature, 
or  whether  all  animals  may  not  be  lineally  descended 
from  one,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few  original  stucks.  <ieol- 
ogy  teaches  us  that  no  animals  of  s  higher  order  than 
zoophytes,  molluslis,  snd  crustaceans  were  inhabitants 
of  our  globe  up  to  the  close  of  the  Silurian  sra ;  that 
the  fish  then,  fur  the  flmt  time,  made  its  appearance, 
and  afterwards  the  reptile,  in  the  Carboniferous  icrs,  and 
then  the  mammal,  at  a  later  perioit,  in  the  Tertiary. 
Were  the  different  species  of  zoophytes,  mollusks,  and 
crustaceans  of  the  Silurian  ages  and  those  of  the  suc- 
cee<ling  and  present  lEras  sU  of  ihcmtheoKpringorone 
pair,  or  of  different  pairs  of  ancestors,  whose  descend- 
ants had  become  thus  varied  by  the  operation  of  time 
and  the  changed  condilioRs  of  life?  Again,  were  the 
various  species  offlshes,  reptiles,  and  mammals  descend- 
ants from  their  severally  respective  pairs  of  ancestors, 
or  werelhey  all  of  them  lineal  descendants  of  the  prevL- 
oosly  existing  inferior  orders  of  animals  of  the  Silurian 
and  ita  preceding  Kras,  and  all  thus  related  in  blood  to 
each  other?  If  the  various  species  had  each  their  own 
separate  Srst  parents  and  lineage,  then  each  of  those  an- 
cestors must  hive  been  produced  by  a  separate  act  of 
creative  power,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  by  a  separate 
creative  liat,  similar  to  that  which  kindled  the  flrsC 
•park  of  life  in  the  lint  living  creature  that  stirred 
within  the  precincts  of  our  planet;  and  thus  the  Crea- 
tor must  have  been  ever  present  with  his  work,  renew- 
ing it  with  life  in  the  virinus  species  of  animals  and 
plants  with  which  it  has  from  the  beginning  been  sup- 
plied. On  the  other  hsnd,  philosophers  have  been  fuund 
to  insist  that  all  the  animals  (and  plants  also)  in  the 
world,  including  man  himself,  have  descended  from  one 
simple  organism,  and  the  operation  of  the  preordained 

In  1774  lord  Uonboddo,  a  Scotch  Jurist,  hszarded  the 
proposicion  that  man  is  but  a  highly  developed  baboon — 
aproposilion  which  has  since  made  his  name  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  literary  world.  Atnut  the  close  of  the 
last  century  two  I'reiich  philosophers  (De  JIaillet  and 
La  Marck)  endeavored  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
all  the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  plants  have  been 
derived,  by  the  imniuuble  laws  of  natuTi,  from  the  Arst- 
bom  and  lowest  items  in  the  scale  of  physical  life ;  and 
that  lite  itself  is  producible,  by  the  agency  of  caloric  and 
electricity,  from  dead  matter.     They  sUo  held  that  all 


dfun. 


oped  by  natural  instinct  and  a  tendency  to  progressive 
improvement;  and  that  organization  was  the  result  of 
function,  and  not  function  of  organization.  Their  the- 
ory of  life,  therefore,  was  that  the  loophyte,  which  was 
developed  out  of  somethlDg  still  more  simple,  expanded 
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iUelf  into  a  moUtuk  or  crustacean ;  that  the  crustacean 
was  developed  into  a  fish,  fishes  into  reptiles  and  birds, 
and  these  again  into  quadruped  mammals,  and  the  mam- 
mal into  man. 

This  theor}',  so  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to 
man,  was  at  once  rejected  as  an  absurdity  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  mankind.  It  was,  however,  revived,with 
a  little  variation,  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  ike 
Natural  History  of  Creation  (Loud.  1844),  who  in  that 
work  reviewed  the  whole  world  of  life  which  has  been 
supplied  by  geology  and  natural  history,  and  insists  that 
**  the  various  organic  forms  that  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth  are  bound  up  in  one — a  fundamental  unity 
pervades  and  embraces  all,  collecting  them  from  the 
humblest  lichen  up  to-  the  highest  mammifer  in  one 
system,  the  whole  creation  of  which  must  have  depend- 
ed upon  one  law  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  though  it 
did  not  all  come  forth  at  one  time.  The  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate creation  for  each  must  appear  totally  inadmissi- 
ble ;'*  and  he  argues  that  "  the  whole  train  of  animated 
beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest 
and  most  recent,  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
advances  of  the  principle  of  development,  that  have  de- 
pended upon  external  physical  circumstances  to  which 
the  resulting  animals  are  appropriate."  As  to  the  ori- 
gin of  vitality,  he  suggests  that  the  first  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  life  upon  this  planet  was  a  chemico-electric 
operation,  by  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  advance  from  the  simplest  form  of 
being  to  the  most  complicated  was  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  ordinary  process  of  generation.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  experiments  of  naturalists  exploded  that  the- 
ory. 

These  speculations,  whimsical  and  absurd  in  concep- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  most  mischievous  in  tenden- 
cy, have  therefore  long  since  been  rejected  by  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  philosophers,  basing  their  arguments 
on  purely  scientific  principles  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  in  his  preface  to  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  p.  cxxviii,  has  declared  that  ge- 
ology, "as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts, 
offers  one  firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  development."  Agassiz,  Cuvier,  and  Hugh 
Miller  have  been  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  the  transition  of  species. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Oritjin  of  Spe- 
cies, In  this  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
the  mysterj'  of  the  creation  of  life  by  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  every  species  has  been  pro- 
duced by  generation  from  previously  existing  species. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  is,  that,  as 
man,  acting  on  the  principle  o{ selection,  causes  different 
animals  and  plants  to  produce  varieties,  so  in  nature 
there  is  a  similar  power  of  selection,  originated  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  struggle  of  life,  which  tends  to  pro<hicc 
and  perpetuate,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  vari- 
eties of  organisms  as  distinct  as  those  which  man  cre- 
ates among  domesticated  animals  and  plants.  It  must 
be  conceded  that,  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
we  can  account  for  the  origin  of  many  varieties  of  the 
same  species;  but  that  is  far  short  of  the  proposition 
that  an  accumulation  of  inherited  varieties  may  con- 
stitute a  8i)ecific  difference.  No  facts  ha%*e  yet  been  es- 
tablished to  warrant  the  inference  that  because  man 
can  produce  varieties  of  species  by  selection  among  do- 
mesticated animals,  he  could  produce,  or  that  nature 
has  produced,  by  the  application  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, essentially  distinct  species.  There  has  always,  in 
the  ca<$e  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  been  a  lim- 
it to  man's  power  to  produce  varieties,  in  like  manner 
as,  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
has  raised  a  barrier  against  the  multiplication  of  spe- 
cies which  cannot  be  passed. 

Darwin  believes  that  animals  have  descended  from  at 
most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  adds  that  analo- 
gy would  lead  him  one  step  further,  viz.  to  the  belief 


that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  one 
prototype,  and  that  *'  the  probability  is  that  all  the  or* 
ganic  beings  that  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  hare 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form  into  which 
life  was  first  breathed.**  This  admits  that  life  has  been 
produced  upon  our  planet  by  one,  if  not  more,  divine 
creative  fiat;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  more  natural,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  distinct  species  from  time  to  time  by  the 
exercise  of  similar  acts  of  divine  power  than  by  a  vaiu 
endeavor  to  link  together  animals  in  relationship  by  de- 
scent that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  organization,  and  iu 
all  the  habits,  propensities,  and  instincts  of  their  lives. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  position  is  not  confirmed  by 
geological  evidence,  uiasmuch  as  the  many  intermedi- 
ate links  which  must  necessarily  have  existed  between 
the  various  species  are  not  found  in  the  geological  for- 
mations. There  is  no  such  finely  graduated  organic 
chain  revealed  by  geology;  for  the  groups  of  animals, 
as  they  existed,  are  as  distinct  anu  well  defined  in  those 
ancient  records  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  To  meet 
this  admitted  difficulty,  Darwin  is  driven  to  allege  *'  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,"  arising, 
as  he  states,  "  from  an  extremely  incomplete  examina- 
tion of  existing  strata,  and  the  small  projxirtion  which 
those  existing  strata  bear  to  those  others  which  have 
been  deposited,  and  removed  or  swept  away  by  denu- 
dation." These  are  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  put 
forth  without  foundation,  to  prop  up  a  failing  theory. 
No  well-informed  geologist  will  be  found  to  admit  that 
imperfections  could  exist  in  the  geological  reconl  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  alxsence  of  so  many 
forms  of  life  as  must,  if  Darwin's  theory  be  true,  have 
been  in  existence  at  some  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Moreover,  his  suggestion  that  every  |mst  and  present  or> 
ganism  has  descended  from  three  or  four  original  forms 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  life  must  have  existed  in  the 
planet  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rucks,  in  which  the  first  gnnips  of  life  appear, 
and  that  the  rocks  in  which  these  remains  were  depois- 
ited  have  been  either  removed  or  transformed.  This 
hypothesis  not  only  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
records  of  geology,  but  is  contradicted  by  all  the  evi- 
dence which  they  supply.  So  many  startling  conces- 
sions required  to  uphold  this  theory  of  the  production 
of  species  by  natural  selection,  without  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  creative  power  of  the  Almighty,  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  its  rejection,  even  if  the  more  direct 
arguments  to  which  we  have  referred  were  wanting. — 
Kitto.    See  Crratiox. 

So  long  as  thi^,  which  has  now  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  "  the  evolution  theor}*"  of  creation,  was  ad- 
vocated only  by  men  either  hostile  or  indifTereDt  to 
revelation,  the  theological  world  could  well  afford  to 
leave  it  to  purcl}*  scientific  treatises  for  a  solution  or 
refutation.  But  of  late  we  regret  to  see  it  has  crept 
insidiously  into  favor  with  some  professedly  religious 
writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  see  anything  iu  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  idea  of  crcatiou.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eminent  scientist,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review  for  April,  1877,  art.  v,  commits  himself  substan- 
tially to  it,  and  even  defends  it,  although  with  the 
qualifying  remark  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
'*  demonstrated."  His  arguments  in  its  favor  are  drawn 
from  three  classes  of  facts :  first,  geology  discloses  a 
series  of  gradually  variant  types,  with  many  gaps,  in- 
deed, between,  yet  on  the  whole  correspwiding  to  such 
a  S3^stem  of  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms;  sec- 
ondly, links  are  constantly  discovered  between  genera 
formerly  supposed  to  be  widely  separated,  showing  a 
transition  from  one  to  the  other;  thirdlv,  the  embrvo 
of  every  animal  actually  passes  successively  through 
the  various  stages  indicated  by  the  evolution  theory. 
All  this,  that  writer  thinks,  renders  it  *^  now  far  safer  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  than  to  reject  it."  It  may  seem 
presumptuous  for  theologians,  who  are  usually  spoken 
of  contemptuously  by  the  professional  scientist,  to  judge 
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in  this  matter;  but  as  the  writer  referred  to  further 
thinks  that  "  if  it  is  safer  for  tlio  scientist,  it  is  safer  for 
the  Christian,"^  we  feel  authorized  to  question  both  the 
premise  and  the  conchtsion  of  that  demand.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  scientists  themselves  have  not  fully  ac- 
cepted the  theory.  Even  the  learned  writer  quoted 
only  claims  for  it  the  authority  of  a  **  hypothesis."  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  ample  time  for  *' scientists'*  to 
make  such  demands  when  they  shall  have  proved  their 
theories,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  urge  their 
crude  and  unsettled  hypotheses  upon  other  people.  In 
the  second  place,  they  should  remember  that  this  is  not 
purely  a  scientific  question;  it  is  rather  a  historical,  if 
not  a  theological  one,  which  science  has  volunteered  to 
determine  in  its  own  fashion.  The  Christian  or  the 
believer  in  an  inspired  account  of  creation  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  origin 
of  species:  he  attributes  it  to  the  direct  creative  act  of 
God,  continued  in  the  luieal  propagation  from  the  ini- 
tial pair  or  pairs  of  each  kind.  If  the  scientist  finds 
any  fault  with  this,  let  him  first  resolve  his  doubts,  and 
make  out  a  system  harmoniously,  fully,  and  definitely 
determined  according  to  the  boasted  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  method,  before  he  challenges  the  ad- 
herence of  others.  In  the  third  place,  let  him  rood- 
tstly  and  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  many  illustrious 
names  of  Christian  theologians  who  have  been,  and 
ttill  arc,  more  or  less  eminent  as  scientists  also,  and 
nrhoac  opinion  miglit  at  least  be  invoked  before  a  final 
verdict  is  made  up  and  published  as  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Nay,  more,  let  him  consider  that  in- 
telligent panics  standing  somewhat  outside  of  the  im- 
taediute  discussion  are  generally  better  prepared,  be- 
cause more  cool  and  less  committed,  and  actually  occu- 
pying a  broader  field  of  view,  to  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
iiion  on  such  mooted  points  when  the  evidence  is  con- 
fiicting,  and  chiefiy  of  a  moral  and  cumulative  charac- 
ter, than  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  dispute. 
We,  therefore,  say,  emphatically,  let  the  naturalist  pur- 
sue his  investigations,  gather  and  analyze  all  the  facts, 
even  speculate,  if  he  pleases,  on  their  bearings ;  and 
then  present  the  whole  for  the  candid  and  general 
judgment  of  the  educated  world,  exclusive  of  invidi- 
ous classific«ition.  In  short,  common-sense  must  deter- 
mine in  this,  as  in  every  extensive  generalization.  A 
jury  of  plain,  practical  men  is  mast  competent  to  de- 
cide an  issue,  although  the  testimony  of  experts  may 
be  needed  in  the  evidence. 

Let  us  now  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  facts  ar- 
rayed above  as  warranting  a  concurrence  in  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  W(2  are  ourselves  amazed  that  the  acute 
and  leanicd  writer  who  clearly  presents  them  did  not 
perceive  their  utter  insufficiency  as  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion taken.  The  evidence  from  geology  is  little  more 
than  that  from  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings 
now  observed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  only 
difference,  if  any,  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  all  simultaneous  or  synchronal :  nor  are  those 
now  extant  to  be  found  all  in  one  habitat.  The  first 
and  second  arguments,  therefore,  resolve  themselves 
substantially  into  one,  and  this  has  the  great  fiaw  of 
the  supposition — the  begging  of  the  main  question  in 
reality— that  the  many  missing  links  will  yet  be  found, 
or,  if  not  found,  still  once  existed.  The  third  argument 
is  parallel,  but  still  weaker,  because  in  the  embryo  we 
have  the  actual  stages,  again,  with  many  and  notable 
gaps,  but  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  that  arrest 
at  any  particular  point  which  the  theory  supposes. 
The  germ  of  each  animal  in  generation  must  go  on  im- 
mediately to  its  complete  development,  or  perish  at  once 
as  an  abortion.  None  can  stop  short  of  its  peculiar 
type,  nor  go  beyond  it.  In  fine,  the  fact  patent  to  ev- 
ery obscr\-er,  and  one  which,  to  the  common  mind,  dis- 
poses of  this  whole  speculation,  is  that  each  species  reg- 
ularly and  inevitably  propagates  substantially  its  own 
pattern,  with  no  such  variations  as  the  three  classes  of 
phenomena  referred  to  exhibit;  or  else  refuses  to  repro- 


duce permanent  organisms  at  all.  The  grand  fallacy 
in  the  evolution  argument — even  as  a  presumption  (and 
we  might  truly  call  it  such  in  more  than  one  sense) — is 
the  mistaking  of  analogy  for  identity.  A  similar  law 
of  progress  is  seen  in  all  God's  works;  but  this  does  not 
prove,  nor  even  render  it  probable,  that  each  step  was 
historically  developed  out  of  the  preceding.  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  record  the  process,  the  snccession 
o(  order  has  been  found  to  be  maintained,  but  there  has 
been  a  break  in  the  genetic  production  of  the  individu^ 
als.  The  same  mistake  has  been  committed  by  thoso 
who  confound  the  geological  cycles  with  the  "  days"  of 
the  demiurgic  week.  Resemblances  in  plan  have  been, 
thought  to  prove  historical  identity.    See  Geology. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  A.  De  Quatrefages, 
professor  of  anthropol(^y  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Histor}'  at  Paris,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  moderate  conservatism  in  the  scientltlc  disputes 
about  the  origin  of  species,  but  whose  eminent  posi- 
tion as  an  anthropologist  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Huxley, is  decidedly  opposed  to  evolutionary  ideas; 
he  draws  out  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that,  in 
his  opinion,  **  species  is  a  reality."  Many  readers, 
therefore,  will  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the  divis- 
ion of  his  subject  in  which  he  examines  in  succesuon 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  Hiickel,  Vogt,  Wallace,  Naudin, 
and  others.  The  antiquity  of  the  human  species;  how 
the  globe  was  peopled,  and  races  formed ;  their  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  characteristics :  such  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  ^^Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series"  entitled  The  Human  Species 
(Lond.  1879).  See  also  Bibtioih,  Sacra,  Oct.  1857; 
Meth.  Quar.  Rev,  OcL  1861. 

Species,  a  term  used  in  eucharistic  theology  to  de- 
note the  outward  and  visible  part  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

Speckled  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  three 
Ileb.  words,  which  have  very  different  significations: 
1.  ^p3,  nakod,  spotted,  as  black  goats  or  sheep  with 
white  spots,  or  vice  versa  (Gen.  xxx,  32,  83,  35,  89; 
xxxi,  8,  10,  12);  2.  p~ib,  sardk,  hay,  as  reddish  horses 
(Zech.  i,8);  3.  7^32C,  tsabua,  striped,  as  the  hyena  (Jer. 
xii,  9).     See  CoLon;  HyfciNA. 

Speckter,  Erwix,  a  German  painter,  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  180G.  Encouraged  by  Yon  Ruroohr,  he 
made  an  artistic  tour,  in  1823,  through  Schleswig  and 
the  neighboring  countf3'.  In  1825  he  visited  Munich 
and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1829.  In  September,  1830,  he 
started  for  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1834.  His  death  took  place  Nov.  23,  1835.  His 
paintings  on  sacred  subjects  are,  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria: — The  Women  at  the  Tomb,  See  English 
Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Spectre.  A  belief  in  apparitions  was  universal 
among  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East;  and  the  Is- 
raelites, even  before  the  Captivity,  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  of  their  religion  to  dsemonology  (see  Crubius 
[B.],  liibl.  Theol,  p.  293),  had  in  popular  superstition 
their  spectral  forms  with  which  they  peopled  desert  re- 
gions. See  AzAZKU  At  a  later  period  the  spectres 
and  evil  spirits  were  confounded  together  (Tobit  viii,  3 ; 
Baruch  iv,  35).  The  canonical  books  refer  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
13)  to  a  female  night-monster  (r'^^''^)  and  goatlike 
savages  (C^^irip),  who  danced  and  called  to  each  other 
(xiii,  21).  See  Satyr.  In  the  Targura,  and  by  the 
rabbins,  this  popular  belief  is  more  fully  unfolded  as  a 
part  of  foreign  dsemonology ;  but  much  of  it  may  have 
come  down  from  earlier  times.  These  ghostly  beings* 
are  classed  as  night,  morning,  and  mid -day  spectres 
(Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  9).  The  last  (jdaipovia  fJnarifAfipt- 
va.  Sept-  at  Psa.  xc,  6 ;  'p*^*!'^^,  Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  6) 
appear  at  noon,  when  people  unconcernedly  resign  them-- 
selves  to  repose  (the  siesta ;  see  Philostr.  Jlei',  i,  4) ;  and 
they  are  especially  dangerous  ( Abcn-Ezra,  On  Job  Hi,  6). 
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Morning  spectres  are  called  ''p'n*^*^B2t  in  tlie  Targum 
(Psa.  cxxi,  6).  Among  the  night  spectres  (corop.  Matt, 
xiv,  26;  similar  was  the  Greek  Empusa  [see  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristoph.  Ran,  295;  Volcken,  Diatr.  p.  132 ;  Bern- 
hardy  on  Dionys.  Perieg,  p.  721])  was  the  LilUh^  a  beau- 
tiful woman  who  especially  waylaid  children  and  killed 
them  (like  the  Lamias  [comp.  the  Yulg.  at  Isa.  xxxir, 
14]  and  Striget  of  the  Romans  [Bochart-i  Hieroz,  iii,  831 ; 
Meineke  on  Menander,  p.  145;  comp.  Philostr.  A  poll,  iv, 
25],  and  the  ghouls  of  the  modem  Arabians) ;  male  in- 
fants to  the  eighth,  and  female  to  the  twentieth,  day 
after  their  birth  (see  Eisenroenger,  Entdeckt,  JudetUk. 
ii,  413  sq.,  452 ;  Selden,  De  Diis  Sfjr.  p.  249  sq.).  An- 
other spirit  inimical  to  children,  particularly  to  such  as 
do  not  keep  clean  hands  (Mishna,  Jomoj  Ixxvii,  2;  7Vi- 
anithj  xx,  2),  was  called  Ktn^*:^  (but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  used  to  threaten  their  children  with 
sprites,  as  the  Romans  did  with  their  larvtB  [Spanheim 
on  Callim.  Dian,  69],  like  modern  vulgar  bugaboos'). 
See  Van  Dale,  IdoL  p.  94  sq. ;  Doughtxi  AnalecL  i,  246. 
— Winer,  i,  422.    See  Superstition. 

Spee,  Fbikdrich  von,  a  German  Jesuit  and  com- 
poser of  religious  poems,  was  born  at  Kaiserwerth  in 
1591  of  the  noble  family  Spee  von  Langenberg,  entered 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1610),  and 
was  employed  in  the  school  at  Cologne  as  teacher  of 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  morals.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  (about  1627)  to  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg,  and 
transferred  to  the  pastorate,  a  measure  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  his  teaching  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors.  He  had  acquired  both  repu- 
tation and  popularity  with  his  auditors ;  but  later  events 
reveal  a  degree  of  liberality  in  his  views  such  as  Jesuit- 
ism does  not  often  tolerate.  While  acting  as  a  pastor 
Spee  was  often  obliged  to  minister  to  the  unfortunates 
who  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  torture  to  make  the  most  improbable  con- 
fessions, were  condemned  to  death  b}'  fire.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  miserable  victims  came  under  his 
care  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  related  that  he 
was  asked  by  John  Philip  of  Sch5nboni,  subsequently 
the  elector  of  Mayence,  why  his  head  was  gray  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty;  and  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  so  many 
witches  to  the  stake,  though  every  one  of  them  was  in- 
nocent. He  gave  a  more  emphatic  expression  to  his 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  by  the  (anonymous)  publi- 
cation of  a  Cautio  Criminalism  v,  de  Processu  contra  Sa- 
gas Liberf  in  which  he  stripped  off  the  false  gloss  from 
the  principles  and  the  indefensible  judicial  methods  by 
which  such  prosecutions  were  controlled.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  suspected  of  the  authorship  by  his 
superiors,  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Lower  Sax- 
ony to  attempt  the  conversion  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  actually  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a 
Protestant  community;  but, according  to  Jesuitical  au- 
thorities, came  near  to  suffering  a  martjnr's  death  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  attacked  by  an  assassin,  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  Protestants  of  Hildesheim,  who 
beat  him  unmercifully;  and  having  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  missionary  work,  as  the  result,  he  went  to  Treves. 
This  place  afforded  him  a  wide  field  of  pastoral  useful- 
ness, especially  during  the  siege  and  storm  of  1635  by 
Imperiiilists  and  Spaniards.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  labors  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  and  also  for 
the  impoverished  and  the  prisoners.  While  engaged  in 
such  work  he  was  taken  with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  7, 
1635.  Spec's  reputation  rests  on  his  religious  poems, 
which  are  contained  in  two  collections,  the  Trulz-Nach- 
tigaU  and  the  Guldenes  Tugendbuch,  The  former  was 
first  issued  at  Cologne  in  1649,  and  appeared  afterwards 
in  several  editions ;  but  was  then  lost  from  obserx'^ation 
until  Brentano  republished  it  in  a  somewhat  modernized 
form  in  1817.  The  latter,  which  received  high  com- 
mendation from  Leibnitz  {Theodicsff  §  96),  likewise  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  after  the  author's  death,  in  1648, 


perhaps  not  earlier  even  than  1649.  As  a  poet  Spee 
stands  alone,  holding  no  relation  to  any  of  the  schools 
of  his  century.  He  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  proflody 
and  euphonic  forms,  and  felt  profoundly  the  spirit  of  his 
compositions.  He  was,  moreover,  entirely  rational,  a 
lover  of  nature ;  and,  consequently,  in  no  danger  of  a 
mystical  absorption  in  God  or  of  a  theosophic  panthe» 
bm.  His  poems  are  not,  however,  hymns;  they  were 
composed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  use  by  a 
Christian  congregation.  Their  subject  is  always  eiUier 
some  observation  of  nature  or  an  expression  of  the  au- 
thor's intense  and  glowing  love  for  Christ.  Occasional 
stanzas  are  worth}'  of  comparison  with  the  productions 
of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  of  his  country;  but  the 
adoption  of  the  pastoral  as  a  medium  for  expressing  the 
poet's  admiration  of  God  will  serve  to  show  how  utterly 
unsuited  are  his  works  for  a  place  in  the  worship  of  the 
congregation.  Spee's  writings  were  puUished  by  Smets 
(Fromme  Lieder  Spee's  [Bonn,  1849]);  and  earlier  by 
Forster,  in  MUlIer's  Biblioth,  deutscher  Dickter  da  Mien 
Jahrhunderts  (Leips.  1881,  vol  xii),  the  latter  preserving 
the  original  form  more  faithfully  than  the  other.  The 
GiUdenes  Tugendbuck,  somewhat  changed,  was  repub- 
lished at  Coblentz  in  1850  as  a  Roman  Catholic  manual 
of  devotion.  See  Hanber,  Biblioth,  Magiea,  voL  iii; 
Gdrres,  ChristL  MystUc^  vol.  iv.— Herzog,  Beal-^Ency- 
klop.  8.  v. 

Speece,  CoKRAD,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  New  London,* Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  7, 
1776.  Being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1792,  he  had  little  early  educational  advantages,  but 
afterwards  studied  at  a  grsmroar-schqol  near  New  Lon- 
don and  at  Washington  College.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  mysterious  passages  of  Scripture  he  was 
driven,  as  he  says, "  by  my  own  ignorance  and  pride," 
to  the  brink  of  infidelity,  from  which  he  was  re8co(^d 
by  means  of  Jcnyns's  Internal  Evidence  and  Beattic's 
Evidences,  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  April.  1796,  at  New  Monmouth,  and  in  September 
following  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lexington.  Certain  difficulties  on  the  subject 
of  infant  baptism  led  to  the  postponement  of  his  licen- 
sure, and  in  the  spring  of  1799  he  became  tutor  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  was  immersed  by  a 
Baptist  preacher,  April,  1800,  and  began  to  preach,  but 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  shortly  after  led  him  to  ac- 
cept infant  baptism.  He  withdrew  from  the  Baptist 
communion,  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  9, 1801,  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  appointed  general  mis- 
sionary. His  labors  spread  over  a  large  part  of  East- 
em  Virginia.  In  Februarj',  1803,  he  commenced  his 
connection  with  a  church  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
called  Captain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  or- 
dination by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  22, 1804, 
he  was  installed  pastor.  Thi^  connection,  because  of 
his  ill-health,  was  dissolved  in  April,  1805.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  Goochland  and  Fluvanna  counties 
until  1806,  and  in  the  counties  of  Powhatan  and  Cum- 
berland until  1812.  In  October,  1813,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  Augusta  Church,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  17, 1836.  He  published,  The  Mountaineer 
(1813-16,  8  editions): — a  number  of  single  Sermons 
(1810-32) : — and  some  Poems,  See  Sprague,  A  wials  of 
the  Amer,  Puljnt^  iv,  284. 

Speed,  John,  an  English  historian,  was  born  at 
Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  about  1555.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  but  was  taken  from  his 
shop  by  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  supported  by  him  in  the 
study  of  English  history  and  antiquities.  Besides  oth- 
er works  of  history,  he  wrote,  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
or  Genealogies  of  Scripture  (1593, 8vo).  This  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611,  and 
printed  for  many  years  in  the  subsequent  editions.  He 
died  July  28,  1629.  See  ChaUners,  Biog,  Diet,  &  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet.  qfBrii.  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Spegel,  Haquiv,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
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BoDDeby,  June  .14,  1645,  being  the  son  of  a  pastor. 
Having  stadied  belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Lund, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, he  at  length  (about  1672)  became  preacher  to 
the  queen,  and  later  (1675)  of  the  court  of  Charles  XL 
In  1686  he  was  made  bishop  of  3hara,  in  1692  of  Lin- 
koping,  and  in  1711  archbishop  of  Upsala.  After  a 
learned,  amiable,  and  patriotic  career,  he  dieil  at  Up- 
sala, Dec.  14, 1713,  leaving  several  pious  and  historiosl 
works,  which  are  enumerated  in  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GifUrale^  s.  v. 

Speke-house,  a  room  in  religious  houses  set  apart 
for  conversation. 

Spells.  Constantino  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reformation,  not  only  to  consult 
their  augurs  in  public,  but  also  to  use  charms  by  way 
of  remedy  for  bodily  distempers,  and  to  prevent  storms. 
Bfany  Christians  were  much  inclined  to  this  practice, 
and  made  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  The  Church 
was  forced  to  make  severe  laws  against  this  supersti- 
tion. The  Council  of  Laodicea  condemns  clergymen 
who  made  phylacteries.  Those  were  condemned  also 
who  pretended  to  work  cures  by  enchantments,  di- 
viners, etc,  and  those  who  consulted  them.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ  Antiq,  bk.  vi,  cb.  v,  §  6. 

Spelt.    See  Rye. 

Spence,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  converted  while  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Dawson,  Ga.,  1865.  He  was  li- 
censiki  to  preach  in  1869,  and  was  superannuated  by 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  in  1874.  His  health 
continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  heart-disease,  April 
23,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conferences  of  the 
Af.  E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  175. 

Spence,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1698,  and  educated  probably  at  Winchester 
School,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  Nov.  2,  1727.  He  was  elected  professor 
of  poetry  July  II,  1728,  and  about  1731  travelled  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  into  Italy.  In  1742  his  college 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Holmes  as  his  majesty's  professor  of  mod- 
em history  at  Oxford.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
the  seventh  stall  at  Durham  May  24, 1754.  His  death, 
by  drowning  in  a  canal  in  Byfleet,  Surrey,  occurred  Aug. 
20, 1768.  His  writings  were  mostly  in  the  realm  of 
polite  literature,  as,  A  n  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey  (1727) : 
— Polymetis  (1747,  fol.).  He  published.  Remarks  and 
DissertcUions  on  Virffil,  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  with  notes, 
etc.  (1768,  4to).  Ho  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain 
Af  otter  o/Facty  or  a  Short  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  our 
Popish  Princes  since  tlie  Reformation  (pt,  i,  1748,  ]2rao). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Spence,  Robert  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  May  11,  1824,  in 
South  Carolina.  He  first  joined  the  Presbytorian 
Church,  but  this  being  dissolved  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  then  united  with  the  Methodist.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1849. 
After  a  successful  ministry  of  about  six  years,  bis  health 
entirely  failed,  and  he  retired  to  his  mother's  home  in 
Kemper  County,  Miss.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  27,  1856. 
See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy 
South,  1856,  p.  707. 

Spencer,  ZSlihu,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bora  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1721.  He  com- 
menced a  course  of  literarv  stndv,  with  a  view  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  in  March,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  September,  1746.  After  graduation  he  was 
urged  to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society  in 
Great  Britain  which  bad  fostered  the  other  missions 
among  the  Indians,  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  task, 


and  in  September,  1748,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian 
mission.  The  leadings  of  Providence,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  direct  bis  labors  into  another  and 
entirely  different  department  of  evangelical  work,  and 
Feb.  7, 1750,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  then  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  president  Dickinson.  It  was 
during,  his  pastorate  in  Elizabethtown  that  his  charac- 
ter for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  elect  him  one  of  the  cor- 
porate guardians  of  that  institution,  which  office  he 
held  as  long  as  be  lived.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  in  1758 
ho  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  New  York  troopi^ 
then  about  to  take  their  place  in  the  French  war  still 
raging.  When  his  services  as  chaplain  were  closed,  he 
connected  himself  with  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery, 
and  labored  several  years  in  the  contiguous  congrega- 
tions of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown  Point,  Shark  River,  and 
Amboy.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  which  was  pub- 
lished, and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  attention. 
The  subject  of  it  was  "The  State  of  the  Dissenting  In- 
terest in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  It  was 
originally  dated  at  Jamaica,  July  2,  1759,  and  there 
were  some  amendments  and  additions  to  it  at  Shrews- 
bury on  Nov.  3.  This  was  the  only  formal  work  he 
ever  committed  to  the  press.  In  1764  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  having  reason  to'  believe 
that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South 
were  in  an  unformed  and  irregular  state,  sent  the 
Rev.Elihu  Spencer,  and  Alexander  McWhorter  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  orderly  and 
edifying  organization.  Soon  after  returning  from  this 
important  sendee,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Delaware,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In 
1769  be  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  useful  and  beloved  until  be  was  re- 
moved by  death,  Dec.  27, 1784.  Dr.  Spencer  was  pos- 
sessed of  fine  genius,  great  vivacity,  anient  piety,  and 
special  merits  as  a  preacher  and  a  man.  In  1782  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  htm  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  See  Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer,  Pu^, 
iii,  165.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Spencer,  Francis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
at  Springville,  Pa.,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  afterwards  united  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  10, 1848.  He  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Wyoming  Conference  in  1855,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  thereof  until  his  death,  Sept.  18, 1862. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  77. 

Spencer.  Ichabod  Smith,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Rupert,  Vl, 
Feb.  23, 1798.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  consisting  only  of  the  training  of  a  common 
school.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1815,  marked  a  de- 
cisive epoch  in  the  history  of  bis  life,  and  the  following 
year  he  left  home,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  converted  and 
first  felt  strongly  impressed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1 822,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  both  talents  and  scholarship; 
studied  theology  privately  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Yates,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Un- 
ion College;  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1825, 
and  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  that  place, 
which  he  soon  succeeded  in  raising  to  a  commanding 
position  among  the  primary  educational  institutions  of 
the  State ;  wss  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Geneva  in 
November,  1826;  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept  11, 1828,  where  he 
continued  laboring  with  the  most  remarkable  success 
until  liarch  23, 1882,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
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the  Second  Preebvterian  Church.  Brooklvn,  L.  I.,  which 
was  his  last  field  of  ministerial  labor.  By  his  great  wis- 
dom and  enerp^T,  and  almost  unexampled  industry,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  this  church  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  efficient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian 
denomination.  In  \S3ii  he  accepted  the  professorship 
extraordinary  of  Biblical  history  in  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  retained  it  for 
about  four  years.  In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Hamilton  College.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1854. 
The  high  estimate  iu  which  Dr.  Spencer  was  held  was 
sufficientiv  evinced  bv  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  Be~ 
cure  his  services  in  various  departments  of  ministerial 
labor.  In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  in  1832,  to  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  College.  In  1853  he  was  electeil  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  pastoral  theology  in  the  East  Windsor 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  many  formal  calls  were  put 
into  his  hands  from  churches  in  various  important  cit- 
ies, but  none  of  these  tempted  him  from  his  chosen 
field.  He  published  nine  single  sermons,  1835-«'>0,  and 
the  following  well-known  works :  A  Patterns  Sketches^ 
or  Cotirersatiotu  with  A  nxiova  Inquirers  regpectinff  the 
Way  of  Salvation  (N.  Y.  1850;  second  series,  1853); 
these  sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and 
also  in  French  iu  France: — Sermoruty  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Lift  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  (N.  Y.  1855,2  vols.). 
Also  since  his  death  have  been  published :  Discourses 
on  Sacrantenial  OccttsConSfVfith  an  Introduction  bv  Gar- 
diner Spring,  D.U.  (1861,  1862;  Lond.  1861):  — A'ri- 
dences  of  Divine  HeceUuion  (Boston,  1865).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  PulpUf  iv,  710;  Allibone,  Did,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  tUkorSj  s.  v. ;  BibL  Repert,  Julv,  1861, 
p.  672.     (J.L.S.) 

Spencer,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Bocton-under-Blean,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
baptized  Oct  31, 1630.  He  was  educated  at  Canter- 
burv,  and  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
March  25, 1645. taking  his  A.Rin  1648,  A.M.  in  1652, and 
being  chosen  fellow  in  1655.  He  became  a  tutor,  was  ap- 
pointed a  university  preacher,  and  served  the  cures,  first 
of  St.  Giles  and  then  of  St.  Benedict,  in  (Cambridge.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1659,  and  that  of  D.D.  in 
1665;  was  presented,  1667,  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Landbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  8  was  elected 
roaster  of  the  college.  About  a  month  later  he  was 
preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdeacon rj'  of  Sudbury, 
in  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanery 
of  that  church.  He  resigned,  16H3,  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach  in  favor  of  his  kinsman,  Wm.  Spencer.  In  1687 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Elmington,  Northamptonshire, 
and  settled  it  by  deed  on  the  college.  He  died  May  27, 
1695.  Dr.  Spencer  published  a  sermon.  The  liiyhleons 
^«/er  (1 660) : — A  Discourse  concerninr/  Prodit/ies  (1663) ; 
•  second  edition  was  published  (Lond.  1665,  8vo),  to 
which  was  added  a  Latin  Dissertation  concemintf  Urim 
and  Thummim  (1669,  1670):— .4  Discourse  concerning 
Vulgar  I*rophecies  (1665,8vo):— />«  Lef/ibus  f/ebraorum 
RUualibus  et  earum  Rotionibus  Libri  Tres  (Camb.  1685, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  book,  and  publisheil  by  order  of  the 
university  (ibid.  1727,  2  vols.  fol.).  •*  ITiis  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  best  edition,  although  that  by  Pfaff 
(Tubingen,  1732,  2  vols,  fol.)  is  in  some  respects  more 
desirable,  as  it  contains  a  diftsertation  by  the  editor  on  the 
life  of  Spencer,  the  value  of  his  work,  its  errors,  and  the 
authors  who  have  written  against  it.  The  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  Prolegomena^  in  which  the  author  shows  that 
the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  given  by  Cod  arbitrarily,  but 
were  founded  on  reasons  which  it  is  desirable  and  prof- 
itable to  search  into,  so  far  as  the  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject permits.  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  (in 
the  second  e<lition  into  four)  books.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  general  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  Theocracy.  The  second  considers 
those  laws  to  which  the  ctistoms  of  the  Zabeans,  or  Sa- 
bfeaiis.  gave  occasion,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  apos- 


tolic decree.  Acts  xv.  The  third  discusses  the  laws 
and  institutions  to  which  the  usages  of  the  <«entiles  fnr- 
nbhed  the  occasion,  in  eight  dissertations :  1.  Of  the 
rites  generally  transferred  from  Gentile  customs  to  tb* 
law;  2.  Of  the  origin  of  sacrifice;  S.  Of  purifications; 
4.  Of  new  moons;  5.  Of  the  ark  and  cherubim ;  6.  Of 
the  Temple ;  7.  Of  the  origin  of  Urim  and  Thummim ; 
8.  Of  the  scape-goat.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the 
rites  and  customs  which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the 
Gentiles,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  divine  warrant ; 
with  a  dissertation  on  phylacteries.  The  great  error 
of  this  learned  and  admirable  work  is  its  derivation,  to 
an  undue  extent,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jett- 
ish  law  from  the  idolatrous  nations  around ;  but  the  er- 
ror is  one  of  excess,  not  of  principle ;  for  much  that  was 
incorporated  in  Judaism  had  been  in  existence  from  the 
earliest  ages."  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouc,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Bpenoer,  Robert  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Columbia,  Ohio,  FeU  10. 
1806.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1824: 
He  labored  actively  for  thirty-four  years,  sixteen  of 
them  as  presiding  elder,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  reason 
of  ill-health,  to  retire.  He  died  shortly  after,  Aug.  80, 
1858.  He  was  unafToctcdly  pious,  diligent  iu  study, 
grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit.  See  Minutts  of  An^ 
nual  Conferences^  1858,  p.  298. 

Spencer,  Then:  as,  an  English  Dissenting  minis* 
ter,  was  bom  in  Hertford,  Jan.  21,  1791.  He  went  tci 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  religious  impressions 
and  exercises  were  early  manifested.  The  special  in- 
clination of  his  mind  was  so  early  disclosed  that  preach- 
ers and  preaching  seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thonghta. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  engaging. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  his  convictions  became  settled 
that  to  preach  was  his  duty.  Difficulties  beset  him  on 
every  side ;  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  work  wholly 
unsuited  to  his  taste,  his  father  not  being  wealthy.  But 
at  length  Providence  opened  his  way,  and  a  kind  friend 
hod  him  placed  in  an  academy  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Hondle;  with  other  studies,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Hebrew.  He  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  views  of 
theological  tmth  in  connection  with  his  call  to  the  min- 
istry. In  Januar)-,  1807,  having  passed  a  remarkably 
gooil  examination  on  all  his  studies,  he  went  home,  and 
while  there  preached  his  first  public  sermon.  Those 
who  heard  him  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. His  f&me  spread  in  ever}'  direction,  and  won- 
dering, weeping  crowds  followed  him  even-where,  in 
fields,  barns,  school-housics,  workshops,  in  towns  and  cit- 
ies, as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  lady  Huntiugdon\H 
chapel  at  Brighton.  On  Nov.  5  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  Cambridge  in  the  pulpit  previously  occupied 
by  the  Kev.  Robert  Hall,  Mr.  f^'pencer  was  ordered  to 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  June 
30, 1810.  His  preaching  afircted  all  hearts, and  during 
the  five  Sabbaths  of  his  stay  he  attracted  increasing 
multitudes  from  all  parts,  and  at  the  close  he  received 
a  imanimous  call  to  the  pastorate.  This  he  accepted, 
though  he  had  numerous  calls  from  other  places,  in- 
cluding London.  When  he  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
labors  in  Liverpool  he  was  just  twenty  years  of  age. 
All  the  circumstances  were  of  the  most  auspicious  char- 
acter, and  the  congregation  looked  fonvard  to  a  long 
and  prosperous  pastorate.  On  June  27,  1811,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor.  The  Church  at  once  he* 
gan  to  increase  its  membership  by  conversions,  and  God 
set  his  seal  upon  his  ministry ;  but  alaa  that  the  fiower 
which  had  just  begun  to  open  with  such  bloom  and 
beauty  should  be  suddenly  blighted !  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, Aug.  5, 1811,  he  left  his  home  and  started  out  to 
take  a  bath.    He  entered  the  water  near  the  Hercnla- 
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neiim  Potteries,  and  was  seen  soon  after  by  one  of  the  ! 
workmen  to  be  carried  rapidly  by  the  tide  around  a  ' 
projecting  rock  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  after  vain-  t 
ly  struggling  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  body  was  ' 
recovered  fiftv  minutes  afterwards.  £ver\'  effort  that ' 
kind  friends  and  medical  skill  could  exert  to  resuscitate 
the  body  proved  unavailing.    (\V.  P.  S.) 

Spencer,  William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1813.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  University  of  New  York ;  graduate<l  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1845 ; 
was  licensed  by  Genesee  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by 
Utica  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year.  After  spending  some  years 
there,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  subsequent^ 
ly  became  the  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee  in  Philadelphia;  then  returned  to  pastoral 
labor  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  UL ;  and  more  recently 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
CImrch  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  10, 18G1.  Mr. 
Spencer  possessed  fine  mental  powers,  was  eminently 
public-spirited,  and  loyal  to  the  Church.  Sec  Wilson, 
Presb.  nut.  A  Inianac,  1862,  p.  19G. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  the  father  of  Pietism  (q.  v.), 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the 
Church  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  Alsace,  at  Rap- 
poltsweiler,  in  1635,  though  he  was  wont  to  consider 
himself  a  Strasburger  because  the  family  had  originated 
in  that  city.  Reared  amid  pious  surroundings,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  naturally  serious  and  retiring  disposition,  he 
was  easily  impressed  with  religious  things;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  godmother,  a  dowager  countess  of  Rap- 
poltstein,  the  reading  of  edifying  books  like  Arod's  True 
Chrigtianifyf  and  the  habit  of  prayer,  early  cultivated, 
contributed  to  a  rapid  developmout  of  his  religious 
character  while  he  was  vet  a  child.  He  was  indebted 
for  both  religious  and  intellectual  training  to  Joachim 
Stoll  (subsequently  his  brother-in-law,  and  from  1645 
preacher  to  the  counts  of  Rappoltstein  [see  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Stoll  in  Ruhrich,  Mitiheilungtn  aus 
J.  evartfj,  Kirehe  des  Elsauea  (1855),  iii,  321]),  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Strasburg  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  theological  instructors  in  Strasburg  were 
Dorsche  (who  left  in  1653),  Dannhaner,  J.  Schmid,  and 
Sebastian  Schmid.  Dannhaner  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  J.  Schmid  l)e- 
came  his  "father  in  Christ,"  and  Scb.  Schmid  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  excget^s  of  his  time.  To 
these  must  be  addcil  Bocler,  who  excitetl  in  the  vouth 
an  abiding  love  for  the  study  of  history.  ' 

Spener  tilled  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  ' 
the  count-palatine  Christian  II  from  1654  to  1656,  and  . 
afterwards  entered  on  the  then  usual  pereffrintitio  aca-  , 
demica.  He  went  to  Basle  in  1659,  and  studied  Hebrew 
under  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  French.  A  severe  illness  de- 
tained him  at  (ieneva  a  whole  year,  and  the  association 
with  Reformed  clergymen  which  thus  became  possible 
to  him  greatly  enlarged  his  views  and  sympathies.  His 
letters  of  this  period  breathe  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  Genevan  Church.  He  met  Labadie  and  published 
a  German  edition  of  that  fiery  preacher's  3fo««e/  de 
Prusre,  On  his  return  from  (ieneva  he  visited  the 
court  of  Wlirtemberg  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to 
count  Rappoltstein.  His  bearing  impressed  the  duke 
favorably,  and  induced  the  latter  to  ofier  him  an  ap- 
pointment; but  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
delivery  of  historical  and  philosophical  lectures  in  the 
university,  intervened,  and  was  accepted  in  1663  by 
Spener,  who  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  doctorate  of  theology.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1666,  S]icner  became  minister  and  senior  at  Frank fort- 
on-thc-Main.  This  position  gave  him  authority  over 
clergymen  older  than  himself,  and  involved  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities.   A  low  state  of  discipline  existed  in  the 


churches,  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  rendered  im- 
provement difiScult,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities 
were  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  churches,  and 
their  indifference  prevented  the  application  of  any  thor- 
ough measures  of  reform.  Spener,  however,  did  what 
he  could.  He  infused  new  energy  into  catechetical  in- 
struction, by  giving  to  it  his  personal  attention,  and  urg- 
ing a  clearer  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  than  had 
been  usual  in  the  former  practice  of  the  Frankfort 
churches.  He  also  published,  as  aids  to  the  teachers, 
an  EinftUHge  ErIU&rung  der  christL  I^hre  (1677).  and 
the  TabtUfB  Catechetica  in  1683.  In  preaching  he  dis- 
cussed a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  a  slavish  follow- 
ing of  the  prescribed  pericopes  would  admit  of,  his  in- 
tention being  to  afford  his  people  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  His  preaching  was  rather  didactic  than 
pathetic  or  emotional,  and  yet  the  effect  produced  was 
often  profound  and  of  abiding  influence.  His  force  lay 
in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  in  a 
devout  walk,  whose  agreement  with  the  doctrines  he 
advocated  in  the  pulpit  was  known  to  all  his  hearers. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1669  on  the  insufficient 
and  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  caused  a  di- 
vision among  his  hearers,  which  resulted  in  1670  in  a 
closer  union  of  the  more  earnest  ones  for  their  mutual 
edification.  Spener  invited  them  to  assemble  in  his 
study  for  religious  and  social  intercourse,  and,  after  a 
time,  for  the  study  of  the  gospels.  Their  number  was 
at  first  small,  but  it  grew  in  time  so  that  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  habitually  present  at  these  gath- 
erings; and  after  repeated  applications  had  been  made, 
the  authorities  granted,  in  1682,  the  use  of  a  church  for 
their  assemblies.  SticIi  was  the  origin  of  the  ^  Frank- 
fort conventicles."  (See  Spener,  Smdichreiben  an  einen 
christei/rifffn  Theohff,  etc. ;  Becker,  Beitr,  zur  Frankf, 
Kirckenfffsch.  [  1853],  p.  87.  (i libel,  in  RhHn.'-rcettphSl, 
Kirehe,  ii,  ofK),  gives  a  different  account,  as  do  a  num- 
ber of  other  writers,  but  their  statements  are  effectual- 
ly disposed  of  by  Spener,  A  bfertiyung  von  D,  Pfeifer^  p. 
108,  etc.) 

Spener  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  reputation  as  a 
zealous  promtdgator  of  strict  Lutheran  teachings;  and  as 
he  was  endoweil  with  great  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
was  always  willing  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  min- 
i8try,  he  was  able  to  avoid  unpleasant  controversy  for  a 
time,  even  in  that  polemical  age.  The  calm  was  broken, 
however,  when  he  ventured,  in  1675,  to  publish  his  book 
Pia  Desiderinj  etc.,  whose  burden  was  a  "  heart-felt  sigh 
fur  such  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical  Church 
as  shall  be  pleasing  to  (lod."  The  work  was  approved 
bv  the  ministerium  of  Frankfort,  and  its  statements 
were  everywhere  guarded  by  appeals  to  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities.  Its  complaints,  strong  and  star- 
tling as  they  might  appear,  were  eclioed  by  numerous 
voices  in  every  part  of  the  land,  so  that  Spener  was 
subsequently  able  to  publish  more  than  ninety  letters 
of  commendation  received  from  leading  theologians, 
among  whom  was  Calovius.  The  remedies  proposed  for 
the  evils  existing  in  the  Church  were  also  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  the  book  was,  nevertheless,  unfavorably  criticised, 
particularly  at  Strasburg.  The  hostility  so  aroused  be- 
came more  intense  when  the  colieffin  pietatiSf  by  which 
name  Spener's  assemblies  of  laymen  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion became  known,  were  extended  beyond  the  com- 
mtmity  in  which  they  first  originated,  and  when  it  was 
observed  that  their  multiplication  was  attended  with  n 
gn)wing  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  a  tendency  towards  sep- 
aratism, and  occasional  eccentricities  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  The  attack  on  the  Putists,  as  they 
were  now  dubbed  by  their  opponents,  was  led  by  a  for- 
mer friend  of  Spener,  the  court-preacher  of  Darmstadt, 
Mentzer,  and  by  Dilfeld  of  Nonlhausen,  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Theosophia  Ifm-bio-Spenervina  (1679),  in 
which  he  denied  that  the  new  birth  is  essential  to  a 
correct  theology.     Spener  replied  in  Gottegfjelahrtktit 
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alier  gl&ubigen  Chritten,  and  diaarmed  his  aasailantB ; 
and  then  wrote  a  work  entitled  Klagtn  ahtr  das  verdor- 
bene  Chridentkum,  etc.  (1684),  in  which  he  auccessfully 
combated  the  separatist  tendency  which  had  crept  in 
among  his  followers  without  fault  of  his.  He  did  not 
introduce  similar  meetings  for  edification  in  his  subse- 
quent fields  of  labor,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
no  longer  commanded  his  approval;  but  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  A.D.  1700  to  Francke,  in  which  he  deprecates  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  Frankfort  by  which  the 
coUeffia  pietatis  were  prohibited,  afibrds  positive  evi- 
dence that  his  confidence  in  their  utility  was  undimin- 
ished. 

After  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years  in  Frankfort,  Spe- 
ner  received  a  call  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  principal 
court-preacher,  at  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  post  in  I^testant  Germany 
(1686).  His  6aU  emanated  from  the  elector  Joh.  Georg 
lU  himself,  and  was  brought  about  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  elector  at  one 
time  became  sick  while  at  Frankfort,  and  Spener  was 
invited  to  visit  him  officially.  He  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  might  minister  to  the  prince  as  to  a  simple 
man,  and  without  other  reference  than  the  soid's  rela- 
tion to  its  Maker.  This  plain-dealing  pleased  the  elec- 
tor, and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Speuer  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  Ue  departeil  from  Frankfort  July  10, 1686. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  influence  of  the  court- 
preacher  was  largely  confined  to  the  power  he  might 
exercise  as  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  prince ;  but 
the  warlike  elector  was  rarely  in  his  capital,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  control  of  his  chaplain. 
The  self-esteem  of  the  Saxon  clergy  had  been  wounded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  theologian  to  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  position  in  the  land,  and  they  began  a 
course  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  new  incumbent. 
Various  motives  combined  to  intensify  their  hostility, 
among  them  the  fact  that  Spener's  unselfish  and  ear- 
nest piety  was  a  constant  reproach  to  their  self-seeking 
and  formal  dispositions.  The  source  of  this  opposition 
was  the  Leipsic  University,  where  Carpzov  was  nursing 
the  disappointment  of  having  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  in  Spener*s  stead,  and  where  a 
rebuke  administered  by  the  high  consistor}'  on  Spener's 
motion  because  of  the  neglect  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
which  prevailed  had  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty. 
A  still  stronger  occasion  for  trouble  was  given  by  Tho- 
masius,  a  relative  of  Spener's  son-in-law,  who  in  1688 
began  to  publish  a  satirical  journal,  in  which  the  cler- 
ff\%  and  especially  Carpzov  and  the  professors  extraor- 
dinary Albert!  and  Pfeifer,  were  roughly  handled.  Spe- 
ner endeavored  to  restrain  the  foolhardy  editor,  but  in 
vain,  and  was  held  personally  accountable  for  conduct 
of  which  he  disapproved.  The  faculty  had  counte- 
nanced the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues  by  certain  masters  of  the  university  as  early  as 
1686;  but  when  in  1689  Francke  (q.  v.),  Anton,  and 
Schade  associated  themselves  with  Spener  and  began 
the  holding  of  collegia  Biblica  in  German  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  themselves  and  others,  among  them  laymen, 
this  favor  was  withdrawn;  Carpzov  and  Alberti  began 
to  preach  against  the  "  Pietists,**  the  collegia  Biblica  and 
even  the  original  Philobiblicum  were  suppressed,  and 
Francke  was  cited  before  (be  bar  of  a  legal  tribunal 
To  these  troubles  was  added  the  complete  loss  of  the 
favor  of  his  prince,  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  quality  which  had  at  first  recommended  him  to 
that  favor — the  unflinching  fidelity  and  frankness  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  of  confessor. 
The  alienation  of  the  prince  was  of  course  made  more 
complete  by  the  machinations  of  Spener's  enemies,  and 
became  so  extreme  that  he  spoke  of  having  to  change 
his  residence  unless  Spener  were  removed  from  his  sight. 
Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  obnoxious  preacher  to 
resign  his  charge, which  he  refused  to  do;  and  then  the 
court  of  Berlin  was  infiuenoed  to  request  his  transfer 
from  the  court  of  Saxony  to  that  of  Brandenburg.   The 


request  having  been  acceded  to,  Spener  removed  to  Ber- 
lin in  April,  1691,  and  was  made  consistorial-coaiiciUor 
and  provost  of  St.  Nioolai  Church. 

The  house  of  Brandenburg  was  at  this  time  commit- 
ted to  the  policy  of  tolentiun  in  religious  matters,  and 
none  of  its  members  were  directly  interested  in  Spener's 
work.  The  queen,  indeed,  became  directly  hostile  to 
him,  and  the  king  did  not  grant  him  audience.  The 
intolerant  orthodox  party  was,  however,  restrained  equal- 
ly with  the  ^* Pietist,"  and  certain  friends  in  high  posi- 
tion at  the  court  were  able  to  render  cfTeciive  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  a  vital  piety  in  the  Church.  Spener  at 
once  inaugurated  a  thorough  course  of  catechetical  in- 
struction, as  he  had  previously  done  at  Frankfurt  and 
Dresden.  He  preached  twice  a  week  and  gathered  a 
circle  of  candiitates  about  him  with  whom  he  entered 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His  influence 
was  even  more  eifective  indirectly,  as  appears  from  the 
appointment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  like  mind 
with  himself  to  responsible  positions  in  the  Church.  It 
was  through  such  appointments  to  the  faculty  that 
Halle  became  the  nursery  of  the  pietist  theology,  being 
manned  by  such  professors  as  Breithaupt,  Francke,  An- 
ton, and  their  adjuncts  Joachim  Lange  and  Freyling- 
hausen. 

A  new  trouble  for  Spener  was  occasioned  in  Berlin  by 
his  loved  colleague  Schade,  who  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  a  public  denunciation  of  the  practice  of  private 
confession  as  it  existed  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
issued  a  tractate  in  1697  in  advocacy  of  his  views,  and 
supported  them,  moreover,  in  a  sermon  ptMiched  from 
his  own  pulpit ;  and  when  the  next  oocauon  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  had 
arrived  he  broke  through  the  limitations  of  the  rubric, 
and  after  public  prayer  and  confession  pronounced  a 
general  absolution  over  the  assembled  congregation. 
The  excitement  caused  by  these  bold  measures  was  im- 
mense, but  Schade  was  finally  permitted  by  his  superi- 
ors to  exercise  his  ministry  without  being  required  to 
administer  private  confession ;  and  a  similar  exemptioo 
was  granted  by  edict  in  1698  to  all  who  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  that  practice.  Francke  and  Frey- 
linghausen  were  fighting  a  similar  battle  at  Halle,  and 
in  other  cities  irresponsible  visionaries  appeared  who 
were  guilty  of  real  excesses.  The  responsibility  for 
every  trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  Church  was  at  oDoe 
charged  upon  Spener  by  his  opponents.  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic  rivalled  each  other  in  abusing  him,  employ- 
ing personalities  and  calumniations  rather  than  argu- 
ments and  solid  proofs  to  support  their  assevetaticMis ; 
and  as  the  temper  of  the  times  required  of  him  who 
would  not  be  regarded  a  confessed  and  convicted  male- 
factor a  reply  to  every  charge  raised  by  an  opponent, 
Spener  was  compelled  to  find  time  for  such  polemical 
labors.  Among  the  numerous  writings  from  his  pen 
which  originated  under  such  circumstances  a  response 
to  the  fulminations  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty  of  1695» 
entitled  Aufrichtigt  Uebereiustimmung  mit  der  angtimrg. 
Confession,  and  a  reply  to  the  pamphlet  Besckreibung 
des  UnfugSf  written  by  Carpzov  and  others,  deserve  spe- 
cial attention — the  latter  because  it  contains  Spener's 
version  of  the  entire  progress  of  the  Pietistic  controver- 
sies. The  polemical  abilities  of  Spener  were  at  about 
this  time  employed  upon  another  controversy,  not  con- 
nected with  bis  own  direct  work.  The  Calixtine  party 
had,  under  the  guidance  of  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  drawn  near 
to  the  Komish  Church,  and  their  influence  was  making 
itself  felt  among  the  tutors  of  the  university.  Pfeifer, 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  had  openly  com- 
mended Roman  Catholicism,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
office  in  1694.  The  families  of  certain  officials  regnlar- 
ly  attended  mass.  Ernest  Grabe,  another  professor  ex- 
traordinary, had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consistoiy 
a  work  in  which  be  alleged  that  the  Evangelical  Church 
had,  by  renouncing  the  apostolical  succession,  removed 
itself  from  a  Christian  basis.  The  elector  committed 
the  work  of  answering  the  varioiis  treatises  written  in 
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support  of  this  roovemeot  to  three  theol(^iaiu,  among 
whom  was  Spener.  He  produced  in  1695  the  work  Der 
evang,  Kirche  Bettimg  vor  faUehen  Betckuldigungenj 
which  restrained  Grabe  from  going  over  to  Romanism 
as  Pfeifer  had  done,  thoagh  he  removed  to  Enghind  and 
joined  the  Anglican  establishment.  Soon  afterwards 
the  elector  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  Spener,  apostatized  to  Romanism.  A  doctrinal 
work  on  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  brought  Spener's 
literary  labors  to  a  close.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1705.  A  few 
years  later,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Sophia  Louisa 
(1708),  the  tendency  represented  by  him  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  oourt-preacher,  Porst,  inaugurated  prayer- 
meetings  at  the  court,  which  even  the  king  attended 
from  time  to  time;  and  associations  for  religious  im- 
provement were  multiplied  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Berlin. 

Spener's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  snrviveil  his  departure.  One  son, 
John  J.,  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Halle,  and  died  in  1692.  Another,  William  Louis, 
began  the  study  of  theology.  Jacob  Charles  was  first 
theologian,  then  jurist,  and  eventually  became  the  vic- 
tim of  melancholy,  which  unfitted  him  for  public  life. 
The  youngest,  Eniest  GodCrey,  also  studied  theology, 
but  fell  into  vicious  habits.  After  being  reclaimed,  he 
abandoned  theology  and  entered  on  the  law,  in  which 
profession  he  succeeded ;  so  that  when  he  died,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  held  the  position  of  chief-auditor. 

Spener  was  inferior  to  none  of  bis  contemporaries  in 
theological  culture  and  acumen.  His  ability  as  an  ex- 
egete  is  attested  by  hb  sermons  and  his  valuable  book 
Oemutbrauchte  BibdtpruchA  (1693).  In  sj'stematic  the- 
ology he  was  thorough  and  eminently  clear,  though 
hampered  by  the  formalistic  methods  of  his  time.  It 
appears,  however,  that  his  knowledge,  or,  at  any  rate, 
his  interest,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  did 
not  transcend  the  bounds  of  theology.  He  was  want- 
ing in  imagination,  but  gifted  with  a  strong  and  prac- 
tical mind,  as  well  as  with  a  warm  heart,  the  former  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  of  genealogy  and  her- 
aldry among  historical  studies  as  the  subjects  of  special 
inquir}\  An  important  work  in  heraldry,  entitled  /»- 
tifftnum  TkeortOj  was  published  by  him  as  late  as  1690. 
He  also  lacked  a  good  literary  and  rhetorical  style.  All 
his  writings  are  intolerably  verbose.  He  had  experi- 
mented unsuccessfully  with  Latin  verse,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  time;  but  at  least  one  German  hymn  from 
his  pen  deserves  mention — Jio  Ms  an  dem,  dasM  ich  mU 
Freudea^  etc  His  ecclesiastical  attitude  was  that  of 
thorough  and  sincere  subordination  to  the  confession  of 
his  Church ;  but  he  endeavored  to  widen,  so  far  as  he 
safely  might,  the  limits  within  which  theologians  had 
restricted  the  confession.  The  evils  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  he  censured  had  all  been  repeatedly  as- 
sailed by  leading  writers.  He  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessors, however,  in  according  a  much  larger  measure 
of  charity  to  reformers  whose  excess  of  zeal  might  drive 
them  into  error,  and  he  even  asserted  that  real  piety 
may  exist  in  the  hearts  of  persons  whose  beliefs  con- 
cerning even  important  matters  of  the  faith  are  foand  to 
be  very  erroneous.  He  conceded,  nevertheless,  that  ev- 
ery departure  from  a  correct  belief  impairs  the  religious 
life  and  constitutes  a  fault.  His  only  heterodoxy  was 
ckUiatm  (q.  v.),  without  a  rejection  of  art.  17  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.).  The  hope  of  a  general  in- 
gathering of  the  Jews  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  held,  had  been  asserted  by  a  number  of  the 
earlier  theologians  of  his  Church. 

In  ecclesiastical  polity  Spener  had,  almost  alone,  di»> 
covered  a  great  deficiency  in  the  organization,  though 
not  in  the  theory,  of  his  Church.  The  so-called  third 
estate,  the  laity,  held  no  position  of  trust  or  duty  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church,  save  as  it  was 
represented  by  persons  employed  as  teachers  of  the 
young  or  officers  of  the  government..  Spener  believed 
in  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 


but  he  held  that  the  Church  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  laymen;  and  as  the  Church  needed 
their  services,  so  they  were  entitled  to  participate  in  her 
government. 

In  hia  private  character  Spener  was  eminently  pure. 
His  public  and  private  life  are  open  to  inspection  in  the 
writings  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  raise  a  single  objection  against  his  moral 
character.  He  was  gentle,  modest,  loving,  and  yet  man- 
ly and  energetic.  He  never  laid  aside  his  dignity.  "  To 
do  no  sin"  was  his  great  concern,  and  he  affords  an  em- 
inent example  of  the  length  to  which  a  determined 
Christian  may  carry  the  practices  of  watchfuhiess  and 
prayer.  To  these  he  added  occasional  voluntary  fasts. 
He  himself  claims,  however,  that  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  an  equable  and  happily  constituted  temper. 

In  his  work  Spener's  greatness  appears  in  the  effect 
he  was  able  to  produce  upon  his  own  age.  Protestant 
theology  was  at  that  time  turning  away  from  dogma- 
tism and  conceniing  itself  more  especially  with  the  in- 
terests of  subjective  piety,  and  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy revealed,  in  France,  a  tendency  to  Mysticism  and 
Quietism.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  Spe- 
ner was  the  most  influential  exponent  of  the  new  ten- 
dency, not  merely  because  of  the  exalted  stations  be 
was  called  to  fill  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  force  of  his  Christian  penonality  and  his  lofty  mod- 
eration as  a  theologian.  He  first  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  number  of  German  princes  and  influential  states- 
men. Hia  relations  with  the  ducal  family  of  WUrtem- 
berg  and  with  that  of  the  counts  of  Wetterau  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  Duke  Ernest  sought  his  advice 
with  reference  to  the  Calixtine  troubles  as  early  as  1670. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg  counselled  with  him 
in  regard  to  reformations  which  he  intended  to  inaugu- 
rate. Ulrica  Eleonore,  consort  of  Charles  XI  of  Swe- 
den, corresponded  with  him  in  relation  to  the  call  of  a 
chaplain  for  her  court.  The  Saxon  princesses  were  with 
but  few  exceptions  his  supporters.  He  was  also  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  all  the  Lutheran  theologians  who  were  not 
extreme  zealots.  H  is  correspondence  was  immense,  and 
involved  the  treatment  of  grave  and  serious  questions; 
and  of  the  academical  peregrinauts  then  so  common, 
many  came  to  sit  at  his  feet.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  numerous  candidates  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  into  his  house  and  bring  under  his  influence. 
Finally,  we  must  consider  the  literary  productions  which 
he  was  able  to  send  out  into  the  world,  though  his  time 
was  frequently  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  consistory 
from  8  A.M.  till  7  P.M.  Canstein's  list  of  Spener's  writ- 
ings extends  over  seven  folio  pages,  and  enumerates  63 
vols,  in  4to,  7  in  8vo,  and  46  in  Timo,  aside  from  numer- 
ous prefaces,  etc.  To  gain  time  for  such  labors  he  was 
accustomed  to  withdraw  himself  almost  entirely  from 
social  gatherings.  When  he  died  the  theological  ten- 
dency of  the  Church  was  greatly  changed  from  what  he 
found  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  More  than 
half  the  faculties  and  a  majority  of  the  consistories  were 
still  opposed  to  his  views;  but  a  number  of  like-minded 
men  had  attained  to  high  positions  in  the  Church;  and 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Giessen,  and,  somewhat 
later,  those  of  Jena  and  Konigsberg  were  training  a 
great  number  of  pupils  in  his  spirit  and  according  to  his 
views. 

See  Walch,  Strtitighnten  innerhalb  der  luth.  Kirche ; 
Canstein,  LebetubeschreUntnff  Sptner't  (1740);  Stein- 
metz,  in  his  ed.  of  Spener's  minor  works  (1746) ;  Knapp, 
f.Mbeii  II.  Character  einiger  fromm/eii  Manner  dea  vmrigen 
Jahrhunderta  (1829);  Hossbach,  Leben  JSpeiier't  (2d  ed. 
1853);  Thilo,  Spener  aU  Katechet  (1841)..-Horzog, 
Heul-Encyiklop.  s.  v. 

Spengler,  Lazarus,  recorder,  syndic,  and  council- 
lor of  Nuremberg  from  1502  to  1534,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Luther's  friends,  was  born  March  13, 1479,  and 
qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  He  wrote  in  defence  of  Luther's  teach- 
ing, and  his  name  was  in  consequence  included  with 
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that  of  Pirkhcimer  (q.  v.)  in  the  ball  of 
cMion  which  Dr.  Eck  procuml  foe  the  dotiuction  of 
Luther  ind  hiaadheienu.  Eck  alw  wrote  («  the  Coua- 
dlof  Nitremlwrg,  ur);iiig  the  execution  of  the  bull;  and 
the  tvro  men  were  otiligtil  to  apply  to  him  for  at>»lu- 
tion  (nee  I'lanck,  Gack.  d.  prolal.  I^kiitgriffi  [Leipa. 
1791],  1,839),  Spenglerwm  the  repreBCntative  of  Nu- 
remberg at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1520.  He  emleavoi- 
e<l  lo  promote  the  tiitereMs  of  the  ICeformation  in  bis 
native  city  by  securiiiR  the  csiahllalimcnt  of  an  evnii- 
selical  school;  and  for  this  purpose  negolialetl  with 
Slelancthon  and  visileil  Witlenberg  in  person.  Hb 
wish  was  realizeil  in  la^o.  lie  also  participated  in  the 
Convention  of  Spiritual  and  Secular  Councillors  calleil 
by  marin'Dve  George  of  Franeoniaii  Brandenburg  (June 
14. 1&2S)  at  Anapach,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  reguU- 
tiona  to  goi'eni  a  viaitalion  of  the  churches.  Wbcn 
Mehinclhon  seemed  V>  be  yielding  too  much  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Reformation  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
1530,  Spengler  w»s  commisBioned  to  report  Ihe  suie  of 
affairs  lo  Lulher,  ttien  sojouniing  at  Oibiiti;.  lie  also 
dreiv  lip  au  able  opnion  on  the  response  given  by  the 
PtoleslanC  deputies  to  the  proposals  made  hy  their  ad- 
veruriea  on  Aug.  19, 1330.  Spengler  was  eslceined  by 
many  princes  and  lonle,  particularly  by  Ihe  elector  of 
Saxony;  and  also  by  many  prominent  leaders  in  the 
Church — e.  g.  Umck,  Jonas,  llugenhagcn,  Camerarius, 
and  otherK.  The  Iclters  of  Luther  and  Melanctbon 
■how  how  warm  and  intimate  was  their  Triendship  for 
him.  llin  health  garewavln  1630;  and,  after  repealed 
attacks  of  sickness,  he  died  Kot.  T,  1584.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1501  to  Ursula  Sulmeisler,  and  became  Ihe  fa- 
ther of  nine  children.  A  hymn  by  his  band  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages,  be- 
ginning with  Daick  Adani'i  Fall  uf  ffanz  verdtiil. 
Others  were  composed  by  him,  bul  are  no  tonger  extant. 
See  Haundorff,  lybttabeirhrnb.  etna  chiiilL  Polilici, 
tuhittUck  L.  Spei^T  (Nurcmb.  1741).  A  list  of  his 
published  and  unpublished  works  is  given  in  Planck, 
Bl  tup.  p.  G59-6G5.— Herzog,  Rfal-t'nrj/Hop.  a.  r. 

Bper  (.Srrn,  Sr.vn),  a  name  applied  by  old  writers 
'  ■    '        '  such  as  quarters, 

rafters,  wooden    bars 
for  securing  doors,  etc. 


rafters.    S[ier- batten 

will)  Middle-age  au- 
thors for  a  rafter. 
They  also  frequently 
speak  of  iptrnng  a 
door,  meaning  the  se- 
en bar,  or  fastening  it 
with  a  bull.  Another 
sense  of  tbe  word  ipar 
is  for  the  ornamented 


aides  of  doorways  at  York:   this  iisoga  is  believed  to 
be  quite  local.— I'arker,  t'/ow."/"  .4rc*i/ffr.  s.  f.      -See 

BR.tCKET{   IIaL'NCII. 

Bpeifttua,  Pauu  a  Swabian  po!>t  and  Reformer,  is 
said  to  have  l»en  descended  from  u  noble  Swabian  fam- 
ily nameil  .Ipnller  ot  Xpnfl.  His  name  is  frequenllv 
followed  in  ducumenlB  by  the  addition  of  a  Rultlit,  the 
signiScance  of  which  is  not  well  understood,  lie  was 
bom  Dec.  13,  HN4  (kc  Mclch.  A<Umi  Vit.  Gfrm.  Theol. 
i,  SOO).  lie  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  Paris  and 
Italy,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  Ihe  lists  of  the 
Sortioime.  He  first  appears  as  a  preacher  at  Dinkels- 
bllhl,  in  Franconia,  and  llien,  in  1619,  as  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  at  WUnhurg.  His  SeimoDS  prcsenled 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity,  and  fearlessly  rebuked 
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existing  abuse*  and  corruptions  in  the  Church;  and  as 
Uithe^s  inUuencc  became  more  powerful  in  the  chap- 
ter, Speratus  was  accused  of  fomenting  disturbances,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  (see  ScharoM,  Lulkir'i  Bif. 
in  BnirKimq  auf  Jai  damaligt  BUthura  [Wurzburg, 
lBi4],p.l3Baq.:  De  Welte,  J.urjLSrir/-'.  >i.44H).  He 
also  labored  for  a  time  in  the  ministry  at  Salzburg,  but 
the  exact  period  is  not  known.  In  1521  he  was  at 
Vienna,  living  in  privacy  until  January,  1522,  when  he 
took  occauon,  from  a  notorious  sermon  by  a  monk  in 
defence  of  celibacy,  lo  demonstrate  the  sanctity  nf  Ihe 
marriage  alale  and  to  show  that  the  traditional  theory 
and  practice  of  vows  arc  in  direct  contradiclion  of  the 
Uospel  and  the  baptismal  covenanl.  Oii  the  12th  of 
that  month  he  preached  a  sermon  to  this  end  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  waa  aubaequently 
printed  at  Konigsberg  (1524),  and  a  cojiy  of  which  he 
sent  to  Luther.  The  theological  faculty  at  once  brand- 
ed the  sermon  as  heretical,  and  selected  from  it  eight 
specifications  for  a  charge  against  liim  which  was  laid 
before  the  bishop,  and  also  published.  Being  wholly 
unprotected  agaiiial  the  rage  of  Iiia  foes,  Spcralus  dc- 

M  appear,  he  was  formalli'  excommunicaled  uu<1er  the 
canon  law.  His  word  hod,  however,  fallen  upon  recep- 
tive soil,  and  the  refutation  of  his  arguments  which  waa 
required  of  all  preachers  served  only  to  spread  his  ser- 
mon over  a  wider  area. 

On  his  tlight  through  Bloravia,  Spcratns  was  request- 
ed by  the  abbot  of  the  EMminican  convent  at  Iglsu  lo 
accept  Ihc  posilion  of  preacher  to  the  convent  church. 
He  accepted,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  palron,  at 
once  began  to  preach  the  <ios(iel,  and  with  a  success 
that  won  the  town-councillois  and  citizens  in  a  body  lo 
his  support.  A  public  pledge  uf  protection  and  support 
was  given  him  in  the  lown-hatl,  while  the  abbot  and 
his  monks  were  jireparing  to  begin  violent  measures  of 
repression.  His  aclivily  rapidly  extcndeil  his  influence 
over  the  whole  of  Moravia,  and  gave  him  intimate  as- 
■ocialion  with  all  Ihe  leaders  in  Ihe  livangtlical  move- 
ment throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  It  ia  notice- 
able that  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  the  Bohemians 
in  regard  to  Ihe  Lord's  supper,  and  thai  he  sougiit  coun- 
sel and  instruction  from  Luther  with  reference  lo  this 
and  other  points  of  doctrine.  In  the  meantime  the  ab- 
bot of  Iglan  had  laid  a  com|daint  against  Speratus  be- 
fore the  bishop  uf  Olmulz,  who  was  confessor  to  the  in- 
experienced king  Louis  and  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Kefotmalion.  The  result  waa  that  ^leratuswas  tiirown 
into  prison  without  having  been  allowed  a  trial,  and  was 
kept  there  until  Ihe  inlercesnon  of  powerlUI  friends, 
among  them  margraves  Albert  and  George  of  Branden- 
burg, supported  by  Ihe  fear  of  a  popular  rising,  which 
the  attempt  to  bum  Speratus  at  the  stake  wouM  have 
caused  throughout  Huiavia.  induced  the  king  lo  order 
his  liberation,  though  coupled  wiih  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  his  miuisiry  at  Iglan.  Ilia  lale 
parishioners  furnished  him  with  leetlmonials  setting 
forth  his  character  and  usefulness  while  tlielr  pastor, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart.  He  went  in  Wittenberg, 
and  became  Ihe  assistant  of  Luther  in  literary  labors. 
Among  the  Ubors  performed  by  him  in  this  period  was 
the  participation  with  Luther  hi  the  first  cidlection  of 
German  Evangelical  hymns,  which  appeared  in  1524, 
and  included  three  hymns  of  his  own  {Kt  iit  dai  lleU 
KIU  hommm  kir :  liilf  OotI,  tcieut  <ltr  Mnudttn  Xolk ; 
la  Goll glaab' ich,dati  er  Jar.etc.). 

In  the  year  1934  the  margrave  Albert  extended  lo 
Speratus  acoll  to  Konigri)eiT;,which  lie  ncccpted  after  as- 
certaining that  no  likelihood  of  liis  being  able  to  relom 
lolglauexisled.  He  brought  with  him  Luther's  recom- 
mendation aaa"dignua  viret  muluperpcssus,''aiid  at 
once  Joined  BrieKnann,  the  earliest  Reformer  of  Prussia, 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  Prolestanliam.  He  re- 
mained twenty-seven  years,diiring  NX  ofwbicb  be  was 
cnurt-proacher  at  Kcinigsberg,  »hn  which  he  become 
bishop  of  rnmcranin.    While  n(  Kiini;;<Jjcrg  he  was  iK- 
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reeled  in  March,  1526,  to  participate  in  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  of  Church  government  devised  hy 
the  clergy  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  in  De- 
cember, 1525.  He  also  contributed  materially  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  liturgical  part  of  public  wor- 
ship by  composing  hymns  for  use  by  the  congregation, 
and  in  some  instances  accompanying  them  with  orig- 
inal melodies.  A  collection  in  the  library  of  Konigs- 
berg  contains,  under  his  name,  three  hymns  with  melo- 
dies, and  two  separate  collections  of  hymns  without  music 
(see  Schneider,  M.  Luther's  Geistliche  Lieder,  p.  xxvi). 

A  vacancy  among  the  bishops  occurred  in  1529  by 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Pomerania,  and  duke  Albert 
gave  the  post  to  Speratus.  He  undertook  to  adminis- 
ter his  office  with  zeal  and  energy-,  but  found  that  he 
had  uncommon  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  diocese 
was  almost  a  moral  wilderness,  where  the  thorns  and 
thistles  of  a  former  heathenism  were  yet  unsubdued. 
Lawlessness  prevailed,  and  Anabaptist  and  Sacramenta- 
rian  sectaries  abounded.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
he  endeavored  lir»t  to  perfect  the  constitution  and  or- 
ganize the  life  of  the  Church.  Archipresbyterial  syn- 
oils  in  harmony  with  the  visitation  of  1529  were  estab- 
lished, and  soon  afterwards  provincial  synods  endowed 
with  judicial  functions.  In  1530  Speratus  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Church  book,  designed  to  aflford  the 
clergy  a  guide  to  the  administration  of  their  office,  and 
a  compend  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Perscmal  visitation 
of  the  churches  followed,  and  in  1540  a  new  Church  dis- 
cipline, the  plan  of  which  originated  with  Speratus,  was 
promulgated  by  the  government.  Circulars  and  ad- 
dresses to  his  clergy  urged  a  constant  inculcation  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  and  a  zealous  administra- 
tion of  discipline,  even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  the 
attendance  on  divine  service  of  the  people,  whose  igno- 
rance and  boorishness  in  many  instances  rendered  them 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  other  kind  of  influence. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  work  was  a  supply  of  compe- 
tent preachers  of  the  Word,  which  he  endeavored  to 
provide  as  he  was  able.  In  all  his  activity  he  showed 
himself  more  concerned  to  promote  the  practical  welfare 
of  the  people  than  to  contend  for  abstractions  in  doc- 
trine. When  the  A  vfjshurg  Confession  was  made  au- 
thoritative by  duke  Albert,  he  directed  the  clerg>'  to 
preach  in  harmony  with  its  teachings,  and  threatened 
to  visit  any  departure  from  its  tenets  with  expulsion 
from  the  Church;  which  measures  were  regarded  as 
necessary'  because  of  the  low  degree  of  Kvangelical 
knowledge  attained  to  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  widening  influence  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sacramcntarians.  Martin  Cellarius  had 
gone  to  Prussia  as  early  as  1525,  and  Schwenkfeld  (q.v.) 
endeavored  to  introduce  his  views  from  about  the  same 
periml.  Speratus  became  involved  in  controversies  with 
the  followers  of  the  latter  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  the  episcopacy.  In  1531  he  held  a 
synod  by  direction  from  the  duke,  at  which  he  met  the  ' 
leaders  of  the  sectarian  movement  among  his  clergy, 
and  endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  errors,  but  in 
vain.  A  second  colloquy  ended  with  like  results,  and 
the  principal  sectaries  were  deposed  from  the  ministrj*. 
In  time  the  duke  himself  was  infected  with  their  spirit, 
and  it  required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Luther, 
Melancthun,  and  Jonas,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
Speratus,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  away  from  ortho- 
dox truth.  The  constant  immigration  of  fugitive  Hol- 
landers perpetuated  the  Anabaptist  troubles  down  to  and 
be3'ond  the  clo^e  of  Speratns'slife.  He  wrote  his  book 
Ad  Balavos  Vagaules  against  them  in  1534.  Through- 
out these  conflicts  ho  approved  himself  a  decided  adhe- 
rent of  Luther. 

It  appears  that  the  lot  of  Speratus  was  not  without 
anxieties  growing  out  of  a  meagre  income,  so  that  he 
complained  of  poverty,  which  the  duke  was  not  in  haste 
to  relieve;  but  after  he  had  determined  to  resign  his 
office  and  depart  to  other  lands  his  request  for  a  better 
support  was  at  length  gratifled  in  the  donation  of  an 


estate.  Before  the  close  of  his  life  lie  was  permitted  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  Bohemian  friends  of  earlier 
days,  who  were  now  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of 
king  Ferdinand  I.  He  also  drew  up  the  statute  by 
which  their  relations  were  governed  (comp.  Gindely, 
Gesch.  d,  bokm,  Bruder,  ii,  340  sq.).  It  does  not  appear 
that  Speratus  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  Osian- 
drian  disputes.  His  health  gave  way,  and  his  last  years 
were  a  constant  struggle  against  illness,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death  Aug.  12, 1551.  See  the  docu- 
mentary sources  in  the  secret  archives  at  Ronigsberg, 
and  Rhean,  Vita  Pauli  Sperafi  (Progr.  1823) ;  also  Co- 
sack,  Paul.  Speratus  Leben  «.  Lieder  (Brunsw.  1861). — 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Sperchius  wns  a  Thcssalian  river-god  in  Grecian 
mythology,  son  of  Oceanus  and  the  Earth.  He  be- 
came the  father  of  Menesihins  by  Polydora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peleus  (Homer,  Iliad,  xvi,  174;  xxiii,  142;  Apol- 
lod.  iii,  14,  4;  Pausan.  i,  37,  2;  Herod,  vii,  198). 

Spere,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  the  mo- 
nastic hall  in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  North-country  word. 

Sperl,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, wos  born  June  1,  1761,  at  Lauchhcim,  in  Bava- 
ria. In  1800  he  was  appointed  Ui  the  pastorate  at 
Zoschingen,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Schneidheim, 
having  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1834.  In  1800  he  published  a 
hymn-book  especially  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics, 
where  some  flnc  specimens  of  his  own  poetry  can  be 
found,  as  Um  die  Krd  vnd  ihre  Kinder  (Engl,  transl. 
"  Round  this  earth  and  round  her  children,"  in  Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther y  p.  155).  See  Koch,  Gesch, 
des  deutscken  Kircheniiedes,  vi,  547;  Knapp,  EvangeL 
LiederschatZf  p.  1345.     (B.  P.) 

8perver,  the  tester,  canopy,  or  covering  of  an  altar 
or  shrine. 

Spes,  the  pcrsonifled  Hope  of  the  Romans,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  of  as  the  Hope  of  yearly  harvests,  for 
which  rt'cson  she  Mas  represented  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  in  her  hair  and  cars  of  grain  or  a  cornucopia  in 
her  hancts.  Subsequently  she  became  the  goddess  of 
the  marriage-bed,  and  only  at  a  later  day  Hope  in  an  ab- 
stract sense.  She  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  sev- 
eral temples  were  dedicated  to  her,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  been  built  by  the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus, 
B.G.  354  (Livy,  ii,  51,  e'tc.;  Tacit.  Ann,  ii,  49).  The 
Greeks,  too,  worshipped  ElpiSf  the  person iGcation  of 
hope.  When  the  different  evils  escaped  from  the  Pan- 
dora-box, Elpis  alone  remained  behind  for  the  consola- 
tion of  mankind.  See  Hcsiod,  Op,  et  D,  96;  Tfuognis^ 
570  sq. 

Sphaltes,  the  feller,  was  a  surname  of  Bacchus  in 
Grecian  my  thtilogy,  conferred  iK'cause  he  brought  down 
Telephus  in  battle  by  causing  him  to  stumble  over  a 
vine  (Pindar,  Isthm,  viii,  109,  etc.). 

SphingiuB,  in  (irccian  mythology',  was  a  son  of 
Athamas  by  Thcmisto;  probably  identical  with  Scha^ 
neus. 

Sphinx,  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  Squeezer,  or 
Strangler,  applied  to  certain  symbolical  forms  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  human  or  an 
animal  head,  and  two  wings  attached  to  the  sides.  Va- 
rious other  combinations  of  animal  forms  have  been 
called  by  this  name,  although  they  are  rather  griffins 
or  chimoeras.  Human-headed  sphinxes  have  been  call- 
ed androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  a  erio- 
sphinx;  with  a  hawk's  head,  a  hieracosphinx.  The 
form,  when  complete,  had  wings  added  at  the  sides; 
but  these  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  the 
Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphs  the  sphinx  bears  the  name  of 
Aleft,  or  Lord,  and  Akar,  or  Intelligence,  corrcBponding 
to  the  account  of  Clemens  that  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  they 
allegorized  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was 
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in  the  coiutellitioni  Leo  and  Virgo  appura  quite  nn- 
rDunilecl.  In  Egypt  Cbe  sphinx  tlao  appun  ai  the 
tfinbaltcal  rorm  uf  the  nionaTcb  coniiilered  ta  a  con- 
qatror,  the  bead  orths  reigning  king  being  placed  upna 
a  lion's  body,  the  face  beardnl,  and  the  uiual  dieiia-dra- 
pery  l>cing  guBpended  Ijefaro  iu  Thus  used,  Ibe  epbinx 
was  generally  male;  but  in  tbe  cau  d1'  female  rulers 
ibe  flgurc  bis  ■  remile  hewl  and  the  body  of  ■  lioneH. 
The  most  remarkable  sphins  is  the  Great  Sphinx  at 
Giieh,  B  colossal  form  bewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
and  lying  three  hundred  feet  east  of  the  second  pyra- 
mid.   It  is  sculptured  out  of  a  spur  of  the  rock  it«clf, 


Tiglla.iaiS.   (From 


to  which  masonry  has  been  added  in  certain  placca  to 
complete  the  form,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  scv- 
ty-two  feet  ux  inehea  long  by  Sfly-six  feet  high.  Im- 
mediately in  fnint  of  the  breul,  Caviglia  found,  in  1816, 
a  small  nsos,  or  chapel,  formed  of  three  hieroglyphical 
tableta,  dedicated  by  the  monarch)  Thotmes  III  and 
Kamcses  II  la  the  sphinx,  which  they  ailore  under  the 
name  of  Ilaremskhu,  or  llsrmachis,  as  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions found  at  the  lame  place  call  it^L  e.  tb«  Sun 
on  the  Horizon.  I'bcse  Ublela  formed  three  walla  of 
the  ehapel;  the  fourth,  in  front,  had  a  door  in  the  cen- 
tre and  two  couchaiit  liona  placed  upon  iL  A  small 
lion  was  found  on  tbe  pavement,  and  an  altar  between 
ita  fore-paws,  apparently  for  sacrifices  offered  to  it  in 
the  lime  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  altar  was  a  pared 
esplatuide,  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty 
■tcpa  placcil  between  two  walls,  and  repaired  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vcrus,  on  May  10,  A.D. 
166.  In  the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  sous,'A.D.  199- 
900,  another  drorttoa,  in  the  same  line  as  the  first,  and 
a  diverging  staircase  were  made,  while  aome  additions 
were  found  to  have  been  made  In  the  parts  between  Ihe 
two  staircases  in  the  reijtn  of  Xero.  Votive  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  period,  some  as  late  as  the  Sd  cen- 
tury, were  discovered  in  the  walla  and  conatructiona. 
On  the  second  digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx  an 
inscription  in  pentameter  Greek  verses  by  Arrian,  prolj- 
ibly  of  the  time  of  Sevents,  was  discovered.  Another 
metrical  and  prosaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  walls  of  unbumnl  brick,  galleries  and 
shafts,  were  found  in  the  rear  of  the  sphinx  extending 
northward.  Tbe  excavaltDn^  however,  of  H.  Marielle 
in  U<S2  hare  thrown  further  light  on  Che  sphinx,  dis- 
covering the  periixilos,  or  outer  wall  that  encircled  it ; 
that  the  head  only  was  scnlpitired ;  and  that  the  sand 
which  had  accumulated  rouiHl  it  was  brought  by  the 
hands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroachment  of  the  desert ; 
also  that  the  masonry  of  the  belly  was  supported  by  a 
kind  of  abutDKnC    To  the  south  of  tbe  sphinx  Uari- 
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etie  found  i  dromos  which  led  to  a  temple  built,  at  the 
time  uf  Ihe  4tb  dynasty,  of  huge  blocks  of  alabaster 
and  red  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  chamber  of 
this  temple  were  found  seven  statuea,  five  mutilated 
and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  Shaf-ra,  or  Chephren, 
made  of  a  porpbyiitic  granite.  Tbey  are  fine  example* 
of  ancient  Egyptian  art  While  the  beauty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  Great  Sphinx  have  often  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers,  its  age  has  always  remained  a 
subject  of  doubt;  but  theae  later  diicoreriea  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  4th  dynas- 
ty, or  contemporary  with  the  pyramids. 

Besides  the  Great  Sphinx,  avenues  of  sphinxes  have 
been  discovered  at  Sakkarah  forming  a  dromos  to  the 
Serapeium  of  Memphis,  and  another  dromos  of  the  sacne 
at  the  Wady  Esaobfl*.  A  sphinx  of  the  age  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  baa  been  found  at  Tanis,  and  anoth- 
er of  cbe  same  age  is  in  the  Louvre^  and  a  granite 
sphinx,  found  behind  the  vocal  Memnon  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Amenopbis  III,  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 


iosphim 


«en  foun 


t  Kami 


These  are  each  about  aeventeen  feel  long  and  of  the 
age  uf  Horns,  one  of  the  lost  monarch*  of  the  18ch  dr- 
luuty.  Various  small  sphinxes  are  in  the  diSerenl  col- 
lections nf  Europe,  but  none  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 

The  Tbebaa  sphinx,  whoae  myth  first  appear*  in 
Ileuod,  is  descritwd  as  having  a  lion's  body,  female 
bead,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  probably  de- 
rived from  Phmnician  source*,  which  had  adopted  this 
symliolical  form  into  the  mytholog)-  from  Egypt,  She 
was  said  to  Im  the  issue  of  Orthos,  the  two-headed  dog 
of  Geryon,by  Chimera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  ami 
was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  by  Juno  to  punish 
Che  transgression  of  L^us,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
enunta,  by  Bacchus,  Mars,  or  lluui.  This  she  did  by 
propounding  a  riddle  to  every  one  Chat  passed  by  and 
killing  those  who  were  nnablc  to  solve  iL  (Edipus  final- 
ly gave  the  sol u lion,  and  the  sphinx  thereupon  threw 
heraelf  from  the  rock  on  which  she  had  settled.  The 
sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art,  and  ap- 
pears in  bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  Chios  and  other  lawns, 
and  often  as  Ihe  decorations  of  arms  and  furniture.  In 
Assyria  and  Babvlonia  representations  of  sphinxes  have 
been  found,  and  the  aame  are  not  uncommon  on  Phcrni- 
cian  works  of  art. 

See  Birch,  Mui.  of  Clai:  Aiiliq.ii,^!:;  Qiiar.  Rrr. 
xix,il3j  Vyse, /V™tsiii»,iii,107;  Young,  Hwroy/jp*- 
k'l.pl.SO;  Letronne,  fRKT.  flrrr;.  ii,  460;  Jlrr.  Ani. 
1863,p.T15',  imi,p.W;  ScM.faripid.i,},iiai;  Hes- 
jod,  Tktog.  p.  826;  Crenier,  Sgnbolii,  i,  495;  Millin, 
Gal.  Mj/Hi.  p.  602,  B05;  Murray,  llmdtc<A /or  Kggpt, 
p.I93»|.;  Bttdeker, /^Hcer  AiOTf,  p,165,»48,— Cfcm- 
Aeri'f  fiwycfop.  s.  V.     8ee  Eotft. 

in  the  an- 
Wpiism.  Being  rather  uncommon  aa 
applied  to  baptism,  it  has  occasioned  some  error  among 
learned  men,  who  often  mistake  it  eitberfur  the  sigu  oif 
the  cross,  or  the  consignat  ion,  and  the  unction  that  waa 
used  in  conlirmation.  The  imposition  of  bauds  in  ordi- 
nation was  called  ff^nj'is  (amrignalion)  and  arnupod- 
irjQ  a^ipayis  (totuignatiaa  inform  o/a  crou),  because 
Ihe  Hgn  of  the  cross  was  made  on  the  head  of  him  that 
was  uniaiiieil.  Sec  Bingham,  Chriit,  Antij.  bk.  iv,  ch. 
vi,SI2;  bk.  xii,  ch.  i,  H- 

SpbiagitldiB,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  a  clan 
of  prophetic  nymphs  on  Mount  Citbaron,  in  Bontii, 
where  they-  had  an  oracle  in  a  grotto. 

Spbyrus,  in  Grecian  mrlhnlog}',  was  a  grandson 
cTf  .^sciilapins  and  son  of  Machaon  by  Anticlea,  the 
dsu);h1cr  of  king  Diocles  of  Phene. 

Spice  is  Ihe  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fuUowing 
Hebrew  and  Greek  nonla.     See  AroHatics. 

1.  IJatam,  Mmh,  or  Mam  (01^1,  OiSa,  or  0^3; 
Sept.  tiMtT/iara,  ^pii/iaTa;  Vulg.  aromala).  The 
Onc-nomed  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  whtoh  occur* 
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only  in  C<nt.  r,  1,  "I  birc  gathered  mj  mjnb  wiEh 
my  ■fiice,"  poinU  ippirentiy  to  some  deSnite  •nb<UDF«. 
Id  (be  other  places,  with  the  ezceptioD  perhape  of  Cant. 
i,  18;  ri,  2,  the  notdi  refer  more  genenlly  to  tweet 
Unmatic  odora,  the  principal  of  whicb  wa)  that  of  the 
baUam,  or  hajia  of  Gilead.  The  tree  which  yitlda  this 
labttance  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  AmifTii 
iBaUimodfjtdron)  opobitUamtim ;  thoogh  it  is  probalile 
that  other  species  of  Amgridaeeir  are  JucIudtHl  anilcr 
the  terms.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 
Arabic  baiham  or  biiiiu£n  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Bubsunces  are  identical.  The  Amyruopobal- 
zonula  was  ubserred  by  ForsUl  near  Mecca;  it  was 
called  by  the  Azaba  oAujAom,  L  e-  ^  very  odomus," 
Yet  whether  this  was  the  same  plant  that  was  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  or  Jericho  and  celebrated  through- 
out  the  world  (Fliny,  i/iX.  A'oMii,  S3 ;  Theophraslus, 
IlutPlimLix,6:  Josephus,  ^  »(.  xr,  4,  S ;  Strabo,  xri, 
367,  etc),  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  being  a  trop- 
ical plant,  it  cannot  be  supposed  1o  have  grown  except 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  snuth  of  I'alestine.  The 
ahrub  mentioned  by  Burckhirdt  (7Vi».p.323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was  in- 
Tormed  was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the 
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renders 


Ls  the  representative  or  the  Hebrew 
turi,  or  liorl.  See  Balh.  The  form  Ukib  or  bSum, 
which  is  of  freqnent  occunence  in  the  Uld  Test,,  may 
well  be  represented  by  the  general  terra  "spices,"  or 
"iweet  odors,"  in  accordance  with  the  renderings  of 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  The  bolm-of-Gilesd  tree  grows  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  feet  high,  with  itraj^ling  branchea  and 
scanty  foliage.  The  balsam  is  chieHy  obtained  from 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  (he  substance  is  procured  also 
ftom  the  green  and  ripe  berriea.  The  balsam  orchards 
(tear  Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  lime  of  Ti- 
tus, by  whose  legions  they  were  taken  formal  poaaes- 
aion  of,  but  no  remaina  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
la  be  seen  in  Palestine  (Lady  Callcott,  acriplun  llnhal, 
p.  83).— Smith.  See  Tristram,  A'ul.  Flil.  of  the  Biblt, 
p.  836.    See  Uilrad,  Bai.m  or. 

2.  KitSlh  (ret:3)  occurs  twice  in  the  bo(^  of  Gen- 
esis, and  no  doubt  indicslea  a  product  of  Syria,  for  in 
one  case  we  And  it  carrieil  into  Egypt  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the 

mpany  of  Ishmaeliles  came  from  Gilead  with 
Flt>,  bearing  (piceijr  (ntkoli),  and  balm  (tseri). 
i  {lilt),  going  lo  carry  it  down  to  Egypt."  To 
.hese  men  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  when  they 
finding  their  ducks  at  l>othan,  ascertained  lo  be  o 
miles  lo  the  north  of  Sebastc,  or  Samsria.  It  is 
curious  that  Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  to  be  taken 
to  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  enumcrstes  nearly  the  same  ani- 
Cles  (Gen.  xliii,  II),  "Carry  down  the  msn  a  present,  a 
little  balm  (rzeri),  and  a  little  honey  (ilebdih),  ipiat, 
IndtClk')  and  myrrh  (^Idl)."  (See  the  seversl  words.) 
Bochart  {Uitrot.  II,  iv,  12)  enl«ts  into  a  learned  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  ntlStli,  of  which  Dr.  Har- 
ris baa  given  an  abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices. 
Bochart  shows  that  the  true  import  of  BtUlh  baa  al- 
ways been  considered  uncertain,  for  it  is  rendered  max 
by  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
Erpenius,and  in  Btrtt&ilh  Baita  (3  91,  near  the  end). 
Others  interpret  it  very  differently.  The  Sept.  renders  it 
Sviiiafia,  ptrjium ;  Aquila,>(araz,'  the  Syrian  version, 
rttin;  the  Samaritan,  iniian ;  one  Arabic  version,  l-Asr- 
nuA  or  enroll;  another,  lunif^a  (or  gum);  KimchI,  □ 
dairaUe  Ihiiv} ;  rabbi  Selomo,  a  coihdion  of  trrerot 
aromatici.  Bochart  himself  considers  it  to  mean  tlo- 
rax,  and  givea  six  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
but  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight.  Slorax,  no 
was  a  natural  product  of  Si 
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zliii,  11)  follows  Aquila  in  rendering  it  tlyrax.    Rosen- 
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mhHer,  bi  his  £tNL  fiaf.  p.  1S£,  Engl.  (ransL,  odopta  (ra2^ 
dcon'A  as  the  meaning  of  wMh,  without  expceaaing 
any  doubt  on  the  subject;  staling  that  "the  Aiabic 
word  iKjba  ot  itetat,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew, 
denotes  that  gum  which  is  obtained  from  the  traga- 
canth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  way  of  coatrac- 
tion,  traganth  shmh,  which  growa  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
in  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  also  in  Southern  Europe." 
Dr.  Koyle  was  not  able  to  tiud  any  word  similar  to 
nehiilk  indicating  the  iragaconth,  which  in  hia  owu 
US.  Materia  Medica  is  given  under  the  Arabic  name 
of  titad,  sometimes  pronounced  kilAadf  and,  indeed,  it 

other  Arabic  authors.  In  Kichardson's  A  rabic  Diction- 
arj  we  find  iHjhU,  translated  as  meaning  the  best  part 
of  com  (or  dates)  when  silled  or  cleaned;  also  Ubliajwr, 
the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but  sometimes 
also  tbe  refuse.  Trsgacanth  is  an  exudsliun  from  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Asfrniflititr  and  subdivision 
TrapaetxnlAa,  which  is  produced  in  Crete,  but  chiefly  in 
Korthem  Persia  and  in  Kurdistan.  In  the  latter  prov- 
ince Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli,  saw  large  quantities  of  it 
collected  from  plants,  of  which  he  preserved  specimens 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Brandt,  British  consul  at  Eixe- 
roum,  by  whom  they  were  aeitt  to  Dr.  Lindley.  One 
of  these,  j^ielding  the  best  Iragacanih,  proved  b>  be 
A.ffUmmijir  of  Labillardij^re.  It  was  found  by  him 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  he  ascertained  that  trag- 
acanth  was  collected  by  the  shepherds.  It  might 
therefore  hare  been  conveyeil  by  Ishmaelites  from  Gil- 
ead to  Egypt.  It  has  In  its  favor  that  it  is  a  produce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophraslus,  Diosrorides,  etc.,  and  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  as  a  giirn  in  Eaafem  conn- 
trie*.  It  was  therefore  verj'  likely  to  be  an  article  of 
commerce  to  Egypt  in  ancient  times.— Kitto.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  a  low  shrub,  with  strong  and 
wide-spreading  branches  almost  lying  on  the  ground, 

andcovcred  with  many  sma "  "^ 

there  are  concealed  white 
Three  or  four  species  of  thi 
occurring  in  Palestine  (sei 
No.  413-416).  The  gum  ii 
the  trunk  and  blanches  of 
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ives,  among  which 
md  strong  thorns. 

,  Flora  PalaHiaa, 
ral  exudation  from 
it,  which,  ou  being 


'exposed  to  the  air,  grows  hard, 
into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  and  winding  1i 
worms,  mure  or  less  long  according  as  matter  oSe 
(Toumeforl,  Vogast  [Lend.  ed.  1741],  i,  69).  Tbe  gt 
having  no  smell,  and  being  of  a  quite  sweetish  las 
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was  not  used  for  fumigations,  but,  mixed  with  honey, 
was  extensively  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  chiefly 
employed  for  its  mucilaginous  property  as  a  paste,  es- 
pecially by  druggists.  See  Tristram,  Nat,  llisL  of  the 
£iUe^  p.  393. 

It  is  uncertain  M'bether  the  word  rO}^  nekoUif  in  2 
Kings  XX,  13 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  V.  reads  in  the  text  **  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "  spicery,"  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passages  referred  to  that  Hezckiah  possessed  a  house  or 
treasury  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable  productions, 
find  that  nekoth  may  in  these  places  denote,  though  per- 
haps not  exclusively,  tragacanth  gum.  Keil  {Com- 
ment, \oc,ciL)  derives  the  word  from  an  unused  root 
(n^lS,  "implevit  loculura"),  and  renders  it  by  "treas- 
ure."— Smith. 

3.  Sammim  (Q'^SD ;  Sept.  tj^v<rfia,  TfSvfTfiogf  apiofta, 
^fiia^a ;  Vulg.  suave  fragrans,  boni  odoris,  gratitsi' 
mu»^  aromata ;  A.  V.  "sweet"  in  connection  with  "spice" 
or  "  incense")  is  a  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  etc.  (Exod.  xxv,  6; 
XXX,  7,  34;  xxxi,  11 ;  xxxv,  8,  15,  28;  xxxvii,  24; 
xxxix,  38;  xl,  27;  Lev.  iv,  7;  xvi,  12;  Numb,  iv,  16; 
2  Chron.  ii,4;  xiii,  11).  The  root  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  Gcscuius,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arabic  samm, 
**olfecit,"  whence  «rf imu/m,  "  an  odoriferous  substance." 
See  Incknsi^  Sammim^  therefore,  may  bo  supposed  to 
mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  general.  When  these  are 
separately  noticed,  especially  when  several  are  enumer- 
ated, their  names  may  lead  us  to  their  identitication. 
Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  "  in  Exod.  xxx  we  tind 
an  enumeration  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte.  onycha,  and  galbanum,  all  of  which  arc 
the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia."  More  correctly, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and  onycha  were  prob- 
ably obtained  from  India;  myrrh,  stacte,  and  some 
frankincense  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  and  gal- 
banum from  Persia.  Nine  huiidre<l  ^'ears  later,  or  about 
B.C.  588,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  calamus.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vincent 
refers  chiefly  to  the  PenpluSf  ascribed  to  Arrian,  writ- 
ten in  the  2d  century,  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  many 
Indian  substances  were  at  that  time  well  known  to 
commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila  wood,  gum  -  bdellium,  the 
gdgal  of  India,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  nard,  costus,  in- 
cense— that  is,  olibanum — ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If 
we  examine  the  work  of  Dioscdrides,  we  shall  find  all 
these,  and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schwnanthQs,  Calamus  aromati- 
cus,  cyi)erus,  malabathrum,  turmeric.  Among  others, 
Lycium  Indicum  is  roeiitioued.  This  is  the  extract  of 
barberry  root,  and  is  prc|mrcd  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains (Koyle,  On  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  Lin- 
naan  Trans.),  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  we 
find  no  mention  of  several  vcr}'  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camplior,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf, 
cubebs,  gamboge,  all  of  which  are  so  peculiar  m  their 
nature  that  wc  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  them 
if  they  had  been  described  at  all,  like  those  we  have 
enumerated,  as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions 
are  significant  of  the  countries  to  which  commerce  and 
navigation  had  not  extended  at  the  time  when  the 
other  articles  were  well  known  {Hindoo  ^ftdic^ne^  p.  93). 
If  we  trace  these  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  wc  shall 
find  many  of  them  mentioned  by  Thcophrastus,  and 
even  by  Hippocrates;  and  if  wc  trace  them  downward 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabs  [sec  Spikknakd],  and  from 
that  to  modern  times,  we  find  many  of  tliem  described 
under  their  present  names  in  works  current  throughout 
the  East,  and  in  which  their  ancient  names  are  given  as 
synonyms.  We  have  therefore  as  much  assurance  as 
is  possible  in  such  coses  that  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
stances mentioned  by  the  ancients  have  been  identified, 


and  that  among  the  spices  of  early  times  were  included 
many  of  those  which  now  form  articles  of  commerce 
from  India  to  Europe.  —  Kitto.  For  more  particular 
information  on  the  various  aromatic  substances  men* 
tioned  in  tlie  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articlea 
which  treat  of  the  different  kinds— Cinnamon  ;  Frank* 
incense;  Galbanum;  Myrrh;  Spikenard, etc 

4.  In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  nj^"^,  rakdeh,  to 
perfumty  hence  tofiavor  flesh,  is  rendered  "  spice"  (else- 
where " prepare,"  " compound," etc.).  See  Apotiikcary. 

5.  The  spices  (dputfiaf  a  general  term)  mentioned  as 
being  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  preparation  of  our 
Lord's  bo<ly  (John  xix,  89,  40)  are  **  myrrh  and  oloes^" 
by  which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes 
of  medicine  (/I  loe)j  but  the  highly  scented  wood  of  the 
Aquiiaria  agaUochtim,  See  Aloe.  The  rnormoua 
quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds^  weight  of  which  John 
speaks  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some  authors. 
Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there  were  Ave  hun- 
dred spice-bearers  at  Herod's  funeral  {Ant,  xvii,  8,  3), 
and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  eighty  pounds  of 
opobalsamum  were  employed  at  the  funeral  of  a  certain 
rabbi.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  one  hun- 
dred pounds'  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and  aloes  was  con- 
sumed. The  words  of  the  evangelist  imply  a  prepara- 
tion (fiiyfia)  in  which  perhaps  the  myrrh  and  aloes 
were  the  principal  or  most  costly  aromatic  ingredients. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Nicodemus  was  a 
rich  man,  and  perhaps  was  the  owner  of  large  stores  of 
precious  substances;  as  a  constant  though  timid  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lonl,  he  probably  did  not  scruple  at  any 
sacrifice  so  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  him.  A 
lavish  use  of  spices  at  the  obsequies  of  the  illustrious 
dead  was  also  made  by  the  later  Romans ;  but,  instead 
of  being  deposited  with  the  body,  they  were  cast  into 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile.  The  case  of  Nero*s  wife, 
Popproa,  was  somewhat  exceptional,  perhaps  on  account 
of  her  Jewish  habits.  Pliny  tells  us  (Hist.  Xat,  xii,  18) 
that  more  than  a  3'ear's  supply  of  spices  was  burned  to 
do  her  honor;  but  Tacitus  more  accurately  savs  that 
"the  body  was  not  dissipated  in  the  flame,  after  the 
Roman  fashion ;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  fi>reigo 
kings,  was  filled  with  antiseptic  perfumes  and  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Julii"  {A  mu  xvi,  6).  See  Burial. 

Spicer,  ToniAfl,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1803,  and  soon  aOer  he  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  at 
Pittsflcld,  ilass..  May  20, 1810.  He  received  the  ordi- 
nation  of  deacon  in  1814,  and  that  of  elder  in  1816.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Troy  Conference.  He  was  supernumerary  in  1837, 
effective  in  1839 ;  again  supernumerary  in  1843,  effective 
in  1844,  and  supernunvcrary  in  1845.  In  1846  he  was 
the  delegate  from  the  Troy  Conference  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,  London.  From  that  time  he  held  either  a 
supernumerary  or  a  superannuated  relation.  But  he 
was  often  engaged  in  regular  work,  either  as  pastor  or 
presiding  elder.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1862.  Mr.  Spicer 
was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  hard  student.  Ho  was  very 
industrious,  having  preached  during  his  ministry'  8550 
sermons;  and  during  his  seventy  -  second  year  he 
preached  211  times.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conftr- 
ences,  1863,  p.  96. 

Spicery.     See  Spice  2. 

Spider  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
words ; 

1.  'A  kkaMsh  (C'^SS? ;  Sept  ^pox«^ ;  Vulg.  aremeit) 
occurs  in  Job  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  lix,  5.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  the  reference  seems  dear  to  the  spider*s  web, 

or,  literally,  house  (n*^3),  whose  fragility  is  alluded  to 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  profane^  ungodly, 
or  profligate  person ;  for  so  the  word  C^Stl  really  means, 
and  not  *'  hypocrite,*'  as  in  our  version.    The  object  of 
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t,  who  Is  alirara  really 
\y  be  compared  for  ][■ 
"  He  s)i«ll  leui  upon 
hii  houH  [i.  e.  Co  keep  it  study  when  it  is  tbiken) ;  he 
shall  hold  it  fist  (i.  t.  when  it  u  about  to  be  deMroyed); 
neverthelen,  it  ihill  not  endure"  (Job  viii,  15),  lu  the 
•eeoiid  pasuge  (laa.  lix,  B)  it  ii  atid, "  The  wickeil  weare 
Iho  ipidert  web"  C^^p,  literally  "  thin  Ihraadi') ;  but 
it  is  addeil  "tbeic  Ihiu  thread*  shall  not  become  gar- 
ments, neither  shall  (hey  cover  Ihemaelvea  with  iheir 
works;"  that  is,  their  artillces  shsU  neither  auccEfiltnor 
conceal  themselves,  as  does  the  spider's  web.  This  al- 
lusion intimates  no  antipalh;/  to  the  spider  iisclf,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes ;  but 
limply  to  the  adoption  of  those  habits  by  man  tuwuils 
his  fellow-creatures.  No  exprcssioD  of  an  abstract  an- 
tipathy towards  any  creature  whatever  is  to  b*  found 
in  Scripture.  Though  cerlwn  species,  indeed,  which 
foe  good  and  wise  reasons  were  prohibited  as  fiiod,  are 
so  far  called  "an  abomination,"  yet  revelation  Ihroujib- 
out  recognises  every  living  creature  as  the  work  of  Ood 
and  deserving  the  pious  aiteniiou  of  mankind.— Kit lo. 
In  the  pawoge  from  Jub  the  S)>ecial  allusion  is  Ibns 
Men  lo  be  not  to  the  u>«  of  the  web  as  a  snare  to  inter- 
cept Hies,  but  OS  a  structure  for  the  concealment  and 
protection  of  the  artiflcer;  and  is  intended  to  txpress 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  IngennitydisptRj'ed  in  the 
eonstniclion  of  the  web,  and  the  spider's  trust  in  it  and 
elluns  10  fasten  it,  the  material  ia  so  frail  that  a  slight 
violence  suffices  to  destroy  it;  so  shall  the  artllkes 
which  the  hypocrite  so  craftily  devises,  and  on  which 
he  depends  fur  concealment,  fall  before  the  judgment  of 
God.  We  may  suppose  that  the  writer  Lad  his  eye 
upon  one  of  chose  species  which  weave  an  elaborate 
nest  in  the  form  of  a  wide  sheet,  centring  in  a  close 
and  clothlike  lube,  in  which  the  animal  lives,  such  as 
that  of  Agrlma  t(d>grinlhica,  which  is  so  common  witt 
lis  in  (he  latter  part  of  summer.  "Our  readers,"  say: 
Mr.  Itennlo,"  must  often  have  seen  this  nest  spread  ou 
]lko  abroad  sheet  in  hedges,  furze,  and  other  loiv  bushes, 
and  sometimes  on  (he  ground.  The  middle  of 
■beet,  which  is  ofa  close  texture,  is  swung,  like  a  sai 
hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around,  le 
higher  branches)  but  the  whole  curves  upward 
ba^ward,  ilopinK  down  to  a  long  runncl-shapcd  gallery 
which  ia  nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  si 
winds  oblic|ue]y  till  it  becomes  quite  pcrpendicu 
This  curveil  gallery  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  ia  much  more  closely  woven  tbsn  the  sheet 
part  of  the  web,  and  sotnelime*  descends  into  a  bole  iii 
the  ground,  tluiugh  oftener  into  a  group  of  crowdetl 
twigs  or  a  (uft  of  grass.  Here  the  spider  dwells  secure, 
frequently  resting  with  her  legs  extended  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  gslter^',  ready  (o  spring  out  upon  wbslevei 
insectmayfallintohersheet-u«''(/n«rtJrMtf.p.a57). 

The  propKet  Isaiah  appears  to  glance  at  '  ' 
Ou«  nature  of  the  spider,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
web  is  woven.  It  is  for  the  entrapping  of  unwary  ii 
•eets,  which  are  then  seized  by  the  trenchemus  licr-ii 
wait,  and  inetced  by  its  venomous  fangs.  It  ia  iru 
moral  feelings  cannot  with  melaphysical  propriety  be 
'uvertebrale  animal,  but  popular  prcji 


lys  of  the  sjiiJcr — 


unfavorable  renliet, 

"CunulDK  and  Herce,  mliliin 
The  cnft  and  apparent  treachery 

the  hairiness;  and  in  many  species  the  swollen,  bloaled 
form  of  the  abdomen;  Che  repulsivo  aspect  of  the  head 
and  mouth;  and,  in  particular,  the  fatality  of  the 
injected  by  those  formidable  fangs — sufficiently  w 
the  general  dislike  in  which  the  Arachmda  an 
even  though  we  readily  grant  that  (hey  are  but 
ing  the  instinct  which  an  alt-wise  tiod  has  implanted 
in  them,  and  concede  their  utility  even  to  man  in  di. 
mioishinglhe  swarms  of  annoying  insects.  The  oigan: 
IX,— N  H  s 
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spider  form  an  in 

e.tingstudy,and 

be  examined  lo  great 

advantage  in  t 

he 

slough,  or  cast  sk 
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which  we  BO  often  £ 

Id 

n  the  haunts  of  ih 
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creatures.    There 

n   the   front   of 

be 

head-in   CUbio 

na 

tout  bMWn  organs,  which  are  therepresenlotivesof 
itenns  in  insects,  Ihough  very  much  modiAcd  both 
m  and  function.  They  are  here  the  effective  weap- 
ona  of  attack.  Each  connsls  of  two  Joints— the  basal 
which  fmna  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 


is  the  fang.     The 


iwhal  cylindrical, 
but  flattened  ^dewise,  farmed  of  stiff  chitine,  covered 
with  minuts  transverse  ridges  on  its  whole  surface,  like 
the  marks  left  on  the  sand  by  the  rippling  wavelets, 
and  studded  with  stout  coarse  black  hair.  Its  extremi- 
ty is  cut  off  obliquely,  and  forms  a  furrow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beset  with  polished  conlcai  points  resembling 
(eeth.  To  the  upper  end  of  this  furrowed  case  ia  fixed 
by  a  hinge-joint  the  fang,  which  is  a  curved  claw-likg 
organ,  formed  of  hard  chitine,  and  conuiting  of  two 
pans-^  swollen  oval  base,  which  is  highly  polished, 
and  a  more  slender  tip,  the  surf  ace  of  which  has  a  silky 
ing  covered  with  very  Sue  and  close-set 


nigilu 


Inal  grooves.     This 


n  falls  i 


otha 


of  the  basal  joint  when  not  in  use,  exactly  as 
the  blade  ofa  clasp-knife  shuts  into  (he  had;  but  u  hen 
the  animal  is  excited,  either  to  defend  itself  or  losttack 
its  prey,  the  fsng  becomes  sdflly  erected.     By  turning 

ing  tbe  ex(reme  tip  of  the  fang,  we  may  aee  that  it  ia 
not  brought  u  a  Sue  point, but  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  off  slant-wise  just  at  (he  tip( 
and  that  it  is  tubular.  Now  Ibis  is  a  provision  fur  the 
speedy  infliction  of  death  upon  the  victim;  for  both 
Die  fang  and  tbe  thick  basal  joint  are  permeated  by  a 


Ity  of  ibe 

former,  while  at  the  other  end  it  commnnicatcs  with  a 
lengthened  oval  sac  wbere  (he  veiwm  is  secreted.  Tbia, 
of  course,  we  should  not  aee  in  the  slough,  tor  it  is  not 
cast  with  the  exuviK,  but  retained  in  tbe  iulerior  of  the 
body;  bul  in  life  it  is  a  sac  extending  into  the  cepbalo- 
Ihorax — as  that  pan  of  the  body  which  carriea  the  legs 
is  called  —  and  covered  with  spiral  fuhls  produced  by 
the  amngemcnt  of  the  fibree  of  its  contractile  tissue. 
When  the  spider  attacks  a  fly,  it  plunges  into  its  vic- 
tim the  two  fangs,  the  action  of  which  is  downward, 
and  not  right  and  lef),  like  that  of  (he  jan-s  of  insects. 
At  the  same  instant  a  drop  of  poison  is  secreted  in  each 
gland,  which,  oozing  through  Ihc  duct,  eica])cs  from  the 
perforated  end  of  the  fang  into  the  wound,  and  rapidly 
produces  death.  11ie  fangs  arc  then  clasped  down,  car- 
rj'ing  the  prey,  which  they  powerfully  press  against  the 
toothed  edges  nf  the  stout  bsssl  piece,  by  which  means 
the  nntrilive  fluids  of  the  prey  are  pressed  out  and  taken 
into  the  month ;  after  which  the  dried  and  empty  skiu 
is  rejected.  The  poison  is  of  an  acid  nature,  as  experi- 
ments performed  wiih  irritated  spiders  prove,  litmus 
paper  pierced  by  them  becoming  red  as  far  arounil  the 


Then 


iofs| 


n  Palesll 


some  WHICH  spin  webs  like  the  common  garden  spiuer; 
some  which  dig  subterranean  celli,  and  make  doors  in 
them,  like  the  well-known  trap-door  spider  of  Southern 
Europe;  and  some  which  have  no  web,  but  chase  tliclr 
prey  upon  the  ground,  like  (he  hunting  and  tvotf  spiders 
{Wood.fliWe  jBiiBu(«,p.(H4),  Notice  b  taken  in  the 
Bible,  however,  only  of  those  (hat  spin  webs,  bucihe 
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particalar  species  is  not  indicated.  A  venomous  spider 
is  noticed  by  several  travellers  (Kitto,  Phyt,  IJist.  of 
PaletLp.  ilS). 

2.  Semamith  (ntQ^iS;  Sept.  coXa/StDnyc ;  Chald. 
KhnpK ;  Vulg.  $teUio  J  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "spider" 
in  Prov,  xxx,  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is 
found)  has  reference,  according  to  most  interpreters,  to 
some  kind  of  lizard  (Bochart,  Uieroz,  ii,  510).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that 
are  exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
**The  semcmiifh  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings'  palaces."  This  term  exists  in  the  modem  Greek 
language  under  the  form  ffafiictfiiv^of:,  "  Quem  Gneci 
hodie  (TafAidfitv^ov  vocant,  antiquoe  GrsecijD  est  affKO' 
XaPiarriQ,  id  est  stellio — quie  vox  pura  Uebraica  est  ct 
reperitur  in  Prov.  xxx,  28,  n^ia-ab"  (Salmasii  PUn, 
ExercU,  p.  817,  b.  G.).— Smith.  I  f  a  lizard  be  indicated, 
it  must  evidently  be  some  species  of  gecko,  a  notice  of 
which  genus  of  animals  is  given  under  the  article 
Lizard.  Thus  the  Sept.  rendering  designates  a  cling- 
ing lizard,  able  to  bold  on  against  gravity,  and  most 
modem  commentators  incline  to  follow  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  as  the  gecko  could  never  be  other  than 
a  casual  intruder  into  a  palace,  and  as  the  selection  of  a 
dwelling,  imjdying  sagacity,  seems  indicated  by  the 
moralist,  some  are  rather  disposed  to  accept  the  render- 
ing of  our  English  Version,  and  to  understand  the  house- 
spider  (iirofiea  domettioa)^  which  mounts  by  means  of 
her  ^  bands"  to  secure  comers,  even  in  royal  palaces, 
and  there  makes  her  home. 

Spieker,  Christian  Wilhklm,  a  Protestant  di- 
vine of  Germany,  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  at  Branden- 
burg. He  studied  at  Halle,  where  in  1804  he  was  also 
instructor  at  the  piodagogium.  In  1809  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  and  deacon  at  Fraukfort-on-the- 
Odcr,  in  1818  superintendent  and  first  pastor,  and  died 
there  May  10, 1858.  Spieker  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Au»gewaJiUe  Schnflmjur 
christlicke  Erbauung  (Leips.  1855,  4  vula.)  i — Andachfs- 
huchfur  ffebUdete  Christen  (ibid.  18C0,  9th  ed.):— />« 
fferm  Ahendmahl  (ibid.  18G8,  8th  cd.)  :—Z)a«  augsbur- 
ffische  Glauhauhekefmtms9  und  die  Apoiogie  deuelben 
(Berlin,  1830,  2  vols.):  —  Kirehtn-  u,  Re/ormatiotu- 
geschichte  der  Mark  BratidetAurff  (ibid.  1839  sq.). 
See  Zuchold,  BtbL  Thtolog,  il,  1215  sq.;  Tiieolog,  Uni- 
versal- Lexibofif  9.  T, ;  Winer,  Ifandbuch  der  fheologi- 
schen  LiUraturf  iii,  184,  977 ;  Reffetubun/er  Conversa- 
tiont'Lexihonj  s.  v.;  Furst,  Biblioth,  Juilaica,  iil,  358. 

(a  P.) 

Spiera,  Francesco,  an  Italian  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  who  abjured  the  Evangelical  faith,  which 
he  bad  for  a  time  professed,  and  then  became  the  prey 
of  remorseful  despair  until  he  died.  The  history  of  his 
lapse  and  sufferings  excited  immense  interest,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  caused 
at  least  one  conversion,  that  of  Paul  Veigerius  (q.  v.). 
Various  observers  recorded  the  facts,  among  them  Ver- 
gerius.  Dr.  M.  Gribaldus,  professor  of  civil  law  at  Padua, 
Br.  Ilenricus  Scotus,  and  Dr.  Sigismund  Gelous,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Padua,  whose  reports  are  yet 
extant,  and  form  the  basis  of  older  and  more  recent 
German  revisions  of  the  story.  The  latest  are  Both, 
F.Spierd's  Lebensende  (Nuremberg,  1829);  and  Sixt, 
in  Petrus  Paula*  Vergerius  (Brunswick,  1855),  p.  125- 
IGO. 

Spiera  was  a  jurist  and  attorney  in  the  little  town  of 
Citadella,  near  Padua,  excessively  avaricious  and  capa- 
ble of  employing  the  most  disreputable  measures  to  se- 
cure his  ends,  and  none  the  less  possessed  of  talent  and 
eloquence.  He  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
rose  to  prominent  position  among  his  neighbors.  He 
was  also  happily  married,  and  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  about  1542,  when  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  awakened,  and  began  to  repent  of  his  worldli- 
neas.    At  this  precise  juncture  the  Reformation  began 


to  assert  itself  with  vigor  in  Italy,  and  Spiera  beard  the 
message  of  salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
filled  him  with  transcendent  joy,  and  under  its  impulse 
he  felt  constrained  to  declare  to  others  the  riches  of  sal- 
vation, that  tliey  might  partake  of  similar  felicities. 
He  had  faith,  and  also  feeling,  the  highest  enjoyment 
of  faith ;  he  was  accordingly  in  danger  of  confounding 
faith  with  the  subjective  feelings,  and  of  neglecting  a 
moral  appropriation  to  himself  of  the  atonement  as  act- 
ualized by  faith.  In  point  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  concerned  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  oth- 
ers than  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  knowledge  be  had 
obtained.  To  qualify  himself  to  preach,  he  gave  him- 
self to  an  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures,  assisted  by 
ancient  and  modem  theological  books;  and  soon  after- 
wards be  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine  in  every  part  of 
the  little  town.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  preached,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Christ  without  meritorious  works,  and,  on  the 
other,  protested  against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  that  he  did  not  emphasize  the  doc- 
trine cf  repentance.  He  seems  never  to  have  clearly 
apprehended  the  need  of  repentance,  and  while  rejoic- 
ing in  his  spiritual  ecstasies  and  intent  on  the  conver- 
sion of  others,  he  continued  for  himself  the  old  sinful 
practices  without  much  change  from  his  earlier  habits. 
His  course  produced  much  excitement  and  gained  him 
many  followers,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  village 
priests  was  greatly  impaired,  and  they  were  induceil, 
about  six  months  after  Spiera*s  entrance  on  his  new  ca- 
reer, to  lay  charges  against  him  before  the  legate  Delia 
Casa  at  Venice.  The  latter  at  once  proceeded  in  the 
case  by  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  as- 
sured himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  counsel  for  the 
State,  and  Spiera  at  once  lost  heart.  He  had  never  Ex- 
perienced a  real  conflict  with  his  old  self,  and  was  not 
qualified  to  enter  on  this  conflict  unto  death.  He  hast- 
ened to  present  himself  before  the  legate,  even  before 
he  was  summoned,  and  when  required  signed  a  revoca- 
tion of  everj'thing  he  had  taught  in  opposition  to  the 
Church,  together  with  a  plea  for  forgiveness.  He  was 
then  compelled  to  retum  to  his  home  and  read  in  the 
Church  a  prescribed  formula  of  abjuration,  which  he  did 
on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two  thousand 
people,  and  was  fined  thirty  ducats,  of  which  five  were 
given  to  the  priest. 

Immediately  on  Spiera's  return  to  his  house  the  ter- 
rors of  the  judgment  and  eternal  perdition  came  upon 
his  soul,  even  to  the  prostrating  of  his  physical  strength. 
He  could  not  leave  his  bed,  and  lost  his  appetite  for  food, 
though  a  raging  thirst  tormented  him.  After  six  months 
he  was  taken  to  Padua,  where  three  leading  physicians 
took  him  in  charge,  and  a  number  of  learned  and  pious 
men  ministered  to  his  souL  Every  endeavor  was  in 
vain,  and  as  the  case  wa^  exciting  too  much  interest  in 
Padua,  he  was  taken  back  to  his  home,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reject  food  except  as  physical  force  compelled 
him  to  receive  it,  and  often  sought  to  lay  violent  bands 
on  himself.  The  ingenuity  he  had  cidtivated  in  the 
perversion  of  his  legal  practice  now  returned  to  plague 
him,  and  prevented  him  from  deriving  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  believed  himself  to  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared 
that  God  had  reprobated  him,  so  that  none  of  the  prom- 
ises were  for  him.  The  intolerable  sense  of  his  sin  at 
times  caused  him  to  roar  like  a  beast;  but  it  is  appar- 
ent that  he  found  it  easier  to  give  way  to  despair  than 
to  repent-^a  possible  indication  that  he  found  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  his  sufferings.  The  Romish  religionisrs 
who  sought  to  give  rest  to  his  mind,  and  the  supersti- 
tious practitioners  who  thought  that  exorcisms  and  dead 
saints  might  heal  his  malady,  probably  inteoaified  the 
mischief,  as  Melanctbon  already  observed ;  at  any  rate, 
Spiera  experienced  no  relief,  and  died  in  convulsions  of 
despair  in  the  autumn  of  1548. — Henog,  Real^Eneyklop* 
8.  v. 

Spies  CNumb.  xxif  1).    Sea  Athabdl 
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SpiesB,  Heinricii,  a  German  paiutcr,  was  born  in 
Munich,  May  10,  1832.  He  coniplcteil  his  studies  un- 
der Kaulbacb,  assisting  him  in  his  cartoon  of  The  Cm- 
ioders.  In  1855  he  was  employed  by  Kaulbach  in  deco- 
rating the  Wartburg,  and  was  one  of  the  school  of  artists 
Icnown  as  **  Young  Munich/'  led  by  Faltz.  He  died  at 
Munich)  Aug.  8,  1875.  Spiess  painted  Jacob  ]Vrt$tlmg 
teiih  the  Angtl  {l%lh), 

Spifaxne,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  Pauy^  was  de- 
scended from  an  Italian  family  of  rank  originally  from 
Lucca,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  studied  law, 
and  obtained  a  good  position,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  talent  and  business  tact,  especially  in  the 
management  of  finances,  and  soon  became  councillor  in 
Parliament,  then  presiderU  auz  enqueleSj  maitre  des  ;-«- 
qvilei,  and  tinally  councillor  to  the  State.  Suddenly,  for 
reasons  not  now  known,  he  entered  the  clerical  ranks, 
and  began  a  new  and  not  less  brilliant  career.  He  was 
made  canon  at  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  university,  etc., 
and  vicar-general  to  cardinal  I^orraine,  whom  be  had 
previously  known,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  October,  1548,  he  became  bishop 
of  Nevers,  which  dignity  he,  however,  resigned  after 
eleven  years,  in  favor  of  a  nephew,  £gide  Spifame,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1578.  He  then  went  to  Geneva  and 
became  a  Protestant.  The  reasons  which  governed 
him  are  not  well  known,  but  his  relations  to  Catherine 
de  Gaspeme  were  certainly  among  them.  This  person 
was  the  wife  of  a  royal  procurator  in  Paris,  whom  he 
seduced,  and  who  bore  him  a  son,  Andrew,  before  her 
husband  died,  in  1539.  Afterwards  she  lived  with  Spi- 
fame, and  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  a  daughter, 
Anna.  He  endeavored  to  legitimate  these  children  and 
make  them  his  heirs,  and  therefore  revealed  his  rela- 
tions with  Catherine  to  the  Genevan  Council  and  Con- 
sistory, declaring  that,  as  a  clergyman,  he  waa  not  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  that  he  had  fled  through  fear  of 
persecution.  His  marriage  was  accordingly  solemnized 
•June  27,  1559.  He  lived  in  luxurious  style,  but  was 
very  charitable,  and  bis  broad  culture  and  great  skill 
were  in  constant  demand  by  the  French  Protestants. 
In  October  he  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Soon  after- 
wards he  requested  to  be  ordained  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man ;  and,  as  neither  Calvin  nor  Ueza  objected,  his  wish 
waa  granted,  and  he  became  pastor  at  Issoudun  in  1560. 
Other  communities  demanded  his  services  also,  among 
them  hia  former  congregation  at  Kevera;  and  he  labored 
in  Boutges  and  Paris.  When  the  first  religious  war 
broke  out,  a  more  important  range  of  duty  was  opened 
to  him.  Conde  delegated  him  to  the  diet  of  princes 
held  at  Frankfort  (April  to  November,  1562),  in  order 
to  secure  the  non-intervention  of  Germany.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  a  confession  of  faith 
as  held  by  the  evangelicals  of  France ;  laid  before  him 
four  letters  from  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  Conde,  in 
which  she  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
(xuises;  and,  finally,  he  asked  that  recruiting  against 
his  coreligionists  might  be  stopped.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  undertook  the  civil  administration  of  Lyons, 
after  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soubise;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise  (March  19, 
1563)  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  elected  into  the  Council  of  the  Sixty  (Feb.  9), 
at  almost  the  moment  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
which  had  previously  summoned  him,  had  condemned 
him,  in  cmvtumnciam,  to  be  hanged  (Feb.  13).  In  Jan- 
uary, 1564,  he  went  to  Pau  to  settle  the  affairs  of  queen 
Joanna  d'Albrct  of  Navarre,  but  was  not  successful,  and, 
moreover,  incurred  her  enmity  by  rashly  charging  that 
she  bad  lived  in  adultery  with  Merlin,  a  clergyman,  and 
that  Henry  IV  was  the  fruit  of  that  connection.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Geneva,  it  was  rumored  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  France  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Toul 
or  the  iotendency  of  finance.  His  nephew,  who  knew 
all  about  the  connection  with  Catherine  de  Gaspeme, 
had  brought  suit  to  disprove  the  legitimacy  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  prevent  their  entering  on  Spifame's  propert}-. 


In  addition,  Servin,  the  attorney  of  queen  Joanna,  ac- 
cused him  of  defaming  the  royal  bouse  of  Navarre,  and, 
according  to  the  Genevan  custom,  both  were  placed  in 
prison,  March  11, 1566.  At  the  same  time  rumors  of 
Spifame's  adultery  and  connected  forgeries  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  an  examination  was  ordered,  which  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  a  forged  contract  for  a  marriage  of 
conscience  with  Catherine,  dated  Aug.  2,  1539,  but 
which  she  acknowledged  to  have  signed  only  two  years 
before  the  discover^',  and  containing  the  forged  consent 
of  Catherine's  father  and  uncle  to  her  relations  with 
him  after  her  widowhood  began.  He  confessed  the  for- 
gery, but  pleaded  the  lapse  of  time  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  and  bUmeless  life.  The  charge  that  he  had 
written  against  the  house  of  Navarre  was  indignantly 
denied ;  that  he  had  desired  the  bishopric  of  T«ml  waa 
conceded,  but  he  denied  any  intention  of  reuniting  with 
the  Romish  Church.  His  intention  was  to  bcct)me  a 
true  and  evangelical  bishop.  The  Council  of  Geneva 
condemned  him  to  die  because  of  the  proven  forgery, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Bernese  and  of  Oligni  (the 
latter  too  late),  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  ser\'ioes 
rendered  by  him  to  the  republic  and  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, was  of  no  avail  to  avert  his  fate.  He  was 
beheaded  March  23, 1566,  and  suffered  with  great  forti- 
tude. See  Mimoire*  de  Condi,  voL  iv;  Beza,  Hitt»  Eo 
duiattique,  vol.  ii ;  also  Haag,  France  Protertante,  voL 
ix;  Senebier,  Hitt,  LUterairey  i,  884  sq.;  Spon,  JHbU  de 
Geneve  (ed.  Gautier),  voL  ii;  Sponde,  Annalium  Ba^ 
ronii  Contmuatu)  (1639),  xyiu,—llenog,Jieat'En(ykiop. 

8.  V. 

Spikenard  (y^^t  net-d ;' vapSog),  a  far-famed  per- 
fume of  the  East  that  has  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  critics,  but  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  only  been 
ascertained  in  very  recent  times.  That  the  nard  of 
Scripture  was  a  perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  Cant,  i,  12, "  While  the  king  sitteth 
at  his  table,  my  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth  the 
smell  thereof."  So  in  iv,  14,  '*  Spikenard  and  saffron, 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  Here  we 
find  it  mentioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued 
aromatics  which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  saffron,  must  have 
been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce  from  distant  coun- 
tries, as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  of  India,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  even  from  the  remote  Himalavan  Moun- 
tains.  Such  substances  must  necessarily  have  been 
costly  when  the  means  of  communication  were  defec- 
tive and  the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard,  or  nardus,  was  of  great 
value  we  learn  from  the  New  Test.  (Mark  xiv,  8). 
When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat  in  Bethany,  "there 
came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard  (vapcov),  vcr}'  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head."  So  in  John  xii,  3, 
"Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard 
(jjivpov  vapdov)f  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment."  On  this  Ju- 
das, who  afterwards  betrayed  our  Saviour,  said  (ver.  5), 
"Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?" 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding  nanl, 
we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  this  ointmenL  Horace,  at  a  perio<l  nearly  contem- 
porar}*, "  promises  to  Virgil  a  whole  cadus  (about  thirty- 
six  quarts)  of  wine  for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spike- 
nard" (RoscnmUller,  p.  1C8), 

*'  Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nard!  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum.** 

The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  given  by  Diosco- 
rides  in  i,  77,  Hcpi  vapiivov  /ivpov,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  made  with  nut-oil,  and  having  as  in- 
gredients malabathrum,  schoenns,  costus,  amomum,  nar- 
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dus,  rorrrhi,  ind  balumiim  — that  ii,  almoat  all  tbe 
most  valued  perfumn  nf  antiquicv.  It  was  alio 
valuabla  article  in  andent  pharmacr  (we  Smbo,  xv, 
695;  Plinv.itiVSS;  lir.lB,  5;  xvi,69;  Atitim, £xped. 
Alex.vi,ii,S:  mni\a,Bfil.nitp.xsxin,b;  Athen.xv, 
6S9;  EvangtL  Infant,  Arah,  ch.  vt  Thenph.  I'iat^. 
ix,  7;  Galen,  Simpl.  Ittd.  viii,  13;  Cel«Li  llierBbal.  ii, 
!«!■>■ 

The  n»rd  (yapeot)  was  known  in  verj-  cmrly  timea, 
and  is  noticed  by  Theophmtus  and  by  l^i[lpoc^lte^ 
Dioacorides,  indeed,  deacribei  Ibree  kind)  ot  iiard.  Or 
the  line,  ailed  vaptoi  Inanioi)  umply,  then 
varietiea— the  one  Syrian,  the  other  Indian.  Theforoer 
ii  n  called,  not  becauae  it  ia  produced  in  Syria,  but  be- 
came the  mountaini  in  which  it  ii  produced  extend  on 
one  ude  toward*  Syria  and  on  the  other  towards  India. 
This  may  refer  to  the  HindO  KhQab  and  to  the  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  nime  Syria  in  ancient  titnee,  or 
to  K)  many  Inilian  products  findin^c  Ibeir  way  in  those 
ages  into  Europe  acnns  Syria.  These  were  brought 
there  either  by  the  caravan  route  from  north-weat  In. 
diB  or  up  the  Tersian  (iulf  and  Euphrates.  It  is  evi. 
denf,  from  the  pasaagfli  quoted,  that  nard  could  nol 
have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  or  its  value  would  nol 
bave  been  so  great  either  atnoni;  the  Romans  or  tht 
Jews.  The  other  variety  ia  called  gattgilu,  from  th( 
<ianges,  bving  found  on  a  muunuin  round  which  il 
Hows.  It  is  described  as  having  many  spilies  from  oni 
roou  Hence  it,  no  doubl,  came  (u  be  called  raplAara- 
XVft  and,  from  the  word  ttackyi  being  rendered  by  tht 
word  (/»ix,  it  boa  been  tranalated  spikenard.  The  aec> 
ond  kind  ia  by  Uioscorides  called  Celtic  nard  {voftSoi 
EtXncq),  and  the  third  kind  mountain  nsrd  {vaploi 
ipuvit).  If  we  considt  the  authon  subsequent  to  Di. 
oscorides,  as  Ualen,  Plioy,  Oribaaius,  Aetius,  and  Psului 
fginela,  we  shall  easily  be  able  Co  trace  these  diDbrent 
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B  referred  from  nurdtn  to  niAtd  (pronounced 
(Btniuf),  and  in  the  Latin  Iranslali 
>pka,  under  which  the  Roman,  th< 


n,  the  In 


Arabic,  we  have  tbe  diOtrent  kinds  ofiuntial  mentioned, 
as(l)  Sanhuthiadis  (3)  Sunliif  rdnti,  called  also  «u»iu/ 
aUtli  and  Nardm  utkli,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
iiani,  said  also  to  be  called  SuiAul  tlatioti,  that  is,  the 
nard  which  grows  in  Italy;  (3)  Sanbuljiballi,  or  moun- 
Uin  nard.  The  flrat,  however,  ia  the  only  one  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  synonyms 
given  lo  it  in  these  Persian  works  are— Arabic,  Suribul 
aUii,  or  fragrant  nard;  Greek,  luirdai;  Latin,  aar- 
dum;  and  Ilindce,  hiitchae  and  jtifamiuif . 

Sir  WillUm  Jones  (Anal.  Ra.  ii,  416,  8vo>  wu  the 
first  to  ascertain  that  the  above  llindee  and  Sanscrit 
synonyms  referred  to  the  true  spikenard,  and  that  the 
Arabs  described  it  as  being  like  the  tail  of  an  ermine. 
The  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  get  the  plant 
wliich  produced  the  drug.  Tills  he  was  not  saccessfid 
In  doing,  because  he  had  not  accesa  to  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  aent  him,  which  is 
that  llgured  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  {Aiial.  Ret. 
iv,  97, 438).  Dr.  Itoyle,  when  in  charge  ofthe  East  In- 
dia Com|iany's  botanic  garden  at  Sehurunpore,  in  30^ 
N.  lat.,  about  thirty  miles  from  (he  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  being  favorably  situated  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  there  learned 
that^aNutMit,  better  known  in  India  by  the  name  hal- 
<Aiir,  was  yearly  brought  down  in  considerable  quaiili- 
tiea  OS  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  plaini  of  India 
from  such  moiintBinBBsSbaIma,Kedar  Kanta,and  oth- 
ers, at  the  font  of  which  flow  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
rivers.  Having  obtained  some  of  the  freah-brought- 
down  mots,  he  planted  them  both  in  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Svhaninpore  and  in  a  nursery  at  MussAri,  in  the 
Himalayas,  attached  to  the  garden.  The  plant  pro- 
duced is  Agured  in  his  Illiiil.  HimaL  HoUmy,  r.  54, 
and  was  found  to  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  I'li/c- 
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rinnw,  which  baa  been  named  Ifardotlackyi  jalamomi 
by  De  Candolle,  and  formerlv  Pn'rtnvi  jarunonn  bvUr. 
Dow,  from  plants  aent  home  by  Dr.  WsUich  rnnn'Goa- 
samtham,  a  mountain  of  Nepal  (  PtKiai  Cydop.  art. 
"Spikeiurd;"  Royle,  lUuM.  Ilimal.  Bvlaiy,  p.  24^). 
Hence  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  ibe  jalamaiui  of  the 
Hindi)*  ta  the  Simbiil  hudi  of  the  Arab^  which  they 
compare  to  tbe  tail  of  an  ermine.  Tbii  would  almost 
be  Bufflcient  to  identify  tbe  drug:  the  appearauce  tn 
which  it  refers  may  be  seen  even  in  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cut.  This  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
woody  flbres  of  tbe  leaf  and  ics  foatatallc  not  being  de- 
composed in  the  cold  and  comparatively  dry  climate 
where  they  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  prot«^ 
lion  to  the  plant  from  the  tererity  of  the  cold.  There 
can  be  as  little  dotibt  that  the  Arabs  refer  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  Diaacoride^  and  both  they  and  tbe  Chrii- 
physiciana  who  assiited  them  in  making  trantla- 
I  had  ample  opportuniries,  from  Ibeir  profession  and 
their  local  aitualion,  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
things  as  well  as  worda.  There  is  as  little  reason  to 
ubt  that  the  vofliot  of  Dioscorides  is  that  ofthe  olh- 
Greeh  author^  and  this  will  carry  us  into  ancient 
times.  As  many  Indian  products  found  their  way  into 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scripture— 
indeed,  in  the  very  passage  with  nard  we  have  cala- 
mus, cinnamon,  and  oloea  (ahaliiH) — there  is  no  reason 
why  spikenard  from  the  Himalayas  could  not  as  easily 
have  been  procnred.  The  only  dlRlcully  appears  to 
u-ise  from  the  term  i^dp^oc  having  occasionally  been 
ised  in  a  general  sense,  and  therefore  there  is  some- 
mother  Indian  product  Some  difference  of  opinion 
lists  respecting  the  fragrance  of  the  jatawianB.    It 

!steemed  in  Eastern  countries  in  the  present  day.  where 
fragrant  eosencea  are  alill  "procured  fiom  it,  as  tbe  Uit- 
ipintum  Rardinum  was  of  old. — Kitto.  Dioacoridea  re- 
fers especially  to  its  having  many  shaggy  (roXvEcI/iovc) 
spikes  growing  from  one  root.  It  is  very  interesting  u> 
"lioscorides  gives  the  aame  locality  for  the 
mentioned  by  Rnyle:  dro  rivof  vornfiou 
jTapafipUvTOC  Tov  opovc,  rdyyoir  uiAoirfii'voB  wop' 
Though  he  is  here  speaking  of  lowland 
he  also  mentions  plants  obtained  from  the 
(see  tbe  monographs  De  Aordo  Piilica  by 
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()tu>  [Lipfl.  1673],  Eckhard  [Yiteb.  1681],  Heraiansson 
[UpaaL  1734],  and  Sommel  [Lund.  1776]).    See  Oint- 

MKNT. 

Bpilman,  Benjamin  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  17, 1796.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1822,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  Chillicothe  Presby- 
ter}' in  1823,  and  ordained  and  installed  by  Muhlen- 
burgh  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  Sharon  Church,  111.,  in 
1824.  Here  he  labored  until  1826,  when  he  became  an 
itinerant  missionary  in  Middle  and  Southern  Illinois, 
and  organized  the  Church  at  Shawneetown,  where  he 
built  a  neat  house  of  worship  in  1842.  Having  labored  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  missiunar}*,  the  people  of  Shawnee- 
town  prevailed  upon  him  to  settle,  and  he  became  their 
pastor  in  April,  1842.  In  1844  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Chester  Church,  which  he  retained  until  1851,  when 
his  old  congregation  at  Shawneetown  called  him  back, 
and  he  remained  with  them  till  his  death.  May  3, 1859. 
Mr.  Spilman  was  a  hard-working  missionary,  and  for 
over  thirty  years  he  labored  faithfully,  never  idle  and 
seldom  sick.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  Hist.  A  Imanae,  1860, 
p.  78.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spin  (niI3,  vif^ia).  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the 
Bible  are  confined  to  Exod.  xxxv,  25,  26 ;  Matt,  vi,  28 ; 
and  Prov.  xxxi,  19.  The  latter  passage  implies  (ac- 
cording to  the  A.  y.)  the  use  of  the  same  instruments 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning  down  to 
the  present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  dis- 
taff, however,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  term  (T|^B)  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  (q.  v.) 
itself,  while  that  rendered  *<  spindle"  (n'ld'^3)  represents 
the  whirl  (eerticiUus,  Pliny,  xxxvii,  11)  of  the  spindle, 
a  button  or  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and 
gave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.  The  '*  whirP  of 
the  Svrian  women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (Joe,  eitJ).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly 
in  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  A  ncient  Egypt,  ii,  85). 

Spinning  was  the 
businessof  women, 
both  among  the 
Jews  (Exod.  loc 
cit.)  and  for.  the 
most  part  among 
the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  Md, 
ii,  84).  — Smith. 
Similar  customs 
have  prevailed  in 
most  modem  na- 
tions; hence  the 
word  "spinster" for 
an  unmarried  fe- 
male. SeeWKAVK. 


Ancieut  Egyptians  Spinning. 


Spina,  Alphonso  db,  a  Christian  apologist,  lived 
in  Spain  in  the  15th  centur}'.  He  was  uf  Jewish  ex- 
traction, but  was  converted  and  received  into  the  Order 
of  Franciscan  monks,  after  which  he  became  rector  of 
the  high -school  at  Salamanca,  and  ultimately  bishop 
of  Orense,  in  Galicia.  He  wrote  an  apologetical  work 
entitled  Fortaliiium  Fidei  contra  Judaos^  Saracenos 
A  liosqut  Chisiianai  Fidei  ItUmicos,  which  was  published 
in  1484,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  and  which  was  fa- 
mous in  its  time.  It  consists  of  four  book^  each  of 
which  includes  several  conHderationeM,  Book  i  proves 
from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  that  Jesus  is  the  true 
Messiah.  lk)ok  ii  deals  with  heretics  and  the  punish- 
ments they  incur.  Book  iii  is  devoted  to  the  Jews  and 
to  the  refutation  of  their  arguments  in  opposition  to 
Christianity.  Book  iv  is  directed  against  the  Moham- 
medans, and  contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  relig- 
ions system,  followed  by  a  not  uninteresting  description 


of  the  conflicts  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  snstain 
against  the  Saracens.  The  work  was  first  published 
anonymously,  and  was  in  time  attributed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Spina  (died  1546 ; 
see  Zedler,  Univtr$al- Lexikon)  and  others.  For  a 
thorough  characterization  of  the  work,  see  B.  Simon, 
Biblioth.  Critique,  par  M.  de  Saingre,  iii,  816>322; 
and  comp.  Bayle,  JHctiotmaire ;  Zedler,  Vniversal'Lex' 
ikon;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxx,  573  sq.;  xxxir, 
861  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Spinckes,  Natiianibi^  a  Nonjurist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1653  (or 
1654).  He  received  his  first  classical  instruction  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  rector  of  Haddon,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  March  22, 1670.  In- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  a  Rustat  scholarship,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oct.  12, 1672,  became  A.B.  in  1674,  was 
ordained  deacoil  May  21, 1676,  was  A.M.  in  1677,  and 
admitted  into  priest's  orders  Dec  22, 1678.  For  some 
time  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  then  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in  1681, 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Hickes  as  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Loudon,  for  two  years  (1683- 
85),  and  in  the  latter  year  received  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Peterborough  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Pea- 
king-cum- Glyn  ton.  On  July  21, 1687,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Northamptonshire ;  in  the  same 
year  (Sept.  24)  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  in 
that  town ;  and  three  days  after  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  Stratford-under-Castram,  or  Miden  Castle,  in  Wilts, 
for  which  he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  £80.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  3Iary.  After  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  more  wealthy  Nonjurors,  and 
was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops  June  3, 1713.  He 
died  July  28, 1727.  He  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Grabe's  Stptvagint,  Newcourt's  Reptrtorium,  Howell's 
Canons,  Potter's  Clemens  A  iezandrinus,  and  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  ike  Clergy,  His  own  works  were,  An  An- 
steer  to  the  Essay  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholic 
Communion,  etc.  (1705) : — The  New  Pretenders  to  Proph' 
ecy  Reexamined,  etc  (1710):— two  pamphlets  against 
Hoadly's  Measures  of  Submission  (1711,  1712):— two 
pamphlets  on  The  Case  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  (1714,  1718) :— two  pamphlets 
against  Restoring  the  Prayers  and  Directions  of  Edward 
VPs  Liturgy  (1718).  His  most  popular  work  was  The 
Sick  Man  Vieiied  (1712).     See  Chalmers,  Riog,  Did, 

8.  V. 

Spindle  ("^id'^S,  lash6r,  literally  director,  i.  e.  of 
the  spindle),  the  twirl  or  lower  part  of  the  instrument 
used  in  giving  motion  to  the  whole  (Prov.  xxxi,  19). 
See  Distaff.  In  Egypt  spinning  was  a  staple  manu- 
facture, large  quantities  of  yam  being  exported  to  other 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  spindles  were  generally  of  wood,  and 
they  increased  their  force  in  turning  by  having  the  cir- 
cular head  made  of  gypsum  or  some  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  some  instances  the  spindles  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  light  plaited  work,  made  of  rushes  or  palm- 
leaves,  stained  of  various  colors,  and  furnished  with  a 
loop  of  the  same  materials  for  securing  the  yarn  after  it 
was  wound.  In  Homer's  pictures  of  domestic  life,  we 
find  the  lady  of  the  mansion  superintending  the  labor 
of  her  servants,  and  sometimes  using  the  ditttaff  herself. 
Her  spindle,  made  of  some  precious  material,  richly  or- 
namented, her  beautiful  work-basket,  or  rather  vase, 
and  the  wool  dyed  of  some  bright  hue  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  being  touched  by  aristocratic  fingers,  arc  ordina- 
ry accompaniments  of  a  lady  of  rank,  both  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  Grecian  poems.  This  shows  how 
appropriate  was  the  present  which  the  Egyptian  queen 
Alcandra  gave  to  the  Spartan  Helen,  who  was  not  less 
famous  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  skill  in  embroidery. 


AfUt  Pul}^  bill*  hid  ^ven  hU  pments  to  HeQeUiu,wlio 
■lopped  at  EgypC  on  bu  nlum  rrum  Tro}-, 

"Alcandr*,  conmrl  a[bl9  blfb  commind, 
A  goldea  dliitaS  rhvo  to  Hglen't  bniid : 
And  Ihnt  licb  tu«.  witb  llilng  tcnlptnra  nroDEhl, 
WUch  beiped  Willi  wool  IbabMaleoiiiPblk)  CroDcbt, 
Th<  (liken  Bieca  tmunrpled  for  the  lonm. 
BiTBlled  Iba  bjudiilb  In  vemiil  bloom"  (Od^Mfy,  IF). 
la  the  EuE  the  apiiidlc  ia  held  in  the  hand,  ollen  pei- 
pendiculaily,  and  ii  twirled  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  draws  out  the  thread  (ue  ThDmnn,  /.awl  owl 
Book,  il,  672 ;  Van  Lennep,  BiUt  lands,  p.  66fi).     See 
Weavb. 

SplnlenaU  (/>cu>),  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  fields 
was  iuTolied  to  prevent  the  exceuive  apiead  of  thorna. 
Splnka,  Jahm,  s  niinUtn'  of  the  Hethodiat  Kpis- 
co]wl  Church,  wai  bom  in  Penn,  Pa.,  about  18-^.  When 
a  youth  he  joined  the  Church,  and  about  184a  went  to 
Waraaw,  Ind.,  and  engaged  in  teaching  achnoL  In  1851 
he  wu  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  also  admiltHl  into 
the  travelling  connection.  In  I8(i3-&1  he  wu  auperan- 
DualeJ,  in  lWi5  eRective,  in  1806-68  a);aUi  superannu- 
ated, in  1669-72  elTntivt,  anil,  finall  v,  tn  1873  supe  rannu- 
■led.  lie  died  at  Oreencastle,  Ind..' June  30, 1874.  Sec 
Miaultt  o/ Annual  Conftrauxt,  1874,  p.  94. 

Bpioola.  CiiRisTOFiitii  RfMAs  HE,  a  Itonian  Cath- 
olic unionlat  of  the  17th  century,  was  general  of  the 
Order  of  Franciacans  in  Madritl,  then  confeMor  of  the 
ncpresa  Theresa  (wife  of  Leopold  I)  of  Austria,  and 
finaltj  iHshop  of  Wiener -Neustadt.  He  died  March 
13, 1693.  He  was  a  skilful  diplomatist  rather  than  a 
great  theolojnan,  and  as  S4ich  devoted  yean  of  zeatuus 
effort  to  the  task  of  winning  back  the  I'roieslania,  more 
particulirty  the  I'mlestanls  of  Hunjrary  and  (icrmany, 
to  the  Komish  Church.  The  period  seemed  ravomblc 
for  such  an  undertaking,  because  many  of  the  courts  of 
Protestant  Germany  were  awayeil  by  a  spirit  of  Indiff'er. 
ence  to  religion,  while  among  the  people  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  were  weary  of  the  incemuil  polemical 
encunnters  oT  theological  zealots  in  every  department 
of  the  Church.  Spinota  believed  that  peaceful  negoti- 
ation michl  accompliih  what  violent  nieaaares  had 
failed  (o  effect;  and  in  1671,  after  conference  with  the 


which  wcp 

of  the  emperor's  endorsement,  but  also  witb  much  di»- 
ttlJa^  He  found  a  moat  fivonble  teception  in  Hano- 
ver, whoae  mlera  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  whoae 
leading  theologian,  Molanus  (q.  v.),  and  leading  philoa- 
opher,  Leibniti  (q.  v.),  were  bolh  inclined  to  favor  the 
propoaed  union.  In  IG83  ^ioola  personally  offered  the 
fijUoivlngconceasinna,  which,  however,  were  not  in  writ- 

prieals,  and  non-alienation  of  spiritual  properties  which 
had  been  secularised;  suspenaion  of  the  decreea  of 
Trent,  and  consent  that  the  " Xeo-Caiholica'  ahoiild 
not  be  obliged  to  make  formal  retraction,  and  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  participation  in  ■  general  council, 
for  which  praviaiun  waa  to  be  made.  In  return,  the 
IVotestants  were  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  uf  the 
pope.  Molann*  thereupon  convened  a  conference  of 
theuloftiana,  which  drew  up  a  memorial  in  roponse  to 
Spinola  (Ct'uon  de  Bouvtt  [ed.  Venailles],  xxv,  SOo, 
Begule/  area  Cirulianorum  Omniuia  Ecdaitaliean  Re- 
tt fnnh  a  further  tractate,  in  the 
'■  propoaition  [Mtthodai  Rt- 
Itr  Romanoi  it  Pralatamla). 

taken  by  either  Church.  Bowuet,  for  example,  piditely 
received  the  paperi  which  were  tranaoiilted  to  him,  and 
then  ignored  their  existence;  and  when  subseqiieiilly 
Leibnitz  and  Iklolanus  corresponded  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  he  plainly  rejected  Spinola's  lenna, 
and  demanded  unconditional  submission  to  the  pope  and 
the  Tridenline  Council.  The  landgrave  Ernest  of 
Hessc-Kheinfels,  on  the  other  hand,  anerted  that  the 


of  the  I 


.    Ne- 


id  hia  hopes  of  i 


theologians  with  theii  own  partv. 
nevertheless  carried  on  until  1694,  and 
de  commiasiouer -general  in  charge  of 
ment  throughout  the  empire.  He  re- 
but died  without 


lothel 


«l  any  ail 


bishop  (iraf  of  ISuchheim,  renewed  the  inquiry  at  the 
court  of  HanoTCT  with  reapt^:t  to  a  possible  uniSoation 
of  the  churches,  and  Leibnitz  repealed  hia  endeavor  to 
achieve  a  satisfaciorv  result  through  the  oo-operaiioii 
of  Bnsauet  (1G99-1701),  but  in  vain.  See  UicMler, 
Kirchengiich.  iv,  177-181;  Hering,  Getch.  d.  lirdd. 
Ci'niuiuiwnuale (1838);  ZedliIz,L'niiKmiJ-Lm'ib>*,a.v.; 
the  art.  ijcilKiiz  u.  it  Kirthniieraiiiyaag  in  the  Ci'mu- 
iD[ni,1860,NaB.44and  4a.— Heiiog,  Amf-£iiiyM>p.s.v. 
Splnoia.  Bkniidiot  de  (Barudk),  the  most  ingen- 
ious, acute,  and  remarkable  of  the  metaphysicians  of  the 
17th  cenlur}- ;  equally  uoIMile  for  the  simplicity,  diiin- 
terestednrss,  and  purity  of  his  life,  and  fur  the  rigor- 
ous form  and  unhesitating  audacity  of  his  speciiUlions. 
"  Everything  in  Spinoza  appears  extraordinari-,'' aaya 
Saiaset — "  himaelf,  his  style,  and  his  philosophy."  Thete 
is,  perhapa,  no  other  instance  of  a  philosopher  who  >■> 
completely  developed  and  systematiieil  his  scheme  a* 
to  leave  scarcely  ihe  poasibilily  of  addition  or  change. 
Others  have  been  mote  original  in  their  principles; 
scarcely  any  hare  been  more  self-Inspired  in  their  de- 
ductions and  in  the  organization  of  their  systems.  None 
hare  been  more  sincere,  more  earnest,  and  more  assured 
in  their  procedure.  None  have  more  eonfldently  as- 
■umed  their  premises;  none  have  mom  rigidly  porsoed 
the  consequences  of  their  data  to  Iheirextremost  multai 
Spinoza  left  no  ilisciples.  He  has  had  few  foliotreta, 
anil  hardly  a  single  imitator.  Yet  he  was  ■  power  in 
the  realm  of  abslract  thought,  and  remains  a  landmark 
in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy.  He  picsicd  Ihe  tenden- 
cies of  hia  predeceasora  far  beyond  their  ventum.  Ha 
IB  a  terrorand  a  lormentlo  the  nextgeneration.  He 
lercised  a  potent  influence  on  metapbyucal  piogfcM, 
I  by  making  discoveries,  but  by  provoking  eager, 
d  tno  ollen  virulent,  antagonism.  For  a  ceninry  lbs 
mc  as  well  as  the  dogmas  of  Spinoza  weK  itgatded 
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with  unmitigated  abhoirenoe.  He  was  denoonced  from 
the  pulpit  on  erery  possible  occasion.  He  was  present- 
ed as  an  object  of  bitter  contempt  in  pamphlet  and  es- 
say and  ponderous  volume.  Bayle  held  him  up  to  the 
scorn  of  his  readers  as  "  a  systematical  atheist."  Leib- 
nitz, gentle  to  all  othen,  had  little  gentleness  for  him, 
and  constructed  his  own  philosophy  to  refute  his  errors 
and  to  correct  the  tendencies  of  his  scheme.  Berkeley 
endeavored  to  rectify  and  Christianize  his  theory  of 
mind  and  of  matter;  and  Hume  imitateil  his  assump- 
tions and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  deductions.  For 
coherence  of  logical  evolution,  for  unshrinking  and  un- 
dcviating  misapplication  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  speculative  topics,  for  impassive  and  colorless 
reasoning  in  abstract  formulas,  for  fearlessness  in  the 
acceptance  of  conclusions,  no  other  ontologist  can  be 
compared  to  Spinoza.  The  peril  threatened  by  his  doc- 
trines justified  the  fervor  of  resistance  with  which  they 
were  encountered.  It  did  not  excuse  the  bitterness  and 
intemperance  with  which  they  and  their  author  were 
assailed.  A  milder  and  justcr  criticism  has  in  later 
years  been  manifested.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger 
that  the  vicious  tendencies  of  his  S}'stem  may  be  insuffi- 
ciently apprehended  in  the  kindlier  consideration  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  innocent  and  free  from  blame,  and 
who  was  fearfully  misled  in  his  ardent  prosecution  of 
truth  by  devious  and  mistaken  paths.  The  approach 
and  the  recent  occurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  Spino- 
za's death,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  revived  in- 
terest in  the  man  and  in  his  labors.  Treatises  on  his 
life  and  doctrine  were  multiplied.  His  works  were  re- 
published with  diligent  care.  New  and  unedited  frag- 
ments were  discovered  and  given  to  the  world.  At  the 
bicentenary  celebration  at  the  Hagne  he  was  com- 
memorated, in  a  striking  address,  by  Ernest  Renan,  in 
some  respects  his  counterpart  in  the  19th  century.  The 
praise  of  one  who,  living,  and  long  after  death,  had  been 
contemned  of  nearly  all  men  went  abroad  into  every 
land,  and  found  sympathizing  echoes  wherever  it  went. 
These  alternate  fits  of  chill  and  fever  are  frequent  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  such  a  philosopher  as 
Spinoza,  unmeasured  praise  is  even  more  alarming  than 
unmitigated  censure.  What  is  required  is  a  cool  and 
just  estimate,  which  shall  explain  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  his  philosophy— shall  expose  its  invalidity  and 
its  mischievous  tendency,  and  shall  yet  deal  tenderly 
with  the  great  thinker,  and  acknowledge  the  serene 
virtues  of  the  man.  It  would  be  a  fearful  judgment  for 
the  soberest  and  soundest  of  reasoners  if  they  were  held 
responsible  for  all  their  thoughts  and  for  all  the  possible 
tendencies  of  their  thoughts.  Something  of  the  mercy 
which  all  men  may  require  should  be  shown  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  fellow-men  when  their  speculations— hon- 
est, and  free  from  malice  or  intention  to  misguide — wan- 
der most  widely  and  most  hazardously  from  the  truths 
that  we  revere  and  the  dogmas  that  we  regard  as  ortho- 
dox. 

I.  Life, — Baruch  van  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, then  the  great  commercial  city  of  Holland,  on 
Nov.  24, 1632.  It  was  a  strange  nativity  fur  a  philos- 
opher. He  was  a  queer  product  in  the  land  of  dikes 
and  canals,  polders  and  docks,  and  in  a  community  of 
money-making  Dutch  traders.  The  time,  too,  was  a 
strange  one  for  the  appearance  of  a  contemplative  re- 
cluse. The  Continent  was  involved  in  wars  of  religion, 
wars  of  succession,  and  wars  of  ambition.  Germany 
was  convulsed  and  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
which  had  not  run  out  half  its  dreadful  course.  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  had  fallen  a  week  or  \\so  before.  Dis- 
cords, uproars,  contentions,  were  abroad  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Spinoza  was  bom  of  a  pure-blooded  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  had  left  Portugal  and  sought  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  refuge  from  religious  persecution.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  dwelt  in  a  good 
house  near  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  where  dealers  in 
old  clothes  and  junk  now  congregate;  but  the  locality 
was  then  a  respectable  and  segregated  part  of  the  city. 


It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  between  the  Amstel 
and  the  present  network  of  docks  about  the  Eastern 
Basin.  The  young  Israelite,  **  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile,*'  early  gave  evidence  of  the  quickness  and  perspi- 
cacity of  his  genius;  but  he  was  fragile  in  health  and  in 
frame.  As  he  exhibited  great  avidity  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language,  he  was  initiated  into  its 
mysteries,  and  was  favored  with  the  instructions  of 
Francis  van  den  Ende,  subsequently  a  political  refugee  in 
France,  and  ultimately  executed  in  that  country  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  practices.  Van  den  Ende  had  a 
daughter  without  grace  of  form  or  feature,  but  cultivated, 
sprightly,  and  intellectual,  who  is  represented  as  having 
secured  the  devotions  of  her  father's  pupil.  The  story 
has  been  rejected  as  a  legend,  on  the  ground  of  the  girl's 
juvenilit}'.  It  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  boy's; 
but  malitia  suppkt  cBiatem,  Whether  true  or  not,  there 
was  no  repetition  of  Abelard  and  Eloise.  This  remains 
the  solitary  charge  of  amatorj'  inclinations  brought 
against  Spinoza.  From  such  suspicions  he  is  even 
freer  than  Gibbon.  After  having  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Latin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew,  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  rabbi  Morteira.  The  froits  of  these  studies  were 
revealed  after^vards  in  the  Tractatus  Theohffka-politi'- 
ctu,  A  predisposition  to  scepticism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  implanted  in  his  mind  by  his  teacher,  Van  den 
Ende.  His  theological  inquiries  were  certainly  not 
prosecuted  in  a  submissive  or  credulous  spirit.  He  bad 
an  absorbing  and  undivided  love  of  tmth,  or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  trath.  He  pursued  his  speculations  and 
deductions  with  entire  fearlessness  and  sincerity;  he 
accepted  their  results  with  perfect  conviction.  He  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture and  of  the  Hebrew  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age, 
and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  special  attachment  for 
Maimonidcs.  He  was  thus  led  to  a  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  dog- 
mas of  his  hereditar>*  creed.  He  accordingly  contracted  a 
repugnance  to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  synagogue, 
and  a  distaste  for  theological  investigation  within  the 
lines  of  Mosaism.  He  turned  aside  from  this  severe 
mistress  to  the  easier  yoke  of  philosophy,  which  al- 
lowed ampler  range  for  the  divagations  of  his  restless 
mind.  While  still  undecided,  he  fell  in  with  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  from  which  he  afterwards  declared  him- 
self to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
It  was  a  memorable  contact  and  a  notable  admission. 
He  was  particularly  stmck  with  the  position  of  Des 
Cartes  that  nothing  should  be  accepted  as  true  without 
sufficient  reasons.  This,  of  course,  precluded  any  child- 
like and  uncritical  reception  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Targum  and  the  Cabala,  and  any  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  **  walks  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."  He  became  meditative,  re- 
served, retiring,  self-contained.  Such  he  was^  probably, 
by  natural  temperament.  The  mind  that  broods  over 
recondite  speculations,  whose  ^  thoughts  wander  through 
eternity,"  and  whose  habitual  associations  are  with  the 
abstract,  the  impalpable,  and  the  divine,  narrows  its 
communion  with  men,  and  finds  few  companions  to 
share  or  to  welcome  its  abstmse  deductions  or  imagina- 
tions. He  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
Jewish  doctors;  he  rarely  attended  the  services  of  the 
synagogue ;  he  became 

*'Pnrcu8  deorum  cnltor  et  iufreqnens, 
Insnnieiitis  dnm  sapieutisB 
Coniiultus.** 

The  suspicions  and  the  anger  of  his  despised  coreligion- 
ists were  aroused.  Their  fanaticism  was  inflameil  by 
the  apprehended  loss  of  a  brilliant  votary.  Nor  was  in- 
dignation diminished  b}'  the  fear  that  he  purposed  giv- 
ing his  adhesion  to  Christianity.  This  he  never  did. 
He  always  spoke  reverently  and  dispassionately  of  the 
New  Covenant;  but  Christianity,  as  an  authoritative 
creed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  he  elaborated  for  himself.    Spinoza  belonged  to 
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that  claas  of  eminent  thinkers— like  Grotius,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Kant— who  were  profoundly  religious  in  spir- 
it, but  not  confined  within  formal  theological  bounda- 
ries. The  Jews  were  so  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their 
aect — so  desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  their  religion — that  they  offered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  ilorins  to  remain  with  them,  and  to 
attend  the  synagogue  occasionally.  The  bribe  was  re- 
fused. It  was  addressed  to  a  spirit  never  mercenar)% 
and  more  likely  to  be  repelled  than  attracted  by  pecun- 
iary temptations.  As  he  could  not  be  seduced  by 
gain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  permanent- 
ly out  of  the  way.  As  he  came  from  the  theatre  or 
from  the  old  Portuguese  synagogue — for  the  accounts 
differ — an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  He 
preserved  the  vestments  which  had  been  pierced  by  the 
murderer's  dagger. 

**  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  !** 

Corruption  and  violence  having  equally  failed  to  pre- 
vent Spinoza's  desertion  of  the  synagogue,  he  was  sol- 
emnly cut  off  from  the  chosen  people.  The  excommu- 
nication seems  to  have  severed  him  from  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  he  was  reduced  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  The  Jewish  law  has  always  required 
the  acquisition  of  some  handicraft  as  an  assured  means 
of  support  in  case  of  necessity.  Spinoza,  accordingly, 
kamed  the  art  of  grindmg  optical  glasses,  and  depend- 
ed upon  this  for  his  future  maintenance.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  drawing.  He  withdrew  from  Amster- 
dam, where  all  his  surroundings  were  embarrassing,  and 
found  a  lodging  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  How 
long  ho  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
city  is  uncertain.  In  1664  he  removed  to  Rhinsburg,  a 
small  place  between  Leydcn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  there  a  mean  and  sluggish  stream,  muddying 
through  the  fat  and  hollow  land.  He  remained  at 
Rhinsburg  through  the  winter,  and  then  changed  his 
abode  to  Voorburg,  a  small  town  three  miles  from  the 
Hague.  Some  three  years  thereafter  he  was  induced  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  Hague  itself,  where  he 
apent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  time 
of  bis  departure  from  Amsterdam  his  existence  passed 
in  secluded  industry,  mechanical  and  philosophical.  )3y 
grinding  lenses  for  optical  instruments — an  occupation 
much  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of  telescopes 
and  microscopes— he  secured  a  very  modest  but  inde- 
pendent support.  Tlie  rest  of  his  time  was  assiduously 
employed  in  meditating  his  metaphysical  scheme,  or 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  the  few  friends  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy,  or  with  admiring  visitors. 

The  onlv  incidents  in  this  monotonous  life  which  de- 
serve  mention  are  his  visit  to  Utrecht  to  meet  the  great 
Conde,  and  his  refusal  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg. 
The  first  occurrence  was  due  to  an  invitation  from  Stoupe, 
a  Swiss  colonel,  commandant  in  UtrsXht  during  Lcmis 
XIV's  Dutch  war.  Stoupe  sent  Spinoza  a  passf^ort 
through  the  French  lines,  accompanied  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  prince  de  Conde's  solicitude  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Conde  was  in  Utrecht  in  1672,  but  he 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist,  received 
at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  the  Hebrew  philosopher,  and  he  set  off"  for  his 
seat  at  Chantilly  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  Spi- 
noza, however,  after  some  delay,  accepted  Stoupc's  in- 
vitation, perhaps  with  the  hope  of  a  secure  refuge  in 
France  in  case  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Holland  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions.  He  did  not  see  Conde,  who  had 
led  Utrecht  before  his  arrival  When  he  got  back  to 
the  Hague,  he  found  much  fermentation  among  the 
people,  who  regarded  his  visit  to  the  French  quarters 
as  the  visit  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  proof  of  treasonable  nego- 
tiations. Van  der  Spyck,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  the 
time,  was  alarmed  by  the  popular  commotion,  and  by 
the  menace  of  danger  to  his  house  and  to  his  lodger. 
Spinoza  reassured  him,  stating  thai  he  could  satisfacto- 
rily explain  his  journey  to  Utrecht;  but  that  if  the 


rabble  approached  the  door,  he  would  go  straight  t« 
them,  even  if  they  should  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  they 
had  torn  the  De  Witts.  The  massacre  of  the  De  Witts 
occurred  on  Aug.  22,  1672.  Conde  was  wounded  on 
June  12  in  that  year.  Thus  the  proximate  date  of  Spi- 
noza's visit  to  Utrecht  may  be  determined. 

The  second  incident  was  the  offier,  in  1673,  of  a  pro- 
fessorship by  the  elector-palatine*  The  invitation  was 
conveyed  in  the  most  gratifying  and  flattering  manner. 
The  chair  of  philosophy  was  o^red.  Entire  freedom 
of  speculation  was  accorded,  on  the  understanding  that 
there  should  be  no  offence  to  the  recognised  religion. 
It  was  a  strange  proposal,  with  a  strange  condiuon. 
It  displayed  the  toleration  of  rationalistic  tendencies 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Germany  in  our  day.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  Spinozism  could  be  taught 
without  grave  infringement  of  any  form  of  Christianity. 
The  invitation  was  declined  in  a  graceful  and  piquant 
manner,  because  Spinoza  had  no  disposition  to  teach 
instead  of  studying  philosophy,  could  not  determine  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  conceded,  and  preferred  the  quiet 
of  his  private  and  solitary  life  to  distinctions  and  emol- 
uments. 

This  retired  and  equable  existence  was  bis  delight. 
It  was  never  broken  at  the  Hague,  except  by  intem- 
perate denunciations  of  his  supposed  opinions,  which 
amused  more  than  they  disquieted  him,  though  they 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  Ethics  and  other  lucu- 
brations to  the  public.  The  clamor  which  had  been 
raised  in  Holland  and  throughout  Europe  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  TractatuB  Theologico-poHiicua^  and  the 
apprehension  of  louder  clamor  and  more  vehement  op- 
position, induced  him  to  withhold  his  Ethict  from  the 
world,  when  already  preparing  to  give  it  to  the  press. 

The  later  years  of  Spinoza  were  rendered  easy  and 
comfortable  by  a  modest  annuity  bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  friend.  He  had  declined  the  chair  at  Heidclbei^ 
without  regard  to  its  revenues.  He  refused  to  dedicate 
a  treatise  to  Louis  XIV,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  roy- 
al pension.  Simple,  upright,  independent,  incorrupti- 
ble, self-sustained,  of  few  and  humble  wants,  he  declined 
all  favors  which  might  in  any  way  compromise  his  per- 
fect moral  and  intellectual  freedom.  Yet  in  his  later 
years  he  was  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  his 
own  labor,  and  was  remitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
tranquil  speculative  activity.  Simon  De  Vriea,  of  Am- 
sterdam, presented  him  with  two  thousand  florins,  to 
enable  him  to  live  more  at  his  ease.  He  rejected  the 
gift,  saying  that  he  had  no  need  of  it,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  so  large  a  sum  would  certainly  interfere  with 
his  studies.  When  Simon  approached  his  end,  he  de- 
termined to  bequeath  all  his  worldly  goods  to  Spinoza, 
being  himself  without  wife  or  child.  Spinoza  remon- 
strated with  his  friend,  maintaining  that  the  estate 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  decedent's  brother  at  Schiedam. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  on  the  condition  that  the 
brother  should  bestow  a  pension  for  life  on  Spinoza. 
Five  hundred  florins  a  year  was  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  heir.  Spinoza  pronounced  the  sum  excessive, 
and  insisted  on  its  reduction  to  three  hundred  florins. 
So  small  a  sum  sufficed  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  truly  philosophic  wants. 

Spinoza  was  small  in  frame,  lean,  sickly,  and  for  twen- 
ty years  threatened  with  consumption.  His  habits  were 
always  singularly  abstemious,  but  care  and  watchfid- 
ness  in  regard  to  his  diet  were  required  in  his  later  life. 
Death  came  to  him  gently  and  unexpected.  One  Sun- 
day, in  February,  1677,  when  his  hosts  retumeil  home 
from  the  afternoon  services,  they  found  him  de.id,  and 
the  physician,  in  whose  presence  he  had  died,  departed. 
He  had  come  down  stairs  at  noon,  and  had  conversed 
freely  with  them  in  regard  tjo  the  morning  sermon  which 
they  had  heard.  Unseemly  litigation  sprang  up  over 
his  remains,  and  after  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  ground.  Petty  accounts  for  shaving,  for  furnish- 
ing clruga,  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  of  his  beggarly 
chattels,  were  hastily  and  urgently  presented.    Hb  sia- 
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ter  Rebecca,  who  seems  to  have  utterly  slighted  him 
while  alive,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  effects,  but 
refused  to  pay  his  small  debts  without  being  assured 
that  a  surplus  would  be  left  after  this  were  dune.  All 
claims  were  paid  by  De  Tries,  of  Schiedam,  who  seems 
also  to  have  defrayed  th^  funeral  expenses.  His  prop- 
erty was  sold  by  public  vendue,  and  brought  only  three 
hundred  and  ninety  florins  and  fourteen  sous,  after  de- 
ducting some  ten  florins  for  the  expenses  of  sale.  It 
consisted  of  a  meagre  supply  of  plain  clothing,  two 
silver  buckles,  a  few  books  and  stamps,  some  polished 
glasses  and  implements  for  polishing  them,  lie 
left  behind  what  was  more  than  worldly  wealth— the 
memory  of  a  pure,  simple,  unambitious,  modest,  and 
innocent  life,  industriously  employed  in  high  and  ear- 
nest speculation,  void  of  olTence  towards  God  or  man, 
except  for  that  most  dangerous  of  all  offences — sincere 
but  pernicious  error  in  regard  to  the  highest  principles 
and  to  tlie  highest  objects  of  human  interesu  What 
finite  mind  shall  undertake  to  weigh  in  the  balance  hon- 
esty of  motive  and  sincerity  of  conduct  against  intel- 
lectual delusions?  Spinoza  was  buried  with  decent 
respect  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21, 1B77. 

II.  Works, — There  is  inevitable  perplexity  and  con- 
fusion in  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Spino- 
za with  any  design  of  exhibiting  their  chronological  suc- 
cession or  the  development  of  his  philosophical  views. 
His  most  important  productions  were  not  given  to  the 
world  till  after  his  death,  and  some  have  been  discov- 
ered and  edited  onlv  in  recent  vears.  But  one  work  of 
any  note  was  published  by  himself.  Vet,  before  its  pub- 
lication, his  most  characterisiic  tenets  were  already  en- 
tertaincil  by  him,  and  were  gradually  moulding  them- 
selves into  shape,  and  receiving  further  development 
and  increascil  precision  till  the  very  moment  of  his 
death.  Taking  his  collected  works  as  they  arc  now 
presented  to  us,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  the  dates 
at  which  his  conclosions  were  reached,  or  to  indicate 
the  relation  in  time  which  they  bear  to  the  general  body 
of  his  doctrine.  This  uncertainty,  however,  is  rendered 
less  annoying  by  the  remarkable  consonance  or  consist- 
ency, or,  rather,  by  the  inflexible  rigidity  and  dry  pre- 
cision, of  his  system  from  its  first  conception  to  its  final 
exposition.  His*  Ethics  constitutes  his  philosophy  prop- 
er. They  had  been  commenced  before  his  first  published 
work,  though  they  were  not  published  till  aftjcr  he  had 
passed  away.  About  the  same  time  with  their  con- 
ception was  printed  his  first  work,  a  summary  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  this  the  gcomctncal  proced- 
ure, so  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  so 
rigorously  but  provokingly  employed  in  his  JCthictf  is 
already  used.  Before  either  of  these  works  was  com- 
posed, he  had  pntbably  written  his  short  tractate  On 
Godj  Man,  and  I/appinesSf  which  was  edited  for  the  first 
time  in  ver>'  late  years.  In  this  recently  recovered  pro- 
duction are  already  discernible  the  cardinal  principles 
more  fully,  and  in  some  respects  diversely,  elaborated 
in  his  later  treatises.  It  would  appear  that  Spinoza's 
philosophy  revealed  itself  to  him,  in  its  first  manifesta- 
tion, virtually  such  as  it  was  in  its  ultimate  realization. 
It  is  so  simple  in  essence,  though  so  elaborate  in  detail, 
that  this  may  well  have  been  so.  There  was  no  elas- 
ticity, no  mutability,  in  the  essential  thought,  and  there- 
fore growth  or  serious  alteration  was  foreign  to  ita  nat- 
ure. The  geometrical  procedure  was  in  intimate  har- 
mony with  this  changeless  character  of  principle  and 
reasoning,  and  its  adoption  may  have  as  readily  prede- 
termined the  philosophy  as  have  been  induced  by  it. 
Of  courne,  under  these  circumstances,  the  chronological 
order  of  the  production  of  the  several  works  of  Spinoza, 
or  even  of  their  rudimentary  contemplation,  ceases  to  be 
of  any  marked  philosophical  import,  and  his  chief  works 
may  Itc  noted  simply  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
In  1 GG3,  when  Spinoza  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was 
issued  from  the  press  Rennti  Des  Cartes  Principiorum 
P/iiiosophite  Pars  1  et  II  More  Geometrico  Demonstrata, 
He  had  already  exchanged  his  Hebrew  name  otBaruch 


for  the  Latin  name  of  Benedict,  This  treatise  was  mere- 
ly a  synopsis  and  logical  presentation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  friend.  It  is  no 
fiart  of  his  own  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Spinoza's  metaphysical  career  began  with 
a  systematizatiouof  Cartesianism,aud  that  the  geomet- 
rical method  is  employetl  in  his  earliest  publication. 
The  dawn  of  his  peculiar  dogmas  may  also  be  detected 
in  it.  In  1G70  appeared  his  Tractaivs  TkeoU^ico-po- 
liticus,  which  aroused  a  storm  of  violent  denunciation, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  being  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  prince  of  atheists.  To  this  trea- 
tise attention  was  necessarily  confined  in  his  own  day, 
as  it  was  the  oidy  exhibition  of  his  views  offered  to  the 
public;  but  there  was  no  reason  for  its  engrossing  so 
exclusively  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  century. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  polemics  should  have  attached 
themselves  chiefly  to  this  work,  for  it  is  much  more  lev- 
el to  the  general  apprehension  than  either  the  Ethics  or 
the  Refonnaiion  of  the  Understanding,  as  it  deals  not 
with  the  rarefied  abstractions  of  ontology,  but  with  the 
received  notions  in  regard  to  prophecy,  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  kindred  topics 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  The 
Tractatus  Theoloffico-politicus  was  pure  and  bold  ra- 
tionalism. It  was  to  the  17th  centnry  what  Strauss's 
L^e  of  Jesus  has  been  to  the  19th ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  only  the  development  of  the  former. 
It  is  true  that  genuine  Spinozism  is  implied  in  this  work ; 
but  this  is  not  its  prominent  characteristic.  The  most 
obvious  points,  which  at  once  provoked  antagonism,  are 
briefly  indicated  by  Henry  Oldenburg  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  15, 1G75.  He  specifies  the  confusion  of  God  with 
nature,  the  rejection  of  the  authority  and  worth  of  mir- 
acles, the  concealment  of  his  views  of  the  incantation, 
of  the  satisfaction,  and  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  These 
important  subjects  are,  however,  not  what  is  most  prom- 
inent in  the  treatise,  whose  special  purpose  is  expressed 
in  its  full  title:  A  TheohgicO'poliiical  Treatise, contain- 
ing  Several  IHssertations,  in  tchick  ii  is  Shown  that  the 
Freed*  in  of  Philosophy  is  not  only  Compatible  with  the 
Mainttuance  of  Piety  and  with  Public  Tranquillity,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  Violated  without  Violating  at  the  same 
time  both  Piety  and  Public  Tranquillity,  The  work  was 
a  revelation  of  the  general  movement  of  the  century. 
In  1644  John  Milton  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  preaa 
in  his  Areopagitica ;  in  1G47  Jeremy  Taylor  produced 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  advocating  freedom  of  relig- 
ious ministrations ;  in  1670  appeared  Spinoza's  Tracta- 
tus Theologico-poliiicus,  urging  unrestricted  freedom  of 
philosophy,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  In  1689  Locke  published  the 
first  of  his  Inters  on  Toleration,  urging  entire  religious 
freedom.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  were  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  the  freethinkers.  Spinoza's  trea- 
tise may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  uocas  an  abnormal  phenomeDon. 
Spinoza  was  only  one  of  a  throng : 

"  he  nbove  the  rest« 
lu  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 

...  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  treatise,  signifi- 
cant as  they  arc.  They  are  not  Spinoza's  philosophy, 
though  they  are  concomitants  of  his  philosophy.  The 
treat'uie,  though  first  in  onler  of  publication,  was  a  con- 
sequence rather  than  a  cause  of  his  philosophy,  which 
was  not  fairly  exhibited  during  his  lifetime.  Tlic  Eth- 
ica,  which  is  his  philosophy,  was  apparently  constructed 
between  166*2  and  1665,  but  not  published  till  1677,  among 
his  Oj)era  Posthutnti,  which  contained,  besides  his  Trac^ 
tatus  Poltticus,  his  Tractatus  de  Iniellectus  Eniendatione, 
Epistolcs  iJoctorvm  Virorum,and  his  Compendium  Oram* 
matica  Linguae  llebraica.  His  Reformation  of  the  Unr 
derstanding  and  his  Ethics  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  his  Philosophy;  so  will  the  Letters,  as  far  as  may  be 
found  expedient,  for  they  are  chiefly  comments  upop 
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hiB  doctrine.  The  Traetalut  Politicus  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  The  Leviat^n  of  HobbeS|  but  differs  great- 
ly from  it  in  spirit  and  conclusion,  though  largely  ac- 
cordant with  it  in  general  procedure.  Hobbes  favored 
despotic  authority.  Spinoza  upheld  reg^ilated  and  ra- 
tional freedom  under  every  form  of  goveniment.  Arbi- 
trary restraints  were  foreign  to  his  mental  and  moral 
habits,  and  had  been  rendered  repugnant  to  him  by  the 
bitter  experiences  of  himself  and  of  his  teacher,  Van  den 
Ende.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  requires  no  further  com- 
memoration. Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  Spinoza.  Some  of  them  have 
been  lost.  A  number  of  marginal  notes  have  been  pre- 
served and  published.  A  little  treatise  of  much  interest 
was  discovered  and  printed  several  years  ago.  This 
is  the  Korte  Verhandelinff  van  God,  de  Meruch  en  deszelf* 
WeUtnnd,  It  is  presen,'ed  in  the  Dutch  version,  not  in 
the  original  text.  The  chief  value  of  the  essay  is  that 
it  contains  clear  indications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  and  gives  the  earliest  view  of  them.  It  was 
probably  composed  before  1661;  possibly  as  early  as 
1654-5.  In  the  latter  case,  Spinoza  would  have  been 
only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  at  the  time.  It  thus 
reveals  the  precocity  of  his  scheme  and  the  singular 
consistency  of  his  intellectual  development.  The  chron- 
ological order  of  Spinoza's  works  thus  appears  to  have 
been  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  order  of  publi- 
cation. There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  indication  in 
the  development  of  his  philosophy.  His  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  first  settled,  then  principles  discov- 
ered for  them,  then  definitions  and  axioms  invented,  and 
then  demonstrations  devised,  l^is  will  explain  the  er- 
ror of  the  dogmas,  the  arbitrariness  and  invalidity  of  the 
premises,  and  their  singularly  logical  evolution  into  the 
anticipated  results. 

HI.  PhUosopky, — ^With  an  author  so  systematic  as 
Spinoza,  so  curious  in  the  establishment  of  all  details,  so 
methodically  scrupulous  in  their  demonstration  and  con- 
catenation, it  is  impossible  to  deal,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  otherwise  than  by  a  summary  treatment  of  his 
most  distinctive  principles.  A  full  and  formal  exam- 
ination would  demand  as  close  and  as  minute  a  criticism 
as  was  bestowed  by  Leibnitz  upon  Locke's  £*May  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Book  by  book,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  would  have  to  be  tested.  For  such  a  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  room  here.  A  birdVeye  view  must 
suffice.  The  details  of  any  philosophy  are,  however,  of 
secondary  importance.  If  correctly  established,  they 
flow  of  necessity  from  the  principles;  if  incorrectly  de- 
duced, they  may  discredit  the  philosopher,  but  they  are 
no  fair  exhibition  of  the  philosophy,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  a  brief  estimate  of  its  character  and  value. 
The  method  is  the  chief  concern.  The  principles  come 
next,  and  they  are  usually  determined,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  tlie  method.  All,  then,  that  can  be  attempted 
at  present  will  be  to  point  out  the  characteristic  pro- 
cedure of  Spinoza,  and  hb  fundamental  principles. 
These  determine  and  distinguish  the  philosophy,  in  its 
essence,  its  type,  and  its  worth.  For  the  purpose  con- 
templated two  of  Spinoza's  works  will  suffice — the  Ref' 
ormation  of  the  Underatandinrfy  which  presents  a  frag- 
mentary view  of  his  method,  and  the  Ethics,  which  con- 
tain liis  philosophy.  The  Tjettera  are  chiefly  elucida- 
tions of  the  doctrine. 

The  treatise  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Understanding 
waa  a  posthumous  work,  and  was  left  a  fragment.  Its 
composition,  in  its  first  draft,  probably  dates  back  to  the 
period  following  the  commencement  of  the  Ethics,  to 
which  work  it  may  serine  as  an  introduction.  Unfin- 
ished as  it  is,  it  may  explain  the  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, the  philosophical  relations,  and  the  philosophical 
procedure  of  its  author.  S|)in()za  had  been  inducted 
into  speculative  pursuits  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Dea  Cartes.  His  first  publication  was  an  abstract  of 
Cartesianism.  He  was  Cartesian  by  descent, Cartesian 
by  intellectual  habit,  and  remained  Cartesian  to  the 
end.     He  was,  indeed,  hyper-Cartesian,  as  Leibnitz  rec- 


ognised. He  only  pnshed  the  Cartesian  method  and 
the  Cartesian*  doctrine  to  their  furthest  consequences. 
There  are  two  leading  dogmas  of  Des  Cartes — one  con- 
cerned with  his  method,  the  other  with  his  doctrine. 
The  former  is  that  a  clear  idea  is  a  true  one,  since  the 
mind  contains  vrithin  itself  the  germs  of  truth,  in  the 
form  of  innate  ideas.  The  latter  is  that  mind  and  mat- 
ter constitute  the  universe,  as  thought  and  extension ; 
that  they  are  entirely  diverse,  and  cannot  act  upon  each 
other.  See  Des  Cartes.  These  two  dogmas  consti- 
tute the  starting-points  of  Spinozism,  in  procedure  and 
in  system.  **To  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"  says  Spinoza,  *Mt  is  sufficient  to  have  a  dear 
idea**  (comp.  Ethics,  pt.  ii,  prop,  xliii).  '*  Ideas  which 
are  clear  and  distinct  can  never  be  false."  What  is 
clear,  then,  is  certain;  what  is  certain,  is  true;  and 
the  mind  is  both  the  source  and  the  judge  of  true  knowl- 
edge. This  is  Cartesianism.  Spinoza  recognised  four 
different  kinds  of  knowledge,  according  to  their  origin 
and  according  to  their  adequacy.  Intuition,  the  high- 
est grade,  is  alone  wholly  satisfactory  (comp.  Ethics,  pt. 
ii,  prop.  xl).  The  influence  of  Platonism  upon  both 
Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  is  here  manifest.  Nothing  fa 
true  which  is  not  presented  as  a  clear  and  adequate 
idea.  A  clear  and  adequate  idea  is  necessarily  tme. 
The  invalidity  of  these  assumptions  need  not  be  insist- 
ed upon.  They  are  the  foundation  of  Spinoza*B  method. 
The  object  of  life  is  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth — of  the  truth  of  being,  of  absolute  truth.  All  oth- 
er aims  are  relatively  unimportAut.  Everything  but 
this  is  merely  secondary.  Worldly  temptations,  world- 
ly enjoyments,  wealth,  power,  honors,  indulgences,  dis- 
tract the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  such  high  contempla- 
tions, and  for  their  earnest  prosecution.  They  should 
be  renounced,  in  order  to  secure  the  serene  tempera- 
ment and  the  unclouded  vision  and  the  nnselfish  devo- 
tion which  the  genuine  pursuit  of  truth  demands.  Thus 
only  can  the  attainment  of  clear,  and  therefore  of  trot, 
ideas  be  expected.  But,  besides  the  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  data  of  reasoning,  the  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles,  and  of  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  such  consequences,  must  be  ac- 
quired. First  principles,  or  disconnected  ideas,  are  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  not  its  body.  All  possible  con- 
sequences are  evolved  from  them,  but  they  mi»t  be 
traced  in  their  relations  and  their  interdependences. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  strictest  reasoning,  without 
suffering  the  interference  of  any  obscnre,  vague,  or  im- 
perfect notions.  Such  reasoning  must  be  distinct  and 
conclusive  in  all  its  stages,  coercive  of  assent,  and  rig- 
idly demonstrative.  The  strictest  form  of  demonstra- 
tion is  geometrical,  hence  geometrical  reasoning  alone 
can  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  true  exposition  of 
true  doctrine.  It  will  be  noted  that  Spinoza  does  not 
pursue  the  course  of  investigation,  but  the  course  of  de- 
velopment. He  always  proceeds  a  priori.  His  prin- 
ciples, whether  admissible  or  not,  are  data,  arc  assump- 
tions. The  sufficient  proof  of  their  truth  with  him  is 
their  lucidity.  Thence  every  position  is  reached  sim- 
ply by  deduction.  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  of  math- 
ematicians, had  luminously  shown  the  inapplicability 
of  mathematical  reasoning  to  unmathematical  topics. 
But  the  Cartesian  dogma  of  clear  ideas  being  necessa- 
rily true  engrossed  the  mind  of  Spinoza,  and  determined 
his  whole  method.  Cartesianism  was  dominant  through- 
out Europe.  The  brightest  minds  were  occupied  in 
questioning  Cartesianism,  in  refuting  objections,  re- 
moving discords,  supplying  deficiencies,  and  assuring  its 
coherence  and  completeness.  In  one  fundamental  re- 
spect Cartesianism  was  unsatisfactory  and  inexplicable. 
There  Mas  a  serious  flaw  in  a  cardinal  doctrine  which 
exacted  redress.  The  universe  consisted  of  thought 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter.  Everj'thing  fell  un- 
der one  or  the  other  category,  or  was  composed  of  both. 
But  mind  and  matter  were  asserted  to  he  whollv  dis- 
tinct  and  incommunicable.  Neither  was  capable  of  act- 
ing on  the  other.    How  were  the  functions  of  life,  the 
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actions  of  rational  beings,  the  conduct  of  creatures  ca- 
pable of  spontaneous  movement,  to  be  accounted  for? 
Here  was  the  knot  which  Cartesianism  could  not  untie, 
which  must  be  untied  before  Cartesianism  could  be 
completely  valid.  The  same  knot,  in  a  disguised  form, 
is  still  perplexing  speculation.  Various  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  were  proposed ;  all  have  proved  extravagant 
and  inadequate.  SeeLKieiiiTZ;  Malebranchb.  Spi- 
noza accepted  the  postulates  of  Des  Cartes,  and  appre- 
ciated the  difficulty  which  rent  Cartesianism  from  crown 
to  sole.  If  he  could  only  obtain  clear  ideas  of  mind 
and  matter,  their  relations  to  each  other  would  be  dis- 
cerned and  the  problem  would  bo  solved.  Blind  and 
matter  constitute  the  universe ;  they  are  variously  con- 
joined ;  they  suffer  concurrent  modttications ;  they  act 
continually  in  harmony,  yet  they  caunut  act  upon  each 
other.  The  only  conclusion  consonant  with  these  posi- 
tions is  that  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same ;  that  they  are  diverse  aspects  of  a  single  ex- 
istence, and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  merely  ap- 
parent and  accidental  differences.  If  the  same,  they 
must  be,  and  must  have  been,  the  same  at  all  times  and 
throughout  all  eteniity,  through  all  their  changes  and 
in  all  their  forms.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  ex- 
plaining their  reciprocal  interaction,  for  there  is  no  inter- 
action. There  is  no  necessity  for  any  divine  pre-ordi- 
nation  or  divine  co-operation  to  bring  about  material 
changes  ^ooincidently  with  mental  determinations,  be- 
cause, as  the  universe  is  reduced  to  absolute  unity,  the 
Divinity  is  itself  embraced  in  that  unity — is,  indeed,  that 
unity.  There  is  inconclusiveness  in  the  reasoning,  no 
doubt;  if  there  were  no  inconclusiveness,  Spinozism 
would  be  true.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Spi- 
noza consciously  pursued  the  course  of  reasoning  here 
presumed,  or  has  anywhere  formally  developed  it.  The 
foundations  of  his  philosophy  are  intuitive,  according 
to  his  own  principles.  But  from  his  essay  on  the  Rtf" 
ormation  of  the  Undei'ttanding^  from  the  constitution  of 
his  Ethici^  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  scheme, 
from  the  Cartesianism  which  fumishe^  his  point  of  de- 
parture, and  the  correction  of  Cartesianism  which  he 
submitted  as  his  system^  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
instinctively  pursued  the  or  a  like  line  of  reasoning. 

Everything  is  thus  swallowed  up  in  the  Divinity. 
God  is  all,  and  all  is  God — not  interchangeably,  for  that 
would  be  materialistic  theism,  which  is  practical  athe- 
ism ;  but  with  the  precedence  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
divine,  and  that  is  idealistic  pantheism.  Things  are 
not  preordained,  or  predetermined,  or  prearranged,  but 
preinvolved.  Whatever  phenomena  arise,  whatever 
changes  occur,  they  are  the  transitory  manifestations 
of  some  moditication  of  the  divine  activitv.  There  is 
mutation  of  accidents,  there  is  no  mutation  of  essence. 
The  waves  swell  and  roar  upon  the  ocean,  the  bubbles 
burst  upon  the  waves,  but  the  ocean  remains  identical- 
ly the  same — 

"Such  as  creation*s  dawn  beheld.'* 

But  there  is  no  creation,  there  is  only  transfiguration 
through  the  incessant  evolution  and  revolution  of  one 
eternal  being.  All  possibilities  are  contained  in  this 
being,  and  all  possibilities  come  into  act,  not  coinci- 
dently  or  contemporaneously,  but  in  diverse  order  and 
position.  There  is  but  one  existence,  one  substance, 
but  infinite  forms.  '*  There  cannot  be,  and  we  cannot 
conceive,  any  other  substance  than  God."  **  Whatever 
is,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be,  nor  can  be  conceived, 
without  God*'  {Ethics f  pt.  i,  prop,  xiv,  xv).  These  are 
foregone  conclusions.  They  are  involved  in  the  third 
and  sixth  definitions  of  the  first  part.  The  definitions 
are  assumptions,  and  arbitrary  assumptions.  Ail  Spi- 
nozism is  latent  in  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  as 
all  possibilities  and  eventualities  are  enclosed  in  the 
Spinozistic  Divinity.  But  Spinoza's  definition  of  sub- 
stance is  altogether  alien  from  the  definitions  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greek  and  other  philosophers.  With 
the  latter,  substance  is  shadowy  and  almost  inappre- 


hensible, the  final  residuum  after  eveiything  conceiva- 
ble has  been  separated  from  the  aggregate  of  accidents, 
properties,  and  other  constituents.  With  Spinoza,  it  is 
the  cause  and  body  of  those  accidents  and  properties, 
and  of  what  else  there  may  be.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
true,  it  is  the  foundation,  the  underlying  aliquid  neces^ 
sarium — rb  vvoKiifuvov,  With  Spinoza  it  is  every- 
thing, with  the  rest  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  conceived. 
From  the  unity  of  substance  and  the  concomitant  uni- 
versality of  the  Divinity,  all  Spinozism  follows  of  neces- 
sity, and  its  pantheistic  character  is  also  a  necessary  ■ 
consequence,  with  or  without  geometrical  deduction. 
We  have  exhibited  only  the  roots  of  the  doctrine ;  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  all  spring  from  them.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
pursue  Spinoza  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  explanations 
already  given  that  the  Efhies  of  Spinoza  include  ontol- 
ogy, psychology,  and  deontology.  The  treatise  is  dis- 
tributed into  five  parts :  I.  On  God ;  II.  On  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  the  Soul;  III.  On  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Passions ;  IV.  On  the  Slavery  of  Man,  or  the 
Strength  of  the  Passions ;  V.  On  the  Power  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  the  Liberty  of  Man.  This  freedom  is 
very  delusive.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  volition  or  of 
action.  The  only  freedom  accorded  by  Spinoza  is  free- 
dom from  other  constraint  than  the  necessities  of  his 
nature  (Ethics^  pt.  ii,  prop,  xlviii ;  pt.  iii,  dcf.  ii,  prop,  ii, 
etc.). 

In  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  Spinoza,  though 
the  validity  of  the  demonstration  may  be  sometimes 
contested,  there  are  many  acute  and  prufound  observa- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  or  more  inspir- 
iting than  his  deduction  and  enforcement  of  every  duty 
and  of  every  virtue  in  the  fifth  part.  There  is  a  nice 
distinction  kietween  Natura  naturarts  and  Natura  na- 
turata  which  has  become  so  celebrated  and  is  oflen  so 
convenient  that  it  should  not  be  left  without  notice 
{Ethics f  pt.  i,  prop,  xxix,  Schol.).  With  Spinoza,  Ka- 
tura  naturans  is  the  divine  snbstance  considered  as  op- 
erating cause;  datura  naturafa  the  divine  substance 
considered  as  effect  or  modification.  With  philosophers 
of  dissimilar  tenets,  Natura  naturans  signifies  nature  in 
her  silent  operation  producing  the  appropriate  results ; 
and  Natura  naturata  the  results  of  such  operation. 

There  is  ample  temptation  for  further  comment  and 
for  abundant  reflection,  but  these  must  be  reluctantly 
renounced.  From  the  brief  survey  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Spinozism,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine 
is  the  purest  and  completest  pantheism — the  purest  in 
every  sense.  It  is  pantheism,  and  has  consequently  af- 
finities and  correspondences  with  all  fashions  of  panthe- 
ism. It  is  inevitably  opp(wed  to  all  revealed  religion, 
yet  it  is  steeped  through  and  through  in  the  Divinity ; 
but  in  an  endless,  formless,  indiscriminate,  im{^)ersonal, 
and  mistaken  Divinity.  It  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  Cartesianism.  It  therefore  instituted  no  sect  and 
invited  no  acolytes.  The  philosophy  became  a  target 
and  a  butt^  and  when  new  forms  of  error  menaced  re- 
ligion it  passed  away,  and  has  been  too  little  remem- 
bered. The  memory  of  the  clear  spirit,  the  noble  nat- 
ure, and  the  unspotted  life  of  Spinoza  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion. 

IV.  Literature, — B.de  Spinoza  Opera  Omnto,ed.Pau- 
lus  (Jena,  1802^);  id.  ed.  Gfrorer  (Stuttg.  1830);  id. 
e<I.  Bruder  (Lips,  1843-46) ;  Saisset,  (Euvrts  de  Spinoza 
(Par.  1842)  j  Prat,  (Euvrts  Completes  de  Sjnnoza  (ibid. 
1866) ;  Van  Vloten,  Ad  B.de  Spinoza  Ojyera  quat  Su- 
persunt  Omnia  Suppl.  (Amst.  1869);  Scbaarsroidt,  B. 
de  Spinoza,  Korte  Verhandeling  ran  O'orf,  de  Mensch  en 
desulfs  Welstand  (ibid,  1869) ;  Sigwart,  B.  de  Spinoza's 
Kurzer  Tractat  von  Gottfdein  Menschen  unddessen  Gliick- 
seligkeit  (Tub.  1870) ;  Spinoza,  Tractaius  Theoioffico-po- 
lilicus  (liond.  1877) ;  J M\etj  Spinoza ,  Dieu,  r/Iomme,et  la 
BeatUude  (Par.  1878) ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.  Crit.  s.  y.  «  Spi- 
noza  ;**  Dietz,  Ben.  von  Spinoza,  nach  Ijeben  und  Lehren 
(Leips.  1783) ;  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (ibid. 
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1785);  Pbllipami,LtbfiiB.  ton  Spinoza  (Maliiih.  1790); 
Htiat,  Rtv.  da  Vtux  .Vomiu,  Hoy. 
dt  PkiL  B.  dt  Spiaaui  (Par.  1836) )  Auerbich,  Spimta, 
«ui  bill.  Roman  (Stullg.  IB3T) ;  iil.  Spinoai,  fin  Dtnitr- 
LAtn  (Muinh.  ISIi5) ;  Thomaa,  Spiaiaa  alt  Mtlaphyri- 
to-(KQnie>b.l84D);  ^ialei, llitt. de la  VitttdeifKii- 
trtM  de  Spinata  (Par.  1S43);  Swnet,  HiU.  da  Spiito- 
ttime;  Heblci,  Spimiui  Ltkrt,  etc  (Berne,  1850) ;  Von 
Orelli,  SpinoutU  Ltbm  tiitd  Ithre  (Ainu,  tH50);  V» 
\l(iUn,  Banch  ^Etpiaoza  (AmaL  1803);  Suwet,  Mai- 
.  aatiidt  tl  Spinoza,  in  the  Rtr.  da  Dtux  Honda,  \96'1; 
Tail  (ler  Linde,  Spinoza,  lein  Lebm,  tic  (GiiitiDg.  1803) ; 
UhmiDn,  Spinoza,  tin  LAtitMid,  etc  (WUnU.  1861); 
Fi«c]ier,  B.  Spinoza'i  Ltira  Had  CAaratltr  ( Uinnh. 
I8Ua)i  NiiurtUson,  S/iinom  H  k  Xalaralitme  Cimltm- 
poraia  (I'ar.  I86G) ;  Janet,  Sjiinaza  tt  U  Spinoiiimr,  in 
tbe  Btv.  dtt  Vmx  Honda,  l8fiT;  Arnold,  A  Word 
Mart  about  Spinoca,  in  MatBiillaa'i  Hag.  1868 ;  Hann, 
Dit  Kthik  Spinozu'i  und  dit  Fhiloiophit  Da  Carirt 
(Innabr.  1876) ;  Camcrer,  Die  Ijkn  Spinota't  (ibiil, 
1877):  Uothicl]i]d[Kabbi],£/Hn<)za(ibiiL1877);Ciii>- 
burg,  /.ebeH  Spiaota'i  (LeipL  187G) ;  Willia,  B.  dt  Spi- 
noza, hit  Elkict,  Lift,  and  Corrapondattx  (Lonri.  1870) : 
Rcnaii,  Addrat  al  the  Oiiening  of  Spinoza'i  Monumtni 
altkf  //agaf,¥eb.2l,lS77.  See  Ibt Can/tmporaiy  lirr. 
March,  1877 ;  /-ond.  Quai:  Rtr.  1877  i  FrDtiKhammer. 
Dit  BtdtHlung  dir  fJinbUdungitraJl  in  dtr  FkHuuiphii 
Kanfi  and  Spinozu'i  (1879) ;  Furet,  BOL  Jad.  iij,  Shi 
•q.     ((J.F.1I.) 

Bpliuter,  a  term  applied  to  an 
in  legal  documents,  arxl  in  binna  oi 
marriagp.  Spinster,  with  the  old 
rcroale  of  apinuer,  aa  wngBter  is  of  ainger,  seimstei  or 
■emtter  of  acamer.  KXbk  Alfred,  in  hia  will,  calla  (he 
male  side  of  his  house  the  spear  ude,  and  the  female 
the  epindle  aide.     The  lerni  is  derived  from  the  old  oc- 


Bplre  (jTiiVd),  an  acutely  pointed  te 

lied  up  to  a  great  beiglil.  It  is  doubtful  whether  iiiy 
very  deciiled  approach  towaida  a  t\aK  was  made  till  a 
coniiderablo  lima  after  the  iiilrodiiction  of  the  Xarman 
acyle:  ac  this  periuJ  spires  were  someCimea  adapted 
both  on  turrcu  and  towers,  and  were  generallr  made  to 
correapoud  with  ibem  in  their  plan.  Thus  the  circular 
it  tbe  east  eud  of  the  Ch  ich  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Oxford  tetminala  in  small 


proponions  compart 
w  in  later  alructures,  and 
n  truth  vcre  lillle  more 
thanpiramidalroars.    The 

whole  of  the  existing  spec- 
—   ~  of  this  date  are  of 


1  Pinnacle  Biahopsrlee  e  __j.,.ii„  _..„  -i„,,_-,~i 
Church  0  oDwalembi  e,  «"'»»"»'  ■>'"«  elmigalcd 
dr  A  D  nso  ••  they  are  later  in  date, 

4.  Than  Chnrch,  near  Cnen.    and  elearlv  led  llie  way  to 
Momiauil7,clr.A.D.10S0.    ih,  spire.' 
As  the  Early  Engliik  style  arose,  considerably  great- 
er elevation  was  ^iven  lo  spires,  although  they  were 
BliU  vei7  freciuently  less  acute  than  they  artervarUs  be- 


A.D.  ItMt 

came,  as  at  Ityhall,  Rutland ;  Bamick  and  Itingatead, 
Nonhamptonshire;  and  Christ  Church  Caihedial,  Ox- 
ford. With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  examples.  s|nre« 
at  this  period  were  always  octagonal;  and  when  nUetd 
on  square  towers,  the  angles  of  the  lower  not  cvvend 
by  the  base  of  the  afure  were  occupied  by  pinnarlea  or 
by  massea  of  mnsoury  maife  to  alope  back  against  the 
apirc.  Ac  tbe  bol- 
iDin  of  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  sides 


Jamba  buili  perpen- 


were  generally  i„- 
tmluced  nn  the  sl- 
ope nings  sre  called 
spire- lights.  The 
top  of  the  spire  ter- 
minated with  a  fln- 


lished 


RiDgataad,dr.: 
b;  the  term  bi'oaek,  the  ni 


being  confine 

parapets  round  their  bases.    Fine  examples  of  spire*  (^ 

"  dale  exist  in  Normandy,  and  at  Bampton  and  Wit- 

Oxfonlahirc,  and  vaiioua  other  places. 

'uring  the  prevalence  cf  tba  Decoralfd  style  sivna 

i  almost,  alwaj'a  very  aente;  they  generally  had  par- 

apels  and  giitlsis  round  them,  though  the  bn)ach  spires 

Northamptonshire.   Decorated  spires  did  not 
crially  from  Early  English  spires,  except  in 
iter  of  the  details  and  the  amount  uf  eiirich- 
mentti,  which  now  began  in  be  introduced  in  profusion. 
often  csrveil  on  the  angles  as  at  Cay- 
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fonned  round  them 
at  different  heights; 
the  o)>ening«  also 
were  more  enrich- 
ed, and  the  pinna- 
cles on  the  angles 
of  the  tower  were 
enlarged,  and  were 
not  unfrequently 
connected  with  the 
spire  by  small  fly- 
ing buttresses. 
Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the 
spires  of  Salisbury 
Cathe<lral  and  of 
St.  Marj-'s,  Oxford. 
In  the  PerptndiC' 
vlar  style  the  same 
general  arrange- 
ment was  contin- 
ue<1,  although  the 
character  of  the 
details  and  enrich- 
ments was  altered 
in  common  with 
those  of  the  other 
features  of  Gothic 
architecture.  At 
this  period  brooch 
spires  appear  to 
have  been  aban- 
Spire.  Cajthorpe.  dr.  18£0.         ^^n^d-at  least,  no 

example  of  one  of  this  date  can  be  referred  to.  The 
forgoing  observations  refer  to  spires  of  stone,  but  they 
were  often  also  made  of  timber  and  covered  either  with 
lead  or  shingles ,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  broach- 
es, but  they  were  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
at  the  base.  Many  specimens  of  timber  spires  covered 
with  shingles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Small  spires  of  open  work,  of  timber,  ore  sometimes 
placed  at  the  cast  end  of  the  naves  of  large  foreign 
churches.  In  some  of  these  the  Lady-bell  (or  Sonctus- 
bell)  is  placed.  The  conjunction  of  a  tower  and  spire 
forms  a  steeple.  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
celebrated  steeples  above  the  ground :  Old  St.  Paul's, 
627  ft.,  Salisbury,  404  ft.;  St.Michacrs,  Coventry,  820 
ft.;  Norwich,  309  ft.;  Louth, 294  ft.;  Chichester,  271  ft.; 
Strasburg,  500  ft.;  Vienna,  441  ft.;  Antwerp,  406  ft.; 
Freiberg,  885  ft.;  Chartrcs,  853  ft.;*  St.  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, 223  ft.)  Glasgow,  225  ft.  The  spire  of  Amiens, 
called  the  golden  steeple,  from  its  gilded  crockets,  is 
422  ft.;  of  Cologne,  510  ft;  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Milan,  355  ft. ;  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  434  ft. ;  Flor- 
ence, 387  ft. ;  and  Segovia,  830  ft. — Parker,  Glogg,  of 
Architecture,  s.  v.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  LUvrg,  Terms; 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Spire,  or  Exupdre,  St.,  first  bishop  of  Bayenx, 
was  born,  according  to  some,  in  Kome,  and  came  to 
Gaul  about  A.D.  68,  with  Denis,  Saturnin,  and  other 
bishops,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  l>een  sent  by  pope 
Clement.  This  opinion,  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux,  is  in  contradiction  with  the  chronology  of  its  bish- 
ops; and  it  is  also  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  writers,  to  fix  the  epoch  of  his  arrival  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  died  about 
405,  and  was  buried  at  the  end  of  Mt.  Phaunus,  where 
he  had  begun  to  preach  the  Chrbtian  faith.  His  re- 
mains, transferred  in  the  16th  century  to  Corbeil, 
where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  memor>',  were 
burned,  Feb.  8,  179,  in  presence  of  the  municipality. 
His  festival  is  on  Aug.  1.-— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

'  Spire  Cross.     In  mediaeval  times  every  church 
•pire  was  crowned  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
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Spire  Cross. 


cross.  Its  form  was 
very  varied,  and  fre- 
quently the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cock 
was  placed  at  the 
top,  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  was  a 
globe,  signifying  the 
influence  and  power 
of  the  cross  over  the 
world.  The  richest  _^ 
examples  of  spire  ^~^*  *f-  Y 
crosses  are  found  in 
France  and  Ger- 
man v.  That  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pu- 
gin,  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut,  is  not  un- 
like the  cross  sur- 
mounting the  spire 
of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. 

Spires,  Diets 
OF.  Spires,  or  Spire 
(Germ,  Speyer;  anc 
NoviomdffuSf  after- 
wards NemHes),  is  a 
city  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Speyerbach  with  the 
Khine,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  German 
emperors,  but  now  greatly  reduced,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  It  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastical history  for  the  meetings  held  there  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

I.  The  first  diet  had  been  ordered  to  convene  Feb. 
1,  1526,  at  Esslingen,  but  was  aftenvards  directed  to 
meet  at  Spires  on  Msy  1.  It  did  not  begin  its  delib- 
erations, however,  until  June  26.  The  situation  at  the 
time  was  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  inasmuch 
as  the  peace  of  Madrid,  concluded  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  the  king  of  France  (January, 
1526),  had  been  broken  by  Francis,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pope.  All  Western  Europe  was  leagued  together  to 
destroy  the  preponderating  power  of  the  imperial  house. 
The  Turks  threatened  to  invade  Gcrmanv,  and  the  Tor- 
gau  alliance  had  compacted  the  Protestant  states  into  a 
formidable  power.  The  Protestant  princes  accordingly 
araumed  a  bold  attitude,  and  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival caused  their  preachers  to  hold  daily  senices,  at 
which  thousands  of  people  were  present.  The  religious 
question  was  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  diet. 
The  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  the  em- 
peror had  determined  to  maintain  the  existing  order  in 
religious  matters  until  a  council  should  arrange  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  demanded  that  new  innovations  agreea- 
ble to  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  Edict 
of  Worms  should  not  be  undertaken,  besides  calling  at- 
tention to  ordinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  empire  and  to  its  needs.  Debates  imme- 
diately ensued,  in  which  the  lay  estates  directed  atten- 
tion towards  the  many  and  notorious  abuses  existing  in 
the  Church,  and  the  imperial  cities  demanded  the  ab- 
rogation of  erroneous  and  dangerous  customs.  They 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when,  if  ever,  a 
general  Christian  council  might  be  convened.  These  ar- 
guments prevailed.  The  complaints  so  presented  were 
given  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  should  alone  be  regarded  as  sacra- 
ments ;  that  the  laity  should  partake  of  the  cup ;  and 
that  the  vernacular  should  be  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  A  second  committee  re- 
ported, advising  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  points 
named  by  the  former  committee,  and,  in  addition,  rec- 
ommending the  abrogation  of  celibacy  and  an  intelli- 
gent preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.     At  thui  point  the 
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oommissionen  introduced  instnictions,  dated  March  28, 
which  prohibited  them  from  accepting  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  diet  that  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
traditional  doctrines  and  uaageSf  and  required  them  to 
promote  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms*  The 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  depart  from  Spires;  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  emperor,  joined  with  the 
counsels  of  his  advisers,  now  led  him  to  employ  more 
conciliatory  language.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand that  he  was  determined  to  win  over  the  Evangel- 
icals with  kindness,  and  to  submit  their  doctrines  to  a 
council  t  and  the  recess  of  the  diet^  dated  August  27,  de- 
creed that  a  universal — or  at  least  a  national — council 
should  be  called  within  a  year^  and  that  in  matters 
treated  of  in  the  Edict  of  Worms  each  state  should, 
during  the  interval,  behave  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
account  to  God  and  the  emperor.  The  Evangelical 
cause  was  thus  accorded  a  season  of  quiet,  during  which 
its  adherents  drew  more  firmly  together,  and  consoli- 
dated the  Church.  See  the  Acta  of  the  diet  in  Luther's 
Werke  (\Valch*s  ed.),  xvi,  2*13  sq.;  Veesenmayer,  Die 
Verkandlunffen  att/dem  Reichstatje  zu  Speyer  im  Jakre 
1526,  etc.,  in  Yater's  Archiv^  1825,  i,  22  sq.;  Kanke, 
Deutsche  Gesch,  ii,354  sq. ;  id.  Fursfen  u.  Volker  von  Sud- 
europoj  ii,  100  sq. ;  Neudecker,  Merkw,  A  kteMtucke  aiu 
dem  ZeUalter  d.  Reformation^  i,  19  sq. 

n.  The  second  Diet  of  Spires  was  occasioned  by  the 
more  favorable  conditions  which  the  political  relations 
of  the  emperor  assumed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  felt 
himself  able  to  enforce  what  was  always  his  real  desire, 
the  repression  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  Germa- 
ny. When  Francis  I  of  France  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
pope  was  induced  to  renew  amicable  relations,  the  coun- 
cil promised  in  the  recess  of  the  Hrst  diet  was  no  longer 
thought  of  by  the  emperor.  He  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  such  disobedience  to  his  commands  as 
was  manifest  in  the  disregard  of  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  asserted  that  the  existing  differences  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith  were  the  occasion  from  which 
sprang  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  He  appointed  com- 
missaries, at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  ordered  the  convening  of  a  diet  afc  Spires,  to 
open  Feb.  1, 1529.  The  date  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  2l8t  of  that  montli ;  but  the  opening  was  delayed 
until  March  15.  The  Komish  party  was  strongly  in 
the  majority,  and  had  been  embittered  by  the  fraud  of 
Pack  (q.  v.),  until  its  members  were  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  emperor's  instructions  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Evangelical  teachings  and  Church  order. 
The  Evangelicals,  as  at  the  first  Diet  of  Spires,  were  de- 
nied the  use  of  a  church,  and  were  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  their  lodgings.  Attendance  on  their  services 
was  prohibited ;  but  congregations  of  over  8000  persons 
were,  nevertheless,  present  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  The  im[)crial  commissaries  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sowing  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  Evan- 
gelicals; and  failing  in  this  purpose,  they  secured  the 
exclusion  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  and  Mem- 
mingen,  where  the  mass  had  been  prohibited. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  commissaries  in  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor's  instructions.  They  abrogated  the  re- 
cess of  the  previous  diet,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it 
had  been  arbitrarily  explained.  The  address  of  the 
commissaries  was  referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  the 
JCvangeltcals  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  was  of 
cuHirse  approved.  The  report  recommended  the  hold- 
ing of  a  council  in  some  German  city,  that  the  mass 
should  be  everywhere  retained,  and  that  it  should  be 
restored  where  it  had  been  set  aside ;  that  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship over  boolis  should  be  exercised;  and,  fuially, 
that  every  form  of  teaching  which  did  not  recognise 
the  real  body  and  bloo<l  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
should  be  prohibited.  The  final  item  was  designe<l  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  a 
single  and  powerful  party,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
propoeed.    Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 


adoption  of  this  report,  and  Eck  and  Faber  (q.  v.)  were 
restieaslv  at  work  to  divide  the  minority.  The  land- 
grave,  assisted  by  Melancthon.  was,  however,  succesa- 
ful  in  uniting  the  Evangelicals  in  support  of  a  declara- 
tion directly  opposed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
all  its  parts.  This  declaration  was  submitted  to  the 
diet  April  12,  and  was  of  course  immediately  rejected 
by  the  Romish  majority;  and  Ferdinand,  in  the  session 
of  April  19,  even  exalted  the  report  of  the  committee 
into  a  recess  of  the  diet,  and  commanded  the  Evangel- 
icals to  submit  to  its  provisions,  as  having  been  fixed 
by  a  majority.  As  the  minority  were  not  prepared  to 
yield  immediately,  he  and  his  associate  commissaries 
left  the  diet.  The  Evangelical  princes  at  once  drew  up 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  Ferdinand  and  in  harmo- 
ny with  their  previous  declaration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
read  immediately  and  publicly  ^  after  which  they  de- 
manded its  incorporation  into  the  recess.  On  the  itA* 
lowing  day  (April  20)  they  transmitted  a  more  extend- 
ed copy  of  their  protest  to  \ht  imperial  commissaries, 
which  was  returned  to  them  by  Feitlinand.  This  inci- 
dent conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Protettants,  The 
protest  set  forth  that  the  Evangelical  princes  and  es- 
tates could  not  sanction  the  revocation  by  a  party  vote 
of  the  recess  passed  unanimously  at  the  last  diet;  that 
their  opponents  had  conceded  the  correctness  of  Evan- 
gelical teaching  in  many  points,  and  could  not  there- 
fore require  its  reject iou  by  those  who  now  received  it; 
that  the  papal  legate  had  acknowledged,  at  the  diet  in 
Nuremberg,  that  the  Church  suffered  from  many  evils 
in  both  bead  and  members,  and  that  consequently  the 
occasion  for  existing  differences  must  be  found  in  Rome; 
as  was  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  complaints 
of  the  German  nation  had  not  yet  been  satisfied.  In 
the  event  that  the  recess  of  the  former  diet  should,  nev- 
ertheless, be  recalled  by  the  partisan  majority,  the  sign- 
ers protested  before  God  that,  for  themselves  and  their 
people,  they  would  "neither  consent  nor  adhere  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  to  the  proposed  decree  in  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  God,  his  holy  Word,  our  right  coo- 
science  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  the  last  decree 
of  Spires."  They  asked  that  the  matter  be  reported  to 
the  emperor,  and  declared  that  they  would  in  the  mean- 
time so  govern  their  actions  that  they  might  be  able  to 
render  account  thereof  to  God  and  the  emperor. 

The  recess  of  the  diet  was  issued  April  22  in  the 
form  already  described ;  and  three  days  later  the  Prot^ 
estant  princes  and  delegates  assembled  in  the  house  of 
Peter  Muderstatt,  deacon  of  St.  John's,  to  draw  up — in 
behalf  of  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  all  who  should 
thereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God — an  appeal  addressed 
to  his  imperial  majesty  and  to  a  free  and  universal  coun- 
cil of  holy  Christenilom.  They  incorporated  in  it  a  re- 
view of  the  action  taken  by  the  diet,  accompanied  with 
the  principal  documents  belonging  to  the  case,  and  de- 
manded immunity  from  all  past,  present,  and  future  vex- 
atious measures.  They  next  resolved  to  send  an  embas- 
sy to  the  em|)eror,  in  order  that  the  reasons  from  which 
they  acted  might  be  truthfully  reported  to  him,  and 
that  he  might  be  conciliated;  and  then  they  quitted 
Spires. 

The  envoys  were  selected  at  a  convention  held  in 
Nuremberg  May,  1529,  and  reached  the  emperor  SepL7. 
They  were,  Alexis  Frauentraut,  secretary  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg;  Michael  von  Kaden,  syndic  of 
Nuremberg;  and  John  Ehingcr,  the  burgomaster  of 
Memmingen.  The  emperor  had  in  the  meantime  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  pope  at  fiaroelona,  June  29, 
and  had  concludcil  peace  with  Francis  I  at  C^mbray, 
Aug.  5,  in  each  instance  binding  himself  to  put  down 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  envoys  immediate- 
ly presented  the  protest,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
Oct.  12  for  the  emperor's  reply,  insisting  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Protestants  to  the  decree  of  the  diet ;  on 
receiving  which  they  at  once  read  the  appeal  of  SptieSy 
and  caused  it  to  be  taken  to  the  emperor,  who  thereupon 
placed  them  under  arrest.    In  Germany,  the  landgraye 
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of  Heflse  bad  given  the  protest  of  Spires  to  the  world  in 
print.  May  5,  1529,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  May  12. 
See  MtUler,  ffist.  vom  d,  tvang,  Stande  Protest  u.  Ap- 
pellation .  .  .  dann  der  darauf  trfdgten  LegcUion  in 
Spanien  an  t,  AfajeU,  Karl  K,  etc.  (Jena,  1705) ;  Jung, 
Getdu  det  Rteichtiagt  zu  Speyer,  1529  (Strasb.  and  Leips. 
1830). 

III.  The  third  Diet  of  Spires  was  convened  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire 
aa  against  the  Turks.  It  was  opened  Feb.  9, 1542.  by 
king  Fertlinaud,  who  ur{;ed  the  importance  of  providing 
aid  against  the  threatening  enemy,  but  was  met  by  the 
Evangelical  estates  with  a  declaration  that  they  would 
vote  no  assistance  save  under  the  condition  that  the 
peace  of  Katisbon  (1541)  should  be  confirmed.  They 
asserted  that  many  rulers  did  not  act  conformably  to 
that  agreement,  atid  also  that  in  suits  at  law  before  the 
chamber  Evangelical  contestants  could  not  expect  jus- 
tice because  of  the  composition  of  that  tribunal,  and 
they  demanded  that  unobjectionable  men  should  be  ap> 
pointed  to  its  bench.  Ferdinand  could  not  receive  such 
sentiments  with  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Protestant  party  through  fear  of  the 
Turks. 

The  pope  had  sent  cardinal  Moroni  to  the  diet  to  ad- 
vocate the  inauguration  of  a  reform  which  should  re- 
store the  Church  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  to  pro- 
pose, in  furtherance  of  that  pnrpow,  the  holding  of  a 
conncil  in  some  Italian  city.  The  estates  rejected  the 
latter  proposition ;  and  the  Evangelical  party  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  they  would  never  recognise  a  coun- 
cil convened  and  opened  by  the  pope,  though  the  latter 
had  offered  to  substitute  Trent  or  Cambraj-  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  estates  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Trent.  The  Evangelicals  also  demanded  that  their 
protest  against  the  proposed  council  should  be  admitted 
into  the  recess  of  the  diet.  A  compromise  was  finally 
adopted,  and  published  as  a  recess  on  April  11, 1542,  by 
which  the  Evangelical  claims  were  recognised,  and  an 
armistice  for  five  vears  after  the  war  was  accorded  them 
in  return  for  the  vote  of  liberal  aid  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Turkish  campaign.  The  recess,  however,  pro- 
vided no  new  guarantee  that  the  unwilling  Romanists 
would  respect  its  provisions  any  better  than  those  of  the 
liaiisbon  Interim  (q.  v.).  See  Sleidani  I>e  Statu  Ueli- 
ffionit  et  ReipvbL  Comment,  a  Chr,  Cur.  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M. 
1786),  p.  248  sq. ;  Seckeudorf,  Uistoria  Lntheranismif 
bk.  iii,  §  25,  p.  382  sq. ;  Walch,  Luther's  sdmmtlicke 
JSchrifien  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1002  sq.;  Schmidt,  6V 
schickte  der  DeuUchen  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  43G  sq. 

IV.  The  aid  voted  at  the  third  Diet  of  Spires  did  not 
enable  the  imperial  armies  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Turkish  conquest  in  Hungary;  in  Germany  varions 
complications  had  arisen  through  tho  introduction  of 
the  Protestant  faith  into  new  territories,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  to  the  execution 
of  the  Ratisbon  declaration ;  and,  finally,  the  war  with 
France  had  become  very  burdensome.  The  emperor 
accordingly  convened  a  fourth  diet  at  Spires,  on  Feb, 
20, 1544,  and  displayed  unusual  anxiety  to  secure  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse — the  object  being  to  ally  Germany 
with  himself  in  the  war  against  France  if  possible,  and 
thus  to  destroy  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Francis  I 
upon  which  the  Germans  counted  in  the  event  of  re- 
ligious and  political  complications.  The  elector  was, 
however,  required  to  confine  the  Evangelical  preaching 
to  bis  lodgings,  and  not  to  use  a  church  for  that  purpose. 
Against  this  demand  the  Protestant  princes  raised  an 
emphatic  protest. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person,  with 
mn  address  reciting  the  needs  of  the  empire  with  refer- 
ence to  its  foreign  foes,  and  promising  that  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  elevate  the  chamber  into  a  sop- 
port  of  public  order.  The  Protestants  refused  to  permit 
their  grievances  to  be  put  off  without  redress  any  longer, 
and  iusuted  that  the  settling  of  a  permanent  peace  and 


of  equal  rights  before  the  tribunals  of  justice  within  the 
empire  should  precede  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  and 
French  ware;  but  they  were  finally  induced  to  discuss 
the  two  projects  side  by  side.  The  result  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfactor}'.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was,  the 
status  of  persons  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Reformation 
after  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  submitted. 
The  emperor  had  decided  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  peace,  and  the  Romish  party  insisted  on  this 
rule,  while  the  Evangelicals  desired  its  abrogation.  Ul- 
timately the  elector  and  the  landgrave  returned  to  their 
homes.  Blay  28  the  emperor  proposed  to  the  estates 
that  the  composition  of  the  recess  sliould  be  intrusted 
to  him,  and  the  Evangelicals  consented,  after  they  had 
been  informed  with  regard  to  the  parographs  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  peace  and  justice,  and  after  they 
had  published  a  declaration  designed  to  giiartl  the  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  of  Ratisbon  of  tiie  vcar  1541. 
The  recess  was  agreed  on  June  10,  and  provided  fur  the 
maintenance  of  an  army,  besides  asking  for  a  diet  to  be 
held  at  Worms  within  the  year.  It  established  peace, 
and  enforced  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  cham- 
ber was  not  to  prosecute  pending  actions  against  the  es- 
tates which  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the  recess.  The 
Evangelicals  drew  up  a  protest  deprecating  the  conven- 
ing of  a  council  by  the  pope,  asserting  that  the  judges 
of  the  chamber  were  not  blameless,  characterizing  the 
oath  in  the  Golden  Bull  as  inadmissible,  and  insisting 
on  the  imperial  Declaration  of  Katisbon  in  1541.  The 
pope  violently  denounced  the  recess  in  a  brief  dated 
August  24,  and  Luther  wrote  against  it  tlie  work  Von 
dem  Papstthum  zu  Bom  vom  Tevfel  gesti/iet.  Sec  Seck- 
endorf,  //u/.  Lutheranismi^  bk.  iii,  §  28-30.  p.  473-495 ; 
Sleidani  De  Statu  ReUg,  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M.  1786),  pt. 
ii,  bk.  XV,  p.  328-850;  Walch,  Luther^ s  sdmnUliche 
Schriften  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1198  sq.;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
schichte  der  DeuUchen  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  469  sq. ;  Planck, 
GescK.  d,  prot,  Lehrbegriffs,  pt.  iii,  238  sq. ;  Yon  Rom- 
mel, Philipp  der  Grossmuthige  (Giessen,  1830),  i,  476. — 
Herzog,  Beat-Emyklop,  s.  v. 

Spirit  (ni"«,  ruach  [twice  H^lTD,  nishmdh,  hrciithj 
Job  xxvi,  4;  Prov.  xx,  27],  rrviv fia  [twice  ^avrafffiOi 
ti  phantasm.  Matt,  xiv,  26 ;  Mark  vi,  49],  both  literally 
meaning  triad),  is  one  of  the  most  generic  terms  in  ei- 
ther the  English,  Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  We 
therefore  discuss  here  its  lexical  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ical relations  somewhat  extensively.  See  Psvciiolo- 
ov. 

I.  Scriptural  Usage  of  the  Word,— lt&  leading  signi- 
fications may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  terra  is  vrind,  "  He 
that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind" 
(m"i,  Amos  iv,  13 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  8).  "  The  whid  (irvet)- 
pa)  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  (John  iii,  8).  This  ia 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  "  spirit"— air,  ether,  air  re- 
fined, sublimated,  or  vitalized ;  hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breath f  as  of  tho  mouth.  ^  At  the  blast  of  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  (^E^t  rf)"^)  are  they  consumed" 
(.Job  iv,  9).  "The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth'*  (r^  wtvpoTi  tov 
oToparof^i  2  Thess.  ii,  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and  animates 
the  boily.  In  the  Hebrew,  dSS  is  the  main  specific 
term  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is  yj/vxht  and  in  the 
Latin  anima,  "No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit 
(mna)  to  retain  the  spirit"  (Eccles.  viii,  8 ;  Gen.  vi, 
17;  vii,  15).  "Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghost*'  ((itprJKe  t6 
irvivpa.  Matt,  xxvii,  50).  "And  her  spirit  {rvtifpa 
avTij^)  came  again,"  etc.  (Luke  viii,  55).  In  close  con- 
nection with  this  use  of  the  word  is  another, 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition,  spectre, 
"They  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  i.  c.  spec* 
tre  (Luke  xxiv,  87).  "A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  roe  have"  (ver.  89 ;  >[&tt.  xiv,  26). 
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6.  The  toul — the  rational,  immortal  principle  by 
which  man  is  distinfj^uiahed  from  the  bnite  creation. 
It  is  the  TTvtvfia^  in  distinction  from  the  V^x^.  With 
the  Latins  it  is  the  animu*.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  that  use  of  the  word  spirit  in  which  the  vari- 
ous emotions  and  dispositions  of  the  soul  are  spoken 
of.  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (r6  «rvcD- 
fid  fiovi  Luke  xxiii,  46;  Acts  vii,  69;  1  Cor.  v,  5;  vi, 
20 ;  vii,  84 ;  Heb.  xii,  9).  "  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour"  (Luke  i,  47).  **  l*oor  in  spirit"  (irroi- 
Xoi  rip  irvivfiari)  denotes  humility  (Matt,  v,  8).  **  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  (Luke  ix, 
55),  where  wtvfta  denotes  disposition  or  temper,  "  He 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit"  Onil,  Prov.  xxv, 
28;  xvi,  32;  Eccles.  vii,  9).  The  moral  aflfections  are 
denominated  "the  spirit  of  meekness"  (GaL  vi,  1),  "of 
bondage"  (Rom.  viii,  15),  *'  of  jealousy"  (Numb,  v,  14), 
«  of  fear"  (2  Tim.  i,  7),  "  of  slumber"  (Rom.  xi,  8).  In 
the  same  way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  "  the  spirit  of  counsel"  (Isa.  xi,  2) ; 
**the  spirit  of  knowledge"  (ibid.);  "the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom" (Eph.  i,  17) ;  "  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  error"  (1 
John  iv,  6). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelligences. 
Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual  beings  because 
they  have  no  bodies  like  ours.  To  both  the  holy  and 
the  sinning  angels  the  term  is  applied.  In  their  orig- 
inal constitution  their  natures  were  alike  pure  spirit. 
The  apostasy  occasioned  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  fallen  angels  as  spiritual  beings.  In  the  New-TesL 
dcmonology  ialptaVf  Saifioviovn  ftvivpa  aKo^ciprov, 
irtftviia  vovtipovt  are  the  distinctive  epithets  for  a 
fallen  spirit.  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  power  over 
unclean  spirits  (irviVfiaTtov  dKa^aprtav,  Matt,  x,  1; 
Mark  i,  23 ;  Luke  iv,  36 ;  Acts  v,  16).  The  holy  angels 
are  termed  spirits :  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spir- 
its?" (XdrovpyiKd  irvivftaTOt  Heb.  i,  14).  "And  from 
the  seven  spirits  (iirrd  wivparuv)  which  are  before 
his  throne"  (Rev.  i,  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the  sole,  ab- 
solute, and  uncreated  SpiriL  "  God  is  a  Spirit "  (irvtv- 
pa  6  Beoc)«  This,  as  a  predicate,  belongs  to  the  divine 
nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  that 
nature.  But  its  characteristic  application  is  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
{Uvivpa  uyiov)  because  of  his  essential  holiness,  and 
because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work 
to  sanctify  the  people  of  God.  He  b  denominated  (he 
Spirit  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  Cliristians.  The  New- 
Test,  writers  are  full  and  explicit  in  referring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Test, 
the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit  is  an  all-per- 
vading, animating  principle  of  life  in  the  world  of  nat- 
ure. In  the  work  of  creation  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon,  or  brooded  over,  the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i,  2 ; 
Job  xxvi,  13).  This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natu- 
ral world  the  ancients  expressed  as  Ens  extra',  Ens  su- 
per-f  Ens  inira-mundanum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature,  differs 

'  from  Pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Platonic 
soul  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  It  makes  the  Spirit 
the  immanent  divine  causality,  working  in  and  through 
natural  laws,  which  work  is  called  nature ;  as  in  the 
Christian  life  He  is  the  indwelling  divine  causality, 
operating  upon  the  soul,  and  througli  divine  ordinances; 
and  this  is  termed  ffroce.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  divine  omnipresence,  and  be  classed 
among  the  doctrines  which  are  more  peculiarly  theo- 
logical. But  the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer  are  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  The  one  province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature, 
the  other  grace.  Upon  the  difference  between  the  two, 
in  respect  to  the  Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. The  general  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  nature  are  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.    The  special 


presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, by  the  effects  which  are  produced,  are  a  matter 
of  which,  from  consciousness,  there  may  be  the  most 
consoling  and  delightful  a8surance.^Kitto.     See  Srair 

ITUAL. 

II.  Doctrinal  Distinctions  and  Qveries.—The  lexical 
usage  thus  pointed  out  gives  rise  to  questions  conoeming 
the  constitution  of  the  nature  of  man.  Does  it  consist 
of  two  or  three  elements  ?  Must  we  accept  a  dichotomy 
or  a  trichotomy?  The  dichotomy  is  unquestionably  e»- 
tablished  if  it  can  be  shown  that  soul  and  spirit  designate 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  The  passage 
of  Scripture  which  is  fundamental  in  this  inquiry  (Gen. 
ii,  7)  seems,  however,  to  dbtinguish  three  cooatituents 

in  human  nature— the  clay  ClpJ)*  ^^^  ^rfof^  9f  ^« 
(Cm  D'Qt}\  and  the  linngbeinff(jn';n  t^p.  Some 
understand  in  the  first  of  these  elements  the  material 
substance,  flesh  or  body  C^bS),  out  of  earth;  by  tbe 
second,  the  spirit  (lzr^3),out  of  God,  and  by  the  third, 
the  soul  (n^"^),  as  resulting  from  a  combination  of  the 
other  elements.  The  soul  would  accordingly  be  the  per- 
sonality, as  constituted  of  spirit  and  body,  and  is  both 
soul  and  body  united  into  one  being.  God  ybrms  the 
body,  breathes  into  it  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  results 
from  them  both.  But  the  careful  reader  will  note  that 
in  the  foregoing  analysis  the  proper  soul  (n^"i)  has  not 
been  brought  into  view  at  alL  It  is  only  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  vitalizing  element  (nrtfa)  into  the  material 
organism  ("IB9  =  ")t^3)  that  constitutes  the  composite 
being  or  animal  (dca)— a  term  which  is  frequently  ap- 
plied likewise  to  the  low  orders  of  creatures  (Gen.  i,  20, 
etc).  Yet,  as  in  Scripture  universally  this  last  distin- 
guishing element  is  manifestly  attributed  to  man,  it  still 
follows,  under  either  view  of  the  above  passage,  that 
Scripture  teaches  a  trichotomy,  and  several  passages 
explicitly  sustain  the  same  doctrine— c.  g.  Luke  i,  4^ 
47}  1  Cor.  XV,  45  sq.;  1  Thesa.  v,  23;  Heb.  iv,  12.  To 
sum  up  the  conclusion  reached,  the  spirit  is  not  soul 
simply,  nor  yet  identical  with  the  body,  but  a  third 
somewhat  which  originates  in  the  body  that  was  formed 
and  the  soul  that  was  inbreathed,  but  which  itself  is 
neither  formed  nor  made,  but  simply  becomes  (H^ll).    If 

this  be  true,  then  the  spirit  itself  becomes  a  powerful 
argument  in  behalf  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body. 
See  Resurrection. 

A  second  inquiry  which  arises  has  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  race  is  derived  from  the  first  pair 
whom  God  created.  All  agree  that  it  is  by  propagation 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  endowment  (Gen.  i,  28), 
and  with  the  steady  co-operation  of  God.  But  in  the 
original  creation  of  man,  God  formed  the  body  out  of 
matter  previously  created,  and  then  added  a  new  quan- 
tity in  the  inbreathing  of  the  spirit ,  and  the  question 
turns  upon  the  point  whether  a  like  distinction  between 
body  and  spirit  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  exist- 
ence of  every  human  being.  Traducianism  (q.  v.)  teach- 
es, under  its  various  modifications,  that  the  original  com- 
bination of  body  and  spirit  into  a  single  soul  was  made 
for  all  time  and  for  the  race,  and  that  no  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  processes  of  procreation  on  the 
part  of  God  can  be  assumed.  The  living  soul  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  creative  act.  The  various  schemes 
of  creationism  (q.  v.)  assume  that  the  Creator  infuses  the 
spirit  into  every  new  human  personality  by  a  direct  act. 
The  doctrine  of  pre-existenee  assumes  that  a  soul  for  ea^b 
individual  was  potentially  created  at  the  beginning,  aiid 
that  it  attains  to  actuality  when  united  with  its  own 
special  body  or  dust.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  warrant  for 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
erroneous  idea  of  new  creations,  which  creationism  is 
said  to  afiirm,  there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  its  assomp- , 
tion  of  embr}'onic  souls.  Traducianism  must  likewise 
be  rejected  in  so  far  as  its  doctrine  of  the  propagation 
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of  both  body  and  spirit  by  purely  natural  pfoccMcs  in- 
volvcfl  a  disi^ard  of  th«  original  diatinction  between 
the  fonning  of  the  one  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  other. 
In  creataonism  the  truth  is  limited  to  the  origin  of  the 
spirit,  the  soul  being  the  product  of  both  the  traduced 
and  the  infused  factorsi  It  is  apparent  that  the  theory 
of  traducianum  leads  logically  to  the  dichotomyi  while 
that  of  creationism  leads  to  the  trichotomy.  In  ever}' 
form  of  creationism  the  birth  of  a  human  being  involves 
a  iacramentcd  wonder,  since  God  is  himself  directly  en- 
gaged in  imparting  to  the  individual  his  peculiar  spirit. 
This  theory,  derived  from  Aristotle  {De  Anwu  Mot  9) 
and  transmitted  through  the  Church  fathers,  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  adopted  by 
Koman  Catholic  writers,  though  not  as  a  confessional 
loeut.  It  was  also  largely  admitted  among  theologians 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  though  by  no  means  universal- 
ly. Traducianism  was  more  generally  accepted  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  though  here  also  standard  and  lead- 
ing authorities  leave  the  question  undecided.  The  Fseu- 
do-Gnostical  and  Semi-Pelagian  heresies,  which  taught 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  either  not  at  all  or  but  little 
affected  by  un,  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  creationism 
and  the  trichotomy  theory;  but  they  were  the  result 
simply  of  misconception.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Apol- 
linarian  theory,  which  confines  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  to  body  and  soul  (qmma  veffelabUis)^  and  holds 
that  in  him  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  spirit 
(irvfvfta).    See  Soul,  Obioin  of. 

A  third  question  follows,  which  is  concerned  with 
particulars  connected  with  the  forming  of  the  body  and 
the  imparting  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  results  that 
follow.  The  forming  of  the  body  extends  to  the  entire 
organism  with  reference  to  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  senses,  since  in  these  consists  the  germ  of  the 
body.  The  inspiration  of  the  spirit  extends,  with  re- 
gard to  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  over  the  whole 
of  the  spirit,  in  all  its  powers  and  abilities.  Body  and 
spirit,  however,  contain  only  germs  which  attain  to  or- 
ganic development  and  form  in  the  soul,  the  body  espe- 
cially becoming  the  foite  (jiop^if)  of  the  soul.  Psychol- 
ogy, the  philosopliy  of  the  soal,  has  consequently  to 
inquire  into  the  bodily  life  of  the  organism,  particulariy 
with  reference  to  the  sense^  the  emotions,  the  intellect, 
the  will,  and  likewise  into  the  vovc?  Xoyop,  wvtvfiay  etc. 
In  our  days,  psychology  may  even  embrace  in  its  inve^ 
tigations  the  science  of  language,  since  it  has  become 
important  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  rationalism, 
pantheism,  and  materialism,  that  the  germs  of  language, 
no  less  than  of  thought,  inhere  in  the  spirit;  and  that 
language,  in  which  thought  attains  to  expression,  secures 
its  development  in  the  soyl  in  harmony  with  the  diver- 
sities of  nationality,  which  is  equivalent  here  to  tnJtPtc^ 
uaiity.    See  Mind. 

A  fourth  question  asks,  whither  doesi|he  soul  tend? 
or,  more  exactly,  what  becomes  of  it  when  separated 
from  the  body?  The  scriptural  answer  is  brief  and  con^ 
fident :  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  but  not  as  it  came  from 
God ;  it  retains  the  nature  obtained  by  its  union  with 
the  body;  and  it  is  accordingly  as  a  soul,  t  e.  aiiiected 
by  the  body,  although  the  latter  has  become  dust,  that 
the  spirit  returns  to  God.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
the  soul  neither  sleeps  nor  dies,  but  retains  its  spiritual 
character.  We  shall  accordingly  not  be  found  utterly 
naked  even  after  death,  but  rather  clothed  with  con- 
scious activity  (Mwafitvoi^  ov  yiz/ivoi,  2  Cor.  v,  S—a 
passage,  however,  which  legitimately  refers  only  to  the 
Anally  glorified  state;  see  Alford,  ad  loc,),  and  thus  await 
the  reunion  of  soul  and  body  in  the  resurrection.    See 

IXTERSIKDIATK  StATB. 

The  soul  accordingly  attains  its  consummation  in  the 
body,  which  was  also  the  beginning  and  basis  of  the 
personality.  Corporeity  is  thus  the  etfd  of  the  ways  of 
God,  as  it  was  the  beginning  in  the  clay  from  which  man 
was  formed.  The  three  Catholic  creeds  close  with  the 
words  **  the  resorrecrion  of  the  body  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting;'* and  Paul  writes,  **  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
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there  is  a  spiritual  body  . . .  that  was  . . .  first  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual**  (1  Cor. 
XV,  44  sq.).  The  body  is  thus  the  first  and  the  last; 
**  the  spirit  quickeneth"  by  the  energy  of  the  soul,  and 
is  the  bond  which  unites  the  soul  and  body,  the  agent 
which  combines  them  into  a  single  substance,  so  that 
even  death  is  unable  to  effect  more  than  a  partial  and 
temporary  separation.    See  Death. 

See  Molitor,  Pkiio§opki€  der  GeMchiehte,  etc.  ii,  90 ;  iii, 
129,  etc.;  Rudloff,  Lekre  vom  Mmschm  nach  Geistf  Seek 
tt.  Leih  (1858) ;  Yon  Meyer,  in  BldUerfur  kdhere  Wahr- 
heii  (1828),  iv,  271  sq.  The  above  funiish  information 
with  reference  to  the  teachings  of  the  Cabala.  Accord- 
ing to  Von  Meyer,  the  Cabi£i  distinguishes  five  souls 
(Nephesh,  Ruach,  Neshama,  Chaja,  Jecbida).  See  also 
Dante,  Ditmta  Com,  Pufg.  xxv,  etc.;  Heinroth,  Pjy- 
choloffie  (1827);  Schubert,  Gesch,  d.  Setie  (1888);  Yon 
Meyer,  Inbegriffd,  ehristL  Glaubentlekre  (1882),  p.  184, 
etc.';  Lange,  Land  d.  HerrUehkeii,  etc  (1888) ;  id.  Pon- 
iive  Dogmata  (1852);  Martensen,  Dofftnatik  (1851); 
De  Yalenti,  ChrittL  Dogmaiik  (1847);  £brani,  Chrittl 
Dogmatik  (1851);  Delitzsch,  BibL  Ptgchohgie  (1855); 
Fichte,  Anthropologie  (2d  ed.  1860);  id.  Zur  Stdat- 
frage^  etc  (1859);  Wichart,  Metaphgt,  AtUhropologie 
(Manster,  1844);  Polack,  UntterbUckkeiU/rage  (Amst. 
1857);  Richers,  SckdpftmgB-f  ParadieB-  u.  SUndJluth-Ge^ 
KkidUe  [Gen.  i>ix]  (1854),  §  18,  p.  210  sq.;  id.  Naiur 
u,  Geist  (1850  sq.);  Hahn  [Aug.],  Lehrb.  d,  chrittl 
Glaubeiu,  2  ed.  §  74;  Hahn  [G.  £.],  Theohgie  d.  Neum 
TettameHtSj  §  149  sq. ;  also  Lotze,  Mikrokotmos . . .  v4f»- 
thropologie;  Deinhardt,  Begriff  d„  8eeU  mit  RUckticht 
aufA  rittotdet  (Hamb.  1840) ;  Schmidt,  De  Loco  A  rietot, 
rhv  vov¥  bvfti^v  lirei^dvai  m  Arittot,  Ilcpt  ^iinm' 
ytpiaiutc  (Erfurt,  1847).  Of  Roman  Catholic  vrritings 
we  mention  Baltzer,  i)e  Modo  Propagat.  Animarum 
(1888)',  also  Goschel,  Beweieejur  d,  Untterhl,  d.  Seek 
(1885)  [per  contra  Becker,  Udter  GdtcheTa  Vers,  einet 
Beweites  d.  pertdnL  UmUrbiiehkeU  (Hamb.  1886)] ;  id. 
Die  tid>enJaUige  Oster/ragej  etc  (1836) ;  id.  Beitr.  zur 
spekulaOoen  PhUosophie  von  Gott  u.  d,  Menschen,  etc 
(1888)  (  id.  Zur  Lekre  v.  dL  kitten  Dingen  (BerL  1850); 
id.  Der  Menteh  nath  LeSb,  Sede  u.  Geisty  etc  (Leips. 
1856);  Richter,  Dk  neue  UnsterbUchkeitsUkre,  in  JakHk 
/.  ufi$senscha/U,  Kritik,  1884.— Herzog,  Beal-Encgklt^ 
s.  V.    See  Soul. 

Spirit  (or  « Ghost**),  Holy,  the  tide  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead. 

I.  Designation,— In  the  Old  Test,  he  is  generally  call- 
ed tJ-^rftx  ni-t,  or  n)rn  nn,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  in  Psa.  li,  11;  Isa.  Ixiii,  10, 11 ;  or  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Psa.  cxliii,  10 ;  Neh.  ix,  20.  In 
the  New  Test,  he  is  generally  rb  llytvpa  to  iiyiov,  or 
simply  rb  IIvev/Mi,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit ;  some- 
times the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  liord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
in  Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Acts  v,  9;  PhiL  i,  19,  etc— Smith. 

Besides  this  personal  use  of  the  term,  the  words  Spir- 
it and  Holy  Spirit  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Test, 
by  metonymy,  for  the  influence  or  effects  of  his  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — '*  the  power  of  the  High- 
est" (Luke  i,  85). 

5.  As  an  influence  with  which  Jesus  was  endued 
(Luke  iv,  4). 

c  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  affiatus,  by  which  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  wrDte  and  spoke  {iv  mnvftart^ 
iid  xvf v/uiroc,  vwA  wv<v/iaroc).  *^  Hoi}''  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost**  (2  Pet. 
i,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  26 ;  Neh.  ix,  80 ;  £zek.  iii,  12, 14).  John 
in  Patmos  was  rapt  in  prophetic  vision — ^was  iv  wviv- 
ftan  (Rev.  i,  10;  iv,  2:  xvit,8). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifu  and  powers  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endowed  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  "  Jesus  breathed  on  them,  and 
said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**  (Aa/Jcri 
Uvvf/ia  &ytov,  John  xx,  22).  "  And  they  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,**  etc  (Acts  ii,  4).  "They  were  bap- 
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ttzed  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (iv  Uvcvftan  ayltfi.  Acts  i, 
5;  comp.  Joel  ii,  28  with  Acts  ii,  1&-18,  where  the  n*1*^ 
of  the  prophet  is  translated  irvivfta  by  the  apostle). — 
Ritto. 

II.  Historical  Development  of  the  Functioru  of  the  Holy 
Spv-it.—ln  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  the  New  Test  In  the  light  of  such  later  revelation, 
words  which,  when  heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
were  probably  understooil  imperfectly  by  them,  become 
full  of  meaning  to  Christians. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  i,  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and  Sustain- 
cr  of  life  (Job  xxvii,  8 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Gen.  ii,  7) ;  as  resist- 
ing (if  the  common  interpretation  be  correct)  the  evil 
inclinations  of  men  (vi,  8) ;  as  the  Source  of  intellect- 
ual excellence  (xli,  88;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9),  of  skill  in 
handicrnffc  (Exod.  xxviii,  8;  xxxi,  8;  xxxv,  81),  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  prophetic  gifts  (Numb. 
xxiv,  2),  of  valor  and  those  qualities  of  mind  or  body 
which  give  one  man  acknowledged  superiority  over 
others  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,84;  xi,29;  xiii,25). 

2.  In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel  the  effect 
of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart  (1  Sam.  x,  6, 
9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying  (x,  10;  comp. 
Numb,  xi,  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix,  20).  He  departs  from  a 
man  whom  he  has  once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  His 
departure  is  the  departure  of  Grod  (ver.  14 ;  xviii,  12 ; 
xxviii,  15) ;  his  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi, 
18 ;  xviii,  12).  In  the  period  of  the  kingdom  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  MisceUanea  Sacral 
lib.i;  Smith  [J.],  Select  Discourtesy  6.  Of  Prophecy; 
Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Ilebraer),  Separated  more  or 
less  from  the  common  occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of 
special  religious  exercise  (Bull  [Bp.],  Sermons ^  x,  187, 
ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimes  workers  of  miracles,  al- 
ways foretellers  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  ad- 
visers of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  contemporary  with  them  (2  Kings  ti,  9 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  20;  Ezek.  ii,  23;  Neh.  ix,  30,  etc.).  In  their 
writings  are  found  abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  that  were  to  be  most  frequent 
in  later  times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  con- 
solation were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world  (Isa. 
xi,  2 ;  xlii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1,  etc.). 

8.  Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Test  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (Wisd.  i, 
7 ;  ix,  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigant,  5 ;  and  see  Ridley,  Moyer 
Lectures^  serm.  ii,  p.  81,  etc). 

4.  In  the  New  Test,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded  his 
ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently  revealed,  and 
are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  these 
facts  were  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  Theirs  was,  in  truth,  the  ancient 
faith,  but  more  generally  entertained,  which  looked  upon 
prophets  as  inspired  teachers,  accredited  by  the  power 
of  working  signs  and  wonders  (see  Nitzsch,  ChristI, 
Lehre^  §  84).  It  was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Jews  of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought 
of  old  among  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work.  '*  The 
dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its  dwelling  in 
the  Church  of  Christ**  (Bull,  On  Justification^  diss,  ii, 
ch.  xi,  §  7)«  The  gifts  of  miracles,  prediction,  and  teach- 
ing, which  had  cast  a  fitful  lustre  on  the  times  of  the 
great  Jewish  prophets,  were  manifested  with  remarica- 
ble  vigor  in  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Whether  in  the  coarse  of  eighteen  hundred  yean  mir- 


adea  and  predictions  have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so^ 
at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  questions  still 
debated  among  Christiana.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  ofJifiddleton*s  Free  Inquiry; 
W.  Dod well's  I^eiier  to  Middkton;  Bp.  Douglas's  Crite- 
rion ;  J.  H.  Newman's  Essay  on  MiracleSf  etc  With 
respect  to  the  gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  in  eariy 
and  later  ages,  comp.  Neander,  Planting  of  Christiamtg^ 
bk.  iii,  ch.  V,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xiv;  Potter,  Om 
Church  Government,  ch.  v ;  and  Hooker,  EccUs,  Polity, 
V,  72,  5^.    See  Miracle. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  Treatises  ofAtkana-' 
sius,  p.  196,  note  c{)  is  a  subject  for  reverent  contempla- 
tion rather  than  precise  definition.  By  the  Spirit  the 
redemption  of  mankind  was  made  known,  though  im- 
perfectly, to  the  prophets  of  old  (2  Pet  i,  21),  and 
through  them  to  the  people  of  God.  When  the  time 
for  the  incarnation  had  arrived,  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  (Matt  i,  18)  was  the  work  of  the 
Spirit;  by  the  Spirit  he  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or 
at  baptism  (Acts  x,  88 ;  comp.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  ii,  p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843) ;  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit  (Luke  ii, 
40, 52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven  showed  the  Spirit 
descending  on  and  abiding  with  Christ,  whom  he  thence- 
forth filled  and  led  (Luke  iv,  1),  co-operating  with  Christ 
in  his  miracles  (Matt,  xii,  18),  The  multitude  of  disci- 
ples are  taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the 
best  and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi,  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  first  teachers  whom 
Christ  sends  forth,  and  he  is  repeatedly  promised  and 
given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  (Matt,  x,  20;  xii,  28; 
John  xiv,  16 ;  xx,  22 ;  AcU  i,  8).   See  Sp»it,  Baptism 

OF. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grossly  defec- 
tive conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prevailed  com- 
monly among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  this 
is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  the  strong 
condemnation  of  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt, 
xii,  81).  This  has  roused  in  every  age  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  tender  consciences,  and  has  caused  much  inquiry 
to  be  made  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the  sin  so  de- 
nounced, and  of  the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so 
terrible  a  ban.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  no 
one  now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism ;  they 
did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blasphemously 
attributed  his  works  to  the  devil;  they  resisted  not 
merely  an  inward  motion,  but  an  outward  call,  support- 
eil  by  the  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  prone 
to  apprehend  the  unpardonable  sin  in  every,  even  unin- 
tentional, resistance  of  an  inward  motion  which  may 
proceed  from  the  Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in 
Article  XVI  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their  Ex- 
positions  of  the  Artides,  It  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  Athanasius's  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion,  ch.  vtii-xxii 
(sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  treatise  on  Matt,  xii, 
31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep,  ad  Rom,  Expositio  InchO' 
ata,  §  14-23,  tom.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  933.  Also  Odo  Came- 
racensis  (A.D.  1113),  De  Blasphemia  in  Sp.  Sanctum^  in 
Migne's  Patrohyia  Lat»  vol.  clxiii;  Denison  (A.D. 
1611),  The  Sin  against  the  I/oly  Ghost;  Waterland,  Ser- 
mons, xxvii,  in  Works,  v,  706 ;  Jackson,  On  the  Creed, 
bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  p.  770).    See  Unpardonable  Six. 

But  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marke^i  (Eph.  iv,8; 
John  vii,  89,  etc)  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of  men  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that  event  and  the 
end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit.    It  was  not  merely  (aa  Didymus  Alex.  IM 
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Trittitate,  iii,  34, 431,  and  others  have  ^saggented)  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spirit*s  operations  became  more 
general  among  mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  though 
Bp.  Heber  {Lectures^  viii,  514,  and  vii,  488)  and  Warbur- 
ton  have  maintained  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  saffi- 
ciently  redeemed  his  gracious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us  with 
the  New  Test.  Something  more  was  promised,  and 
continues  to  be  given.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  micovenanted,  not  univer- 
sal, intermittent,  chiefly  extemaL  All  this  was  changed. 
Our  Lord,  by  ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii,  19)  that  every 
Christian  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from 
that  time  forth  of  a  personal  connection  of  every  be- 
liever with  the  Spirit;  and  (in  John  xvi,7-15)  he  de- 
clares the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and 
(in  xiv,  16, 17,  etc.)  his  permanent  stay.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Spirit's  operations  under  the  new  dispensation 
are  authoritatively  announced  as  universal  and  inter- 
nal in  two  remarkable  passages  (Acts  ii,  16-21;  Heb. 
viii,  8-12).  The  different  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  be- 
lievers severally  under  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation 
are  described  by  Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master 
to  a  servant,  and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii,  15);  so 
much  deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (MatL  xi,  11),  of  a  believer,  in  the 
later  stage  than  in  the  earlier  (see  Walchius,  Mitcel- 
kmea  Sacra,  p.  763;  De  Spiritu  AdopOonit;  and  the 
opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hare*s  Mission  of  the 
Cofmfortery  ii,  433).  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands, 
not  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Christians, 
which  has  been  used  in  the  apostolic  (Acts  vi,6;  xiii, 
3 ;  xix,  6,  etc)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testi- 
mony borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell  within 
every  believer  (Rom.  viii,  9, 11 ;  1  John  iii,  24).  By  him 
the  work  of  redemption  is  (so  to  speak)  appropriated 
and  carried  out  to  its  completion  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  To  believe,  to  profess 
sincerely  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian, are  his  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,  3 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  13 ;  Gal.  v, 
18)  to  each  person  severally :  not  only  does  he  bestow 
the  power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  he  concurs  (1  Cor. 
iii,  9;  PhiL  ii,  13)  in  every  particular  action  so  far  as  it 
is  good  (see  South,  Sermons,  xxxv,  vol.  ii,  p.  292).  His 
inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1 
John  ii,  27).  He  unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believ- 
era  into  one  regularly  organized  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  and 
£ph.  iv,  4-16).  He  is  not  only  the  source  of  life  to  us 
on  earth  (2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  2),  but  also  the  power 
by  whom  God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (ver.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gener- 
ation are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation,  is 
inspired  by  him  (Eph.  iii,  5 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21) ; 
he  co-operates  with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every 
effectual  prayer  that  ascends  on  high  (Eph.  ii,  18 ;  vi, 
18;  Rom.  viii,  26);  he  strengthens  (Eph.  iii,  16),  sancti- 
fies (2  Thess.  ii,  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the 
day  of  completed  redemption  (Eph.  i,  13;  iv,  80). 

That  thb  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and  not 
a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be  shown  (1) 
from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  which  are  too  definite  and  clear  to  be  explained 
away  by  any  such  hypothesis ;  (2)  by  the  experience 
of  intelligent  Christians  in  every  age,  who  are  ready  to 
specify  the  marks  and  tokens  of  his  operation  in  them- 
selves, and  even  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
believe  he  works  (on  this  see  Barrow,  Sermons^  Ixxvii 
and  Ixxviii,  towards  the  end ;  Waterhind, iS^rmoM,  xxvi, 
vol  V,  p.  686) ;  (8)  by  the  superiority  of  Christian  na- 
tions over  heathen  nations,  in  the  possession  of  those 
characteristic  qualities  which  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  customs,  habits,  and  laws  as 


are  agreeable  thereto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  influence  in  the  world.  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  are  never  far  asunder,  lliose  nations 
which  are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all 
to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom — not,  indeed, 
free  from  national  vices,  yet,  on  the  whole,  manifestly 
superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievera  and  to  pa- 
ganism in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  See  Hare,  Mission 
ofihe  Con^forter,  serro.  6,  i,  202;  Porteus,  On  the  Bme^ 
Jicial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns 
o/Manitind,  in  Works,  vi,  375-460. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of  Script- 
ure that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  persons  who,  either  by  circumcision  or  by 
baptism,  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  Abim- 
elecb  (Gen.  xx,3),  Blelcbizedek  (xiv,  18),  Jetbro  (Exod. 
xviii,  12),  Balaam  (Numb.  xxii,9),  and  Job,  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  the  Magi  (Matt,  ii,  12),  and  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, with  the  declaration  of  Peter  (Acts  x,  35)  there- 
on, are  instances  showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestow- 
ed his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond 
the  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  argued  from 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  their  as- 
cription of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  influence 
of  a  present  deity  (see  the  references  in  Heber's  Lect^ 
ureSf  vi,  446),  and  from  their  tenacious  preservation  of 
the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice,  that  the  Spirit  whose  name 
they  knew  not  must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds 
such  as  they  were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

III.  Doctrinal  Theories, — Thus  far  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  sketch  briefly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  men  in  all  ages  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bi- 
ble. But  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Test,  the  religious  subtlety  of  Oriental  Christians  led 
them  to  scrutinize,  with  the  roost  intense  accuracy,  the 
words  in  which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  re- 
vealed to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  being  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn  the 
superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which  these 
researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the  scanda- 
lous contentions  which  they  caused.  The  result  of  them 
was  the  formation  as  well  as  the  general  acceptance  of 
certain  statements  as  inferences  from  Holy  Scripture 
which  took  their  place  in  the  established  creeds  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathen  of  the  Church,  and  which  the 
great  body  of  ChriBtians  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  adhere  to,  and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

1.  The  Sadducecs  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  penonal 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the  inference 
of  Epiphanins  (ffmra.  xii),  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Oratio 
xxxi,  §  5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and  othera  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii,  8).  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  con- 
sist in  asserting  a  (X)rporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this, 
in  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Nean- 
der  observes  {Ch,  Hist,  ii,  327,  Bohn*s  ed.),  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new  creative, 
transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  this 
Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of  God,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understand- 
ing of  Christians.  Simon  Magus,  the  Montanists,  and 
the  Manichseans  are  said  to  have  imagined  that  the 
promised  Comforter  was  personified  in  certain  human 
beings.  The  language  of  some  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
though  its  deficiencies  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
occasionally  comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divinity  of  the  SpiriL  Their  opinions 
are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable  crit- 
icism, in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  o/the  Ante-Nicene  Fa- 
thers to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (1831).  Yalentinus  believed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The  Sabellians  denied  that 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Eunomius,  with  the  Anonueans  and  the  Arians,  regard- 
ed him  as  a  created  being.    Macedonius,  with  his  fol^- 
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lowers  the  Pnenmatomaclii,  also  denied  his  divinity,  tnd 
regarded  him  as  a  created  being  attending  on  the  Son. 
His  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father 
was  the  great  point  of  controversy  in  the  Kiddle  Ages. 
In  modem  times  the  Socinians  and  Spinosa  have  alto- 
gether denied  the  personality,  and  have  regarded  him 
as  an  influence  or  power  of  the  Deity.  It  must  suffice 
in  this  article  to  give  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture 
in  which  these  erroneous  opinions  are  contradicted,  and 
to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  documents  in  which  various  ex- 
isting communities  of  Christians  have  stated  their  be- 
lief are  specified  by  Winer,  Comparative  DanieUung  des 
Lehrbeffrifif  etc  p.  41, 80. 

2.  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  called  God.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  13  with 
xviii,  12 ;  Acts  v,  8  with  v,  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17  with  Exod. 
Xxxiv,  34;  Acts  xxviii,  25  with  Isa.  vi,  8 ;  Matt,  xii,  28 
with  Luke  xt,  20;  1  Cor.  iii,  16  with  vi,  19.)  The  attri- 
butes of  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  creates,  works 
miracles,  inspires  prophets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see 
iibove),  is  everlasting  (Heb.  ix,  14),  omnipfesent,  and 
omniscient  (FUu  cxxxix,7;  and  1  Cor.ii,  10). 
'  8.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  (vhost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him.  He  hears  and  speaks  (John 
Xvi,  18 ;  Acts  X,  19 ;  xiii,  2,  etc.).  He  wills  and  acts  on 
his  decision  (1  Cor.  xii,  11).  lie  chooses  and  directs  a 
certain  course  of  action  (Acts  xv,  28).  He  knows  (1 
Cor.  it,  11).  He  teaches  (John  xiv,  26).  He  intercedes 
(Rom.  viii,  26).  The  texts  1  Thess.  iii,  12, 18,  and  2 
'fhess.  iii,  6,  are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the 
three  persons  of  the  Grodhead. 

4.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xiv,  26;  xv,  26,  etc  The  tenet  of 
the  Western  Church  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Son  is 
grounded  on  John  xv,  26 ;  xvi,  7 ;  Rom.  viii,  9 ;  GaL  iv, 
6 ;  Phil,  i,  19 ;  1  Pet.  i,  11 ;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Lord 
recorded  by  John  xx,  22.  The  history  of  the  long  and 
important  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  written  by 
PfafT;  by  Walchius,  Hittoria  ControvenicB  de  Proces- 
tione  (1751) ;  and  by  IS^^  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Churchy 
ii,  1093.— Smith.  See  Holt  Ghost. 
'  SPIRIT  (Holy),  Baptism  of.  The  bestowment  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  upon  faithful  men—which  is  simply 
'God*s  sptrituid  access  to  and  abiding  with  his  believing 
and  obedient  ones — is  a  promise  for  all  times  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  Church,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
promise  the  Divine  Word  is  the  perpetual  record.  It 
was  the  consolation  and  goide  of  the  patriarchs;  the 
-inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Old-TesL  Church.  That  which  is  now  given  to 
believers  and  to  the  aggregate  Church  differs  from  the 
former  in  degree  and  in  some  of  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation rather  than  in  its  substance  or  kind.  Indeed, 
as  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  essentially  the  same  un- 
der all  its  dispensations,  having  the  same  precious  faith, 
with  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  as  its  object  and  end,  so 
the  animating  Spirit  that  guided  and  sustained  the  faith- 
ful ones  of  the  earlier  Church  is  the  same  with  that  which 
we  recognise  and  worship,  and  in  which  we  rejoice  in 
this  our  day  of  the  fulness  of  Gospel  grace.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that,  for  obviously  good  reasons,  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  the  apostles — first  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  after- 
wards continuously,  though  evidently  with  steadily  de- 
creasing outward  manifestations,  till  it  finally  entirely 
ceased  with  the  apostolic  age.  But  though  its  "  signs" 
failed  from  the  Church,  as  did  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  its  substance  and  reality,  with  all  its  blessed 
tesults,  continued  as  Christ's  perpetual  legacy  to  his 
disciples  all  down  through  the  ages,  and  will  do  so  till 
the  great  consummation  of  his  kingdom. 

1.  The  term  **  baptism,"  used  in  the  New  Test,  to 
designate  the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  proba- 
bly simply  an  accommodation  of  the  idea  of  John's  bap- 
tbm,  and  is  used  to  indicate  the  substance  of  which  that 
ceremony  was  but  the  shadow  and  type ;  and,  therefore, 


it  should  not  be  made  to  signify  anything  in  reapect  to 
the  method  of  the  impartation  of  its  grace,  nor  oon- 
versely  anything  as  to  the  mode  and  form  of  the  initial 
Christian  ordinance.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  aasased 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  given.  The  gift  of  tl» 
Holy  Spirit  was  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  im- 
der  circumstances  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a 
deep  sense  of  its  value  and  importance.  In  his  last  and 
singularly  tender  interview  with  them  (John  xviX  be 
represented  the  promised  Comforter  as  more  than  equiv* 
alent  to  his  own  personal  presence;  and  afler  his  reaar- 
reetion,  because  of  its  importance  and  neoessi^  for  them, 
he  charged  them  not  to  enter  upon  their  great  commift* 
sioii  until  they  should  receive  this  promised  endowmeaot 
(Luke  xxiv^,  40).  Its  original  bestowment  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  is  recorded  with  unusual  detail  (Acts  ii), 
and  its  possession  is  frequently  referred  to  in  both  the 
earlier  and  later  Scriptures  in  such  emphatic  terms  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  cardinal  character  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  have  bean 
strangely  overlooked  in  many  ages  and  sections  of  Chxia- 
tendoro,  and  its  distinctive  features  have  not  seldom  been 
imperfectly  apprehended  even  by  those  who  have  cor- 
dially embraced  it  as  a  doctrine  and  personally  experi* 
enced  its  power.  A  careful  looking  into  the  subject 
may  therefore  not  be  without  its  practical  utility. 

The  great  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  Christian 
ministry  is  all  idong,  and  with  great  emphasis,  set  forth 
in  the  New  Test  The  same  truth  plainly  appears  from 
the  altered  complexion  of  the  apostles'  language  and 
conduct  after  their  reception  of  this  gift.  Peter,  the 
self-confident  and  3ret  timid  disciple,  was  immediately 
transformed  into  the  bold  but  dignified  champion  of  his 
Lord.  The  whole  eleven,  who  had  before  been  such 
weak  believers  and  such  dull  scholars,  at  once  rose  to  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  evangelical  scheme.  The 
resistless  power  with  which  Stephen  spoke  before  Us 
murderers  (Acts  ii,  10)  was  but  a  sample  of  that  with 
which  all  were  endued. 

But  we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  this  gift  was 
limited  to  the  apostles  or  to  preachers.  In  the  aoooont 
of  the  first  effusion  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  all  prea* 
ent  partook  of  it  (Acts  ii,  4) ;  namely,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  indnd* 
ing  men  and  women  (i,  14, 15).  The  universality  of 
the  gift  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
verted under  Philip's  preaching  (ch.  viii),  and  likewise 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius  (x,  44).  llie  four  unmar- 
ried daughtere  of  Philip,  "which  did  prophesy**  (xxi, 
9),  were  doubtless  enabled  to  do  so  through  this  gift. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  prophecies  of  this  endowment, 
whether  in  the  Old  TesL  or  the  New,  limit  it  to  a  par>> 
ticular  class.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  quoted 
the  prediction  of  Joel  as  applying  to  "•  all  flesh,"  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  alike  (ii,  17, 18) ;  and  Jesus  him- 
self had  already  referred  John  the  Baptist's  dedarap 
tion  of  the  higher  baptism  to  the  same  event  (i,  6). 
This  gift,  then,  is  the  universal  privilege  of  Chri»> 
tians.  The  **all  power"  (Matt.  xxWii,  18)  abides  in 
the  aggregate  Church  and  in  each  individual  believer. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  di- 
vine gift  as  exhibited  in  the  apostolic  days.  There 
were  certain  peculiarities  then  present,  such  as  the  pow- 
er to  work  miracles,  to  speak  with  langaages  that  had 
not  been  learned,  which  history  shows  have  not  be«i 
permanent  in  the  Church.  These  special  gifts  or  mi- 
raculous endowments  seem  to  have  been  symbolized  by 
the  *^  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire"  that  sat  upon  each 
of  the  primitive  recipients.  They  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, directly  conferred  by  God  himself-^namely,  co 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  M^as  obviously  proper,  and,  we 
may  say,  necessary;  but  after  that  event  they  were  in- 
variably, so  far  as  we  know,  imparted  throiigh  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  apostles.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  where  a  special  lesaoa 
was  to  be  taught  conoemiug  the  admission  of  Gentiki 
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into  the  Church  by  God  himflelf ;  and  even  here  an 
aposde'a  presence  Menu  to  have  been  requisite.  In  all 
other  examples  recorded  the  imposition  of  apcatolic 
hands  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  condition  to  the 
conferment  (see  Acts  viii,  17,  18;  xix,  6;  Kom.  i,  11). 
The  miraculous  power  once  imparted  seems  to  have  been 
permanent  with  each  individual ;  but  none  except  the 
apostles  had  the  right  or  abili^  of  communicating  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  another  person.  Hence  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  the  power  itself  became  extinct  Thta 
was  no  doubt  a  principal  one  of  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. We  commend  this  fact  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  their  lineal  successors.  The  or* 
dinaiy  and  exclusively  spiritual  endowment,  which  is 
the  perpetual  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
privilege  of  all  true  believers,  we  understand  to  be  still 
conferred,  as  it  always  was,  directly  by  God  in  answer 
to  prayer,  without  any  intermediati<m  or  human  instrup 
mentality  being  neoessar}',  though  such  may  be  of  use 
by  way  of  preparing  the  subjects  to  expect  and  appre- 
ciate the  sacred  gift.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  in  its  ordinary  function,  is  found  to  attend  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  individuals  of  deep  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

Many  questions,  curious  rather  than  profitable,  are 
sometimes  csised  respecting  these  supernatural  endow- 
ments; but  we  must  here  pass  them  by  as  a  thing  of 
hiitory  and  speculation,  and  of  very  little  personal  in- 
terest. The  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidently  dif- 
fered widely  in  individual  cases,  and  were  altogether  of 
an  arbitrary  and  abnormal  character.  The  principal  in- 
formation concerning  them  is  contained  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv, 
respecting  the  proper  meaning  of  which  Scripture  com- 
mentators and  exegetes  are  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves    See  Spibitual  Gifts. 

One  example,  however,  of  the  experience  of  this  be- 
stowment,  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  is  of  so  marked  and 
Instructive  a  character  that  we  must  note  it  somewhat 
at  length.  It  occurs  in  Acts  xix,  1-7.  During  Paul's 
third  missionary  tour  he  virited  Ephesus,  where  Apol- 
los  had  previously  labored.  The  apostle  there  found 
twelve  men  who  had  become  converts  to  John's  bap> 
tism,  possibly  under  the  preaching  of  ApoUos,  prior  to 
the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  latter  by  the  more 
spiritual  instmctions  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  These 
men  had  not,  therefore,  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Indeed,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
averred  that  they  '^had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  [a]  Holy  Ghost,"  By  this  they  could  not 
have  meant  an  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  divine  being, 
nor  of  his  ofBcft-work  upon  human  hearts ;  for  not  only 
•is  the  Old  Test.,  with  which  they  must  have  been  fa^ 
miliar,  full  of  allusions  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  John  had 
expressly  taught  his  disciples  to  look  for  the  long>pre- 
dicted  baptism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
lainta  had  been  destitute  of  that  heavenly  influence 
without  which  no  genuine  religious  fruit  can  possibly 
grow  in  the  human  heart;  for  the  very  heathen  owed 
all  their  real  piety  to  the  unconsciously  anticipated  vir- 
tue of  the  incarnate  Redeemer.  The  same  Spirit  which 
brooded  over  the  primeval  deep  (Gen.  i,'2)  was  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (John  i,  8),  without  which  noneare  his 
(Rom.  viii,  9).  It  was  he,  as  the  Jehovah,  Logos,  who 
wrought  all  the  wonders  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (1 
Cor.  X,  8) .  The  inspiration,  whether  personal  or  official, 
of  all  the  Old^Test,  characters  proceeded,  by  their  0¥m 
acknowledgment,  from  this  source.  The  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv,  10)  stood  on  the  same  spiritual  platform 
with  the  beloved  disciple  in  Patmos  (Rev.  iv).  Abra- 
ham, entering  into  God's  covenant,  symbolized  by  the 
lamp  and  the  smoking  furnace  (Gen.  xv,  17),  rejoiced 
to  behold  Christ  (John  viii,  56).  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen. 
xxviii,  12)  was  a  lively  type  of  Christ  (John  i,  51),  the 
sole  medium  of  intercourse  with  heaven.  David  and 
the  prophets  abound  with  recognitions  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's presence  and  power  in  religious  experience.  Most 
of  the  above  instances  seem  to  indicate,  in  respect  to 


their  subjects,  nnoanal  fmnea  of  mind  and  ^wdal  inspi- 
rations, but  some  of  them  speak  the  ordinary  language 
of  private  devotion.  The  Ephesian  oonverts,  therefore, 
must  obviously  have  meant  that  they  did  not  expect  for 
themselves  what  they  were  entirely  familiar  with  in  past 
history  as  the  privilege  of  a  few  favored  individuals,  or, 
at  most,  that  they  did  not  look  for  an  immediate  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  Baptist's  announcement  concerning  the  Spir« 
it,  of  which  probably  they  had  as  yet  only  very  inade* 
quate  appreciation.  Their  experience  then  and  after 
this  was,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of  their  fellow-Chria* 
tians* 

8.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  difficult  task  of  discrim- 
inating the  perpetual  from  the  transient  manifestations 
of  this  precious  gift  of  Christ  to  his  Church  in  iu  bear^ 
ing  upon  ordinary  religious  experience.  We  must  dear 
the  way  for  the  discussion  by  a  few  preliminary  conaid- 
eratk>ns,  which  we  will  treat  with  as  little  metaphysical 
abstraction  as  possible. 

All  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ai«  in  one  sense 
preternatural — that  is,  they  are  outside  of,  and  superior 
to, our  natural  faculties;  and  the  spiritoal  capabilities 
with  which  they  invest  us  are  in  that  sense  supemat* 
ural.  But  a  miracle  is  more  than  this.  It  b  not  only 
beyond  and  above  nature,  but  still  within  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  gift  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  which 
we  now  allude  are.  not  opposed  to  our  essential  nature^ 
but  they  come  from  beyond  its  sphere,  yet  often  become 
supplemental,  auxiliary,  or  recuperative  to  it.  This  is 
in  accord  with  another  important  tnth  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  to  Nico- 
demus,  declared  that  as  *'  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  comcth,  and  whiUier.it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit**  (John  iii,  8).  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  inscrutable,  even  to  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  as  to  their  mode  of  action ;  consciousness 
reveals  to  us  only  the /acf,  not  the  manner  nor  the  ori- 
gin, of  our  religious  experiences.  These  last  we  must 
learn  from  some  other  criterion  or  source.  The  apostle^ 
therefore,  very  properly  exhorts  us  to  **  try  the  spirits 
[both  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  by  means  of  the  written 
Word  and  their  fruits]  whether  they  are  of  God**  (1 
John  iv,  1).  If  we  had,  like  the  apostles,  the  inspired 
gift  of  "discerning  spirits,"  perhaps  we  might,  to  some 
extent,  dispense  with  these  accessory  tests.  Now  the 
reason  why  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  by  any  infal* 
Itble  internal  mark  or  quality  the  author  or  tendency 
of  our  cognitions,  impulMs,  or  emotions,  even  when  they 
are  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  be- 
cause these  divine  infiuences,  however  genuine  or  pow- 
erful, all  lie  in  the  plane  of  our  own  proper  mental  facuU 
ties,  appearing  to  the  consciousness  as  of  subjective  ori« 
gin.  They,  in  fact,  use  these  faculties  as  their  channel 
or  vehicle,  just  as  the  electric  current  runs  along  the  tel* 
egraphic  wiro  precisely  the  same  whether  the  thunder* 
storm  or  the  magnetic  machine  give  the  impulse^  and 
whether  the  telegram  be  from  friend  or  foe,  a  truth  or 
a  lie.  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  alike  unscript- 
ucal  and  anphilosophical,  to  assume  for  any  one  that 
he  is  directly  coiuciout  of  any  divine  influence  as  such. 
Whether  it  is  God  himself  or  Satan  that  is  operating 
the  wires  in  his  soul,  he  can  only  tell  for  a  certainty  by 
a  comparison  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  mes- 
sage with  some  external  rule  or  standard. 

It  follows  from  this  law  that,  aside  from  the  miracu- 
lously inspired  experience  of  prophets  strictly  so  called 
— ^which  no  sound  Christian  now  claims,  and  of  which 
we  could  only  speak  theoretically — we  are  to  expect  no 
ecstatic,  frenzied,  or  extravagant  demonstration  as  tho 
essence,  concomitant,  or  mark  of  the  quritnal  cmlow- 
ment  which  we  are  considering.  We  say  this  not  from 
any  sympathy  with  such  a  (Quietism  as  Upham  has 
leamel  from  Madame  Guyon,  which  teaches  that  no 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tends  to  flutter,  disturb,  or 
agitate  the  soul.  Unquestionably  some  terribly  dis- 
quieting convictions  often  reach  the  bosom  of  the  peni- 
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tent,  and  many  dUtressing  emotions  sometimes  invade 
the  peace  even  of  the  believer;  and  we  are  far  from 
dissociating  God*s  Spirit  from  these.  We  only  mean 
that  fantasy,  rhapsody,  and  spiritual  transcendentalism 
are  no  more  signs  of  the  religious  endowment  which  we 
are  considering  than  is  catalepsy,  vociferation,  or  glee. 
All  these  may  thrill  the  nerves ;  and  so  may  music  or 
poetry  or  a  landscape.  It  is  only  when  God  plays  upon 
the  key-board  that  the  divine  harmony  is  wakened,  and 
only  when  he  speaks  that  the  sacred  whispers  of  soul 
respond.  It  is  said  that  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most  im- 
pressive sermons  were  delivered  with  wonderful  calm- 
ness. There  was  more  power  because  more  pathos  in 
the  "  still,  small  voice"  which  spoke  to  the  despondent 
prophet  at  Horeb  than  in  all  the  "  thunders  and  light- 
nings and  a  thick  cloud"  at  Sinai.  Both  in  physical 
extravagancies  and  mental  transports  heathen  devotees 
have  often  excelled,  and  Mohammedan  dervishes  are 
adepts  in  these  unprofitable  bodily  exercises. 

4.  But  we  must  give  a  positive,  and  not  merely  a  neg- 
ative, statement  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This 
involves  a  somewhat  close  analysis  of  religious  states  and 
processes,  in  the  formulation  of  which  Chrbtian  denom- 
inations are  not  fully  at  one,  though  the  agreement  may 
be  more  nearly  complete  than  it  sometimes  seems. 

The  acts  on  God's  part  in  conversion  are  essentially 
two,  justification,  or  the  pardon  of  sm,  which  takes  place 
in  the  divine  mind;  and  regeneration,  which  is  also 
an  initial  sanctification,  and  takes  place  in  the  human 
souL  These  two  co-ordinate  elements  are  inseparable 
from  the  very  b^inning  of  any  true  religious  life  in 
the  Bible  sense,  and  they  are,  therefore,  characteristic 
of  every  genuine  believer,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Economy.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king,  was 
"  turned  into  another  nuui"  when  he  met  the  company 
of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  although  he  afterwards 
fell  from  grace;  and  Saul,  the  first  chief  persecutor  oC 
the  infant  Church,  received  the  same  change  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  and  continued  steadfast  in  it  to  his 
life's  end.  Jacob  experienced  a  similar  spiritual  trans- 
formation as  he  wrestled  with  the  angel^for  be  it  care- 
fully noted  that  his  vision  of  the  ladder  resulted  only  in 
a  conditional  promise  of  future  consecration  to  God  (Gen. 
xxviii,  20,  21) ;  but  the  apostles  were  no  doubt  con- 
verted men  long  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  ^  for  Judas 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  an  apostate  (John  xvii, 
12).  Both  these  acts — forgiveness  and  the  new  birth 
— are  necessarily  instantaneous  and  complete  at  once, 
because  they  are  acts,  and  divine  ones.  They  are  not 
processes,  but  each  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  perfected 
whenever  their  conditions  are  met,  matured,  or  perfect- 
ed. Sanctification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  progressive  work,  begun  at  conversion  and  com- 
pleted, whether  gradually  or  instantaneously,  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  completed 
at  conversion,  had  the  subject  possessed  adequate  intel- 
ligence and  faith,  and  it  might  be  perfectly  attained  at 
any  other  point  of  the  Christian's  career  on  the  concur- 
rence of  the  same  requisites;  but  this  all-conquering 
faith  is  itself  a  divine  endowment.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  usually  deferred  till  fatal  sickness  or  utter  decrepi- 
tude has  weaned  the  heart  from  earth,  or  it  is  even 
postponed  to  the  hour  of  dissolution,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
granted— as  is  generally  assumed,  we  think  rightly — 
that  the  saved  soul  entering  Paradise  must  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  **  cleansed  of  all  sin."  At  whatever  mo- 
ment this  great  change  may  be  fully  achieved,  it  is, 
of  course,  entirely  the  work  of  God— that  is,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Now  there  are  two  other  and  more  special  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christians 
to  experience,  accessory  to,  but  not  necessarily  implied 
in,  any  of  the  three  acts  or  operations  already  specified. 
It  is  these  that  are  the  distinctive  features  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  personal  religion.  They  were  not  known,  at 
least  not  in  this  precise  form,  to  the  Old-Test  saints. 
They  are  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  have 


strong  affinities,  especially  to  regeneration ;  but  they 
have  some  peculiar  features  in  both  these  aspects. 
They  are  the  toitneas  of  the  Spirit  and  the  hapiistn  of 
the  SpiiH,  The  former  is  the  seal  of  adoption,  and  the 
latter  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance.  They  are  both 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  Paul's  writings,  especially  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  They  are  not  identicaL 
The  "  witness"  is  objective  and  condudve;  it  looks  to  ooi 
relation  as  children  of  God,  and  is  incapable  of  growth, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  obscured. 
The  "  baptism"  is  subjective  and  cumulative;  it  drinks  in 
the  luxury  of  the  divine  communion,  and  expands  by 
successive  impartations.  The  one  is  a  recognition  of 
our  relation  to  God,  the  other  our  enjoyment  of  him. 
The  apostle  seems  to  have  expressed  their  mutual 
correlation  in  an  admirable  figure — **  We  all,  with  open 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glorv,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

We  have  said  that  these  two  great  blessings  proper- 
ly attend  the  conversion  of  the  souL  We  think  they 
would  always  accompany  it  simultaneously  if  the  sub- 
ject were  duly  instructed  to  expect  them.  But  in 
point  of  fact  there  often  is  an  interval,  sometimes  a 
considerable  one,  between  that  event  and  these.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  ^  witness"  and  the  ^  baptism"  may 
not  themselves  be  occasionally  separated  by  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  of  time.  Certainly  many  believfrrs 
do  not  immediately  enter  into  the  assurance  of  adop- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  very  many  know 
little,  if  anything,  for  a  long  time  or  for  all  their  lives, 
of  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit 

5.  It  is  proper  that  we  should,  if  possible,  discriminate 
a  little  more  closely  still.  In  describing,  as  well  as  ure 
may,  in  a  last  analysis,  this  ^  baptism,"  we  premise,  of 
course,  that  only  by  actual  experience  can  it  be  truly 
apprehended.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned 
(1  Cor.  ii,  14),  and  only  they  who  are  taught  of  God  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  understand  the  deep  things  of  the 
Spirit  In  the  gracious  economy  of  the  Gospel  this  gift 
is  the  common  privilege  of  believers,  giving  fer\'or  to 
the  heart,  earnestness  to  the  life,  and  unction  to  the 
words  in  divine  things.  By  virtue  of  this  endowment, 
prayer  is  changed  from  a  cold  and  formal  routine  to  a 
living  and  spontaneous  intercoune;  heaven  becomes  a 
present  reality,  instead  of  a  dim  prospect ;  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart,  and  not  merely  feigns  over  it  There  is  a 
glow,  a  joy,  a  freedom,  in  all  the  feelings,  looks,  and  acta 
of  the  possessor  of  this  gift  that  shows  he  has  found 
peace,  rest,  and  satisfaction.  The  emotions  may  not  al- 
ways rise  to  rapture;  they  may  at  times  be  even  de- 
pressed to  grief;  but  there  will  be  a  sweetness  in  sor- 
row itself,  and  a  gladness  in  the  very  humiliation,  for 
the  company  of  Jesus  will  still  be  realized.  In  ona 
word,  it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  elder  brother's  presence 
in  the  soul  that  makes  all  the  difTerenoe  between  the 
spiritually  unbaptized  servant  of  God  and  the  baptized 
son.  ■  This  baptism  is  especially  evident  in  season  ti 
revival,  to  which,  indeed,  it  often  holds  the  double  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  not  only  enabling  believers  to 
enjoy  such  "  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord," 
but  especially  qualifying  them  for  useful  labors  at  such 
times.  A  word  uttered  under  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
baptism  is  often  more  effectual  in  reaching  the  heart 
both  of  believers  and  unbelievers  than  a  sermon  with- 
out it  Indeed,  the  success  of  all  human  efforts  in  this 
line  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  presence  and  ex- 
tent of  this  power. 

6.  It  will  not  be  inferred,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, that  such  baptisms  are  limited  to  any  special 
times  or  places  or  occauons.  They  may  come  in  the 
solitary  and  silent  meditation  of  the  closet;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  frequently  experienced  in  the 
social  exercises  of  '*  the  communion  of  saints."  Tbev 
are  various  in  both  form  and  degree,  and  may  often  be 
repeated,  until  the  soul  at  length  becomes  "full  of  gloiy 
and  of  God." 
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This  baptiBm  is  neither  the  same  with  entire  Mncti- 
fication,  nor  is  the  latter  the  invariable  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  former.  Some  may  have,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  but  not  therefore  harmlessly,  confounded 
the  two  under  the  vague  name  of  '*the  second  bless- 
ing." This  is  rather  the  doorway,  the  roadway,  to  that 
exalted  attainment  Multitudes,  it  must  be  believed, 
are  walking  in  its  light  and  peace  and  joy  who  are, 
nevertheless,  conscious  of  numerous  spiritual  failings, 
who  may  even,  though  not  of  necessity,  be  overcome 
by  temptation  and  fall  into  momentary— never  into  de- 
liberate— sin.  But  if  they  abide  in  the  Spirit,  they  are 
enabled  by  divine  grace  immediately  to  take  bold  upon 
the  Great  Restorer,  and  to  taste  anew  the  *'  mystic  joys 
of  penitence,"  and  to  rejoice  anew  in  the  power  of  sav-. 
ing  grace.  All  those  who  thus  faithfully  hold  on  to 
Cb^t  by  the  Spirit  will  at  length  prove  completely 
victorious,  and  will  be  enabled  to  shout  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  heaven  their  triumph  over  every  inward  and  out- 
ward foe.    See  Spiritual  Gifts. 

SPIRIT,  Grieving  or  Quenching  the,  is  a  phrase 
that  occasionally  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  is  often  re- 
peated in  Christian  literature. 

1.  To  "quench  the  Spirit"  (I  Thess.  v,  19)  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit  may 
be  quenched  (1)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  divine  agent 
to  withdraw  from  us,  by  sin,  irregularity  of  manners,  van- 
ity, avarice,  negligence,  or  other  crimes  contrary  to  char- 
ity, truth,  peace,  and  his  other  gifts  and  qualifications. 
(2.)  The  Spirit  might  have  been  quenched  by  such  ac- 
tions as  caused  God  to  take  away  his  supernatural  gifts 
and  favors,  such  as  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
gift  of  healing,  etc  For  though  tbese  gifls  were  of 
mere  grace,  and  God  might  communicate  them  some- 
times to  doubtful  characters,  yet  he  has  oflen  granted 
them  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  has  taken  them 
away,  to  punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

2.  To  "grieve  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iv,  80)  may  also  be 
taken  to  refer  cither  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
actual,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifls  with  which  God  fa- 
vored the  primitive  Christians.  We  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations,  the  mo- 
tions of  his  grace;  or  by  living  in  a  lukewarm  and  in- 
cautious manner;  by  despising  his  gifts,  or  neglecting 
them }  by  abusing  his  favors,  either  out  of  vanity,  curi- 
osity, or  indifference.  In  h  contrary  sense  (2  Tim.  i,  6), 
we  stir  up  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  in  us  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  by  our  compliance  with  his  inspirations, 
by  fervor  in  his  sen-ice,  by  renewing  our  gratitude,  etc 
^Calmet. 

SPIRIT,  Prayino  and  Preaching  by.  In  the  early 
Church  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pray  audibly, 
and  that  they  might  pray  in  concert  the  words  were 
dictated  to  them  by  the  deacon.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  homily  (7th,  p.  G8)  on  i^taiw, explaining  the  words 
"  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  with  groanings,"  etc, 
says  that  the  gift  of  prayer  was  then  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  that  had  this  gift 
prayed  for  the  whole  congregation.  But  in  his  own 
time,  he  says,  the  deacons  prayed  by  ordinary  forms, 
without  any  such  immediate  inspiration.  As  to  preach- 
ing, all  that  the  fathers  pretended  to  from  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  was  only  that  ordinary  assistance  which 
men  may  expect  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit  with 
their  honest  endeavors,  as  a  blessing  upon  their  studies 
and  labors.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  bk.  xiit,  ch.  vi, 
§9;  bk.xiv,ch.iv,§  12. 

SPIRIT,  PttocKSSioN  OF.  See  Procession  of  the 
UoLT  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Secf  of  the,  a  name  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  pantheistic  movement  of  the  12th  century 
in  France.  The  party  originated  with  Amalric  (q.  v.)  of 
Bena,  a  teacher  at  Paris.  The  first  germs  of  this  pan- 
theistic mysticism  were  probably  derived  from  the  wriu 
ings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena.  Amalric 
taught  that  none  could  be  saved  who  believed  not  that 


he  was  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ..  Similar  views 
were  entertained  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.)  and  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  of  Toumay.  These  opinions  finding  their 
way  among  the  laity,  a  goldsmith  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  all  positive  re- 
ligion and  every  outward  form  of  worship  should  cease 
and  God  be  all  in  alL  As  formerly  in  Christ,  so  now  in 
every  believer,  did  God  become  incarnate ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Christian  was  God  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Christ  had  been.  These  views  were  condemned 
by  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  the  writings  of  Erige- 
na were  reprobated,  and  several  members  of  the  sect  con- 
signed to  the  stake.   See  Kurtz,  Church  Ilitt,  i,  §  108, 2. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Testimony  of.  See  Witness  of 
THE  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Work  of.    See  Spmrr,  Holy. 

Spirit-rappings.    See  Spiritualism. 

Spirits,  DiacERNiKO  of.  See  Discerning  of 
Spirits. 

Spirits  in  Prison  (1  Pet  iii,  18>-20).  This  topic 
is  introduced  by  the  apostle  in  connection  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christians  through  persecution,  as  both  the 
context  preceding  and  that  following  indicate.  Under 
these  sufferings  they  are  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Christ;  for  although  his  passion  was  vicarious,  as  theirs 
is  not,  still  the  two  are  parallel  in  one  point— namely, 
that  death  in  either  case  is  their  extreme  limit  (ver.  1*8, 
"once  suffered;"  iv,  1,  "he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin").  Connected  with  this  anal- 
ogy the  apostle  presents  another  which  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Paul  also  (Rom.  viii,  10-13)— namely,  that  the 
death  of  carnality  is  the  revival  of  spirituality,  and 
Christians  are  consoled  in  their  physical  sufferings  by 
this  thought,  which  was  the  ground  -  idea  of  the  Re- 
deemer's passion  ('* suffered  for  sins,  to  bring  us  to 
Crod").  This  central  antithesis  is  pithily  expressed  in 
the  last  clause  of  1  Pet.  iii,  18,  ^  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  Some  commen- 
tators insist  that  this  should  be  rendered  "  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  m  the  spirit"  {^avaTu^ti^ 
fiiv  ffopKif  Ztoovoitfiiig  ik  [r^]  irvivfiari),  alleging 
that  the  strict  correspondence  of  the  clauses  requires 
exact  parallelism  of  construction.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  far  from  necessary.  The  meaning  of 
the  first  clause  is,  of  course,  nnequivocoL  Christ  died 
physically.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  in- 
telligible idea  is  conveyed  by  the  expression,  if  parallel, 
Christ  revived  spiritually.  All  the  labored  interpreta- 
tions collected  by  Van  Oosteizee,  in  Lange*s  Commenta" 
ry,  seem  to  us  either  sheer  nonsense  or  pure  transcen- 
dentalism. Nobody  imagines  that  any  human  being, 
much  less  Jesus,  could  cease  to  exist  in  spirit  at  physi- 
cal death,  or  could  therefore  return  to  life  spiritually. 
This  latter  clause  is  evidently  tantamount  to  the  state- 
ment elsewhere  explicitly  made,  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  reanimated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii,  11).  As  the  preposition  necessary  in  English  to 
indicate  this  relation  (**  in"  or  *'  by")  is  not  expressed  in 
the  Greek  (the  simple  dative  being  used),  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  either  indifferently ;  nor  to  one  thinking 
after  the  Greek  idiom  is  it  necessary  to  distinguish  con- 
sciously between  the  two.  Christ's  death,  like  ours,  is 
stated  as  the  result  of  a  physical  aflinify ;  his  resurrec- 
tion was,  as  ours  is  also  to  bo,  the  effect  of  spiritual  re- 
lationships. The  former  cn&ued  from  his  connection 
with  mortal  flesh,  the  latter  was  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  his  unity  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  Wc  therefore  obtain 
a  consistent  sense  by  translating,  "  being  put  to  death 
by  reason  of  [his]  flesh,  but  quickcne<l  by  reason  of  [his] 
Spirit."  His  physical  constitution  rendered  him  capable 
of  death,  but  his  divinity  was  sure  to  reanimate  him. 
Both  clauses  can  only  have  reference  to  the  palpable 
facts  on  which  the  Gospel  is  founded— the  bodily  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ 

In  the  next  clause  this  relation  between  Christ'a  hn- 
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manity  and  diTinity  is  more  explicitly  expreased  in  the 
Greek  by  the  same  case  with  a  preposition  (tv  r^),  and 
we  therefore  render  in  like  manner,  **  by  virtue  of  which 
[Spirit]  he  went,"  etc.  Here  all  interpreters  recognise 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  Cbristi  but  many  ex- 
plain it  as  that  of  his  disembodied  spirit.  This,  again, 
is  to  us  simply  unintelligible,  and  the  added  statement 
of  "going"  (9ropevdeic)t  upon  which  some  lay  special 
stress  as  confirming  the  belief  in  an  actual  visit  to  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,  appears  to  os  to  flatly  contra- 
dict it.  What  sort  of  a  Journey  a  disembodied  spirit 
could  make  we  cannot  imagine.  The  only  real  mean- 
ing is,  and  must  be,  that  Christ  was,  in  some  imaginary, 
figurative,  or  representative  sense,  present  at  the  place 
in  question.  Grant  that  this  was  true  by  reason  of  his 
divine  ubiquity,  and  by  virtue  of  his  special  authority 
on  the  given  occasion,  and  all  becomes  clear,  consistent^ 
and  intelligible.  But  to  suppose  or  insist  that  the  pres- 
ence in  question  was  merely  that  of  a  ghost  is  to  rele- 
gate the  whole  transaction  to  the  sphere  of  the  unknown, 
if  not  unknowable. 

But  the  main  question  is,  who  were  '*  the  spirits  in 
prison"  to  whom  he  " preached?"  That  they  were  the 
antediluvians  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  iiood  seems 
exegetically  certain  from  the  context,  and  is  generally 
conceded.  The  disputed  point  is,  at  what  time  are  they 
spoken  of  here ;  while  yet  living,  or  after  their  death  ? 
If  the  transaction  were  a  real  one,  and  not  a  mere  phan- 
tasm, it  seems  to  us,  and  it  has  seemed  also  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  former  only  can 
possibly  be  meant.  Here  is  a  well-known  historical  fact, 
and  the  context  evidently  refers  to  it  as  such — ^namely, 
that  Noah  preached  to  the  antediluvians  '*  while  the  ark 
was  a-preparing."  We  see  no  mystery  or  difficulty  here 
whatever.  But  to  understand  "prison"  to  be  Hades, 
Sheol,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  is  wholly  unwar^ 
ranted  by  the  context,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  that  we 
know  of  that  abode  of  the  lost.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal 
to  the  particles  "  sometime"  {von)  and  "  also"  (caO  in 
support  of  this  purgatorial  notion;  they  require  no  such 
allusion,  but  simply  indicate  that  the  event  in  question 
was  anterior  to  the  present  time,  and  in  some  respects  a 
parallel  case.  The  analogy  is  substantially  that  above 
indicated  as  underlying  this  whole  paragraph,  and  it  is 
immediately  brought  out  as  consisting  in  the  fact  of  a 
deliverance  by  means  and  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming 
overthrow.  The  flood  was  the  death  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  ark  was  its  renaissance.  The  same  thought  is 
in  the  next  verse  expressly  termed  a  "  figure,"  and  is 
applied  to  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion; and  this  is  there  explicitly  referred  to  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  as  its  potential  means.  As 
if  to  prevent  all  possible  misunderstanding,  the  Saviour 
is  there  represented  as  having  passed  (^voptv^tig,  again, 
a  bodily  transferral  in  space)  into  the  heavens.  There 
us  not  a  word  about  his  descent  ad  inferos. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  appears  to  us  clear — and  we  are 
not  to  be  befogged  by  transcendental  speculations  about 
the  assumed  capabilities  of  the  invisible  world — that 
the  preaching  of  Christ  through  Noah  to  his  contempo- 
raries during  the  respite  before  the  flood,  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  course 
of  the  aposde's  argument  In  illustrating  the  paradox 
of  deliverance  through  destruction,  he  says  that  the 
same  principle  of  mercy  through  Christ  has  prevailed 
in  all  dispensations,  just  as  the  Old  World  had  the  prof- 
fer of  rescue  by  means  of  the  ark,  and  as  some  actually 
embraced  it;  so  the  Gospel  both  now  and  finally  saves 
us  by  a  reconstruction  through  the  seeming  overthrow 
of  its  author.  To  introduce  an  allusion  to  some  pre- 
sumed scene  in  the  other  world  enacted  in  the  short  in- 
terim of  Christ's  burial,  and  from  which  nothing  seems 
to  have  resulted,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  irrelevant,  not 
to  say  nugatory  and  puerile.  Nobody  uninfected  with 
Bomish  superstition,  we  apprehend,  would  have  orig- 
inated BO  bald  and  yet  so  bold  an  interpretation.  Sec 
HsLL)  Dbscent  into.    See  (besides  the  various  com- 


mentaries, and  the  monographs  dted  by  Danz,  WSrUr^ 
p.  758),  Joum.  of  JSac  LU.  Jan.  1863 ;  Oct.  1860;  CA. 
iZevteu?,  July,  1857;  AtMtoM.  <9ac.  Jan.  1862 ;  Neuf-Eng- 
landa-,  OcL  1872 ;  Princeton  Rev,  April,  1875 ;  BriL  and 
For,  Kv,  Bev,  Jan.  1876. 

Spirits,  Unclean  (v-vivfiara  AKoJ^apra),  a  fre- 
quent term  in  Scripture  for  unholy  angels  (Matt,  x,  J, 
etc.).    See  the  Chrisiicm  Remembrancer^  i\x\j,  1862.  See 

D^MON. 

Spiritual  (irvctz/^arueoc*  which  in  classical  Greek 
is  opposed  to  bodily^  Plutarch,  De  Sonet.  889)  denotes 
in  New-Test,  usage,  ia)  belonging  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Rom.  i,  11 ;  xv,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  13 ;  ix,  11 ;  xii,  1, 7 ;  xiv, 
1,  87;  Eph.  i,  8);  or  (6)  determined  or  influenced  by 
'the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  xiv,  87;  GaL  vi,  1),  such 
as  ''spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  v,  19;  CoL  iii,  16),  L  e.  in- 
spired; a  "spiritual  house"  (CoL  i,  9),  not  angelic,  nor 
unmanufactured,  but  composed  of  stones  vivified  by  the 
Spirit  (comp.  Eph.  ii,  22),  like  "spiritual  sacrifices"  (i 
Pet.  ii,  5) ;  "  spiritual  food  and  drink"  (I  Cor.  x,  8),  L  e. 
nourishment  afforded  by  the  Spirit  (the  "spiritusd 
Rock,"  Deut  viii,  15;  xxxii,  4),  and  not  in  an  ordinary 
way  (comp.  Exod.  xvii,  6).  See  Cremer,  Lexicon  of  the 
N.-T,  Greek,  s.  v.    See  Spiritual-mindedness. 

The  expression  "  spiritual  body"  {trSiiia  TrvtvfiariKuv^ 
pneumatic  body),  used  in  1  Cor.  xv,  44  to  describe  the 
resurrection  state,  appears  at  first  sight  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction of  terms;  but  it  is  interpreted  by  the  antith- 
esis there  made  with  the  "natural  body"  {owfta  ^nrxy 
Kov,  ptychic  body).  The  apostle  uses  these  terms  in  the 
same  epistle  (ii,  14, 15)  to  distinguish  the  unregenerate 
man  from  the  Christian,  as  being  changed  from  his 
fleshly  condition  to  a  heavenly  one  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  In  the  resurrection  body,  accordingly,  these 
words  denote  the  contrast  between  the  earthlv,*  decav- 
ing,  and  sin-stained  costume  of  the  soul  here  and  its  ce- 
lestial, immortal,  and  purified  state  hereafter.  This  is 
plain  likewise  from  the  kindred  antithesis  of  the  con- 
text ("corruption  .  .  .  incomiption,"  "dishonor  .  .  . 
glory,"  "weakness  .  .  .  power,"  "earthy  .  .  .  heaven- 
ly"). We  are  not  taught,  therefore,  to  look  for  an  ethe- 
real, aerial,  or  sublimated  body  in  the  other  life,  but 
one  of  bona-fde  matter,  substantial  as  at  present,  al- 
though transfigured  by  a  divine  and  heavenly  glory. 
See  Resurrection. 

Spiritual  Commtmion  is  the  mental  act  of 
holding  communion  with  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
saints,  either  in  the  sacrament  of  the  oucharist,  or  in 
any  other  religious  service.    See  Communion* 

Spiritual  Corporation  is  one  the  members  of 
which  are  entirely  spiritual  persons,  as  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, parsons,  and  vicars,  who  are  9ole  corporations; 
also  deans  and  chapters,  as  formerly  abbots  and  c»n« 
vents,  are  bodies  aggregate, — ^Lee,  Gkis,  oflMnrg,  Terms, 
s.  V. 

Spiritual  (or  Ecclesiastical)  Courts  are  those 
having  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Besides  the  courts  of  Archdeacon  (q.  v.)  and  Akches 
(q.  v.),  they  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Cowi  of  Avgmentaiion  was  created  in  27 
Henry  YIII  for  determining  suits  and  controversies  re- 
lating to  monasteries  and  abbey  lands.  The  court  was 
dissolved  by  Parliament,  1  queen  Mary.  The  Aug- 
mentation Office,  however,  still  exists,  in  which  there 
are  a  variety  of  valuable  records  connected  with  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  monasteries  and  abbeys. 

2.  The  Bishop'g  or  Consistory  Court  is  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocese  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  within  that  diocese. 

3.  The  Court  of  Conscience  or  Requests  {Curia  Con^ 
scieniice)  was  erected  in  9  Henry  VIII  in  London,  and 
an  act  of  common  council  then  appointed  commissioii- 
eiB  to  sit  in  the  court  twice  a  week  to  determine  all 
matters  between  citizens  and  freemen  of  London  in 
wl^ich  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  forty  shillings. 
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This  act  of  oommon  conncU  w«  oonfinned  by  1  James 
L  By  this  the  court  issues  its  summoni,  the  commis- 
noneis  examine  on  oath,  and  decide  by  summary  proc- 
eis,  making  such  orderB  touching  debts  ^  as  they  should 
find  to  stand  to  equity  and  good  conscience."  The 
commissioners  may  commit  to  prison  for  disobedience 
of  their  summons.  Various  subsequent  acts  have  regu- 
Uted  and  extended  these  powers. 

4.  The  Court  of  High  Commisnon  originated  in  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  1559,  which  empowered  i 
queen  Elisabeth  to  choose  commissioners  who  might 
exercise  supreme  Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti* 
cal  matters.  The  court  so  formed  claimed  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  The 
rack  and  other  means  of  torture  were  weapons  confided 
to  them.  They  were  bound  by  no  rules  or  precedents 
io  receiving  evidence  or  in  imposing  penalties,  but  acted 
as  they  pleased,  and  soon  became  odious  as  a  terrific 
and  lawless  inquisition.  In  1610  a  court  of  this  nature 
was  erected  by  James  Vl  in  Scotland,  and  re-erected  in 
1664,  the  last  consisting  of  nine  prelates  and  thirty-five 
laymen.  It  was  armed  with  highest  authority,  and 
had  a  militanr  force  at  its  command.  It  had  also  an 
organized  espionage, with  agents  everywhere.  It  ruined 
many  financially  by  the  heavy  fines  imposed,  banished 
others  to  unheidthy  districts,  and  even  sold  some  as 
slaves. 

6.  The  Court  of  FacuUiei  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Its  power  is  to  grant  dispensations  for 
the  marriage  of  persons  without  the  publication  of 
banns,  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  the  canonical  age,  to 
enable  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  in  a  benefice,  or  ono 
person  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

6.  The  Court  of  Prerogative  is  held  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, in  London,  in  which  all  wills  and  testaments  are 
proved,  and  administrations  granted  on  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  intestate,  etc. 

7.  The  Court  of  Teisids  is  that  portion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  that  administer  the  law  as  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 

Meetings  of  Session,  Presbytery,  Syuod,  and  General 
Assembly  are  usually  termed  Courts, 

Spiritual  Gifts  (rd  'nvevfiaruid  suppL  xapioiia- 
Ta)i  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those  endowments  which 
were  conferred  on  persons  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  were  manifested  in  acts  and  utterances  of  a  su- 
pernatural kind.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  xii, 
1,  where  the  words  vipi  rStv  wevfiartK&v  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  ooneeruing  spiritual  gifts."  The  accu- 
racy of  this  rendering  is  generally  admitted ;  for,  though 
some  woukl  take  frvevfiaruciav  as  masculine,  and  under- 
stand It,  as  in  xiv,  87,  of  persons  spirituslh'  endowed, 
the  tenor  of  the  entire  passage  shows  that  it  is  of  the 
gifts  themselves,  and  not  of  the  parties  endowed  with 
them,  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  chapter  (comp. 
xiv,  1 ).  It  is  from  the  apostle's  statements  in  th is  chap- 
ter that  our  information  concerning  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  primitive  Church  is  chiefly  drawn. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  cslled 
the  fundamental  condition  and  test  of  these  gifts.  This 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  **  I 
give  you  to  understand,"  says  the  apostle, "  that  no  man 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  csllcth  Jesus  sccursed :  and 
that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (I  Cor.  xii,  8).  The  denunciation  of  Jesus 
as  an  impostor,  whether  that  came  forth  in  the  shape 
of  an  imprecation  (e<rrai  dvd^tfid)  or  in  the  shape  of 
an  assertion  {tariv  dva^ifia)^  having  reference  to  his 
having  died  as  one  accursed  (comp.  GaL  iii,  13),  proved 
sufiiciently  that  the  party  uttering  it  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Loid— L  e.  the  admission  of 
his  Messianic  claims  and  the  submission  to  his  supreme 
authority — formed  the  antithesis  to  this,  and  was  a 
proof  that  the  party  was  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     The  primary'  condition,  then,  of  the  possession 


of  spiritual  gifts  was  sincere  adherence  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  Apart  from  this  there  might  be  the  arts  of 
the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  no  effects  produced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  The  eouree  of  these  spiritual  gifts  was  God's  grace, 
and  the  ageiU  by  whom  they  were  produced  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  were  xapitriAarOy  or  grace' giJU; 
and  the  apostle  expressly  says  that  amid  diversity  of 
gifts  it  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  by  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  and  amid  diversity  of  services  it  is  one  and 
the  same  Lord  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  amid 
diversity  of  operations  it  is  one  God  who  eneigizes  all 
in  all  (1  Cor.xii,4-«). 

8.  When  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  xop'Vfiara,  BiU" 
Koviaif  and  IvtpjfiftaTa,  the  inquiry  is  suggested  how 
these  three  expressions  are  to  be  taken.  Are  they  in- 
tended to  mark  off  three  distinct  classes  of  spiritual 
gifts?  or  do  they  describe  the  same  objects  under  dif- 
ferent aspects?  or  is  the  first  the  generic  class  under 
which  the  other  two  are  subsumed  ss  species?  Each 
of  these  views  has  found  advocates.  The  Greek  fathers 
generally  regard  them  as  simply  different  names  for  the 
same  object  (comp.  Chrysostoro,  ad  loc.%  but  most  re- 
cent writers  regard  them  as  relating  to  distinct  classes. 
(For  different  classifications  on  this  principle,  see  Aqui- 
nas, Summa  TheoL  ii,  2,  qu.  171 ;  Kstius,  On  1  Cor, xii; 
Okhausen  on  do.,  etc)  The  objection  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements on  this  principle  is  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  so  that  what  is  placed  by  one  under 
one  head  is  with  equal  plausibility  placed  by  another 
under  another.  The  opinion  that  Charitma  is  the  ge- 
nus of  which  Diakoniai  and  Energemata  are  species  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  to  make  diakoniai  a  kind  of 
charisma  is  somewhat  forced ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  parallelized  structure  of  the  apostle's  state- 
ment, which  plainly  makes  these  three  objects  collateral 
with  each  other.  The  opinion  which  has  most  in  its 
favor  is  that  we  have  here  only  one  object  presented 
under  different  aspects.  On  this  principle  the  three 
classes  may  be  arranged  thus:  These  endowments  of 
the  primitive  Church  are,  (1)  Gifts  of  divine  grace,  as 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  which,  with  its  manifold 
capabilities,  is  communicated  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God ;  (2)  Ministries,  M$  means  by  which  one  member 
serves  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  (3)  OpercUionSf  ef- 
fects, by  which  the  charismata  manifest  their  active 
power.  This  seems  a  highly  probable  explanation  of 
the  apostle's  words;  nor  do  we  see  the  harshness  in  it 
of  which  Kling,  from  whom  we  have  taken  it,  com- 
plains. 

4.  Side  by  side  with  this  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
gifts,  the  apostle  places  in  another  scries  of  parallels  the 
agency  by  which  each  of  these  js  produced  and  sus- 
tained.    The  two  series  may  be  tabulated  thus : 

Chnrismats  <e;iven  hv)  the  Spirit. 
Ministries  (directed  bv)  the  Lord. 
Effects  produced  by  the  Father. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  parallel  propositions  there  b  an 
ellipsis  of  the  verb  \  but  this  the  mind  naturally  supplies 
from  the  analogy  of  the  last  in  which  the  verb  is  enun- 
ciated (see  Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  p.  181). 

6.  It  has  appeared  to  some  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  gifts  enumerated  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8-10  and 
the  Church  offices  enumerated  in  ver.  28  (Horsier,  Ser- 
mons, xiv,  Appendix).  The  number  of  both  is  the  same ; 
there  are  nine  gifts  and  nine  offices.  But  beyond  this 
the  correspondence  only  very  partially  exists,  and  in 
order  to  give  it  even  a  semblance  of  existing  through- 
out, not  only  must  very  fanciful  analogies  be  traced,  but 
some  palpable  errors  in  interpretation  committed  (Hen- 
derson, On  fnspiratiott,  p.  183). 

6.  The  suggestion  of  Beza  that  the  enumeration  of 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8>10  is  divided  into  co-ordinate  groups, 
distinguished  by  the  pronouns  <f  fttv,  ver.  8 ;  irtptft  Cf, 
ver.  9;  irc'py  Si,  ver.  10,  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed by  interpreters.  Hence  Meyer  arranges  them  in 
the  following  scheme : 
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I.  Charisma  which  relate  to  inUttettual  power.    1,  \6- 

fot  (To^mr  :  8,  \6yov  yvmaemt. 

II.  Charisma  which  are  conditioned  hy  heroie  faith 
{Cflauben»heroigmus).  1.  The  viittic  itself;  9.  The  opera- 
lion  of  this  in  acf— a.  ici/iara ;  b.  ^vtifitiK ;  8.  The  operation 
of  this  in  wordf  wpo^nrtia ;  4.  The  critical  operation  of 

this,  6ttiKpiotv  wvtvfiarotv. 

IIL  Charisms  rclnt!u{;  to  the  fX&acat,  1.  Spealciug  with 
tongues;  2.  Interpreting  of  tongues. 

Henderson  adopts  substantially  the  same  arrange- 
ment {Inspiration,  p.  185  sq.),  like  Meyer,  laving  stress 
on  the  use  of  the  pronoun  iripfit  in  place  of  dXX^  by  the 
apostle  in  his  enumeration  ("  ireptfi  is  selected  because  a 
eUstinct  class  follows ;  only  thus  can  we  account  for  the 
apostle's  not  proceeding  with  oXX^" — Meyer;  comp. 
Tittmann,  SijnonymSj  ii,  28).  To  all  such  ottempts  at 
classification  De  Wette  objects:  (1.)  That  ^  /xlv,  kripi^ 
cd,  iTiptfi  di,  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  but 
irkptp  Si  is  always  opposed  to  the  nearest  preceding 
dX\^  ii,  so  that  neither  can  the  one  denote  the  genus 
nor  the  other  the  species.  (2.)  If  anything  could  mark  a 
division,  it  would  be  the  repeated  Kard  to  abrb  irvtvpLa, 
iv  Ttf  avTt^  TTv,,  with  the  concluding  ledvTa  ci  ravra 
of  1  Cor.  xii,  11 ;  but  even  thus  we  should  gain  nothing, 
for  in  ver.  10  heterogeneous  objects  are  united.  (3.)  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  classification,  for  the  enumeration 
is  not  complete  (see  vcr.  28).  (4.)  The  classification  pro- 
posed (by  Meyer)  is  in  itself  unsatisfactory;  plainly  the 
speaking  with  tongues  is  more  closely  akin  to  prophesy- 
ing than  to  gifts  of  healing;  and,  as  Kling  observes,  the 
SiaKphitc  TTViVfiaTiitv  and  the  ipfirivtia  yXuMrodu  re- 
late to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  heroic  faith.  In 
these  reasons  there  is  much  force;  and  though  the 
apostle*s  arrangement  has  the  aspect  of  a  classified 
scheme,  we  feel  constrained  to  conclude  with  Kling 
that  we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether  and  how  thej 
con  be  classified.  Neander,  followed  by  Billrotli  and 
Olshausen  substantially,  without  insisting  on  the  apos- 
tle's words,  contents  himself  with  the  obvious  division 
of  these  charisms  into  two  great  classes — the  one  of 
which  embraces  such  gifts  as  manifest  themselves  by 
word,  and  the  other  such  as  manifest  themselves  by 
deed ;  and  each  of  these  presents  two  subordinate  classed, 
determined  bv  the  relation  of  the  roan's  own  mental  cult- 

m 

ure  and  capacity  to  the  working  on  him  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  in  a  man  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  power 
the  Xoyoc  yviaattif^  would  be  manifested,  while  to  one 
of  less  culture  the  Iloly  Spirit  would  come  with  a  pow- 
er which  overwhelms  his  self-consciousness  and  makes 
him  the  almost  mechanical  utterer  of  what  does  not  pass 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  intelligence  {ApostoL 
Zekall,  i,  174  sq.  [  ICng.  transl  i,  132]). 

7.  Taking  in  order  as  they  stand  in  the  text  the  gifts 
enumerated,  we  have — 

(1.)  The  Word  of  Wisdom  {\6yoQ  oo^iaQ)  and  the 
Word  of  KnowMge  Q<6yoQ  yviiHSnao),  Aoyoc  U  used 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere  in  the  New  Test.,  as=«er- 
nio,  discourse,  utterance.  To  tro^ta  and  yviaai^  various 
meanings  have  been  attached.  A  common  explanation 
is  that  co^ia  is  the  practical  and  yv&oi^  the  theoretical 
or  speculative  presentation  of  truth ;  but  this,  though 
adopted  by  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  antithetical  opinion  advanced  by  Bengel,  Storr,  Ko- 
senmUller,  etc.,  that  awpia  is  the  theoretical  and  yvijtng 
the  practical,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  consideration 
that  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  apprehension  and 
exposition  of  the  truth,  merely  as  such,  cannot  bo  prop- 
erly regarded  as  coming  among  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit ;  such  attainments  are  not  Kara,  irvtvfia  in 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  that  phrase  here.  Meyer 
makes  aotl>ia  the  higher  Christian  wisdom  as  such ;  yvCi- 
trie  the  speculative^  deeper,  more  penetrating  knowledge 
of  it;  while  Estius  reverses  this,  making  X&yoQ  aopiag 
''gratiam  de  iis  quie  ad  doctrinam  religionis  ac  pietatis 
spectant  dissercndi  ex  cansis  supremis,"  and  \6yog  yvw- 
<rnag  **  gratia  disserendi  de  rebus  Christianae  religionis 
ex  lis  qua)  sunt  humans  scientias  aut  expericntiA,"  i.  c. 
of  bringing  principles  of  human  philosophy  or  facts  of 


human  experience  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  divine 
truth.  Henderson  takes  oo^a  to  be  comprehensive  of 
'*  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel  directly  revealed  to 
the  apostles,  of  which  the  \6yog  was  the  supernatural 
ability  rightly  to  communicate  them  to  othen;"  and  by 
yvuffriQ  the  possession  by  divine  communication  of  **  an 
exact  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  God 
had  already  revealed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  in  consequence  of  which  those 
who  possessed  it  became  qualified,  independently  of 
the  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  forthwith  to  teach  the 
Church'*  (p.  188  sq.).  Osiander  makes  ao^ia  the  ap> 
prehension  of  divine  truth  in  its  totality,  of  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  God,  of  the  plan  and  work  of  redemp- 
tion, of  the  revelation  of  salvation  through  Christ  in  its 
connection,  its  divine  system  and  organism ;  and  yyAm^ 
the  penetrating  knowledge  of  particulars  given  by  God, 
with  their  inward  appropriation  and  experience  (John 
vi,  69 ;  xvii,  8 ;  Phil,  iii,  8).  This  last  seems  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  least  arbitrary  and  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, it  being  of  course  kept  in  view  that  the  «|>- 
prehension  and  experience  of  divine  truth,  whether  as 
a  whole  or  in  its  parts,  as  well  as  the  power  of  giving 
this  forth  in  discourse,  is  not  such  as  mere  human  in- 
telligence and  study  could  attain,  but  such  as  was  kotA 

(2.)  Faith  (iriartc)*— AH  are  agreed  that  this  cannot 
be  understood  of  that  faith  which  saves — justifying 
faith;  and  most  regard  it  as  Ajidea  miraculoscL,  snch 
as  our  Lord  speaks  of  (Matt  xvii,  20;  xxi,  21),  and  to 
which  Paul  refera  (1  Cor.  xiii,  2) — a  firm  persuasion 
that  on  fitting  occasions  the  divine  power  would  be  put 
forth  to  work  miracles^  Meyer  thinks  this  too  narrow, 
because  under  m'cmc  a^  ranked  not  only  idpara  and 
SwafutCt  but  also  irpo^rcia  and  iuucpicug  Tvivfid* 
Twv,  He  would  therefore  understand  by  rritrnq  here 
**a  high  degree  of  faith  in  Christ  — a  faith -heroism 
whose  operation  in  some  was  in  healings,  etc"  As, 
however,  such  faith  in  Christ  must  mean  faith  in  him 
as  the  risen  Lord,  the  source  of  miraculoua  power, 
whether  exercised  in  healing  diseases  or  in  utterances 
of  knowledge,  this  opinion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  substantial  identity  with  the  other. 

(8.)  Gifts  of  Healings  (xap.  io|iar«v).— This  all  are 
agreed  in  understanding  as  the  power  of  healing  dis- 
ease directly  without  the  aid  of  therapeutic  applications. 
The  plural  is  used  to  indicate  the  variety  of  diseases,  and 
the  various  gifts  of  healing  them  possessed  in  the  Church. 

(4.)  Workings  of  Powers  {ivtpyrffi.  ivvaftfwv). — ^This 
is  generally  referred  to  the  working  of  miracles  of  a 
higher  kind  than  the  healing  of  disease — miracles  which 
consist  not  in  the  performing  without  means  what  means 
may  effect,  but  in  the  performance  of  what  no  means 
can  effect,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  exorcism 
of  daemons,  the  infliction,  by  a  word,  of  death  as  a  pun- 
ishment, etc. 

(5.)  Prophecy  (vpo^rtia). — ^This  refers  net  to  or- 
dinary religious  discourses  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  but  to  such  a  forth-speaking  of  the  mind  of 
God  in  relation  to  truth,  duty,  or  coming  events  as  the 
inward  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  miod  may  pro- 
duce (ChrysosU  o  irpo^nvwv  ledvra  dicb  rov  TViv^ 
liaroQ  ^tyyirai).  That  the  gift  of  predicting  future 
events  was  possessed  in  the  early  Church,  we  see  from 
such  instances  as  Acts  ii,  27,  28;  xxi,  11,  etc;  but  the 
vpo^nia  of  the  New  Test,  does  not  generally  relate  to 
this :  it  usiudly  has  reference  to  the  utterance  of  doc- 
trine given  by  revelation  from  God  (comp.  1  Cor.  xi,8; 
xiv,  26-33,  etc). 

(6.)  IHscentings  of  Spirits  {ilaKpiee^g  wivfiarw). 
—From  1  Cor.  xiv,  29  (comp.  1  Thess.  v,  21;  1  John  iv, 
1)  we  learn  that  professed  prophetic  utterances  were  to 
be  subjected  to  trial,  thst  nothing  unchristian  or  unedi- 
fying  might  pass  under  that  name ;  and  it  b  to  this  that 
the  gift  now  before  us  relates.  Even  apostles  would 
seem  to  have  submitted  their  doctrine  to  the  judgment 
of  these  gifted  critics  (1  Cor.  xiv,  37). 
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(7.)  Kinds  of  Tongues  (ykvii  yXwaawv).— That  this 
refers  to  the  XoXcii/  yXuav^  or  yXuHraaiQ  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  indicates  that  of 
these  yXci><nrai  there  were  various  kinds,  is  undoubted ; 
but  in  what  this  gift  consisted  is  a  question  involved 
in  great  difficulty,  and  to  which  very  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  some  of 
these  as  not  deserving  serious  consideration — viz.,  1, 
that  of  Bardili  and  Eichhom,  who  take  y\{o<raa  in  the 
literal  sense  of  tor^ey  and  suppose  that  the  XaXci v  was 
a  sort  of  inarticulate  babble,  an  ecstatic  utterance  of 
mere  sounds  made  by  the  tongue — an  opinion  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  this  being  a  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  possibility  of  an  mterpretaiion  of 
the  sounds  uttered,  with  what  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18), 
and  with  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  phrase  yXHJafraic 
XoXciy;  2,  that  of  lileck,  who  takes  y\ioa<ra  in  the 
sense  of  ^oss—i.  e.  archaic,  poetical,  or  provincial  word 
or  idiom—a  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  grammarians,  and  is  quite  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Test. ;  and  3,  that  of  Billroth,  who 
supposes  yXSKiaa  to  mean  a  composite  language  formed 
of  the  elements  of  various  tongues,  and  in  its  composi- 
tion affording  a  symbol  of  the  uniting  power  and  uni- 
versality of  Christianity — which  is  at  the  best  only  a 
pleasing  fancy.  The  only  two  opinions  worth  consider- 
ing are  the  old  view  that  these  yXutatrai  were  actual 
foreign  tongues  which  the  gifted  persons  spoke  without 
having  learned  them,  and  the  opinion,  subject  to  va- 
rious modifications,  that  they  were  new  and  divinely 
inspired  utterances  of  a  kind  transcending  the  ordinary 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  men. — Kitto. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  these  views, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  accurately  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  this  gift.  These  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  apostle.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  gift  of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii,  11,  28,  30) ;  that  it  be- 
longed only  to  some  in  the  Church  (ver.  11,  30);  that 
it  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  gift  of  prophesying — 
was  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  utility,  but  afforded  greater 
scope  for  display  (xiv,  5,  G,  18,  19) ;  that  it  was  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  (ver.  2, 14, 15, 16, 17) ; 
that  it  was  not  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
intelligence  {yov^),  and  so  was  unintelligible  without 
an  interpretation,  which  the  party  exercising  it  might 
not  be  capable  of  supplying,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a 
distinct  gift,  which  might  or  might  not  accompany  the 
other  (ver.  6, 6, 13,  16,  23) ;  that  it  might  appear  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it  a  frenzy  (ver.  23) ;  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  an  instrument  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  or 
was  no  better  than  the  speaking  of  a  barbarian  or  the 
clang  of  a  cymbal  when  not  interpreted  (ver.  7-9;  xiii, 
1) ;  and  that  its  use  was  to  serve  as  a  sign  ( or  evi- 
dence of  God*8  presence)  to  those  who  did  not  believe 
(xiv,22). 

Let  us  now  torn  to  the  former  of  the  two  opinions 
above  noticed:  those  who  hold  this  to  be  yXCaaaa  in 
the  sense  of  language  support  their  opinion  by  an  ap- 
peal to  our  Lord's  promise  to  his  disciples  that,  as  a 
sign  of  his  presence  with  them,  they  should  speak 
with  new  tongues  (caiVoic  yXuHXiraiCt  Mark  xvi,  17), 
and  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  apostles  spake  with  other  tongues  {iripai^  yX., 
Acts  ii,  4  sq.).  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the 
event  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  if  we  assume  (as 
the  narrative  seems  to  intimate)  that  on  that  occasion 
the  apostles  did  receive  the  faculty  of  speaking  foreign 
tongues  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
bestowed  on  the  primitive  Church  consisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  faculty.  It  is  frivolous  to  object  to  this, 
as  De  Wette  and  Meyer  do,  that  the  speaking  of  a  lan- 
guage one  has  never  learned  is  psychologically  impossi- 
ble, for,  if  divine  interposition  bo  admitted,  it  is  idle  to 
set  limits  to  its  operation.  "With  God  all  things  are 
possible,"  and  he  who  caused  "  the  dumb  ass  to  speak 


with  man*s  voice"  could  surely  employ  the  organs  of  a 
man  to  utter  a  foreign  tongue  of  which  he  was  ignoranL 
In  the  way  of  the  condnsion,  however,  above  stated, 
that  the  gift  of  which  the  apostle  treats  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  is  the  sante  as  that  promised  by  our  Lord, 
and  received  by  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
there  are  some  serious  difficulties.  If  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  speaking  foreign  tongues  miraculous- 
ly, they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  read  of  their 
ever  using  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  for- 
eigners. There  seems  to  be  an  a  priori  improbability 
that  such  a  faculty  would  be  miraculously  conferred 
when  it  was  one  for  which  no  special  need  existed,  the 
Greek  tongue  being  so  widely  diffused  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  were  not  likely  to  go  where  it 
was  not  knovm.  But  it  is  probable,  idthough  not  re- 
corded, that  they  eventually  used  this  faculty  in  preach- 
ing to  heathens.  As  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though 
the  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  the  disciples  when  they 
were  alone,  yet  it  was  immediately  available  to  foreign- 
era.  It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  these  per- 
sons all  understood  a  common  language,  or  that  to  all 
of  them  at  once  Peter  spoke  on  the  same  day  without 
an  interpreter.  The  most  serious  objections,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Glossolalia  of  the  Corinthians  was  a 
speaking  in  foreign  tongues  arc  derived  from  what  the 
apostle  says  about  it  in  writing  to  them.  (1.)  The 
phrase  yXiaaoy  XaXeiv  does  not  necessarily  mean  "  to 
speak  a  foreign  language;"  but  it  is  evidently  tanta- 
mount (comp.  Acts  X,  46 ;  xix,  6  with  Acts  ii,  4).  The 
statements  in  Acts  ii  are  conclusive  that  these  tongues 
in  that  case  were  vernacular  with  the  polyglot  audience. 
(2.)  The  Glossolalia  was  unintelligible  to  evert/  one  till  in- 
terpreted (1  Cor.  xiv,  2).  But  this  may  only  refer  to  the 
absence  of  any  one  with  whom  it  was  vernacular.  (3.) 
It  is  thought  that  this  gift  was  used  in  individual 
prayer  to  God,  and  Paul,  who  possessed  this  gift  above 
others,  used  it  chiefly  in  secret:  can  we  understand 
this  of  a  speaking  to  God  in  foreign  tongues?  But 
of  this  assumption  there  is  little  evidence.  (4.)  The 
apostle  places  the  Glossolalia  in  opposition,  not  to 
speaking  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  to  speaking  in- 
telligibly, or  iv  dvoKoXv^H  fi  iu  yvwodt  ff  iv  7rpo(l»t- 
Tti^j  if  iv  iiSaxy  (xiv,  6).  He  likewise  compares  the 
gloosai  with  foreign  tongues,  which  assumes  that  they 
were  not  the  same  (ver.  10  sq.).  But  foreign  lan- 
guages surely  are  unintelligible,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
wider  term  ^vai  is  used.  (5.)  Had  the  apostle  had 
the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues  in  view,  he  would 
have  made  the  exercise  of  them  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  those  by  whom  they  were  understood,  not  on 
their  bearing  on  the  edification  of  the  Church.  But 
the  latter  could  only  have  been  effected  through  the 
former.  The  other  objections  raised  by  Dr.  Poor  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  (ad  loc.)  are  as 
little  to  the  point.  (6.)  So  far  as  these  phenomena  bore 
on  unbelievers,  they  were  a  sign  of  reprobation  (ver.  11). 
But  that  was  true  only  when  no  one  was  present  to  in- 
terpret. (7.)  Its  special  use  was  for  the  possessor's  own 
benefit  in  prayer  and  praise.  Such,  certainly,  was  not 
the  case  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (8.)  Any  foreigner 
present  who  understood  the  language  could  have  acted 
as  interpreter  without  a  special  gift;  but  he  would  hard- 
ly have  been  accepted  as  an  authoritative  exponent  in 
the  Christian  sense.  (9.)  Corinth,  being  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  had  need  of  this  gift  less  than  other  locali- 
ties. On  the  contrar}',  this  was  the  very  rea&on  why 
a  polyglot  was  required.  (10.)  Paul  desired  that  all 
might  have  this  gift.  This  ho  might  naturally  wish, 
whatever  were  its  nature.  (11.)  The  phrase  "  a  tongue" 
seems  to  imply  some  individual  peculiarity  rather  than 
an  external  demand.  Bather  it  shows  that  the  tongues 
were  varied  in  different  cases.  (12.)  It  is  nugatory  to 
ask  such  questions  as,  How  was  this  speaking  in  different 
foreign  tongues  conducted  ?    Did  the  gifted  persona  all 
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Speak  at  once?  or  did  they  speak  one  ailer  the  other? 
If  the  former,  would  not  the  confusum  of  soands  be 
such  as  to  render  their  speaking  a  mere  Babel?  if  the 
latter,  would  not  a  longer  time  have  been  requisite  for 
the  whole  to  speak  than  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive allow  us  to  suppose?  (13.)  In  fine,  supposing  the 
disciples  to  have  spuken  intelligibly  to  these  people  in 
their  respective  languages,  why  should  they  have  ap- 
peared to  any  of  the  bystanders  as  men  filled  with  new 
wine  ?  Does  not  this  imply  an  excited  utterance  and 
gesticulation  altogether  foreign  to  the  case  of  men  who 
had  simply  to  tell  their  fellow -men  such  truths  as 
those  which  these  disciples  had  to  publish?  These 
difliculties  have  been  so  magnified  by  some  as  to  lead 
them  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  passage;  while 
others  have  been  induced  by  them  to  accept  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  disciples  spoke  in  Greek  or  Aramaic, 
but  were  miraculously  understood  by  the  hearers  each 
in  his  own  language.  But  they  are  mostly  answered 
by  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  certainly  show  that  the 
speaking  of  foreign  languages  did  sometimes  attend  the 
gift  of  tongues,  if  this  was  not  its  invariable  and  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tongues  were  new  languages  in  the  sense  of 
being  ecstatic  utterances,  inspired  and  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  kind  above  what  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  the  individual  could  reach.  We  may  pass 
by  the  opinion  of  Rossteuscher  and  Thiersch  that  these 
tongues  were  angel-tongues,  and  that  the  gift  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  communing  with  God  as  the  angels 
do;  for  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  without  any  founda- 
tion in  the  statements  of  the  apostle,  the  allusion  in  1 
Cor.  xiti,  1  to  the  *<  tongues  of  angels*'  being  merely  a 
rhetoricnl  device  to  heighten  the  contrast  the  apostle  is 
instituting.  Schulz  restricts  the  tongues  to  ecstatic 
utterances  of  praise  to  God ;  but  this  is  too  narrow  a 
view,  as  is  evident  from  xiv,  18-17.  Neander  thus 
describes  the  state  of  the  speaker  with  tongues:  ''The 
soul  was  immersed  in  devotion  and  adoration.  Hence 
prayer,  singing  God's  praise,  testifying  of  the  great 
doings  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.  Such  a  one 
prayed  in  the  Spirit;  the  higher  spiritual  and  emotion- 
al life  predominated  in  him,  but  a  development  of  the 
understanding  was  wanting.  The  consequence  was  that 
since  out  of  his  peculiar  feelings  and  views  he  formed  a 
peculiar  language  for  himself,  he  wanted  the  faculty  of 
so  expressing  himself  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mass" 
{AposioL  Zeitalt.  1,  179).  Olshausen  adopts  substan- 
tially the  same  view,  but  he  differs  from  Neander  in 
supposing  that  the  speaking  of  foreign  languages  was 
included  in  the  speaking  with  tongues.  Meyer  under- 
stands by  "  the  yXwovntc  Xa\«i/  such  devotional  utter- 
ances in  petition,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  as  were  so 
ecstatic  that  the  action  of  the  person's  own  understand- 
ing was  suspencfed,  while  the  tongue,  ceasing  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  individual  reflection,  acted  independently 
of  this,  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  GhosL"  Hence  he 
thinks  the  term  yXtotrfra  came  to  be  applied  to  this  gift, 
the  tongue  acting,  as  it  were,  independently  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  for  itself.  Hence,  also,  he  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  plural  yXwtrtraiQ  \a\i7v  and  the  ykvri 
yXofffcCJVf  as  in  such  a  case  there  would  doubtless  be 
varieties  of  utterances,  arising  from  differences  of  de- 
gree, direction,  and  impulse  in  the  ecstasy.  The  Ger- 
man interpreters  in  general  regard  it  as  being  an  ec- 
static power  of  speech,  the  result  of  the  man's  being 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  made  to  give  utterance  in 
broken,  fragmentary,  excited  outbursts  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  especially  of  rapturous  devotion,  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  humanity.  Some  think  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  such  ecstatic  devotions  in  the  xm- 
vayftoic  SiXaXriroiQ  of  Rom.  viii,  26.  We  cannot  but 
think  such  a  view  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
Christianity.    See  Tongues,  Gift  or. 

(8.)  Interpretation  of  Tongues  (ipfiriviia  yXiiMTodv). 
— As  the  yXufctra  transcended  the  vovc*  it  could  be 


made  to  convey  edification  to  the  hearers  only  as 
it  was  explained  (by  translation  or  otherwise);  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  some  persons 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  it,  and  thereby  of  giv- 
ing its  meaning  to  others.  This  gift  sometimes  was 
bestowed  on  the  same  person  that  had  the  gift  of 
tongues* 

8.  Such  were  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enjoyed  by  the 
primitive  Church.  They  were  different  and  varionsly 
distributed  according  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  gives. 
But  amid  all  this  diversity  the  Church  remained  one — 
the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  pervaded  and  influenced 
by  the  one  Spirit  of  all  grace.  Hence  all  these  gifts 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  end  of  edifying  the 
Church,  and,  more  than  all  of  them,  charity  was  to  be 
sought  (1  Cor.  xii,  11^1). 

9.  Literature, — ^The  commentaries  on  1  Coriothians 
of  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Billroth,  Osiander,  and  Kliog;  De 
Wette's  Excurtu9  on  Acts  ii;  l^eander,  ApoatoL  Zeitalt. 
vol.  i;  Henderson,  Lecture*  on  Inspiration;  Bleek,  in 
the  Studien  u.  Kritiken  for  1829, 1830;  Wieseler,  in  the 
Studien  u.  Kritiken  for  1838;  Schula,  in  the  Studien  v. 
Kritiken  for  1839;  Thiersch,  Kirche  tra  aposloL  Zeitalt.; 
Rossteuscher,  Gabe  d,  Spraehm  im  apostoL  ZeitaU,  18a0. 
See  Gifts,  Spiritual. 

Spiritual  Relationship  is  one  effected  through 
some  religious  or  spiritual  act — such,  for  example,  as 
that  between  godparents  and  godchildren. 

SpirituAlda  (or  Spirituals)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans.  Elijah  of  Cor- 
tona  attempted,  especially  after  the  death  of  St,  Fran- 
cis, to  soften  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  order.  Violent 
discussions  arose,  and  Elijah  was  twice  deposed,  but 
finally  reconciled  to  the  Church  (1253).  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  rigid  party  increased  in  proportion  as  their 
more  lax  opponents  grew  in  number.  At  length  the 
disputants  separated,  and  the  stricter  party  (called 
SpiritualeSf  ZeUitoreSy  Fratricelli)  gradually  became 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Church  and  of  its  rulers  who 
had  disowned  them,  and  even  denounced  the  pope  as 
antichrist.  They  were,  consequently,  given  over  to  the 
Inquisition.  Sec  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  57 ;  Kurtz, 
Church  Hist,  i,  108,  4. 

Spiritualia  is  a  term  opposed  to  temporals,  or  /em- 
poralia  (q.  v.). 

Spixitualism  is  a  word  now  generally  used  to  des- 
ignate the  belief  of  those  who  regard  certain  mental  and 
physical  phenomena  as  the  result  of  the  acrion  of  spir- 
its through  sensitive  organizations  known  as  mediuma. 
Spiritualists  claim  that  Spiritualism  is  but  another  term 
for  the  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  that  it  has  pervaded 
all  ages  and  nations;  and  that  American  Spiritualism  is 
but  the  last  blossom  of  a  very  ancient  tree.  They  aa- 
sert  that  phenomena  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
manifestations  of  modern  Spiritualism  appear  in  many 
of  the  Scripture  incidents,  e.  g.  the  vision  of  Elisha'a 
servant  (2  Kings  vi,  15-17),  the  spiritual  handwriting 
at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  5),  in  the  Delphic 
oracles,  in  the  experiences  of  Luther,  the  occurrences 
related  by  Glanvil  (1661),  in  the  Camiaard  marvels  in 
France  (1686-1707),  in  the  occurrences  in  the  Wesley 
family  (1716),  and  in  the  communications  of  Sweden- 
borg  with  the  spirit>world.  For  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  American  phase  of  Spiritualism  appeared, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  had  their  Spiritualists,  de- 
veloping or  believing  in  phenomena  almost  identicaL 
They  had  spirit- vision,  spirit -writing,  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  spirit-world,  and  daily  direct 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  Spiritualists  were  Jung-Stilling,  Kemer,  Lavatcr, 
Eschenmeyer,  Zschokke,  Schubert,  Werner,  Kant,  etc. 
Clairvoyance  and  mesmerism  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  modem  Spiritualism,  making 
the  same  claims  to  open  IntercourM  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  in  some  cases  predicting  that  this  communi- 
tion  would  ere  long  assume  **  the  form  of  a  living  dem* 
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oiiBtration"  (DaviB,  The  Principki  of  Niiture,  her  Bi- 
vitie  Rev^iiotUf  etc). 

Spiritualbm  aMumed  a  norel  shape  in  the  United 
States— that  of  moving  physical  objects— and  has  intfo- 
daced  spirits  speaking  throogh  means  of  an  alphabet, 
rapping,  drawing,  and  writing,  either  by  the  hand  of 
mediams  or  independently  of  them.  The  *' spirit-rap- 
ping" phenomenon  began  in  the  home  of  J.  D.  Fox, 
Hydeville,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dale  Owen :  *'  In  the  month  of  January,  1848,  the 
noises  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  knockings  at 
night  in  the  bedrooms,  sounding  sometimes  as  from 
the  cellar  below,  and  resembling  the  hammering  of  a 
shoemaker.  These  knocks  produced  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion in  the  furniture  and  even  in  the  floor.  The  chil- 
dren (Margaret,  aged  12  years,  and  Kate,  aged  9  years) 
felt  something  heai'y,  as  of  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when 
in  bed ;  and  Kate  felt,  as  it  were,  a  cold  hand  passed 
over  her  face.  Sometimes  the  bedclothes  were  pulled 
ofL  Chairs  and  the  dining-table  were  moved  from  their 
places.  Raps  were  made  on  doors  as  they  stood  close  to 
them,  but  on  suddenly  opening  them  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. On  the  night  of  Mareh  13  (or  31),  1848,  the  knock- 
ings were  unusually  loud,"  whereupon  "  Mr.  Fox  tried 
the  sashes,  to  see  if  they  were  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Kate  observed  that  the  knockings  in  the  room  exactly 
answered  the  rattle  made  by  her  father  with  the  sash. 
Thereupon  she  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed, 
*Here,  old  Splitfoot,  do  as  I  do.'  The  rap  followed. 
This  at  once  arrested  the  mother's  attention.  '  Count 
ten,*  she  said.  Ten  strokes  were  distinctly  given.  *  How 
old  is  my  daughter  Margaret?'  Twelve  strokes.  *  And 
Kate?'  Nine."  Other  questions  were  answered,  when 
**she  asked  if  it  was  a  man?  No  answer.  Was  it  a 
spirit?  It  rapped.  Numbers  of  questions  were  put  to 
the  spirit,  which  replied  by  knocks  that  it  was  that  of 
a  travelling  tradesman,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
then  tenant,  John  C.  Beil,  for  his  property.  The  ped- 
dler had  never  been  seen  afterwards;  and  on  the  floor 
being  dug  np,  the  remains  of  a  human  body  were  found." 
After  a  time  the  raps  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  Fox  sisters,  accompanying  them  upon  their  removal 
to  Rochester,  and  developing  new  phenomena.  In  No- 
vember, 1849,  the  Fox  girls  appeared  in  a  public  hall, 
and  their  phenomena  were  subjected  to  several  tests, 
without  being  able  to  trace  them  to  any  mundane  agen- 
cy. They  arrived  in  New  York  in  May,  1850,  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  extensive  newspaper  and  conversa- 
tional discussion.  Bfeanwhile  knockings  were  reported 
to  have  occnrred  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Granger,  of  Roch- 
ester, and  in  that  of  a  Dr.  Phelps,  at  Stratford,  Conn. 
Individuals  were  diseovered  to  be  mediums,  or  persons 
through  whose  atmosphere  the  spirits  were  enabled  to 
show  their  power,  until,  in  1853,  their  number  is  given 
at  30,000.  The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country : 
Dials  with  movable  hands  pointing  out  letters  and  an- 
swering questions  without  human  aid;  the  hands  of 
mediums  acting  involuntarily,  and  writing  communica- 
tions from  departed  spirits,  sometimes  the  writing  be- 
ing upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  to  be  read  through 
the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some  mediums  represented 
faithfully,  so  it  was  said,  the  actipns,  voice,  and  appear- 
ance of  deceased  persons,  or,  blindfolded,  drew  correct 
portraits  of  them.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  short  messages  from  them  appeared  in 
raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium.  Medi- 
ums were  said  to  have  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
floated  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Persons 
claimed  to  be  touched  by  invisible  and  sometimes  by 
visible  hands;  and  voices  were  heard  purporting  to  be 
those  of  spirits.  In  1850  D.  D.  Home  became  known  as 
a  medium,  and  maintained  for  five  years  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  giving  sittings  before  Napoleon  III  in  Paris, 
and  Alexander  II  in  St,  Petersburg.  Other  prominent 
mediums  were  the  "  Davenport  brothers,"  Koons  of  Ohio, 
Florence  Cook,  and  the  Holmeses.    In  the  Londtm  Qtrar- 


ierlif  Journal  ofScieti^f  Jan.  1874,  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  in  repeated  experiments  with  the  medi- 
ums D.  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  are  thus  classified :  1. 
The  movement  of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion ;  2.  The  phenomena  of  percus- 
uve  and  other  allied  sounds;  8.  The  alteration  of  weight 
of  bodies ;  4.  Movements  of  heavy  bodies  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  medium ;  6.  The  rising  of  chairs  and  ta- 
bles off  the  ground  without  contact  with  any  person;  6. 
The  levitation  of  human  beings;  7.  Movement  of  various 
small  articles  without  contact  with  any  person ;  8.  Lu- 
minous appearances ;  9.  The  appearance  of  hands,  either 
self-luminous  or  visible  by  ordinary  light;  10.  Direct 
writing;  11.  Phantom  forms  and  faces;  12.  Special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of  an  exte- 
rior intelligence ;  18.  Miscellaneous  occurrences  of  a  com- 
plex character.  Later  phenomena  are  those  of  the  cab- 
inet, in  which  the  medium  is,  ostensibly,  tied  and  un- 
tied by  spirit-hands;  and  other  forms  of  materializa- 
tion. One  of  the  roost  recent  of  these  last  is  "  spirit- 
photographs."  It  is  asserted  that  on  clean  and  previ- 
ously unused  plates,  marked  by  the  sitter,  and  even 
when  the  sitter  has  used  his  own  plates  and  camera, 
there  has  appeared  with  the  sitter  a  second  figure,  which 
in  many  instances  has  been  recognised  as  the  portrait  of 
a  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

While  many  persons  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  statesmanship  have 
become  avowed  converts  to  Spiritualism,  or  have  ad- 
mitted the  phenomena  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognised  by  science,  or,  at  least,  have  witnessed 
that  its  phenomena  are  not  explainable  on  the  ground 
of  imposture  or  coincidence,  others  boldly  assert  that 
they  are  all  attributable  to  physical  agencies  (see  Gas- 
parin,  Sdenee  vs.  SpirUnalism,  transl.  by  Robert,  N.  Y. 
1857, 2  vols.).  Spiritual  photographs,  it  is  alleged,  are 
secured  by  first  tampering  with  the  negative ;  and  all 
the  effects  shown  by  Spiritualists  are  claimed  for  the 
simple  processes  of  photography.  The  cabinet -trick 
has  frprpiently  been  reproduced  by  ordinary  performers, 
and  pmressionol  prestigiators  have  publicly  offered  to 
imitate  all  the  so-called  marvels  of  Spiritualism  with- 
out the  slightest  pretence  of  spiritual  intervention.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  one  who  has  made  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  study,  and  he  declares  his  ability  to  re- 
produce by  sleight  of  hand  any  phenomenon  of  Spiritu- 
alism after  seeing  it  once  or  twice. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Spiritualists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
organized  bodies  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phenomena.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  converts  are  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  previously  doubted  or  disbelieved  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  who  affirm  that  they  carry 
their  sceptical  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject. 

The  Spiritual  Magazine  (the  oldest  journal  of  Spir- 
itualism in  England,  and  one  that  contains  a  record  of 
the  movement  from  its  establishment,  in  1860)  has  the 
following  as  its  motto :  ^  Spiritualism  is  based  on  the 
cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and  influx ;  it  is  the 
effort  to  discover  all  tnith  relating  to  man's  spiritual 
nature,  capacities,  relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny, 
and  its  application  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognises  a 
continuous  divine  inspiration  in  man.  It  aims,  through 
a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
universe ;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man 
to  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and 
progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  as  at  one  with  the 
highest  philosophy."  The  "British  National  Associa- 
tion of  Spiritualists"  was  organized  in  Liverpool,  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  and  has  for  its  object  the  union  of  "  Spiritual- 
ists of  every  variety  of  opinion,  the  aiding  of  students  in 
their  researches,  and  the  making  known  of  the  positive 
results  arrived  at  by  careful  research.*'  Of  periodidils,  the 
number  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  is  at  least  one 
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hundred.  The  books  relating  to  Spiritoalism  may  be 
reckoned  by  the  hundred,  of  which  the  following  are 
Bome  of  the  more  important:  Ballou,  Spiritual  Mani- 
/estations;  Crookes,  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of' 
Spiritualism  (Lond.  1874) ;  Crowe,  Spiritualism  and  the 
Affe  tee  Live  in  (ibid.  1859) ;  De  Morgan,  From  Matter 
to  Spirit  (ibid..  1863);  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  Spiritu- 
alism (N.  Y.  1864-5, 2  voK) ;  Hardinge,  Modern  Amer- 
ican Sjnriiualism  (ibid.  1870);  Home,  Incidents  in  my 
Life  (lyjnd.,  Paris,  and  N.  Y.  1862, 1872, 1875);  Howitt, 
History  of  the  Supernatural  in  All  Ages  and  Nations 
(Lond.  1863) ;  Olcott,  People  from  the  Other  World 
(Hartford,  1875) ;  Owen,  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World  (Phila.  1860),  and  The  Dehtttable  Land 
between  This  World  and  the  Next  (N.  Y.  1872) ;  Sargent, 
Planchettet  or  the  Despair  of  Science  (Boston,  1869) ; 
Wallace,  On  Miracles  and  Modem  Spiritualism,  three 
essays  (Lond.  1875). 

Spiritualists.  1.  =  Libertines  (q.  v.).  2.  The  name 
assumed  by  persons  who  profess  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.     Sec  SniUTUAii- 

ISM. 

Spiritualities,  Guaiuhan  of  tub.  The  arch- 
bishop is  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric ;  and  when  the  archbishopric  is 
vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese  are  guardi- 
ans of  the  spiritualities,  who  exercise  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  LUurg. 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Spirituality,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  term  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  derived  from  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  office  which  they  hold. 

Spirituality  op  God  is  his  immateriality,  or  be- 
ing without  bmly.  It  expresses  an  idea  made  up  of  a 
negative  part  and  of  a  positive  part  The  negative 
part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
properties  of  nature,  especially  of  solidity,  of  the  vis  in- 
ertiae,  and  of  gravitation.  The  positive  part  comprises 
perception,  thought,  will,  power,  action,  by  which  last 
term  is  meant  the  origination  of  motion  (Paley,  Nat, 
TheoL  p.  481).     See  lNcoiti»OREALiTY  op  God. 

Spiritualize  is  to  interpret  and  apply  historical 
or  other  parts  of  the  Bible  in  what  is  called  a  spiritual 
manner.  The  sense  thus  brought  out  is  termed  the 
gpiritucd  sense;  and  those  preachers  or  expositors  who 
are  most  ready  and  extravagant  in  eliciting  it  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  unleanied  and  persons  of 
an  uncultivated  taste.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  excesses  and  absurdities  which  have  been 
committed  by  such  teachers.  From  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  spiritualized  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  numerous  oth- 
er simple  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  down  to  the  Jesuit 
who  made  the  greater  light  to  mean  the  pope,  and  the 
leaser  light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of 
kings  and  princes  to  the  pope,  there  have  been  multi- 
tudes in  and  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  have  pur- 
sued the  same  path.  A  noted  preacher  in  the  metrop- 
olis, when  expounding  the  history  of  Joseph,  made  out 
Pharaoh  to  mean  God  the  Father,  and  Joseph  the  Son. 
As  Joseph  interpreted  Pharaoh*s  dreams,  so  Christ  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Father.  Potiphar*s  wife  sig- 
nified the  sinful  humanity  which,  according  to  the 
preacher,  our  Lord  assumed.  The  prison  signified  the 
prison  of  hell,  to  which  Christ  went  after  his  death. 
The  chief  butler,  who  was  restored,  typified  a  number 
of  damned  spirits  whom  Christ  then  liberated;  and  the 
chief  baker  was  a  type  of  the  rest  who  were  left — cut 
off  from  their  head,  Christ,  Such  a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation may  astound  persons  of  weak  minds,  but  it  is 
most  irreverent  and  dangerous.  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
plain a  passage  literally  and  then  deduce  from  it  spirit- 
ual and  practical  reflections,  and  another  to  represent 
it  AS  directly  and  positively  teaching  certain  spiritual 


truths,  or  apply  it  to  subjects  with  which  it  has  no 
manner  of  connection  whatever.  Jacob  Boehm,  Mi- 
guel de  Molinoa,  Madame  Guyon,  and  Madame  de  Bou- 
rignou  are  repreaentativea  of  the  somewhat  numeroiia 
class  of  religionists,  particularly  of  the  17th  century,  to 
whose  teaching  and  practice  the  appellation  of  spirito- 
alism  has  been  applied. — Buck,  TheoL  DicL  a.  v.  See 
Interpretation. 

Spiritual -mindedness  is  that  disposition  im- 
planted in  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  is 
inclined  to  love,  delight  in,  and  attend  to  spiritual  thingSL 
The  spiritual-minded  highly  appreciate  spiritual  bleaa- 
ings,  are  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises,  pursue  spiritu- 
al objects,  are  influenced  by  spiritual  motives,  and  ex- 
perience spiritual  joys.  To  be  spiritually-minded,  says 
Paul,  is  life  and  peace  (Rom.  viii,  6).  See  Owen** 
excellent  Treatise  on  this  subjoct.>-Buck,  TheoL  Did. 

S.V. 

Spirituals,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Flanders  in  the 
IGth  century,  and  is  known  also  as  Libertines  (q.  v.). 

Spirituals.    See  Spirituales. 

Spltal,  a  hospital,  usually  a  place  of  refuge  for  lep- 
ers. 

Spltal  Sermons,  a  title  of  two  sermons  annually 
preached  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  the  loitl 
mayor  and  sheriffs  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
London.    The  sermon  on  the  former  of  the  two  davs  is 

» 

preached  by  a  bishop;  that  on  the  latter  by  the  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  mayor,  or  some  other  clergyman  whom 
he  appoints.  The  Spital  Sermons  were  originally 
preached  at  a  pulpit-cross,  erected  in  the  churchyard  of 
"  The  Spittle,''  or  Hospital  of  St,  Mar}',  in  the  parish  of 
St«  Botolph,  Btshopsgate.  See  Stow's  London  (Stxrpe's 
ed.),  ii,  98.— Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Spltta,  Karl  Joiiann  Philipp,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  poet,  was  bom  Aug.  1, 1801,  at  Hanover.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  stock,  which  had  emigrated  during 
the  persecutions  under  Louis  XIY.  His  early  years 
held  out  no  promise  of  future  eminence  for  him,  as  he 
seemed  dull,  and  was,  moreover,  afflicted  with  scrofu- 
lous disease,  which  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  stud- 
ies. On  his  recovery,  he  was  deemed  so  little  qualified 
to  undertake  the  theological  career  which  he  preferred 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker.  While  thus 
employed,  he  developed  a  love  for  the  study  of  Ian* 
guages  and  of  science,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  the 
private  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  geography 
and  history.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  ly- 
ceum  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1821  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  This  institution  was  at  the  time 
pervaded  by  the  rationalistic  miasma,  and  Spitta  lost 
his  love  for  theolog}*,  though  he  neglected  the  study  of 
philosophy,  in  which  the  current  rationalism  sought  its 
support,  A  period  of  questioning  ensued,  which  was 
happily  ended  by  his  return  to  a  simple  scriptural  faith 
through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  De  Wette  and 
Tholuck.  After  graduating,  he  became  a  private  tutor, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1828,  though  be 
was  during  the  interval  associated  with  pastor  I>eich- 
mann  at  Ltlneburg  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  publish  a 
journal  for  Christian  families  of  every  rank  in  society. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  associated  with  the 
aged  Clcves  in  the  pastorate,  but  in  November,  1830, 
became  temporary  preacher  to  the  garrison  at  Ilameln 
and  also  spiritual  guide  to  about  250  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary.  Thence  he  was  transferred,  after  being 
married  to  Maria  Hotzen,  to  the  parish  of  Wechholt, 
where  he  remained  during  ten  happy  years.  The  num- 
ber of  his  hearers  increased,  and  with  it  his  influence 
over  the  community.  His  reputation  extended  even 
beyond  his  native  country,  and  secured  for  him  calls  to 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld.  He  eventually  be> 
came  superintendent  and  pastor  at  Wittengen,  in  Lttne- 
burg,  and  then  pastor  of  the  more  responsible  post  at 
Peine  (18o3).    In  1855  he  received  the  doctor's  degree 
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from  his  alms  mater,  together  with  an  honorary  testi-  | 
menial  in  recognition  of  his  signal  fidelity  to  the  Church. 
In  1859  he  was  once  more  transferred  to  a  new  field  of 
lubor,  but  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever  soon  after  his 
removal,  and  died  of  heart- disease  Sept.  28.  As  a 
clergyman,  Spitta  was  pious,  thoroughly  evangelical, 
and  deeply  in  eamcsL  His  temperament  was  genial 
and  sociable,  and  he  was  a  capable  performer  on  the 
harp.  But  his  principal  claim  to  notice  grows  out  of 
his  spiritual  hymns,  through  which  his  fame  extended 
over  Germany,  and  of  which  a  number  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English.  He  bad  attempted  poetry  in  his 
childhood  days,  and  proved  his  powers  in  every  species 
of  poetry,  but  in  time  came  to  devote  his  abilities  whol- 
ly to  religious  composition.  In  1838  he  published  a 
collection  of  hymns  under  the  title  Psalter  und  IJar/e 
(24th  ed.  1861),  which  was  received  with  general  satis- 
faction, and  was  followed  by  a  second  collection  in  1843 
(13th  ed.  1861).  A  third  (posthumous)  collection  was 
published  by  his  friend.  Prof.  Adolph  Peters,  in  1861 
(2d  ed.  1862).  These  hymns  are  pervaded  with  un- 
usual fervor  and  simplicity,  and  are  chaste  and  neat  in 
style.  They  are  specially  suited  for  use  in  household 
and  private  devotions,  the  second  collection  being  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  others  in  on  artistic  point  of  view. 
Peters's  collection  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  Of  English  renderings  of  Spitta's  hymns,  we 
mention  "  I  know  no  life  divided,  O  Lord  of  life,  from 
thee,"  by  Massie,  and  the  funeral  hymn,  "  The  precious 
seed  of  weeping  to-dav  we  sow  once  more,"  by  Miss 
C.  Winkworth.  See  MUnkel,  K,  J,  Ph,  Spitta  (  Leips. 
1861) ;  Messner,  two  articles  in  Neue  Evangel  Kirchen- 
zeitunff,  I860  (No.  5),  1861  (Na  25);  also  the  preface 
in  Peters's  collection  of  Spitu's  hymns. — Herzog,  Real- 
Eneyldop,  s.  v. 

Spitting  was  a  ceremony  introiluoed  into  baptism 
in  the  early  Church.  The  candidate  was  required  not 
onlv  to  renounce  the  devil  in  word,  but  also  bv  act  and 
gesture.  The  catechumen  was  brought  into  the  bap- 
tistery and  placed  with  his  face  to  the  west:  a  form  of 
words  was  used  by  which  he  renounced  the  devil;  be 
then  stretched  out  his  hands  and  spat,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  him.  lliis  was  thrice  repeated.  He  then  turned  U^ 
the  east  and  entered  into  covenant  with  ChrisL  See 
Bingham,  Christ,  A  rUiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  5.  See  Spit- 
tle. 

Spittle  (P^*?*  irrvff/ta),  although,  like  all  the  other 
natural  secretions,  a  ceremonial  impurity  (Lev.  xv,  18), 
was  employed  by  otir  Lord  as  a  curative  means  for  blind- 
(John  ix,  6).    The  rabbins  cite  it  as  a  remedy  in  like 

cases  (see  Lightfoot, 
ad  loc,)j  especially 
the  spittle  of  fasting 
persons  (saliva  jeju- 
R«a),  which  was  an- 
ciently held  to  be 
a  remedy  likewise 
against  poisonous 
bites  (Pliny,  v,  2; 
xxviii,  7;  Galen, 
Simpl,  Med,  Fac,  x, 
16;  Aetius,  ii,  107; 
see  Gotze,  Observat, 
Saer.  Med.  II,  i,lU 
sq.;  Schurig,  ^tolo- 
/o*7w[Dre8d.l723]). 
But  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  specific 
in  true  blindness 
(but  see  Johren,  De 
Christo  Medico,  p. 
41),  although  an- 

Anclent  Assyrian  Smiting  nnd  Spit-  "^ll^/^^!"  ^•*^* 
tinjf  upon  an  Enemy  {Am  la  rfac-  *"  ^F^  **^  Vespasian 
kled  and  wears  about  his  neck  the  havmg  that  aspect 
head  of  a  slain  companion).  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi,  8 ; 


Tacit.  Hist,  iv,  81 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  vii).  On  Luke  xvi,  21 
we  may  remark  that  the  dog's  tongue  has  a  peculiar- 
ly cleanmng  and  soothing  effect  upon  sores.    See  Mkdi- 

CINB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  spitting  upon  a  person, 
especially  in  the  face  (Numb,  xii,  14;  Isa.  1,  6;  Matt. 
xxvi,67 ;  xxvii,  32 ;  Bar-Hebr.  p.  169),  was  regarded  as 
the  grossest  insult  (see  Harmer,  Obs,  iii,  376),  and  it  was 
even  held  an  indignity  to  spit  towanls  any  one  (Job 
XXX,  10) ;  so  that  an  Oriental  never  allows  himself  to 
spit  at  all  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  be  respects  (He- 
rod, i,  99;  see  Arvienx,  iii,  167 ;  Nicbuhr,  Bed.  p.  26, 29). 
This  does  not  proceeil  (as  Jahn  thinks, i4rcA.  I,  ii,335) 
from  regard  merely  to  cleanliness,  but  from  politeness 
(Joeephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9),  and  hence  was  enforced  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  Berach.  ix,  5). 
Hence  the  ignominy  in  the  case  of  the  recusant  go^l 
(Deut.  XXV,  9).— Winer,  ii,  487. 

SPITTLE  IN  Baptism,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  which  follows 
the  "•  sign  of  the  cross."  The  priest  recites  an  exorcism, 
touching  with  a  little  spittle  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  saying,  "Ephphatha;  that  L«, 
Be  thou  opened  into  an  odor  of  sweetness;  but  be  thou 
put  to  flight,  O  devil,  for  the  judgment  of  God  will  be 
at  hand.'*  This  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus  when  he  cured  the  deaf- and -dumb  man 
(^lark  vii,  33).  See  Elliot,  Delitieation  of  Romanism, 
p.  125. 

Spittler,  Louis  Timotiikus  vox,  an  eminent  eo- 
cleaiastical  historian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Novem- 
ber, 1752,  at  Stuttgart,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. His  early  training  was  obtained  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  where  the  rector,  Volz,  inspired 
him  with  fondness  for  historical  studies  and  trained  him 
to  critical  research.  He  entejed  at  Tubingen  as  a  stu- 
dent  of  theology,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
philosophy,  everywhere  applying  his  early  habits  of 
careful  collocation  of  authorities  and  comparison  of  state- 
ments. His  earliest  literary  proiluctions  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult questions  in  historical  theology,  which  only  the 
most  painstaking  and  critical  labors  might  hope  to  solve. 
His  themes  were,  for  example,  the  60th  canon  of  Lao- 
dicea,  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  and  the  Capitula  Angii^ 
ramni  (1777),  history  of  the  canon  law  to  the  time  of 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  In  1779  Spittler  became  professor 
in  ordinary  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Walch  in  teaching  Church  history,  and  with 
Putter  in  German  history,  besides  co-operating  with 
Schliizer  and  Gattercr,  two  other  eminent  historians,  in 
their  work.  Down  to  Walch's  death,  in  1784,  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  histor}',  but  after- 
wards entirely  to  political  history.  His  Grundriss  der 
Gesckichte  der  christlichen  Kircfie  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished in  the  former  period  (1782),  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  constitutes  almost  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  Spittler's  Church 
history  was  highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
among  modems  Schelling  writes  of  him  (preface  to 
Steffen*s  Nachktss,  p.  xxi)  as  a  man  who  *'  has  not  been 
excelled  in  political  penetration  by  any  historical  schol- 
ar of  Germany,  and  ni  breadth  of  view  in  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,"  while  Heeren  and  Woltmann 
speak  of  the  Church  history  as  the  "true  bloom  of  the 
author's  mind."  On  the  other  liand,  the  opponents  of 
18th-oentury  enlightenment,  no  less  than  the  sceptical 
Baur  (Epochm  d.  kirchl.  Gesckichfsschreib.  p.  162-178), 
have  little  to  commend  in  that  book.  The  truth  is  that 
Spittler  had  little  regard  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  his  interest  being  more  particularly 
centred  on  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
Church.  His  rare  powers  of  research  and  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  resultant  material,  joined  to  an  unusual  fa- 
cility in  grasping  the  salient  features  of  an  icra  and 
a  marvellously  graceful  and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
stor}',  were  devoted  to  a  narration  of  the  experiences 
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and  actions  of  those  Avho  aspired  to  rule  the  Church  and 
of  the  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  mass  of  the 
governed.  He  did  not  assume  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes Chrbtianity,  and  he  traced  back  events  to  a 
source  in  the  purposes  of  individuals ;  but  his  peculiar 
attitude  grew  out  of  the  opinion  that  Christianity  is  not 
an  end,  but  a  remedial  agency,  as  a  means  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  im- 
paired by  whatever  degree  of  ignorance  and  immorality 
may  be  connected  with  its  operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, discover  any  positive  improvement  in  history, 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
nor  yet,  upon  the  whole,  any  degeneration,  but  simply 
a  manifoldly  wiiform  and  constantly  repeated  world- 
course.  A  posthumously  published  series  of  Spittler's 
lectures,  copied  from  students*  notes,  which  deal  with 
the  papacy,  monasticism,  the  Jesuits,  etc.,  is  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  author  and  of  the  subjects  presented  because 
of  the  prevalent  humor,  often  travesti^  until  it  becomes 
ribaldry.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  the  product  of  his  earlier  years,  delivered  while  his 
character  was  not  fully  formed,  and  while  he  had  his 
position  to  conquer  by  the  side  of  able  and  famous  pro- 
fessors. In  1797  he  was  recalled  to  Stuttgart  and  made 
piivy-conncillor.  In  that  position  the  very  breadth  of 
view  which  he  had  cultivated,  and  which  gave  him  so 
perfect  an  understanding  of  affairs,  deprived  him  of  the 
ability  to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  A  further  disqualification  grew  out 
of  the  accession  in  the  same  year  of  a  prince  who  soon 
after  allied  himself  with  Napoleon,  and  who  was  not 
concerned  to  guard  the  '^good  and  ancient  privileges" 
of  WUrtemberg.  Nobility,  titles,  and  medals  could  not 
replace  what  Spittler  had  lost  in  giving  up  his  post  at 
Gdttingcn.  He  died  March  14, 1810.  Characterizations 
of  Spittler  have  been  furnished  by  Planck  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  5th  ed.  of  SjDitrler's  Kirehenguch,  (1812) ; 
Hugo,  in  Civilistitckeg  Ufaffaz,  iii,  482--608;  Heeren, 
Werke,  vi,  616-d34;  Woltroann,  Werke,  xu,  812-852; 
Dav.  Strauss,  in  Haym*s  Preuss.  Jahrbucher^  1860,  i, 
124-150.  See  also  Putter^Saalfeld,  Gekhrtengttch,  v. 
GOUingm,  ii,  179-181 ;  iii,  116-122.  Spittler's  complete 
works  have  yet  been  published  only  in  part  (1827-^7, 
15  vol8.).~Heizog,  Real-Encydiop,  s.  v. 

Spltzner,  Adam  Benedict,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  22, 1717,  and  died  at  Lan- 
genreuisdorf,  near  Zwickau,  Oct.  4, 1793.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  Idea  Analyticff  Sacra  Textus  Ilebraici  Vet,  Test, 
tx  Accentibus  (Lipsiic,  1769): — Disguintto  Critica  in 
Loca  Codicis  S.  Uehrcei,  ad  Jllustrationem  Idea  AttaL 
Sacr.  nuptr  Edii(B  (ibid.  1770)  :—Commentatio  Philologi- 
ea  de Parenthesi  Librit  Sacris  Vet,  et  Kovi  Test,  Accotri" 
modata  (ibid.  1773): — Instituttona  ad  Analyticam  Sa- 
cram  Textus  Ilebraici  Vet,  Testamenii  ex  A  ccentibus^  etc. 
(Halle,  1786) : —  Vindicice  Ononis  ei  A  uctoritatis  Divi- 
nai  Puncforum  Vocalium  et  A  ccentuum  in  Libris  Sacris 
Vetej'is  Testamentij  ubi  Imprimis  ea  Diluuntur  qucs  post 
Kliam  Levi/am  Ludovicus  Capelius  in  A  rcano  PunctC' 
tionis  ejusgue  Vindiciis  Opposuit  (LipsiK,  1791).  See 
Winer,  I/andbitch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  111,  118,  119; 
ii,  185 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  375.     (B.  P.) 

SpizeUus,  T11EOPI11LU8,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  U,  1639,  began  his  academical 
studies  at  Lcipsic  in  1654,  and  took  bis  A.M.  in  1658. 
He  afterwards,  as  was  customary,  visited  other  eminent 
institutions  at  Wittenberg,  Leyden,  Cologne,  Mentz,  and 
Basle.  Before  completing  his  intended  round  of  visita- 
tion, he  was  recalled  in  1661  to  Augsburg  to  be  deacon 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James.  This  office  he  filled  till 
1682,  when  he  was  made  its  pastor,  and  in  1690  was  ap- 
pointed elder.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1691.  He  wrote,  I)t 
Re  Literaria  Situntium  Commentarius  (Lej'den,  1660, 
12mo) :— Sacra  Bibliothecarum  lUiutrium  Arcana  Re- 
tectOt  site  MSS,  Theolopicarum  in  Prtecipuis  Europa 
BiUiotkecis  KxUmtium  i)esignaUot  etc  (Augabuig,  1668, 
8vo)  :^Templum  Honoris  Reseratumf  in  quo  Quinqua^ 


giMa  lUustrium  kujus  ^vi  Ortkodoxorum  Tkeoiogorymt 
etc  (ibid.  1673,  4to)  .—Felix  Litteraius  (ibid.  1676)  ^— 
Infdix  IMteratu*  (ibid.  1680) :— and  lAtteratus  FeUeis^ 
simas*    See  Chalmers,  Riog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Splay  (old  Fr.  ditploger)f  the  expansion  given  to 
doorways,  windows,  and  other  openings  in  walls,  etc, 
by  slanting  the  sides.  This 
mode  of  oonstraction  prevails 
in  Gothic  architecture,  espe- 
cially on  the  insides  of  win- 
dows, but  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  classical  archi- 
tecture. The  term  is  also  ap-  Splnv 
plied  to  other  slanted  or  sloped 

surfaces, such  as  oantSj bevels^ etc.— Parker, Ghfs, of  Ar* 
chitecL9,x, 

Spodins,  in  Grecian  my  tholog}*,  was  a  suhiame  of 
ApoUo  at  Thebes. 

Spohn,  GoTTUKB  Lebokcbt,  a  Protestant  divine 
of  Germany,  was  bora  at  Eisleben,  May  15, 1756.  From 
1788  to  1794  he  was  professor  and  prorector  of  the  Dort- 
mund Gymnasium,  and  died  June  2, 1794,  having  been 
designated  as  ordmary  professor  of  theology  and  provost 
at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote,  Der  Prtdiger  Salomo,  a  us  dtm 
Ilebrdiscken  av/*s  Neue  uberseizt,  und  mii  l-ritischen  A  n- 
merkungen  begUitety  etc.  (Leips.  1784) : — CoUatio  Versia- 
nis  Syriacte,  quam  PeschUo  Vacant,  cum  Fragmentis  in 
Commentariis  Ephraemi  Sgri  Obviis:  Spec,  /,  quod  Prio- 
ra  xxii  Capita  Esaias  Continet  (ibid.  1785 ;  Spec.  11^  ibid. 
I7^i)  :  —  Disseii.  PhiloL  de  Ratione  Textus  Biblici  in 
Ephraemi  Syri  Commentariis  Obviij  eju^e  Vsu  Critico 
(ibid.  1780):— CaroK  Gode/redi  Woidi  Notitia  Codicit 
A  lexandriniy  cum  Variis  ejus  I^ctionibus  Omnibus^  etc. 
(ibid.  1789): — Jeremias  Vates,  e  Versione  Judaomm 
A  Uxandrinorum  ac  ReUquorum  Interpreium  Grcecontm 
Emendatus  Notisque  Criticis  lUustratus  (vol.  i,  ibid. 
1794;  ii,  post  obitum  patris  cd.  F.  A.  W.  Spohn,  ibid. 
1824).  See  Winer,  Ilandb.  der  theol  Lit.  i,  49,  66, 100, 
128,  212;  ii,  786 ;  FUret,  BtbL  Jud.  iii,  875  sq.     (R  P.) 

Spoil  (represented  by  many  Heb.  and  several  Gr. 
words  in  our  version).  See  Akrothixiok  ;  Booty.  The 
modem  Arab  nomads,  or  Bedawin,  live  in  great  part  on 
the  plunder  of  caravans  or  single  travellers,  and  do  not 
regard  the  trade  of  robbers  as  dishonorable  (Arvieux, 
Descr.  iii,  220  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Bed.  p.  382  sq. ;  Mayenx, 
Les  Bedouins,  ou  Arabes  du  Desert  [Par.  1816],  xii,  3). 
This  was  the  case  with  their  ancestors  the  Ishmaelites, 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  Chaldees  (Gen.  xvi,  12 ;  Job 
i,  17).  The  same  is  related  of  Israelitish  hordes  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ix,  25;  xi,  8 ;  comp.  1  Chron. 
vii,  21),  and  many  invasions  by  the  Philistines,  Amal- 
ekl  tea,  etc,  were  but  attacks  from  bands  of  robbers  (oompw 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvii,  8  sq.;  Judg.  ii,  14, 16),  snch  as 
are  still  frequent  in  the  villages  of  Palestine.  In  the  or- 
ganized Jewish  state  open  plundering  was  rare  (yet  see 
Hos.  vi,  9 ;  Micah  ii,  8),  and  the  figures  of  speech  refer- 
ring to  it  (Prov.  xxiii,  28)  may  be  referred  chiefly  to 
neighboring  countries.  But  after  the  Captivity,  espe- 
cially ander  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
consequence  of  almost  unceasing  wars  of  which  Nearer 
Asia  was  the  scene,  the  bands  of  robbers,  aided  by  the 
multitude  of  hiding-places  which  the  cavemous  nature 
of  the  country  afforded  (see  Joseph  us,  A  nt.  xi  v,  1 5, 5 ;  He- 
liod.  jEth,  i,  28  sq.),  gained  the  upper-hand  in  Palestine 
and  in  Tracfaonitia  on  its  north-east  border  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xv,10,l;  xvi,  9,1),  so  that  Herod  (•&idxiv,9,2;  15,5; 
WcoTf  i,  16,  4)  and  the  procurators  were  compelled  to 
send  military  force  against  them  from  time  to  time 
{AnL  XX,  6, 1 ),  unless  they  preferred  to  tolerate  them  for 
tribute  (iftidL  xx,  11, 1).  Sometimes  these  officers  even 
increased  tlie  number  of  the  robbers  by  accepting  bribes 
to  release  prisoners  (ibid,  xx,  9, 5)  or  dismissing  ihem  )br 
other  reasons  (ibid,  xx,  9,  3).  The  wilderness  betw^een 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  through  which  the  highway  led, 
and  which,  in  great  part,  is  a  deep  valley  txaveraed  by 
defta  and  shat  in  with  walls  of  CAverooos  sandstone 


!q>uiall}'  iareitcd  I  irhtch  we  mre 


SPOKE 


(Berggna,  Reit.  iii,  100  tq.), 

(Luke  s,80  sq.;  Jerome,  in  Jer.  ui, '^;  comp.  KoDin«an, 
Bin.  Ra.  u,  509).  Diirmg  the  iiiveument  of  Jeruolem 
b)r  (he  Bomwis  ilie  nlilicn  played  ■  prnmiaenc  put  in 
tbe  iloomed  city.    See  Tiieudas. 

Snme  woold  find  >  raferrnce  to  Ke-robbery  or  pincy 
in  Job  xxtT,  18  {J/JaMt^EridU.  d.  keU.  Schr.  p.  SOtI  iq.), 
bat  without  ground — Winer.    See  KoB. 

BpOke  ii  ■n  ineorreet  rendering  in  the  A.V,  at  I 
Kings  vii, 33 fur  'i^n,  ehiMhihur  (saUund ;  Sr-pi-irpay- 
pania;  Vulg.  eanlhiii),  wl^ich  ralher  denote*  Ibe  hob, 
ta  nBTe,«rbeie  the  apokei  unite,  while  pdn,  cAiiAiAiU 
(JiaUaed;  Sept.  bienda  with  the  preoedingi  Vulg.  ne- 
diotiu).  Tendered  "felkie"  in  the  hdia  vene,  leally  do- 
ignatei  the  qwkes  tbemaelve*.     See  Whi 

BpondAniu  (or  D«  Bponda),  HK^nr,  ■  French 
prelate,  was  bom  it  Haul^on,  Ja».  6,  liCR,  and  w 
iicaled  at  the  College  of  the  ReTonnen  in  Onhez, 
atudied  civil  and  canon  law,  and  ■fterwardi  wi 
Toun,  whither  the  rarliament  of  Faria  wu  trannferreiL 
Here  hia  leaminf;  and  eloquence  brought  him 
Dolioe  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince  ur  Beam,  by  whom  he 
trat  nude  maiter  of  requeeta  ac  Navarre.    Reading 
eonlrovenial  worka  of  Bellarmine  and  Penon,  he  ' 
led  (o  embrace  [he  popish  religion  at  faiis  in  IS9G.    He 
went  to  Itorae  in  IGOO,  and  in  1601!  took  prieet't  orilen 
and  returned  to  Parii,  but  aonie  lime  afl«r  went  agii 
to  Rome  and  entered  the  aervice  ot  the  pope.     In  16^ 
he  waa  recalled  to  France  and  became  bishop  of  Pi 
mien.     When  Pamicn  wia  Uken  by  the  PiDtntant 
Sponde  eKiped,  but  returned  when  the  town  was  n 
Uken  bv  Conde.    He  quitted  Pamiet*  in  1I54J  and  wee 
W  Toulouae,  where  he  died.  Hay  16,  1643.      He  pub- 
liabed, /^  Cintliira  Sacrti  (Bordeanx,  1396,  limo): 
— Amnala  KccUiiattiri  Baroiai  in  Kpilomen  Rtdadi 
(Par,  1612,  hi.) :  —  AiauiUt  Baci-i,  a  Mnadi  CrealkiH! 
mjut  ad  e)u$dtnt  Rtdtmptimem  (ibid.  1637,  fol.), 
Other  le«er  worki.      See  Chalmen,  Biog.  Did.  a. 
Uoefer,  .Vouc.  Biog.  GiniraU,  a.  v. 

Bpoude,  Ln  Orecian  oijtbolc^i-,  waa  one  of 

Sponge  (swiiy/ac)  ia  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Ttat,  in  thoTC  paaaagea  which  relate  the  inddent  of"* 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and  put  on  a  reed"  (Matt. 
xxvii,ltt;  Markxr,36),or-'ODbyBiDp"(Johnxii,29), 
being  offered  to  our  Laid  on  the  crosa.  The  cammercial 
value  of  the  aponge  was  known  from  very  early  timea; 
and  although  there  ippean  lo  be  do  notice  of  it  in  the 
Old  Teat.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  uned  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained  it  good 
fratn  the  Hediterranean.  Aristotle  mentions  several 
kinda,  and  carefuUv  notices  thoae  which  were  useful  for 
economic  purpoaea  i^llUl.  Atd^  v,  U).  Hia  apecula- 
lions  on  the  nature  of  the  aponge  are  very  interesting. 
—Smith.  Sponge  was  used  ia  ilomer'a  day  fur  wash- 
ing the  person,  and  fur  cleansins  lablea  after  meals,  and 
Martial  lecoida  the  latter  uae  aniting  the  Komani.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  it  waa  used  by  painters,  probably  to 
wash  out  lights,  correct  errors,  etc 

Sponge  (Spongia  nfidmiiii}  cuusisti,  in  the  state  in 
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th  it,  of  an  irregular  netw^ 
liuute  fibiea  of  a  clear  horny  subitance,  branching 
ono  inaatonxaing  at  minute  intervals,  and  in  every  di- 

the  general  form  of  which  is  that  of  a  cup  with  thick 
walls,  but  not  unTrequently  rounded  or  ovale  without 
any  cavity.  These  Bbrea  were  during  life  clothed  with 
a  glair  which  poveaaed  vitality,  and  were  fumiahed 
with  cilia,  by  whose  movements  currents  were  produced 
in  the  water  which  everywhere  occupied  the  cavities 
uf  the  maia,  thus  insuring  oyxgeii  for  respiration  and 

gvows  on  rocks  in  deep  water  in  the  Levant,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  seas  that  wash  tbe  Grecian  isles,  where, 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  lime,  there  hag 
existed  an  acUva  fishery  for  it.  The  inhabitanta  of 
many  oftlie  islea  are  dependent  Tot  a  living  on  sponge- 
diving. — Fairboim. 
SPONCE,  Hot 
Church  to  [father 


a  sponge  used  i 


the  Greek 


le  chalicf 


n  tbe 


sacriBce  of  the  holy  euchar 

ry  of  the  Crucifliion,  and  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a 

Spoiwa  ClUiaU  (bride  of  Ciriif)  are  tbe  first 
words  of  ■  hymn  fur  All-salnts'-day,  an  English  version 
of  which  iaas  Iblloirs: 


I  contending 


Mil  with  praters  fur  b 

Noles  of  praise  fni  trlnmphs  won 
As  the  Church  to-day  wjolce- 


nelody  dt 


—Lee,  Clou.  o/Lili 

Bpoiuwge,  TOIE.N  oj^  ii  that  which  it  given  and 
received  by  the  witnesses  or  contraodng  parties  in  the 
case  of  eBpouaal%  aa  a  token  of  such  act  or  witnessing  to 
such  acL    See  RtHti. 

SponuUltl  was  the  general  name  in  tke  early 
Church  for  eapousals  or  betrothing,  consisting  of  a  mu- 
tual contract  between  the  parties  concerning  tlie  future 
marriage.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  cu»- 
lomaiy  for  the  roan  to  bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the 
woroan  as  earnests  or  pledges.  The  contract  was  usual- 
ly confirmed  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or 
instrument  of  dowry,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  witneae- 
es  la  attest  it.  See  Bingham,  Chritl.  Aniig.  bk.  x.iii, 
ch.  iii,  §  1  aq. 

SpoQasIltlaa  DonatlonflB  (ap«vi,d  gi/tn)  were 
given  at  earnests  or  pledges  of  future  marriage.  They 
were  aLw  eolleil  iiJ  ra  tt  pignora,  earnests  and  pledges 
of  future  marriage,  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
them  was  a  conlicmaiion  of  the  contract,  and  on  obliga- 
tion on  the  parties  to  take  each  other  for  roan  and  wife 
unless  some  reason  gave  them  liberty  to  do  otherwise. 
See  Bini;bam,  Ckriit.  Aniiq.  bk.  xxii,  ch.  iii,  §  S.     See 

BerttoTiiA:. 

SponaeL  Joiu-ia  UiJBiCH,supeiiBtendent  at  Buig- 
benihelm,  in  Baiteulb,  waa  bom  Dec  13, 17^1,  at  Mug- 
gendorf,aiiddied  Jaii.5,1788.   He  wrote, /><ira^  TAto- 

logico-txfsrlica  (CiAwrg,  1752,  pt.  i;  1763,  pt.  ii);— 
Phihlogitdi-titgrtuclu  AbiamUung  iiUr  nnchiedaia 
SltiltH  dir  AeiiigtH  Schrijl  (Anspach,  1761,  pt,  i) ;— £i- 
frcitiilioKj  PkUologico-txtstlica  in  Dinrioi  Scri/ilura 
Ijxot  (ibid.  17C4):— Ion  der  GulUkkteit  drr  Jiichtr 
der  CAi-oBiiuiidiJra(Schwabai;h,  1775);— frier  rfie 
irtiag  der  Sprackm  bri  den  htAi/lomckeo  Thtinn- 
biai  (ibid.  I77G):~jlMuni//iiny  u5er  den  Prnphtlen  Je- 
;i.u  (Nuremberg,  I7;a-80, 2  pta.).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
bach  dtr  OitoL  LUtraUir,  ii,  78G  ;  Furat,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
376.    (a  ]'.) 

Sponaors.    At  an  early  period  of  the  Church,  cer- 
tain parsons  were  requited  to  be  pteaeni  at  the  baptism 
'  "  !  due  perform. 
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aiwe  of  the  rite,  and  to  become  sar^tieft  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  and  promises  then  made.  There  is 
no  mention  of  sponsors  in  the  New  Test.,  though  there 
is  mention  of  the  "questioning"  («irepcun|/<a).  The 
mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Tertullian — for  infants 
in  the  De  Baptiamo  (c.  18) ;  for  adults,  as  is  supposed, 
in  the  De  Corona  MUitU  (c  8 :  *'  Inde  suscepti  lactis 
ct  mellLs  concordiam  pnegustamus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v. 
dvaikx^fiot).  In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two 
or  three  sponsors  or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  pres- 
ent (see  Lightfuot,  On  Matt,  Hi,  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom  from 
the  Christians  that  the  coincidence  can  hardly  have 
arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing  the  usages  of 
the  Jews. 

I.  Their  ApptlUiiion».—TheK  persons  were  called  at 
first  tponsoretj  sponsors,  especially  when  they  responded 
for  an  infant.  They  were  called  eXao  Jidejtutoru,  sure- 
ties (Augustine,  Serm.  116,  Z>e  7>mp.)*  The  title  is  hot' 
rowed  from  the  Koman  law.  The  Greek  term  avaSo' 
X^i  corresponds  to  the  Latin  offerentet  and  susceptorea, 
and  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  baptized 
immediately  before  and  after  the  ceremony.  The  ap- 
pellation fidpTvpiQt  (ettetf  witnesses,  which  became  a 
favorite  in  later  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Church.  The  more  modem  terms  compatreSj  etc.,  ffod- 
Jafhert  and  godmothsrt,  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  early  times,  in  which  the  parents,  or  in  their  absence 
the  nearest  relatives,  took  the  child  out  of  the  baptis- 
mal water. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Officc—ThiA  has  been  traced  by  some 
writers  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  and  by  others  to 
those  of  the  Koman  civil  law.  Neither  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Test,  contains  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses at  circumcision,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  sponsors 
or  witnesses  to  be  foutid  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  bap- 
tism recorded  in  the'  New  Test.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  sponsors  at  baptism,  if  we 
refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law.  Baptism  was 
early  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  stipulation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  and  on  all  such  matters  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence was  very  exact  and  careful  in  its  institutions. 
The  leaders  of  the  earlv  Church,  manv  of  whom  were 
conversant  with  Roman  law,  would  doubtless  endeavor 
to  give  solemnity  and  security  to  the  sacred  covenant 
in  a  way  corresponding  tq  that  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe  in  civil  transactions.  Perhaps 
the  custom  arose  naturally  from  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  in  order  that  the  interrogatories  pf  the  Church 
might  not  be  without  some  answer.  Tradition  says  that 
the  office  was  appointed  by  Hyginus,  or  Iginua,  a  Roman 
bishop,  about  the  year  154.  It  was,  however,  in  full  op- 
eration in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

III.  Duties  of  Sponsor. — According  to  Bingham,  there 
wer^  three  sorts  of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive 
Church:  (1.)  For  children  who  could  not  renounce  or 
profess  or  answer  for  themselves.  (2.)  For  such  adult 
persons  as,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  children — incapacitated  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  (3.)  For  all  adult  persons  in  gen- 
erftl.  In  times  of  persecution  it  was  proper  to  have  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  apostasy. 

1.  Two  things  were  anciently  required  of  sponsors  as 
their  proper  duty  in  the  case  of  children :  first,  to  an- 
swer, in  the  names  of  their  charge,  to  all  interrogatories 
of  baptism ;  secondly,  to  be  guardians  of  their  spiritual 
life  for  the  future,  and  to  take  care,  by  good  admonition 
and  instruction,  that  they  performed  their  part  of  the 
covenant  in  which  they  were  engaged  (Augustine, 
Serm,  1 16,  De  Temp,'),  Bingham  thinks  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  them  their  maintenance,  this  de- 
volving, naturally,  upon  the  parents;  and  if  orphans,  or 
destitute,  upon  the  Church. 

Sponsors  are  required  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  of  Englaiul.  They  promise,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  name  of  those  baptized  (to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Catechism), "  1.  To  renounce  the  devU  and  all  his  works, 


the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  widked  wotld,  and  all  the 
sinftd  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  2.  To  believe  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith;  3.  To  keep  God's  holy  will  and 
commandments  all  the  days  of  their  life.** 

2.  Another  sort  of  sponsors  were  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  answers  for  such  persons  as,  by  reason 
of  some  infirmity,  could  not  answer  for  themselves ;  e.  g. 
such  adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  struck  speechless, 
or  seized  with  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  a  distemper. 
If  the  party  happened  to  recover  after  such  a  baptism, 
it  was  the  sponsor's  duty  not  only  to  acquaint  him  as  a 
witness  with  what  was  done  for  him,  but  also,  as  a  guar- 
dian of  his  behavior,  to  induce  him  to  make  good  the 
promises  which  he,  in  his  name,  had  made  for  him. 

8.  The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for  such  adult  per- 
sons as  were  able  to  answer  for  themselves;  for  these 
also  had  their  sponsors, «nd  no  person  anciently  was  bap- 
tized without  them.  Their  duty  was  not  to  answer  in 
the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  only  to  admonish  and 
instruct  them  before  and  after  baptism. 

lY.  Q,ual\ficaiion,  Number,  Marriage^  and  Restru^ion, 
— 1.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  every  sponsor  must  be 
himself  a  baptized  person  and  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church.  This  excluded  all  heathen,  all  mere  cate- 
chumens, reputed  heretics,  excommunicated  persona, 
and  penitents. 

2.  Every  sponsor  was  required  to  be  of  full  age.  Xo 
minors  were  admitted  to  this  ofiicc,  even  though  they 
had  been  baptized  and  confirmed. 

3.  Every  sponsor  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  know  the 
Creedf  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  leading  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality. 

4.  Monks  and  nuns  were  in  early  times  eligible  as 
sponsors,  and  were  frequently  choseu  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity ;  but  in  the  6th  century  this  practice  was  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  At  first  there  was  no  law  respecting  the  number  of 
sponsors  at  baptism,  although  one  sponsor  was  consid- 
ered sufficient.  In  later  times  it  became  customary  to 
have  two  sponsors — one  male  and  one  female. . 

6.  Bv  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  ordered  that  not 
only  the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  also  the  names  of 
the  sponsors,  should  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Church.  The  object  was  that  men  might  know  what 
persons  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  this  spiritual  rela- 
tion. But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  use :  that  the 
Church  might  know  who  were  sponsors,  and  that  they 
might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty  by  being  entered 
upon  record,  which  was  a  standing  memorial  of  their 
obligations. 

7.  A  law  of  Justinian  (Cod,  lib.  r,  tit..  4.  De  Nuptiis, 
leg.  xxvi)  forbids  any  man  to  marry  a  woman,  whether 
she  be  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had  been  godfather  in 
baptism  when  she  was  a  child.  The  Council  of  Trullo 
(can.  63)  forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  marry  the 
infant,  but  the  mother  of  the  infant,  for  whom  he  an- 
swers; and  orders  them  that  have  done  so  first  to  be 
separated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fornicators.  This 
prohibition  was  extended  to  more  degrees  in  the  follow- 
ing ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant  that  the  Council  of  - 
Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their  reformation. 
By  their  rules,  however,  this  spiritual  relation  was  ex- 
tended to  more  degrees,  forbidding  marriage  not  only 
between  the  sponsors  and  their  children,  but  also  be- 
tween the  sponsors  themselves;  nor  may  the  baptizer 
marry  the  baptized,  nor  the  father  or  mother  of  the  bap- 
tized, because  of  the  spiritual  relation  that  is  contracted 
between  them. 

8.  The  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church 
makes  it  necessary  for  every  child  to  have  a  godfather 
and  godmother;  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  benefit  to 
all  the  infantine  members  of  the  Church,  it  prohibits 
the  parents  assuming  this  office.  The  canon  appears  to 
argue  in  this  way :  No  father  or  mother  is  a  real  god- 
father or  godmother;  it  is  quite  true  that  they  nuiy 
sUnd  at  the  font  and  take  upon  themselves  the  nominal 
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office,  but  the  real  godbthei  uid  Ihc  real  godmolhet 
■re  tbe  cieationB  of  [ime,  ciutom,  and  natural  fealinj; 
working  witbin  tbe  precincia  of  the  Church.  They  are, 
cwentULl}',  pemmi  ouLaide  ortbe  borae  circle,  wbose  in- 
Unu  a  engaged  in  the  riaing  young  Chriitian  by  as- 
nming  this  relatioD  to  him.  The  parents  cbemaelree 
arc  already  apaniora  by  the  aimple  Tact  of  i 


K)  that,  il 


la  ror  hii 


It  all,  becaute  he  haa 
a  godrathet  and 
godmother  is  [hat  they  are  persona  from  without,  who 
add  friendly  inlerest  and  attention  to  lbs  parental 
one.  According  to  tjilpin,  ^Hhe  Church  demands  the 
security  or  aponaors,  who  are  intended,  if  the  inbnt 
tbould  be  left  sd  orphan  or  neglected  by  its  parents,  to 
see  it  properly  instructed  in  the  advantages  promised 
and  the  conditiona  requirBd'  (Serm.  xiiii,  voL  iii,  p. 
259). 

See  Bingham,  Cirul.  Antig.  bk.  xi,  cb.  ix;  Riddle, 
Chrul-Aiuiq.;  and  the  monognpha  cited  by  Volbeding, 
tmltx  Program,  p.  143.     3ca  Baptish. 

Bpoon  (:]3,  Icaph,  a  hand,  aa  elsewhere),  a  hollow 
dish  or  pan  used  as  a  censer  for  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  (Exod.  xxv,  29;  Numb,  ir,  7:  vii,  U  sq.;  1 
Kings  vii,  60;  2  Kings  xxv,  U;  2  Cbron.  xxW,  14; 
Jer.  lit,  18,  19).  The  Orienuls  generally  est  with  the 
fingers,  and  so  hare  no  occasion  fur  knirea,  furka,  etc 
9ee  Eating.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptiaas  tpoona 
were  introduced  when  required  for  soup  or  other  liq- 
uids; and  perhaps  even  a  knife  was  employed  on  some 
occasions,  lo  facilitate  thecarvingof  a  large  joint,  which 
ia  sometimes  done  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  The 
Egyptian  apoonswere  of  various  forms  and  uzes.  They 
were  principally  of  ivory,  boae,  wood,  or  bronie,  and 
other  loetalst  and  in  some  the  handle  terminated  in  ■ 
hook,  by  which,  if  required,  they  were  suspended  to  a 
nail.  Many  were  omimented  with  the  Intus  flower; 
the  handle*  of  uLben  were  made  to  represent  an  animal 
ora  human  Aguie;  some  were  of  very  arbitrary  shape; 
and  a  amoller  kind,  of  round  form,  probably  intended  far 
taking  ointment  out  of  a  vase  and  tianarcrriog  it  to  a 
shell  or  cup  for  immediate  use,  are  occauonally  discov- 
ered in  tbe  tombs  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eggpl.  i,  183  sq.). 


See  Disii. 


S  SPORT 

SPOON,  a  Teasel  used  both  in  preparing  the  chal- 
ice for  the  enehariat  and  for  distributing  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  faithful  generally,  to  tbe  infirm,  and  the 
aick.  In  the  first  case  the  howl  is  perforated,  in  order 
that  any  impurities  in  the  altar  wine  may  be  easily  and 
simply  removed ;  in  the  other  tha  bowl  ia  aolid,  and  tbe 
handle  uaually  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Many  an- 
cient examples  exist.  I'he  apoon  ia  likewise  used  in 
the  ceremoniet  of  a  coronation.—Lee,  Glott.  of  IMuri). 
reniu,a.v. 

SpooDBr,  E!i\STiTS  C.iRTRR,  a  Presbvlerian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Brandon,  Vl.,  Julv  IS,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated at  Middlebury  Collrge  in  1839,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained over  two  years,  and  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Brandon ;  and  before  he  could  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
which  was  bis  design,  be  tros  called  awav  lo  a  higher 
field  of  labor.  He  died  in  Brandon,  Dec  11,  1841. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

SpOTt  (aomo  form  of  pnX  or  pHi^,  to  laagh;  but 
in  laa.  Ivii,  4  Jlinn,  (o  moot,-  ivrpu^ui,  2  PtU  ii,  IS}. 
Thevarioos  events  incident  to  domestic  life  afforded  tha 
Jews  occasions  for  festivity  and  recreation.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  on  the  day  Isaac  was  weaned 
(Gen.  xxi,  8).  Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  re- 
joicing; BO,  also,  were  the  aeasona  of  aheep-ahearing 
(1  Sam.  Tsv,  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,'  33)  and  harreet  home. 
To  these  mav  be  added  the  birthdays  of  sovcreigna 
(Gen.  xl,  38 ;  Hark  vi,  21).  Of  most  of  these  feitivities 
music  and  dancing  were  the  accompaniments  (l^m.  r, 
14).  Children  were  anciently  accustomed  to  play  (see 
Plato,  Ltff.  vii,  797)  in  the  streets  and  square  (Zech,  riii, 
6;MatLTi,16;  comp-Niebuhr,  TVnr.  i,  171);  bul,with 
few  exceptions  (see  Mishna,  CKtlim,  xvii,  15;  Edagoth, 
ii,7),]uTeni!egamcs*re  comparatively  rare  in  the  East 
(OriB.C«!i.v,42i  Ctesias, ftn.  58). 

Mililaiy  sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  biatorv 
(2  Sam.  ii,  14).  Bj'  these  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  ix,  30-B6),  or  the  hurling  of 
atones  from  a  ahngwith  an  unerringaim(Judg.  xx,  16; 
1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Jerome  informs  us  that  in  his  days 
(the  4th  centaiy)  it  was  a  common  exercise  throughout 
Judica  for  the  young  men  wh<l 
were  ambitious  (o  give  proof  of 
their  strength  to  lift  up  round 
atones  of  enormous  weight,  some 
as  high  aa  their  kneea,  others  to 
their  waist,  shouldera,  or  head: 
while  others  placed  them  at  the 
top  of  their  heads  with  their  hands 
ind joined logetber.  Hefur- 
iDer  Btates  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  h  eavy  braien  aph  ere, 
or  globe,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  lift;  and  that, on  inquiring 
into  its  use,  he  was  informed  that 
no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in 
the  games  unlit,  by  hu  lifdng  of 
thia  weight,  it  was  ascertained  who 
could  match  with  him.  From  this 
exercise  Jerome  elucidates  (inJ 
he.)  a  difficult  passage  in  Zoch. 
7(ii,3,  in  which  the  prophet  com- 
pares Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great 


ight,w: 


:^h.  bcini 


:;  the  great  changes  which 

cted  in  the  manners  ant) 

of  the  Jews  subsequently 

the  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great 

ay  be  reckoned  the  introduction 

1  K™f    "'  gymnastic  sports  and  games,  ia 

'       '   imitation  of  those  celebrated  by 
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the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passionately 
fond  of  those  exercises.  These  amusements  they  car- 
ried, with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  yarious  coun- 
tries of  the  East;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same 
diversions,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  same  exercises.  The  profligate  high -priest 
Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  first  intro- 
duced public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a 
gymnasium,  a  "  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the  training- 
up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen"  (2  Mace  iv, 
9).  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  exchange  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  the 
C^mes  themselves  being  closely  connected  with  idola- 
try, for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honor  of  some 
pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore 
extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the  nation, 
and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  fully  enter  into  all 
his  views ;  yet  the  games  proved  a  source  of  attraction 
and  demoralization  to  many.  Even  the  veiy  priests, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to 
be  partakers  of  these  unlawful  sports,  and  were  ambi- 
tious of  obtaining  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  victors. 
The  restoration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  under  the  Macca- 
bsean  princes,  put  an  end  to  the  spectacles.  They  were, 
however,  revived  by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus  (Bi.C.  7),  built  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  capacious  amphitheatre, 
without  the  city,  in  the  plain;  and  who  also  erected 
nmilar  edifices  at  Ciesarea,  and  appointed  games  to  be 
solemnized  every  fifth  year,  with  great  splendor,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators  who  were  invited 
by  proclamation  from  the  neighboring  countries.  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  suf- 
ficiently minute  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy all  the  exhibitions  which  took  place  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  we  may  collect  that  they  included  wrestling, 
chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  which 
either  fought  with  one  another  or  with  men  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death  {Ant.  xv,  8,  1 ;  xvi,  5, 1 ;  xix, 
7, 5 ;  8, 2 ;  War,  i,  21, 8 ;  see  Eichhom,  De  Re  Scenica  Ju^ 
daor,  in  his  Comment.  [Gott.  vol.  i]).  The  Talmud  oc- 
casionally alludes  to  these  spectacles  {Sanhedr.  iii,  8; 
Skabb.  xxiii,  2 ;  see  Otho,  Lex.  RaVb.  p.  898,  708 ;  Wa- 
genseil,  De.  Ludis  Hehneor.  [Norib.  1697]). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  games  and  recrea- 
tions we  have  already  noticed  (see  Hofmann,  De  Ludis 
Jsthmic.  in  N.  7'.  Commemoratis  [Viteb.  1760]).  See 
Ga»e;  Piuzb,  etc.  We  may  here  mention  two  others. 
From  the  amusement  of  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place and  imitating  the  usages  common  at  wedding 
feasts  and  at  funerals,  our  Lord  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  Pharisees  to  the  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do, 
whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals,  since  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  se- 
vere precepts  and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the 
milder  precepts  and  habits  of  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  16,  17). 
The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  who  play  with  load- 
ed dice  has  furnished  Paul  with  a  strong  metaphor,  in 
which  lie  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against 
the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv,  14),  whether  un- 
believing Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false  teachers 
in  the  Church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.  Sec 
Play. 

Sportse,  Sportellse,  SportiUaD  (Lat.  sportvUi, 
a  basket),  are  fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  service  ren- 
dered. The  allusion  is  probably  to  bringing  the  first- 
fruits  in  a  basket  (tporta)  (Dcut.  xxvi,  1-12) ;  or  per- 
haps this  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  may  be  traced  to 
a  Roman  practice.  In  the  days  of  Koman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  respect  to  their 
patron  by  thronging  bis  atrium  at  an  early  hour,  and 


escorting  him  to  places  of  pobHc  reaort  when  he  went 
abroad.  As  an  acknowle<lgment  of  these  courtesies^ 
some  of  the  number  were  usually  invited  to  partake  of 
the  evening  meaL  After  the  extinction  of  liberty,  the 
presence  of  such  guests,  who  had  now  lost  all  political 
importance,  was  soon  regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint; 
while,  at  the  aane  time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  dbplay  of  a  numerooa 
body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduoed, 
under  the  empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when  be 
presented  himself  for  his  rooming  visit,  a  portion  of 
food,  as  a  substitute  and  compensation  for  an  inviutiim 
to  supper;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a  basket 
provided  for  the  occasion,  received  the  name  of  sportuia. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  soon  became  common 
to  give  an  equivalent  in  money.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly  employed  to 
signify  a  gratuity,  emolument,  or  gift  of  any  kind.  In 
Cyprian,  the  term  frqdtt  ^nrtulaniet  occura.->Farrar, 
lHUt.  Diet.  S.V.- 

Sports,  Boor  of,  was  a  book  or  declaration  drawn 
up  by  bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I,  to 
encourage  recreations  and  sports  on  the  Lord's  day.  It 
was  to  this  effect : 

"That  for  his  good  people's  recrestion,  his  majesty's 
l)1easnre  wss,  that,  after  the  end  of  divlue  service,  they 
should  not  he  distnrbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any 
liiwfnl  recreations:  such  as  dancing^  either  of  men  or 
women ;  areherp  for  men ;  leaping,  vauUinff,  or  any  such 
harmless  recreations ;  nor  having  ot  MaiHfanun,  WhitMn- 
alety  or  morriee-daneee ;  or  setting  up  of  Magpoiee^  or  oth- 
er sports  therewith  n»ed,  so  ns  the  same  may  be  had  In 
due  and  convenient  time,  without  Impediment  or  let  of 
divine  service;  and  that  women  thunid  have  leave  to 
carrj  rtwVc  to  the  Church  for  the  decoriug  of  it,  accord- 


people  prohibited)  bowling. 

Two  or  three  restraints  were  annexed  to  the  dcdan- 
tion,  which  deserve  the  reader's  notice : 

(1)  "No  recnsnnt  (f.  e.  irnplst)  was  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  declaration ;  (9)  nor  snch  as  were  not  present  at 
the  whole  of  divine  service;  nor  (8)  such  as  did  uot  keep 
to  their  own  parish  churches— that  is,  Pwritant/* 

Thu  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  par- 
ish churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abounded  with  pa- 
pists; and  Wilson  adds  that  it  was  to  have  been  read 
in  all  the  churchea  of  England,  but  that  archbishop 
Abtmt,  being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbade  its  being  read 
there.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  archbishop  Laud 
put  the  king  upou  republishing  this  declaration,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  The  court  had  their  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  plays  on  the  Sunday  evenings;  while  the 
youth  of  the  countr}*  were  at  their  morrice-dances,  Blay- 
games,  church  and  clerk  ales^  and  all  auch  kind  of  rev- 
elling. The  severe  pressing  of  this  declaration  made 
sad  havoc  among  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  to  be  read  in 
the  churches^  Many  poor  clergymen  strained  their 
consciences  in  submission  to  their  superiorsL  Some, 
after  publishing  it,  immediately  read  the  fourth  com- 
mandment to  the  people, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy;**  adding,  "This  is  the  law  of  God,  the 
other  the  injunction  of  man."  Some  put  it  upon  their 
curates,  while  great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  several  clergy- 
men were  actually  suspended  for  not  reading  it. .  See 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Spoxtcilantes  (^Fratret)  was  a  term  applied  to 
the  clergy  because  of  their  sharing  equally  in  the 
monthly  oblations. 

Spot  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Q^Q,  munt,  a 
blemish  (as  usually  rendered),  either  physical  (Lev.  xxi, 
17  sq.;  xxii,  20;  xxiv,  19,  20,  etc;  2  Sam.  xiv,  25; 
Cant,  iv,  7)  or  moral  (Dcut.  xxxii,  6;  Job  xi,  15;  xxxi, 
7 ;  Prov.  ix,  7) ;  so  inriK&i,  literally  a  breaker  or  rock 
in  the  sea  (metaphor.  Jude  12)  or  cnriXoc  (morally 
Eph.  V,  27 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  13) ;  n^an^n,  ehabarbur^k,  the 
variegated  spots  of  the  panther,  or  rather  the  tiriptt  of 
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the  tiger  (Jer.  xiii,  28) ;  P'!?'??}  bahh-eth,  hrightnett,  the 
whitish  "  bright  spot**  of  incipient  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  2- 
39;  xiv,  56);  pHSl,  bdhak,  tcurf,  the  scaly  **  freckled 
spot"  of  pronounced  leprosy  ( xiii,  39 ) ;  M^^b^,  ialu, 

patched  (as  "  spotted"  sheep  or  goats,  Gen.  xxx,  82  sq, ; 
or  '^  divers -colored**  garments,  £zek.  xvi,  16).  See 
Color. 

SpotBxnrood  (or  Spottis'virood),  John,  a  Scot- 
tish prelate,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder,  Ed- 
inburgh Co.,  in  1565,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Glas- 
gow University  in  his  sixteenth  year.  When  eighteen 
years  old  lie  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calder; 
and  in  1601  attended  Lodowick,  duke  of  Lenox,  as  chap- 
lain in  his  embassv  to  the  court  of  France.  In  1603 
James  I  selected  htm  to  be  one  of  the  clergy  to  attend 
him  to  England,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  privy-coancUlor  for 
Scotland.  In  1610  be  presided  in  the  assembly  at 
Glafligow ;  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  king*B  com- 
mand, repaired  to  London  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
While  there  he,  with  Lamb  and  Hamilton,  was  conse- 
crated bishop,  in  the  chapel  of  London  House,  Oct.  21. 
Upon  their  return  they  conveyed  the  episcopal  powers 
to  their  former  titular  brethren,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  once  more  settled  in  Scotland.  Spotswood 
was  in  1615  translated  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  pri- 
mate of  all  Scotland.  He  continued  in  high  esteem 
with  James  I  during  his  whole  reign ;  nor  was  he  less 
regarded  by  Charles  I,  whom  he  crowned,  1633,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrood  House.  In  1685  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  post  he  had  not 
held  for  four  years  when  the  popular  confusions  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  England.  He  consented  at  the  king's 
request  to  resign  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  received 
£2500  for  the  sacrifice  he  made.  He  went  first  to  New- 
castle, where  he  remained  until  he  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  travel  to  London,  where  he  no  sooner  ar- 
rived than  he  had  a  relapse  and  died,  Nov.  29, 1639. 
He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbev.     *'A  more 

m 

generous,  learned,  and  munificent  prelate  has  seldom 
been  called  to  rule  in  the  Church ;  and  his  advice  was 
at  all  times  given  for  moderate  measures,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  but  principle  for  peace.'*  Spots- 
wood  was  the  author  of  a  J/iHory  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
lamf/rom  A  .D.  ^08  to  the  End  o/the  Re^  ofJame$  VI 
(Load.  1655,  foL).  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  defence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Scotland,  entitled 
Refutatio  LibeUi  de  Begimine  /•JccUaitB  Scoticana,  See 
AUibone,  Diet*  o/Hiit.  and  Amer,  Authortf  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecclet.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Uoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Giniralf,  s.  v. 

SpoudSBi  (Zirov^aToi,  zea/buj),  was  a  name  given 
by  Eusebius  {Kecks,  Ilist.  vi,  11)  and  Epiphanius  (Ex- 
pos.  Fid  n.  22)  to  ascetics,  in  reference  to  their  dili- 
gence in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  almsdeeds,  etc. 

Spouse  (n^3,  kalldkf  crotened  with  the  bridal  chap- 
let.  Cant,  iv,  8, 9,'  10, 1 1 ,  12 ;  v,  1 ;  Uoa.  iv,  18, 14 ;  "  bride," 
Isa.  xlix,  18;  Ixi,  10;  Ixii,  5;  Jer.  ii,  82;  vii,  84,  etc; 
Joel  ii,16;  elsewhere  **  daughter-in-law'*).    See  Mabt- 

BIAOB. 

Spout.     The  usaal  contrivance  for  throwing  off 


Leaden  Spout,  Woodford  Gbnrcb,  Northamptonshire. 


the  water  from  the  roofs  of  medisval  buildings  was  by 
means  of  a  carved  stone  spout  called  a  gaiyoyU  or  ^r- 
goyU,  It  is  quite  possible  some  were  of  lead,  but  none 
are  found  remaining  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th 
century.— Parker,  Gio$s,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Spragne,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Spenoer, 
Mass.,  and  was  converted  when  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  1832  he  united  on  trial  with  the  Maine  Con- 
ference, but  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  year 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  spent  several  years  in 
study,  and  acting  as  supply  until  1839,  when  he  was 
readmitted  to  conference  and  oidained  elder.  His  la- 
bors were  brought  to  a  close  by  death,  Aug.  18,  1860. 
Mr.  Sprague  was  a  man  of  positive  clumicter,  cautious 
in  his  positions,  firm  and  unyielding  in  their  supporL 
See  Minutes  o/ Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  122. 

Sprague,  WilUam  Buel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  Andover,  Tol- 
land Co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1795.  He  went  to  Yale  Col. 
lege  in  1811  and  graduated  in  1815.  The  year  folk>w- 
ing  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and,  after  studying 
theology  for  more  than  two  years,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  ministers  in  the  county  of  Tolland, 
convened  at  Andover,  Aug.  29, 1818,  and  the  next  year 
OS  sole  pastor.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1819.  Here  he  labored  with  great  assi- 
duity and  success  for  ten  years,  but  was  released  from  his 
charge  July  1, 1829,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled Aug.  26, 1829.  At  Albany  he  had  a  pastorate  of 
forty  years*  duration,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinaiy 
steadfastness  and  warmth  of  attachment  existing  through 
all  that  protracted  period  between  himself  and  bis  largo 
and  intelligent  congregation;  and  even  more  remark- 
able for  the  vast  and  varied  labors  performed  by  him. 
He  has  been  well  and  truly  described  as  an  '^  illustrious 
man;  a  cultivated,  elegant,  voluminous,  useful,  and  pop- 
ular preacher;  an  indefatigable  and  successful  pastor; 
an  unselfish  and  devoted  friend ;  loving,  genial,  pure, 
and  noble;  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile;  one  of  the  most  childlike,  unsophisticated,  and 
charitable  of  men."  While  he  never  relaxed  his  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  duties,  his  added  literary  labors  were 
prodigious,  and  their  fruits  exceedingly  great  He 
preached  nearly  two  hundred  sermons  on  special  occa- 
sions, the  most  of  which  were  publisbe(L  He  also  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  biographies  and  other . volumes 
on  practical  religious  subjects.  But  the  great  literary 
work  of  his  life  was  his  A  nnals  of  the  Anterioan  Pulpitf 
undertaken  when  he  was  fifty-seven,  and  finished  in 
seventeen  yean.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  but  it  was 
nobly  accomplished,  and  by  it  he  has  placed  all  denom- 
inations represented  in  it  under  great  obligations  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  (See  be- 
low.) To  this  comprehensive  work  we  have  been  lai^e- 
ly  indebted  in  the  compilation  of  thb  CydopadieL  Dr. 
Sprague's  extensive  travels  in  Europe  brought  him  into 
delightful  aasociation  with  many  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  many  eminent  persons  in  religious 
and  literary  circles.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished 
men,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  in  our  own 
land.  At  the  age  of  seventy-four,  on  Dec  20, 1869,  he 
was  released  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  at  his  own 
request,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Albany,  and  retired  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  pass- 
ed his  later  years,  which  were  a  beautiful  and  serene 
evening  to  his  industrious,  laboriouix,  and  useful  life. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  the  divine  favor,  and 
looked  on  death's  approaches  with  a  strong  and  placid 
faith.  No  sore  disease  or  fierce  pains  oppressed  him, 
but  gently  and  peacefully  he  passed  away,  May  7,1876. 
Dr.  Sprague's  writings  are  as  follows:  Letters  on  PraC' 
iical  Subjects  to  a  Dauffhter  (1822,  12mo;   11th  cd. 
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*l6mo;  republished  iii  Great  Britain;  kU  American' 
editions  bear  the  title  of  the  Daughtej^s  Own  Book) : 
— Letters /roin  Europe  (1828) : — Lecturtt  to  Young  Peo- 
ple, (18S0, 12ino,  several  editions) : — Lectures  on  JRevi- 
vala  (1832f  12nio,  several  editions;  republished  in  Lon- 
don) : — Hints  Designed  to  Regulate  the  Intercourse  of 
Christians  (1834, 12mo)  i—lActures  Illustrating  the  Con- 
trast between  True  Christianity  and  Various  Other  Sys- 
tems (Lond.  1837, 12nio)  :—Ltfe  of  Rev,  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin  (1838)  -.—Letters  to  Young  Men,  Founded  on  the 
Life  of  Joseph  (2d  ed.  1845, 12mo;  8th  ed.  1854;  repub- 
lished in  Loudon,  1846, 18mo;  1851, 2  vols,  in  one,  Timo) : 
—Aids  to  Early  Religion  (1847,  32mo) :  —  H^o/y^  to  a 
Young  Man*s  Conscience  (iS-^):— Visits  to  European 
Celebrities  (1855, 12mo) : — Annals  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit, or  Commemorate  Notices  of  Distinguished  American 
Clergymen  of  Various  Denominations,  from  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1855, 
with  Historical  Introduction  (N.  Y.  8vo :  vols,  i  and  11, 
Trinitarian  Congregationalist,  1856 ;  iii  and  iv,  Presby- 
terian, 1858;  v,  Episcopalian,  1859;  vi,  Baptist,  I860; 
•viiy  Methodist,  1861 ;  viii,  Unitarian,  1865 ;  ix,  Luther- 
an, Reformed  Dutch,  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  1869).  In  addition  to  the  vol- 
.umes  thus  enumerated,  Dr.  Sprsguc  published  about  116 
pamphlets,  single  sermons,  addresses,  discourses,  and  ora- 
tions. He  is  also  author  of  a  Life  of  President  Timo- 
thy Dwight  in  Sparks's  A  merican  Biography  (2d  sermon, 
1845,  voL  iv) ;  of  an  Essay  prefixed  to  Richarda's  Ser- 
mons; of  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  Rev.  O.  Bronson*s  Ser- 
mons (1862,  8  vo);  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Excellent 
Woman  (1863, 12mo);  and  of  Introductions  to  ten  oth- 
er works.  He  was  also  the  editor,  of  Women  of  the  Old 
and  New  TestamenU  (1850,  8vo) ;  The  Smitten  House- 
hold (1856-57, 12mo).  Besides  writing  papers  in  various 
religious  and  literary  periodicals  suflScient  to  fill  three 
or  four  octavo  volumes,  he  published  Memoirs  of  Rev, 
John  McDowell,  D,D,  (1864,  12mo).  He  had  been  a 
gatherer  as  well  as  a  dispenser  of  knowledge,  and 
among  the  attractions  of  his  library  was  a  famous  col- 
lection of  autographs  of  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and 
.oountries.  See  Samuel  Ireiueus  Prime,  The  Man  of 
Business  (1857,  24mo)|  Appletons*  New  Amer,  Cyclop, 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

(W.  P.  a) 

Sprat,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Tallaton  (Tallerton),  Devonshire,  in  1636,  and 
from  a  school  in  his  native  place  became  a  commoner 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1651,  taking  his  degree 
in  1657.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  after  the  Res- 
toration took  orders,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  also  tx>  the  king.  In  1668  he  became 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret.  He  was  in  1680  made  canon 
of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684 
bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1685,  being  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  the  Declaration  distin- 
guished the  acknowledged  sons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neutral,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at 
W^estminster,  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his  conscience. 
When  James  II  was  frightened  away,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  to  be  settled.  Sprat  was  one  of  the  council  to 
consider  whether  the  crown  was  vacant  and  manfully 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  old  master.  He  complied,  how- 
ever, with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmo- 
lesteid ;  but  in  1692  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  by 
two  unprincipled  informers  to  involve  him  in  trouble  by 
affixing  his  eounterfeited  signature  to  a  seditious  paper. 
The  bishop  .was  arrested  May  7, 1692,  but  succeeded  in 
a.  little  time  in  establishing  his  innocence.  lie  died 
May  20, 1713.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  a  few  po- 
ems, are,  A  True  Account  and  Declaration  of  the.  Hor- 
rid Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  being  a  history 
of  the  Rye -house  Plot  (1685):— TAe  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  etc.  (1067,  and  other  editions  to  1764, 


4to) :— rAe  Life  ofC&wley  (1668, 1678, 8vo) :— TAe  An- 
swer to  Sobiere  (1709,  8vo)  .—The  Relation  of  his  Own 
Examination  (1693,  4to;  1722,  8vo):— and  three  vol- 
umes of  Sermons  (Lond.  1677,  4to;  1678-1705.  1710, 
8vo ;  republished  in  1722, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  ZHcf,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  r.;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 
8.  V. ;  Hook,  Eodes.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Spreng,  Jacques,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ypres  about  1485  of  parents  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, who  early  devoted  him  to  a  religious  life,  and 
he  accordingly  set  out  as  an  Augustin  monk  on  a  pil- 
grimage, which  at  length  led  him  to  Erfurt,  and  he 
there  embraced  Luther's  views,  lie  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  country',  and  became  provost  of  a  convent 
in  Antwerp  (hence  his  surname  Prcepositus'),  He  was 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  first  at  Brussels,  and  afterwardt 
at  Bruges  (1522) ;  but  was  rescued  by  a  fellow-Francis* 
can,  and  escaped  into  Germany.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Bremen  in  1554,  and  filled  that  position 
till  his  death,  Jan.  80, 1562.  In  1535  he  assisted  at  a 
Freemasons'  congress  held  in  Cologne— Hoefer,  A  our. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Sprenger,  Jacob,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Cologne, 
provincial  of  his  order  (A.D.  1495),  and  one  of  the  two 
inquisitors-general  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII  (1484) 
for  the  destruction  of  witches,  which  he  declared  were 
oveminning  Germany.  From  confessions  extorted  on 
the  rack  a  perfect  dogmatic  and  historical  system  was 
framed,  in  which  the  various  compacts  made  with  the 
devil,  or  the  improper  alliances  contracted  with  him, 
obtained  their  due  place.  On  the  basis  of  this  new  lore 
Sprenger  elaborated  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  against 
witches,  entitled  Malleus  MdUficarum.  See  Kurtz, 
Church  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  115,  2. 

Sprig  (H'lka,  pedrdh,  £zek.  zvii,  6,  a  branch,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  ^tbt,  zahdlf  a  shoot  of  a  vine,  Isa. 
xviii,  6). 

Spriggs,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  C!ounty,  Va^ 
July  6, 1804,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1824^  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1828,  and  %as  ad- 
mitted into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  March  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1830,  and  elder 
in  1882.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  di- 
vided  in  1844,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  branch,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference.  In  18G0 
he  took  a  supernumerary  relation ;  in  1866  he  became 
effective;  in  1869  superannuated.  He  died  of  t\-phoid 
fever,  Jan.  17,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences ffthe  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  402. 

Spring.    SccFountaik;  Season. 

Spring,  Gardner,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Sen.,  was  bom  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  Berwick  Academy,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Dr.  Gillet,  then  a  young  man  studying  divinity 
with  his  father.  After  this  he  returned  to  Newbury- 
port, his  paternal  home,  where  he  remained  jirooecuting 
his  studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College, 
which  he  did  in  1799.  He  was  a  severe  student,  and 
withal,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  ambitious  as  Ju- 
lius CsBsar.'*  Religiously  as  he  was  educated,  he  was 
worldly  in  his  pursuits,  until,  on  one  occasion,  he  heard 
an  earnest  sermon  preached  by  his  father.  About  the 
same  time  he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Maine,  and 
stopped  in  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  place,  where  he 
and  his  friend  walked  eight  miles  one  Sabbath  to  find 
a  church.  After  a  short  vacation  ho  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  Leicester  Academy  under  Dr.  Kehemiah  Adams; 
and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  Autobiography,  "in  an 
ambitious,  self-righteous  spirit  led  the  devotions  in  the 
academy,"  seeking  tiaote  the  ^cilse  of  tnen  than  the  ftp* 
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probation  of  God.  He  heard  the  recitations  of  the  up- 
per classes  iu  Latin  and  Greek.  Too  severe  application 
to  study  affected  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist for  a  time.  When  bis  health  was  restored  he  re- 
entered Yale  College  and  continued  the  course,  gradu- 
ating in  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a  revival  had 
occurred  in  the  college,  and  many  of  the  students  were 
the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  He  was  not  brought 
under  its  influence  to  any  great  extent,  and  was  so  far 
from  entertaining  thoughts  of  the  ministry  that  he  de- 
termined on  entering  the  legal  profession.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  course  of  study  at  New  Haven, 
reading  Coke,  Littleton,  and  Blackstone.  Being  re- 
duced in  finances  to  four  dollars,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Newburyport, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Seminary,  who  sent 
him  a  blank  check  to  be  filled  at  his  discretion.  Thus 
furnished,  he  went  to  Bermuda  as  teacher  of  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  While  there,  in  reply  to  a  serious 
letter  from  his  father,  he  wrote  an  analysis  of  his  relig- 
^  ious  experience,  stating  that  he  was  "  vibrating  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell."  Disgusted  with  the  island,  he 
returned  home,  and  not  long  afterwards  marri^,  and 
returned  to  New  Haven;  but,  finding  no  opening  for 
his  support,  he  again  returned  to  Bermuda,  and  re- 
mained there  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  a  nour- 
ishing school.  He  was  induced  to  leave  from  appre- 
hensions of  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  had  saved  $1500,  and  was  in  somewhat  easy  circum- 
stances. Continuing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  New  Haven  in  December,  1808,  and  on  April  24  suc- 
ceeding he  united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart.  At  the  Yale  commencement 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  delivered  an  oration  on 
**  The  Christian  Patriot."  On  that  day  the  Bev.  John 
M.  Mason  preached  his  great  sermon  from  the  text  "To 
the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,"  under  which  Mr. 
Spring  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  that  Gospel.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  lady  who  furnbhed  the  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Before  leaving 
that  institution,  he  received  a  call  from  the  South  Par- 
ish, and  another  from  Park  Street,  Boston*  On  visiting 
New  York,  he  preached  for  Dr.  Bomeyn  in  Cedar  Street. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York,  which  he  accepted,  entering  at  once  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor.  He  was  ordained  Aug.  8, 1810,  and 
continued  pastor  of  a  united  and  powerful  Church  until 
old  age  and  feebleness  obliged  him  to  retire  from  its 
active  duties,  but  he  was  retained  as  pastor  emeritus 
untU  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1878.  The  sphere 
of  Dr.  Spring's  labors  covered  a  wide  space  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  few  men  in  any  profession 
have  made  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  age.  His 
reading,  especially  in  the  department  of  theology,  was 
extensive.  He  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strongest  type. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  called  "spurious 
revivals,"  and  to  all  sensational  devices  of  vagrant  evan- 
gelista.  He  was  early  identified  with  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  was  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  through  his  father.  He  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the  managers  with 
the  Baptista,  and  also  into  the  discussions  in  regard  to 
opening  the  meetings  of  the  board  with  prayer.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Sabbath-reform  movement,  and 
at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion  showed  his  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  his  prayers  and  sermons  and  public 
addresses.  Dr.  Spring  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are,  The  BibU  Not  of  Man :  —  OhUga- 
tions  of  the  World  to  the  Bible;  and  others,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  AuthofSf  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Spring,  Samuel,  Sen.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746. 


He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1771 ; 
waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1774,  and  ia  the  following 
year  joined  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  marched  under 
Col.  Arnold  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada.  Li 
1776  he  left  the  army,  and  in  1777  waa  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  remained  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  March  4, 1819.  Dr.  Spring  was  a 
primary  agent  in  establishing  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  "His  personal  appearance,"  says  Dr.  W^oods, 
"  was  marked  with  nobleness;  his  countenance  waa  in- 
dicative of  lofty  intelligence,  and  ardent,  benevolent 
feeling ;  his  intellect  was  clear,  active,  and  penetrating." 
He  had  a  vQry  modest  estimate  withal  of  his  spiritual 
and  mental  attainments.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Spring 
was  able  and  frequently  eloquent.  He  published  two 
Sermons  in  the  A  mertcan  Preacher,  vol.  iv  (1793) : — .4 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Bev,  Solomon  A  Veen  on  the  Sub- 
ject ofTtco  Fast-da jf  Sermons  (1809) ;  and  a  number  of 
occasional  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

Spring,  Samuel,  Jun.,D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Newbur^^port, 
Mass.,  Blarch  9, 1792.  He  received  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation at  Exeter  Academy,  entered  Yale. College,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1811.  After  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  the  trade  and  shipping  business,  and  con- 
tinued therein  until  1819,  when,  feeling  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  fur  the  ministry,  he  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  took  the  full  coarse.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Churoh  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1822,  and  remained  until  December,  1826, 
when  he  resigned.  He  waa  next  installed  over  the 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Church  at  East 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  twenty-eight  years.  He 
finally  became  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Hart- 
ford, and  continued  at  that  post  seven  years.  He  was 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  and  trustee 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Dec  13,  1877.     (VV.  T.  S.)     . 

Springer.  Elihu,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bond  County,  111.,  July  21,  1811.  He  was 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  at  a  very  early  age ; 
unite4  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824; 
entered  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  St.  Clair  Co.,  IlL, 
m  1827 ;  was  licensed  as  an  exiiorter  May  29, 1832 ;  re- 
ceived by  the  lUinoia  Conference  on  trial  in  September, 
1833,  and  appointed  to  CarlinviUe  Circuit,  Sangamon  dis- 
trict. The  following  were  his  subsequent  appointments : 
in  1834,  Iroquois  Mission;  1835,Oplain  Circuit;  1836-37, 
locateil,  owing  to  feeble  health;  1838,  Somonauk  Circuit; 
1839,  Bristol  Circuit;  1840,  ordained  elder  and  reappoint- 
ed to  Bristol;  1841,  Lockport;  1842,  Joliet;  1843-44, 
St.  Charles;  1845,  Mineral  Point;  1846,  Hazle  Green 
Circuit;  1847-50,  presiding  elder  of  Milwaukee  district, 
Wisconsin  Conference,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22,  1850. 
Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  develop- 
ment, well  versed  in  theological  subjects,  and  an  able 
expounder  of  the  troth.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences,  iv,  611.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Springer,  John  Itf.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churoh,  was  bom  at  Petersburg,  111.,  Jan.  18, 
1837.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but, 
fearful  of  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  the  ministry',  fell 
back,  and  eventually  became  an  actor.  In  1857  be 
yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  joine(l 
the  Church  Sept.  6.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  17, 
1858,  and  admitted  into  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Being  drafted  into  the 
army,  ho  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteers,  Feb.  8, 1864.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Rcsaca,  Ga.,  May  15  of  that 
year,  and  died  on  the  28th..  See  Minutes  of  Anni^al 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  186. 

Springer,  Moses,  a  minister  pf  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Charch,  was  converted  in  bis  eighteenth  year, 
and  in  1840  was  admitted  into  full  connection  in  the 
Maine  Conference.  He  immediately  located  to  take 
charge  of  the  Maine  Wesley  an  Journal,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  until  it  was  united  with  the  Zion's  /lerald. 
In  1859  he  was  admitted  into  the  Minnesota  Conference, 
and  placed  in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  sus- 
tained until  his  death,  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Dec  21, 
1865.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  roan  not  only  of  faith,  but 
also  of  superior  intellect,  and  devoted  to  scientific  stud- 
ies, the  last  years  of  his  life  being  spent  in  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.  See  Minutes  of  Anr- 
nual  Conferences,  180G,  p.  212. 

Springers,  the  jumping  sect  among  the  Ingrians  (a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Tchudic  branch  of  the  Finns), 
which  traces  its  origin  to  1818.  Proceeding  from  a 
religious  excitement  independent  of  the  Church,  they 
came  to  the  conviction  that  every  individual  required 
the  direct  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  his 
salvation.  They  also  soon  believed  that  they  enjoy eil 
this  illumination,  and  ecstatic  praying,  singing,  and  cry- 
ing, connected  with  clapping  of  hands  and  jumping  at 
their  meetings,  gave  evidence  of  being  poss^sed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  special  illumination  required  as  cor- 
relative also  a  special  holiness,  and  this  was  sought  not 
only  in  despising  marriage,  but  also  in  abstaining  from 
meat,  beer,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  He  who  applied  for 
admission  into  the  sect  was  required  to  prove,  nudus 
super  nudam,  before  the  eyes  of  the  meeting  that  the  ol<l 
Adam  with  his  sexual  susceptibility  was  dead  in  him. 
llie  **  holy  love"  which  they  placed  in  the  stead  of  mar- 
riage also  led  here,  as  ever,  to  fleshly  errors,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  many  of  them,  after  the  example 
of  the  Skopzi  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  ¥rere  probably 
connected,  chose  the  much  more  certain  means  of  cas- 
tration. Authors  and  chiefs  of  the  sect  were  named, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  meetings,  but 
the  civil  authorities  were  not  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 
The  sect  is  now  near  its  end.  Sec  Kurtz,  Church  IliS' 
tariff  ii,  406. 

Springing,  or  Springer,  the  impost  or  point  at 
which  an  arch  unites  with  its  support.  The  bottom 
Atone  of  an  arch,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  im- 
post, is  sometimes  called  a  springer  or  springing-stone. 
Also  the  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  rchited,  s.  v.     See  Skkw  ;  Voussoir. 

Sprinkler.    Sec  Aspkiioillum. 

Sprinkling,  as  a  form  of  baptism,  took  the  place 
of  immersion  after  a  few  centuries  in  the  early  Church, 
not  from  any  established  rule,  but  by  common  consent, 
and  it  has  since  been  very  generally  practiced  in  all  but 
the  Greek  and  Baptist  churches,  which  insist  upon  im- 
mersion. In  its  defence  the  following  considerations 
are  offered :  (1.)  The  primary  signification  of  the  word 
"baptize"  QSaTrrtsw)  cannot  be  of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  moment  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  terra,  but 
from  the  significance  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  (2.) 
Although  no  instance  of  sprinkling  is  expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  New  TesL,  yet  there  arc  several  cases  in  which 
immersion  was  hardly  possible  (Acts  ii,  41 ;  x,  47,  48; 
xvi,  83).  (3.)  In  cases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  asper- 
sion was  allowed  at  a  period  of  high  antiquity,  especially 
in  the  case  oTsiclc  persons.  Sec  Clisic  Baptism.  ll)is 
form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
small  for  immersion,  and  generally,  whenever  considera- 
tions of  convenience,  health,  or  climate  required  (Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  De  Rebus  Eccks.  c.  26;  Gerhard,  Loc,  Theol 
ix,  146).  Aspersion  did  not  become  common  in  the  West- 
ern or  Latin  Church  until  the  13th  century,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  much  earlier  (Aquinas, 
Summa,  qusest.  66,  art.  7).  See  Coleman,  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
p.  276  sq.    See  Baptism. 

Sproat,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Scituate,  Masff.,  April  11,  1722.     lie  graduated 


at  Yale  College  in  1741 ;  was  converted  while  in  college; 
and  having  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  or- 
dained pastor  of  th0  Fourth  Congregational  Chnrch  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.  23, 1748.  Here  be  labored  with 
great  zeal  and  success  for  about  twenty-iive  years,  when, 
in  October,  1768,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phila- 
delphia of  which  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  had  been  paator. 
He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  his  labors  by  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green.  In  1780  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
The  year  1793  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  yel- 
low fever  in  Philadelphia  to  an  appalling  extent.  The 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihilated  by  it ;  hia 
own  death  took  place  Oct.  18, 1793.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  had  made  deep  researches 
into  systematic,  casuistic,  and  polemic  divinity.  In  his 
personal  religion  ho  was  truly  eminent — his  faith  was 
built  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  sap- 
ported  him  in  the  most  trying  hour.  In  bis  last  mo- 
ments he  said,  **AI1  my  expectations  for  eternity  rest  on 
the  infinite  grace  of  God,  abounding  through  the  finished 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His  only  pub- 
lication was  a  Sermon,  preached  on  the  death  of  >Vhite- 
field  in  October,  1770.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  (he  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  125;  Allen,  Bioff,  />tcf.  s.  v.;  Mass.  HitL  ColL 
X ;  A  ssemhly  Miss.  Mag.  i.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spry,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Queen  Ann  County,  Md.,  Feb.  23,  1806; 
converted  in  1822;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1832,  and  appointed  to  Cecil  Circuit ;  1833, 
Salisbury  Circuit;  1834,  Elkton;  1835,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  supernumerary ;  1836,  Caroline  Circuit ;  1837-38, 
Dorchester  Circuit;  1839-40,  Lewistown;  1841,  Easton, 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.;  and  subsequently  travelled  Cambridge, 
Seaford,  Georgetown,  and  Accomac  circuits,  on  the  last 
of  which  he  died,  Nov.  29,  1847.  Mr.  Sprj'  was  an  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  a  model  pastor.  He  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  in  Israel.  Sice  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences, iv,  204 ;  Mauship,  Thirteen  Years  in  the  Itinera 
ancy,  p.  14-16. 

Spunge.    See  Sponge. 

Spnnkle,  among  the  early  Scots  and  Picts,  was  the 
name  of  a  class  of  teasing  spirits  who  appeared  in  the 
form  of  ignesfatui,  and  led  wanderers  astray  into  swamps 
and  morasses. 

Spur-money,  a  name  for  a  fine  levied  by  custom, 
on  behalf  of  the  choristers  of  certain  old  foundations 
(St.  PauVs,  Westminster,  Lichfield,  and  Windsor),  on 
persons  entering  the  Church. 

Spurstowe,  William,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
educated  at  St.  Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  minister  at  Hampden,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, when  the  Rebellion  broke  oat  He  joined 
the  rebel  army  as  chaplain,  and  in  1643  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Divines,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  pastor  of  Hackney.  He  was  made  master 
of  St.  Katharine  Hall,  but  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the 
engagement.  He  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  an  ortho- 
dox clergyman  at  Hackney  in  1662,  and  died  in  1666. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Promises: — 7%« 
Spiritual  Chymist:—The  Wiles  of  Satan:— ^  Discourse: 
— and  Sermons.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
episcopacy  under  the  name  of  Smectynmus,  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Hook, 
Ecclet.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Spy-Wednesday,  an  old  name  for  the  Wednes- 
dav  in  Holv  Week,  so  called  because  of  the  work  which 
Judas  Iscariot  carried  on  upon  that  day  when  he  went 
forth  to  make  preparation  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Mas- 
ter.—Lee,  Gloss,  of  IMurg.  Terms,  s.  v, 

Squarcione,  Frasoicsco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Padua  in  1394,  and,  after  performing  many 
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ttMit  in  Gmce  and  Italy,  lir«d  in  tbc  latter  country  in 
great  aflluencv  and  diitinction  un^  bU  deatb,  in  H71. 
From  his  vay  nonwroua  ichool  (he  bait  one  bundrad 
•od  thirty-MTCn  aehalan),  be  vtm  called  tbe  (ilher  and 
prima  matttro  of  painters.  Tbe  celebrated  iUuMnted 
Bock  nf  AiOhem*  in  tba  Church  of  the  Hitericordia, 
which  Died  to  be  cnniinanly  Mcribrd  to  Hantegna,  ia 
now  by  competent  judgei  coniideied  une  of  tbe  coin- 
miMioni  of  Sqnarcitinc  executed  by  bia  icholan.  See 
tbe  fn^rlui  Cydip-  *■  'r- 

Square  (S?'^.  riba,  a  founk  part,  as  often  render- 
ed), a  nfa  (uelHwhere),eapeci«lly  afa  rectangle  (Ezek. 
xliii,  16,  IT).    See  Sculftiibic 

Square  Cap,  a  cap  worn  in  En|;land  by  Church 
clerfci,  the  use  of  which  began  in  the  l&tb  century. 

Sqnaiaatlon,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  torture 
commDnly  uwd  by  the  Inqiiisition  to  extort  coufceaion. 
It  consiited  in  tying  back  the  arms  of  Che  viclim  by  a 
cord,  fastening  weights  lo  bis  feet,  and  drawing  htm  up 
to  tbe  full  height  of  the  place  by  meana  ofa  pulley.  He 
waa  then  suddenly  let  down  lo  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  floor,  and  by  the  repeated  shacks  all  his  joints 


hour  or  longer,  according  tn  the  pleasure  aC  the  inqnis- 
itotv  present  and  to  what  the  streugth  of  the  aulTerer 
aeetaed  o^wble  of  enduring.  See  Itanium,  Itonunann 
OM  It  /(,  p.  383. 

Bqoier,  Miles  Powei.l,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Preehy- 
tetian  divine  and  educator,  waa  bom  in  I>mwa1l,  Vi., 
May  4, 1793.  The  family  waa  of  Engllib  otit.'lii,  set- 
tling in  Connecticut  in  the  days  of  tbe  I'ilgiim  facheia. 
He  was  trained  with  aaaiduoua  cara,  and  at  fourteen  en- 
tered the  aicademy  at  Hiddlebury,  Vt.,  where  he  pur- 
aned  hi)  academical  studies;  graduated  with  honor  at 
Hiddlebury  College  in  tSIl,  and  at  the  AndoTcr  Tbei»- 
lDgical9emiuari-,  Man.,  in  1814;  waa  licensed  to  preach 
the  same  year,  and  iiDmedialely  began  bia  labors  as  a 
supply  to  the  Congregal iunal  Church,  Oxford,  Maaa.; 
thence  he  removed  to  Verge nni!S,Vt..  where  he  remained 
till  the  apringof  1815,  when  be  accepted  an  appointment 
of  miii»onary  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 
He  waa  ordained  May  3. 1816,  by  the  Geneva  Preabyteiy 
OS  pastor  ot  the  Fint  Presbyterian  Church  In  IlufTalo, 
N.  r.,  which  relation  existed  till  1834.  In  1817  he  was 
■  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  met  in  Philadelphia;  in  18S5, 
after  closing  bia  paalorate  in  BiiDklo,  be  spent  «  short 
time  ill  agricultural  puranila  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;  in  18S6  he  accepted  the  eecreUr>-abip  of  the 
WeaCeni  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  which  work  he  spent  eight 
years;  in  1833  he  waa  occupied  iu  superintending  the 
afDiira  of  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  which  he  hod  fuimiled, 
at  the  aame  lime  sup|Jyiug  the  churches  at  Junius, 
Newark,  Caatlelon,  and  West  Fayette,  N.  ¥„  and  in  tbe 
winter  of  1830-10  the  Southwarte  I>reabyterian  Church 
In  I>biladelphia.  In  18^  he  waa  induced  to  vJNt  Be- 
loit,AV is.,  where  it  waa  proposed  to  establish  a  college, 
and  be  resolved  to  identify  himicif  with  it.  In  I81<3 
the  charter  was  obtained,  in  1847  the  corner-atone  was 
laid,  and  in  1849  he  was  electnl  prafessDr  of  inlelleclu- 
al  and  moral  pliilosuphy,  entering  upon  bis  duties  in 
IHot.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  at  Bcluit  College 
were  aa  follows:  Tie  Truth  nf  Retiybmi—The  Slrlknd 
and  tka  Acjuitilion  nf  KnoirMgc : — Menial  lad  Moral 
flabili.  —  Tlie  Valae  of  a  Philotopkical  iliitJi -^TAt 
Vnlat  nf  Moral  Scimcti .-—  T/k  Grittric  PnprrUa  of 
Mindi—PiUotophs  ind  ill  (/<«.■— and  KtemnH  of 
iforal  Sciena.  In  August.  1861,  he  went  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  abroad  he  receiveil  the  aUention  due  his  high 
poaitioD  as  an  eminent  educator.  He  lectured  in  the 
college  for  the  lut  time  in  1863,  and  by  reasmi  of  de- 
cliniDg  bealth  he  mode  arrangements  for  a  successor, 
be  retaining  a  pbice  in  the  catalogue  aa  emeritus  pro- 


fessor. For  scrcral  months  bafora  bis  deatb  he  mani- 
leated  an  uncommon  degree  ofintereat  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Uedecmei's  kingdom.  Tbe  interviews  with  his 
Irienda  relative  to  hi*  departure  were  most  gratifying 
He  longed  to  depart  and  be  with 
charging  each  member  of  the  house- 
1  every  way  to  tbe  health  and  hap- 
3e  paraed  gently  away,  June  22, 1866. 


T.Squi, 


«,  fully  u| 


tbe  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  frequently  repree 
ed  his  presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  the 
time  of  tbe  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  waa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Old^chool 
party.  Frederick  E.  Cannon  of  Geneva,  N.  Y„  writes 
of  him :  "  lutellectually,  he  belonged  to  the  smalt  clasa 
of  original,  independent,  self-reliant  thinkers,  metaphys- 


ical ii 


It  of  his 
without 


stigatioi 


in  announcing  and  maintaining  the  poiiitinna  which  be 
bad  taken.  Having  great  faith  in  intellectual  culture, 
he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  mainly  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  popular  education,  and  schools,  colleges,  and 
semtnariea  Ore  the  munumenis  upon  which  hia  nio» 
is  moat  distinctly  iiiacribed.  Religiously,  he  waa  evan- 
gelical, earnest,  and  progressive.  Hia  practical  relig- 
ion was  baaed  on  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
providence  and  grace.    He  waa  always  and  everywhere 


a  urge  1 


c  cloimg 


-f  Chris 


upon  al 


beliei-ing,  especially  upon  young  men,  and  lo  press  the 
Churoh  of  (iod  to  a  higher  and  bolder  standard  of  spir- 
itual life  and  work."  Socially,  he  was  genial,  kind,  and 
cordial.  Hia  homo  waa  alwaya  open  to  tbe  ministiy, 
and  at  no  man's  board  were  ibey  more  cheerfully  wel- 
comed or  mora  generously  entertained.  He  was  fre- 
quently a  contributor  to  tbe  periodical  press,  and  was 
the  author  of,  Tkt  PiiAUm  Solcrd,  or  Hia  not  of  God 
(N.  y.  t855):-A«isan  and  the  BiUt.  or  the  Tmlh  of 
HtttlaHon  ( 1860 ) :  —  i/itcrJ/uHAiiu  Wrilv^t,  with  an 
Avlobiography,iA\ttA  and  supplemented  bvKev. James 
R  Boyd  (Geneva,  N,  V.  1867)  ;— and  The  Bnag  nf 
Moral    Gortmniml    imd    Tlifirt    in    Thtohgy. 


subjecl 


V  1867, 


Sqnlnob,  or  Sconce,  a  small  arch  or  projecting 
course  of  stone  formed  across  the  angle  of  a  tower,  etc, 
in  Gothic  architecture,  to  support  the  alternate  aides  of 
octagonal  spires,  lanterns,  etc.,  above.  Sometimes  the 
overhangingsideof  the  spire  or  octagon  ia  supported  by 
a  series  of  projecting  courses  of  stone  (as  at  Tong,  Salop), 
which  auswer  the  same  purpose  as  the  arches,  but  are 
mote  substantial  because  they  have  no  tendency  to  ex- 
pand the  walls,  which  ia  atwaya  to  be  feared  when  the 
arched  squinch  is  used.  The  sttsight  squinch  is  often 
employed  externally,  as  at  St.  Cross,  where  it  is  used  to 
carry  the  alure,ot  parapet  walk,  across  the  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  choir  and  transept  with  (he  tower.  The 
construction  of  tbe  arched  squinch,  ur  ri-onjv,  was  a  fa- 


8qnl  neb,  Canon's  Ashby,  North  am  pti 


vorilc  cxerciie  vrilh  tbc 
French  profemora  of  the 
art  of  stone-cutting.— Vbi^ 
ker,  Glut:  Q/Arckitat.  t.  v. 
Bqnlnt.  an  opening 
throagli  the  wall  of  a 
church  in  in  oblique  driec- 


irboth 


chancel-arch,  and  there  U 

frequent  Ij-  a  prnjeclion,  like 

■  low  bultreaa,  on  the  oul- 

■ide  acroM  the  angle  t 

er  this  opening.   Then 

jections  Rce  more  c( 

i>then;  they  are  particularly  abundant  in  tne  i 

borhood  of  Tenbr,  in  South  Waled.      But  the 

ings  theiDeelvei  are  to  tie  Tounil  everj-vrbere,  t1 


SqDlDCb,  ToDg  CI 
•ome  diatiicta  than  i 


Bqnlata,  aaieler,  Oxfordihlre. 

thpy  have  commonly  been  plastered  over,  or  some 
boarded  at  the  two  end),  in  other  casea  filled  np 
biicka.  In  some  ioalanceilhey  are  small  nanona 
by  (be  aide  of  Ihe  chancel  arch  extending  fron 
gtontidlothe  heishtofi«nort«elTeree(  aaatMuatet- 
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Lovel,  Oafoidshire.  Usually  titey  are  not  aboTe  a  nrd 
bigb  and  about  two  feet  wide,  often  wider  at  the  w«a  em) 
than  at  the  eaal.  They  are  commonly  plain,  but  »aiDc- 
limei  amamenled  like  nicbea,  and  eometimes  have 
ligbt  open  panelling  acroai  them:  this  ia  particularly 
the  caae  in  Somenetahire  and  DeTonshire,  There  an 
many  instances  of  the«e  opening*  iu  otbet  aituatioiu  be- 
sides the  usual  one,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  Ibe 
high-altar,  or  at  least  of  an  altar.  Someiimea  the  open- 
ing is  from  a  cbapel  by  the  ude  of  the  chancel,  as  ■( 
g-Norton,  Oxfordshire.   In  Bridgcwatcr  Choicb, 


of  these  openings 
Ibrongh  three  successive 
•alls,  following  tbe  same 
iblique  line,  to  enable  a 


icr  instances  it  seems 
have  been  fui  the  use 

ig  Ihe  sanrtus-bell 


7^^' 


<n  of  tbc  1 


There 


this  beU  being  placcil  in  a 
cot  on  the  parapet  of  the 
porch;  and  as  frequent- 
ly there  are  windows  or 
openings  from  the  room 
orer  theporeh  into  the  cbnrch,  probably  for  the  parpoae 
of  enabling  the  person  stationeil  in  this  room  to  sec  the 

tbority  fotlhc  name  of  5quint  applied  u  these  openings, 
but  it  has  been  long  in  use.  The  name  of  Aa^ionvpe 
haa  lately  been  applied  to  them,  but  it  docs  not  seem 
desirable  to  give  new  Ureek  names  to  the  parts  of  £ng- 
liah  buildings,— Parker,  Clou.  nfA  rtliittct.  s.  v. 

Squire,  Sauuki,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Warminster,  Wiltshire,  in  I'll,  and  waa  educated  at 
Si.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  bccuiw  ■ 
fellnw.aud  took  his  degree  of  A.a  in  1733  and  A.M.  in 
1T3T.  Soon  alter,  Dr.  Wynn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weill, 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1739  gave  him  the 
chancellnnhip  and  a  canonry  of  Wells,  and  aAetwardi 
collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  In  1718  be 
was  presented  lo  the  rectory  of  TopsAeld,  Essex,  and 
in  1749  took  tlie  degree  ofD.D.  He  was  presented  in 
1750  by  archbishop  Herring  lo  Ihe  rectory  of  St.  Anne, 
Westminster,  and  soon,  by  the  king,  to  Ihe  vicarage  of 
Greenwich,  Kent.  On  the  eslablishmeiit  of  the  house- 
hold of  Ibe  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Geo^je  III) 
he  was  appointed  his  clerk  of  the  closet.  In  1760  he 
was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and  in  liGl 
ho  waa  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Si.  David's.  He 
died  May  6,  17CG.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquary  aocietiee,  Among  his  theological  works  are 
the  following:  TluAanfiti  l/iiloiyo/l&t  Ilrbrrwi  I'm- 
ifieiited  (Camb.  1741,  Svo):—IndiJ!'frtnn  to  Rtligion  /■- 
eccPuuWe  (1758, 8vo;  new  ed.  12mo  and  8vo):— /Vim'. 
pUi  of  Rtligion,  in  a  catechism  (1768,  3ro)  ■.—Srrmoia 
(174i-C5,  alMtn).  See  Chalmens  tiiu^.  Z>(rf.a.  v.;  Al- 
libone,  Did.  of  BrU.  and  Amtr.  AiUki}r;^-v.;  Hoot, 
A'ccfcj.  Biog.  s.  V, 

Sraddlla  (Sanscrit,  lrluf\  is  the  name  of  the  fii- 
neral  ceremony  of  the  Hindits,  in  which  balla  of  food 
and  water  are  oCTered  la  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the 
sacriHcer,or  In  the  Pitru,of  nanea, colkclively.    It  is 

specially  performed  for  a  parent  recently  deceased,  or 
fur  three  paternal  ancestors,  and  ia  auppoaed  n< 


le  de- 
world  appropriated  to  the  manes.    It  is  alao 
of  rejoicing  as  well  aa  mourning,  and  there 
Sraddhsa  to  be  enumerated,  via.:  1.  Com- 
Iho  daily  offerings  lo  Ihe  maiMS  in  geoeral. 
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and  those  offered  on  Certain  days  of  every  month.  2. 
Oecationaff  as  those  for  a  recently  deceased  relative,  or 
on  various  domestic  occasions,  as  the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. 
8.  Voluntaryt  performed  for  a  special  object,  such  as  the 
hope  of  religious  merit,  etc  The  proper  seasons  for 
the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively  are  the  dark  fort- 
night (or  period  of  the  moon's  wane),  the  day  of  the 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses, 
etc  The  presentation  of  the  ball  of  food  to  the  de- 
ceased and  to  his  progenitors  in  both  lines  is  the  office 
of  the  nearest  male  relative,  and  is  the  test  and  title 
of  his  claim  to  the  inhcrtUnce.— CAam£eiV«  Enqfckp, 
s.  V. 

Sramanaa  (Singhalese  trama^  performance  of  as- 
ceikisni)y  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who 
are  monks  as  to  their  mode  of  living,  but  priests  as  to 
the  world  without.  Their  vows  are  in  no  case  irrevo- 
cable. They  seek  their  food  by  carrying  the  alms^bowl 
from  door  to  door,  and  their  chief  employment  is  teach- 
ing the  novices,  or  writing  books  upon  the  leaf  of  the 
talipot.— Gardner,  Faiih*  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See  Hardy, 
Eastern  Monachism, 

Sravaka  or  Srawaka  (Sanscrit  <n/,  io  hear),  a 
name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  who,  through  the  hear- 
ing of  his  doctrine  and  by  practicing  the  four  great 
Buddhistic  truths,  attain  to  the  qualification  of  an  Ar- 
hat,  or  Buddhist  saint.  From  among  these  disciples 
eighty  are  called  the  Mahsardvakas,  or  the  great  Sra- 
vakas.  The  Sravakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate 
Ayushmat,  or  "  one  possessed  of  long  life."  This  name 
is  also  given  among  the  Ncpaulese  to  one  of  the  four 
orders  into  which  their  priests  are  (Xwi^tA^^ChataJberis 
Encyclop.  s.  v.     See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism, 

Sreiansa,  in  Hindtl  mythology,  is  the  lord  of  the 
rhinoceros,  which  is  his  symbol;  one  of  the  twenty- 
foor  Buddhas  recognised  by  the  Jains.  He  was  a  son 
of  Vishnu  and  Vishna  (the  name  given  by  them  to 
Lakshmi,  Vishnu's  consort). 

Sri-pada,  the  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
impressions  of  Grotama's  foot.  The  legend  is  that  on 
the  third  visit  of  the  sage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  eighth  year 
after  he  obtained  the  Buddhaship,  he  left  an  impres- 
sion of  his  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet  above 
the  sea,  intended  as  a  seal  to  declare  that  Lank&  would 
be  the  inheritance  of  Buddha.  In  the  same  journey  he 
left  other  impressions  of  a  similar  kind  in  different 
parts  of  India.  The  footstep  is  said  to  be  a  superficial 
hollow  five  feet  three  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and 
between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  two  feet  five  inches 
wide.  The  summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by 
great  nnmbers.    See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  227. 

Smdasanen,  Smddagglrti,  and  Smdavar- 
men,'  in  Hindft  mythology,  are  three  of  the  five  sons 
born  of  Drovadei,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandus,  to  her 
husbands.  The  others  were  named  Pridyvandagen  and 
Sandanigen, 

Ssafarino  Eagami,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  mirror  of  knowledge  which  is  placed  before  the 
prince  of  hell,  and  which  serves  to  reveal  to  him  in 
their  true  character  all  the  sins  of  the  persons  who 
come  into  his  presence. 

Saangjai  is  the  name  of  Buddha  in  Thibet,  where 
the  highest  veneration  is  accorded  him  as  the  ruler  of 
the  present  world-period.  Three  other  Buddhas  have 
preceded  Ssangjai,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety -six 
are  yet  to  follow.    See  Buddiusm;  Lamaism  ;  Thibet. 

Ssodadani,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  king  of  Ma- 
gadha,  the  middle  kingdom  of  India  and  the  principal 
scene  of  all  its  myths.  Ssodadani  was  married  to 
Maha-maya,  the  virgin  wife  who  was  chosen  by  Sak- 
yamuni,  that,  after  he  had  entered  her  womb  as  a  five- 
colored  ray,  he  might  be  bom  of  her,  and  who  accord- 
ingly gave  birth  to  the  Buddha  in  the  grove  of  Lomba 
through  her  right  armpit.    See  Buddu a. 


Stabat  Mater,  or,  better,  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mater  Speciosa  (q.  v.),  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Passion  hymn  of  Jacopone  de  Benedictis.  Ita 
proper  name  is  Plandus  Beaia  Virginis,  or  Seqveniia  de 
Septem  Dolorihus  B,  Virgiais,  or  De  Compassione  Beata 
Virginis,  This  hymn  has  been  regarded  by  universal  con- 
sent as  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  of  Latin  Church 
lyrics,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Dies  Irof  (q.  v.),  which 
stands  alone  in  its  glory  and  overpowering  effect.  It  was 
spread  all  over  Europe  b}'  the  Flagellants,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Cross  {Crucifratres),  and  Cross-bearers  (Cruciferi), 
"  penitents  who,  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  Idth  centuries, 
went  about  in  procession  day  and  night,  travelling  ev- 
erywhere, naked  to  the  waist,  with  heads  covered  with  a 
white  cap  or  hood  (whence  they  received,  likewise^  the 
appellation  ot  DeaUtatores),  singing  penitential  psalms, 
and  whipping  themselves  nntil  the  blood  flowed.  By 
their  means  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  this  hymn  was 
first  carried  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe."  Once 
sung  in  penitential  processions,  it  gradually  found  a  place 
in  almost  every  breviary  or  missal.  For  **  it  breathes  tho 
spirit  of  profound  repentance  and  glowing  love,  such  as 
can  be  kindled  only  by  long  and  intense  contemplation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  cross — the  most  amazing  and  af- 
fecting spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  gaze  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  agony  of  Mary  at  the  cross,  and  the 
sword  which  then  piercecl  through  her  soul,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Simon  (Luke  ii,  85),  never  found  a 
more  perfect  expression.  It  surpasses  in  effect  the 
Maier-Bohrosas  of  the  greatest  painters."  The  key- 
note of  the  hymn  is  contained  in  the  first  two  lines,  and 
is  suggested  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence  of  John 
as  found  in  the  Latin  version,  *^  Stabat  juxta  crucem 
mater  ejus"  (xix,  25),  which  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art, 

I.  Text. — In  its  received  form  it  reads  as  follows: 

Stabnt  mater  dolorosa 
Jozta  crucem  lacryrnnsA, 

Dam*  pendebttt  Fillas; 
Oajus  anlmam  geroeutem, 
Coutrlstatamt  ac  dolentem, 

Pertrauslvit  glad  ins. 

O  qnsm  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fntt  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti ! 

Suae  racBrebat  et  dolebat 
t  trcmebst,  cnmt  vldebat 
Kali  pceuas  inclyti ! 

Snis  est  homo  qui  non  ficret 
atrero  Christis  si  videret 
lu  tanto  supplido  ? 

?nis  nou  posset  contristari, 
lam  matrem  conteroplarl 
Dolentem  cum  Filio  ? 

Pro  peccatls  suae  gentis 
Vldit  Jesum  in  tonnentis 

Et  flagellis  subditum ; 
Vidit  sunm  dnlcem  Natum 
Morientem,!  desolatum. 

Dam  emisit  epiritum. 

pint  mater,  fons  amorls ! 
Me  sen  tire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  ut  tecnm  Ingenm. 
Fftc  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  amando  Christum  Deum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancta  mater,  Istnd  ngas, 
Cmclfizl  flge  plngas 

Cordi  me«  valfae.** 
Tni  Nati  vnlnerati, 
Tarn  dignati  pro  me  pati 

Pcenos  mecum  divide. 

Fac  roe  vere  tecnmtt  Acre, 
Cmciflxo  ooudolere, 

Douec  ego  vlxero. 
Jnzta  cmcem  tecum  stare, 
Meque  tibi  sociarett 

lu  planctu  desidero. 

Varlons readings:  *qua;  ^;  eontristantem;  tdum;  i Chris- 
ti  matrem;  Imonendo;  ieja;  **vivide;  ftteeuim  9ers,t^ 
eum pie;  ttetme  tibi  sociars,  or  te  libenier,  or  tiM  me  eon- 
soeiare. 
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Virgo  YirfrlnDm  pneclara, 
Mihi  taiu*  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecam  planeere ; 
Fnc  nt  portem  ChriBti  morUm, 
PaseionU  fac  convortem, 

£t  plagast  recolere.t 

Fac  Tne  plagis  vnliierari, 
Crnce  hnc  luebriariS 

Ob  amorenil  FlUi. 
Inflammatus  est  accen8n9,ir 
Per  te,  Virgo,  dim  derensut*, 

ladicjadiciL 

Fac  me  crnce  cnstodirl 
Morte  Chrisii  pneraanir], 

Confoveri  gratia. 
Qnando  corpus  morietar, 
Fac  nt  animse  donetiir 

Paradisi  gloria/* 

II.  Autkorsh^^— In  the  case  of  thU  hymn,  as  in  that 
of  the  Diet  Iras,  it  lias  been  a  matter  of  dispute  who  was 
the  writer.  The  Stahat  Mater  has  been  variously  as^ 
cribed  to  pope  Innocent  III,  but  without  any  proof;  for  al- 
though Ebert  (in  the  A  Uffemeiaen  bibliograpkiiehen  Lexi- 
con, 1,874)  mentions  this  fact,  yet  he  rejects  the  opinion 
as  to  the  authorship  of  Innocent.  Tlie  Florentine  histo- 
rian Antonius  tells  us  that,  according  to  some,  one  of  the 
Gregones  was  the  author  of  the  hymn  t  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  it  was  Gregory  IX,  X,  or  XI.  The  Geno- 
ese chanceUor  and  historian  Georgius  SteUa  ascribes 
the  hymn  to  pope  John  XXII  (1316-1334),  an  opinion 
adopted  by  the  famous  historians  Johann  and  Johann 
Georg  MUller.  Others  have  referred  its  paternity, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  to  St.  Bernard.  Dismiss- 
ing all  these  as  conjectures  unsupported  by  proof,  it 
is  now  generally  conceded,  on  the  authority  of  Luke 
Wadding,  the  Irish  historian  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  himself  one  of  the  number,  that  the  author  of  this 
hymn  is  Giacomo  da  Todi.  better  known  as  Giacopone, 
or  Jacopone.  His  proper  name  was  Jacobus  de  Bene- 
dictis,  or  Giacomo  de*  Benedetti,  he  being  a  descendant 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Benedetti  of  Todi  {Tuder,  Tu- 
dertum ;  hence  he  is  also  called  Jacoponus  Tudertinus), 
in  Umbria,  Italy.  He  successfully  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law ;  but  was  converted  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  wife  in  a  theatre,  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  united  himself  to  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  Onler,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  was  then  in  the  fervor  of  its  first  love,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  enthusiastic 
youths.  "  Its  ruling  idea  and  aim  was  the  literal  imita- 
tion of  the  poor  and  humble  life  of  Christ,  St.  Francis 
died  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  which  are  said  to  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  his  hands  and  side  through  the 
plastic  power  of  an  imagination  drunk  with  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  the  crucified  Kcdeemer.*'  Animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  Giacopone  went  to  fanatical  extremes 
in  his  zeal  for  ascetic  holiness  and  spiritual  martyrdom. 
He  endeavored  to  atone,  by  self-sought  tortures,  for  his 
own  sins,  and  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  in  the  af- 
flictions of  Christ,"  for  the  good  of  others.  He  was  sub- 
ject, as  Wadding  expressly  states,  to  fits  of  insanity, 
leading  him  at  one  time  to  enter  the  public  market- 
place naked,  with  a  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  bridle  in 
his  mouth,  walking  on  all  fours  like  a  horse;  and  at  an- 
other, after  anointuig  himself  with  oil  and  rolling  him- 
self in  feathers  of  various  colors,  to  make  his  appearance 
suddenly,  in  this  unseemly  and  hideous  guise,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  assembly  gathered  together  at  the  house 
of  his  brother  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage; and  this,  too,  in  disregard  of  previous  precaution- 
ary entreaties  of  friends  who,  apprehensive,  it  seems,  at 
the  time  they  invited  him,  that  he  might  be  guilty  of 
some  crazy  manifestation  or  other,  had  begged  him  not 
to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  wedding  festivities,  but 
to  behave  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  "  He  was  called  Gia- 
copone, or  the  Great  Jacob,  at  first  in  derision,  perhaps, 

Varions  readings:  *jam;  tpeenom;  tpZa^'s  f<reco2«re; 
ieruee  foe  me.  hoe  beari;  I  et  eruore;  if /tammt's  urar  ne 
(ne  urar)  tiuxeiieut;  **  gratia. 


also,  to  distingoish  him  from  the  many  Jaooba  Among 
the  Franciscans.  For  the  syllabic  aufBx  one  in  Italian 
indicates  greatness  ox  elevation;  as  alberone,  great  tree, 
from  albero  ;  cappelhne,  from  eappello,  hat ;  porioeie,  from 
portOf  door;  talone,  from  tala,  saloon"  (SchafT).  For 
ten  years  he  carried  on  these  ascetic  excesses ;  and  when 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  desired  to' be  received  by  the 
Minorites,  and  they  hesitated  on  account  of  his  rqrated 
insanity,  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  reading  his 
work  On  Contempt  of  the  World,  conceiving  that  it  was 
impossible  that  an  insane  man  could  write  so  excellent 
a  book. 

As  a  Minorite  he  was  not  willing  to  become  a  priest, 
but  only  a  lay-brother.  "  Very  severe  against  himself 
he  was,"  says  Wadding, "  always  full  of  desire  to  imitate 
Christ  and  suffer  for  him.  In  an  ecstasy  he  imagined, 
at  times,  that  he  saw  him  with  his  botlily  eyes.  Tery 
often  he  was  seen  sighing,  sometimes  weeping,  some- 
times singing,  sometimes  embracing  trees,  and  exclaim- 
ing, *  O  sweet  Jesus !  O  gracious  Jesus !  O  beloved  Je- 
sus !'  Offcen  he  convera^  with  his  Saviour,  who  call- 
ed him  dearest  Jacob.  Once  when  weeping  loudly,  on 
being  asked  the  cause,  he  answered,  *  Because  Love  is 
not  loved.' "  That  Jacopone  was  in  deep  earnest  with 
his  ascetic  life  is  beyond  all  doubt.  For  determining  the 
genuineness  of  love  he  gives  these  searching  tests :  **  Al- 
though I  cannot  know  positively  that  I  love,  yet  I  have 
some  good  marks  of  it.  Among  others  it  is  a  sign  of 
love  to  God  when  I  ask  the  Lord  for  something,  and  he 
does  it  not,  and  I  love  him,  notwithstanding,  mote  than 
before.  If  he  does  contrary  to  that  which  I  seek  for  in 
my  prayer,  and  I  love  him  twofold  more  than  before,  it 
is  a  sign  of  right  love.  Of  love  to  my  neighbor  I  have 
this  sign,  namely,  that  when  he  injures  me  I  love  him 
not  less  than  before.  Did  I  love  htm  less,  it  wonid  prove 
that  I  had  loved  not  him  previously,  but  myself.**  On 
the  subjugation  of  the  senses  he  allegorizes  in  this  wise: 
**  A  very  beautiful  virgin  had  five  brothers,  and  all  were 
very  poor ;  and  the  virgin  had  a  precious  jewel  of  great 
worth.  One 'of  her  brethren  was  a  guitar-player,  the 
second  a  painter,  the  third  a  cook,  the  fourth  a  spioe- 
dealer,  the  fifth  a  pimp;  each  desired  the  jeweL  The 
first  was  willing  to  play,  and  so  on ;  but  she  said,  What 
shall  I  do  when  the  music  has  ceased?  In  short,  she 
remained  firm  and  kept  the  jeweL  At  last  a  groat  king 
came,  who  was  willing  to  make  her  his  bride  and  give 
her  eternal  life  if  she  would  give  up  to  him  the  jewel. 
She  replied :  How  can  I,  O  my  beloved,  to  such  grace 
refuse  the  stone  ?  and  so  she  gave  it  to  him."  It  is  plain 
that  by  the  five  brethren  are  meant  the  five  senses;  by 
the  virgin,  the  soul;  and  by  the  precious  jewel,  the  wiU. 
With  such  severe  principles  and  severer  ascetic  life,  Ja- 
copone could  not  fail  to  earnestly  denounce  the  corrup- 
tions of  his  time  in  general,  and  especially  the  licentious 
manners,  wickedness,  and  debaucheries  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  deeply  sunken  condition  of  the  Church.  He 
was  especially  severe  on  pope  Boniface  VIU,  who  pun- 
ished him  by  excommunication  and  hard  imprisonment. 
Ik>nifacc,  one  day  passing  the  cell  where  Jacopone  was, 
asked  mockingly, "  When  wiU  you  come  out?"  He  an- 
swered, **  When  you  come  in."  After  the  death  of  this 
bad  pope,  in  1303,  Jacopone  was  set  free,  and  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec  25, 1306, 
and  was  buried  at  Todi.  "He  died,"  says  Wadding, 
^  like  a  swan,  having  composed  several  hymns  jost  be- 
fore his  death."  The  inscription  on  his  grave  tells  the 
storv  of  his  life : 

*'088a  B.  Jacopoul  de  Benedictls 
Tudertiui,  Fr.  Ordinls  Mluornm 
Qui  stultns  propter  Christum 
Nova  Mnndum  arte  delnsft, 
Bt  Coelum  rapait. 
Obdormivit  iu  Domino 
Die  XXV  Deoembris,  Anno  MCCLXXXXVI.** 

The  year  1296  is  not  correct;  hence  Wadding  calls  this 
date  a  crauut  error. 

The  Mater  Dolorota  has  furnished  the  text  to  some 
of  the  noblest  musical  compositions  by  Pilestrino,  Peigo- 
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leai,  Astoiga,  Hajdn,  BeUini,  Ronini,  Neukomm,  That 
of  Pakatriua  is  still  anniudly  perfonned  in  the  Sistine 
Cbapel  during  the  Panion  week ;  that  of  Pergolesi,  the 
last  and  most  celebrated  of  hia  worka^  has  never  been 
atirpaaaed,  if  equalled,  in  the  estimation  of  critics  of 
Pergolesi's  compositions.  Tieck,  in  hte  PktuUtwtt  (ed. 
1812,  ii,  384  sq.),  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  **  The  loveliness  of  sorrow  in  the  depth  of  pain, 
this  smiling  in  pain,  this  childlikeneta  which  touches 
the  highest  heaven,  had  to  me  never  before  risen  so 
bright  in  the  soul ;  I  had  to  turn  away  to  conoeHl  my 
tears,  especially  at  the  place  *  Yidit  soum  duloem  Na- 
rum.*  How  significant  that  the  Amen,  after  all  is  con- 
cluded, still  sounds  and  plays  in  itself,  and,  in  tender 
emotion,  can  find  no  end,  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  dry  up 
the  tears  and  would  still  fill  itself  with  sobbings!  The 
hymn  itself  is  touching  and  profoundly  penetrating. 
Surely  the  poet  sang  these  rhymes,  *Qo»  mcerebat  ct 
dolebat  cum  videbat,'  with  a  moved  mind."  It  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  great  impression  which  the  8tahat  Ma- 
ter of  the  young  artist  (Peigolesi)  made  on  its  first  per- 
formance inflamed  another  musician  with  such  furious 
envy  that  he  stabbed  the  young  man  as  he  left  the 
church.  This  tradition  was  k>ng  ago  disproved ;  but  as 
Pergolesi  died  at  an  early  age,  it  may,  as  some  one  re- 
marks, be  permitted  to  the  poet  to  refer  to  this  story, 
and  allow  him  to  fall  aa  a  victim  of  his  art  and  inspira- 
tion. 

III.  7raiu2a/tofu.— Like  the  Diet  IrtB  this  hymn  has 
challenged  and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  uanslatocs 
and  imitators.  Thus  Lisoo  mentions  about  eighty 
German  translations  and  four  Dutch.  The  earliest 
German  translation  is  that  by  Herman  of  Salzburg 
(J/oTMi  itvaid  in  twinden  tmerezm).  Of  other  transla- 
tors we  mention  L.  Tieck,  De  la  Motte  Fooque,  A.  L. 
FoUen,  Wessenberg,  Daniel,  Lisco,  Konigsfeld,  A.  Knapp, 
etc.  Of  English  transUtiona  we  mention  that  of  £.  Caa- 
wall,  in  HynmB  cmd  Poemt,  **  At  the  cross  her  station 
keeping;''  that  of  lord  Lindsay,  in  The  Secen  Great 
Uymns  of  the  MetUaval  Church  (N.  Y.  1866),  p.  98 : 

"  By  the  cross  sad  vigil  keeping, 
SuM)d  the  mournfnfmother  weeping, 
While  on  It  the  Saviour  hung.* 

By  Kant,  in  Ancient  Uynms,  p.  96 : 

**  By  the  crons  snd  vigil  keeping, 
Stood  the  mother,  doleftil,  weeping, 
Where  her  Son  extended  bang." 

By  Benedict,  in  ffymna  ofllUd^ertf  p.  65 : 


II 


Weeping  stood  bis  mother,  sighing 
By  toe  cross  where  Jesns,  dyiog, 
Hang  aloft  on  Calvary." 

But  the  best  translation  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  Coles, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  mna  thus : 

*' Stood  th*  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Near  the  cross  her  station  keeping. 

Whereon  hung  her  Son  aud  Lord : 
Tbrongh  whose  spirit  sympathizing. 
Borrowing  and  sgonlzlng, 

Also  pa»sed  the  cracl  sword. 

*'  Oh !  how  monrnfal  and  distressed 
Was  that  favored  and  roost  blessM 

Mother  of  the  Only  Son ! 
Trembling,  grieving,  tK)8om  heaving, 
While  perceiving,  scarce  believing. 

Pains  uf  that  Illastrions  One. 

**  Who  the  man  who,  called  a  brother. 
Would  not  weep  saw  he  Christ's  mother 

In  each  deep  distress  and  wild  ? 
Who  could  not  sad  tribute  render 
Witnessing  that  mother  tender 
Agonizing  with  her  Child  f 

**  For  his  people's  sins  atoning, 
Him  she  saw  in  torments  groaning, 

Given  to  the  sconrger's  rod : 
Saw  her  darling  offspring  dying, 
Desolate,  forsake ii,  crying, 

Yield  his  spirit  up  to  God. 


**  Make  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power, 
That  with  thee  I  tears  may  shower, 

Tender  mother,  fonnt  of  iove ! 
Make  my  heart  with  love  nnceasing 
Bnm  towards  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 

I  may  be  to  him  above. 

"  Holy  mother,  this  be  granted. 
That  the  stain  One's  wounds  be  planted 

Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bide. 
Of  him  wonnded,  all  astounded— 
Depths  nnbonnded  ft>r  me  sonnded, 

All  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 

"  Make  me  weep  with  thee  in  nnion ; 
With  the  Crnclfled  commnnion 

In  his  grief  and  suffering  give. 
Near  the  cross  with  tears  uiuuiling 
I  would  Join  thee  in  thy  walling 

Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

**  Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling ! 
Be  not  bitter,  me  repelling, 

Make  thoa  me  a  mourner  too ; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  dying, 
Share  his  passion,  shame  defying, 

All  bis  wounds  in  me  renew. 

**  Wound  for  wonnd  be  there  created : 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Son's  dear  sake,  I  pray 
May  I,  fired  with  pnre  affection. 
Virgin,  have  through  tliee  protection 

In  the  solemn  Judgment-day. 

*'  Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded. 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  guarded, 

Nourished  by  divine  sopplies. 
When  the  body  death  hath  riven, 
Grant  that  to  the  sonl  be  given 

Glories  bright  of  Paradise." 

IV.  Criiiciem,—AB  to  the  character  of  this  hymn.  Dr. 
Coles  says:  "No  admiration  of  the  lyric  excellence  of 
the  Stabat  Mater  should  be  allowed  to  blind  the  reader 
to  those  objectionable  features  which  must  always  suf- 
fice, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  exclude  it  from  ev- 
ery hymnarium  of  Protestant  Christendom.  For  not 
only  ia  Mary  made  the  object  of  religious  worship,  but 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  freely 
ascrib<Ni  to  her.  Her  agency  is  invoked  as  if  she  were 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  had  powers  oo-ordi- 
dinate  and  equaL  Plainly  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  any  creature,  to  *  work  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do;'  to  effect  spiritual  changes;  to  'take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us ;'  and  yet 
these  are  the  very  things  which  she  herself  is  asked  to 
accomplish  for  the  suppliant."  True  as  this  is,  yet  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  worthy  of  consideration :  "  But 
we  should  make  allowance  for  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  overlook  the  truth 
which  underlies  almost  every  error  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  gives  it  such  power  over  the  pious  feelings 
of  her  members." 

V.  Literature.  —  On  the  author's  life,  see  Wad- 
ding, A  nnales  Minorum  »eu  Trium  Ordinum  a  S,  Fran- 
cisco fnstitutcrum  (2d  ed.  Kome,  1731  sq.  [21  vols,  in  aU]), 
iv,  407  sq. ;  v,  606  sq. ;  vi,  76  sq.  The  best  monograph 
ia  still  lisco's  SttU>at  Mater  (Berlin,  1843),  to  which 
may  be  added  Dr.  Cbles*8  Latin  Jfymru  (N.  Y.  1868), 
mainly  based  on  Lisco's  work.  Dr.  Schaff  published  an 
article  on  the  two  Stabat  Maters  in  the  Hours  at  Home 
for  May,  1867,  p.  60-^.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
Dutch  translations  of  this  hymn,  published  in  the  Bel- 
gisch  Museum  voor  de  nederduitsche  Tael-  en  Leiterkunde 
en  de  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands^  uitqegeven  door  J.  F. 
Willems.  Te  Gent,  bij  Gyselinck  (i839),  p.  443-472. 
See  also  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  xiv,  718-720 ;  Theohff, 
UniverscU-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnol.  ii, 
114;  Ozanam,  />e«  Poites  Franciscains  en  Italie  au  Trei- 
zieme  SiecUf  avec  un  Choix  des  Peiites  Fleurs  de  St. 
FranfoiSf  traduits  de  Cltalien  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ,  transl. 
by  N.  H.  Julius,  MUnster,  1853).  See  Mater  Dolo- 
liOfiA.    (B.P.) 

STABAT  HATER  SPECIOSA  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  (q.  v.).  While  the 
former  sets  forth  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mother  at 
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the  cross,  the  Mater  8pecio$a  speaks  of  the  joys  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  manger.  For  five  centuries  the  Mater 
Speciosa  was  forgotten,  until  A.  F.  Ozanam,  in  his  Po- 
itet  FranciscainSf  rescued  it  from  oblivion  and  gave 
it  once  more  to  the  world.  Cardinal  Diepenbrock, 
bishop  of  Breslau,  made  an  admirable  German  transla- 
tion of  this  Nativity  hymn,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Ma- 
son Neale  published  the  original  Latin,  with  the  first 
English  translation,  in  August,  186G,  a  few  days  before 
bis  death. 

I.  Text. — ^The  hymn  itself  runs  thus : 

Stnbat  mater  specioea 
Jnztn  foBimm  gaudio^a, 

Dum  Jacebat  parvulus ; 
Cqjns  auimam  gaudentem 
Lnctabundara  ac  fervcutem 

Pertransivit  Jubilns. 

O  qnam  Iseta  et  beata 

Foit  llla  immaculntii 

Mater  Uiiigcnitl ! 

SQie  gaudebat  et  ridebnt, 
xultabat,  cam  videbat 
Kati  partnm  iuclyti. 

Qaif!  Jam  est  qui  non  ganderet 
Christi  matrcm  si  videret 

In  tantoeolaiiof 
Quia  non  posset  collflitarl, 
ChrlsU  matrem  contemplarl 

Ludeutem  cum  Fillo  f 

Pro  peccatis  sue  geutis 
Christum  vidlt  cnm  JumentU 

Et  algori  snbditnin ; 
Vidit  Bunm  dulcem  Natam 
Vasientem,  adoratnm, 

vili  diversorio. 

Nato  Chrlsto  !n  pnesepe 
CcBli  cives  caunnt  lete 

Cum  immenso  gnndlo : 
Stabat  senex  cnm  puella 
Non  cnm  verbo  nee  loqaela 

Stnpescentes  coi-dibus. 

§ia  mater,  fons  amoris, 
e  sentire  vim  ardorls, 
Fac  ut  tecum  sentlam  I 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  amatum  Christum  Denm, 
Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancta  mater,  istud  agas, 
Prone  introducas  plagas 

Cordi  flzas  valioe. 
Tni  Mati  cobIo  lapsl, 
Jam  dignati  foBuo  nascl 

PcBnas  mecum  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  congaudere, 
Jesu  lluo  cohierere 

Donee  ego  vixero. 
In  me  slstat  ardor  ttd ; 
Pnerino  fac  me  frui 

Bum  sum  in  exillo. 
Hnnc  ardorem  fac  commnnem, 
Ne  roe  fiicias  immnnein 

Ab  hoc  desiderio. 

Virgo  virglnnm  pneclara, 
Mihi  Jam  non  sis  amara ; 

Fac  me  parvnm  rnpere ; 
Fac  ut  pulchmm  fantem  partem, 
Qui  nascendo  vicit  mortem, 

Voleus  vitam  tradere. 

Fac  me  tecum  satiarl, 
Nato  me  iuebriari, 

Stans  inter  tripndio. 
Inflammains  et  accensns 
Obstnpetfcit  omnia  sensna 

Talfde  commercla 

Omnes  stabulnm  amautcs, 
Et  pastores  vigilantes 

Pernoctantes  socinnL 
Per  virtutem  Nati  tul 
Ora  ut  electi  sui 

Ad  patrlam  veniant 

Fac  me  Nato  custodirl, 
Verbo  Del  premnnlrt, 

Conservari  gratia ; 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
]^ac  ut  aulmie  donetur 

Tni  Natl  visio. 

II.  A  uthorthip. — As  to  the  source  of  this  hymn,  both 
Ozanam  and  Dr.  Neale  ascribe  it  to  Jacopone  da  Todi, 


the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater  Dohrota;  while  Dra. 
Schaff  and  Coles  regard  the  Mater  Speeioaa  as  the  work 
of  some  admiring  imitator.  Against  the  latter  opiniou 
it  may  be  obaen'ed  that  the  second  edition  of  the  Italian 
poems  of  Jacopone  {Laude  di  Fra  Jacopone  da  TVycfir)* 
which  appeared  at  Bresda  in  1495,  contains  an  appendix 
of  several  Latin  poems,  among  which  is  one  lie  Cim^ 
temptu  Mundi^  the  Stabai  Mater  Dolorosa,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bmnd,  also  the  Stabat  Mater  Spedotcu  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  general  agreement 
of  the  hymn  with  what  we  know  of  Jacopone  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Franciscan  poetry,  Luke  Wadding 
ascribed  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  to  Jacopone,  who 
has  ever  since  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  author. 

In  the  absence  of  aathentic  or  contemporary  evi- 
dence, this  opinion  is  no  more  than  a  probable  conject- 
ure; but  it  is  preferable  to  other  conjectures.  Fiom 
the  want  of  finish  and  the  number  of  imperfect  rhymes, 
Dr.  Neale  infers  that  the  Mater  Speciosa  was  composed 
firet;  but  Dr.  SchafT,  and  with  him  Dr.  Coles,  takea  an 
opposite  opinion.  Says  Dr.  Schaif :  **  The  MaJter  Do^ 
lorosa  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  Scripture  acene 
as  briefly  stated  by  St,  John  in  the  first  words  of  the 
poem  (in  the  Vulgate  version);  and  this,  again,  sog* 
gested  the  cradle-hymn  as  a  counterpart.  It  is  a  pai^ 
allelism  of  contrast  which  runs  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Mater  Specioea  is  a  Christmas  hymn,  and  sings 
the  overflowing  joy  of  Mary  at  the  cradle  of  the  new-» 
bom  Saviour.  The  Mater  Doloroea  is  a  Ciood-Fridar 
hymn,  and  aings  the  piercing  agony  of  Mary  at  the 
croas  of  her  divine -human  Son.  They  breathe  the 
same  love  to  Christ,  and  the  burning  desire  to  become 
identified  with  Mary  by  sympathy  in  the  intensity  of 
her  joy  as  in  the  intensity  of  her  grief.  They  are  the 
same  in  structure,  and  excel  alike  in  the  singularly 
touching  music  of  language  and  the  soft  cadence  that 
echoes  the  sentiment.  Both  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  describes  the  objective  situation;  the  sec- 
ond identifies  the  author  with  the  situation,  and  ad- 
dresses the  Vii^n  as  an  object  of  worehip.  Both  bear 
the  impress  of  their  age  and  of  the  monastic  order  which 
probably  gave  them  birth.  They  are  Roman  Catholic 
in  that  they  fix  the  pious  contemplation  upon  the  mother 
first,  and  only  through  her  upon  the  Son;  while  the 
Protestant  looks  first  upon  the  Son,  and  worships  him 
only.  For  this  feature  of  Mariolatry  they  are,  as  a 
whole,  unsuitable  for  an  evangelical  hymn-book,  unless 
the}'  bo  so  changed  as  to  place  Christ  in  the  foreground, 
and  to  address  the  prayer  to  him." 

IIL  Translatiotu, — We  subjoin  to  this  text  of  Dr. 
Neale  his  English  translation : 

"  Fnll  of  beauty  stood  the  mother 
By  the  manger,  blest  o*er  other, 
Where  her  little  ope  »he  lays : 
For  her  inmost  souVs  elation. 
In  its  fervid  Jubilation, 
Thrills  with  ecstasy  of  praise. 

"  Oh  !  what  elad,  what  rapturous  feeling 
Filled  that  Dlessed  mother,  kneeling 

By  the  Sole-begotten  One ! 
How,  her  heart  with  lau{;hter  bounding, 
She  beheld  the  work  astounding, 

Saw  his  birth,  the  glorious  Sou ! 

"  Who  is  he  that  sight  who  beoreth 
N«)r  Christ's  mother's  solace  shareth 

In  her  bosom  as  he  lay  f 
Who  is  he  that  would  nut  render 
Teud'rest  love  for  love  so  tender- 
Love,  with  that  dear  Babe  at  play? 

"  For  the  trespass  of  her  nation 
She  with  oxen  saw  his  station 

Subjected  to  cold  and  woe ; 
Saw  her  sweetest  oir«)prlng'((  walHng, 
Wise  men  him  with  worship  hailing. 

In  the  stable,  mean  and  low. 

•*  Jesus  lying  in  the  manger, 
Heavenly  armies  sang  the  stranger, 

In  the  great  Joy  bearing  part : 
Stood  the  old  man  with  the  maiden, 
No  words  speaking,  only  laden 

With  this  wonder  in  tnetr  heart 
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**  Mother,  foant  of  lore  still  flowing, 
Let  mc,  with  thy  rapture  flowing. 
Learn  to  sympathize  with  thee : 
Let  me  raise  my  heart's  devotion 
Upto  Christ  with  pare  emotiou, 
That  accepted  I  may  be. 

"  Mother,  let  me  win  this  blesringr. 
Let  his  sorrow's  deep  impressing 

In  niT  heart  engrnved  remain : 
Since  thy  Son,  ft^ra  heaven  descending, 
Deigned  to  liear  tiie  manger's  tending. 

Oh  1  divide  with  me  his  pain. 

**  Keep  my  heart  its  gladness  bringing. 
To  my  Jesus  ever  clinging 

Long  as  this  my  life  Shall  last ; 
Love  like  that  thine  own  love,  give  it. 
On  thy  little  child  to  rivet. 

Till  this  exile  shall  be  past 
Let  me  share  thine  own  affliction ; 
Let  roe  suffer  no  rejection 

Of  my  purpose  llzed  and  fksL 

•*  Virgin,  peerless  of  condition. 
Be  not  wroth  with  my  petition. 

Let  me  clasp  thy  little  S<m : 
Let  me  bear  that  child  so  glorlons, 
Him  whose  birth,  o'er  death  rictorlonr, 

Willed  that  life  for  man  was  won. 

"  Let  me,  satiate  with  my  plcasnre. 
Feel  the  raptnre  of  thy  treasure 

Leaping  for  that  Joy  intense : 
That,  inflamed  by  such  communion, 
Through  the  marvel  of  that  union 

I  may  thrill  in  every  sense. 

"  All  that  love  this  stable  truly. 
And  the  shepherds  watching  duly. 
Tarry  there  the  livelong  night : 
Pray  that,  by  thy  Son's  dear  merit. 
His  elected  may  inherit 
Their  own  country's  endless  light." 

Besides  Dr.  Neale*s  translation,  we  have  one  by  £.  C. 
Benedict,  in  lltfmn»  o/HUdebertf  p.  21,  commencing, 

"  Beautlftil,  his  mother,  standing 
Near  the  stnll-^her  soul  expanding— 
Saw  her  New-born  lying  there. '^ 

And  by  Dr.  Coles: 

**  Stood  the  glad  and  beanteons  mother 
By  the  hay,  where,  like  no  other, 
Lay  her  little  infant  Boy." 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  into  German  by  cardinal 
.  Diepenbrock : 

**  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Mutter,  die  so  sellg  frohe, 
Wo  das  Kindle!  u  lag  aaf  Streu." 

AndbyKonigsfeld: 

**  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Oottesmntler,  seelenft-ohe, 
Wo  er  lag,  der  kleine  Sohn." 

IV.  Character.^ This  hymn,  like  the  Afafer  Doh- 
rosQt  u  unfortunately  disfigured  by  Mariolatry,  but, 
says  Dr.  Schaff,  '*  The  mysterious  charm  and  power  of 
the  two  hymns  are  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  with  which  the  author  seized  it.  Mary 
at  the  manger  and  Mary  at  the  cross  open  a  vista  to 
an  abyss  of  Joy  and  of  grief  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before.  Mary  stood  there  not  only  as  the  mother,  but 
as  the  represenutive  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
for  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  bom  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  and  for  which  he  suffered  the  most  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross.  The  author  had  the  rare 
poetic  faculty  to  bring  out,  as  from  immediate  vision 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  deep  meaning  of  those 
scenes  in  stanzas  of  classic  beauty  and  melody  that 
melt  the  heart  and  start  the  tear  of  joy  at  the  manger, 
and  of  penitential  grief  at  the  cross  of  Chrbt,  and  of 
burning  gratitude  to  him  for  that  unutterable  love 
which  caused  his  birtb  and  his  death  for  a  lost  and  sin- 
ful world.  Such  lyrics  as  these  can  never  die,  nor  lose 
their  charm.    'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'" 

V.  Zr£eerat«rr.~Schaff,  a  new  Stabat  Maters  in  the 
Hours  at  ffome,  May,  1867;  Neale,  Stabat  Afaier  Spt- 
ciota,  <*  Foil  of  beauty  stood  the  mother"  (Lood,  1867) ; 


Coles,  I^tin  Uyrnna  (N.  Y.  1868) ;  Benedict,  Utfimu  of 
HUdebert  (ibid.  1867) ;  Ozanam,  Let  Poitet  Francueains 
en  Italie  au  Treizieme  Si^ck  (Paris,  1852;  Germ.  tzansL 
by  N.  U.  Julius).    See  HymnoijOoy.     (B.  P.) 

StabeU,  Theotx)I{,  a  German  monk,  was  bom  in 
1806  at  Lack,  in  Camiola.  At  a  very  early  age  he  joined 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  labored  from  1885  to 
1837  as  professor  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Gymnasium  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  1839  to  1851  at  Salzburg.  He  died 
in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  Nov.  6,  1866, 
after  having  completed  his  Biographies  of  the  Saints. 
See  Literarischer  naiidweiser,  1866,  p.  81.     (B.  P.) 

Stable  is  once  (Ezek.  xxv,  5)  the  rendering  of 
%\y>f  navihf  a  dwelling  or  habitation  (as  usually  ren- 
dered) ;  hence  a  pasture  or  resting-place  for  flocks  or 
other  animals.    See  Stalu 

Sta'chya  ( ^rAxvCt  an  ear  of  com ;  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  Grnter's  Inscript.  689  a),  a  Christian 
at  Rome,  saluted  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  9).  A.D.  55.  According  to  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Nicephorus  Callistus  (//.  £*.  viii,  6),  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Byzantium  by  St.  Andrew,  held  the  office 
for  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesirous.  He 
is  also  said  by  Hippolytus  and  Dorotheus  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Stack  C^^*?},  gadishj  a  heap  [once  a  "  tomb,**  Job 
xxi,  32],  as  of  grain,  Exod.  xxit,  6 ;  elsewhere  "  shock**). 

Staokhonse,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1680.  He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively curate  at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Fihchlcy.  In 
1733  he  was  presented  to  tlie  vicarage  of  Benham-Yal- 
ence,  alias  Beenham,  in  Berluhire,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
11, 1752.  He  wrote,  The  Miseries  and  Great  I/ardships 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  (1722, 8vo) : 
— Memoirs  ofBisKop  Atferbury  (1723,  8vo): — A  Com' 
pleie  Body  of  Divinity  (1729,  fol.):— il  Fair  State  of 
the  Controvert  between  Mr,  Woolston  and  his  A  deersa- 
riesj  etc.  (1730,  8vo) :— X  Defence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion from  the  Several  Objections  ofAntiscripturistSf  etc. 
(1731, 8vo) : — Rejiections  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of 
Languages  (1731, 8  vo) : — The  Booh-binder,  Booh-priater, 
and  Book-seller  Confuted,  etc.  (1732,  8vo):— A>«t  His- 
tory of  the  BU»le,frotti  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  (1732,  2  vols.  foL)  :—Neuf 
and  Practical  ExposUion  of  the  Creed  (1747,  foL):— 
Vana  Doctrina  Em<Uumenta  (1752, 4to) : — Sei-mons,  etc 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Stao'td  (C):33,  natdph ;  Sept.  araKrii ;  Y\x\g,stacie\ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed  the 
holy  incense  (see  Exod.  xxz,  34) :  ''And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  (nataph), 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary"  (ver.  85).  The  Heb.  word 
occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi,  27),  where  it  is  used  to 
denote  simply  ^  a  drop"  of  water.  Natdph  has  been  va- 
riously translated — baisam,  liquid  styrcue,  bemontf  costuSy 
mastichf  bdellium,  Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means 
the  purest  kind  of  myrrh,  called  stacte  by  the  Greeks. 
See  MoR.  He  adduces  Pliny  (xii,  35)  as  saying  of  the 
myrrh-trees,  '*  Sudant  sponte  stact«n  dictam,"  and  re- 
marks, *'  Ebnets  rpS  nathafni  stillare"— adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh  in  this 
place,  you  will  exclude  myrrh  altogether  from  the  sa- 
cred perfume  (Hierob.  i,  529).  But  RosenmUller  says, 
''  This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  the  perfume,  and  it  also  has  another  Hebrew  name, 
for  it  is  called  mor  derdr.  But  the  Greeks  also  called 
stakte  a  species  of  storax  gum,  which  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes as  transparent  like  a  tear  and  resembling  myirh 
(see  Pliny,  xiii,  2v  Athen.  xv,  688;  Dioscor.  i,  78,  77). 
Tills  agrees  well  with  the  Hebrew  name**  {Bibl.  Bat, 
p.  164).    The  Sept»  oroKrii  (from  ordZia,  "  to  drop")  is 
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Uie  ci«cl  tnuisUtiou  of  the  Hebrew  nord,  Nuw  Di- 
OMoridesilescribct  two  kinds  of  rrncr^ — one  is  the  fresh 
gum  of  the  mvFib-tree  (BahamodeHdroit  myrrhay  mix- 
ed with  water  and  squeeied  out  through  a  preta  (i,  74) ; 
the  other  kind,  which  he  calls,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  (reuAqn'riK  atvpat,  denotea  tlte 
resin  of  the  slorax  adulterated  with  wax  and  fat  (i,  79). 
The  true  atacte  of  the  Greek  wiilers  points  lo  the  dis- 
Ullation  from  the  mrrrh.tree,  of  which,  according  lo 
Theophiastus  (/V.  iv,  39,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a  nat- 
ural and  an  aniScial  kind  were  known.  Perliapa  the 
HafiipAdeiuiteBthe(fDruxgnm,butaU  that  is  poaitirdy 
known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odoroui  distillation  from 
some  plant.  The  Arabs  apply  Ibe  term  netaf  to  a 
sweetmeat  composed  or  sugar,  flour,  and  butter,  in 
equal  parts,  with  Ihe  addiiiuii  oraromatics  {see  Bodsi 
a  Stapel  Comntnl.  ad  Thtoph.  p.  984:  Uartmann,  Ilt- 
bi-derw,  i,  aOT :  vi,  110  sq.;  Geienius,  Tiaaur.  p.  BIS  \ 
Tristram,  Xal.  Iliit.  o/Uu  BiUf,  p.  SSa).  See  Akoint- 
iKo  Oil;  Spick. 

The  alonx  (Slgrax  ofidimlt)  is  ■  native  of  Syria. 
With  its  leavca  like  the  pedlar,  downy  underneath,  and 
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with  sweet-icented  snow-white  flowers  clualered  on  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  it  growl  to  a  height  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet.  The  reddish  -  yellow  gum-r«aiii 
which  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  which  is  highly  fra- 
grant, contains  benioic  and  cinnamic  acids.  From  the 
kindred  plant,  Sigrox  brnioin,  a  native  of  Bomeo  and 
Java,  is  obtained  the  benioin  or  benjamin  which  the 
HindOa  bum  in  their  lemgrries—a  ciicnmiUnce  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  stacte  of  Exodos  is 
•  storax.    See  Poplar, 

SU07,  Aaron  O..  «  mlniaier  of  the  Hethodisi 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  near  Uorganlown, 
Burke  O...  N.  C.,  Nov.  16, 1822.  He  joined  the  Church 
Jan.  I,  1836,  and  professed  conversion  July  29,  1B39. 
He  was  educated  at  Cukeabnty,  S.C-,  was  licensed  to 
preach  September,  IB44,  and  in  1847  entered  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  Ha  oontinued  in  the  pastoral 
work  until  IStiB,  when  ha  was  elected  praident  of  tha 
Davenport  Female  College,  N.  C.  In  1873  be  wai 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Confertoec,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Austin  Female  Cdlege,  where  b*  died  April 
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1876.  See  Uimitt  of  A  imuul  Cotftreum  of  Ike  if. 
E.  Churck,  South,  I87&,  p.  260. 

Stacy,  Jame*,  ■  minister  of  the  Hetbodiat  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Nov. 
■"  1807,  where  he  was  converted  Seplemhet,  ItBS,  li- 
sed  to  preach  July,  1829,  and  admitted  into  Ibe 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1830.  He  gave  the 
Church  thirty-eight  }'ean  of  laborious  and  imniiiil- 
ting  Ubor,  one  year  of  which  he  was  the  agent  for 
Cokesbury  School  and  Randolph  Macon  CoUegr.  Be 
was  seveisl  times  a  member  of  the  General  CoofeieiiM. 
His  death  took  place  May  28,  18E8.  See  Mimta  of 
Amual  CoKftr.  oflht  if.  E.  CkurtK,  South,  I8C8,  p.  21S. 

Btada  (<rrrUiav),  the  proper  designation  of  a  term 
used  in  two  senses  in  the  Bibl& 

1.  A  "furlong,"  a  Greek  measure  of  distance  nnivet- 
sally  cunent  in  the  East  from  the  tim«  -of  Alexander 
Ibe  Great,  and  hence  occasionally  occurring  in  the 
Apocrypha  (2  Hacc  x,  16,  29;  si,  B;  lii.  9,  17)  and 
the  New  TesL  (Luke  xiir,  IS;  John  ri,  19;  xi,  18; 
Rev.  xiv,  20;  xxi,  16),  but  regularly  in  Josephus  fat 
the  delerminalion  of  Ibe  location  of  places.  One 
(Olympic)  stadium,  u  a  measure,  containod,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii,  149),  GOO  Greek  feet,  L  c,  acconl- 
ing  lo  Pliny  (ii,  21 ;  comp.  Censorinus,  p.  18),  126  R»- 
msn  paces  or  026  feet,  so  (bat  eight  stadia  made  up  a 
Roman  mUe  (cotnp.  Strabo,  vii,  822;  Pliny,  iii,  39. 
8).  According  lo  lale  researches  (see  Ukert,  Gtogr.  J, 
Gritehtn,  I,  ii,73  sq.;  Forbiger, //imcft.  1,661  Bq.),600 
<ire*k  feet =G70  feet  8  inches  4  lines,  Paris  measure,  or 
GOGf  feet  English.  It  appears,  likewise,  from  the  above 
passages  of  I.uke,  that  60  stadia  were  reckoned  as  '6^ 
miles,  and  John  (xi,  18)  reckons  15  stadia  as  1|  of  a  mile. 
In  the  Talmud  the  sUdium  is  called  C9->-1  or  041,  of 
which  7J  went  to  the  Roman  mile  (Reland,  Palaat, 
p.  408).-  See  MiTRoUHiT. 

2.  A  '' race''-course  in  the  public  games  (1  Cor.  ix, 
24;  comp.Heb.iii,  1;  in  the  Talmud,  7^:3X'!t,^ioii(t 
Sara,  i,  7),  where  the  lists  {ipopos),  whether  armed  or 
unarmed,  was  located,  and  which  was  generally  (not  a^ 
ways;  see  Forbiger,  at  lup,  p.  6G1  sq.)  126  paces  or  600 
Greek  feet  long  (see  Potter,  Cr.  .4  iiri}.  i,  962  sq.).  Wito- 
ev«  ftist  reached  the  goal  (acoiroc)  receiTed  hma  tbe 
arbiter  {iAXo^iriK,  ppa^ivc,  or  /Jpn^vriK,  Soetoo. 
Nero,  bS)  the  prize  (^pa^lov,  1  Cor.  toe  cil. ;  nO. 
iii,  14),  namely,  a  crown  {orf^ovoc,  1  Cor.  ii,  25)  of 
living  twigs  or  leaves.  Every  importsnt  cily  of 
Greece  and  [he  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  (also  the 
Palestinian  cities  that  contained  many  Greek  inhabi- 
tants 1  Josepbos,  l.ifr,  S  17,  e4)  hod  its  stadinm,  either 
separate  or  in  connection  with  the  gj'mnaaia  (Wacba- 
muth,  fleUm.  Alltrlh.  ii,  678).  See  Lydii  Ag  " 
Sacra  (Rntterd.  1667).— Winer.     See  Game. 

Stadlngs.     See  Stedi^iohrs. 

Stadler,  Joiianm  Evanoklibt,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  Iwm  Dec  24, 1804,  si  Psrkstetten,  iu  the  Up- 
per Pdalinale.  Ho  studied  Iheolog}-  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Landshut  and  Munich,  and  from  1833  until  his 
death  (Dec  30, 1868)  he  occupied  soma  of  tho  highest 
positions  in  his  Church.  He  wrole,  Lnirtn,  MuMale 
IMraica-LuliiaimrlChalJii!co-iibiiani(iluoKti.l831)-- 
—DeldaOUaltSapicntia  V.T.tl  lVT«tA'.r.(ibid.l8i9). 
He  also  published  correct  editions  of  the  Roman  missal 
and  breviary;  but  his  main  work  is  bis  VoUtlaitdijn 
J/eiliyeiilmhni  (Augsburg,  1858-68,  voL  i-iii,  contin- 
ued by  J.  N.  Ginal).  See  RrgtnAargtr  Conrrrialiott- 
Lexihm,  a.  v.;  Liltrarucher  HaiKbrntrr,  1869,  p.  129; 
FUrsI,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  3TT;  Steinscbueider,  BibUogr. 
IIa<idbvch,p.  135,     (a  P.) 

Staff  (usually  rs^,  b^f,  or  Sy^;  pApiat;  aU 
designating  a  flick).  The  use  of  rods  and  staA  vaaas 
various  with  the  ancient  Israelita  as  with  ns.  Hen  and 
animala  were  goaded  with  them  (Exod.  xxi,  20  [comp. 
Sir.  Bxxiii,  27];  Numb,  xxii,  27j  1  Sam.  xvii,  48;  2 
Bam.Tii,14;  Prav.]t,l3;  xiii,34i  Isa.  ix, 8)  [ate  Ba>- 


STAFF  o: 

TiNADo] ;  fruit  \ru  b«itcn  wiih  them  from  tbe  treea 
(Judg.  vi,  11;  Ruth  ii,  IT;  lu.  xxviiL  '^7),  especially 
olivea  (q.  v.).  Old  and  iiiBnn  people  curied  tbem  aa 
■uppoits  Di  for  defence  (Eiod.  zxi,  10;  ZHh.  viii,  4 
[aee  the  monograph  of  Cmbz,  Dt  Ptdo  Semalorii,  TUb. 
1750]),  aiso  Cravellen  (Gen.  xxxii,  10;  Exod.  xii,  11; 
3Kbigi  ir,29;  HBtLx,10;  Uuk  vi,8).  See  Walk. 
A  baton,  like  a  ring,  was  oftrn  a  ngn  of  rank  ((ien. 
xxxviii,  IB,  25;  comp.  Herod,  i,  19i  fionami,  Kineetk, 

(y/iikiaann,  Anc  KgypL  ii,  347) ;  and  eepedallr  a  badge 
of  office  (Exod.  ir.  2  iq.;  vii,9sq.;  Numb.  xi,8;  xxi, 
IH;  Judg.  T,  14;  1  Sam.  xir,  27;  Psa.  ex,  2;  Hie  vii, 
14).  See  ScKPtRE.  The  ahcpherd  carried  a  itaff, 
which  he  used  not  only  bh  a  support  in  cliicbiug  hilla, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  beating  bushea  and  low  bnuh- 
vrood  in  vhich  the  flocks  atrared,  and  where  anakea 
and  other  reptiles  abounded.  It  may  alao  have  been 
used  for  correcting  the  ahrpherd-doga  and  keeping  them 
in  aqbjection  (Van  Unnep,  Biitt  Laadt,  p.  ISB).     See 


In  Heb.  xi,  21  it  is  cite<l  as  an  example  of  faitb  thai 
the  dying  Jacob  "worshipped  [leaning]  upon  I  he  top 
of  hia  ataff"  { i-poffrjcuvqaf v  in-i  rb  axpov  r^c  pa0iou 

appealed  lo  as  aanctianing  the  worship  of  images,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  patriarch's  staff  bote  a  carved 
head  (alter  the  Vulg.  aiioraeii  /aitigtam  baculi  mi). 
These  words  are  simply  quoted  from  the  Sept.  at  Gen. 
xlvii,  31,  where  the  llreek  translator  has  mbtaken 
ra^,  M,  for  ns^,  ilaS;  as  is  obvious  from  the  paral- 
lel paaaage  (ilix,  33).  The  phrase  merely  indicates  a 
reverEutial  prBtare  such  as  David  aaaumed  (1  Kings  i, 
47).  See  Zeibich,  Dt  Jacebo  ad  Caput  Jeijiionu  Ado- 
TiaU  (Get,  17BB),    See  Jacob. 

STAFF,  pASTonAi,  a  symbol  of  episcopal  author- 
it}',  tesembling  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  pointed  at  the 
eud  as  an  emblem  both  ofenconragement  and  correction. 
tt  was  originally  a  simpk  walkine-siick  with  a  plain 
bead  or  a  cross-piece  at  the  lop.  The  Russian  bishops 
use  one  with  two  curved  heads.  It  waa  eventoally 
wrought  into  very  elaborate  ronns;  but  was,  at  length, 
generally  discarded,  except  by  the  patriarch  (q.v.)  who 


ip  ofTreTea,w1tb  Paalornl  SlnfT.    (Prom  i 
MS.  of  the  IDIh  century.) 
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retained  it  in  its  primitive  Ibrm,  The  pope  gave  up 
the  use  of  the  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  lith  c^tnry, 
and  cardinal-bishopa  no  longer  carry  iL  The  early 
staffs  were  moitly  made  of  cypresa-wood,  and  after- 
words of  ivoiy,  copper-gUl,  crystal,  and  precious  raetala 
richly  carved,  jewelled,  or  enamelled.  Between  1150 
and  1280  the  crook  was  often  formed  of  a  serpent  (the 
old  dragon),  or  contained  St.  Michael  or  the  lion  of 
Judah,  and  at  a  later  period  the  prelate  praying  be- 
fore his  patron  sainL  Beautiful  crocketed  worii  was 
also  added  on  the  exterior  of  the  crook.  The  French 
abbot's  staff  has  its  crook  turned  inward,  (o  show  that 
hisjurisilictioii  extended  only  over  his  house,  while  tbe 
bishop's  crook  turned  outward,  to  denote  his  external 
Jurisdiclion  over  his  diocese.  In  the  Patilailial  of 
Theodort  and  the  OrJo  Roauuiat  the  bishop  gave  the 
abbot  his  tlag  and  sandals.  The  banner  on  the  staff 
was  originally  a  handkerchief.  Fine  snec- 
imens  of  staffs  are  preserved — tho» 
Wykchom,  of  silver-gilr,  enamelled,  at 
New  College;  of  Fox,  at  Carpus  Christi 
CoUege;  of  Lsud,  at  SU  John's  College,  , 
Oxford ;  of  Smith,  of  the  17th  century,  at  f 
York;  of  Mews  and  Trelawney,  at  Win- 
chester. Oihers  sre  W  he  seen  in  the 
British  Uuseiim,  the  Uuseum  Clugny, 
Chichester,  and  Hildesbeim.    See  I'ASt 

It  was  onlered  by  tbe  first  book  of  Ed-  1 
ward  VI  that  "  whensoever  (he  bishop  B 


church,  or  execute  any  other  ministration, 
he  shall  have  his  pastoral  ataff  in  his  hand, 
or  else  home  or  holden  by  bis  chaplain." 
When,  however,  Dr.  Matthew  Parker  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
December,  1559,  no  pastoral  staff  was  de- 
livered lo  him.  Its  delivery  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ordinal  of  1 550,  but  not  by 
that  of  1552.  From  that  time  the  staff 
bas  been  generally  disused,  although  the 
Insht^  of  Oxford,  Chichester,  Rochester, 
Salisbnty,  Honolulu,  Capetown,  and  some 
other  colonial  prelates,  have  resumed  lis 
use. — Walcolt,  8acrtd  A  rckaot.  s.  v.    See 

STAFF, Preckxtob'h.  Aalafforbaton 
of  office  made  of  wood  or  precious  metal, 
used  by  a  precentor  (a)  to  designsle  his 
rank  and  office,  aitd  also  (6)  to  enable  him 
to  beat  time  and  keep  lime  in  sight  of 
the  whole  chinr.  Of  the  precentor's  staff 
there  are  three  kinds — (I)  ornamented 
with  a  pommel  of  gold,  like  one  preserved 
at  limburg-on-the-Labff,  and  within 
memory  at  Rheims;  (2)  having  a  carving, 
like  those  of  St.  Gereon'a  and  the  Dom  at 
Cologne— the  latter  has  a  ataff  of  the  12lh 
century,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
added  in  the  14th  century;  (8)  terminat- 
ing in  a  Tau-ihap«<l  head,  usually  of  box- 
wood, Lke  St.  Servais',of  the  12lh  century, 
at  Uaestricht.  SoiDctimes  the  staff  was 
made  of  ivory,  adorned  with  hands  of  sil- 
ver, gilt-edged,  with  gems,  and  ending  in 
a  crystal  ball.  It  was  sometimes  called 
ttTptntrUa,  from  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
(reading  on  a  serpent,  as  at  Paris.  'The 
■lightly  curved  top  of  the  "cross  of  St. 
Julienne"  i    "  "  "'        '   ' 


s  the 


the  staff  to  that  home  by  a  bishop.  The 
chanter's  baton  of  Si.  Dents,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napoleon  I,  and 
the  French  kings  before  him,  at  theircom- 
nation,  as  "  (he  golden  sceplrc  of  Chorle-  j 
magne,"from  a  seated  figure  of  the  mon- 
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arch  on  the  top:  it  is  dated  1884.  At  Amiens  the 
choristejTB  carried  little  silver  crosses,  and  the  priest- 
chanter  and  chanter  hod  stafEs  with  figures  in  a  dome- 
like niche,  bat  formerly  used  batons  of  silver  of  the 
Tan-shape,  which  at  length  descended  to  the  hands  of 
chanters  and  choristers  on  certain  days.  The  precentor 
on  great  festivals  used  the  staff  at  Paris,  Roueu,  Angers, 
Lyons,  Catania,  Neti,  Messina,  and  Syracuse. — Walcott, 
Scured  A  rchaoL  s.  v.     See  Preckmtor. 

Btaffelateiner,  Paul  (originally  Nathan  Ahron)^ 
a  convert  from  Judaism,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  16th  century.  The  programme  in 
which  the  rector  of  the  university  invited  the  students 
to  attend  his  lectures  is  still  preserved,  and  from  the 
following  passage  we  may  judge  as  to  the  lectures  Staf- 
felsteiner  was  to  deliver :  ^  Idem  hic  auspicabitur  eras 
ab  enarratione  Celebris  dicti  quod  de  mundi  duratione 
in  domo  Ilelin  sonuisse  traditur.  Grammatica  deinceps 
tractabit  compendia  ac  pnecepta  e  scriptura  petitis  ex- 
emplis  illustrabit  idque  curabit  sedulo,  ut  ad  phrasin, 
qua)  multos  a  philologicis  lectionibus  areet,  adsuefieri 
auditor  possit  vetustissimamque  illam  paulatim  amare 
theologiam."  Staffelstciner  published,  Tractat  vom 
Messias  (Heidelberg,  1560) : — Adhoriatio  ad  Judaos  ad 
Opimonem  de  Me$tia  Curandi  Diss,  (ibid.  1560)  i—Rtfu' 
tatio  Corruptionis  Ps,  xxii^  Judais  Facta  (ibid.  1560) : 
— Vortrag  uber  die  Wakrheit  des  ChristenthumSf  being  an 
introduction  to  his  lectures  (ibid.  1551).  Sec  Kalkar, 
Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  88 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  377 ; 
Geiger,  Das  Studium  dor  hebr,  Sprache  in  Deutschland, 
p.  90.     (a  P.) 

Staffbrt  Book,  Tins,  a  book  written  to  justify  the 
exchange  of  the  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed  faith  by  the 
margrave  Ernest  Frederick  of  Baden  (died  1604),  and 
printed  in  1599  at  the  Castle  of  Staffort,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Carlsruhe.  It  begins  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  margrave  George  Frederick,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  collate  the  Avtgustana  as  embodied  in  the 
Booh  of  Concord  with  the  original  manuscript  copy 
signed  by  the  princes  assembled  in  diet  at  Naumburg, 
Feb.  1, 1561.  Next  follows  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
Lutheran  catechism  contained  in  the  Booh  of  Concord 
with  the  Wittenbeig  edition  of  1570.  The  object  of 
this  review  was  to  demonstrate  that  intentional  altera- 
tions and  falsifications  had  been  made.  A  detailed  crit- 
icism of  the  teachings  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  is 
given,  with  reference  especially  to  Chiistology  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment, followed  by  an  examination  of  the  citations  from 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writings  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Book  of  Concord,  and  designed  to  show  the 
general  correspondence  of  doctrine  between  these  differ- 
ent authorities.  Every  variation  from  the  original,  so 
discovered,  is  at  once  charged  to  wilful  dishonest}% 
The  book  concludes  with  the  margrave's  own  confession 
of  faith  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  de  libero  arbUriOf 
de  providentia  Dei^de  pradestinationefde  persona  Christij 
of  the  sacraments  generally,  and  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  particularly. 

A  response  to  the  Staffort  book  was  issued  by  the 
Wurtemberg  theologians  in  the  following  year  (1600) ; 
and  a  second  work  appeared  in  1601  in  defence  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  The  Saxons  also  entered  the  lists 
against  the  **  maigrave's  Calvinisttc  book."  Twx>  replies 
to  the  WUrtembergers  were  issued  by  the  margrave  in 
1602.  The  controversy  was,  however,  transferred  to 
other  hands  by  the  margrave's  death  in  1604. — Heraog, 
Beal'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stag.    See  DeEit. 

Stage,  a  step,  floor,  or  story.  The  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  spaces  or  divisions  between  the  set- 
offs of  buttresses  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  to  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  windows  which  are  intersected  by 
transoms. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Stage-playing.    In  the  early  Church,  actors  and 


stage -players  were  regarded  as  ineligible  to  member* 
ship.  The  canons  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized  except 
on  condition  that  they  first  bade  adieu  to  their  artu 
Should  they  return  to  them,  they  were  excommunicat- 
ed, and  were  not  reconciled  or  received  again  to  favor 
but  upon  their  conveision  (Cone.  Eliberis,  can.  62 ;  Cone 
Carthag.  3,  can.  85).  They  were  forbidden  comraunioo 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  act.  Gennadius  cautions 
against  ordaining  any  who  bad  been  actors  or  stage- 
players.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian  not  only  public  actors, 
but  private  teachers  and  masters  of  this  art,  were  debarred 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  same  r^ulations 
prevailed  ogainst  chariot-drivers,  gladiators,  and  all  who 
had  any  concern  in  the  exercise  or  management  of  such 
sports,  and  all  frequenters  of  them.  The  reason  as^gned 
for  such  exclusion  was  that  **it  was  agreeable  neither  to 
the  majesty  of  God  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Gospel 
that  the  modesty  and  honor  of  the  Church  should  be 
defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion."  lliis 
indictment  was  none  too  severe,  for  we  may  add  that 
^  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous  even  among  the  wise 
and  sober  part  of  the  heathen."  TertuUion  observes 
(^De  Spectac,  c.  22)  that  they  who  professed  these  arts 
wero  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied  many 
privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the 
senate,  from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  hon- 
ors in  the  Roman  city  and  commonwealth.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ,  Aniiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  v,  §  7 ;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  iv,  §  10. 
See  TnKATBE. 

St&helin,  .Tohakn  Jacob,  a  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  Moy  6, 1797,  at  Basle ;  studied  theology  at  Tubing- 
en from  1817  to  1821,  and  commenced  lecturing  as  a 
privat  decent  at  Basle  in  1828.  In  1828  he  vfiLs  made 
extraordinar>^  professor  of  theology,  in  1835  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1842  he  was  honorctl  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinit}'.  He  lectured  on  the  Old  Test  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27, 1875.  He  wrote,  Kritische  Untersvchwn" 
gen  iiber  die  Genesis  (Basle,  1880) :  —  Animadrersumes 
quadam  in  Jacobi  Vaticinium  (ibid.  1827): — Kritische 
Unfersuchungen  iiber  den  Pentateuch,  die  Bvcher  Josua^ 
Richter,  Samuel  vnd  der  Konige  (Beriin,  1843)  i-^Die 
messianischen  Weissagungen  des  alten  Te^aments  in  ihrrr 
Entstehung,  etc.  (ibid.  1847) : — SpecieUe  Einleittmg  m  die 
kanonischen  Biicher  des  alten  Testaments  (Elberfdd, 
1862).  He  also  wrote  different  essays  for  the  Siudien 
und  Kritiken  and  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenL 
Gesellschof,  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  377 ;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TkeoL  ii,  1252  sq.;  Theolog,  Umrersal-Lexikon, 
S.V.     (a  P.) 

StahlBChmidt,  John  Christiak,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  not  far  from  Cologne, 
in  the  principality  of  Nassau-Siegen,  March  3, 1740.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  was  brought  to  sympathize  con- 
siderably with  Pietistic  separatists,  which  so  displeased 
his  father  that  he  whipped  him,  extorting  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  no  more  associate  with  them  or 
read  their  books  while  under  his  care.  He  decided  to 
leave  home,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  city  be 
had  learned  that  the  books  of  the  Pietists  were  publbhed. 
Disappointed  at  not  finding  bis  hopes  realized  in  that 
city,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  arriving  at  Batavia 
June  3,  1760,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  China. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  went  to  Altona,  near  Hambuig, 
hoping  to  find  congenial  friends  and  employment  there. 
Disappointed,  he  again  went  to  sea,  and  came  back  to 
Amsterdam  June  1,  1765.  Led  by  the  reading  of 
Tcrsteegen's  writings,  Stshlschmidt  visited  him  in 
August,  1766,  and  ogain  in  1767,  receiving  much  in- 
struction and  encouragement  from  him.  He  entered 
into  business  with  an  uncle,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  autumn  of  1769.  He  again  (March,  1770)  started 
out  in  search  of  employment,  visiting  Rotterdam,  He!- 
voetsluis,  Harwich,  and  London,  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phio.  Pa.,  in  August,  1770.  Hero  he  began  to  study 
under  Dr.  Weyberg,  and  after  some  time  became  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Hendel,  of  Tulpchocken.    In  1777  he  was 
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licensed  and  ordained,  and  entered  the  pastorate  in 
York,  Pa.  In  August,  1779,  he  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
his  parents*  home,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1780.  Re- 
solved to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
close,  he  went  to  lire  with  his  uncle,  and  became  so 
engaged  in  business  and  other  pursuits  that  he  remained 
in  Europe.  The  last  notice  of  him  that  we  have  is  in 
the  album  of  Kev.  J.  Reily,  under  date  of  Oct.  25, 1825. 
He  wrote  Die  PUyer  zu  Wauer  und  zu  Lemd  (Nurem- 
berg, 1799).  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  ii,  252. 

Stained  (or  Painted)  Olaas.  Though  often 
used  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms.  Stained  glass  is  glass  the 
snbetance  of  which  has  been  stained  or  colored  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  while  painted  glass  is  that 
which,  whether  previously  stained  or  colorless,  has  had 
a  design  painted  upon  it  in  colors,  usually  metallic  ox- 
ides, combined  with  a  vitreous  vehicle  or  flux.  The  art 
of  making  colored  glass  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  passage  of 
Frudentiiis,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;  but  a 
more  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  following  century. 
Painted -glass  windows  are  not  spoken  of  for  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  The  earliest  examples,  discovered 
by  Lasteyrie,  are  in  the  abbey  of  Tegemsee,  Bavaria, 
presented  to  the  abbey  by  count  Arnold  in  A.D.  999. 
Five  other  windows  in  the  same  abbey,  painted  by  the 
monk  Weniher,  date  between  1068  and  1091.  At  Hildea- 
heim  there  are  also  some  which  are  attributed  to  one 
Bruno,  and  to  the  years  1029-39.  The  earliest  exam- 
ples in  France  belong  to  the  12th  century,  the  oldest 
being  a  representation  of  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin,  in 
Angers  Cathedral,  of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  the 
others  are  some  medallion  windows  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character,  placed  in  St.  Denis  by  the  abb^  Suger  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  ccntur}\  There  is,  however,  a 
small  portion  believed  to  be  of  the  11th  century  at  Le 
Mans.  The  earliest  known  examples  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  as  in  the  clear-story 
of  Canterbury.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
and  the  13tb  century  that  the  art  made  its  greatest  ad- 
vance; and,  as  decorative  works,  the  windows  of  the 
13th  century  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  period. 
The  oldest  English  examples  are  in  Canterbury  and 
Salisbury  cathedrals;  but  the  finest  are  the  magnificent 
five  sister  lanceta  (fifty  feet  high)  of  York  Minster,  and 
the  great  rose  window  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which 
the  central  Majesty  (or  Christ  in  Glory)  is  surrounded 
by  sixteen  compartments  containing  the  typical  events 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  chief  French  examples — many 
of  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty — are  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Bourgcs,  Paris,  Amiens,  Sois- 
sons,  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris* 

The  painted  glass  of  the  14th  century  was  more  vivid 
in  color,  broader  in  style,  and  the  painting  better  exe- 
cuted ;  but  it  was  less  pure  in  conception,  and  less  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  general  architectural  effect.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  English  work  of  this  period  is  the 
east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  Other  characteristic 
examples  occur  at  York  Minster;  Exeter  Cathedral;  the 
chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church;  Norbury  Church,  Derbyshire;  Lowick  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  etc 

In  the  15th  century  a  great  change  took  place  in 
glass-painting.  The  windows  became  still  more  indi- 
vidualized, and  less  dependent  on  the  architecture.  The 
subjects  occupied  a  larger  space,  and  were  treated  more 
ns  pictures.  The  details  are  put  in  with  much  care,  and 
very  skilful  manipulation  is  exliibited  throughout  But 
the  color  is  poor,  white  glass  is  chiefly  employed,  and  the 
general  effect  is  cold  and  comparatively  feeble.  Some 
of  the  ex4amples — the  earlier  ones  especially — are,  how- 
ever, very  elaborate  and  impressive.  Of  this  class  is 
the  magnificent  east  window  of  the  choir  of  York  Min- 


ster, which  consista  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  compartments,  each  having  a  separate  subject. 

By  the  end  of  the  15tb  century  Gothic  architecture 
was  everywhere  dead  or  dying.  The  aim  of  glass-paint- 
ers was  to  rival  the  effects  of  oil-paintings;  and  windows 
were  mere  imitations  of  oil-pictures,  the  glass  being 
treated  aa  if  it  were  a  canvas  or  panel.  Examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  series  of  twenty-seven 
large  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
1527  and  succeeding  years ;  the  great  east  window  of 
St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster;  Fairford  Church.  In 
France  there  are  numerous  fine  examples  of  IGth-cen- 
tury  windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Auxerre, 
Auch,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Rheims,  etc 

From  this  time  glass-painting  fell  more  and  more  into 
disrepute,  though  windows  continued  to  be  painted,  and 
some  glass-painters,  especially  in  France,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  The  renovation  of  the  art  was  coincident 
with  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  since 
been  studied  earnestly  by  archsologists,  and  pursued 
zealously  by  a  numerous  body  of  practitioners.  Hither- 
to,  however,  little  original  power  has  t)een  exhibited  in 
the  designs ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  mainly  to  pro- 
duce faithful  imitations  of  medioBval  glass,  the  style 
being  of  the  13th,  14th,  or  15th  century,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  patron.  There  is  a  kind  of  ornamental 
window-glass  called  matted  work,  in  which  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  \%ty  fusible  composition,  either  white  or 
tinted,  reduced  to  a  powder.  This  powder  is  then  re- 
moved from  certain  parts  of  the  glass,  according  to  the 
required  pattern,  and,  after  firing,  produces  on  the  glass 
a  dull  ground  with  a  bright  pattern.  Another  method 
of  ornamenting  gla^,  rather  inappropriately  called  ein- 
hossing,  consists  of  a  bright  figure  on  a  dull  ground. 
This  is  etched  with  hvdrofluoric  acid. 

The  following  are  works  to  consult  as  to  the  history 
of  the  art :  Gessert,  Geschickte  der  Glasmakrei  in  Deutsch- 
land  und  Niederlanden,  Frankreich,  England,  etc  (Stutt- 
gart, 1839,  8vo) ;  Lasteyrie,  I/istoire  de  la  Peinture  sur 
VeiTe  d'apres  des  Monumens  en  France  (Paris,  1838-56, 
2  vols,  fol.);  Warrington,  History  ofStaiqed  Glass  from 
the  Earliest  Period  of  the  A  rt  to  the  Present  Time  (1848, 
1  vol.  fol.) ;  Weale,  Divers  Works  of  Early  Masters  «p 
Christian  Dea>ratifm  ( 1 84G-47, 2  vols.  foL).  For  author- 
ities on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  consult  the 
English  Cyclopadia,  A  rts  and  Sciences,  art.  "  Glass,"  to 
which  article  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  in- 
formation. 

Stair  (uBually  nbs?^,  or  il^9^}  an  asceni;  once 

n^^*!^.  Cant  ii,  14,  a  precipice,  "steep  place,"  Ezek. 

xxxviii,  20;   h^h,  a  "winding  stair"  or  staircase,  1 

Kings  vi,  6).  The  expression  translated  "  on  the  top 
of  the  stairs"  (2  Kings  ix,  13)  is  one  the  clue  to  which 

is  lost.  The  word  rendered  "  top"  is  girem,  D*|7A,  i.  e.  a 
bone,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  they  placed 
Jehu  on  the  substance,  i.  e.  the  very  stairs  themselves, 
if  nib?^  bo  stairs,  without  any  seat  or  chair  below 
him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for  instance, 
in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchfeus  at  Jericho, 
and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  fiat  platform  which 
formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house  Thus  he  was  con- 
spicuous against  the  sky,  while  the  captains  were  below 
him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The  old  versions  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  passage ;  the  Sept  simply  re- 
peats the  Hebrew  word,  ini  t6  yapifi  r&v  avapa^fAtov* 
Josephus  avoids  the  difficulty  by  general  terms  {A  nt,  ix, 
6,  2).     See  Joum,  Sac.  Lit.  1852,  p.  424. 

Stairs.  Respecting  church-stairs  a  few  facts  may 
be  noticed.  At  Tamworth,  where  the  church  was  colle- 
giate and  parochial,  there  are  double  stairs  to  the  tower 
fbr  the  use  of  the  several  ringers  before  the  respective 
services.  Two  sets  of  stairs  also  lead  to  the  upper  chap- 
el at  Christchurch,  Hants,  probably  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  visiting  the  relics,  one  being  for  access 
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and  the  other  for  egress.  At  Bamack  there  is  an  oc- 
tagonal earl}'  English  staircase  within  the  Prenorman 
tower,  and  at  Whitchurch  a  similar  wooden  staircase  of 
the  14th  centur>\  At  Wolverhampton  the  pulpit  stair 
winds  round  a  pillar.  There  were  usually  three  stairs  to 
an  altar.  At  Salisbury,  on  Palm-Sunday,  the  benedic* 
tion  of  palms  was  made  on  the  third  step ;  flowers  and 
palms  were  presented  on  the  altar  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
others  on  the  stairs  only. — Walcott,  SacArckesoL  8.V. 

STAIRS,  Tins  Holy.    See  Scala  Sancta. 

Stake  OTl"^,  yatbed,  a  p^  or  nail  [as  often  ren- 
dered], especially  a  ient-pin,  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2). 
See  Text. 

Stalena,  Jean,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Calcar  (duchy  of  Cleves)  in  1595,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived licensure  became  curate  at  Rees  in  1626 ;  but  being 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  zeal  against  the  Reformed 
party,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1657, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Kevelaer 
(Gueldre),  where  he  died,  Feb.  6,  1681.  According  to 
Paquot  (Afimoiregf  vol.  vii),  he  possessed  a  great  mem- 
ory, and  much  judgment  as  well  as  knowledge.  He 
wrote  several  historical  and  ecclesiastical  essays,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog,  Gink- 
ralcj  8.  v. 

BtlUin,  Chkistoph  Frikdrich  vox,  a  German  writ- 
er, was  born  Aug.  4, 1805,  at  Calo,  in  W'Urtemberg,  and 
studied  theology,  philology,  and  philosophy  at  Tubing- 
en and  Heidelberg.  In  18*25  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart,  iu  1826  sub-li- 
brarian, in  182^  librarian,  in  1846  director  of  the  librar}', 
and  died  Aug.  12, 1873.  Stalin  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  meritorious  historians  of  Germany.  He 
never  occupied  a  professorial  chair,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Early  Ger- 
man History,  originally  superintending  the  editorship 
of  the  3fonumenta  Germania  Ilistoi'icOj  and  was  also 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  Munich  Historical  Com- 
mission. His  Wirtembergische  Geschichie  (which  was 
begun  in  1841,  but  of  which  the  first  instalment  of  vol. 
iv,  containing  the  turbulent  reign  of  duke  Ulrich,  the 
period  of  the  Peasants'  Rebellion,  and  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church,  was  published  in  the  year  1870)  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  a  pro- 
vincial history  (Laadesffest^ickte)  in  r^ard  both  of 
completeness  and  of  methodical  precision.  The  second 
portion  of  voL  iv  has  been  left  ready  for  press,  but 
whether  it  has  yet  been 'published  we  do  not  know. 
See  the  RegenAurger  Conversations-Lexikonj  s.  v.  (D.  P.) 

Stalk  (y^,  ifSf  a  tree  or  icood  [as  often];  hence 
the  woody  or  fibrous  part  of  the  flax-stemi  Josh,  ii,  6 ; 


rrSp,  kanehf  a  reed  [as  often] ;  hence  the  strawy  stem 
of  grain.  Gen.  xli,  5,  22;  nr)?,  kamahf  the  halm  of  the 
same,  Hos.  viii,  7).    See  Plant. 

Stall  (ps'^p,  marbSk,  a  ttaUe  for  cattle,  Amoe  vi, 
4;  Mai.  iv,  2";  "fat,"  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  "fatted,"  Jcr. 
xlvi,  21 ;  ni'1«,  UTvdhf  or  nj'lfi<,  wryoA,  a  mft,  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  88,  or  a  span,  1  Kings  \v,  26 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  25 ; 
^5'J»  repheth,  a  rack  for  fodder,  Heb.  iii,  17 ;  ^rvi|, 
Luke  ii,  13,  a  manger^  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  tf ailed  la 
0^3K,  crammed,  Prov.  xv,  17;  "fatted,"  1  Kings  iv, 
28).  Among  the  ancient  EgA-ptians  the  stables  for 
horses  were  in  the  centre  of  the  villa ;  but  the  farm* 
yard,  where  the  cattle  were  kept,  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  like  the  Roman  rustica.  It  consisted  of 
two  parta—the  sheds  for  housing  the  cattle,  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  yard,  where  rows  of  rings 
were  fixed  in  order  to  tie  them  while  feeding  in  the 
daytime  (Wilkinson,  A  ncUnl  £g^,  i,  80).   See  Uobse. 

Stalls  were  ranges  of  seats  placed  in  the  choirs  of 
churches  or  chapter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  Air 
the  religious  in  a  monastery,  or  for  canons.  In  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  West,  in  the  cathedrals 
and  great  minsters,  the  abbot  or  bishop  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  altar.  Around  him,  on  semi- 
circular benches  of  wood  or  stone,  were  ranged  the  ca- 
pitulars. After  the  18th  century  the  seats  of  the  clergy- 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  on  either  »de  of 
what  is  now  called  the  choir.  In  cathedrals  and  other 
large  buildings  they  were  enclosed  at  the  back  with 
panelling,  and  were  surmounted  by  overhanging  can- 
opies of  open  tabemacle-work,  which  were  often  carrietl 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  enriched  with  numerous  pin- 
nacles, crockets,  pierced  tracery,  and  other  omamentit. 
Examples  of  stalls  of  this  kind  remain  in  roost  of  the 
English  cathedrals  and  in  many  other  churches.  la 
some  cases  two  rows  were  used,  the  outer  one  only  Ic- 
ing surmounted  by  canopies.  It  was  also  raised  a  step 
or  two  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  Henry  VH's  Chap- 
el, Westminster.  In  ordinary  parish  churches  the  fstnllA 
were  without  canopies,  and  frequently  had  no  panellint; 
at  the  back  above  the  level  of  the  elbows ;  but  in  many 
instances  the  walls  over  them  were  lined  with  wooden 
panels  having  a  cornice  above,  corresponding  with  the 
screen  under  the  rood-loft,  of  which  a  very  good  spec- 
imen remains  at  Etchingham,J3uHsex.  WHien  the  chan- 
cel had  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  the  backs  were  formed  bv 
the  side  screens,  which  were  sometimes  close  and  some- 
times of  open-work.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a  do- 
mestic hall  was  sometimes  a  stall,  as  in  (the  ruins  of)  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Mayfield,  Sus- 
sex, where  it  is  of  stone.— Parker,  Glois,  of  A  rckitect,  9.  v. 
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Andent  Egyptian  Stalls  for  Cattle. 


The  tUll  conslsti  of  (1)  mitericord,  patieDcc,  or  wib- 
Klllum,  ■  folding-WW  turning  on  hingea  or  pivots;  (!) 
ioak-tlfit,  pri«-dieu,  podium;  (3)  paril'iu,  apondi,  the 
Uunl  pilUr  or  partition,  the  upper  certeil  part  rwining 
the  muieau;  (1)  erodlf,  or  occouduir  (accoloir),  the  el- 
boir-rest;  (3)  doriai.  the  wiinacot-back;  (G)  dnii,  bsl- 
lUquin,  the  canopy  or  tai>eniacle-vroTk.  In  the  eaat  of 
France  and  Germany  there  is  usually  only  one  range 
of  (tails.  Gangvaja  with  atain  (flifr«f)  are  npentn^ 
pcrmillint;  accesa  Co  the  u|>pcr  stalls,  which  ate  raiset 
on  a  platform.  The  tower  giallt  aland  on  the  grounJ 
or  upon  an  elevation  of  one  step.  The  upper  or  hind 
mml  range  of  stalls  {haula  ilulUi)  were  leslricteil  ti 
T  senior  monks  from  the  time  of  Urbai 
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Aidjr  [  cnnapoMd  frotn  the  roregoing],  propeiiy  to  speak 
iininteUigtbly,  Isa.  xiiii,  4;  hence  to  mock  or  deride 
Q"laughter,''etc.],  lBa.xxviii,  11;  uxiii,  19). 

Stamper,  Jomathas,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  waa  bora  in  Madiann  County, 
Ky.,  April  27,  1TE>1,  and  waa  conTerted  at  the  age  of 
ajncl£en.  In  ISIt  he  was  employed  on  the  Fleminga- 
burgh  Ciicuit  as  junior  preacher,  and  in  1812  was  ad- 
mitled  on  trial  into  the  Western  Conference.  In  IMl 
he  was  Iransfctred  lo  the  Illinois  Conference,  returning 
tt>  Kentucky  in  1844,  Khcre  he  vaa  agent  for  the  Tran- 
aylvania  University.  In  IS48  ha  was  transferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  Conference,  and  again  returned  to  Kentucky 
in  1S49.  He  was  superannuated  in  1850,  and  made  De- 
catur, IIL,  hia  home  ;  but  in  18&8  he  joined  llie  Illinois 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  in  hia  own  town.  In 
1862  he  was  again  superannuated,  and  eon^nued  in  that 
relation  until  his  death,  Feb.  26, 1864.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  Sneet  pulpit  oralots  of  his  day. 
See  Miaiita  ofAmual  Con/treacr;  18C4,p.  191. 

cr  of  the  Methodist 
limore.Md..  inMay, 
18U8.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  licensed  io 
preach  uben  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  entered 
(he  Wiaconain  Conference  in  1849,  and  continued  to 
preach  until  disabled  by  paralysis  in  July,  I8G0.  He 
lingered  on  until  October  of  tbc  same  vesr,  when  he 
died  in  peace.    See  Sfiimla  of  A  mual  Cow/mn™,  1861 . 

p.  17a 

Btancarl  (in  Latin  Slancami'),  PnA^cmco,  a  noted 
Ilaliau  theologian,  waa  bom  in  Mantua  in  15III.  After 
taking  orders,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  nf  Hebrew 
with  (he  most  learneil  teachers  of  his  time,  and  began 
theAcademyuf  Undina;  bi     "    ' 


II,  • 


natallati 


cathedrals  the  four  dignitai 
to  DTerlook  tbe  choir — the  dean  ou  the  aouth-wcal, 
the  precentor  on  the  north-west,  the  chancellor  on  the 
south-ease,  and  the  treasurer  on  tbc  north-east.  Next 
lo  ibcm  sat  archdcaesus,  and  in  some  places  tbe  sub- 
dean  and  subcbantur  of  canons  occupied  tbe  nearest 
stalU  to  them  westward,  as  tbe  priest-vican  did  on  the 
eastern  aide.  In  the  middle  rangea  (baisa  ttaUti)  were 
canons,  deacons,  or  subdeacons,  and  Ibeir  vicars,  annud- 
lara,  and  chaplains.  In  the  lowermost  range  were  clerks 
and  chariatera,occupyingformsor  benches  without  arms 
or  backs.  At  Pisa  the  canons'  stalls  were  distinguished 
by  coverings  ol  green  ch)th,  and  in  Italy  generally  by 
cushiona.  The  hebdomadary,  principal  cantor,  and  mas- 
ter of  tbe  choir  sat  at  the  head  of  tbe  aecond  row.  The 
cantors  had  their  folJing-cbaira  in  EngUnd  and  France, 
and  the  celebrant  was  proviileil  in  many  places  with  an 
elbow  or  arai  chair.  The  name  ot  hia  prebend  and  tbe 
■nliphon  of  the  psalm  which  each  canon  was  bound  l« 
recite  daily  for  his  benefactors  and  departed  canons  were 
written  upover  hiastall.asnl  St.  PanrB,I.incobi, Chich- 
ester, Wells,  to  which  was  adilcd  afterwards  a  notice  of 
his  preaching  turn  at  Hereford.  Citations  to  residence 
were  affixed  by  the  prebendary's  vicar  upon  hia  stall. 
At  Uchfield  every  canon  was  provided  with  his  own 
light  and  book  in  the  choir. 

The  word  tlall  is  also  used  to  signify  any  benefice 
which  gives  the  person  holding  it  a  seat  or  stall  with 
the  chapter,  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, — Wal- 
coti.  Sac  A  rckaoL  9.  v. 

Stammer  [lis, mfg, a  atiitiercr,  Iso. x:(:iii,4 ;  ah. 


Stanbniy.  Dame 


e  Refon 


ml,  be  n 


obliged  lo  flee  to  Cracow,  and  cliera  began  teaching  tba 
same  language.  Feisecutlon  followed  bim,  however, 
and  be  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic  Having  gained 
his  liberty  through  the  intervention  of  certain  noblemen, 
he  look  refuge  in  Poland  with  Nicholas  Oleanicki,  and 
in  1660  a  chureh  was  built  for  him  in  Finczow.  After 
marrying,  he  spent  a  year  in  Kiinigsberg  as  professor  uf 
Hebrew,  but, becoming  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with 
Osiander  {q.  v.),  was  obliged  to  return  to  Poland,  where 
lie  died,  at  Stobnica.  Nov.  i%  1574.  He  was  not  only 
a  theologian,  but  also  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Besides  aev- 
eral  Biblical  works,  Slancari  left  a  GraKmavt  llibra- 
iyue  (Uaale,  IMO):— a  tnatjse  Be  Trvithifc,  etc  (ibid. 
1547,  8vo):-0pia  A'orum  de  Rf/ornialioH/,  ett  (ibid. 
1547, 8vo).    See  Hocbi,  Hour.  Bir^.GMraIt,».v.    See 

STANCAllUTa. 

BtancsilBta,  the  followers  of  Francesco  Stancaii 
{q.  v.y,  who  was  brought  into  note  by  his  controver- 
sies with  Oaiander,  DuUinger,  Melancthon,  and  olhen 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Cslvinistic  -  reformers.  Oaiander 
and  his  followers  had  maintained  peculiar  views  re- 
specting the  atonement  of  out  Lord,  alleging  that  it 
was  aa  God  alone  he  offered  it,  for  that  as  nun  Christ 
waa  under  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  on  hia  own 
account;  and,  therefore,  that  he  could  not,  by  obeying 
the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  ott 


!  opposite 


vlthe 


atonement  to  our  Lord's  I 

from  it  alK^ethcr  his  divine  nature.  Further,  they 
maintained  that  the  divine  nature  in  iU  propriety  hail 
no  existence  in  Christ,  and  that  he  was  only  called  God 
the  Word  metaphorically.  They  also  held  a  theory  that 
he  had  two  natures — the  one  as  mediator,  the  other  aa 
Che  ouChoT  of  mcdiation.and  was,  therefore,  in  one  sense 
"sent,"  and  in  the  other  "one  who  senu"  Another 
notion  they  held  was  Chat  the  holy  euchariat  is  not  the 
medium  of  any  present  gift  of  grace,  but  only  Che  pledge, 
or  appa|3wv,  of  one  to  come  The  heresy  of  the  Stan- 
carista  was  eventually  absorbed  by  thai  of  the  Socio- 
ians.— Blunt,  Diet.  afStcl;  s.  v. 


Stanchion  (old  Fr.  atanjoti),  the  upright  iron  lur 
tbe  muUiDm  ofaviin- 
etc;  they  were  fre- 

■mented  at  the  top 
with  fleura-de-liB,  Icbtcs,  elc 
The  upright  birfi  or  riilingn 
aroiindtoinbaDuj'bccalieiletan- 


Standard  (Vl'^,cj<^  prop,  tbe  icnwr,'  while  Dl. 
nit,  iros  prop,  the  ttaj}";  iml  the  terms  ire  uaed  eome- 
what  indiKrioiinately).  Standard!  and  miignB  trv  to 
be  regarded  a>  efRcient  innmmenta  far  maintaining  the 
rank*  and  lilei  of  ludiea  of  troopa ;  and  in  Numb,  ii,  i 
they  are  particularly  noticed,  the  Israelite!  twiiif;  not 
only  enjoined  to  encamp  "each  by  (he  standard  uf  hia 
tribe  and  the  eiuign  of  his  father's  house,"  but,  as  the 
seiue  evidently  implies,  in  orden  or  lines.  It  is  clear, 
when  this  verM  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
religious,  military,  anil  battle  pictuita  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  that  the  Hchrewa  had  enugni  of  nt  leait 
three  kinds,  namely,  (I)  the  great  standards  of  the 
tribes  (nhx  of  a  single  tribe,  Vl'n  of  three  tribes  togeth- 
er), serving  as  rallying -signals  for 
marching,  Tunning  in  battle  array, 
and  fur  emcampiog;  (2)  the  divi- 
■ianal  standards  (ninotin,  mitipa- 
tMtk)  of  clans;  and  (3)  Chose  of 
houses  or  families  (nissj  pia,  lHh 
ab6ck)y  which  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Promised  Land  may  gradu- 
ally hive  1>cen  applied  more  imme- 
diately lo  corps  and  companies,  when 
Iho  tribes,  aa  such,  no  longer  regu- 
larly touklhefield.  That  there  were 
aevenl  standards  may  be  iiiCerred 
from  tlie  uniform  practice  of  theEoit 
to  this  day;  frum  their  being  useful 
Id  mao<Buvre«,  as  already  exptsined. 
and  as  shown  hi  the  Kgyptian  paint- 
ings^ and  trnai  being  abxilutelynec- 
eaaary ',  fur  hid  there  been  only  one 
loeach  tribe,  itwoutd  not  have  been 
sufficiently  visible  lo  crowds  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  seicea, 
amounting  in  most  cases  to  more 
than  100,000,  esclosivG  of  the  en- 
eombrance  of  their  baggage.  Whole 
bodies,  therefore,  each  under  the 
guidance  of  the  particular  clan  en- 
sign, knew  how  to  fiillnw  the  tribal 
Mandard:  and  the  familiea  offered 
the  same  convenience  to  tbe  small- 
er divisions.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  three  were  enough 
for  the  purpose;  for  if  they  were 
carried  in  tiie  lanka  of  the  armed 
bodies,  it  must  have  been  diiSciiIt 
for  the   hnuMholds   to  keep   near 

crowd,  the  ranks  must  have  had 
others  lo  enable  them  lo  keep  order, 
as  we  Riid  that  even  ia  the  Roman 
legion*,  thoroughly  trained  as  they 
were,  numerous  vexitla  were  still 
held  to  be  neeesaai^-.  That  there 
were  others  might  be  inferred  (Isa. 
xiii,  3  i  Jer.  li,  !7]  from  the  eimim- 


STANDARD 


place,  to  mark  the  point  where  troops  were  to  asaeni- 
ble;  theM  lasr,  therefore,  were  not  ensigns  of  particular 
bodies,  but  signals  for  an  understood  purpose,  such  a* 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  when  the  gen- 
above  his  tent  a  red  tunic,  or  when  Agamemnon  recalled 
his  troops  in  order  to  rally  them,  by  the  aignal  of  a  pur- 
ple veiL— Kitin. 

The  invention  of  standards  is  attributed  by  ancient 
authors  In  the  Egyptians,  and  this  with  great  proba- 
bility, as  they  had  the  earliest  organized  military  force 
of  which  we  hare  any  knowledge.  We  may  therefore 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  Ilie  Hebrews  had  the  idea  of 
at  least  Ihe  use  of  ensigns  from  the  Eg7ptian^  for  it  b 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  small  body  of  men  which  otig- 
inaliy  went  down  into  Egypt  had  any  such  articles,  or 
any  occasion  for  Ibem.  Diudorus  informs  us  that  tbe 
Egyptian  standards  conristed  of  the  figure  of  an  animal 
at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  Ihe  Egyptian  sculptnrei 
and  paintings  there  also  appear  other  standards,  exam- 
ples of  which  are  given  in  our  engraving.  These  latter 
are  altributeil  to  the  (iizco- Egyptians;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  find  any  satisfaetury  data  to  show  that  tbey 
n  varieties  of  most  ancient  Egyptian 


reg- 


Among  Ihe  ancient  Assyrians  slandanls  were  ii 
ular  use,  chiefly  of  two  kinds — one  a  pole  with 
and  a  flag  at  the  top;  the  other  having  the  tigur 
person,  probably  a  divinity,  standing  over  one  o 
bulls  and  draning  a  bow.    The  former  kind  are 


Andeot  Egyptian  Btandarda. 


liketj  U>  have  beea  conmcud  with  nligious  Cbin  irith 
military  purposes,  u  tbej'  an  round  sUndiug  ia  front 
of  an  altar.  The  miUtaty  banner  appean  to  havB  been 
usnally  fixed  on  a  long  stalT,  anil  supported  by  a  rest  in 
front  of  tfao  cbaiiot.  (o  which  it  wiu  attached  by  a  long 
rod  ot  rope  (Layard,  .ViimirA,  ii,  267). 

The  early  Greeks  employed  fur  a  standard  a  pit<x  of 
armor  at  the  end  of  a  spear;  but  Homer  makes  Aga- 
memnon UM  a  purple  veil  with  which  to  rally  his  men. 
TheAtbeDiansalterwards,in  the  natural  progresa  which 
we  observe  in  the  history  of  ensigns,  adopted  the  olire 
and  the  owl;  and  the  other  Greek  nations  also  display- 
ed the  effigiea  of  their  tutelary  gods,  or  (heir  particular 
symbols.  It  the  endoTa  spear.  Some  of  them  had  lum- 
ply  the  initial  letter  of  their  national  name.  The  an- 
cient Persian  standard  is  variously  described.  It  seems 
properly  (o  have  been  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a 
spear  tlxed  upon  a  carriage.  They  also  employed  the 
figure  of  the  sun,  at  least  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
kingwaspreaentwithhisfories.  QnintusCurtius  men- 
tions the  figure  of  the  sun,  enclosed  in  crystal,  which 


We  therefore  presume 
ticutarly  as  cr 
has  eradicated 


I  day, 


if  the  more  pi 


le  grand  standard,  par 
-    n  Mohammedanisa 


continues  to  partake  with  the  lion  the 
honor  of  appearing  on  the  royal  stindard.  Among  the 
veiy  ancient  sculptures  in  Persia  we  disoover  specimeaB 
of  other  standards,  as  exhibited  in  our  engraving.  One 
sort  consists  of  a  sUff  terminating  in  a  divided  ring,  and 

moua  tassels  are  suipendeil.    The  other  consists  of  five 
globular  forms  on  a  cras»-bar.     They  were  doubtless  of 


Ancient  Persian  Standards. 


meCal,  and  probably  had  some  refeimce  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  tbe  ancient  objects  of  worship  in 
Persia,  The  proper  myal  standard  of  that  country, 
however,  fur  many  centuries,  until  the  Hobammedan 
conquest,  waa  a  blacksmith's  leatbem  apron,  around 
which  the  Persians  had  at  one  time  been  rallied  to  a 
successful  apportion  against  the  odious  tvianny  of  Zo- 
hauk.  Many  national  standards  have  arisen  from  sim- 
ilar emergencies,  when  any  article  which  happened  to 
be  next  at  band,  beinj;  seized  and  lifted  np  as  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  the  people,  was  afterwards,  out  of  a  aort  of 
superstitious  gratitude,  adopted  either  as  tbe  common 
enugti  or  the  sacred  banner.  Thus  also  originated  (he 
horse-tails  of  tbe  modem  Turks,  and  tbe  bondlea  of  hay 
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at  the  lop  of  a  pole  which  fiKmed  tbe  most  ancient  Ro- 
man standard,  as  DMUtioned  in  the  following  exUacC 
from  the  InlnKlaction  (p.  liv)  of  Dr.  Heyrick'a  splendid 
work  on  A  neknt  A  mor :  "  Each  cealoij,  w  at  least 
each  maniple,  of  tniops  bad  its  proper  standard  and 
standard-bearer.  This  waa  originally  merely  a  bundle 
of  hay  on  (he  top  of  a  pole;  afterwards  ■  spear,  with  a 
croaa-piecc  of  wood  at  I  he  top,  sometimes  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  band  above,  pmbably  in  alhuion  to  the  word 
vuuapulsi,  and  bek>w  a  amall  loand  or  oral  shield,  gen- 
erally of  silver  or  of  gold.  On  this  melal  plate  were  usu- 
ally re[fft«ented  the  warlike  deities,  Hara  or  Ulnerva; 
but  alter  the  extinction  of  the  commonweallh  tbe  effl- 
gieaof  the  emperor*  and  their  favorites:  it  was  on  this 
account  that  tbe  standards  were  called  MoniiHi  Itgiomim, 
and  held  in  religions  veneration.  The  standards  of  dif- 
ferent djvirions  had  certain  letters  inscribed  on  them  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  standard  of  a 
legion,  according  to  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with  ex- 
panded wings  on  the  lop  of  a  spear,  souMtimss  holding 
a  tbuadeiholt  in  its  claws;  Iwneo  the  word  aquHa  was 
lued  to  ligniSy  a  legion.  The  place  for  thii  siandard 
was  near  the  general,  almost  in  the  oenlre.  Before  the 
time  of  Marius  figures  of  other  animals  weia  used.  Tba 
veiillum,  or  flag  of  the  cavalry,  was,  according  to  lavy, 
a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  to  a  croas-bat  at  the  end  of 
a  spear."  These  fiags  had  sometimes  fringes  and  rib- 
bons, and  were  used  less  restrictedly  than  llr.  Aleyrick 
seems  to  state.  The  diviaiou*  of  a  legion  had  also  their 
particniar  ensigns,  sometimes  simply  attached  to  tbe  end 
of  a  spear,  but  smnetimes  fixed  below  the  images.  An 
infantry  Dag  was  red,  a  cavalry  one  blue,  and  that  of  a 
consul  white.  As  the  Komaii  standard  ia  in  the  New 
TesL  mentioned  distinctly  as  "the  abomination  of  des- 
olation," we  have  here  noticed  it  particularly  under  the 
general  subject.  As  to  the  hand  on  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, we  may  obaerve  that  at  this  day  the  flag-stalT  of 
the  Persians  terminatea  in  a  silver  hand,  as  that  of  tbe 
Turks  does  in  a  crescent.  After  Trajan's  conquest  of 
the  Daeiani,  the  Romans  adopted  ai  a  trophy  the 
dragon,  which  was  a  general  ensign  among  harbaiians. 
The  dragons  were  embroidered  in  cotton,  silk,  or  purple. 
Mention  ia  also  made  of  pium,  which  seem  to  have 
been  aigrette*  of  featheis  of  different  colors,  inleaided 
for  signals  or  rallying-poinls.  Animals  also,  fixed  upoa 
plintba,  with  holes  throtigh  them,  are  often  foood,  and 
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vere  emigna  intended  to  b«  placed  npon  ibe  endi  of 
■pean.  Id  the  EuC  th«  uie  or  lUndBidi  flzed  upon 
can  H«ma  to  have  been  long  continued.  We  bare  ob- 
lerveil  that  this  was  a  unagc  in  ancient  Perua,  and  at  a 
period  long  gubaeqncnt  we  find  it  exinting  amoiig  Ibe 
Saracen!,  Tnrpin,  in  bin  Iliitmy  it/  Chartrmajnr,  men- 
tions it  as  belonging  to  tbem.  He  tays,  "  In  tbe  midst 
of  them  vraa  a  wagon  drawn  bj  eight  honieti,  upon 
which  was  raited  Ibeir  red  banner.  Such  was  its  influ- 
ence that  while  the  banner  remained  erect  no  one  would 
ever  Hy  from  the  field"  (Wtyiidt,  Aneitnl  Amor,  i,BO). 
Tbia  custom  was  atterwards  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
found  ils  way  to  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen; 
after  which  the  main  standard  was  bonie,  sometimes  at 
least,  on  ■  carriage  with  four  wheels.  The  tnain  stand- 
ard of  Henry  V  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  waa  borne 
thus  upan  a  car,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  otber- 

Aftec  this  lipid  glance  at  ancient  standards,  it  re- 
mains tn  ask  to  which  ofsU  these  classes  of  ensigns  that 
of  the  Hebrews  approached  the  nearest.  We  readily 
confess  that  we  do  notknair;  but  the  rabbins,  who  pro- 
fess to  know  everything,  are  very  particular  in  their  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  They  leave  oat  of  view  tbe 
ensigns  which  dittinguiihed  the  subdivisions  of  a  tribe, 
uii  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-atandarda,  and 
in  this  it  will  be  well  to  follow  their  example.  They 
by  no  meani  agree  among  themselrea ;  but  the  view 
which  they  most  generslly  enUrtain  is  illiiatnted  by 
the  distinction  given  above,  and  is  in  aecardanoi  with 
the  prevailing  notion  among  tbe  Jewish  interpreters. 
They  suppose  that  the  standards  were  flags  bearing 
figures  derived  from  the  comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in 
his  Qusl  prophetic  blessing  on  his  sons.  Thus  they 
have  Judah  represented  by  a  lion,  Don  by  a  serpent, 
Benjamin  by  a  wolf,  etc  But,  as  kmg  since  observed 
by  Sir  Tfaomas  Brown  ( Vulgar  Errort,  bk.  r,  ch.  x), 
the  escutcheons  of  the  tiibea,  as  delermineil  by  these 
Ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond 
with  any  possible  interpretation  of  Jacob's  prophecy, 
finr  niih  tbe  analogous  prophecy  of  Moses  when  about 

apect  to  the  four  grand  divisions,  tbe  standard  of  tt 
camp  of  Judab  represented  a  lion,  that  of  Keuben 
man,  that  of  Joseph  an  ox,  and  that  of  Dan  an  eagle; 
but  this  was  under  the  conception  that  the  appearsne 
in  the  chembic  vision  of  Eiekicl  alluded  to  thisdivisii: 
The  Targumista,  however,  believe  that  tbe  banners  wc 
diaringuished  by  their  colors,  the  color  for  each  Iri 
being  analogouB  to  Ibat  of  tbe  precious  stone  for  th 
tribe  iu  the  breaalplate  of  the  high-priest,  and  that  t 
great  standard  of  each  of  Ibe  four  camps  combined  t 
three  colon  ofthc  tribes  which  composed  it.    They  aild 
that  the  names  of  the  tribes  appeared  on  Ibe  standards, 
together  with  s  particular  sentence  from  the  law,  and, 
murcover,  accompanied  with  appropriate   representa- 
tions, OS  of  tbe  lion  for  Judab,  etc     Aben-Ezra  and 
other  rabbins  agree  with  tbe  Targumists  in  other  re- 
■pects,  but  they  insert  other  representations  than  tbe  lat- 
ter assign.    IJutly,tbe  Cabalista  have  on  opinion  that 
tbe  bearings  of  the  twelve  standards  correaponded  with 
the  months  of  the  year  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — 
tbe  supposed  characters  of  the  latter  being  represeiited 
tbereon :  and  that  the  distinction  of  tbe  great  standards 
was  that  they  bore  the  cardinal  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer. 
libra,  and  Capricorn,  and  were  also  charged  each 
one  letter  of  the  tetragrsmmatnn,  or  tjuadrilitcral  name 
ofGod.   Thus  much  for  Hahbinical  interpretation.   Must 
modem  expositors  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  eniigna  were  flagM,  distinguished  by  their  eiilurs  or 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  W.whicb  each  belonged.   This 
is  certainly  as  probable  in  itself  as  anything  that  can  be 
offered,  unless  the  instances  we  have  given  from  the 
early  practice  of  other  nations  lead  to  the   conclu- 
sion that  flogs  were  not  the  earliest,  but  the  ultimate, 
form  which  standanla  assumed.     We  have  in  most  in- 
stances seen  them  preceded  by  any  object  (hat  woulil 
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servo  as  ■  diaunguithing  mark,  inch  aa  Ititbem  aprona, 

wispa  of  bay,  pieces  of  armor,  and  borse-tails ;  then  by 
metallic  symbols  and  intages,  eomUned  sometimes  widi 
feathers,  taaaela,  and  fringes;  and  then  plain  or  figured 
flags  of  linen  or  silk.  Besides,  tbe  interpretation  we 
have  cited  ia  founded  on  the  hypotheaia  that  all  sculpt- 
ure, painting,  and  other  aits  of  design  were  forbidden 
to  the  Hebrews;  and  as  we  are  Dot  quite  prepared  to 
admit  the  exiatence  of  such  a  profaibirion,  we  do  not 
feel  absolutely  bound,  unless  on  its  intrinsic  probability, 
to  receive  an  explaiution  which  takes  it  for  granted 
(Kitto,  Pid.  Biblt,  note  at  Numb,  ii,  2). 

Krom  tbe  kind  of  senice  which  each  class  of  cn- 
ugn  was  to  render,  wc  may  assume  that  the  tribal 
standard  (b^l,  diiffl),  at  all  times  required  to  be  di^ 
tinguishable"afar  off,"  would  be  elevated  on  high  pok* 
with  conspicuously  marked  distinctions,  and  Ibat  there- 
fore, although  the  motloes  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  the  symbolical  cfltgics  applied  to  them,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  adopted,  something  like  the  lofty 
flabclliform  signa  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  their 


ark,  and,  be- 


no  fans  ur  umbrellas  were  home  about  t 
ing  royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Uoees  bimselT,  could  as- 
sume them;  but  a  piieat  or  Invite  may  have  carried 
that  of  eocb  tribe  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  aa  the  distinc- 
tion of  highest  dignity,  and  of  service  rendered  to  tbe 
Lord.  They  may  have  had  beneath  them  tilur,  or 
shawls,  of  the  particularrolorof  the  stone  in  the  breast- 
plato  of  the  bigh-priest  (although  it  must  tw  observed 
that  that  ornament  is  of  later  date  than  the  standards); 
and  they  may  have  been  embellished  with  inscriptions, 
or  with  flgures  which  (at  a  time  when  every  Hebrew 
knew  that  the  animal  forms  and  other  objects  constitut- 
ed psrta  of  written  hieroglyphic  inscriptiDIt^  and  even 
stood  for  sounds)  could  nut  be  mistaken  fur  idols— tbe 
great  lawgiver  himself  adopting  efligicawhen  he  shaped 
his  cherubim  forlhearkand  bulls  forthe  brazen  sea.  In 
after-ages  we  find  typical  figures  admitted  in  the  ship* 
carved  on  the  monuments  of  the  Maccabees,  being  the 
symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Zebutnn,  and  not  even  then  pro- 
hibited, because  ships  were  inanimate  objects.  Aa  for 
the  "  abomiiiatinn  of  desolation,"  if  by  that  term  the 
Roman  eagle  was  really  meant,  it  was  with  the  Jews 
more  im  expression  of  excited  political  feeling  imder 
the  form  of  religious  leal  than  of  pure  devotion,  and 
one  of  the  many  signs  which  preceded  their  national 

There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  nutpadlM,  or 


■I  »gei, 
(bekels  ucribed  to 
bnipch,taNehnniah  wub  tbne  liliei,Co  Herod  Agrippa 
witb  three  eira  of  cotb,  uul  lo  Tr^pho  wilh  >  belmEt 
■od  lUr,  were  ao  minv  type*  ot  Tiniilies,  wbich  may  all 
have  been  home  u  Kulptuml  flares,  or,  when  Che 
putlim  of  UWr  times  deituuided  it,  may  hare  been 
paiuled  apon  tablets,  like  tbe  luppaied  ramily  or  clan 
motto  oa  the  eaaiga  of  the  Maecabeea  C^'C).  Tbe 
pncdce  was  equally  commnn  amonir  the  bcatbea 
EgjptUiu,  Peniins,  ami  Greeki;  and  perhaps  the 
figures  of  tboK  actually  used  in  Jeruulem  are  rcpre- 
•enled  in  the  sculptured  triumphal  proceisiun  oa  the 
Arch  ot  Titus,  wbere  tbe  Rolden  cindleslick  and  other 
spoils  of  vaDquisbed  Judab  are  portrayed.  A  circnta- 
stance  wbicb  eonfirms  the  meaning  or  tbe  objects  lep- 
lesented  upon  tbe  Jewish  shekels  is  that  on  the  rereiae 
of  those  of  Uerod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  aovereign  en- 
sign of  A»a— name- 
ly, tbe  umbrella 
{rkalUih,  ckulah,  of 
ludia)  — always  at- 
tending monarchs, 
and  sculptured  at 
Cbehel  Muiar,  and 
at  Nakabi  -  Bustwi, 
where  it  marks  tbe 
presence  ot  the  kins 
It  is  still  the  roiil  to- 
ken thro 
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witbjoimng  the  Roman  eagtea  to  the  stale  nmbtella  of 


"iDterqge  signs  (torpe!)  mllitirln 
Sol  asplelt  conopeam"  (Horace,  Bpod.  \i 

The  ensign  of  the  family  or  clan  of  tbe  Toy: 
then  leigning,  of  the  judge  of  tirael,  or  of  the  captiin 
of  the  host  was,  no  doubt,  carried  before  the  chief  in 
power,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
kings  had,  like  the  Pharaohs,  four  of  them  to  mark 
their  dignily;  yet  from  snalogy  thpy  may  hare  hid 
that  number,  since  the  practice  was  idso  known  to  the 
Parthian  kings  subaeqnently  to  the  Byiantine  emper- 
ors, and  even  to  the  Welsh  princes. — Kilto.  See  I),in- 
Hut;  Ensign  Flao. 

In  Daniel  tbe  symbols  on  seTeral  standards  are  per- 
haps referred  to,  as  tbe  Uedo-PerNan  "ram  with  two 
boms;"  thebe-goat  with  one  horn  for  Alexander;  tbe 


IS  fur . 


Id  the 


the  little  bom  fur  Antiochus  Epiphao 
viii,3-S5;  comp.rii,3-:i7.)     See  S' 

STAN  DARD.  This  name  seems  to  hare  been  applied 
formerly  to  (I)  varioua  articles  of  fumilure  wbich  were 
too  ponderous  to  be  easily  remored,  as  to  large  chests,  or 
the  massive  candlesticks  placed  before  altars  in  church- 
es, etc.;  (2)  also  the  vertical  poles  of  ■  scaSbld,  and 
the  vertical  iron  ban  in  a  window,  or  tlimchiotit ;  (8) 


poppy-heads  and 
sotnetimea  with- 
out.   A  good  il- 

en  from  Uorches- 
teri  (4)  large 
standard  candle- 
sticks placed  be- 

ilatidardt  of  lat- 
en  to  sUndc  be- 
fore the  high  al- 
tar of  Jesu"  (Ly- 
sons,  Mifffna  BrU 
taimii,  i,  716). — 
Parker,  Glot*.  of 


East  HI 


n  \fri 


tbit  in  the  Uicedoni-  . 
ansraitwasailopied  it, 
by  the  Gr«co-Eg)'p-  I 
tian  princes;  for  An-  t^ 
tony   is   leproocbed 


ird-bearec*  In  Battlci 
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ix,  16).  As  the  Hebrews  had  banners  of  various  kinds 
[see  Standard],  they  must  of  course  have  had  persons 
specially  designed  to  carry  them,  although  particular 
mention  of  such  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  post  of  standaid>bearer  was  at  all 
times  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  an  officer, 
ind  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  in  the  Egyptian  army 
he  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  badge 
suspended  from  his  neck,  which  consisted  of  two  lions, 
the  emblems  of  courage,  and  other  devices  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i,  342).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians 
standard-bearers  enjoyed  a  like  distinguished  rank,  as 
is  evident  from  their  prominence  on  the  sculptures 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p,  224  sq.).     See  Aiuioit-BeARKR. 

Standers  (Lat.  conaisteniet,  co-^anders^  an  order 
of  penitents  iu  the  primitive  Church,  so  called  from 
their  having  liberty  (after  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gamcns,  and  catechumens  were  dismissed)  to  stand 
vrith  the  faithful  at  the  altar  and  join  in  the  common 
prayers  and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  3*et  they 
might  neither  make  their  own  oblations  nor  partake 
of  the  eucharist  with  the  others.  This  the  Council  of 
Nice  (can.  11)  calls  oommtmicating  with  the  people  in 
prayers  only,  without  the  oblation ;  which,  for  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  was  to  last  for  two  years,  after  they  had  been 
three  years  hearers  and  seven  j'ears  prostrators  before. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (can.  4)  often  uses  the  same 
phrase  of  communicating  in  prayers  only,  and  oommuni- 
eating  without  the  oblation ;  and  in  one  canon  (25)  ex- 
pressly styles  this  order  of  penitents  avvurrafuvoif  co- 
standers;  by  which  name  they  are  also  distinguished 
in  the  canons  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (can.  11),  and 
frequently  in  the  canons  of  St.  BasiL  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  A  ntiq.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Standing,  as  a  posture  of  worship,  was  the  general 
observance  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Justin  Mart3nr 
(Qttccst.  €t  RespoM.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  115)  says,  **Fora»- 
much  as  we  ought  to  remember  both  oor  fall  by  sin, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again  from 
our  fall,  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  fall  by  sin;  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  whereby 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  delivered  from  our 
sins,  and  from  death,  which  is  mortified  thereby.^  Psal- 
mody, being  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
was  usually,  if  not  always,  performed  standing.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt^  the 
monks,  by  reason  of  fasting,  being  unable  to  stand  all 
the  time  while  twelve  psalms  were  read.  Each  one 
stood  while  reading,  and  at  the  last  psalm  they  all 
stood  up  and  repeated  it  alteniotely,  adding  the  Gloria 
Patri  at  the  end.  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  it  was 
ordered  by  pope  Anastasius  that  all  the  people  should 
stand  up ;  and  some  of  the  Middle-age  ritualista  take  no- 
tice pf  their  saying,  "Gloiy  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,*'  at  the 
naming  of  it.  Formerly  those  who  had  staves  laid  them 
down  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
military  orders,  after  the  example  of  the  Polish  king 
Miecislas  (968),  drew  their  swords.  It  was  usual  for 
the  people  also  to  listen  to  the  preaching  in  thb  post- 
ure, although  this  was  not  universal.  The  eucharist 
was  generally  received  standing,  sometimes  kneeling, 
but  never  sitting. — Bingham,  Christ.  AtUig,  (see  Index). 
See  Attitudb. 

Standing- cup,  a  cup  with  a  bowl,  stem,  and  foot, 
in  contradistinctiou  to  a  cup  shaped  like  a  modem 
tumbler.  Many  ancient  examples  of  such  exist  in  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  great  universities. 

Standing-light.     See  Staxdard. 

Standish,  a  medifleval  term  for  the  inkstand  found 
in  the  scriptorium  of  a  monaster}*,  and  in  the  vestr}'  or 
sacristy  of  a  church. 

Stanford,  David,  a  minuter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Pike  Ounty,  O*, 


Dec  14, 1817.  He  United  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1825;  was  licensed  to  preach  July  10, 
1841,  and  served  for  fourteen  years  as  a  local  preacher. 
In  1865  he  entered  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Union  Church,  afterwards  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  died  at  his 
residence  near  Clay  City,  Qay  Co.,  HI.,  April  1,  1868. 
See  Min,  o/Conf,  of  the  Af,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1868,  p.  293. 

Stanford,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  England,  OcL  20,  1754.  Early 
confirmed  in  the  Church  of  England,  be  neverthelefls 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  venerable  Romaine, 
which  led  his  uncle  to  cut  him  off  in  his  wilL  Left 
with  the  care  of  three  orphan  sisters,  he  went  to  Ham- 
mersmith to  take  charge  of  a  boarding-school  Later 
he  became  a  Baptist  and  united  with  the  Church  of 
which  Benjamin  Wallin  was  pastor.  Through  the  in- 
stmmentality  of  Mr.  Stanford,  a  Baptist  Church  was  es- 
tablished at  Hammersmith,  to  which  he  was  called. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1781.  He  left  Eng- 
land Jan.  7, 1786,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  April  16, 
but  removed  to  New  York  in  the  following  month  and 
opened  an  academy  there  In  1787  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  shortly 
after  elected  a  tmstee  of  Brown  University.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  November,  1789,  and  resumed 
teaching.  In  1794  he  erected  in  Fair  (now  Fulton) 
Street  a  building  to  be  used  as  an  academy  and  lecture- 
room,  and  held  ser\'ices  on  each  Sunday.  A  Church 
organization  was  the  result,  and  he  became  ita  pastor; 
but,  his  congregation  becoming  scattered,  the  organira- 
tion  was  discontinued  in  August,  1803.  In  1807  he  act- 
ed as  supply  for  the  Bethel  Church  in  Broome  Streefc. 
In  March,  1808.  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Almshouse,  and  in  June,  1813,  became  its  chaplain.  His 
life  until  its  close  was  devoted  to  degraded,  fallen  hu- 
manity. He  labored  in  the  State-prison  Bridewell,  the 
Magdalen  House,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Debtors*  Prison, 
Penitentiary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.T>^ 
from  Union  College.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  14^ 
1834.  Ut,  Stanfoid  published,  A  n  Address  on  the  Bwn^ 
inff  of  the  Ofyhan  House,  Philadelphia  (1822) :— On  the 
Ikying  of  a  Comer'-^one  of  the  Orphan  House,  Greets 
wich  (1823) :— Discourses  (1824,  1826),  and  The  Aged 
Christianas  Companion  (1829,  8vo).  See  Spragne,  An^ 
nals  of  the  Ama-,  Pulpit,  xi,24A, 

Stange,  Theopor  Frtkdrich,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1742,  at  Os- 
temienbnrg.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1828,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  6, 1831.  He  wrote,  Anticritiea  t»  JLocot 
quosdam  Psalmorum  a  Criticis  JSoUicitatos  (Halle,  1719, 
1794)  x—Theol  Symmikta  (ibid.  1802, 8  pVs,]:—Btitrage 
zur  hebr,  Grammatik  (ibid.  1820).  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud, 
iii,  377 ;  Winer,  Ifandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  l,  29, 117, 
210;  ii,  787.     (RP.) 

Stanhope,  George,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Hertishom  (Hcrtishoon),  Derbyshire,  March  5, 1660, 
and  received  his  mdimentary  education  at  Upping- 
ham, Rutland.  He  removed  to  Leicester,  then  to  Eton, 
from  which  he  went  to  King's  College.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1681,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1685.  He 
officiated  first  at  the  Church  of  Quoi,  near  Cambridge, 
and  iu  1688  was  vice-proctor  of  the  university.  The 
same  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Tewing, 
Herts,  and  in  1689  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewisham,  Kent, 
by  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplaiiL 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  William  and  queen  Mar^*,  and  filled  the  same  post 
under  queen  Anne.  In  July,  1697,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1701  preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  which 
he  published.  He  was  presented  in  1708  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Deptford,  Kent,  relinquishing  the  rectoiy  of 
Tewing  and  holding  Lewisham  and  Deptford  by  dis- 
pensation. In  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Canterbur}',  in  which  be  was  installed  March  28| 
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1T04.  Ho  WM  *l»  ToMdiy  lecturer  it  the  Ctaunh  of 
St.  La\Tnnce,  Jewry.  At  th«  convocation  ofthe  clergy 
in  Fcbmny,  1714,  he  «ii  elected  piolocator,  to  irhich 
poritiou  he  wW  twice  re-elected.  He  died  at  Bath, 
March  18, 1728.  In  hia  will  he  left  two  hundreil  and 
fllty  pounds  to  found  an  ezbibition  for  a  king's  Kholar 
of  Canterbury  achoo].  He  pnbliafaed  a  tnnBlitiim  of 
Thomna  It  Kcmpii's  lit  ImUotiom  Chrini  (1696,  Bto)  : 
—a  tnnilalioD  of  Chirton'a  Trtalire  on  Wiidtm  (IG97, 
B  vols.  8vo) :— JfnWcUtiBu  of  tie  EmptrnT  if.  Aaretiui 
Anlotmau  (1699,  4to):— 7Vu(*  omf  ExteBma  ofthe 
Chriilian  Hdigion  Aaeritd,  etc  (Bo];le  Lecture^  1706, 
4lo);—«  fourth  edition  of  Psraone'a  CSriifiaii  flirtWoijr 
(1716,  8vo>:— a  free  ver«ion  of  St  Auguitiiie'B  Medila- 
Notu  (1720, 8™) :— Ground!  andPmci})lc'  fiflhe  Ckru- 
timEdigiott: — 8erntnru,ele.  See  ChslnwiB,  Biog.IHd. 
1,T.;  AiUhoac.DKl.n/Siil.inid  Amrr.  Avlhon,ii.v. 

Stanhope,  Laify  Hestai,  whote  remarkable  life 
in  Mount  Lebanon  may  be  numbered  among  the  raoM 
iniereBlingromDnceaorhistory.waibomMaich  13,1776, 
Her  father  waa  the  celebrated  lord  Stanhope,  and  her 
mother  a  daughter  of  the  grrat  earl  nf  Chathira;  eonse- 
quently  >he  waa  niece  lu  William  Pill,  in  whoae  houae 
ahe  reiuded,  acUng  oa  bis  private  secretary  and  abariug 
in  all  hia  confideocea.  Diographeni  are  ailent  on  the 
causes  which  influenced  her  fata  after  ibe  death  of  her 
Dnde,  but  they  were  principally  two:  First,  the  disgust 
of  her  high  nalare  for  European  society,  created  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  secreiB  of  diplomacy  and  the  hollow, 
deceitful  life  of  all  around  her  \  and,  secondly,  tlie  mys- 
tic influence  which  prevailed  for  about  ten  yeara  at 
that  period,  and  of  which  history  takes  little  note.  It 
is  cerUiD,  however,  that  from  IT'94  to  the  death  of  Pitt 
slartliiig  announcementa  were  continually  made  by  pri- 
vate letters  lo  the  minister,  and  prophecies  were  actual- 
ly fulfilled  botb  in  England  and  Fiance.  It  is  probable 
that  these  drcnnutancea,  exaggerated  bv  her  unre- 
atrained  imagination  and  her  longing  fur  the  free  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  fliuUy  determined  lady  Stanhope  to 


leave  England. 


m  Pitt  having 


of  twelve  hundredponndaper  annum,  with  which,  sAet 
his  death,  ahe  commenced  a  life  of  great  stale  in  the 
East,  and  acquired  immense  influence  over  the  Arabian 
population.  Her  manner  of  life  and  romantic  style  are 
well  known;  we  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  it  ia  un- 
fair lo  judge  her  character  from  the  repotu  of  English 
travellers,  for  she  was  one  of  those  high-souled  women 
who  not  only  refused  allegiance  to  the  empty  manner- 
isms she  had  cast  oET,  but  waa  well  able  lo  answer  every 
fool  who  forced  his  way  uilo  her  presence  according  to 
hia  folly.  She  never  married,  but  adopted  the  habit 
of  an  Arabian  cavalier,  and  under  those  bright  skies 
rode  and  dwelt  where  ahe  pleased,  virtually  queen  of 
the  deserts  and  mistreaa  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Zeno- 
tua.  Her  religion,  which  seems  lo  have  been  sincere 
and  piDfound,  was  compounded  in  about  equal  proper- 
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tiona  out  of  the  Koran  and  the  Khie.  She  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  with  aupentitioua  reverence  aa  a  eort 
of  prophclesa.  Her  peruianent  abode  was  in  Moinit 
Lebanon,  about  eight  miles  from  Sidon,  where  ahe  dlea 
Jane  39, 1889.  Her  Mtmoir,  (1815,  B  vols.)  and  Seven 
Veart-  TrartU  (I84B,  3  vols.)  were  published  by  ber 
physician,  Dr.  Ueryon.  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Boot, 
i.  111. 

StaniolBB,  SL,  a  Polish  prelate,  was  bom  July  31!, 
1030,  at  Szczepanow  in  the  diocese  of  Ciacow,  of  rich 
and  noble  parents,  who  sent  him  lo  continue  his  studies 
at  Unesnc,  and  aderwards  at  Paris,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  canon  law  and  theology.  Through  modesty 
he  refused  the  honorof  doctor,  and  on  his  return  to  Po- 
land (1069)  he  distributed  hia  patrimony  to  the  poor. 
Lambert  Znla,  bisbop  of  Cracow,  conferred  on  him  the 
priesthood  and  named  him  as  canon  of  hia  cathedral 
(1062).  On  the  death  of  Lambert,  Nov.  25, 1074,  pope 
Alexander  II,  at  Ibe  iiwtance  of  the  clergy  and  of  Bo- 
leslaa  II,  king  of  Poland,  appointed  him  to  the  office. 
Stanislas  thereupon  redoubled  hia  zeal,  vigilance,  and 
austerity.  His  retnonstrances  with  Boleslas  on  acconnt 
of  the  tyranny  of  Ibe  latter  being  resented,  he  excom- 
municated the  king,  who,  in  revenge,  assassinaled  him 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  May  8, 1UT9.  He  was  can- 
onized in  Vila  by  Innocent  IV,  and  the  Order  of  Si. 
Stanislas  was  instituted  in  hia  honor.  May  7, 1763.  See 
SI/aMxi  Vita  (ignoL  16Ui  CoL  1616)-,  ICiipell,  Geich. 
Peiem  (Hamb.  1840),  i,  19D. 

StanJalBa.  Kostka,  Sr.,  was  bom  in  1550  at  the 
castle  of  Rostkom  of  a  senatorial  family,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  early  piety.  Alter  studying  in 
the  college  ofthe  Jesuits  at  Vienna,  he  deured  lo  enter 
their  order;  but,  being  preveiiied  by  his  father  and 
brother,  he  went  lo  Diilinp;en,  where  Ihe  provincial  Ca- 
nisiua  appointed  him  lo  the  personal  care  of  the  pen- 
sionen  of  his  college.  Ue  was  arterwards  sent  lo  Rome, 
where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  Oct.  38,  1667, 
and  died  Aug.  la,  15G8.  He  waa  beatified  by  Clement 
VIII  in  1604,  and  canoniied  by  Clement  XI,  his  festival 
being  Hxed  on  Nov.  13.  His  life  has  been  written  in 
Utin  by  Saccbini  (Colon.  1617)  and  Zatli  (Ingols.  1737), 
and  in  French  by  D'Orleans  (Paris,  1S73). 

Stanley,  ChaileB  T.,  a  Meihodiat  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  Cacenovia,  N.  Y.,  May  32, 1810.  In 
early  youth  he  was  blessed  with  pions  parental  training, 

the  Oneida  Conference  in  1835,  and  after  travelling  four 

Cayuga,  Bridgewater,  Brooklyn,  and  Canaan  circuits, 
where  be  labored  with  marked  success,  his  health  failed, 
and  he  died  Jan.  17. 1841.  Aa  a  Christian,  he  exempli- 
fied the  principles  ofthe  Goapel;  oa  a  scholar,  he  culti- 
vated a  thirst  for  knowledge:  aa  a  minister,  he  waa 
faithful  to  every  duty.  See  MimUt  of  Annual  Coa- 
ftrtaca,  iii,  238. 

Stanley,   Bdwaid,   D.D„  an 
English  prelate,  waa  bom  in  Lond 
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Co  ege,  CamI 
here  he  graduated  in  1803,  and  was 
xteen  h  wrangler  of  his  year.  He 
wk  he  degiecof  A.M.in  1805.  In 
la  ea  having  meanwhile  travel- 
d   n  he  Continent. 
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atten  on  during  this  period  to  the 
sludv  of  natural  bislnry,  especially 
Oni  ho  ogv  and  in  1836  waa  vice- 
presiden  of  the  British  Association. 
H  was  also  a  fellow  of  Ihe  Koyal 
Socie . ,  and  president  of  the  iin- 
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MBan  Society.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  buhopric  of 
Norwich,  to  which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of 
clerk  of  the  closet  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  died  at 
Braban  CasUe,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  Sept.  6,  1849. 
He  wrote,  A  Series  of  Questions  on  iheBibU  (Lond. 
1815,  12mo) : — A  Few  Words  in  Fapor  qfour  Roman 
Catholic  Brethren  (1829,  8vo):— X  Familiar  History 
of  Birds ;  their  Nature^  Habits^  and  Instincts  (1835,  2 
vols.  18mo;  8th  ed.  1865,  fcp.  8vo) : — A  Few  Note*  on 
Religion  and  Education  in  Ireland  (1885, 8vo) : — Charge 
to  the  Clergy  (1845, 8vo ;  1858, 8vo) :— Sermons,  After 
his  death  appeared.  Addresses  and  Charges^  with  a  Me- 
moir by  his  son,  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  A.M.  (1851, 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1852).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A mer.  Authors^  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stanley,  Julius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lagrange,  Ga., 
in  1834.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  into  the  travelling 
ministry.  He  was  a 'superannuate  in  the  Little  Rock 
Conference  from  1867  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
South,  1869,  p.  372. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  an  accomplished  English  schol- 
ar, son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Lay  tonstone,  Essex,  was 
bom  in  1625.  He  graduated  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  died 
at  his  lodgings,  Suffolk  Street,  parish  of  St.  MartinVin- 
the-Fields,  April  12, 1678.  Mr.  Stauley  owed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  principally  to  his  Bisfory  ofPhiJoS' 
ophy,  containing  the  Lices,  etc,  of  the  Philosopliers  of 
Every  Sect  (1655,  in  parts;  1660,  1687,  1743,  4to).  It 
was  also  translated  into  Latin  (Leipsic,  1711).  Among 
his  manuscripts  was  A  Criticid  Essay  on  the  First-fruits 
and  Tenths  of  the  SpoiL     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stanley,  'William,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  in  1647,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1689  he  was 
made  a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1692  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1706  dean  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1731.  He  published.  The  De- 
votions of  the  Church  of  Rome  Compared  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1685,  4to)  \-^The  Faith 
and  Practice  of  a  Church-of-England  Man  (1688, 8vo) ; 
— Essay  on  Theology  (Svo)  i—Semums  (1692,  1708):— 
and  two  tracts.  See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  a.  y,\  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanly,  Frank,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  March 
31, 1807.  He  was  licensed  (1828)  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  state  to  practice  law,  but,  meeting  with  a  change 
of  heart,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach,  and  in  1831  was 
admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference.  Within  it« 
bounds  he  labored  until  October,  1861,  when  he  died  of 
apoplexy.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1862,  p.  387. 

Stansbury,  John  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15, 
1828,  and  joined  the  Church  when  about  ten  years  of 
age.  Not  long  after  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  la. ;  but 
returned,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  1850.  In  1858  he  became  supernumerary,  and 
held  this  relation  and  that  of  a  superannuate  until  his 
death,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26, 1873.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  32. 

Stantes  LaXci,  a  name  given,  in  the  early  Church, 
to  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their  vows.  They 
helped  to  form  the  councils  held  to  treat  of  the  case  of 
those  who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  (Cyprian,  Epist.  31). 
See  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  p.  484. 

Stanton,  Benjamin  FRiVNKLiN,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1789. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811;  studied  the- 
ology for  some  months  under  the  distinguished  Hebrew 


scholar  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  and  afterwards  gradoated 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1815 ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Preebyteiy  of  New  Branswick  in  April,  1815 ;  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Hudson,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12  of  the  same  year;  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  April  20, 1824 ;  in  1825  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  ill-health, 
he  vgain  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Church  until  1842. 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  IL  Rice,  D.D.,  profesaor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminar^',  be  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  theology  to  the  students ;  and  afterwards, 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  senior  class.  He 
died  Nov.  18, 1843.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  close  thinker,  an 
impressive  preacher,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Apostolic  Commission  (1827, 8vo),  a  sennon: 
— A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast  (1841),  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  general  Harrison: — Selections  from  his 
Manuscript  Sermons,  with  Preface  by  the  Kcv.  P.  D. 
Oakley  (18^).  See  Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, Iv,  524';  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stanyhurst,  Richard,  a  learned  Irish  divine,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  about  1545  or  1546;  and,  having  received 
a  preparatory  education  in  his  native  city,  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  in  1563.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  he  studied  law,  but  returned  eventually  to 
Ireland,  where  he  married,  and  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Losing  his  wife,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Anstria,  at  Brus- 
sels. At  this  place  he  died  in  1618.  In  addition  to 
other  works,  he  wrote,  De  Vila  S,  Patrici  Uybemite 
Apostoli,  Lib.  II  (Antwerp,  1687,  sm.  8vo) : — ffebdomada 
Mariana  (1609,  8vo) : — Ilebdomada  Eucharistica  (I)u- 
aci,  1614,  8vo) :—  The  Principles  of  Catholic  Religion. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Stanzioni,  Massimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  br>m 
at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Caracciolo,  but 
afterwards  became  the  imitator  of  the  great  Bolognesc 
painters,  especially  Guido  Reni.  He  was  an  excellent 
portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  fres- 
cos. There  are  several  excellent  works  of  his  in  the 
Church  of  Certosa  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  of  St, 
Bruno  Presenting  the  Rules  of  his  Order  to  his  Monks, 
In  the  same  church  is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  the 
Maries,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat  darkened,  Spagno- 
letto,  through  jealous}',  persuaded  the  Carthusians  to 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  which  completely  spoiled 
it.  Stanzioni  would  not  restore  it,  preferring  to  leave 
it  as  a  monument  of  SpagnoIetto*s  meanness.  Stanzio- 
ni died  at  Naples  in  1656.     See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Stapf,  the  name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
viz.: 

1.  Frakz,  bom  May  2, 1766,  at  Bamberg,  where  he 
also  studied  theology.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  while 
profesaor  at  the  clerical  seminary,  in  the  year  1826.  Ue 
wrote,  Katechismus  der  christkatholischen  Religion  (Bam- 
berg, 1812)  i—Handbuch  dazu  (ibid.  1815;  2d  ed.  1818): 
—.4  usfuhrliche  Predigtentwurfe  (ibid.  1^16;  2d  ed.  1817) : 
— Maierialien  zu  populdren  Predigten  (ibid.  1827 ;  3d  cd. 
1837).  See  Regemhur^er  ReaUEncyUop,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  51, 129, 787. 

2.  JosRPTi  Ambros,  professor  of  theology  and  canon 
of  Brixen,  was  bom  Aug.  15,  1785,  at  Fliess,  and  died 
Jan.  10, 1844.  He  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  mor- 
alLsts  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wrote,  Theo^ 
logia  Moralis  in  Compendium  Redacta  (Innspruck,  1827, 
4  vols. ;  7th  ed.  1856-57)  i—Erziehungslehre  (ibid.  1^2) : 
—BiMtsche  Geschichte  (ibid.  1840):— A>t/(ww  MoraHs 
(ibid.  1843 ;  3d  ed.  by  Hofmann  [J.  V.],  who  edited  the 
first  part,  and  by  Aichner  [1865],  who  edited  the  second 
part).  In  1841  Stapf  published  a  German  edition  of  bis 
TJieohgia  Moralis,  under  the  characteristic  title  Die 
chtistUche  Moral  als  A  ntwort  aufdie  Frage :  \Va$  mus* 
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ten  wir  thutif  vm  in  dot  ReU^  Gottea  zu  gektngen  (2d  ed. 
ibid.  1848-50. 3  vols.,  edited  by  Hofmtnn).  Stapf  be- 
longed to  the  most  sober-minded  Catholic  moralists  of 
his  time,  who  regarded  the  excrescences  uf  the  Catholic 
exercises  of  virtue  as  admircmda  magis  quam  sequenda. 
See  Reffenaburger  Conversafiona-LexiJumj  s.  v.;  Theolog, 
Ufdversal'Lexikon,  &  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Li- 
terature i,  318 ;  ii,  787.     (R  P.) 

Stapfer,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1719,  and  became  preacher  at  Bime,  where 
Ills  sermons  were  marked  with  great  simplicity,  clo- 
qnence,  and  practical  piety,  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  numbers  to  evangelical  truth.  lie  was  also  professor 
of  theology  in  the  school  of  that  city,  and  published  a 
Theohffid  Afialgtica  (1763,  4to),  as  well  as  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
the  Swiss  churches.  He  died  in  1801.  His  Sernums 
were  collected  (Berne,  1761-81,  45  vols.  8vo;  with  a 
supplementary  voL  in  1805).  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
Jdap,  8.  V. 

Stapfer,  Johann  Friedricht  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Bragg,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau.  After  studying  theology  and  philosophy  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Switzerland  and 
became  pastor  of  the  important  parish  of  Dicsbach, 
where  his  vast  knowledge  rendered  him  very  useful  to 
a  wide  community.  He  died  in  1775.  The  following 
are  his  works,  which  are  largely  tinged  with  the  the- 
ories of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff:  De  Con/ormifate  Opei-um 
Divinorum  in  Mundo  Physico  et  Mystico  (Zur.  1741) : — 
InstUutiones  Th&fhgiahpolemica  (ibid.  1752)  i—Grund- 
hgen  der  wahren  Religion  (ibid.  1746-54,  13  vols.): — 
Die  christUche  Moral  (ibid.  1756-66, 6  vols.).  Sec  Her- 
zog, Real-EncyJdop»  s.  v. 

Stapfer,  Philipp  Albert,  a  nephew  of  both  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Beroe,  Sept*  23,  17G6.  After 
studying  at  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  high-school  of  his  native  city  in 
1792,  and  during  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the 
French  invasion  (1798)  be  was  a  bulwark  against  the 
unhappy  influences  r^ulting  in  civil  and  religious  life, 
lie  retired  to  privacy  in  1804,  and  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, March  27, 1840.  Besides  contributions  to  journal- 
istic literature,  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  religion, 
philosophy,  and  morals,  and  some  of  a  historical  and 
geographical  character,  which  arc  all  enumerated  in 
Herzog,  Real'Enqfklop,  s.  v. 

Staphj^lUB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was— 1.  A  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  an  Argonaut.  2.  A  shepherd 
of  king  CEneus,  to  whom  the  latter  taught  the  art  of 
preparing  wine,  after  he  had  himself  discovered  the 
grape,  3.  A  son  of  Bacchus  and  Erigone.  The  former 
assumed  the  form  of  a  grape,  which  Erigone  ate.  She 
immediately  realized  that  she  was  with  child,  and,  in 
time,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Staphylus 
(a  grape), 

Staphylus,  Friedktch,  a  noted  theologian  of  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  bora  at  Osnabrlick,  in 
Westphalia,  Aug.  17, 1512  (0. 8.),  and  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg imder  Luther  and  Melancthon,  became  known 
chiefly  as  an  ambitious  and  equivocal  character,  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  tbeolugical  disputes  of  his  time. 
He  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon,  made 
professor  of  theology  in  154G  at  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
rersity  of  KQnigsberg,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  lecturer;  but  he  signalized  himself  more  especially  by 
his  quarrels  with  Gnapheus  (q.  v.)  and  Osiander  (q.  v.). 
The  former,  who  was  the  poorly  paid  rector  of  the  Ko- 
nigsberg  Gymnasium,  had  ventured  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  theological  professors  might  lecture  more 
diligently  in  view  of  the  generous  remuneration  they 
received,  and  was  in  consequence  made  to  suffer  petty 
persecutions  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  faculty, 
composed  of  Staphylus,  Herzog,  and  Osiander,  until  they 
succeeded  in  having  him  formally  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice, as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  and  publicly  excom- 


municated, June  9, 1549.  The  last,  though  a  foreigner 
and  neither  a  master  nor  doctor  of  divinity,  was  calletl 
by  duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  the  first  theological 
chair  in  the  university ;  and  the  older  professors,  con- 
ceiving that  their  own  claims  were  thus  ignored,  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dismissal.  Osiander  was, 
however,  able  to  defeat  their  project,  and  Staphylus  in 
consequence  travelled  to  Germany.  Finding  Osiander 
still  in  favor  on  his  return,  he  demanded  his  own  dis- 
missal, which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  immedi- 
ately granted ;  and  thereupon  ho  went  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  giving  as  his  only  reasons  the 
disagreements  of  Lutheran  theologians  and  the  dangers 
impending  over  Protestants.  He  become  councillor  to 
the  bishop  of  Breslau,  and  aided  in  a  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy, afterwards  rendering  valuable  services  in  other  di- 
rections. He  established  a  good  school  at  Ncisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  1554  he  was  made  imperial  councillor,  ui 
which  capacity  he  participated  in  several  religious  con- 
ferences, and  contributed  much  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria.  While 
retaining  that  dignity  he  was  called  to  Bavaria  and 
made  curator  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  whose 
faculty  he  improved  by  the  appointing  of  a  number  of 
capable  professors.  His  multifarious  labors  heightened 
his  reputation  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  £ck  in  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  layman  and  married, 
and  by  a  donation  of  a  hundred  gold  crowns  in  money, 
accompanied  with  a  polite  letter  of  approval  from  pope 
Pius  IV  himself,  to  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  added 
a  patent  of  nobility  and  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  an  es- 
tate. He  died  of  consumption,  March  5,  1564,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
writings  of  Staphylus  were  collected  by  his  son  Freder- 
ick, and  published  in  Latin  in  1613  at  Ingolstadt.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  in  Kobolt's  Gekhrien-lAX,  They 
include  w^orks  of  a  polemical  character,  a  Biogiaphy  of 
Charles  V: — an  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  I^tin, 
etc.  See  NachrvJU  von  dem  Leben  und  Schrijlen  Stw 
phylit  in  StrobeVs  Jfiscellen  (Nuremb.  1778),  i,  3  sq. ; 
Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kirchen-IJist,  (Francf.  ad  M.  and 
Leips.  1680,4to) ;  Arnold  [Gottfried],  Kirchen-  u. Ketzer- 
IIi»t,  (Francf.  ad  M.),  pt.  ii,  vol.  xvi,  ch.  viii,  xxxviii 
sq.) ;  Salig,  Gesch.  d.  A  vgsb.  Confession  bis  1555  (Hallo, 
1730,  4to) ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  EnUtekungyVerdnderung  v, 
Bildung  vnseres  protest,  Lehrbegriffs  bis  zur  Concordien- 
Formei  (Leips.  1796, 8vo),  IV,  ii,  249  sq.— Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Stapledon,  Waltkb,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
(according  to  l^ince)  at  Annery,  in  the  fiarish  of  Monk- 
legh,  near  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopric  in  1307,  his  installation  to  which  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonies  of  magnificent  solemnity.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Edward  II,  ap- 
pointed lord-treasurer,  and  employed  in  embassies  and 
other  weighty  affairs  of  State.  In  1325  he  accompanied 
the  queen  to  France,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace ,  but 
her  intention  to  depose  her  husband  did  not  meet  his 
approval,  and  he  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fur>'. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1326,  guardian  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don during  the  king's  absence  in  the  West;  and  while 
he  was  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of  the 
metropolis  the  popidace  attacked  him,  Oct.  15,  and  be- 
headed him,  together  with  his  brother  Sir  Kichanl  Sta- 
pledon, near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  order 
of  the  queen  the  body  was  afterwards  removed,  and  in- 
terred in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Exeter  House  was  founded 
by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese. He  also  founded,  in  1315,  Exeter  College,  which 
was  called  by  his  name  until  1404,  when  it  was  called 
Exeter  Hall.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Staples,  AHen,  n  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  July  15, 1810.    He  was  U- 
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censed  to  exhort  in  1885,  admitted  on  trill  in  the  Mich- 
igan Conference  in  1836,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Sa- 
line Circuit ;  1837,  Bean  Creek  mission ;  1838,  Marshall 
Circuit;  1839,  ordained  deacon  and  appointed  to  Grand 
Kapids  mission ;  1840,  Lyons  mission ;  1841,  superannu- 
ated; 1842,  Albion  Circuit;  1843,  superannuated ;  1844, 
ordained  elder  and  appointed  to  Plymouth  Circuit; 
1845,  Farmington  Circuit;  1846,  superannuated.  He 
died  Oct  21, 1847.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming; 
as  a  Christian,  eminent ;  in  bis  piety,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  lay  the  secret  of  his  usefulness.  His  zeal  for 
tiie  salvation  of  men  was  proverbiaL  See  Minutes  of 
Aimual  Conferences,  iv,  279. 

Staples,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1743.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Westminster,  Conn.,  in  1772,  and  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  of  putrid  fever,  Feb.  16, 1804.  He 
was  of  moderate  Calvinistic  views,  although  disliking 
the  views  of  Hopkins.  See  Conff.  Quatierly,  1860, 
p.  26. 

Stapleton,  Thoxas,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Henfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1535.  He  was 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
perpetual  fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  that 
of  Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester ;  but, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  the  kingdom,  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  controversial  writings  against  Jewel,  Home,  Whit- 
aker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  English  Church. 
He  also  visited  Paris  and  Kome ;  but  returned  to  Lou- 
vain, where  he  translated  Bcde's  Church  History  into 
English.  He  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Donay,  and  canon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Amuure.  He 
became  a  Jesuit,  but  relinquished  the  order ;  and  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  dean  of  HiUerbeck.  He  dieil  in  1598. 
His  chief  works  are,  Tres  Thoma:  seu  lies  Gestte  S, 
Thomas  A  post.,  S.  Thoma  A  rchiep.  Cimt.,et  Thoma  Mori: 
— Orationes  Futures  (Antwerp,  1677): — Oraiiones  Cate- 
chetica  (ibid.  1598) : — Orationes  A  catiemica  Miscellanea 
(ibid.  1602).  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris  in  1620  (4  vols.  foL),  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life 
by  Hollendum.    Sec  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Star  (tiki's,  leokabi  Aariip  or  aarpov;  but  "seven 
stars"  ill  Amos  v,  8  is  n^3,  kimdh,  the  "  Pleiades,"  as 
rendered  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ;  and  "  day-star"  in  2 
PeL  i,  19  is  ^a^opoQ,  Vemts  in  the  morning).  The 
ancient  Israelites  knew  very  little  of  the  starry  heavens, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  indications  of  the  Bible,  which 
contains  no  trace  of  scientific  astronomy.  We  find  there 
only  the  ordinary  observations  of  landsmen  (Amos  v, 
S),  especially  shepherds  (Psa.  viii,  3),  for  instance,  such 
as  nomads  would  observe  on  open  plains  (see  Von  Ham- 
mer in  the  Futtdgruben,  i,  1  sq. ;  ii,  235  sq.).  The  patri- 
archs observed  the  stars  (Gen.xxxvii,9);  and  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  stellar  world,  either  with  reference  to 
the  countless  number  of  the  stars  (xxii,  17;  Exod. 
xxxii,  13;  Nah.  iii,  16,  etc.),  or  to  their  brightness 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  12 ;  Rev.  xxii,  16),  were  ear- 
ly in  frequent  use  (see  Leugerke,  Daniel,  p.  377  sq.). 
The  sun  and  moon,  of  course,  were  readily  diRtinguished 
from  the  other  celestial  luminaries  (Gen.  i,  16;  Psa. 
cxxxvi,  7;  Jer.  xxxi,  35)  on  account  of  their  superior 
size  and  brilliancy ;  and  from  the  name  as  well  as  pe- 
riod of  the  latter  (H^J)  the  earliest  form  of  monthly 
designation  of  time  was  taken.  See  Month.  The 
Phcenicians,  Babylonians  (Chalda>ans),  and  Egyptians, 
whose  level  country  as  well  as  agricultural  or  naval  in- 
terests, and  especially  the  intense  brilliancy  of  their  sky 
by  night  (Hackett,  Illust.  of  Script,  p.  30),  inclined 
them  to  an  obser\*ation  of  the  heavens,  far  surpassed 
the  Hebrews  in  astronomical  knowledge  (see  Dioid.  Sic. 
i,  50,  69, 81 ;  ii,  31 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  8, 16 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i. 


19) ;  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  aaoertain  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  (Herod,  ii,  4).    See  Tkab. 

Under  the  name  of  stars  the  Hebrews  comprehend- 
ed all  constellations,  planets,  and  heavenly  bodies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sun  and  moon.  No  part  of  the 
visible  creation  exhibits  the  glory  of  the  Creator  moie 
illustriously  than  the  starry  heavens  (Psa.  viii,  8 ;  xix, 
1).  The  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  omnisdence 
of  Jehovah,  represents  him  as  taking  a  enrvey  of  tlio 
stars  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of  his  army,  and  know- 
ing the  name  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers  (cxlvii,  4). 
Among  the  Hebrews  stars  were  frequently  emploT:ed  as 
symbols  of  persons  in  eminent  stations^  Thoa  **tbe 
star  out  of  Jacob*'  designates  king  David,  the  founder 
of  the  Hebrew  dynasty,  according  to  others  the  Messi- 
ah (Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  see  Georgi,  De  Stdla  ex  Jacob 
[Regiom.  1701];  CotU,  ibid.  [Tub.  1750]);  the  eleven 
patriarchs  are  called  "  stars"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9) ;  so  alao 
**  stars"  denote  the  princes,  rulers,  and  nobles  of  the  earth 
(Dan.  viii,  10;  Rev.  vi,  13;  viii,  10,  11;  ix,  1;  xii,  4). 
Christ  is  called  the  "  Morning  Star,"  as  he  introduced 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  made  a  fuller  manifea- 
tation  of  tlie  truths  of  God  than  the  ancient  prophets, 
whose  predictions  were  now  accomplished  (xxii,  16). 
In  allusion  to  the  above  prophecy  in  Numbers,  the  in- 
famous Jewish  impostor  Bar-cocab,  or,  as  the  Rotnans 
called  him,  Bar-cocheba  (q.  v.),  who  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of ''Son  of 
a  star,"  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  he  were  the  star  oat 
of  Jacob;  but  this  false  Messiah  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor's  general,  Julius  Severus,  with  an  almost  in- 
credible number  of  his  deluded  followers.  Stars  were 
likewise  the  symbols  of  a  deity — '*The  star  of  your  god 
Chiun"  (Amos  v,  26).  Probably  the  figure  of  a  star  was 
fixed  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  a  false  god.  See 
Chiun. 

The  study  of  the  stars  very  early  in  the  East  (as 
eventually  in  the  West  likewise,  Oesar,  Bell.  GalL  vi, 
21)  led  to  star-worship  (Wisd.  xiii,  2) ;  in  fact,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldieans,  Assyrians,  and  an- 
cient Arabians  was  nothing  else  than  astrolatxy  (Mish- 
na,  Ahoda  Sara,  iv,  7),  although  at  first  this  relation  is 
not  so  apparent  (see  Wernsdorf,  De  Cultu  Astrorum 
[Gedan.  1746]).  Hence  the  Mosaic  law  sternly  warn- 
ed the  Israelites  against  this  idolatry  (Dent,  iv,  19; 
xvii,  3);  yet  they  at  length  (in  the  Assyrian  period) 
fell  into  it  (1  Kings  xxiii,  5,  12;  Jer.  xiv,  13;  Ezek. 
viii,  16;  Zeph.  i,  5).  The  account  given  of  it  by  Mai- 
monides  is  both  curious  and  instructive.  **  In  the  davs 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  sons  of  Adam  ened  with 
great  error,  and  their  error  was  this;  and  the  counsel 
of  the  wise  men  became  brutish,  and  Enos  himself  was 
of  them  that  erred.  They  said,  *  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  created  these  stars  and  spheres  to  govern  the 
world,  and  hath  set  them  on  high,  and  imparted  honor 
unto  them,  and  they  are  ministers  that  minister  before 
him,  it  is  meet  that  men  should  laud  and  magnify  and 
give  them  honor.* ...  So,  in  process  of  time,  the  glorious 
and  fearful  Name  was  forgotten  out  of  the  mouth  of 
all  living,  and  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  they  ac- 
knowledged him  not.  .  .  .  And  the  priests,  and  such 
like,  thought  there  was  no  God,  save  the  stars  and 
spheres,  for  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  likeness,  they 
made  their  images;  but  as  for  the  Rock  Everlasting, 
there  was  no  man  that  did  acknowledge  him  or  know 
him,  save  a  few  persons  in  the  world,  as  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, Noah,  Shem,  and  Heber ;  and  in  this  way  did  the 
world  walk  and  converse  till  that  pillar  of  the  world, 
Abraham  our  father,  was  bom."    See  Star-gazer. 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  modem  discoveries  respect- 
ing the  astral  bodies  may  not  be  uninteresting  here, 
especially  their  inconceivable  extent.  Astronomers  tdl 
us  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  distant  from  us 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles;  and  to  give  ua 
some  idea  of  that  mighty  interval  they  tell  us  that  a 
cannon-ball  flying  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an 
hour  would  not  reach  that  star  in  less  than  four  mill- 
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ion  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  Tcan;  and  that 
if  the  earthy  which  moves  with  the  velocity  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurled 
fW>m  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
that  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  its  journey  after  taking  all  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
velocity  of  light  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second  of  time;  so  that  in  coming  from 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  it  would  take  from 
three  to  twelve  years,  but  in  coming  from  one  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude  it  would  be  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  light  reached  the  earth.  They  tell  us,  further, 
what  the  reason  of  every  man  must  dispose  him  to  ad- 
mit, that  every  star  is  probably  a  sun  irradiating  its 
own  system  of  worlds;  that  the  distance  between  one 
star  and  another  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  nearest  of  them  and  our  earth ;  and 
that  their  instruments  enable  them  to  compute  not  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  those  radiant  orbs.  But 
that  number  may  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  whole ;  and  thus  our  earth  and  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  may  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  universe 
at  large  than  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of  sand  to 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  (See  Nichols,  A  rchitect. 
of  the  ffeavena,)    Sec  Ajstboxomy. 

STAR  IN  THE  East  (afrr^p  iv  ry  AvaroXfi  Matt,  ii, 
1).  The  evangelist  in  the  passage  cited  (ii,  1-12)  re- 
lates that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  there 
came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  after  the  newly  bom  King  of  the  Jews  in  order 
that  they  might  offer  him  presents  and  worship  him. 
A  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  guided  them 
to  the  house  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Having 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts 
— gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.    See  Messiah. 

1.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  by  theologians  in  general  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  per- 
son of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with 
due  attention.  Some  supernatural  light  resembling  a 
star  (perhaps  a  comet,  Origen,  CeU.  i,  58 ;  see  Ueyn, 
Sendtekreib,  etc.  [Brandenb.  1742] ;  opposed  by  Semler, 
Betckreib.  etc.  [Halle,  1743] ;  replied  to  by  Heyn,  Bro- 
gchiiren,  etc.  [BerL  1743])  had  appeared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  far  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  to  men 
who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena, 
conveying  to  their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  re- 
pair to  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a  new-bom 
king.  It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and  possibly 
priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  vrere  led  to 
expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infant 
At  all  events,  these  wise  men  were  Chaldaean  magL 
During  many  centuries,  the  magi  had  been  given  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  had  corrupted  and  disfig- 
ured their  scientific  knowledge  by  astrological  specula- 
tions and  dreams.  A  conviction  had  long  been  spread 
throughout  the  East  that  about  the  commencement  of 
our  »ra  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah, 
was  to  be  born  (Lucan,  i,  629;-  Sueton.  Cass,  88;  Seneca, 
Xat.  QucMt,  i,  1;  Joscphus,  H^ar,  vi,  6,  8;  Servius,  Ad 
Virff,  EcL  ix,  47 ;  Justin,  xxxvii,  2 ;  LampriiL  vlfec.  Sec, 
12).  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star,  dalculations  seem  to  have  led  the  as- 
trological astronomers  of  Mesopoumia  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  advent  of  this  king  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod, 
and  the  place  in  the  land  of  Judasa  (see  Tacit.  IIUU  v, 
13 ;  Sueton.  Vetp,  iv).  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  priests  and 
learned  men  who  could  naturally  best  inform  them, 
they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  reappeared  to  them 
and  preceded  them  {rpofiyiv  abrovQ),  until  it  took  up 
its  station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was 
(cctfc  tX^idv  iffTo^  iiravio  ov  ijv  ro  iraiSiov)*  The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural ;  forming  a  por- 


tion of  that  divine  pre-arrangement  whereby,  in  his 
deep  humiliation  among  men,  the  child  Jesus  was  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged  by  the  Father  as  his  beloved 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  Thus  the  lowly 
shepherds  who  kept  their  nightly  watch  on  the  plains 
near  Bethlehem,  together  with  all  that  remaiued  of 
the  highest  and  best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike 
the  partakers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  him  who 
was  "bora  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lonl."  Such  ia  substantially  the  account 
which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines  of  the  star 
of  the  magi.  The  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  the  unfriendly 
daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  difliculties  on  the  particulars 
involved  in  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Much  has  been 
written  by  friends  and  enemies  on  the  subjecL  The 
extreme  rationalistic  view  is  given  by  Strauss  (Lefteii 
Jem,  i,  249).    See  Jescs  Christ. 

2.  Latterly,  however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  the  subject.  The 
star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural, and  has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of  the 
above-named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  he 
would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tainty, the  very  difficult  and  obscure  point  of  the  An- 
nus Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results  of  his  calculations 
certainly  do,  on  the  first  impression,  seem  to  show  a 
very  specious  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
star  in  question.  We  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  what  celestial  phenomena  did  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Satum  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour*s 
birth,  and  then  to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail 
to  fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
Matthew.  (In  this  discussion  we  freel^buse  the  mate- 
rials afforded  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BihUy  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.) 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Satum  occurred  not  far  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in  Chaldoea  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  sun.  Kepler  made 
his  calculations  and  found  that  Jupiter  and  Satum  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  constellation  Pisces  (a  fish  is  the 
astrological  symbol  of  Judxea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in  748.  It 
appears  that  Jupiter  and  Satum  came  together  for  the 
first  time  on  May  20  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Fishes.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Satum  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  were,  near  midnight,  both  in  opposition  to 
the  sun — Satum  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter  in  the  fif- 
teenth degree — being  distant  from  each  other  about  a 
degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew  nearer.  On  Oct.  27 
there  was  a  second  donj unction  in  the  sixteenth  degree, 
and  on  Nov.  12  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In  the 
two  last  conjunctions  the  interval  between  the  planets 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree,  so  that  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  the  rays  of  the  one  planet  were  absorbed 
in  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  bodies  would  appear 
as  one.  The  two  planets  went  past  each  other  three 
times,  came  very  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  with  each  oth- 
er, as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 

It  is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
like  the  magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from  the 
uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that  some 
great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  East,  these  magi  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Jerusalem.    Supposing  them 
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to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May,  B.C.  7,  upon  a  Jour- 
ney for  which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to  require 
at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were  observcil  to 
separate  slowly  until  the  end  of  July,  when,  their  mo- 
tions becoming  retrograde,  they  again  came  into  con- 
junction by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for 
it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller  and 
much  less  conspicuous  companion,  Saturn.  This  glori- 
ous spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for  several 
days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  reassuming  a  direct  motion, 
Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn  just  as  the  magi  may  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  holy  city.  To  complete  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset 
the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hanging, 
as  it  w^ere,  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Bethle- 
hem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena  thus 
described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion  to 
the  contrary  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unaccounta- 
ble for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  as- 
tronomers, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  de- 
scribed the  two  planets  as  wearing  the  appearance  of 
one  bright  but  diffused  light  to  persons  having  weak 
eyes  (ii,  407).  Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  in- 
flicted upon  the  magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had 
they  possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been  even  twen- 
ty times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two  stars  mnst 
have  been  apparent ;  Saturn,  moreover,  rather  confusing 
than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  his  companion.  This 
forced  blending  of  the  two  lights  into  one  by  Dr.  Ideler 
was  still  further  improved  by  dean  Alford  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Tes- 
tament, who,  indeed,  restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  magi, 
but  represents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
surpassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly  at 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced 
the  Rev.  Charles  Pritcbard,  honorable  secretary'  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxv),  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris 
of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the  sun  from 
May  to  December,  B.C.  7.  The  result  was  to  confirm 
the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during  the 
above  period,  though  somewhat  to  modify  the  dates  as- 
signed to  them  by  Dr.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have 
been  obtained  by  Encke,  and  a  December  conj miction 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  astronomer  royal.  No  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so  cer- 
tainly ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 

AVe  will  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent,  or, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent,  the  De- 
cember conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating  an  illusion ; 
but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth  rather  than  of  a  pict- 
ure, however  beautiful. 

(er.)  We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  any  system  of 
astrology  as  held  by  the  magi  in  question;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological 
reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  seven 
months'  journey.  As  to  the  widely  spread  and  preva- 
lent expectation  of  some: powerful  personage  about  to 
show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact  of  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Jo- 


sephuB.  But  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  observed 
that  all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expectation  as  apply- 
ing to  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  seventy- 
five  years,  or  two  generations,  after  the  conjunctions  in 
question  1  The  well-known  and  often-quoted  worda  of 
Tacitus  are,  ^  eo  ipso  tempore;"  of  Suetonius,  "eo  tem- 
pore ;"  of  Josephus,  "  Kard.  rbv  roipov  Uiivop  ;**  all 
pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  B.C.  7.  Seeing,  then, 
that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy  expecta- 
tion as  prevailing  in  B.C  7,  it  can  have  formed  no  rea- 
son for  the  departure  of  the  magi.  Furthermore,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  Februar>'  of  B.C.  66  (Pritchaid, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  voL 
xxv),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in 
the  constellation  of  Pisces,  closer  than  the  one  on  Dee, 
4,  B.(X  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological  reasons  alone  im- 
peUed  the  magi  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  latter 
instance,  similar  considerations  would  have  impelled 
their  fathers  to  take  the  same  journey  fifty-nine  years 
before. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  magi  did  undertake  the 
journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  conjunction  of  December,  B.C.  7,  can  on  any 
reasona\^le  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions in  Matt,  ii,  9.  The  circumstances  are  as  follows : 
On  Dec  4  the  sun  set  at  Jenisalem  at  5  P.  M.  Suppos- 
ing the  magi  to  have  then  commenced  their  journey  to 
Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull 
and  somewhat  distant  companion  one  and  a  half  bouf 
distant  from  the  meridian  in  a  south-east  direction,  and 
decidedly  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they 
came  to  Rachel's  tomb  (see  Robinson,  BiU.  lies,  ii,  568) 
the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them  on  the  merid- 
ian, and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the 
maps  of  Van  de  Yelde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village 
(see  Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  tomb  S. 
b°  £.+8<^  declension =S.  18^  E.  The  road  then  ukes 
a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  west- 
em  ext^mity ;  the  planet^  therefore,  would  now  be  on 
their  right  hands,  and  a  little  behind  them :  the  "  st«r,'* 
therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  go  "  before  them"  as  « 
guide.  Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  be- 
came phj'sically  impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over 
any  house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was 
now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57^.  Ad  they  ad- 
vanced, the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,  and  under  no 
circumstances  could  it  be  said  to  stand  *'  over"  (jva- 
va>)  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  were.  Thus  the  two  heavenly 
bodies  altogether  fail  to  fulfil  either  of  the  conditions 
implied  in  the  words  irpoifytv  avrovc  or  iurd^  kx-a- 
vfti.  A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance  to 
be  near;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57^  could  appear  to 
stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  observer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  if  the  magi  had  left  the  Jaffa  Gate  before  sunset, 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  plaueta  at  the  outset; 
and  if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  "star''  would 
have  been  a  more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  which  has  fas- 
cinated so  many  writers  vanishes  before  the  more  per- 
fect daylight  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  proposed  for 
an  explanation  of  the  guidance  to  Bethlehem.  The  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  however,  may  have  incited  them 
in  part  to  their  visit  to  Judsoa. 

Kepler's  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  essay  De  Je$m 
Christi  Servatoris  S^ostri  Vera  Anno  NatalitiOf  and 
more  fully  in  De  Vero  A  nno  quo  jEtemus  Dei  Fiiius 
Humanam  Naturam  Assumpsit  (Frankil  1614).  His 
view  was  taken  up  and  presented  with  approbation  to 
the  literary  world  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  bishop  MUnter  (Jkr  Stem  der  Weisen  [Copenh. 
1827]).  It  also  gained  approval  from  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer Schubert,  of  Petersburg  (FermwcA/c  Schrif- 
ten  [Stuttg.  1828]).    The  learned  and  accurate  Ideler 
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(HcBudb,  der  Chnmoioffie,  ii,  899  sq.)  reviewed  the  en- 
tire subject  and  signitied  his  agreement.  Hase  and  De 
Wette,  however,  have  stated  objections.  A  recent  writ- 
er of  considerable  merit,  Wieseler  {Ckronolog,  Synop*  der 
4  Evangelien  [Hamb.  1843]),  has  applied  this  theory  of 
Kepler*s  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  that  he  has 
made  from  some  Chinese  astronomical  tables,  which 
show  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  750  a  comet  appeared  in 
the  heavens  and  was  visible  for  seventy  days.  Wiese- 
Icr's  opinion  is  that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  ex- 
cited and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their 
guiding-star  was  the  comet.  A  modem  writer  of  great 
ability  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  has  suggested  the  antithesis 
to  Kepler*s  speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  magi, 
viz.  that  the  star  was  visible  to  the  magi  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem,  the  journey 
of  the  magi  thither  was  no  secret  whispered  in  a  comer. 
Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly  light,  standing  as  a 
beacon  of  glory  over  the  place  where  the  young  child 
was,  be  concealed  from  all  eyes  but  theirs,  aud  form  no 
part  in  that  series  of  wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart?  A  writer  in  the  Joum. 
of  Sac,  LiL  April,  1857,  argues  that  the  magi  found  the 
infant  Christ  at  Nazareth,  not  at  Bethlehem ;  but  this 
is  opposed  to  the  indications  of  the  narrative.  See 
Bethlehbx. 

The  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
are  referred  to  by  AValch,  Biblioth,  TheoL  ii,  422  sq. ; 
Thiess,  Krit,  Comment,  ii,  350  sq.;  Yolbeding,  Index 
Programmatum^  p.  14 ;  Ekner,  in  the  Symb.  Liter.  Brem, 
I,  ii,  42  sq.  Additional  monographs  to  those  there  or 
above  cited  are  the  following :  Reccaid,  De  Stella  qua 
Magis  ApparuU  (Regiom.  1766);  Kepler,  Die  Weitten 
tiua  d.  Orient,  in  the  Rintehck,  A  nzeig,  1770,  p.  4 ;  Sommel, 
De  Stella  Nati  Regie  Judmor,  (Lond.  1771) ;  Velthusen, 
Der  Stem  d,  Weisen  (Hamb.  1783) ;  Thiess,  Die  Magier 
und  ihr  Stem  (ibid.  1790) ;  Anger,  Der  Stem  d,  Weiten 
(Leips.  1847) ;  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  (Lond, 
1850).     See  Maoi. 

STAR,  GoLDBX,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  an  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  liturgy,  and  is  a  star  of 
precious  metal  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  is  placed 
on  the  paten  to  cover  the  host  and  support  a  veil  from 
contact  with  the  cucharist.  It  recalls  the  mystic  star 
of  the  magi,  and  b  called  the  Asteriscus.  lu  the  Latin 
Church  it  is  a  vessel  for  the  exhibition  of  the  host  at 
the  communion  of  the  pope  on  Easter-day.  One  with 
twelve  rays  is  used  to  cover  the  paten  when  carried  by 
the  cardinal -deacon  to  communicate  the  eucharist  to 
the  pope. — ^Walcott,  Sac»  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Starck,  JTohann  August,  a  German  Cryptocath- 
olic,  was  bom  in  1741,  at  Schwerin,  where  his  father 
was  preacher,  and  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  at  the 
same  time  entering  zealously  the  order  of  Freemasons 
there.  After  a  visit  of  several  years  at  St,  Petersburg, 
he  travelled,  in  1765,  over  England,  and  finally  went  to 
Paris,  but  returned  in  1768  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1769 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Konigsberg,  and  for  several  years  served  as  court- 
preacher,  becoming  professor  and  doctor  of  theology  in 
1776.  He  afterwards  fell  into  disrepute  as  unorthodox, 
in  consequence  of  several  publications  (for  which  see 
Herzog,  Reol-EncgUop,  s.  v.),  and  after  becoming  suc- 
cessively professor  of  philosophy  at  Mitau  (1777)  and 
court-preacher  at  Darmstadt  (1781),  he  finally  adopted 
Roman  Catholic  associations,  and  died  in  1816,  with  the 
apparatus  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  his  house. 

Starolc,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theologi- 
an, was  born  OcL  10, 1680,  at  Hildesheim,  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Giessen,  was  appointed  in  1715  as  pastor  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  died  July  17, 1756.  He  is  widely 
known  throngh  his  Tagliches  I/andbuch  inguten  und  boien 
Tagen  (Frankf.  1727 ;  48th  ed.  1870)  and  Morgen^  und 
A  hendcmda^ieiifrwAmer  Christen  aufalle  Tage  im  Jakre 
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(9th  ed.  1862).  He  also  pnblished  other  devotional  books, 
and  Commeniariiu  in  Prophetam  Ezeehielem  (Frankf. 
1731).  See  TheoL  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold, 
Bild,  TheoL  ii,  1256  sq.;  FUrst,  BiN.  Jud.  iii,  878;  Winer, 
i/andbuch  der  theoL  Literature  i,  220;  ii,  890, 893,  788; 
Kochy  Gesch,d.deutsch,Kirchenliedes/i\%^QBq.    (a  P.) 

Star-gazer  (0*^23*132  mn,  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  an  astro- 
nomical observer,  for  which  the  Chaldieans  were  famous. 
See  AsTBOsoMY.  In  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 11,  the  pro- 
fessed astrologers  or  calculators  of  nativities  {Gazerin'f 
Chald.  'p"?J J,  "  soothsayers")  are  named.  (The  term 
there  rendered  "astrologers,"  a'^B^K,  ashshaphim', 
means  conjecturers  only.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  80,  31) 
says  of  the  Chaldosans, "  They  assert  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which 
they  name  interpreters;  so  called  because,  while  the 
other  stars  have  a  fixed  path,  they  alone,  by  forming 
their  own  course,  show  what  things  will  come  to  pass, 
thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to 
those  who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  setting,  and  also 
by  their  color.  Sometimes  they  show  heavy  winds,  at 
others  rains,  at  others  excess  of  heat.  The  appearance 
of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  earthquakes,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, anything  extraordinary,  has,  in  their  opinion,  an 
injurious  or  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  nations  and 
countries,  but  kings  and  even  common  individuals;  and 
they  consider  that  those  stars  contribute  very  much  of 
good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  these  things,  and  of  the 
study  of  the  stars,  they  think  they  know  accurately  the 
events  that  befall  mortals."  Comets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  heralds  of  evil  tidings  (Josephus,  War, 
vi,  5, 3).  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold  astrology 
in  honor  (Niebuhr,  Bed,  p.  120),  and  stipendiary  astrol- 
ogers form  a  part  of  their  court  (Kiimpfer,  Anwm,  p.  57, 
82).    See  AsTaoix>GY. 

Stark,  Andre'W,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Slamannan,  County  of  Stirling,  Scot- 
land, Aug.  8, 1791,  of  pious  parents  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  a  very  early  age  Andrew  manifested  a  love  of  study ; 
he  re(»ived  his  first  instructions  in  Latin  in  his  own 
parish  school,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Falkirk,  and  afterwards  to  a  school  at  Denny 
Loanhead.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  which  he  attended  for  six  successive 
winters,  graduating  in  April,  1811,  with  the  degree  of 
AM.  After  leaving  the  university  he  taught  a  public 
school  near  Falkirk  with  great  success  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
seminary  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Kev.  Prof.  Paxton.  Upon  leaving  the  seminaiy 
he  went  to  liondon  (Chelsea),  where  he  engaged  as  a 
classical  teacher  in  a  boarding-school,  under  the  Rer« 
Weeden  Butler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Capt.  Frederick  ftlarryat,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was- 
one  of  his  pupils.  Providential  circumstances  and  care- 
ful reflection  directed  him  to  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
soon  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  EdinbargK 
Hb  first  sermon  was  preached  Oct.  26, 1817,  in  the  put- 
pit  of  his  cousin,  Rev.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Denny  lioanhcad  ; 
and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  he  preached  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  in  the  same  pulpit.  Hie  5rst 
settlement  as  pastor  was  over  the  congr^^stkMi  of  South 
Shields,  Sept.  16,  1818;  but  after  a  few  months  he  re- 
signed, and  the  Vtet^ytery  reluctantly  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation,  June  14, 1819.  For  a  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Frederick 
Vane.  In  June,  1820,  he  proceeded  once  more  ta  London, 
and  near  the  end  of  August  embarked  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  OcL  6.  He  came  to  this  country 
without  any  fixed  purpose  ta  to  employnnent,  willing  to 
teach  or  preach  as  Providence  might  seem  to  direct. 
For  a  year  he  preached  occasionally,  and  superintended 
the  studies  of  two  or  three  boys,  the  sons  of  wealthy 
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gentleinen  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Dr.  Mason,  who 
was  then  president  of  Dickinson  College,  proposed  to 
him  to  become  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  lie 
was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  this  proposal;  but  just  at 
this  time  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  de- 
vote his  life  wholly  to  the  ministry.  The  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church  (then  in  Nassau  Street,  afterwards 
in  Grand  Street,  and  now  in  Thirty-fourth  Street)  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  had  lately  lost  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  invited  Mr.  Stark  at  tirst  to  be- 
come their  stated  supply,  and  soon  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, and  he  was  installed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1822. 
Under  his  care  the  Church  grew,  by  gradual  and  health- 
fid  accessions,  and  became  distinguished  for  its  stability. 
He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  about  the  year  1844  or  1845.  Dr.  Stark 
labored  incessantly  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people;  many  sought  his  counsel  and  advice  in 
their  worldly  affairs,  and  some  who  became  wealthy  at- 
tributed their  success  to  his  judicious  advice  and  assist- 
ance. He  securetl  both  the  respect  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  on  many  occasions  manifested  their  high  regard 
for  him  by  the  roost  delicate  and  kindly  acts.  Dr.  Stark 
had  naturally  a  good  constitution,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  violent  fever  in  London  before  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  At  length  he  became  so  enfeebled 
that  his  physician  nrged  him  to  make  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive countr}',  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  England 
July  3, 1 849.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  his  symp- 
toms became  much  more  unfavorable,  and  he  died  Sept. 
18, 1849,  at  Denny  Loanhead,  in  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
the  lie  v.  Dr.  Stark.  His  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  and  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetcr>'.  In  person 
Dr.  Stark  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
graceful  proportion ;  his  high  forehead  and  dark  piercing 
eyes  indicated  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  In 
manner  he  was  dignified  and  courteous,  yet  pleasing  and 
afTable.  To  a  stranger  he  might  seem  distant  and  re- 
served, but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  liad  his  con- 
fidence found  him  frank  and  cordiaL  He  never  professed 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  shams 
in  all  their  forms.  As  a  scholar  he  had  few  superiors. 
In  the  classics,  in  history,  theolog}',  philosophy,  and  in 
general  literature,  he  was  competent  to  fill  the  chair  of 
a  professor.  Such  was  his  familiarity  with  Homer's 
Iliad  that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  last  copy  of 
it  were  lost  from  the  world,  he  thought  he  could  repro- 
duce it  without  much  difficulty.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
not  an  orator,  in  the  popular  sense,  yet  he  had  the  power 
of  securing  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  made  most 
careful  preparation ;  in  earl}'  life  he  wrote  out  his  ser- 
mons in  full,  and  committed  them  to  roeroor^';  but  later 
he  usually  ^vrote  very  full  outlines  of  his  sermons,  study- 
ing his  subject  with  great  care,  rendering  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  In  expository  preaching  he  had 
few  equals.  His  correct  learning  and  superior  culture, 
his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  enabled  him  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  truths  which  he  proclaimed  with  peculiar  apt- 
ness, beauty,  and  power.  His  preaching  was  calculated 
to  awaken  sinners  to  though tfulaess,  and  make  enlight- 
ened and  stable  Christians;  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  solemn  and  impressive ;  his  fen'or  and  unction  con- 
vinced every  hearer  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  felt 
what  he  uttered.  As  a  pastor  ho  was  conscientiously 
faithful,  and  watched  with  tender  care  the  fiock  over 
which  God  had  placed  him  as  overseer.  He  was  prompt 
in  aU  his  engagements,  and  never  failed  to  fulfil  an  ap- 
pointment. He  was  more  frequently  seen  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  than  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich ;  he  formed 
his  estimate  of  men  not  by  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  by 
their  worth,  and  especially  by  their  piety.  The  worthy 
poor  and  the  distressed  found  in  him  a  tender  sympathy 
and  a  firm  friend.  He  was  generous,  but  unostentatious 
in  his  charities,  keeping  his  benefactions  a  profound  se- 
cret. His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was  in  keeping 
with  his  high  calling;  he  was  a  living  epistle  known 


and  read  of  all  men,  a  noble  Christian  gentleman,  and  a 
faithful  ambassador  for  Christ.  Dr.  Stark  was  married 
May  8,  1823,  to  EUeu,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
McKie,  of  New  York.  They  had  five  children — three 
daughteiB  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  son,  John  H.,  waa 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849,  and  subsequently 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  had  the  position  of  surgeon  under  the  govemnaent 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Bebellion ;  the  eldest  daughter  ia 
married  to  the  liev,  Andrew  Shiland.  Dr.  Stark  was 
an  ornate  and  instructive  writer,  and,  when  he  chose, 
both  sharp  and  racy.  Some  of  his  productions  may  be 
mentioned:  Charitable  Kxertitms  an  Etidtnct  of  a  Gror 
cioiu  State,  a  sermon:— i4  Metiical  Vfrtion  of  the  Psalmt 
of  David  Defended: — A  Biography  of  Rev,  J  ame*  WkUe, 
prefixed  to  the  JSermons  of  the  latter: — A  Lecture  on 
Marriage: — Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  bg  the  Auociate 
PreAytery  of  Albany^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Auociate  Conr- 
ffregation  of  Grand  Street : — A  JJisiory  of  the  Sece$nom, 
published  in  the  Auociate  Preibytaian  Magazine^  to 
which  publication  he  contributed  largely.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Stark,  Heinxich  Benedict,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  in  1672,  and  died  July  18, 
1727.  He  wn>te,  pI'STp'n  *li  X,  Lvx  Grammatica  I/ebrai- 
cce  ex  Clarist.  hvjus  Lingua  Luminibus,  etc  (2d  ed.  Lipe. 
1705,  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Bosseck,  1764):— Lvo:  Ac^ 
cenhtationis  Uebraica  (ibid.  1707) : — Ifibraismi  Eiymoh^ 
gici  (ibid.  1709) : — Noia  Selecia  in  Loca  Dubia  ac  DificSL 
Peni^  Jo8^  etc.  (ibid.  1714).  See  FUrst,  liibL  Jud.  iii, 
878;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  115, 196, 
240,  268;  ii,  788;  Steiuschneider,  Bibliogr.  JlandbucA^ 
p.  136.     (B.  P.) 

Btark,  Jedediah  Latbrop,  a  Dutch  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  March  6, 1798b 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1818.  He  spent  two  years  in  theological  study,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  West 
Parish  Church  (Congregational)  in  Brattle  borough,  Vr., 
where  he  preached  for  fourteen  years  (1820-84),  and 
then  removed  to  Buel,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Church 
in  that  place  eight  years  (1834-42).  In  1842  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
sixteen  years  (1842-58).  The  last  four  years  of  his  life 
he  was  unable  to  perform  much  ministerial  service  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
18,1862.    (J.CS.) 

Static,  MarkT*.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  was  cdii« 
cated  at  Essex,  England,  graduateid  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  1821,  studied  theology  at  the  same  university, 
was  licensed  by  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  extended  his  studies,  attending  lectures 
at  the  University  of  France  as  well  as  at  Berlin.  In 
1833  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  was  soon  after  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  congregations  at  Ancaster  and 
Dundas.  He  occupied  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  last 
synod  held  before  the  division  of  the  Church  in  Canada, 
and  of  the  first  Free  Church  Synod  in  Kingston  in  1844. 
In  1861,  when  the  j*  union"  of  the  churches  of  Canada 
was  consummated,  it  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  In 
1862,  on  account  of  infirm  health,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  died  Jan.  24, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  IHst,  A  Imanac, 
1867,  p.  483. 

Starke,  Christopii,  a  German  divine,  was  bora 
March  21, 1684,  at  Freienwalde,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1744, 
as  pastor  primarius  at  Dricsen,  in  the  Neumark.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  editor  of  Synopsis  Bibliotheca  />«- 
geticat  in  V,  et  N,  Testamentum  (1783-41,  9  vols.;  repub- 
lished at  Beriin  1865-68).  See  TheoL  Unirersal-Lex. 
s.  V. ;  Fnrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  378;  Winer,  Handb,  der  theoL 
Literatur,  i,  1 86 ;  ii,  788.     (B.  P.) 

Btarkodder,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  monstroos 
giant  of  Danish  race  who  is  said  to  iiave  had  eight 
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bands.  He  became  celebrated  tbronghout  the  world 
on  account  of  hia  Titanic  deeds,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
2oO  years. 

Starobradtzi  is  the  official  name  of  a  numerous 
class  of  Russian  dissenters  who  called  themselves  Jitaro' 
vertxi.    See  Russian  Sects,  §  i,  4. 

Starr,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  recommended  and  admitted  into  the 
Oneida  Conference,  September,  1834.  He  continued  in 
the  active  ministry  until  his  superannuation,  about 
1860.  He  was  killed  by  the  cars  being  thrown  from 
the  track  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  March  28, 
I860.  He  served  once  as  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Starr  was  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary gifts,  and  very  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1865,  p.  69. 

Starr,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1826.  He  was  con- 
verted when  ten  years  of  age;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1846,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  In  1849.  Early  in  1850  he  turned  his  steps 
westward,  and,  under  Dr.  Bullard,  began  his  labors  as  a 
city  missionary  in  St.  Louis ;  was  ordained  and  installed 
by  Lexington  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Weston,  Mo.,  Nov.  17,  1850.  While  in  Weston  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be- 
gan to  be  agitated.  On  a  vbit  to  Auburn  he  took  oc- 
casion to  lay  the  facts  in  his  possession,  on  this  question, 
before  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  and  afterwards  before 
Horace  Greeley,  but  these  gentlemen  regarded  them 
'* as  idle  tales."  Mr.  Greeley,  however,  admitted  into  the 
columns  of  his  paper  (the  Trihune)  two  articles  which 
Mr.  Starr  wrote  on  this  subject.  In  1853  Starr  wrote 
a  pamphlet  styled  Letters  for  the  People  on  the  Present 
CrisiSf  which  his  father  had  privately  printed,  and 
mailed  from  N6w  York  to  all  the  foremost  men  and 
newspapers  of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  political 
heavens  was  becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more 
threatening.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
May  25,  1854.  The  Platte  County  Self-defensive  As- 
sociation, composed  chiefly  of  planters,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  banishing  from  Weston  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  all  the  open  and  suspected  friends 
of  freedom.  Another  association  was  soon  formed  and 
called  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  sole  reliance  of  which  was 
upon  deeds  of  violence.  The  elders  of  his  Church  now 
advised  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  and  his  family 
left  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1855.  He  now  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Educational  Society,  and  to  him  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  is  indebted  for  a  very  large  share 
of  its  endowments  and  popularity.  In  June,  1862,  he 
resigned  this  agency  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
ChuTCh  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  in  April,  1865,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1867.  Mr.  Starr  was  characterized 
by  his  strong  conviction  of  principle  and  duty.  He 
was  thorough,  fearless,  untiring,  and  large-hearted. 
See  Plumlev,  Presb,  Church,  etc.  p.  400;  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  227.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Starr,  John^^alcott,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  9, 1848.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1871,  and  at  the  Hew  Haven 
Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  Soon  after  graduation 
he  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in  the  town  of  Stratton, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  town  of 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  Hampshire  to  preach 
in  West  Stewartstown.  He  was  ordained  to  this  work 
June  18, 1875.  His  labors  were  of  a  short  period,  and 
he  was  early  called  to  his  reward.  Young,  and  his  life 
full  of  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Church,  he 
was  called  to  labor  in  a  higher  sphere.  He  died  in 
1875,     (W.P.S.) 

Starr,  John  Wesley  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  Aug.  7, 1806,  and  aasociated  himself  with 
the  Churoh  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  Sept.  17, 1830,  and  in  1833  was  admitted 
into  the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1839  be  was  tran»- 
ferred  to  the  Alabama  Conference;  superannuated  in 
1848;  agent  for  the  Oak  Bowery  Female  Institute  in 
1849;  in  1866  again  superannuated,  and  so  remained 
until  his  death,  in  Bibb  County,  Feb.  24,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  3/.  E,  Church, 
iSoK<A,1870,p.4S8. 

Starr,  John  Wesley  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Henry 
County,  Ga.,  Oct.  28, 1830,  and  was  converted  in  1841. 
I  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  Ga. ;  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1852,  and  sent  to 
Mobile,  where  he  died  within  a  year.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  JS.  Church,  South,  1853, 
p.  479. 

Starr,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Eilentown,  N.  C., 
May  7,  1793.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-two, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference,  Janua- 
ry, 1816.  In  1843-44  he  was  a  supernumerary ;  active 
in  1845 ;  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel  from  1846  to 
1848;  and  in  1850  became  again  a  supemumerar>'. 
After  serving  as  colporteur  two  months,  he  acted  for 
three  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  then  of  the  Virginia  Colonization  Society  till 
the  dose  of  1858.  -He  was  supemumerary  with  appoint- 
ment from  1862  to  1864,  when  he  became  superannuated, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  near  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C.,  Feb.  14. 1867.  See  Minutes  of  A  miual 
Conferences  of  the  M,  A'.  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  102. 

Stars,  Seven,  the  Great  Bear,  which  never  sets,  and 
is  the  emblem  of  the  everhisting  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Rev.  i,  20). 

Stata  Mater,  a  Roman  divinity  to  whom  an 
image  was  dedicated  in  the  foram,  and  whose  rites  con- 
sisted in  the  lighting  of  fires  nightly  before  her  image. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  protectress  against  damage  by 
fire,  and  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  wife  of  Vulcan  or 
identical  with  the  goddess  Vesta, 

State  and  Church.    See  Ciil'bcii  and  State. 

Stater  (orariip',  \a\g,  stater;  A.  V.  "a  piece  of 
money;"  margin,  "sUtcr"),  a  coin  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Gneco-Roman  period.     See  Money. 

1.  The  term  stater,  from  "mrrifii,  to  stand,  is  held  to 
signify  a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard  coins  of 
gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters  were  di- 
drachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic  talents, 
which,  in  this^lenomination,  differ  only  about  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Daric  staters,  or 
Darics  (jrraTtipiQ  AapuKoi,  £iapiiKOi),  the  famous  Per- 
sian gold  pieces  [see  Daric],  and  those  of  Croesus 
(Kpourciot);  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electmm  staters  were  coined  by  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Cyzicus  (trrar/ypfc  Kvniinji'oi,  KwJtjeijvoOi 
which  weigh  about  248  grains.  They  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  mixed  in  the  proportion,  according  to  ancient  au- 
thority—for we  believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been 
analyzed— of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver  (Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat,  xxxiii,  4, 23).  Tlie  gold  was  alone  reckoned 
in  the  value,  fur  it  is  said  (Dcmusth.  in  Phorm.  p.  914) 
that  one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms;  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  (Xenoph.  A  nab,  i,  7,8)  to 
20  (20 :  132 ::  28 :  184 +,  or  I  of  a  Cyzicene  sUter).  Th  is 
stater  was  thus  of  184+  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  di- 
drachm  of  the  i£ginetan  talent.  The  staters  of  Croe- 
sus, which  were  the  oldest  gold  coins  that  came  to 
Greece  (Herod,  i,  54),  have  about  the  same  weight  as 
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the  darica,  i.  c.  128  grains  troy.  Other  staters  are  men- 
tioned as  being  in  circulation  in  Greece;  those  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  which  in  all  specimens  hitherto  seen  have  ex- 
actly the  weight  of  a  daric ;  of  Phocsea  (Thucyd.  iv, 
52 ;  Demosth.  in  BaoL  p.  1019) ;  of  Corinth  (Polluz, 
iv,  174 ;  ix,  80) ;  and  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  issued  them  of  the  weight 
of  Attic  didrachms.  Thus  far  the  stater  is  always  a  di- 
drachro.  In  silver,  however,  the  term  was  in  later 
times  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens  (Phot  a.  v. 
2ra7^p ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  FXaOjcec  AavpiuyriKat),  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides  the  tetradrachm  bore  the  name  of  stater 
(Thucyd.  iii,  70,  Dr.  Arnold's  note).  The  term  stater 
was  also  applied  to  the  gold  tetradrachros  (commonly 
called  octodrachms)  of  the  Ptolemies  (Josephu8,^n&  iii, 
8, 2).  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomination  of 
both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply  either  ft  di- 
drachm  or  a  tetradrachm.    See  Didrachm. 

2.  In  the  New  Test,  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute-money. 
At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  didrachms  (ol  ra 
ci^pax/ia  XafipdvovTiQ)  asked  Peter  whether  his  mas- 
ter paid  the  didrachms.  The  didrachm  refen  to  the 
yearly  tribute  paid  by  every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
and  modern  commentators  that  the  civil  tribute  is  here 
referred  to;  but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our 
Lord*s  reason  for  freedom  from  the.pajrment  seems  to 
be  completely  missed.  The  sum  was  half  a  shekel, 
called  by  the  Sept  to  ijfiitTv  tov  didpax/iov.  The  plain 
inference  would  therefore  be  that  the  receivers  of  sacred 
tribute  took  their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight 
of  metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  half. 
See  Shekel.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that  as  the 
coined  equivalent  of  this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the 
evangelist  was  a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of 
each  person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac- 
count], the  term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  di- 
drachms. This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  Joseph  us,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews  instead 
of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the  treasury'  of  the 
Temple  (Ifar,  vii,  6,  6).  But  this  passage  loses  its 
force  when  we  remember  that  the  common  current  sil- 
ver coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that 
in  which  the  civil  tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius, 
the  tribute-money,  then  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic 
drachm.  It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of 
the  term  didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed 
in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  Sept  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  Matthew's 
(iospcL  To  return  to  the  narrative.  Peter  was  com- 
manded to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to  the  collectors  of 
tribute  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt  xvii,  24-27). 
The  stater  must  here  mean  a  silver  tetradrachm ;  and 
the  only  tetradrachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekeL  It  is  ob- 
servable, in  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
evangelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms,  or 
staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had  two  didrachms 
been  found  by  Peter,  the  receivers  of  tribute  would 
scarcely  have  taken  them ;  and,  no  doubt  the  ordinary 
coin  paid  was  that  miraculously  supplied.  The  tetra- 
drachms of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  during  the  1st  century' 
were  always  of  pure  sUver,  but  afterwards  the  coinage 
became  greatly  debased,  though  Antioch  continued  to 
strike  tetradrachros  to  the  8d  century,  but  they  grad- 
ually depreciated.  It  was  required  (Poole,  Hist,  of  Jew. 
Coinaffe,  p.  240)  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  in  full 
weight,  and  therefore  the  date  of  the  gospel  must  be  of 
a  time  when  staters  of  pure  silver  were  current. — 
Smith ;  Kitto.    Sec  Silver^  Piece  of. 


States  of  the  Churcb,  called  also  The  Papal 
Statftf  was  the  name  given  to  the  dominions  formerly 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome.  These  states  occupied  the 
central  part  of  Italy,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic,  bounded  south  by  Naples,  and  north  by 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Austrian  pos6e8Bion&  The 
territory  included  twenty  provinces,  six  of  which,  called 
Legations,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  legate,  and  four- 
teen, called  Delegations,  were  administered  by  dignita- 
ries of  lower  degree.  The  number  of  square  miles  was 
15^1;  population,  8,124,688,  including  about  lOXMK) 
regular  clergy  or  monks,  8000  nuns,  and  about  32,000 
secular  clergy. 

The  central  government  was  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  pope  for  the  time  being  was  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  the  States ;  he  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministen 
and  a  council  of  state,  over  each  of  which  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state  presided.  The  congregation  or  board 
called  "Sacra  Consulta,*'  consisting  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  superintended  the  administration  of  the  pror^ 
inces,  and  was  also  a  court  of  appeals  for  criminal  mftt- 
ters.  The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  exerted  over 
these  states,  derived  its  origin  from  his  spiritual  power, 
and  the  following  is,  in  brief,  its  history.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  Rome  retained  its  municipal 
government,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  Fnesal,  was 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clerg^',  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  the  choice  waacon- 
iirmed  by  the  Eastern  emperor.  In  726  pope  Gregory 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  Byzantine  crown, 
which  act  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  temporal  sovereignty.  Rome  now  governed  itself 
as  an  independent  commonwealth,  forming  alliances 
with  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  and  with  the 
Longobards;  the  pope  generally  being  the  mediator  of 
these  transactions.  Pepin,  having  defeated  Astolpbus, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  obliged  him  not  only  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  the  exarohate  of 
Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  "  to  the  Holy  Church  of 
God  and  the  Roman  republic."  Pepin's  son,  Charle- 
magne, confirmed  and  enlarged  the  donation.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  these  times  was  very 
little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  by  the  republican 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  imperial 
power,  which  regained  the  ascendency  whenever  the 
emperor  visited  Rome.  In  1063  the  pope  obtained  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  by  aid  of  the  Normans,  and  the 
fiefs  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  in  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  Tuscany,  by  her  will  dated  1102.  Severe  struggles 
as  to  authority  over  the  Papal  States  ensued  between 
Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  between  Innocent  III, 
Henry  VI,  and  Otho  IV;  and  it  was  not  until  1278  that 
pope  Nicholas  III  induced  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsburg  to 
acknowledge  him  a  free  sovereign,  thereby  establishing 
the  Papal  States  as  an  independent  empire.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  States  was  increased  under  Julius  II  by 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Reggio ;  in  1598  by  Ferrara, 
Comacchio,  and  the  Romagna;  in  1623  by  Urbino ;  and 
in  1650  by  Romiglionc  and  the  duchy  of  Castro.  It 
underwent  some  change  during  the  wan  of  Napoleon, 
being  at  one  time  entirely  incorporated  with  France. 
In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  pope  Pius  IX,  after  a  series  of  liberal 
concessions  to  his  subjects,  appointed  a  ministty,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  count  Rossi,  and  granted  a  constitu- 
tional parliament,  consisting  of  ninety-nine  memben 
popularly  elected.  But  the  democratic  element  was 
unsatisfied,  and  count  Rossi  was  assassinated,  Nor.  15, 
1848.  The  pope  fled  to  Gaeta  (Nov.  25)  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Naples.  A  pro- 
visional junta  was  instituted  in  Rome,  and  a  constituent 
assembly  called,  which  proclaimed  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  declared  the  pope  divested  of  all  tem- 
poral power  (Feb.  8, 1849).  The  pope  protested  and 
the  great  Catholic  powers  interfered  in  his  behalf. 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples  sent  troops  to  support  his 
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rights,  tnd  the  F^ach  army  besieged  Rome,  June  23, 
1849,  which  surrendered  unconditionally,  July  8.  The 
French  took  possession,  and  soon  after  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  the  pope;  who,  however, did  not  return  till 
April  12, 1850.  The  people  were  dissatisfied,  and  one 
province  after  another  emancipated  itself  from  the  papal 
sceptre,  and  united  with  the  Iiingdom  of  Italy.  The 
French  soldiers  left  Rome  Aug.  21,  1870,  and  king 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declaring 
it  the  capital  of  Ita]y,  and  thereby  abolishing  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope.    See  Tkmforal  Powiul 

Statiiras,  or  Btatilinus,  a  Roman  divinity  whose 
office  it  was  to  watch  over  children  before  they  could 
walk  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  stand.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  when  a  child  began  to  stand  or  run 
alone  (Augustine,  Dt  Civ,  Dei,  iv,  21 ;  Tertull.  De  A  nima^ 
89;  Varro,  Ap,  Kon,  p.  628).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  Myihol,  s.  v. ;  Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MyihoL 

B.V. 

Statio,  a  word  employed  in  ecclesiastical  language 
to  denote,  1.  A  certain  fixed  post  or  place,  and  especial- 
ly an  appointed  place,  in  which  prayer  might  be  made, 
either  publicly  or  privately  (foau  sacery  oratorium), 
2.  A  standing  posture  at  prayer.  See  Standiko.  3. 
Statio  is  also  frequently  employed  by  early  writers  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  jejunium.    See  Stations. 

Stationfilis,  Crux,  a  cross  or  crucifix  carried,  in 
religious  processions,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  chief 
standard,  or  to  denote  a  place  of  rendezvous  or  head- 
quarters. 

StationariaB,  Indulgentlae.  Indulgences  pub- 
lished at  certain  stations,  and  especially  in  the  ecclesia 
ttationales, 

Stationarii,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  subdeacons, 
whose  duties  related  chiefly  to  processions. 

8tationazlas  Calix,  the  cop  or  chalice  which  is 
taken  from  one  station  to  another  where  mass  is  to  be 
celebrated  or  a  sortitio  sacra  to  be  performed. 

Stations  OF  thb  Holy  Cross,  or  the  Holt  Way 
OP  THE  Cross,  consist,  among  Roman  Catholics,  of 
fourteen  representations  of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  or  of  his  journey  from  the  hall  of  Pilate 
to  Calvary.  See  Via  Dolorosa.  These  are  set  up  in 
regular  onler  round  the  nave  of  a  church  or  elsewhere, 
and  visited  successively,  with  meditation  and  prayer,  at 
each  station;  the  dei'otion  being  a  substitute  for  an  act- 
ual pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  a  visit  to  the  holy  places 
themselves.  The  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  repre- 
sent— 1.  Jesus  is  condemned  to  death ;  2.  Jesus  is  made 
to  bear  his  cross;  3.  Jesus  falls  the  first  time  under  his 
cross;  4.  Jesus  meets  his  afflicted  mother;  5.  The 
Cyrenian  helps  Jesus  to  carry  his  cross;  6.  Veronica 
wipes  the  face  of  Jesus;  7.  Jesus  falls  tho  second  time; 
8.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem ;  9.  Jesus 
falls  the  third  time;  10.  Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments; 11.  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross:  12.  Jesus  dies 
on  the  cross;  13.  Jesus  is  taken  down  from  the  cross; 
14.  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  See  Banium, 
Romaniam  as  It  Is,  p.  479. 

Stator,  a  Roman  suraame  ofJupUer,  given  because 
he  stayed  the  Romans  in  their  flight  before  the  Sabines. 
Romulus  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  in  his  honor,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  indicating  the  spot  where  it  should 
stand.  M.  Attilius  repeated  that  vow  at  a  later  day,  and 
the  senate  thereupon  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  in 
the  tenth  region  (Livy,  i,  12).  See  Anthon,  Classical 
Diet,  s.  v. ;  Vollmer,  Worterh,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Stattler,  Benedict,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Jan.  30, 1728,  at  K5tzing,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  studied  at 
Niederaltaich  and  Munich,  and  entered  in  1745  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Landsberg.  In  1769  he  received  holy 
orders,  lectured  at  Soleure  and  Innspruck  on  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  at  Keronath.  Having  resigned  his 
pastorate,  he  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  died  Aug.  21, 


1797.  Stattler  has  the  merit  of  having  shown  the  un* 
tenability  of  modem  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Kane. 
He  wrote,  Wahre  undallnn  ^nreichaide  Heformationsari 
des  kaiholischen  Priesterstandes  (Ulm,  1791)  i-^Demon- 
slraiio  Caiholica  (pUced  on  the  Index) : — Plan  zu  der 
(dlein  mdglu^en  Vertimgmtg  im  Glauben  der  Protestanien 
mil  der  kaihoL  Kirche  und  den  Grenzen  dieser  Moglich- 
kal  (Augsburg  and  Munich,  1791)  t—Tradatio  CosmolO' 
ffiea  de  Viribus  et  NiUura  Corporum  (Munich,  1768) : — 
PAiiosophia  Methodo  ScienHis  Propria  Explanata  (ibid. 
1769-72) : — Demonstratio  EvangeUca  adeersus  Theistas, 
etc  (ibid.  1770) : — Etkica  Christiana  Universalis  (Ingol- 
stadt, 1772) : — Compendium  Pkitosopkieum  (ibid.  1773) : 
— De  Lods  Theolofficis  (Weissetiburg,  1775) : — TIteologics 
Theoretica  Tractatus  VI  (Munich,  177 Q )  i^Theohr/, 
Christ,  Theoretica  (ibid.  1781,  etc) :— If  aAr«  Verhdit- 
niss  der  Ixmtis^en  Philosophie  zur  christL  Religion  und 
Moral  (ibid.  1794) : — Meine  noch  imtnerjeste  Utberzeu- 
gung  von  dem  voUen  Ungrunde  der  kantischen  Philosophie 
und  von  dem  aus  ihrer  A  ufnahme  in  christliche  Schulen 
unfeklbar  e$itstehenden  dussersten  Sehadenfur  Moral  und 
lUHgionf  gegen  zwei  neue  Vertheidiger  (Landshut,  1794). 
See  Regmsburger  Conversations-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Theolog, 
Universal'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Werner,  Geschichte  der  katho' 
lischen  Theologie  (Munich,  1866) ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii, 
379;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheol,  Literatur,  i,  305, 310, 
857,  384,  487 ;  ii,  823,  788.     (a  P.) 

Statues.  The  ancient  Christians  did  not  approve 
of  statues  of  wood  or  metal  or  stone  to  be  used  in 
churches.  This  is  proved  from  the  testimonies  of  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (^Ep,  ad  Thorn,  etc.), 
and  Stephanos  Bostrenensis,  both  cited  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  which  show  that  massy 
images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too  much  like 
idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  Petavius  answers 
the  reference  to  the  authority  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Ep, 
49),  that  he  speaks  not  of  statuM  in  temples,  but  of  pro- 
fane statues  in  other  places.  It  is  most  certain,  from  tho 
writings  of  Augustine  (in  Psa,  cxiii)  and  Optatus  (lib.  ii), 
that  there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both  those  to 
be  mere  heathenish  customs.  Cassander  notes  {Consult, 
de  Imagin,  p.  165)  that  till  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Council  the  images  of  Christ  were  not  usually  in 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented 
under  the  type  of  a  lamb;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
represented  under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove.  That 
council  forbade  (Cone,  TruU,  c,  88)  the  picturing  of 
Christ  any  more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  drawn  only  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  The  worship  of  images  began,  probably, 
in  A.D.  692.  It  was  then  thought  indecent  to  pay  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  it  was  therefore 
no  longer  seen  in  the  Church.  Statues  are  now  among 
the  prominent  ornaments  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels. — Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii, 
§11.    See  Imaoe-worship  ;  Sculpture,  Christian. 

Status  Daplez,  the  old  dogmatic  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  the  two/old  state  in  which  the  Lord  accomplished 
his  redeeming  work.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ,  Dog- 
maticSf  ii,  540. 

Statate,  Bloody,  an  act  passed  during  that  period 
of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  in  the  mind  of  Henry 
VIII  which  lasted  from  1538  to  1584.  See  Articles, 
Six. 

Staudenmaier,  Fuanz  Anton,  an  eminent  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  Sept. 
11, 1800,  at  Donzdorf,  in  Wurtemberg.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  priesthood  in  1827,  and  entered  on  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
tutor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  In  1828 
be  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Giessen,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  work  by  him  on  the 
Uistorg  of  Bishops'  Elections  (Tub.  1830),  which  had  al- 
ready been  awarded  a  prize  offered  by  the  Tubingen 
University  in  1825.    He  developed  an  uncommonly 
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fruitful  activity  as  a  professor  while  at  Giessen,  and 
was  no  less  busy  as  a  writer.  In  1884  he  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  several  of  his  colleagues,  a  journal 
bearing  the  name  Jaht-hucher  Jur  Theologie  ti.  christl, 
Philosophie.  He  was  transferred  in  1837  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  and  in  1839. aided  in  founding  an- 
other theological  journal.  Honors  now  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him ;  he  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Freiburg,  a  spiritual  and  then  privy  coun- 
cillor to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  legislative  chambers.  He  was  also  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  University  of  Prague.  Se- 
vere application  had,  however,  destroyed  his  health  and 
exhausted  the  strength  of  his  mind.  In  1855  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  dismissal  from  his  professorship, 
and  on  Jan.  19, 1856,  he  found  his  death  in  the  canal  at 
Freiburg.  Staudenmaier  ranks  among  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  his  Church,  and  may  in  some  respects 
be  brought  into  comparison  even  with  Mohler  (q.  v.). 
His  culture  was  universal,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  theology  has  relations  towards  all  sciences,  being 
as  it  were  their  sun,  from  which  they  derive  light,  life, 
and  beauty  (comp.  his  essay  Ueber  dot  Wetm  der  Uni- 
verntdt  [Freib.  1839]).  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas. 
Through  protracted  and  zealous  study  of  the  old  and 
new  philosophies,  of  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  etc.,  he 
entered  more  fully  into  the  realm  of  ideas  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  originals  and  the  ground-forms  of  all  ex- 
istences. Several  unfinished  works  show  how  profound 
were  his  inquiries  in  this  field  (comp.  J.  Scot,  Erigena  u. 
d,  Wisaeiuchiift  teimr  Zfit  [Frankf.  1884]  -^DU  Phiio- 
$ophie  d,  Ckrittenthunu,  etc  [Giessen,  1840] :— and  Dar-- 
tUUung  u.  Kritik  d,  hegeL  Systems  [Mayenoe,  1844]).  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Staudenmaier  could  in  no  case 
have  solved  the  problem  he  bad  set  himself,  because  be 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  ideas  to  the  world  of  nature.  He  did  not 
even  obsen*e  what  Erigena  has  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  thoroughly  misapprehended  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  of  Jacob  Boshme  (q.  v.)  rests.  The 
broad  comprehensiveness  of  his  studies  of  doctrine  was 
already  apparent  in  his  EnqfhU  d,  theoL  Wissenschaften, 
etc.  (Mayence,  1884) : — PragmcUiam,  d,  GeisUsgabeni  etc. 
(Tub.  1885):— «nd  GHst  d.  gdUl.  Ojfenbarung.  Upon 
these  works  followed  his  ChristL  Dogmaiik  (1844-48). 
We  have  also  to  mention  in  tliis  connection  the  popular 
works  BUdercyklusJur  katholische  Christen,  in  nine  pam- 
phlets (Carlsnihe,  1848-44)  :~and  Geist  d,  Ckristenihums, 
dargestelil  in  d,  heil.  Zeiteny  Ilandlungen  ».  Kunst  (May- 
ence, 1834, 2  vols. ;  5th  ed.  1852).  Staudenmaier's  mis- 
cellaneous writings  form  an  extensive  group.  Thoy 
generally  discuss  questions  of  the  time,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  liberal  tone,  though  the  author  b  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  Protestantism  or  its  results. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Stttudlin^  Kabl  Fkiedrxch,  theological  professor 
at  Giittingen,  was  bom  July  25, 1764,  at  Stuttgart.  His 
father  was  councillor  of  state.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Stuttgart  gymnasium  and  the  theological  institution 
at  Tubingen.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  whom  he  accompanied  in  journeys  through 
France,  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1790  he  was 
called  to  (iottingen.  He  was  not  specially  brilliant  as 
a  professor,  and  his  lectures,  particularly  in  his  later 
years,  were  not  attractive.  But  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  an  indefatigable  compiler.  His  doctrinal  position 
is  described  by  himself  {Gesch,  des  Ratumalismus  u.  Su- 
pematuralismus  [1826],  p.  468)  as  involving  a  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  in  which  it  appears,  as  a  combined 
rationalism  and  sapematuralism.  In  dogmatics,  which 
he  elaborated  at  three  several  times— in  1801, 1809,  and 
1822 — ^he  did  not  regard  the  principles  of  the  critical 
philosophy  as  adequate  to  the  establishing  of  religion ; 
and  in  ethics  he  also  came  to  concede  the  superiority 
nf  the  Christian  religion  as  a  guide.  Stttudlin  probably 
furnittlied  a  larger  number  of  works  to  the  history  of 
ethics  than  any  other  writer :  Gesck,  J,  Sitknlthre  Jesu 


(1799-1822, 4  vols,  incomplete)  :-^Gttdi  d,  ckristl.  Moral 
seU  d,  WiederaujUbm  d,  Wissauckqfteu  (1808)  '^GesdL 
d,  phUosopk,,  A^frrowcA.  ti.  ^ristL  Moral  (Hanover, 
1806) :— and  GesdL  d,  Moralphilosopkie  (ibid.  1822). 
He  wrote  seven  monographs  on  the  theatre,  on  suicide, 
on  oaths,  on  prayer,  on  conscience,  on  marriage,  and  on 
friendship  (Gott.  1828-.26),  and  his  earliest  large  work, 
Gesch,  «.  Geist  d.  SteptieismuSf  etc.,  and  the  Gesdi,  d. 
RatiomdisnutSf  etc.,  already  mentioned,  belonged  to  the 
list  of  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  works.  Church  historv 
repeatedly  engaged  his  attention  (comp.  his  Tearf-book 
[Hanover,  1825, 4th  ed.  ] ;  Kirchmgesch.  v.  Grosshritatmi" 
en  [Gott.  1809, 2  vols.] ;  KirchL  Geogr.  w.  Statistik  [ibid. 
1804, 2  vols.];  and  numerous  Latin  and  German  articles 
contributed  to  the  periodical  press  or  published  as  mon- 
ographs). In  a  Theological  Entyehpadia  ami  MelAodol- 
ogg  published  by  him  (Hanover,  1821)  the  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  different  theological  sciences  is  the  laoet 
important  feature.  After  his  death  a  Gesch,  v.  Literatvr 
d,  Kirehengeschichtef  by  his  hand,  was  published  (ibid. 
1827).  He  gave  no  considerable  attention  to  arrange- 
ment and  style  of  presentation  in  his  numerous  writiugs, 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of  read- 
ing and  impartiality  in  judgment  they  evince.  He 
toiled  incessantly  down  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  de- 
livering a  lecture  July  1, 1826,  writing  the  final  pages 
of  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry  July  4,  and  dying  July  5. 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  J.  T.  Hemscn,  with 
additions  and  Kuperti's  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral 
of  StMudlin,  and  also  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  latter's 
writings  (Gott.  1826).— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Stanghton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  Jan.  4, 
1770.  He  studied  in  the  Baptist  theological  institu- 
tion at  Bristol,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1793,  where  he  soon  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Here  he  acquired  great 
popularity,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health, 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1795.  In  1797  he  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  next  year  removed  to  Burlington,  where 
he  kept  a  large  and  flourishing  school  for  several  years. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1801.  In  1805  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptbt 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  of  the  Samson 
Street  Church  in  that  city.  In  1822  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  Colombian  College,  D.  C, 
and  in  consequence  remove<l  to  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1823.  During  a  journey  South,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  raining  funds  for  that  institution,  he  was  led 
to  resign  its  presidency,  and,  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
he  preached  for  a  while  to  the  New  Market  Street  con^ 
gregation,  when  he  was  chosen  first  president  of  the 
Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  at  Geoi)^ 
town,  Ky.,  which  he  accepted,  but,  during  his  journey 
there,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  Dec  12, 1829.  Dr.  Staugb- 
ton  published  a  number  of  Discourses,  Addresses,  and 
Sermons,  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi, 
384;  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanpits,  JoiiANN  VON,  the  genial  patron  and  friend 
of  Luther,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  famiJ}* 
of  Misnia,  though  the  names  of  his  parents  and  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He  became  an 
Augustine  monk,  and  studied  theology  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  also  prior  of  his  convent  and  was  made 
theological  doctor.  He  was  not  attracted  by  scholasri- 
cism,  but  gave  himself  rather  to  the  study  of  the  Script- 
ures. The  elector  of  Saxonjr,  Frederick  the  Wise,  called 
him  to  participate  in  the  founding  of  the  university  at 
Wittenberg,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work  he  jour- 
neyed to  Kome  to  secure  for  the  institution  the  papal 
privileges.  In  1502  he  became  the  dean  of  its  theology 
ical  faculty,  and  in  1503  he  was  made  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustines  for  the  province  of  Germany.  In  this 
character  he  introduced  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  instead  of  Augustine's  works  at  meal-time  in 
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the  monastehes  under  hU  supervision,  and  earnestly 
sought  to  promote  their  generid  prosperity.  The  duties 
of  the  latter  office  seriou^y  impaired  his  efficiency  bb  an 
academical  instructor;  but  it  is  related  that  he  was  nev- 
ertheless venerated  by  the  students.  Staupitx  discov- 
ered Luther  during  an  inspection  of  the  Convent  of  Er- 
furt, which  the  latter  had  entered  in  1505,  and  not  only 
obtained  his  release  ftom  the  menial  position  to  which 
he  had  licen  assigned,  but  gave  him  kindly  spiritual 
counsel  that  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  truth  and 
delivered  his  mind  from  slavish  and  superstitious  fears. 
See  LuTiiER.  It  was  also  through  Staupitx  that  Lu- 
ther was  called,  in  1506,  to  flU  the  chair  of  dialectics  and 
ethics  in  the  Wittenberg  University,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  in  1512  to 
accept  the  doctor's  degree  in  theolog}-.  How  great  was 
the  confidence  placed  by  Staupitx  in  his  young  friend 
appears  from  his  appointing  the  latter  his  substitute  in 
the  inspection  of  forty  convents,  while  himself  absent  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1516,  to  collect  relics  for  the  new 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg.  The  sympathies 
of  Staupitx  were  necessarily  with  Luther  when  the  lat- 
ter began  his  reformatory  work.  He  expressed  his  sen- 
timents repeatedly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  ill-will  of  Cajetan  by  coming  to  the  Reformer's 
support  when  the  latter  appeared  before  the  cardinal  in 
October,  1518,  at  Augsburg.  He  was  not,  however,  fit- 
ted to  be  himself  a  reformer.  His  disposition  was  quiet, 
tender,  and  oontempUtive  rather  than  bold  and  heroic. 
He  consequently  drew  back  from  Luther  and  his  cause 
in  time,  but  did  not,  like  Erasmus  and  many  humanists, 
consent  to  be  used  agaimt  the  Reformation.  He  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  beginning  with  1519,  at 
Salzburg,  whither  he  bad  been  attracted  by  the  cun- 
ning of  cardinal  Matthew  Lang.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  cardinal  in  1519,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  from 
the  Augustine  into  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks.  In 
1522  he  became  abbot  of  the  convent  at  Salzburg,  taking 
the  name  of  John  IV,  and  subsequently  was  made  vicar 
and  suffragan  to  the  canlinal- archbishop  Lang.  He 
still,  however,  kept  up  his  connection  with  Luther,  and 
as  late  as  1519  invited  the  latter  to  take  refuge  with  him, 
**  ut  simul  vivamus  moriamurque."  The  Reformer,  nev- 
ertheless, complained  of  neglect  at  the  hands  of  Staupitz, 
and  was  mortified  that  the  latter  should  have  declared 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  pope  when  charged  with 
being  Luther's  patron,  and  that  he  should  have  consent- 
ed to  become  an  abbot  Staupitx  retained  his  evangel- 
ical spirit  to  the  end,  and  felt  dissatisfied  and  oppressed 
in  his  new  relations,  and  he  exercised  a  reformatory  in- 
fluence by  permitting  his  monks  to  read  the  works  of 
Luther,  brought  with  him  on  his  first  arrivaL  One  of 
his  successors  caused  the  suspicious  writings  contained 
in  the  library  of  Staupitx  to  be  burned.  Staupitx  died 
Dec.  28, 1524,  and  was  buried  at  Salzburg.  The  Ikerary 
remains  of  Staupitx  consist  of  ten  Letttrs,  coUecte<l'by 
Grimm  and  published  in  lUgen's  Zeitschrift  fur  hitt, 
TheoL  1837,  ii,  65  sq.,  and  a  number  of  minor  ascetical 
and  miscellaneous  works.  His  theology  was  Augustin- 
ian,  scriptural,  and  mystical;  his  tendency  practical, 
though  not  profound ;  his  entire  personality  noble,  en- 
gaging, and  dignifiecJL  His  highest  claim  to  notice 
must  ever  be  that  he  stimulated  and  encouraged  his 
great  disciple,  until  the  latter  had  developed  into  fit- 
ness for  the  mighty  work  to  which  he  was  called  of 
God.  See  Adam,  Vita  StaupitU^  in  VUcb  Theologomm^ 
1st  cd.  p.  20 ;  Grimm,  ui  tup, ;  UUmann,  Rfformatoren 
vor  der  Reformation^  voL  ii ;  D'Aubigne,  Reformation, 
voL  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv  sq. ;  De  Wette,  i,  25 ;  Luther's  Werke, 
Walch's  ed.  voL  xxii,  passim. — Herzog,  Real^Kncyklop, 
a.  V. 

StanroanaataaXma  {Iravpoavaffrafftpa),  a 
Greek  term  for  hymns  commemorative  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  resurrection. 

Stanrogath&na  (^ravpoya^ava),  a  Greek  term 
for  the  crosses  made  of  red  and  white  ribbons  which 


are  attached  for  eight  days  to  the  dresa  of  the  newly 
baptixed. 

StaurOnein  CSravptavnv),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing either  to  crucifjf  or  to  make  the  iign  of  the  cross. 

Stanropegion  (Xravpoirfiyiov),  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  bishop's  diocese,  meaning  the  district 
wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within  his  own 
bounds  for  the  building  of  churches.  It  may  mean— 1. 
The  rite  of  fixing  a  cross  in  token  of  direct  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  2.  A  church  or  convent  where  a  cross 
has  been  so  fixetl  and  exempt  from  ordinary  diocesan 
Jurisdiction. — Lee,  Gtots.  ofLUurg.  TermSf  s.  v. 

Staaroph&roi  (Iravpo^opoi),  a  Greek  term  fur 
the  six  great  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church  who 
wear  a  cross  on  their  caps, 

8taurophj^Iax  O^ravpo^vXa^,  the  keeper  of  the 
sacred  cross  on  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Je-    I 
rusalem. 

Stanrothaotoldon  (Irovpo^corurcov),  a  Greek 
term  for  a  hymn  commemorating  the  liteseed  Virgin 
at  the  cross,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Stabat  Mater 
(q,  v.). 

Staves  is  properly  the  plural  of  ttajffl  but  it  is  used 
in  the  A.  V.  distinctively  as  the  rendering  of  the  plural 
of  ^a,  b(td  (literally  parf,  and  so  occasionally  rendered 
*' branch,"  etc.),  spoken  of  the  bars  or  poles  for  carrying 
the  sacred  ark  (Exod.  xxv,  13-28, etc;  Numb. iv, 6-14 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  7, 8 ;  2  Chron.  v,  8, 9) ;  and  of  nsic,  mo- 
tdh,  a  staff  ov  pole  for  bearing  on  the  shoulder  (1  Chron. 
XV,  15),  especially  the  ox-how  of  a  yoke  ("  band,"  Lev. 
XX vi,  13),  and  hence  the  "yoke"  itself  (q.  v.).  See 
Staff. 

Stay.  This  word  is  found  in  its  antiquated  sense  in 
the  Burial  Service,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  It  occun  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Job  xiv,  1, 
2,  concluding  with  "  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 
The  word  "  stay"  may  be  changed  for  "  place"  or  "  con- 
dition" without  affecting  the  sense.  See  Stanton,  DicU 
of  the  Churchy  s.  v. 

Stay-bar,  or  Ibox.    See  Stanchion. 

Stayned  Cloths,  an  old  name  for  altar-cloths  of 
linen  painted  with  Scripture  or  other  appropriate  sub- 
jects, commonly  in  use  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

St.  Clair,  Alanson,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Greene,  Me.,  1804.  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  yean  active  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  estab- 
lished and  edited  two  papera  devoted  to  it.  He  was 
ordained  in  June,  1844,  and  became  acting  pastor  at 
Muskeegon,  Mich.,  for  ten  years.  From  1864  to  1868 
at  Newago ;  from  1868  to  1870  at  Whitehall ;  from  1870 
to  1873  at  Shelby,  and  remained  there  without  charge 
until  called  to  his  reward.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

St.  Clair,  JTohn  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1887,  and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
of  which  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1874.  His  last 
charge  was  Choteaa  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
near  St.  Louis,  Oct.  29,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Aimuul 
Conferences  of  the  Af,  E,  Churchy  South,  1875,  p.  233. 

Stead,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a  rresbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1815.  In 
early  life  his  parents  removed  with  him  and  five  other 
children  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  left  an  orphan; 
but,  by  a  remarkable  series  of  providences,  he  was  led 
to  Brown  Univenity,  K.  T.,  and  then  to  the  New  York 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  became 
a  member  of  Dr.  Skinner's  Church  and  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  ministn*.  He  taught  in  private 
families  and  schook  for  a  perio<l  and  pursued  the  study 
of  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastnr  of 
the  Bridesburg  Church,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1842,  and  remained 
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in  that  charge  for  ten  Tears.  In  July,  1852,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Astoria  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptability  for 
twenty -six  years,  when  death  closed  his  ser>'ice  on 
earth.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  unceasing  prayer, 
and  the  ruling  passion  exhibited  its  strength.  At  times 
he  was  doing  pastoral  work— visiting  his  people,  coun- 
selling and  comforting,  explaining  passages  of  Script- 
ure, and  even  preaching  with  unction  and  power.  His 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  15, 1879,  was  exceedingly 
peaceful  and  happy.     (\V.  P.  S.) 

Stead,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  England,  April  10, 1774,  and 
came  to  the  United  Sutes  June  10,  1802.  In  1804  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  a, 
member  thereof  until  its  division  in  1832,  when  his  lot 
fell  in  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1834  he  is  found  on 
the  supernumerary  list,  where  he  remained  till  June  5, 
1839,  when  he  took  an  effective  relation.  He  contin- 
ued to  preach  regularly  for  three  years,  but  in  1842  he 
was  returned  as  supemumerar}',  passing  to  superannu- 
ated, and  remaining  such  until  his  death,  at  Greenwich, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1854.  See  MiuuUs  of 
Annual  Conftrencetf  1855,  p.  539. 

Stead,  William  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Brayton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1799.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  three  years  old,  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1832,  and  appointed  to  Johnstown  Circuit.  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  fuUowing  appointments:  Lansing- 
burg  and  Waterford,  Sand  Lake,  Pittstown,  New  Leb- 
anon, Chatham,  and  Chester.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1844. 
He  was  characterized  by  great  fidelity  and  sobriety; 
was  a  good  preacher,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
ardor,  and  a  roost  excellent  pastor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  iii,  582. 

Steagall,  Joy  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jasper  County, 
Ga.,  Dec.  4,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Georgia  Conference  in  1834,  and  continued  in  the 
active  ministry  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  April 
9, 1848.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M. 
£.  Church,  South,  1849,  p.  202. 

Steal  (33li,  cXIirritf).  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stealing  is  contained  in  Exod.  xxii,  and  consists 
of  the  following  enactments: 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep  was  to 
restore  five  oxen  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
sheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive,  the  thief  was 
to  restore  double. 

8.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
at  night  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homicide  was 
not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make  full 
restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man's  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was  to 
pay  double;  but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  found,  the  master  of  the 
house  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to  keep 
was  stolen  from  him,  i.  e.  through  his  negligence,  he 
was  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner.    See  Oath. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon*s  time,  as  Michaelis 
supposes;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi,  30,  81  is  that  a 
thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore  sevenfold,  i.  e. 
to  the  full  amount,  and  fur  this  purpose  even  give  all 
the  substance  of  his  house,  and  thus  in  case  of  failure 
be  liable  to  servitude  (Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  384). 


On  the  other  hand,  see  Bertheau  on  F!rov.  ri ;  and  Keil, 
An^,  Ifebr,  §  154.  Man-stealing  was  punishable  with 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Dent  xxiv,  7).  Invasion  of 
right  in  land  was  strictly  forbidden  (xxvii,  17;  Isa.  r, 
8 ;  Mic.  ii,  2).— Smith.    See  Theft. 

Steame.    See  Stebne. 

Steams,  Charles,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
at  Leominster,  Mass.,  July  19,  1753 ;  entered  Harvard 
University  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1778.  Immedi- 
ately upon  graduation  he  commenced  to  teach,  and  dur- 
iug  1780  and  1781  he  was  tutor  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  first  employed  to  preach  at  Lincoln  in  October, 
1780,  over  which  Church  he  was  installed  Nov.  7, 1781. 
In  1792  he  became  principal  of  a  high-school  in  Lin- 
coln, which  continued  ten  years.  In  1810  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  University.  He  died 
July  26, 1826.  He  puUished,  The  Ladies'  Philosophy 
of  Love  (1797),  a  poem: — Dramatic  Dialogues  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  (1798) : — Principles  of  Religion  and  Mo^ 
ralitg  (1798;  2d  ed.  1807)  .—Sermons  (1792, 1806, 1815, 
etc.).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer»  Pulpii,  viii, 
147. 

Stearns,  Josiab,  a  Congregational  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1732,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1751.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1758. 
He  adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  sending  his  elder  sons  into  the  army, 
and  sacrificing  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support 
of  the  American  cause.  Mr.  Steams  was  a  close  and 
thorough  student,  and,  although  his  slender  roeana 
would  not  allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  librar}%  he 
was  favored  with  the  use  of  books  by  friends.  He  died 
at  Epping,  July  25, 1788.  Five  of  his  occasional  ser- 
mons were  published.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  575. 

Stearns,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  April  8, 
1770.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Exeter  Academy,  enter- 
ed Dartmouth  in  1790,  whence  he  removed  in  his  junior 
year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794. 
He  studied  theology  under  Bev.  Jonathan  French,  of 
Andover,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  town  <^ 
Bedford  April  27, 1795.  On  Nov.  14, 1831,  a  vote  waa 
passed  in  town  meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Sundays  during  the  ensuing  winter 
with  Unitarian  preachers.  A  new  society  was  conse- 
quently formed  under  the  name  of  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational Society,  June  5, 1833;  and  Mr.  Steams  be- 
came its  minister,  which  connection  he  held  till  hia 
death,  Dec  26, 1834.  He  published  six  occauonal  Ser^ 
mons  and  Discourses  (1807-22),  and  an  Address  (1815). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  579. 

Steams,  Samuel  Horatio,  a  Congregatieoal 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Sept,  12,  1801.  In  1816  he  entered  PhiUipa 
Academy,  Andover,  where  he  underwent  a  change  of 
heart,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  June^ 
1817.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1819,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1828.  After  leaving  college,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  where  he  remained 
until  1825,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  leaving  it  in  1828.  His  health  was  in  such 
a  feeble  condition  that  he  would  not  consider  himself 
a  candidate  for  settlement  until  1884,  in  which  year,  on 
April  16,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  After  preaching  for  three  Sabbaths^ 
he  was  compelled  to  cease,  and  returned  to  Bedford. 
In  June,  1835,  he  commenced  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
health,  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  anticipate  a  reaum|^ 
tion  of  labors  among  his  people.  But  this  was  found 
to  be  too  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  he  sought  a 
dismissal,  which  was  granted  him  iu  February,  1886. 
He  went  abmad  in  the  following  June  and  died  in  Par- 
is, July  15, 1837.    His  Lffe  and  Seled  Discourses  were 
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published  by  his  brother,  William  A.  Steams  (Boston, 
IH38. 12ino).  See  Spragae,  AnHal0  ofUie  Amor,  PulpU, 
ii,  718. 

Stearns,  Silas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Waltharo,  Mass.,  July  26, 1784.  Although  bom  of  Uni- 
tariaa  parents,  he  was  led  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Stillman,  a  Baptbt  preacher,  by  whom  he  was 
baptized  in  1804.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept. 

11. 1806.  Soon  af^er  he  gave  up  his  trade,  that  of  up- 
holsterer, and  applied  himself  wholly  to  preparation 
for  the  mini8tr3%     He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct. 

22. 1807,  and  soon  after  began  to  labor  in  Bath,  Mc.  A 
Church  was  the  result,  and  was  recognised  Oct.  30, 
1810,  Mr.  Stearns  being  installed  the  same  day  as  its 
pastor,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death, 
July  18, 1810.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  afFectionss  ear- 
nest in  purpose,  and  diligent  in  labor.  He  published  a 
Discourse  (Dec.  31, 1816).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpifj  vi,  524. 

Stearns,  Timothy,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  3Iass.,  in  1833,  spent  a  year  as 
teacher  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Chillicothe,  O., 
graduated  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
in  1837,  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congregational 
Association,  removed  to  Athens,  O.,  and  was  ordained 
and  installcMi  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Worthington,  O., 
where  he  labored  nearly  four  years  successfully.  In 
1842  he  accepted  a  coll  to  Mount  Pleasant  Church, 
Kingston,  O.,  where  his  talents  as  a  minister  were 
fully  displayed,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  blessed  in 
the  ingathering  of  many  to  the  Church.  In  1848  he 
induced  his  Church  to  erect  in  Kingston  a  Presby- 
terian academy  as  "  an  Ebenezer  to  God's  goodness  to 
them**  in  the  fifty  years  of  their  existence  as  a  Church. 
In  1855,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  removed  to  Iowa 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Preabytery.  The  Church  was  weak,  but  God  blessed 
hia  labors,  and  in  1857  the  congregation  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  commodious  houses  of  worship 
in  that  State.  He  died  July  19, 1861.  Mr.  Steams  was 
an  excellent  preacher  and  an  eminently  faithful  pastor. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  PromiseSf  and  of 
several  magazine  articles.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  I/isL  A  U 
manac,  1862,  p.  1 19.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steams,  'William  Aagustns.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Congregational  minister  ami  educator,  was 
bom  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17, 1805.  In  his  father's 
house  Industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture 
and  kindness,  went  hand  in  hand.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  recited  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  entire  at 
one  standing  in  the  Church.  At  fourteen  he  committed 
to  memory  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one  week, 
working  in  the  hay-field  with  the  men  during  the  day. 
In  the  necessary  ecomimy  of  the  family,  one  Latin 
grammar  had  to  suffice  fur  all  the  older  sons.  One 
afternoon  when  his  brother  was  not  using  the  book, 
William  learned  his  first  Latin  lesson,  and  astonished 
hia  father  at  the  recitation ;  but  so  great  were  his  ex- 
citement and  the  strain  on  his  nerves  in  accomplishing 
it  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ended  he  fainted  away.  His 
father  hesitated  about  sending  him  to  college  fur  want 
of  pecuniary  means.  At  length  he  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar.  During  a  revival  in  1823, 
which  occurred  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  converted. 
This  waa  the  year  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  for  col- 
legea  was  first  observed.  Instead  of  joining  his  father*s 
Church,  he  united  with  that  in  the  seminary  chapel. 
One  of  the  sons  had  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  change  which  had  come  over  its  the- 
ological status,  and  as  the  college  was  only  twelve  miles 
from  home,  it  was  determined  he  should  go  there ;  be- 
tides, his  father  and  grandfather  were  graduated  there. 


He  entered  Harvard  in  1823  and  waa  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1827.  He  taught  school  every  winter.  So 
scanty  were  hia  means  that  at  one  time  he  waa  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  college,  but  the  good  president, 
Kirkland,  relieved  him  from  embarrassment.  As  to  his 
standing  in  ooUege,  Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  his  class- 
mates, writes,  *<  His  recitations  were  always  perfect,  and 
in  Latin  and  Greek  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  correct 
of  any.'*  After  his  graduation  he  occupied  his  time  in 
teaching  as  principal  of  the  Academy  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
He  had  no  question  about  his  profession.  The  ministry 
being  hereditary  in  the  family,  it  seemed  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  it  should  be  his  profession,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1827.  He  was  ordained  Dec.  14, 1831.  His  first  dis- 
course was  preached  at  Cambridgeport.  He  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cambridgeport,  and  was  installed  Dec. 
14, 1831.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  heartiness, 
and  his  labors  were  blessed,  his  Church  was  enlarged 
and  its  numbers  increased,  and  in  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  churches  was  erected.  The  number  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church  during  his  ministry  was  little 
less  than  five  hundred.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Harvard  as  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Nov.  22, 
1854.  As  the  results  of  his  administration,  the  outward 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  college  gave  ample  evi- 
dence in  bequests  and  donations  amounting  to  $800,000, 
a  doubling  of  the  nnmber  of  college  edifices,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  construction.  When  president 
Steams  was  inaugurated  there  were  eleven  professors 
and  two  hundred  and  one  students,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  twenty -one  professors  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  students.  Of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand alumni,  more  than  half  of  them  had  graduated 
under  his  presidency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which  office  he 
held  for  eight  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  and  in 
a  great  measure  guided  the  councils  of  the  American 
B(Mrd  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Stearns  died  saddenly,  June  8, 1876.  As  a  preacher  he 
usually  wrote  his  sermons,  which  were  at  once  doctrinal 
and  practical,  instractive,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  He 
was  so  distinct  and  clear  in  his  articulation  that  not  a 
word  was  lost.  His  strength  lay  not  in  his  written,  but 
in  his  spoken  discourse,  and  particularly  in  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  He  managed  his  business  with  rare 
discretion,  and  might  have  been  rich  had  he  not  aimed 
at  something  higher.  His  great  secret  of  success 
and  usefulness  did  not  lie  in  one  faculty,  but  in  the 
perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties.  His 
iaith  was  unbounded  in  God,  himself,  and  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  not  a  book-maker,  nor  in  the  technical 
sense  an  author.  The  Life  and  Discourses  of  his  eldest 
brother.  Rev.  S.  H.  Steams,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  largest  volume  he  ever  gave 
to  the  public  His  writings  consist  of  Essays  on  Infant 
Baptism  and  Infant  Church  Membership: — and  Sermons 
on  the  death  of  president  Taylor;  on  the  position  and 
mission  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  commemorative 
of  Daniel  Webster ;  on  slavery* ;  on  educated  manhood ; 
on  national  fast ;  election  sermon ;  a  plea  for  the  nation ; 
with  numerous  others  on  different  subjects.  (W.  P.  S.) 
Stebbing,  Henry  (1),  an  English  divine,  was 
successively  rector  of  Rickinghall,  Suffolk;  preacher 
of  Gray's  Inn,  London ;  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  noted  as  a  controven^ialist,  being' 
opposed  to  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  and 
to  Warburton*B  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  He  died  in 
1763.  Among  his  published  works  are.  Polemical  Tracts 
(Camb.  1727,  fol.) '.—Defence  of  Dr,  Clark's  Evidences 
(Lond.  1731,  8vo) : — Discourse  on  the  Got^l  Revelation 
(ibid.  1731, 8vo) :— Brief  Account  of  Prayer,  The  Lord's 
Supper,  etc.  (ibid.  1739,  8vo) :  —  Christianity  Justified 
upon  Scr^ure  Foundation  (ibid.  1750, 8vo) : — Sermom 
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an  Practical  Chi-Utianity  (1759-60,  2  vols.  8vo).     See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uihorsj  8.  v. 

Btebbing,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Kickinghall,  Saffolk,in  1716;  entered  Cath- 
arine Hall,  Cambridge,  1734;  succeeded  bis  father  as 
preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  1750;  and  shortly  after  as  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  received  his  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1759,  and  died  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1787.  He 
vras  a  truly  learned  and  good  man,  and  an  indefatigable 
preacher.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Practical  Svbjecttf 
published  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  his  son 
(Lond.  3  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i  and  ii,  1788 ;  vol.  iii,  1790). 
See  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiUiog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  nthorSf  e.  v. 

Stebbins,  Dixon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Of  his  early  life  and  conversion  we  are  without  infor- 
mation. He  was  received  into  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence in  1842,  and  preached,  with  intervals  of  ill-health, 
until  1853,  when  be  received  a  superannuated  relation, 
lie  died  at  Hanson,  Sept.  27, 1853.  Sec  3Iinuies  of  A  »- 
nual  ConferenceSf  1854,  p.  346. 

Stebbins,  Lorenso  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Sept.  2,  1817.  He 
was  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  graduated 
from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Black  River  Conference; 
in  1853  became  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  New 
York  Conference  Seminary;  in  1854  was  appointed 
principal  of  Fairfield  Seminary.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  in 
1866  to  the  New  England  Conference.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  removed  to  Central  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  1, 1869.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences^  1870,  p.  88. 

Stebbins,  Stephen  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  South  Salem,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  professed  conversion 
May  10, 1828,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  in  1889  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference.  After  several 
Tears  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until  1867, 
when  he  ended  his  regular  labors.  He  then  removed 
to  Bethel,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  8, 1876.  See  J/tn- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1876,  p.  62. 

Steck,  John  Michael,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1765.  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Hclmuth,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1784  he  took  charge  at  Chambersburg, 
in  1789  became  pastor  to  the  congregations  in  Bed- 
fonl  and  Somerset  counties,  and  in  1792  accepted  a  call 
from  the  congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,  mak- 
ing Greensburg  his  residence,  where  he  died,  July  14, 
1830.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  min- 
ister.   See  Spraguc,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  ^  ix,  148. 

Steck,  Michael  John,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  May 
1, 1793,  and  studied  at  the  Greensburg  Academy.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  academy  he  began  to  study  theology 
under  his  father,  continuing  it  with  Rev.  Jacob  Schnee, 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1816,  and  began  his  labors  as  tem- 
porary assistant  to  his  father.  He  received  a  call  from 
Lancaster,  O.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Dec.  15, 1816. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  in  his  own  and 
other  churches,  besides  making,  by  appointment  of  the 
synod,  extensive  missionar}'  tours.  In  1829  Mr.  Steck 
removed  to  Greensburg  as  his  father's  assistant;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830,  succeeded  to  the 
sole  pastorate,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept 
1, 1848.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  his 
labors  from  the  fact  that  he  ministered  regularly  to 
eleven  churches,  besides  preaching  at  three  or  four  sta- 


tions, aome  of  which  were  distant  thirty  miles  from  bia 
residence.  See  Spngue,  Annuls  of  tkt  Amer,Pulp%i, 
ix,  148. 

Stedingers,  a  community  of  Frisians  who  were 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen  and  Oldenburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  who  were  deprived 
of  liberty  and  independence  because  they  refused  to  ren- 
der tithes  to  the  Church.  A  certain  priest  became  dia- 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  at  confeasioo 
by  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man,  and  when  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  he  placed  her  money  instead  of  the 
host  in  her  mouth.  Convinced  that  her  sins  prevented 
her  from  swallowing  the  supposed  host,  she  carried  it 
in  her  mouth  to  her  home,  where  she  discovered  its 
nature.  Her  husband  was  indignant  at  the  insult  of- 
fereil  his  wife,  and  reported  the  case  to  the  superiors  of 
the  priest,  but  obtained  only  unworthy  reproaches  in 
reply.  He  therefore  considered  himself  warranted  in 
punishing  the  oflender,  and  took  his  life.  The  clergy 
now  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  injured  party,  and  com- 
plained to  archbishop  Hertwig  H  of  Bremen,  who  de- 
manded the  rendition  of  the  rounlerer  and  the  payment 
of  an  immoderate  fine,  and  accompanied  his  demand 
with  violent  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  refusaL  As 
the  action  of  the  criminal  had  been  already  approved  by 
the  Stedingers,  they  refused  obedience;  and  when  the 
archbishop  imposed  increasingly  heavy  burdens,  and 
even  pronounced  the  ban  over  the  country,  they  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  himself  and  his  chapter,  re- 
fused further  tithes,  and  declared  that  they  would 
thenceforward  recognise  no  authority  over  them  save 
that  of  the  civil  government  (1204  sq.).  The  arch- 
bishop, having  already  in  1197  obtained  the  promise  of 
pope  Innocent  III  that  a  crusade  should  be  inaugurated 
against  the  Stedingers  if  required  for  their  subjection, 
now  collected  an  army  (1207)  and  marched  against  the 
rebels,  but  was  appeased  with  money  and  promises. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  his  successors  re* 
newed  the  war,  prosecuting  it  with  varying  success^ 
during  forty  years.  A  large  army  raised  by  archbishop 
Gerhard  H  was  utterly  defeated  and  its  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  Castle  of  Schluter  (Castrum  SlvUtere),  stormed 
in  1230.  Enraged  by  the  disaster,  the  bishop  and  fats 
associates  now  called  upon  the  world  to  combine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  contumacious  heretics,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  spread  abroad  the  most  contemptibly  silly 
and  impossible  stories,  which  could  only  find  credence 
in  a  superstitious  and  spiritually  enslaved  age.  The 
pope  was  nevertheless  induce<l  by  such  calumnies  to 
pronounce  the  general  ban  of  the  Church  over  the  un- 
happy community,  and  to  cause  a  crusade  against  it  to 
be  preached.  Forty  thousand  soldiers  assembled  at 
Bremen  to  avenge  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Church, 
and  the  most  powerful  ally  of  her  enemies,  duke  Otto 
of  LUneburg,  was  detached  from  their  cause  through 
papal  influence  and  the  fear  of  the  imperial  interdicL 
The  Stedingers  nevertheless  prepared  for  resistance; 
and  when  the  attack  was  made  and  irresbtible  numben 
prevailed  against  them,  four  hundred  of  them  laid  down 
their  lives  in  the  conflict  before  the  field  was  lost;  and 
in  another  place  a  wing  of  the  great  army  was  actually 
defeated,  and  its  purpose  of  destroying  the  dikes  of  the 
river  Weser  and  drowning  out  the  population  prevented. 
The  prisoners  taken  by  the  crusaders  were,  however, 
numerous,  and  all  miserably  perished  at  the  stake.  The 
country  was  devastated  with  firo  and  swonl,  and  rapine 
and  licentiousness  were  the  governing  motives  of  the 
army  of  the  Church.  A  final  battle  took  place  on  May 
27  (?),  1234,  near  Altenesch.  Eleven  thousand  Sted- 
ingers drove  the  mighty  host  of  their  adversaries  before 
them,  but,  having  lost  their  formation  in  the  pursoit, 
were  themselves  taken  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  cavalry 
under  count  Clevc.  Half  of  them  fell  on  the  field,  or 
were  drowned  in  the  stream.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
fled  to  the  free  Frisians  and  became  fully  identified 
with  them,  and  others  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.    Their  country  was  divided  between  the 
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archbishop  of  Bremen  and  counts  Otto  TI  and  Christian 
III  of  Oldenbarg.  The  archiepiscopal  Church  in  Brem- 
en celebrated  the  bloody  triumph  with  a  procession, 
and  ordained  an  annual  day  of  commemoration,  fixing  \ 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides causing  a  chapel  to  be  erected  near  the  scene  of 
the  victory.  The  abbot  Hermann  of  Corvev  exhibited 
his  joy  by  the  erection  of  two  other  chapels  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  All  the  writen  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion who  mention  this  war  condemn  the  Stedingers  as 
heretics,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  days  of  Protestant- 
ism to  vindicate  the  fame  of  these  champions  of  liberty. 
On  May  27, 1834,  a  simple  but  durable  monument  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory  on  the  site  where  once  stood 
one  of  the  abbot  of  Corvey's  chapels.  See  Monachi 
Ckrmu  in  A.  Matth.  Analecf,  ii,  Ml;  Chron.  Rattad* 
ap.  Langeb.  Seripti.  Iter.  Danic^  vol.  iii ;  Stadeos,  Chron, 
ad  A,  1197;  Wolter,  Chron,  Brem,  ap.  Meibom.  vol.  ii; 
Godt/r,  Monach,  S,  PanioL  ad  A,  1234,  ap.  Freher- 
Struve,  i,  399;  £p,  Gregor.  IX,  in  Raynald,  anno  1233, 
No.  42,  complete  in  Bipoll,  Buttarium  Ord,  Pradicai, 
],  52,  and  Ep,  Gregor,  IX  ad  Henriei  Friderici  Imp, 
FUium^  in  Martine,  Thuaur,  i,  950;  Mansi,  xxiii,  323; 
Bisbeck,  DU  Nieder^Weaer  u,  OtUrade  (Hanov.  1789) ; 
Kohl,  Handb,  d,  Henogih,  Oldenturg  (Bremen,  1825) : 
Muhle,  Geschichte  d,  StedingerUmdes  tm  MUtelalter,  in 
Strackerjan,  Beitr,  zur  Gesch.  d,  Grouherzogth.  Olden" 
burg  (Bremen,  1837),  vol.  i;  Crantz,  Metropolit,  lib.  vii 
and  viii ;  Schminck,  Expedit,  Cruc.  in  Stedingos  (Marb. 
1722) ;  Bitter,  Diss,  de  Pago  Steding  et  Stedingis  Scbc, 
XIII  ffcereticis  (Viteb.  1725);  Lappenberg,  Kreuzzug 
gegen  d,  Stedinger  (Stade,  1755);  Hamclmann,  Oldenb, 
Chromic;  Yon  Halem,  GescK  d,  Ilerzogth,  Oldenb,  vol.  i ; 
Scharling,  De  Stedingis  Comment.  (Hafn.  1828).  See 
also  general  histories  of  the  region  and  the  Church , 
e.  g.  Schrockh,  pt.  xxix ;  Gieseler,  Lehrbuchf  voL  ii.  pt  ii, 
p.  599  sq. — Heizog,  Real-EncgUop,  s.  v. 

Stedman,  Bowlaxd,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Corston,  Shropshire,  in  1630.  He  was  ad- 
mitted commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxfonl,  in  1647, 
and  removed  to  University  College  in  1648,  taking  his 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1655.  He  soon  after  became  minister 
of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  vicar  of  Ockingham,  Berk- 
shire, in  1660.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconform- 
ity, and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  lord 
Wharton.  He  died  in  1673.  Stedman  wrote,  The 
Mystical  Union  of  Believeis  itith  Christ  (Lond.  1668, 
8vo)  i^Sober  Singularity  (ibid.  1668,  8vo). 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "steel"  occurs 
in  the  A.y.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  "cop- 
per." n^^ns,  nechushdhf  except  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  35 ; 
Job  XX,  24;  Psa.  xviii,  34  [35],  is  always  translated 
"brass;**  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  word  rtjns, 
nechosheth,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Jer.  xv,  12  (A.  V. 
"  steel")  and  Ezra  vui,  27  (A.  V.  "  copper").  Whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not 
perfectly  certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv,  12)  that  the  "  iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in 
an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  Irom  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiths  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  hardening  of  iron  for  cutting-instruments 
was  practiced  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath. 
//.  ii,  294,  6r,  quoted  in  Muller,  Hand,  d,  A  rch.  u,  d, 
Kunst,  §  307,  n.  4).  Justin  (xliv,  3,  8)  racntions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ebro)  and  the  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which 
was  used  for  hardening  iron  (corop.  Pliny,  xxxiv,  41). 
The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both  by  Homer  (Od,  ix, 
893)  and  Sophocles  (Aj,  650).  The  Celtiberians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,  38),  had  a  singular  cus- 
tom. They  buried  sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the 
weak  part,  as  Diodorus  calls  it,  was  consumed  by  rust, 
and  what  was  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  portion 
was  then  converted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds. 


The  same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (flisf,  of  Iwt, 
ii,  328,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last-men- 
tioned writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from  iron-stone  or  raw 
iron,  and  by  cementation,  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  former.    See  Coppkr. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  JTn^B,  /wi/- 
ddhy  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii,  8  [4],  and  is  there 
rendered  "torche^"  but  which  most  probably  denotes 
steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flashing  scythes 
of  the  Ass^'rian  chariots.    In  Svriac  and  Arabic  the 
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cognate  words  {poldo,faludh,fuladh)  signify  a  kind  of 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel.  See  M  ktal. 
Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Bameses  III,  says 
Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze  red  {Anc,  Eg, 
iij  154).— Smith.    See  Iron. 

Steel,  BoBKRT,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Jan.  9, 
1793.  In  early  boyhood  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  Associate  Reformed  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York ;  was  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  commenced  his  labors  as  a  dty 
missionary  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  (Nov.  9, 1819) 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Abington,  Pa.  This  was  his  only  charge, 
and  here  he  performed  faithfully  and  successfully  his 
life-work.  He  died  Sept.  2,  1662.  Dr.  Steel  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  pre-eminently  effective  preacher.  The 
Church  was  to  him  "all  in  all;"  the  cause  of  missions 
seemed  to  absorb  all  his  interest;  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause,  apparently,  possessed  bis  whole  heart.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  207.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Allen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 
1808.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
and  St II  'ied  for  a  while  at  Wilbraharo,  Mass.,  and  then 
began  lo  teach  school  in  AVestem  New  York.  In  1831 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  re- 
ceived appointments,  among  others,  in  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York.  After  nearly  forty 
years  of  ministerial  labor,  he  retired  bb  a  superannuate 
to  West  Barre,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Jan.  14. 1873.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
New  York  Conference.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preach- 
er.    See  31  mutes  of  Annual  Con/erenceSf  1873,  p.  110. 

Steele,  Anne,  a  hymn-writer,  usually  called  Mrs, 
Steele,  although  she  really  was  never  married,  was  born 
at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1716.  Her  fa- 
ther, the  Rev.  William  Steele,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in 
the  place  of  her  nativity.  She  developed  early  in  life 
poetical  talent,  which  showed  itself  in  the  composition 
of  devotional  hvmns,  manv  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  our  collections  of  hvmns.  She  united  with 
her  father's  Church  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
A  few  yean  after  this  she  became  engaged  to  a  young 
man  named  Elscourt.  The  day  for  the  wedding  was 
fixed,  and  her  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  when  the  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
house  that  the  expected  bridegroom,  having  gone  into 
the  river  to  bathe,  ventured  beyond  his  depth,  and  was 
drowned.  In  1760  two  volumes  of  her  poetry  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Theodosia,  She  died  in 
1778.  Her  collected  Poems  and  Hymns,  published  in 
1780,  were  edited  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  They  were 
published  also  in  Boston  in  1808,  and  a  new  edition,  ed- 
ited by  John  Shcppard,  was  published  in  1863.  See 
Christopher,  Hymn^tcriters  and  their  Hymns,  p.  225; 
Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns^  p.  58-60;  Belcher, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  237-239.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Steele,  David,  a  minister  of  the- Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  about  1791.    When  about  eigh- 
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teen  yean  of  age  he  joined  the  Church,  and  in  1820 
woB  admitted  on.  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
From  that  time  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  and 
success  until  1847,  when  be  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. This  relation  was  changed  to  superannuated  in 
1849,  and  was  continued  until  his  death,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  4, 1852.  See  MiniUes  of  Annual  Con.' 
ference$t  1853,  p.  313. 

Steele,  Joel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
horn  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 1782.  Converted  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in 
1806,  and  was  stationed  successively  as  follows:  Luneu- 
burg  Circuit ;  Bristol,  Me. ;  Vershire,  V t. ;  Tolland,  Conn. ; 
Ashbumham,  Mass.;  New  London,  East  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  Barre, Mass.;  Barnard, Vershire, Vt. ;  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. ;  Unity,  Ble. ;  Wellilect,  Eastham,  Sandwich, 
Saugus,  Edgartown,  Barnstable,  Chatham,  IVuro,  Wey- 
mouth, Easton,  AValpole,  and  Gloucester,  Mass.  In  1845 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Aug.  23, 
1846 — a  father  in  Israel— having  been  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Steele  possessed  an  amiable  and 
humble  spirit,  a  clear  understanding,  and  his  preaching 
was  plain,  manly,  aud  deeply  in  earnest.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Cor\ference8,  iv,  116. 

Steele,  John  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Be- 
formed  Church,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Dec  17, 
1772,  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1792.  He  studied  the- 
ology under  the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  I*res- 
bytery  of  Pennsylvania  May  25, 1797,  and  ordained  in 
August,  1799.  He  then  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  charge  of  four  congregations  till  1803,  when  he  was 
relieved  of  two.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Xenia,  O., 
where  he  remained  until  October,  1836.  He  had  just 
moved  to  Oxford,  and  had  made  some  arrangements  for 
hb  family,  when  he  died  suddenly,  Jan.  11, 1837.  He 
was  an  able,  clear-headed  theologian,  well  read  in 
Church  history,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and 
served  long  and  ably  as  clerk  both  of  his  presbj'tery 
and  s>'nod.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
iz,  102. 

Steele,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bellcfonte,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  11, 1812.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  pursued  his  academical  stud- 
ies at  Milan  Academy,  Huron  Co.,  O. ;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1842,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  in  1845;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  l*resbytery  of  Blairsville,  Ind.,  April  16, 
1846;  ordained  by  Lake 'Presbytery  April  8, 1849;  and 
in  1850  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Laportc 
County,  Ind.  In  1855  he  labored  at  Macomb,  MacDon- 
ongh  Ck).,  111. ;  in  1856  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  la- 
bored at  South  Bend,  in  Lake  Presby ten- ;  in  1859  at 
Newton,  la. ;  in  1860  as  a  missionary  to  Pike's  Peak,  in 
company  with  several  members  of  his  Church;  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  13th  Regiment  Iowa  Volun- 
teers Nov.  6,  1861,  and  died  in  that  service  Sept.  10, 
1862.  Mr.  Steele  was  an  able  expounder  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  as  an 
army  chaplain,  and  mild,  amiable,  and  social  as  a  man. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1864,  p.  196.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Richard,  a  Nonconformist  preacher,  grad- 
uated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
vicar  of  Hanmere,  North  Wales,  and  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1692.  His 
works,  which  arc  commended  by  Philip  Henry,  are, 
Antidote  against  Dittracfums  (Lond.  1667,  8vo ;  dd  ed. 
1673 ;  1861 ,  12mo) :— Discourse  of  Old  Age  .-^Discourse 
upon  Unrighteousness  (1670, 8vo) : — Christian  Husband' 
man's  CaUing  (1670)  -.—Tradesman's  Calling  (1684, 8vo) : 
— Sermons,  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  s.  v.;,Alli- 
bone.  Did,  ofBfiL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Steele,  Robert  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodiat 


Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  about  1804.  He 
converted  in  early  life,  and  practiced  medicine  for  several 
years.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Geoigia 
Conference,  and  appointed  as  junior  preacher  to  Aloovla 
Circuit  For  eleven  years  be  continued  his  itinerant 
career,  serving  the  Chuidi  as  a  preacher,  and  for  ser- 
eral  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in  February. 
1844.  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth  to  the  Church,  of 
strong  faith  and  good  preaching  talents,  and  perhaps 
few  men  ever  possessed  more  true  misfdonary  zeal  than 
he  did.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  3f. 
E,  Church,  South,  iii,  592. 

Steen,  Cornbi.T8  yah  deh  (in  Lat  Comdius  a 
Txipide),  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  about  1566,  at 
Bockholt,  of  peasant  parentage.  He  took  his  degrees 
at  Cologne,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1592,  and 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Scripture  in  the  College 
of  Louvain  for  more  than  twenty  years.  About  1612  be 
was  sent  to  Borne,  and  there  filled  a  similar  poeitioo  un- 
til his  death,  March  12, 1687.  His  various  CommeniarU 
on  the  Bible,  numbering  eighteen,  were  published  at  in- 
tervals from  1614  to  1645,  and  collectively  at  Antwerp 
(1681, 10  vols,  fol.),  and  again  at  Venice  (1708, 16  vols, 
fol.).  They  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  with  a  Urge 
amount  of  useless  matter. 

Steeple  (stepuU),  the  tower  of  a  church,  etc,  in- 
cluding any  superstructure,  such  as  a  spire  or  lantern, 
standing  upon  it.  In  some  districts  small  churches  have 
the  steeples  not  unfrequently  formed  of  massive  wooden 
framing,  standing  on  the  floor,  and  carried  up  some  lit- 
tle distance  above  the  roof;  these  are  usually  at  the 
west  end,  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, as  at  Ipsden  and  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect,  s.  v.     See  Bklfry  ;  Towkb. 

Stefani,  Tohmaso  i>k',  an  Italian  painter,  was  bcrni 
at  Naples  about  1230.  He  painted  the  chapel  of  the 
Minutoli  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  with 
a  series  of  frescos  representing  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour.  In  the  Society  of  St.  Angelo  at  Nilo  are 
the  paintings  of  St,  Michael  and  St,  Andrew  that  are 
attributed  to  him.  He  died  probably  about  1310.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Neapolitan  schooL 
See  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Steffani,  Agostiko,  an  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Castel-franco,  government  of  Venice,  about  1655.  In 
his  youth  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  where  a  German  nobleman,  pleased  with  him, 
obtained  his  discharge,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  gave  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  proper 
age,  got  him  ordained.  He  then  took  the  title  of  .4 hate, 
by  which  he  is  now  commonly  known.  His  ecdesiasti- 
Cfd  compositions  soon  became  numerous,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  invited  him 
to  Hanover,  and  made  him  director  of  his  chamber  mu- 
sic Steffani  was  also  a  statesman,  and  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  concerting  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Ratisbon  the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg  into  an  electorate,  for  which  service  the 
elector  assigned  him  a  handsome  pension,  and  pope  In- 
nocent XI  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1730.     See  English  Cgchp,  s.  v. 

Stegall,  Benjamin  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  a  native  of  Jasper  Coun- 
ty, Ga.  He  joined  the  Mississippi  Conference  about 
1837,  located  after  six  or  seven  years*  travel,  and  was 
readmitted  into  the  Louisiana  Conference  in  1855.  He 
died  June  10,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1860,  p.  235. 

Steger,  Benedict  Stkphan,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  April  9, 1807.  He  studied  at 
Erlangen  and  Berlin.  His  first  ministerial  duties  he 
performed  in  his  native  place.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  preacher  at  Hof,  and  in  1843  he  was  call- 
ed to  his  native  place  as  third  preacher  of  St.  ^gidins*% 
as  which  be  labored  for  thirty-thxee  year^    He  died 
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Feb.  9, 1876.  Besides  sennons  and  a  catechetical  man- 
ual, be  published  Die  pi-otesiantischen  Mimonen  vnd 
deren  guegndeM  Wirktn  (Hof,  1844<^,  8  pts.),  giving 
a  history  of  the  Protestant  Missions  till  the  first  half  of 
this  centnrv.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theolog,  ii,  1260 :  De- 
litzsch,  Saiit  aufffoffnung  (1876),  xiii,  180  sq.    (R  P.) 

Stegman,  Josua,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in 
1588  at  Sulzfeld,  in  Franconta.  For  ten  years  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  learning  he  was  honored  in  1617 
with  the  degree  of  D.l).  by  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  In 
1621  he  went  to  Kintcln  as  professor  of  the  newly 
founded  university  there;  but  on  account  of  the  war  he 
had  to  relinquish  his  position  until  1625,  when  he  return- 
ed and  dischai^ed  his  pastoral  as  well  as  academical 
duties  until  IGQO,  About  this  time  the  Benedictine 
monks  returned  to  Kintcln,  and  Stegman's  position  be- 
came very  unpleasant.  He  was  persecuted  in  every 
way,  and  the  excitement  which  he  had  to  undergo 
caused  his  death,  Aug.  8, 1632.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  German  hymn,  A  cA,  bteib*  mit  deiner  Gnade  (Eng- 
lish transL  in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  120,  **  Abide  among  us  with 
thy  grace,  Lord  Jesus,  evermore").  Besides  this  and 
other  hymns,  he  also  vrrote  PhotianUmui^  h,  e.  Suc- 
eittcta  Re/utatio  Errorum  Photianorum,  56  Disputaiion" 
thus  BrtviUr  Compreherua  (Rinteln,  1623;  Frankfort, 
1643).  See  Theotog,  Univencd^Lexikon^  s.  v.;  Koch, 
GescL  det  deyUchen  KirchenUedeSf  iii,  128  sq. ;  viii,  148 ; 
Winer,  Ilandb,  der  theolog,  LUeratur,  i,  854;  ii,  788. 

(a  P.) 

Steiger,  Ceirl  Frledrlch,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1806  at  Flaweil,  in  Switzerland. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brunnadcm, 
in  1838  to  Balgach,  and  in  1841  to  Wattwyl,  in  Tog- 
genburg,  where  he  died,  May  11, 1850.  He  published, 
Kieine  Woa^tenpredigttn  uber  de$  Christen  JSiimmung 
und  der  WeUoH  (5th  ed.  St.  Gall,  1862):~il/arta  von 
liethaniefu  £in  AndachUbuch  fur  chritll,  Junqfrauen 
(ibid.  1813)  i^Das  GebelbucA  der  Bibel  (ibid.  1847-53) : 
—  ReUgiose  Gedichte  (ibid.  1851).  See  Koch,  Gesch, 
de§  deuttchen  KirchenUedet,  vii,  382  sq.;  Regeiuburger 
Conversations' Lex^n^  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl»  Tfteolog,  ii, 
1261  sq.     (a  P.) 

Steiger,  l^ilhelm,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Switzerland,  was  bom  in  Aargau,  Feb.  9, 1809, 
and  matriculated  at  Tubingen  in  1826.  Steudlin  and 
Bengel  were  at  that  time  in  the  faculty,  though  the  lat- 
ter died  only  a  year  afterwards.  Steiger  then  removed 
to  Halle,  and  came  under  the  controlling  Influence  of 
Tholuck,  through  which  his  natural  aversion  to  the 
prevalent  rationalism  was  intensified.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  at  Aargau  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  earnest  labors  within  his  own  denomination,  being 
urged  by  the  conviction  that  a  lack  of  faithful  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  care  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
separation  of  many  believing  souls  from  the  Church. 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Hahn,  of  WUrtemberg,  he  con- 
ducted social  meetings  for  spiritual  edification,  tutored 
students,  and  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  among  oth- 
er things  an  interesting  history  of  the  Momiers  of  Vaud 
for  the  Evangel,  Kirchenzeiiwtg  at  Berlin.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  that  journal  in  1829,  and  devoteil 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literary  work.  From  this 
period  date  the  pamphlet  Die  IlaUische  Streiisache,  etc., 
and  the  book  Kritik  des  Raiionalismus  in  Wegseheider's 
Dogmaiik  (Beriin,  1830).  In  1832  he  issued  a  valuable 
commentaiy  on  1  Peter,  dedicating  the  work  to  the 
theological  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
of  Geneva,  which  had  just  called  him  to  the  exegetical 
chair  of  its  theological  institution.  He  entered  on  his 
new  station  at  Easter,  1832.  It  is  said  that  he  was  un- 
commonly successful  in  giving  adequate  expression  to 
German  ideasin  the  French  language.  After  his  death, 
one  of  his  students  published,  from  notes  taken  in  the 
lecture-room,  an  Introd,  Gsnerale  avx  Livrts  du  N.  T, 
(Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Paris,  1837).    Two  volumes 


(1838-84)  of  a  joumal  started  by  him  and  Hftvemick 
(q.  T.)  were  issued,  entitled  Melanges  de  Thiologie  JU- 
ybrm^,  and  in  1835  appeared  his  commentary  on  Colos- 
sians.  In  this  work  he  included  in  the  introduction 
only  such  information  as  was  derived  from  sources  oth- 
er than  the  exposition  of  the  epbtle  itself,  and  appended  * 
to  the  work  a  review  of  the  exposition,  in  which  he 
compared  its  results  with  the  introduction.  The  work 
is  built  upon  solid  historical  and  philological  founda- 
tions, and  devotes  especial  attention  to  criticism  of  the 
text,  despite  its  studied  brevity.  A  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  Sou  of  God,  with  which  the  preface  concludes,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  poetic  endowment  of  the  author,  . 
who  left,  in  addition,  a  number  of  uuprinted  poems.  He 
died  Jan.  9, 1886,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  infant  son. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encgldop,  s.  r. 

Steinhofer,  Maximilian  Frirdricii  Christoph, 
an  eminent  minister  in  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg,  was 
bom  Jan.  16,  1706,  at  Owen,  and  graduated  in  theology 
at  Tubingen  in  1729.  Pie  supplemented  his  etudies 
with  a  journey  of  obser\'ation  among  the  churches  of 
North  Germany,  and  visited  Hemihut,  the  seat  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood.  Mutual  esteem  resulted,  and 
measures  were  proposed  for  obtaining  Steinhofer  as  pas- 
tor to  the  community  of  Hemihut,  but  before  any  de- 
cision was  reached  he  returned  to  WUrtemberg.  Zin- 
zendorf  subsequently  secured  the  release  of  Steinhofer 
from  his  own  Church  for  Hcrmhut;  but  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment interposed  difficulties,  and  be  accepted  a  call 
to  Eberadorf  instead,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  the  counts.  The  latter  had  previously  organ- 
ized the  religious  portion  of  their  household  into  an 
ecclesiola  after  the  pattern  of  Spener,  and  to  guide  this 
organization  and  oversee  the  associated  orphanage  was 
to  be  his  task.  The  society  ultimately  (August,  1745) 
effected  an  organization  and  adopted  a  constitution 
modelled  after  those  of  Hermhut,  but  was  distinguished 
from  the  latter  in  doctrine  and  modes  of  expression,  be- 
ing more  cautious,  critical,  and  unqualifiedly  scriptural. 
Steinhofer*s  relations  with  Hermhut,  however,  were 
strongly  influential,  and  in  1746  the  Ebersdorf  congre- 
gation united  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  while 
Steinhofer  himself  was  ordained  **  coepiscopus  for  the 
Lutheran  tropus.**  His  ser\'ice  here  was,  however, 
brief,  though  varied.  He  married  in  1747,  and  became 
inspector  of  a  training-school  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  the  execution  of  his  office  through 
various  districts.  The  unsettled  life  to  which  he  was 
condemned  and  the  increasing  fanaticism  of  the  Broth- 
erhood alienated  him  gradually  from  what  had  never 
been  a  thoroughly  congenial  home,  and  a  brief  visit  to 
WUrtemberg  threw  him  In  the  way  of  influences  which 
excited  all  his  long  suppressed  aversion  to  the  sensuous 
teachings  and  modes  of  expression  in  current  use  at 
Hermhut  He  thereupon  quietly  retired  from  his  func- 
tions, and  in  time,  after  correspondence  with  Zinzen- 
dorf,  laid  down  his  offices,  March  14, 1749,  and  returned 
to  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg.  Four  years  were  now 
spent  in  the  sub-pastorate  at  Dettingen,  whose  fruit  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  1753.  In 
this  year  he  obtained  the  parish  of  Zavelstein,  in  1756 
that  of  Ehningen,  and  in  1759  he  was  made  dean  and 
preacher  at  Weinsberg,  where  he  died  in  peaoe,  Feb.  11, 
1761 .  Steinhofer  was  characterized  bv  mildness  of  dis- 
position,  joined  with  heroic  devotion  to  the  truth.  He 
studied  the  Bible  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehension  of  its 
meaning  and  for  the  enriching  and  developing  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  differed  from  Bengel  in  not 
preferring  apocalyptic  studies,  and  from  Oetinger  In 
avoiding  a  theosophic  tendency.  lie  preferred  the 
solid  ground  of  Scripture  to  the  position  of  any  specu- 
lation whatever,  lie  is  said  by  his  contemporaries 
to  have  been  endowed  with  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing in  his  character— with  a  peculiar  sanctity  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  was  impossible  to  trifle  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  impossible  not  to  find  pleasure  there, 
lie  was  an  anointed  one,  who  carried  about  with  him 
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ftipcrnatund  radiance  too  imprettire  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  )uiew  him.  His  miniati}'  was  accordingly 
saccessful  in  the  winning  of  aouls.  Steinhofer^s  writ- 
ings have  been  in  part  republished,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  regard  being  imbued  with  the 
Scriptures  as  requisite  fur  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  truth.  They  are,  Tagliche  Nahrung  d,  Glaubens 
n.  d,  Ep,  an  d,  Uebraer  (latest  ed.  1859,  with  autobi- 
ography) : — Nach  d,  Ep,  an  d,  Colosser  (1853) : — Na<A 
dL  Ltben  Jesu  (1764),  eighty-three  sermons : — Evangel. 
Glauhensgrund  (1753-54): — EvangeL  Glaubew^rundauM 
d,  Leiden  Jesu  (1754)  i—llauskaltung  d,  dreieinigen  Ge- 
bers  (1769) : — Erhl&rung  d.  ersten  Brie/es  Johaimi$  (last 
ed.  Hornburg,  1856)  -.^Rdmer  (Tub.  1851)  i—ChrUtoh- 
gie  (Nuremb.  1797 ;  Tub.  1864),  etc.  See  Knapp^s  sketch 
of  Steinhofer's  life  in  collection  of  Sermons  (27)  pub- 
lished by  the  Evangelical  Drotherhood  at  Stuttgart; 
the  autobiography  mentioned  above ;  an  article  in  the 
Chrittenbote,  183'i,  and  another  in  the  Bruderbote,  1865- 
66;  MS.  sources  in  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhood, 
etc. — Ilerzog,  ReaUEncgklop,  s,  v. 

Steinkopf,  Carl  Friedricii  Adolpit,  a  German 
doctor  of  theology,  was  lx>rn  at  Ludwigsburg,  Sept.  7, 
1773,  and  studied  theology  at  Tubingen.  In  1801  he 
went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Savoy  Church,  and 
placed  himself  in  personal  communication  with  the  Re- 
ligious Tiact  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  secretaries.  When  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded,  March  7, 1804,  Dr.  Steinkopf 
took  a  prominent  and  important  part,  and  was  unani- 
mously appointed  one  of  its  secretaries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  foreign  department;  but  be  also  took 
his  full  share  in  its  domestic  deliberations  and  proceed- 
ings. He  sustained  this  office  till  the  year  1826,  when 
he  retired,  because  he  would  not  take  the  position  of 
the  society  regarding  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Test.  He  died  May  29, 1 859.  Steinkopf  also  published 
a  series  of  sermons  on  different  topics,  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Zuchold  in  his  Bihl,  Theol.  ii,  1265.  See 
also  Theol,  Unicersal-Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Neue  evangeL  Kir" 
chenzeitung^  1859,  No.  82;  but  more  especially  the  3/e- 
mo7-u(/ published  in  the  F{f)y^sixth  Report  (1860)  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  180  sq.     (R  P.) 

Steinmetz,  Johann  Adam,  member  of  consistory, 
abbot  of  Bergen,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  June 
10, 1763.  He  wrote,  £l«aue  (di  Tram)  Commentarius  in 
Jotuam,  etc.,  in  Versione  cum  Notis  Jlluttratum  (Leips. 
1712): — Das  Buck  der  H'ewAcfV,  nach  dem  Grundtexi  in 
griechischer  Sprache  mit  philohgischen  und  moralischen 
Anmerkungcn  (Magdeburg  and  Leips.  1747).  See  FUrst, 
Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  383 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur, 
ii,  325, 336, 789.     (R  P.) 

Steins,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Germany  Nov.  18,  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Mors,  in  l^ussia,  studied  theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  min- 
islerium  of  Cologne  in  1835,  and  for  some  years  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  near  the  Rhine.  He 
afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  and  entered  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  but  soon  made  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  some  Presbyterian  ministen 
of  the  Old  School,  and  sought  admission  into  their 
Church  with  the  prospect,  as  he  supposed,  of  greater 
usefulness.  His  field  was  a  mission  in  the  eastern  part 
of  New  York  city.  He  bad  a  vast  population  of  poor 
Germans  among  whom  to  work ;  and  he  labored  faith- 
fully, going  from  house  to  house  through  the  streets 
where  the  poor  dwell,  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  all, 
and  distributing  tracts,  uttering  words  of  comfort  to  the 
distressed  and  counsel  to  the  indolent  and  ungodly. 
While  thus  employed  in  his  Master's  service  he  died, 
Aug.  30, 1867.  Mr.  Steins  was  thoroughly  trained  in 
theolog\%  a  laborious  roan,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate 
pastor. '  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Uist,  Almatiac,  1868,  p.  148. 
(J.L.S.) 


SteltB,  Gboro  Eduard,  a  German  Protestant  di* 
vine  and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  July  25, 1810,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1840  he  passed  bis  theo- 
logical examination;  and  from  1842  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  native  place,  Jan.  1,  1879,  he 
occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church.  Besides  his 
contributions  to  the  first  edition  of  Herzog's  JReal-Eu" 
cyklopMie,  the  Studien  u,  Kritihen,  and  Jahrb&cher  Jur 
deutsche  Theologies  he  published,  Die  Priratbeichte  v. 
PricaiaJbsolution  der  luth.  Kirche  aus  den  Quelleu  des 
IGtenJahrhttndertSfhauptsdchlu^  tuts  Luthers  Schrifiew, 
etc.  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1854) : — Das  rOmische  Bum- 
sacrament  J  nach  seinem  bihL  Grunde  und  seiner  gesckicki- 
lichen  Eniwickelung,  etc  (ibid.  1854) ; — Die  Melandkon^- 
V,  Luthersherbergen  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M,  (ibid.  1862).  See 
Zuchold,  BUI  Theol  ii,  1267;  Neue  evangel  Kircken- 
zeitungf  1879,  No.  19 ;  but  more  especially  Zur  Erttme^ 
rung  an  Iferm  Senior  Dr,  Theol  G,  E,  Steitz,  ZiceiReden 
von  Dr.  Jung  und  Dr,  Dechent  (Frankf.-on-t he-Main, 
1879).     (R  P.) 

Steld,  a  medjaaval  term  to  describe  a  stem,  stalk,  or 
handle. 

Stella,  James,  a  French  painter,  was  bora  at  Lyons 
in  1596.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  at  Florence,  be 
was  assigned  lodgings  and  a  pension  by  duke  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.  AAer  remaining  here  seveial  years,  he  went 
to  Rome,  Milan,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  Richelieu 
presented  him  to  the  king,  who  honored  him  with  the 
Order  of  St,  Michael  and  ordered  several  large  paint- 
ings. He  died  in  1647.  AVhile  at  Paris  he  spent  his 
winter  evenings  designing  the  Bistories  of  the  lloig 
Scriptures,  He  also  painted  the  IIol^  Family^  of  which 
a  fine  engraving  was  made.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. 

Stelllo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  youth  whom 
Ceres  changed  into  a  lizard  (Ovid,  Metam.  v,  461). 

SteUion&tus  (from  steUio,  a  tarantula),  a  name 
applied  in  the  time  of  the  early  Church  to  all  imposture 
and  fraud  which  has  no  special  title  in  law — each  as 
mortgaging  property  already  engaged ;  changing  wares 
which  have  been  sold,  rr  conrupting  them ;  substituting 
baser  metal  fur  gold.  The  chief  of  these  crimes  were 
forgery,  calumny,  flattery,  deceitfulness  in  trust,  and  de- 
ceit fulness  in  traffic.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Aniiq,  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  xit,  §  14. 

Btem  dl^t  giio^  the  stump  of  a  tree  as  cut  down, 
"stock,*'  Job  xiv,8;  hence  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whether 
old  [Isa.  xi,  1]  or  just  planted,  <*  stock"  [x1, 24]). 

Stexmett,  Joseph,  Sen,,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Abingdon  in  the  year  1663.  He  show- 
ed remarkable  intellectual  ability  in  his  youth,  and  made 
himself  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  languages  by  the  time  he  was  not  far  from 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  ordained  March  4, 
1690,  and  became  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  London, 
with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  Snch  was 
the  position  he  occupied  in  his  denomination  that  the 
Baptists  selected  him  to  draw  up  the  address  which  they 
presented  to  king  William  on  his  deliverance  from  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Dissenters  who  drafted  an  address  to  the 
queen  in  1706.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  by  the  religious  public  that  an  eminent  prel- 
ate said  of  him,  if  Mr.  Steimett  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  he  believed  that  few  preferments  in  it  would 
be  thought  above  his  merit,  Mr.  Stennett  died  July  11. 
1713.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  volume  of  [ioe- 
try,  three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  controversial 
writings,  which  were  somewhat  widely  circulated  in 
their  day.     (J,  C  S.) 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Jun,^  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
in  England,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London 
Nov.  6, 1692.  For  some  time  he  was  minister  of  a  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Abergavenny,  Wales.  In  17  J  9  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Church  in  Exeter,  where  be  remained 
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eighteen  years.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
from  1737  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Steunett  seems 
to  hare  won  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  Church, 
but  of  some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  George  II,  par- 
ticularly of  Artliur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  died  at  Watford  Feb.  7, 1758.  He  published 
individual  Sermons  (Lond.  1738-^).  See  Jones,  Chriit. 
Biog,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop*  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Stennett,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  £ngli»h  Baptist  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1727. 
Like  hia  grandfather  and  father,  he  early  exhibite<l  rare 
intellectual  abilities,  making  great  proficiency  in  the 
classic  and  Oriental  languages.  Having  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  assisted  his  father  for  ten  years, 
at  whose  death  he  was  choeen  hia  successor,  and  re- 
maine<l  in  thst  position  until  his  own  death,  Aug. 
24,  17^5.  Dr.  (iniUl,  in  his  Maiming  and  Broum 
Umveniiyj  says,  "  Dr.  Stennett  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  own  denomination. 
His  connections,  too,  with  Protestant  Dissenters  gener- 
ally, and  with  members  of  the  Established  Church,  were 
large  and  respectable.  One  of  his  constant  hearers  was 
John  Howard,  whom  Burke  has  so  highly  eulogized. 
George  HI,  it  is  said,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  frequently  calling  at  his  house  on  Muswell  Hill." 
As  a  scholar  and  an  author  Dr.  Stennett  has  no  small 
repute.  His  works,  edited  by  Rev.  William  Jones,  were 
published  in  1824  in  three  octavo  volumes.     (J.  C  S.) 

Stentor,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  whose  voice  was  louder  than  the  combined  voices 
of  fifty  other  men.  His  name  has  accordingly  furnish- 
ed a:i  adjective  which,  in  common  use,  describes  a  voice 
of  unusual  volume.  It  is  said  that  Juno  assumed  the 
form  of  Stentor  in  order  to  encourage  the  disheartened 
Greeks  (Iliad,  v,  783  sq. ;  Juven.  Sat,  xiii,  1 12). 

Step  or  Stair.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place 
to  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  a  stair. 
The  vertical  surface  is  called  the  riaer  (or  rai$er)j  the 
horizontal  surface  the  trtad,  Jf  the  edge  have  a  mould- 
ing, it  is  called  the  noting:  this  never  appears  in  medi- 
aeval steps.  When  the  tread  is  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  it  is  called  a  irtndb*,  but  if  of  equal  breadth  a 
Jlyer,  When  the  tread  is  so  broad  as  to  require  more 
than  one  step  of  the  passenger,  it  is  called  a  landing  or 
landing-place^  sometimes  a  resting-place  ox  foot-place,  A 
number  of  successive  steps  uninterrupted  by  landings  is 
ti  flight,  or  simply  stairs ;  the  part  of  the  building  which 
contains  them  is  the  staircase,  A  flight  of  winders  of 
which  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  terminate  in  one 
solid  column  was  called  a  vyse,  screw  stairs,  sometimes 
a  tumgrese,  now  often  termed  corkscrew  stairs;  the 
central  column  is  the  newel.  Sometimes  the  newel  is 
omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  well-hole.  Stairs 
that  have  the  lowermost  step  supported  by  the  floor, 
and  every  succeeding  step  supported  jointly  by  the  step 
below  it  and  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  one  end  only, 
are  termed  geometrical  stairs.  Stairs  constructed  in  the 
form  nearly  of  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  treads  are 
inclined  and  broad  and  the  risers  small,  so  that  horses 
may  ascend  and  descend  them,  are  called  marches  ram- 
pantes,  or  girons  rampantes  (as  at  the  mausoleum  of  Ha- 
drian in  Rome,  St  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  in  Italy  com- 
monly). Large  external  stairs  are  called />efuiofu.— Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

STEP  c  Pardon,  Pesance,  or  Satisfactiox,  that 
step  in  a  church  choir  on  which  a  penitent  publicly 
knelt  for  absolution. 

Stephan,  Martin,  founder  of  the  Stephanists,  a 
commimity  of  separatists  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Saxony  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  present.  Stephan  was  bom  at 
Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  13, 1777.  His  parents  were 
poor  but  pious  persons,  who  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  R^man  Catholic  communion,  but  had  been  converted 


through  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  who  diligently 
trained  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  They  died,  however,  while  Martin  was 
yet  young,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  mental 
culture  was  irreparably  neglected,  though  he  resisted 
all  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  Austrian  "  Edicts  of 
Toleration,"  and  remained  true  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  reared.  Indeed,  an  inflexible  will  distin- 
guished him  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  towanis  the  troubles  in  which  he  waa 
from  time  to  time  involved.  After  having  learned  the 
business  of  a  weaver,  he  went  to  Breslau  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  to  escape  from  Romish  persecutions,  and  in 
that  city  he  connected  himself  with  a  company  of  pie- 
tists, whose  religious  meetings  affonled  opportunity  for 
developing  his  natural  aptitudes  for  the  pulpit.  In 
1802  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after 
having  acquired  a  bare  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  matriculated  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he  remained 
until  1806,  and  in  1809  he  entered  at  Leipsic.  As  a 
student  he  manifested  an  exceedingly  narrow  spirit,  re- 
jecting learned  studies  as  "carnal,"  and  scenting  unbe- 
lief or  heresy  in  all  forms  of  doctrine  which  had  not 
been  transmitted  from  '*  ancient  times."*  His  very  nar- 
rowness, however,  rendered  him  more  completely  mas- 
ter of  such  material  as  he  was  able  to  accumulate,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  his  later  effectiveness 
as  a  pulpit  speaker.  He  was  first  called  to  minister  to 
a  Church  at  Haber,  in  Bohemia,  and  then,  in  1610,  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  of  Bohemian  exiles  in 
Dresden.  In  this  post  he  was  especially  successful  in 
gathering  about  him  a  large  German  congregation. 
His  sermons  were  highly  applauded,  being  character- 
ized by  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  like- 
wise by  great  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran 
Confession.  He  was  also  conspicuously  efficient  as  an 
organizer.  The  result  was  that  numerous  awakenings 
and  conversions  followed,  and  that  the  pastor's  zeal  was 
blessed  to  the  good  of  an  extended  community.  His 
authority  gradually  assumed  larger  proportions,  and  his 
teachings  came  to  rank  as  of  symbolical  importance 
with  many  of  his  followers.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  of  the  year  1824.  The  very  suc- 
cesses he  achieved,  however,  became  itistrumental  in 
bringing  about  his  downfall.  He  had  already  excited 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Dresden  by  min- 
istering to  a  German  congregation  while  called  only  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Church;  and  the  hostility 
against  him  became  more  general  as  prosperity  devel- 
oped hia  naturally  self-reliant  and  arbitrary  disposition. 
Everv  time  he  denounced  those  as  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers  who  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  his 
views  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies;  and  he 
finally  placed  himself  in  their  power  by  persisting  in 
an  unfortunate  custom  which  he  had  developed  in  his 
youth.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  in  the 
evening  until  a  late  hour,  and  the  habit  caused  much 
unfavorable  criticism;  but  it  became  ruinous  to  him 
when  he  persisted  in  visiting  a  workiugman*s  social 
club,  originated  by  himself  and  composed  of  his  own 
people,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  occasions  of  his 
visits  were  seasons  of  high  festivity,  in  which  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  members  participated,  and  they 
were  invariably  protracted  until  after  midnight.  Some- 
times summer-parties  were  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings. Eventually  the  police  were  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  the  offence  thus  given,  but  at  first  without  dis- 
covering anything  to  warrant  interference.  On  Nov.  8, 
1837,  however,  they  discovered  Stephan,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  and  a  number  of  his  followers,  assembled  long 
after  midnight,  and  under  circumstances  which  warrant- 
ed their  apprehension.  They  denied  that  their  gathering 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  "conventicle;**  but  Stephan  was 
nevertheless  directed  to  report  himself  at  Dresden  by 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  moniing,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  suspended  from  the  roinistr\%  He  had 
in  the  meantime  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
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throughout  Saxony,  iiuomuch  that  he  had  **  stations" 
in  eveiy  part,  and  held  regular  visitations  among  them. 
He  also  held  correspondence  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  dissenters  of  WUrtemberg  and  Baden,  but  severed 
his  relations  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  whose 
members  had  been  among  the  first  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  Dresden,  and  also  renounced  the  friendship  of 
the  regular  Lutheran  clergy.     A  numerous  band  of 
youthful  clergymen  whom  he  had  trained  was  blindly 
devoted  to  him,  and  his  influence  was  felt  in  many  par- 
ishes where  the  minister  was  not  in  harmony  with  his 
views.     Disputes,  and  even  open  violence,  broke  out  in 
many  churches,  and  the  government  was  ultimately  in- 
duced to  interfere.     The  Bohemian  Church  over  which 
he  had  been  installed  now  entered  a  complaint  against 
him,  dated  April  17,  1838,  and  supplemented  July  5, 
1838,  in  which  the  pastor  was  charged,  ^r«f,  with  im- 
modest and  unchaste  conduct  (the  specifications  being 
too  definite  for  rehearsal  here) ;  seamdj  with  dishonest 
administration  of  the  finances  of  his  Church ;  and,  thirds 
with  frequent  neglect  of  his  official  duties,  especially 
with  regard  to  Church,  school,  and  the  sick  and  dying; 
and  these  charges  gave  a  more  serious  character  to  an 
investigation  which  had  promised  to  result  in  his  favor. 
Stephan  now  gave  the  word  to  his  followers  to  prepare 
for  emigration ;  but  while  getting  ready  he  resumed  his 
former  nocturnal  practices,  and  again  came  under  police 
surveillance.    At  midnight  of  Oct.  27-28  he  secretly, 
and  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  left  the  city 
and  repaired  to  Bremen,  where  a  body  of  his  adherents 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  700  souls,  including 
six  clergymen,  ten  candidates,  and  four  teachers.    He 
sailed  for  America  on  Nov.  18.    During  the  passage  he 
was  noticeably  luxurious,  idle,  and  arbitrary,  though 
faint-hearted  in  moments  of  danger.     Five  da^^s  before 
the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  he  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  bishop,  and  before  arriving  at  St.  Louis  he 
had  a  document  prepared  by  which  the  whole  body 
pledged  themselves  to  be  subject  to  him  'Mn  eccle- 
siastical, and  also  in  communal,  matters,**  only  one  per- 
son refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  terms.     His  power 
had  been  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained 
control  of  the  emigration  fund,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  125,000  thalers.     He  allowed  more 
than  two  months  to  pass  unimproved  at  St.  Louis,  to 
the  great  financial  injury  of  the  colony,  while  procuring 
the  insignia  of  a  bishop's  office  and  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure.     In  April,  1839,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
colony,  including  the  bishop,  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
Perry  Co.,  Mo.,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased.    On  May  5  and  afterwards  a  number  of  young 
girls  revealed  to  pastor  Leber  that  Stephan  had  made 
improper  advances  to  them  while  at  sea  and  after  the 
arrival,  using  as  a  cloak  his  sacred  position  and  office. 
These  statements  were  established  by  affidavits.    Ste- 
phan was  consequently  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  was 
excommunicated  and  expelled  the  community.     He 
went  to  Illinois,  followed  by  his  faithful  concubine,  and 
died  in  Randolph  County,  of  that  state,  in  February, 
1846.     His  deceived  followers  experienced  grave  diffi- 
culties because  of  unfavorable  outward  circumstances, 
and  also  because  of  internal  dissensions.     Their  pastors 
were  not  able  at  once  to  lay  aside  that  tendency  to  hie- 
rarchical pretensions  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
Stephanas  example;  but  eventual  prosperity  came  to 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Walther, 
pastor  of  the  SL  Louis  congregation. 

Stephan  was  evidently  a  chosen  instrument  of  God, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  charisms,  which  he  cm- 
ployed  for  the  blessing  and  abused  to  the  misery  of 
souls.  He  was  of  imposing  physical  stature,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  possessed  of  rugged  earnestness  and 
intense  determination.  He  was  bb  shrowd  as  he  was 
bold.  His  earlv  ministerial  life  was  that  of  a  hero. 
Extraordinar}'^  success  and  the  unbounded  adoration  of 
his  people  excited  his  vanity,  and  opened  the  way  to 
sin  and  immorality.    In  his  later  days  he  was,  no  doubt. 


an  abandoned  hypocrite,  who  used  hia  high  position 
for  the  gratification  of  hia  fleshly  lusts.  See  Stepban, 
Predigtettj  two  sermons  delivered  in  the  Cbuxtch  of  St 
John,  in  Dresden,  on  the  day  of  oommemorating  the 
Reformation,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  182S 
(DUrr,  Dresden  and  Leipsic) ;  id.  Dtr  chrittL  GUnbe, 
sermons  of  the  year  1824  (Dresden,  1825,  2  pt&);  Po- 
schel,  Glaubentbekemitn,  d.  Gememde  zu  St,  Jok.  in  Drt*- 
den,  etc  (1833);  Stephan,  Gabenjur  Untere  Zeit  (3d 
ed.  Nuremb.  1834);  Von  Uckennann,  Sendsekr,  an 
Prof.  Krufff  etc  (Soudershausen,  1837) ;  Delitzscb,)f'tf- 
sentchitft,  Kunstf  Judentkum  (Grimma,  1838);  LUtke- 
mUller,  Lehren  v.  Umtriebe  d,  Slepkamsten  (Altenborg, 
1838),  violent;  ExulatUen-Lieder  (Bremen,  1838),  five 
hymns  composed  by  the  emigrating  colony  of  StephtD> 
ists,  in  which  exaggerated  adulation  of  the  pastor,  Ste- 
phan, is  intermixed  with  devotional  sentiment;  Fnncke, 
Two  Sermons  an  Eph,  iii,  14-«V,  6,  delivered  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Dresden,  1838 ;  Steinert,  Tkree  Semons  m 
the  Stephanitta  (Dresden,  1888) ;  Siebenliaar,  Ditcowrm 
relating  to  the  StephaniH  Movement  (Penig,  1839);  Wil- 
denhain,  A  Sermon  (ibid.  1889) ;  Pleissner,  Die  kirdiL 
Fanatiher  im  MuidentkcJe  (Altenburg,  1839),  ratknal- 
istic;  Warner,  Die  neuett,  sSch*.  Auswanderer  nock 
Amerika  (Leipsic,  1839),  shallow,  and  not  important; 
SehickBoU  u.  Abenteuer  <L  ,  ,  ,  Stepkanianer  (Dresden, 
1839),  based  on  reporta  from  GUnther,  a  returned  cmi* 
grant  Stephanist ;  Fischer,  Dat  faUche  Martyrerthm, 
etc.  (Leipsic,  1839),  the  most  complete  presentation  of 
the  subject;  Von  Polenz,  D,  offentL  Afeimng  u.  d. 
Pastor  S(€j)kcm  (Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1840),  the  mort 
important  treatise  for  reaching  a  true  estimate  of  Ste- 
phan; Vehse,  D.  Stephan^ ache  Auaw,  n.  AmerikOf  etc 
(Dresden,  1840),  held  by  returned  members  of  the  St^ 
phanist  colony  to  be  the  most  accurate  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred ;  Walther,  Sermon  deUrertd  4^ 
fore  the  Lutheran  Congregation  in  St.  LouiSy  Nor.  22, 
1840  (ibid.  1841).  Comp.  also  the  acts  of  the  Saxoo 
Diet  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Stephan,  etc ;  and  «ee 
Guericke,  ffandb.  d.  Kirchenpesch.  3d  ed.  ii,  995, 1096 
sq.,  1100,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time.— Herzog,  JReal-EmyUop.  a.  v. 

Steph^anas  (In^avag,  a  contraction  for  the  collo- 
quial Lat.  StephanatuSf  ^crowned'*),  a  disciple  at  Oor- 
inth  whose  household  Paul  beptize<l  (1  Cor.  i,  16),  be- 
ing the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  Acbaia  (svi, 
15).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  would  appear  tlitt 
Stephanas  aud  hb  family.  In  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, "  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints'* 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  upon  then 
the  office  and  duty  of  deacons;  but  which  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  a  larger  sense  (without  excluding  this),  namdv, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  excellent  family  ministered 
to  the  wants  and  promoted  the  comfort  of  their  fellov- 
Christtans,  whether  strangers  or  countrj'men.  As  "  the 
household  of  Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  both  tests,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Stephanas  himself  was  dead 
when  Paul  wrote;  but  in  ver.  17  it  ia  said  **I  am  glad 
of  the  coming  of  Stephanas.*" — Kitto.  He  was  preieot 
with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  when  he  "wrote  bis  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (A.D.  M),  having  gone  thith- 
er either  to  consult  him  about  matters  of  discipline  con- 
nected with  the  Corinthian  Church  (Chrysoat  Horn,  44)^ 
or  on  some  charitable  mission. — Smith. 

Stephanl,  Hkinrich,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  GmUnd,  April  1, 176L  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  and  was  made  in  1794  member  of  cousisioir 
at  Castel.  In  1808  he  was  ap|x>inted  superintendent 
of  the  Chureh  and  school  at  Augsburg;  in  1818  deau 
and  pastor  at  GUnzenhausen,  was  suspended  in  l^i 
and  died  in  1850  at  Gorkau,  in  Silesia.  He  wrote,  Ge- 
danloen  fiber  KnUUhung  vnd  Avtbildung  ems  Mana* 
(Nuremberg,  l781):—GrvndriM  der  StaattermekMfi$f 
fcissenschajl  (Weissenfels,  1797):— />Ai*tfc*cfer*e«^ 
(4th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1819) :— /)<ja  al^eme  hcamiM<^ 
Recht  der  protest antiachen  Kirche  in  Deutsckltrnf  (Tn- 
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biogeo,  1825)*.— 2>Js  OJFaAarung  GcUa  ditreh  die  Ver- 
mmft  aU  die  emstg  gewitae  und  v6ttig  gmUgende  (ibid. 
1886)  i-^Motea  und  Chrithu  (Leipe.  1886)  i—DU  Haupt^ 
kkrm  du  Raltumalianm$  tmd  Afy«ltcMiiNC#,  etc  (ibid. 
1837).  See  R^enAvrger  Contanalwiu-Lexihonf  a.  v.; 
Zncbold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1268  eq.;  FUnt,  BU)L  Jud.  ui, 
886;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  LUeratur,  i,  29, 458, 681 ; 
ii,  12,  26,  78,  75^  197,  201,  288,  264y  820,  886,  864,  790. 
(a  P.) 
StephanistB.    See  Stefran. 

Btephftnos  (Srt^avoc)*  a  Greek  term  for  the  nup- 
tial crown. 

Steph&niuk    See  Stcphbns. 

Bte^'phen  (^nfavoci  a  croum),  one  of  the  first 
aeven  deacons,  and  the  protomartyr,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.  29.  (lo  the  following  account  we  chief- 
ly follow  those  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.) 

St.  Stephen's  importance  is  stamped  on  the  nairatiye 
by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlatire,  phrases 
-l"full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  5) ; 
*'full  of  grace  and  power"  (ver.  8);  irresistible  "spirit 
and  wisdom"  (ver.  10);  ''full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vii, 
65).  Of  his  ministrations  among  the  poor  we  hear 
nothing.  But  he  seems  to  hare  been  an  instance,  such 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a  new  energy  derived 
from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  bis  particular  office.  First,  he 
arrests  attention  by  the  ''great  wonders  and  miracles 
that  he  did.**  Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace. 
The  subject  of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned; but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he 
struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually 
caused  his  martyrdom. 

1.  Jliitorg, — 1.  £arlg  Notices,— It  appears  from  Ste- 
phen's name  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their 
children  except  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac ;  though  of 
what  country  he  was  is  unknown.  His  Hebrew  (or 
rather  Syriac)  name  is  traditionally  (Basil  of  Seleucia, 
Orat.  de  S.  StepKano,  See  Gesenius  tit  roos  bbs)  said 
to  have  been  ChelUf  or  Chelid  (a  crown).  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Epiphanius  (xl,  50)  as  one  of  the  seventy 
dlsciplM  chosen  by  Christ;  bat  this  statement  is  with- 
ont  authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent with  what  is  there  mentioned  oonoeming  him.  He 
is  spoken  of  by  others  as  one  of  the  first  converts  of 
Peter  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost;  but  this  also  is  merelv 
conjectural.  Jerome  {Om  Itcu  x/ri,  12)  and  others  of 
the  fathers  praise  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
eloquence. 

2.  Hit  Official  PotiUonu—Th^  first  authentic  notice 
we  find  of  him  is  in  Aets  vi,  6.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi,  35^7)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren 
(see  Mosheim,  De  Bebus  ChritL  ante  Const,  p.  116,  and 
Dissert,  ad  Hist.  Ecdes.  Pertin,\  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick  among  their 
widows  were  neglected.  Whether  we  conceive  with 
Mosheim  {De  Rebus,  etc  p.  118)  that  the  distribution 
was  made  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  office,  though 
not  yet  possessing  the  name  of  deacons;  or,  with  the 
writer  in  the  Encgdoprndia  Mttropolitana  (art. "  Eccle- 
siastical History ;"  see  also  archbishop  Whately's  KUuf^ 
dom  of  Christ),  we  conclude  that  with  the  office  they 
had  also  the  name,  but  were  limited  to  Hebrews;  or 
whether  we  follow  the  more  common  view  as  set  forth 
by  Bijhmer  (Diss,  vii;  Juris  Ecdes,  Aniiq.),  does  not 
materially  affect  the  present  subject.  The  complaint 
of  the  Hellenists  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apos- 
tles, immediate  directions  were  given  by  them  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  cause  of  it.  Unwilling  themselves 
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to  be  caDed  away  from  their  proper  employment  of  ex- 
tending the  boands  of  the  Christian  community,  they 
told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to  select  sev- 
en men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose  faith  and  integ- 
rity they  might  repose  entire  confidence,  for  the  super- 
intendence of  ever}'thing  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  proposal  of  the  apostles  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned;  hence  the 
title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  deacons,  is  glv^n  to 
him  by  Irenoiis  (Iren.  i,  12).  He  is  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  a  man  "full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  6).  The  newly  elected  individuals 
were  brought  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to 
their  office,  and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  success.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  greatly  increased,  and  many  priests  were 
among  the  converts.  In  this  work  Stephen  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  miracles  he  peiformed  be- 
fore the  people  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cans&  From  his  foreign  de- 
scent and  education,  he  was  naturally  led  to  address 
himself  to  the  Hellentsts;  and  in  his  disputations  with 
Jews  of  the  Sjmagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyreni- 
ans,  etc  [see  Synagogue;  Libbbtinb],  he  brought  for- 
ward views  of  the  Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be 
relished  by  the  bigots  of  the  ancient  faith. 

8.  Tke  Aoeusatum^-Doyrn  to  this  tame  the  apostles 
and  the  eariy  Christian  community  had  clung  in  their 
wonhip,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  andthe  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  wonhip, 
with  the  Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  Stephen  now 
seems  to  have  denounced.  The  actual  words  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  may  have  been  false,  as 
the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which  they  a»- 
cribed  to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blasphemous" 
(pKAff^flfta),  that  is,  calumnious,  ^^ words  against  Mo- 
ses and  against  God"  (Acts  vi,  11)  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  no  more  than  Paul  preach- 
ed openly,  or  than  is  implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech, 
**  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law" — **  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  us"  (ver.  18, 14). 

Benson  (history  of  the  First  PlanOng  of  the  Christian 
Bdiffwn)  and  others  have  considered  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as  in  every  respect  iaiae, 
and  that  we  are  not  even  to  suppose  that  he  had  stated 
that  Christ  would  change  the  customs  which  Moses  de- 
livered (Acts  vi,  14),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbabil- 
ity of  more  being  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the  apos- 
tles, as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies. 
From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  may  be  drawn.  His  words  imply,  in 
various  passages,  that  external  rites  were  not  essential, 
and  that  true  religion  was  not  confined  to  the  Temple 
service  (vii,  8, 88, 44,  etc).  There  seems  much  plausi- 
bility in  the  conjecture  of  Neander  {Planting  and  Trains 
inffofthe  Christian  Church,  translated  by  Byland,  i,  66 
sq.)  that  Stephen  and  the  other  deacons,  from  their  Inrth 
and  education,  were  less  under  the  influence  of  Jewish 
prejudices  than  the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thus 
have  been  prepared  to  precede  the  apostles  themselves 
in  apprehending  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  correspond  in 
more  than  one  particular  with  what  was  afterwards 
taught  by  Paul. 

4.  The  Trial^-For  such  sayings  he  was  arrested  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phari- 
saic party  had,  just  before  this  time  (Acts  v,  34;  vii, 
61),  gained  an  ascendency.  As  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  his  powers  of  reasoning,  their  malice  was  ex- 
cited ;  they  suborned  fidse  witnesses  against  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  be  had  spoken  against  the  law  and 
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the  Temple,  against  Moses  and  against  God.  This  accu- 
sation was  calculated  to  incite  all  parties  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim against  him  (comp.  xxii,  22) ;  and  upon  receiving  it 
the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  council  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  blind  and  malignant  spirit  which  bad  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  period  of  their  histor}'. 
But  his  serenity  was  unruffled;  his  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  and  in  the  promised  support  of 
his  heavenly  Master  imparted  a  divine  tranquillity  to 
his  mind;  and  when  the  judges  fixed  their  regards 
upon  him,  the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon 
his  countenance,  and  **  they  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel"  (vi,  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the  Judges 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence.  Then  the 
high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him  (as  Caiaphas 
had,  in  like  manner,  appealed  in  the  great  trial  in  the 
Gospel  histor}')  to  know  his  own  sentiments  on  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him.  To  this  Stephen  re- 
plied in  a  speech  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
faithfully  reported.  The  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the 
variations  from  the  Old -Test,  history,  the  abruptness 
which,  by  breaking  off  the  argument,  prevents  us  from 
easily  doing  it  justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being 
handed  down  to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

5.  StepheiCi  Defence, — His  speech  is  well  deserving 
of  the  most  diligent  stud}',  and  the  more  it  is  under- 
stood the  higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
sixth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  follow  that  which  is  given  by  Neander  in  the 
work  referred  to.  Even  as  a  •composition  it  ia  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  connection  which  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  various  fiarts,  and  from  the  unity 
given  to  the  whole  by  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of 
the  speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his  ob- 
ject, Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
sets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of  his  preaching  in 
opposition  to  the  false  gloss  that  had  been  put  upon  it, 
maintains  the  justness  uf  his  cause,  and  shows  how  well 
founded  were  his  denunciations  against  the  impenitent 
Jews. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  ia  cast  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  New  Test.,  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— a  likeness 
that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  im- 
mediate writer  of  that  epistle  was,  like  Stephen,  a  Hel- 
lenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  thb  history  he  is 
guided  by  two  principles— at  first  more  or  lees  latent, 
but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  he 
proceeds.  The  first  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  that,  even 
in  the  previous  Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  favor 
of  God  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a  copi- 
ousness of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a  summary 
almost  as  much  of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  histo- 
n'— the  appearance  of  God  to  Abraham  "  tn  Meaopota- 
mia  be/ore  he  dwelt  in  I/arat^  (Acta  vii,  2) ;  his  succes- 
sive migrations  to  J/aran  and  to  Canaan  (ver.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  ivsiing^lace/or  hie  foot  in  Canaan  (ver. 
5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  ttrange  land  (ver.  6) ; 
the  details  of  the  stay  in  Egypt  (ver.  8-lS) ;  the  educa- 
tion of  Moses  in  Egypt  (ver.  20>22);  his  exile  in  Midi" 
un  (ver.  29);  the  appearance  tn  Sinaif  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  desei-t  ground  was  holy  earth  (yi)  ayia) 
(ver.  dO-33) ;  the  forty  years  in  the  ttildemess  (ver.  36, 
44);  the  long  delay  before  the  preparation  for  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  David  (ver.  45);  the  proclamation  of  spirit- 
ual worship  even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (ver. 
47-60). 

The  second  [^ndple  of  selection  is  based  on  the  at- 
tempt to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from  the  ear- 
liest times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and  narrow 


spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  And  thia  rigid,  suspicious  dispoai- 
tion  he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of  the  divine  grace 
and  of  the  human  will,  which  were  manifested  in  the 
exaltation  of  Abraham  (Acts  vii,  4),  Joseph  (ver.  10), 
and  Moses  (ver.  20),  and  in  the  jealousy  and  lebellioa 
of  the  nation  against  these  their  g^reatest  benefactors^ 
as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bitterness  against  Joseph  (ver.  9) 
and  Moses  (ver.  27),  and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  le- 
ligious  worship  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what  may 
almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is  no  alle- 
gorizing of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  constructions.  Ev- 
er)' passage  quoted  yields  fairly  the  sense  assigned  to 
iU 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from  local 
restraints  involved  in  the  general  aigument,  there  ia 
also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine,  from 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in  detaiL  Many  of 
his  references  to  the  Mosaic  hutory  differ  from  it  ei- 
ther by  variation  or  addition,  apparently  from  tradi- 
tionary sources  of  information,  e.  g. : 

1.  The  C4ill  of  Abraham  b^cre  the  miff  ration  to  Hanui 
(Acts  vll,  2),  not,  as  socordiuj;  to  Gen.  xU,  1,  in  Haran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  aJter  the  call  (Acta  vii,  4), 
not,  SB  accordiug  toOen.  xl,  8^  before  It. 

8.  The  eeveuty-flve  s<iii)s  of  Jacob's  roij^tlon  (Acta  ril, 
14),  not,  as  according  to  Oen.  xlvl,  87,  seveniy. 

4.  The  nipreme  loveliness  iuarttof  ry  ecf,  n  Hebraist tc 
Fnperlatlve)  of  Moses  (Acts  vii,  SO),  not  simplyi  us  accord- 
log  to  Bxod.  ii,  8,  the  statement  that  "be  was  a  goodly 

6.  His  Effjptian  edncation  (Acts  vll,  28)  aa  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  In  Bxod.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secniar  grsAt- 
nesf,  "micbty  in  words  and  deeds*'  (Acts  vii,  28;  comp. 

T.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of  forty 
yen  re  (Acts  vii,  88,  80.  86),  of  which  only  the  Inst  Is  apeci- 
lled  in  the  Pentatench. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bosh  (Acts  vii,  88),  not 
mentloued  in  Exod.  Hi,  8. 

0.  The  snpplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  the 
alias  ions  in  Amos  to  their  n^lect  of  the  true  worship  in 
the  desert  (Acts  vii,  48, 48). 

10.  The  Intervention  of  the  ancels  In  the  giving  of  the 
Law  (Acts  vii,  68),  not  mentioBcdln  Exod.  zix,  1C. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  at  Shechem  (Acta 
vll,  16),  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  1, 6.  The  burial  of  Joa<^*a 
bones  alone  Is  recorded  (Josh,  xxiv,  88). 

18.  The  pnrchsse  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by  Abraham 
from  the  suns  of  Emmor  (Acts  vii,  IC),  not,  as  according  tn 
CSen.  xxlll,  15.  the  parcbose  of  the  cave  atMachpelah  from 
Ephron  the  Hlttite. 

18.  The  Introduction  of  Remphan  ftt>m  the  Sept.  of  Amos 
V,  26,  uoi  found  In  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  rariarions  naust 
be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which  they  re- 
fer; but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption  by  Stephen 
is  significant  as  showing  the  freedom  with  which  he 
handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the  comparative  dis- 
regard of  verbal  accuracy  by  him  and  by  the  aacred 
historian  who  records  his  speech.  **  He  had  regard," 
as  Jerome  says,  **  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  words.* 
(See  their  reconcilement  in  Wordsworth's  JVev  Teat, 
[18(50],  p.  65-69.) 

6.  Hie  Condemnation  and  Martyrdom^ — ^It  would  seem 
that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  aa  if  for  the  first 
time  they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He 
broke  off  from  his  calm  address,  and  turned  suddenly 
upon  them  in  an  impassioned  attack  which  shows  tluU 
he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown 
back  on  their  unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  against 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patioice: 
"Ye  stiff-necked  and  unctrcumcised  in  heart  and  ears! 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  yonr  fa- 
thers persecute  ?  . .  .  the  Just  One :  of  whom  ye  are  the 
betrayers  and  murderers."  As  he  spoke  they  showed 
by  their  faces  that  their  hearts  (to  use  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative)  **were  being  sawn  asunder,** 
and  they  kept  gnashing  their  set  teeth  against  him; 
but  stiU,  though  with  difficulty,  restraining  ihemaelvea. 
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Ha,  in  this  lot  tx'iaii  of  hU  (kte,  turned  hli  dice  up- 
wanlB  Ui  Lhe  npcn  >ky,  ■nd  u  be  |;uetl  the  viult  of 
beavFD  aeemnl  to  him  to  part  asunder  (Jii|vai7/ii»;), 
uid  the  diriiic  j^lurv  ippeired  through  the  redding  of 
the  earthly  reil  —  the  Divine  rresence,  Ksled  on  a 
throne,  and  on  the  right  baud  the  buouii  form  oC'Je- 
uu,"  not,  as  in  the  utuil  repreaentatiom,  aitling  in  re- 
poK,  but  itandiug  erecl,  as  if  (u  tain  bia  Mifbiing  KT- 
vant.  Stephen  ipoke  ■>  if  lo  bimseir,  detcribiug  the 
gloriixu  vision ;  uid,  in  »  doinj;,  alone  of  all  the  ipeak- 
en  and  writeia  in  the  Kaw  Tot.,  except  only  Cbriac 


himself,  ui 
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A>  bia  judge*  heard  the  wardi,  enpreasive  of  the  di 
exaltation  of  him  whom  they  had  auugbt  so  lately  to 
destroy,  they  could  furbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into 
a  loud  yell;  they  vlapped  their  hands  lo  their  ears,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  entruice  of  any  more  blasphemous 
■rorils;  they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upun  him,  and 
drageed  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution. 

It  has  been  quesliuned  by  what  right  lhe  Sanhedrim 
proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  goremmeat;  but  it  ia  euangh  (o  reply  tbst 
the  whole  transaction  U  one  of  violent  excitement. 
On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's  life,  the  Jews  bad 
nearly  stflned  htm  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple (John  viii,  59).  "Their  vengeance  in  other  casca 
was  CDiiSned  to  thuso  aubordinau  punishments  which 

public  scourging. in  the  aynogogue,  and  exoommunica- 
tioa'CSiilmin, //ul.  of  Latin  Chritliaiiily,i,4lia).  See 
Couybcare  and  llowson,  Li/i  of  St.  Paul,  i,  74  Un  this 
occasion,  however,  they  detennined  for  once  to  carry  out 
the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  the  severe  code  of  lhe 
Mo «iic  ritual.  SeeSroNtNO.  Any  violatoiof  the  law 
WB9  to  be  taken  outside  (lie  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for 
the  sake  of  giving  to  each  individual  member  of  tbe 
coiumiinity  a  lenae  of  hia  responsibility  in  the  transac- 
tion, be  was  to  be  crushed  by  stoiKs,  thrown  at  him  by 
all  the  people.  Those,  however,  vrere  t«  take  the  lead 
in  this  wild  and  terrible  net  who  had  taken  npoii  them- 
selves the  responsibilityof  denouncing  him  (Ueut.  xvii, 
7;  comp.  John  viii.  7).  These  were.  In  this  inalance, 
the  witnCBsei  who  had  reported  or  misreported  ilie  words 
ofStephen.  They.aocordingto  the  cualoro.  furthe  sake 
of  facility  in  their  dreadful  task, 
stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  Esst- 
cm  practice  on  commencing  any 
violent  exertion;  and  one  of  the 
prominent  leaden  in  Iho  traiiuc- 
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urea— that  of  Saul  of  Tanu^  already  noticed,  wKl  tbat 
of  Stephen  himself. 

As  lhe  first  voUey  of  Blonei  burst  upon  birr,  he  called 
upon  the  Hailer  whose  buman  form  he  bad  just  seen 
in  the  beavena,  and  repeated  almost  the  wordi  with 
which  he  hinuelf  had  given  up  hia  life  on  the  croaa, 
'*0  Lord  Jesus,  receive  ray  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  bis  knees. 
One  loud  piercing  cry  (i'cpa£i  ittjaXy  ^vb)— aoawer- 
'ing  lo  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with  which  bis  enemies 
bad  flown  upon  him— escaped  hia  dying  lips.  Again 
clinging  to  lhe  spirit  of  bis  Master's  worda,  ha  crieil, 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  lin  lo  their  charge,"  and  insLanily 
sank  upon  the  ground;  and,  in  tbe  touching  language 
of  the  narrator,  who  then  luei  for  the  first  time  Ibe 
word  aderwanis  applied  lo  (he  departure  of  all  Cbris- 
tiau^  but  bera  the  more  remarkable  from  Ibe  blooily 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took  place^ 
ieoi/i^Jij,  "  fell  asleep." 

7.  //it  Aflodtru. — Stephen's  mangled  body  wai  bpr- 
ied  by  the  claaa  of  Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which 
he  belonged  (oi  iliac^df^  with  an  amount  of  funei«l 
stale  and  lamentation  expreased  in  two  words  used  here 
only  in  tbe  New  Test,  (avvwd^twar  and  coirtriic). 

This  simple  expiasiion  is  enlaq(ed  by  writen  of  the 
&th  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  high-prieat, 
it  it  aaid,  bed  intended  to  leave  lhe  corpse  I»  be  de- 
voured by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by  Gamaliel, 
CBiiied  off  in  hia  own  chariot  by  night,  and  buried  in  a 
new  tomb  on  hia  property  at  Capbai  Gamala  (village 
of  Ibe  Camel),  eight  leagues  from  Jeruaolem.  The  fu- 
neral laraenlatiuns  lasted  for  forty  days.  All  tbe  apoa- 
tles  attended.    Gamaliel  undcilook  lhe  expense,  and, 

story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  A.D.41D,  under 
the  name  of  the  lartnlion  and  Tramlulioti  n/  lhe  Reliet 
if  St.  Sttphru.  Successive  viniuiii  of  Gamaliel  to  Lu- 
eian,  tbe  pariah  priest  of  Capbar  Uomala,  on  Uec  8  and 
IS  in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  manvr'a 
remaint  would  be  found.     They  were  idcniilied  by  a 

Btste  to  Jerusalem,  smid  various  portents,  and  burled 
ill  lhe  church  uii  Mount  Zion,  Ibc  scene  of  so  many 


thisi 


The  person  who  olBclaled  < 


a  yonn 


Tarsus— one,  probably,  of  the  Cili- 
cian  Hellenists  who  had  disputed 
with  Slepheu.     His  name,  oi  the 
narrative    signidcantly   adtis,   was 
Saul.    Everything  was  now  ready 
for  the  execution.     It  was  outsirle 
the  gates  of  Jerusalom.    The  earli- 
er tradition  fixed  it  at  what  ia     w 
called  the   Damascus  gate. 
later,  which  is  the  present  tmilii 
fixed  it  at  what  ia  hence  eallei 
Stephen's  gate,  opening  on  lhe 
icentto  the  Mount  of  Olives;  n 
in  the  red  atreaks  of  the   wb   e 
limestone  mcks  of  the  sloping 
used  to  be  shown  the  marks  nf 
blood.andon  the  first  rise  of  OI 
opposite,  the  eminence  on  which    e 
^rgin  stood  to  support  him  n    h 
her  prayer*.     TIic  oacrcd  narra      e 
fixes  ita  altcnUon  only  on  two  flg- 
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early  Christitn  traditions.  The  event  of  the  Trenala- 
tion  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Aug.  B,  prob- 
ably from  the  tradition  of  that  day  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  An- 
oona.  The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend, 
but  the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  West — ^Mi- 
norca, Portugal,  North  Africa,  Ancona,  Constantinople 
— and  in  460  what  were  still  lefl  at  Jerusalem  were 
translated  by  the  empress  £udocia  to  a  splendid  church 
called  by  his  name  on  the  supposed  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom (Tillemont,  Si^Etietmey  art.  6-9,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  quoted).  Evodius,  bishop  of  Myala, 
wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  miracles  performed 
by  them ;  and  Sevems,  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Minor- 
ca,  wrote  a  circular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  that  island  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place 
by  the  relics  which  Oroeius  lefl  there.  These  writings 
are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  who  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  incredible  follies  they 
record  (J)e  Cic,  Deiy  xxii,  S), 

The  exact  date  of  Stephen*a  death  is  not  given  in  the 
Scriptural  history.  But  ecclesiastical  tradition  fixes 
it  in  the  same  year  as  the  crucifixion,  on  Dec  26,  the 
day  after  Christmas-day.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Au- 
gustine (in  allusion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  fes- 
tivals) that  men  would  not  have  had  the  conrage  to  die 
for  Grod,  if  God  had  not  become  man  to  die  for  them 
(Tillemont,  SUEtiemie,  art  4). 

II.  St,  Stephen* t  7)fpical  Character, — The  importance 
of  his  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under .  three 
heads  :— 

1.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic.  The 
appointment  of  **  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though  not  in 
the  Bible)  called  deacons,  formed  the  first  direct  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  an  organized  Christian  ministry, 
and  of  these  Stephen  was  the  head — "  the  archdeacon," 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Eastern  Church — and  in  this  ca- 
pacity represented  as  the  companion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
rence, archdeacon  of  Kome  in  the  Western  Church.  In 
this  sense  allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Or- 
dination of  Deacons. 

2.  He  is  the  first  martyr — the  protomartyr.  To  him 
the  name  ^  martyr**  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii,  20).  He, 
first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  convictions  by  a  violent  and  dreadful  death.  The 
veneration  which  has  accrued  to  his  name  in  conse- 
quence is  a  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  to  the  nobleness  of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness 
and  the  folly  of  persecution.  It  also  contains  the  first 
germs  of  t^e  reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  rel- 
ics of  martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
rcgardeil  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn,  by  Reginald  Heber,  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  character. 

3.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  Paul.  So  he  was  already 
regarded  in  ancient  tiroes.  IlavXov  6  SiBdoKaXog  is 
the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Seleucia.  But 
it  is  an  aspect  that  has  been  much  more  forcibly  drawn 
out  in  modem  times.  Not  only  w^as  his  martyrdom 
(in  all  probability)  the  first  means  of  converting  Paul — 
his  prayer  for  his  murderers  not  only  was  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  Paul  —  the  blood  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr, the  seed  of  the  greatest  apostle — the  pangs  of  re- 
morse for  his  death,  among  the  stings  of  conscience 
against  which  the  apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix,  5) ; 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also,  he  was  the  an- 
ticipator, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity  of  which 
Paul  became  the  main  supporL  His  denunciations  of 
local  worship,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating  that 
history,  the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses,  are 
all  Pauline. 

IIL  Literature. ^Euaeb,  Hitt,  £ccUs.  ii,  1;  Tille- 
mont, Memoirts,  ii«  1-24 ;  Neander,  Pkmimg  aad  Train- 


ing; Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t,  Poitf^ch.ii;  Angosti, 
Arehdol,  Denkumrdigk,  i,  145;  Reea,  De  LafHatvm 
Stepham  (Jen.  1729);  Ziegelbaor,  Acta  Stepkan  (Vieo. 
1786);  Walch,  De  Funere  Steph,  (Jen.  1756);  Scbwsn, 
Afartyriam  Stepham  (Viteb.  1756);  Baur,  De  Oratim 
Steph.  (Tab.  1929);  Schmid,  DtMCourt  de  St,*Btieiim 
(Straab.  1889) ;  fiohn,  Life  o/Bt.  Stephen  (Lond.  1844); 
and  other  monographs  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Prrh 
grammatum,  p.  74;  and  by  Danz,  W^rterb.  s.  v.  ''Apos- 
telgesch."  Nos.  56, 57. 

Stephen  I,  pope  from  A.D.  258  to  257,  was  a  na- 
tive Roman,  and  is  noteworthy  because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  controversy  respecting  the  administration 
of  baptism  by  heretics.  In  Africa  and  the  East  such 
baptism  was  generally  rejected,  while  at  Kome  re- 
claimed heretics  who  had  been  baptized  were  received 
simply  with  laying-on  of  hands.  The  Eastern  Church, 
and  especially  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.  v.),  decided  en* 
phatically  against  the  practice  of  Rome,  and  asserted 
that  baptism,  as  a  valid  rite,  cannot  exist  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Church ;  to  which  Stephen  replied  that  ev- 
ery baptism  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  carries  with 
it  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence.  The  srnods 
of  Carthage,  in  255  and  256,  sanctioned  the  Eastern 
opinion,  and  forwarded  notice  of  their  decision  to  Rome. 
A  dispute  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian  was  thereby 
inaugurated,  which  ended  with  Stephen^s  renonncing  all 
connection  with  the  African  Church.  Stephen  found 
earnest  opponents,  alsoy  in  bishops  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria and  Firmilian  of  Csesarea,  the  latter  of  whom 
emphatically  resisted  the  claim  of  the  Romish  see  to 
supremacy,  which  Stephen  steadily  advanced  daring 
the  quarrel.  The  division  between  the  churches  con- 
tinued down  to  Stephen's  death,  in  257.  Thidition  re- 
lates that  he  died  a  martyr  under  Valerian,  condemned 
because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  He  is  commem- 
orated Aug.  2. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  &  v. 

Stephen  II,  said  to  have  been  elected  pope  Bbrch 
27, 752,  and  to  have  died  three  or  four  days  afterward^ 
is  not  usually  included  in  lists  of  the  pope& 

Stephen  III  (II),  whose  pontificate  lasted  fmm 
752  to  757,  is  generally  recorded  as  Stephen  IL  This 
pope  was  threatened  by  Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  took  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Stephen  there- 
upon appealed  to  Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Fnnki, 
for  help,  and  offered  in  return  an  eternal  reward  and  all 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  bat  threatened  him  with  foifeitnfs 
of  his  salvation  if  he  should  delay  to  undertake  the  re- 
quired deliverance.  Pepin  besieged  Astidph  in  Paris 
(754),  and  compelled  him  to  promiae  thaieooDciation 
of  all  his  conquests.  The  latter,  however,  invaded  the 
Roman  territories  once  more,  instead  of  fulfilling  his 
agreement,  and  Pepin  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy 
(755).  He  defeateid  the  Lombard,  and  wrested  from 
him  the  territories  he  had  conquered,  and  then  nistd 
the  pope  to  the  patriarchate,  and  made  him  poasesaor 
of  the  exarchate.  This  act  fint  made  the  pope  the  aec- 
ular  head  of  a  country  and  a  people.  Stephen,  in  re- 
turn, anointed  Pepin  king.  He  dio<l  in  757,  karing  a 
number  of  letten  and  canonical  const  it  ut ions.-— Hciiog, 
Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Stephen  IV  (HI)*  pope  from  768  to  772,  wasa  Ben- 
edictine monk,  and  had  been  made  cardinal-prieit  by 
pope  Zachary.  He  condemned  his  rival,  pope  Coo- 
stantine,  who  had  been  a  layman,  as  a  usurper  of  the 
episcopal  chair,  and  in  769  bdd  a  synod  in  the  Laterio, 
which  decreed  that  only  a  deaeon  or  a  priest  ooaM  at- 
tain to  the  papal  dignity.  The  same  synod  sanctiooed 
afresh  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  saiot^  which 
had  been  rejected  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  and  by 
the  emperor  Constantino  Coprooymns.  This  pope,  als<N 
was  troubled  by  the  Lombards,  and  sought  relief  aUhe 
hands  of  Charles  and  Carloman,  the  Fnnkiih  kinfss. 
The  persistent  enmity  of  the  Lombards  anggesCed  the 
advisability  of  preventing  any  alliance  between  them 
and  the  Franks,  and  Stephen  waa  aooordiaglyconccned 
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to  prevent  the  coiuoiDHMition  of  a  proposed  marriage  of 
Charies  with  Desaderia,  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king. 
He  did  not,  howeTor,  accomplish  his  purpose;  but 
Charles  separated  from  his  wife  when  they  had  been 
married  one  year.  Stephen  died  in  772.— Uerxog,  ReaU 
Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  V  (IV),  a  Roman,  created  cardinal-deacon 
by  pope  Leo  III,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
A.D.  816,  but  reigned  only  a  few  months.  He  caused 
the  discontented  Roman  population  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Louis  the  Pious  as  well  as  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring 
them  more  completely  into  his  power;  and  he  crowned 
that  monarch  emperor.  He  died  in  817.— Herzog,  Rtal- 
Eacyldop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  VI  (V)  ascended  the  papal  chair  iu  885. 
He  negotiated  with  the  emperor  Basil  of  Constantino- 
ple and  bis  son  Leo  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  Photius  (q.  v.).  Stephen  demanded  that 
all  clergymen  consecrated  by  Photius  should  be  de- 
posed, and  that  those  whom  the  latter  had  banished  or 
excommunicated  should  be  restored ;  and  Leo  conformed 
to  the  requirement.  The  pope  was  also  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  against  Charles  the  Fat,  who  sought 
to  depose  him  because  he  had  not  obtained  secular  con- 
firmation. He  crowned  the  duke  Guido  of  Spoleto  as 
emperor,  and  died  in  891. — Herxog,  RoBA-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  VII  (VI),  pope  during  a  few  months, 
in  896-897.  On  his  attaining  to  the  papal  dignity  he 
caused  the  body  of  his  predecessor  and  personal  ene- 
my, Formosus  (q.  v.),  to  be  exhumed  and  mutilated, 
after  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  alleged 
that  Formosus  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  prevented 
Stephen  from  becoming  pope.  The  same  partisan  fury 
which  enabled  Stephen  to  vent  his  anger  upon  a  de- 
ceased enemy  brought  about  his  own  destruction.  He 
was  strangled  to  death  in  prison,  and  his  action  towards 
Formosus  was  condemned  by  a  synod  under  John  IX 
(898)«~-Herzog,  Jieal-EfuyUop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  VIII  (VII),  pope  from  939  to  931,  belongs 
to  the  number  of  pontiflii  who  were  governed  by  the  no- 
torious Theodora  and  Marozia.  He  is  i^markable  in  no 
other  respect. 

Stephen  IX  (VIII),  a  German,  and  related  to  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Great,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  by 
the  action  of  clergy  and  people  in  939,  and  reigned  un- 
til 942.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  restrain  the  shame- 
less rule  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Church,  and,  like 
the  other  popes  of  that  period,  was  simply  the  creature 
and  plaything  of  a  party. 

Stephen  X  (IX),  a  creature  of  Hildebrand  [see 
Grkoory  VII],  was  the  son  of  duke  Gotelon  of  Nether- 
Lorraine.  His  name  was  Frtderick.  Pope  Leo  IX  ap- 
pointed him  cardinal-deacon  and  chancellor  to  Ihe  apos- 
tolical chair.  In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  cairdi- 
nal  Humbert  as  legate  to  Constantinople,  and  aided  in 
preventing  any  reconciliation  between  the  two  churches 
(comp.  Brevii  Commemor,  eorum  quat  GtuerutU  Apocrit, 
tiancUe  Rom,  Sedit  in  Regia  Urbe^  etc.,  in  Annal,  EecUa. 
auct.  CsBs.  Barooio  [CoL  Agripp.  1609],  IX,  xix,  222 ; 
also  Aimak  Eccles.  ex  xii  Tomit  C.  Bttron.  Redacti, 
opera  Henr.  Spondani  [Mogunt  1618],  p.  824).  On 
his  return  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Monte* 
iCasino,  and  was  promoted  to  be  abbot ;  and  when 
Victor  II  died  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  A.D.  1057, 
under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Guided  by  Hildebrand,  he 
opposed  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  especially  with 
respect  to  simony  and  concubinage.  He  appointed  the 
famous  Peter  Damiani  (q.  v.)  to  be  bishop  of  Ostia,and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Agnes,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  also  to  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  bishop  Gerard  of  Florence  as  his  successor  (ivho 
actually  did  follow  in  the  pontificate  as  Nicholas  II) ; 


and,  finally,  he  ordered  that  the  election  of  a  pope  should 
be  postponed  until  the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Ger- 
many, whither  he  had  gone  as  a  legate.  He  died  in 
1058. — Hercog,  Real'EnctfUop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  i>k  Bkllaviluc,  or  de  Borbone,  was  a 
Dominican  monk  at  Lyons,  and  died  in  12G1.  His 
great  work,  Dt  Stptem  Domt  Spiritus  Sanctis  is  yet  un- 
published, though  a  portion  referring  to  the  Cathari  and 
the  Waldenses  had  been  issued  in  D'Argentrc,  Col- 
lectio  Judiciorum  de  Nocis  Erroi'ibu*,  i,  85  sq.,  and 
more  fully  in  Qu6tif  and  ^chard,  Scriplorea  OrdiniM 
PrtgdiccUorum,  i,  190  sq.  It  is  found  in  manuscript  in 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  Stephen  had  preached  in 
his  youth,  at  Valence,  against  the  Cathari,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  an  inquisitor ;  he  therefore  possessed  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  learn  what  were  the  teachings  and 
customs  of  the  sects  found  in  Southern  France.  His 
report  of  such  sects  is  among  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  the  history  of  heresies,  though  sometimes 
overdrawn.  His  statements  respecting  the  Lyonese 
Vaudois  are  particularly  noteworthy,  as  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  people  had  adopted  some  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
— ^Herzog,  Recd-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  of  Tournay,  bom  in  1135  at  Orleans, 
France,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  ^verte  at  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  was  subse- 
quently made  bishop  of  Tournay,  and  died  in  1208. 
He  was  very  learned  in  canon  law,  but  rather  nar- 
row in  both  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 
While  he  complained  of  the  confusion  existing  with  re- 
spect to  science,  of  the  ambition  of  scholars  and  their 
fondness  for  disputing  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  discover  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
he  deplored  save  the  intervention  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. He  hoped  that  in  this  way  greater  uniformity  of 
theological  instruction  might  be  secured,  and  that  bounds 
might  thus  be  set  to  the  independence  of  the  teachers. 
His  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  Summa  de 
Decretis,  only  the  preface  of  which  is  known.  Two  dis- 
Gourses  and  several  letters  from  his  pen  are  extant, 
which  possess  some  importance  as  sources  for  the  histo- 
ry of  his  time.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Moliuet 
(Paris,  1679, 8vo).— Herzog,  Reed~EHcyHop,  s.  v. 

Stephens,  more  correctly  Stephkn  (ilienne\  the 
fiimily  name  of  an  illustrious  succession  of  learned  print- 
ers, of  whom,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice  spe- 
cially only  Robert.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  ^ticnno 
(Henricus  Stephanus),  the  printer  of  the  QaineupUx 
PtaUeriuM  of  I^e  Fevre  d'Etaples  (Paris,  1509-18), 
who  died  in  1520.  Robert  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1503. 
Having  received  a  learned  education  and  become  skilled 
in  the  classical  languages  and  Hebrew,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  editing  and  issuing  of  carefully  printed 
editions  of  learned  works.  In  1545  he  issued,  under 
the  simple  title  of  BibliOf  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  and  in  a  type  of  exquisite  beauty.  Ex- 
planatory notes  were  added  in  the  margin ;  and  as  some 
of  these  gave  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  as 
savoring  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  Stephens  thought  it 
prudent,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  remove  to  Geneva. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  he  bad  issued  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  first  in  a  small  form,  known  as 
the  0  mirijicam  edition,  from  the  first  words  of  the  pref- 
ace (Paris,  1546-49),  and  afterwards  in  fol.  with  vari- 
ous readings  from  MSS.  collated  by  his  son  Henry.  At 
Geneva  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  the 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  tliat  of  Erasmus,  1551.  This  edi- 
tion presented  the  text  for  the  first  time  divided  into 
verses.  Two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  also 
printed  by  him — one  with  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi 
on  the  minor  prophets,  in  13  vols.4to  (Paris,  1539-43), 
another  in  10  vols.  16mo  (ibid.  1544-46).  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  Thetaurue  Lingua  Latinos  (4  vols,  fol.),  as  to 
bia  son  Henry  the  Theeaunu  Ling,  Grceca  is  due — two 
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roonanetits  of  rast  learning^  and  unwearied  diligence. 
Robert  Stephens  dteii  at  Geneva  Sept  6, 1559.— Kitto. 

StephenB,  Abednego,  an  Episcopal  clerg}'nian, 
was  bom  at  CentreviUe,  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md.,  July  24, 
1812.  When  three  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 
Havre  de  Grace  in  that  state,  and  from  thence,  in  1819, 
to  Staunton,  Va.  In  1829  his  father  left  him  in  charge 
of  a  male  academy,  which  he  managed  until  the  close 
of  the  session ;  wound  up  his  father's  business,  and  con- 
ducted the  family  to  Columbia,  Tenn.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  a  male  academy  in  that  place,  resign- 
ing  to  enter  the  University  of  Nashville  in  May,  1832, 
from  which  he  graduatetl  in  October,  1838.  On  July  3, 
1881,  he  was  confirmed  by  bishop  Meade.  After  gradu- 
ation he  accepted  the  tutorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  soon  after  made  professor  in  the 
same  department.  He  attended  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  from  October,  1886,  to  October, 
1887,  and  upon  his  return  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Otey,  Oct.  15, 1887,  entering  priest's  orders  soon  after. 
He  continued  in  bis  collie  professorahtp  until  in  1839 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  prendency  of  Jefferson  College, 
at  Washington,  Miss.  His  health  failing,  he  spent  the 
winter  in  Cuba ;  but,  receiving  no  permanent  relief,  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Nashville,  where  he  died,  Feb.  27, 
1841.  **  He  stood  in  the  front  ranlt  of  scholars  and  ora- 
tors; his  sermons  were  characterized  by  depth  and  com- 
prehension of  thought,  and  by  profound  research  and 
impassioned  eloquence."  See  Sprague,  AvmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit ^  v,  746. 

Stephens,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Licking  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  in  April, 
1778.  At  the  age  nf  nineteen  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry.  Entering  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg.  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was,  after  the  first 
year,  appointe<l  tutor  of  ancient  languages,  and  was  so  in- 
dustrious as  to  be  able  to  study  divinity  during  one  ses- 
sion of  his  senior  year  and  to  graduate  in  1805.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  vocation  of  teaching,  studying  divinity 
under  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Kent.  Deciding  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Claggctt  in  Febraary,  1809.  For  this  choice  he  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  father.  Upon  his  ordination  he  removed 
to  Cheirtertown,  and  taught  in  Washington  College,  and 
preached  acceptably.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  bishop 
Claggett  in  Bidtimore  in  1810,  and  removed  to  Centre- 
ville.  Queen  Anne  Co.,  where  he  had  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy and  two  parishes.  Ho  remained  here  four  years, 
and  removed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  he  preached  four 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1828.  After  a  short  residence  in  Fincas- 
tle,  Va.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  in  1829.  Removing  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  1883, 
he  organized  the  parish  of  St.  James.  His  wife  died  in 
1847,  and  he  conscuted  to  retire  to  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Pitser  Miller,  of  Bolivar.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1849,  and  died  Nov.  21, 1850.  See  Sprague,  Amalt 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  v,  519. 

Stephens,  Jeremy,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1592,  and  entered 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1609.  Taking  his  degrees 
in  art  in  1615,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  ap))ointed 
chaplain  of  All-Souls*  College.  In  May,  1616,  he  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Quinton,  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
1626  to  that  of  Wotton,  both  by  Charles  I.  He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Biggleswade,  Lincoln,  in  1641,  but 
was  deprived  in  1644  of  all  his  preferments,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  usurping  powers.  At  the  Kestoration  he 
was  replaced  in  all  his  former  livings,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Church.  He  died  at  Wotton  Jan. 
9, 1665.  He  published,  Notm  in  D,  Cypi-iun.  de  Unitafe 
Ecdetia  (London,  1632,  8vo)  i—Notof  in  D.  Cyp^Han,  de 
Bono  Patientite  (ibid,  1633, 8vo)  '.^Apology  for  the  An- 
dent  Right  and  Power  of  the  Biihop*  to  JSU  and  Vote  in 


Parliamentt  (ibid.  1660)  :—B,  Gregorii  Magni  Epitcopi 
Bomam  de  Cura  Pattorali  Liber  vere  A  ureus^  etc,  MSS. 
cum  Romano  editione  coUatia  (ibid.  1629, 8vo).  He  wis 
also  editor  of  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  and  his  apology  for  the 
treatise  De  non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis.  See  Cbalmerf, 
Biog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  An- 
thortf  s.  v. 

Stephens, 'WilUam,  an  English  c]ergyinan,wts 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  graduated  from  Exeter  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1715.  He  was  first  vicar  of  Bni&|>> 
ton,  and  afterwards  rector  of  St  Andrew's,  in  Plymoath. 
He  died,  much  lamented,  in  1786.  He  published  four 
single  Sermont  (1717, 1719, 1722, 1724,  each  8vo);  and 
after  his  death  appeared  (thirty-five)  Sermons  (Oxford. 
1737, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  AlUbone,  Did.  ofBtit.  and  Awr. 
A  uthort,  s.  V. 

Stephens,  William  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  New  York  Dec.  18, 1804,  converted 
in  1828,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Charles  Ktmtn: 
travelled  Burlington  and  Bargaintown  circuit^  under 
the  presiding  elder,  in  1829-30 ;  was  admitted  on  trial  lii 
1831,  and  appointed  to  Cumberland  and  Oipe  May  Gr- 
cuit;  in  1832,  to  Salem  Circuit;  and  in  1833  was  admit- 
ted into  full  connection,  and  appointed  to  Swedesboron^H) 
Circuit,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  was  a  mao 
of  studious  habits,  good  preaching  abilities,  ardent  pieiy. 
and  extensive  usefulnessi  See  Minutea  of  Annual  Cm* 
ferences,  ii,  282. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  observed  on  Dec. 
26  in  honor  of  the  prutomartyr  Stephen. 

Stephenson,  Jamks  White,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  1756.  He 
was  educated  at  Mt.Zion  College,  Winn8borougb,S.C.: 
principal,  for  three  years,  of  a  classical  school  near  the 
old  Waxhaw  Church,  in  Lancaster  District  S.C.;  BtudieH 
theology  privately ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbj'terj'  of 
South  Carolina  in  1789;  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Bethel  and  Indiantown  churches,  in  WilliamRborj; 
District,  in  1790.  March  3, 1808,  with  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies, he  migrated  to  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  jointly  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  and  organized  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  "Frierson  Settlement''— a  Christian 
colony  which  long  maintained  an  enviable  reputation, 
particularly  for  its  faithful  private  and  public  instruction 
of  the  blacks.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1832.  Dr.  Stephenson 
published  two  or  three  sermons.  As  a  preacher  he  wa$ 
solid  and  instructive.  In  1815,  South  Carolina  CoUe^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Sec  Sprague. 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  iii,  560;  Allibone,  Did.  <»/ 
Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthorsj  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stercoranists  (from  steicoroy  to  void  as  excre- 
ment). The  grossly  sensual  conception  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  sacrament,  acconiing  to  which 
that  bodv  is  eaten,  digested,  and  evacuated  like  ordina- 
ry food,  18  of  ancient  standing,  though  not  found  in  Or- 
igen,  as  some  wri  ters  have  assumed  (e.  g.  ToumeIy,6Vrrv« 
Thwhgicufj  iii,  345),  nor,  perhaps,  in  Rhabanus  Maurus 
who,  like  the  former,  was  charged  with  holding  such 
views  because  of  an  ambiguous  explanation  of  Matt,  xt, 
17  (e.  g.  by  Gcrbert,  De  Corp.  et  Sang.  Domvti,  in  Pet 
Theaaur.  Anecdot.  Novva.  I,  i,  144).  It  certainly  orig- 
inated with  a  class  of  false  teacliers  contemporary  with 
or  earlier  than  Rhabanus  Mauru^  whom  Paschasius  Kad- 
bert  condemns,  De  Coip.  et  Sang.  Domittij  c.  20,  where 
he  remarks,  with  reference  to  certain  apocrj-phal  wnt- 
ings,  "Frivolura  est  ergii  in  hoc  mysterio  oogitare  He 
stercore,  ne  commisceatur  in  digostione  alterius  cibi. 
He  does  not,  however,  apply  the  term  Stercoranbts  i" 
his  opponents.  Cardinal  Humbert  is  the  first  to  so  cm- 
ploy  the  word  in  his  work  directed  against  the  monk 
Nicetas  Pectoratus  (1054),  to  advocate  azyroitisnn  [see 
Az\'>fiTEs]  and  the  other  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Latin  Church  (see  Canis  Ledt.  A  ntt.  HI,  i,  819,  cd.  Bas- 
nage) ;  and  from  that  time  'the  word  was  frequently 
employed  to  designate  tho  supiwrters  of  the  grossly 
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realifltic  theory  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  occors  now  and 
then  in  the  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  particularly  the  realistic  doctrine  of  Brentius 
and  other  WUrtembergers  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  subject,  see  Pfaff,  De  StercoranUtis  Medii 
jEHj  etc.  (Tub.  1750, 4to),  and  Schrockb,  Kirchenffeseh. 
zxiii,  429-499. — Herzog,  Real^EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Sterculius,  Btercutias,  or  Bterqullinns,  a 
Roman  divinity  invoked  by  husbandmen,  l^e  name 
is  derived  from  gteraUf  manure,  and  is  applied  by  some 
to  Saturn,  because  he  taught  the  use  of  manure  in  agri- 
cultural processes.  Others  give  it  to  Picumnus,  the  son 
of  Faunus,  who  is  likewise  credited  with  introducing 
improvements  in  agriculture  (Macrob.  Sat,  i,  7 ;  Serv. 
Adjf:n.iXjA;  x,7C;  Lactanti,20;  Pliny, //.  A^.  xvii, 
9;  August.  De  Civ,  Dei,  xviii,  15). 

Sterling,  Johic,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  in  1844  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  received  into  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1847,  and  travelled  six  or  seven  years,  when,  be- 
cause of  ill-health,  he  located.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  where  he  la- 
bored several  years.  His  death  occurred  April  2, 1863. 
See  Minute*  of  Annual  Confirtncta,  1868,  p.  168. 

Stem  (irpvfiva'),  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  (as  the 
word  is  rendered  in  Mark  iv,  38;  Acts  xxvii,  41),  out 
of  which  the  anchors  were  anciently  fastened  (ver.  29). 
See  Ship. 

Stern,  Hermann,  a  Jewish  missionary,  was  bom 
of  Isrielitish  parentage  in  1794,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Bava- 
ria. He  visited  the  high-school  iu  Bamberg  to  study 
as  teacher.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  received  his 
first  place  as  teacher  in  Hochberg.  Endeavoring  to 
conform  in  his  religious  instruction  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  could  not  avoid  allud- 
ing to  the  defectiveness  and  emptiness  of  the  synagogue 
ceremonials  as  taught  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Jewish 
code  Shulchan  Aruch.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  district,  and  for  his  own  security 
Stem  requested  the  government  that  the  rabbi  be  re- 
quired to  superintend  the  religious  instraction  of  his 
school.  Mr.  Bing,  the  chief  rabbi,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  so,  stating  that  Stern's  religious  in- 
stmction  did  not  please  him.  The  government  then 
demanded  of  the  rabbi  either  to  propose  one  of  the  ex- 
isting coropendiums  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  or  else 
write  one  himself.  The  rabbi  offered  to  do  the  latter. 
In  the  meantime  Stem  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
the  town  of  Heidingsfeld,  near  WUrzburg.  Having 
spent  two  years  at  the  latter -place,  he  received  from 
the  government  the  new  text-book  of  the  Blosaic  re- 
ligiou,  which  rabbi  Alexander  Behr,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  had  prepared.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  this  book  were  entirely  filled  with  cere- 
monial laws,  and  contained  not  a  wor«1,  much  less  an 
exposition,  of  morality,  of  conscience,  of  virtue,  of  holi- 
ness, of  the  condition  and  destiny  of  man.  Stem  called 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  these  deficiencies 
of  the  book,  and  promised  to  publish  a  better  one.  In 
1829  he  published  his  Die  Confirmation  der  laraeliten, 
Oder  €la$  Judenthum  in  seiner  Grundlage^  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1835  by  his  larger  work,  Der  Jjebenahaum, 
Both  these  books  continued  to  be  standards  in  many 
schools,  even  after  Stem  had  embraced  Christianity. 
The  preparation  of  those  works  led  Stem  to  study  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  more  thoroughly,  which  brought 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  expected  Messiah  had 
already  a>me.  His  sentiments  he  made  known  to  the 
Jews,  who  persecuted  him  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 
could  not  agree  with  him.  But  Stem  often  said, 
*'  They  ought  to  know  it,  and  it  is  my  duty  that  I  tell 
them  the  tmth  quite  decidedly;  the  Lord  demands  it 
from  me."  Sooner  than  he  expected,  the  hour  had 
come.    In  the  year  1836  many  theologians  were  as- 


sembled together,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  speak  of  different  things  about  religion. 
They  met  in  WUrzburg;  Stem  also  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting;  and  now  the  question  was  put 
whether  the  Trinity  consists  with  the  Jewish  religion 
or  noL  They  all  said  no,  excepting  Stem,  who  could 
not  agree.  He  put  the  question  before  them  all — what 
shall  one  do  if  he  cannot  say  yf8  to  it?  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  They  were  greatly  astonished  at  him, 
and  advised  him  to  write  a  book  in  which  he  should 
put  his  question  before  them.  This  he  did  in  his  Das 
Israelitenthum  in  teiner  WUrde  vnd  Burden  but  instead 
of  convincing  him  that  he  was  in  error,  they  censured 
him  and  threatened  that  they  would  take  away  his 
place  from  him ;  but  he  was  not  shaken.  Stern  had  to 
undergo  many  severe  trials,  and  he  'finally  resolved  to 
settle  at  Frankfort  as  a  private  tutor.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1844  a  periodical,  Die  A  ufer^ehung^  in  which 
he  proved,  without  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  new  in  Judaism,  how- 
ever posi ti vely  this  is  denied.  Two  years  later  (i n  1846) 
he  openly  professed  his  Christian  belief,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  Glaubemffriindefur  meinen  Ueber" 
tritt  zum  Christenthunu  He  was  soon  engaged  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Jews  by  the  British  Society,  and 
labored  among  his  brethren  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1861.  See  the  (London)  Jewish  Her" 
.aid,  April,  1861 ;  Herschell,  Jewish  Witnesses  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  (1858),  p.  138  sq.;  AfissionalAatt  des  Ver- 
einsfikr  Israel,  Dec.  1872 ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  aufHoj[fnung 
(1872), ix, 68  sq.;  x,188;  FUrst,  J9t5^  JudL  iii, 385  sq.; 
Zuchold,  B»N:  rA«o^  iif  1269.    (a  P.) 

Stem,  Maximilian,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage, 
Nov.  18, 1815,  at  Altenkunstadt,  in  Bavaria.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  examined  for  admission  to  the 
surgical  college  in  Bamberg,  but  was  not  admitted  on 
the  plea  of  his  youth,  as  eighteen  years  was  the  mini- 
mum for  matriculation.  He  remained  at  Bamberg,  pri- 
vately studying  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  and 
when,  after  two  years,  the  time  for  examination  again 
arrived,  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  were  dashed  by  a 
royal  mandate  from  Munich  ordering  the  school  to  be 
abolished.  He  went  to  Niederwern,  and  here  he  was 
surlily  told  by  the  chief -justice  that  he  must  choose 
a  trade,  or  the  govemment  would  take  charge  of  him. 
Having  no  alternative,  Stem  chose  the  first  trade  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  this  way,  and  finally  resolved  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Before  leaving  his  countr}',  he 
went  to  see  his  uncle  Hermann  Stern  (q.  v.),  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  Christian.  Stem,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  sort  of  a  rationalist,  rebuked  his  uncle  fur 
sacrificing  his  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  religion ; 
but,  before  he  left,  his  uncle  had  implanted  the  first 
germs  of  an  earnest  seeking  after  his  soul's  salvation  in 
the  heart  of  the  worldly-minded  youth.  At  Bremer- 
hafen,  where  he  was  delayed,  the  Lord  prosecuted  bis 
gracious  work  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  mis- 
sionary (Rev.  John  Neander,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.),  who  presented  Christ  to  his 
consideration.  In  1839  he  landed  at  New  York,  where 
the  Rev.  John  Rudy,  of  the  Houston  Street  German 
Church,  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  more  fully 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  whom  he  was  also 
baptized.  For  three  years  he  lived  in  New  York,  and 
earned  a  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labor.  In  1842  be 
went  to  Merceraburg,  Pa.,  to  study  theology,  and  was  li- 
censed in  1845.  From  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He 
built  many  churches  and  organized  many  congregations. 
He  successfully  labored  in  Galion,  O.,  for  nine  years; 
from  thence  he  went,  in  1862,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  also  labored  for  nine  years,  when  bodily  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  resign,  iu  1870.    He  was  then  appointed 
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by  his  Church  as  missionary  superintendeDl,  but  afl«r 
one  year's  work  he  bad  again  to  resign.  In  1871  he 
once  more  accepted  a  call  to  Gallon,  and  when  a  year 
was  over  he  gave  up  his  charge,  never  to  resume  it 
He  went  to  Louisville,  and  after  four  years  of  inactiv- 
ity, illness,  grief,  and  longing  for  release,  he  died,  July 
6, 1876.  Besides  educating  a  number  of  ministers  in 
his  own  house,  Stem  took  an  active  part  in  the  oontro- 
venies  which  in  former  years  agitated  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  was  a  very  active  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odicals of  his  denomination.  See  the  obituary  of  Mr. 
Stem  in  the  Reformed  Church  Ifonthfyy  Sept.  1876, 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Stem,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.     (RP.) 

Stem,  Mendel  Emamiel,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Prcsburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1811,  where  the  cele- 
brated Talmudist  rabbi  Moses  Sopher  exercised  an  en- 
during influence  upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  3'outh. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  father, 
then  stricken  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  increasing 
blindness,  in  the  duties  of  tuition  at  the  Royal  Jewish 
Normal  School  of  his  native  place ;  and  when  fourteen 
years  old  he  replaced  his  blind  father  in  the  arduous  post 
of  teacher.  In  1833  he  was>employed  as  reader  in  the  fa- 
mous Oriental  printing  establishment  of  A.  von  Schmidt. 
He  then  tried  his  fortune  as  teacher  in  some  country 
places,  and  in  1888  settled  at  Vienna,  where  henceforth 
he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  literary  pursuits, 
and  where  he  died,  March  9,  1873.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works  we  mention  the  following:  "(^^h  h^bw 
"^2^,  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Vienna  and  Presbuig,  1829, 
and  often  since) : — ^A  metrical  German  translation  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (Presburg,  1832) : — ^A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  same  book,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary 
(ibid.  1833)  :— 7%e  Ethics  of  the  Fathertj  nis^  '^g'lip 
(Vienna,  1840),  in  Crerman  metrical  and  rhymed  lines : 
— Liturgical  ffynrns  on  the  Divine  Unitjff  IIH^n  *^"|l*^lb 
(ibid.  1840),  also  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines : 
— The  Prophet  Ezeldel,  with  a  German  translation  and 
a  Hebrew  commentary  (ibid.  1842)  :—The  Ethical  Med^ 
itatioM  of  Bedarshi,  uh^y  rS'^na  O,  with  a  German 

translation  (ibid.  1847) :— ^X"jto';«  rinVin,  or  histoiy 
of  the  Jews  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  dcstmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
(ibid.  1843),  Hebrew  and  German : — ^A  German  trana- 
Lition  of  the  book  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus  (ibid. 
1844) : — nin*ibD,  or  penitential  hymns,  with  a  German 
translation  (ibid.  1842): — 'I'ltn^,  or  festival  prayers, 
with  a  German  translation  (ibid.  1844, 5  vols.).  In  1845 
he  started  a  Hebrew  periodical  entitled  pn:c^  *^9?''3, 
The  Star  of  Isaac,  full  of  interesting  matter,  of  which 
twenty -six  parts  were  published  (ibid.  1845-61): — 
riaabn  niain,  The  Duties  of  the  Heart  of  Bechai, 
with^a  German  translation  (ibid.  1856, 2d  ed.):— ^^ii< 
"t'iWf  a  Talmudical  lexicon  (ibid.  1863).  See  FUrst, 
Bibi.Jud,  iii,  386-388 ;  Steinschneider,  BiUiographiaches 
Haxidbuchj^lZl,     (R  P.) 

Stem,  Biegmnnd,  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
preacher  of  the  Jewbh  Reformed  Synagogue  at  Ber- 
lin, and  lately  director  of  the  philanthropin  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  (where  he  died,  May  9, 1867),  was  the 
author  of  Das  Judenthwn  und  der  Jude  im  ehristlichen 
Staaie  (Berlin,  1845): — Die  Avfyabe  des  Judenthums 
und  der  Juden  in  der  Gegemoart  (ibid.  1845)  i—Die  i2e- 
liffion  des  Judenthums  (ibid.  1846;  2d  ed.  1848)  i^Die 
ffegenwdrtiffe  Bewegung  im  Judenthum  (ibid.  1845): — 
and  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  von  Mendelssohn  bis  auf 
die  Oegenwartj  Tidut  Uehersichl  der  aUem  Religions-'  und 
KuUurgeschichie  (Fcankfort-on-the-Main,  1857).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  388 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  JudentK  v.  s, 
Secten,  iii,  380  sq. ;  GriiU,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  568  sq. 
(B.P.) 


Btem,  "Willielm,  a  German  professor,  was  bom 
April  22, 1792,  at  Mosbach,  and  died  March  31, 1673,  st 
Carlsruhe,  having  for  forty  yean  been  teacher  and  di- 
rector of  the  evangelical  seminary  there.  He  wrote, 
Erfahrrmgen,  Grundsdtze  und  GrundzQge  fur  bibUsck' 
ehristlichen  Religionsunterricht  (Carlsmhe,  1838):  — 
Geschichtliches  Spruehbuch  zur  Wiederhobtng  der  hi- 
blischen  Geschiehtm  fur  christL  Schulen  (ibid.  18U)  :- 
Lehrbuf^kvn  des  <AristL  GUaibens  nach  der  keiii^ 
Schrifi,  etc.  (ibid.  1853) : — FOnfiehn  messiamsche  PsaU 
men  (Barmen,  1870 ;  new  ed.  1872) : — ErJdarung  der  rirr 
Evangelien  (Carlsruhe,  1867-69, 2  vols.).  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  1269;  Delitach,  8aat  avf  Hofnung,  x, 
182  sq.,  184  sq.;  Hauck,  Theolog.  Jahresbericht,  1870, 
vi,  573 ;  1872,  viii,  678.     {K  P.) 

Bteme  (or  Bteame),  John  (1),  a  physician  and 
eodesiasrical  writer,  was  bom  at  Ardbraccan,  County  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  1622.  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dublin,  became  a  fellow,  was  ejected  becaose  of 
his  loyalty,  but  reinstated  at  the  Restoration.  He  died 
in  1669.  His  writings  are,  Aphorismi  de  Felidtaie 
(Dublin,  1654,  8vo ;  twice  reprinted) : — De  Morie  Dif- 
sertaiio  (ibid.  1656, 1659,  8vo) : — Animm  MedelOf  seu  de 
Beatitudine  et  Miseria  (ibid.  1658, 4to) : — AdriaMHeer' 
boordU  Disputationum  de  Coneursu  Examen  (ibid.  165^ 
4to)  :—De  Eledione  et  Beprobatione  (ibid.  1662, 4to)  >-to 
this  is  added  Mamtductio  ad  Vitam  Probam : — De  Obtti- 
nations,  opus  posthumum,  pietam  Christiana  -  Stoicam 
schokutico  more  suadens,  published  in  1672  by  Mr.  Dod- 
well.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sterne,  John  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
became  successively  vicar  of  Trim,  chancellor  and  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1713,  of  Clo|;hcr  in 
1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dablin. 
He  laid  out  immense  sums  on  his  episcopal  palaces  and 
on  the  College  of  Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing- 
house  and  founded  exhibitions.  At  his  death  (Jone, 
1745)  he  bequeathed  £30.000  to  public  institutions.  His 
only  publications  were,  Tractatus  de  VisitcUione  Itifiv' 
morum  (Dublin,  1697, 12roo) :— and  Concio  ad  Clerum, 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sterne,  Laurence*  an  Anglican  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Clonroell,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  Nov.  24, 1713. 
After  moving  from  place  to  place  with  his  family,  be 
was  entered  at  a  school  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  remained  till  1731.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  January,  1786,  and  that  of  K2L  in 
1740.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  through 
his  uncle,  James  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham,  obtained 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York. 
Through  his  wife  he  secured  the  livini;  of  StiUtngton. 
He  resided  for  twenty  years  principally  at  Sutton.  In 
1762  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1764  to  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in  London 
Haroh  18,1768.  He  y^tot^,  Sermons  (Lond.  1760,2 
vols.;  of  which  there  are  many  subsequent  editions): 
—  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy^  Gent, 
(York,  1759,  2  vols.  12mo):  — A  Sentimental  Journey 
through  France  and  Itafy  (Lond.  1768, 2  vols.  l2mo)  :— 
Letters  (ibid.  1775, 8  vols.  12mo).  For  information  as 
to  editions  of  these  several  works,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  tinged  with  immoral  sentiments,  see  AlliUmc, 
Dict»  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  y. 

Sterne,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1596.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1611,  taking 
his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1614,  and  that  of  AM,  in  1618. 
In  1620  he  removed  to  Benet  College,  and  was  elected 
fellow  July  10, 1623.  He  proceeded  B.D.  the  following 
year,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, 1627.  Appointed  one  of  the  uni  veraity  preachers  in 
1626,  he  was  sdected  as  one  of  Dr.  Love*s  opponents  in 
the  philosophical  act,  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  ambassadors.    In  168S  he  was 
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made  pntident  of  the  college,  and  in  March,  1688,  mas- 
ter of  Jesus  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1635.  He  was  presented  by  bis  oollege  to  the  rectory 
of  Hareton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1641,  but  did  not  get 
possession  till  the  summer  following.  He  had,  how- 
eyer,  been  presented  in  1634  to  the  living  of  Yeorilton, 
Somerset  ODunty,  through  the  favor  of  Laud,  who  chose 
him  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  seized  by 
Cromwell,  and  ejected  from  all  liis  preferments;  but 
after  some  years  was  released,  and  permitted  to  retire  to 
Stevanage,  Hertfordshire,  where  he  supported  himself 
till  the  Kestoratton  by  keeping  a  private  school.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Savoy  Conference  and  in  the  rcvisal  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Frewen. 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  which  position  he  held 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18,  IG83.  Besides  some 
Jjatin  verses,  he  published,  Comment  on  Psa,  ciii  (Lond. 
1649, 8vu)  :—Summa  Logica  (1686, 8vo),  published  after 
his  death : — and  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Polyglot,  See  Chalmers,  liiog.  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
lloefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog, 
s.  V. 

Stemhold,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  psalmo- 
dist,  was  bom  (according  to  Wood)  in  Hampshire,  or 
as  HoUnshed  asys,  at  Southampton ;  but  Atkins  (//w^ 
of  Gloucestershire)  affirms  that  he  was  bom  at  Awre, 
twelve  miles  firom  Gloucester.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  The  office  of 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YIU  was  secured  to  him, 
ond  he  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by  Edward 
VI.  He  died  in  1549.  He  versiticd  fifty-one  of  the 
Psalms,  which  were  first  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch, 
1549,  with  the  title  All  such  Psalms  as  Thomas  Sfet-ne- 
hold^  late  Groom  of  the  Kinges  Majestges  Robes^  did  in 
his  Lyfetyme  Drawe  into  English  Metre,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  translation  by  John  Hopkins  (fifty-eight 
psalms),  William  Whittingham  (five  psalms),  Thomas 
Norton  (twenty-seven  psalms),  Robert  Wisdome  (Pas. 
xxv),  and  others.  The  complete  version  was  entitled 
The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Collected  into  English  Metre 
bg  T,  Stemhold,  J,  Hopkins,  and  others,  etc  (printed  in 
1562,  by  John  Day).  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs, 
etc,  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ed. For  further  particulars  as  to  editions,  etc,  see  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uihors,  s.  v.    See  Psalmody. 

SterSpd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was— 1.  A  Pleiad, 
the  wife  or  mother  of  (Gnomaus  (Apollod.  iii,  10, 1)  and 
daughter  of  Athu  (Pans,  v,  10, 5). 

2.  Daughter  of  Pleuron  and  Xantippe,  and  sister  of 
Agenor  and  Leophontes  (Apollod.  i,  7, 7). 

8.  Daughter  of  Cepheus  of  Tegea.  Her  father  de- 
clined to  join  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Hippo- 
coontides,  because  he  feared  an  invasion  of  the  Argives 
during  his  absence.  Hercules  thereupon  gave  to  Ster- 
ope  a  brazen  lock  of  Medusa's  hair,  which  he  had  him- 
self obtained  from  Minerva.  This,  displayed  in  the  face 
of  an  advancing  foe,  would  transform  every  warrior  into 
stone.  Cephoiis  was  thus  induced  to  join  in  a  war  in 
which  he  and  lib  twenty  sons  lost  their  lives  (Apollod. 
ii,7,8). 

4b  A  daughter  of  Acastus,  whose  career  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Peleus  (Apollod.  iii,  13. 8). 

5.  A  daughttt  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the  Sirens 
(Apollod.  i,  7, 10). 

Sterry,  Jonv,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
Providence,  K.  I.,  in  1766,  and  studied  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  take  the  full  collegiate  course. 
About  1790  he  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
established  himself  as  printer,  author,  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Sterry  was  converted  soon  after  his  removal  to  Nor- 
wich, and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  there,  and  on  Dec 
25, 1800,  he  was  ordained  its  minister.  The  Church  he 
served  was  very  poor,  in  no  year  paying  him  a  salary 
exceeding  $100,  so  that  he  continued  his  mechanical 


and  literary  pursaita.  He  died  in  Norwich  Nov.  6^ 
1823.  He  published,  with  his  brother  Consider,  Tht 
Amaican  Youth  (1790,  %ro)i— -Arithmetic  for  the  Use 
of  Sdkoois  (1796): — in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.Wm. 
Northrup,  Divine  Songs: — and  in  conjunction  with 
^paphras  Porter  he  edited  and  published  The  True  Be^ 
pulAican,  a  newspaper  (June,  1804).  See  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  407. 

StenCO  (in  Latin  Steuchus  and  Engubinus),  Acosn- 
uo,  a  leamecl  Italian,  was  bom  in  1496  at  Gubbio  (in 
Umbria),  and  admitted  in  1513  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Saviour,  where  he  left  off  his  sur- 
name Guido,  For  a  long  time  he  gained  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  teaching  the  Oriental  languages,  theology, 
and  antiquities ;  but  in  1525  he  was  sent  to  Venice  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  rich  library  formed  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello.  He  afterwards  became 
prior  of  his  order  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1538  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chisamo,  in  Candia ;  but  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
where  in  1542  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Alcssandru 
as  pnefect  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote 
many  works  on  sacred  antiquities  and  exegesis  (for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Biog,  Generale,  s.v.),  and  final- 
ly died  at  Venice  in  1549. 

Steadel,  Johan;*  Christian  Friedrich,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  was  bom  Oct. 
25,  1779,  at  Esslingen,  in  Wurtemberg.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  while  there  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Old-Test  studies 
of  his  later  davs.  In  1797  he  was  admitted  to  the  the- 
ological  institution  at  Tubingen,  where  Storr's  tenden- 
cy was  then  represented  by  Flatt,  SUsskind,  and  others. 
He  afterwards  served  two  years  as  vicar  at  Obercssling- 
en,  and  then  letumed  to  Tubingen  as  tutor.  Schnur- 
rer's  lectures  on  the  Arabic  language  now  stimulated 
Stendel  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  availed  himself,  in  1808,  of  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  viscount  Von  Palm  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  De  Sacy,  Langles,  Chezy,  etc  On  his  retum  in  1810 
he  was,  however,  at  first  employed  in  the  pulpit,  being 
made  deacon  at  Canstatt  and  Tubingen ;  but  an  aca- 
demical career  was  opened  for  him  by  the  opportunity 
of  giving  private  tuition  to  backward  students.  In 
1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty, 
though  he  retained  his  position  in  the  ministry.  In 
1822  he  added  the  charge  of  the  early  service  in  the 
town  church  and  an  inspectorship  in  the  seminary  to 
his  engagements,  and  in  1826  he  became  senior  of  the 
faculty  and  first  inspector.  His  lectures  at  first  were 
confined  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the 
Old  Test ;  after  a  time  he  included  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  his  course ;  and  from  1826  he  delivered  reg- 
ular lectures  on  dogmatics  and  apologetics.  He  was 
likewise  a  diligent  and  fmitful  writer,  though  not  in  the 
field  of  Old-Test  literature  where  he  was  most  at  home. 
He  preferred  to  write  on  systematic  theology.  A  few 
academical  essays,  of  which  that  of  1830,  entitled  Vete^ 
risne  Testam,  Libris  Jnsit  Notio  Manifestiab  Occulto  Dis* 
tinguendi  Numinis,  is  the  most  important,  and  several 
reviews  and  articles  in  Bengel's  ^4  rcAtr,  and  in  the  Tlr- 
binger  Zeitschr,fiir  Theologie  (founded  by  him  in  1828), 
constitute  all  that  he  published  in  his  own  special  line 
of  work.  His  lectures  on  Old-Test  theology  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Oehler,  in  1840  (Beriin).  His 
interests  in  systematic  theology  probably  grew  out  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  questions  relating  to  the- 
ological principles.  In  1814  be  wrote  Ueber  die  Halt' 
barkeit  d.  Glaubens  an  geschichtliche,  hdhere  Offenbarung 
Gottes.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  not  to 
ignore  any  important  theological  scheme,  but  rather  to 
test  it  by  the  rule  of  unalterable  truth;  and  he  conse- 
qnently  fought  his  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  He  broke  a  lanoe  with 
nearly  every  prominent  theologian  of  his  time  in  the 
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belief  that  controreray  reveals  the  truth ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  un- 
able to  advance  as  rapidly  as  more  recent  thinkers,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  new  theology  was  not  doing 
justice  to  many  features  of  the  older  supranaturalism; 
but  he  fought  every  new  departure  fairly  and  in  its 
principles,  so  that  he  secured  the  respect  of  the  better 
class  among  his  opponents,  e.  g.  Schleiermacher,  in  re- 
sponse to  wbom  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises 
{L^eber  daa  bei  aUeiniger  Anerbetmung  des  histor,  Chfit- 
tiu  tick  Jur  d»  BUdung  d.  GUttdtetu  ergebende  Verfahrtn 
[Tub,  Zeiischr,  1830]).  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  latest  prominent  representative  of  the  older  Tu- 
bingen school  of  which  Storr  was  the  head ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  writings  that  he  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent relation  to  that  school  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  by  no  means  ignored  the  progress  of  theoli^i- 
cal  science.  He  retained  the  one-sided  idea  of  that 
school  concerning  religion  and  revelation  which  defines 
religion  as  an  aggregation  of  **  opinions,"  etc.,  but  he 
departed  from  the  Storr  method  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  he  taught  that  what  the  Bible  reveals  is  sim- 
ply a  confirmation,  completion,  and  rectification  of  man^s 
natural  consciousness  of  the  truth  (comp.  for  Storr's  view, 
Storr's  Dognutiikf  §  15,  note  f ).  Steudel  was  certainly 
influenced  to  depart  from  the  older  supranaturalist  view 
by  both  F.  H.  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher.  (On  the  whole 
subject,  see  his  Glaubenslehre  [1834]).  In  exegesis 
Steudel  displayed  the  deficiencies  of  the  Storr  school; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  hermeneutical  theory  was  bet- 
ter than  his  exegetical  practice.  His  works  contain 
many  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  historioo-gram- 
matical  method  of  interpretation  as  against  Kanne,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Hctigstenberg  (see  Brhandlung  d.  Sprache 
d,  keii,  Schrijl  als  eine  Sprache  d  Geistes  [1822,  etc.]). 
He  clearly  recognised  a  historical  progression  in  reve- 
lation, and  consequently  different  stages,  and  must  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  having  furnished  valuable  contri- 
butions towards  the  development  of  Biblical  theology. 
(On  this  subject,  comp.  especially  his  articles  entitled 
Blicke  in  d,  ailtestcunentL  Offabarungy  \\\  the  Tub,  ZeU- 
achr.  1835,  Nos.  1  and  2).  Steudel  also  wrote  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  Church,  e.  g. 
ecclesiastical  union,  on  which  he  published,  in  1811,  UAei' 
lieiigiotuvereimgwtg,  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches;  in 
1816,  Beitrag  zur  Kermtnist  d.  Geitiet  getcitstr  VermUt- 
kr  d,  friedetu;  in  1822  he  wrote  against  a  proposed 
union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  WUr- 
teroberg  (  Ueber  d  Vereinigung  beider  evangeL  Kirchen ; 
comp.  also  Ueber  Ruckiritt  zum  Luikerikum,  in  the  Tiib, 
ZtiUchr,  1831,  iii,  125  sq.).  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  value  of  experiments  within  the  field  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  opposed  their  application  (comp.  Ueber  Neil' 
mitteljur  d,  evangeL  Kirchey  in  the  Tub,  Zeittchr,  1832, 
No.  1).  His  other  writings  were  designed  to  promote  in- 
terest for  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country,  etc, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  So  forceful  a  charac- 
ter as  Steudel  was  not  always  favorably  regarded  by 
his  superiors,  and  he  was  frequently  made  aware  of  the 
fact  But  his  principal  troubles  grew  out  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  new  tendency,  which  was  becoming  all-pow- 
erful at  Tubingen  during  his  later  daj's.  The  new 
school ''  could  not  pardon  his  inability  to  keep  wholly 
separate  the  scientific  and  the  edifying"  (Baur,  in  KlUp- 
fel's  Getch,d.  Tub.  UnivertHatyiiAi7);  and  when  hevent- 
uredf  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu,  to  issue  a  brief  rejoinder, 
in  which  he  opposed  to  the  confidence  with  which 
Strauss  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  supra- 
naturalism  an  equally  confident  testimony,  "drawn  ftom 
the  consciousness  of  a  believer,"  to  the  vitality  of  su- 
pranaturalism, he  was  smitten  with  the  full  force  of  the 
anger  of  the  enraged  critic  in  the  well-known  tractate 
Berr  Dr.  Steudel^  oder  d,  SelbtUdutchungen  d  verttandi- 
gen  SupranaturaUsmui  vnaerer  Ta^^  a  masterpiece  of 
depreciatory  polemics.    Steudel  responded  quietly  in 


the  Tub.  Zeitaehr.  1887,  ii,  119  aq.,  and  with  this  effoit 
closed  his  public  career.  He  was  obliged  by  phyncil 
ailments  to  submit  to  repeated  and  painful  surgiod  op- 
erations,  and  died  Oct.  24, 1837.  With  regard  to  his 
life  and  character,  see  the  memorial  discourse  by  Dor- 
ner  and  the  biographical  aketch  by  Dettinger,  both  pub- 
lished in  the  TuL  Zeitschr.  for  1888,  No.  1.  The  Utter 
article  contains  also  a  list  of  Steudel*s  writings.— Hermg, 
Real'EncyHop.  s.  v. 

BtevexiB,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Andover  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Har\'ard  College  in  1740,  and  was  ordained  May  1, 1751. 
He  was  pastor  in  Kittery,  Me.,  where  he  labored  until 
his  death,  May  18, 1791. '  He  published  a  few  occastoo- 
al  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Awter.  Pulpit. 
i,484. 

Stevens,  Dillon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Hancock,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1794.  He  was  converted  in  his  tw^enty-fifth  yesr,  and 
in  1822  united  with  the  New  York  Conference.  When 
the  Troy  Conference  was  set  apart  he  became  one  of  it« 
members,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1846,  when  he 
became  supernumerary.  He  settled  in  Gloveraville, 
N.  y.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
Jan.  10, 1861.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment*  and 
intellectual  strength,  well  suited  to  educate  the  diaich 
both  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  Christian  life.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences,  1861,  p.  91. 

Stevens,  Isaac  Collins,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fulton  Coantr, 
Pa.,  Feb.  15,1833,  and  was  educated  at  Cassville  Sem- 
inary. He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  waa 
licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 1855,  and  in  1857  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  renaioed 
with  this  conference  until  its  division,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  eo  re- 
mained until  the  formation  of  the  Central  Peonsi'lva- 
nia  Conference.  He  died  Nov.  29, 1869.  See  MiMtts 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  54. 

Stevens,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  \^, 
and  was  converted  in  eariy  life.  He  joined  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1885,  and  labored  actively 
until  (in  1848)  he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  This 
relation  was  changed  in  18i68  to  effective,  and  he  waa 
stationed  at  Fremont,  retaining  hia  home  in  Eppingi 
where  he  died  in  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1869,  p.  104. 

Stevens,  Jedediah  Dwight,  a  Congregatimal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  March  25, 1796. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm.  After  receiving; 
a  preparatory  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills.  He  was  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  1^ 
to  1835,  and  also  to  the  Dakota  Indians  from  1835  to 
1889.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  Cortlandville, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5, 1837.  From  1841  to  1844  he  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Piairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  In 
June,  1844,  he  was  insUUed  pastor  of  the  FUtteville 
Church,  Wis.  He  resigned  this  charge,  and  in  1^6 
was  an  evangelist  in  Grant  County,  and  in  Lafayette 
County  from  1847  to  1850 ;  Gieene  County  from  1850  to 
1854 ;  was  acting  pastor  at  Elkhom  one  year;  Lafay- 
ette from  1855  to  1859 ;  Waterford  from  1859  to  1^: 
Cahlwcll's  Prairie  from  1862  to  1864;  Owen,  III,  from 
1864  tp  1866;  Wausau,  Wis.,  in  1867,  his  Isst  field  of 
labor.     He  died  at  Beloit,  March  29, 1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Stevens,  Joseph  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Brookdeld,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1801.  He  vai 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  theology  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  was  licensed  by  the  Congregational  Aasocu- 
tion  of  Maine,  and  labored  as  a  home  missionary  for  tvo 
years  in  the  state  at  large,  when  he  was  ordained  lOTcr 
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the  Secoud  Congregational  Church,  Falmouth,  Me^  in 
1826.  In  1834  he  removecl  to  the  South,  to  improve 
his  health,  and  subsequently  taught  and  preached  at 
Bniuswick,  Ga.,  for  two  years  and  a  half;  at  Darieu 
two  year« ;  pastor  of  the  Smyrna  and  Bethany  churches, 
Newton  County;  supplied  a  church  near  Griffin  one 
year,  and  Pachitta  Church  five  years.    He  died  May  9, 

1860.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  earnest, 
practical  preacher.    See  Wilson,  Pretb.  If ut.  Almanac, 

1861,  p.  107. 

Steveiia,  Solomon,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cavendish,  VL,  Sept.  5, 1795.  He  graduated  at 
MidOlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery  about  the  year  1824.  He  labored  for 
fifteen  years  in  different  places  in  Tompkins  and  Gen- 
esee counties,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  with 
several  revivals  of  religion.  In  1840  he  went  to  Ohio, 
spent  some  time  in  Cuyahoga  and  Huron  counties,  and 
was  installed  at  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  Co.,  in  1843 ; 
in  1850  he  removed  to  Michigan,  labored  in  several 
places  in  that  state,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Somerset,  Hillsdale  Co.;  in  1859  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  preached  for  his  former  charge  at  Newton 
Falls  until  his  death,  June  7, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
nisi.  Almanac,  18C2,  p.  197. 

Stevens,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1728.  He  was  ordained 
orer  the  PUinfield  (Separate)  Chnrch  in  1746.  In  1755 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  army,  contracted  a  disease, 
and  returned  to  die  at  his  father's  house,  Nov.  15, 1755. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  clear  and  powerful  preach- 
er. Little  is  recorded  of  his  life.  See  Cong,  Quarterly, 
1860,  p.  876. 

Stevens,  T^STilliam  (l),  a  lay  theologian,  was  bom 
in  tho  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  South  wark,  England,  March 
2, 1732.  He  was  engaged  in  the  hosiery  business,  but  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study,  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  langtuge,  and  also  a  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers, 
and  quite  familiar  with  all  the  orthodox  writers  of  rood- 
em  times.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he'  was  held 
as  a  theologian  that  Dr.  Douglass,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
said  of  him,  **  Here  is  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bishop, 
yet  would  have  been  thoaght  worthy  of  that  character 
in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.*' 
He  died  in  London,  F*eb.  6, 1807.  He  wrote,  A  n  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  Form  of  its  Government,  the 
Extent  of  its  Powers,  and  the  Limits  of  our  Obedience 
(anonymous,  1773) : — Cursory  Observations  on  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Clergy,  etc,  by  Mr.  WoUaston : — Discourse 
on  the  English  Constitution  (1776) :  —  Strictures  on  a 
Sermon  entitled  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindi- 
cated, by  K.  Watson  (1776)  -.—The  Revolution  Vindicated, 
etc,  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  R.  Watson's  accession  sermon 
(1776)  :—A  New  and  Fait/^ful  Translation  of  Inters 

from  M.  VA  bbe  de :—A  Review  of  the  Review  of 

a  New  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Mr,  Joneses  Life 
of  Bishop  Home,  He  edited  the  Works  of  Mr,  Jones, 
with  his  life  (12  vols,  8vo).  The  Memoirs  of  William 
Stevens,  Esq.,  were  printed  for  private  distribution  in 
1812  (8vo),  and  in  1815  for  sale.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet.  8.  V. 

Stevens,  TTSTilliam  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  March  2A,  1778.  He  was  converted  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year,  and  in  1804  he  was  received  on  trial  and 
appointed  to  Landaff  Circuit  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1806  he  was  received  into  full  connection  in  the  New 
England  Conference.  He  located  in  1818,  but  in  1821 
he  was  readmitted  by  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1845 
he  sustained  a  superaumcrarj'  relation,  and  became  su- 
perannuated in  1846.     He  died  in  Bridgcwatcr,  Beaver 


Co.,  Pa.,  March  1 ,  1858.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confer^ 
enoes,  1858,  p.  114. 

Stevenson,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Mason 
County,  Ky.,  about  1797.  He  entered  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  1820,  and  remained  in  it  till  its  division 
in  1846,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisville 
Conference.  He  wi^s  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844,  and  also  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  Louisville  in  1845,  and  organized 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  1846  ho 
was  elected  missionary  secretary  and  assistant  book- 
agent  ;  to  which  latter  office  he  was  re-dectcd  in  1850. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  chief  book-agcut,  and  in  1858 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Kusselvillc  Female  Col- 
legiate Institute,  which  position  he  filled  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  6, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences of  the  if,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1864,  p.  482. 

Stevenson.  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Md.,  March  25,  1779. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  by  Washing- 
ton Presbytery  Oct,  15,  1808 ;  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  in  June,  1809 ;  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Two  Ridges  and  Forks  of  Wheeling  churches  in  West 
Alexander,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  for  sev- 
enteen years,  during  which  time  his  earnest  missi<Hiary 
spirit  led  him  to  make  several  excursions  into  the  des- 
titute West.  In  1825  be  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  so  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  new  and  more  destitute  field  of  labor.  He  fixed 
his  home  in  Bellefontaine,  I/>gan  Co.,  O.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  he  continued  to  labor  for  forty 
years,  traversing  for  many  years  a  missionary  circuit  of 
many  miles,  with  thirteen  preaching  stations,  at  several 
of  which  he  subsequently  formed  churches.  He  con- 
tinued pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bellefontaine  until  in- 
creasing infirmities  led  him  to  retire  from  active  duties^ 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  bis  home,  Feb. 
24, 1865.  BIr.  Stevenson  was  a  holy  man.  ^  Zeal  char- 
acterized him,  proved  by  much  missionary  work  for  the 
destitute  of  our  own  race  and  for  the  Indians,  and  by  his 
active  labor  for  Christ  to  the  age  of  eighty-six."  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  171.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  bis 
eighteenth  year;  studied  in  the  high-school  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Allen,  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1837-39 ;  then  emi- 
grated to  America ;  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in 
September,  1842,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1845 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio 
Presbytery  June  11,  1845;  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Montour,  Pa.,  June  17, 1846.  There  he 
labored  with  great  success  until  January,  1854,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Spruce 
Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel  until  he  became  chaplain  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  continued  in  militar}' 
life  in  the  country's  cause,  enduring  many  hardships 
and  privations,  till  his  death,  Feb.  10, 18G7.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  148.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, near  a  station  called  Ninety-six  (on  the  then  fron- 
tier), Oct.  4, 1768.  He  united  with  the  Church  June  1, 
1800,  and  Joined  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1811,  going 
to  South  Arkansas  in  1813,  an<l  soon  after  to  Louisiana. 
The  last  regular  work  he  did  was  in  Caddo  Parish, 
holding  at  tliat  time  a  supemumcrary  relation.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  he  became  superannuated,  and  held 
that  relation  until  his  death,  March  5, 1857.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
1858,  p.  808. 

Steward  ("^tD,  sar,  usually  rendered  *' prince;"  iTci- 
Tpoiroc,  otKovopo^'),  one  who  manages  the  affairs  or 
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soperintendB  the  household  of  another,  as  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  did  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  2).  Great 
confidence  was  reposed  in  those  who  held  such  an  ofiice, 
and  hence  Paul  describes  Christian  ministers  as  the 
stewards  of  God  over  his  Church  and  family  (Titus  i,  7). 
Believers  also  are  described  as  stewards  of  God's  gifts 
and  graces,  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  them  to  the  world 
(I  Pet.  i\%  10).  Our  Lord  frequently  uses  the  respon- 
sibilities belonging  to  the  ofiSice  of  a  steward  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  reasoning.  In  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  who  defrauds  his  master  by  col- 
lusion with  the  debtors  (Luke  xvi),  the  illustration  is 
confined  to  the  policy  of  the  conduct  pursued,  and  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  respecting  its  moral  propriety. 
(On  the  proverbial  dishonesty  of  modem  Oriental  teak- 
ills  or  agents  of  this  kind,  see  Thomson.  Land  and 
Bookf  i,  517  sq.)  The  exhortation  which  follows  is 
merely  advice  to  manage  worldly  goods  with  such  lib- 
erality and  generosity  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  true 
piety.  Christian  charity,  and  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  not  to  exercise  the  rights  of  property  too  harshly. 
See  the  monographs  on  this  passage  cited  by  Danz, 
Worterb,  s.  v.  "  Lucas,"  Nos.  76-98. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  family,  religious  house,  or  episcopal  estate.  Called 
alte  Sekesciial  (q.  v.). 

■  STEWARD,  a  Church  oflScer  among  the  Methodists. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal — ^The  number  of  stewards  on 
each  charge  varies  from  three  to  nine.  They  are  nom- 
inated by  the  preacher  in  charge,  but  the  Quarterly 
Conference  has  the  right  of  affirmation  or  rejection. 
They  hold  office  for  one  year,  subject  to  reappointment, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  They  should  be  "  men  of  solid  piety, 
who  both  know  and  love  the  Methodist  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  of  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities  to 
transact  the  temporal  business."  Their  duties  are  thus 
defined :  *'  To  take  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
or  other  provision  collected  for  the  support  of  preachers 
.  .  .  and  apply  the  same  as  the  Discipline  directs;  to 
make  an  accurate  return  of  every  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  to  the  preachers,  the  sick,  or  the  poor;  to  seek 
the  needy  and  distressed  in  order  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them ;  to  inform  the  preachers  of  any  sick  or  disorderly 
persons;  to  tell  the  preachers  what  they  think  wrong 
in  them;  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  the 
leaders*  and  stewards*  meetings;  to  give  advice,  if  asked, 
in  planning  the  circuit;  to  attend  committees  for  the 
application  of  money  to  churches;  to  give  counsel  in 
matters  of  arbitration;  to  provide  elements  for  the 
Lord's  supper;  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  societies 
in  the  circuit  to  be  more  liberal,  if  need  be ;  as  also  to 
let  them  know,  when  occasion  requires,  the  state  of  the 
temporal  concerns  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting."  One 
of  them  is  the  district  steward,  who  represents  his  indi- 
vidual Church  in  the  district  stewards'  meeting;  an- 
other the  recording  steward,  who  makes  and  preserves 
the  records  of  the  Church.  The  stewards  are  amenable 
to  the  Quarterly  Conference,  which  has  power  to  dismiss 
or  change  them.  In  the  division  of  the  labor  between 
stewards  and  trustees,  the  former  attend  to  all  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Church  for  ministerial  and  benev- 
olent purposes ;  the  latter  to  all  the  financial  interests  con- 
nected with  the  Church  property.  They  have  no  right 
to  incur  any  debt  which  is  binding  on  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  licnce  it  is  their  duty  to  complete  their 
collections,  and  to  meet  their  obligations  annually. 

2.  English  WesUyaru— In  this  connection  the  office 
of  steward  embraces  four  departments,  viz.  circuity  sod- 
tty,  poor  J  and  chapel  stewards.  They  are  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  December  quarterly  meeting ;  the  society 
and  poor  stewards  at  the  first  leaders'  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary. Their  term  of  office  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
but  they  arc  eligible  for  re-election  for  three  years  suc- 
cessively. 

(1.)  The  duties  of  the  circuit  stewards  are:  1.  To  ex- 


amine at  each  qaarteriy  meeting  the  books  of  the  so- 
ciety stewards,  and  receive  moneys  raised  for  support 
of  the  ministry.  2.  To  pay  each  circuit  preacher  the 
allowance  due  him.  8.  To  meet  all  demands  for  hooae^ 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  and  provide  suitable  furnished  homes 
for  the  preachers.  4.  To  keep  the  accounts  of  the  cir- 
cuit; to  transmit  each  quarter  to  the  district  treasurer 
of  the  Children's  Fund  whatever  monevs  mav  be  due 
from  the  circuit  to  that  fund,  or  to  receive  from  him 
what  the  circuit  is  entitled  to.  5.  To  attend,  during; 
the  transaction  of  monetary  business,  the  sittings  of 
both  the  annnal  and  financial  district  meetings.  6.  To 
act  as  the  official  channel  through  which  the  communi- 
cations from  the  circuit  are  transmitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 7.  To  audit,  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent minister,  the  accounts  of  all  trust-estates  in  the 
circuit  that  are  settled  on  the  provisions  of  the  Model 
Deed.  8.  To  take  the  initiative  in  the  invitation  of 
ministers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(2.)  Dutiet  of  the  Society  Steward.-^l,  With  the  min- 
isters and  leaders,  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral interests  of  the  societies.  2.  To  attend  the  ksden' 
and  quarterly  meetings,  and  receive  and  pay  over  mon- 
eys for  support  of  ministers*  8.  To  provide  for  the 
taking  of  collections.  4.  To  attend  to  the  supply  of 
the  pulpit,  and  prepare  or  sign  notices  intended  for  an- 
nouncement from  the  pulpit;  to  prepare  for  the  sacn- 
ment  of  baptbm,  and,  in  case  there  is  no  poor<tewsrd, 
the  Lord's  supper  and  love-feasts.  6.  To  provide,  when 
necessary,  a  suitable  home  for  the  preacher  who  offici- 
ates. 

(8.)  Duties  of  the  Poor-Stewards,—!,  To  attend  the 
leaders'  meetings,  and  pay  out,  as  sanctioned  by  them, 
the  poor-moneys.  2.  To  furnish  the  minister  with  the 
names  of  sick  and  poor  members.  8.  To  provide  for  the 
Lord's  supper  and  for  love-feasts.  4.  To  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fund. 

(4.)  Chapel  Stewards  are  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit, 
and  on  them  devolves  the  general  oversight  of  the 
chapel  and  foniiture,  its  cleaning,  warming,  lighting, 
etc. ;  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  sexton  and  par 
his  salary,  and  attend  meetings  of  the  trustees.  See 
Discipline  of  the  M.  E,  Church ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of 
Methodism^  s.  v. 

Sta^^art,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  Ccnn- 
ty,  Va.,  in  April,  1810.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined 
the  Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1636.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1839; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  January,  1841,  and  elder  in  No- 
vember, 1842.  He  travelled  from  J  839  to  1854,  when 
he  became  supernumerary,  living  in  Prince  Geoige 
County,  Va.,  till  January',  1866,  when  he  became  stew- 
ard of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Mnrfree^rough, 
N.  C  In  1667  he  was  superannuated,  but  continued  to 
hold  the  above  position  until  his  death,  March  4, 1872. 
See  Mimdes  of  A  mtual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Churckf 
South,  1872,  p.  6&i. 

Stewart,  Archibald  Sinclair,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 18^.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  Church  at  Johns- 
town, N.  T.  In  the  fall  of  1840  he  removed  with  bifl 
parents  to  Wisconsin,  and  received  his  preparation  for 
college  at  the  Waukesha  Academy.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1852.  Alter 
graduation,  he  taught  school  at  Nyack,  on  the  Hadsoo, 
abont  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  entered  Jhinceton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1856. 
On  Oct.  1 1  of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  socoeediog 
October  was  ordained  an  evangelist.  Receiving  a  com- 
mission from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions^  he  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Port  Washington,  where  he  was 
sucoesaful  in  gathering  and  organising  a  Cbnrcb,  and 
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othen  at  Ulva  and  Graftoni  in  the  bonnda  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Milwaukee.  He  closed  bis  labors  in  that  field 
in  1861,  returned  to  Nyack,  joined  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wald- 
burg.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  he  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  LangclifT  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna.  Here  he  spent  the  last  four  years  of  h'm 
life  araong  a  people  devotedly  attached  to  him.  His 
last  sermon — which  he  finished  writing  late  on  Satur- 
day night,  but  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach — 
was  from  the  words  of  the  liord,  "  It  is  flnisheid.'*  He 
died  Jan.  1, 1876,  in  great  peace  and  triumph.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  humility  and  earnest  piety,  and  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stewart,  Dngald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Edinbnrgh  Nor.  22, 1758)  and  was  the 
M>n  of  t  he  professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high-school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Keid,  of  Glasgow.  From 
Glasgow  he  was  recalled,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  as- 
sist his  father;  on  whose  decease,  in  1785,  he  succeeded 
to  the  professorship.  He,  however,  exchanged  it  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  had  filled  in 
1778,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ferguson  in  America. 
In  1780  he  began  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house,  and 
many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  imbibed  their  knowledge  under  his 
roof.  It  was  not  till  1792  that  he  came  forward  as  an 
author.  He  then  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  I/uuMn  Mind.  He  died  June  11, 1828, 
after  having  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modem  philosophical  writers.  As  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  as  a  public  speaker;  as  an  original,  a 
profound,  and  a  cautious  thinker;  as  an  expounder  of 
troth;  as  an  instructor  of  youth;  as  an  elegant  scholar; 
as  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  in  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  social  duties ;  in  uncompromising  consist- 
ency and  rectitude  of  principle ;  in  unbending  indepen- 
dence; in  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections;  iu  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety;  in  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  his  life — few  have  excelled 
him ;  and,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who,  to  so  many  of  the  perfections,  has  added 
so  few  of  the  imperfections,  of  human  nature.  Stewart's 
publications  are  as  follows :  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  (vol.  i,  1792;  vol.  ii,  1814,  Edinb. 
and  Lond.  4to) :— Ou^/m^i  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Edinb. 
1793,  8vo)  i-^Life  and  Writings  of  Wm.  Robertson,  D,D, 
(1801,  8vo)  '.—Lift  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D,D, 
(ibid.  1803,  8vo) :— Philosophical  Essays  (1810,  4to)  :~ 
Philosophy  of  the  A  <^ice  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(ibid.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo).  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Al- 
libone,  DicL  ofBrif.  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Stewart,  Ephraim  C,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tuscarora  Valley, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1838.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice,  but  in  1870  he  commenced 
teaching  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Cassville,  Pa. 
In  1871  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  in  1872,  but  after  a  few  months 
was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  died  at  his  parents' 
home,  March  8, 1873.  siee  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  89. 

Stewart,  Franklin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Ga.,  Oct,  19, 1824.  His  conversion  took  place  June  19, 
1844,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  25, 1845.  In 
1846  he  ¥ras  received  on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference, 
and  in  1858  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  St.  Mary's 
District.  He  died  July  8, 1855.  ^ifst  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cottferenees  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  087. 


Stewart,  George,  an  Associate  Reformed  raini»- 
ter,  was  bora  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  1782,  and  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1805.  In  Kovember  of  that 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  entered 
the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  M.  Bf  ason.  In  Jane, 
1809,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  settled  as  pastor  in 
Bloomingburgb,  Sullivan  Co.,  in  that  state.  He  re- 
tained this  reUtion  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  Sept,  20, 
1818.  For  several  years  he  was  the  principal  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  Bloomingburgh.  Mr.  Stewart  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  preacher,  his  discourses  be- 
ing of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  thoroughly  logical  in 
their  construction,  simple  and  chaste  in  style,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  render  intelligible  and  impressive  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  See  Sprague,  Atmals  of  the  Amer, 
PulpU,  ix,  185. 

Stewart,  Henry  Ghreene,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Clarendon,  Yt.,  April  12, 1812,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
spent  two  years  in  theological  study  at  the  Newton  In- 
stitution, and  then  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained 
nine  years  (1841-60).  After  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  two  years,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  was  one  of  its  agents  for  eight  years  (1852-60).  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Church  two  years, 
and  then,  for  two  years,  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau;  for  three  years,  the  missionary-  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Convention ;  and  for  one  year  Indian  agent 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government.  He 
died  in  Nevada,  July  27, 1871.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Ste^^art,  Isaao  Ingenioll,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Absecom, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  4, 180G.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  three  years  later  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  year  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1857  he 
took  a  supernumerary  relation;  in  1858  he  became  ef- 
fective; in  1862  supernumerary.  In  1863  he  was  ap« 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  United  States  Hospital,  Keo> 
kuk,  la.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15, 1864.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1364,  p.  178. 

Stewart,  John  (1),  the  apostle  to  the  Wyandots, 
was  a  mulatto,  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  and  was 
born  of  free  parents  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a  youth  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  1814  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  preach,  and  to  journey  towards  the  North-west 
with  that  object  in  view.  Acting  upcm  this  impression, 
he  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  he  labored  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  in  February,  1817,  the  revival  broke  out 
afresh.  Stewart  continued  to  work  among  them  until 
the  Wyandot  nation  became  Christianized.  In  1819 
the  Ohio  Conference  took  charge  of  the  mission,  and 
Stewart  labored  with  the  white  preachers  till  his  death, 
in  1860.     See  Zion's  Herald,  Jan.  16, 1861. 

Ste^^art,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Alethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1795,  went  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1815.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1817,  and  worked  effectively  within  its  bounds  for 
forty  years.  He  retired  in  1858,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  Illinois  among  his  children.  He  died 
March  10,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  132. 

Ste^^art,  Kenian  Spencer,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Craven 
County,  N.  C.,  June  9,  1848,  and  joined  the  Chnrch  in 
1866.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in  1878,  and 
was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  Memphis  Conference, 
but  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
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ference.  His  health  was,  however,  permanently  im- 
paired, and  be  died  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Rutherford  Station,  Gibson  Co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  8,  1875. 
See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  ConJerauxM  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy 
Soutk,  1875,  p.  23*2. 

Ste'^art,  Thomas  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1790,  received  on 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  IsiBO,  and  filled 
the  following  appointments:  in  1830,  Pemberton  Cir- 
cuit; in  1881,  Bergen  Neck  Mission;  in  1832-33,  Free- 
hold Circuit;  in  1834-35,  Tuckerton;  in  1836,  Cross- 
wicks;  in  1837-38,  New  Egypt;  in  1889-40,  Cumber- 
land; in  1841-42,  Salem;  in  1843-44,  Sweedsborough ; 
in  1845-46,  Moorestown.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1848.  In 
his  ministerial  work  he  was  persevering,  bold,  and  firm, 
and  distinguished  for  a  noble  ambition  of  winning  souls. 
See  %Iinut€»  oj' Annual  Conftrtncta,  iv,  217. 

8thenel&t!k8,  a  Dardan  warrior  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ithcemencs,  and  was  slain  by  Patro- 
clus  (Homer,  //.  xvi,  586). 

SthenSld,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology — (1)  a  daughter  of  Danaus  (ApoUod.  ii,  1, 
5) ;  (2)  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Menoetlus,  and  by  him  the  mother  of  the  heroic  Patro- 
clus  (ibid,  iii,  12,  8). 

SthenSlns,  a  name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Grecian  mythology.  1.  A  son  of  Capaneos  and  Evadne, 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  a  famous  hero.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Trojan  war  (ApoUod.  iii,  7,  2;  Homer,  //. 
ii,  664).  2.  The  father  of  Cometes  and  lover  of  ^gia- 
lia,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Diomedc.  He  overcame  the 
chastity  of  the  otherwise  virtuous  woman  by  the  aid  of 
Venus  herself,  and  eventually  expelled  the  hero  from 
his  kingdom  (ApoUod.  i,  86 ;  Ovid,  /&m,  850 ;  Homer,  //. 
V,  412  sq.).  8.  A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
became  the  father  of  Eurystheus,  the  deadly  foe  of  Her- 
cules. He  was  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
(Homer,  IL  xix,  1 16 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  4, 5,  etc. ;  Hygin.  Fah» 
244).  4.  A  sou  of  Actor  and  companion  of  Hercules  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii, 
911).  5.  A  son  of  Androgcos  and  grandson  of  Minos, 
who  with  his  brother  Alcaeus  was  taken  away  from 
Paros  by  Hercules,  in  punishment  for  the  hostile  sur- 
prise in  which  his  followers  suffered  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  sons  of  Minos  (ApoUod.  ii,  5,  9,  etc.). 

Sthenias,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  Minerva  at 
Troezcne. 

Stheniiis,  a  surname  of  Zeui,  under  which  he  had 
an  altar  in  a  rock  near  Hermione,  and  under  which 
iEgeus  concealed  the  sword  by  which  he  intended  to 
recognise  his  son  Theseus  (Pausan.  ii,  82,  7 ;  34,  6). 

Stheno,  one  of  the  Phorcides  or  Gorgons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  a  sister  to  Medusa. 

Sthenobcoa,  also  caUed  Antka,  a  personage  in 
Grecian  mythology  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  Ar- 
give  king  Prictus,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lycian  king 
lobatcs.  She  fell  in  love  with  BeUerophon,  who  re- 
jected her  advances,  upon  which  she  accused  him  to 
her  husband  of  having  made  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
and  caused  him  Lo  be  sent  to  lobates,  where  he  achieved 
the  celebrated  victories  in  which  the  legend  associates 
him  with  the  winged-horse  Pegasus.  Hearing  of  his 
success,  Stbcnobcca  hanged  herself  (ApoUod.  iii,  3, 1  sq.; 
Pindar,  hthm.  vii,  63  sq. ;  Homer,  11  vi,  144  sq.,  etc). 
See  Anthon,  Cla$9.  Diet,  s.  v.  "  Sthenoboea"  and  "  BeUe- 
rophon ;"  VoUraer,  Worterh,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sticharion  (Znxoptov),  a  Greek  term  denoting  a 
surplice  or  white  garment  used  in  divine  service,  which 
corresponds  to  the  tunica  alba  (or  alba  simply)  of  the 
Western  Church.     See  Ai.n. 

Stichius,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  who  was  slain  by  Hector  (Homer,  //.  ziii, 
59;  XV,  829). 


Sticbolugein  (ZnxoXoycIy),  a  Greek  term  ag- 
nifying  "to  chant  the  psalms  verse  by  verse."    See 

ClIAKT. 

Stiohometry  (mtaturement  hy  <mxo(,  or  lintt\  t 
practice  early  resorted  to  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Tett.  in 
order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  continuous 
method  of  writing  then  employed  in  the  absence  of  in- 
terpunction.  About  the  year  462,  Euthalius,  a  deacon  tc 
Alexandria,  divided  the  text  of  the  Pauline  epistles  into 
ttichoi  containing  as  many  words  as  were  to  be  read  un* 
interruptedly.  We  know  that  the  Gospels,  too,  were  so 
separated,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  whether  Eutha- 
lius himself  arranged  them  in  that  manner.  This  mode 
of  writing  has  sur\*ived  in  several  MSS.,  such  as  the 
Codices  Cantabrigiensis,  Claromontanus,  etc.  This 
mode  of  division,  however,  was  not  a  regular,  univenal 
system,  but  was  adopted  in  some  MSS.,  perhaps  the  nuh 
jority,  in  different  places.  The  foUowing  is  a  specimen 
from  the  Codex  Coislinianus  (H)  at  Titus  ii,  3: 

nPCXDYTAXNH^AAIOYZEINAI 

Z£MNOYZ 

ZQ<t>l'ONAZ 

YriAINONTAITHniXTEI 

THAPAnH 

nPBZBYTIAAZdZAYTQZ 

£NKATAZTHMAT11EPOnPCnEIZ 

MHAIABOAOYZ 

MHOINnnOAAQ^EAOYAnMENAZ 

K  AAOAI AAZKAAOYZ. 

The  entire  number  oi ttichoi  is  usuaUy  given  at  the  end 
of  each  book ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  folk)w  that 
every  MS.  having  an  enumeration  of  stichoi  at  the  end 
was  actuaUy  divided  in  that  manner  when  first  written. 
They  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  the  Codex  Lao- 
densis  (£),  where  each  line  generally  contains  but  one 
wonl.  The  prifiarat  which  are  also  enumerated  at  the 
end  of  MSS.  or  books,  may  be  the  same  as  the  (rrt'xot* 
Hug  states  {Etnleitung^  i,'219,  4th  cd.)  that,  so  far  as 
known,  the  pnfiara  are  found  only  in  BISS.  containing 
the  Gospels.  If,  therefore,  a  different  person  from  Eiitha- 
lius  divided  the  Gospels,  he  may  readily  have  given  the 
divisions  a  different  name  from  that  applied  to  theicts 
and  Epistles.  In  order  to  save  the  space  neceasarilr 
lost  in  stichometry,  a  point  was  afterwards  pat  for  the 
end  of  each  ttichos,  and  the  text  was  written  contino- 
ously  as  at  first  This  is  observable  in  Codex  Cyprioi 
(R),  according  to  Hug,  yet  the  points  in  this  MS.  msr 
be  its  interpunction-marks  without  any  reference  to  the 
atichoit  especially  as  they  are  similar  to  the  interpuncv 
tion  of  the  Codex  Bocmerianus  (Hupfeld,  in  the  Stud. 
V.  Krit,  1837,  p.  859);  or  a  hirge  letter  was  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  stichos^  as  in  the  Codex  Boenierianna, 
where,  however,  there  is  also  a.  corrupt  and  absardin- 
terpunction. — Davidson,  Bib,  Crit.  ii,  14  sq.  See  Max- 
uscniPTS. 

Stichthron  (Zri'x^poiOf  a  Greek  term  for  a  short 
hj'mn  or  verse. 

Stick  (V5,  &Sf  a  piece  of  if  ooc/,  for  fuel.  Numb,  xr, 
82;  1  Kings  xvii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  6;  Lam.  iv,8;  ^vya- 
vovj  a  twig,  Acts  xxviU,  8).  The  use  of  billets  or  stavM 
of  wood  for  writing  upouj  as  Ulustrated  in  Esek.  xxxrii, 
16-20,  is  a  frequent  practice  with  primitive  nationa 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  practice  in 
Scripture;  for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moees,  we  find  a 
parallel  example  of  writing  upon  rods  (Numb,  xvii,  6). 
The  custom  existed  among  the  early  Greeks;  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  inscribed  on  billets  of  wood  called  axones.  The 
custom  has  also  existed  in  various  applications  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Northern  countries.  The  ancient  Britons 
used  to  cut  their  alphabet  with  a  knife  upon  a  stick, 
which,  thus  inscribed,  was  caUed  CoeUnru  y  BeirM, 
"the  billet  of  signs  of  the  bards,"  or  the  Bardic  alpha- 
bet. And  not  only  were  the  alphabets  such,  but  com- 
positions and  memorials  were  registered  in  the  same 
manner.  These  sticks  were  commonly  squared,  hot 
sometimes  were  three-sided,  and  consequently  a  single 
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Hick  would  eonUin  either  three  or  Toiir  linea.  The 
■quirei  were  lued  for  gcncnl  tubject*  and  foi  ■(■nut 
or  rourlinM  in  poett7;  the  trUatenl  oiiea  being  utapt- 
ed  to  triadg  tni  to  a  peculiar  kind  or  ancient  metre 
called  Triban,  or  triplet,  and  Engti/a-ililiiyr,  or  the 
warrior's  verae.  Several  alicka  nilh  writing  upon 
them  were  united  together  in  a  kind  of  fraine  ot  ta- 
ble, in  the  manner  of  a  book.  This  wia  called /'eidy- 
HCn,  or  Elueidaior,  and  was  so  constructed  that  each 
stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  the 
end  of  each  running  out  alleraalelj'  on  both  lidea.  A 
cunlinuation,  or  different  application,  of  the  same  prac- 
tice iraa  offered  bj  the  Runic  dog  (a  corruption  of  log) 
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almanacs,  the  use  of  which  haa  been  preserred  Inacom- 
pantivelv  recent  period,  being  described  br  Dr.  Plot  in 
b'u  IliHorg  0/ Siaffbrdiiiire  (1G86)  ai  still  in  cooimon 
uM  in  that  countj ;  some,  of  large  size,  being  usually 
bung  up  at  ooe  tide  of  the  msntcl-lree  o(  the  chimney, 
while  oibera  were  smaller  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Other  eumples  of  the  use  of  notched  or  marked  sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  recordi  are  the  litine  Pott,  Mill  or 
lately  used  in  the  island  of  Portland  for  collecting  the 
vearly  rem  paid  to  the  sovereign  as  lord  of  the  manse, 
anil  tlie  Eiehtqutr  TaUg,  which  still  gives  name  lo  the 
office  of  certain  functionaries  in  England  known  a*  the 
"  tellers"  (faUltri)  of  the  excbci)uGr.— Kitto,  /VM.  BOit, 
nou  adloc.    See  Kou;  Stafk;  Walk. 

Stiefsl  (or  STiEm[i.),BB«laa,  the  head  ofa  mys- 
ticjU  sect  which  eni^agcd  much  attention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  has  already  been  partly  treat- 
ed of  in  this  Cyfiopadiu  in  the  art.  Meth,  KzecliIEL 
(q.  v.).  lie  was  a  metchHuc  of  Laiigensalza,  in  Thnrin- 
gia,  who  was  led  away,  throuKh  aelf-conceit  and  a  fond- 
ness for  curious  epeculationa,  into  a  fanatical  mysticism 
which,  in  connection  with  Meth,  hi*  nephew,  he  endeav- 
ored to  propagate.  His  followeni  soon  became  numer- 
ous among  hia  own  kindred  and  towns-people,  and  then 
in  wider  circles.  '  He  Ikas  repeatedly  cited  before  tribu- 
nals, and  remonstrated  with  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  tmublea  he  occasioned;  and  he  fre- 
quently renounced  his  erroni,  but  as  constantly  relum- 
ed to  them  again.  He  eventually  died  in  the  faith, 
hiinrcver,  at  Erfurt,  Aug.  IS,  1627.  About  a  century  later 
his  memory  was  revived  by  Christian  Thomaaius,  in  the 
third  part  of  hia  llitl.  iir  Wtiihril  a.  Tkorhrit  (1C94), 
and  by  Uottfried  Arnold,  in  hia  Ktrchen-  a.  Ktlier-IIiitO' 
lit  (I'OO),  "v,  M9.  The  oveMolerant  spirit  in  which 
these  authors  had  discussed  Stiefel'a  heterodoxy  occa- 
sioned a  critique  of  Arnold's  hook  by  pastor  Uthe,  of  Lan- 
gensalia  (Aniatrhny  Her  A  moWi  KrzX/iiioiif  [1714]). 
Stivfcl  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  dropped  out 
of  pfght  by  the  literature  of  lo-day.  The  mysticism  of 
Siieiel  was  carried  beyond  all  proper  limits  by  his  fond- 
iiesB  for  paradox;  and  hia  wont  erron  of  statement 
j-n^w  out  of  his  perrerMons  of  ordinaiy  language.  He 
callcil  himself  Christ,  and  declareil  himself  to  be  Chrin 
revealed  anew,  without  intending  to  positively  identify 
himself  with  Christ.  He  also  laiil  claim  to  the  posaes- 
aiuii  of  divine  attributes,  fur  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
no  less  a  persona)^  than  Jacob  Bifhme  (seo  Wullen, 
BISIkm  nai  J.  fiuAffic'i  Mgilik  [Stuttg.and  Tub.  1838], 
p.81,Mtt;  liao  Kerahnfltr  AuaugiivaHmScliriflmJ. 
BoKmt't  [Aiott,  1718,  4to],  p.  928  >q.);  though  upon 
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other  malten  Btihme  sympathized  with  Sticfel  and 
cxcuaed  his  enthusiastic  rantingi  (see  Api^.  Slief.). 
Comp.,  in  addition  to  works  already  referred  to,  the  ac- 
cusation against  Stiefel  entitled  .4  AjFuui-Safuao  Stgffi- 
(una,  and  llenog.  Rrtil-Eiiryldap.t.  v. 

Stiefel  (also  STIFE^  SriEPFEi^and  Styfet.),  H1- 
Chael,  an  arithmetician,  Hillenarian,  and  coadjutor  of 
Luther,  waa  bom  April  19,  14811,  at  Esalingen,  and  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Augustine  convent  of  that  town. 
In  liKO  he  went  lo  Wittenberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  master  and  made  preacher  to  count  Hans- 
feld.  While  there  he  composed  a  hymn  which  reveals 
his  intimate  sympathy  with  the  Reformatory  spirit 
(Wackemagel,  Da>  deultche  KirvkeiilinI,  p.  G7U  »q.).  In 
June,  IbiS,  Luther  recommended  him  to  George  of  Tol- 
leth,  in  Upper  Austria,  as  a  "pious,  learned,  well-be- 
haved, and  industriuns  person"  (Do  Welte,  Brir/r,  ii, 
677).    A  fine  treatment  of  Psalm  x  by  him  excited  a 

obliged  to  leave  Austria  in  1S26  or  iW  and  return  to 
Wittenberj;,  Luther  thereupon  procured  for  him  the 
parish  uf  Lochau  {October,  1&2S),  and  married  him  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  pastor  (De  Wette,  ul  tap.  p.  894, 
405).  Soon  afterwards  (in  1532)  Stiefel  published  a 
treatise  on  the  nombers  in  Daniel,  entitled  £m  Jttciai- 
badileia  ron  £iHl  Chntli,  in  which  he  fixed  the  last  day 
and  hour  to  be  Oct.  13, 1533,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  nMrn- 
ing  (see  De  Wette.  iv,  4C2),  with  the  icauU  that  the 
peasants  neglected  their  labors  and  lost  their  harvealt, 

filled.  Stiefel  was  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon 
his  posti  but  received  assistance  in  money,  etc.,  from 
the  electur,  who  also  induced  Luther  to  receive  the  mia- 
guided  man,  with  hi*  family,  under  his  own  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  him  further  instruction.  In 
1535  Stiefel  was  again  a  pastor,  probably  at  Ilollzendorff, 
near  Wittcuberg;  and  while  there  he  published  his 
A  rithiaeluxi  Ititrtp-a,  with  preface  by  Melancthon  (Corp. 
Hr/.ryB).  in  1645  he  issued  an  arithmetic  in  Rerman; 
in  IGin,  the  lireitnbarh  ton  drr  anlirhen  u.  ieultchtn 
Ptadii:  The  balllc  uf  Muhlbach  involved  the  de- 
structiiin  of  liii  village:  and  alUr  a  sojourn  at  Frank- 
furl-on-L he-Oder  he  settled  in  the  pastorate  at  Haber- 
stre.  near  Kdnigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1552.  In  1553  he 
published  the  Coait  (algebra)  Chruloph  RaMph't.  He 
was  also  steadily  engaged  on  the  computation  of  the 
numbers  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  became  the 
leaious  opponent  of  Andreas  Oaiander.  Soon  afterwards 
he  waa  pastor  at  BrIIck,  and  in  that  character  attended 
the  convention  of  Coswig  in  1567  (Salig,  tS'irli.  d.  Au^. 
Con/,  iii.  242);  and  in  1658  he  waa  received  into  the 
philosophical  faculty  at  Jena  aa  teacher  of  arithmetic,  a 
position  he  had  temporarily  tilled  ten  years  earlier. 
Hne  he  was  assailed  by  the  Flacianistn,  but  prevailed 
against  them.  He  died,  after  having  been  made  deacon 
of  the  town  Chureli,  April  19, 1667.  The  scanty  infor- 
mation to  be  obtaineil  respecting  this  remarkable,  and  in 
many  respects  peculiar,  Iheolopan  shows  I ' 
been  possessed  of  a  lively  fancy  and  of  e* 
alnlity  in  mathematics.  It  was  because  oftnese  quann- 
cationi  that  he  went  astray  on  the  chilisslic  question. 
He  apprehended  the  Bible  poetically,  and  believed  that 

exact  computation  of  its  numbers.  It  is  tu  bo  observed, 
moreover,  that  he  was  no  pessimist.  He  reganleil  the 
Reformation  as  being  simply  the  beautiful  dawning  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  breaking  of  a  ilay  of  salvalion, 
evelation  with  the  evvrlaat- 
hc  wrutc  against  "Ur.Mur- 
ner's  false  and  invented  hymn  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith."  Competent  judges  regard 
Stiefel  as  one  of  the  greatest  arithmeticians  uf  hia  time. 
Unlike  most  scholars  of  that  class,  he  regarded  arithme- 
tic as  being  not  simply  the  art  of  reckoning,  but  also 
the  science  of  numbers.  His  ingenious  comparison  of 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progresaiona  might  easily 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  logarithm.    As  an  al- 
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gebraist  he  stood  on  the  ebonlden  of  ChrUtoph  Rudolph, 
and  rendered  meritorious  service  in  extending  the  area 
of  the  study  of  algebra  in  Germany. — Uerzog,  Seal'Et^ 
ofklop.  8.  V. 

Stier,  Rudolf  Ewald,  an  eminent  German  com- 
mentator, was  bom  at  Fraostadt,  March  17, 1800.  He 
received  a  very  inadequate  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Neustettin,  in  Pomerauia.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  matriculated  at  Berlin  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  law.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  that 
pursuit,  and,  after  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  inspector  of  taxes  at  Fraustadt,  he  had  himself 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  theology  in  the  winter 
term  of  1816.  The  principal  inspiration  of  his  being, 
nevertheless,  was  not  theolog}',  but  poetry  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty.  He  exulted  when  permitted  for 
the  first  time  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Berlin,  and 
he  spent  entire  days  in  roaming  through  fields  and  for- 
ests, alleging  in  defence  of  his  conduct  that  to  spend 
such  days  behind  the  study  table  evinced  ingratitude 
towards  the  Giver  of  the  breath  of  spring  and  the  sun 
of  summer.  He  also  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Jean  Paul,  and  made  that  romantic  author  his  modeL 
Essays  and  pamphlets  flowed  from  his  pen,  all  giving 
evidence  of  a  bold  and  sprightly,  but  also  of  an  expect- 
ant and  yearning  spirit.  His  KrohodUeier,  Triiume 
und  Mdrchen,  and  numerous  attempts  at  poetry,  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Halle,  and  at 
once  entered  into  the  Burtchentchqfi^  becoming  its  head 
on  Oct  27 ;  but  the  BursckenKhaft  being  dissolved  in 
February,  1819,  he  left  Halle,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  home,  returned  to  Berlin.  During  the  interval,  he 
bad  experienced  a  thorough  conversion,  and  Christ  had 
come  to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life.  His 
mind  had  been  profoundly  agitated  by  the  death  of  a 
young  girl  belonging  to  the  family,  whom  he  fervently 
loved,  and  the  event  turned  all  the  ardor  of  his  passion- 
ate nature  from  oBsthetics  and  nationality  into  the  chan- 
nel of  religion.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  Stier  came 
under  the  influence  of  an  asoetical  coterie,  which  de- 
cided him  to  break  with  all  his  earlier  literary  career 
and  to  commit  not  only  his  plans  for  further  labors,  but 
even  his  copies  of  the  German  classics,  to  the  fire.  He 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  in  a 
spirit  which  permitted  him  to  depreciate  his  professors, 
e.  g.  Neander  and  LUckc,  as  not  sufficiently  devoted,  and 
9A  exalting  themselves  above  the  apostles  whom  they 
expounded.  A  copy  of  Von  Meyer's  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  given  him  by  Tholuck  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging a  persistent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  caused  a  de- 
cided change  in  his  views,  however,  and  delivered  him 
from  his  supercilious  tendencies.  April  2,  1821,  Stier 
entered  the  Preachers'  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  where 
Nitzsch,  Schlcussner  and  Heubucr  were  in  the  faculty, 
and  Knimmacher,  Tholuck,  and  Rothe  among  the  stu- 
dents. Heubner,  especially,  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  clarifying  of  Stier's  theology  and  to  the  settling  of 
his  faith.  Ho  became  indefatigable  in  Bible  study, 
noting  in  a  quarto  Bible  of  several  volumes  everything 
that  could  in  any  way  assist  in  the  exposition,  especial- 
ly a  list  of  selected  parallel  passages ;  and  when  the 
quarto  proved  inadequate,  he  substituted  for  it  a  folio 
which  became  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing. After  having  completed  his  studies,  he  taught 
a  year  in  the  Teachers*  Seminar}'  at  Karalene,  and  then 
followed  a  call  in  1^24  to  the  Mission  Institute  at  Basle. 
Excessive  application  exhausted  his  strength  and  com- 
pelled him,  after  four  years,  to  retire.  He  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, which  hafl  become  a  second  home  to  him  in 
consequence  of  bis  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Karl  Im- 
manuel  Nitzsch,  and  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  un- 
til called  in  1829  to  be  pastor  at  Frankleben,  near  Merse- 
bnrg,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of  fruitful  study  and  of- 
ficial labor.  His  sermons  attracted  hearers  from  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  parish,  and  his  pastoral 
care  was  blessed  to  manv  individual  souls  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  parish.    The  impression  made 


by  him  is  illustiated  by  an  anecdote  which  relates  that 
he  was  once  declared  to  be  a  mystic  by  one  of  a  com- 
pany gathered  at  an  inn,  and  thiat  on  the  question  be- 
ing asked  what  kind  of  persons  mystics  were,  the  speak* 
er  responded  that  they  were  preachexs  who  lived  si 
they  preached.  From  these  labors  Stier  was  transfer- 
red in  1838  to  Wichlinghaosen,  in  the  Wupperthal  His 
physical  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  msn- 
aging  so  large  a  parish  (8500  souU),  and  his  spirit 
chafed  under  the  rigid  presbyterial  control  exercised  in 
the  Rlienish  churches.  He  also  deMred  to  devote  him- 
self to  literary  labor ;  and,  in  addition,  his  wife,  who  bsd 
been  a  constant  solaoe  and  hdp,  died.  He  aa»rdinfdy 
resigned  his  post  in  1846,  and  retired  once  more  to  Wit- 
tenbierg,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  litersiy  seclusion. 
Before  his  return  the  University*  of  Bonn  had  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His 
next  position  was  the  superintcndency  of  Schkeoditz, 
where  he  exercised  a  beneficial  supervision  over  his 
diocesans,  but  was  not  popolar  as  a  preacher.  Fre- 
quently only  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  attended  the  ser- 
vices, even  on  festival  days.  His  sermons  were  said  to 
be  dry  and  his  personal  bearing  brusque  and  unsocia- 
ble. A  similar  experience  awaited  him  at  Eisleben, 
whither  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  office  in  1959. 
His  **  Bible  hours,*'  however,  were  highly  esteemed  by 
a  limited  cirole  of  earnest  Christians  in  either  place. 
Stier  was  afflicted  all  his  life  with  many  and  severe  cor- 
poreal ailments,  a  chronic  affection  of  the  throat  being 
the  last ;  but  his  death  was  wholly  unexpected  when  be 
fell  the  victim  of  apoplexy,  on  Dec  16, 1862. 

Stier  was  an  intense  and  resolute  character,  and  not 
naturally  smpathetic  An  unyielding  and  stem  eoo- 
troversialist,  his  bearing  intensified  the  oppositkm  al- 
ready excited  against  him  in  the  ecdesiasticsl  world 
by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  nnion  of  the  Luthersn 
and  Reformed  churches  and  by  his  suspected  leanings 
towards  Pietism.  As  a  theologian,  he  suffered  from  tbe 
lack  of  adequate  preparaHon  in  early  life.  He  threv 
himself  into  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  while  deficicot 
in  philosophical  and  theological,  and  even  philological 
training,  and  accordingly  developed  a  prudish  Biblicism 
which  fails  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  a  development 
of  Ghureh  doctrine  beyond  the  formal  limits  of  the 
Word.  He  was  primarily  a  Biblical  theologian,  and  bis 
principal  works  are  exegetical.  Uia  theory  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  is  peculiar.  He  believed  the 
Bible  to  convey  the  thoughu  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
those  of  the  different  writers ;  bnt  the  inspiration  does 
not  apply  to  words,  but  nther  to  Me  Word,  '^  We  pos- 
sess what  He  spoke.  Not  indeed  in  the  letter  of  the 
v&ba  ipiitnmaf  but  as  mediated  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  evangelists  and  derated  into  the  Spirit." 
He  accordingly  denied  any  inaccuracies  whatever  in 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  yet  conceded  the  o^ 
currence  of  inaccuracies  in  minor  partionlara.  Matthew 
did  not  combine  into  a  single  discourse  what  the  lArd 
uttered  at  different  times,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  couht 
not  guide  and  instruct  him  to  record  any  tmtmth  what- 
soever for  the  Chureh;  on  the  other  hand  be  writes: 
**  Once  only  did  Luke  mistake  by  introducing  a  saying 
from  another  place  (v,  46V  Thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  audor  primaruu  of  the  Script- 
ures, he  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  csnonid- 
ty  of  its  human  authors.  He  could  not,  however,  if?- 
nore  history  altogether.  He  was  a  mystic,  but  of  the 
rational  cUas  which  believes  in  harmonising  the  inter- 
nal testimony  of  the  Spirit  with  the  external  witness 
of  history.  Following  the  older  interpretation,  he  re- 
ceived the  authenticity  of  the  whole  of  Isaiah  and  of 
2  Peter  on  internal  grounds  alone  and  without  being 
disturbed  hy  philological  or  other  scientifie  reasonings. 
In  this  instance  the  critical  faculty  was  compelled  to 
give  place  to  his  dependence  on  ecdesiasticsl  tniaitioa 
and  the  felt  religious  necessity  of  regarding  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  as  the  reguUrly  attested  word  of  God. 
Other  defects  to  be  noticed  in  hia  exegetical  works  ait 
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ft  lack  of  doctniul  eomaubBOcj  and  of  oomprelieiinbUi- 
ty,  the  reason  baiog,  very  geneimUy,  that  the  argnnent 
moves  in  figarei  and  images,  while  th^  anderiying 
thought  is  not  always  brought  into  view.  But,  with 
all  his  defectSi "  Stier  is  known  as  an  interpreter  wher- 
ever the  evangelical  Church  extends."  His  chief  work 
in  this  department  is  the  Redm  Jem,  which  has  been 
widely  eircnlated  in  Qermany,  England,  and  America. 
In  practical  theohgg  he  likewise  rendered  important 
services,  notably  in  the  publishing  of  his  BiUuehe  Ke- 
tyktik  and  in^his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cate- 
chetics.  Hymnology  and  liturgies  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  interest  in  them  is  attested  by  the 
issue  of  several  volumes  in  these  departments.  He 
committed  to  writing  all  his  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  dis- 
coveries. In  early  lifo  he  bad  already  planned  a  large 
number  of  works  to  be  written  in  the  coufm  of  his  life, 
and  most  of  them  were,  in  time,  actually  written.  Af- 
ter his  death,  a  card  containing  a  list  of  eleven  books 
yet  to  be  written  was  found,  among  them  an  Old^Test, 
Christohgif  in  Germ  and  in  Brief;  Doctrine  of  the  New 
Test,  in  tke  New  Test,  it$df;  Surenhunua  ketUvivus: 
Expotiiitm  of  all  New-Tett.  Quotatiant  from  the  OCk 
Test^  etc  Stier*s  published  works  are:  in  exegetical 
science,  Lehyebaude  der  kArakchen  Spracke  (1888): 
-^Ande4itungenjiir  gUUtbiffes  Schriflverttandmu  (1824. 
29):— 70  AvsgewShUe  Psalmen  (1884,  2  pts.):— com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephestans,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jude;  on  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Beden 
Jettt,  All  these  form  a  mine  of  wealthy  ideas  for 
preachers,  and  have  been  very  widely  circulated.  The 
last  named  was  his  principal  work  and  was  repub- 
lished in  extract  in  1857,  to  which  were  added  in 
1859  Redea  det  fferm  vom  iHmmel  her,  and  in  1860 
Reden  der  EngtL  These  have  been  published  com- 
plete in  an  English  dress  (N.  Y.  1864,  8  vols.  8vo). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  his  co-operation  in 
the  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of  Von  Meyer  s  Bi- 
ble (1842),  and  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  18di6  (Biele- 
feld), prepared  wholly  by  himself,  together  with  the 
well>known  Polyglot  Bible,  edited  by  himself  and  Thtele. 
Further,  of  the  essays  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  Luther's 
Bible,  entitled  A  Uei  und  Neues  in  Deutacher  Bibel  (Basle, 
1828)  i^Dar/Luther'M  Bibel  unberichtiffi  bleiben  f  (Halle, 
1836) :~  and  Der  DeuUchen  Bibel  Beridttigung,  etc. 
(1861).  In  practical  theologv,  homiletics,  hymnology, 
etc.,  Biblieche  Keryktik  (1830;  2d  ed.  1844) :— iTvan^ 
lim-Predigten  (2d  ed.  lS&2):^£pi4lel-Predigten  (2d  ed. 
1865)  i-^Privat^Agetide  (6th  ed.  1863) :— Luther's  Kate- 
chismus  aU  Grundlage  des  Confirmandenunterrichts  (6th 
ed.  1855)  '.—HUlfsbSchlein  zum  Kafechismus  (1837,  etc) : 
— A  volume  of  hymns  and  poems  in  1825,  and  a  second 
in  IMbi^Gesatigbuchsnoth  (1838),  a  critique  of  modem 
hymn-books.  In  support  of  the  Union,  to  which  he 
was  thoroughly  devoted,  he  wrote,  Bekenniniss  aus  der 
unirten  Kirche  {l^^  i—Urdutherische  Thesen  (1865). 
See  a  sketch  of  Stier*s  life  by  his  son  in  Neue  evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung,  1868,  No.  11  (March  14) ;  a  char- 
acterization of  the  author  by  Nitzsch,  attached  to  the 
8d  edition  of  the  Redui  Jettu — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
8.  V.     Sec  Lacrobc,  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier  (N.  Y.  1874). 

Stigand,  an  English  prelate,  was  chaplain  to  king 
Edward  the  Oonfessor,  and  preferred  by  him  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  East  Saxons,  at  Helmhau,  in  1043,  and 
afterwards  to  Winchester,  in  1047.  Seeing  the  king  dis- 
pleased with  Robert,  the  archbishop,  he  thrust  himself 
into  his  room,  and  kept  both  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
ttntil  a  little  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  forcetl 
to  forego  them  both.  After  William  the  Conqueror  had 
slatn  Harold  in  the  field,  all  England  yielded  to  him  ex- 
cept the  Kentishmen,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Stif;aud 
and  Egelain,  demanded  their  ancient  liberties,  which 
William  granted.  But  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  Sti- 
gand, and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  by 
him,  but  chose  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.  He  took 
Stigand  to  Normandy  with  him,  fearing  to  leave  him  to 
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plot  against  him.  Shortly  after  their  return,  the  pope 
sent  cardinals  to  England  to  redress  certain  enormities 
and  abuses  of  the  English  clergy.  Stigand,  believing 
himself  to  be  the  special  mark  aimed  at,  hid  himself  in 
Scotland  with  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after- 
wards in  the  isle  of  Ely.  Learning  that  a  convocation 
had  been  called  at  Winchester,  he  went  thither  and  be> 
sought  the  king  to  save  him  from  the  impending  calam- 
ity. The  king  replied  in  gentle  tones,  but  assured  Sti- 
gand that  what  was  to  be  done  would  b6  by  the  pope's 
authority,  which  he  could  not  countermand.  The  causes 
alleged  against  him  were  these :  first,  that  he  had  held 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  both  together  (which  was 
no  strange  thing,  for  St.  Oswald  had  long  before  held 
Worcester  with  York,  and  St.  Dunstan  Worcester  with 
London) ;  secondly,  that  he  had  invaded  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, Robert,  the  archbishop,  being  yet  alive  and  un- 
deprived;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  presnmed  to  use  the 
pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert,  left  at  Canterbury',  and 
had  never  received  any  pall  but  of  pope  Benedict,  at 
the  time  he  stood  excommunicate  for  simony  and  other 
like  crimes.  Stigand  was  put  in  prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  This 
was  done  to  force  him  to  confess  where  his  treasure  was 
hidden ;  but  he  protested  that  he  had  no  money  at  all. 
He  was  deprived  in  1069,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  bones  of  .the  archbishop  lie  entombed  upon  the  top 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
Winchester  in  a  coffin  of  lead.  After  his  death  a  little 
key  was  found  about  his  neck,  in  the  lock  of  which  was 
a  note  with  directions  where  to  find  his  treasures  hid- 
den in  various  places  underground.  See  Hook,  JS'cc/isf 
Biog,  s.  V. 

Stigel,  JoHANN,  a  friend  of  Melancthon  and  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Jena,  waa 
bom  at  or  near  Grotha,  May  13, 1515.  He  studied  the 
humanities,  first  at  Leipuc  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  and 
came  to  rank  amoog  the  first  composers  of  Lstin  poetry. 
In  1542  he  became  master  of  liberal  arts,  and  from  tfiat 
time  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  occa- 
sionally, aUo,  on  theology.  In  the  same  year,  during 
the  diet  at  Riatisbon,  the  emperor  made  him  poet-laure- 
ate. After  the  catastrophe  at  Mtthlberg  (q.  v.)  he  re- 
moved to  Weimar,  and  remained  in  that  town  until  the 
founding  of  the  new  gymnasium  at  Jena,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  its  professors.  In  conjunction  with  Strigel 
(q.  v.)  and  Schnepf  (q.  v.)  he  so  raised  the  character  of 
the  institution  that  it  could  with  justice  be  transformed 
into  a  university.  It  began  its  new  career  Feb.  2, 1558, 
on  which  occasion  Stigel  delivered  the  inaugund  ad- 
dress. Though  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  and  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  all  participation  in  the  disputes  of  theologians  gen- 
erally, he  yet  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Flacian* 
ists  by  bringing  against  them  the  public  accusation 
that  they  stirred  up  strife  and  hatrect  He  died  Feb.  II, 
1562.  Stigel's  Latin  poems,  which  include  paraphrases 
of  Psalms  and  the  New-Test  pericopes,  were  published 
(Jena,  1660  sq.)  in  four  small  volumes.  For  other  poet- 
ical compositions,  see  Mutzell,  GeistL  Lieder  d,  evangeL 
Kirche  aus  d.  IGtenJahrkundertf  i,392.  One  of  his  hymns 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Luther  (1546).  Two  of 
his  discourses  appear  among  Melancthon*s  declamations 
{Corp,  Ref,  xi,  721, 734).  See  Adam  [M.],  VHoi  Philos, ; 
Gottling,  Vita  J.  Stigel,  (Jena,  1858),  etc—Herzog,  ReaU 
Encyidop,  s.  v. 

Stigmatisation  (Gr.  trriy^an  a  mark),  is  an  eccle- 
siastical term  for  the  formstion  of  wounds  resembling 
those  received  by  our  Lord  during  his  passion.  The 
subject  involves  the  consideration  of  three  questions: 
1.  Were  such  alleged  wounds  actual  or  mythical?  2. 
How  did  they  originate?  3.  How  much  worth  or  dig- 
nity is  to  be  conceded  to  them  ? 

Stigmatization  was  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  18th 
century,  and  has  rarely  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
persons  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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The  earliest  instaooe  was  the  case  of  Francis  of  Asstsi 
(q.  y.)f  who,  in  1224,  had  a  vision  of  a  seraph  with  six 
wings,  between  which  appeared  the  image  of  a  craciHed 
one;  and  on  recovering  oonscioosness  found  himself 
marked  with  the  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands, 
feet,  and  right  side.  The  case  was  attested  by  Thomas 
h  Celano  and  Bonaventura,  and,  though  discredited  by 
the  Dominicans  generaUy  and  denounced  by  the  bishop 
of  OlmUtz,  was  honored  with  an  attempted  authentica- 
tion by  the  popes  of  that  period — Gregory  IX  and  Alex- 
ander IV,  the  latter  claiming  to  have  himself  seen  the 
marks  of  the  wounds.  Other  instances,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  occur  in  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
though  the  stigmatization  in  some  of  them  is  but  par- 
tial ;  showing,  e.  g^only  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
or  of  the  spear- thrust.  The  Capuchin  nun  Veronica 
Giuliani,  who  died  in  1727  at  Cittli  di  Castello,  was  can- 
onized as  the  last  person  who  bore  these  marks,  in  1881. 
But  instances  have  occurred  within  our  own  time,  which 
are  attested  by  thousands  of  witnesses  who  speak  from  di- 
rect observation,  among  them  persons  deserving  of  belief. 
Anna  Catharine  Emmerich,  a  nun  of  Dulmen,  experi- 
enced full  stigmatization  in  her  body,  after  long  previ- 
ous illness,  in  1811.  Her  wounds  became  very  painful 
in  consequence  of  repeated  examinations  by  the  authori- 
ties; and  she  prayed  that  they  might  be  closed,  which 
aoooffdingly  came  to  pass  in  1819,  though  the  wounds 
were  always  red  and  emitted  blood  on  Friday.  The 
case  of  Maria  von  Mori,  at  Kaltem,  in  Southern  Tyrol, 
was  similar.  In  1833,  when  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
and  after  previous  illness,  the  stigmata  appeared  on  her 
hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  always  bled  on  Thursday  night 
and  Friday.  More  than  forty  thousand  visitors  were 
attracted  to  Kaltem  by  the  fame  of  this  case.  Maria 
eventually  retired  into  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Kal- 
tem. Still  other  instances  were  those  of  Crescentia 
Steinklntsch,  at  Tscherms,  and  of  Maria  Domenica  Laz- 
sari,  of  Capriani.  The  latter  bore  the  marks  of  Christ^s 
pa^on  on  her  forehead,  hands,  feet,  and  side  from  1834 
until  1850,  and  endured  from  them  the  most  terrible 
physical  pain.  A  Protestant  girl  in  Saxony,  said  to 
have  been  magnetized,  is  reported  to  have  borne  similar 
marks,  though  only  for  a  time  and  during  the  progress 
of  a  severe  sickness,  in  the  course  of  which  she  appar- 
ently died  on  Good-Friday,  1820,  and  revived  again  on 
the  following  Easter-day. 

Although  many  of  the  cases  of  stigmatization  are  not 
well  attested,  it  is  yet  certain  that  cases  have  actiully 
occurred ;  and  it  becomes  important  to  account  for  them. 
The  popes  attributed  the  case  of  St.  Francis  directly  to 
''the  special  and  wonderful  favor  vouchsafed  to  him  in 
Christ."  A  better  explanation  unquestionably  is  ob- 
tained when  we  reflect  how  many  and  strong  are  the 
formative  powers  of  the  soul  which  the  imagination  may 
control,  and  how  remarkable  are  the  results  sometimes 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body. 
Certain  Roman  Catholic  writers,  e.  g.  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
(18th  century),  Petrarch,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  etc.,  as- 
cribed the  stigmatization  of  St.  Francis  to  his  glowing 
fancy ;  and  the  fact  of  an  excited  imagination  usually 
connected  with  an  enfeebled  body— the  effect  of  sickness 
or  of  religious  mortifications — may  be  demonstrated  in 
every  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  which 
has  been  properly  authenticated.  The  question  of  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  such  phenomena  conse- 
quently becomes  easy  of  solution.  Stigmatization  seems 
only  to  have  f>cciirred  where  the  subject  had  earnestly 
and  decisively  turned  away  from  the  world  and  its  pleas- 
ures, and  had  embraced  the  Saviour  in  the  fen*or  of  a 
glowing  love ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  an  endowment 
conferred  by  God.  As  a  phenomenon,  permitted  rather 
than  caused  by  him,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
negative  than  a  positive  effect  of  his  divine  working. 

See  Malan,  Hist,  de  S,  Fr,  d'Auise  (Paris,  1841 ;  in 
German,  Munich,  1844) ;  Bitierts  Leidm  vtueret  Ilerm 
Jesu  Chriiti  nock  den  Betrackt,  der  A.Kaih.  Emmerich 
(8th  ed.  Munich,  1852);  Ennemoser,  Der  MagntOgmut 


vn  VerkiStn,  z,  Natur  v.  lUHgion  (Sd  ed.  Stnttg.  tnd 
Tub.  1858),  §  92-95,  181-.142.  Gorres,  CkrinL  My^ 
ii,  410-456, 494-510.  The  two  works  last  named  affoid 
important  aid  in  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  stigma- 
tization. See  also  Uengstenberg, Evang.  Kirckeiueihmg, 
1885,  p.  180-201,  345-890,  and  an  instractive  esssy  bv 
Tholuck,  in  Vermitchte  Schri/len,  i,  97-188.  On  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  stigmatization,  see  Von 
Meyer,  BUUter  fur  hdhere  Wakrkeit,  vii,  211-227.- 
Herzog,  Htal-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Stikeman,  Wiluam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Port  Richmond,  Sttten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1845.  He  was  converted  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  81, 1861 
He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Newark  Conference  in 
1866,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1868.  He  was  attacked  by 
a  pulmonary  trouble  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  charge 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  died  Feb.  10, 1869. 
See  Mtnuies  of  Annual  Confereneet,  1869,  p.  57. 

Stilbd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Peneus  and  Creusa,  who  was  beloved  of  ApoUo,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  by  him  the  mother  of  Lapitbus  and 
Centaurus  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  69,  etc.). 

Stiles,  Abel,  a  Congregational  minister,  unde  of 
the  following,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  March  5, 
1708,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1788,  was  tutor  for 
a  year,  and  ordained  at  Woodstock  in  1787,  where  he 
was  pastor  until  his  death,  July  25,  1788.  In  1760 1 
breach  took  place  in  the  Church,  Stiles  and  his  adhe- 
rents setting  up  worship  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  This  bitter  contention  was  healed  in  1766  hy 
mutual  reconciliation.     See  Cong,  Quar,  1861,  p.  8o0. 

Stiles,  Esra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrogatiooal 
minister,  was  bom  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec  10, 
1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  in  1749,  licensed  to  preach  in  the  same 
year,  but  in  1758  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
Haven,  and  practiced  law  for  two  yeaiSL  Having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  was  ordained  pas> 
tor  Oct.  22, 1755,  where  he  continued  a  persevering  stu- 
dent and  faithful  pastor  until  1777,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Yale  College  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  upon  the  duties  of  which  positions  he  entered 
in  June,  1778,  and  remained  until  his  death,  May  12, 
1795.  He  published,  A  Funeral  Oration  on  GorerKor 
Law  (1751),  in  Latin:  —  a  LAtici  Oration  on  his  in- 
duction to  his  office  as  President  (1778): — Account  cf 
the  Settlement  of  Bristol  (1785)  x— History  of  the  Three 
Judges  of  Charles  I  (1795).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  470. 

Still,  Abraham,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  £{»«- 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Buncombe  County,  N.  Ci 
Aug.  25, 1796.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817,  Be 
was  ordained  deacon  in  November,  1821,  and  elder  in 
October,  1825.  He  travelled  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
until  1^8,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Missonri.  At 
the  division  of  the  Church  in  1844  he  adhered  to  the 
Church  North,  and  travelled  for  six  years  over  the  Han- 
nibal and  Platte  districts.  In  1850  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference sent  him  as  roisfdonarv  to  the  Shawnee  Indians, 
among  whom  he  labored  until  the  misaion  was  discon- 
tinued. The  first  appointments  to  Kansas  were  made 
(1855)  by  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  Mr.  Still  waa 
made  presiding  elder,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
after  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Conference  was  oigan- 
ized  in  May,  1856.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  superannu- 
ate, but  became  effective  in  1863,  and  again  took  a  su- 
perannuated relation.  He  died  Dec.  81,  1867.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1868.  p.  72. 

Still,  Elijah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  White  County,  Tenn.,Sept.  4,  l^d. 
He  was  admiUed  on  trial  in  the  Holston  Conference  in 
1882,  but  in  1888  was  granted  a  location,  and  settled  in 
Bradley  County.    When  the  present  Holston  Goofu^ 
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ence  was  forxnedi  in  1865,  he  was  readmitted,  and  labored 
veiy  successfully.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Bradley,  April 
12, 1875.  See  MinuUt ofAfmuai ConfermceSj  1875, p.  130. 

Still,  John*  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1543, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
riiire.  He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  In  1570  he  was  Margaret 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  1571  he  became  rector  at 
Hadleigh,  Coanty  of  Suffolk,  and  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, and  in  1573  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  East 
Marham,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  master  of  St. 
John's  in  1574,  and  of  Trinity  College  in  1577.  In  1588 
be  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  coQyocation,  and  two 
years  after  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  26, 1607. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  r. 

Still,  John  Kline,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  New  Windsor,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 1818,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  superannuated  in 
1855,  supernumerary  in  1856,  and  in  1861  finally  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 1876. 
He  was  a*  diligent,  studious,  faithful,  and  useful  minis- 
ter.    See  MimUet  of  Annual  ConferauxM,  1877,  p.  44. 

Stilling,  Juno,  whose  real  name  was  Johatm,  Ileith- 
rick  Jung^  was  prominent  as  a  writer  of  popular  books 
for  edification,  and  as  a  theosophico-mystical  apocalyp- 
tist.  He  was  bom  at  Grund,  in  Nassau-Siegen,  Sept. 
12, 1740.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  poverty.  A 
common  village  school  afforded  the  earliest  instruction 
he  received,  and  his  subsequent  progress  was  constantly 
interrapted  by  the  necessity  of  practicing  his  father's 
trade  of  tailoring.  Down  to  his  twenty-first  year  he 
studied,  taught,  and  sewed,  but  never  ceased  to  aspire. 
He  became  proficient  in  geography,  mathematics,  gno- 
monics,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  when  he  obtained  the 
position  of  tutor  and  general  manager  in  the  household 
of  the  merchant  Spanier,  at  Bade,  he  added  to  his  ac- 
quirements a  knowledge  of  economics,  agricuhuref  and 
commercial  science.  At  this  time  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  neighborhood  made  known  to  Stil- 
ling a  secret  cure  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  thereby  con- 
ferring on  him  a  favor  by  which  he  profited  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  A  successful  cure  opened  StUling's  way  into 
the  household  of  a  wealthy  patient,  Heyder  of  Rondorf, 
whose  daughter  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  and  whose 
aid  enabled  him  to  obtain  in  Strasburg  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1771.  At  Strasburg  he  first  met 
Goethe  and  Herder,  and  also  Saltzmann,  his  life-long 
correspondent;  and  their  influence  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon  and  broaden  his 
sympathies;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  ceased  to 
respect  the  Pietists,  whose  influence  had  guided  his 
early  experiences,  and  that  he  never  wholly  separated 
from  them.  The  earliest  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
which  were  written  at  Elberfeld  soon  after  his  marriage, 
and  publbhed  by  Goethe,  afforded  evidence  of  increas- 
ing independence  of  thought,  and  served  to  decide  his 
position  as  a  literary  man.  They  did  not,  however,  re- 
lieve him  from  debts  which  he  had  incurred,  nor  free 
him  from  numerous  enemies  whom  his  too  lively*  im- 
agination and  morbid  sensitiveness  had  raised  up,  and 
he  accordingly  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of 
finance  and  political  economy  in  the  newly  established 
academy  of  Kaiserslautera,  though  the  salary*  was  only 
600  florins.  The  transfer  of  the  school  to  Heidelberg 
doubled  his  salary,  his  practice  as  an  oculist  became 
Steadily  more  profitable,  and  the  expenses  of  liis  house- 
hold were  more  carefully  managed  after  he  married  his 
second  wife,Selma  von  Saint-Florcntin  (1782),  than  be- 
fore. It  was  not,  however,  until  his  transfer  to  Mar- 
burg that  the  pressure  of  financial  troubles  began  to 
lighten.  His  circle  of  friends  and  influence  now  rapid- 
ly widened,  and  his  books  and  medical  practice  en- 
grossed his  time ;  as  a  consequence,  his  academical  du- 


ties were  b|^t  indifferently  performed,  and  his  lectures 
were  but  poorly  attended  by  hearers.  In  1805  the 
elector  of  Baden  made  him  a  privy-councillor,  with  a 
salary  of  1200  thalers,  and  left  him  free  to  write  and 
practice  medicine.  Rooms  were  assigned  him  in  the 
palace  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  lived  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  employed  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called.  His  correspondence  was 
immense :  his  jounie3rs  frequent.  He  operated,  general- 
ly with  success,  upon  nearly  two  thousand  patients  for 
diseases  of  the  eye;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  in- 
defatigably  engaged  upon  what  he  regarded  as  his  life- 
mission — the  preparation  of  religious,  quite  evangelical, 
but  still  more  Apocalyptical  books.  He  was  concerned 
about  not  only  the  ordinary  questions  of  eschatology, 
but  also  the  problems  of  the  future  life,  the  spirit-world, 
our  connection  with  that  world,  and  the  apparition  of 
its  representatives  among  men.  He  endeavored  to 
present  such  themes  in  a  fresh,  attractive,  and  helpful 
way,  to  arouse  the  sleepers  aa  far  as  possible,  and  t'O 
gather  and  unite  into  a  holy  family  all  those  who  are 
awake,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Master 
at  his  coming.  The  spirit  which  possessed  him  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  dignified,  quiet,  peaceful  bearing. 
His  home  became  a  sort  of  sanctoary,  where  nothing 
common  or  coarse  was  permitted  to  enter.  VisitorB  of 
eminence  were  constantly  arriving,  and  letters  from  all 
quarters  kept  pouring  in.  Thousands  of  his  contempo- 
raries expended  on  him  in  equal  measure  their  venera- 
tion and  their  love.  But  his  excessive  labors  exhausted 
him  at  length.  The  death  of  his  third  wife,  Eliza 
Coing,  of  Marburg,  preceded  his  own  by  only  a  few 
weeks.    He  fell  asleep  quietly  on  April  2, 1817. 

Stilling  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  nor  yet  a  thorough 
student.  Education  had  not  lifted  him  out  of  himself. 
He  was  simply  the  frankest,  most  natural,  and  most  at* 
tractive  of  Christian  romanticists.  Even  in  his  favorite 
field  of  theosophie  mysticism  he  displayed  none  of  the 
creative  power  of  Oetinger,  nor  was  he  a  visionary  like 
J.  Bohme;  he  was  simply  well-read,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  vivid  description  to  perfection.  His  principal 
works  are  the  8iegeagttchklUt,  L  e.  an  exposition  and 
eUboration  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  basis  of  Bengel's 
chronology,  and  the  Tkeorie  dkr  Gtitterhtnde  (Tf^ry 
of  Spirit-iaw),  which  is  largely  based  on  Swedenboig. 
He  often  assoted  in  his  correspondence  that  he  was 
constrained  by  the  will  of  God,  clearly  revealed,  to  write 
these  books.  The  most  interesting  of  StiUing's  writ- 
ings are  his  always  mystical  stories.  Their  titles  were 
captivating — e.g./>af  Heimweh;  Somen  aus  dem  (reis- 
terretcAe— but  they  were  valuable  rather  on  account  of 
their  solid  contents;  the  scenes, often  well-nigh  majes- 
tic, which  they  presented;  the  apparently  artless,  and 
yet  richly  illustrative,  adorned,  and  blooming  style  in 
which  they  were  written ;  the  warmth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing by  which  they  were  pervaded ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  problems  they  attempted  to  solve.  Comp.  the  ro- 
mances, Geick,  d,  Herm  wm  Afotyenthau :  ^Tkeodor  von 
d.  Lindtn : — Fhrewtm  von  Faklendom: — Theobaldf  oder 
d,  Schwdrmer :  —  also  J/.  StUUn^i  Jugend^j  Juw^ing§' 
jahre,  Waftdenchqfla^  vnd  Lehrjahrt: — and  the  Grave 
Maiuu  His  dogmatical  views  do  not  need  discussion 
in  this  place.  His  was  no  philosophical  mind,  and  his 
dogmatics  were  simply  Christian  ascetics  in  philosoph- 
ical guise.  Stilling  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  well  understood. 
The  letters  to  Saltzmann  reveal  him  most  cleariv.  In 
them  we  observe  his  sensitive  nature,  his  rich  fancy,  his 
power  of  delicate  description,  and  an  all-pervading  im- 
pression that  he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
The  letters  breathe  the  most  humane  ideas  and  the  most 
tender  regard  for  the  truth.  On  his  life  see  Heinroth, 
Gtfch.  d,  Mytticismus  (Leips.  1880),  p.  518  sq.;  Rudel- 
bach,  ChristU  Biograph,  voL  i ;  Winkel,  Botnu  evangel, 
Monafsschri/},  1844,  ii,  283-262;  Kurze, Gesch,d.Inspira~ 
tiong-Gemeinden,  besonders  in  d,  Grafichajt  Wiifgerutein ; 
G5be],  Gesck,  d,  taakren  Irupiratiom-Gemeindenj  in  Nied- 
ner'a  ZeUtchriftJur  hist,  Theohgie,  1854,  u,  270;  ProU 
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^onatsbiaUeTf  July,  1857;  Jan.  1860;  Bodemann,  ZUge 
aui  dem  Leben  des  J,  H.  Jung,  etc.  (Bielefeld,  1844) ;  A  us 
<L  Papieren  emer  TochUr  Stilling' t  (Barmen,  1860) ;  Ne»- 
ler,  Etude  Theolog.  sur  J.  Stilling  (Strasb.  1860) ;  Jilncg- 
dop,  det  Gent  du  Monde^  s.  v.  "Jung,"  etc.  —  Herzog, 
Real'EncyUop,  a.  v. 

Stilllngfleet,  Edward,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Granbome,  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1635, 
and  educated  at  a  grammar-school  tn  that  place,  and 
at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire.  Having  secured  one  of 
Lynne's  cxhibitiona,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  Michaelmas,  1648.  He  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1652,  and  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  March 
81,  1658.  In  1654  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Roger  Burgoyne  to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Wroxhall,  War- 
wickshire, and  in  1655  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Hon. 
Francis  Fienepont,  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Dorche»> 
ter.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1656,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton, 
Bedfordshire.  His  flxst  advance  to  London  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  KoUs 
Chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston;  and  in  Januar>', 
1665,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, to  the  living  of  St;  Andrew^s,  Holbom.  He  retained 
the  preachersbip  at  the  Rolls,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  Church.  In  February, 
1667,  ho  was  collated  by  bishop  Henchman  to  the  preb- 
end of  Islington,  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  He  wan  also 
king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him 
the  place  <if  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1672,  he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Islington  for 
that  of  Newington,  in  the  same  church.  These  prefer- 
ments were  followed  in  1677  by  the  archdeaconry  of 
London,  and  in  January,  1678,  by  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  canon  of  the  twelfth  stall 
in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  prolocutor  of  the  low- 
er house  of  convocation  for  many  years.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
and  consecrated  Oct.  18, 1689.  Soon  aAer  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturg>'.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  March  27, 
1699.  The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  are.  Ire- 
mcum,  a  Weapon  Sahe/or  the  Church**  Woundg  (1659, 
4to):  —  OrigimeM  Sacnxy  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the 
ChriiUan  Faith  at  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Say/turet  (1662, 4to):— ^4  Rational  Account  of 
the  Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion  (1664,  fol.)  :— 
Tracts  in  RefUg  to  Strictures  on  the  Vindication^  etc. : — 
Six  Sermons  (1669,  fol.) : — A  Discourse  concenung  the 
True  Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ  (1669,  foL):— 
followed  by  a  second  part,  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Idolatry  Practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  etc  (1671, 
8vo) : — Answer  to  Several  TreatiseSj  occasioned  by  that 
work  (1673, 8vo) : — Conferences  between  a  Romish  Priest, 
a  Fanatic  Chaplain,  and  a  Divine  of  the  Church  ofEng" 
land,  concerning  Idolatrg  (1679, 8vo) : — A  nsivers  to  Some 
Papers  lately  Printed  concerning  the  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Af  alters  of  Faith,  etc.  (1686, 4to)  :— 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cmd  Trantubstantiation  Comf 
pared  (1686,  4to) :—  The  Council  of  Trent  Examined 
and  Disproved  by  Catholic  Tradition  (1688, 4to)  '.—Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation  (1681, 4to) : — Concerning 
the  Bishops'  Right  to  Vote  in  Parliament  in  Cases  Capi- 
tal (1680, 8vo) : — Origines  Britanmcas,  or  the  Antiquities 
of  the  British  Churches  (1685,  fol.) : — Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Illegality  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Commission,  etc. 
(1689)  t-^Discourses  in  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  etc 
(1696):— besides  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  IHd,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Stillman,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1737.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  Feb.  17,  1758,  and  was  ordained  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  an  evangelist,  Feb.  26,  1759.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  James  Island,  near  Charleston. 
Some  eighteen  months  afterwards  he  removed  to  Burden- 


town,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  charge  of  two 
different  congregations,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  January,  1765. 
He  was  made  A.M.  in  1761  by  Harvard  University,  hav- 
ing also  received  this  degree  from  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege some  time  previous.  In  1764  his  name  appears  in 
the  first  list  of  trustees  of  Brown  University,  of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  the  following  year.  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  co-operate  in  all  public  efforts  made  for 
the  good  of  his  country'  or  his  race,  and  was  at  one  time 
(in  1788)  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  for  Boston. 
He  labored  unceasingly'  until  his  death,  March  12,1807, 
Dr.  Stillman  publislied  a  large  number  of  Sermons,  and 
some  Discourses,  A  report  of  some  of  the  former  was 
published  after  his  death  (1808,  8vo).  See  Spragne, 
Armals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  71. 

BtHlman,  Stephen  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  15, 1795,  at  Bur- 
lington, Conn.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  but  did  not  openly  profess  Christ 
tmtil  six  years  after,  when  he  joined  the  Baptist  Churefa. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1817,  and  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  Feb.  5, 1822. 
He  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1823,  ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  elder  in  1828.  In 
1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troi'  Conference,  atid  fill- 
ed important  stations  until  1854^  when  he  was  lef^,  at 
his  own  request,  because  of  failing  health,  without  an 
appointnoent.  He  settled  in  Bethlehem,  near  Albany, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  chaplam  of  tlM 
Albany  Bethel  for  Saitors  and  Boatmen.  In  1856  be 
again  took  an  effective  relation,  and  continued  to  re- 
ceive appointments  until,  in  1865,  he  became  supema- 
merary,  and  in  1866  superannuated,  but  with  an  ap- 
pointment to  Washington  Avenne  (afterwards  Trinity), 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  %  1869. 
His  best  monument  is  the  unwritten  labor  of  his  life: 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenees,  1869,  p.  116. 

Still-tyde.    See  Holy  Week. 

Still  "Week,  a  term  used  in  KorthumbeiUod  to 
designate  Ilofy  Week,  probably  because  both  bells  and 
organs  were  anciently  silent  during  that  sacred  seaaoo. 

Stilted-arch,  a  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Willis  for 
an  arch  which  has  the  capital  or  impost  mouldings  of 
the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  spring- 
ing of  the  curve,  the  mouldings  of  the  ar- 
chivolt  being  continued  vertically  down 
to  the  impost  mouldings.  This  mode  of 
construction  was  frequcntiv  employed  at  ^."Tr^TTr* 
the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  style,  es-  ^^^^ 
pecially  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  uniform  height, 
when  arches  of  different  widths  were  nsed  in  the  same 
range.— Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  b.v, 

StilwelUtes,  a  name  given  to  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Stilwell,  who  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  cit^'.  They  establialied  cougie- 
gatious  called  for  a  time  Ind«:pendent  Methodists.  Mr. 
Stilwell  had  for  several  years  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
Church  economy,  and  had  evidently  been  preparing  for 
a  change,  and  expected  to  take  with  him  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Church.  In  1820  the  New  York  Conference 
passed  resolutions  looking  to  the  better  security  of  church 
property  and  asking  for  suitable  legislation.  Mr.  Stil- 
well used  this  measure  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  people,  and,  under  the  plea  that  the  ministers  were 
endeavoring  to  control  the  Church  property,  succeeded 
in  inducing  about  three  hundred  members  to  secede. 
After  a  few  years,  his  congregation  became  strictly  Con- 
gregational. A  few  who  seceded  joined  the  Reform 
movement  when  it  arose,  and  afterwvds  identified  theoh 
selves  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He  suc^ 
ceeded  in  inducing  a  colored  Church,  with  a  congrega^ 
tion  of  about  one  thousand,  to  withdraw  from  the  Mctb* 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  This  congregation  afterwardi 
formed  the  African  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  churches  of  Mr.  Stilwell  gradaally  declined,  and  all 
traces  of  such  an  associated  movement  have  long  since 
passed  away.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

StimBOn,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  horn  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 
1777.  In  1808  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Lynn  in  1805,  and  elder  in  1807. 
He  was  located  from  1813  to  1825 ;  but  rendered  effective 
service  from  then  till  1836,  when  he  became  superan- 
nuated. He  died  at  Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1859.  See 
MmuteM  of  Annual  Conferences,  1860,  p.  161. 

StimtUa,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  tlie  Romans  (Livy,  xxxix,  12 ;  Augustine, 
Zte  Ciff,  Dei,  iv,  16 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  603  ).  Others  take 
the  name  to  designate  a  goddess  who  excites  men  to 
undertake  all  manner  of  bold  enterprises  (Augustine, 
J)eCiv.Dei,iv,U). 

Btineley,  Const antinb,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Wtlrtcmberg,  Ger- 
many, May  20, 1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  institutions.  He  came  to  America,  June  15, 1849, 
and  in  September,  1850,  settled  in  Liberty,  Mou  Here, 
ill  November,  1860,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  in  1855  entered  the  itinerant  minis- 
try, in  which  he  continued  until  hb  death,  Jan.  4, 1869. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  261. 

Stinson,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn., 
July  18, 1837.  He  united  with  the  Church 'in  1845, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852,  and  the  same  year  Join- 
ed the  3ierophis  Conference.  He  died  at  bis  father's 
residence  in  Tippah  County,  Miss.,  Sept.  18, 1855.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
i9o»M,1855,p.600. 

Stipend  {tttpendium)  is  settled  pay  for  services, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  annual.  Salary  (q.  v.),  as 
the  name  implies,  was  originally  money  given  for  saUj 
and  then  money  for  general  purposes.  Sti|iend  was  the 
pay  given  to  the  Roman  soklier,  while  emolument,  as 
the  word  denotes,  was  the  tithe  of  grist  paid  to  him  who 
owned  the  mola,  or  mill  In  a  state  church,  the  stipend 
is  secured  by  law ;  in  non-established  churches  it  de- 
pends on  the  equity  and  generosity  of  tlio  Christian 
people.    SeeTiTtfKs;  Teikd. 

Stipendiary,  one  who  performs  semces  for  a  set- 
tled compensation,  whether  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

Stipendiary  Fzlest  is  (1)  a  priest  who  officiates 
for  a  determined  compensation,  whether  in  a  church, 
chapel,  or  chantry ;  (2)  a  priest  who  is  appointed  in 
certain  foreign  cathedrals  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
saying  of  masses  for  deceased  persons. 

StiphSlns  was  the  name  of  a  Centanr  who  was 
slain  at  the  wedding  of  Pirtthous  by  the  handsome  Ca»- 
neus  (Ovid,  Metam,  xij,  459). 

Stixitis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Ceres,  derived  from  the  town  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis. 

Stirm,  Carl  H.,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  consistory,  was  bora  SepL  22, 1799,  at  Schom- 
dorf.  His  first  minbterial  duties  he  discharged  at  Un- 
terensingen,  but  from  1836  he  was  court  chaplain  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  April 
21, 1873.  Stirm  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Apo- 
loffie  des  Christenlhums  in  Britfen  fur  gebUdete  Leser 
(Stuttgart,  2d  ed.  1856),  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated. He  also  published  Sermons  and  Essays,  contained 
in  the  Studien  der  evangelischen  GeistlichkeU  WUrtem- 
bergs.  See  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theoL  IMeratur,  11, 103, 
819 ;  Zuchold,  BihL  Theolog,  ii,  1278.    (R  P.) 

Stjemhjelm,  Jorge,  a  Swedish  scholar  and  poet, 
was  bom  in  April,  1598.  In  his  youth  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Gdran  Lilje,  and  after  studying  in  Upsala,  he 
visitod  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
In  1625  he  was  appointod  instructor  in  the  gymnasium 


of  WesteriU,  from  which  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
occupied  a  similar  position.  Here  he  remained  till 
1630,  when  he  became  assessor  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Porpat.  The  next  year  be  was  elevated  to  the  nobility,- 
taking  the  name  of  Stjernhjelm.  In  1642  he  was  re- 
called to  Stockholm  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Sweden,  and  in  1648  became  vic»> 
president  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Dorpat.  The  inva- 
sion of  Livonia  by  the  Russians  in  1666  caused  him  to 
Hy,  and  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  estates.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  first  director  of  the  College  of  Antiquitiei, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death,  April  22, 1672. 
Stjemhjelm  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  producing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  distinct  works  in  poetry,  phiblogy,  philos- 
ophy, etc  In  the  freshness  and  independence  of  his 
religious  thinking  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
was  therefore  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries.  See 
Meth.  Quar.  Review,  1875,  p.  563-^79. 

StoR  {"Lroit),  a  Greek  term  for  a  porUoo  or  doister 
around  the  court  {atrium)  of  an  ancient  church. 

Stoc,  a  brazen  tube,  formed  like  a  oow*s  hom,  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  speaking^tmrnpet  on  the  tops 
of  church-towers  to  assemble  the  faithful  to  worship, 
and  to  proclaim  new  moons,  quarters,  and  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  The  marquis  of  Drogheda  possesses  a  re- 
markable Irish  specimen  of  the  stoc. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

Stock  (in  the  sing.)  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y., 
of  the  following  Ileb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  h^%,  but,  lit. 
produce  ("food,"  Job  xl,  20);  hence  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  (*<  stock,"  Isa.  zliv,  19);  2.  9ta,  giza,  the  stump 
("stock,"  Job  xiv,  8)  or  trunk  ("stem,"  Isa.  xi,  1; 
"  stock,"  xl,  24)  of  a  tree ;  8.  |f  5,  eU  (Jer.  ii,  27 ;  x,  8), 
a  tree,  or  piece  of  wood,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  4.  ^\ys, 
ikerf  a  plant  rooted  up  and  then  transplanted  in  a  foreign 
soil  (Lev.  XXV,  47);  5.  yivog  (Acts  xiit,  26;  PbiL  iii, 
5)i  race,  or  kindred  (as  elsewhere  rendered).  A  gaxxng^ 
stock  (Nah.  iii,  6)  is  "^K^,  rOi,  a  tight  (variously  render- 
ed elsewhere). 

STOCK,  in  ecclesiastical  technology,  is  (1)  a  vessel 
containing  a  store  or  supply ;  (2)  a  vessel  containing 
oils  blessed  for  use  in  the  Christian  sacraments.  See 
Oil-stock. 

Stock,  Christian,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1672,  became 
a  professor  at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1733,  with  a  very 
high  reputation,  especially  for  Oriental  literature.  The 
chief  of  his  works  are,  Disputationes  de  Pcmis  ffebrcc' 
orum  CapUalibus : — Claris  Linguas  Sandcs  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti: — Claris  Linguee  Sanetce  Novi  Testamentu  The 
last  two,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  have 
been  much  approved,  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  have  received  improvements  and  additions. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stock,  Richard,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  York,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  artn 
there,  and  in  1595  was  passed  A.M.  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing the  university,  he  became  domestic  chaplain,  first 
to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Ashby,  Northampton,  and  then 
to  Lady  Lane,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester- 
shire. Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  London  and  officiated 
as  assistant  to  the  vicar  of  All-Hallows,  Breadstreet,  for 
sixteen  years,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  living.  He 
died  April  20, 1626.  His  works  arc,  Doctrine  and  Use 
of  Repentance  (Lond.  1610, 8vo) : — Sermon  at  the  Funer' 
al  of  John,  Ix>rd  Harrington,  etc,  (1614, 8vo)  i— Stock  of 
Divine  Knowledge  (Lond.  1641,  Ax.o)i— Truth's  Cham- 
pion,  etc : — Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi 
(edited  by  Torshell,  1641,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Dict,B,y, 

Stock,  Simon,  an  English  monk,  who  became  gen- 
eral of  the  Carmelites,  and  is  known  as  an  ascetic  writer. 
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He  died  in  1265.    He  is  said  to  have  foanded  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Scapulary  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Stockdale,  Pbrcival,  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Branxton,  OcL  26, 1736.  He  was 
educated  at  Ahiwick  and  Berwick,  and  afterwards  (1754) 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew^s,  which  he  left  to 
accept  a  sublieutenancy  in  the  army.  Deciding  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Michaelmas 
in  1759,  and  became  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assistants  in  the 
curacy  of  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate.  After  this  he  fell  into 
a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767  went  to  Italy  and  resided 
for  two  years  in  the  town  of  Yillafranca,  where,  he  says, 
he  lead  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1775  he  obtained 
the  office  of  chaplain  on  the  ship  Resolution,  which 
he  retained  three  years.  He  became  curate  of  Hinc- 
worth,  Hertfordshire,  in  1780 ;  and  also  took  priest's  or- 
ders. In  1788  lord-chancellor  Thurlow  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  to  which 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  added  that  of  Long  Hough- 
ton in  the  same  county.  He  accepted  in  1787  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  some  time  at  Tanp^cr,  and  in  1790  re- 
turned from  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  at  his  vicar- 
age, Sept.  11, 1811.  The  works  of  Mr.  Stockdale  were 
chiefly  poetical ;  but  he  also  wrote.  Treatise  on  Educa- 
tion (1782,  8vo)  i—Sermons  (1784, 1791,  8vo).  See  Al- 
libone.  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Stockfeld,  JoHAXir,  a  missionary  among  the  Jews, 
was  bom  Dec.  14, 1796,  at  Merbeck,  near  Mors,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  Having  been  duly  prepared  by  his  broth- 
er, he  entered,  in  1824,  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  fit  himself  the  better  for  the  work  among  the  Jews. 
In  the  fdbwing  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  by 
the  London  Society,  and  labored  most  successfully  in 
Holland,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er places.  In  1836  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  first  at 
Brussels,  then  at  Cologne,  and  lastly  at  Kreuznach,  where 
for  twenty-eight  years  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
chosen  work  among  God's  ancient  people.  Here  he 
also  established  an  auxiliary  society  in  connection  with 
that  at  Cologne,  or  the  Rhenish  Jewish  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  be- 
hidf  of  Israel,  he  had  a  monthly  meeting  in  his  own 
house,  where  pious  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laymen, 
attended  in  nambers.  Stockfeld  died  Dec  17, 1869,  af- 
ter having  most  diligently  labored  as  a  missionary  for 
more  than  forty-three  years.  See  (London)  Jewish  In- 
ttUigencty  Feb.  1869 ;  MiuionMatt  des  rhetnisch'tcesfphd- 
lischen  Vereins/Ur  Israel,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1870.     (a  P.) 

Stockflett,  NiKLS  J.  Chr.,  the  apostle  of  the  Lap- 
landers, was  bom  Jan.  11,  1787,  at  Frederickstad.  He 
studied  law  at  Copenhagen  in  1803,  entered  the  mil- 
itary, was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1809,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Schestadt  he  was  made  captain.  In  1823  he 
resigned  his  military  position  and  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  universities  of  Upsal  and 
Christiania.  In  1825  he  was  ordained,  and  then  com- 
menced studying  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  popular  Lappish  literature. 
In  1839  he  resigned  his  ministerial  position,  and  travel- 
led through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  He  died  at 
Standefjord,  April  26, 1866.  Besides  a  Primer^  a  Gram- 
mar, a  BUbU  History,  and  Contributions  to  the  Knowledf/e 
of  the  Lapktndish  Language,  he  translated  the  New  Test, 
for  the  Lapps,  and  thus  immortalized  his 
name.  See  the  Regeau^rger  Conversations- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Vahl,  Lappemt  op  den  lappske 
Mission  (Copenhagen,  1866) ;  Piper,  Evangel 
Kalender,  1867,  p.  213  sq.  See  Quakian 
Vebsiox     (R  p.) 

Stooking,  a  covering  for  the  leg  or  foot 
Bishops  and  prelates  wear  official  stockings 
of  cloth  of  gold  or  purple,  which  practice  has 
been  approved  by  local  councils  both  in  Italy 
and  England. 


Stocking.  Davis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 1810. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  April,  1830,  and  in  May 
following  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  until  hit 
death.  In  April,  1857,  he  was  attacked  by  pleurisy, 
which  so  shattered  his  constitution  that  he  was  unable 
longer  to  preach  or  attend  to  public  duties  He  re- 
moved to  Sing  Sing,  where  he  was  attacked  by  an  sg- 
gravated  form  of  neuralgia,  from  which  death  alone  re- 
lieved him,  Dec  1 1 ,  1858.  See  Minvtes  of  A  nmal  Con- 
ferences, 1859,  p.  149. 

Stocks  (in  the  plur.)  is  the  rendering  in  the  AY. 
of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  The  n3Bn^, 
mahpeheth  (Jer.  xx,  2;  xxix,  26;  2  Chron.  xvi,  lb),is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  rather  a  sort  of  pillorjf 
in  which  the  head  and  hands  were  fastened  than  an  in- 
strument for  fastening  by  the  feet ;  yet,  as  the  word  is 
derived  from  TfB^f  to  twiu,  it  may  properly  represent 
the  rack  for  wrenching  apart  the  joints  of  the  entire 
person  (see  Scheid,  in  the  Diss,  Lugd,  p.  986;  Bochsrt, 
Hieroz.  i,  694).  It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  kv^v,  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristopb. 
PluL  476;  the  latter  with  the  Roman  nervus  (Plant. 
A  sin,  iii,  2, 5 ;  Cttpf,  v,  8, 40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the  1^ 
could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the  jailer  (Biscoe, 
On  A  ds,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  confined  in 
an  instrument  of  this  sort  (Jer.  xx,  2),  which  appesrs  to 
have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in  his  day 
(xxix,  26 ;  A.  V.  "  prison"),  as  the  prisons  contsined  i 
chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed  "  the  house  of 
the  pillory"  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  A.  V.  *«  prison-houM"). 
2.  ^D,  sad  (Job  xiii,  27 ;  xxxiii,  1 1),  which  is  expressly 
described  as  a  fetter  for  the  feet,  and  therefore  perhsps 
answered  to  our  stocks,   3.  D39,  ikes  (Prov.  vii,  22),  wis 

ft    • 

probably  a  fetter  fastened  round  the  ankle.  The  ssme 
word  is  used  for  an  anklet  (Isa.  iii,  18;  A.  V.  **  tinkling 
ornament").  4.  p3'^2C,  tsinSk  (Jer.  xxix, 26),  is,  aocordbg 
to  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  merely  a  prison,  but  is  rather  the 
stocks  proper,  or  some  other  confinement  of  the  limbs; 
so  Symmachus  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  geoendly 
(comp.  the  Arab  zandk,  a  fetter,  and  the  root  p33,  which 
seems  to  signify  to  be  straitened),  5.  The  ^vXov,  liter- 
ally fcood,  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  were  made  fast 
(Acts  xvi,  24)  may  have  been  "  stocks"  (as  in  Lucan, 
Tox,  29;  Plato,  De  Gen,  8ocratis,d2),  but  was  possibly 
simply  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  they  were  chained  by 
the  feet.    See  Prison. 

What  kind  of  stocks  were  used  by  the  Jew8,especiallT 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (as  above),  it  is  difficndt  to  con- 
jecture ;  whether  they  were  encumbering  dogs  or  fetters 
that  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  but  only  embarrassed  mo- 
tion, or  were  fixed  frames  that  kept  the  prisoner  station- 
ary. Both  kinds  were  in  use  very  anciently.  The  fixed 
kinds,  properiy  called  stocks,  were  of  different  sons,  be- 
ing frames  of  wood  with  holes  either  for  the  feet  only, 
or  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  neck  at  once.  At 
Pompeii  stocks  have  been  so  contrived  that  ten  prison- 
ers might  be  chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  separately,  by 
the  sliding  of  a  bar.  Some  of  these  forms  of  confine- 
ment—particularly that  which  combined,  in  some  sort, 
the  pillory  with  the  stocks — ^were  very  painful,  and  are 
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mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bufferings  of  the  eeriy 
Christisn  martyrs  (see  Newman,  Callista,  p.  868  sq^ 
where,  however,  the  Kffnum  of  the  Vulg.  is  confounded 
with  the  robWf  or  interior  cell).    See  PusnsHMKirr. 

Stockton,  Benjamin  Brearlay.  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J^  Jan.  31, 1790. 
After  a  complete  academical  course,  he  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1809;  studied  theology  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass. ;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  Utica  Presbytery  in  1812.  He 
labored  in  the  following  churches:  Skeneatelcs,  Palmjrra, 
Pompey,  Camillus,  Le  Ray,  Montgomery',  Drockport, 
Qenesee,  and  Phelps  all  in  Western  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rochester  City  Presbytery  from  its 
organization  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  JetBey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  to  Williamsburg,  L.  I., 
and  became  a  member  of  Nassau  Presbytery.  Here  he 
died,  Jan.  10, 1861.  Mr.  Stockton  '*  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding,  careful  culture,  and  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.**  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hist.  Almanacj 
1862,  p.  120. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1779;  pursued 
bis  classical  course  at  Canonsburg,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently a  teacher;  studied  theology  privately;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  June,  1799 ;  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Mead- 
ville  and  Sugar  Creek,  June  24, 1801,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  1810,  when  he  resigned.  On  leaving  Meadville 
he  became  principal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  "  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.**  Here  he  preached  as  well  as  taught, 
and,  among  other  important  services  which  he  rendered, 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny.  From 
1820  to  1829  his  labors  were  equally  divided  between 
the  churches  of  Pine  Creek  and  Allegheny ;  but  from 
1829  till  his  death,  Oct.  29, 1832,  he  preached  the  whole 
time  at  Pine  Creek.  Mr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of 
the  Western  SpeUinjf-hook  and  the  Western  Calculator, 
See  Sprague,  AwnaU  of  the  Amer,  PulpUf  iv,  243,  note, 
(J.  L.  a) 

Stockton,  Thomas  Hewlings,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4, 1808.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Epiaoopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed  he 
united  with  it,  and  was  placed  on  a  circuit  in  1829  by 
Kev.  Nicholas  Snetben.  The  following  year  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore,  and  in  1833  in  Georgetown ;  and 
was  also  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  which  position 
he  held  for  three  successive  sessions.  He  resided  in 
Philadelphia  from  1838  to  1847,  and  built  the  church 
edifice  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streeta. 
From  1847  to  1850  he  lived  in  Cincinnati.  While  re- 
siding in  that  city  he  was  elected  president  of  Miami 
University,  but  declined.  He  resided  in  Baltimore  from 
1850  to  1856,  and  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  From  1856  to  1868  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church,  Philadelphia,  but  retained 
his  personal  connection  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  again  chaplain  to  Congress  in  1862, 
and  died  Oct  9, 1868.  Dr.  Stockton  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  life,  of  intellectual  power,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  wonderful  eloquence.  He  published.  Sermons 
for  the  People  (Pittsb.  1864, 12mo)  .Stand  up  for  Je» 
sus,  a  Christian  Ballad  (Phila.  1858, 12mo)  i—The  Chris- 
tian  World,  Book  and  Journal^  and  BibU  Times,  period- 
icals, etc    See  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  mtastonary,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Dec  2,  1818.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Round  Hill  Academy,  Mass.  He  was  early  the 
subject  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  Church,  on 
the  profession  of  his  liUth,  after  he  had  entered  college. 


He  first  commenced  the  college  eonise  at  Williams,  and 
completed  it  at  Yale,  and  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  physical  sciences.  He  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition  under  com- 
mand of  Wilkes,  because  he  considered  himself  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1838,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  office  of 
tutor  in  Marshall  College,  Pa.  While  there  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship  in  Marietta  College,  O. ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover. Before  he  had  completed  his  course  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  he  retumed  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  1841  a  revival  occurred  in  the  college, 
in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest  and  an  active  part. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  preaching; 
but  was  soon  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Pradential  Committ^  of  the  American 
Board  he  was  accepted  and  appointed  to  the  Nestorian 
mission,  Dec  15, 1842.  In  1843  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard 
embarked  for  Smvma,  where  thev  arrived  in  due  time. 
Before  taking  the  overland  journey  to  Ummiyah,  he 
visited  several  missionary  stations  in  Turkey.  Having 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  commenced 
with  vigor  the  study  of  the  Syriac,  not  only  that  he 
might  preach,  but  also  that  he  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  modern  Syriac. 
He  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  in  five  months' 
time  he  was  able  to  instmct  a  class  of  Nestorian  youths, 
and  the  male  seminary  was  reorganized  and  committed 
to  his  care;  it  was  opened  with  high  promise  in  1844. 
At  that  time,  the  death  of  Dr.  Grant  among  the  moun- 
tain Nestorians  was  a  great  affliction,  and  fell  with  griev- 
ous weight  upon  the  mission.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  patriarch,  combined  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  circumscribed  their  labors.  A  revival  occurred 
in  1846,  of  which  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count to  the  Board.  In  1847  the  cholera  raged  fearfully 
in  Ummiyah,  and  many  fell  victims  to  the  dreadful 
scourge  Mr.  Stoddard's  health  being  undermined,  it 
was  thought  advisable,  though  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, that  he  should  go  to  Erzeram.  The  journey  failed 
to  restore  his  health,  and  he  retumed  an  invalid.  The 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Solomon  Stoddanl  had  a 
depressing  effect ;  and  this  was  followed,  not  long  after, 
by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  at  Trebizond,  in  1848. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  be  brought  his  orphan 
children  to  America,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
were  provided  for.  He  devoted  his  time  to  travelling 
through  the  country  and  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
great  mission  work.  His  labors  were  almost  as  incessant 
as  they  were  arduous,  frequently  including  addresses  of 
two  hours  each  at  the  missionary  meetings.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  for  his  departure,  and  he  sailed  from 
Boston  in  March,  1851.  His  return  to  Urami^^ah  was 
hailed  with  a  universal  welcome.  Soon  after  his  retum, 
he  began  to  instruct  his  older  pupils  in  theology,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  them  for  preaching  to  their  countrymen. 
In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  prepared  a  Grammar  of 
Modem  Syriac,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Orienul  Society  in  1855.  Having  taken 
his  telescope  with  him,  he  pursued  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, and  furnished  sir  John  Herschel  his  observations 
of  the  zodiacal  light,  which  was  courteously  acknowl- 
edged. He  also  prepared  an  extended  notice  of  the 
meteorology  of  Ummiyah,  which  was  published  in  Silli- 
man's  JoumdL  His  theological  lectures,  embracing  a 
full  course  of  doctrinal  theology,  were  delivered  in  Syri- 
ac. After  his  retum  from  a  journey  to  Tabriz,  in  be- 
half of  the  mission,  Dec.  22, 1857,  he  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1857.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stoddard,  Ira  Childa,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  BraUleborough,  V t.,  Jan.  25, 1792.  In  1817  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptist  Church  of  Guild- 
ford.   He  was  not  ordained  until  1827,  when,  on  Sept. 
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28  of  that  year,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
£den,  Erie  Ca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  eleven  vena, 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed.  In  1886  be  remored 
to  Busti,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  pastor 
four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Greenfield.  For  some 
time  he  labored  for  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  had  brief  pastorates  in  several  places  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Busti,  Jan.  12, 
1878.  See  New  York  Examiner  and  Chronicle.  (J.  C.  S.) 

Stoddard,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  March  10, 1801.  He  removed,  when  five  years  of 
age,  to  Piitckney,  N.  Y.,  was  converted  in  1829,  and  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  Jan.  9, 1832.  He  was  employed 
by  the  presiding  elder  from  August  of  that  year  until 
1886,  when  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Black  River 
Conference.  In  1843  he  was,  because  of  ill-health,  made 
supernumerary,  and  held  that  relation  until  his  death, 
at  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1861. 
See  Mwutee  of  Annual  Confertneetj  1861,  p.  102. 

Stoddard,  £k>lomon,  a  Congr^ational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1648,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  fellow.  His  health  being  impaired,  he  went 
to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  governor  Serle,  and  preached 
to  the  Dissenters  on  that  i^nd  near  two  years.  After 
his  return,  he  began  to  preach  at  Northampton  in  1669, 
received  a  call  to  become  their  minister  March  4, 1670, 
and  was  constituted  such  Sept.  11, 1672.  He  continued 
in  that  place  till  his  death,  Feb.  11, 1729.  His  colleague, 
Mr.  Edwards,  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  learned 
man,  well  versed  in  religious  controversies,  and  himself 
an  acute  disputant.  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  unfortu- 
nately maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  converting 
ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons  not  scandalous 
in  life  may  lawfully  approach  the  table,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  unconverted  or  destitute  of  trae 
religion.  As  a  preacher  his  discouraes  were  plain,  ex- 
perimental, searching,  and  argumentative.  lie  was 
blessed  with  great  success.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
five  harvests;  and  in  these  revivals  there  was  a  general 
cry, "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  was  so  diligent 
in  his  studies  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  writ- 
ten sermons  which  he  had  never  preached.  From  1667 
to  1674  he  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  Cambridge  (be- 
ing the  first  who  ever  held  it).  He  published,  besides 
several  sermons.  The  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churehee 
(London,  1700,  4to) :— i4  Guide  to  Christy  or  the  Way 
of  Directing  SouU  in  the  Way  to  ConverHon  (1714),  com- 
piled for  young  ministers: — A  Treatise  concerning  Con^ 
version:  —  The  Way  to  Know  Sinceriiy  and  Hypocrisy 
(1719):— Answer  to  Cases  of  Cotiscience  (1722)  ^-  Whether 
God  is  not  Angry  with  the  Country  for  Doing  so  IMiie 
towards  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians  (1723) : — Safety  of 
Appearing  at  the  Judgment  in  the  Bighteousness  of  Christ, 
This  last  work  was  republished  at  Edinburgh  (1792, 8  vo). 
See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  July,  1853 ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  Jan. 
1859;  New-Englander,  Nov.  1858;  North  Amer.  liev. 
Jan.  1859. 

Stoic  Philosopliy,  the  body  of  doctrine  held  and 
taught  by  the  Stoics,  or  followers  of  Zeno.  It  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  school  of  Socrates,  but  the  plant  was 
very  unlike  the  other  shoots  from  the  same  root.  It 
was  thoroughly  syncretistic;  and  its  separate  doctrines, 
often  much  disguised  and  strangely  distorted,  may  be 
readily  traced  to  earlier  systems.  The  philosophy  was 
like  Corinthian  brass,  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  many 
dissimilar  materials,  and  unlike  any  that  entered  into 
its  composition.  The  chiefs  and  advocates  of  the  creed 
boasted  of  its  marvellous  symmetry  and  perfect  oigani- 
zation.  They  lauded  the  "  admirabilis  compoaitto  disci- 
plinso  incrcdibilisque  reram  ordo.  Que,  per  deos  im- 
raortalesl  nonne  miraris?  Quid  enim  aut  in  natura, 
qua  nihil  est  aptius,  nihil  doscriptius,  aut  in  operibus 
manu  factia  tarn  compositum  tamque  compactum  et 


coagmentatam  inveniri  potest?  Quid  poeterius  priori 
non  oonvenit?  Quid  seqvitur  quod  non  respondest 
superior!?  Quid  non  sic  iQiud  ex  alio  nectitur, ut  noo, 
si  unam  littenm  moveris.  labent  omnia?  Nee  taown 
quidquam  est,  quod  moveri  possit"  (Cioeio,  De  Fin,  iii, 
22,  74).  There  is  some  apparent  justification  lor  this 
confident  glorification.  The  *4ucidus  ordo"  is  manifeA 
in  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  is  superficial  and  fictition. 
There  is  an  artificial  symmetry  and  an  ingenioos  coap* 
tation  of  parts  which  were  nex-er  meant  for  each  other. 
The  smooth  and  w^inning  exterior  ia  deceptive.  Like 
the  "whited  sepulchre,"  it  is  **  filled  with  dead  men'i 
bones."  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  full  of  extiars- 
gances,  incoherences,  and  contradictions,  which  were 
softened  down  or  reconciled  only  by  violent  interpreta- 
tions, and  the  constant  exercise  of  dialectical  legeide* 
main.  Its  opponents  exposed  its  innumerable  petit  sod 
grand  larcenies.  More  dispassionate  judges,  like  Pin- 
tarch,  wrote  treatises  to  exhibit  its  internal  disaepaDcea. 
It  was  with  good  reason  charged  with  gross  absarditiet, 
and  was  censured  as  a  notable  justification  of  the  sneer, 
Ovikv  ioTi  rwy  KoXovpkvuv  Aikoao^v  d^ikoaofin' 
pov  (Athen.  Deipn,  xiii,  93).  Nevertheless,  the  philo§o- 
phy  of  the  Stoics  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  chsTKter- 
istic  to  merit  the  eminent  and  enduring  ascendency 
which  it  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  scbooU. 
and  to  invite  definite  appreciation  as  a  philosophic  creed. 
Philosophy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  was  the  art  and 
practice  of  virtue  ("  Philosophia  studium  virtutis  esi. 
sed  per  ipsam  virtutem"  [Seneca,  Kpist,  xiv,  1,8]).  It 
was  studied  that  it  might  be  practiced ;  it  was  practiced 
that  it  might  be  learned ;  it  was  the  theory  and  rule  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  life.  The  essentially  ethical  char- 
acter and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  philosophy  were 
manifested  from  the  outset.  Aristo  of  Chios  regardetl 
nothing  but  morals  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy, and  ethics  always  constituted  its  main  aad  de- 
terminant part.  Morality  was  its  aim,  its  "  ratio  esen- 
di ;"  all  the  rest  was  its  "  ampla"  or  "  curta  supellex.* 
its  garniture  or  its  scaffolding.  For  this  ever>*thing 
was  devised;  to  this  everj'thing converged ;  and  to  thU 
all  other  things  were  fitted.  Incongruities  were  bliob* 
ed,  were  disregarded,  were  masked,  or  were  welcomed 
if  they  aided,  or  did  not  obstruct,  the  attainment  of  ibc 
main  object.  Extravagances  and  paradoxes  were  cor- 
dially entertained  if  they  conduced  to  the  m«n  purpose. 
Some  of  the  Stoic  chiefs  narrowed  the  range  of  specula- 
tion to  this  single  object ;  others,  and  notably  Zeno  him- 
self,  Chrj'sippus,  and  Postdonius,  embraced  in  their  teach- 
ings the  whole  domain  of  knowledge;  but  always  in 
subordination  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  the  wisdom 
''  whereunto  all  other  things  shall  be  added.**  Pbiloeo- 
phy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  should  be — 1.  Practical;  1 
In  conformity  with  reason ;  3.  In  conformity  with  nat- 
ure. The  '*ju8  et  norma  natura"  ran  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  Stoic  doctrine.  To  be  practical,  pbikie- 
ophy  roust  be'rational ;  to  be  rational,  it  must  be  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  constitution  of  man  and  with 
the  process  of  the  universe.  The  act  of  virtue  must 
therefore  rest  on  the  knowledge  of  reason  and  of  natorc. 
This  was  as  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Zeno  and  all 
his  disciples  as  by  Carlyle,  though  in  far  other  guise. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  and  also  with  those 
of  previous  philosophers,  philosophy  was  divided  by  the 
Stoics  into  three  parts:  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Logic;  or, 
by  Cleanthes,  into  six:  L(^ic,  Rhetoric;  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics ;  Physics  and  Theology,  ITie  latter  scheme  is  only  a 
binary  subdivision  of  the  original  tripartite  distribatioD. 
The  order  of  the  parts  was  variously  determined  by  dif- 
ferent Stoic  teachers.  Logic  came  first  with  some, 
phjTsics  with  others;  but  log^c  and  physics  were  alike 
constituted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake  of  ethic». 
in  order  to  determine  the  character  and  the  duties  of 
the  virtuous  man.  One  order  or  another  will  be  pre- 
ferred, according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
whole  system  is  regarded.  If  it  is  dednbte  to  trace  the 
genesis  and  the  oiganic  relations  of  the  doctrine,  ethics 
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ahould  Uke  preoedenoe,  as  in  the  third  book  of  Goero's 
tractate  De  Funbus  Battomm  el  Matorum,  wheie  ethics 
ooeopy  nearly  the  whole  book,  only  two  chapten  out  of 
the  tweuty-two  beiog  conceded  to  dialectics  and  phys- 
ics. This  order  of  exposition  would  be  tedious  and  in- 
convenient on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  speculation  would  have  to  be  broken  up  and  difr* 
membered,  in  order  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
moral  teneta  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  authori- 
ty and  obligation  of  the  Stoic  rule  on  the  basis  of  per- 
vading law,  physics,  as  indudiog  the  constitution  of  the 
uDiverse,  and  theology  should  oome  first.  This  sequence 
is  nnfavorable  to  a  condensed  presentation  of  the  philofr- 
ophy,  and  throws  logic  oat  of  connection  with  the  other 
parte.  Hence  the  most  convenient  order  is  to  treat  first 
of  logic,  next  of  physics,  and  lastly  of  ethics.  The 
means  of  ascertaining  and  securing  truth  are  thus  first 
considered ;  then  the  order  and  constitution  of  univeisal 
nature,  by  which  the  duties  of  man  are  determined  and 
his  actions  controlled;  and,  finally,  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  laws  of 
existence. 

L  Logic — The  Stoic  logic  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions :  RhHoric,  or  continuous  exposition ;  ZHaleetictf  or 
discontinuous  speech,  specially  aigumentaiion,  **  inter 
respondentem  et  interrogantem  discissa"  (Seneca,  £pUt, 
xiv,  1, 17);  and,  thirdly,  the  Criteriony  or  test  of  truth. 
The  Criterion  was  not  one  of  the  original  divisions. 

1.  Our  information  in  regard  to  the  Stoic  rhetoric  is 
limited,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Rhetoric,  in  the 
Stoic  plui,  included  topics  which  would  now  be  consid- 
ered foreign  to  the  art,  and  would  be  relegated  to  gram- 
mar. It  excluded  others  which  would  seem  to  be  es- 
sential members  of  this  branch  of  diacipline.  To  this 
head,  apparently,  belonged  the  fantastic  etymologies 
which  were  so  diligently  and  erroneously  cultivated  by 
the  schooL 

2.  Diakdict  embraced  expression  and  the  means  of 
expression — thoughts  and  words.  It  therefore  appro- 
priated much  which  should  be  conceded  to  rhetoric;  it 
gave  great  attention  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  sen- 
tences, and  thus  advanced  grammatical  inquiry  and 
grammatical  precision.  So  far  as  reasoning  was  con- 
cerned, it  borrowed  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  amplified 
it,  without  adding  anything  to  it  of  substantial  value. 
Like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  introduced  needless  refine- 
ments and  interminable  subtleties.  The  Stoics  gave 
their  approval  exclusively  to  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism; habitually  practiced  ratiocination  by  captious 
questions  and  evasive  answers;  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  fallacies,  and  were  frequently  entangled  in  their  own 
toils;  invented  manifold  and  bewildering  distinctions, 
according  to  the  fiuhion  of  the  schoolmen ;  and,  Uke 
them,  exercised  themselves  in  continual  disputation. 
Hence  they  were  reproached  with  wire-drawn  and  bri- 
ery argumentation :  "subtile  vel  spinosum  potius  disse- 
rendi  genus"  (Cicero,  De  Fw,  iti,  1, 6).  They  thus  mer- 
ited the  denunciation  and  the  ridicule  both  of  enemies 
and  friends. 

8.  The  Stoic  doctrine  on  the  Criterion  is  a  notable  part 
of  the  general  theory,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
whole  ^stem.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  theory 
rests,  and  by  which  its  validity  is  upheld.  It  cannot 
be  examined  here  in  its  development  and  details.  The 
Stoic  philosophea  were  harassed,  as  other  philosophers 
have  been,  with  the  fundamental  necessity  of  establish- 
ing some  gromid  of  assurance  for  truth — a  nov  trrut  for 
reason  to  work  on.  They  approximated  to  Locke  in 
regarding  all  knowledge  as  dcducible  from  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  which  are  analogous  to,  but  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  sensation  and  refiection  of  the  English  phi- 
losopher. They  agreed  with  Des  Cartes  in  mistaking 
positiveness  of  conviction  for  certitude  of  truth.  They 
attached  much  weight  to  common  notions — toivtu  «v- 
yocof — ^which  are  not  innate  ideas,  but  impressions  and 
judgments  in  which  all  men  intuitively  agree.  The 
reception  of  impressions  and  the  formation  of  ooncep- 


Uons  were  purely  material  and  mechanical  processes* 
The  former  were  at  first  represented  as  produced  by  the 
actual  imposition  of  a  stamp,  or  die,  upon  the  sensoriuro. 
Chrysippus  recognised  that  this  view  was  untenable,  as 
each  successive  impression  would  thus  blur  or  blot  otat 
its  precursors,  and  memory  would  be  rendered  inconceiv- 
able, He  substituted  the  rational  alteration  of  the  per- 
cipient substance  for  mere  pres8-work<^aXXoi(i>9ic  for 
rointfaic— with  less  lucidity  than  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  cerebrologists  have  done.  No  reality  was  attach- 
ed to  thought  as  an  intellectual  force,  nor  to  thought  aa 
an  intellectual  product ;  it  was  but  the  shadow,  or  pho- 
tograph, or  physical  result  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  Stoics  were  Nominalists  after  the  order  of  the  Com- 
ics; being  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  7;<pne  Cy^ 
nici  (Cicero,  Db  Off.  iii,  8).  A  perception  was  simply  a 
fofUaty,  an  appearance,  a  mental  alteration.  But  a 
fantasy  was  distinguished  from  a  phantaitn,  or  appari- 
tbn,  which  was  a  mental  delusion.  A  true  perception 
was  apprehended  by  the  apprehension  of  the  apprehen- 
sive faculty — ^vrama  corvrXtyimit^ :  *^  opium  fadt 
dormire,  quia  virtus  est  dormitiva."  This  position  is  a 
partial  or  qualified  anticipation  of  Des  Cartes.  The  in- 
validity and  the  fallibility  of  the  caroXiyirrun)  ^avraaia 
are  pleasantly  iUustrsted  by  an  anecdote  told  of  Spb»- 
rus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  in  Alexandria  (Athensua, 
Deipn,  viii,  4).  A  joke,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  argument* 
It  followed  from  the  doctrine  of  perception  that  common 
notions  and  assured  convictions  were  necessarily  true : 
^  All  that  exists  takes  value  from  opinion."  Much  of 
the  ethical  paradox  of  the  Stoics  proceeds  from  this  false 
point  of  departure.  It  was  a  very  rude  and  unsafe  cri- 
terion of  knowledge,  and  sanctioned  the  acceptance  of 
whatever  might  be  confidently  believed  and  audacious- 
ly asserted.  A  justification  of  it  from  the  Stoic  point 
of  view  may  be  found  in  the  Stoic  physics.  If  the  in- 
dividual reason  is  only  an  efiiuence  from  the  universal 
reason ;  if  all  things,  and  therefore  all  impression?,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  unerring  law,  the  fantasy 
which  is  obscured  by  no  doubt  or  indistinctness  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  universal  reason,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  true.  This  u  Spinozism,  or  strangely  re- 
sembles it.  To  aid  in  the  anali*sis  of  perceptions  and 
thought,  the  Stoics  devised  a  system  of  Categories,  di- 
verse in  principle  as  in  designation  from  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  but  consonant  with  their  physics  and  meta- 
physics, which  were,  indeed,  the  same.  Their  highest 
conception  wss  Being,  for  which  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted tSamething  or  Anytkit^.  Under  this,  in  regular 
gradation,  were  arranged — 1.  Substance;  2.  Property; 
3.  Variety ;  4.  Variety  of  Relation.  The  deviation  from 
Aristotle  proceeded  from  the  necessities  of  the  Stoic 
physics,  which,  like  Spinoza,  recognised  only  one  sub- 
stance, only  one  real  being  or  entity ;  but,  unlike  Spi- 
nossa,  made  that  one  substance  matter.  We  are  thus  in- 
troduce<i  to  the  Stoic  physics. 

II.  Physics, — Like  other  ancient  philosophers,  but 
with  greater  propriety,  the  Stoics  included  theology  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  They  usually  divided  this 
branch  of  speculation  into  three  beads:  Concerning  the 
Universe;  Concerning  Elements;  Concerning  Causes. 
They  assumed  two  principles,  as  Plato  had  done :  apx<^(-' 
vkfiv  KQi  9cov,  Mc  IWoTuv  (Aristoclcs.  sp.  Euseb.  Pr, 
Ev,  XV,  14) ;  but  in  a  very  dilTerent  sense.  With  Plato 
these  principles  had  been  distinct  in  character  and  es- 
sence, and  inherently  antagonistic;  with  Zcno  they 
were  confounded,  coalescent,  and  virtually  identical. 
Thus  rigid  materialism  supplanted  Platonic  idealism, 
and  the  universe  was  filled  with  animated  material  en- 
tities, and  with  their  constant  transforroations.  The 
tendency  of  modem  science  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  similar  delusive  hypotheses.  From  Heraclitus,  from 
whom  Zeno  borrowed  so  largely,  he  borrowed  also  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  and  imperishability  of  matter; 
and  also  the  four  elements  generated  by  the  separation 
and  dLSerentiation  of  unqualified  substance  (dvoioc  i^Xiy), 
and  admitting  indefinite  combinations  and  transmute^ 
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ttons.  The  elements  themselves  and  all  resulting  prod- 
nets  were  enveloped  and  interpenetrated  by  a  subtile, 
elastic  current  of  fiery  ether,  which  blended  with  them 
throughoat  all  their  changes  and  determined  their  char- 
acter and  actions.  This  ether  was  the  determining 
cause,  the  efficient  force,  in  everything.  All  things  were 
moulded,  guided,  governed,  by  its  impregnating  and  jius- 
taining  flame ;  everything  was  informed  and  animated 
by  it.  Stars,  planets,  sun,  moon,  earth,  oomets->-as  all 
other  things — were  vitalized  by  it;  and  through  all 
things  moved  the  {winia  mundij  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

"Namqne  canam  tacita  naturam  mente  polleutem ; 
iDfQsumqne  deam  coelo,  terrlsqne,  fretoqne, 
Ingentera  equal )  moderantem  foedere  molem, 
Bt  ratiuuis  agl  motu ;  cum  splritns  unns 
Per  cuuetas  habltel  partes,  otqne  irrlget  orbem, 
Omnia  pervoUtane,  corpnsqne  anlmale  flg^nrei" 

(Manll.  Attrati.  11, 60-65). 

The  Stoics  differed  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  this  all-pervading  fire  {ifvp  rcx^cov).  Some 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Gleanthes  in  the 
sun,  but  most  assigned  it  to  the  highest  atmosphere,  or 
**  extra  fiamraantia  moenia  mundi.**  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
president  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  Brighton 
meeting,  declared  unphilosophical  the  representation  of 
the  forces  of  nature  as  self-sustaining  and  self-operative. 
The  inconsistency  was  unfelt  or  disregarded  by  the  Sto- 
ics, as  it  has  been  by  recent  materialists.  Their  whole 
universe  and  all  its  members  were  framed  out  of  undi- 
gested and  indiscriminate  matter  by  the  motion  of  the 
ethereal  fire  which  was  distributed  through  all  things. 
The  light  and  life  of  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be  fed 
from  the  vapors  and  exhalations  rising  from  the  earth. 
These  must  be  consumed  in  the  long  lapse  of  countless 
years.  The  universe  would  in  turn  become  desiccated, 
and  be  consumed  by  the  fiery  currents  within  it  and 
around  it.  A  general  conflagration  will  therefore  wind 
up  the  varied  drama  of  creation,  when  **  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up."  Thb  total 
combustion  shall  be  followed  by  the  gradual  renewal  of 
all  things.  The  process  of  evolution  will  recommence; 
there  shall  be  *'  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth."  A 
complete  anacatastasis  shall  occur,  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  total  incandescence.  This  destniction  of  the 
world  by  fire  was  derived  from  Heraclitus.  Other  Sto- 
ics added  to  it,  or  substituted  for  it,  destniction  by  flood. 
There  were  Neptuniaus  and  Vulcanians  in  the  sect. 
Some  of  the  fraternity  rejected  the  hypothesis  altogeth- 
er. It  will  be  observed  in  what  a  remarkable  manner 
the  Stoics  preceded  Helmholta  and  his  acolytes  in  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  consumption  of  the  worlds  by 
fire,  and  their  reproduction  by  cooling,  coalescence,  divi- 
sion, and  recomposition  of  parts. 

Although  a  nominal  distinction  is  always  made  by 
Zeno  and  his  followen  between  matter  and  God,  and 
is  specially  insisted  on  by  Boethus,  who  does  not  admit 
the  world  to  be  a  huge  animal,  yet,  as  God  is  material 
— only  **a  finer  air** — as  he  is  the  creative  and  fiery 
ether  which  fashions,  regulates,  and  dwells  in  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  real  divuion  between  the 
Divinity  and  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  merely, 
as  Antonine  says,  that  **  all  things  are  from  Jove,  in 
Jove,  and  converge  to  Jove,"  but  all  things  are  Jove, 
and  Jove  is  all  things.  The  Stoic  identification  of  God 
with  the  universe  was  manifest  to  the  ancients : 

"Ac  mihl  tarn  pnesens  ratio  non  nlla  vldetur 
Qua  pateat  muiidnm  divino  numine  vertl 
Atqne  ipsum  esse  Denm*'  (Maoil.  A«tron»  1, 490-492). 

The  fiery  ether  constituted  the  Divinity  of  Heraclitus 
before  being  adopted  as  the  God  and  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse by  Zena  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  being, 
in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  spheres,  there  is  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  the  divine  and  the  material — 
rpamg  it  oXofv^but  the  divine  itself  is  only  matter 
Bo(>limated.  This  supreme  God  is  no  independent  or 
autonomous  ruler.    He  is  all-wise  not  of  his  own  wis- 


dom ;  almighty  from  no  power  of  his  own.  He  acts, 
like  Spinoza's  God,  not  of  his  o«m  will,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  his  nature;  and  u  obedient  to  the  law 
which  he  seems  to  impose,  for  that  law  is  only  the  proc- 
ess of  his  inevitable  developments  (Seneca,  Dial  i,  5, 8). 
This  Dj^vinity  is  more  shadowy  than  the  Nwvmu 
Grand  AYrs  Suprime  of  Comte,  though  Infinitely  more 
expansive.  He  is  simply  the  chain  of  unalterable  8e> 
quenoes  in  the  procession  of  phenomena :  "  irrevocabilis 
humana  pariter  ac  divina  cunus  vehit"  (Seneca,  Md). 
An  absolute  fatalism  evidently  results  fmm  this  con- 
ception of  the  Divinity — a  fatalism  not  of  actions  pre- 
determined, but  of  eventualities  necessitated.  It  is  fa- 
talism a  potleriori,  or  an  inverted  fatality.  As  all  poi- 
sibilities  are  involved  in  the  being  of  God,  as  they  occur 
in  necessary  order,  and  are  simultaneously  contained  in 
the  totality  of  his  essence,  their  complexion  and  mani- 
festation are  foreknown  to  the  Divinity,  which,  under 
this  aspect,  is  named  Providence.  The  Stoic  doctrine 
here  marches  closely  by  the  side  of  Spinozism.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  should  owe  the  term  **  Prov- 
idence" to  Stoic  invention.  From  the  oonoeptions  jost 
explained  proceeds  the  Stoic  fate — ^if  cf/iecpiiivif—wbich 
envelops  all  issues  in  its  toils,  and  determines  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  It  follows,  as  with  Heraditns, 
that  law  is  universal  and  all-controlling,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  elude  it  or  bend  it.  Resistance  and  submission 
are  alike  ineffectual  to  break,  to  change,  to  retard,  or  to 
advance  it. 

"The  Anthor  of  the  world's  great  plan 
The  same  result  will  draw 
From  human  life,  however  man 
Hajr  keep  or  break  his  law." 

The  Divinity  is  dispersed,  rather  than  divided,  among 
many  secondary  gods — **  ignobilis  deorum  turba"--bat 
still  retains  the  totality  of  its  own  easence.  It  is  the 
same  Crod  always  under  many  namea :  Zcvc  iroXvwvo- 
^oCt  in  the  Hymn  of  Gleanthes;  '^Jehovah,  Jore,or 
Lord,"  in  the  tinkling  superficiality  of  Pope.  Thb  is 
regarded  as  due  to  accommodation  to  the  contempora- 
neous polytheism.  Yet  it  is  assuredly  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  general  scheme.  The  Divinity  is  in  all 
things,  and  everything  is  divine;  but  it  dwells  with 
greater  fulness  and  evidence  in  some  of  its  incorpora- 
tions than  in  others.  Where  its  presence  is  ampkst 
its  manifestation  moy  be  most  fitly  recognised.  The 
stara  have  their  indwelling  and  presiding  deities,  ai 
with  Plato  and  othen  of  the  older  philosophers.  As 
everything  is  necessitated,  **  the  stan  in  their  courses" 
are  subject  to  law.  And  as  all  the  concomitants  of 
change  are  concurrently  under  the  law,  and  are  linked 
to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  the  law,  astrology  ("oon- 
scia  fati  sidera")  and  all  forms  of  divination  are  worthy 
of  credit.  Such  indications  as  they  afford  are  compre- 
hended and  interpreted  either  by  natural  intuition, 
through  a  larger  participation  in  the  universal  reason 
and  a  dim  sympathy  with  its  pulsations,  or  by  obsenra- 
tion  of  coincidences  and  acquired  skilL  It  is  almost 
the  declaration  of  Nostradamus  in  respect  to  his  own 
pretensions.  The  descent  of  the  divine  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  restricted  to  secondary  gods  and  to  their  starry 
thrones.  It  attends  the  life  of  the  whole  in  all  its  mem- 
bers and  in  all  its  motions,  and  it  accompanies  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  universal  reason  throughout  all  its  infinite 
wanderings.  Man  is  himself  divine.  His  soul  is  a 
"  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame"— <'  particula  ocelestis 
aurai."  It  is  a  spherical  flame  proceeding  from  the 
fiery  ethereal  sphere.  In  every  one  dwells  a  genius, 
angel,  or  daemon ;  in  every  good  man,  a  god.  **  Bonus 
vir  sine  deo  nemo  est"  (Seneca,  Ajp*  xli,  2).  With  all 
these  gradations,  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  nnity 
of  the  universe  remain  unimpaired.  There  is  only  one 
existence,  the  **  causa  causarum,  causa  univeraalisr  ^*' 
ma  mundi,  mnndus"— heat,  which  was  not  merely  "< 
mode  of  motion,"  but  the  cause,  the  spring*  the  sub- 
stance, of  all  motion  and  of  all  change  (Cicero^  JDe  Nat* 
Ikor.  ii,  9, 24).    The  soul  and  the  life  of  man,  two  po* 
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teoctes  anited  in  ooe  force,  are  themselves  material, 
It  is  a  ^^  fiery  particle :" 

"  I^ueas  est  oUts  vigor  et  calestis  origo.** 

It  is  an  efflux  of  the  divine  ether,  as  its  reason  is  the 
procedure  of  the  universal  reason.  It  goes  through  its 
career,  accompanying  and  animating  the  other  matter 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  When  its  native  ardor  is 
chilled  by  time  or  consumed  by  action  or  subdued  by 
circumstances,  its  corporeal  alloy  becomes  decomposed, 
and  it  is  exhaled  into  the  circumambient  air.  Its  sub- 
sequent fortune  was  variously  conceived  by  different 
teachers  of  the  school  Some  maintained  its  immor- 
tality; others  denied  it  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i,  31,  77). 
Some  held  that  its  absorption  into  the  general  body  of 
the  Divinity  was  immediate  and  universal.  Others  be- 
lieved that  such  immediate  return  to  its  source  was 
limited  to  the  s6uls  of  the  perfect,  and  that  other  souls 
passed  through  an  elevated  purgatory  and  were  **  pun- 
tied  so  as  by  fire."  Others,  again,  held  that  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and  surveyed  from 
those  lofty  seats  the  scenes  of  their  terrestrial  experi- 
ences, awaiting  the  grand  conflagration,  when  they,  with 
all  the  worlds  around  them,  should  be  reunited  to  the 
universal  tire.  Some  asserted  that  only  the  souls  of 
Stoic  sages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  Divin- 
ity; and  that  the  rest  rotted  with  their  "tenements  of 
clay"  in  "cold  obstruction's  apathy."  Every  possible 
variety  of  opinion  was  entertained.  Seneca^s  views,  as 
on  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  creeti,  are  largely  eclectic 
and  Vacillating.  They  are  modifications  of  the  Stoic 
doctrine  and  are  impregnated  with  Platonism.  They 
are  always  rhetorical,  and  usually  careless  of  philosoph- 
ical consistency. 

Of  course,  under  the  reign  of  fate  and  of  absolute 
law,  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  be  denietl.  A  delu- 
sive freedom  of  the  will  was,  however,  imagined ;  and 
the  will  was  supposed  capable  of  self-determination  by 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  to  which  it  wu 
subjected.  Freedom  was  entire  submission  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  compulsion  of  fate.  Such,  too,  was 
the  freedom  of  the  Divinity :  "semper  paret,  semel  Jus- 
sit."  It  was  the  same  sort  of  freedom  which  is  con- 
ceded to  the  will  by  Spinoza ;  but  it  sufficed  as  an  ap- 
parent and  precarious  basis  for  the  Stoic  rea>lution. 
If  there  is  no  freedom  of  will  or  of  action,  and  if  every- 
thing proceeds  from  intrinsic  necessity  and  is  controlled 
by  fate,  evil  can  have  no  positive  or  real  cxistenoe. 
Physical  evil  is,  with  Zeno,  the  incompleteness  or  im- 
peifection  of  parts,  which  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  Moral  evil  was  admitted  aa  a  counterpart  of 
good,  and  »b  a  consequence  of  the  inharmonious  admixt^ 
ure  of  constituents  in  humanity.  But  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  evil  for  the  virtuous;  that  "all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
and  that  the  good  and  wise  man  is  wholly  impeccable. 

III.  ^/A*cf.— From  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature 
of  evil,  the  transition  is  immediate  to  the  domain  of 
morals,  which  is  occupied  with  the  proprieties  (rd  ca- 
^Kovrd)  of  human  conduct.  This  part  of  the  doctrine 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Stoic  scheme.  It  was 
prosecuted  by  the  sect,  in  theory  and  practice,  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  by  their  Cyrenaic  prede- 
cessors, of  whom  it  was  said : 

For  this  branch  all  the  rest  of  the  elaborate  Stoic  sys- 
tem was  devised.  Nevertheless,  it  was  treated  with 
much  diversity  by  different  leaders  of  the  school.  The 
divisions  of  the  subject  were  numerous  and  varying, 
often  painfully  minute,  and  frequently  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  There  was  looseness  of  distribution, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Stoic  system,  and  needless  refine- 
ment in  the  intricate  distinctions  and  subdivisions. 
We  are  expressly  told,  aa  might  easily  have  been  con- 
jectured, that  the  subject  was  more  simply  treated  by 
Zeno  than  by  Chrysippas  and  the  followers  and  imi- 
tators of  Chrysippus.    The  leading  topics,  and  these 


alone  can  claim  our  attention  here,  are  essentially  the 
same.    They  are  the  "summum  bonum,"  or  highest 
good;  the  ultimate  aun  of  life  (Jinu) ;  the  regulation 
of  the  passions ;  and  the  ordering  of  life.    The  highest 
good,  with  which  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  connects  it- 
self, is  true  happiness  and  its  prosecution.    Uerillus 
made  this  scope.or  end  knowledge,  deviating  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  general  opinion  of  his  sect  (Cicero,  De 
Fin,  V,  26).     Happiness  can  be  atUined  solely  by  con- 
formity to  the  onler  of  nature,  and  requires  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  operations  of  universal  hiw.     Obedience 
is  inevitable;  but  the  wise  and  good  man  yields  it  with 
full  consent;  the  fool  and  the  knave  vainlv  resist  it 
("Melius  est  ire  quam  fcrri").     Law  is  equivalent  to 
good,  and  good  to  law.    The  good,  the  useful,  and  the 
proper  are  strictly  identical.     All  things  are  good  that 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good ;  all  things 
are  evil  that  oppose  or  obstnict  its  attainment.     There 
are  only  two  contrasts,  "bonum  ct  turpe ;"  all  good  things 
are  equally  good.    There  is  no  distinction  of  things  evil ; 
all  are  equally  bad.    "  He  who  vioktes  one  tittle  of  the 
law  violates  the  whole  hiw."    The  only  opposit ion  is  be- 
twecn  the  good  and  the  bad.     But  this  unyielding  uni- 
formity, this  hard  antagonism,  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  practical  experiences  of  life.    A  system  of  accom- 
modations was  demanded.   An  intermediate  term  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced.    A  large  class  of  accidents  and  ac- 
tions—health, wealth,  strength,  honor,  station,  influence, 
etc.— was  ranged  under  the  wide  head  of  things  indiffer- 
ent (aha^pa).    This  relaxation  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Zeno*s  immediate  pupil,  Aristo  of  Chios. 
Things  indifferent 'might  become  either  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  Ihcm,  or 
the  service  which  they  might  be  apt  at  any  time  to 
render.     Whenever  they  were  instrumentalities  for  the 
attainment  of  the  "summum  bonum,"  they  were  good; 
when  they  prevented  or  impeded  its  atUinment,  they 
were  bad.    When  they  did  neither,  they  remained  col- 
orless and  neutral     There  were  many  distinctions,  sub- 
distinctions,  and  quasi-distinctions  in  regard  to  indif- 
ferences which  must  be  passed  over.    There  was  mani- 
fold, but  not  very  important,  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  things  indifferent.     Ingenious  efforts  were  con- 
tinually made  to 

"divide 
A  hair  'twixt  sooth  and  south-west  side." 

The  Stoic  subtlety  and  cavillation,  the  Stoic  legerde- 
main with  words  and  principles,  and  the  infinitesimal 
diversifications  of  the  sect  were  nowhere  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  department  of  ethics.     The  Stoic 
school  furnishes  a  singular  anticipation  of  theological 
casuistry.     Its  acute  but  misapplied  distinctions  and 
contradistinctions  find  a  counterpart  in  the  controver- 
sies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Fratricelli  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mendicant  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.    Happiness,  the  great  aim  of  life,  can  be  hope- 
fully pursued  only  by  the  constant  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature:  " oonvenienter  natune  vivere"  (Cicero, 
De  Fin.  iu,  7,  26).    This  is  virtue,  conformity  to  law— 
the  law  of  human  nature  and  the  hiw  of  the  universe. 
It  is  idso  the  law  of  God,  who  is  himself  under  the  hiw. 
It  is  from  this  conception  of  the  universality  and 
universal  obligation  of  law  that  is  derived  the  Stoic 
idea  of  a  "  state  of  nature"  and  of  the  natural  equal- 
ity of  all  men.     The  ktter  dogma  was,  indeed,  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Zeno  and  of  the  later  Stoics  by 
the  cosmopoliUn  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
predominant  estimation  and  consideration  of  the  moral 
character  of  men.     It  was  pressed  to  an  extreme  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  language  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  slaves  is  scarcely  as  strong  as  that  of  Seneca: 
"  •  Servi  sunt.'    Immo  homines.     *  Servi  sunt.'    Immo 
contabemales.     *  Servi  sunt.'     Immo  humiles  amicL 
'Servi  aunt.'    Immo  conservi;  si  cogitaveris  tantum- 
dem  in  ntrosque  licere  fortunie"  (Epitt,  v,  47, 1,  et  vide 
§10,11,16). 
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The  aocordanoe  with  law,  the  observanoe  of  those 
proprieties  which  are  oonaonaut  with  nature,  cannot  be 
expected  without  complete  exemption  from  all  pertur- 
bations and  without  habitual  self-restraint.  We  are 
misled  by  inconsiderate  and  unregulated  impulses  which 
generate  passions  that  blind  us  to  our  duties,  and 

"Now  melt  Into  sorrow,  now  mndd^n  to  crime." 

No  one  is  free  from  such  impulses.  The  vice  comes  from 
yielding  to  them.  They  are  checked  and  suppressed 
when  reason  acts  coolly  and  with  assured  judgment,  and 
when  disciplined  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  have 
been  firmly  established.  Impulses  are  rational  or  irra- 
tional according  as  they  are  consonant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  or  at  variance  with  them.  The  irration- 
al impulses  produce  fuur  classes  of  emotion,  springing 
from  defects  of  imagination  and  disordered  fantasies. 
These  emotions  are  pleasure,  desire,  care,  fear.  Such 
emotions  are  mischievous  in  their  tendencies  and  in- 
jurious in  themselves.  Hence,  serene  feelings,  tifTra- 
Biiai,  were  placed  in  opposition  to  ira^,  or  passions. 
The  undisturbed  flow  of  passive  and  impassive  senti- 
ment was  termed  tvpoiat  and  was  indispensable  to  hap- 
piness. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  Stoic  fatalism,  the  abso- 
lute and  uninterroittent  reign  of  physical  and  moral  law, 
the  negation  of  all  freedom  of  the  will,  render  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  and  of  happiness  an  illusion.  Thoughts, 
passions,  actions,  consequences,  are  all  necessitated. 
The  wise  man  has  only  to  submit.  Such  inconsutten- 
cies  and  absurdities  are  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine. But  the  doctrine  must  be  received  as  it  has 
been  delivered;  fur  it  is  alone  true  in  the  estimatioa 
of  the  sect,  and  out  of  the  sect  there  is  no  assurance 
of  happiness.  Moreover,  man  b  a  reasoning,  yet  by 
no  means  a  reasonable,  animal.  Ic  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  th6  world  if  man  were  influenced  to  pursue 
the  right  course  by  no  arguments  except  those  that  are 
valid.  The  imperfections  of  the  Stoic  creed  did  not 
prevent  its  exercising  a  very  potent  and  a  very  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  morality  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  upholds  and  practices  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine, who  suppresses  all  earnest  feeling  and  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  with  nature,  and  with  law,  is  vir- 
tuous, wise,  and  happy.  To  him  "no  evil  thing  can 
come."  The  requirements,  it  was  recognised,  transcend 
the  measure  of  human  capacities;  for  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  man  is  a  Stoic  tenet,  and  one  which  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  experience  of 
life  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Stoic  community,  theo- 
retical and  actual,  into  two  classes — the  proficient  and 
the  progressive,  the  saints  and  the  seekers.  In  like 
manner  actions  are  divided  into  perfect,  Karop^utfiara^ 
and  meet,  Ka^i]KOVTa — a  division  proposed  probably  by 
Zeno  himself  (Diog.  Lacrt.  vii,  25).  The  wise  man  is 
admitted  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  like  the  "  summus  orator" 
of  Cicero,  a  dream — an  ideal : 

"A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ue^er  saw.** 

To  this  ideal  the  genuine  Stoic  will  approximate  more 
or  less  closely.  So  far  as  he  approaches  it,  he  will  be 
wise,  prudent,  virtuous,  happy ;  superior  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune ;  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  calamities 
of  life.  He  may  be  crushed,  but  he  will  not  be  cast 
down;  frustrated,  but  not  overcome;  dishonored,  yet 
without  shame;  tortured,  yet  suffering  no  eiil;  man- 
gled, but  whole  in  spirit ;  in  ever}*-  chance  and  change, 
self-centred,  self-poised,  serene,  the  same.  He  will  al- 
ways present  a  steady  and  unconqnered  front — 

"  luvicta  devictnm  mente  Catonem** 

(Seneca,  poMtm,  v.  Index ;  Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  7, 26 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Compend,  Lib,  DepenL  etc;  Brucker,  Hiit,  CriL 
PhiL  i,  959).  When  troubles  increase  beyond  remedy; 
when  reasonable  hope  is  extinct;  when  life  offers  no 
prospect  of  benefit  to  himself,  his  country,  or  his  frittids ; 
even  when  weary  of  existence,  the  Stoic  holds  in  his 
own  hands  the  inunediate  means  of  redress  and  escape. 


▲  Tolontaiy  death,  a  dignified  suicide,  a  prompt  return 
to  the  all-receiving  bosom  of  the  nnivcrse,  puts  an  end 
to  vain  struggles,  to  insurmountable  difikultieB,  or  to 
the  faintness  of  the  flesh  (Cicero,  JM  Fiu,  iii,  18,  GO, 
61). 

Long  as  this  notice  has  been,  there  has  not  been  spsoe 
to  enter  into  the  interminable  details  and  devekpoiciiti 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine.  Its-aptitude  as  a  creed;  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  religion,  especially  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  theology  or  morality;  its  quaint  agreement  with 
much  of  the  language  and  some  of  the  dogmas  of  Chrift' 
tianity,  can  scarcely  t>e  overiooked,  and  merit  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  They  have  attracted  the  regards  of 
many  inquirers.  The  total  diversity  of  a  materialistic 
Divinity,  an  unspiritual  humanit}^  and  a  fatalistic  uni- 
verse separates  Stoicism  completely  from  all  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  brings  it,  on  several  sides,  into  conmunioo 
with  Spiuozism ;  on  others,  with  the  material  evolutioo 
of  much  recent  science.  With  all  its  svncretisn,  its 
verbal  trickeries,  its  disconls,  and  its  excesses,  it  wu 
certainly  a  very  significant  product  of  Greek  speculi- 
tion  and  aspiration.  While  renouncing  human  sympa- 
thies, it  enlarged  the  narrow  sentiment  of  civic  naUoiud* 
ity  into  a  sense  of  universal  humanity.  It  made  the 
whole  world  one  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  14, 62, 63),  and  coo- 
verted  friendship  from  an  indulgence  into  a  duty,  h 
extended  the  conception  of  law  and  of  moral  obligation, 
and  rendered  them  imperative  upon  societies  and  iDdi- 
viduals.  It  checked,  reproved,  and  turned  back  the 
growing  demoralization  of  the  ancient  communitio; 
and  it  was,  probably,  an  efficacious  agency  in  preparing 
the  pagan  world  for  the  gradual  but  rapid  acoeptaooe 
of  Christianitv. 

IV.  Literature,— 'It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  cla»* 
sic  authorities  and  the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  vill 
suffice  to  specify,  Lipsius,  3faimductio  ad  St<ne,  PhiL 
(Antw.  1604) ;  Gatakcr,  I)e  DiscipUna  Stoica  (Canub. 
1653) ;  Mcnagii  Obst,  ap.Diog,  Laert.  (Amst.  1692),  vaL 
ii;  Tiedemann,  Syst,  der  stoitck,  PhiL  (Leipa.  1776,3 
vols.) ;  Ravaiason,  Etsai  *ur  le  Stolcitme  (Paris,  18o()); 
id.  De  la  Morale  du  Slniquea  (ibid.  1857);  Dounif, 
Du  Stolcisme  et  du  Chrigtianisme  (ibM.  1863):  Moulin 
Le  Stotdsme  a  Rome  (ibid.  1865);  Zcller,  TAc  Sioict, 
EpicureaiUy  and  Sceptics  (Lond.  1870) ;  Wegschoeider, 
Ethices  Stoica  Recent,  Fund,  (Uamb.  1797);  Scioppim, 
Elementa  Stoic  PhiL  Afor,  (Blayenoe,  1608);  LU'a  Df 
Stoica  PhiL  Mor,  (Altona,  1800);  Meyer,  Stoic,  Dodr, 
Eth,  cum  Chr,  Comparata  (Gotting.  1823);  Mundiog, 
Die  Grund»aJlzeder$toi»ch,  Mor,  (Rottcrd.  1846) ;  Heiotze, 
Stoic  de  Afftxtibus  Doctrvna  (Wittenb.  1861);  id.^<ot- 
oorum  Ethica  (Naumb.  1862) ;  Hanse,  Stoicorum  dt  Fato 
Dodrina  (Nuremb.  1869) ;  Thomasius,  De  Stoicor.  J/a»- 
di  Exustione  (Leips.  1672) ;  Sonntag,  De  PaUngwtM 
Stoica  (Jena,  1700) ;  Zimmermann,  Qtae  Ratio  PkiL  Sto- 
ic eit  cum  ReL  Rom,  (Erhingeu,  1858) ;  Laferriere,  Mi»» 
cone  r Influence  du  Stotdsme  sur  la  Doctrine  des  Jurif^ 
consukes  Rom,  (Paris,  1860) ;  Wmter,  Stoicoiim  Poplhf 
isnms  (Wittenb.  1863);  The  Ancient  Stoietj  m  Orfird 
Essays  (1865) ;  TouUotte,  Ifut.  de  la  PhU,  des  Emp,  (k- 
puis  Cesar  (Paris,  1822).    See  Stoics.    (G.  F.  U.) 

Stoidsm  AND  Christianity.  The  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  who  aro  mentioned  together  in  Acts  xviii 
18,  represent  the  two  opposite  schools  of  pcKticsl  phi- 
losophy which  survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculsuoQ 
in  Greece.    See  PuiLosopirr.  Grkek. 

1.  Biblical  CVmnec/abn.— The  principles  of  these  aedi 
require  notice  under  this  head  only  in  so  far  as  tbcy  are 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  who»  we  are  told, 
was  regarded  as  "  a  setter-forth  of  strange  godsjbecsose 
he  preached  to  them  Jesns  and  the  resurrection."  fbe 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  even  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  would  indeed  be  fuodamentaUy  « 
at  variance  both  with  the  materialism  of  the  Epicunaiis 
and  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics. 

The  former,  considering  the  soni  to  be^  like  ether  sub- 
stances, a  body  composed  of  atoms,  naturally  eondod«d 
that  it  was  resolved  by  death  into  its  eonstitueot  de- 
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paents;  and  even  move  rapadiv  than  the  body,  as  ooDsUt- 
ing  of  finer  and  more  volatile  particles  (Lucret.  iii,  178 
sq.,  426  sq. ;  Diog.  Laert.  x»  68-^7).  The  doctrine  of  the 
dinolutioQ  of  the  soul  was  even  valued  by  these  philoe- 
ophers  on  account  of  its  consolatory  character,  as  ena- 
bling men  to  despise  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  to  look  forward  without  fear  to  a  release  from  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  annihilation  of  their  personal  exists 
ence  (Lucret  iii,  842,  850-^54;  oomp.  iii,  87;  Diog. 
Laert.  x,  124, 125).    See  Epicubeasi  Philosophy. 

The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  from  very  opposite 
premises,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.     With  them 
the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  a  portion  and  fragment 
of  the  divine  principle  of  the  universe  (Epictet.  £Ht».  i, 
14, 6 :  ai  ^X""-  *  *  •  ffwa^cic  Ttf  Ot(f  ute  airrov  fiopia 
owrai  Kai  dvwrircuritaTa ;  M.  Antonin.  Ve  RebuM  suis, 
ix,  8 :  cf c  rd  Xoyutd  fiia  voipd  ^x^  luuipiorai ;  ibid, 
xii,  30 :  fifa  votpd  ^rtrxrtt  k&v  iioKticpia^ai  ^ocj/),  sub- 
ject to  that  necessity  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
having  no  independent  existence  or  action  of  its  own, 
and  destined,  not  indeed  to  perish  with  the  body,  but, 
when  a  certain  cycle  of  duration  was  accomplished,  to 
be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  source  from  which  it 
came  (Seneca,  CotuoL  ad  Marciam,  a  26 :  **  Nos  quoque, 
felices  animaa  et  etema  sortitie,  quum  Deo  visum  erit 
iterum  ista  moliri,  labentibus  cunctis,  et  ipate  parva 
ruinA  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqua  elementa  vertemur" 
[see  Zeller,  Phiiof.  der  Griechen,  iu,  105]).     It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Stoiesl  philosophy  that  whatever  has  a 
beginning  must  also  have  an  end  (Cicero,  Tu»c,  Ditp,  i, 
82 :  Yult  enim  [Panaetius]  quod  nemo  negat,  quidquid 
natum  sit,  interire;  nasci  autem  animos).     They  ac- 
knowledged but  one  real  existence,  which,  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view,  was  both  matter  and  God ;  on 
its  passive  side  an  original  substance,  on  its  active  side 
an  original  reason ;  an  unformed  material  substance,  the 
basis  and  substructure  of  all  definite  phenomena,  and  a 
pervading  active  power  by  which  that  substance  was 
supposed  to  develop  itself  into  every  variety  of  individ- 
ual form  (see  ZeUcr,  PhUot,  der  Oriecken,  iii,  69  sq.). 
In  this  doctrine  "  the  one  remains,  the  many  change 
and  pass;"  the  Deity,  or  active  power  of  the  universe, 
produces  all  things  from  himself,  and  again,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  draws  them  back  into  himself,  and 
then  produces  a  new  world  in  another  cycle,  and  so  on 
forever  (Laert.  vii,  137:  Aiyovci  Si  Koofiov  .  .  •  rov 
&ibv  .  . .  8(  ^^  a^aproQ  Urn  zai  dyivvi§roCt^fuovp' 
yot  bjv  TtiQ  SiaKoafuiUikfQ,  Kara  "xpivwv  xotAc  wtpio* 
cove  dvaXieKW  <iV  iavrvv  n}v  uwaaav  oifffiav  leal 
frdXiv  iK  iavrov  yivyiav).    The  result  of  this  theory, 
as  regards  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  "Stoici  autem  usuram  no- 
bis largiuntur,  tanqnam  comicibus;  diu  mansuros  ainnt 
animos ;  semper  negant"  {Tuse*  Digp.  i,  81).  The  utmost 
duration  that  could  be  allotted  to  any  individual  soul  was 
till  the  termination  of  the  current  world-cycle;  and  it 
was  a  disputed  point  among  the  philosophers  of  this  sect 
whether  this  extent  of  existence  was  conceded  to  the 
souls  of  all  men  or  only  to  those  of  the  wise  (Diog.  IsBtt, 
vii,  157).    See  Stoics. 

Thus  the  same  conclusion  which  the  Epicureans  de- 
duced from  the  assumption  of  the  multiplicity  of  matter 
was  deduced  by  the  Stoics  from  that  of  its  unity :  both 
alike  recognised  no  real  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  and  both  alike  inferred  the  impossibility  of  an 
immortal  existence  for  any  dependent  being. 

2.  Scriptural  Analogies, — ^Tbe  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics,  nevertheless,  has  commonly  been  supposed  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  Christian  morality  (Gatar 
ker,  Antanmus  Pnxf,;  Meyer,  SUnc  Elh,  c  Ckriit,  Con- 
par,  [  1823]) ;  and  the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  pre- 
cepts is  very  dose  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  examples  which  we  here  give : 

Seneca,  De  CUm,  i6:  "  PeccaTlmas  omiies  .  • .  nee  de- 
liqnimas  tantnm  eed  ad  eztremum  evi  delioqaemns." 
Bom.  tii,  28:  "Pcccavernnt  omnes** .  .  . 

Up.  i  i  *'Qnem  mihi  dnbis  ...  qui  Intetlfgat  se  qnotidie 
morir   Rom.  XV,  31:  "  Qnotidle  morior.*' 


Di  nt.  Beata,  { 12: '» Lnndaqt  enIm  CBpicQrei]  ea  qoibns 

erubeiFcebant  et  vltin  glori antur.'*  PhiL  ill,  19 :  "  Quorum 
. . .  gloria  iu  cmifnsioiie  eornm.** 

Ilnd.  i  16:  "In  regno  uatl  snmns:  Deo  parere  Ubertas 
est." 

Bpict.  J)i$a.  ii,  17,  82:  &irX&t  tmiiw  &\\o  iiXt  h  **  6  d«^ 

ax  ft. 

Anton,  vii,  74:  fiif  o&v  Kofivt  A^\o»nt*of  iv  ^  i&^cX«rv. 

But  the  morality  of  Stoicism  is  essentially  based  on 
pride,  that  of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
other; the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue  of  fate, 
the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a  personal 
resurrection  (Acts  xvii,  18).  But  in  spite  of  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Stoicism,  which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism 
(Seneca,  De  Vi/,Beatat%S:  "Incorruptus  vir  sit  extemis 
et  insuperabilis  miratorque  iantum  suit  fidens  animo  at- 
que  in  utrumque  paratus  artifex  vitae**),  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doctrines 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cfeanthcs,  J/i/mn,  31-38; 
oomp.  Acts  xvii,  28),  the  common  bonds  of  mankind 
(Anton,  iv,  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  earlier  Stoics  were  very  closely 
connected  with  the  East,  from  which  much  of  the  form, 
if  not  of  the  essence,  of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have 
been  derived.  Zeno  himself  was  a  native  of  Citium, 
one  of  the  oldest  Phoenician  settlements.  See  Chittim. 
His  successor,  Chr>'sippus,  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus; 
and  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second 
Zeno  and  Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in 
Babylonia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  S}Tia,  and  £pic- 
tetus  from  the  Phr}'gian  Hicra polls  (com p.  Sir  A.  Grant, 
The  Ancient  Stoics,  in  Oxford  Essays  [1858],  p.  8*2). 

3.  Literature, — The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  are,  Diog.  Laert.  vii ;  Cicero,  De 
Fin, ;  Plutarch, i)c  Stoic,  Repugn.;  De  Plac.  Philos,  adv. 
Stoic,;  Sextus  Kmpiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Meditations  of  M,  A  ureliuSf  has  traced  out 
with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which  they  offer  to 
Christ  t.ni  doctrine.  See  also  Walch,  De  Stoicorum  cum 
Paulo  Disputattone  (Jena,  1759);  Zeller,  The  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  (transl.  from  the  German  by 
Reichel,  Lond.  1870).    See  Stoic  Philosophy. 

Sto^Xca  (Sr«i»(K0f,  Acta  xvii,  18),  a  notable  and 
well-knowir  sect  of  Greek  philosophers,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  schools  after  Socrates, 
entitled  to  claim  descent  from  Socrates.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  Stoics  with  the  other  Socratic  schools, 
and  especially  with  the  Epicureans,  who  deviated  most 
widely  from  Socratic  teachings,  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Greece  after  the  loss  of  Greek 
independence.  The  antagonism  was  continued  under 
the  declining  Boman  Kepublic  and  under  the  earlier 
Empire.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cnsars,  Stoicism  b^ 
came  more  prominent  than  it  had  been  before,  and  as- 
sumed the  complexion  of  a  political  opposition  and  of 
republican  aspirations  or  regrets.  It  at  length  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  thenceforward  gradually  faded  away  into  neglect 
and  insignificance,  being  completely  ecUpsed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  when  not  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
Simplicios,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  remarks 
that  the  systematic  instruction,  or  school  tradition,  and 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  had  vanished.  Yet 
if  the  cattRa  Stoicorum  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  doctrine  had 
maintained  a  vigorous  existence,  and  had  exercised  a 
wide  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  nearly  half  a 
millennium.  It  had  been  distinguished  during  its  long 
duration,  not  only  by  numerous  names  eminent  in  the 
chronicle  of  speculation,  but  by  moulding  the  character 
of  many  p^sous  prominent  in  public  life,  such  as  Blos- 
sius,  Cato,  Brutus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
better  part  of  Boman  society,  in  both  the  republican  and 
the  imperial  age,  was  profoundly  impressed  with  Stoic 
doctrine  and  Stoic  discipline.   It  attained  that  evidence 
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of  general  reverence  and  regard,  the  fervid  profearions 
of  hypocrites  and  canters : 

"Qni  Carlos  simulant  et  Bacchaoalfa  vivnut.*' 

Stoicism  produced  its  Roman  poets  in  Bf  anilias,  in  Lacan, 
and  in  Persius.  It  promoted  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
world  through  the  Office*  of  Cicero,  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  the  Conversations  of  Epictetus,  and  the  Medita- 
tions of  the  younger  Antonine.  It  suggested  to  Roman 
Jurists  the  conception  of  general  and  systematic  law. 
It  furnished  principles,  axioms,  theories,  and  tendencies 
to  the  renovated  Roman  law,  and  largely  affected  its 
scientific  development  Through  the  agency  of  the  Ro- 
man law  it  has  permeated  all  modern  jurisprudence.  To 
this  day,  when  **  the  state  of  nature*'  is  proclaimed,  or 
the  dogma  is  alleged  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,"  Stoic /iintasies  are  revived,  without  their  ori- 
gin, their  import,  their  application,  or  their  restrictions 
being  suspected.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  eo  no- 
mine^  disappeared  with  the  growth  and  ascendency  of 
Christianity;  but  the  influences  of  Stoicism  survived,  in 
changed  guise;  its  spirit  and  its  terms  reappear  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  continue  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
men  even  in  the  present  times.  There  has  never  been 
an  age,  since  the  Antonines,  when  Stoic  doctrines  and 
Stoic  sentiments  and  Stoic  austerities  have  not  claimed, 
with  altered  face,  but  with  the  ancient  arrogance,  the 
admiration  and  adhesion  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  too,  that  in  this  closing  19th  century*,  even  the 
most  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  visionaries  of  the  Porch 
find  a  counterpart  in  the  Bcitntidc  fantasies  of  Huxley, 
and  in  the  cosmical  reveries  of  Helmholtz  and  his  fra- 
ternity. The  sudden  favor,  the  long  predominance,  the 
enduring  influence,  the  recent  though  partial  revival, 
of  Stoicism  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recognising  its 
peculiar  consonance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  times 
when  it  appeared ;  itA  adaptation  to  the  needs  or  appe- 
tencies of  subsequent  generations ;  its  agreement  with 
the  healthy  tendencies  or  the  morbid  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  recurrence,  in  our  day,  of  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  en- 
gendered or  favored  the  speculations  of  Zeno  and  his 
followers. 

I.  Origin  and  Development, — 1.  The  sect  of  the  Stoics 
was  founded  at  Athens  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  a 
town  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Zeno  himself  has  been,  at  times,  suspected  of  having 
had  Asiatic  blood  in  his  veins.  The  institution  of  the 
new  heresy  must  be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  before  Christ,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  3d. 
There  is  such  a  total  absence  of  contemporary  informa- 
tion, such  a  dearth  of  authentic  testimony,  and  so  many 
discrepances  in  later  writers  in  regard  to  all  details  that 
dates,  events,  and  incidents  cannot  be  reported  with  ex- 
actness or  with  confidence.  According  to  certain  tradi- 
tions, the  father  of  Zeno  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  a 
regular  and  lucrative  course  of  trade  with  Athens,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  back  from  that  city  the 
writings  of  eminent  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  his  son,  whose  studions 
inclinations  had  been  early  manifested.  The  son  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  sent  to  Athens  in  charge  of  a  cargo 
of  merchandise.  Having  arrived  in  that  still  brilliant 
city,  either  after  a  prosperous  voyage  or  after  a  ship- 
wreck, he  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  Xenophon's  Memorahiiia^ 
and  was  fascinated  with  the  delineation  of  Socrates  and 
of  the  Socratic  disputations.  He  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy;  and 
of  Citium,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  his  father  nothing  more  is 
heard.  Disposing  of  what  property  remained  in  his 
hands,  whether  much  or  nothing,  and  either  distributing 
the  proceeds  or  investing  them  in  banking  operations — 
for  the  traditions  vary  and  are  altogether  inconsistent — 
he  attached  himself  at  first  to  the  Theban  Crates,  the 
chief  of  the  Cynic  school  at  that  time.  He  was  re- 
pelled, however,  by  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  filthy  hab- 
its, and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  Cynic  tribe;  and  for 


many  years  he  wandered  from  teacher  to  teacher  and 
from  heresv  to  heresv.  He  was  for  some  time  a  follower 
of  Stilpo  the  Megarian,  and  also  of  Diodorus  the  dia- 
lectician. He  attended  through  a  whole  decennium,  it 
is  said,  the  instructions  of  Xenocrates,  then  the  scbol- 
arch  of  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  succes- 
sor, Polema  It  is  difficult  to  find  time  in  Zeno's  lire  for 
this  protracted  education ;  but  it  is  needless  to  investi- 
gate the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  such  reports. 
The  variety  of  instructors  aasigncd  to  Zeno,  and  his  os- 
cillations between  different  schools,  may  be  only  a  con- 
jectural and  retrospective  interpretation  of  the  composite 
character  and  frequent  inconsistencies  of  his  doctrine. 
A  pretty  anecdote  is  told  in  connection  with  his  exten- 
sive and  diversified  range  of  knowledge.  Having  faked 
the  oracle  how  he  should  secure  the  best  mode  of  life, 
he  was  told  to  become  of  the  same  color  with  the  dead. 
Hereupon  he  devoted  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  oMer 
authors.  The  wide  range  of  sources  whence  he  borrowed 
his  scheme  of  philosophy  ma}'  be  implied  in  thb  tale. 
His  doctrine  was  compounded  from  materials  derived 
from  many  schools.  "  Stoici  fores'*  was  a  jesting  re- 
proach in  antiquity  that  acquired  the  currency  of  a 
proverb  (Cicero,  Li  Fin.),  The  sect  was  certainly  on 
offshoot  from  the  Socratic  schooL  It  took  much  from 
previous  systems.  It  always  retained  a  close  affinitr 
with  the  Cynics,  and  at  times,  or  in  particular  persons, 
was  almost  identified  with  them.  Its  logic  it  received 
from  the  Peripatetics,  extending  it  into  many  bewilder- 
ing refinements.  Its  captious  and  incessant  dispatttioiif 
its  dry  argtiraentation,  its  nugatory  hair-splitting,  iu 
'^  ratiuncuke"  and  "ineptiie,"  and  "verborum  oonaerrs- 
tiones,"  with  all  its  briery  subtleties  ('*  subtile  vel  tpvao- 
sum  potius  disserendi  genus"  [Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  l,^])* 
it  borrowed  from  the  Megarians.  From  them,  and  partic- 
ularly from  Stilpo,  it  received  its  exclusive  consideratioo 
and  estimation  of  virtue.  Its  physical  principles  it  took 
partly  from  Pythagoras  and  largely  from  Heraclitn^ 
who  communicated  to  it  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  coo- 
flagn'arion  of  the  world  and  other  characteristic  tenets. 
This  diversity  of  obligation,  and  the  strange  syncretism 
which  proceeded  from  it,  direct  attention  to  the  genenl 
character  of  the  Stoic  innovation,  and  to  its  peculiar  re- 
lations to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  conditioo 
of  the  age  in  which  it  transpired. 

In  the  full  tide  of  modern  progress  and  of  vigorous 
civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  dismay,  despondency,  and  hope- 
lessness which  ovenvhelm  with  gloom  the  minds  of 
eager,  active,  and  intelligent  men  when  the  course  of 
political  development  is  suddenly  arrested  and  crashed 
beneath  the  rude  coercion  of  military  power  and  alien 
rule.  In  such  a  condition  were  the  Greeks  lefl  afler 
the  amazing  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  tbc 
establishment  of  Macedonian  domination  or  Macedonian 
infiuence.  The  memory  of  political  independence  and 
of  free  political  action  became  a  vain  regret.  The  hope 
of  renovated  liberty  was  a  tormenting  dream,  and  mvst 
have  rapidly  ebbed  away  with  the  constant  repetition 
of  disheartening  experiences.  Political  dejection,  polit- 
ical indifference,  or  political  servility  was  substituted  for 
the  violent  but  earnest  and  inspiriting  conflict  of  parties 
in  a  free  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  extension 
of  Hellenic  domination  over  new  lands,  strange  people, 
and  ancient  civilizations  aroused  curiosity,  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  habits  of  thought,  and  brought 
Asiatic  tradition  and  Asiatic  speculation  withm  the 
sphere  of  Greek  intelligence.  Coincidently  with  these 
potent  agencies  of  intellectual  change  the  splendid  sys- 
tems of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Socratic  school  reached 
a  sudden  check.  Socrates  had  contemplated  the  refo^ 
raation  of  political  life  and  public  morals  by  in^xstigatitig 
the  foundations  of  truth,  discovering  a  basis  for  iw)w\- 
edge,  and  thus  secnring  the  rectification  of  principles 
The  restoration  of  political  and  social  health  to  bis  dtv 
and  to  his  fellow-citizens  was  his  chief  aim.  Tbc  ssim 
purpose  may  be  discerned  throughout  the  writings  of 
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his  brilliftnt  disciple,  FUto,  as  the  HeptMie  and  the  Latoi 
may  sufficiently  attest*  See  Plato  ;  Socrates.  A  like 
design,  bat  with  broader  views  and  with  leas  regard  to 
particular  applications,  may  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle; 
though  his  alien  nativity,  his  restless  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge,  bis  marvellous  comprehension  and  system- 
atization,  may  disguise  the  tendency',  and  may  have 
disguised  it  even  to  himself.  Still,  the  moral  bearing 
and  the  political  direction  of  the  inquiries  of  Socrates, 
Platov  and  Aristotle  can  hardly  be  misapprehended.  It 
is  a. curious  confirmation  of  this  prevailing  direction  of 
thought  that  Zeno*s  first  work,  composed  before  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Cynics,  was  a  treatise  on  the  State. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  marked  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age  that  had  passed  away.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  ethics,  as  such,  had  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  meditations  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  had  been  prominent  in  secondary  schools.  The 
reformation  of  morals  had  been  the  immediate  design 
of  Socrates,  and  the  impulse  communicated  by  him  had 
not  ceased  to  operate.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  moral 
reform  had  greatly  increased  since  Socrates  urged  the 
Athenians  to  a  just  and  pure  life.  The  crimes,  the 
treacheries,  the  frauds,  the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the 
rapacity,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
multiplied  and  aggravated  in  the  days  since  Aldbiades 
and  Critias;  they  had  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
greater  disregard  of  i^^traint.  The  plundering  triumphs 
of  Alexander;  the  sack,  spoliation,  or  oppression  of  cit- 
ies; the  acquisition  of  thrones,  principalities,  domina- 
tions, powers,  and  fortunes  by  the  companions  and  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising 
and  lowered  their  principles.  If,  in  the  days  of  Socrates, 
the  reformation  of  knowledge  was  requisite  for  the  re- 
form of  the  State,  after  the  ftlaccdoniau  supremacy  there 
was  scarcely  any  State  to  be  reformed.  The  reforma- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  private  morals  and 
to  private  life  in  order  to  redeem  society  or  to  insure 
individual  contentment  and  respectability.  Even  this 
tendency  had  been  already  exhibited.  The  spirit  of 
the  approaching  age  is  always  anticipated,  for  **  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Aristippus,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  preceded  Epicurus  in  presenting  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  life ;  the  Megarians  gave  nearly  all  their 
solicitude  to  ethical  precepts  and  practices;  and  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  was  before  Zcno  in 
proclaiming  indifference  to  worldly  honors,  worldly  cares, 
and  every  indulgence  to  be  the  essence  and  substance 
of  wisdom.  In  the  confusion  or  cessation  of  political 
life,  in  the  crash  of  the  brilliant  organizations  of  the 
past,  in  the  ruin  of  social  health,  the  independence  or 
ease  or  dignity  of  individual  existence  naturally  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  innocent  natures  and  of  original 
and  inquiring  minds.  Earlier  speculations  might  be 
continued — expanded  rather  than  advanced;  but  the 
yearning  anxiety  of  the  time,  and  the  *'regnum  futuri," 
centred  in  the  individual,  and  sought  escape  both  from 
political  domination  and  social  corruption.  The  need 
of  moral  satisfaction  and  of  spiritual  solace  was,  of  course, 
augmented  by  the  decay  of  effectual  belief  in  the  creed 
of  polytheism. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic  world  when 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  almost  simultaneously  appeared  with 
antagonistic  schemes,  as  with  diverse  temperaments,  to 
institute  new  systems  of  philosophy,  which  long  rivalled 
the  Acacleriiics  and  Peripatetics,  and  divided  the  mass 
of  intelligent  and  dissatisfied  men  between  their  con- 
tending schools. 

It  would  be  very  instructive  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  new  schoob  of  philosophy  established  them- 
selves among  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  widely  scattered,  and  they  are  neither  abun- 
dant nor  distinct.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  both 
irregular  and  fortuitous.  It  bore  much  resemblance  to 
the  institution  of  new  religious  orders  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  to  the  gathering  of  vast  congregations  of  disci- 
ples by  illustrious  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  generation  of 


new  sects  and  separatist  chorohes  in  our  time.  An 
ardent  or  ambitions  student,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  or  consumed  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  full  of 
self-confidence,  and  stubborn  in  his  convictions,  finds 
himself  at  variance,  on  some  points  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance,  with  the  teachers  whom  he  has  long  attend- 
ed ;  or  is  dissatisfied,  like  Lucian's  curious  seeker,  with 
all.  He  ventilates  his  doubts;  he  discusses  his  differ- 
ences; he  argues,  he  extends,  he  corroborates,  he  sys- 
tematizes his  opposition ;  he  draws  around  him  others 
who  have  experienced  the  like  dubitations,  or  who  catch 
the  same  infection  from  his  own  vehemence ;  and,  as 
the  numbers  of  such  acolytes  increase,  the  desire  and 
the  demand  for  fuller  and  more  orderly  exposition,  for  a 
more  pronounced  assertion  of  differences,  and  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  dissentients  become  active  forces,  and 
provoke  the  establishment  of  a  new  congregation.  A 
place  of  meeting  and  of  formal  instruction  is  sought  out, 
and  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  shady  walks  near 
Athens,  an  open  colonnade,  a  pleasant  and  retired  gar- 
den, a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  forests,  or  meadows,  or  a 
new  meeting-house,  give  ''local  habitation  and  a  name" 
to  a  school  of  philosophy,  a  monastic  order,  or  a  modem 
sect.  That  Zeno,  during  his  long  peregrination  through 
the  existing  heresies,  was  speedily  led  to  contemplate 
the  institution  of  another,  is  indicated  by  the  keen  cen- 
sure attributed  to  Polemo :  ^  It  does  not  escape  my  notice, 
Zeno,  that  you,  in  your  Phoenician  garb,  are  gliding 
through  the  gates  of  others*  gardens  and  stealing  their 
doctrines"  (IMog.  Laert.  vii,  25). 

Bv  whatever  motives  induced,  or  bv  whatever  cir- 
cumstances  favored,  Zeno  established  a  new  school  at 
Athens.  At  what  time  this  occurred  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Athens,  and  attend- 
ed philosophers  of  high  repute  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  chronology  of  his  life  is  uncertain  and  confused. 
The  beginning  of  the  3d  centur}'  before  Christ  may  be 
conveniently  accepted  as  the  proximate  date  of  the 
founilation  of  his  school.  This  school  maintained  itself 
successfully  against  older  and  later  competitors.  It  min- 
istered to  a  latent  and  growing  want.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  teacher  gave  weight  to  his  doctrine 
and  secured  respect.  He  devoted  himself  and  his  in- 
stntctions,  with  earnest  Msiduity,  to  the  inculcation  of 
individual  morality  and  personal  purity.  Retaining  the 
Cvnic  aim  and  the  Cvnic  abstemiousness  and  sel^suf- 
ficiency,  be  divested  Cj'nicism  of  its  coarser,  more  igno- 
rant, and  more  offensive  characteristics.  He  taught  his 
hearers  to  seek  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  conscious 
rectitude  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct ;  to  recognise 
and  to  discharge  faithfully  every  duty ;  to  contemn  in- 
dulgences; to  resist  temptations;  to  endure  with  serene 
disregard  the  accidents  of  life ;  and  to  maintain  the  same 
unswerving  equanimity  in  adverse  and  in  prosperous 
fortune.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  invalidity  of  his  theories  or  the  hypocrisy 
of  members  of  his  sect  in  later  days,  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant sen-ice  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  generations 
by  winning  men  from  the  abounding  infamies  of  the 
time,  and  guiding  them  to  the  pursuit  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  unselfishness,  and  personal  propriety  of 
sentiment  and  action.  During  his  extended  career  as  a 
teacher  he  earned  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens (or  rather  of  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  same  city, 
for  he  refused  Athenian  citizenship)  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Antigonos  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  attend- 
ed his  lectures,  and  invited  him  to  his  court;  Zeno  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  his  age,  but  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  represent  him.  Another  pupil,  Spherus, 
illustrated  his  doctrine  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  Athenians  honored  him  with  a  panegyric,  a  golden 
crown,  a  statue,  and  a  public  tomb :  "  because  he  had 
exercised  his  vocation  in  Athens  as  a  philosopher  for 
many  years,  demeaning  himself  as  a  truly  good  man  in 
all  the  ofiSces  of  life ;  because  he  had  trained  to  virtue 
and  sobriety  the  youth  who  had  resorted  to  him  for  in' 
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itructiofi ;  aad  Uecaiue  he  had  exhibited  in  his  own 
course  of  life  an  exemplar  for  all,  consonant  with  his 
professions  and  doctrine"  (Diog.  Laert,  vii,  10),  Afler 
&  long  life  of  uninterrupted  but  not  robust  health,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  school  for  nearly  sixty  yean»  as  was 
allied,  the  frail,  thin,  dark-skinned  philosopher  ended 
his  career  by  a  voluntary  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
trivial  acctdenL  As  he  was  coming  out  of  his  school 
he  fell,  and  broke  or  crushed  his  finger.  He  exclaimed, 
"  Why  call  me,  death  ?  I  come;"  and  himself  terminated 
his  existence  by  suffocation.  He  left  many  writings,  on 
a  great  diversit}'  of  subjects,  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  Diogenes  Laertius.  They  have  all  been  lost. 
They,  like  his  living  instructions,  justified  the  eulogy 
of  Antipater  of  Sidon,  that  he  had  shown  **  the  path  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  virtue:*' 

Tuf  ii  wot'  &arpa 
'ArpairiTov  fiovvat  ivpe  ff»»^poiruvau 

2.  The  disciples  of  Zeno  were  at  first  called  Zenonians, 
after  the  master.  They  received  the  name  of  Stoict 
from  the  painted  porch  (<rrod  xoueiXii)  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Agora,  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  instruction. 

The  numerous  changes  in  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and,  still 
more,  the  variations  and  oscitancy  in  the  exposition  of 
that  doctrine,  readily  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
works  of  Zeno  and  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  scbooL 
These  changes  were  themselves  due  to  the  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  philosophy  which  residted 
from  its  syncretistlc  complexion,  and  naturally  provoked 
and  excused  partial  dissent,  frequent  rectifications,  and 
repeated  auempts  at  systematization.  Its  very  defects, 
however,  rendered  it  pliant,  and  easy  of  adaptation  to 
the  changing  sentiments  and  the  altering  needs  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  thus  maintained  its  vitality  and 
increased  its  adaptability  to  dissimilar  ages  and  circum- 
stances. Aristo  of  Chios,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Zeno, 
manifested  Cynic  proclivities.  He  did  not  accord  with 
the  wider  range  of  his  master^s  expositions,  and  deviated 
widely  from  his  teachings.  Herillus  of  Carthage,  an- 
other pupil,  approximated  mora  closely  to  Plato  and  to 
the  Peripatetics,  and  subordinated  the  acquisition  of 
virtue  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  should 
lead  to  virtue.  Cleanthes,  another  disciple,  and.the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Zeno  in  the  direction  of  the  Stoic 
school,  differed  from  the  founder  in  many  important  re- 
spects. The  pupil  and  successor  of  Cleanthes,  Chr}*sip- 
pus  of  Soli,  modified,  harmonized,  enlarged,  and  reor- 
ganized the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial, 

El  /if}  7:ip  ritf  Xpvo'iviror,  ook  av  qv  #Toa 

(unless  Chrysippus  had  lived,  there  would  have  been 
no  Stoic  school).  He  treated  all  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  treated  them  with  fulness,  ingenuity, 
and  minuteness.  To  Stoic  dialectics,  however,  be  ren- 
dered such  signal  services  as  to  suggest  the  eulogistic 
remark,  U  Trapd  ^ioiq  ijv  ri  ^laXicrix^,  ovk  &y  tiv  dXXi} 
^  ri  XftvuiviTHog  (if  the  gods  had  any  art  of  dialectics, 
it  could  be  nn  other  than  that  of  Chrysippus).  In  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  redintegration  of  Stoicism  by 
Chrysippus,  the  phrase  Cht^ytippi  gypsum  is  employed 
by  Juvenal  to  designate  the  Stoic  system.  Aristo  of 
Chios  bad  confined  philosophy  to  ethics,  and  Panaetius 
of  Khodes,  near  the  close  of  the  2d  centur>'  B.C.,  gave  bis 
chief  attention  to  this  branch,  and  furnished  the  sub- 
stance of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  Z>e  Officiia, 
Posidonius,  the  pupil  of  Pauwtius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  Rhodian  school,  was  distinguished  for  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge  and  for  the  extent  of  his  information. 
The  citations  of  Athemeus  manifest  the  wide  range  of 
his  intelligent  curiosity.  His  collections  and  researches 
in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  natural  sci- 
ence supplied  Seneca  with  the  materials  for  his  Natural 
Questionsj  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  surviving  treas- 
ures of  antiquity.    Posidonius  numbered  many  eminent 


Romans  among  his  beaievs,  and  was  induced,  by  his  in- 
fluential pupils  of  the  dominant  race,  to  migrate  to  Rome 
himself  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  left  the 
school  at  Rhodes  under  the  charge  of  his  grandsoo* 
Jason,  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  regular  suocessioa  of 
Stoic  heresiarchs.  The  Stoic  doctrine  had,  howev^n*, 
been  very  widely  disseminated  before  this  time.  It  had 
become  coextensive  with  civilization.  The  phiknophi- 
cal  treatises  of  Cicero  show  how  profoundly'  it  had  inter- 
ested the  best  intelligences  under  the  expiring  republic 
of  Rome.  The  interest  was  not  diminished  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire,  when  a  wider  field  and  a  new 
role  for  the  Stoic  doctrine  were  presented  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  Indeed,  Stoicism  seems  never  to  hare 
been  more  wid<;ly  diffused,  more  favorably  accepted,  or 
more  dominant  than  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  sera.  Athenodonis  of  Tarsus  was  the  instructor,  the 
friend,  and  the  adviser  of  Augustus.  But  independent 
of  any  personal  relations,  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine.  The 
marked  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  Stoicism ;  the  oUiter- 
ation  by  the  Stoics  of  all  distinctions  of  state,  race, 
climate,  or  fortune ;  their  disreigard  of  **  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  were  congenial  to  a 
universal  empire,  and  became  more  pronounced  under 
an  imperial  system  which  embraced  under  its  rule  and 
under  one  political  organization  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians; Spaniards,  Gauls,  Germans;  '^Parthians  and 
Medes  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,'*  etc 
Hence,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  readily  accepted  from 
it  dogmas  which  have  become  the  foundation  of  natural, 
international,  and  often  of  constitutional  law — ^the  state 
of  nature,  the  natural  equality  of  man,  etc  The  influ- 
ence which  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  exercised  on 
the  reorganuution  and  scientific  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man law  cannot  be  doubted ;  though  the  mode  and  the 
degree  of  its  operation  may  still  be  open  to  debate.  The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  the  potency  of  Stoidam 
was,  however,  displayed  in  its  ready  coalescence  with 
republican  hopes  and  republican  pretences.  It  became 
the  characteristic  and,  too  often,  the  shibboleth  of  a  pazty 
which  fretted  and  pouted  and  palavered  under  imperial 
rule,  and  hoped,  or  pretended  to  hope,  for  the  rcstoratioa 
of  the  republic ;  which  sometimes  conspired  against  the 
emperors,  in  a  small  way,  and,  more  frequently,  cher- 
ished its  sense  of  heroism  by  affecting  conspiracy.  This 
party  found  its  expression  alike  in  the  philosophic  os- 
tentation of  Seneca,  in  the  conduct  of  Helvidius  Priscia 
and  PfBtus  Tbraseas,  in  the  crabbed  satires  of  Persia^ 
and  in  the  declamatory  and  epigrammatic  turgesoenoe 
of  Lucan.  It  seemed  to  ascend  the  imperial  thnme  with 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  the  imperial  station  accepted  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  level  with  the  slave  Epicte- 
tus.  The  Stoic  meditations  of  the  emperor  are,  how- 
ever, an  evidence  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  man, 
of  the  purification  of  morals  under  the  Antonines,  of  the 
experienced  need  of  a  new  heart  in  society,  and  of  the 
pervading  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  Stoic  tenets  naturally  underwent  considerable 
alteration  in  passing  from  the  speculative  ingenuity  of 
the  Hellenic  schools  to  the  hard,  practical  eamestneu 
of  Roman  life  They  were  in  much  closer  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  self-poised,  arrogant  Roman  peo- 
ple than  they  had  been,  or  could  be,  with  the  veiaatile 
and  vivacious  genius  of  the  Greeks.  This  greater  har^ 
mony,  with  the  intrinsic  flexibility  of  Stoic  opinion, 
facilitated  the  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  diverse 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  new  race  of  disciples.  Stoicism  had 
been  syncretistic  and  variable  from  the  first,  as  already 
stated.  It  had  been  variously  accepted  by  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Zeno;  it  had  been  modified,  and,  in 
several  respects,  transmuted  by  bis  successoiSL  It  as- 
sumed a  still  more  unsettled  and  elastic  character  in  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Stoics-^sometimes 
coquetting  with  Platonism,  sometimes  assimilating  itself 
to  Peripateticbm ;  more  commonly  blending  itsdyf  with 
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Cynicism.  Yet,  with  all  its  fluctuations,  it  became  more 
influential  than  ever  in  regulating  moral  conduct,  or, 
at  least,  moral  professions,  and  in  determining  moral 
sentiments.  With  the  progress  of  time  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  social  relations  and  conditions,  it  became  more 
of  a  religion  than  of  a  philosophical  theory.  lu  teach- 
ers became  preachers;  its  instructions  resembled  homi- 
lies; its  assemblies  were  like  congregations  of  religious 
worshippers.  Throughout  its  whole  duration,  unity  of 
spirit  and  consistency  of  moral  tone  were  more  regarded 
tikan  miiformity  of  doctrine.  Such  unity  and  consist- 
ency it  maintained.  Hence,  while  the  philosophic  doc- 
trine became  laxer  in  details,  it  became  more  rigorous 
in  its  professed  discipline.  It  was  thus  able  to  offer  it- 
self as  a  pagan  competitor  to  the  rising  Christianity. 
With  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  it  gradually  waned. 
Its  discrepances,  discords,  and  intestine  controyersies 
destroyed  iu  authority  by  dividing  its  followers.  Its 
extravagances  and  absurdities,  and  its  want  of  any  ten- 
able philosophic  basis,  rendered  it  impotent  in  conflict 
with  the  new  revelation.  In  its  later  period  it  borrow- 
ed much,  undoubtedly,  from  Christian  teachings ;  but  it 
borrowed  in  yain.  It  was  "impar  congressus  Acbilli." 
The  very  consonance  of  its  teachings  with  Christian 
precepts  weakened  it  in  the  combat,  and  only  promoted 
the  victory  of  its  rival.  Yet  whatever  changes  it  un- 
derwent in  its  successive  developments,  it  retained 
throughout  its  well-marked  character  as  an  authorita- 
tive scheme  of  ethics.  The  Stoics  may,  accordingly,  be 
regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
department  of  practical  morals,  and  as  having  prepared 
the  path  and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the  progress  and 
reception  of  its  heavenly  successor. 

II.  Later  Teachert, — ^The  regular  "  catena  Stoicorum" 
extended  only  from  Zeno  to  Jason,  a  period  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  Zeno  was  said  to  have  guided  his 
school  for  fifty-eight  years.  Among  the  numerous  pu- 
pils of  thi^e  long  years  are  specified  Cleanthcs  of  Assos, 
in  the  Troad;  Aristo  of  Chios;  Herillus  of  Carthage; 
Persieus  of  Citium,  a  slave  of  Zeno ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Di- 
onysius  of  Heracleia,  in  Pontus ;  and  Sphsrus  of  Bos- 
porus. 

1.  Cleanthet  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  found- 
er, and  retained  many  of  his  fellow-disciples  in  the  school. 
A  very  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  hymn,  address- 
ed by  him  to  Jove  **  of  many  names,"  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  our  most  valuable  relic  of  early  Stoicism. 

2.  Ckrysippus  of  Soli  (B.C.  280-206),  the  reformer 
and  renovator  of  the  Stoic  creed,  succeeded  Cleanthes. 
He  was  singularly  perspicacious  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  The  works  which  he  composed  are  said  to 
have  numbered  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  his 
more  noted  disciples  were  his  nephew  Aristocreon,  Teles, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Boethus. 

3.  Zeno  of  Tarsus, 

4.  Diogenes  o/Seieucia. 

5.  A  fUipater  of  Tarsus,  among  whose  pupils  was  Blos- 
sius  of  Cumie,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. 

G.  Panatius  of  Rhodes  succeeded  him,  and  died  before 
A.C.  111.  He  had  several  noble  Komans  among  his 
hearers,  including  Scipio  Africanus,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Cicero. 

7.  Posidonius  ofApamea  (B.C.  135-51)  succeeded  his 
preceptor  Pansetius,  and  was  the  last  illustration  of  the 
formal  Stoic  school  He  taught  at  Rhodes,  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  Pompey  and  many  other  em- 
inent Romans  of  that  day.  By  their  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Rome  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  left  his  school  at  Rhodes  in  charge  of 

8.  Jasoriy  his  grandson,  the  last  of  the  Stoic  succes- 
sion, with  whom  the  history  of  the  school,  as  such, 
closes;  and  with  whom,  likewise,  Zeller's  account  of  the 
Stoics  proper  terminates. 

III.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  see  Stoic  Philos- 
opm*. 

IV.  Literature, — ^To  the  works  mentioned  under  this 

IX.— U  u  u 


head  in  the  notice  of  the  Stoic  Pmiosopirr  (q.  y.)  mav 
be  added :  BUchner,  A  ruto  von  Chios  (Leips.  1725) :  Mob- 
nike,  CleasUhes  der  Stoiher;  Baquet,  De  Chrysippi  Vita, 
Dodr,  et  Beiig,  (T^ovan.  1822);  Van  Lvnden,  Disp.  ds 
ParuBtio  Rhodio  (Lugd.  1802) ;  Bake,  Posidon,  Xhod,  Re^ 
lig.  Doctrina  (ibid.  1810) ;  Schepptg,  De  Posidon.  Apam, 
(Berol.  1870);  Rifault,  ffist,  PhiL  Lift,  de  FEmpereur 
Marc  A  urele  (Paris,  1830) ;  Suckau,  Etude  sur  Mare 
Aursle  (ibid.  1858);  Grosch,  Die  SiitenUhre  des  Eptk- 
tet.  (Wemigerode,  1867).  See  Stoicism  and  Chris- 
TIAXITT.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Stokes,  Jauks  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Livingstone  Par- 
ish, Lai,  Dec.  22, 1832.  His  conversion  took  place  in 
December,  1858,  and  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonue'll,  of  Lumpkin, 
Ga.  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  Dec.  19,  1859. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  and,  after  serving  fourteen  months,  was 
appointed  chaplain.  He  resigned  the  chaplaincy  in 
July,  1864,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  admitted  into 
the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1868,  a  change  of  climate 
being  necessary  for  his  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  For  the  same  reason  he  was,  in 
1871,  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He  died 
at  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  April  19, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p. 
178. 

Stola.    See  Stole. 

Stolberg,  Frirdrich  Leopou>  yoN,  Count,  a  poet 
and  statesman  in  North  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  here  because  of  the  notoriety  he  acquired 
through  his  perversion  to  Romanism.  He  was  bom  at 
Bramstedt,  in  Holstein,  Nov.  7, 1750,  of  parents  belong- 
ing to  yery  ancient  families.  A  sense  of  his  high  birth 
dung  to  him  while  he  lived;  and  if  to  this  trait  we 
add  a  very  tender,  emotional,  and  impressible  dispoa- 
tion,  and,  during  a  portion  of  his  life  at  least,  an  enthu- 
siastic ardor  for  liberty,  we  shall  have  stated  the  qual- 
ities by  which  his  career  was  determined.  At  GiJtting- 
en,  whither  he  went  in  1772  after  a  period  spent  at 
Halle,  he  became  a  member  of  an  association  of  sta- 
dents  whose  bond  was  the  new  spirit  of  liberty— with 
its  ideas  and  hopes  at  that  time  taking  possession  of 
men's  minds — and  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  In  this  circle  he  read  an  ode  on  liberty  which 
astonished  his  hearers  by  its  enthusiasm.  In  1775  he 
trayelled  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with  and  accompanied 
by  Goethe  on  the  way,  and  at  Zurich  associating  with 
Lavater.  In  1777  he  became  ambassador  to  Copenha- 
gen for  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  established 
himself  at  the  castle  of  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  where  Voss, 
the  friend  of  his  student  days  at  Gottingen,  had  been 
settled  as  rector.  He  published  a  version  of  the  IHad 
in  the  metre  of  the  original  (1778),  portions  of  ^schy- 
lus,  a  number  of  dramas  with  choruses,  and  some  satir- 
ical '^  iambics.'*  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  yon  Witzle- 
ben,  and  in  1786  accepted  a  transfer  to  Neueuburg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  as  magistrate.  We  next  find 
him,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1788,  at  Berlin  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  for  Denmark.  He  contin- 
ued to  employ  his  attention  with  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  but  religions  questions  began  at  this  time 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts.  His 
views  were  thoroughly  orthodox  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment inclined  him  towards  mysticism ;  his  heart  yearn- 
ed for  communion  with  God ;  and  he  was  pained  to  find 
persons  who  ventured  to  believe  that  they  could  pros- 
per without  God.  He  protested  against  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  hymnology  of  the  German  Church  in  the 
interests  of  the  then  current  rationalistic  "enlighten- 
ment,*' and  prayed  that  the  minds  employed  upon  such 
work  might  fare  as  did  king  Saul,  "who  came  to  dis- 
turb the  prophets  and  ended  with  prophesying  himself^" 
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In  1790  be  consummated  a  second  marriage  (with  So* 
phia,  countess  von  Bedern),  and  soon  afterwards  onder- 
(ook  a  trip  to  Italy,  which  led  him  to  M&nster  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  inflaences  that  determined  him  to  go 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  found  at  MUnster 
a  type  of  Catholicism  in  which  the  Christian  element 
was  prominent  and  the  Romish  element  not  unpleasant* 
)y  noticeable.  Princess  Gallitzin  was  its  leading  rep- 
resentative^  and  became  the  principal  agent  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  make  the  desired  transfer.  The  journey 
was  continued  to  Rome,  where  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
while  witnessing  the  oelebration  of  the  mass  by  pope 
Pius  YT,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  the  pontiff  on 
being  admitted  to  an  audience.  He  met  the  brothers 
Droste,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
princess  Gallitzin,  and  who  advanced  his  progress  to- 
wards the  Romish  Church  very  materiallyi  though  the 
public  avowal  of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  was 
delayed  some  years.  He  returned  to  Eutin,  and  enter- 
ed  on  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
government  in  the  spring  of  1793.  The  MUnster  cote- 
rie were  from  this  period  in  regular  communication  with 
him,  while  his  Protestant  friends  of  former  days  were 
gradually  alienated.  In  1798  he  notified  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  intended  to  resign  his  offices,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  Moravian  community,  to 
find,  if  he  could,  among  them  the  peace  and  rest  for 
which  hb  soul  longed ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind  to  Asseline, 
the  exiled  bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  received  a  reply  in 
consonance  with  his  desires.  The  transition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  made  on  June  1, 1800,  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  princess  Gallitzin.  The  reasons  which 
determined  Stolberg's  action  may  be  reduced  to  three : 
1.  A  bald,  cold,  unsatisfying  rationalism  was  in  control 
of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  formal  principle  of 
Protestantism,  submission  to  the  Bible,  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, but  the  demands  of  reason  allowed  very  few 
scriptural  truths  to  stand.  So  emotional  a  nature  as 
Stolberg's  could  never  rest  content  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  2.  Stolberg  lacked  the  keen  intellect  and  res- 
olute will  which  might  have  fitted  him  to  find  and  ap- 
ply the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  saw,  as  his  high 
atation  would  have  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  simply 
a  man  of  feeling,  and,  in  additbn,  a  weakling  who  could 
endure  no  controversy,  though  it  might  assume  no 
greater  proportions  than  an  adverse  discussion  of  his 
accepted  ideas.  8.  He  saw  Romanism  under  a  most 
captivating  disguise.  The  MUnster  Catholics  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  mys- 
tics, and  made  the  person  of  Christ  the  centre  of  their 
religious  life.  On  Sept.  28, 1800,  Stolbei^,  having  re- 
signed his  official  position,  removed  from  Eutin  to  MUn- 
ster and  renewed  his  literary  activity,  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  classics,  but  devoting  himself  more  es- 
pecially to  religious  work.  In  1808  he  published  Au- 
gustine's De  Vera  Religiane  and  J)e  Aforibus  EccL  Ca- 
-thoKcm  in  German,  and  also  composed  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  on  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  Klop- 
stock  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Stimulated  by  C.  A.  Droste  (q.  v.),  he  began  a  GescMch' 
te  der  Religion  Jetu  Chriati,  of  which  fourteen  volumes 
appeared  between  1806  and  1818.  His  patriotism  in 
these  later  days  was  as  evident  as  it  had  been  in  hi2> 
youth.  The  freedom  of  his  expressions  led  to  his  be- 
ing placed  under  surveillance  by  the  French  invaders 
an  1812;  and  when  the  German  rising  took  place  in 
■1813  he  gave  four  sons  to  the  army,  and  composed  a 
•number  of  patriotic  hymns.  But  his  day  was  almost 
over.  The  labor  required  for  his  history  was  exhaust- 
ing him.  He  turned  his  attention  wholly  upon  the 
Scriptures,  and  wrote  two  edifying  volumes  entitled  Be^ 
Irachimgm  u.  BeJierziffunffen  der  heil.  Schrifij  a  life  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a  work  styled  BOchlew  der  Liebe^ 
with  which  he  closed  his  life.  He  died  Dec.  5, 1819,call- 
hig  with  his  dying  breath  on  the  ^'  Mother  of  God,**  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints,  but,  af- 


ter all,  drinking  in  comfort  and  strength  from  the  solid 
promises  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  indeed,  was  the  pe- 
culiarity of  Stolberg*s  Catholicism,  that  it  was  in  the 
main,  not  Somish,  but  scripturaL  His  last  wonls  were, 
''  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ."  See  Nioolov,  F,  L.  Gra/n 
Sioiberg  (Mayence,  1846) ;  Yon  Bippen,  Eutiner  Skizzen, 
etc  (Weimar,  1859);  Goethe,  Wahrheii  tad  DidUtmg, 
xviii;  Voss,  in  Paulus's  Sophronizen^  Wie  ward  Fr, 
Stolberg  ein  Unfreierf  (Fmnkf.-un-the-Main,  1819); 
Stolbeig,  Kune  A  b/ertigtmg,  etc.  (  Hamb.  1820 ) ;  Kater- 
kamp,  Leben  der  F&retin  Amalie  r.  Oaililue.  (2d  cd. 
MUnster,  1839) ;  Schott,  Vou  «.  Stolberg,  etc.  (Stuttgut, 
1850);  Geeammelie  Werke  der  BrUder  Stolb^  {UBiah. 
1826  sq.,  20  vols.).— Hersog,  R6al-£^klep.9.y. 

Stole  ((TToXri),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  vesture  or 
garment;  (2)  a  vestment  reaching  to  the  feet,  snd 
worn  by  bishops  and  priests.  This  garment  was  orig- 
inaUy  of  white  linen,  but  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  centuT}'  some  of  the  younger  clergy  of  Spain 
had  taken  to  ^^  colored  oraria"  decked  with  gold,  aad 
were  not  even  content  with  one  only.  See  Harriott, 
Vettiarium  Chriefianum,  p.  215. 

In  more  recent  times  the  stole  is  a  narrow  btnd  of 
silk  or  stuff,  fringed  at  the  ends,  adorned  with  embroid- 
ery, and  even  jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  dei* 
cons,  when  it  is  called  orarium  (q.  v.),  and  round  the 
neck  of  bishops  and  priests.  It  was,  probably,  like  the 
maniple,  at  first  a  handkerchief  or  toweL  It  denotes 
the  yoke  of  Jesus,  or,  as  Tyndale  states,  the  rope  with 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  to  the  pillar  of  scourging. 
That  it  is  of  ancient  origin  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  364,  forbade  its  use 
to  subdeacons.  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  says  that 
it  is  worn  by  a  deacon  on  the  left  shoulder  "  because  be 
preaches,"  and  by  a  priest  on  the  right  shoulder  that 
he  may  be  ready  for  his  ministrations.  Anciently  the 
stole  was  long,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  feet.  In 
the  Western  Church  it  is  the  custom  for  a  priest^  vheo 
'ministering  at  the  altar,  to  cross  the  stole  on  his  breast 
and  put  the  ends  through  the  girdle  of  the  alb.  This 
has  become  general  since  about  the  13th  century.  A 
bishop,  as  he  wore  a  pectoral  cross,  wore  his  stole 
straight.  The  deacon,  at  mass,  wears  hb  stole  o?er  the 
left  shoulder,  fastened  under  the  right  arm.  The  stole 
is  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense  it  is  con- 
stantly worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  officiating; 
and  there  ts  a  custom  in  Italy,  illustrative  of  the  same 
principle  as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  after  be 
has  administered  extreme  unction,  leaving  the  stole 
upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  to  be  removed  until  the 
death  or  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  stole  of  the  Eastern  priests,  called  orarton,  or 
epitrachelion,  is  merely  a  long  strip  of  silk  or  stuff  more 
than  double  the  width  of  a  Western  stole,  and  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  through  which 
the  celebrant  puts  his  head.  It  has  an  embroidered 
seam  down  the  middle. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  stole  is  still  used  under 
the  slightly  changed  form  of  the  soar/ (q.  v.).  lentil 
within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  the  stole  or  scarf 
was  confined  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
bishops,  chaplains  of  the  nobility,  members  of  chapters, 
and  graduates  in  divinity :  of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  worn  by  the  London  clergy,  though  with  what 
authority  is  not  clear.    See  Ornaments,  Eoclesias- 

TICAU 

Stolizein  (oToXiZav),  a  Creek  term  signifying  "to 
put  the  chrism  robe  on  a  person." 

Stomacher  (J'^rnB,  pethigil),  some  article  of 
female  attire  (Isa.  iii,  24)i  the  character  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Sept.  describes  it  as  a 
variegated  tunic  (xtrutv  ntcovop^vpoc) ;  the  Vulg. « 
a  species  of  girdle  (fascia  pedoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncertain. 
Gesenius  (Thteaur.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from  ^"^f  7{^r^' 


STOMION 

with  very  nucb  the  uune  kdx  u  i 

■chUti  lArciaaLi,aO^  fr 

of  "  undiagniBed   luat,"  u  applied  lo  Kme  p«rticul«I 

kind  of  dren.     The  Ulat  expUiuitiDn  (Rppmred  by 

Funt  and  HubUu)  ia  Ihat  of  Dierrich  (San.  Worlerb. 

p.  290)  fnni  tbe  Chald.  i'TV-.fine  liatn  (XSrD,  orergir- 

niui()t  with  lh<  DDun-cndtiig  U  (u  in  V^sns).    See 

StOnlOII  POLOS  ADAON  {Irofuov  muXuv  alaiv) 
m  th<  beginning  of  *  hj'irn  allribuled  lo  Clement  of 
Alesindri*,  and  ia  fuand  at  the  cloee  of  his  PadagogHf. 
It  ia  Ilia  olikM  Chriatian  hvmii  extant,  and  ii  ■  lublime 
but  aomewhat  turgid  aoiig  of  praiie  to  the  l^ogoa,  an 
(he  divine  edoeator  and  leader  of  the  "liuiuan  ncx." 
The  Ull«  of  the  h)-nin  ia"l'/JVDc  roB  Smrflpoc  XpurT-oi", 
L  e,  "  Hjmn  of  the  Saviour  Chtiit,"  and  it  addresaes 
Christ  aa  the  leader  of  the  youth,  that  he  himKlC  may 
gUher  Ihem  lo  praiK  him  (ver.  1-8) ;  then  aa  the  ahep- 
herd  and  king  of  lbs  laiots,  tliit  be  may  guide  his 
aheep  and  rule  over  them  (ret.  9-21);  and,  tiiially,  aa 
the  Eternal  Word,  wboK  footiileps  lead  Id  heaven  (ver. 
8S-AS).   The  flrat  piftTunalbui  in  tbe  original  Greek : 


a£>n^ 


OTernnrwillaprsiidtug, 
Wi^f■D[nDnaDde^1n(bl^J^ 
Oar  flisht  KcorelT  cnidln^. 
BodderofjoDih  uolietidlng, 

Firm  anlnat  adverae  rhock ; 

Shepherd  wllh  wl  adorn  lendlug 

Lsmbi  of  therojfp)  flucli:" 

■  aecond  by  Mra.  Charlea,  iji  tbe  Cirufun  Life  in  Song, 

p.Maq.; 

"  Mnnth  of  bibea  who  cannot  apepk. 
WIdk  of  DSatliDga  who  cannot  Bj,"  etc ; 
■nd  a  third  by  SaviUe,  foond  in  the  Lyra  Sacra  (Lond. 
ISOi),  p.  9,  and  adopted  by  Scbaff  in  Chriit  in  Soag,  p. 


075: 


[mth. 


Ouldlii;  In  li've  aud  irath, 
For  the  German  tranalationa,  aa  well  u  for  the  litera- 
tnre  on  thii  hymn,  aee  the  very  learned  article  on  the 
content!  and  atnicture  of  tbia  hymn  br  Prof.  Piper,  in 
hia  i.Vid'^.  Kakndtr  for  18G8,  p.  17-89.     {B.  T.) 

Stone  (usually  ^3X.  iirn,-  but  occasionally  s\0, 
«to,or  -.!IS,'«ir,both  of  nbich  are  rather  ■  roet:  XOof, 
■omctimes  itirpos  or  4''i^c)>  'n  such  rocky  countries 
asUount  Sinai  and  Syria,  xones  were  ualurally  of  very 
frequent  reference  in  Biblical  language.    See  Rock. 

Tbe  kinds  of  ordinary  atone  mentioned  by  andenC 
and  modem  writeri  u  found  in  PaleMine  (q.  r.)  arc 
chiefly  limcelnne  (Ita.  xxvii,  9)  [capeciaiiy  marble 
(q.  V.)]  and  aandstone;  occasionally  built  (Josephua, 
AnI.  viii,  7, 4),  flint,  and  Hrestone  {2  Mace,  x,  3).  (Sec 
Wagner,  De  LapidOm  Judaicii  [HaL  1724]).      Sec 

HlNtRAI. 

The  uses  to  which  atones  were  applied  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  very  variuus. 

I.  Theywereused  fortheordinary  purpoaea  orbuilil- 
ing,  and  in  thia  mpecE  the  most  noticeable  point  in  the 
very  largo  riie  to  which  they  occasionally  run  {Mark 
xiii.  1).  Robinaon  gives  the  dimensiona  of  one  oa  34 
feet  long  by  a  feet  broad  and  3  feet  high  (Rtt.  i,  33S ; 
•ee  aha  p.  384,  note).  See  QdaBRT.  For  most  pub- 
lic edlOcea  hewn  etonea  were  uaed.  An  exception  waa 
in«de  in  regard  (o  altara,  which  were  to  be  built  of 
unhewn  atoite  (Exod.xx,S5;  DeuL  xxvii,  6;  Jo^  viii. 


*3  STONE 

SI},  probably  aa  being  in  ■  more  natonl  atate.  Tbe 
PbiBniciwis  were  particulariy  famoua  for  their  skill  in 
hewiug  stone  (1  Sam.  v,  11 ;  t  Kings  v,  18).  Stonea 
were  selected  of  certain  colors  in  order  to  form  orna- 
mental string  -  couraea.  In  I  Chron.  xxix,  3  we  find 
enumerated  "  onyx  stonea  and  stones  to  be  set,  gUtto^ 
ing  Btooea  (lit.«tonea  or(st-pau><),and  of  divera  colon 
(L  e.  streaked  with  vcina),  and  all  manner  of  precious 
atones,  and  marble  st«nes  "  (comp.  3  Chron.  iii,  6).  They 
were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  Kings  xvi,  IT  \ 
camp.Esth.i,6). 

1.  Large  stones  were  used  foi  cloaiug  the  entrances 
of  caves  (Josfa.  x,  18;  Dan.  vi,  17),  sepulchres  (Matt. 
xxvii, GO;  Johnxi,38i  xx,l),  and  spriugs  (Gen.iiix, 
2). 

8.  Flint^sttaiea  (nqx  or  nx)  occaaionally  aerved  lbs 
parpoaeofa  knife,  particularly  for  circamciaion  and  nm- 
ilar  objects  (Exod.iv,!fi;  JoBh.v,3,S;  comp.Herod.ii, 
86;  Plutarch,  A-icMJ,  13;  CatulL  Curm.  Ixii,  G).  Se« 
KntrK. 

4.  Stonea  were  further  uaed  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  49),  caupulla  (!  Chron.  xxvi, 
14),  and  bowa  (Wiad.  v,  22;  comp.  1  Vlvx.  vi,  61).  Also 
as  boundary  marks  (Deut.  xix,  14 ;  xxvii,  IT ;  Job  xxitr, 
S;  ProT.  xxii,  38;  xxiii,  10):  auch  were  probably  the 
atone  of  Bohan  (Josh,  xv,  6 ;  xviii,  17),  the  alone  of  Abel 
(1  Sun.  vi,  15, 18),  Iht  stone  Kiel  (xx,  19),  the  great 
Hone  by  Gibeon  (3  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  the  stone  ZobeleLh 
(1  Kings  i,  9).  Finally  as  weights  for  acal«  (Deut. 
xxv,lS;  Prov.xvi,ll);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi,  31). 

6.  Large  alonea  were  set  up  lo  commemorate  any  re- 
markable eventa,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his  inter- 
view with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii,  IS;  xxxv,  H),  and 
again  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  L^ban  (xxxi, 
46)  1  by  Joshua  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
iv,  9) ;  and  by  Samoel  in  token  of  his  victory  over  ibe 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  12),  See  P11.1.AR.  Similarly 
the  Egyptian  monarch)  erected  their  litla  at  the  far- 
thesl  point  they  reached  (Heiod.  ii,  106).     Such  atones 

in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii,  18).  A  sim- 
ilar practice  existed  in  heathen  counlriea,  both  in  Aaia 
and  in  Europe  (see  Ue  Saidcy,  Drad  Sta,  ii,  61,  W; 
HacMttt,  Iliutlra.o/ScHpl.  p.  Iti;  lion,  Piilar  SUma 
D/£rorimd[Edinb.l86a]).  SeeALTAH.  Byasingii- 
lar  coincidence  these  stoiies  were  described  in  Phicnicia 
by  a  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  viz.  balytia  (j3aiTv- 

(Kalisch,  Comm.  in  Cm.  loc  cit.).  But  neither  arc  tho 
names  actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindred  nature;  the  bali/lia  were  meteoric  sEones,  and 
derived  their  aanclity  from  the  belief  that  they  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  whereat  the  sinne  at  Bethel  waa 
simply  commemorative  See  Bktiiei.  The  only  point 
of  resembbnce  between  the  two  consists  in  the  custom 
of  anointing— the  anmnlcd  stones  (^iSsi  Xnrapai,  Clem. 
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mile-Blniiea  or  the  Roman  period  (comp.  Ollu, 
AAi.  Gail,  i,  89 ;  Euieb.'Pn^.  Esmg.  i,  10, 18  {  i'linj,  ]  Lrx-  Rabb.  p.  8C2),     See  Clrv. 
xxETii,51;  Tlieophr.  CAar.  17;  Paiuan.  x,  24,  Gj  tee!      10.  Sumeafuritrildng  fins  ue  mcDtiotied  in  !  Hmc. 
Bellermann,  Steint  lu  joiini  [ErT.  1793]),  being  prob-  '  x,3. 

re  prejuilicUl  to  the  operalioni  of  hiB- 


6.  That  the  worablp  of  atone*  prevailed  among  the 
healhen  notions  auiroundiog  Pateaiine  (lee  Biedermann, 
Dt  Lapidam  CuUu  [Frib.  1749J;  Hiilling,  Dt  Bati/l- 
Im  Vttl.  [Uron.  1716] ;  Kalcconet,  in  the  Mimoirti  dt 
f  ^aulda /iMcr.  vi,  518  iq.  [«ea  SrosK-wORaHip]),  and 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  apoatate  lanelites,  appears 
from  ka.lvii,  6,  according  to  the  ordinary  rendering  o( 
thepaaoagei  but  the  original  (T^p^n  tplS'^jrinB)  id- 
mita  of  another  »enM— "in  the  smooth  (dear  of  wood) 
places  of  ths  valley"— and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
a  peculiar  term  introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliter- 
ation. The  <ifli  ma^W^  (n^StS'S  ^SSt),  noticed  in 
I*v.  mvi,  I  (A.V.  "  image  of  alone"),  ha*  again  been 
identified  nith  the  btilflia,  the  doubtful  term  mmHlh 
(comp.Numb,uxiii, 62, "picture;"  Eietviii,  12, "im- 
agery") being  supposed  to  refer  to  devices  engraven  on 
the  atone'  See  Idoi.  The  statue  (inate(Ki<U,  n3KS) 
of  Baal  is  aaid  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical 
shape  (UnveiB,  Phim.  i,  G73),  but  tbia  it  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  the  atalenent  of  its  being  bumed  in  2  Kings 
1,26  (theeorrectieading  of  which  would  be  inalilfbSi, 
and  not  nmiitiibSlh),    See  Stonbiikhok. 

7.  Heaps  of  stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions : 
Bain  token  of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi,46),in  which  case  a 
certain  amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them 
(Homer,  OJ.  xvi,  471) ;  or  over  the  grave  of  some  no- 
lorioua  olTender  (Jaah.  vii,  2e;  viii,29;  !  Sam.  xviii, 
17 ;  see  Propert.  iv,  S,  Ti),  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Romans).  See  (lALKEn.  The  size  ofsome  of  these 
heaps  becomes  very  great  from  the  custom  prevslent 
among  the  Arabs  that  each  pssaer-by  adds  a  stone. 
Burckhanlt  menliona  one  near  Damascus  '20  feet  long, 
2  feet  high,  and  3  foet  broad  (Sgria,  p.  16).  A  refer- 
ence to  this  practice  is  supposed  by  (leseniua  to  be  con- 
rsineil  in  Prov. xitvi,8,which  he  renders  "as  a  bag  of 
gems  in  a  heap  of  stones"  (Thn.  p.  1263).  The  Vul- 
g(tc  has  a  curious  reraion  of  this  passage  i  "  Sicut  qui 
miuit  lapiciem  in  acervum  MercuriL" 

8.  The  "  white  stone"  (q.  v.)  noticed  in  Rev.  ii,  17 
has  been  variously  regarded  as  referring  lo  the  pebble 
of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ovid,  Jfef.  XV,  41 ) ; 
lA  the  lot  cast  in  electicna  in  Greee* ;  to  both  these 


hsndr}';  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  a: 
by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  Kingi  ill, 
19,  26),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering  tUus 
previous  to  cultivation  (Iss.  v,  S).  Allusion  is  msdeW 
both  these  praclicea  in  Ecclea.  iil,  G  ("  a  lime  lo  cul 
away  atones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones"). 

12.  The  notice  in  Zecb.  xii,  B  of  the  "bnrdenwaH 
stone'  is  referred  by  Jerome  lo  the  custom  ofUriiog 
slonea  as  an  exercise  of  slrenglh,  which  he  describes  u 
being  practiced  in  Judea  in  his  day  (comp.  Ecdui.  ri, 
21);  but  it  may  equally  well  be  explained  of  a  lirp 
corner-stone  as  a  symbol  of  strength  (laa.  xiviii,  16). 

Stones  are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hardnesaoi 
in>enBibilily(lSam.xxv,87;  Esek.xi,19t  xxxvi.M). 
as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen.  xtix,24,"bcK 
"  the  Mime  of  Israel"  is  equivalent  to  "  the  rock  of  Is- 
rael' (2  Sam.  xxiii,  3 ;  Isa.  xxx,  29).  The  membol 
of  the  Church  are  called  "  living  stones,"  as  CDntiibDiing 
to  reat  that  living  temple  in  which  Christ,  hinuelf  ""s 
living  ttont,"  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  comer  (Epb- 
ii,20-22i  1  PeI.ii,4-8).     See  Corn kr-btoNK. 

STONE  OF  Dedication.     An  original  stone,  in- 

Clce  Church,  Lincolnshire.— Walcolt,  Sac.  j(  re*,  a  v. 

Btona,  ComeUna,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiu 
EiHSCOpsl  Church,  wsa  bom  at  Jay,  He.,  and  afler  a 
thorough  collegiate  anil  theological  cdncalioii.  Joined 
the  Maine  Conference  iu  1841.  In  tH68  bis  dcdiniiig 
health  compelled  him  lo  abandon  the  work  of  the  mis- 
and  retire  to  bis  paternal  homeslead.  He  Iwiix 
represented  his  district  in  the  Slate  Legislature,  lit 
It  Jay,  April  6, 1S6G.  Mr.  Slone  waa  highly  a- 
^d  as  a  faithful  minister  and  an  able  and  discreet 
legislator.     See  Jfinulu  iff  Annual  Cm/^mcei,  1B6J. 

BtOIl«,rrBnk,  an  English  artial,  waa  bom  at  Man. 
chater  in  1800.  He  settled  in  Loudon,  and  in  I8&1  wis 
xted  an  associsle  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Amcng 
a  religious  paintings,  Cbriit  and  fkt  Womm  of  Bilk- 
y  iamoch  admired.     See  TbonifX, Biog,  J>icr.».r. 

B  tone,  Ibbbc,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miniHeT,>n> 
m  at  Uao»ck,RenMelaer  Co.,  N.Y.,Uaich  28,1797. 
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He  was  converted  in  1816,  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travel- 
ling preacher  in  1822,  and  filled  successively  the  fol- 
lowing circuits  and  stations :  Herkimer,  Westmoreland, 
Ganajoharie,  Otsego,  Black  River,  Stockbridge,  West- 
moreland, Rome,  Verona,  and  Low ville,  K.  Y.  In  1836  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  Oswego  District;  in  1810-47 
he  supplied  Fulton,  Weedsport,  Potsdam,  and  Watertown 
stations ;  in  1847  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Adams 
District ;  in  1848  superannuated,  after  which  he  was  sel- 
dom able  to  preach.  He  died  Sept.  10, 18o0.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his  hu- 
mility ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  kindness,  which  was 
manUest  in  all  his  public  ministrations  and  private  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men.  See  MinuUs  of  Annual 
CmferauxMf  iv,  616.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stone,  John  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1823. 
He  enjoyed  the  training  and  counsel  of  earnest,  devoted 
Christian  parents,  spent  the  most  of  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  teaching,  studied  theology  privately,  was  duly 
licensed  by  the  SL  Lawrence  Association  in  1852,  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Redford,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained 
by  a  Congregational  Council  in  1854.  In  June,  1860,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
which  post  he  filled  with  marked  fidelity,  until  he  was 
constrained  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  received  a  captain's  commission  in  1862.  He  was 
killed  in  his  first  battle.  May  16,  1864.  See  Wilson, 
PrefA.  BUt,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  225. 

Stone,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  England  about  the  year  1742.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  early  in  life,  was  admitted  into  the 
itinerancy  in  1796,  and  appointed  to  Montgomery  Circuit, 
in  1797-98  to  Federal,  in  1799  to  Fairfax,  in  1*800-1  to 
Frederick,  in  1802  to  Huntington,  in  1803  to  Cariisle, 
in  1804  to  Alleghany,  an  1805  to  Frederick,  in  1806  to 
Winchester,  in  1807-^  to  Fairfax,  in  1809  to  Berkley, 
in  1810  to  Loudon,  Ya.;  and  in  1811  the  Conference 
granted  him  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he  was 
retained  till  death,  Oct.  7,  1818.  He  was  a  plain,  zeal- 
ous, and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  i,  324;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M. 
E.  Churchy  iv,  244;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
iu,98. 

•  Stone,  R.  "W,,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  White  County,  Tenn., 
1846.  He  first  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  1869, 
but  joined  the  Methodists  the  same  year.  Ho  was  soon 
after  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  in  1869,  but  died  in  Allen  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  24, 1873.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmial  Conferences  of  the 
M,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1873,  p.  866. 

Stone,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hertford,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  then  studied  divinity  under 
the  instmction  of  Rev.  Richard  Blackerby.  Being  a  Non- 
conformist, he  resolved  to  seek  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  New  England,  and  anrived  in  America  SepL 
4, 1633.  On  Oct.  11  following  a  Church  was  organized 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher, 
Mr.  Hooker  being  ordained  pastor.  In  June,  1636,  near- 
ly the  whole  Church,  including  pastor  and  teacher,  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Stone  labored  with  Mr. 
Hooker  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  became  sole  pastor. 
This  position  he  retained  until  his  death,  July  26, 1663. 
The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  vi- 
olent controversy  in  the  Church,  originating  in  a  dis- 
pute on  some  ecclesiastical  topic  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Goodwin,  a  mling  elder.  The  origin  of  the  misun- 
dentanding  is  unknown.  BIr.  Stone  published  a  Z)u- 
course  on  the  Logical  Notion  of  a  Congregational  Church 
(Lond.  1652) ;  and  left  in  MS.  a  work  against  Antinomi- 
anism,  and  a  body  of  divinity.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  87. 

Stone,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  waa 


bora  July  23  (O.  S.),  1742,  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1759,  from  which  he  graduated  in  due  course.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  North  Branford, 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmade,  of  Judea 
(now  Washington),  Conn.^  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  Haven  Association,  Sept.  24, 1765.  He 
preached  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  then  set- 
tled at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept  80, 1767 ;  and  while  there  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  *'  Half-way  Covenant,"  i.  e.  of 
admitting  to  baptism  the  children  of  parents  who  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in 
their  lives,  though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordi* 
nance  of  the  supper.  About  the  year  1790  he  preached 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum  at  Yale.  He  died  May  12, 1797. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications:  A 
Sermon  on  Selfishness  (1778) :— Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Madam  Faith  Trumbull  (1780) :— Election  Sermon 
(1792) :— and  Ordination  Sermon  (1794).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  631. 

Stone,  William  Murray,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bora  in  Somerset  County,  Bid.,  June  1, 
1779,  and  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Kent 
Co.,  Md.  He  studied  divinity  under  Rev.  George  Da- 
shiell,  Baltimore ;  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clag- 
gett,  May  17,  1802;  and  priest,  by  the  same  prelate, 
Dec  27, 1803.  Soon  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  he 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Stepney  Parish,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1829,  he  removed  to  Chester  Parish. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Maryland  June  1, 1880,  and 
consecrated  Oct  21.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1837.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Colum- 
bia College  in  1830.  He  published,  A  Charge  (1831) : 
—Pastoral  Letter  (1835)  ^-and  A  Sermon  (1835).  See 
Sprague,  A  mutls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  484. 

Stone,  'William  Rodman,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  July  25, 1798,  but  removed  in  childhood,  with  hu 
parents,  to  Boston.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  united 
with  the  Church ;  and  in  June,  1825,  joined  the  New 
England  Conference  on  probation.  He  served  in  the 
regiUar  pastorate  until  1854,  when  he  was  appointed 
city  missionary  in  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Middlesex  County  House  of  Correc- 
tion was  added  to  his  labors.  In  these  fields  of  labor  he 
continued  until  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  him  to 
his  home.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  27, 1875.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  69. 

Stonehenge  (Sax.  Stanhengist,  hanging  stones),  a 
very  remarkable  stmcture,  composed  of  large  artificial- 
ly raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisbury  Plain,  two 
miles  from  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood 
abounds  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  an- 
cient British  remains  have  been  found.  The  fabric  of 
Stonehenge  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  but  it  is  now  very  much  defaced.  When 
entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles,  enclosing 
two  ellipses,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound 
and  ditch  circular  in  form.  Outside  of  the  boundary 
was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  tfie  approach  was  by  an 
avenue  from  the  north-east,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of  thirty 
blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  oontinu- 
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008  series  of  imposts,  sixteen  feet  from  the  groaod.  The 
blocks  were  all  square  and  rough-hewn,  dovetailed  to 
each  other,  and  fitted,  by  mortise-holes  in  their  under- 
sides, to  knobs  in  the  uprights.  About  nine  feet  within 
this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle,  composed  of  thirty 
unhewn  granite  pillars,  from  five  to  ux  feet  in  height. 
The  grandest  part  of  Stonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside 
the  circle,  formed  of  ten  or  twelve  blocks  of  sandstone, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost, 
so  as  to  form  five  or  six  trilitbons.  Within  these  tril- 
ithons  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  nineteen  up- 
rights of  granite,  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  inner 
circle ;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  al- 
tar, a  large  slab  of  blue  marble.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stone- 
henge, which  are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
modem  times  the  most  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that, 
in  common  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it 
was  a  temple  forDruidical  worship;  but  this  belief  has 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  many  other  monuments  which  had 
been  also  presumed  to  be  Druidical.  The  circular  form 
has  also  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun ;  and  Stonehenge  may  possibly  have 
been  used  for  the  religious  rites  of  various  successive 
races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  justice  or  bat- 
tle-ring for  judicial  combats. — Chambers*s  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Stonehouse,  James,  Sirf  an  English  baronet  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  July  20, 
1716.  He  succeeded  to  the  tiUe  of  baronet  late  in  life, 
by  the  death  of  his  relative.  Sir  James  Stonehouse.  Ed- 
ucated at  Winchester  School,  he  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1789, 
and  his  degrees  in  medicine  1742  and  1746.  After  sev- 
eral more  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
home  aud  abroad,  he  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he 
had  a  very  extensive  practice.  After  practicing  for 
twenty  years,  he  left  his  profession,  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  two  successive  weeks,  by  special  favor  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford;  and  in  1764  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
LitUe  Chevcrell,  and  in  1779  to  that  of  Great  CheverelL 
He  died  at  Bristol -Wells,  Dec  8, 1795.  Having  im- 
bibed infidel  notions  from  Dr.  Nichols,  one  of  his  instmct- 
ors,  he  wrote  a  keen  pamphlet  against  revealed  religion, 
the  third  edition  of  w^hich,  however,  he  burned.  Great* 
ly  regretting  his  former  acts  of  opposition,  be  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  as  minuter,  and  also  wrote  several 
tracts :  Considerations  on  Some  Particular  SinSf  and  on 
the  Means  of  Doing  Good  Bodily  and  SpirituaUy: — St, 
PauVs  Exhortation  and  Motive  to  Support  the  Weak  or 
Sick  Poor: — A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  etc. : — Hints  to  a  Curate  for  the  Man- 
agement  of  a  Parish :  —A  Se7'ious  A  ddress  to  the  Parish- 
ioners of  Great  CheverelL    See  Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet,  s,  v. 

Stones,  Cut,  Hewn,  or  Squared.    See  Mason. 

STONES,  Precious.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles,  such  as  Agate,  Carbuncle,  Sardo- 
nyx, etc,  for  such  information  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  on  the  various  gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  identification  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
precious  stones  is  a  task  of.  considerable  difficulty. 
Sometimes  we  have  no  further  clue  to  aid  us  hi  the  de- 
termination of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often 
common  to  many  precious  stones.  As  far,  however,  as 
regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  Yulg.  agrees  with  his 
nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time  the  breastplate 
was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord ; 
hence  this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 
The  Sept.,  Yulg.,  and  Josephus  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 


names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  however,  some  little  dif- 
ference as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplstc; 
thus  the  laffTng,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  oocu- 
pies  the  second  place  in  the  third  row,  is  by  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  put  in  the  third  place.  A  similar  tnuispo- 
sition  occurs  with  respect  to  the  dpuBwrroc  and  the 
Axartic  in  the  third  row.  The  modieni  Anbic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  remained 
fixed  the  last  two  thousand  years,  afford  ns  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomendatare;  still, 
as  intimated  above,  there  is  much  tliat  can  only  be 
regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempta  at  identificstion. 
Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  they  were  known  and  very  highly  vsloed 
in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx  stone,  fine  spedmcss 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expressly  meutioned 
by  Moses  as  being  found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The 
sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst  or  rose-quartx,  vicb 
many  agates  and  other  varieties  of  quartz,  were  doobt- 
less  the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured.  ^Onyx 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and  of  di- 
vers colors,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,"  were 
among  the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  2).  The  Tyrians  traded  in  precious 
stones  supplied  by  Syria  (£zek.  xxvii,  16),  and  the 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  most  brilliant 
gems.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was  known 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says 
{A  nc.  Egypt,  [Lond.  1854],  ii,  67),  <*  The  Israelites  learaeil 
the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  £g}'p- 
tians."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  leani 
much  of  the  art  from  this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  known  to  them  long  before  their  so- 
joum  in  Egypt;  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  18, that 
when  Tamar  desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  h^- 
net,  which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  (Exod.  xxviii,  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  w* 
donyx)  stones  which  formed  the  high-priest's  shoulder* 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelre 
tribes — six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other— ''with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engmxinytof 
a  signet,^  See  also  Exod.  xxviii,  36, "  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  question  whether  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  early  nations  of  antiquity'. 
The  A.  y.  gives  it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Ueb.  I'tf^tf* 
Idm,  (D^rP),  but  it  is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  in- 
tended. Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  diamond, 
and  used  it  for  engraving  (ii,  67).  Beckmann,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  wa* 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  "I  must 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  anetenb 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond"  {Hist,  of  Inventioiu,  ii,  ^'i 
Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for  polishing  predouit 
stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  was  em- 
ery powder  or  the  emery  stone  (corundum),  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  See  Adm 
MANT.  There  is  no  proof  thut  the  diamond  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  rut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands  of 
a  well-practiced  artist,  is  a  work  of  roost  patient  labor 
and  of  considerable  difliculty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental  people,  were  able 
to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  diamond  as  upon  a  sf^^ 
ring.  Again,  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.  in, 7, 5)  that  the 
twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were  of  great  taze  and 
extraordinary  beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  size ;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  ioch 
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for,  as  be  nu  tbe  lixth  un  of  Jacob  (Gro.  sxx,  SO), 
hii  name  would  occupy  the  third  place  in  Che  second 
row— ia  quite  out  of  Iho  question,  lod  cannot  powibly 
be  the  i'oAalSn  of  tba  bieaalplale. 

rerhap*  the  atone  called  "  Ugure"  by  the  A.  V.  hoi 
been  the  subject  of  more  diacuuion  than  an;  other  of 
the  ptedoua  Uones  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  our  ir- 
lide  on  that  lubject  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  (tone 
denated  waa  probably  lourmaimt.  We  objected  to  the 
"  hyacinth  stone"  tepreMnting  the  /yiieuriutii  of  the  «n- 
cieniB,  because  ofiu  not  poBseaaing  attractive  powera  in 
any  marked  degree,  as  we  supposed  and  hail  been  in- 
fonneil  by  a  well-known  jeweller.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  cam  muni  cation  recently  made  by  Hr. 
King,  that  the  ifadalh  (lircni)  u  highly  electric 
when  nibbe<L  He  itaiea  he  li  practically  convinced 
of  Ibis  fact,  although  be  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  uaually  atlributcd  to  it  by  mineralc 
gisla.  Mr.  King  asserta  that  oar  AjwciVU*  ijadini, 
tircon)  was  greatly  used  fur  engraving  on  by  tireeka. 
Bomana,  aod  Peniaui,  and  Ihat  numemaa  intagUoe  i- 
it  exist  of  the  age  of  Thcophrastua.  The  ancient  Ayi 
eiflhiu  waa  our  lapphirt,  aa  Solinus  Bhowa. 

Ptedoua  stones  are  used  in  Scriptnre  in  a  flguratii 
sense  lo  signify  value,  beauty,  durabilitj',  etc,  in  those 
objects  with  which  they  are  compared  (see  Cant  v,  "  ■ 
III. liv,  11,12;  Lam.iv,7;  B«v.iv,ai  xxi,iO-Sl). 
to  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplato  of  the  hi 
prim,  sea  Josepbus,  AbI.  iii,  7,  5;  Epiphaniua,  I 
rSv  iff  \iiiav  Tiiv  ovroir  Iv  T.  aroX.  r,  'Aapii 
Epiphanii  Opiue.  ed.  Petavius  (Cologne,  1GB2),  ii, '. 
232:  this  treatise  ha*  been  edited  sepniately  by  I 
ner  [  Conr.  ],  lie  O^ma  Rtnim  PottU.  Geiurt,  etc.  (Tiguri, 
1665),  sjid  by  Hiller,  the  author  of  the  Hieroj^ytv»», 
in  his  5^a^aru  HrnnranKini  (Tubing.  1711),  p.  83i 
Braun,  De    y'ataa    Saardeluiu   Hrbraonm  (Amslel. 
1680;  3ded.l698),lib.ii,c7  audS;  DellermaDn, /lis 
Urimiadrhummai'iiealUMtaiGemmmi'BittXm,    "". 
RaseDmUller,  Tkt  MiKraiosy  of  tht  Biblf,  in  BibUeal 
CabtRtl,  vol.  xx\-iL— Smith.    See  (Jbm. 
Stone- Bqnaier.    See  Giblitk. 
Stone-irorBhlp.    One  of  the  earliest  modes  of. 
commemorating  any  remarkable  event  was  to  erect  ,- 
pillar  of  atone  or  to  set  up  heaps  of  sioue.     'lliese  iii 
course  of  lime  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and 
even  to  be  worshipped.    The  stone  which  Jacob  anoint- 
ed and  set  up  at  Bethel  U  the  first  instance  on  teconl 
of  a  consecrated  pillar,  and  Voasiua  alleges  that,  at  an 
after-period,  it  became  an  object  of  worahip,  and  was 
conveyed  by  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  wbera  it  remained 
even  after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.    Ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  the  PhcEnicians  worshipped  Jacob's 
piUar;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  Sanchoiiialhoii,  that  they  had  their 
own  balgUa,OT  anointed  sloncj,  to  which  they  paid  di- 
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vine  honors.     These,  in  all  probability,  were  aerolite*, 
meteoric  stones,  as  indeed  appesn  to  be  indicated  in 

the  fact  that  Sancbonialhon  ttacei  their  oii^  to  Ura- 
nus, or  the  beavens.  Eusehiua  goe*  «o  far  as  to  alieg« 
that  then  stones  were  believed  to  have  souls,  and.  k- 
eordingly,  they  were  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency  ai 
'  sing  fit  exponents  of  the  will  of  Deity.  Herodian  re- 
LTs  to  a  stone  of  this  kind  as  t>eing  consecrBted  to  the 
in  under  the  name  of  Heliogabilus,  and  preserved  in 
temple  sacred  to  him  in  Syria,  "where,"  he  saya, 
there  stands  not  any  image  maila  with  bands,  a> 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  represeut  the  god, 
Dt  Cbere  is  a  very  large  sloiie,  ronnd  at  the  bottom, 
nd  terminating  in  a  point,  of  a  conical  fmm,  and  of  a 
black  color,  which  they  ssy  fell  down  from  Jupiter." 
nes  have  frequently  been  worshipped  by 
heathen  nations,  the  Druids,  et«.,  and  traces  of  the 
ptictice  are  even  yet  lo  be  found,— Gardner,  faifjb  of 
the  World,  s.  v.     »ee  Stosk. 

atoning  (ipD,  Ca-I  [Talmudic,  hbipD] ;  XtSdtiu, 
\iSo^\iui),  as  s  mode  of  capital  punishment,  was  oi^ 
doined  by  the  Mosaic  law  (see  the  Misbna,  SmJitdr. 
vii,  viii)'for  the  following  classes  of  criminals:  1.  All 
who  trenched  upon  the  hottot  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  idolaters 
(Lev.  XI,  2  i  Deiil.  xvii,  3  sq.)  and  enticers  to  idolatry 
(Kiii,Ssq.)|  all  bhupbemers  (Lev.  zxiv,  IDsq.;  comp. 
1  Kings  xxi,  10  sq.;  Acta  vi,  13;  vii,  SA  aq,).  Sabbath- 
breakers  (Numb.  XV,  32  sq.),  fortune-tellers  and  sooth- 
sayers (Lev.  xx,  27);  also  false  prophets  (Deut.xiii,  6; 
comp.  ver.  11;  Misbna,  Saaltrdr,  xi,  I);  in  fine,  ihoss 
who  bad  shared  in  anv  accursed  thing  (Josh,  vii,  25). 
See  Acci'RSEO.  2.  Notoriously  and  Incorrigibly  dia- 
obedient  sons  (Deut.  xxi,  is'sq.).  B.  Brides  whose 
lokensof  virginity  were  wanting  (xxii,  20  sq.);  and  so 
an  aflianced  woman  who  hid  complied  with  a  seducer, 
together  with  the  seducer  himself  (Ver.  28  sq.).  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  criminal  procedure  (Uistana,  iSmttttr. 
vii,  4),  the  same  penally  was  incurred  by  those  who 
cursed  their  pareiils,  or  had  sexual  eoimection  with 
their  mother  (or  slcp-mothcr),  or  dsugbter-in-lsw,  or 
with  a  beast.  In  the  Mosaic  statute  these  last  crimes 
are  classed  ti^elher  (Lev.  xx,  9  sq.),  but  no  special 
mode  of  execution  is  prescribed;  the  connection,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  In  stoning  (comp.  Ezek.  xvi,  40; 
xxiil,  47;  John  viii,  5).  Finally,  Moses  enacted  this 
punishment  in  one  case  for  sn  animal,  namdy,  one  Ihat 
had  been  the  meana  of  destroying  a  human  life  (Gxod. 
xxi,  28  sq. ;  Ihe  same  is  presumable  in  Lev.  xi,  IG  sq.). 

The  process  of  stoning  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
Bible;  it  only  appears  that  Ihe  place  of  execution  was 
onlude  Ihe  city  (Lev.  xxiv,  14;  Numb,  xv,  36;  1  Kings 
Txi,  10,  13;  Acts  vii,  U;  comp.  Uishna,  SanAtdr.  vi, 
t  sq.),and  that  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stone  upon 
the  culprit  (Deut.  vii,  7;  Acts  vii,  67  sqOiin  order  to  do 
which  thev  divested  themselves  of  their  outer  garments 
BO  as  to  have  the  freer  use  of  their  hands  (loc.  dl.).  The 
Talmudists  give  greater  details  as  to  Ilie  execution 
( Hishna,  SaiAalr.  vi,  S,  4 ;  comp.  Winer,  Chreitim. 
Talm.  p.  1  sq.  1  OOio,  [.tx.  Rahb.  p.  881  sq.).  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  offender,  if  of  the  male  sex,  was  whol- 
ly divested  of  clothing  down  lo  the  private  parts,  and 
if  of  the  female  sex,  both  before  and  behind;  and  then, 
after  being  raised  upon  a  scaffold  twice  as  high  as  a 
man,  was  thrown  down  backwards  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. If  he  was  thereby  killed,  the'penalty  thos  ful- 
filled upon  him  was  called  rc^nti,  impuliio;  but  if 
be  survived  this  shock,  it  became  the  duty  of  Iho  otber 
witness  to  cost  a  large  stone  (sec  Lighlfool,  Hor.  Ilrb, 
p. 420)  upon  Ihe  criminal's  heart;  and  if  this  were  not 
fatal,  the  byatandets  were  lo  fall  lo  sloning.  According 
to  some  nbhins  (as  Msimonides),  Ihe  condemned  msn 
was  treated  to  a  bilter  draught  (wine  mingled  with 
myrrh  or  gall),  in  order  to  stupefy  htm.  See  Ciittol- 
FlxtoN.  How  much  of  these  details  is  of  ancient  or- 
igin it  ia  impDsaibie  to  determine.    The  precipitation 
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of  the  culprit  may  btve  arisen  from  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  Exod.  xix,  13  (see  B.  Micbaelis,  in  Vott's  Syl- 
log^  iv,  186) ;  but  this  is  improbable,  and  the  allegations 
against  this  Talmudical  mode  of  lapidation  (Heinti  /)t#- 
•arU  p.  145  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  Crit.  p.  584)  are  with- 
out weight.  Moreover,  stoning  was  a  frequent  resort 
of  a  mob  (a  very  old  practice,  Exod.  viii,  26 ;  xvii,  4), 
in  order  to  avenge  itself  on  the  spot  upon  such  as  bad 
excited  popular  ill-will  (1  Sam.  xxx,  6;  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
21 ;  2  Mace  i,  16 ;  Matt,  xxi,  85 ;  Luke  xx,  6 ;  John  x, 
81  SQ.;  xi,  8;  Acts  v,  26;  2  Cor.  xi,  25;  Josephus,  Ani. 
xiv,  X  1 ;  xvi,  10, 6 ;  War,  ii,  1,  3 ;  19,  5 ;  Life,  13, 58), 
even  among  the  Jewish  [and  heathen]  populace  in  for- 
eign cities  (Acts  xiv,  5,  19).  It  was  likewise  resorted 
to  by  the  Greek  rabble  (Herod,  ix,  5 ;  Thucyd.  v,  60 ; 
Pausan.  viii,  5,  8;  i£liau.  Var,  HUt,  v,  19;  Curtius,  vii, 
2,  1;  see  Wachsmuth,  Hdlen,  AlUrih,  ii,  790  sq.),  al- 
though the  legitimate  practice  of  stoning  occurs  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  e.  Macedonians  (Curtius,  vi,  11, 38 ;  SchoL 
ad  Eurip.  Orut,  p.  432);  so  among  the  Spaniards 
(Strabo,  iii,  155)  and  Persians  (Ctesias,  Fragm.  c  45, 
50) ;  even  the  provincial  officers  used  this  punishment 
(against  the  Jews)  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  542).  B.  Michaelis 
adduces  an  example  among  the  Germans  in  the  Middle 
Ages  {Dt  JudicUi  Ptmitque  Capit.  §  6).  See,  generally, 
Carpzov,  Appar,  Crit,  p.  583  sq. ;  Seldcn,  Jus  Nat,  et 
Geni,  p.  534  sq. ;  Ring,  De  Lapidatione  IlebrtBor.  (Frcf. 
1716).— Winer,  it,  521  sq.    See  Pukishmekt. 

Stool,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  a  seat  for  aco- 
lytes, servers,  and  attendant  clerks  in  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

STOOL  OF  Rbpentaiicb,  an  elevated  seat  in  a  Scot- 
tish Church,  on  which  persons  were  formeriy  compelled 
to  sit  as  a  punishment  for  having  committed  certain  of 
the  deadly  sins. 

Stoole,  an  old  form  of  Stool  (q.  v.). 

Stools.  The  word  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  at 
Exod.  i,  16  (t3t*3taM,  cUmdyim)  is  the  dual  of  "i^M,  dbm, 
usually  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  *{!1K,  iben,  a  stone, 
and  in  this  form  only  occurs  there  and  in  Jer.  xviii,  3. 
In  the  latter  passage  it  undeniably  means  a  potter's 
wheel  [see  Pottbr]  ;  but  what  it  denotes  in  the  former, 
or  how  to  reconcile  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  lat- 
ter text  any  interpretation  which  can  be  assigned  to  it 
in  the  former,  is  a  question  which  (see  RoseumUllcr,  ad 
loc,^  has  mightily  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  critics  and  philologers.  The  meaning  appears  to 
have  been  doubtful  even  of  old,  and  the  ancient  ver- 
sions are  much  at  variance.  The  Sept.  evades  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  general  expression  ^av  iSwi  wpbc  rtp 
riKTttv,  "  when  they  are  about  to  be  delivered,"  and  is 
followed  by  the  Yulg.,  *<£t  partus  tempus  advenerit;" 
but  our  version  is  more  definite, and  has  ''and  see  them 
upon  the  stools,**  This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  the 
word  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  pregnant  wom- 
en. The  usages  of  the  East  do  not,  however,  acquaint 
us  with  any  such  utensil,  the  employment  of  which,  in- 
deed, is  not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  manners  of 
ancient  times.  Others,  therefore,  suppose  the  word  to 
denote  stone  or  other  bathing-troughs,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  lave  new-born  infanta.  This  conjecture  is  so 
far  probable  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to  obey  the 
loyid  mandate,  could  then  destroy  the  child  without 
check  or  observation.  Accordingly,  this  interpretation 
is  preferred  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.  "pH),  quoting 
in  illustration  Th^venot  (/tin,  ii,  98),  who  states  *'  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
that  power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  cause  the  male  children 
of  their  female  relations  to  be  destroyed  in  the  stone 
bathing- troughs  in  which  newly  bom  chUdren  are 
laved."  The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  custom,  but  its  application  to  the  case  in 
view.    ProC  Lee  treats  the  precedinc  opinions  with  lit- 


tle ceremony,  and  decides  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
Sept.  and  other  ancient  versions,  none  of  which,  ss  he 
remarks,  say  anything  about  wash'pots,  stools,  or  the 
like.  He  then  gives  reasons  for  understanding  the 
command  of  Pharaoh  thus :  "  Observe,  look  carefully  on 
the  two  occasions  (i.  e.  in  which  either  a  male  or  female 
child  is  bom).  If  it  be  a  sou,  then,*"  etc— Kitto.  Still 
others  (as  Knobel,  MUhlau,  etc)  prefer  the  explanation 
of  Ibn-Gaanadh,  Jos.  Kimchi,  and  Parchon,  that  the 

word  signifies  the  utetits  (from  i^3a)  or  the  female /»• 

denda  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  parts  to  the  genera- 
tive power  of  the  potter's  wheel),  i.  e.  '^  when  ye  obaerre 
the  ohnayim  of  the  Hebrew  women,"  at  the  moment  of 
parturition.  But  this  interpretation  seems  even  moie 
strained  than  thfc  preceding  ones.  As  the  sex  could 
only  be  discovered  by  inspecting  the  child  itself,  the 
word  probably  refers  to  this  directly,  either  in  the  seiue 
of  testiculi,  or  from  the  radical  import  of  "{IM,  which  is 
to  separate,  L  e.  distinguish  (see  Meier,  in  the  Stitd,  u. 
KriL  1842,  p.  1050).  See  the  Magaz,JUr  bibL  IJt.i, 
28;  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1834,  i,  81,  626;  KraO,  De  Pietaie 
Obstetricum  (Jen.  1744).     See  Midwife. 

Stope,  or  Stoppe.    See  SroiTr. 

Btopford,  William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Irehind,  July  9, 
1809.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  gave  evidence  of  con- 
version. He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1827,  and 
in  1833  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  He  occupied  very  many  important  ap- 
pointments, and  labored  in  them  faithfully  and  with 
success.  He  died  June  25,  1852.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1853,  p.  211. 

Storax  occurs  only  in  Ecdus.  xxiv,  15,  as  a  ren- 
dering of  OTOKrii,  stacte*  *'I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalatbus,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant 
odor  like  the  best  m3mrh,  as  galbanum,  and  onyx,  and 
sweet  storax,  and  as  the  fume  of  frankincense  in  the  tab- 
emade."  In  Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  Aquila  renders  r^C), 
''spiceiy,"  by  oHfpa^,  as  also  in  xliii,  11,  where  he  is 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  Sweet  storax  is  mentioned  br 
various  Greek  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
that  of  Dioscorides.  Several  kinds  of  it  were  known, 
varying  chiefly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained  or 
the  degree  of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  subject- 
ed. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in  commerce.  It 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
called  styrax  officinale  by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
orange.  Storax  was  and  is  still  much  esteemed,  both 
as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical  properties.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  some  benzoic  add. 
It  has  a  grateful  balsamic  odor,  which  no  doubt  made  it 
valued  in  ancient  times.— Kitto.    See  Spice. 

Btorch,  Nicholas,  founder  of  the  religions  doctrines 
of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stolberg,  Saxonr, 
about  1490,  and  was  therefore  a  young  man  when  Luther 
commenced  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  went  much  further  than  Luther  in  proscribing  an- 
cient authorities,  for  he  denounced  all  external  docu- 
ments and  traditions  whatsoever,  and,  accepting  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  renounce  the 
study  of  literature  and  theology,  and  trust  to  the  spirit 
of  God  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  He  insisted, 
also,  on  the  necessity  of  rebaptism  when  that  ceremony 
had  been  performed  in  infancy,  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  an  act  of  faith  and  could  not  otherwise  be  vslid. 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  could  tolerate  these  doctrines, 
and  they  became  still  more  hateful  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many when  political  ends  and  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munity of  goods  were  associated  with  them.  For  yesn 
previous  the  poor  half-starved  and  half-naked  serfs  of 
Germany  hadiieen  accustomed  to  assemble  in  great  nam- 
bcrs,  and,  with  '*  Bread  and  Cheese"  inscribed  on  theii 
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bflnnera,  had  threatened  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Storch  gained  many  proeelytes 
in  Suabia^  Thuringia,eic,  which  fact  led  to  much  blood* 
shed ;  and  at  length  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  Luther,  banished  their  spiritual  guide, 
in  addition  to  executing  their  political,  in  the  person  of 
Honzer,  in  1525.  Storch  was  a  man  of  the  most  ami- 
able disposition ;  but  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day 
deny  all  connection  with  his  party,  to  avoid  the  odium 
belonging  to  these  scenes  of  Xurbulence.  He  died  in  his 
retreat  at  Munich  in  15S0. 

Storchenau,  Sioismund,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  1731  at  Hollenburg.  In  1747  he  joineil  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Vienna  on 
philosophy,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  the  principles  of  modem  philosophy.  When 
his  order  was  abolished  he  retired  to  Klagenfurt,  where 
he  died  in  1797.  He  wrote,  IntUtuUonet  Logica  et  Meta- 
phytica  (Vienna,  1769-71): — Philosophy  of  RHiffion 
(Augsb.  1773-^1, 7  vols.).  See  Regtntburger  Conversa- 
iumt-Lexikonf  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Store.    See  Dkpobit. 

Store-city  (nidStp^  *^*^9,  ir  mukenSih,  cUy  of 
magazine»j  1  Kings  ix,  19;  2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4; 
xvii,  12;  *Hreasure-city,"  Exod.  i,  11;  "store -house," 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  28),  a  place  of  deposit,  or  entrepot,  for 
merchandise.    See  Stoue-uouse. 

Store-houBe  (^^"^K,  oudr,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25; 
Psa.  xxxiii,  7 ;  MaL  iii,  10,  a  treasury,  as  elsewhere  usu- 
ally rendered;  QDK,  cudm^  a  recepiaeie  for  provisions, 
Dent,  xxviii,  8 ;  **  bara,*^  Prov.  iii,  10 ;  the  modem  mat" 
murdt,  usually  underground  in  the  East ;  D^ISfi^p,  fnaa- 
bus,  Jer.  1,  26,  a  granary;  21330^,  misiendhj  a  maya- 
tine,  Exod.  i,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxxii,  28;  elsewhere  *' store- 
city  ;"  Taftiiov,  Luke  xii,  24  i  Ecclus.  xxix,  12,  elsewhere 
**  closet").  According  to  Gen.  xli,  48, 49,  Joseph  built 
store-houses  in  Egypt,  in  which  he  laid  np  the  super- 
abundance of  com  against  the  years  of  dearth.  From 
the  monuments  we  Team  that  such  store-houses  were 
common.  The  form  of  one  of  those  ancient  granaries 
is  exhibited  in  a  painting  of  the  tomb  of  Rotei  at  Beni- 
llasfan.    It  consists  of  a  double  range  of  stractures  re- 
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sembling  ovens,  built  of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the 
top  and  a  shutter  in  the  side.  A  flight  of  stairs  gives 
access  to  the  top  of  these  receptacles,  into  which  the 
grain,  measured  and  noted,  is  poured  till  they  are  full. 
The  mode  of  emptying  them  was  to  open  the  shutter  in 
the  side.     See  Gramart. 

Stork  (M^^P^  chasiddh ;  translated  indifferently 
by  the  SepL  daiSa,  tiroif/,  ipw^ioCf  ircXccav ;  Vulg.  he- 
radio,  herodius,  milvus;  A.V.  "stork,"  except  in  Job 
xxxix,  13,  where  it  is  translated  "wing"  ["stork"  in 
the  marg.];  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  this  passage).  See  Ostrich.  (In  the 
following  account  we  chiefly  follow  the  articles  found 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith). 


I.  JdenHJSeaUon  of  the  Scriptural  AUusions,  —  Th^ 
SepL  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  the  stork  under 
the  Hebrew  term  H'l'^pll,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
have  missed  the  obvious  rendering  of  wtXapyoCt  or  have 
adopted  in  two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  original  daiia  (whence,  no  doubt,  Hesych.  date,  c7- 
Soc  hpv'iov).  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  stork  must  have  been  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by  the  Sept., 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew  term  is  derived  from 
the  root  *1Dn,  whence  *TDn,  "  kindness,"  from  the  ma- 

temal  and  filial  affection  of  which  this  bird  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  type. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stork,  the  Ciconia  alba  and 
the  C.  nigra.  In  Egypt  the  two  species  collectively 
are  called  anaseh,  the  white,  more  particularly,  belari; 
in  Arabic  zakid,  zadig  (?),  abuhist,  heklek,  hegleg,  and 
haji  lugtug,  the  three  last  mentioned  expressmg  the  pe- 
culiar clatter  which  storks  make  with  their  bills,  and 
haji,  or  pilgrim,  denoting  their  migratory  habits.  This 
quality  several  of  the  Western  names  likewise  indicate, 
while  our  word  stork,  albeit  the  Greek  oropyti  implies 
natural  affection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian,  Lettish, 
and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  presumed  originally 
to  have  been  stor  eger,  L  e.  migrating  heron,  with  which 
the  Greek  agrees  in  sound  but  has  no  afiinity  of  mean- 
ing, though  it  corroborates  the  interpretation  of  chati" 
dah  in  the  Hebrew,  similarly  implying  affection,  piety, 
mercy,  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  from  a  belief, 
general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  the  attachment  of 
these  birds  to  each  other ;  of  the  young  towards  the  old, 
and  of  the  parents  towards  their  young.  But  the  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  modems,  in 
cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished  while  endeav- 
oring to  save  her  progeny.  This  occurred  in  the  great 
fire  at  Delft,  and  more  recently  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  where,  a  fir-tree  with  a  stork's  nest  in  it  being  set 
on  fire  by  a  howitzer-shell,  the  female  made  repeated 
efforts  to  extricate  her  young,  and,  at  length,  as  in  the 
other  case,  was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without, 
therefore,  admitting  the  exaggerated  reports  or  the  pop- 
ular opinions  of  the  East  respecting  the  stork,  enough 

is  shown  to  justify  the  identi- 
fication of  chasidah  with  that 
bird,  notwithstanding  that 
some  learned  commentators 
have  referred  the  word  to  her- 
on, and  to  several  other  birds, 
though  none  upon  investiga- 
tion are  found  to  unite  in  the 
samedegree  the  qualities  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  species  in 
Lev.  xi,  19 ;  Deut.  xiv,  18 ;  Job 
xxxix,  18;  Psa.  civ,  17;  Jer. 
viii,  7 ;  Zech.  v,  9. 

Agysff  the  Russian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Mer- 
rick, does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  Esthouian  aigr,  or  aigro,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  aigel,  Da- 
nish hegre,  Italian  and  Provencal  arione,  aigron,  de- 
nominations of  the  common  heron,  are  from  the  same 
source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  in  the  great  North- 
em  family  of  languages,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  solitary  examples  in  vocabiUaries  so  remote  from 
each  other.    Of  the  smaller-sized,  more  solitary,  black 
stork,  no  mention  need  be  made  in  this  place,  because 
it  is  evidently  not  the  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
writers. 

U.  Description  and  Habits, — 1.  Generally, — Storks 
are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the  crane,  measur- 
ing only  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  toes,  and  nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of 
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tbo  tail.  They  have  &  stout,  pointed,  and  nthra  tang 
bill,  which,  together  with  their  long  legs,  ii  of  «  bright 
scarlet  color ;  the  (oca  are  paitially  webbed,  the  oailtat 
the  extremiliea  Bat,  and  but  little  pointed  bejond  the 
tips  of  the  Juinle.  The  orbila  am  blackiah,  but  the 
whole  bird  is  white,  with  the  esctplion  of  a  few  scapu- 
lan,  the  greater  wing-covers,  and  alt  the  quUls,  which 
are  deep  black  {  thoe  arc  doubly  Kslloped  nut,  Kith 
tboae  nesresl  the  body  almost  as  long  aa  the  veiy  fote- 
most  in  Che  wing.  This  is  a  proviaion  of  nature  en- 
abling the  bird  more  eflectually  to  siiatain  its  after- 
weight  in  the  ait— a  faculty  exceedingly  imporlaiit  lo 
iu  TDDda  of  flight,  with  its  long  neck  and  longer  legs 
equally  stretched  out,  and  rery  neceaury  to  ■  migrat- 
ing species  be1iei-ed  to  fly  without  alighting  from  the 
Lower  Rhine,  or  even  from  the  vidnily  of  Straibnrg,  to 
Africi,  and  to  the  DelU  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is 
perTornied  in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in  single 
or  hi  double  columns,  uniting  in  ■  point  lo  cleare  the 
air;  but  their  departure  is  seldom  seen,  becauae  they 
generally  start  iu  the  night;  they  always  rise  wil 
clapping  wings,  ascending  with  surprising  rapidity  oi 
of  human  sight,  and  aniviag  at  their  aauthera  destin 
tion  as  if  by  enchanlnienC  Here  they  reside  until  the 
bit  days  of  March,  when  (hey  again  depart  for  the 
north,  but  more  leisurely  and  less  congregated.  A  fael- 
iag  of  attachment,  not  wigJiDut  superstition,  procores 
them  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  countries,  and 
nation  of  tbcir  utility  still  protects  them  iu  Switzei 
land,  Western  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Holland, 
where  they  may  be  seen  (at  Middelhurg)  walking  with 
perfect  campoaura  in  ■  crowded  vegetable  -  market. 
Storks  build  their  nests  in  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  but  seem  to  prefer  lofty  old  buildings 
lowers,  and  ruini:  there  are  always  several  localeii  or 
the  (ops  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepolis;  and  they 
often  obstruct  the  mueaiitia  by  nestling  in  their 
about  the  summits  of  the  minarets  which  these  sprranCs 
of  the  mosquea  must  ascend  to  call  the  congregati 
prayer.  Seveml  moilem  writers  still  assert  the  filial 
affection  of  young  storks,  which  they  describe  as  assist- 
ing their  aged  parents  when  they  cannot  anylongerfly 
with  Tigor,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable  lo 
provide  for  tliemselves.  Without  entirely  rejecting  the 
fact  of  affeclinnate  letslions  among  these  birds,  it  mi 
be  remarked  that  storks  live  to  a  good  old  age ;  and 
they  have  a  brood  (sometimes  two)  every  year,  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  takes  charge  of  the  decn  '' 
parents?  It  cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  si 
cient  strength,  nor  those  of  preceding  years,  which 
no  longer  in  their  company.    Dcaiilea,  the  weaker  bj 

ured  that  much  of  this  belief  is  deiived  from  a  fact 
which  travellers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing, though  they  could  not  distinguiah  whether  the 
flight  was  complwed  of  cranes  or  storks?  On  sn  exceed- 
ingly stormy  day,  when  Iheir  southward  course  has 
been  suddenly  opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  may  be  seen 
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evalion,  and  changing  their  worn-out  leader; 
bird,  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear,  is  dcar- 

laat,  who  quit  their  stations  as  if  to  help  him  to  reach 
the  wake  of  the  line.  With  regard  to  the  snake-eat- 
ing habits  of  the  species,  Ilie  marabnu,  or  ndjulant-bird 
of  India,  often  classed  with  storks,  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  devourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  (be 
common  peacock,  and  that  domestic  fowls  are  active 
deslrovers  of  the  young  of  reptiles  may  be  observed 
even  in  England,  where  they  carry  off  and  devour  small 
vipers.  The  chief  resort,  however,  of  storks,  for  above 
hair  the  year,  is  in  climates  where  serpents  do  not 
abound  ;  and  ihcy  seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs, 
loads,  newts,  and  lizards,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  being  reganled  Bs  unclean  (perhaps  no  bird 
sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  by  the  Hebrew  law). 
Storks  feed  also  ou  Setd-mice;  but  they  do  not  appear 
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relish  tat^  though  they  break  tbeii  boiK*  by  repeat- 
ed blows  of  their  bills. 

2.  DiiliiictiTrlg.— The  white  aloik  (Cutmia  alba,  L.) 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  conspicuous  of  land  hiidt. 
standing  nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wiugi 
and  its  bright-red  beak  and  legs  coDlnsling  finely  wuli 
(be  pure  white  of  tu  plumage  (Zech.  i-,  0, "  Tbey  hid 
wings  like  (be  wings  of  a  atoik").   It  is  placed  by  lut- 


bich  it  bis  Hoe 


spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the  Knik  ftedi  «i 
flih  and  reptiles,  especially  on  (he  latter.  In  the  iHiil- 
borhoodof  man  it  readily  devours  all  kinds  ofoffi]  mJ 
garbage.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed inibc 
list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  li,  19; 
Dent,  xiv,  18). ■  The  range  of  Ihe  while  stork  eit(mU 
over  the  whde  of  Europe,  except  the  British  itiH, 

Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Bimah. 

Tbc  black  elork  (Ciconiu  ttigra,  L.),  tbongh  1» 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  dialriliDlel, 
but  has  a  more  easterly  rsnge  than  its  congener.  BMli 
species  are  very  numeruus  in  Palestine— the  white  eiirt 
being  universally  distributed,  generally  in  pairs,  oro 
the  whole  country;  the  black  stork  living  in  Ivge  fiorb 
aflcr  the  fashion  of  herons,  in  Ihe  loote  secluded  t»l 
marshy  districts,  Tristram  met  with  a  Bock  of  "p- 
warda  of  fifty  black  storlu  feeding  near  the  wntibim 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundant  br  ik 
Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  while  stork  is  so  nuian- 
ous  as  to  be  gregarious,  and  in  the  awamps  roaixl  Ite 
waters  of  UeroDL 

8.  Social  Character  and  TradUional  Jit/eraat.- 
While  the  black  etork  is  never  found  about  building 
hut  prefers  marshy  places  in  Ibieata,  and  bteadi  on  ibe 
tops  of  the  kiftiest  trees,  where  it  beapa  up  its  as|ili 
nest  far  from  Ihe  haunts  of  man,  the  white  stork  at- 
taches itself  to  him,  and  for  the  service  which  it  rea- 
ders in  the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  leipovil  '*l 
ofTsl  has  been  repaid  from  the  eariieac  times  by  proIK- 
tion  and  reverence.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  ihc 

llolhnd,  iu  the  vills):eB  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  biiun 
of  .S.i  no  and  Tunis  it  may  be  seen  stalking  ftnw|j' 
among  the  crowd,  and  woe  betide  the  stranger  dtlier  in 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molnt  it. 
Thedaimof  Ihe  stork  to  protection  seems  loha«  beta 
equally  recognised  by  the  ancients^  Sempr.  RufM  "^ 
first  ventured  to  bring  young  stocks  lo  table,  gained  tte 
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folloiring  (pigruD,  oo  tba  failure  of  bii  cindiditura  for 
the  pnelorabip : 

"Quiuqninii  «t  doobni  cligidtlor  Plincii 

SiiffrnElDnini  poncla  lion  inllt  acpwm. 

Clcuunirani  piipDlu  nllDa  al  murtam," 

Hnran  oonlcmptiwuily  alludea  to  Ihe  ume  •acrilege 

"TDloqnccknnUiildii, 
Donee  r.«iincLi>rducDl[prBl»riD>"(£I>t  II,  >,4>K 
Pliny  {llul.  A'o(.  x,  21)  IcUa  Us  that  in  Thcnily  it  ww 
a  cipiijil  crime  to  kill  a  work,  and  tbat  tbiy  ware 
thus  voliHil  equalij  wilh  buman  lire  in  conaequenc*  of 
their  warrare  aeaioit  lerpentB.  They  were  not  leaa 
honored  in  EgypU  It  it  uid  that  at  Fez,  in  Uoracco, 
Ibere  is  an  cadowed  bospiul  Tor  tbe  purpose  of  auiu- 
iog  and  nurting  sick  cranes  and  stortin,  and  of  burying 
Ibem  when  dead.  The  tiarocaini  bold  that  atorki  are 
human  beinga  in  that  furm  from  aonie  diaunt  islandt 
(Me  note  to  Brown'a  faaii  fpid.  iii,  27,  8).  The 
Turks  in  Syria  point  to  Ihe  etork  as  a  true  follower  of 
lelim,  from  the  preference  he  alwaya  ibowi  for  the 
Ttirkisb  and  Arab  over  the  Christian  quarten.    For 


ever,  there  may  be  two  other 

rsasona— the  greater  arr 

ount  of  offal  to  be  found  about 

tbe  Moalem  houses,  and 

the  perseculiona  sulTereU  from 

the  acepLical  Greeks,* 

o  ivb  tbe  neats,  and  show  none 

of  the  gentle  eouaidera 

on  towards  tbe  lower  animab 

e  Turkish  character,    Strick- 

]t«H3l>-^  and  Paper, 

ii,22T)»Ul«athatiti«ui<lto 

have  quite  deserted  Greece  since  the  expulsion  of  its 

Motaamniedan  proteclo 

oik.    Similarly  the  rooka  were 

said  to  be  do  attached 

J)  tbe  old  resime  that  most  of 

e  clearing  of  most  of  the  fine 

old  timber  which  used 

o  surround  llie  cbateaux  of  the 

As  already  nolcil,  the  derivation  of  n"l"On  points  (o 
the  parental  and  filial  attachment  of  wbicb  the  stork 
aeenis  to  have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  lees 
than  the  Gretki  and  Bomana.  Ii  was  believed  that 
the  young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themMlves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in  old 
age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among  the  Latins 
"aviapia."  (See  L«bumua,in  Petronius  Arbiter;  Aris- 
totle, /«»/.  Aaim.\x,H;  and  Hiny,  I/Ut. Xal. x, 32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  returning  to 
the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  fouinhition  fr.r  the 
notion  that  the  etork  so  far  diflera  from  other  birds  as 
to  recngniae  its  parents  aAer  it  baa  beeonw  mature; 
but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning  year  after  year 
to  tbe  same  spot  there  ii  no  question.  Unless  when 
molested  by  man,  aiorks'  neats  all  over  the  world  are 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  for  generations  on  tbe  same 
^te,  and  in  Holbind  the  same  individuals  bave  been 
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Few  migratory  birds  ira  iDore  punctual  to  the  ^UM 
of  their  reappeannce  tlian  the  white  atork,  or,  at  least, 
from  ila  familiarity  and  conapicuousneaa,  its  migratioos 
bave  been  more  accurately  noted.  "The  stork  in  tbe 
heaven  knowcth  her  appointed  limes"  (see  Virgil, 
Gmrg.  ii,  319,  and  Fetron.  Sul.).  Plin?  sutca  that  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  Asia  Uinor  after  the  middle  of  August. 
This  is  probably  a  slight  error,  as  I  be  ordinary  date  of 
its  anival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  its  arriral  from  1820  to  iai7.  The  earliest  date 
was  March  2S,  and  the  latest  April  12  (KjaerboUing, 
Dafounti  Fi/glt,jk36i).  In  Palestine  it  bos  been  ob- 
serve.! to  arrive  on  March  22.  Immense  flocks  of  storki 
may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during 
winter,  and  some  few  Ikrtherwest,  in  the  Saharsi  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  migrate  vtry  far  south,  unless, 
indeed,  the  birds  that  are  seen  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December  be  tbe  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emit* 
is  that  caused  by  tbe  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  man- 
dibles, well  expressed  by  the  epithet  "erotalistria"  in 
Fctron.(quancporaXri:w,  to  rattle  Ihecastaneta).  From 

hy  Pliny,  "  Sunt  qui  ciconiia  non  inesse  linguas  confll- 

Some  nnneceasary  ditBcully  has  been  raised  respect- 
ing the  expresMon  in  I>sa.ciT,  17,  "  Aafor  the  stork,  tbo 
fii-trces  are  her  bouse."  In  the  West  of  Europe  the 
home  of  Ifae  stork  is  connected  wilh  Ihe  dwellings  of 
man ;  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle  is  mentally  ano- 
ciated  with  the  moat  aublimc  scenea  in  natore,  so,  to  the 
trsveller  at  least,  is  the  stork  villi  Ihe  mine  of  mas'a 
noblest  works.  Amid  the  desdalion  of  his  fallen  cilies 
Ihroughout  Eaotem  liuiope  ami  the  classic  portions  of 
Asia  and  ArTica,wearesure  to  meet  with  them  surmount- 
ing his  temples,  his  thratrta,  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  Ihe  only 
tall  piece  of  rain  in  the  plain  of  Jcricbo ;  they  are  Ihe 
only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Bieliinl  C<cur-de-Iion 
at  i.ydda-.  and  thev  gaze  on  the  plain  of  Sbaion  from 
the  lofty  lower  of  Ramleh  (the  ancient  Arimatbea).    So 

at  Nebi  Mousseh.  And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the 
senlrt'  shared  the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jeuvel 
with  Ihe  cherished  atorka.  But  the  instinct  of  Ihe  stork 
aeems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  csnspicuoua 
spot  he  can  And  where  hia  huge  neat  may  be  supported; 


ced  for  r 


,    That 
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ment  of  Ihe  sti 
many  occasions.  The  above-mentioned  tale  of  the 
Btork  at  thebuniingiif  Ihe  town  of  Delft  has  often  been 
repealed,  and  seems  corroborated  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. The  name  of  the  bird  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
cxpiesiive  of  the  same  fact.  Ita  watchfulness  over  iia 
young  is  unremitting,  and  often  shown  in  a  somewhat 
droll  manner.  Tristraui  was  once  in  camp  near  an  old 
mined  tower  In  the  plain  of  Zana,  south  of  Ihe  Atlas, 
where  a  pair  of  storks  hid  their  nest.  The  four  ywuig 
might  often  be  seen  from  ■  little  distance,  surveying 
the  prospect  from  their  lonely  height;  but  whenever 
any  of  the  human  party  happcncil  to  stroll  neat  the 
tower,  one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and.  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its  foot 
gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to  hold 
them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  bad  passcil, 
snapping  ita  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming  a  grotesque 
air  of  indifference  and  unconsciousness  of  there  being 
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neglect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him  with  abun- 
dance of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a  solitary  arch  the 
most  secure  position  for  his  nest;  but  where  neither 
towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  select 
a  tail  tree,  as  both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other 
birds  must  have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the 
artificial  conveniences  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their 
natural  places  of  nidification.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  clifb,  on  trees,  or 
even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron,  which  gen- 
erally associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  buUds 
in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on  bushes.  It  is  there- 
fore needless  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely 
perching  on  trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous 
in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now;  but  the 
number  of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer, 
and  it  would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does 
not  frequent  trees  in  South  Judtea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several  trav- 
ellers |  and  Tristram  remarks  that,  while  he  has  nev- 
er seen  the  nest  except  on  towers  or  pillars  in  that 
land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Mo- 
rocco was  on  a  tree.  Yarro  {Re  Ruttiea,  iii,  5)  observes, 
'^Advenae  volucres  pullos  faciunt,  tn  agro  ciconia,  in 
tecto  hirundincs."  All  modem  authorities  give  in- 
stances of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh 
near  Chalons-sur-Marne  (Om^Europ,  ii,  153).  Kjaer- 
boUing  makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Killson  also  as  to  Sweden.  BHdeker  observes 
^  that  in  Germany  the  white  stork  builds  in  the  gables, 
etc.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of  poplarB  and  the 
strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches 
together  with  twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the 
flat  surface  with  straw,  moss,  and  feathers"  {Eier  Eur, 
pL  xxxvi). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has 
never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building  upon 
trees.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two  (Harmer*s  Ohs, 
iii,  323).  Of  either,  however,  the  expression  may  be 
taken  literally  that  "  the  fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for 
the  stork." 

III.  Littrature, — The  classical  descriptions  may  be 
found  in  Aristot.  Amm.  ix,  18  [14  ed.  Schneid.] ;  Solin. 
53 ;  iGlian.  A  mm,  iii,  23 ;  Pliny,  H.  N,  x,  16, 28.  Modem 
authorities  are,  Bochart,  ffieroz.  iii,  85  sq. ;  Oedmann, 
SammL  v,  58  sq. ;  Kitto,  PicL  Bible,  note  on  Lev.  xi,  19 
Phys,  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  405  sq. ;  Tristram,  Nat,  Hist,  of 
the  Bible,  p.  242  sq.;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  p.  478  sq. ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  503  sq.;  and  most  books 
of  Oriental  travel    See  Bird. 

Stork,  Charles  Augustus  G.,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  born  near  Helmstsldt,  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
June  16, 1764,  and  was  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  the  University  of  HelmstSdt  in  1782,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1785  became  tutor 
to  the  children  of  a  nobleman  in  Hadenburg.  After  a 
year  he  became  teacher  in  a  family  near  Bremen,  where 
he  stayed  for  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  a  field  of 
labor  in  America.  His  ordination  soon  took  place,  and 
lie  sailed  for  this  country,  arriving  June  27, 1788.  On 
his  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
three  congregations — Salisbury  (where  he  took  up  his 
abode),  the  Organ,  and  Pine  churches.  He  also  estab- 
lished other  congregations  in  Rowan,  Lincoln,  and  Ca- 
barras  counties,  and  paid  visits  to  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  were  without 
ministers.  His  death  occurred  March  29, 1831.  Mr. 
Stork  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eloquent  and  effective  preacher  in  the 
German  language.  His  library  was  bequeathed  in  part 
to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  C.  He  was  always,  when  present,  chosen  president 
of  the  synod.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Avter.  Pul- 
pit, ix,  88. 


Storks,  Lbvt,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epiaco- 
pal  Church,  was  bora  at  Milford,  Del.,  Dec  U,  1796,  bat 
was  brought  up  in  Salisbury,  Md.  He  was  received  oo 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  .Conference  in  1824  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1850,  but  in  1851  resumed  his 
labors,  continuing  in  them  until  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  Oct.  1, 1853.  The  private  life  of  Mr.  Storks,  his 
social  intercourse,  his  public  ministry',  were  all  calculated 
to  impress  the  conviction  that  he  had  exalted  concep- 
tions of  Christian  dignity  and  ministerial  responsibiliir. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1854,  p.  84L 

Storr,  GoTTLOB  Christian,  doctor  of  theologr, 
professor  of  divinity  at  TBbingen,  consistorial  counsel- 
lor, and  first  minister  to  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  was  bom 
at  Stuttgart  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in  1805. 
The  labors  of  Storr  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  man  to  stem  the  tidb  of  ne- 
ology, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  deluge  Ger- 
many. Vexed  with  the  wild  and  baseless  speculations 
of  the  Rationalists,  he  early  determined  to  build  his 
faith  on  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  and  in  his  early  yooth 
devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  to  its  exclusi\*e  study. 
Thus  he  became  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  sa  the  Ek- 
mentary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  by  him  and  Flatt, 
translated  into  Englbh  by  Prof.  Scbmucker,  abundant- 
ly shows.  Other  works  of  Storr,  of  great  value,  and 
eminently  subsidiary  to  his  great  purpose  of  recalling 
the  educated  mind  of  Germany  to  the  {ooper  stody 
and  just  estimate  of  revelation,  are,  Commetdarn  m 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — Treatise  en  the  True  Oh- 
Ject  ofChrisfs  Death:— On  the  Object  of  the  Etaigd- 
ical  History,  and  the  Epistles  of  John:  —New  Defence 
of  the  Revdation  of  John: — and  Opvscula  Aeadmice, 
several  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  the  Priaeetct 
Repertory,  etc  He  also  helped  to  advance  Hebrew 
learning  by  his  Observations  pertaining  to  HdnrewAnal' 
ogy  and  Syntax, 

Storr  Junkare,  in  Lapp  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  who  was  highly  venerated  becao« 
those  pursuits  aflTorded  the  principal  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  peoples  of  the  frozen  North.  Storr  was  probably 
the  only  divinity  whose  worship  was  in  any  degree 
general ;  that  of  other  gods  being  restricted,  in  each 
case,  to  a  single  family  or  clan,  as  a  rule.  Bough  stones 
were  brought  into  something  of  artistic  shape,  and  tvere 
erected  to  serve  as  images  of  this  God.  When  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  him,  it  was  customary  to  smear  the 
image  with  the  blood.— VoUmcr,  Worierb, d,  MjfihoLs.y' 

StorrB,  Charles  Backus,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Longmeadow,  Maaa.,  ^J 
15, 1794.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  prirate- 
ly,  and  at  Munson  Academy ;  was  a  member  of  Prince- 
ton College,  but  did  not  graduate,  owing  to  ill-health; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytery 
in  1818 ;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1820,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  South  Carolina. 
where  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Charles- 
ton Congregational  Association,  Feb.  2, 1821 ;  was  occu- 
pied as  a  missionary  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  fur  a  year  and  a  half,  when  iU-bealth  again 
compelled  him  to  rest;  was  stationed  from  1822  to  18*28 
as  a  missionary  at  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage, 
where  he  gathered  and  built  up  a  large  church;  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College  in  1828,  and  the  presidency  in  1831. 
He  died  Sept,  15, 1883.  The  only  production  of  Mr. 
Storrs's  pen  was  his  Address  on  the  Occasion  ofhUlit- 
duction  to  the  Presidenqf  of  the  Western  Reserve  College 
(1831).  He  was  possessed  of  rich  mental  endowmenta, 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  president's  chair 
and  the  pulpit.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, iv,  487 ;  AUibone,  JDid,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulbors, 
s.  v. ;  A  mer.  Quar.  Reg,  vi,  84.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Btorrs,  JohD,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1735.    He  graduated  at  Yak 
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College  in  1756,  and  was  tutor  in  1761-62;  waa  in- 
stalled at  Souchold,  L.  I.,  in  1768 ;  was  absent  from  his 
parish  from  1776  to  1782  on  account  of  the  war,  being 
chaplain  to  the  Revolutionary  army  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  was  dismissed  in  1787,  and  settled  on  the 
paternal  estate  at  Mansfield,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Windham,  Conn.  He 
died  Oct.  9, 1799.  His  grandson  is  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.D.,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  his  great-grandson  is  the 
eloquent  divine  of  the  same  name  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  265. 

Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  80, 1763,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to  live  with  Rev.  Dr.  Salter, 
who  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1779  and  graduated  in  1783.  After  studying 
theology  Uwo  years  under  Dr.  Salter,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  on  Dec.  7, 1785,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Longmeadow,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  his 
pastorate  until  his  death,  Oct.  3, 1819.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Revs.  Richard  and  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  He 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  frutalkttion  of  Rev,  Stephen 
WiUiami  (1800).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  257. 

Story  appears  in  the  A.  Y.  at  2  Ch'ron.  xiii,  22 ; 
xxiv,  27,  as  a  rendering  of  0'17?»  midrdsh  (q.  v.),  a 
eommentaryt  or  historical  statement  (comp.  *'0BB8ar*s 
eommeniariea**).  See  History;  Tale.  In  Amos  ix,6 
it  is  the  translation  of  M^9^,  maaldh,  a  rtep,  as  often 
rendered.  See  Deorkb  ;  Stair.  In  Gen.vi,16;  Ezek. 
xli,  16 ;  xlii,  8,  the  word  has  been  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators in  the  sense  of  the  successive  Jloors  of  a  building. 
See  Ark;  Tbxplk. 

STORY  (or  Storey),  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  vertical  direction ;  the  space  between  two  con- 
tiguous floors,  or  between  two  contiguous  entablatures 
or  other  architectural  dividing-lines  that  indicate  floors 
or  separations  of  the  building.  In  English  mediieval 
documents  it  is  often  Latinized  into  hiiioria.  In  do- 
mestic and  palatial  architecture  the  stories  are  thus  enu- 
merated from  the  lowest  upwards :  basement,  or  under- 
ground story;  ground-story,  or  ground-floor,  at  about  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  first  story,  usually  the  principal 
Hoor  or  ston'.  Then  follow  second,  third,  and  so  on, 
the  upper  being  the  garrets.  Entresols,  or  mezzanini, 
are  considered  as  intermediate  stories  not  interfering 
with  the  enumeration  of  tlie  principal  ones.  The  word 
is  applied  also  to  a  window  where  the  lights  appear  one 
above  the  other,  as  a  "storied  window." — Parker,  Gloss, 
of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Story,  Cyrus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  at.  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1773, 
and  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  to 
Middlebury,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Genesee  Conference,  but  located  about 
1885.  He  settled  at  Liberty,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  he  removed  to 
Thurston  in  the  same  county,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  Dec  15, 1864.  BIr.  Story  was  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  uniform  devotion.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  240. 

Stdsael,  JoHANN,  a  German  theologian  who  was 
largely  implicated  in  the  disputes  of  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  June  23, 1524,  at  Kiuing- 
en,  in  Franconia,  educated  in  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  became  master  in  1549.  During 
the  ensuing  interimistic  disputes,  and  in  other  connect- 
e<l  controversies,  he  came  to  hold  views  in  opposition  to 
ihoee  of  Wittenberg,  and  was,  on  that  account,  called 
to  be  court  preacher  at  Weimar.  In  that  capacity'he 
assisted  in  the  reformation  of  Durlach  in  1556,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  an  ex- 
treme orthodoxy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  attended 
the  colloquy  at  Worms,  where  he  came  into  antagonism 
with  Melancthon.    Somewhat  later  he  was  made  su- 


periotendent  at  Heldbuig,  and  in  1568  he  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  noted  Confutation,  defending  it 
against  the  objections  of  Strigel  (q.  v.)  in  a  manner 
which  characterizes  an  unqualified  adherent  of  Flacian- 
ism.  In  1560  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  Heidel- 
berg disputation.  His  next  dispute  was  with  the  Fla- 
cianista  of  Jena,  his  former  friends,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect him  when,  in  1561,  the  consistory  of  Weimar  was 
erected  and  Stossel  became  one  of  its  assessors;  and 
when  he  soon  afterwards  was  made  superintendent  at 
Jena  and  professor  of  theolog}',  and  when,  acting  in 
obedience  to  superior  authority,  he  closed  the  pulpits 
against  the  Flacianists  and  peaceably  consorted  with 
their  opponents,  the  rupture  became  complete.  The 
quarrel  ended  in  a  victory  for  Stossel  and  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  antagonists.  In  1562  he  received  the 
difficult  appointment  of  mediator  between  the  Flacian 
clergy  and  Strigel,  and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  Super- 
dedaratio  in  response  to  Strigel's  Declaratio,  The  re- 
sult was  not  favorable,  however;  numerous  depositions 
followed  and  Strigel  resigned  from  the  university,  leav- 
ing Stossel  alone  in  the  theological  faculty  until  Sel- 
necker  and  others  came  to  reinforce  him.  An  interval 
of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  being  the  first  theologian  of  Jena  to 
receive  that  degree  (July  13, 1564).  In  1567,  however, 
a  new  sovereign  recalled  the  Flacianists,  and  the  latter 
at  once  issued  a  confutation  of  StosseTs  SuperdedarO' 
tio;  all  ministers  who  had  subscribed  to  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  pulpits.  Stdesel  was  called 
by  Charles  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  su- 
perintendent at  Pima,  and  ultimately  became  the  con- 
fessor of  that  prince.  He  used  his  influence  in  that 
position  to  win  the  elector  to  the  support  of  the  Crypto- 
Calvinists,  with  whom  he  had  established  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  became  involved  in  their  misfortunes,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Senftenberg,  where  he  died  on  Reminia* 
cere  Sunday,  1576.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  single  grave  recei\'ed  the  remains  of  both.  See 
Loscher,  /list.  Mot,  iii,  167  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  prot, 
Lehrbegrijs,  v,  618  sq.;  Salig,  Gesck,  d,  Augtb,  Conf 
iii,  14  sq.;  Acta  Disputat,  Vimar,  1561,  p.  251  sq.;  Hoe- 
pinian.  Hist.  Sacram,  ii,  266  sq. ;  Mtlller,  Staats-Calrinet, 
i,  158  sq. ;  Schweizer,  CentraC-Dogmen,  i,  467  sq. — ^Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Stoup.    See  Holt-water  Stock  or  Stoup. 

Stout,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  converted  when  about  twent3'-one 
years  of  age.  In  1813  he  was  employed  to  travel  on 
New  Mills  Circuit,  N.  J. ;  and  in  1814  he  was  received 
on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  After  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  was  constituted  he  became  one 
of  its  members.  In  1846  he  was  made  supernumerary, 
and  settled  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 
1859.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1860,  p.  88. 

Stover,  Ensign,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodbt  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  May  15, 
1815,  and  professed  conversion  Nov.  16, 1831.  In*  1837 
he  went  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  business,  but  in  1838 
became  a  local  preacher.  He  Joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  and  labored  in  it  without  intermission  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  appointments  were,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  Bennington,  Vl  ;  Bmnswick,  Petersburgh,  Ar- 
gyle,  Plattsburgh,  Union  Village,  Cohoes,  Waterford, 
N.  Y.;  Cambridge  twice;  two  churches  in  Albany,  two 
in  Troy,  and  two  in  West  Troy.  In  almost  every  ap- 
pointment BIr.  Stover  Ubored  the  full  constitutional  term. 
Successful  revivals  constituted  the  rule  wherever  he 
was  stationed,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  above-named 
appointments  converts  were  counted  by  the  hundred. 
In  1871  he  was  superannuated,  and  settled  in  Sara- 
toga; but  he  died  soon  after  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Stover  was  a  very  able  and  successfid  minister. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  42. 

Stow,  Baron,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Baptist  dehoroination,  was  bom  at  Croydon,  N.  H.,  June 
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16, 1801.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  struggles  with 
Straitened  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  but  he  would  not  abandon  his  cherished 
hope  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  Providence 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
after  due  preparation  lie  became  a  member  of  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  cUs»  in  1825.  Having  had 
the  ministry  in  view  during  both  his  academic  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study,  he  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  theological  subjects,  and 
therefore  did  not  seek  for  special  preparation  fur  his 
life-work  by  connecting  himself  with  any  theological 
institution.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  Washington 
after  his  graduation,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
his  ordination  taking  place  Oct.  24, 1827.  His  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  five  vears  in  Portsmouth  was  em- 
inently  successful,  and  added  so  much  to  his  reputation 
that  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist, known  as  the  Baldwin  Place,  Church,  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  Nov.  15, 1832.  At 
once  he  took  his  place  among  the  most  eloquent  and 
successful  clergymen  in  a  city  which  has  always  had  a 
ministry  than  which  none  perhaps  in  the  country  has 
stood  higher  in  rank  and  influence.  The  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Stow  at  the  Baldwin  Place  Church  cohered  a 
period  of  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  record  of  his  work 
during  this  time,  of  course  omitting  innumerable  de- 
tails, he  has  thus  given,  "I  have  preached  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  sermons,  made  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundre<l  and  thirty-four  pastoral  visits,  baptized 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  attended  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  funerals,  and  solemnized  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight marriages.  During  this  period  I  have  trav- 
elled over  twenty-five  thousand  miles."  In  these  trav- 
els was  included  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  com- 
menced by  his  departure  from  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1840,  and 
ended  by  his  return  June  16  following.  Soon  after  his 
resignation  of  the  pa8t4)rate  of  the  Baldwin  Place 
Church,  Dr.  Stow  received  invitations  from  several  im- 
portant churches  of  his  denomination  to  become  their 
minister.  He  decided  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Rowe 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
OcL  19, 1848.  The  same  success  followed  him  in  his 
new  field  of  labor  which  had  been  granted  to  him  at 
Baldwin  Place.  His  second  pastorate  in  Boston  covered 
a  period  of  not  far  from  nineteen  years.  Nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  almost  ceaseless  pastoral  and  ministerial 
work  were  thus  devoted  to  the  two  churches  which  he  so 
faithfully  served  in  Boston.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  good  accomplished  by  a  ministry'  so  long  continued, 
or  make  a  correct  inventory  of  the  long  train  of  holy 
influences  set  in  motion  by  years  of  consecration  to  the 
work  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  men,  such  as  Dr.  Stow's 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Stow  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  simply  to  his  strict  profemional  call- 
ing. He  touched  life  on  many  sides,  in  all  good 
causes  he  took  a  positive  and  most  lively  interest.  The 
institutions  of  learning  in  his  own  denomination,  the 
different  societies  formed  for  missionary  purposes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  various  benevolent  organizations 
formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  these  and  kindred  enter- 
prises found  in  him  an  ever-faithful  friend  and  sup- 
porter. He  was  known  also  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished several  works  of  a  practical  religious  character 
which  were  well  received  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion.    He  died  Dec  27, 1869.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Sto^we,  John  Murdock,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hubbordston,  Masis.,  Sept.  7, 1824,  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  a  delicate  youth,  but  a  dili- 
gent  and  faithful  student,  and  subsequently  a  successful 
teacher  in  these  schools.  He  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Education  for  several  years. 
He  was  led  to  consider  the  question  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  shaped  his  Btadies  accordingly.    He 


entered  the  Bangor  Seminary  in  1854^  and,  after  having 
completed  the  course,  was  ordauied  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Walpole  (N.  H.)  Congregational  Church,  Jan. 
31, 1855.  After  serving  this  Church  faithfully  and  suc^ 
ceesfully  for  nine  years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  field.  His  relation  as  pastor 
was  dissolved  in  1865.  He  served  the  Church  at  Sul- 
livan, N.  H.,  as  a  stated  supply  for  a  period  of  acTcn 
years.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  was  duly  installed.  In 
1877  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  received  inter- 
nal injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered.  When 
death  came,  May  9, 1877,  it  was  sudden,  but  it  foond 
him  prepared  for  his  change.  He  was  a  man  of  solid, 
substantial  qualities,  of  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  His 
sermons  were  wrought  out  carefully  and  of  Biblical 
conception,  and  hence  mostly  of  a  topicsl  character. 
He  was  loved  and  honored  by  his  ministerial  brethren 
and  the  Church  at  large ;  a  man  of  the  people,  a  faithfal 
and  successful  pastor,  and  thoroughlv  devoted  to  his 
work.     (W.  P.S.) 

Strabo  (or  Strabus,  i.  e.  the  squinter)  is  the  hoa]^ 
ly  appellative  under  which  a  not  unimportant  theolo- 
gian belonging  to  the  former  half  of  the  9th  century 
is  usually  mentioned  in  histor}%  His  real  name  was 
Walafried  (Walafridus).  He  was  bom  probably  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  country  (though  some  writers  call  him  an  Anglo- 
Saxon)  ;  and  was  educated,  according  to  some  anthori- 
ties,  at  St.  Gall,  under  Grimwald,  and,  according  to  otb* 
ers,  at  Reichenau,  under  Tato,  but,  at  all  evcnta,  in  the 
end  of  his  course  at  Fulda,  under  Rhabanus  Bfaonis.  Af- 
terwards he  became  dean  of  the  convent  at  SL  Gall,  and  is 
842  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Reichenau,  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Constance,  where  he  is  reported  to  bare 
previously  been  a  teacher.  Tritteuhcim  (q.  v.)  makes 
him  to  have  been  also  president  of  the  school  in  the 
Convent  of  Hirschfeld.  Strabo  died  while  engaged  in 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  13al<], 
July  17,  849.  For  a  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  which 
our  knowledge  of  this  monk  is  involved,  see  the  larger 
bibliographical  collections,  e.  g.  those  of  Oudin,  D.  Ceil- 
lier,  the  /listoire  LUtiraire  de  France  (torn. v),  and 
Fabricii  BibL  Latina  Media  ACiatU,  Older  sources  are 
given  in  those  works. 

Walafricd's  writings  usually  offer  nothing  of  histori- 
cal interest  to  the  student.  We  note,  first,  his  Utin 
poems  relating  generally  to  Church  festivals,  L  e.  to 
apostles  and  martyrs.  One,  entitled  IJortutus,  descriliee 
the  author's  garden.  These  poems  have  been  collected 
in  Canisii  Lecfiones  Antigua,  vi  (or  ii,  2,  new  ed.).  The 
historical  poems  are  also  found  in  the  fiollandist$ 
and  in  patristical  collections.  A  prose  life  of  St.  Gall 
by  Strabo  is  printed  in  Goldasti  Script.  Rerun  Alk- 
mann,  tom.  i,  and  Mabillon,  Acta  OiyL  S,  Ben,  S<k. 
II  (comp.  Ermenrich  of  Reichenau,  in  Oudin,  ii,  '^^ 
Greater  importance  attaches  to  a  little  compendium  of 
Christian  archaeology,  entitled  De  Exordiia  et  Incnw*^ 
tit  Serum  Ecclesiastarum  (in  Hittorp,  Saipt,  de  Offixi^ 
Divinis  [Cologne,  1568],  and  elsewhere).  It  treats  oT 
ecclesiastical  usages,  buildings,  altars,  prayen,  beU^ 
images,  sacraments,  in  thirty -one  chapters,  and  in  a 
scholarly  and  judicious  manner.  In  the  matter  of 
image -worship,  a  position  midway  between  sopcRti- 
tious  iconolatry  and  fanatical  iconodaam  is  assumed; 
and  on  the  Lord's  supper  the  statement  is  made  that 
bread  and  wine  afforded  the  most  adequate  symbols  to 
indicate  the  union  between  the  head  and  members,  tba» 
departing  from  the  trausubstantiation  doctrine  of  the 
contemporar}'  Radbert. 

The  fame  of  Walafried  rests  principally,  however,  on 
the  great  exegetical  compilation  (of  which  he  was 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  author),  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  source  of  Biblical  learning  ft>r  tbe 
Western  Cbarch  during  nearl}'  five  hundred  year&  it 
bore  the  title  of  Glossa  Orditutria,  and  mpidly  became 
authoritative  in  matters  of  interpretation,    iiromeroui 
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edilioDB  were  publiibed  down  to  the  17th  century,  >]1 
or  which  are  mentiDoed  in  the  an.  "  Wtlarrid"  ia  the 
BiMt.  Lit,  dt  f'rtmcK,  and  in  Buaae'i  Grandrui  it  chtiilL 
Lileralur,  §  583.  The  work  waa  geDerally  printed  in 
connection  with  Nicholas  de  Ljra  (q.  v.),  and  bis  brief 
jcAo(to  interpolated  between  the  lines  of  the  leit  by 
the  hand  of  Anselm  of  Laan  in  the  12ch  century. 
WalaTried'a  Solei  contain  the  lieniel  afthe  older  patria- 
tical  exegesis  in  coniiderable  perfection.  In  the  16th 
century  (he  report  wu  current  that  Charlemagne  had 
caused  the  Itible  to  be  rendered  into  Uennan,  lud  FU- 
diu,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  oCOtfried,  apealu  of  three 
doctors  who  performed  the  worii  —  Rhabanub,  Haymo 
DfHBlberstadl,andWalarried;  but  the  alory  is  without 
Bupport  of  any  kind.     Sec  Hcrzog,  Rral-EiKyklap.  a.  v. 

Strada,  Fahiaho,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
Rome  in  IB72,  and  entered  the  Society  r.f  Jesus  in 
1591.  His  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Roman  Col- 
lege, where  he  taiight  rhetoric,  and  where  he  died  in 
1649.  He  was  the  author  of  J'rolviionrt  Acadmiea 
(Calogne,  1617,  8vo;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1631),  bv 
far  his  hest  work:— i>e  BtOo  Btlgim  {Rome,  1640-47, 
a  vola.  UA.\    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Strafmlchgott-Blb«I  ia  the  name  of  a  German 
Fihle  translation  prepared  bv  Johinn  Fiacator  (HErbom, 
1602-4,  4  rols,).  This  Cnuialstion,  the  first  which  wss 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Rcrarmed  Church  into  the 
(ierman  language,  Ihougli  complete,  is  vay  deficient, 
and  bean  its  name  (Strafmichgott-Bibel)  from  its  trans- 
lation of  Uark  viii,  12:  "Wanii  diesem  Ueschlechte  ein 
Zeichen  wirdt  gegeben  wenlen,  so  tln<fe  minh  GnH." 
The  translation  closely  follows  ihe  Latin  Tersion  of  Ju- 
nina  and  Tremellius  and  Ihe  tierman  teems  with  Latin- 
isms.  For  a  lime  this  Tereion  was  used  in  Deme  and 
other  places.  Six  TkroL  UnictTKd-l.fxibm,i>.-i:  (UP.) 

Strabl,  Philipf,  duclor  and  prolessor  of  phiEoaopliy 
at  Bonn,  who  die<l  May  G,  1840,  is  Ihe  author  of  Bri- 
Irage  lur  mtitdan  Kirditngfrhkhlt  (Halle,  lS(7)t— 
GtichidtU  dtr  GrSnduag  und  A  Blbreilang  iltr  riiiillichtH 
Lehrt  unltr  den  Volkem  da  garara  ruirurin  Bfichti 
(ibid.  1828)  -.—Gfchkhle  dtr  nufuoiai  KircU  (vol  i, 
lb  d  1830)  See  Z  choM  BOl.  Thtol.  ii,  1281 ;  Winer, 
II  «db    kilt     kfolog  LMraur,i,S3b;i\,':93.     (a  P.) 

Straiellt  Street  Ojujii)  fiiiTa).  one  of  ihc  an- 
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cient  ihoRHighfarea  of  Damaacna,  on  which  was  aitii- 
Bted  Ihe  house  of  Judas,  where  Paul  was  visited  by 
Ananias  (Aclaix,ll).  It  still  subsists  sss  namiw  lane, 
which  runs  away  weatwatd  from  Ihe  Itab  es-Sli<irky,or 
East  Gate,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fuUuw  it  amoHK  the  con- 
fused labyrinth  of  buildings.  Ii  renins  the  same  iiama 
in  an  Arabic  form,  /Jiri  rl-UuttaUm.     It  is  not  gtitt 

yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  hientity.  In  Ihe  Ra- 
man tge,  and  down  to  Ihe  time  of  Ihe  Mohammedan 
eonquesi.a  noble  street  extended  in  a  straight  line  from 
this  gate  wcalnard  through  the  city.  It  waa  divided 
by  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  arenuea,  opposite 
and  corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  The  visitor 
may  still  trace  the  remains  of  these  colontudcs.  Wher- 
ever excavations  are  made  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns 
are  found  in  ittu,  and  fragments  of  abafta  lyin^;  under 
accumulated  rubbish.  This  alreel  was  like  those  siill 
seen  in  Palmyra  snd  Jerssh,  Its  length  waa  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  and  ita  breadth  about  100  feet  See  Poner, 
Ilandb./or  PalrHiar,  p.  4BI ;  Bildeker, /■a/rsft'itr,  p.  480. 
See  Damascuk 

Strain  at.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Mall,  xxiii, 
24,  "Ye  blind  piides!  which  iTroin  al  a  {;nst,  and 
Bwallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  dean 
Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  dne  la 


t 


iiBgTptinnSlralncrandLadlerorWlnetseep.lDH). 
Such  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  fiiiXi'Cfiv,  as  used 
iitarch  (Op.  ilor.  p.  602  Dj  Sgmp.  Probl.  vi,  7, 
iid  Diuscuridc*  (ii,  86),  viz.  to  clarify  by  passing 
through  a  strainer  (iiXioriip). 
-'Strain  out"  is  Ihe  reading  of  Tvn- 
dale's  (1539),  Cranmefs  (1530),  Ihe 
Ki,h«\»'  (1&6S),  and  the  Geneva 
|15.i7)  Bible, and  "Biraiuo',"  which 


could  only  hare  crept  in 

an  overught.    Dear 

aage  from  a  private  I 
him  \iy  a  recent  tra' 


irA.V., 


Trench  gives 


North 

Tangier  to  Tetuan.  I  ohseiTcd  Hint 
a  Moorish  anldiet  who  accompanied 
me,  when  be  drank,  always  unfolded 
Ihe  end  of  his  turban  and  placed  it 
over  Ihe  mouth  uf  hia  b)fa,drinkine 
llirough  the  mnsliu,  to  stiaiu  oul  the 
gmilt,  whose  lan-ai  swarm  in  Ihe 
water  of  that  counliy"  (On  Ihe 
A  ulh.  VfTi.  oflht  N.  T.  p.  172, 178). 
If  one  might  conjecture  the  cause 
which  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the 
aubstitulion  of  al  for  oul,  il  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  the  margitisl 
of  the  Geneva 


e  thiia 


"Ve 


■  nolliing,  E 
thatwhich  is  of  greater  impor- 
c."— Smith,  There  is  a  mono- 
h  on  the  passage  itself  by  Ru- 
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clorf,  De  Gratnorilnu  in  Lege  a  PharUaU  PrtBteriiia 
(Lips.  1748).    See  Gnat. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wine  was  kept  in  open 
vessels,  as  appears  from  the  ladles  used  for  serving  it 
oat ;  and  hence  small  colanders  were  needed  for  freeing 
it  from  the  insects  which  it  attracted.  Such  strainers 
of  bronze  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egifpt,  i,  185). 

Strain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in 
1757.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  May  29, 1759,  and  ordained  sine  tUuh  by 
the  same  presbytery  in  1761.  He  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Ridge,  York  Co., 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death,  May  21, 1774. 
^  He  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success." 
See  Sprague,  Armais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpitj  iii,  215. 

Strange,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Virginia  Nov.  15, 1789,  embraced  religion 
when  quite  young,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1811,  where  he  labored  thirteen 
years  with  great  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  usefulness. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Indiana.  He  died 
Dec  2, 1832.  Traditions  of  his  eloquence  and  useful- 
ness are  rife  through  all  Ohio.  "  He  was,"  says  a  fel- 
Iqw-laborer,  *'one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  centuty.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  eloquent.  .  .  .  There  were  times  when  his  au- 
diences were  held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence,  and 
sometimes  they  were  raised  en  mctste  from  their  seats." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  276;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  iv,  383-885 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  vii,  505-511.     (J.  L.  S,) 

Strange,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Washington 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  14, 1838.  He  united  with  the  Church 
in  1853,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1858,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference. He  was  made  a  supernumerary  in  1863,  and 
was  located  at  his  own  request  in  1865.  He  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  1871,  when  he  was  readmit- 
ted into  the  Louisville  Conference.  He  was  again  made 
superannuate  in  1874,  and  died  at  Ganiettsville,  Ky., 
Jan.  28, 1875.  "  Mr.  Strange  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  inteUectnol  power,  and  his  conception  of  doc- 
trinal truth  was  comprehensive  and  accurate."  See 
Minutes  of  A  wmtal  Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Ch.,  Souths 
1875,  p.  228. 

Strange,  Robert,  Sir,  an  English  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Pomona,  in  the  Orkneys,  July  14, 1721,  of  an 
ancient  family,  and,  after  many  travels  and  advent- 
ures in  Euro|)e,  established  himself  as  a  historian  and 
artist  in  London,  where  he  died,  July  5, 1792.  Besides 
many  secular  and  classical  subjects,  he  engraved  several 
of  the  saints,  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  but  lack- 
ing vigor.  He  left  a  list  of  them  {Catalogue^  etc.  [Lond. 
1769]).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Stranger  (prop.  *>|,  ger,  or  Sl^H,  toshab).  These 
two  Heb.  terms  appear  to  describe,  not  two  different 
classes  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under  two  different 
aspects — gir  rather  implying  his  foreign  origin,  or  the 
fact  of  his  having  turned  aside  to  abide  with  another  peo- 
ple, toshSb  implying  his  permanent  residence  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  Winer  {Realicb,  s.  v. "  Fremde")  regards 
the  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling.  Jahn  (ArchasoL  i, 
11,  §  181)  explains  tosh^  of  one  who,  whether  Hebrew 
or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the  Sept.  these 
terms  are  most  frequently  rendered  by  rrapoiKoc,  the 
Alexandrian  substitute  for  the  classical  fthoiKOQ.  Some- 
times TTpotniXvTOC  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Exod. 
xii.  19 ;  Isa.  xiv,  1)  ytuapaCt  &8  representing  the  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word  ger,    A  "stranger,"  in  the  technical 


Hebrew  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  penoo 
of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction,  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  promised  land.     He  was  dbtinct  from 
the  proper  "  foreigner^  C*^*??^  nokri),  inasmuch  ss  the 
latter  still  belonged  to  another  ooantiy,  and  would  only 
visit  Palestine  as  a  traveller;  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  "  nations"  (oytSi,  gogim,  usaally  rendered  "  hea- 
then"), or  non-Israelitish  peoples,  who  held  no  reUtiou- 
ship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.   The  term  answen 
most  nearly  to  the  Greek  fisroucoQ,  and  may  be  compared 
with  our  expression  "  naturalized  foreigner,"  in  so  far  as 
this  implies  a  certain  political  status  in  the  country 
where  the  foreigner  resides;  it  is  opposed  to  one  ^  bom  in 
the  land"  (n^TK,  ezrach),  or,  |s  the  term  more  properly 
means, "  not  transplanted,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  natu- 
ralized foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  native.    The  terms  ap> 
plied  to  the  *^  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  residing  (^^^S,  ~^^)  in  the  land.    See  Foreigxeb. 
The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israel- 
ites is  easily  accounted  for :  the  ^*  mixed  multitude**  that 
accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  38)  formed 
one  element ;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil,  formed 
another  and  a  still  more  important  one ;  captives  taken 
in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  mer- 
chants, etc,  formed  a  fourth.    The  number  from  these 
various  sources  must  have  been  at  all  times  very  coo- 
siderable ;  the  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a 
return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chron.  ii,  17),  which  was  equal 
to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.    The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  concetTed 
in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.     With  the  exception  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut«  xxiii,  3),  all  nations 
were  admissible  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  cer- 
tain conditions.     It  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Canaanites  (vii,  3),  that  these  would  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that 
this  exclusion  was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselyte 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi,*7;  xxii,  9),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (3  Sam.  xi,6), 
and  Araunah  the  Jcbusite  (xxiv,  18)  enjoying,  to  all 
appearance,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.    Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  land-owner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt    Theoreti- 
cally the  whole  of  the  soil  was  portioned  out  among  the 
twelve  tribes;  and  Ezekiel  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of 
the  division  which  he  witnessed  in  vision  that  the 
strangers  were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  Isnel- 
ites,  and  should  thus  become  as  those  "bom  in  the  coos- 
try"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  22).    Indeed,  the  terra  "  stranger"  is 
more  than  once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify 
one  who  was  not  a  land-owner  (Gen.  xxiii,  4 ;  Lev.  xxv, 
23) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ezrdch  (A.  Y.  *'  born  in  the 
land")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a  tree  not  tratapiasted, 
and  so  occupying  its  native  soil.    The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, never  succeeded  in  obtaining  ponession  of  the 
whole,  and  it  Is  possible  that  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
may  in  course  of  time  have  been  recognised  as  *' stran- 
gers," and  had  the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded 
to  them.    There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Ca- 
naanite  from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper  land- 
owner, inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest  in  the 
property  when  the  year  of  jubilee  came  round.    That 
they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these  two  capacities  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah  above  cited.    The  stran- 
ger appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  that 
of  king  excepted  (Dcut.  xvii,  15).    In  regard  to  religioD* 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israelitish 
State :  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (Lev.  xxiv,  16),  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.xx, 
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10),  to  eat  leavened  bread  at  the  time  of  the  Passover 
(xii,  19),  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  marriage  laws 
(Lev.  xviii,  26),  to  worship  Molech  (xx,  2),  or  to  eat 
blood  or  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  other- 
wise than  by  the  hand  of  man  (xvii,  10,  15).     He  was 
required  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (xxv,  47-54),  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(xvi,  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  purification  when  neces- 
sary (xvii,  15;  Numb,  xix,  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings 
after  sins  of  ignorance  (xv,  29).    If  the  stranger  was  a 
bondman,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Exod.  xii,  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumcised,  he  was 
prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (ver.  48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.    Liberty  was  also 
given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  un- 
circumcised stranger;  for  on  this  ground  alone  can  we 
harmonize  the  statements  in  Deut.  xiv,  21  and  Lev.  xvii, 
10, 15.     Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  cir- 
cumcised, no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.    ^  One  law"  for 
both  classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
obser^'ances  (Exod.  xii,  49 ;  Numb,  xv,  16)  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv,  22),  and  the  judges  are  strictly 
warned  against  any  partiality. in  their  decisions  (Deut 
i,  16 ;  xxiv,  17, 18).     The  Israelite  is  also  enjoined  to 
treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix,  34;  Deut.  x,  19),  and 
the  precept  b  enforced  in  each  case  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  state  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    Such  precepts  were 
needed  in  order  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to 
treat  persons  in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigor. 
For,  though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew  slaves 
(Lev.  xxv,  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one  of  poverty, 
as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  is  coupled 
with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxii,  21- 
23;  Deut.  x,  18;  xxiv,  17),  and  in  the  special  directions 
reypectiug  his  having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accom- 
panied certain  religious  festivals  (xvi,  11, 14;  xxvi,  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  coni-field,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
olive-yard  (Lev.  xix,  10;  xxiii,  22;  Deut.  xxiv,  20),  in 
the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (xiv,  28,  29),  in  the 
forgotten  sheaf  (xxiv,  19),  and  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv,  6). 
It  also  appears  that  the  "strangei^*  formed  the  class 
whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn  —  the  terms  being 
coupled  together  in  Exod.  xii,  45;  Lev.  xxii,  10;  xxv, 
6,  40.     Such  laborers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day 
(xix,  13;  Deut,  xxiv,  15)  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv,  63), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the  sojourner  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bondman  (ver.  39,  40).     A  less 
fortunate  class  of  strangers,  probably  captives  in  war  or 
for  debt,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be 
bought  and  sold  (ver.  45),  as  well  as  to  bo  put  to  task- 
work,  as  w^as  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  21) 
and  with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii,  18).     The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  icra.    The  growth 
of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  originated  partly  in  the  outrages  which  the 
Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly 
through  a  fear  lest  their  nationality  should  be  swamped 
by  constant  admixture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive 
appears  to  have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix,  2 ;  xiii,  8).    Our  Ix)rd  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, where  he  defines  the  term  "  neighbor"  in  a  sense 
new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x,  36).    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  (irpotnjXvToQ  in  the  SepL  = 
"^a  in  Exod.  xii,  19;  xx,  10;  xxii,  21;  xxiii,  9)  of  the 
New  Test,  is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
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was  manifested.  See  Proselttk.  The  term  "  stran- 
ger" ((evoc)  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  thi) 
general  sense  of  foreigner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more' 
technical  sense  as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii,  19).—- 
Smith.  See  Hospitauty.  For  the  il*1T,  zurah,  or 
"strange  woman/'  see  Harlot. 

Strangers,  Communion  of  (Lat  commwiia 
pereffrind),  a  punishment  to  which  contumacious  cler- 
gy were  subjected  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  A  mnalt  of  the  Council  of  Riez  (A.D.  489), 
of  Agde  (A.D.  506),  and  of  Lerida  (A.D.  589).  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 1.  Some  confound  it  altogether  with  lay  com' 
mtmtofi,  as  Binius,  in  his  Note*  upon  the  Council  of  Le-^ 
rida,  and  Hospinian  and  the  old  Olouary  upon  Gratian 
(Caus.  IS^quflsst.  2,  c  11).  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancient  Church  would  use 
two  such  different  names  for  the  same  thing  when  lay 
communion  was  a  term  so  common.  Again,  they  were 
evidently  different  from  each  other,  for  clergymen  re- 
duced to  lay  communion  were  totally  and  perpetually 
degraded  from  their  orders,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be 
restored  to  their  office  again,  while  those  clergj^men 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  communion  of  strangers 
were  capable  of  restoration  (Council  of  Agde,  can.  2), 
2.  Bellarmine  {De  Euchar,  lib.  iv,  c.  24)  and  others  take, 
thb  punishment  for  lay  communion,  but  assert  that  lay 
communion  was  communion  only  in  one  kind.  But  all 
public  communion  in  the  ancient  Church  was  in  both 
kinds.  3.  The  author  of  the  Glosaary  upon  Gratian 
fancies  that  it  signifies  communion  at  the  hour  of  death,, 
taking  death  to  be  a  pilgrimage  into  the  next  life.  4, 
Cardinal  Bona  mentions  the  fanciful  opinion  of  one  Ga* 
briel  Henao  that  the  communion  of  strangers  was  that 
which  was  given  to  such  clerg^'qien  as  were  enjoined 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  by 
way  of  penance.  Cassander  and  Vossius  think  the  com- 
munion of  strangers  means  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist 
made  after  some  peculiar  rite  and  on  some  particular 
days  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  that  it  was  put  upon 
delinquent  clerg}'men  as  a  punishment  to  communicate 
with  these.  This  interpretation  is  not  consistent,  how- 
ever, with  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  for  strangers,  un- 
less they  had  communicatory  letters  to  testify  in  their 
behalf,  were  regarded  as  under  suspicion,  and  were  re- 
fused communion,  and  only  allowed  common  charity. 
According  to  these  measure  clergymen  who  were  de- 
linquents were  for  some  time  treated  much  after  the 
same  manner,  and  thereupon  said  to  be  reduced  to  the 
community  of  strangers;  that  is,  they  might  neither 
officiate  as  clergymen  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  nor 
any  other  part  of  their  office,  nor  in  some  cases  partici- 
pate of  the  eucharist  for  some  time,  till  they  had  made 
satisfaction,  but  only  be  allowed  a  charitable  subsist- 
ence out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  without  any 
legal  claim  to  a  full  proportion,  till  by  a  just  penance 
they  could  regain  their  former  office  and  station.  l{es- 
toration  was  secured  by  private  penance,  for  the  order 
of  the  Church  prohibited  admittance  to  any  clerical  de- 
gree, or  return  to  it  after  correction,  after  public  pen- 
ance. See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  bk.  xvii,  ch.  iii,  §  1  sq.. 

Strangers,  Ordination  o£  The  laws  of  the 
early  Church  forbade  the  ordination  of  strangers  in.  any 
Church  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  custom  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as 
were  known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
character  they  were  satistied. 

Strangle  (psn,  in^/yw,  to  choke).  Animals  put  to 
death  by  strangulation,  not  having  the  blood  properly^ 
separated  from  the  flesh,  could  not  therefore  be  eaten' 
without  a  violation  of  the  Noachic  precept  (Gen.  ix,= 
4).  The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  them,- 
principally  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts (Acts  XV,  20).     See  Ausgkma  ;  Bu>od. 

Stratford,  John,  archbishop  of  Cantcrbur}-,  and^ 
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earlier  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom  at  Stratford, 
Warwickshire,  England.  He  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1383,  and  died  in  1348.  He  was  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  the  malversation  of  sub- 
sidies levied  for  the  French  war.  The  archbishop  fled 
from  Lambeth,  and  at  Canterbar^  excommunicated  his 
accusers,  the  king's  councillors  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, shrouding  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  forced  to  submit  to  an  investigation  before  a 
juiy  of  his  peers,  and  the  quarrel  was  settled  by  an  ami- 
cable intervention.  Stratford  was  a  very  charitable  man 
and  a  lenient  govenior.  See  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iii, 
63-107. 

Stratford,  Nicholas,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Hemel-Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
1683,  and  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
June,  1652,  where  in  1656  he  became  fellow  and  master 
of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  was  made  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  Lancashire.  He  was  in  1670  made 
prebendary  of  Leicester  SL  Margaret,  Church  of  Lincoln; 
in  1678  dean  of  St«  Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  In  1683  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  his  wardenship.  He  was  consecrated 
bbhop  of  Chester  in  1689,  holding  that  office  until  his 
death,  Feb.  12, 1707.  Besides  some  occasional  Sermons, 
he  published,  A  Ducourse  concerning  the  Neceuiiy  of 
Reformation  with  retped  to  the  Errort,  etc,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (Lond.  1685,  pt.  i,  4to;  the  2d  pt.  fol- 
lowed) : — Diteouree  on  the  Pope*t  Supremacy  (ibid.  1688, 
4to)  i--The  Peoph'a  Right  to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Asserted  (ibid.  1688, 4to)  .—The  Lay  Christian's  Obliga- 
tion to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures  (ibid.  1688-89,  4to)  :— 
Examination  ofBeUarmine*s  Fourteenth  Note  concerning 
the  Unhappy  End  of  the  Churches  Enemies,  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stratius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Clym- 
enus.  The  latter  having  been  slain  by  a  Tlieban,  Ergi- 
nus,  his  successor,  imposed  on  the  Thebans  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  bullocks  in  punishment.  After 
twenty  years,  the  messengers  who  were  despatched  to 
demand  the  tribute  were  sent  back  b}'  Hercules  empty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  hands  and  noses.  Among 
them  was  Stratius,  who  died  of  his  wounds  (Fausau.  ix, 
37, 1). 

Stratobfttds,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  suns  of  Electryon,  all  of  whom  fell  in  a  contest 
fought  with  the  Pterelaids  about  their  father's  herds 
(Apollod.  ii,  4,  5). 

StratonXcd  was  the  name  of  several  persons  in 
Grecian  mythology.  1.  A  daughter  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  sister  to  Storope  (q.  v.)  and  Leophontes 
(Apollod.  i,  7, 7).  2.  A  daughter  of  king  Thespius,  and 
by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Atromus  (ibid,  ii,  7,  8). 

Stratten,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1785. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1811.  At  the  formation  of  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1832,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  but  the  next  year 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  1843  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  in  1845  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1857  to  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1861  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his  home  in 
Jones\nlle,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  June  20,  1863.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
1864,  p.  69. 

Stratton,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J^  Sept.  28,  1814.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  early  life,  received  his  academ- 
ical training  in  the  LawrenceviUe  High-school,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1838.  He  stud- 
ied theology  three  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  completed  his  course  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  in  1837.  On  April  18, 


1837,  he  was  licensed  by  the  West  Hanover  Presbytery, 
and  soon  after  his  licensure  started  to  a  Southern  field 
of  labor,  his  steps  being  directed  to  Newbem,  K.  C, 
where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Ortnge 
Presbyter}',  and  where  for  fiileen  years  he  faithfully 
preached  the  Gospel,  while  with  a  holy  example  he 
illustrated  its  power.  In  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  space  of  fourteen  years 
he  continued  to  labor  among  this  people.  He  died  Aog. 
24, 1866.  Mr.  Stratton's  power  as  a  preacher  consisted 
in  appealing  to  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  His  min- 
istry was  pre-eminently  a  roinistxy  of  love.  Again  and 
again  were  strangers  heard  to  say,  **  That  man  fills  my 
ideal  of  St.  John."  Though  greatly  successful  as  t 
preacher,  his  greatest  influence  for  good  was  exerted  ai 
a  pastor  and  in  social  life.  In  the  Btck-chamber  or  the 
house  of  mourning  he  had  no  superiors,  and  but  few 
equals.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  200. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stratton,  Isaiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25, 1782.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  U, 
1808,  and  was  licensed  by  that  Church  to  preach  Fek 
12, 1812.  He  spent  some  time  in  preaching  in  Pbils- 
delphia  and  its  vicinity.  His  ordination  took  place 
Feb.  20, 1814,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
New  Mills,  N.  J.,  now  known  as  the  Pemberton  Chnrch. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  ordination,  his  death  oc- 
curring June  7, 1816.  He  was  a  yowag  roinisUr  of 
much  promise.  See  The  Missionary  JMke,  p.  116. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Strauch,  ^Egidius,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Germany, 
was  born  Feb.  21, 1632,  at  Wittenberg.  When  fourtwn 
years  of  age  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  noi- 
veraity  of  his  native  place.  From  1649  to  1651  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  Leipsic,  and  after  his  retam  to 
his  place  of  birth  he  was  made  magister,and  in  1653  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  He 
soon  advance<l,  and  in  1062  he  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1664  he  was  appointed  to  tbe 
chair  of  Church  history'.  In  1669  he  was  called  to  Dant- 
zic,  but,  on  account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Papists,  he  accepted  in  1675  a  call  to  Ham- 
bui^.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
brought  to  Colberg.  After  his  release,  he  surted  again 
for  Hamburg,  but  was  again  imprisoned  at  the  order  of 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  because  of  hia  vebe- 
ment  preaching  against  the  Calvinists,  and  was  brought 
to  Kustrin,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1678  he 
was  released  through  the  mediation  of  the  people  of 
Dantzic,  and  died  Dec  13, 1682.  He  wrote,  JHuertatio 
de  Anno  Ebraorum  Ecclesiastico  (Wittenberg,  1661):— 
Dissertatio  de  Compute  Talmudico " Rabbinico  (ibid. 
1661): — Dissertatio  de  Computo  Julio 'ConstatdineaJiO 
(ibid.  1662)  i—De  Paenitentia  Ninevitarum  (ibid.  1664): 
— and  especially  Breviarium  Chronologicum,  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Sault  (last  ed.  1745).  See 
Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  407  sq.; 
Jocher,  Allgem,  Gdehrten'lAxikon,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  BiU. 
Jud.  iii,  392  sq.     (R  P.) 

Btraughan,  Samuel  L.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  in  Northumberland  County,  Ya.,  July  80,  17^, 
and  at  the  age  of  about  twelve  years  became  a  clerk  in 
his  uncle*s  store,  where  he  continued  until  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  baptized  April  7, 1803,  received  ordina- 
tion March  20, 1806,  and  on  the  same  day  took  charge 
of  the  Wicomico  Church,  soon  taking  rank  among  the 
first  Baptist  preachers  of  Virginia.  In  1807  he  took 
charge  of  the  Morattico  Church,  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the  Mission- 
ary  Society  of  Richmond  to  travel  in  Maryland,  and 
continued  to  make  visits  into  that  state  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  died  June  9, 182L  Mr.  Siranghan  pob- 
lished  nothing  except  three  Circular  Letters  ( 18I3| 
1817,  1819).  See  Spragne,  Aimads  of  the  Amer,  Pu^t 
vi,  514. 
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Straund,  iu  None  mythology,  was  one  of  the  riven 
of  bell. 

Strauniks.    See  Russian  Sucrs. 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  a  notorious  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  WUrtembeig, 
Jan.  27, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tu- 
bingen ;  in  1830  waa  appointed  curate,  and  in  1831  pro- 
fessor's assistant  in  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  to  study  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  to  bear  Scblciermacher.  In  1832  he 
became  under-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the 
university.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote 
hia  great  work,  Da*  Lebm  Jetv,  which  occasioned  his 
dismissal  from  his  situation.  He  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1836  to  become  private  tutor  at  Stuttgart* 
While  there  he  prepared  a  reply  to  bis  opponents  in 
his  Streit$chrifim  (1847),  and  in  his  ZwH  frkdUche 
Blatter  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view.  He  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of 
Education  of  Zurich,  professor  of  divinity  and  of  Church 
htstoiy  in  the  univenity,  February,  1839,  but  the  ap- 
pointment gave  such  dissatisfaction  that  Strauss  was 
dismissed  from  office,  with  a  pension,  however,  of  a 
thousand  francs.  In  1848  be  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  but  was  elected  to 
the  Diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  De- 
cember on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  political 
conservatism.  After  a  long  residence  in  Darmstadt,  he 
returned  in  1872  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  of 
cancer,  Feb.  9, 1874,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, without  any  Church  service.  Strauss  was  unhap- 
py in  his  domestic  Ufc.  In  1841  he  married  a  formerly 
beautiful  and  celebrated  actress,  Agnes  Schebert,  who 
admired  his  talents;  but  aAer  five  yean  of  incompatible 
living  together,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  daughter,  they 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  Besides  the  above  pro- 
ductions, Strauss  published  an  attempt  to  resolve  the- 
ology as  a  whole  into  philosophy  (jChrUtL  Glaubenslehre 
[Tub.  1840, 2  vols.]),  and  later  devoted  himself  to  roman- 
tic, political,  and  general  literature,  with  occasional  ar- 
ticles on  theology,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  BibL  Tkeol, 

8.V. 

The  early  training  of  Strauss,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  genesis  of  his  principal  work  must  be  explaine<1,  is 
described  by  the  author  himself  in  the  art.  "  Justinus 
Kemer"  in  the  I/alL  Jahrb,  1838,  No.  1,  and  more  fully 
by  Yischer  in  the  same  journal,  1838,  p.  1081-1 120.  On 
the  relation  of  Strauss  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  com- 
pare No.  8  of  his  Sfreitschriffen  and  the  biography  en- 
titled CbrisL  Aidrldin,  etc.  (1851).  He  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies  a  fondness  for  the  fogs  of 
transcendental  romanticism,  but  also  for  the  nature-phi- 
losophy of  Schelling  and  the  theosophy  of  Bohme.  The 
influence  of  Scbleiermacher  aroused  in  him  the  dialecti- 
cal spirit,  the  exercise  of  which  resulted  in  nrging  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  accepted  faith.  Under  the  teach- 
ing of  Baur,  sporadic  doubts  had  risen  in  the  mind  of 
Strauss  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel, 
even  before  bis  student-yean  had  come  to  a  close,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  HegeKs  writings, 
of  whose  influence  over  him  he  remarks  that  they  *'  had 
freed  him  from  certain  religions  and  philosophical  preju- 
dices.'' He  now  felt  himself  called  to  tmdcrtake  a  philo- 
sophical task  which  neither  Hegel  himself  nor  any  of 
hisfoUowen  had  attempted  to  perform,  namely,  to  carry 
forward  with  logical  consistency,  and  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, the  application  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to 
the  Gospel  histories.  The  adherents  of  that  philosophy 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  disposed  to  claim  for  their  sys- 
tem a  triumph  in  relation  to  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  had  never  been  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  religion — an  alleged  harmonizing, 
namely,  of  its  form  and  substaiKe,  of  the  expression  and 
the  idea,  t»  that  Luther's  catechism,  for  example,  and 


the  Hegelian  logic  and  metaphysics  should  be  related 
to  each  other  as  the  form  is  to  the  contents.    This  claim 
Strauss  overthrew  as  being  wholly  unfounded  {Streit- 
$ehr.  No.  8 ;  GiaubmsUhre^  Introd.  §  2).    From  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  had  now  attained,  Strauss  was  obliged 
to  condemn  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  old  Hegelians, 
as  illustrated  in  Marheineke's  Doffmatik,    He  demand- 
ed, as  the  fint  step  in  a  scientific  method,  that  the  con- 
ception underlying  a  scriptural  statement,  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  should  be  ascertained ;  that 
thia  should  then  be  followed  through  the  various  hereti- 
cal pervenions  until  it  becomes  cr^'stallized  into  a  Church 
doctrine;  and  that  the  doctrine  should  be  passed  through 
the  crucible  of  deistic  and  rationalistic  polemics  in  order 
to  its  purification  and  ultimate  restoration  to  the  form 
of  the  original  idea.    In  the  light  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  idea  and  its  apprehen- 
sion, he  came  to  regard  a  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  most  important  work  to  which  he  could  devote  his 
powers.    His  celebrated  book  accordingly  grew  up  on 
Hegelian  ground,  and  not,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
sumed, on  the  ground  of  Scbleiermacher.    The  book  pro- 
duced a  universal  sensation.    It  was  discussed,  printed 
in  numerous  editions,  popularized,  and  translated  into 
French  and  English.    Iu  significance,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  closes  the  epoch  of 
undecided  criticism  in  the  field  of  Gospel  history,  and 
begins  the  epoch  of  radical  philosophical  rationalism. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  book  is  primarily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  this  rationalism  pronounced 
clearly  and  confidently  the  final  words  of  negation 
which  its  predecessora  had  timidly  withheld ;  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  skill  and  acumen  displayed  in  its 
pages ;  and  lastly  by  the  utterance  of  a  confident  ex- 
pression of  victory  on  the  part  of  criticism  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Church  was  awaking  to  new  life  and 
was  no  less  confident  of  victory  than  her  antagonist. 
The  **  enlightenment"  of  the  period  had  brought  down 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Scripture  narratives  to 
the  level  of  ordinarv  occurrences.    It  had  discovered  a 
relationship  between  the  myths  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  histories  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  it  held  that 
the  myths  originated  prior  to  the  composition  of  the 
Old -Test,  books.    All  the  wondera  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  incontinently  classed  as  myths,  and  so  many 
of  the  New  as  had  not  been  directly  witnessed  by  the 
apostles.    This  was  the  position  upon  which  Strauss 
found  the  vulgar  rationalism  intrenched.    He  saw  that 
its  weakness  lay  in  the  admission  of  Christ*s  resurrec- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  be  content  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  half-light,  making  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
intense.    He  entered  the  way  opened  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  Offenhartmtf  vnd  Mythologie  (1799),  and 
sought  to  bring  the  entire  life  of  Jesus  under  the  mythi- 
cal theory.    As  the  most  important  objection  to  his 
views,  he  regards  the  composition  of  two  gospels  by 
eve-witnesses  of  the  incidents  thev  record,  and  the  im- 
probability  of  the  intrusion  of  unhistorical  elements 
into  writings  of  so  undeniably  early  a  date  as  the  two 
remaining  gospels.    This  he  endeavora  to  refute,  though 
in  a  manner  totally  inadequate  when  contrasted  with 
the  consequences  to  which  its  removal  would  lead ;  and 
after  this  preliminary  he  conceives  himself  warranted 
to  subject  the  narratora  to  an  examination  of  charscier 
as  furnishing  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  his- 
torical claims  of  the  gospels,  with  the  result  that  he 
finds  in  the  latter  no  testimony  derived  directly  from 
eye-witnesses,  but  only  effusions  from  the  impure  source 
of  oral  tradition.    The  predispositions  with  which  a 
writer  fl|^roaches  a  work  of  such  profound  and  far- 
reaching  consequence  for  religion  and  the  Church  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  Strauss  brought  predispositions 
to  bear  upon  the  criticism  in  which  he  engaged.    He 
did  not,  as  some  reviewen  have  asserted,  claim  ^  entire 
freedom  from  predisposition,*'  but "  only  that  philosophi- 
cal study  had  delivered  him  from  certain  religious  and 
dogmatical  assumptions,'*  and  he  stated  (3d  ed.  p.  97 
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[Germ.  ed.j)  the  asBumptions  by^  which  hia  critiqae 
would  be  guided.  These  were  an  invariable  sameness 
of  nature  in  all  that  comes  to  pass,  and  a  consequent  im- 
possibility that  supernatural  facts  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  history.  In  the  progress  of  his  inquiry,  he 
shows  from  Spinoza  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  simply 
the  will  of  God  in  the  course  of  constant  actualization, 
and  that  a  miracle  therefore  involves  a  contradiction  in 
the  Deity.  He  asserts,  against  Nitzsch,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  nature  is  without 
meaning,  **  since  the  higher  nature  is  still  nature.*^  The 
miraculous  history  of  the  Redeemer  is  reduced  to  a  nar- 
ration of  natural  events.  Jesus,  a  pious  Jew,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  made  the  usual 
confession  of  sin,  and  was  baptized  into  Uim  who  was  to 
come.  Subsequently  he  attained  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Messiah,  and  through 
the  energetic  assertion  of  that  consciousness,  his  high 
inoral  principles,  and  bis  bearing,  he  impressed  many 
people  favorably,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents \  but  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Phari- 
sees, he  fell  before  their  hostility,  and  ended  his  life  on 
the  cross.  The  miracles  with  which  this  simple  history 
was  embellished  in  the  Church  had  their  origin  in  the 
fancy  of  his  devoted  disciples,  and  came  in  time  to  be 
received  as  facts.  A  conclusion  was  appended  to  the 
boolc,  in  which  the  author  endeavored  to  replace  the 
historical  with  an  ideal  Jesus.  He  advanceil  the  idea 
that  the  God-man  finds  hia  actualization,  not  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  the  .human  race  as  a  whole.  Later  pub- 
lications showed  that  under  the  force  of  advene  criti- 
cisms the  author  had  modified  his  views  so  far  as  to  re- 
gard the  life  of  Jesus  as  extraordinary  and  Jesus  him- 
self as  a  religious  genius,  endowed  with  power  to  con- 
trol the  minds  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  powers  of  phys- 
ical healing ;  and  the  concessions  were  carried  so  far  (in 
pt.  ii  of  Vevgdngliches  und  Bleibendet)  as  to  compel  the 
recognition  in  Jesus  of  the  highest  "  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  in  religious  things,"  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  without  him  present  in  the  mind  no  complete 
piety  is  possible, "  so  that  the  substance  of  Christianity 
is  in  him  preserved  to  us."  The  earlier  position  was, 
however,  eventually  reassume,d  by  Strauss.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  Studien  und  Charaklerutiketi,  written  in  August^ 
1839,  he  recalls  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  in 
the  4th  edition  of  the  I^ben  Jetu  he  expresses  regret  at 
having  nicked  his  sword,  and  returns  to  the  negations 
of  the  1st  etlition.  Strauss  had  been  chained  with 
having  given  too  little  attention  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  gospela  in  grounding  his  work.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  when  Baur^s  tendency-theory  was  published,  he  pro- 
fessed entire  assent  to  its  principles.  It  would  seem 
that  in  this  utterance  he  had  not  only  hacked,  but 
broken  into  pieces,  his  sword ;  for  the  tendency-criticism 
has  no  place  for  the  mythical  theory ;  the  *<  primitive 
idea  of  Christianity  in  liistorical  garb"  cannot  be  har- 
monized with  **  legend  invented  without  purpose."  This, 
however,  did  not  hinder  him,  when  celebrating  the  twcn- 
tv-lifth  anniversarv  of  the  issue  of  his  J^ben  Jesu,  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  teachings  of  the  book 
liad  bceri  at»orbed  into  the  culture  of  the  day  and  into 
the  veins  of  science.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  during 
those  years  not  a  single  line  has  been  written  on  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats  in  which  its  influence  may  not 
be  seen.  Such  an  illusion  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  of  theological  science  can  be  explained  only 
it)  view  of  the  **  Isolated  life"  to  which  he  was,  as  he 
complained,  condemned.  The  speculations  of  the  book 
have  passed  away  from  Germany  and  left  no  f race  be- 
hind;  and  in  but  narrow  circles  in  other  lands  can  their 
influence  be  obscr>*ed  Of  responses  to  Strauss  we  notice 
Ullmann,  /Jittorisch  odtsr  MythUch  f  (1838) ;  id.  Noch  tin 
Wort  iiber  d.  Person  Chruti,  etc,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1838; 
Tholuck,  Glaubwurdigkeil  d.  evangel,  Getchichte  (2d  ed. 
1838) ;  Hug,  GutacIiUn  iiber  (/.  Leben  Je*u  ton  Strauss 


(1844);  Wurm,  Lehe^  Lutker't  (Tub.  1839);  and  Netn- 
der,  Leben  Jesv,  1837  (English,  N.  Y.  1848).-.Uetzog, 
Jieal'£ncyklop,  s.  v.     See  Mttuicai<  Theory. 

BtrauBS,  Gerhard  Friedrich  Abraham,  t 
Grerman  writer,  was  born  Sept.  24,  1786,  at  Iserlohn. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  and  after  hariog 
served  as  pastor  in  different  places,  he  was  called  in 
1822,  as  court  preacher,  to  the  cathedral  in  Berlin,  where 
he  died  July  19,  1863.  Strauss  distinguished  hlmieir 
as  pastor,  preacher,  and  author.  Of  his  many  writings, 
vrt  mention,  GlockentOney  oder  Ervmrrvngen  aus  de» 
Leben  eines  jwtgen  Geistlicken  (7th  ed.  Leips.  1840,  3 
vols.):— Z)Mf  Taufe  im  Joidim  (Elberfeld,  1822) :-//<- 
Umt  WaUfahrt  nach  Jerutatem  (ibid.  1820-23, 4  vok: 
EngL  transl.  Phila.  1860)  :—Das  evangeiiscke  KirtAen^ 
jahr  in  seinem  Zusammenbange  (Berlin,  \SbOi):—Abotd- 
ghchentdney  Erinnerungen  eines  alten  Geistlicken  iuti 
seinem  Leben  (ibid.  1868).  Besides  these  works,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  published  sermons,  preached  on 
different  occasions  and  subjects.  See  Theolog,  Vmer- 
sal'Lexihmf  s.  v. ;  RegendHirger  Conversaiions-LexUmi, 
R.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theolog,  ii,  12S3>87 ;  Winer,  Ilaitd' 
buch  der  theoL  Liieratur  (see  Index).     (B.  P.) 

Stra^W  ('iJP?,  teben  [once  "stubble,"  Job  xxi,  18; 
once  '*  chaff,"  Jer.  xxiii,  28];  once  the  cognate  "{Srit. 
mithben,  Isa.  xxv,  10;  Sept.  dxopov;  \u\g.  paka). 
Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fudder  for  their  horses,  cattle,  lod 
camels  (Gen.  xxiv,  25;  1  Kings  iv,  28;  Isa.  xi,  7;  Isv, 
25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped  and  mixed 
with  barlev,  beans,  etc.,  fur  provender  (see  Harmer,  Oit. 
[  Lond.  1797  ],  i,  423,  424;  WUkinson,  Ancient  Eggpf. 
[ibid.  1854],  ii,  48).  There  is  no  intimation  that ttnw 
was  used  for  litter;  Harmer  thinks  it  was  not  so  em- 
ployed. The  litter  the  people  now  use  in  those  coun- 
tries  is  the  animal's  dung,  dried  in  the  sun  and  bruiaeil 
between  their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the 
morning,  sprinkling  it  in  the  summer  with  frnh  water  lo 
keep  it  from  corrupting  (Harmer,  Obs,  p.  424).  Sin* 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Esod. 

V,  7, 16) ;  it  was  choppe<l  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay  M 
make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their  cnckin? 
(Wilkinson,  A  ncieni  Egypt,  ii,  194).  See  Bkick.  Tbc 
ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  car, and 
afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground  (ibid.  p. 49) 
and  laid  it  bv.  This  was  the  straw,  that  Pharaoh  re- 
fused  to  give  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  co»- 
pelled  to  gather  "  stubble"  (*j^,  kash)  instead,  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  it^df 
had  been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  stubble  (q.  v.) 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote  ei- 
ther the  short  standing  straw  mentioned  above,  which 
was  commonly  set  on  fire  (hence  the  allusions  in  Isa.  t. 
24 ;  Joel  ii,  5),  or  the  small  fragments  that  would  be  left 
behind  after  the  reapings  (hence  the  expression  *'a« 
the  kash  before  the  wind"  [Pea.  Ixxxiii,  18;  l8a.xli,2; 
Jer.  xiii,  24]).— Smith.     See  Agriculturk. 

Straw  Day,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  EugUml 
to  de.signate  St,  Stephen^s  Day,  because  on  that  day  straw 
was  ancientiv  blessed. 

Stra\r7bridge,  Kobrrt,  an  early  local  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Drummer's 
Nave,  near  Garrick-on-Shannon,  County  of  I^t rim,  Ire- 
land, and  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  between 
1700  and  1765,  settling  on  Sam's  Creek,  Frederick  Co. 
Md.  He  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house,  and  in  1769 
was  joined  in  his  labors  by  Robert  William^  and  in  the 
year  following  by  John  King.  In  1773  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Minutes  as  one  of  the  preachers  assisting 
Mr.  Asbun',  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  oontinue<l 
in  the  work.  In  1775  his  name  again  appears  as  seooixl 
preacher  on  Frederick  Circuit,  but  he  does  not  seem  lo 
iiavc  had  much  regard  for  C^nrch  order,  and  claira«l 
the  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper.    In  1776  he  moved  his  family  to  the 
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rarra  of  captain  Ridgeh',  who  presented  to  him  the  lue 
of  it  during  life.  He  took  charge  of  the  society  at 
Sam's  Creek,  and  at  Bush  Forest,  Hartford  Co.,  and 
continued  to  be  their  preacher  for  five  years.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  1781.  See  Sprague,  Afmalt  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit^  vii,  8;  Simpson,  Cydop.  of  MethoduMf 
s.  V. 

Stream  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  originaL  See  Topographical 
Terms. 

1.  p'^BSf,  aphik  (Job  vi,  16;  Psa.  cxxvi,  4;  "brook," 
xUi,  1  [2];  "channel,"  2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  16 
[16];  Isa.  viii,  7;  elsewhere  "river"),  properly  de- 
notes a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  motmtain 
gorge,  like  a  pipe.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  aphdkf  signifying  "  to  be 
strong."    See  Chanxku 

2.  "IISK,  Mhed  (Numb,  xxi,  15),  literally  an  outpour- 
tfs^,  is  a  place  where  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
flow  down  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  i.  e.  a  ravine. 
See  Valley. 

3.  niX^,  yedr  (Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  «  biook,"  xix,  6,  7,  8; 
xxiii,8, 10;  "  flood,"  Jer.xlvi,  78;  Amos  viii,  8, 9 ;  else- 
where "  river"),  is  an  Egyptian  woni,  generally  applied 
to  the  Nile,  or  to  the  cantiU  by  which  Eg^'p^  w«  ^•- 
tered.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in 
Dan.  xii,  6,  6, 7.     See  Nile. 

4.  baj,  yahdi  (Isa.  xxx,  26;  "course,"  xliv,  4),  de- 
notes strictly  a  deluging  rain ;  hence  an  overflowing  riv- 
er.   See  Flood. 

6.  5T3,  nmel  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  16;  Cant,  iv,  16;  "flood," 
£xod.  XV,  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  44;  Isa.  xliv,  3;  elsewhere 
"  running"  or  "  flowing"  water),  signifies  a  trickling  rill, 
and  is  hardly  a  denominative  at  all. 

«  6.  bna,  ndchal  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  20;  Isa.  xi,  15;  xxvii, 
12 ;  xxx,  28, 33 ;  xxxiv,  9 ;  xxxv,  6 ;  xxxvii,  6 ;  Ix vi,  12 ; 
Amos  V,  24 ;  elsewhere  "  river,"  "  brook,"  or  "  valley," 
occasionally  "  flood"),  is  a  term  applied  both  to  the  dry 
torrent^bed  (Numb,  xxi,  12;  Judg.  xvi,  4)  and  to  the 
torrent  itself  (1  Kings  xvii,  3).  It  corresponds  with 
the  Arabic  tcddf/f  the  Greek  xiniapjiov^i  the  Italian ^i<- 
mura^  and  the  Indian  nullah.    See  Valley. 

7.  T^Vyi^  nachldh  (only  found  in  Psa.  cxxi\*,  4),  is 
merely  the  fem.  of  the  preceding.    See  Brook. 

8.  ^^iPfleg  (Psa.  xlvi,  4  [6];  elsewhere  "river"), 
denotes  an  arlificial  rivulet  or  channel  for  watering 
land.     See  Iurigation. 

9.  Chald.  nns,  nehdr  (Dan.  vii,  10;  elsewhere  "riv- 
er"), corresponds  to  the  Heb.  nn),  nahdr,  which  desig- 
nates a  perennial  current  of  water,  and  is  the  most  reg- 
ular term.    See  River. 

10.  UorapS^  (Luke  vi,  48,  49;  elsewhere  usually 
"  river,"  sometimes  "  flood"  or  "  water")  is  the  proper 
Greek  word  for  a  river  of  any  kind.     See  Water. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (07^X13  bm,  Xdchal  MUt- 
rdyim ;  Sept.  ^VtvoKopovpa  [pK] ;  Vulg.  torreni  uEgyp- 
ti)  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  apparently  to  avoid  tautology  (laa.  xxvii,  12). 
ft  is  the  best  translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wady  cl-^Arish.  See  Nile;  Rh'ek  of 
Eo^-PT. 

Streaneahalch,  Sykod  of.  See  Whitby,  Coun- 
cil OF. 

Streater,  Robert,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  in 
1624.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  11  he  was  made 
the  king's  sergeant-painter,  and  was  greatly  prized  by 
him.  He  died  in  1680.  His  principal  workis  are  in  the 
Theatre  of  Oxford  and  the  Cha|ie]  at  All-Souls'  College: 
The  Battle  of  the  Giants  with  the  God*  is  at  Sir  Robert 


Clayton's,  and  Moses  bnd  A  aron  in  St  Michael's  Church, 
ComhiU.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Street  (^^in,  chuls,  properly  out  of  doors ;  ailTi, 
rechSbf  properly  a  wide  place ;  p^1!9,  shuk,  properly  an 
alley  f  wXarcia,  a  broad  place  f  pvpri,  a  passage).  The 
streets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town  present  a  great  con- 
trast to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  being  gen- 
erally narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  best 
towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i,  26),  Damascus  (Porter,  i, 
80),  and  Aleppo  (Russell,  i,  14).  Their  character  is 
mainly  fixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architect- 
ure, the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  look- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  into  the  inner  court.  As  these 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the  same 
character  as  at  prescnU  The  opposite  opinion  has,  in- 
deed, been  maintained  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rechub^  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and  properly  mean- 
ing attide  place.  The  specific  signification  of  this  term, 
however,  is  rather  a  court-yard  or  square.  It  is  applied 
in  this  sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the 
gate  of  a  town,  where  public  business  Mas  transacted 
(Deut,  xtii,  16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Tem-' 
pie  (Ezra  x,  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv,  6).  Its 
application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  compare 
atlve  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  perhaps  con- 
vey the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of  width,a  sense  well 
adapted  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (e.g.  Gen. xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  16;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12).  The  street  called 
"  Straight"  (q.  v.)  in  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  1 1)  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  mle  of  narrowness ;  it  was  a  noble  thor- 
oughfare, one  hundred  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman 
age  by  colonnades  into  three  avenues — the  central  one 
for  foot  passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and 
horsemen  going  in  diflerent  directions  (Porter,  i,  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  to- 
gether into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  We 
read  of  the  baker's  bazaar  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  of  the 
wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazaars  (^ayopa)  in  Jemsalero 
(Joseph us,  ^"ar,  v,  8, 1) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  be- 
tween Deuhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should  "  make 
streets  in  Damascus"  (1  Kings  xx,  34)  was  in  reference 
rather  to  bazaars  (the  term  chuts  here  used  being  the 
same  as  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  jus  commercii,  A  lively  description 
of  the  bazaars  at  Damascus  is  furuished  us  by  Porter  (i, 
68^60).  The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  distinguished 
under  the  terms  rechoh  and  chuts  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, though  the  point  is  freqtiently  lost  in  the  A.  V. 
by  rendering  the  latter  term  "abroad"  or  "without," 
Prov.  v,  16;  vii,  12;  xxii,  18;  Jer.  \',  I ;  ix,  21 ;  Amos 
V,  16;  Nahum,  ii,4.  The  same  distinction  is  apparent- 
ly expressed  by  the  terms  rechob  and  shuk  in  Cant,  iii, 
2,  and  by  vXdrCia  and  pv^i]  in  Luke  xiv,  21 :  but  the 
etymological  sense  of  shuk  points  rather  to  a  place  of 
concourse^  such  as  a  market-place,  while  pvpti  is  applied 
to  the  "  Straight"  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  11),  and 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  vi,  2)  as 
a  place  of  the  greatest  publicit}' ;  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful whether  the  contrast  can  be  sustained.  Josephus 
describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem  under  the  term  arivtih' 
iroi  (War^  v,  8,  1).  The  terra  shuk  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Prov.  vii,  8;  Eccles.  xii,  4,  6.  The  terra  rAii/#, 
already  noticed,  applies  f^^nerally  to  that  which  is  ou/- 
side  the  residence  (as  in  Prov.  vii,  12,  A.  V.  "she  is  with- 
out"), and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pasture-ground  (Job  xiii,  17,  where  the  A.  V.  requires 
emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had  names  ap- 
pears from  Jer.  xxxvii,  21;  Acts  ix,  11.  That  they 
were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from  the  no- 
tices of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Anti- 
och  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  5, 3)  and  by  Herod  Agrippa  II 
at  Jemsalem  (ibid,  xx,  9,  7).  Hence  pavement  forma 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob. 
xiii,  17 ;  Rev.  xxi,  21)..    Each  street  and  bazaar  in  a 
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Street,  Tiiouab,  D.D.,  ■  Presb 
leriaa  minuter,  was  bora  in  H3  A 
ter  pauine  Ihtough  the  usiia  une 
of  (Uiily,  literary  and  theologi  ol  he 
was  admitted  to  the  mini  r;  I 
1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  h  nat- 
toratc  of  Che  Preabvleiiai 
of  Green  Hill,  Philadelph 
he  rccnained  ux  yeira,  pit^a 
with  great  acceptance  and 
tn  1800  he  acceptcil  a  call  n  h 
torate  of  ihe  l'te>l>v[crian  t  h 
York,  Pa.,  iTtiere  he  ci>niin 
yeara,  anti  resigned  to  accep  i 
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June  7, 1749,  an     gr  d      ed 
College  or  I'ennt 


nnder  Dr.  H.  U   H         berg  on 
was  licenaed  tn  prea  -n 

of  Pennnylvania  Mm 

year  taking  charge  of  Ihe  Church  jii  Eaaton,  l*!.,  wl 
he  continued  Tor  ten  years.     He  Mrved  a>  chiplaii 
the  8d  VLrffinia  Rt^imenl  in  the  Kevolutionary  ■ 
and  was  «ub«qiien|]y  settled  over  a  Church  in  Charles- 
Ion,  S.  C     In  July,  1782,  he  took  charge  of  Stw  Han 
over.  Pa.,  lot  in  July,  1785,  assumed  the  pastorale  of  _ 
Church  in  Winchester,  Va,  his  field  of  operalioni  ex- 
tending for  more  than  fifty  isiks.     He  died  March  10, 
IS12,  honored  and  rererenceil  by  the  whole  community. 
Sec  Spragoe,  A  imaU  oflhi  A  mer.  Pulpil,  is, «. 

Strett,  La-wrenca,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  in  IHH).  J 
careful  parenlal  and  religious  training;  graduated  at 
JeOerBon  College,  Pa.,  in  1834;  Mu<lieil  theology  pri- 
vately under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.D.;  was  li- 
censed by  tho  Presbytery  of  Erie  June  28, 1838,  and 
ordaineil  by  the  same  presbyterv  in  June,  1839,  as  pas- 
ter orWallabnrgh  Church,  Pa.'  lie  aulMcquentIv  be- 
came pastor  of  Siinvillo  and  Fairfield  chureheis  and  died 
Aug.  &,  1858.  Bfr.  Strcit  was  a  faithful  and  devoted 
servant  of  Christ.  Sec  Wilson,  Prat.  Ilitl.  Almanac, 
I860,  p.  IM,     (J,  r.  a) 

Strickland,  laaao  L.  a.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1809,  odmllteil  on  trial  into  Ihe 
Tennessee  Confereiiee  in  1831,  anil  iutu  full  connection 
in  183li.  lie  was  transferred  l<>  llio  Texas  Uisaion, 
Minissippi  Conference,  in  October,  1X38,  snd  appointed 
I-.  .Mnnigomery  Circuit;  and  in  March,  1839,  to  Uraio- 
ria  Circuit,  where  he  died,  July  2,  1839.  Ha  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  unwavering 
and  self-MctiScing  devotion  lo  the  cause  of  tho  Ke- 
deemer.     See  Miauttt  o/ AKoiial  Coi^trvmi,  iil,  fi8. 

StlicklODd,  Jotm,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
■1  Church,  South,  wta  admitted  into  the  Geor- 


S  eet  tu  Palestine, 
gia  Conference  Jan.  10, 1860.    In  the  civil  wsr  lie  ■» 
chaplain  Co  the  40ih  Georgia  Itegiment,  and  on  his  «t7 

home  ennlractetl  Ihe  illness  ofwhich  he  died.  SeeJfi^ 
Wm  o/  a  tmml  Cin-fiimefi  of  He  M.  K.  CSurrh,  Sot'. 
1863,  p.  453. 

Stdfe.  In  Che  early  Church  it  was  considered  i 
privilege  to  make  oblationt  lo  the  Church,  and  a  ami  of 
lesser  cscommuuieacion  to  be  debarred  from  itoine  *<. 
The  olBcers  would  not  receive  the  offerings  of  permu 
Lhac  were  at  enmity  or  variance  with  their  brslhrcn. 
neither  at  the  alur  nor  into  the  tieasuri-.  This  tm- 
tom  was  grounded  upon  the  rule  of  our  Loni  (Msll.  v, 
23).     Further,  all  open  enmity  and  quarrelling,  ilrlfi- 

cation,  as  lendcncies  tnwanls,  and  lower  degrees  of,  bidc- 
der.     See  Uiiigliam,  ChriH.  Amiq.  Uk.  xvi,  ch.  x,  §  IT. 

Strlgel,  ViCTOBi:!,  a  MeUncthonian  Lutheran  anil 
professor  at  Jena,  was  boni  Dee.  20, 1514.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Freiburg  and  WiltenberBi 
and  in  1544  began  to  lecture  in  those  departments. 
The  Smaleald  war  interrupted  his  career  acWilienbcrtt 
and  he  drifted  about  in  consequence  to  Msgdeburj;,  0' 
Kiinigsbcrg,  and  to  Erfurt,  where  he  renewed  his  pro- 
fessorial tabors,  Ihough  not  regularly  appoinleil  to  a 
chair.  A  settlement  for  him  was  obtained  when  the 
Erneitine  gymnasium  at  Jena  was  founded  and  Melsnc- 
Ihon  refused  to  coiniect  himself  with  its  faculty,  upon 
which  Strigel  was  invited  to  take  the  vacant  pmitioii. 
Ho  arrived  at  Jena  March  9,  1548.  with  twenty  ito- 
dents,  and  gave  himself  earnestly  to  Ihe  work  of  pro- 

1^  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  instituliMi. 

}  first  rector  he  became.  In  this  urork  he  was  lid- 
e.1  by  Stigel,  Schnepf,  JiisCns  Jonas  (c|,  v.),  and  othtn, 

whom  ho  labored  in  entire  hanuooj}  but  when 
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Ftacius  (q.  v.)  arriTed  in  1567,  a  period  of  distarbtnce 
was  introduced.  The  Flacianists  urged  duke  John 
Frederic  II  to  promulgate  a  confettion  of  faith  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  a  confutation  of  all  errors, 
and  the  duke  committed  the  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment to  Strigel,  Schnepf,  and  superintendent  HUgel,  all 
of  whom  protested  against  its  promulgation  as  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous.  Strigel  offered  to  resign  from 
the  faculty  rather  than  engage  in  the  work  asked  at 
his  l)aods,  and  finally  declared  openly  that  he  adhered 
to  the  teaching  of  Melancthon's  Loci  of  1544.  When 
the  Flocian  Cofrfuiation  of  1559  was  issded  and  was 
given  aluHMt  symbolical  authority  in  the  churches  of 
Krnestine  Saxony,  Strigel  remonstrated  and  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  confutation  as  of  binding 
authority.  The  duke  thereupon  caused  both  htm  and 
HUgel  to  be  seized  by  armed  men  on  the  night  of  March 
25,  and  imprisoned  until  August,  when,  after  endeavors 
to  force  him  to  a  change  of  views  by  means  of  disputa- 
tions with  Flacius  and  of  threatenings,  he  was  liberated 
in  deference  to  the  intercession'  of  the  university,  the 
most  prominent  evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror; but  he  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet  and  not  de- 
part from  Jena  until  he  should  have  made  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  questions  on  which  his  views  were  re- 
quired, a  sentence  which  became  the  more  easy  to  ful- 
fil as  he  fell  into  fever  and  melancholia  soon  after  his 
release  from  prison.  The  bnital  treatment  he  had  un- 
dergone excited  general  indignation,  and  the  duke  was 
forced  to  yield  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  colloquy  between 
Strigel  and  Flacius,  which  began  Aug.  2, 1560,  at  Wei- 
mar. Five  points  of  doctrine  were  to  be  discussed,  but 
only  the  first,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  will 
to  divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion,  was  taken 
up.  Strigel  advocated,  as  always,  the  synergistic  view, 
and  pressed  his  arguments  with  such  force  and  skill 
that  Flacius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  as- 
sertion that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man 
in  his  natural  state.  After  this  colloquy  the  temper  of 
the  court  began  to  change ;  and  when  the  Flacianists 
persisted  in  pressing  for  a  condemnation  of  Strigel  de- 
spite an  intimation  that  the  duke  desired  peace,  the  ex- 
treme measure  was  taken  of  depriving  Flacius  of  his 
professorship  and  expelling  him  with  his  followers  from 
the  university.  Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reha- 
bilitated in  his  chair;  a  declaration  was  issued  and  a 
visitation  of  the  churches  was  ordered  to  pacify  and 
unite  their  members.  The  plan  encountered  strong  op- 
position, however,  and  Strigel,  to  avoid  further  contro- 
vers}',  undertook  a  journey  to  Leipsic  in  the  autumn  of 
1562,  and  then  refused  to  return,  though  urged  to  come 
back  by  a  deputation  from  Jena.  The  elector  permit- 
ted him  to  choose  between  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  as 
the  field  of  his  future  labors,  lie  chose  Leipsic.  In 
March,  1563,  he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  in  counection  with  his  general  duties  he 
prepared  a  commentary  on  the  Psalras,  in  which  his 
synergistic  views  irerc  clearly  expressed.  The  odium 
Vieologicum  pursued  him  into  this  refuge  also,  and  in 
February,  1567,  the  rector  closed  his  lecture-room  and 
forbade  the  further  exercise  of  his  professorship.  Ap- 
peal to  the  elector  produced  no  result,  and  he  once  more 
sought  a  place  where  he  might  rest  in  peace.  He  went 
first  to  Amberg  and  then  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  ethics,  and  engaged  in  teaching  with 
his  usual  success  and  acceptability ;  but  he  eoon  after- 
wards died,  on  June  26, 1569.  He  ranks  among  the 
most  gifted  of  Melancthon*s  pupils,  and  among  the  in- 
fluential men  of  his  time  with  respect  both  to  his  aca- 
demical and  ecclesiastical  position  and  to  his  literary 
activity.  StrigeFs  works  include  philological  studies 
(furijptldifs),  Aristotelian  philosophy  {Ethut  and  Dialec- 
tics), and  theolog}'.  We  mention,  //ypomnemata  in  Om- 
ne»  Lihros  N,  T.y  etc.  (Lips.  2  pts.  8vo) : — /x)«  Theolo' 
gici,  etc  (Neustadf ,  4  pts.  with  appendix,  edited  by  Pe- 
zel,  1 581-J84)  '.—fiypomv,  in  Epitom.  Phiioacphias  Moralit 
P,  Afekmcthon,  (also  by  Fezel,  ibid.  1582).    Strigel  in- 


clnded  much  compilation  in  his  worki^  though  himself 
a  clear  and  strong  thinker.  He  poMesaed  an  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  followed  the  principle  of  a  common 
ownership  in  literary,  property ;  but  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  method,  and  desired  others  to  draw  from  him  in 
a  similar  way.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  worthy  char- 
acter, if  a  passionate  and  ambitious  nature  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  See  Adam,  Vita  TkeoL  p.  417  sq.;  Bayle, 
Diet,  s.  V. ;  Erdmann,  De  Sfriffeliani»mo  (Jena,  1658 ; 
Han.  1675,  4to) ;  Merz,  Hitt,  Viia  et  ControverM,  K. 
Stngelii  (Tttb.  1782) ;  Otto,  De  Strig.  Liberiona  Mentis 
in  Eccl,  iMtK  Vindice  (Jena,  1848).>-Heraog,  lUal* 
Enetfkhp,  s.  v. 

Strlgolniks.    See  Russian  Sects. 

Strigonia  (or  Granf  in  Hungary),  the  Ck)UNCXi. 
OF,  was  held  in  1114  by  Lawrence,  the  archbishop. 
Sixty-five  canons  were  published. 

2.  Orders  that  the  epistle  and  gospel  be  explained  every 
Sunday  to  the  people  In  large  chnrcuee ;  in  small  parishes 
the  Creed  aud  the  Lord's  rraj'er. 

3.  Orders  that  in  all  large  churches  there  shall  be  clerks 
of  every  degree. 

4.  Onler8"ihBt  the  people  shall  come  to  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  the  holy  encbariet  at  Easter  and  Christ^ 
mas ;  the  clerks  at  all  toe  great  feytivals. 

6.  Orders  that  ignorant  priests  shall  be  deposed. 

10.  Enacts  a  neualty  fur  not  calling  in  the  priest  in  time 
of  dangerous  sickness;  In  case  of  death,  the  penalty  to 
be  enforced  against  the  wife  or  relations  of  the  deceased : 
or,  If  he  have  none,  agninsi  hU  airent  and  two  of  the  old 
persons  of  the  place  In  which  he  lived. 

11.  Forbids  to  raise  to  the  episcopate  a  married  man, 
unless  with  the  wife's  consent. 

Ifi.  Forbids  bishops  and  pricrts  to  keep  slaves. 

17.  Forbids  to  consecrate  a  church  whico  Is  not  endowed. 

ia  Forbids  to  ordain  a  clerk  without  a  title. 

27.  Directs  that  the  bishop  ahull  regnlate  the  nonrish- 
ment  aud  manner  of  life  to  be  observed  by  canons,  ac- 
cording  to  their  mle. 

SSL  Declares  that  the  children  of  persons  who  have  vol- 
untarily embraced  a  canonical  life  may  not  lay  claim  to 
their  property  without  their  coneenL 

Si.  Forbids  deaconsand  priests  tomarry  after  ordination. 

87.  Directs  that  abbots  snail  be  seldom  absent  from  their 
houses,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  and  after  notice 
given  to  the  bl»bop. 

88.  Forbids  abbots  to  ose  the  episcopal  ornaments,  and 
denies  to  them  the  power  of  preaching,  hearing  confes- 
sions, and  baptlalng. 

89.  Forbids  to  confer  holv  orders  upon  monks. 

40.  Directs  that  nothing  be  said  or  sung  in  church  but 
what  has  been  ordered  in  synod. 

47  and  48.  Relate  to  dmnkenuess  among  ecclesiastics. 

49.  Belates  to  the  same  vice  amonc  the  laity. 

00.  Directs  that  In  every  city  the  bishop  shall  have  two 
honses  for  the  Incarceration  of  penitents. 

03.  Directs  that  a  woman  thrice  deserting  her  husband 
shall,  if  noble,  be  put  to  penance,  without  any  hope  of 
ever  being  restored  to  him :  If  a  woman  of  low  degree,  be 
sold  as  a  slave.  Also  orders  that  a  bnsband  slandering 
his  wife,  by  accusing  her  of  adultery,  shall  suffer  the  same 
pnnlshment  Orders  the  same  penalties  against  a  hus- 
band deserting  his  wife  from  motives  of  hatred  aud  aver- 
sion, and  gives  liberty  to  the  wife  iu  such  case  to  marry 
another. 

04.  Deposes  any  clerk  marrying  a  Mcond  time,  or  mar- 
rying a  widow  or  divorced  woman. 

00.  Appears  to  allow  of  priests  who  have  married  twice 
exercising  their  office,  if  their  wives  consent  to  separata 
from  them. 

00.  Forbids  clerks  to  keep  taverns,  or  to  practice  nsnry ; 
deposes  those  who  drink  at  taverns  without  sufficient 
cause. 

CI.  Forbids  Jews  to  keep  any  Christian  servants.. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  voL  ii,  CoU.  283,  etc— Landon,  Man" 
ttal  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

String  (or  Btrlng-cotinie),  a  projecting  horixon- 


Lincoln  Cathedral,  dr.  IKO. 
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tal  buid  or  line  of  mouldines  ip  a  building.  Round  tbe 
■iMrior  of  ■  buildinj!  (he  siring  ia  carried  nmnd  Ibe 
biiltresMS,  and  aamFtinics  over  the  windowa,  rotoiing 
Ehe  drip-Moiie.— Parker,  (liou.  if  A  rckitrct.  8.  v. 

Stilllged  InstTument  is  tbe  lendBrinir,  in  the 
A.  v.,  of  two  Heb.  wonla:  I.  nr33,  wgiaih  (llib.  iii, 
19),  wluch  likewUe  denole*  the  nunc  of  nich  ■□  iu- 


nent  (and  u  rendered  in 
adipted  to  Micb  an  accampiDiE 
the  title*  of  many  psalrag),  or 
Lam.  iii,  14).  See  Neoinah 
found  in  the  plur..  Pa,  c1,  4; 


It  (and  ao  rendered  in 

2.  ^ja,  mimi   (only 
Iv,  8  [9]), 


editor  of  the  Soiilk-v!«*ltrn  Chrittiait  Adtoealt,  and 
filled  that  office  until  1S41.  He  wa>  agent  of  the  Anwr- 
ican  lUble  SociUv  from  1B44  to  1849.  In  tSS!  he  wu 
agent  for  the  Strawberry  I'lains  College.  He  wat  made 
■upemumerary  in  1853,  effective  in  1854,  sapenanuted 
■gain  in  185G,  and  Uiut  continiKd  until  hii  dealb,  Julf 
13,1868.  SrtMMlnn/AmualCm/tmerta/llitll. 
E.  CluireA,  Soulh,  1858,  p.  25. 

Strlpa  (usually  Htne  form  of  ri33,  noi&l,  ta  tmie; 
but  occasionally  Zii,nfga,a>iaact ;  ri^l5n,ctaUiiral, 
or  n-1>3n,rfaiurd*,o  brviu;  TVa'Arva,KtAaliamik, 
a  ilTokt  1  fiwXwXi  1  ""l'  1  TXqyq,  a  uoimi),  •  tiae 
inflicted  u  a  judicial  pnn- 
itbnient,  UMially  with  ■  nd. 
See  IlAffTiNADO.  Among  the 
Hebrew!,  to  be  beaten  vilk 

of  punishment  for  offences  of 
Ibe  lets  heinoiu  kind.  Il*u 
lefl  to  Ihe  judges  when  U 
inflict  them,  and  bow  n 


greUen 


fur  as  eIb  offence  (Deul. 
1-3)  To  be  Mirt  that  the  pun- 
ishment nras  kept  williiii  [be 
bounds  of  the  law,  tlie  cusiani 
WM  1o  give  fortv  nve  one  (i 
Cor  XI.  S4).  lite  olmlfr, 
when  receiving  them,  wis  hid 


n  tbe  . 
.G  »h  p  was  appU 
ick  uncovered.     Many 
ins  are  made  to  tbis  la 


ied  in  bit 


which  is  of  uncertain  derivation  and  ligniHcalion,  but 
jjrobably  deiiuICB  tbe  cAon/of  aume  musical  instrument. 
Tbe  Hebrcwa  had  variaui  stringed  instruments,  cbietty 
or  excliitirely  of  the  harp  or  guitar  form ;  and  similar 
^es  have  always  prevailed  in  the  Ease,  if  we  may  Judge 
from  the  specimens  exhibited  on  the  Egypdan  and  Aa- 
^-rian  monuments.     See  MusiCAi.  IxsTHUMKHta. 

Strlngfield,  Jemea  King,  a  minister  of  tbe 
■Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  March  iJ,  1839.  Aller  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1858,  and 
admitted  on  (rial  into  the  Hotston  Conference  in  Octo- 
ber, 1858.     In  1862  he  became  chapUin  in  tbe  Confed- 

AsheviUe,  N.  C  His  labors  there  were  very  brief,  as 
he  died  suddenly  of  inflammation  of  tbe  brain,  June  3, 
1870.  See  ilmlfi  o/Aiauial  CimfirrTUXM o/lht  31.  E. 
Church,  South,  1870,  p.  410. 

Bttingfield,  TtaomBa,  a  minister  of  the  Metboil- 
ist  Epiacopol  Church,  South,  wis  bom  in  Kentucky  in 
1796.  He  embraced  religion  when  only  eight  years  of 
age,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  removed  to  Alabama.  In 
the  War  ori812  he  became  a  soldier  under  Gen,  Jack- 
■oil,  and  maintained  bis  Chrlattau  character  tlimugh- 
oul.  He  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference  Nov.  10, 
1811!,  and  when  the  Kolslon  Conference  wia  set  off  he 
became  a  member  of  iu  In  1835-3G  the  Gallngher  con- 
iroveny  was  at  iU  zenith,  and  Mr.  Siringfield  felt  cailod 
upon  Iu  defend  Melhodiam  against  Ibe  caricatures  and 
slanders  uf  its  enemies,  which  he  did  at  tbe  expense  of 
great  Islmr  and  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  1828  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  be  without  an  appointment,  owing  lo 
feeble  heillh.  From  1839  to  1B32  be  was  agent  for  the 
Hublon  Conrerenee  Seminary,  and  in  IB3G  was  elected 


1X1 


Stromita  (Zr^finrs,  miiallanif')  a  the  inM 
important  work  of  Clement  (q.  v.)  of  Alexmdrii,  of 
which  the  full  lille  ia  Gmitic  Marrlaliotu  concnti'j 
Iht  True  Fhiloiophf.  This  work  is  designed  lo  ahoi, 
in  opposilion  lo  tbe  Gnostic*,  that  Christians  bad  llrnr 
secret  and  deep  mysteries,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  enlr 
people  who  deserve  the  name  uf  Gnostics,  as  being  iloot 
imly  learned  on  these  subjects.  For  a  full  inilyiii  rf 
the  nark,  see  Riddle,  CAriir.  ^  nftf.  p.  97-107. 

Strong,  Cjprlau,  D.D.,  a  Cmigregationil  minis- 
ter, was  bum  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Uay  20. 1 744  (US.). 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1763,  enteral  Ihe  minii- 
try  Oct.  7, 17C6,  and  was  ordsineil,  Aug.  19, 1787,  piswr 
in  Portlanil,  Conn.,  where  be  remained  until  hH  duib. 
in  1811.  He  published,  J  Durvvrie  m  Adi  ii,H,i* 
atich  lit  Pracike  of  Oaniag  fjU  CortHatH  u  PeHia- 
larlg  Examintd  (\7m)-^AamaJi!trnoia  oa  lie  Stl" 
ilaace  of  Tao  SermoHt  Prmched  at  Sleptiry  bg  J«^ 
7.fKU,A.M„aililled"Chrulian  Forheanaux  M  Wr-il 
Conieitnen  a  Dut^o/lht  Cofpt/'' (17S9):—^a  /"JuiT 
vhrrtin  lie  End  and  Iktign  of  Hapliim,  efc,  ore  Pnnk- 
ulaHs  Ciuaidered  and  lUutralrd  (1793):  —  -!  SfCosJ 
Inquiry  iiilo  ihe  Xolure  and  Daiga  of  Ciriilw*  Hnp- 
tiim  (1T9G);  and  several  occasional  Seraoia.  S<* 
Sprague,  ^nnalf  of  Ihe  Amer.  Pulpil,  i,  Gol. 

Btrong;,  John  O,,  a  rresbyteriin  ministrr.  «•> 
bom  at  Rockavrav,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20, 1821.  He  prrpaitd 
fur  college  at  UUlville  Aciilemv,  N.  V„  gradiutcd  H 
Williams  College,  Maai.,  in  1848,'  lod  at  Auhum  Thto- 
logical  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1851 ;  was  licensed  by  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery  in  1850,  ind  soon  after  leaving  the  sciii- 
inary  he  went  out  West  and  preached  at  Port  Msdiwo, 
la.  He  afUrwirds  becime  pastor  aucccasively  of  Ihe 
Stone  Church,  Iowa  City;  SpriagSeld,  U.;  Fiiipliri 
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Jamefltown,  Lowville>  and  Leeds,  Wia.  He  died  Hay 
14, 1859.  During  his  ministry  two  churches  were  or- 
ganized under  his  care,  and  many  revival  seasons  were 
granted  in  answer  to  his  prayers  and  labors.  See  Wil- 
son, PreA,  Hut,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strong;  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  SepL  4, 17G4.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786,  and  was  ordained, 
Jan.  28, 1789,  colleague  pastor  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  where 
be  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 1814.  He  pub- 
lished, Ah  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  (1810):— 
sever^  occasional  Sermons: — besides  articles  in  the 
PanoplUt  and  other  magazines.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  275. 

Strong,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bopi  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1748.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1769,  was  appointed  tutor  in  1772, 
and  was  ordained,  Jan.  5, 1778,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  life,  Dec. 
25, 1816.  He  published.  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Mis- 
ery Consistenl  with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  (1796) : 
—two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1798,  1800).  In  1799  he 
was  the  principal  compiler  of  the  Hartford  Selection  of 
7/yiniu,  a  number  of  them  written  by  himself;  and  in 
1800  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Connecticut  Evangel- 
ical Magazine,  A  number  of  occasional  Sermons  were 
also  published  by  him.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  34. 

Strong,  Paschal  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Setauket.  L.  I., 
in  1793.  Ho  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Strong, 
the  first  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1630.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  in  1810.  He  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  and  his  classmate.  Rev. 
John  Knox,  were  immediately  called  as  colleague  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  in  New  York,  with  Drs.  Kuypcr  and 
Milledoler,  and  were  ordained  and  installed  together  by 
the  Classts  of  New  York,  July  14,  1816.  His  ministry 
was  brief,  but  brilliant,  popular,  and  powerful.  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fine  classical  and  exegetical 
scholar,  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  characterized  by 
deep  personal  piety  and  faithful  pastoral  service.  A 
pulmonary  disease,  for  which  an  ocean  voyage  and  a 
visit  to  the  W^t  Indies  brought  no  relief,  ended  his 
days,  April  7, 1825,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  his 
grave  and  monument  still  are.  His  death  was  peaceful 
and  happy.  His  only  publication  was  a  sermon,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  preached  Nor. 
17,  1822,  after  the  yellow  fever  of  that  year  in  New 
York,  and  entitled  The  Pestilence  a  Punishment  for 
Public  Sins,  He  possessed  fine  executive  talents,  and 
It  was  chiefly  through  htm  that  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  organized.  See 
Life  of  Dr,  Livingston,  p, 899,^)0;  Spngue,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  IX,  ii,  191 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Ch,  p.  224.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strong,  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  was 
bom  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1816,  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  and  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  settled  in  1819  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  Associate  Re- 
formed churches  of  Chambersburgh  and  Shippens- 
burgh.  Pa.,  1821-22.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1861.  Seldom  does  God  give 
to  the  Church  a  more  finelv  rounded  and  exalted  char- 
acter.  "  Resolute,  without  arrogance ;  modest,  without 
timidity;  positive  in  his  convictions,  without  pride  of 
will;  persevering,  without  pretension ;  diligent,  without 
ostentation  of  intentions;  firm,  without  obstinacy;  tena- 
dous  of  his  moral  and  personal  preferences,  without  big- 


otry or  hypocrisy ;  quick  in  his  estimate  of  duties,  with- 
out wayward  impulses;  devoted  to  duty,  without  thirst 
for  personal  exaltation ;  methodical,  without  mechan- 
ical servility  to  circumstances;  learned,  without  pedan- 
try; and  godly,  without  affectation  of  sanctity  —  be 
seemed,  indeed,  to  illustrate  how  natural  qualities  may 
be  toned  and  softened  into  well-nigh  untarnished  beauty 
by  the  power  of  Christ  working  upon  them  alL**  He 
was  a  diligent  student,  a  prolific  preacher,  always  ear- 
nest, sedate,  and  pleasant,  solid  and  instructive,  wide- 
awake, and  devoted  to  his  work.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  balancc-whecl  of  that 
ecclesiastical  body,  yet  so  modest  and  so  genial,  cour- 
teous and  considerate,  that  he  never  appeared  in  the 
least  officious,  and  was  always  deferred  to  with  unques- 
tioning respect.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his  state- 
ments of  facts  and  of  the  law  of  the  house  in  that  assem- 
bly. He  presided  over  its  sessions  in  1836.  His  namo 
and  services  are  identified  with  almost  every  important 
measure  of  the  Church  during  the  long  period  of  his 
official  connection  with  it.  His  ministrv  was  blessed 
with  a  powerful  revival  which  gave  new  life  to  him 
and  to  hu  Church.  His  influence  on  Long  Island  was 
wide-spread.  He  published  a  Uist,  of  Flatbush,  in  Kin^s 
County,  L,  /.  (N.  Y.  1842,  12mo),  which  is  a  memorial 
of  his  industrious  historical  research.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Ch,  p.  222-226 ;  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  297 ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strongs  Titus,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1787,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Boston  in  1788.  His  father  being 
drowned  the  next  year,  young  Strong  was  taken  to  his 
grandfather's  in  Northampton,  and  in  1801  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  printer.  In  July,  1805,  he  undertook 
the  study  of  law,  then  had  serious  thoughts  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  stage;  but  in  1807  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theolog}',  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
of  Go8hcn.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  law  oflice 
of  H.  '1  ownsend,  of  Dedham,  came  under  the  influence 
of  EpiaoupaUanism,  and  was  admitted  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  Oct.  1,  1812.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
March  24,  1814,  at  Dedham,  by  bishop  Griswold,  and 
priest  March  26,  1815,  and  at  the  same  time  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  St.  James's  parish,  Greenfield,  Mass.  He 
retained  this  rectorship  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
June,  1855.  He  published  (1812-51)  educational  and 
theological  treatises,  (tc. :  —  Sermons :  —  Poems :  —  and 
contributed  to  the  Gospel  Advocate  and  other  period- 
icals.    See  Sprague,  A  unals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  576. 

Strong,  William  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  SaliHbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  18, 1782.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  preparatory  education,  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  1818,  studied  theology  privately, 
was  licensed  by  the  Xcw  Haven  Association,  and  ordained 
pastor  at  Somcrs,  Conn.,  by  the  Tolland  County  Associ- 
ation in  1814.  Ilcre  he  labored  earnestly  for  twenty- 
five  years,  then  removed  to  Redding,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  preached  for  five  yenrs ;  then  accepted 
a  call  from  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  pastor  for  ton  years,  when, 
owing  to  infirmities,  he  retired,  and  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  31, 1859.  A  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  a  tract, 
The  Sinner  Condemned  Already,  Mr.  Strong  was  an 
ardent  evangelical  preacher,  thoroughly  conversant  mth 
the  history  and  polity  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861 ,  p.  1 64.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strong  Drink.    See  Drink,  Strong. 

Strongdsan  Gambo,  in  Mongol  and  Thibetan  my- 
thology, is  a  primeval  and  celebrated  king  of  Thibet  who 
had  two  wives — Dara  Aekkae  and  Kuillingtu  Urultu — 
both  of  whom  were  incarnations  of  good  genii.  They 
had  rendered  especially  meritorious  service  to  the  race  of 
mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  had  aided  the  wise  Chutuk- 
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tn  in  removing  Its  Bin  and  ddivering  its  membcts;  and 
they  were  conseqaently  accorded  divine  honors. — ^Voli- 
mer,  WdrieHK  d.  MythoL  a.  v. 

Strophseus,  an  epithet  applied  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy to  Mercury  in  the  character  of  porter  (Aristoph.  Plu' 
tut,  1153). 

Btrophios,  the  name  of  several  persons  in  Grecian 
mytholog}'.  1.  The  father  of  Scamander  (Homer,  IL  v, 
49).  2.  A  son  of  CrisusY  king  of  Phocis  and  father  of 
Fylades  (Pindar,  Pytk.  1 1, 53 ;  Eurip.  Oresf.  83 ;  Pausan. 
ii,  29, 4).  3.  A  son  of  Pylades  and  Electra  (Pausan.  ii, 
16, 7). 

Strotb,  Friedrich  Andreas,  a  German  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Triebsees,  in  Pomerania,  March  5,  1750. 
For  some  time  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Co> 
burg,  and  died  June  26, 1785,  at  Lauchstiidt.  He  wrote, 
JHuertatio  de  Codice  Alexandrino  (Halle,  1771): — iVo- 
gramma^  quod  Lectiones  nonnullas  Codicit  Graci  V,  T. 
Exhibety  qui  Venetiit  in  Bibliotheca  S.  Marci  As$ervatur 
(ibid.  1775): — Symbola  Critica  ad  lUuttrcmdam  et 
Emendandam  Alexandrmorum  InUrpretum  Versionem 
ex  Justino  Afartyre  alii$que  Pairibus  Ecdesiattias  Col- 
lectofy  reprinted  in  Eichhom's  Rq)ertorium  dtr  moryeth' 
Idndiachen  und  btbl.  LUeratur,  iii,  313 ;  vi,  124, 163 ;  xiii, 
158, 168  (I^ips.  1778-83):— in(2ex  Criticus  Omnium  Co- 
dicum  Vergionis  A  lexandrinee  Manutcriptarum  (ibid.),  v, 
92,  134;  viii,  177,  205;  xi,  45,  72.  See  Winer,  Iland- 
huch  dtr  theoi.  Literatur,  ii,  794 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  394. 
(B.P.) 

Stroud,  Asa  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  April  11, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1828, 
admitted  on  rrial  by  the  Ohio  Conf<$rencc  in  1830,  and 
appointed  to  Kanawha  Circuit,  The  following  appoint- 
ments were  filled  by  him :  Letart  Falls  Circuit,  Charleston 
Circuit,  Parkersburg  and  Athens  circuits.  New  Haven, 
Eaton,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Urbana,  South  Charleston, 
Reply,  Cincinnati  Mission,  and  MUford  Circuit,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  23, 1849.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher  and 
a  most  self-sacrificing  pastor.  See  Minutea  of  Annual 
Conferencet,  ir,  386. 

Stroud,  Thomas  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arkansas  Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor until  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  November, 
1844.  See  Afinutea  of  Annual  Confertncea  of  the  M,  E. 
Church,  South,  1845,  p.  23. 

Strout,  Qeorge  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  tx>m  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me., 
Jan.  24,  1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  April  23, 
1820.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832,  and  elder  in 
1834.  His  ministry  was  spent  in  the  Maine  and  East 
Maine  conferences,  and  lasted  until  closed  by  death,  at 
Pittston,  Oct.  22, 1868.  See  Minutea  of  A  tmual  Confer- 
encea,  1869,  p.  145. 

Strout,  Joseph  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Cornish,  Me.,  in  1833. 
In  1846  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  educated  in  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
naiy,  at  Bucksport,  and  entered  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1857.  His  ministry  was  very  successful,  but  brief, 
as  he  died  Jan.  25, 1862.  See  Minutea  of  Annual  Conr 
J%r«ioes,1862,p.ll6. 

Strout,  Oran,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  North  Poland,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 
1801,  and  united. with  the  Church  when  nineteen.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  East  Maine  Conference  in  1853,  and 
superannuated  in  1862.  He  died  at  Searsmont,  Feb.  23, 
1872.     See  Minutea  of  A  hmimI  Conferencea,  1872,  p.  67. 

Strozzl,  Bernardo,  calleil  Capuccino,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1581,  and  studied  under 
Pietro  Sorri,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 


the  Capuchin  Order,  and  finally  became  a  secular  priest 
He  died  at  Ventoe  in  1644,  leaving  many  sacred  piecw, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Now,  Bioy,CiH,Kv. 

Strozzl,  Lorenza,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at 
Capalia,  near  Florence,  March  6, 1514,  and  brought  ap 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  del  Prato,  where  she 
took  the  Dominican  habit  and  devoted  herKlf  to  niig- 
ious  duties,  teaching,  and  music  She  composed  brmns 
and  Latin  odes  on  all  the  festivals  (Flor.  1588, 8vo), 
which  were  long  used  in  all  the  services,  and  were 
translated  into  French  by  Pavilion  and  set  to  mnsic  bjr 
Maudit.    She  died  SepL  10, 1591. 

Struensee,  Adam,  a  German  theologian,  wss  boni 
SepL  8, 1708,  at  Neurippin,  in  Brandenburg,  of  a  wealtby 
family,  and  early  began  the  study  of  theology  with  a 
circle  of  young  companions,  who  styled  their  meetings 
coUoquia  bibUca.  Although  warmly  attached  to  the 
Moravian  count  Zinzendorf,  he  refused  to  join  that 
community.  In  1730  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
countess  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  who  resided  at  Berlebar;^, 
and  after  1782  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Ilaik, 
and  also  occupied  a  chair  of  theology  there.  lo  1757 
he  became  provost  of  the  Church  of  Altona;  sod  in 
1761  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  the  duchies  of 
Sleswig  and  Holstcin.  He  died  at  Rendsbnrg,  June  % 
1791.  During  all  his  life,  Struensee  was  charMterized 
by  an  enlightened  piety  and  a  most  exemplanr  wA 
amiable  deportment.  He  wrote,  Betracktungen  Ob.  Som- 
und  Festtaga  Evangdia  (Halle,  1747^  1758,4  vols.): 
— Sammlung  erbaiUicher  Schrijlen,  etc  (ibid.  1755-56.3 
vols.)  i^Geddchtniaareden  (ibid.  1756)  i-^Predigtfn  (Al- 
tona, 1758-60, 3  vols.)  '.--Theologiache  J/oro/ (Flemboig, 
l7Gb):—Theologiache  Abhandlmg  (Altona,  1766):-£*- 
bliacher  Unierricht  (HaUe,  1768). 

Strut  (or  Strutting-pieoe).  In  carpentn-,iBy 
piece  that  keeps  two  others  from  approaching,  and  hl 
therefore,  itself  in  a  state  of  compression ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  tie,  which  keeps  the  two  points  of  the  frame 
to  which  its  extremities  are  attached  from  reoediDg,aDd 
is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  tension. — ^Parker,  GU>at,oj  Ar- 
chitect, s.  V. 

Stmthers,  Ga\in,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  dirine, 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  ITnivcrsty 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  after  studying  divinity  vai 
called  to  the  Anderston  Relief  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
was  ordained  in  1817.  He  was  mainly  instniroental  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  the  United  Secessioo 
and  the  Relief  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  both  denoroinationa  tf 
its  consummation;  also  author  of  Memoira  of  Ameri' 
can  Miaaionariea  (18mo): — a  Hiatory  of  the  Rdt^f 
Church: — and  an  Eaaay  on  ChriHiuu  Umon.  Dr. 
Struthers  was  an  earnest  thinker,  and  died  July  11. 
1858.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  liiat.  A  Imanae,  1860,  p.  272; 
AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthora,  s.  v.  (J.  L  S.) 

Stryker,  Isaac  P.,  a  misstonar}-  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  to  Bonico,  was  bom  at  Harlingcn. 
N.  J.,  Nov.  27,  181 1,  and  was  brought  up  to  mechanical 
labor,  until  God  turned  him  aside  to  prepare  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  began  his  studies  late  in  life, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  18B7,  and  from  ibe 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1840.  In 
November  of  that  year,  having  been  onlsined  tt»  an 
evangelist  to  the  heathen  by  the  Classis  of  New  Bnmi- 
wick,  he  sailed  for  Borneo  with  lits  cla.«niate  Ker. 
WiUiam  T.  Van  Doren  and  wife.  He  died  of  a  swift 
fever  at  Singapore  in  1842,  after  spemiing  a  year  in 
Java,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  Dutch  goveminciit, 
and  almost  before  the  real  beginning  of  his  misrionair 
work.  He  was  a  roan  of  fervid  pielVi  leoloiisly  earnest 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  ibe 
cause  of  Christ  among  the  pagans.  *  The  mission  to 
which  he  belonged,  after  years  of  patient  strangles,  was 
abandoned  in  1849.  Mr.  Strvker  was  unmarried.  See 
CoTwin,  Manual  of  the  liff.Chur€h,i^i79.   (W.J.B.T.) 
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Btryker,  Pater,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1764,  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Livingston,  was  licensed  by  the  Greneral  Syn- 
od of  the  Keformed  Church  in  1788,  and  for  over  for- 
ty years  actively  engaged  as  minister  of  the  following 
churches  of  that  order :  Northampton  and  Southampton, 
Pa.,  1788^90:  Staten  Island,  1790-94;  Belleville,  N.  J., 
1794-1809;  Stone  House  Plains,  1810-12;  Berne,  N.  Y., 
1828-29,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned 
all  pastoral  service.  For  many  years  he  was  the  oldest 
living  clergyman  of  that  Church.  In  his  best  days 
he  is  said  to  have  been  "a  powerful  preacher,  plain, 
practical,  and  pungent — a  real  orator.*^  His  piety  was 
eminenL  He  said  that  not  a  doubt  of  his  personal  ac- 
ceptance with  God  beclouded  hts  soul  for  several  years 
before  his  departure,  which  occurred  in  1847.  His  end 
was  peace,  and  he  is  remembered  among  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Church.  He  preached  with  equal  ease  in  Dutch 
and  in  English.  See  Corwin,  ilanualqftke  Hef,  Church, 
p.  474.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Btrymo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Scamander,  and  wife  of  Laomedon,  the 
king  of  Troy.  Laomedon'ri  queen  is,  however,  some- 
times named  PUicia  instead. 

Btryxnon,  a  proper  name  applied  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy to  various  persons :  1.  A  son  of  Mars  and  Helice, 
whose  daughter  Terina  was  also  beloved  by  Mars  and 
bore  him  Thrassa.  2.  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa.  The  navigable  river  over 
which  Strymon  ruled  was  rendered  unnavtgable  by 
Hercules,  who  drove  through  it  the  herds  of  Geryon. 

Btrype,  John,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Stepney,  England,  Nov.  1, 1643.  After  being  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  six  years,  he  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  July  5,  1^2,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catharine  Hall,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1665,  and  that  of  AM.  in  1669.  He  received  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Tbeydon-Boys,  County  of  Essex,  July 
14,  1669,  but  left  it  a  few  months  after  on  being  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Low-Loyton.  Although  he  enjoy- 
ed this  preferment  for  over  sixty  -  eight  years,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas  -  dav   for 

• 

sixty -six  years  successively,  yet  he  was  never  insti- 
tuted nor  inducted.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Low-Ley- 
ton,  he  obtained  access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of 
sir  Michael  Hickcs,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.  To- 
wards his  latter  days  he  held  the  sinecure  of  Terring, 
Sussex,  and  was  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he 
resigned  that  position.  He  died  at  Hackney,  Dec.  11, 
1737.  His  publications  were,  LightfooVa  Work*  (Lond. 
1684.  2  vols,  fol.) : — Afemorials  of  A  rchbishop  Cranmer 
(1694,  fol.) :— Li/e  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1G98,  8vo)  :— 
Life  and  A  ctunu  of  John  A  ylmer.  Bishop  of  London  (1701 , 
8vo):— /.t/«  of  Sir  J,  Cheke,  etc.  (1705,  8vo);— idima^ 
of  the  Reformation^  etc.,  in  England  (1709-31, 4  vols.): 
— Ilitiory  of  the  Life  and  A  ctions  of  Edmund  Grindalf 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1710,  foL): — Life  and  Acts 
of  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1711, 
fol.): — Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (17 18,  fol.) : — Ecdesiusticci  Memorials  (1721, 
3  vols,  fol.)  '.—Sermons,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
s.  V. ;  AUibone,  Dict»  ofBiit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Btuart,  Cohen  M.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine  of  Kottertlam,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and 
educated  for  the  ministrv  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  1873.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  au- 
gust assembly,  and  delivered  the  answer  to  the  Kev. 
Dr.  William  Adams's  address  of  welcome  to  the  Alli- 
ance. He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  published  among  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 


ference of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
very  popular  and  successful  preacher,  and  his  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  general  Church.  Dr.  Stuart  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  American  Church  and  people  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  while  here  to  remove  to  this 
country  and  settle  among  us,  but  providential  circum- 
stances prevented  htm  from  carrying  out  his  wishes  in 
that  respect.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  January,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Btuart,  Henry  B.  M.  C,  duhe  of  York  and  car- 
dinal, grandson  of  James  II  of  England,  was  bom  in 
Rome,  March  6, 1725,  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
which  was  lost  by  his  elder  brother,  April  27, 1746,  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  Benedict  XiV  gave 
him  the  purple,  July  3, 1747,  and  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric of  the  Lateran  and  several  other  dignities. 
To  these  Clement  XIII  added  other  offices  which  yield- 
ed him  rich  revenues.  But  the  French  Revolution 
stripped  htm  of  all  these,  and  he  even  sold  his  family 
jewels  in  aid  of  pope  Pius  VI.  George  III  of  England 
gave  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
retained  tiU  his  death,  at  Frascali,  July  13, 1807.  To 
him  are  attributed  Constifutiones  Synodales  Ecdesia 
Tusculance  (Rome,  1764)  and  Appendix  ad  Tusculanam 
Synodum  (ibid.  1764),  which,  however,  are  really  the 
works  of  the  Jesuit  StefanuccL  With  this  prince- 
prelate  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  became  extinct. 

Btuart,  Moaes,  a  leame<l  Congregational  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780.  He  early 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  books,  reading  Edwards  On 
the  Will  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
College  in  May,  1797,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  hu  class  in  1799.  The  year  after  he  spent  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  at  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  following  he  was  principal  of  a 
high-school  in  Danbury.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1802  at  Danbury,  but  the  week  previous  had  been 
chosen  tutor  in  Yale,  which  position  he  accepted.  Dur- 
ing his  tutorship,  desirous  of  procuring  an  appropriate 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Stuart  borrowed  of  the  pres- 
ident Macknight*8  work  On  the  Epistles,  the  perusal  of 
which  awakened  him  to  spiritual  things  and  resulted  in 
his  conversion.  In  the  early  part  of  1803,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Church  in  Yale  College,  began  to  study 
theology  under  president  Dwigbt,  and  was  soon  aOer 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  for- 
meriy  served  by  Dr.  Dana,  March  5, 1800.  On  Feb.  28, 
1810,  he  was  inaugurated  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Andover,  and  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of 
his  duties  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  advancing  age.  After  this,  however,  his  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  activity,  and  he  published  two  or 
three  works  requiring  minute  and  profound  Biblical 
investigation.  Taking  his  daily  wallc,  he  fell,  fractur- 
ing the  bone  of  his  wrist.  He  aAerwards  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  passed  into  a  typhoid  fever  and  issued  in 
death,  Jan.  4, 1852.  Mr.  (for  he  refused  the  title  of 
Dr.)  Stuart's  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  devoted 
chiefly  to  Biblical  literature.  In  this  he  led  the  way 
in  his  own  country  with  most  happy  results.  His  own 
contributions  to  sacred  learning  are  very  valuable ;  but 
perhaps  he  did  even  more  by  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
Biblical  study,  and  the  sound  principles  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis which  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  younger 
brethren,  especially  in  America,  than  by  the  works  which 
he  himself  published.  His  chief  writings  are,  a  Gram- 
mar of  the  Hebrew  Language  (1818;  of  which  a  5th  ed, 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1838):— a  IJebrefo  Chrestomathy 
{{832):— Course  of  Hebrew  Study  (1830) :— a  Grammar 
of  the  New  Test,  Dialed  (2d  ed.  IMl):— Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1827, 2  vols.;  reprinted,  Lond. 
1828):— On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1832;  London, 
1833):— On  the  Apocalypse  (1845;  Edinb.  1847):>-On 
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Jkadel  {XSbl)  i^KccUnaste*  (1851):— Proverbs  (1852): 
Critical  IJittory  and  Defence  of  the  Old-  Test,  Ccmon 
(1845)  i—A  Sa-iptural  View  of  the  Wine  Question  (1848): 
— Sermons  (18 10-46).  He  wu  also  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  the  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  hia  memory  at  Anduver, 
on  which  he  is  styled  '*  the  father  of  Biblical  science 
in  his  native  country/*  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  475;  Park,  Funeral  Discourse  (1852); 
Jfeth,  Quar,  Rev,  April,  1852 ;  Christian  Review,  April, 
1852 ;  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit,  Jan.  1853. 

Btubble  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word :  1.  Usually  dp,  kash  (which  is  inva- 
riably so  rendered),  so  called  from  its  dryness,  which  de- 
notes the  dry  halm  of  grain,  partly  as  left  standing  in 
the  fields  (Exod.  v,  12),  and  then  sometimes  burned 
over  (xv,  7;  Isa.  v,  24;  xlvii,  14;  Joel  ii,  5;  Nah.  i, 
10 ;  Obad.  18),  and  partly  as  broken  up  into  chaflf  by 
treading  oat  the  grain,  and  so  separated  by  ventila- 
tion (Job  xiti,  25;  xli,  20  [28];  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  24;  Isa. 
xl,  24;  xli,  2;  Jer.  xiii,  24).  See  Chaff.  2.  Once 
Ir^^*  '^^  (Job.  xxi,  18),  properly  straw,  as  used  for 
provender.  See  Stuaw.  3.  Once  KaXa/ifi  (1  Cor.  iii, 
12),  which  denotes  in  general  the  stalk  of  grain  after 
the  ears  are  removed  (Xenoph.  Ver,  v,  18;  Sept.  for 
127P,  Exod.  XV,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  5).  In  £g}'pt  the  reapers 
only  cut  off  the  cars  of  the  com  with  the  sickle,  leaving 
the  straw,  which  they  deemed  worthless,  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Hence  when  the  cruel  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  Hebrew  brickmakers  to  gather  straw  for  themselves 
(Exo<l.  v,  12),  though  guilty  of  excessive  tyranny,  he 
did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ordain  a  physical  im- 
possibility.    See  BuicK. 

Btubbs,  Aarox  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Butler  County,  O., 
March  18,  1830,  and  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  in  September,  1857.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  82d  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  lost  his  health  while  in  the 
army,  was  superannuated  at  the  Conference  of  1864, 
and  settled  at  Patterson,  Hardin  Co.,  O.,  where  he  died, 
June  14, 1865.  His  labors  were  very  acceptable  and  use- 
ful.    See  A/inutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  142. 

Btuddiford,  Peter,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1763,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  178G,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1787,  and  settled  that 
year  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  having  Bedmiii8tcr  as  an  as- 
sociate Church  until  1800,  and  then  ministered  at  Read- 
ington alone  until  his  death,  Nov.  30, 1826.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  General  Synod. 
His  record  is  tliat  of  a  man  of  large  views,  much  learn- 
ing, and  intense  devotion  to  his  ministerial  work.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
sometimes  transcending  himself  when  called  upon  in  an 
emergency,  and  always  on  these  occasions  speaking  with 
elaborate  finish  and  great  force.  He  was  noted  as  a  pa- 
triotic citizen,  a  fuitliful  pastor,  and  a  Christian  of  deep 
personal  piety  and  of  catholic  sentiments.  See  Com'in, 
Manual  of  the  R*f,  Church,  p.  229.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Btuddiford,  Peter  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
son  of  the  preceding,  M-as  born  at  Readington,  N.  J., 
Jan.  11,  1799.  He  early  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
pursued  his  preparat^iry  studies  at  the  Academy  at  Bask- 
ingridgc,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  at  Soroer\'ille.  In  1816 
he  graduate<l  with  the  highest  honor  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  was  occupied  three  years  in  teach- 
ing, and  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1821.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick l*resbytery  April  27, 1819,  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  same  presbytery  Nov.  28,  1821,  and  on  Dec 
2,  1821,  commenced  his  labors  at  Lambertville,  N.  J., 


alternating  for  one  year  with  the  Solebuxr  Chureli  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1825,  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Lambertville  and  Solebury  churches,  which  re- 
lation existed  roost  liappily  for  a  period  of  forty -fiv« 
years.  He  died  June  5,  1866.  Dr.  Studdiford  was  a 
sound  and  able  theologian,  a  judicbus  and  moot  instruc- 
tive preacher,  and  admirably  fitted  and  aoooeaaful  aa 
an  educator.  See  Wilsoo,  Pre^  Uist*  Alnunae,  1867, 
p.  204.     (J.  L.  &) 

Stndenz,  in  Slavic  mythology,  is  the  lake  in  tlie 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  mighty  beech-wood  on  the  taland 
of  RUgen,  whose  waters  were  used  to  wadi  the  wheeb 
of  the  wagon  in  which  the  goddess  Nerthus  had  passed 
through  the  island.  The  slaves  who  performed  that 
labor  were  immediately  drowned.  The  lake  awarmed 
with  fishes,  but  none  were  allowed  to  be  taken  from  it 
because  they  belonged  to  the  goddew.  Even  to  ap- 
proach the  lake  was  a  capital  offence. — Vollmer,  HVr- 
terb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Studies  OF  THE  Clkhot.  In  the  early  Church, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  lead  studious  lives,  and  no 
pleas  were  allowed  aa  just  apologies  for  the  eontrart*. 
Their  chief  studies  were  to  be  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
which  special  attention  was  demanded,  and  the  ap> 
proved  writers  and  canons  of  the  Church.  Other  books 
were  to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  used.  Heretical 
works  were  to  be  read  only  npon  necessity  to  oodIuI* 
them  or  caution  others  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, nor  was  there  an  absolate  prohibition  of  iL  Whei« 
such  study  could  be  made  to  minister  to  divinity,  it  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  and  the  study  of  such 
learning  rightly  applied  did  very  great  service  to  relig- 
ion in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq,  bk.  vi,  ch.  Iii,  §  1  sq. 

Stndltse,  a  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the  Acczsfc- 
TM  (q.  v.).  One  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  became  one  of  their  <mier. 
erecting  a  large  monastery  for  himself,  which  was  called 
Sfudium,  and  the  monks  Studita,  In  a  short  time  tb«y 
lost  their  credit  by  joining  the  Nestorians. 

Studlt&B,  Simeon,  is  said  to  have  been  a  mock 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constantinople 
(see  Mtlller,  Stud,  Ccmob,  Constant,  ex  Jlonum.  Hyzaxd, 
Jllustrqtum  Diss.  [Lips,  1721]),  and  is  credited  with  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  hvmns  of  praise  (see  Allatiaa* 
De  Sym,  Scriptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p.  23). 

Another  Simeon  Studites  is  mentioned  in  Allatius, 
loc.  cit,  p.  152,  as  a  theologian,  homilist,  and  hymno^- 
rapher.  See  Fabricii  BiUioth,  Gnzca,  curante  GottL 
Christoph.  Harles.  (Hamb.  1808),  xi,  302^19.— Henog. 
ReaUEncyldop,  s.  v. 

Studites,  Theodore,  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
iconoclasts  in  the  early  Church,  was  bom  in  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  759,  entered  the  Convent  of  Studium  in  781. 
and  was  made  ita  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  in  794.  He 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus — a  violent  iconoclast,  who  had  separated 
from  his  consort  and  was  about  to  marry  Theodora — and 
denounced  the  ban  against  him,  b^des  severing  faia  re- 
lations with  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  because  the  lattff 
would  not  proceed  energetically  against  the  emperor. 
Constantine  thereupon  banished  him  to  Theeaakwiica. 
When  image-worship  was  restored,  Theodore  waa  recall- 
ed and  received  into  favor;  but  he  became  involved  in 
fresh  troubles,  this  time  with  the  emperor  Nioephonia, 
who  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  transported  Co 
an  island  near  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  until 
reinstated  in  his  office  by  Michael  Rhaogave.  Wboi 
Leo  the  Armenian  renewed  the  attack  on  iooage- wor- 
ship (813),  Studites  at  once  rose  against  him  with  his 
accustomed  zeal;  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  warn- 
ed, but  without  result,  and  then  called  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople which  prohibited  ioonolatry  (815),  aHer 
which  he  took  energetic  raeasurea  for  ita  repression- 
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StaditeB  was  confined  at  Meaope,  and  aftemrards  (819) 
at  Smyrna.  Balbua  gave  him  hU  liberty  In  821  and 
permitted  the  adoration  of  images  in  private;  but  the 
zeal  ofStuditea  soon  compelled  his  renewed  banishment 
from  Constantinople.  He  took  up  bis  abtnle  on  the  isl* 
and  of  Chalcis,  and  died  there,  Nov.  11, 82<>.  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  letters,  poems,  and  other  writings 
against  the  iconoclasts,  for  wliich  see  Bellarmine,  De 
Scriptotibus  EccU$.  [Colon.  1684],  p.  151.  Part  V  of 
Jac({ue8  Sirmond's  Opera  Varia  (Venet.  1728)  is  almost 
exdusivelv  devoted  to  Theodore  Studites  and  his  writ- 
inga.  Comp.  also  the  literary  references  in  Gicseler, 
Kirchengetck.  (Bonn,  1846),  II,  i,  10  sq. — Herzog,  Real- 
JCncyklop,  s.  v. 

Stnffo,  an  unknown  divinity  worshipped  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  supposed  to  have  presided  over  their 
drinking  customs  and  to  have  been  the  patron  of  revel- 
lers.— ^Vollmer,  Wdrterh,  d,  MytkoLs,Y, 

Btuffii  USED  IN  THE  Mii>DLE  AoES.  The  nsmes 
Danuukf  Sarcenet  (  Saraoenorum  opus  ),  Sypert  (  cloth 
of  Cyprus),  and  Lievantine  brocades,  of  silver  and  gold, 
made  in  the  Lebanon ;  Orpkreyt,  <*  the  gold  of  Phrygia  ;** 
Attaiie  robes,  splendid  cloths  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
embroidery,  veils,  silks,  and  cloths  of  Alexandria,  be- 
speak the  place  of  manufacture.  Byzantium  was  also 
a  considerable  producer.  The  earlier  patterns  are  By- 
zantine, with  flowing  and  geometrical  designs,  animals, 
and  birds.  In  the  13th  century'  arms  of  donors  were 
introduced,  and  in  the  I4th  century  splendid  borders, 
representing  saints,  angels,  and  evangelists,  were  added 
to  vestments.  In  England,  embroidery  of  Alexandria, 
Indian  saroit,  color  de  Painaz,  Turkey-work,  cloth  of 
Antioch,  Tripolis,  Tartaryn,  Tiretaine,  cloth  of  Tyre  (so 
called  from  its  bright  tint).  Tarsus,  India,  Tarse  de  Nak, 
Tuly.  Inde  di  Gangi,  and  Moire  de  Tarse  are  mentioned 
as  used  in  vestments,  all  being  of  Eastern  importation. 
— Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Stuhr,  Peteb  FKDDEitSEN,  a  German  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Flensburg,  May  28, 1787,  studied  law  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1806  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle.  In 
1821  he  commenced  lecturing  at  the  Berlin  University, 
was  promoted  in  1826  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
died  March  13, 1851.  He  wrote,  Vie  Sfaaien  des" Alter- 
thums  und  der  christL  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  1811): — Ueher 
den  Untergantj  der  Naturstaaten  (Berlin,  1812): — Ab- 
handlunffen  uber  nordUche  AUerthumer  (ibid.  1817): — 
Die  chinetische  Rekhsrelir/ion  vnd  die  Systeme  der  in- 
dischen  Philosopkie  in  ihrem  Verhdltnisse  zur  Offen- 
barunffslehre  (ibid.  1835): — AU^emeine  Geschichte  der 
Relu/iotifformen  der  heidnischen  Volker  (ibid.  1836-38,  2 
vols.) : — Das  VerhaUuisa  der  christlichen  Theologie  zur 
Philoaaphie  und  Afytholof/ie  (ibi(L  1842)  :—  Vom  Staaft- 
Uben  mich  platonischen^  aristotelitchen  und  christlichen 
Grundsdtzen  (ibid.  1850).  Sec  Regensburger  Concer- 
iations-Lexikonf  s.  v. ;  Theohq.  Umeersal-Lexihmj  s.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  BiU,  Theolog,  ii,  im,     (B.  P.) 

Btcikeley,  William,  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  bom  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  Nov. 
7, 1687.  He  was  admitted  into  Bene*t  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  7,  1708,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1709.  He  first  began  to  practice  at  Boston,  in  his  na- 
tive county,  but  removed  to  London  in  1717,  where  he 
was  soon  af^er  elected  F.R.S.  The  degree  of  M.D.  he 
took  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  following. 
Later  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  Church,  and  he 
was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720.  In  October 
following  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Souls', 
Stamford.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ancas- 
ter,  and  also  received  from  him  the  living  of  Somerby, 
near  Grantham,  in  1739.  In  1741  he  preached  the  30th 
of  January  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
that  year  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian 
Society.  In  1747  he  vacated  his  preferments  in  the 
country,  and  received  the  rectory  of  SL  George's,  Queen 
Square.    He  died  March  3. 1765.     In  addition  to  other 


works  on  antiquities,  he  wrote,  Pakeographia  Sacra,  or 
Discourset  on  the  Momtments  o/ Antiquity  that  Relate  to 
Sacred  History  (1736,  4to)  \—Stonekenge,  a  Temple  Re^ 
stored  to  the  British  Druids  (1740,  fol.)  :—A  bury^  a  Tem^ 
pie  of  the  British  Druids  Described  (1743,  fol.):— ^er- 
moiw  (1742,4to;  1760,  4to;  1756, 8vo).  See  Chalmexs, 
Biog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  AlUbonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthorSf  8.  v. 

Stumbling-block  (^i^3^,  mikshdl,  trpSaKoppaj 
which  literally  denote  any  object  over  which  a  person 
may  trip  the  foot,  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  cause  of 
min  or  disgust ;  but  np^sp,  makshelah,  is  only  used 
of  a  physical  ^*  ruin^  [Isa.  iii,  6],  or  an  idtd  ["  stumbling- 
block,'*  i.e.  incitement  to  apostasy,  Zeph.  i,  6];  and 
OKaviciKov  [  1  Cor.  i,  23 ;  1  John  ii,  10 ;  Bev.  ii,  14 ; 
elsewhere  "oflfence"]  is  properly  the  trap-stick  io  which 
the  bait  is  fastened  in  a  snare).  The  roads  in  Eastern 
countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  ac- 
customed tracks,  worn  to  something  like  a  level  by  the 
passing  of  travellers  and  caravans.  See  Road.  When 
rocks  and  stones  are  placed  in  these  tracks,  riders  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  stumbling  of  the 
horses;  and  hence  Isaiah  (Ixiii,  13),  describing  God's 
glorious  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  says, 
"  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  they  should  not  stumble."  Robbers  and 
plundering  hordes  frequently  placed  huge  stones  and 
branches  of  trees  across  the  roads,  as  stumbling-blocks 
to  check  and  perplex  caravans,  in  order  that  they  might 
attack  them  during  the  confusion  which  such  impedi- 
ments would  necessarily  create.  Thus  (Jer.  vi,  21), 
"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  lay 
stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  father  and 
the  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them;  the  neighbor 
and  his  friend  shall  perish"  (see  Hackctt,  Illust*  of  Script. 
p.  19, 22).     See  Offence, 

Stunz,  S.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bora  at  Albion,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  March  26, 
1828,  and  united  with  the  Church  iu  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1850,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Allegheny  C<*llegc,  June,  1854.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  united  with  the  Erie  Conference: 
and  while  filling  his  last  appointment,  acted  as  princi- 
pal of  Carrier  Seminary*.  In  1869  he  received  a  super- 
numerary relation  and  took  up  his  residence  in  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  30, 1870.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1871,  p.  178. 

Btnrge,  Joseph,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  was  born  at  Elbcrton,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  Aug.  2,  1793.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  achieved 
great  success.  As  com  -  factors,  the  firm  of  J.  &  C. 
Sturge  secured  a  distinction  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
firm  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  many 
reform  and  philanthropic  movements,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  repre- 
sented Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  and  was 
always  found  on  the  side  of  trath  and  righteousness. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  entire  abrogation 
of  capital  punishment.  He  labored  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  prisons.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  sell  his  barley  for  malting  purposes.  He  was  also 
the  promoter  of  the  Sabbath-school  movement  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  But  the  two  great  objects  which, 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  secured  the  unflagging  inter- 
est of  Joseph  Sturge  were  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace.  The 
result  of  the  long-continued  labors  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  England  was  the  proclamation  of  unconditional 
liberty  to  every  slave  in  all  her  colonial  possessions, 
the  same  to  take  effect  Aug.  1^  1838.  His  advocacy 
of  peace  on  Christian  principles  gave  him  a  reputation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     His  efforts  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  a  sobmiBsicm  of  national  difficulties  to  aibi* 
tration  rather  than  to  the  sword  are  well  known.  He 
promoted  and  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  like  spirits 
with  himself,  the  peace  congresses  which  were  held  an- 
nually from  1848  to  1852  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort, 
London,  and  Edinburgh.  The  influence  of  these  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  the  friends  of  peace  waa  widely  ex- 
tended and  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  In  labors 
like  the^  Joseph  Sturge  devoted  the  busy  years  of  a 
life  reaching  on  to  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten. 
He  died  in  Birmingham,  England,  May  14, 1859.  See 
Afemoir,  bv  Tract  Association  of  Friends  (Philadelphia). 
(J.  C.  S.)  ' 

SturgOB,  Alfred  Gallatin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  March  11, 1813. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1829,  was  licensed  to  exhort 
and  subsequently  to  preach  in  1832,  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1833,  and  appointed  to  Gus- 
tavus  Circuit,  Warren  DistricL  In  1834  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  Salem  Circuit ;  in  1835  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nection, and  appointed  to  Erie  station ;  in  1836,  to  Hud- 
son Circuit;  in  1837, to  Painsville  Circuit;  in  1838-9, 
to  Ravenna  Circuit;  in  1840-41,  to  Wairen;  in  1842, 
to  Poland  Circuit ;  in  1843,  to  Youngstown ;  in  1844,  to 
Meadville,  where,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  labor.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1845.  Mr. 
Sturges  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order  as  a  min- 
ister. The  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  six  years  in  succession  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  oMce  of  conference  sec- 
retary. See  Minutes  of  Annuai  ConfereneeSj  iv,  53. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Btorm,  Chrlatoph  ChriBtian,  was  born  at  Augs- 
burg, Jan. 25, 1740,  and  studied  at  Jena  and  Ilalle.  From 
Halle,  where  he  preached  first,  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  finally  became  the  pastor  primarius  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  26, 1786.  Sturm 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional  books  and  hymns. 
One  of  his  hymns,  A  uferManden^  auferstandm^  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  N.  L.  F.,  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
liffiou*  Maffozinfj  1865,  xxxiii,  202 :  "  Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  is  risen."  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  is  known  in 
j^nglish  under  the  title  o(  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God 
(often  printed).  For  others,  see  Herzog,  Real'Encylclop, 
8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v.  See  also  Wi- 
ner, JIandbuch  der  theolog,  LiUratur  (index) ;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1292;  Theolog,  UmversaULexikon,  s.  v.; 
Koch,  Gesch,  d,  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  357  sq. ;  Re- 
gensburger  Conversations- Lexikottf  s.  v. ;  Federsen,  Sturm^s 
Lebm  und  Charakter  (Hamburg,  1786).     (K  P.) 

Stonn  OF  FuLDA,  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  and  first 
abbot  of  Fulda,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  living  in  the 
province  of  Nauricum  (Bavaria),  and  was  bom  A.D.  710. 
His  parents,  influenced  by  Boniface,  devoted  their  son 
to  the  Church,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  that 
missionary.  He  now  travelled  with  his  preceptor  for  a 
time,  and  then  retired  into  the  Monastery  of  Fritzlar,  to 
engage  in  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Wigbert.  In 
783  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  at  once 
began  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  among  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  communities.  His  leading  purpose 
was  the  dissemination  of  Gospel  trath  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  worship ;  but  he  was  also  earnest  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  higher  morality  among  his  hearers. 
After  three  3'ears  of  successful  labors,  however,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  greater  au- 
sterity. Boniface  approved  of  his  design,  and  directed 
him,  for  its  realization,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  intention  of  his  own  to  found  a  large  mon- 
astery beyond  the  reach  of  danger  through  incursions 
of  the  Saxons,  to  explore  the  country  for  a  suita- 
ble site  on  which  to  erect  a  religious  establishment. 
Accompanied  by  two  associates,  Sturm  entered  the  un- 
known wilderness,  and  in  three  days  found  a  place  which 


seemed  to  offer  every  requisite  except  the  assorsnoe  of 
quiet,  as  it  was  situated  too  near  the  territories  of  the 
hostile  Saxons  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  would  remaio 
undisturbed.  At  a  later  day  archbishop  LuUus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface,  founded  there  the  Monastery  of  Hen- 
feld  (768) ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Boniface,  a  safer  pisce 
was  to  be  sought.  Sturm  now  ventured  into  the  furat 
alone,  braving  its  wild  beasts  and  ita  boides  of  heathen, 
until  he  reached  the  spot  where  Fulda  now  stands,  and 
there  he  found  the  situation  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
He  returned  to  Hersfeld,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  convent;  and  Boniface  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror Carloman  to  procure  a  donation  of  the  land.  At  the 
beginning  of  744,  Sturm,  accompanied  by  nine  mooki, 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  locality,  and  rapidly  pushed 
forward  the  building  and  arrangement  of  tlie  proposed 
establishment.  When  completed,  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  stream  on  which  it  stood,  and  received  Stum  a 
its  abbot.  The  number  of  monks  rapidly  increased,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  plan  of  their  govern- 
ment and  of  their  ordinary  life  according  to  some  strict 
system ;  and  to  this  end  a  commission,  to  which  Stann 
belonged,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study  the  methods  in  rogoc 
among  the  Benedictines  of  that  land.  The  Convent  of 
Monte-Casino  seemed  to  them  to  afford  les8(«s  in  ad- 
ministration of  especial  value.  They  returned  after 
having  been  absent  a  year,  Sturm  being  detained  cm 
the  journey  by  a  severe  illness  at  Kitzingen,on  the  Main; 
and  after  their  arrival  the  discipline  of  Monte-Casioo 
was  introduced  in  all  its  strictness.  Some  of  the  broth- 
ers prayed,  studied,  or  taught,  while  others  were  eio- 
ployed  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  results  of  tbdr 
iudustry,  joined  with  the  donations  of  wealthy  pauws, 
greatly  enriched  the  convent,  extended  its  fame,  and 
heightened  the  reputation  of  its  abbot.  When  LaDa 
succeeded  Boniface  as  archbishop,  this  peaceful  state  wu 
rudely  disturbed.  Sturm  demanded  that  the  body  of 
Boniface  should  be  interred  at  Fulda,  as  Boniface  him- 
self had  desired ;  but  the  clergy  of  Mayence,  headed  br 
Lullus,  refuseii  consent,  and  procured  an  order  from  king 
Pepin  for  the  interment  of  tho  remains  at  Mareoce. 
Lullus  finally  yielded.  Another  cause  of  trouble  br 
in  the  archbi8hop*8  assumption  of  the  rights  of  o«rne^ 
ship  over  the  monaster)',  and  of  consequent  supervisioa 
of  its  temporalities,  which  Sturm  regarded  as  an  inn- 
sion  of  his  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  three  monks, 
who  were  dissatisfied  w^ith  the  strictness  of  Stara'« 
rule,  charged  him  with  treason  against  the  kin;;,  lod 
secured  his  citation  before  the  court;  and  when  Stuns, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  refused  to  defend 
himself,  the  anger  of  Pepin  caused  his  banishment  to 
the  Monastery  of  Jumedica  (now  Jumi^ges),  nearKou- 
en.  Lullus  now  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Fulda ;  but  as  the  monks  drove  away  a 
priest  whom  he  had  appointed  abbot,  he  gave  way,  and 
allowed  them  to  choose  for  themselves.  They  selected 
Prezzold,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Sturm,  who  at  once  be- 
gan to  labor  for  the  pardon  of  his  former  superior;  and. 
as  other  monasteries  used  their  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  the  end  was  attained.  Sturm  was  recalled  to 
court  and  reconciled  to  the  king;  and  when  Prezzoltl 
and  his  brothers  of  Fulda  petitioned  fur  Sturm's  resto- 
ration to  the  monastery,  the  king  consented,and,  in  ad- 
dition, removed  the  monastery  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Lullus  (762).  A  quiet  flBra  now  began  in  the 
life  of  Sturm,  which  continued  until  his  death.  He 
grew  in  the  myal  favor  constantly,  and  by  his  practical 
genius  accomplished  many  results  which  increased  the 
material  welfare  of  his  neighborhood.  In  the  beginning 
of  Charlemagne*s  reign  he  was  employed  to  preserve 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  poweiful  duke  Tbas- 
silo  of  Bavaria,  and  was  completely  snccessfuL  A  wider 
sphere  opened  before  him  when  Chariemagne  made  irir 
on  the  Saxons,  in  772,  and  ordered  a  host  of  priests  and 
other  clei^  to  accompany  the  army  in  order  to  conrert 
the  conquered  heathen.  Sturm  was  especially  promi- 
nent in  this  work,  and  achieved  some  real  succe^es,  ai 
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appean  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  *nobk  Saxoos 
followed  him  to  Fulda  for  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  Charlemagne 
donated  to  the  Convent  of  Fulda  an  imporUnt  royal  do- 
main situated  in  Hammelburg,  on  the  Saale  (Jan.  7, 
777).  When  the  campaign  against  the  Saxons  was  re- 
peatedy  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their  revolt,  Sturm 
was  again  ordered  to  attend  the  expedition ;  but  his  age 
forbade  so  great  a  demand  on  his  strength,  and  he  was 
left  behind.  He  returned  to  Ftilda,  and  died  Dec  17, 
779.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Fulda,  and  a 
simple  monument  was  placed  over  his  remains.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1139  pope  Innocent  II  canonized  the 
worthy  abbot,  and  in  1489  bishop  John  of  WUrzburg 
ordered  a  diocesan  festival  in  his  honor.  See  Eigel 
(abbot  of  Fulda  818-822),  Vita  Sturmi,  in  Mabillon,  A  ct. 
ifS,  Or<L  S.  Bened,  Sac  VJII,  ii,  242-259,  and  in  Pertz, 
Monunu  Script,  ii,  365-377;  also  Sturmius  Brnn,  Le- 
betuge9ch,  d,  heii.  SturmiuB,  etc  (1779,  8vo);  Hiat.  Lit, 
de  la  France,  iv,  161 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Lot.  Med,  et  Injim, 
Aitatis,  ir,  214;  Kettberg,  Kirckengeaeh,  Deutichkmds 
(Gott.  1846),  vol.  i ;  Schwartz,  Leben  d,  heU,  Sturmiut 
(Fulda,  1858).— Herrog,  Recd-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Stunn,  Jacob,  administrator  of  the  government 
of  Strasburig,  a  sUtesman  and  influential  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in  1489.    His 
education  was  Uirgely  guided  by  Wimpfeling,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  who  preserved  him 
from  falling  into  the  toils  of  monkish  preceptors,  and 
brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  classics  instead. 
In  1606  he  was  a  roaster  of  arts,  and  in  1506  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Freiburg.     Renouncing  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  travelled  in  different 
lands,  and  in  1514  joined  the  literary  association  of  Sttas- 
burg,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  classics.     In  1 622  he 
recommended,  for  the  reformation  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  that  thorough  grammatical  instruction 
should  precede  the  study  of  the  classics;  that  Agricola's 
methoft  of  logic  should  be  adopted ;  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  mathematics;  and  that  in  theology 
scholasticism  should  be  replaced  by  the  stndy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers.   He  became  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
in  1526  chief  magistrate,  in  every  position  dlspUying  so 
much  ability  and  character  as  to  occasion  the  coining 
of  a  medal  in  bis  honor.    He  advocated  libertv  of  con- 
science in  religious  matters,  and  recognised  neither  em- 
peror nor  pope  as  his  spiritual  head;  but  he  desired, 
also,  that  all  believers  in  the  Gospel  should  unite  their 
energies  for  the  common  work.    As  a  sUtesman,  he  ad- 
vocated an  alliance  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  in  order 
that  a  stronger  front  might  be  presented  to  the  Romish 
powers.    At  Spires,  in  1529,  he  defended  the  action  of 
Stnisburg  in  having  caused  the  cessation  of  the  mass 
in  the  previous  year,  and  joined  the  evangelical  princes 
in  their  protest,  besides  uniting  with  Philip  of  Hesse  to 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  Swiss.    He  attended 
the  Marburg  Colkxjuy,  and  in  1530  united  with  other 
delegates  in  presenting  the  Coiffeseio  Tetrapolitana  at 
Augsbuig.     His  endeavors  to  unite  the  Saxons  and 
the  South  Germans  were  indefatigable,  though  unsuc- 
cessful.    He  participated  in  the  deliberations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Wiitenberg  Concord  of  1536.    At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  of  establish- 
ing a  gymnasium  at  Strasbuig,  having,  in  1528,  become 
a  member  of  the  board  of  scholarchs  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  direction  of  public  instruction.     During  the 
period  of  the  Initrin  be  not  only  preserved  the  peace 
ill  Strasbuig,  but  altio  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
city.    He  was  venerated  by  all  parties,  and  prominently 
employed  in  all  the  great  evenU  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try, having  been  Strasburg's  representative  at  political 
and  religious  convocations  no  less  than  ninety-one  times 
between  1525  and  1552.    HU  rich  acquaintance  with 
men  and  events  enabled  him  to  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance to  his  friend  Sleidan  (q.  v.)  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter'a  great  historical  work.    He  dic<l  Oct.  30, 


1553,  leaving  behind  the  reputation  of  a  model  (?hri»- 
tian  patriot.  Hu  library  was  donated  to  the  Strasbuig 
SchooL-^Herzog,  JUat-Kncgldop,  sl  v. 

Sturm,  Johann,  a  famous  ProtesUnt  schoolman, 
was  bom  at  Sleida  in  1507,  and  graduated  at  Lonvain, 
where  he  also  managed  a  printing-office  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Rudiger  Rescius,  and  published  several  Greek 
works.    To  sell  his  books,  be  went  to  Paris,  and  while 
there  was  invited  to  deliver  public  lectures,  which  he 
did,  taking  dialectics  for  bis  subject,  and  following  the 
method  of  R.  AgricoU.     At  this  time,  too,  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.    In  1534  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  reunite  the 
ProtesUnt  and  the  Romish  Church.    In  1587  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Strasbtirg.    In  his 
new  position  he  advocated  a  union  of  classical  culture 
and  evangelical  piety,  the  exaltation  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  the  exijcnse  of  the  vernacular,  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  scholastic  methods  and  quibbles,  the  simplifying 
of  dialectics,  etc    On  the  opening  of  the  g}»mnasium  in 
1538,  he  was  appointed  rector  for  life.    Though  a  Prot- 
esUnt, he  retained  bis  friendship  for  many  Roman  Cath- 
olic schohirs,  and  hoped  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  communions  might  be  removed— an  idea  frequently 
expressed  by  him,  e.  g.  in  a  criticism  of  the  popish  Cbi»- 
nlium  de  Emendanda  Eccletia,  1638,    He  possessed  rare 
oratorical  and  diplomatic  abilities,  and  was  accordingly 
often  employed  in  negotiations  and  missions  by  the 
Strasburg  and  other  Protestant  governments,  and  even 
by  the  French  king.     In  1 640  he  attended  the  colloquiet 
of  Hagenau  and  Worms,  and  in  1541  that  of  Ratisbon. 
In  1545  he  co-operated  with  other  agents  of  Germany 
in  settUng  a  peace  between  England  and  France;  and 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking -out  of  the  Smalcald  war, 
was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  court  of 
Francis  I  to  secure  help.     Sturm,  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  his  personal  intimacy  with  many  French  Protestants 
and  also  with  Calvin,  inclined  to  the  Reformed  rather 
than  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament,  while  the 
clergy  of  Strasburg  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Re- 
formed theology.     Frequent  disputes  were  the  natural 
consequence,  whose  bitterness  was  increased  by  his  per- 
sistent  care  for  the  fugitive  Huguenots  that  were  settled 
in  the  city.    He  also  induced  the  scholarchs  to  appoint 
Reformed  professors,  defended  Zanchi,  who  was  charged 
with  being  a  Calvinist,  and  by  such  means  excited  the 
persistent  hostility  of  his  clerical  opponents.    He  was 
charged  by  duke  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUckcu  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lauenburg  in  1564, 
and  two  years  afterwards  obtained  for  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg the  imperial  authorization  for  an  academy  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  plans.     After  this  period  no  cheering 
incidents  marked  his  life.    The  theological  conflict  de- 
veloped increased  fury.    Apparently  settled  bv  the  de- 
cision of  arbitrators  in  1575,  it  became  more  virulent 
than  before  when  Sturm  opposed  the  reception  of  the 
Foi-m  of  Concord,    His  opponents  finally,  in  1581,  in- 
duced the  magistracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  rectorate 
which  he  had  held  during  forty  years.    Exasperated  by 
the  indignity,  he  appealed  to  the  Chamber  at  Spires, 
but  died  in  1589,  before  the  case  was  decided.    His  phin 
of  instruction  became  the  model  for  many  schools  of 
Germany,  and  his  name  has  come  down' to  our  time 
among  the  most  honored  of  his  time,  no  less  on  account 
of  his  noble  character  than  of  his  learning  and  far-reach- 
ing labors  for  ProtesUnt  education  and  freedom.     See 
Schmidt,  La  Vie  et  lea  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (Slrasb. 
1855) — Herzog,  Real-EncykU>p,  s.  v. 


Start,  John,  an  English  engraver,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1658,  and  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen  became  the 
pupil  of  Robert  White.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in 
the  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
they  were  executed.  He  died  in  1730.  His  best  work 
is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  he  engraved  on 
silver  plates.     The  top  of  every  page  is  oraamented 
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with  a  small  historical  vignette  (Lond.  1717, 8vo).  He 
also  engraved  the  Lord^a  Prayer  within  a  circle  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  silver  penny.  iSee  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Dici,  s.  V, 

Sturz,  Frirdhicii  Wiliielsi,  a  German  scholar, 
was  bom  May  U,  1762,  at  Erbisdorf,  near  Freiburg. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipeic,  and 
was  appointed  in  1788  professor  of  elocution  at  Gera; 
in  1803  he  was  called  to  Grimma  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy, retired  from  his  office  in  1823,  and  died  May  20, 
1832.  He  wrote,  Dt  Dialecto  A  lexandrwa  Ratione  W- 
mui  Habita  Vernon,  Ubr,  Vet,  Test,  Grac  (Lips.  1786): 
— De  Dialecto  Macedomai  et  A  lexandrwa  (ibidL  1808) : — 
De  Dialecto  Alexandrina  (Gera,  1788-94,  diss,  i-iv): 
— Circumcisio  a  Barharis  Gentibus  ad  Judaot  Tranalata 
(ibid  1791) ;  and  edited  Zonara  Gloua  Sacra  N,  T, 
(Grimma,  1818).  See  Winer,  /fandbuch  der  theolog. 
LUeratur,  i,  126, 128,885;  ii,  795;  Regensburffer  Conver- 
fotionS'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  396.    (R  P.) 

Btntaou,  Nelsox,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Sept,  20, 1829, 
and  was  converted  when  about  nineteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wilbrahani,  graduated  from  college  in  1858, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1859.  In 
1869  he  spent  three  months  in  Europe  to  recruit  his 
health,  but  it  continued  to  decline  until  he  died,  April 
16, 1871,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Stutson  was  a  man 
of  many  rare  and  valuable  qualities.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  1872, p. 48. 

Stuttgart,  Svnod  of,  held  in  the  year  1559.  It 
was  convened  by  duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg, 
with  the  puriy)sc  of  bestowing  a  formal  sanction  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  had  been 
previously  recognised,  but  was  threatened  by  divisions 
in  the  churches  of  the  duchy  itself,  and  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lutheran  confession  in  the  adjoining  pa- 
latinate. It  was  composed  of  the  four  general  superin- 
tendents and  the  spiritual  and  lay  members  of  the  con- 
sistory, together  with  the  rector,  dean,  and  professors 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen.  On  Dec  19  it 
adopted  the  formulary  issued  in  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  Confessio  et  Doctrina  Theologorum  et  Mi' 
nistrorum  Verhi  Diviniin  Ducatu  Wirtemb.de  VeraPrtt' 
sentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Jesu  Christ  in  Coma  Do- 
minica, It  begins  with  an  exhortation  based  on  Eph. 
iv,  14,  and  proceeds  to  declare,  on  the  alleged  basis  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  A  ugsburg  Confession — 1.  That  in 
the  sacrament  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  given 
and  received  with  the  bread  and  wine,  bv  virtue  of  the 
word  or  institution  of  Christ;  2.  That  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  changed ;  nor  do  they  simply 
serve  as  typcfl,  but  the  actual  substance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  is  given  with  the  unchanged  substance  of 
bread  and  wine ;  3.  That  the  union  of  these  substances 
is  sacramental,  so  that  no  sacrament  exists  when  the 
bread  and  wine  arc  not  used ;  4.  The  objection  against 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  based  on  his  ascension  to 
heaven  is  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the 
Lord  "  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might 
till  all  things"  (Eph.  iv,  10),  6.  Not  only  the  faithful 
and  worthy,  but  also  the  unworthy,  partake  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament ;  the  latter,  however, 
to  their  destruction,  etc.  The  Confession  of  Stuttgart 
has  been  regarded  by  Planck  and  Gieseler  as  the  first 
formulating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  IxMly 
of  Christ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  the 
ubiquity;  and  Brentius,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Stutt- 
gart Synod,  had  exprcsse<l  the  opinion  that  Christ's  hu- 
man nature  participates  in  all  respects  in  the  glor}*  of 
the  Father,  in  his  larger  Catechism  of  the  year  1551. 
Calvin  complains  of  the  "  Ubtquists"  of  Wurtembeig  in 
a  letter  to  J.  Andrea^  dated  1556.  It  remains  to  be  add- 
ed that  Lutlierans  received  the  decisions  of  this  synod 
with  much  hesitation,  because  of  objectionable  expres- 
sions involved  in  them,  e.  g.  that  the  blessing  of  the  sac- 


rament differs  %pecificaUy  from  other  gradoaa  gifts  of  i 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  ia  not  < 
pendent  on  the  will  of  the  communicant ;  that  the  bless- 
ing of  the  sacrament  is  conditioned  solely  on  the  woHc- 
ing  of  the  exalted  God-man,  etc.  In  the  event,  a  reac- 
tion took  place  in  the  WUrtemberg  churchea  which 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  rational,  MelaDcthoniaa 
view.  See  Pfaff,  Acta  et  Scripta  PubL  EedL  Wirtem^ 
(1720) ;  Plank,  Gesch,  d,  protest.  Lehrbegrifps,  voL  v  ; 
Heppe,  Gesch,  d,  deutsck,  Prot,  vol.  i.  —  Herzojg,  lUal- 
Encgldop,  s.  v.    See  Mel.ancthon  ;  Ubiquitt. 

StygiuB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  surname  of  Pluto, 

Style,  Old  and  New.    Sec  Calendar. 

Stylites  {orvWrai,  rtovirai)  or  pUlar  Bomts,  a  class 
of  anchoreta  who  took  up  their  abode  on  lofty  pillars 
where  the  limited  space  forbade  their  sitting  or  lyin^ 
down,  and  obliged  them  to  stand  continually  (hence  ftu^ 
tionarii),  protected  only  by  a  lattice-work  or  board  rail- 
ing, or  by  a  wall,  from  falling,  and  exposed  to  tbc  open 
sky  by  day  and  night,  in  both  summer  and  winter.  See 
Pillar  Saints. 

The  founder  of  this  class  of  Christian  fakirs  was  Sim- 
eon, called  the  Syrian,  or  the  older,  who  lived  in  the  M.h 
century,  under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  II  (40i$-4^.)j 
and  his  sucoesaora.    He  was  a  native  of  Sisan,  or  Sesar. 
in  Northern  Syria,  on  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  of  Chris- 
tian parentage.     He  was  bom  in  890  or  391,  and  ii 
childhood  watched  his  father*s  flocks  in  the  solitude  cf 
his  native  mountain  region.     At  tlie  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  a  Christian  church  fur  the  first  time,  and  re- 
ceived impressions  which  leil  to  hb  adoption  of  a  mo> 
nastic  life.     He  spent  two  years  in  a  convent  near  hi« 
home,  and  ten  more  in  St.  Eusebonas*s  convent,  near  Te- 
leda,  and  in  the  latter  pUce  especially  excelled  all  his  av- 
aociates  in  the  rigorous  harshness  of  his  ascetical  pra<> 
tices.     After  a  time  he  removed  to  Tel-Nescin,  or  Tc!a- 
nessa  (JtKaviao^,  Theod.),  near  Antioch,  and  took  irp 
his  abode  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.     W)iik 
there  he  fasted  forty  days,  absolutely  without  partakin<; 
of  food,  in  imitation  of  Moses  and  Elijah ;  and  not  onlv 
did  this  practice  become  his  regular  custom  during  tbf 
fasts  of  Lent,  but  he  added  to  it  the  notion  of  apendiog 
the  entire  period  standing  on  his  feet,  for  which  purpiis'' 
he  caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  an  upright  stake.   Af> 
ter  spendmg  three  years  in  this  hut,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  (jAavipa,  ciaustrum^  and 
had  himself  fastened  to  a  rock  by  a  chain  twenty  cubits 
long.     By  this  time  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  pie- 
ty had  spread  abroad,  and  multitudes  came  to  look  upon 
him,  and  quarrelled   to  touch  his  clothing,  which  in> 
duced  him  to  erect  a  pillar  within  his  mandra,  which  be 
mounted,  and  upon  which  he  supporteil  himself  by  be- 
ing bound  to  an  upright  post  (about  420).     Soon  that 
support  became  unnecessary,  and  he  was  aUe  to  obtain 
what  rest  he  required  by  holding  fast  to  the  lattice  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.    The  first  pillar  was  only  sis 
or  seven  cubits  high ;  but  he  caused  its  height  to  be  rp- 
peatedly  increased,  so  that  it  was  at  last  thirty-six  cu- 
bits high;  and  at  this  altitude  he  spent  the  last  thir- 
ty years  of  his  life,  from  429.    The  monks  of  the  ad> 
joining  desert  sought  to  test  him  by  ordering  him  lo 
descend  from  his  pillar ;  but  as  he  declared  his  immediate 
readiness  to  obey,  they  desisted,  and  acknowledged  a 
divine  call  to  the  course  of  life  he  had  adopted  in  his 
case.    From  sunset  until  the  ninth  hour  of  the  next 
day  he  was  engaged  in  devotional  exercises;  af^er  that 
time  he  was  accessible  to  all  except  women.     Not  even 
his  own  mother  was  permittett  to  enter  his  mandra.    He 
dispensed  counsel,  preached,  prophesied,  wrought  mira- 
clea  by  the  power  of  his  prayers,  and  interfered  in  the 
affain  of  (he  Church  generally :  e.  g.  when  Theodosius  II 
decreed  the  restoration  of  aynagc^es  which  tbc  Chris- 
tians had  taken  from  the  Jews  of  Antioch,  Simeon  wrote 
a  threatening  letter,  which  induced  the  recall  of  the 
edict  already  issued.     In  457  Leo  I  s^nght  the  ad- 
vice of  Simeon  with  respect  to  the  Monophynte  troubW 
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^hich  had  broken  out  in  Alexandria,  and  elicited  two 
letters  from  the  anchoret.  Evcntnaliy  a  running  sore 
broke  out  in  his  left  foot,  which  obliged  him  to  stand  on 
the  right  foot  only,  and  in  this  position  he  died  in  459. 
ills  remains  were  removed  with  religious  and  military 
|K>mp  to  Antioch,and  a  magnificent  church  was  erected 
in  his  honor  on  the  spot  where  his  mandra  and  pillar 
utood,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Antioch.  The  day  of 
his  commemoration  is  Jan.  &.    See  Sisieon,  St. 

After  Simeon's  decease  the  number  of  Stylites  in- 
creased, until  they  became  a  distinct  order.  It  became 
customary  for  wealthy  people  to  build  splendid  pillars 
for  venerated  men,  and  to  attach  stairways  to  them  by 
which  they  could  be  mounted.  The  pillar  of  the  Sty- 
lite  Daniel  bore  an  inscription  in  his  honor,  and  peculiar 
privileges  were  accorded  to  his  class  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  Church  sometimes  ad- 
dressed admonitions  and  censures  to  particular  Stylites. 
Numerous  Stylii«s  are  mentioned,  some  as  late  as  the 
12th  ceutur}'.  The  immediate  successor  of  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Daniel  already  mentioned,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  temporarily  abandoned 
his  pillar  in  order  to  defend  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus  in  476.  His  day  is  Dec 
II.  A  Stylite  named  Alypius  spent  seventy  years  on  a 
pillar  near  Adrianople :  commemorated  Nov.  26.  Two 
additional  Simeons  occur  among  the  Stylites:  one  of 
whom  died  in  595,  after  having  been  standing  on  a  pil- 
lar as  early  as  527,  and  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice  and  MSS.  preser^'ed  in  the  Vatican 
Library ;  the  other  lived  under  Michael  Comnenus  (1 143- 
80),  sumamed  the  Pt-abyler  or  A  nAimandiHte ;  also  Ful- 
minatUB,  because  he  was  killed  by  lightning:  also  left 
M>me  MSS.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  last  of  Stylites. 
They  found  no  acceptance  in  the  West.  Grqjory  of 
Tours  mentions  one,  indeed,  in  the  district  of  Treves; 
but  records,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Gallic  bbhopa 
caused  his  pillar  to  be  destroved. 

IX.— Y  T  T 


See  Theodoret,  //»/.  Rdiff,  c  26;  Antonius,  in  Act, 
SS»  Jan.  i,  261  sq. ;  Cosmas,  in  Assemanni  Act.  Mart,  i, 
268  sq.;  Maselli,  UmL  iu,  246  sq.;  Evagrius,  Hist.  Kc 
cles,  i,  13;  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  Niceph.  CalL  J/igf. 
EccL  xiv,  51;  xv,  xviii  sq.;  Hoeptnian,  De  Orig,  et 
Proffr.  Monachatuty  etc,  lib.  ii,  c.  5,  fig.  1588,  fol.  22 
sq. ;  Allatius,  De  Simeonum  ScripNs  (Paris,  1664) ;  Lau- 
tensack,  iM  Simeont  Stylifa  (Vireb.  1700) ;  Sieber,  Da 
Sanctis  Columnar.  (Lips.  1714);  Zedler,  Unhenal'Lexi- 
ion ;  Neander,  Kirckengetck*  ii :  U  hleroann,  S^meoriy  etc, 
in  IllgenV  Zeiischr./Ur  hist.  Thtologky  1845,  Kos.  iii  and 
iv.— Herzog,  lieai-Efuyilop.  s.  v. 

Btymphalla,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  or  Diana f  derived  from  the  town  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia,  where  a  temple  was  erected  to  this  god- 
dess. It  contained  her  image  in  wood,  heavily  gilded, 
and  also  one  of  the  Stymphalides  whom  Hercules  slew 
(Pansan.  viU,  22, 5 ;  ApoUod.  ii,  5, 2,  etc). 

Styxnphftlus,  a  mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  from 
whom  the  marsh  and  city  Stymphalis  derived  their 
name.  He  was  the  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  and  was 
murdered  by  Pelops,  in  consequence  of  which  crime  a 
pestilence,  or,  as  others  say,  a  famine,  broke  ont  in  Greece, 
which  was  finally  averted  by  the  prayers  of  iEacus. 

Btyz,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  dark  river  of  the 
nether  world  in  whose  name  the  gods  uttered  their  ir- 
revocable vows.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  married  to  the  Titan  Pal- 
las, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Zelus,  Nice, 
Cratus,  Bia.  and  others.  With  her  children  she  dwelt 
in  a  magnificent  palace  in  Tartarus,  which  rested  on  sil- 
ver columns  and  had  its  roof  of  stone  raised  up  until  it 
almost  touched  the  heavens.  By  Zeus  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  (Apollod.  i,  8, 1),  and  by  Peiras 
of  Echidna  (Pausan.  viii,  16, 1).  Although  a  goddess, 
Styx  appears  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  gods. 
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629  Serosh 

62«  Serpent 

629,Serpent,  Christian 
620  Symbolism  of  .. 
629:Serpent  of  Brast^.. 
629  Ser|>ent-chariitiii;;. 
629  Serpen  I- WiJr? hip  .. 

629  Serrad 

63o;serre8 

63(»Serry 

632Serng 

538  Sernmner 

633  Servant 

Servant   of  Jeho- 

633     vah 

633  Servati>r 

jServer  

633iServetn8 

633iServia 

633  Service 

Service  of  t li e 

633     Church 

633  Service-bottk 

633  Services 

R.**.!  Services  l)()mestic 
6:VJScriMi)g Tables..  . 
633Scrvite.^ 

634  Servitor 

634  Servitude 

635,Servua  Scrvorum 

630|     Dei 

537  Sescuplnni 

537.Seeha 


Severinus  (pope).. 

Sevems 

66S  Severns,  Snlpiclus, 

668  St 

669  Severy 

669'SeviIle,  Councils  of 

669SewaflolI 

609,SewaIl,  Joseph 

669:SewaII,  Jotham... 
6691  Sewali,  Samuel. . . . 
609  Se wail.  Thomas... 

669  Sewell,  William  (1) 
669iSewell,  William  (8) 
6O9I  Sewell,  William  D. 

670  Sexagesima 

670!  Sexes,  Separation 
670j    of,  in  Churches. 

r>70;Sext 

67o|Sexton 

670iSextu9 

670|Seymoar 

670.Sey8 

671  ShaiUabbin 

671  Shaalbim 

Shaalboniie 

671  ShaApli,  1  

673Shaaph,  2 

6i6Sbafiraim 

675  ShaaHhgaz 

675Shabbethai........ 

Shachia 

683  Shadanana. ....... 

5S3  Shaddai 

686  Shade. 

687 

6vS7 

6f*S 

5.SS 


68S 


Sliadford 

Shadow «.... 

Sbadracb 

Sbadv-trces 

68S  Shaffer 

688  Shaft  (arrow,  etc.). 

Sbaft(archUecture) 

Shafie.'iibury 

58SShage 

68!i  Shaharaim 

5S9  Sbahavimah 

6.S';)|shakers 

592;Shakli 

694  Shakra 

Shaktus.... 

594:Shslem 

6!)4'Shalim 

504Shniisba 

694  Shallechcth 

694Shalinm,  I 

695Shallum,  2 

695|Shallnm,  3 

696Shalium,  4 

Shalium,  6 

Shallnm,  6 

&9CSha1]nm,  7 

696.Shal)nm,  8 


696 


696  Shallnm,  9. .  .Page 

696  Shalium,  lo 

KH)  Shallnm,  II 

ISliallum,  12 

69CSba1hin 

696jShaImai 

jShnlman 

697-Shalinauev-er 

697!Shama 

597[Sbamana 

697 1  Shamanism 

697  Sbamanti 

698  Shambles 

Shame 

698  Shamed 

698Shan)eI 

Sliamer,  1 

609Shnmer,  8 

699  Shami^ar 

Shamhni^ai 

699  Shamhnth 

Shamir,  1......... 

609  Shamir,  8 

699  Shamir,  3 

699  Shamir  in  Jewish 
Tradition 

Shammn 

COO  Siiammah,  1 

600  Shammah,2 

OOO'Shammah,  3 

GOO  Sharomah,  4. 

Sharomnb,  6 

600  Shammai,  1 

60S  Shammai,  2 

603  Shammai,  8 

603  Shammai  of  Sham- 

\^|F«I  111  111  •••«■  •••••••  I 

G03  Shammar 

60S  Shammatta 

C04Shammoth 

604  Shammua,  1 

Sbammua,2 

604  Shamrana,  3. 

604  Shammua,  4 

604  Shamsherai 

604  Shamyl,orScham>-l 
604  Shane,  John  Dab- 

604  ney 

605  Shane,  Joseph .... 
006  Shang-te... 

605  Shank 

OOSSlianks 

tM'i  Sbapham 

G05  Shaphan 

Shaphat,  1 

e06Shaphat,  8 

606  Shaphat,  3 

605  Shaphat,  4 

605  Shaphat,  6 

606  Shapher 

605Shapira  Manu- 

606     script 

606  Shara  Malacbai..  . 

606Sharai 

OoOSbarar 

606  Sharasandha.  .  . . 

606  Share 

600  Sharezer,  1 

606  Sharezer,  8 

606  Shariver 

606  Sharon,  1 

006  Sharon,  8 

GOT  Sharon,  3 

607  Sharonite 

G07  Sharp,  Daniel 

008  Sharp,  David 

605  Sharp,  Elias  C... 

608  Sharp,  Granville.. 

606  Sharp,  James 

608  Sharp,  John 

609  Sharp,  J.  M'Ciure. 

609  Sharp,  Lionel 

609  Sharp,  S.imuel  M.. 
609  Sharp,  Soloin<m... 
609  Sharp,  Thomas.. . . 

611  Sharjte 

611  Shar|>nessorDeath 

611  Sharrnck 

on  Sharnhen 

612  Shanhabigna 

6l2Slia>'hni 

Ol2Shashak 

612!Shastaniniii 

612SliaMava 

612:Siiastras 

018Shatnini 

6l2ShanI,  1 

6l2Shau1,  8 

612;Shan1,  3 

eislShanlite 


618 
613 
618 
613 
613 
613 
613 
613 
613 
613 
613 
014 
G14 
614 
614 
014 
614 
614 
GU 
G14 
614 
616 
G15 
616 

615 
615 
G15 
616 
610 
610 
616 
616 
610 
616 

616 

610 

617 

617 

617 

617 

617 

617 

617, 

617  j 

617 
617 
617 
C18 
618 
618 

6is; 

6181 
618 
618 
618' 
618 

618 

I 

GIS' 

618 

610 

619 

610 

619 

619 

019 

619 

019 

G20 

620 

68(1 

680 

620 

620 

6801 

621 

G21 

621 

621 

621 

681 

681 

621 

022 

622; 

G22I 

622 

622 1 

6221 

622 

02il 

622 

622 

682 

682 

682 

G88 


Shaveh Page  689 

Shaveh-kiriathaitn  689 

Shaving 088 

Sha ving  (in  t lie  ear- 
ly Chnrcii) 088 

Shaving-man 688 

Shavsha G83 

Shaw,  Addison  C.  623 

Shaw,  Jacob 683 

Shaw,  John  (1)....  623 

Shaw,  John  (2) 688 

Sliaw,  John(3)....  084 

Shaw,  John  B 624 

Shaw,  John  D 684 

Shaw,  John  Knox.  684 

Shaw,  Joseph 694 

Sliaw,  Levi 684 

Shaw,  Samnel 084 

Shaw,  Samnel  P..  684 
Sliaw,  Thomas.-..  684 
Shaw,  Wiliiom  C. .  624 

Shawm 685 

Sheaf. 626 

Sheal 626 

Shealtiel 626 

Sheariah 686 

Shearing-house...  685 

Sheur-Jashub 685 

Sheath 686 

Shelin.l 686 

Sheba,8 686 

Sheba,8 628 

Sheha,4 688 

Sheba,6. 628 

Sheba,6 628 

Shehah 628 

Shebam 628 

Shebaniah,  1 688 

Shebaniah,  8 688 

Shebaniah,  3 688 

Sliebauiah,  4 688 

Shebarim 629 

Shel)er 629 

Shebua 629 

Shebne1,l 689 

Shebiiel,  8 629 

Shecaniah 689 

Sbechaniah,  1 689 

Shechaniah,8 689 

Shechauiah,  3 689 

Sbechaniah,  4 689 

Sbechaniah,  6 629 

Sbechaniah,  6 689 

Sbechaniah,  7 689 

Sbechaniah,  8 689 

Sheclianiah,  0 689 

Shechem,  1 .  689 

Shechem,  8 680 

Shechem,  3 680 

Sheciiem,  4 680 

Shcchemile 687 

Sbec-niuab 68T 

Shedd 689 

Sheddan 689 

Shedeur 039 

Sheep 689 

Shee|K:ote 648 

Sheepgaie 648 

Sbeeji-roarket 64S 

Sheeji-masier 648 

Shecpitbanks 643 

Shee|>-f>hearer 648 

Sheer-Thursday...  648 

Sheet 648 

Shegog 648 

Sheiiariah 648 

Sheik 648 

Sheik  al-Gcbal....  648 
Sheik  el-lsiam....  648 

Sheiri 643 

Shekel 048 

Shekia 646 

She-king 646 

Shelah 646 

Siielanite 646 

Shelden 646 

Sheldon 647 

Shelemiah,  1 &I7 

Sheleminh,  2 &47 

Shelemiah,  8 <M7 

Shelemiah,  4 647 

Shelemiah,  5 047 

Siielemiiih,  6 G47 

Shelemiaii,  7 647 

Sheleminh,  8 647 

Shelemiah,  9 (U7 

Sheleph 647 

Shele»h 647 

Shelonii 047 

Shelomith,  1 647 


1080 

Sheloinlth,  S.Page 

Shelomith,  S 

8heloinith,  4 

Shelomlth,  6 

Shelomith,  6 

Shelomith,  7 

Bhelomotb 

Shelper 

Shelum 

Bhelnmiel 

Shem 

Shemn,  1 

8hemfi,2 

ShcmA,  S 

Bhemn,  4 

Bhemn,  5 

Shcma 

Sheronfih 

Shemninh,  1 

Bhemainh,  8. 

Shemalah,  8. 

Shemalah,  4 

Shcmniah,  fi. 

Shcniaiali,  0 

Shemalah,  7 

Shemalah,  8. 

Shemalah,  9 

Shemalah,  10 

Shemalah,  11 

Shemalah,  18 

Shemalah,  18. 

Shemalah,  14. 

Shemalah,  16 

Shemalah,  16 

Shemalah,  17 

Shemalah,  18 

Shemalah,  19 

Shemalah,  90. 

Shemalah,  SI 

Shemalah,  82 

Shemalah,  8B 

Shemalah,  84 

Shemalah,  2B. 

Shemalah,  8A. 

Shemalah,  87 

Shemaiian,  1 

Shemarlah,  8. 

Shemarlab,  8. 

Shemarlah,  4 

Shemeber 

Shemer. 

Shem  hammepho- 

rnah 

Shemida 

Shemidulte. ....... 

Shemlnlth 

Shemiramoth,  1... 
Shemlramoth.  8... 
Shemltic  Lan- 

gnagea 

Shemoneh  Btfreh . . 

Shem-Toh,  1 

Shem-Toh,  8 

Shem>Tob,  8 

Shemaol,  1 

Shemnel,  8 

Shemnel,  8 

Shen 

Sheuaur. 

Shenlr 

Sheol 

Shepard,  David  A.. 
Shepard,  Hiram... 
Shepard,  Ixjwis  M. 
Shepard,  Mase.... 
Sbepnrd,8amae1  (1) 
Shepard.Samiiel  (9) 
Shepard,  Thomas. 

Shepham 

Shephard 

Shephatlah,  1 

Shephatlah,  2 

Shephatlah,  8 

Shephatlah,  4 

Shephatlah,  5 

Shephatlah,  6 

Shephatlah,  7 

Shephatlah,  8 

Shephatlah,  9 

Shephehih,  The... 

Shepherd 

Shepherd  of  Her- 

mas 

Shepherd,  Order  of 

the  Good 

Shepherd,  Jacob  R. 
Shepherd,  James. . 
Shepherd,  Johu... 
Shepherd,  Moeea . . 
Shepherd,  Vincent. 
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IMS  Shepherd-klngff. . . 

64S>Shephl Page 

64S,8hephaphan 


648 

648 


Sherah , 
Shereblah. 


648Shere8h, 


648  Sheridan,  Andrew 

648     J. 

648  Sheridan,  Thomas. 
648  Sheridan,  William. 

G4*iSherir. 

660|Shcrlff 

660,Sheringham 

650  Sherlock,  Martin . . 
600  Sherlock,  Richard. 
050  Sherlock,  Thomas. 
650  Sherlock,  William. 
661  Sherman,  Charles. 
661  Sherman,  John  (I). 
661  Sherman,  John  (2). 

661  SheiTlII 

661  Sherwood 

661  Sheshacli 

661  Sheshai 

661|8hesbau 

661  ISheshbazsar 

661  Sheshnnognnde. . . 

661  Shoth,  1 

661  Sheth,  8 

661  Shethar 

661  Shethar-boxnal.... 

662  8heva,l 

662  Sheva,  8. 


662 
062 
662 
662 


Shibboleth. 
Shicron.... 
Shiddera... 
Shield 


602 
662 


Shields,  Alexander 
Shields, Hngh  K.. 

662 'Shields,  James. . . . 

662iShle-t8fh 


662 
662 
668 
662 
662 
662 
662 
662 


Shicgalon. 
Shlgtnn . . . 
Shlhon.... 
Shlhor.... 


667  Shlnn,  Asa . .  .Page 

669  Shlnn,  John 

669Shlushln 

609  Shinto 

669  Ship  (naval) 

609  Shlp(ecclesiastical) 

Shipherd 

669Sblphl 

670Shlphmlte 

670Shlphrah 

670Shlphtan 

070  Shipley 

670  Shipwreck 

070  8hl  re-mote 

670Shlrer 

070  Shirley,  Walter.... 
670  Shlrley,Walter  Aa- 

670  gnsius 

fl70  8hl8ha 

671  Shisbak 

671  Shltrnl 

671  Sbtttih  (tree) 

671  Shit  tab  (series, etc.) 

071  Shlttlm.l 

071  Shlttlm,8 

671  Shlvarartl 

671  Shiza.., 

671  Sho.i 

671  Shoair 

678  8hobab,  1 

672Shobab,  8 

672  8hobach 

672  8hobal 

678Shobal,  1 

678  8hobal,  8. 

67S8hnbek 

673  8hol)er 

674  8hobl 

674 1  Shock  of  Com 

674Shockley 

676  8hodeleth 

676|8hoe 

676  Shoes,  Pattlng-off 


686'Shnck Pii(re 

066Shuckford 

686  8hnham 

687  Shnhamlte 

691  Shnhlte. 

699|Shnkni 

699Shalamlte 

699Sbttltz 

609:$hamatblte 

699,  Sbanammlte 


Shihor-libnath.... 

SblTtes 

Shilhl 

Shllhlm 


676 
676 
676 
676 


of. 
Shoham. . . 
Shomer,  1. 
Shomer,  8. 


676'8hook. 


662Shlllem 

662Sh!nemlte 

Shiloh,  1 

662.Shlloh,  8 

603  Shllonite,  1 

66S;Shi1onlte,8. 

663;Shll8hah 

664Shlmea,  1 

064  Shlmea,  8 

Shlmea,  8 

604  Shlmea,  4 

OOOShlmeah,  1 

661  Shlmeali,  8. 

661  Shlmeam 

661  Shimeath 

661  Shimeathlte 

661  Shimel,  1 

661  Shimel,  2. 

661  Shimel,  8 

601  Shimel,  4 

601  Shimel,  0. 

602  Shimel,  6 

663  Shimel,  7 

668  Shimel,  8 

663  Shimel,  9 

66:1  Shimel,  10 

OdS  Shimei,  11 

64M  Shimel,  18. 

664!8hlmel,1.3 

001  Shimel,  14 

664  Shimel,  16. 

664  Stiimei,  16 

604  8hlmUe 

664  Shimon 

604Slilmrath 

fl64Shlmri,  1 

664Shimri,  8 

604Shimri,8 

664  Shimrl,  4 

664  8iilmrilh 

604  Shlmnm,  1 

666Shimron,8 

Shlmronite 

667  S1ilmron>nienm . . . 

'Shimshai 

667  Shin 

607Shlnab 

667Shlnar 

667  Shingle 

667  Shin-men 

667  Shln-moo : . . . 


676  Shoo-klng. 

677  Shophach. 
677  Shophan.. 
677  Shore. 
681 
683 


Shoshanulm, 
Shoshannim-ednth 
683  Shoshlskesha 

653  Shotts,  Kirk  of. . . . 
683  Shoulder 

683  Shonlder-blade. . . . 
088  Shonlder-plece. . . . 

083  Shovel 

688|ShowaUer 

6K3i8howbread 

088 '  Shower  (rain) 

084.  Shower,  John 

6&4  8lireeve 

084  Shrift 

634  Shrift-father 

6S4>8hrifthaud 

654  ShriO-sign 

684  Shrine  (temple). . . 
684  Slirine  (repository) 
6.^  Shrine- clerk,  or 
684     Shrine-keeper. . . 

6^|8hrIne-cIoth 

686!  Shrine-man 

OSa  Shrive 

6S5Shrlver,  or  Shriv- 

686     Ing-clerk 

6S6  Shriving-liand 

686  Shriving  Mark  or 

6<55       ■ 

686 

086 

686 

686 

686 

686 

oa'v 

68.^ 


699,8hnnem 

699Shnnl 

099  8hnnlte 

7(»2Shnnk 

708  8hnpham 

708,  Shnphamlte 

Shnpplm,! 

702'8happlm,8 

702  8hnr 

702  Shariasawamen. . . 

706Shnrt1eff 

706,Shnrtllff. 

706'Shn8han 

706  Shnshan-ednth. . . . 
700  Shnsban  Gate  of 

706l    the  Temple 

700  Shnte,  Daniel 

700  Shnte,  Joslas 

707;ShathalhUe 

707  Shnthelah,  1 

707  8bnthelab,8 

707  Shnttleworth 

707  Sla 

707  8laha 

707  Slam 

707 1  Siamese  Version.. 

707Slas. 

707  Slbbecai,  or  Slbbe- 

7071    chal 

707!sibboleth 

70S  Slblw  (or  Sibber).. 
70S8lhel 

iSiblen 

709Sibmah 

709Slbonr 

709Sibralm 

709i8lbyl 

709  Sibylline  Oracles.. 

709  Slbylllsts 

709  Sicanns 

709Slcard 

709  8lcaril 

709  Slcbcns 

709  8ichem,  1 

710  8ichem,  8 

7l0!8lclilan  Vcsperc... 
710  Sicily,  Conucll  o£. 

710Slclntia 

710  Sick,  Care  of. 


710 
710 
710 


712 
712 
712 
712 
712 
718 

712 

712 
712 
718 

718 
712 


Sign 

Shrlving-j^w 

Shrond  (forest).... 

Shroud,    Fenst    of 
the  M(»st  Holy.. 

ShrottdH,  The 

Shrove,  t" 

Shrovetide 

Shrove-Tuesday. . . 

Shrnvlng. 

OSftl'^hrnb 

68.'iiShry  ving-cloth 

6jyiiShna,  t 

688lShuii,8 

686jahnah,  1 

686  Shnah,  8 


686 
686 
680 
666 


Shnah,  3. 
Shnal,l.. 
8hnal,8.. 
Shnbael.. 


Sick,  C^ommnnlon 
of  the 

Sick,  Visitation  of. 

712|Slckels 

712  Slckltigeu 

712  Sickle 

Sickles 

Sickness 

SIcksa. 

Sicyou 

SlcyoM  (a  city).... 

Sicyonla. 

Sidn 

Slddlra '  • 

Side 

SIdciomancy 

Sidesmen 

Sldgranl 

Sidha 

SIdhartA 

Sidhoete 

713  Sidney 

713lSidon 

713>8idonlan 

jSldonlns,  Cains  Sol- 

7131    lins 

718  Sidonlns,  Michael. 

713SIebell8 

718l8ie;;o 

713  Sienna,  Coaucll  of. 

718Sieva 

713  Sieve 

713Sleveklng 

713  SIf 

t\ii  oii^a. ....... *...... 

713  Si'galon 

713  Sigarsholmr 

713  Sigjirsvoellnr 

713  Sl«r«»bcrt  of  Gera- 

713     blonx 

714Sigrandar 


714  Siggantr Page 

714  Siggones 

714Slgl 

7l4  8lgill 

714  Slglllaria 

714  81gillo 

714Slg111nm  Altaris... 

714  Siglsmnnd,  St 

714  SIgismnndfJohaun 

714  SIgmariugea 

714Srgmnnd    Wol- 

716i    sungssohn 

710  Sign  (token,  etc).. 
716  Sign  (explanatory) 

716Slgne. 

716  Signet 

716  Signiflcat 

716  Signorelli 

710  Signs 

71 6  Signnm  Cmcls 

716  8lgny 

716,Sigrhoeffnndr 

716  Slgrlln(orSignriiu) 

780Slgnin 

jSigrnnnnr. 

780Slgthror 

720Slgtlfar 

720Slglapir 

780Sigtnn 

780  8lgtyr. 

720;8lgur]ami 

720  8lvTrn 

780Sihon 

780i8lkea 

7B0lsikhs 

781  Silanos 

781  Silas 

Silent  Prayer. 

781  Silcutlarii ... 

722  Silentium  Indlcere 

722>Silenn8. 

72?8llflntonr 

782  Sillceminm 

722SI?lnle8 

728  Silk 

788Sill,Cill,orSo1eL.. 

783  Sill,  George  O 

723  Silla  (town) 

786  Si  11a  (mvtbol.).... 
780SII1agik8artok.... 

786  8il1ery.» 

786'Sllllck 

726  Slluoy-Bog. 

786  Slloah,  Slloam,  t>r 

786  Shiloah 

727Sllva 

787  Sllvanns  (a  svlvan 

787     god) 

787  Sllvanns  (compan- 
ion of  Paul) 

787  Silver 

787  Sllverlns,  St 

727  911  verting 

727  Sllvesrro  de*  G4»z- 

728  xollul 

728  Sim 

788Simalcae. 

789Slman 

729  Simeon,  1 

789  Simeon,  8 

729  Simeon,  8 

780  Simeon,  4 

7.10  Simeon,  6 

780  Simeon,  6 

731  Simeon,  7 

781  Simeon  of  Durham 
781  Simeon  of  Pdlotzk 

731  Simeon,  St 

731  Simeon  (archbish- 
731     op  of  ThetMMl«>- 

781     uica) 

731  Simeon,  CharleK... 

781  Simeon,  Metaphras*- 

tea 

731  Slmeonlte 

788  Similitude 

782Slmlal 

782  Slmler,  Johann  Ja- 
782     koh 

732  Slmler,  Jt>t>ias 

782  Simmons,    (3eoi^ 

782     Frederick 

788  Simmons,  John. . . 
788  Simmons,  John  C. 
788  Simmons,  Perrv  A. 
788  Simmons,  Wilflam 
788  Simmons,  William 

S 

788  Simois 

T84  Simon  (i>icate) .... 


7»4 
7*4 
7X4 
7J*4 
7St4 
784 
734 
734 
7S4 
785 

735 


735 
735 
7X7 
737 
737 
737 
737 
7S7 
737 
787 
737 
73T 
787 
737 
737 
737 
737 


787 

737 
7^ 
738 
71^ 

7a« 

739 

7S9 
739 
739 
739 
7» 
739 
749 
7*> 
740 
741 
741 
741 
741 
741 

741 
740 

746 

746 
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